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TO-DAY 


cJ> 

The  Motor  Car 

O-DAY  there  are  six  and  a  p»  y 

half  millions  of  passenger  ' 

automobiles  and  commercial 
trucks  in  the  United  States.  ■ 

To-morrow  —  five  years  hence  —  there  will  be  ten, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  millions  if  the  nation  continues 
its  return  toward  normal  conditions.  W  hat  kind  of 
'  tars  will  they  he?  And  what  shall  we  do  with  them? 
Then  later,  say,  twenty  years  from  now,  we  shall 
hate  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  millions  of  cars  run¬ 
ning  on  our  highways.  Preposterous,  you  say  ’  So 
it  is.  But  it's  more  than  probable.  With  >>ui  pres- 

•  cn!  system  of  laying  out  city  streets  we  cannot 
take  care  of  twice  the  number  of  cars  we  noto  have, 
let  aloi.o  five  or  six  times  as  many.  But  they  are 

•  coming,  like  the  marching  hosts  of  Alexander  Be¬ 
fore  we  realize  it,  the  problem  will  be  upon  us,  and 
its  solution  will  call  for  fundamental  changes  in  our 

'  whole  system. 

The  motor  car  is  young,  bu.,  oh,  so  prolific'  After 

•  centuries  of  experimentation  it  was  finally  born  ten 
’  years  ago,  when  the  America!  manufacturers  started 

eriously  on  a  program  of  quantity  production.  To- 
'  lay  the  American  automobile  leads  the  world  by  miles 
|  iti.il  miles,  in  the  matter  of  numbers  and  complete 
i  ness  of  fittings.  It  is  an  efficient  machine,  a  swift, 
luxurious  instrument  of  transportation,  a  nearly 
ideal  vehicle  for  pleasure,  health,  and  business. 

Our  entry  into  the  wrar  brought  to  a  close  the 
,  first  complete  period  of  motcr-car  development.  We 
are  now  ready  for  the  secorf  1.  Beginning  with  the 
i  first  American  automobile,  fiie  steam  car  of  Oliver 
,  Kvans  which  navigated  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  in 
l*H  and  progressing  gradually  by  the  labyrinthine 
Mbs  of  research,  speculation,  and  invention  to  the 
i  'pt'sejnt  day,  the  motor  car  has  finally  reached  a  fin- 
i  'flihfi  state.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  an  efficient  ma- 
*  chiral,  certain  and  smooth  in  its  operation.  Its  speed 
1  «gn|;ater  than  man  can  well  employ  except  in  rac- 
.  inf  It  is  comfortable.  It  is  wonderfully  cheap, 

>  «rai  dering  the  care  with  which  it  is  put  together, 
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the  multiplicity  of  its  parts,  and  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  materials  entering  into  it.  Only 
minor  improvements  can  he  made  in  it,  without  fun¬ 
damental  changes  in  its  structural  features,  its 
principles  of  operation,  and  its  very  character.  Those 
changes,  I  feel,  are  coming,  hut  when  they  arrive  and 
are  adopted  wre  shall  have  a  very  different  kind  of 
motor  car.  as  different  in  shape  a^  it  is  in  idea. 

The  Destinies  of  Mankind 

URTNG  the  period  from  ten  years  ago,  when 
American  manufacturers  began  to  turn  out  cars 
in  tremendous  numbers,  down  to  the  present, 
we  have  seen  the  automobile  factories  and  the  capital 
invested  in  this  industry  grow  stupendously  until 
in  1^17  critics  and  men  of  affairs  were  shaking  their 
heads  and  saying  that  the  motor-car  makers  were 
racing  headlong  toward,  the  “point  of  saturation" 
of  the  market— when  there  would  be  no  new  buyers 
to  take  the  cars,  so  large  would  be  the  distribution. 
Rut  these  predictions  have  not  been  borne  out.  In 
fact,  quite  the  opposite  condition  has  prevailed. 
Year  after  year  the  industry  has  been  adding  to 
its  facilities  for  quantity  production  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  cars. 

Long  years  hence,  when  the .  historian  sits  down 
to  write  about  the  years  between  1900  and  1920. 
will  the  Great  War  occupy  most  of  his  space?  No. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  most  important  thing  in 
these  two  decades.  What  he  will  wrrite  about  xvill 
be  the  triumph  of  the  gas  engine  applied  to  vehicles. 
The  destinies  of  mankind  were  bound  up  in  that 
invention.  Romantic  beyond  the  dreams  of  poet  or 
novelist;  the  creator  of  a  new  trade  for  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  men;  revolutionizer  of  country 
life;  responsible  for  a  new  philosophy  of  life.  That 
is  the  automobile!  Are  we  planning  now  to  elect 


Service  to  You 

^  a  “man  on  horseback”  to  the  presi¬ 

dency,  as  our  people  did  in  the 
E  K  days  of  Washington,  of  Jackson,  of 

Grant,  of  Roosevelt?  Are  we  hesi¬ 
tating  to  dine  with  a  friend  who  lives  twenty  miles 
away?  Are  we  plowing  with  horses?  Are  we 
shipping  all  our  goods  by  railroad?  Is  theve 
any  sane,  free  man  or  woman  in  America  whose 
destiny  is  not  in  some  direct  way  bound  up  with 
the  motor  car? 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  number  of  cars  pro¬ 
duced  each  succeeding  year  up  to  the  climax  of  our 
going  to  war  was  nearly  a  constant  figure,  and  the 
refinement  and  improvement  of  the  motor  car  kept 
pace  with  the  output.  At  the  same  time  the  gen¬ 
eral  trend  of  prices  was  downward  as  the  value 
increased  and  the  quantity  was  stepped  up — a  re¬ 
sult  of  scientific  development  of  machinery  specially 
adapted  to  the  turning  out  of  motor  vehicles  in 
large  numbers. 

But  the  forward  pace  was  undoubtedly  too  fast, 
and  had  not  the  war  intervened,  it  is  probable  that 
some  economic  factor  or  factors  would  have  inter¬ 
vened  to  slow  things  down,  at  least  temporarily,  to 
allow  the  industry  to  get  its  breath.  The  breakneck 
activity  could  not  be  expected  to  last  indefinitely, 
although  the  demand  for  cars  was  insatiable  and  was 
a  marvel  to  those  w'ho  looked  at  the  matter  purely 
from  the  economic  side  rather  than  from  the  dis¬ 
tinctly  human  angle  that  everyone  wants  a  motor 
car  whether  he  be  a  street  cleaner  or  a  bank  presi¬ 
dent.  The  desire  is  equal  to  the  population  of  the 

United  States.  ' 

When  w'e  entered  the  European  war  the  njotor- 
car  industry  found  it  necessary  to  apply  the  brakes 
and  resign  itself  to  the  tremendous  task  of  pro¬ 
ducing  every  conceivable  kind  of  war  material. 
This  was  all  done  with  patriotic  resignation  and 
magnificent  completeness.  But  there  was  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  regret  that  this  industry’s  predestined  work 
of  supplying  the  American  millions  with  means  of 


getting  out  into  the  open  had  to  be  abandoned  for 
the  time  being. 

Surveying  the  year  that  has  passed  since  the  boche 
cried  “Enough,”  it  seems  to  me  that  the  temporary 
halt  in  the  motor-car  production  pace  was  a  good 
thing.  It  enabled  the  industry  to  take  stock  of  itself 
and  thus  to  strike  out  along  new  lines.  It  enabled  some 
manufacturers,  perhaps,  to  get  out  of  a  conservative 
rut.  It  enabled  the  automobile  engineers  to  appraise 
the  changes  dictated  in  body  and  chassis  design  by 
the  fire  test,  of  war  service,  and  it  allowed  them  to 
gain  ideas  from  that  young  giant — the 
airplane  business- -and  to  adapt  to  the 
motor  car  new  ideas  which  had  proved 
of  advantage  under  the  severe  conditions 
of  aerial  work. 

Therefore,  in  the  broader  sense,  may 
we  not  consider  that  the  period  up  to 
April,  1!M7,  was  the  first  stage  of  motor¬ 
car  development  in  America,  and  that 
now  we  are  getting  under  way  on  tile 
second  stage?  There  is  no  telling  how 
long  this  second  stage  will  last,  hut  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  destined  to  have  a  long  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  box  office  sold  out. 

The  first  period  was  one  of  spectacu¬ 
lar  development  It  is  the  writer’s  humble 
opinion  that  the  second  will  not  be  far 
behind  in  Ibis  respect.  Of  course,  tin- 
development  of  tbe  Mercury-winged 
motor  car  of  to-day  from  the  horse- 
drawn  vehicle  and  from  trie  roaring,  clanking, 
wheezing  steam  juggernauts  of  earlier  cen¬ 
turies,  was  an  achievement,  the  equal  of  which 
probably  never  will  be  seen  again  But  radical 
changes  in  ou:  method  of  road  travel  are  coining 
none  the  less.  I*  or  another  five  years,  or  at  most 
ten,  the  present  type  of  motor  car  will  continue  to 
develop  in  appearance,  operation,  and  comfort.  Then 
something  new  and  entirely  different,  arid,  needless 
to  say,  better,  in  the  way  of  vehicles  will  tie  brought 
out  by  the  present  automobile  industry,  and  will  In- 
adopted  universally.  That  is  tbe  writer’s  guess. 

It  may  be  that  fuel  will  be  the  mother  of  this  new 
invention.  Experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  tell  us 
that,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  there  is  not  enough 
oil  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  supply  the  soaring 
demand  for  gasoline  for  more  than  a  few  yea-s 
longer  at  the  present  rat*-  of  consumption.  What, 
then,  shall  we  turn  to?  Will  it  be  electricity,  steam, 
alcohol,  or  some  new  force  as  yet  unemployed?  The 
writer  has  a  nebulous  idea,  but  will  refrain  from  men¬ 
tioning  it — to  avoid  a  literary  lynching  bee. 

It  is  altogether  possible  that  some  system  or  de¬ 
vice  may  spring  up  to  multiply  greatly  the  number 
of  motor-car  miles  we  can  obtain  from  a  gallon  of 
gasoline.  Every  day  we  hear  of  new  compounds, 
new  gasoline  substitutes,  new  methods  of  “doctoring” 
gasoline,  aimed  to  bring  about  the  much-desired  re¬ 
sult.  One  by  one  they  fail  to  make  good  or  are 
proved  to  be  mere  get-rich-quick  schemes.  Now  we 
hear  of  a  humble  mechanic  whose  discovery  of  a 
method  of  vaporizing  gasoline  by  electricity  has  been 
purchased  by  a  group  of  motor-wise  business  men, 
because  he  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  get  some¬ 
thing  like  ten  times  the  normal  mileage  out  of  gaso¬ 
line.  More  power  to  him!  We  hope  the  new  system 
makes  good— the  industry  Will  welcome  it  with  open 
arms.  But  what  if  all  these  claims  are  true?  It 
only  postpones  the  day  when  the  supply  of  gasoline 
will  reach  its  end.  And  what  then? 

And  in  1925? 

LET  us  not  argue  what  is  coming  aftei  the  present 
j  type  of  motor  car.  Let  us  rather  star-gaze  a 
bit  into  the  really  near  future  and  see  what  is 
going  to  happen  during  the  next  five  or  ten  years. 
We  can  see  these  probabilities  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy. 

It  will  be  a  period  of  gradual  evolution  of  exist¬ 
ing  practices,  with  changes  important  and  vital,  but 
not  necessarily  revolutionary.  Motor-car  design  is 
on  a  less  experimental  basis  now  so  far  as  the  main 
essentials  and  general  layout  of  tbe  motor  car  are 
concerned,  and  where  improvements  are  made  they 
will  be  of  a  kind  not  so  quickly  appreciated  by  the 
buyer  of  a  car,  although  just  as  important  to  him 


as  anything  yet  done.  For  example,  it  was  a  big  de¬ 
velopment  when  the  six-cylinder  motor  first  came 
out;  another  spectacular  step  was  taken  when  the 
eights  and  the  twelves  appeared  on  the  scene.  But 
now  we  are  past  those  major  changes — we  are  enter¬ 
ing  on  the  period  of  refinements.  For  instance, 
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engineers  will  be  giving  in¬ 
creasing  attention  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  carburetor  to 
cope  with  the  heavier  fuel  of 
to-day.  They  will  do  great 
things  in  this  direction.  They 
must.  But  the  buyer  will  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  only  mildly. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable 
tendency  in  the  design  of 
American  cars  is  the  leaning 
toward  straight  lines  and  planes,  rather  than  the 
curves  which  have  characterized  cars  of  the  recent 
past.  It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  idea  that  corners 
must  he  square  and  the  general  lines  severe  to  a 
striking  extent. 

Undoubtedly  the  quantity  car  manufacturer  is  pay¬ 
ing  more  attention  tc  the  appearance  of  his  product 
than  in  any  previous  year.  Better  finish,  and  a 
proper  regard  for  fit  of  the  parts,  have  resulted  in 
the  average  stock  car  looking  more  like  a  custom- 
built  model  than  ever  before.  Doors  shut  with  a 
better , fit  and  there  are  no  quarter-inch  cracks  be¬ 
tween  their  edges  and  the  body  openings. 

Upholstery  in  almost  every  case  is  of  a  better 
quality  than  in  the  past  and  cushions  are  so  built 
that  they  will  not  “settle”  after  a  few  weeks’  use. 
There  really  has  been  a  great  advance  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  motor-car  cushions — due  to  the  use  of 
main  and  auxiliary  springs,  the  placing  of  each  in  a 
separate  pocket  of  heavy  cloth  so  that  it  will  not  get 
out  of  line  and  sag — and  in  other  details.  But  since 
these  improvements  are  not  seen,  most  of  us  give 
little  thought  to  them. 

Many  of  the  high-class  bodies  are  designed  with 
much  thought  for  the  convenience  of  the  user.  There 
are  special  cabinets  in  some  bodies  for  the  jack,  the 
tools,  and  the  side-curtain  fittings.  Inbuilt  locks 
for  the  doors  and  for  various  parts  of  the  mecha¬ 
nism  are  placed  on  many  of  the  new  cars.  Devices 
that  make  it  easy  to  dim  the  headlights  or  to  throw 
the  rays  of  light  downward  when  passing  other  cars 
are  mounted  on  the  steering  column  in  several  popu¬ 
lar  makes.  Nearly  every  car  now  is  offered  with 
some  kind  of  dimming  lenses  for  the  headlights.  The 
manufacturers  are  simplifying  this  problem  for  the 
owner  (and  it's  a  real  problem)  by  doing  the  testing 
of  the  plants  and  fitting  devices  that  they  are  sure 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  laws  in  force  in  most 
of  the  States. 

The  aim  to-day  is  to  make  the  motor  car  as  fine 


y 


and  as  complete  a  product  as  ingenuity  and  j> 
sourcefulness  can  make  it.  Everything  imaginaU 
is  done  to  anticipate  the  wants  of  the  exacting  public; 
not  by  tacking  on  this  or  that  gimcrack  which  mighj 
possibly  be  of  advantage,  but  by  incorporating  sues 
conveniences  as  have  been  tried  out  thoroughly  an! 

found  to  be  of  practical  value  to  the  mat 
who  drives  and  those  who  ride  with  him. 

In  the  mechanical  features  of  the  192*5 
car  perhaps  the  one  thing  that  stands  out 
as  having  receive! 
most  attention  is  the 
carburet  ion  system 
Recognizing  that  the 
modern  car  must  hark 
die  efficiently  he  a  vie  B 
fuels  than  heretoj 
fore,  n  e  a  r  1  y  every; 
motor  shows  evidence 
of  deep  thought  o| 
this  matter.  Mam! 
folds  a  r  e  provide? 
with  hot  section 
through  w  h^c  h  th< 
gas  must  pass  on  it 
way  to  the  cylinders 
FHte  *  J  in  order  I  hat  it  ma; 

vaporize  better.  Cat 
buretors  have  been  alterei 
to  work  better  with  this  les 
volatile  material;  and  th 
result  is  that,  although 
present  day  motor  fuel  i 
far  from  the  kind  of  stuf 
we  used  to  buy,  so  far  a 
the  amount  of  heat  rr 
quired  for  its  efficient  combustion  is  concernec 
the  carburet  ion  system  lias  been  so  improved  tha 
the  motorist  knows  very  little  of  the  worries  of  th 
engineer.  To  put  it,  differently,  the  onrburetio! 
system  has  been  carried  forward  in  step  with  thi 
lowering  of  the  volatility  of  (he  fuel.  And  it  t 
undoubtedly  a  safe  prediction  for  tbe  future  tha' 
the  motor-car  engineer  will  meet  any  emergency  tha! 
may  arise  in  the  fuel  situation.  He  is  at  work  con¬ 
stantly,  never  satisfied  with  the  advances  he  ha 
made.  If  anything,  he  has  overtaken  the  reduction  it 
the  quality  of  the  motor  fuel,  and  to-day  the  motor 
ear  engine  works  more  efficiently  on  the  fuel  it  ha* 
to  use  than  did  the  engine  of  a  few  years  back  on  a 
much  higher  grade. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  year  has  seen  much  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  weight  of  the  average  chassis.  Perhap.* 
the  influence  of  the-  airplane  is  seen  in  this,  for  since 
every  unnecessary  pound  has  to  be  clipped  off  the 
ships  of  fhe  air,  and  since  many  of  the  automobile 
men  had  to  attack  that  problem  during  the  years 
just  passed,  they  have  profited  by  this  experience 
and  are  putting  those  same  ideas  to  work  in  motor 
cars.  At  any  rate,  you  will  find  a  few  pounds  cut  of! 
here  and  there  where  it  can  be  spared,  and  the  sum 
total  is  a  sizable  item.  Some  of  it  is  in  the  bodies: 
much  of  it  can  he  ascribed  to  the  use  of  better  mate¬ 
rials;  better  design  plays  its  part. 

Trouble-Shooting  in  tin*  Factory 

MUCH  of  the  trouble  experienced  by  certain  o! 
the  makers  in  the  past  because  of  the  use  o' 
frames  that  were  too  light,  allowing  misalign 
ment  and  undue  “weaving,”  has  been  overcome  bj 
the  adoption  of  frames  of  deeper  section  and  witf 
more  points  of  reenforcement.  This  is  a  featun 
that  might  not  be  of  moment  when  the  car  is  new 
but  it  spel’ls  longer  life  when  all  is  said  and  done 
Then,  too,  engines  have  been  made  smoother- running 
in  a  number  of  instances  by  using  larger  crankshaft* 
thus  reducing  the  tendency  to  “whip”  or  wobble  a; 
high  speeds.  This  is  a  point  that  reduces  the  straw 
on  the  whole  make-up  <yf  the  chassis. 

Chassis  improvement  j  during  the  past  year  hav* 
been  mostly  in  the  use  of  heavier  parts  where  needed 
lighter  parts  where  they  could  be  made  so  without 
detrimental  effect,  better  steels  throughout,  ane 
newer  heat  treatments  which  have  sometimes  re¬ 
sulted  in  sufficient  added  strength  to  a  part  to  alio*, 
of  its  being  reduced  in  size  and  consequently  it, 
weight.  (Continued  on  page  98) 
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Twelve  Representative  Americans  Give  Collier  s  1  heir  Personal  Opinions 


.■hacking  logi- 
less  business, 
anil  I  can 
la’,  altitude. 


CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB 

Chairman  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 

rHE  best  evidence  that  I  think  the  future  holds 
promise  is  that  I  am  going  ahead  in  every 
enterprise  in  which  I  am  concerned  with  all 
possible  new  construction  to  meet  an  ever- 
, creasing  business.  For,  whatever  checks  may  an- 
ear,  I  think  they  wik  be  so  temporary  t  h  y  can  ade- 
uately  be  met.  if  ana  when  they  arise  Not!  mg  on 
ne  horizon  is  so  serious  as  to  wai  ian 
al  expansion.  1  expect  more  and  not 
I  have  always  >een  a  ‘‘bull’  on  Amei 
md  noth.ng  now  to  make  me  change 
t  is  true  that  the  unrest  is  great  aim  more  impor- 
ant  than  the  unrest  is  the  spreading  notion  tnat  a 
nan  can  go  ahead  by  doing  less  instead  of  by  doing 
nore.  The  world  never  had  a  place  for  a  lazy  man— 
t  has  not  now— and  it  does  nor  alter  the  situation  to 
organize  laziness  and  call  it  a  “social  movement, 
s  easy  to  persuade  a  foolish  person  that  something 
may  be  had  for  nothing— that  a  living  may  be  had 
without  work.  But  the  unfortunate  part  of  it  all  is 
that  these  delusions  hit  those  who  do  not  have  them 
more  than  those  who  do — it  is  the  women  and  the 
children  of  the  man  who  would  rather  talk  than  worn 
who  are  the  real  sufferers.  The  sensible  men^  are 
often  held  back  by  the  loud  talkers,  and  1  am  at  raid 
that  conditions  may  have  to  get  worse  before  t  ie., 
get  better,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  ar  ■ 
always  a  certain  number  of  peop.e  who  cannot  be 
convinced  except  objectively— that  is,  woo  insist  upon 
learning  economics  through  their  stomachs.  It  is  a 
disservice  to  the  man  who  works  to  tell  him  he  ca  i 
progress  without  working  or  that  Nature’s  bounties 
are  gained  by  conversation.  If  we  do  not  work,  we 
cannot  produce,  and  then  there  will  be  nothing  t  > 
divide.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  way  of  the 
worker  in  America  will  be  better  than  ever  before, 
but  that  cannot  happen  without  the  will  to  work. 

But  I  cannot  believe  that  the  common  sense  of  the 
nation  will  permit  the  marvelous  wealth  of  this  coun¬ 
try  to  be  neglected— there  is  so  much  here  for  every¬ 
one  that  it  is  unthinkable  that  any  course  could  be 
chosen  which  would  not  benefit  anyone  and  which 
would  injure  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

The  demand  for  goods  everywhere  «s  enormous. 
There  is  more  business  than  any  man  can  visualize; 
there  is  plenty  of  work  ahead  for  every  band  and 
brain.  And  I  say  this  with  a  full  regard  for  the  fact 
that  unless  some  adjustments  are  made  for  credit 
we  shall  shortly  be  unable  to  sell  to  Europe.  I  think 
those  adjustments  can  be  made;  it  is  a  bankers 
problem,  but  I  can  see  several  modes  of  arranging 
credits.  For  instance,  there  is  no  particular  reason 
why  the  governments  abroad  cannot  issue  securities 
which  will  take  priority  over  their  war  loans.  The 
owners  of  businesses  frequently  have  to  sacrifice 
their  own  liens  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  re¬ 
habilitation— that  is  nearly  always  the  case  in  a  cor¬ 
porate  reorganization  through  a  receivership.  The 
lame  principle  can  be  applied  to  national  affairs. 

But  I  am  interested,  in  so  far  as  the  steel  trade 
is  concerned,  in  selling  to  Europe  for  their1  sakes 
and  not  for  our  own.  I  want  to  see  them  get  on 
their  feet  again.  But  whether  or  not  we  trade  with 
Europe  will  make  no  present  difference  in  the  steel 
trade.  There  is  at  this  moment  demand  enough  in 
this  country  for  steel  to  keep  the  mills  going  on 
full  time  for  years  to  come.  Our  home  market  is 
rapacious.  I  cannot  see  anything  to  worry  about. 


JAMES  B.  FORGAN 

Chairman  First  National  Bank,  Chicago 

COUNTRY  debating  societies  used  to  spend  a  deal 
of  time  arguing  whether  anticipation  was  better 
than  realization.  If  they  had  ever  brought  their  de¬ 
bates  around  to  business  conditions,  they  might  have 
realized  that  to  a  considerable  extent  realization  fol¬ 
lows  anticipation  as  night  follows  day.  If  only  enough 
people  can  decide  we  are  going  to  have  financial 
difficulties,  we  shall  have  them,  and  by  the  same 
token  if  the  majority  of  people  decide  that  we  are 
not  going  to  have  them,  we  shall  either  not  have  them 
at  all  or  have  a  very  light  attack.  Therefore,  I  have 
counseled  those  who  have  fears  to  keep  them  for 


“Here  comes  Opportunity  with  her 
fighting  clothes  on!"  Twelve  notable 
Americans  tell  you  here  what  they 
expect  this  year.  Twelve  men — but 
the  number  might  as  well  be  twelve 
hundred,  for,  like  all  farsighted 
Americans,  these  men  agree  that 
1920  will  be  a  good  year,  and  that 
cooperation  and  production  (winch 
•means  hard  work)  wdl  bring  us  a 
•prosperous,  full- fruited  New  1  ear. 


their  own  amusement  and  under  no  circumstances 
to  give  them  widespread  circulation.  Any  wide¬ 
spread  anticipation  of  untoward  events  produces  a 
fear  that  in  turn  breeds  a  panic.  None  of  us  can 
fully  grasp  all  the  social,  political^  or  financial  forces 
at  work  in  the  world  nor  can  we  accurately  foresee 
the  effect  of  those  we  do  see.  We  can  be  optimistic 
or  pessimistic  just  as  we  like.  But  I  think  that 
whatever  the  future  may  hold  can  be  overcome  by 
courage.  There  may  be  little  to  overcome ! 


CHARLES  W.  ELIOT 

President  Emeritus,  Harvard  Universitg 

IT  is  well  for  the  American  people  to  consider  the 
moral  gains  they  have  made  since  January,  191  < 
Out  of  the  war,  and  particularly  out  of  the  draft, 
are  coming  great  improvements  in  American  edu- 
cation.  There  is  strong  hope  that  the  National 
Government  will  take  active  part  in  securing  uni¬ 
versal  physical  training  for  ail  children  and  youth, 
universal  instruction  in  personal  and  community 
hygiene,  and  universal  acquaintance  before  the 
eighteenth  year  with  the  elements  of  domestic  and 
agricultural  arts,  and  with  the  processes  of  scien¬ 
tific  reasoning. 

The  war  has  made  conspicuous  the  great  increase 
of  man’s  power  over  Nature.  The  powers  developed 
in  war  industries  will  be  used  for  promoting  human 
welfare,  and  with  a  zeal  and  a  sense  of  brotherhood 
which  were  by  no  means  so  common  before  the  war 
.as  they  are  now.  It  must  be  counted  another  gam 
for  human  society  that  during  the  war  socialism 
proved  itself  only  a  destructive  social  theory  and 
practice. 

If  we  apprehend  the  wide  scope  and  great  promise 
of  these  gains  for  humanity,  we  shall  enter  upon 
the  year  1920  with  good  hope. 


A' 


C.  S.  JACKSON 

Publisher  Oregon  Journal 

THROUGHOUT  the  coast  thete  is  calmness,  confi¬ 
dence.  and  cheerfulness  with  augury  for  good  times 
in  the  new  year.  Banks  are  bulging  with  real  coin 
which  seeks  investment  in  industry  and  enterprise. 
Warehouses  filled  with  life's  necessities  furnish  sur¬ 
pluses  for  the  outside,  while  another  full  harvest  is 
but  a  few  months  away.  Nothing  darkens  the  clear 
sky  of  prosperity  other  than  the  threatening  clouds 
of  the  late  war  and  the  stupid  partisan  politics  ram¬ 
pant  in  the  last  Congress,  in  which  politicians  were 
guided,  not  by  thought  of  the  country’s  needs  but 
with  issues  with  which  to  fool  the  public  in  1920. 
Henry  Adams  wrote :  “This  is  not  a  world  that  sensi¬ 
tive  and  timid  natures  can  regard  without  a  shud¬ 
der.”  In  spite  of  men  of  sensitive  natures  there  are 
more  than  enough  others  in  these  parts  who  are 
optimistically  confident  of  a  prosperous,  full-fruited, 
full-blooded  new  year. 


SAMUEL  M.  VAUCLAIN 

President  Baldwin  Locomotive  Work* 

YOUR  telegram  received.  Cannot  oblige  you  by 
writing  article  for  Collier’s  Weekly,  Am  too  busy 
building  locomotives. 


SAMUEL  GOMPERS 

President  American  Federation  of  Labor 

MERICA  will  prosper  this  year  if  Americans  do 
-  the  work  that  waits  to  be  done.  If  production  rises 
to  the  level  it  should  reach,  if  bickering  and  recrimi¬ 
nation  cease,  nothing  can  prevent  this  from  being 
a  banner  year.  And  why  shouldn’t  Americans  do 
their  work?  Will  they  let  a  few  reactionaries  among 
the  leaders  of  business  stop  them  by  denying  justice 
and  imposing  autocracy?  Will  they  let  self-appointed 
radical  leaders,  disciples  of  the  Bolshevists,  tyran¬ 
nical  in  their  desird  to  impose  the  will  of  a  minority 
on  all  the  people,  stop  them?  Americans  are  not  fools. 
They  will  resist  and  resent  tyranny  or  injustice. 
They  will  let  no  autocrats  pick  their  pockets,  whether 
those  autocrats  wear  silk  hats  or  red  neckties. 


LOUIS  F.  SWIFT 

President  Swift  &  Co. 

A  MAN  sometimes  attains  a  reputation  as  a  prophet 
by  being  a  good  guesser.  I  never  exercise  my 
powers  in  this  direction.  But  it  would  seem  the 
greatest  need  of  1920  is  production.  No  industry  and 
no  country  can  continually  boost  wages  and  prosper 
without  an  increase  of  production. 

Every  man  would  like  to  see  his  fellows  earn  the 
maximum.  The  man  who  earns  the  maximum,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  man  who  produces  it.  Labor  and  Capital 
both  must  produce  more  in  1920  than  they  did  in 
1919  if  we  are  to  go  ahead.  And  go  ahead  we  nlust. 

In  the  packing  industry  the  problem  is  identical 
with  that  in  other  industries.  Europe  mujt  be  fed; 
and  to  feed  Europe  it  will  be  necessary  to  finance 
her.  Naturally,  with  the  dollar  the  ranking  coin  of 
the  world,  all  nations  want  dollar  credit  instead  of 
credit  in  the  coin  of  their  own  countries. 

I  believe  firmly  that  a  sane,  sound  program  will 
be  worked  out  which  will  solve  the  problems  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  financing.  With  these  two  questions 
settled,  nothing  can  stop  our  onward  march. 


WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 

Editor  Vtnporth  Gazette 

■  f 

IT  will  be  a  good  year — the  best  that  ever  saw  the 
earth  rolling  around  the  sun.  Never  doubt  that.  Of 
course  the  devil  will  be  to  pay  this  year ;  and  he  will 
have  a  larger  bill  than  he  ever  had.  That  also  is  a 
part  of  the  high  cost  of  living — this  eternal  bill  of 
the  devil’s  to  pay.  He  will  demand  pay  for  polit¬ 
ical  upheavals  and  social  disturbances  and  financial 
panics  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  human  dis¬ 
orders  from  general  strikes  to  revolution  in  spots. 
But  the  joyous  part  of  it  is  the  fact  that  while  the 
devil  is  to  pay  in  large  sums,  we  shall  pay  him.  The 
surplus  of  civilization  in  America  is  large  enough  to 
stand  the  strain.  America  is  going  to  the  stars 
by  hard  ways;  but  not  at  all  to  the  devil.  We  are 
traveling  along  lines  of  greatest  resistance,  but  we 
are  going  foi-ward  and  the  travail  is  all  good  for 
our  soul’s  muscles.  The  greater  the  shock — and 
don’t  worry,  the  year’s  shock  may  be  terrific — the 
greater  the  victory  at  overcoming  it.  No  one  should 
fear  for  the  fundamental  sanity  of  the  American 
people,  nor  for  the  rock-ribbed  strength  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Government.  These  two,  each  sustaining  the 
other,  will  weather  the  storm.  It  may  be,  perhaps  it 
must  be,  a  big  storm  brewing.  But  at  the  end  of  it 
America  will  be  stronger  for  the  struggle  and  surer 
of  her  strength  by  reason  of  the  great  trial.  Never 
before  have  dangers  loomed  ahead  as  they  loom  now. 
And  never  before  have  we  been  so  ready  to  meet 
them  For  we  are  a  young  nation  and  adventure  is 
in  our  hearts.  America  goes  forth  into’ the  new  year 
a  bridegroom  from  his  chamber  rejoicing  as  a  strong 
man  There  is  everything  to  face  and  nothing  to 
fear  It  was  for  this  year  that  our  fathers  died 
at  Bunker  Hill  and  Gettysburg,  and  for  this  year 
that  our  brothers  died  in  the  Argonne  Forest  and  at 
Chateau-Thierry.  They  did  not  die  that  we  should 
live  as  mollusks ;  but  that  we  should  have  glorious 
opportunity  to  strive  as  men  for  great  causes.  And 
here  comes  Opportunity  with  her  fighting  clothes  on. 
Who’s  afraid!  Let’s  go! 
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ROY  W.  HOWARD 

President  United  Press  Association 

1HE  degree  in  which  the  country  is  to  avail  itself 
of  unprecedented  opportunity  is  the  only  ques- 
>n  for  1920. 

There  are  three  vital  considerations — the  speed 
th  which  peace  is  made,  the  action  that  is  taken 
stabilize  and  reestablish  foreign  exchange,  and 
■omptness  in  providing  of  an  American  mercan- 

[e  marine.  ... 

Regardless  of  international  political  policies,  Amer- 
a’s  international  commercial  policy  must  be  adopted 
ithout  reservations.  The  way  leads  only  forward, 
e  cannot  turn  back. 

All  Americans  must  realize  that  our  international 
ade  is  a  domestic  issue,  a  vital  factor  in  our  pros- 
;rity  at  home.  The  extent  to  which  Americans 
alize  and  act  upon  this  idea  will  determine  the 
dent  by  which  1920  prosperity  will  overshadow 
•evious  records. 

GEORGE  F.  JOHNSON 

President  Endicott -Johnson  Company 

THE  year  1920  should  be,  and  I  believe  will  be, 
■  a  vast  improvement  over  1919.  The  relations  be- 
ireen  Labor  and  Capital  should  be  gradually  ironed 
it.  Industry  should  be  working  more  smoothly  and 
irmoniously.  The  natural  reflex  of  the  war  should 
>  rapidly  passing.  We  should  be  more  sane,  more 
insiderate,  and  more  reasonable.  Labor  should 
eet  Capital  halfway  at  least,  and  consider  Evo- 
ition,  not  Revolution,  as  the  answer.  The  best 
e  can  hope  for  is  improvement.  We  cannot  hope 
>r  cure. 

The  war  was  a  horrible  reality,  demoralizing  in  the 
ctreme.  But  next  year  should  be  a  better  year.  Our 
isiness  is  to  be  cheerful,  courageous,  and  confident, 


What  1920  Holds 

Continued  from  preceding  page 

so  that  the  winning  of  the  war  may  be  more,  and 
mean  more,  than  defeating  Germany  in  arms. 

To  get  busy,  and  to  keep  busy,  in  productive  work 
is  the  answer  to  our  present  problems. 

GEORGE  E.  ROBERTS 

Vice  President  National  City  Hank 

THE  world’s  great  need  at  this  time  plainly  is  that 
people  shall  go  to  work.  If  for  one  year  the  strife 
over  theories  of  society  could  be  laid  aside,  and  every¬ 
body  would  give  his  best  energies  to  the  kind  of  work 
which  he  know?  best,  under  the  old  conditions  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  the  results  would  give  an  enor¬ 
mous  degree  of  relief.  The  wage  earners  must  have 
realized  bv  th i s  time  that  their  situation  cannot  be 
improved  simply  by  raising  wages;  the  supply  of  com¬ 
mon  comforts  must  be  increased.  It  is  not  profiteers 
who  are  raising  prices,  but  consumers  who  are 
bidding  against  each  other  for  an  inadequate 
supply. 

The  workingmen  are  looking  for  relief  in  the 
wrong  quarter.  The  best  authorities  have  computed 
that  if  all  the  profits  of  employers  were  distributed 
in  wages,  the  latter  would  not  be  increased  by  more 
than  25  per  cent  at  the  outside,  and  the  first  con¬ 
fiscation  would  paralyze  industry  so  that  there  would 
be  no  more  profits  for  anybody.  On  the  other  hand, 
excellent  authorities  estimate  that  present  produc¬ 
tion  might  be  increased  from  25  to  40  per  cent  it 
the  wage  earners  would  recognize  that  they  were 
interested  in  having  it  increased.  The  average  wage 
earner  gives  no  consideration  to  the  consumers, 
because  personally  he  consumes  so  little  of  his 
own  product,  but  the  wage  earners  and  small 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 

producers  make  up  the  great  body  of  consumers. 
Nevertheless,  headway  is  being  made.  The  United 
States  has  built  about  6,000,000  tons  of  ships  in  the 
past  year,  a  feat  never  approached  before  in  any 
country.  That  will  facilitate  trade.  Europe,  parts 
of  it,  is  gaining  ground,  and  as  it  comes  back  into 
production  will  not  only  require  less  from  us,  but 
at  present  rates  of  exchange  will  send  more  products 
to  us.  Prices  are  around  the  crest  and  will  inevitably 
decline.  The  crop  of  sugar  now  being  ground  in 
Cuba  will  aggregate  4,500,000  tons,  against  2,500,000 
tons  from  the  best  crop  before  the  war.  We  have 
ninety  beet-sugar  factories  in  the  United  States 
against  sixty  before  the  war.  When  Europe  conies 
back  to  its  prewar  production,  what  will  be  the  price 
of  sugar?  And  so  of  other  things.  High  prices  not 
only  offer  an  inducement  to  increase  production,  but 
create  the  capital  to  accomplish  the  increase. 

ROBERT  J.  THORNE 

President  Montgomery  Want  &  Co. 

I  SEE  nothing  in  1920  but  a  continuation  of  a 
gradual  readjustment  of  the  world  so  that  it  may 
again  live  in  peace  and  civilization.  In  the  United 
States  we  have  a  splendid  foundation  for  prosperity. 

Production,  on  account  of  general  lack  of  applica¬ 
tion  and  efficiency  of  labor,  is  lower  than  during  the 
prewar  period,  while  demand,  with  all  wage  earners 
employed  and  receiving  high  wages,  is  great.  The 
buying  movement  for  the  past  six  months  has  broken 
all  records  and  it  will  continue  as  far  as  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  people  is  concerned.  Nothing 
can  curtail  it  except  voluntary  economy.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  wages  are  near  their  peak  except  for 
minor  adjustments  in  certain  industries. 

The  difficulties  one  sees  ahead  should  only  encour¬ 
age  him  to  put  his  head  a  little  higher  in  the  air 
and  walk  more  firmly  and  courageously. 
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rHE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  LADDER 


"SATURDAY  morning  dawned  H  V 

brightly  for  Grant  Stewart. 

Well,  it  didn’t  really  dawn 
that  way  for  him;  he  was 
)und  asleep  when  it  actually  dawned,  of  course.  But 
e  began  the  day  blithely,  gayly,  cheerfully.  He 
rhistled  as  he  bathed;  he  smiled,  in  delighted  antici- 
ation,  as  he  went  downstairs  and  to  his  breakfast, 
'he  day  had  given  a  rare  promise  as  he  had  contem- 
lated  it  from  his  bedroom  window;  before  he  went 
j  the  table  he  stepped  outside  and  tested  it.  It  was 
erfect — no  lesser  word  could  match  that  day.  The 
ir  was  like  a  sparkling  wine.  A  brisk  wind,  clean 
nd  fresh  from  the  western  hills,  straightened  out 
he  flags;  it  drove  white  clouds  before  it  across  the 
luest  of  blue  skies. 

Stewart  meant  to  play  golf  that  day.  He  was 
:oing  out  to  Ardale  for  a  foursome.  Soon  a  car 
vould  be  honking  outside;  one  of  the  other  men  was 
o  pick  him  up.  Later  there  would  be  dinner ;  later 
till  dancing.  He  could  count  upon  half  a  dozen 
lances  at  least  with  Anne  Carthew,  no  matter  how 
ierce  the  competition  might  be.  There  was  no  flaw 
n  the  jewel  of  Stewart’s  contentment  as  he  tasted 
lis  grapefruit. 

Yet,  before  night — !  Before  night  fell  he  had 
leased  to  find  mere  flaws  in  that  jewel ;  it  had  been 
nested,  and  proved  to  be  paste  of  the  cheapest. 

He  found  his  letters  after  breakfast,  and  carried 
them  upstairs  with  him.  He  stood  a  moment,  before 
he  opened  them,  looking  out  from  the  windows  of  bis 
living  room.  Before  him  stretched  the  park.  The 
first  frosts  had  touched  the  trees;  the  ma^s  of  green 
was  splashed  with  vivid  colors;  orange,  crimson,  yel¬ 
low.  He  loved  the  prospect  from  those  windows;  it 
was  good  to  be  home,  to  be  able  to  look  out  like  this 
again.  It  was  glorious  now,  in  the  full  splendor  of 
the  autumn  morning.  But  he  loved  it  in  the  evening, 
too,  when  the  smoke  hupg  low  over  the  river  and  the 
setting  sun  lighted  up  the  clouds  over  the  New 
Jersey  shore,  and  in  the  misty  mornings. 

He  turned,  half  smiling,  from  the  window’,  and  at¬ 
tacked  the  letters.  He  began  to  frown;  went  to  his 
desk;  drew  out  a  little  sheaf  of  papers,  and,  still 
frowning,  made  some  notes  with  a  pencil — calcula¬ 
tions.  He  set  down  a  total,  and  whistled.  More 
letters  remained;  the  next  two  or  three  wiped  out 
creases  from  his  forehead.  But  then  he  came  to  one 
which,  being  read,  made  him  swear  in  sneer,  dis¬ 
gusted  surprise.  He  looked  about  the  room. 


\Y  I  L  L  I  A  M  A  l.  M  O  N  W  O  L  F 

DSTRATED  BY  LESTER  RAI, 

If  you  ever  sold  a  motor  truck,  or  bought  - 
one  from  an  alert  and  resourceful  salesman, 
you  will  recognize  the  truth  of  this  story, 
which,  to  prevent  easy  recognition  of  " Grant 
Stewart”  and  his  wife  ( both  real  people), 
Mr.  Wolff  has  put  into  the  form  of  fiction. 

The  letter  was  from  the  agents  of  the  building. 
Its  words  dripped  honey,  but  their  taste  was  bitter. 
He  knew,  doubtless,  how  costs  were  rising.  Taxes 
were  to  be  increased  again;  coal  cost  more;  service 
was  more  expensive.  It  came  to  this — his  rent  was 
to  be  four  hundred  dollars  more  a  year.  They  hoped 
they  were  to  retain  him  as  a  tenant.  And — oh,  it 
was  an  afterthought,  a  trifling  thing,  but  it  would 
make  the  balancing  of  their  books  easier  if  he  could 
favor  them  with  a  check  for  the  rent  for  the  current 
month,  now  somewhat  overdue. 

STEWART’S  frown  was  very  deep  indeed  now. 
He  took  out  his  check  book  and  scowled  at  the 
figures  it  presented  tor  hi?  consideration ;  scowled 
again  at  the  calendar,  which,  after  all,  had  no  discre¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  of  the  information  it  c<  nveyed. 

Stewart,  really,  was  grieved,  rather  than  angry 
He  felt  that  he?  position  was  absurd — that  it  was. 
also,  something  less  than  fair.  insider  it,  a-  he 
was  forced  to  do.  Rather  more  than  two  years  be¬ 
fore  he  had  been  one  of  the  first  men  to  go  to  an 
officers'  training  camp.  He  had  served  with  credit 
and  some  distinction  abroad;  be  had,  very  cheerfully, 
volunteered  for  further  work  oversea,  after  the  armi¬ 
stice;  he  had  lately  come  home  from  Germany.  And 
he  had  come  home  to  find  that  an  income  that,  in 
the  spring  of  1917.  had  been  adequate,  no  longer 
enabled  him  to  meet  his  ordinary  expenses. 

He  wondered  if  there  was  to  be  any  limit  to  the 
rise  in  prices.  Everything  had  gone  up — this  matter 
of  his  rent,  was  only  the  last  straw.  Everything  had 
gone  up,- that  except  his  income.  To  the  extent 
that  h(  had  >ld  secui  ties  of  a  high  yfield  to  buy 
1  iberty  Bonds,  that,  indeed,  had  been  reduced. 

The  clamor  of  a  motor  horn  below  roused  him. 


He  put  his  head  out  of  the  window 
and  saw  Shelburne’s  roadster  be- 
r  h  low,  and  Shelburne,  at  its  wheel, 

waving  up  to  him. 

“All  right!”  he  called,  and  hurried  to  gather  his 
things.  No  use  worrying;  it  spoiled  a  man’s  drive 
and  raised  the  deuce  with  his  putting.  And  it  did 
no  good;  that  was  the  worst  of  it. 

Stewart’s  was  a  useful  temperament.  He  played 
good  golf  that  day;  you  would  never  have  thought,  : 
seeing  him  sink  a  twelve-foot  putt  that  gave  his  side 
the  match,  that  anything  but  golf  could  lie  unon  his 
mind.  And,  in  fact,  he  had  dismissed  his  troubles;  ' 
had  made  an  appointment  with  them  for  a  later  day, 
as  it  were.  They  were  to  wait  upon  him  on  Monday 
morning;  he  would  see  them  then,  give  them  a  hear¬ 
ing,  see  what  was  to  be  done.  . 

That  was  very  well  for  those  which  had  already 
claimed  his  attention.  But  others  crowded  upon 
their  heels.  He  was  changing  his  clothes,  after  his 
shower,  when  Treadway  came  up  to  him,  looking 
uncomfortable. 

“Hello!”  said  Stewart.  “How’s  that  slice?” 

“Rotten,”  said  Treadway.  “I  say,  Grant — er —  . 
well — the  fact  is — I  wish  you’d — I’ve  been  asked — 
damn  it,  I  hate  this — but — can’t  you  mail  a  check 
for  your  house  account?  Er — if  you’re  hard  up, 
you  know — I — can  let  you  have  some  money,  old 
man?” 

“Oh — no — why — thanks,  but  I  can  manage,  all 
right.  Sorry,  T-'ead.  I’ve  been  short  while  I  was 
■•••airing  for  some  dividends,  that’s  all.  Cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  going  up  so-— and  I  had  to  lay  in  so  much  new 
truck  when  I  got  out  of  the  service — ” 

“Sure — we’re  all  poor  as  church  mice.  Don’t  know 
what  the  country's  coming  to,  with  all  these  strikes 
and  Bolsheviki.  But  the  rules,  you  know — ” 

“That's  all  right,”  said  Stewart  again,  flushing. 
“Awfully  sorry  you  had  to  bother  with  it,  Tread. 
I’ll  send  a  check  as  soon  as  I  get  home  to-night.” 

“Fine — thanks,  Grant.  Staying  for  dinner  and 
the  dance,  aren’t  you?  Good.  See  you  later.” 

THAT  was  all  right,  of  course.  Stewart  had 
known  Treadway  and  the  other  men  involved 
most  of  his  life.  They  understood.  And  still 
t  wasn’t  oleasant.  And  the  devil  of  it  was  he 
didn’t  see  just  what  he  was  to  do  about  it.  Some- 
-hing,  of  course — he  must  do  something.  He  couldn’t 
tro  ,,n  like  this.  There  was  some  old  saying  in  his 
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mind — pouring  a  quart  into  a  pint  measure.  Was  he 
trying  to  do  that?  Or  to  make  a  pint  fill  a  quart 
bottle  ? 

But  once  more  he  dismissed  his  troubles;  added 
this  new  one  to  the  list  with  which  he  had  appoint¬ 
ments  Monday  morning.  N»  use  spoiling  this  eve¬ 
ning.  He’d  seen  Anne  for  a  minute  already.  He 
closed  his  eyes  at  the  thought  of  her;  his  lips  moved, 
faintly,  at  the  anticipation  of  dancing  with  her,  hold¬ 
ing  her  close,  melting  with  her  into  the  rhythm  of 
a  waltz. 

And  yet  through  the  peace  that  the  image  of  her 
brought  a  new  thought  came  to  stab  him.  Wasn’t 
Anne,  indeed,  the  greatest,  the  gravest,  the  most 
urgent  of  all  his  troubles?  To  be  in  love  with  her 
— and  to  be  tongue-tied,  bound  by  every  article  in  his 
code  to  keep  silent?  How  could  he  tell  her  he  loved 
her — ask  her  to  wait  for  him?  Did  she  care  for  him? 
The  question  came  again  to  torment  him,  as  it  had 
so  often.  They  were  good  friends;  he  knew  she 
liked  him  better  than  she  liked  most  men.  But  was 
there  more.  .  .  ? 

And  then,  later,  when  the  fiddles  began  to  scrape, 
Anne  was  possessed  of  a  devil.  He  sought  her  for 
the  first  dance;  she  nodded  to  him,  with  that  quick, 
curt  jerk  of  her  head,  over  the  heads  of  a  group  that 
had  been  before  him.  He  carried  her  off.  Mockery 
danced  in  her  eyes;  there  was  something  resisting, 
perverse,  in  the  sheer  lilt  of  her  body  as  she  danced. 
There  was  nothing  that  she  said  for  him  to  go  upon ; 
he  just  felt  the  impishness  of  her  mood. 

CERTAINLY  he  could  not  complain  that  she 
slighted  him.  She  danced  with  him  whenever  he 
asked  her ;  indeed,  they  danced  so  often  that  eyes 
followed  them,  heads  drew  close  together,  tongues 
wagged  concerning  them.  But  while  they  danced  and 
while  they  sat  apart  to  talk  she  flaunted  him. 

He  had  never  seen  her  look  lovelier — nor  less  like 
herself.  She  had  done  some  new  thing  to  her  hair. 
Her  dress  was  one  of  those  new,  short  things  from 
Paris.  He  frowned  when  she  asked  him  how  he 
liked  it. 

“I  don’t,”  he  said  curtly.  “I  saw  too  many  women 
in  Paris  in  clothes  like  that.  They’re  not  like  you, 
Anne.” 

She  laughed  at  him. 

“Oh,  Anne!”  he  said,  rather  desperately.  He  got 
up  and  looked  at  her,  and  his  eyes  were  hungry. 
Words  were  on  his  lips;  he  choked  them  back.  She 
must  have  known  what  case  he  was  in;  she  must 
have  guessed  the  reason  for  the  curb  he  put  upon  his 
tongue.  But  mark  what  thanks  she  gave  him!  She 
goaded  him,  tormented  him,  launched  the  barbed 
arrows  of  her  wit  at  him.  No  matter  what  he  said, 
she  turned  and  twisted  his  words  to  his  discom¬ 
fiture.  In  the  end  she  went  too  far.  He  caught  her 
two  hands  in  his,  and  drew  her  toward  him. 


“Anne — don’t!”  he  begged.  “You’re  mad  to-night. 
You’re  so  cruel.  And — and — don’t  you  know  I  love 
you?” 

“Ah — !”  she  said. 

And  the  laughing,  mocking  devil  went  out  of  her. 
Tears,  starting  swiftly,  veiled  her  eyes.  Her  hands, 
close  in  his  grip,  trembled.  Her  body,  yielding,  cried 
out  to  him  through  her  hands;  her  fingers  were  its 
messengers.  He  drew  her  close  to  him;  he  took  her 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  Her  lips  met  his;  she 
gave  him  kiss  for  kiss.  Her  lips  were  warm  on  his. 
But  he  freed  her  suddenly  and  drew  away. 

“Anne — ”  he  said.  “Anne — I  didn’t  mean — ” 

“I  did,”  she  whispered.  “I  meant  your  lips  to  tell 
me  what  your  eyes  have  said.  My  dear,  I  couldn’t 
wait — ” 

“But  that’s  just  it!”  he  cried.  “Wait — Anne, 
there’s  nothing  but  waiting  before  us !  I  can’t  marry 
you — can’t  ask  you  to  marry  me!  I  can’t  support 
you.  It’s  all  I  can  do  to  support  myself.” 

She  lifted  her  head  proudly. 

“I  know,”  she  said.  “I  heard  people  saying  you 
were  hard  up.  But  men  make  money.  Can’t  you?” 

“I’ve  never  tried,  you  see,”  he  said.  There  was 
a  lash  of  scorn  for  himself  in  his  voice;  she  winced 
as  she  heard  it.  “I  thought  I  had  enough — I  did 
have  enough.  And  there  wasn’t  anything  I  could  do 
that  seemed  worth  while,  or  that  would  pay  me  any¬ 
thing.  I  kept  on  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up, 
and  it  was  the  war  that  came  along.” 

“I  know,”  she  said,  nodding.  “But  now — Grant, 
dear,  it’s  different  now,  isn’t  it?  And  you’ve  got 
some  money.  Surely  you  can  make  enough  more.  I 
— I  don’t  want  much,  you  know,  if  I  have  you — ” 

He  smiled  a  little  when  she  said  that. 

“I’ve  got  to  see,  dear,”  he  said.  “I’ve  been  try¬ 
ing  to  find  something  already.  And  it’s  not  easy. 
Everyone  says  I’m  not  trained,  you  see.  The  jobs 
people  offer  me  wouldn’t  pay  me  more  than  thirty 
dollars  a  week  or  so,  and  they’re  so  stupid  and  dull. 
But  I’m  going  to  find  something — ” 

“Couldn’t  you — wouldn’t  it  be  worth  while  to  start 
with  anything  at  all?  It  would  be  a  start,  and  peo¬ 
ple  would  see  that  you  really  meant  to  do  things.” 

“I  can’t  see  it,”  he  said,  and  his  mouth  fell  into 
a  hard  line  that  was  new  to  her — but  that  had  been 
on  display  a  good  many  times  while  he  was  in  uni¬ 
form.  “No — I  may  be  a  chump,  but  I  think  I’m 
worth  a  real  salary.  I  don’t  want  to  start  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder.  I  think  the  idea  that  that’s 
the  right  way  to  get  going  is  all  wrong.  I  want  to 
take  a  running  start  and  grab  a  nice  fat  rung  about 
halfway  up.” 

He  grinned  as  he  said  that,  and  she  laughed,  al¬ 
though,  at  first,  she  had  been  inclined  to  frown. 

They  were  silent  for  a  little  while  then.  They 
looked  at  one  another.  This  time  it  was  her  lips  that 
trembled.  Again  he  took  her  hands,  drew  her,  so, 


toward  him,  swept  her  into  his  arms.  He  laughed 
as  he  freed  her,  holding  her  still,  so  that  her  eyes 
looked  up  at  his. 

“Then — then  I’m  engaged?”  she  said,  trying  to 
laugh,  and  making  poor  work  of  it. 

“Yes!”  The  word  crashed  down  upon  her.  “Do 
you  think  I’ll  ever  give  you  up  now?” 

And  so,  you  see,  even  although  the  jewel  of  con¬ 
tentment  that  had  sparkled  so  brightly  for  Stewart 
in  the  morning  sun  had  turned  to  paste,  the  moon 
that  rose  at  midnight  shone  upon  a  new  jewel  proof 
against  any  test.  But  he  knew  that  this  new  jewel 
that  life  had  given  him  was  not  yet  his;  that  it  had 
been  intrusted  to  his  keeping  for  a  little  time,  and 
that  if  he  were  not  worthy  of  it  it  would  be  taken 
from  him.  He  sighed,  now,  because  Monday  and 
the  hour  of  reckoning  were  so  far  away;  earlier  in 
the  day  he  had  felt  differently  as  to  that. 

MONDAY  came,  and  a  reckoning  worse  than  he 
had  counted  upon.  But  he  faced  it;  saw  it 
through.  It  wasn’t  easy  to  write  some  letters, 
see  some  people.  It  wasn’t  pleasant  to  humiliate 
himself  by  asking  for  the  time  he  needed  to  pay 
certain  of  his  debts.  But  it  was  both  easy  and  pleas¬ 
ant  to  decide  that  there  should  be  no  more  debts; 
that  hereafter  what  he  had  not  the  cash  to  buy  he 
would  not  buy  at  all. 

He  devoted  Monday’s  morning  to  the  matter  of  his 
bills.  The  afternoon,  rather  magnificently,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  to  finding  that  vacant  rung,  halfway 
up  the  ladder  of  success,  which  he  was  determined  to 
reach  at  a  bound.  He  was  a  young  man,  you  will 
have  gathered,  of  some  proper  pride;  it  was  not  his 
way  to  seek  favors  from  his  friends.  Moreover, 
those  offers  he  had  treated  so  cavalierly  had  come 
from  friends.  .  .  . 

This  portion  of  this  tale,  were  it  set  forth  in  de¬ 
tail,  would  bore  you.  It  might  sadden  you,  as  well; 
if  it  amused  you,  you  would  be  written  down  a  little 
cruel.  For  it  took  more  than  that  one  afternoon;  it 
took  many  mornings,  many  afternoons,  and,  indeed, 
three  weeks  after  the  night  when  Stewart  and  Anne 
had  talked  together  he  was  no  nearer  the  middle  of 
the  ladder. 

He  was  going  about  his  business  doggedly  now, 
and,  though  he  didn’t  understand  that,  he  had  gained 
in  authority  and  presence.  There  was  a  crispness  in 
his  manner  that  had  been  lacking,  and  needed,  be¬ 
fore;  there  was  a  certain  hardness  about  him.  He 
had  drawn  his  bow  with  a  vague  aim,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning;  by  now  he  was  tending  to  be  systematic.  He 
began  the  fourth  week  of  his  quest  with  an  assault 
upon  the  sellers  of  automobiles.  He  reasoned  thus: 
He  knew  a  good  deal  about  cars.  He  had  owned  and 
driven  motors  himself.  His  friends  were  the  sort  of 
people  who  owned  not  one  but  several  machines,  and 
bought  new  cars  every  year.  ( Continued  on  page  26) 


HOW  TO  ELIMINATE  THE  THIEF 

Collier’s  Proposes  a  New  Federal  Solution  of  the  Growing  Stolen-Car  Problem 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


STEALING  motor  cars  is  a  thriving,  re¬ 
munerative  industry  in  this  country.  It 
is  stated  that  in  the  single  year  1918  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  cars  were  stolen 
in  spite  of  all  the  mechanical  and  other  theft¬ 
preventing  devices  which  have  appeared  on  the 
market  during  the  past  few  years.  There  are 
three  reasons  for  this  huge  loss  to  the  motor¬ 
ing  public:  ...  , 

(1)  Many  of  the  thief -foiling  devices  do  not 

foil  thieves;  (2)  most  motorists  take  no  safe¬ 
guards  whatever  to  prevent  theft  of  their  cars; 
and  (3)  the  present  system  of  distribution  ot 
automobiles  and  the  lack  of  uniform  laws  ren¬ 
der  the  stealing  of  a  car  a  comparatively  easy 
matter,  and  the  capture  of  the  thief  or  thieves 

an  extremely  difficult  one. 

In  all  of  the  States  this  stolen-car  problem 
is  receiving  much  attention  from  the  authori¬ 
ties.  In  many  of  them  automobile  theft  laws 
have  been  passed  which  are  excellent  (as  far 
as  they  go).  No  single  State,  however,  can 
possibly  frame  a  law  which  will  terminate  the 
flourishing  business  of  stealing  cars,  obliterat- 
ing  all  traces  of  their  identity,  and  then  selling 
them  through  established  “fences”  who  operate 
more  or  less  openly  under  the  guise  of  re¬ 
spectable  garages  and  who  maintain  second¬ 
hand  car  emporiums,  often  on  the  “motor 
rows”  of  our  leading  cities.  But  Congress  can 
do  it,  almost  in  a  twinkling,  by  making  a  law 
framed  on  the  suggestions  in  this  article,  thereby 
bringing  joy  to  the  long-suffering  motorists,  to  the 
automobile  industry,  and  to  all  respectable  garage 
owners  and  car  dealers. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  antitheft  law  re¬ 
cently  passed  in  New  Jersey.  This  would  be  a  good 
piece  of  legislation  if  New  Jersey  were  an  isolated 
community,  not  surrounded  by  other  States  where 
motor  cars  are  used.  This  statute  provides  that 
vhen  a  motor-car  dealer  sells  a  new  car  he  must 
nake  out  two  bills  of  sale— one  for  his  files  and  the 
ither  for  the  buyer.  Both  documents  must  be  wit¬ 
nessed  by  two  persons  and  the  whole  transaction 
must  be  sworn  to  before  a  notary.  If  the  original 
buyer  wants  to  sell  the  car  later,  he  must  produce 
his  copy  of  the  bill  of  sale.  Then  an  assignment  is 
made  out  to  the  new  owner,  it  being  necessary  also 
for  this  to  have  the  signatures  of  two  witnesses  and 
to  be  signed  by  a  notary.  The  new  owner  gets  the 
original  bill  of  sale  and  the  assignment,  and  at 
every  subsequent  resale  of  the  car  a  similar  pro¬ 
cedure  must  be  followed.  At  each  application  for 
license  plates  all  assignments  and  the  original  bill 
of  sale  must  be  shown. 

It’s  Up  to  Uncle  Sam 

NOW  this  would  be  all  very  well  if  the  thieves 
would  agree  to  confine  their  transactions  in 
New  Jersey  cars  to  New  Jersey.  But  all  the 
professional  car  thief  has  to  do  is  to  drive  the  ma¬ 
chine  out  of  the  State  and  then  dispose  of  it  without 
trouble.  Of  course,  such  a  law  would  be  quite  ef¬ 
fective  if  a  majority  of  the  States  had  the  same 
thing,  but  even  then  it  would  be  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple  to  evade  it  either  by  disposing  of  the  stolen 
vehicles  in  other  States  or  by  faking  bills  of  sale  and 
transfers.  There  is  not  much  trouble  in  doing  that. 
The  man  or  gang  of  men  taking  enough  chances  to 
make  away  with  the  cars  in  the  first  place  would  not 
hesitate  to  make  out  counterfeit  papers. 

A  new  Federal  regulation,  the  Dyer  Law,  imposes 
a  fine  of  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  five  years  or 
both  for  the  transporting  of  stolen  cars  from  one 
State  to  another.  This  is  a  good  measure  and  will 
undoubtedly  do  much  to  curb  the  organized  inter¬ 
state  operations  of  the  thieves.  It  is  especially  good 
in  that  it  is  the  logical  beginning  of  Federal  motor¬ 
ing  laws  in  place  of  the  silly  individual  State  laws 
which  have  created  such  chaos.  For  the  first  time 
the  Government  recognizes  the  interstate  aspects  of 
motoring.  It  may  mean  the  creation  of  common- 
sense  Federal  laws  governing  headlights,  speed,  tax¬ 
ation,  and  other  motoring  problems  which  are  now 
handled  so  inefficiently  by  most  of  the  States.  But 
this  law,  good  as  it  is,  is  only  a  partial  answer  to 
the  stolen-car  question.  What  about  the  cars  that 
are  stolen  and  disposed  of  in  the  same  State?  And 
what  about  the  inability  to  catch  thieves  who  do 


an  interstate  business  and  the  practical  impossibility 
of  identifying  a  stolen  car  which  has  been  cleverly 

filtered. 

In  Detroit,  where  the  stealing  of  cars  has  assumed 
enormous  proportions,  there  is  a  concern  organized 
to  furnish  abstracts  of  car  ownership  from  the  time 
of  original  purchase.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  but 
unfortunately  the  activities  of  such  a  private  enter¬ 
prise  are  all  too  limited  to  put  much  of  a  check  upon 
clever  crooks. 

Although  these  are  all  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
not  one  of  the  laws  or  proposed  laws  will  be  more 
than  moderately  effective. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  reason  cars  are  stolen  in 
a  wholesale  way  is  that  the  thieves  can  sell  them  to 
unsuspecting  persons.  It  is  not  the  desire  of  the 
dyed-in-the-wool,  car-thieving  gang  to  steal  cars  so 
that  they  may  roll  about  the  country  and  enjoy  the 
scenery.  They  steal  them  to  turn  them  over.  Only  a 
law  which  makes  it  impossible  to  sell  the  vehicles 
they  steal  is  going  to  stop  the  traffic. 

To  Make  Your  Car  Thief-Proof 

THEREFORE  Collier’s  presents  herewith  a  sim¬ 
ple,  effective  course  for  congressional  action 
which  will  eliminate  this  curse  once  and  for 
all  and  save  the  motoring  public  many  millions  of 
dollars.  This  plan  will  make  it  as  impossible  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  a  stolen  car  as  to  steal  and  sell  a  man  s 
private  house.  Parts  of  this  idea  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  before,  but  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
such  a  comprehensive  law  been  recommended  or  one 
which  in  our  opinion  will  be  so  productive  of  bene¬ 
ficial  results.  _ 

Let  Congress  pass  a  law  creating  a  Federal  motor- 
vehicle  registration  bureau  in  each  State.  This  bu¬ 
reau  would  be  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
State’s  license  bureau,  the  main  functions  of  which 
would  not  be  interfered  with  at  all.  The  automobile 
dealer,  on  selling  a  car,  would  be  required  to  file  with 
his  Federal  bureau  the  name  and  address  of  the 
buyer,  together  with  complete  identifying  data  on  the 
car,  such  as  numbers,  model,  and  so  on.  On  receipt 
of  this  report  from  the  dealer,  the  Federal  bureau 
would  enter  upon  its  records  this  information,  and 
then  would  issue  to  the  buyer  a  certificate  of  owner¬ 
ship,  signed  by  the  head  of  the  bureau  or  his  deputy 
and  bearing  the  name  of  the  buyer  and  a  numbei , 
and  also  embossed  with  the  seal  of  the  bureau. 


Scattered  through  this  number  are  telegrams 
sent  to  Collier’s  by  representative  automo¬ 
bile  dealers  throughout  America  in  response 
to  our  question:  “  What  is  your  opinion  of 
local  business  prospects  for  1920?” 


This  would  be  forwarded  by  registered  mail 
to  the  car  buyer,  who  would  then  be  able  to 
secure  a  license  for  the  car  in  the  regular  way 
from  the  State  authorities  just  as  he  now  does. 
Not  until  he  could  produce  this  Federal  cer¬ 
tificate  could  he  get  the  license. 

Should  the  first  owner  wish  to  sell  the  car, 
he  would  have  to  surrender  his  certificate  to 
the  Federal  bureau,  at  the  same  time  furnish¬ 
ing  the  name  and  address  of  the  new  owner 
and  the  identifying  numbers  of  the  car.  If  his 
certificate  were  found  to  be  genuine,  and  the 
numbers  he  supplied  agreed  in  every  particu¬ 
lar  with  those  on  file  for  that  registration  cer¬ 
tificate  number,  then  a  new  certificate  would 
be  made  out  to  the  new  owner,  which  would 
entitle  the  latter  to  transfer  the  license  plates 
in  accordance  with  the  State’s  regulations. 
The  same  procedure  would  be  followed  for  each 
subsequent  transfer  of  the  motor  vehicle. 

In  case  a  car  owner  lost  his  certificate,  he 
would  merely  wire  the  Federal  bureau  to  that 
effect,  when  transfer  of  that  car  would  be 
stopped,  an  entry  on  the  records  for  that  cer¬ 
tificate  number  precluding  any  possibility  of  a 
new  certificate  being  made  out  in  exchange  for 
this  canceled  certificate,  should  attempt  be 
made  later  to  pass  it  through.  The  loser  of  the 
certificate  would  then  have  to  get  two  responsi¬ 
ble  citizens  to  swear  to  his  ownership  of  the 
car,  when  a  new  certificate  bearing  a  different 
number  would  be  sent  him.  Of  course,  the  law  would 
impose  heavy  sentences  for  violation  of  any  of  its 
provisions,  and  the  burden  of  registration  in  the  first 
instance  would  be  placed  upon  the  car  dealer. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  proposed  law  would  work. 
Suppose  a  thief  did  make  away  with  a  car.  In 
order  to  sell  it  he  would  have  to  produce  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  ownership  signed  by  the  Federal  bureau.  It 
would  be  unlawful  to  accept  a  car  for  which  a  cer¬ 
tificate  was  not  forthcoming,  hence  the  thief  could 
find  no  buyer.  Even  supposing  that  he  were  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  find  the  ownership  certificate  tucked 
away  in  the  car,  through  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  owner,  he  would  be  no  better  off.  On  discover¬ 
ing  that  his  car  was  missing,  the  owner  immedi¬ 
ately  would  have  notified  the  Federal  bureau,  and 
that  would  automatically  block  the  transfer. 

If  a  man  legitimately  wished  to  sell  his  car  in 
another  State  from  that  in  which  it  was  registered, 
he  could  either  send  the  certificate  for  transfer  to 
the  original  bureau  or  to  the  office  in  the  second 
State.  If  he  did  that,  this  latter  bureau  would  have 
to  forward  it  on  to  the  first  State’s  Federal  bureau 
for  checking  up  and  cancellation,  and  not  until  the 
second  State  had  received  instructions  from  the  first 
State  could  the  former  issue  a  certificate  of  transfer. 

The  End  of  Nonsensical  Conditions 

TO  provide  for  the  expense  of  maintaining  these 
Federal  bureaus,  a  fee  of  five  dollars  could  be 
charged  for  each  transfer,  which  would  be  ample. 
This  the  car  owner  would  gladly  pay  for  a  clear  title. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  details  which  might  be 
worked  out:  e.  g.,  to  make  it  incumbent  upon  the 
operators  of  supply  stations  to  demand  an  inspection 
of  the  certificate  of  ownership  before  issuing  a  drop 
of  gasoline;  to  make  garage  and  supply-station 
owners  submit  a  daily  list  of  numbers  of  every  car 
served.  Fake  numbers  could  be  checked  very  easily. 

The  essentials  of  Collier’s  plan  to  eliminate  the 
automobile  thief  have  been  stated  here.  By  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  these  Federal  bureaus  the  nonsensi¬ 
cal  conditions  now  obtaining  because  each  State 
makes  its  own  motoring  laws  would  be  ended.  State 
rights  in  the  matter  of  licensing,  etc.,  would  not  be 
subverted.  And  the  automobile  thief  would  have  to 

seek  other  sources  of  income. 

At  any  rate  the  proposal  holds  forth  most  interest¬ 
ing  possibilities,  and,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  insurance  companies  would  be 
heartily  in  favor  of  such  a  measure.  Little  money 
is  made  on  theft  insurance  now,  and  whatever  cur¬ 
tailment  of  income  resulted  from  the  elimination  of 
the  necessity  for  theft  insurance  could  be  made  up  in 
other  ways.  In  fact,  one  prominent  insurance  man 
says  his  company  would  undoubtedly  favor  such  a  law. 

Neither  this  man  nor  several  attorneys  have  been 
able  to  pick  any  flaws  in  this  proposed  law.  Can  you . 
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“The  only  throttle  on  the  industry  to-day  is  production.  Let  the  effort  given  to  strike  and  walkout  be 
concentrated  on  production  and  the  greatest  era  of  prosperity  of  even  this  magic  industry  awaits  us. 


A  MILLION  prospective  car  buyers  were  disap¬ 
pointed  last  year.  Never  was  the  factor 
of  selling,  or  salesmanship,  so  relatively 
unimportant  in  the  automobile  industry  as 
during  the  year  1919.  With  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  it  was  not  a  case  of  “Shall  I  buy  a  car. 
but  “Can  I  get  one?”  The  problem  has  been  one  ot 
production,  and  production  has  fallen  far  behind  de¬ 
mand.  And,  if  demand  was  keen  last  year,  in  19-  > 

it  will  be  tremendous.  .  '  ...  , 

The  figures  are  staggering.  There  is  an  unfilled 
demand  to-day  for  2,000,000  motor  cars.  Up  to  1917, 
growing  demand  and  growing  production  just  about 
kept  pace  with  each  other,  but  in  1918  the  war  s 
influence  cut  production  materially  while  demand 
raced  on,  unsupplied.  In  1917  there  were 
1,800,000  cars  produced.  It  was  predicted  that 
for  1918  production  would  reach  2,500,000. 

Instead  of  that  it  reached  but  1,000,000.  Pro¬ 
duction  totals  for  1919  will  show  about  1,200,- 
000.  Therefore,  the  pent-up  demand  due  to 
underproduction  during  the  past  two  years  is 
put  conservatively  at  2,000,000. 

This  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  thousands  and  thousands  of  Americans  who 
never  before  had  money  to  spend  are  now  jn 
a  position  to  buy  , cars.  The  United  States  nas 
become  the  treasure  house  of  the  world.  Our 
wealth  is  double  that  of  any  other  nation  on  the 
globe.  The  per  capita  distribution  of  wealth  is 
greater  than  ever  before  in  our  history,  and  this 
means  there  are  more  prospective  buyers  of  automo¬ 
biles  than  at  any  previous  time. 

We  are  going  to  sell  2,000,000  cars  during  1920  if 
labor  conditions  allow  us  to  produce  them.  In  five 
years  we  should  have  15,000,000  cars  and  trucks  on 
the  streets  and  roads  of  our  country.  To-day  there 
are  approximately  6,500,000  motor  vehicles  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  mirage  in  the  world 
more  fleeting  and  elusive  than  the  so-called  “satura¬ 
tion  point.”  It  sounds  reasonable,  but  try  to  put 
your  finger  on  it  and  it  has  jumped  fai  beyond. 

The  only  throttle  on  the  industry  to-day  is  pro¬ 
duction  and  this,  in  turn,  is  influenced  by  labor. 
Let  a  truce  be  called  and  the  effort  given  to  strike 
and  walkout  be  concentrated  on  production  and  the 
greatest  era  of  prosperity  in  the  history  of  even 
this  magic  industry  awaits  us.  It  is  not  a  shortage 
in  demand  that  will  stop  us  from  having  cars;  it  is 
a  shortage  in  steel  or  coal.  We  frequently  see  lines 
of  cars  completed  in  a  factory  waiting  just  for  one 
part.  Perhaps  it  is  axles  in  one  plant,  or  steering 
gears  in  another,  or  seat  cushions  or  fenders,  or  any 
unit.  The  car  cannot  be  sent  out  incomplete,  even  if 
the  unit  missing  is  not  one  that  is  actually  essential 
to  the  operation  of  the  car.  Industry  will  soon  hit 
its  stride,  however,  and  these  disturbing  elements 
will  cease  to  interrupt.  The  day  of  production  is 
coming  just  as  surely  as  the  rising  sun,  and  once 
more  the  industry  will  return  to  its  competitive 
basis,  when  the  buyer  will  not  have  to  shop  from 
agency  to  agency,  making  humble  inquiry  as  to 
when  he  can  get  delivery  on  a  cai\  The  day  of  the 
purchaser  will  return,  and  the  salesman  will  come 
to  him  and  seek  his  patronage,  rather  than  slipping 
out  of  the  back  door  when  the  purchaser  comes  in 
the  front  door  so  he  will  not  have  to  discuss  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  car  ordered  last  summer. 

The  new  business,  meaning  the  sales  to  people 


Where  the  good  roads  go,  there  follow  wealth  and 
better  living  conditions,  brought  about  by  the  magic 
of  improved  transportation. 

No  car  manufacturer  overlooks  the  farmer  any 
longer.  There  are  30,000,000  farmer  folk,  compris¬ 
ing  nearly  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  country. 

It  is  estimated  that,  in  addition,  nearly  20,000,000 
people  live  in  cities  of  under  2,500  population.  If 
the  motor  car  is  a  necessity  to  the  man  living  in  a 
big  city,  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  so  to  these 
people,  who-  have  no  subways,  elevated  railroads,  or 
even  surface  cars  to  whirl  them  from  one  spot  to 
another.  The  motor  car  does  the  work  and  does  it 
better  in  a  cleaner,  more  healthful  manner. 

It  is  the  motor  car  more  than  any  other  factor 
that  has  made  life  on  the  farm  not  only  livable  but 
actually  preferable  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
the  same  brains  that  devised  the  motor  car  are  de¬ 
vising  the  electric  farm  lighting  systems  and  other 
devices  which  make  the  problem  of  “keeping  ’em 
down  on  the  farm”  only  a  piece  of  fiction.  The 
farmer  of  to-day  is  buying  two  cars.  He  has 
a  cheap,  light  car  which  he  uses  to  hack  around 
in  during  the  day,  and  he  has  his  heavier,  more 
expensive  touring  car  or  sedan  which  serves  as 
his  Sunday  and  holiday  vehicle.  The  number 
of  farmers  who  own  two  and  often  three  or 
more  passenger  cars  in  addition  to  a  truck  or 
even  a  fleet  of  trucks  is  astonishing.  In  the 
mid-West  States  the  population  per  car  is 
often  as  low  as  eleven.  In  New  York  State  it  is 
twenty-two. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  prices  of  cars 
will  come  down  for  two  or  three  years,  if  they  do 
then.  The  new  labor  scale  and  the  increased  price 
of  materials  will  probably  retain  their  level.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  average  car  is  of  better  quality  now 
than  it  ever  was.  Manufacturers  are  building  more 
for  permanency.  This  healthy  tendency  has  re¬ 
moved  the  get-rich-quick,  fly-by-night  features  of  the 
business  co  prevalent  in  the  earlier  days.  In  other 
words,  we  now  have  fewer  and  better  manufacturers 
producing  more  and  superior  cars. 

In  1912  there  were  325  manufacturers  of  passen¬ 
ger  cars.  To-day  less  than  a  third  of  that  number 
is  actually  producing  cars,  but  they  all  intend  stay¬ 
ing  in  business  and  realize  that  to  do  so  the  quality 
of  the  product  must  be  maintained.  At  the  present 
scale  of  prices  it  takes  a  huge  output  to  profit  by  sell¬ 
ing  a  good  car  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000  and 
therefore  only  the  largest  manufacturers  can  at¬ 
tempt  it.  The  capital  and  plant  required  forbid  any 
but  the  strongest  kind  of  financial  support  to  carry 
the  load.  The  result  of  this  situation  is  that  we 
find  the  new  concern  as  a  rule  in  the  price  class  sell¬ 
ing  for  $2,000  and  upward. 

We  can  truly  say  that  the  automobile  is  a  vvon- 
derful  device,  when  we  compare  it  with  previous 
means  of  transportation.  The  highly  developed  rail¬ 
road  engine,  which  runs  on  fine,  smooth,  steel  rails, 
must  be  overhauled  after  almost  every  trip,  while 
the  average  automobile  owner  feels  that  he  has  been 
injured  when  he  has  to  turn  his  car  in  for  an  over¬ 
hauling  after  10,000  miles  of  travel.  Despite  all  this, 
the  car  is  in  its  infancy.  When  we  think  that  out  of 
every  dollar  spent  for  fuel  we  get  less  than  10  cents 
in  mileage,  we  realize  how  far  short  of  100  per  cent 
we  are.  When  we  think  that  for  every  150-pound 
passenger  we  require  all  ( Continued  on  page  94) 


Two  million  customers  —  eighteen  million 
“prospects.”  The  astonishing  sales  future 
of  the  automotive  industmj. 


Regardless  of  the 
car  a  man  drives, 
he  takes  a  pride  in 
its  performance 


By  J.  EDWARD  SCHIPPER 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  RODNEY  THOMSON 

who  have  never  before  owned  cars,  is  tiemen- 
dous.  This  has  been  particularly  true  since  the 
war.  There  were  20,000,000  buyers  of  Liberty 
Bonds,  some  of  whom  returned  after  the  war  to 
previous  habits  of  improvidence,  while  some  really 
learned  to  save.  The  average  income  has  gone  up 
amazingly.  Considering  all  motor  vehicles  from 
the  motor  buckboard  to  the  bejeweled  landaulet, 
there  are  about  18,000,000  real  “live  prospects”  in 
this  country.  And  don’t  forget  our  great  big,  grow¬ 
ing  export  business.  We  must  supply  the  world. 

This  big  future  car  sale  carries  in  its  train  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  accessory  business.  It  promotes 
road  making,  and  if  it  were  only  for  this  reason 
alone  it  would  make  the  country  immeasurably 
wealthier.  During  the  next  five  years  we  are  going  to 
witness  the  greatest  road-building  activity  the  woild 
has  ever  seen.  The  farmers,  who  were  a  little  skepti¬ 
cal  at  first,  have  rallied  to  the  support-  of  good  roads 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  They  know  good  roads 
will  make  the  farm  of  more  value,  make  it  easier  to 
bring  goods  to  market  by  motor  truck  and  car,  and 
to  carry  home  necessities  and  luxuries  from  the  city. 

Following  the  mai’ch  of  the  road  maker,  much  as 
the  children  of  ancient  Hamelin  followed  the  Pied 
Piper,  there  is  a  long  industrial  train.  In  the  van¬ 
guard  are  the  motor-car  and  motor -truck  salesmen. 


January  3,  1920 


WANTED:  TWO  MILLION  GARS 


warned  Nannette 


the  skeeters  is  bitin’  my  lai£s. 


Auntie,”  shrilled  the  little  girl,  pulling  at  Nannette’s  train  to  attract  her  attention 


MOONS-FULL,  BLUE,  AND  HONEY 

p 


HEW,”  ejaculated  Mr.  Holmes,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Leaf  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany,  rustling  his  paper, “that  couldn’t 
happen  except  in  a  blue  moon.” 

“What,  dear?”  asked  his  wife,  looking  over  his 
shoulder. 

“Here.”  Mr.  Holmes’s  finger  pointed  to  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  dispatch. 

Lelia  read,  with  interest,  the  amazing  account  of 
a  double  theft  in  which  two  enterprising  automobile 
thieves  had  stolen,  from  separate  garages,  a  chassis 
and  an  automobile  body,  had  fitted  the  two  parts  to¬ 
gether,  and  driven  the  completed  car  away,  to  the 
utter  bafflement  of  the  police. 

“That’s  pretty  keen,”  commented  Lelia;  “but,  as 
you  say,  it  couldn’t  happen  except  in  a  blue  moon.” 

IT  was  Orestes  and  Nannette’s  wedding  night. 
Through  what  vicissitudes  their  affections  had 
passed  before  reaching  this  happy  culmination 
need  not  be  recounted.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  connubial  contentment  which  possessed  the 
Holmes  family  seemed  about  to  descend  upon  their 
colored  retainers. 

The  wedding  was  to  take  place  at  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Dance  Hall.  Every  detail  was  completed,  from 
the  singing  of  the  church  choir  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ceremony  to  the  jazzing  of  the  dance  music 
at  the  end — a  compromise  between  the  religious  and 
the  secular.  Thus  did  “Deep  Ellum”  “whip  de 
debble  round  de  stump.” 

Following  the  wedding,  Orestes  was  to  take  his 
bride  for  a  honeymoon  in  the  truck— the  truck 
which  had  played  so  important  a  part  in  his  court¬ 
ship  and  which  it  was  his  daily  occupation  to  drive 
for  the  Leaf  Motor  Car  Company.  The  latter  de¬ 
tail  had  been  arranged  after  some  difficulty.  Nearly 
two  weeks  before  Orestes  had  approached  his  em¬ 
ployer  as  the  latter  was  at  his  morning  dictation. 

“Mist’  Bill,  is  you  got  anything  else  you  want  me 
to  do?  I  is  finished  up  in  de  shop.  I  is  polished  and 
greased  all  de  cars,  scoured  de  flo’,  brung  dem  parts 
from  de  depot,  an’  cleaned  up  eve’ywhere.” 

“Some  hustling  nigger,  believe  me,”  said  Mr. 
Holmes.  “Why  the  grand  rush,  Orestes?” 

“I  thunk  I’d  git  th’oo  an’  see  if  mebbe  dey  wa’n’t 
sump’n  out  to  yo’  house  you  want  did.” 

“Oh,  I  get  you,”  said  Mr.  Holmes,  smiling.  “The 
attraction  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.” 

“Naw,  suh.  Naw,  suh,”  grinned  Orestes.  “Nan¬ 
nette  ain’  dar,  hu’  an’  Callie  Camp  is  shoppin’.” 
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Then  he  added :  “I  des  thunk  mebbe  you  might  want 
de  lawn  mowed,  or  sump’n.” 

“Well,  now  I  think  of  it,  Mrs.  Holmes  did  tell  me 
the  lawn  needed  mowing.”  Mr.  Holmes  frowned.  If 
there  was  one  thing  he  hated  more  than  another,  it 
was  the  fortnightly  mowing  which  the  lawn  and 
Lelia  required  of  him.  “Yes,  you  can  go  out  and  cut 
the  grass,”  he  said  with  relief. 

“Yassir,  an’  afteh  I  gits  hit  did  ain’  dey  sump’n 
else  you  wants  did?” 

“What’s  the  matter,  boy?  What  are  you  after?” 

“Don’  wants  nuttin’,  Mist’  Bill.  I  des  heahed  Mis’ 
Lelia  say  dat  de  flower  beds  needed  spadin’ — an’  I 
likes  to  spade.” 

“Well,  I  don’t,  so  go  to  it.” 

“Yassir,  an’  is  dey  anything  else?” 

“Look  here,  Orestes.  You  are  either  sick  or  I’m 
due  for  a  touch.  Which  is  it?” 

“Naw,  suh,  Mist’  Bill.  I  des  laks  to  he’p  you  out,” 
protested  Orestes. 

“Mighty  decent  of  you.  Here’s  a  cigar.” 

“Yassir,  yassir,  thank  you.” 

Orestes  went  to  the  door.  With  his  hand  on  the 
door  he  paused  as  if  in  sudden  thought.  “Mist’  Bill, 
kin  I  ask  you  sump’n?” 

“Fire  away.” 

“When  me  an’  Nannette  is  off  skylarkin’,  is  you 
gwine  to  use  de  truck?” 

“I  doubt  it.  The  truck  needs  a  rest,  and  so  dp 
the  traffic  officers.”  This  was  a  subtle  allusion  to 
Orestes’s  propensity  for  violation  of  traffic  rules. 

“Wal,  Mist’  Bill,  I  been  thinkin’  how  I  gwine  miss 
dat  truck.” 

“Yes?” 

“An’  I  spect  de  ole  truck  miss  me  too.” 

“Oh,  we’ll  all  miss  you.  But  it  can’t  be  helped.” 

“Wal,  Mist’  Bill,  mebbe  if  I  tooken  de  truck  ’long 
it  would  be  better?” 

“What,  take  the  truck  with  you?” 

“Yassir,  on  de  weddin’  trip.” 

“However  could  you?”, 

“Wal,  you  see,  Nannette’s  been  talkin’  how  stylish 
it  am  fo’  you  to  take  yo’  weddin’  trip  in  a  auto,  an’ 
I  thunk—” 

“Go  ahead.” 

“I  thunk,  seein’  as  how  de  ole  truck  is  liable  to  git 
lonesome  an’  Nannette  want  to  ride,  mebbe  us  could 


take  our  weddin’  trip  in  de  truck  ’stid  of  de 
train.” 

Mr.  Holmes  laughed:  “Oh,  I  see.  But  I 
doubt  if  that  would  be  practical.”  Then,  as 
he  saw  the  grin  melt  from  the  ebon  face,  he  asked: 
“Where  are  you  going?” 

“We  ’low  we  go  to  Waxumhachie  fu’st,  where  we 
is  got  friends,  an’,  if  our  money  hoi’  out,  Nannette 
want  to  go  to  Galvestum.” 

Mr.  Holmes  shook  his  head:  “Galveston?  I’m 
afraid  it’s  out  of  the  question,  Orestes.  Waxa- 
hachie  would  be  all  right;  the  traffic  officers  there 
are  not  so  strict,  and  it’s  not  so  far  away,  but  I 
couldn’t  go  clear  to  Galveston  to  bail  you  out.” 

“Mist’  Bill,  I  would  be  keerful,”  pleaded  Orestes. 

“I  wouldn’t  hab  no  trouble  wid  de  traffic  cops.” 

“Boy,  you  don’t  know  what  you  are  talking  about! 
The  traffic  officers  in  Galveston  are  simply  fierce. 
They  eat  niggers  alive,  three  times  a  day,  without 
any  salt  and  pepper — just  swallow  them  down  like 
raw  oysters!  No,  better  not  take  the  truck.” 

“Naw,  suh,”  agreed  Orestes.  “Safety  fu’st.” 

He  opened  the  door  and  went  out,  leaving  Mr. 
Holmes  to  his  interrupted  correspondence. 

THE  incident  was  forgotten  until  a  week  or  more 
later,  when  the  morning  mail  brought  the  Leaf 
Motor  Car  Company  a  request  from  the  Galveston 
dealer  for  an  extra  sedan  body.  Some  owner  of  a 
Leaf  limousine  there  had  wrecked  the  body  of  his 
car  in  a  smash-up,  leaving  the  running  part  intact, 
so  only  a  new  body  was  required  to  rehabilitate  the 
car.  The  factories  were  months  behind  with  their 
body  orders,  and  the  dealer  applied  to  the  State 
agent  on  the  chance  of  finding  an  extra  body  in 
his  stock. 

It  was  a  long  shot,  but  it  reached  its  mark.  As 
it  happened,  Mr.  Holmes  had  an  extra  sedan  body, 
which  he  had  carried  in  stock  for  some  time  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  similar  need  on  the  part  of  some  imme¬ 
diate  customer.  He  was  very  glad  to  supply  the 
Galveston  dealer.  But  how  to  get  it  to  him  safely 
and  speedily?  Here  was  a  question  indeed,  con¬ 
sidering  the  hazard  and  congestion  of  local  freight 
shipments.  Then  he  thought  of  Orestes,  the  truck, 
and  the  impending  wedding  journey. 

So  it  was  arranged.  Orestes  and  Nannette  were 
to  take  the  truck  and  deliver  the  sedan  body  to  the 
Galveston  dealer. 

The  Development  Dance  Hall  was  resplenden^" 
with  wedding  decorations.  Cedar  ropes  werp 
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nnette.  pointing  a  long,  blue  steel  barrel  at  the  robber,  motioned  him  back  through  the  broken  w,n  ow 


“Den  you  is  jine  togedder  by  dis  ring — whar  is 

de  ring?”  w 

All  eyes  turned  to  the  ring  bearer,  prone  upon  the 
floor.  Orestes  whispered:  “Gimme  dat^ring,  chile. 
“Ump-n-n.  I  wants  dis  ring  myse’f.” 

“Give  it  heah!” 

“Ump-n-n.  Dis  my  ring,”  protested  the  nephew. 

“I’ll  git  it,”  said  Sloo-foot,  kneeling  and  inserting 
his  finger  in  the  youngster’s  mouth. 

The  child  kicked  and  squalled. 

Sloo-foot  probed  deeper. 

THE  youngster  gulped  and  then  smiled  the  smile 
of  triumph.  Sloo-foot  looked  up  in  dismay:  “De 
ring  beaher  done  swallered  dat  ring!” 

“Nemmine,”  said  the  preacher.  “Hit  ain’  neces¬ 
sary.  Jine  right  han’s.  I  pernounces  you  man  an 

No  sooner  were  the  fatal  words  spoken  than  the 
orchestra  struck  up  a  foxtrot,  chairs  were  cleared, 
and  the  dance  was  on. 

As  Orestes  and  Nannette  were  to  complete  the 
Waxahachie  leg  of  their  journey  that  night,  they 
only  tarried  for  a  part  of  the  dance  program.  Hut 
before  they  tore  themselves  away  they  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  overhearing  the  reconciliation  between 
Nannette’s  maid  and  the  ebon  Sloo-foot.  Callie,  a 
famous  dancer,  had  been  whisked  away  by  a  pre¬ 
viously  engaged  partner  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was 
concluded.  Sloo-foot  watched  her  nimble  evolutionss 
through  several  dances  and  finally  summed  courage 
to  stand  before  her  in  an  awkward  bow.  Callie 
looked  at  him  with  disdain:  “G’long,  I  ain  t  ordehed 

no  coal.”  . ,  ,, 

“Doan  say  dat,  honey.  I  wants  to  dance  wid  you. 

“You  cain’  dance,”  said  Callie  contemptuously. 

“How  come  I  cain’?”  .  „ 

“You  jazzes  a  waltz,  de  grandes  dance  dey  is, 
explained  Callie.  “Anybody  what  do’s  dat  doan  know 

de  fu’st  thing  ’bout  dancin’.” 

“Wal,  honey,  please  lu’n  me,  ’  pleaded  Sloo-foot. 

“I  ain’  tooken  no  contrak  to  lu’n  numpscullums 
nuttin’,”  said  Callie. 

“Who  is  a  numpscullum?” 

“You  is.” 

“Who  say  I  is?” 

“I  does.” 

“How  come?”  ,  ,, 

“Nobody  else  would  gamble  ’way  dey  bobber  shop. 
“Honey,  I  done  gambled  it  back  agin,  wid  de  boot- 

blackin’  cheers  th’owed  in!” 

“You  don’  say!”  said  Callie,  showing  interest. 

“I  do’s  say!”  emphasized  Sloo-foot. 

“Cummon,  boy,”  said  Callie,  “whaffo’  is  us  wastm 
all  dis  good  music?”  And  taking  his  arm  she  lec 

him  into  the  dance.  ,  . 

The  honeymoon  truck,  with  its  cargo  securely 
,  _ (Continued  on  pane  0J-, 
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tooned  over  windows  and  doors  and  drawn  from  op¬ 
posite  corners  to  a  center  motif  of  paper  lanterns 
from  which  dangled  an  immense  bluebird.  Lest  the 
inner  meaning  of  this  symbol  be  misunderstood,  the 
decorator  had  obligingly  hung  above  it  a  printed 
interpretation:  “For  Happiness.”  Rows  of  chairs 
were  arranged  on  either  side,  separated  by  a  center 
aisle.  Mannie  Blair  and  Hosea  Hupp,  boon  compan¬ 
ions  of  the  groom,  acted  as  ushers.  Hiawatha  Bones, 
treasurer  of  the  church  and  also  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Company,  stood  near  the  door,  collection  basket 

The  choir  began  to  sing.  Some  inspired  picker 
had  chosen  the  hymn,  “Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
and  the  congregation  sang  it  right  lustily.  During 
the  song  the  usual  collection  was  taken  usual  save 
in  the  respect  that  the  collection  basket  contained  a 
neat  stack  of  dance  programs  from  which  any  con¬ 
tributor  was  entitled  to  take  one.  A  large  offering 

was  taken — and  given.  .  , 

Near  the  close  of  the  song  the  bridal  party  en¬ 
tered  and  seated  themselves  at  the  rear.  Nannette 
carried  out  the  color  scheme  of  the  decorations  in 
her  bridal  gown.  It  was  an  ultramarine  blue,  tight- 
fitting,  with  exceedingly  low  neck  and  long  tram; 
a  white  bobbinet  veil  fell  over  her  face  and  down  the 
length  of  the  train.  Orestes  was  attired  in  purple 
broadcloth,  cut  with  full-fashioned  box  backhand  a 
calla  lily  adorned  his  buttonhole.  A  diminutive 
niece  and  nephew  of  the  bride  acted  as  tram  and 
ring  bearer  respectively.  The  high  contracting 
parties  were  attended  by  one  couple  only,  ^an- 
nette’s  intimate  friend,  Callie  Camp  and  Callie  s 
erstwhile  fiance,  “Sloo-foot”  Jackson,  who,  however, 
had  fallen  from  his  lady’s  favor  by  reason  of  his  re¬ 
cent,  inept  losses  with  the  “rolling  bones.”  Callie 
and  Sloo-foot  were  barely  on  speaking  terms. 

THE  choir  again  burst  into  song,  “How  can  I  but 
love  him?”  All  four  stanzas  of  this  appropriate 
hymn  having  been  completed,  Parson  Padelfoid 

arose  for  a  few  remarks:  ,  . 

“Brudderen  and  sistren,  I  fu’st  wants  to  thank 
you-all  fo’  yo’  liberosity  in  contributin’  to  de  ex¬ 
penses  of  de  occasion.  Brudder  Bones  repo’t  dat  de 
collection  exceeds  any  he  have  previously  tooken 
heahtofo’.  Den  I  wants  to  ’nounce  dat  concludin  ot 
de  ceremony  de  revelry  will  staht.  ‘Let  joy  be  unre¬ 
fined,’  say  de  profit.  Dis  am  sound  doctrine  an  m 
concordance  wid  de  testimony  of  de  Scriptures. 
When  we  is  fit  de  good  fight,  we  is  entitled  to  d<; 
of  reward.  So  I  admonishes  you  to  hoi’  out  faithful 
to  de  end,  an’  if  yo’  enemy  despitefully  utilizes  you, 
remember  dar  is  a  crown  of  righteousness  laid  up  to 
you  hencefo’th  an’  forebber  mo’.” 

These  remarks  having  been  artfully  introduced  to 
permit  the  exchange  of  the  choir  for  the  orchestra, 
and  Parson  Padelford,  observing  that  this  had  been 
completed,  now  announced:  “Them  that  desires  to  be 
united  in  de  holy  bonds  of  mattermony  will  please 

come  forward.”  .  , 

The  orchestra  began  to  function.  Orestes  and 
Nannette  arose,  so,  also,  did  the  diminutive  niece 


and  nephew  and  the  frigid  Callie  and  bloo-foot. 
and  to  the  strains  of  the  wedding  march,  played  as 
a  peppy  quickstep,  all  sashayed  down  the  aisle,  the 
audience  keeping  time  to  the  tantalizing  music  with 
plainly  audible  foot  taps.  The  sextet  reached  the 
minister  all  too  soon.  The  wedding  march,  in  spite 
of  its  accelerated  syncopation,  lacked  several  pages 
of  being  played  through,  so  minister,  man,  maid, 
and  attendants  must  needs  wait  patiently  until  the 
orchestra  completed  its  part  of  the  program. 

It  was  a  warm  night.  Orestes’s  shoes  were  new 
and  punished  his  feet.  Nannette  perspired  freely 
The  bright  light  of  the  lanterns, 
under  which  the  party  stood,  at¬ 
tracted  many  a  wandering  moth 
and  miller.  The  children  grew  ( 
restless.  The  girl  pickaninny  lifted 
a  prehensile  right  foot  and  rubbed 
with  it  the  portion  of  her  other 
leg  exposed  to  the  onslaughts  of 
the  bugs  by  skirts  too  high  and 
socks  too  low.  The  boy  pickaninny 
fanned  himself  with  the  lily  ir. 
which  he  carried  the  ring. 

Tum-tum-ti-tum,  played  the  or¬ 
chestra.  _  \ 

“Auntie,”  shrilled  the  little  girl, 
pulling  at  Nannette’s  train  to  at¬ 
tract  her  attention,  “the  skeeters 
is  bitin’  my  laigs.” 

“Sh-h-h — ”  warned  Nannette. 

The  little  nephew,  waving  bis  lily  in  uni¬ 
son  with  the  music,  gave  a  tremendous 
flirt,  as  the  orchestra  reached  a  crescendo, 
and  flung  the  ring,  as  from  a  catapult, 
to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room.  Like 
a  terrier  he  darted  after  it,  retrieved  it, 
and  deposited  it  in  his  mouth  for  safe¬ 
keeping.  Parson  Padelford  frowned  por¬ 
tentously.  The  little  boy  stuck  out  his  . 
tongue  at  the  minister.  The  orchestra  continued: 

Tum-tum-ti  tum-to-tum. 

Orestes  sighed  and  shifted  his  weight. 

Nannette  mopped  her  face  and  fanned  with  a 

hymn  book.  ,  .  ,  „ 

The  maid  of  honor  and  the  best  man  looked  Ireez- 

ingly  at  each  other.  . 

The  diminutive  niece  dropped  Nannette  s  tram 
and  clawed  her  legs  with  both*  hands.  The  young 
nephew  lay  on  his  stomach  and  kept  time  to  the 
music  with  his  feet. 

Finally,  after  an  eon  or  two,  the  orchestra  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  fine  burst  of  melody,  and  Parson 
Padelford  cleared  his  throat.  He  had  outlined  an 
elaborate  ceremony,  but  the  bugs  were  beginning  o 
annoy  him  also,  and  the  audience,  fired  by  the  jazzy 
music,  was  growing  impatient.  , ,, 

“Do  you  take  dis  woman  to  be  yo’  lawful  wedded 
wife?  Say,  ‘I  do,’  ”  he  demanded  of  Orestes. 

“I  do’s,”  responded  Orestes. 

He  turned  to  Nannette.  “Does  you  take  dm  man 
to  be  yo’  lawful  wedded  husband?  Say,  ‘I  do.’  ” 

“I  does.”  responded  Nannette. 


“I  ain’t  nebber 
befo’  seen  de 
moon  look  so 
big,  ’  ’  said 
Nannette.  “Me 
neider,  an’ ain’t 
it  blue — -full 
an’  blue !  ” 
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“Send  him  in!”  1  hollers,  in  a  voice  which  would  of  quailed  Jack  Dempsey.  1  am  set  to  let  this  guy  have  it  the  minute  he  steps  over  my  threshold 

THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  SHE’S 


Harmony  Hall  (Nestlin’  along  the  banks  of 

Hudson’s  River),  N.  Y. 

Mon  Cher  Joe: 

WELL,  I  have  got  a  hour  to  assassinate  in 
some  ways  or  the  other,  so  I  says  to  Jeanne, 
well,  I  guess  I  will  write  a  letter  to  Joe, 
hey?  and  she  wiggles  her  shoulders  and 
says,  “Mats  comment  done!”  which  is  short  for 
0.  K.  in  French,  Joe,  so  here  I  am  toyin’  with  the 
identical  implements  which  put  Shakespeare  over, 
or  in  the  other  words,  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

I  have  just  come  from  havin’  no  less  than  my 
English  lesson,  Joe,  and  out  of  a  possible  100  points 
I  hit  .45,  which  ain’t  bad  for  the  first  time  up,  hey? 

I  am  now  quite  a  authority  on  parsin’  verbs  and 
etc.,  and  I  can  tell  a  noun  ten  miles  away  by  the 
scent  alone  if  need  be.  Also,  I  am  as  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  construction  of  sentences  as 
any  yegg  which  ever  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  a  jury.  Joe,  I  am  takin’  this  grammar  and 
etc.  internally  in  order  to  please  my  charmante  wife, 
Jeanne,  which  claims  I  speak  the  native’s  tongue 
like  I  had  picked  it  up  on  the  outskirts  of  Norway, 
or  the  like.  I  am  forced  to  go  through  a  lotta 
novels  every  day  by  the  name  of  “McGill’s  Third 
Reader”  and  etc.,  and  copy  off  a  lotta  ridiculously 
stuff,  like  “I  love  little  pussy,  its  coat  is  so  warm, 
and  if  I  don’t  bite  her,  he’ll  do  me  no  harm!”  Can 
you  imagine  a  grown-up  adult  like  me  wilin’  away 
time  on  that  kinda  delerious  tremens?  Then  they 
is  other  bound  volumes  which  I  gotta  wade  through 
and  which  says  on  page  1:  “Find  the  verb  in  the 
following  sentence,  i.  e.,  ‘A  Red  Turnip.’  ” 

Well,  it’s  all  in  the  lifetime,  Joe,  and  if  it  gives 
Jeanne  any  innocent  pleasure  to  have  me  do  this 
I  might  as  well  go  through  with  it  and  by  the  time 
I  get  released  from  this  here  night’s  school  I  am  a 
habitue  of,  I  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  speak  the  King’s 
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English  to  the  Queen’s  taste,  and,  in  that  case,  I 
can  prob’ly  get  a  job  at  clerically  work  on  the  pay 
roll  of  some  guy  which  thinks  adverbs  is  the  name 
of  a  religion. 

No  doubt,  you  will  be  wonderin’  how  I  come  out 
with  Jeanne,  after  that  battle  I  got  into  with  her  on 
account  of  me  bringin’  the  humbly  butler  to  her 
costume’s  ball  and  pairin’  him  off  with  Mrs.  Hedges- 
Plympton,  the  high  society  leader,  like  I  told  you 
in  my  last  letter.  Well,  I  come  out  better  than  Ger¬ 
many  did,  anyways,  Joe,  on  account  of  Jeanne  bein’ 
French  and  the  French  bein’  a  nation  of  business 
people,  besides  bein’  romantical.  U s  doughboys  found 
that  part  of  it  out  when  we  went  over  there  to  save 
’em  from  the  terribly  Hun,  because  when  it  come  to 
chargin’,  Joe,  they  was  nobody  could  beat  the  French, 
whether  it  was  over  the  top  or  over  the  counter! 

But  that’s,  neither  here  and  there,  the  idea  is 
that  Jeanne  was  forced  to  make  up  with  me  on 
account  of  us  goin’  to  be  heroes  in  the  movin’  pic¬ 
tures,  like  I  have  repeatedly  told  you.  As  we  are 
under  a  lease  to  a  company  for  five  years  and  they 
is  beaucoup  pennies  at  the  stake,  a  man’s  wife  would 
be  silly  to  present  him  with  the  cold’s  shoulder  when 
we  gotta  work  together  in  order  to  get  this  jack.  In 
a  union  they  is  strikes,  as  the  guy  says,  hey,  Joe? 

So,  now  all  is  peace  and  quiet  in  the  inside  of 
Harmony  Hall,  except  maybe  when  my  baby,  which 
same  is  gettin’  teeth  faster  than  he’ll  ever  get  dol¬ 
lars,  wails  aloud  into  the  night’s  air,  and  then  I 
have  to  get  up  from  my  downy’s  bed  and  wander 
hithers  and  yon  around  the  castle  with  him,  the 
while  hummin’  sweet  lull  and  buys,  like:  “Go  to 
sleep,  you  little  boob,  we  are  livin’  in  the  midst  of 


millionaires  and  etc.  now  and  can’t  punish  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  like  when  we  dwelled  in  a  flat!” 

Don’t  think  that  this  here  armistice  was  brung 
about  with  the  ease  of  failin’  off  the  log,  Joe,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  far  be  it  from  such.  I  put  in  a  week 
at  solitary’s  confinement  in  our  mutual  home,  with¬ 
out  seein’  nobody  but  grocery  boys  and  etc.,  and 
you  gotta  hand  it  to  them  guys  at  that,  Joe,  be¬ 
cause  they  deliver  the  goods,  even  if  they  gotta 
go  around  to  the  servant’s  entrance  to  do  the  same. 
Well,  after  seven  days  without  even  a  merely  glimpse 
at  the  girl  I  have  gave  my  heart  and  hand  to,  Joe, 
or  the  magnificent  young  infant  baby  which  has 
blessed  my  union,  this  here  business  of  bein’  treated 
like  I  had  small’s  pox  or  was  accused  of  bein’  the 
Crown’s  Prince  from  Germany,  begin  to  get  on  my 
nerves.  I  sent  Jeanne  a  cellar  full  of  notes  by  the 
via  of  her  maid  at  arms,  Marie,  any  one  of  which 
would  of  melt  the  heart  of  a  loan  shark,  and  I  am 
not  even  presented  with  the  courtesy  of  a  sarcastical 
answer.  Accordin’  to  the  reports  which  reaches  me, 
Jeanne  has  suddenly  became  the  same  as  a  guy 
cornin’  to  bat  for  the  Athletics— she  is  always  out! 

Well,  Joe,  you  know  they  is  nobody  on  the  earth 
can  make  the  fool  outa  me  and  get  away  with  it, 
as  a  gross  of  people  has  found  out,  so  after  thinkin 
over  the  thing  carefully  and  in  cold  blood,  I  come 
to  the  conclusions  that  I  had  made  a  three-base 
error  when  I  turned  over  my  future  happiness  to 
Jeanne.  Although  my  heart  was  broke  in  half  a 
dozen  places  as  the  result  of  the  way  she  had  turned 
on  the  hand  that  fed  her,  you  might  say,  I  decided 
to  show  her,  once  and  for  all,  I  was  not  the  one  to  be 
trifled  with,  so  with  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
downtown  and  get  a  divorce  and  be  done  with  it! 

On  the  way  out,  Joe,  I  left  a  little  sadly  note  on  the 
table  in  the  parlor,  right  in  front  of  the  pier  glass, 
because  Jeanne  always  stands  there  and  takes  a 

1  '  ‘ 
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long,  lingerin’  look  at  herself  when  goin’  out  or 
the  contrary,  and  I  knowed  she  would  see  it.  This 
here’s  what  I  wrote,  and  I  leave  it  to  your  judgment 
if  it  wouldn’t  melt  the  heart  of  a  wild  beast: 

“Dear  Mrs.  Harmon  : 

Since  findin’  you  around  this  house  has  become  the 
same  as  tracin’  a  needle  in  the  haystack,  I  have 
decided  that  your  love  for  me  has  joined  the  aviation 
corps.  Therefore  and  to  wit,  I  am  this  day  goin 
to  a  lawyer  and  get  my  unconditional  release  from 
the  bonds  of  wedlock,  or  in  the  other  words,  a  divorce. 

As  soon  as  I  get  the  same,  will  advise  you.  You 
have  broke  my  heart  and  runed  me,  and  it  seems 
them  society  pals  of  yours  is  more  important  than 
your  legally  husband  which  has  wore  his  head  to 
the  bone  tryin’  to  think  out  new  and  novel  ways 
to  please  you.  I  gave  up  baseball  on  your  account, 
and  you  would  never  of  been  a  movie  star  was  it 
not  for  bein’  my  wife,  as  you  will  see  by  the  ad¬ 
vertisin’  that  my  name’s  in  bigger  letters  than 
yours.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  bein’  turned  into  a 
parlor  pet  and  a  jazz  hound.  They  will  be  no  more 
of  them  parties  gave  in  my  house  and  you  can 
present  my  dress  suit  to  the  Knights  from  Columbus 
or  to  Abie  Lowenstein,  which  is  secretary  of  the 
downtown  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and 
no  doubt  they  can  use  it  for  some  of  the  worthy 
poor.  Whilst  you  are  readin’  this,  I  will  be  gettin 
a  divorce  and  if  you  will  call  me  at  Greeley  54763 
I  will  be  glad  to  get  one  for  you  whilst  I  am  at  it. 

Your  cornin’  ex-husband, 

Ed  Harmon  (I  was  good  enough  when  you  met  me 
in  France,  hey  ? ) 

p.  s. _ X  have  throwed  my  English  grammar  into 

the  ash  can  and  hereafter  I  will  talk  like  I  please!’ 

Well,  Joe,  after  havin’  dashed  that  off  and  left 
it  where  it  would  catch  Jeanne’s  beautifully  eyes,  I 
copied  off  the  names  of  a  dozen  choice  lawyers  from 
the  phone  book  and  went  outside  where  the  car  is 
standin’,  with  the  chauffeur  sittin’  back  at  his  ease 
readin’  a  paper  like  he  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
bus  instead  of  me.  Joe,  he  glances  at  me  like  he 
had  never  seen  me  before  in  his  life  and  what  ot  it. 
“Drive  me  into  New  York!”  I  says.  “C’mon  now, 

make  it  snappy!”  ,,  ,  ' 

“Very  sorry,  sir,”  he  says,  as  cold  as  Jan.  10  in 
Alaska,  “but  my  orders  is  to  wait  here  till  five 

o’clock.” 

Joe  with  that  he  let  forth  what  is  knowed  as  a 
yawn,’  and  turnin’  over  a  page  of  the  paper,  he  g°es 
on  readin’  society  tidbits  and  the  etc.  For  all  the 
attention  he  showered  on  me,  I  could  of  been  in,  le^ 
us  say,  Russia,  for  the  example.  Here  I  am  paym 
this  traffic  cops’  delight  forty  berries  the  week, ^  Joe, 
and  he  is  better  dressed  than  I  am  and  pullm  the 
airs  of  a  freshly  made  second  lieutenant  on  me. 
Joe,  since  I  am  learnin’  to  be  a  gentleman,  I  know 
just  the  proper  air  of  quiet  dignity  to  use  with  a 
unruly  servant,  so  I  leaped  on  the  runnin  board  and 
yelled  in  his  ear: 

“You  dizzy  simp,  you’ll  be  sorrier  than  a  formerly 
bartender,  in  a  minute,  if  you  don’t  step  on  that 
gas  and  roll  me  away  from  here!  I’m  the  baby 
that  pays  you  off  every  week,  and  I’m  likewise  gov¬ 
ernor  general  of  this  house  and  all  the  inmates.  Who 
give  you  them  orders  to  wait,  hey?” 

Joe,  he  never  even  flicked  the  eyebrow. 

“The  boss,”  he  says,  “Mrs.  Harmon,  sir! 

Can  you  imagine  that,  Joe?  The  boss.  You  t 
think  I  was  a  merely  hired  man,  or  the  llke’aro™‘ 
my  magnificent  country’s  estate,  whereas  on  the  other 
hand,  I  am  really  the  lord  and  master.  Well,  I  had 
to  step  away  from  the  car  before  my  feelms  go 
the  best  of  me,  because  I  was  afraid  I  would  slam 
this  bird  in  the  nose,  just  to  set  the  example  to  the 
other  menials  which  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy, 
but  in  the  nick  of  time  I  remembered  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  never  clouts  no  servant  in  public,  but  instead 
lets  it  go  with  givin’  the  low  fellow  a  sound  and 
dignified  reprimand.  So  I  called  this  guy  a  few 
names  which  he  will  never  have  printed  on  his  visit¬ 
in’  card  and  then  I  paced  over  to  the  house  again, 
determined  to  get  a  audience  with  Jeanne  and  have 
the  thing  over  face  to  face,  once  and  for  all. 

The  first  one  I  run  into  is  our  mutual  maid,  Marie. 
“Here!”  I  says.  “Go  and  tell  Mrs.  Harmon  that  1 
wouldst  speak  with  her  at  once! 

I’ll  say  that  this  here  Marie  curls  a  mean  lip. 
Joe,  she  curled  one  at  me,  and  likewise  made  me  a 
present  of  a  briefly  glance.  Speakin’  of  that  glance, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  knowed  what  a  stale 
egg  feels  like  when  the  guy,  which  had  mistakenly 
figured  on  devourin’  it,  gazes  at  it. 

“I  cannot  disturb  Mrs.  Harmon,”  she  says.  bhe 
gave  me  strict  orders  to — ” 

Joe— get  thc.t!  Another  mutineer,  hey? 


I  waved  my  arms  and  shut  her  off,  gettin’  madder 
with  each  fleetin’  second. 

“Don’t  tell  me  no  more  about  Mrs.  Harmon’s  or¬ 
ders!”  I  hollers.  “It  looks  to  me  like  she’s  mixed  up 
with  more  orders  to-day  than  even  the  A.  E.  F.  ever 
saw.  Might  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  what  she’s  doin’?” 

Marie  give  a  sniff,  but  after  a  minute  she  decided 
to  take  a  chance  and  turn  State’s  evidence. 

“She’s  entertaining  at  tea,  sir,”  she  says. 

“Well,”  I  says,  “see  if  you  can  steer  her  away 
from  them  other  dames  and  tell  her  I  am  leavin’ 
here  and  must  see  her  at  once  on  a  matter  of  life 
and  death!” 

“There  are  no  other  ladies  present,  sir/  remarks 
Marie,  with  a  odd  grin. 

“No  other  ladies ?”  I  says  in  absolutely  amaze¬ 
ment.  “Then  who — what — ” 

“A  Mister  Carstairs,  sir,”  says  Marie,  and  then 
they’s  a  bell  rings  somewheres,  and  lettin’  drop  a 
courtesy,  as  the  sayin’  is,  she  beats  it,  leavin  me  pale 
and  tremblin’  with  surprise,  rage,  pain,  excitement, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  green-eyed  demon  jealousy. 


Joe,  I  know  you  have  prob’ly  no  doubt  dropped  this 
letter  and  let  out  a  startlin’  gasp  when  you  read  this, 
so  I  will  wait  till  you  recover. 

Well,  of  course,  the  first  thing  I  wanted  to  do 
was  to  rush  right  in  and  commence  slayin’  to  the 
right  and  left.  I  even  thought  for  a  second  of  callin’ 
up  a  coupla  marines  I  know  and  makin  a  clean 
job  of  it.  Joe,  can  you  imagine  Jeanne  bein’  at  the 
odds  with  me  and  then  havin’  tea  with  a  strange 
guy,  right  in  my  own  house ?  My  Gawd!  Hey,  Joe? 

For  a  coupla  minutes  I  just  stood  there  like 
a  sturdily  oak  swayin’  from  the  side  to  side  in  a 
topical  storm  on  the  desert.  I  caught  a  flash  at 
myself  in  the  pier  glass,  right  at  the  height  of  my 
rage,  and,  Joe,  I  never  looked  more  handsome  (my 
clothes  is  all  tailor-made  now),  though,  of  course, 
at  that  time  I  wasn’t  even  thinkin’  of  that  part  of 
it.  I  never  felt  as  bad  as  this  before,  Joe,  except 
the  first  time  I  was  requested  to  go  out  in  No  Man’s 
Land  and  find  out  for  myself  is  it  true  a  baynet  is 
the  same  as  carbolic  acid  to  a  Jerry. 

Havin’  tea  with  a  ( Continued  on  page  90) 


Mrs.  Bloom  says  /  am  the  luckiest  guy  in  the  world  to  have  a  wife  like  Jeanne 
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Forward 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  to  you — and  a  better  new  year !  We’ve  all 
been  stirred  up,  haven’t  we?  Mankind  is  always  apprehensive 
after  one  of  its  great  impulses.  Turn  back  your  pages  of  history, 
however,  and  you  will  find  that  all  the  great  stirrings,  dark  and 
ominous  to  those  who  felt  them,  proved  that  a  new  and  mighty  stone 
was  being  laid  as  the  top  step  of  progress.  Years  go  by,  while 
mankind  vibrates  gently  onward.  Then  great  human  impulses,  mis¬ 
understood  by  the  very  hearts  that  hold  them,  thunder  and  glower 
as  if  Chaos  had  rolled  over  again.  But  the  dust  settles.  We  find 
ourselves  a  little  nearer  God.  Happy  New  Year! 

Our  Candidate 

FOR  the  presidency — one  who  is  honest  enough  to  pick  a  good  crew, 

— intelligent  enough  to  have  a  program, 

— and  isn’t  an  orator. 


No! 

THE  National  Labor  Conference,  at  which  more  than  one  hundred 
national  and  international  unions  were  represented,  declared 
against  Bolshevism  and  I.  W.  W.-ism  and  in  favor  of  the  right  to 
strike,  apparently  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  Can  there  be 
any  American,  even  though  he  be  a  good  unionist,  who  does  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  right  to  agree  together  to  strike  against  an 
employer  and  the  right  to  conspire  together  to  strike  against  the 
public?  The  right  to  strike  against  the  public  in  those  services 
or  industries  where  striking  is  a  direct  blow  at  the  safety  and  the 
health  and  flow  of  necessities  of  the  people  of  the  country,  involves 
the  right  to  hold  up,  to  make  stand  and  deliver,  the  United  States. 
It  is  too  large  a  right.  It  even  offers  opportunity  for  employer  and 
employee  to  conspire  together  to  blackmail  the  public;  it  makes  it 
possible  for  the  employer  to  say  to  his  employees :  “Strike  for  higher 
wages  and  I  will  yield  to  you  and  find  in  this  an  opportunity  to 
exact  new  profits  in  higher  prices.”  It  puts  the  hand  of  a  minority 
upon  the  throat  of  the  majority.  It  proposes  a  stronger  force  than 
government.  It  opens  the  way  to  an  attempt  by  those  who  can 
govern  the  “key  industries”  to  step  from  that  control  to  a  control 
of  America.  No  voice  should  ever  be  able  to  command  the  closing 
down  of  our  national  life  except  the  voice  of  the  American  people. 
Otherwise  democracy  is  gone  and  America  is  done  for.  It  is  our 
belief  that  when  the  force  and  effect  of  nine-tenths  of  the  program 
of  this  labor  conference  are  understood  by  the  people  of  the  country 
it  will  have  their  approval;  if  the  other  tenth,  though  it  may  be 
expressed  in  fine  words,  is  a  proposal  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
unions  the  power  to  paralyze  national  life,  even  the  workers  of  this 
land  will  set  their  faces  like  flint  against  it,  for  it  is  more  un- 
American  than  the  abuses  of  the  injunction. 


Straight  Between  the  Eyes 

THE  President,  or  those  who  act  for  the  President,  settled  the  coal 
strike  by  arranging  for  a  commission  of  three  with  governmental 
powers — one  representative  of  the  coal  miners,  one  of  the  mine  own¬ 
ers  and  operators,  and  one  of  the  public.  The  public  has  a  minority 
representation.  If  the  majority  of  the  commission  were  of  the  nature 
and  inclination,  they  could  arrange  between  them  a  high-wage  scale 


and  the  operators  could  pass  the  cost  on  to  the  public,  and  the  public 
would  have  to  pay.  The  one  representative  of  the  public  might  pro¬ 
test;  his  protest  would  be  in  vain.  The  Government  and  the  public 
should  have  the  majority  on  any  commission  exercising  govern¬ 
mental  power.  Dr.  Garfield,  the  Fuel  Administrator,  felt  that  in 
spite  of  any  temporary  relief  given  the  country  sound  principle  had 
been  deserted  in  favor  of  makeshift;  he  washed  his  hands  of  it;  he 
resigned;  he  would  not  keep  pace  with  a  step  which  may  be  fatal 
to  our  future.  The  difference  between  the  miners  and  the  operators 
has  become  a  public  affair  because  of  public  necessity.  No  miners, 
no  operators,  severally  or  collectively,  by  dispute  or  by  agreement, 
ought  to  be  able  to  shut  down  the  United  States  or  put  their  own 
price  upon  allowing  the  United  States  to  run  again.  No  class  or 
classes  ought  to  have  the  power  by  acting  against  each  other 
or  acting  together  against  the  public  interest  to  freeze,  starve, 
or  stagnate  the  United  States.  Garfield  did  no  mean  service  to 
the  American  people  when  he  resigned;  he  landed  one  blow  for 
principle  straight  between  the  eyes  of  an  administrative  method 
which  has  produced  an  old  story  of  compromising  between  right 
and  wrong.  The  American  people  will  repudiate  it  sooner  or  later. 
It  goes  around  and  not  through. 

Jefferson  vs.  the  Automobile 

THE  problem  of  rural  life  is  brought  to  mind  from  a  new  angle 
by  this  advertisement  in  the  London  “Times” : 

FARMING — Ex-officer  (married)  wishes  to  LEARN  FARMING  with  gentle¬ 
man  farmer  near  seaside  resort  or  country  town,  where  he  will  reside  and  motor 
daily  to  farm. — Box  Y  175,  The  Times,  Brighton. 

It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  that  condescending  announcement  to 
the  University  of  Wisconsin’s  recent  lament  over  the  drift  to  the  city, 
but  the  same  care  is  carking  them  both.  The  Southern  plantation 
and  the  New  England  village  established  American  farming,  and 
neither  was  founded  upon  isolation.  Then  came  Thomas  Jefferson 
with  his  rigid  square-mile  and  base-line  system  of  surveying,  and  the 
Homestead  Act  built  on  it.  Loneliness  was  thereby  built  into  our 
rural  scheme  of  existence.  As  the  pioneer  spirit  cooled,  the  farm- 
machinery  makers  saved  the  day  for  the  square  system  by  making 
it  effectively  productive  on  the  Western  levels.  Telephone  and  gaso¬ 
line  helped,  but  the  social  feeling  of  our  time,  stimulated  as  it  is  by 
reading,  movies,  and  cheap  railroad  fares,  will  not  be  downed.  The 
townward  drift  does  not  lessen.  Our  younger  men,  many  of  them, 
have  seen  some  of  the  possibilities  of  European  village  life.  The 
newer  plans  of  agricultural  settlement  in  California,  Canada,  and 
elsewhere  aim  to  found  communities  rather  than  to  scatter  out  set¬ 
tlers.  That  is  the  line  of  progress.  Jefferson  was  a  great  man, 
but  some  of  his  ideas  were  too  rigidly  logical  for  human  use;  his 
square-section  idea  did  much  to  make  the  good  old  soil  unsocial — 
even  after  the  automobile  has  repaired  a  lot  of  the  damage. 

No  News  Is  Bad  News 

ACCORDING  to  a  newspaper  report,  Mr.  Frank  I.  Cobb,  whose 
-familiarity  with  the  news  of  America  is  almost  equal  to  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  expression  of  editorial  opinion  in  the  columns  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  Democratic  journal,  the  “World”  of  New  York,  apparently  is 
ready  to  join  with  Collier’s  in  the  protest  we  have  been  making 
against  the  whipped-cream  state  of  news. 

“For  five  years  there  was  no  free  play  of  public  opinion  in  the  world,”  says 
Mr.  Cobb.  “The  Government  conscripted  it,  put  it  in  charge  of  a  sergeant,  put 
it  through  the  goose  step,  drilled  it,  and  made  it  stand  at  attention.  Now  wre 
have  nothing  but  private  propaganda.  There  were  1,200  press  agents  before 
the  war,  and  I  don’t  know  how  many  there  are  now.  Most  direct  sources  of  news 
are  closed.  We  get  the  news  sent  out  by  agents  of  different  organizations.  What 
are  the  real  facts  of  the  coal  strike?  The  truth  lies  deeper  than  the  coal  itself. 
What  the  United  States  needs  is  the  free  play  of  public  opinion.” 

He’s  right!  The  American  people  have  difficulty,  even  when  there 
is  no  shortage  in  print  paper,  in  getting  the  facts  about  anything. 
Well-cooked  propaganda  and  warmed-up  personal  opinion  and  the 
steaming  advocacy  of  causes,  worthy  and  unworthy,  have  been  served 
up  so  long  that  the  old  plain  truth  of  hard,  cold  facts  has  been  almost 
crowded  off  our  dish.  Most  of  the  great  national  reporters  of  yes¬ 
terday,  whose  very  names  used  to  make  the  guilty  tremble,  have 
degenerated  into  two  classes — those  who  write  about  themselves  in 
relation  to  their  opinions  and  those  who  write  about  their  opinions 
in  relation  to  themselves.  Periodicals  of  all  kinds,  which  once  dis¬ 
played  news  on  their  fronts,  began  at  first  to  tell  what  the  news 
meant  to  them  and  ought  to  mean  to  everybody.  There  was  more 
and  more  about  what  it  meant  and  less  and  less  news.  Now  there  is 
almost  no  news  left  in  this  mess  of  paternalistic  guidance  and  special 
pleading  and  press  agents’  dope.  There  is  a  letter  on  the  desk  here 
from  a  striking  shipyard  worker  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  writes 
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January  3,  1920 

in  a  way  to  convince  us  that  he  is  a  patriot  and  is  willing  to  put 
the  public  welfare  ahead  of  his  own.  But  he  complains  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  cannot  help  much  in  bringing  influence  to  bear  unless  it  can  get 
the  facts.  He  wants  to  know  where  the  average  reader  can  find 
good,  plain  news  of  almost  any  kind,  without  coloring  matter  and 
not  all  gummed  up  by  various  brands  of  sirup.  Collier’s  believes 
this  man  will  be  joined  by  one  hundred  million  who  will  say  with 
us  again :  “For  pity’s  sake,  no  more  sly  sleeping  powders  and  no  more 
sprees  on  propaganda  redeye!  Let  the  newspapers  and  the  press 
associations  and  the  magazines  have  a  chance,  without  interference 
from  semiofficial  or  private-interest  sources,  to  get  and  spread  the 
naked  truth  once  more!  Then 
make  ’em  do  it.  The  facts !  The 
facts!  Give  us  straight  report¬ 
ers  and  the  plain  news ! 

Enough  Is  Enough 

ONCE  DE  LEON  a  few 
years  back  was  looking  for 
youth  eternal  in  a  Florida  cross¬ 
road  drinking  trough.  Now  a 
European  physician  announces 
that  he  can  restore  youth  to  the 
decrepit  by  transplanting  into 
them  the  glands  of  monkeys. 

According  to  the  best  advices 
this  method,  though  less  ro¬ 
mantic  than  Ponce’s,  has  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  of  success,  or  at  least 
one  equally  good.  It  has  the 
virtue  of  being  different  and 
new.  No  one  wants  to  be  a  kill¬ 
joy;  yet  it  must  come  to  mind 
that  even  eternal  youth  might 
pall  after  a  while.  If  Ponce 
had  found  his  tipple,  he  might 
have  seen  the  day  when  he 
wished  that  he  had  founded  a 
sanatorium  and  a  bottling  plant, 
and  sold  the  miserable  restora¬ 
tive  to  others  only;  just  as  the 
modern  man  who  monkeys  with 
his  allotted  span  might  experi¬ 
ence  a  mood  in  which  he  might 
say:  “I  promise  that  I’ll  never 
take  an  ape  again.”  The  actor 
who  outstays  his  welcome  ruins 
art;  the  stage  needs  new  per¬ 
sonalities.  With  eternal  youth 
our  homes  would  be  full  of  an¬ 
cestors  of  several  generations 
ago  whose  stories  were  deadly 
old.  We  would  wish  that  they 
were  portraits.  A  few  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Eternals, 
more  sensitive  and  with  more 
good  taste,  would  be  standing 
under  the  cage  at  the  Zoo  sing¬ 
ing:  “Take  back  the  glands 
thou  gavest  me.”  City  direc¬ 
tories  would  grow  too  fat. 

There  would  be  too  much  long¬ 
ing  for  tardy  legacies.  Life 
would  become  unbearable  when  every  other  person  was  saying: 
“Eight  hundred  years  ago  I  used  to  think  just  the  way  you  do  now.” 
Nature  has  a  sense  of  fitness  that  has  provided  against  these  mis¬ 
fortunes.  No  one  of  us  is  important,  anyway — certainly  not  as  com¬ 
pared  with  elbow  space  for  our  sons  and  daughters  and  theirs  and 
theirs.  Immortality,  or  an  approach  to  it,  would  add  terribly  to 
our  terrible  burden — the  burden  of  that  hideous  idea  that  we  are 
each  one  of  us  the  center  of  the  universe  and  the  pivot  of  history. 

Let  Us  Go  Up 

HE  British  estimates  for  expenditures  of  the  air  force  were  given 
out  in  December — $270,000,000.  The  personnel  of  the  air  force 
is  almost  equal  in  number  to  our  whole  regular  army  in  the  United 
States  when  the  war  began  in  Europe. 

Here  at  borne  Congress  may  create  a  separate  centralized  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  control  and  development  of  aviation,  or  it  may  leave 
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aviation  scattered  about  between  army  and  navy,  and  Heaven  knows 
where  else,  with  a  part  of  the  duty  of  making  rules  and  furnishing 
services — the  great  essential  for  progress  in  flying — somewhere  else, 
say,  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Weather  Bureau,  or  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  which  knows  how  to  tell  the  butterflies. 
Collier’s  has  said  that  the  difference  between  the  centralized  responsi¬ 
bility  of  a  single  department  and  the  scattered  responsibility  of  a 
scattered  air  department  is  the  difference  between  having  the  place 
in  aviation  development  which  the  country  that  invented  aviation 
should  have,  or  having  the  military  and  naval  and  civil  and  commer¬ 
cial  aviation  of  the  country  disorganized,  backed  and  filled,  started 

and  stopped,  with  no  one  in 
particular  responsible  for  mak¬ 
ing  it  go,  until,  during  the 
years  when  aviation  is  becom¬ 
ing  the  great  new  force  of  war, 
and  even  a  greater  force  of 
peace  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  effort  of  the  United  States 
is  being  jitneyed  off  into  di¬ 
verse  paths  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  General  Staff, 
or  the  Geological  Survey,  all  in 
the  name  of  good  liaison  with 
their  own  bureaus.  On  De¬ 
cember  12,  American  aces— 
Rickenbacker,  Biddle,  Kind- 
ley,  Meissner,  Healey,  and 
other  men  who  know  the  air, 
Glenn  Martin  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Commander  P.  N.  L.  Bel¬ 
linger,  commander  of  theNC-1 
during  her  transatlantic  flight 
— told  Congress  that  central 
control  was  necessary  to  de¬ 
velop  our  aviation.  Airmen 
were  speaking.  Opposition  to 
a  Department  of  the  Air  comes 
mostly  from  the  ground,  and 
from  those  who  put  war  liaison 
between  the  air  forces  and  the 
water  and  land  forces  even 
ahead  of  the  development  of 
the  art  and  commerce  of  flying. 
Liaison  is  their  slogan.  If  Con¬ 
gress  listens  to  them,  the  coun¬ 
try  is  likely  to  get  plenty  of 
liaison  spraddled  out  on  office 
stationery  and  on  the  ground. 

Concerning  Daisy 

R.  P.  T.  BARNUM  made  a 
dictum,  about  Americans; 
it  is  also  true  that  they  like  to 
be  unfooled.  We  are  about  to 
pamper  this  latter  desire.  Sir 
James  Barrie  does,  of  course, 
write  very  well  indeed,  but  he 
is  not  responsible  for  “The 
Young  Visiters.”  Moreover, 
there  is  a  Daisy  Ashford,  and 
she  wrote  this  wonderful  book 
when  she  was  nine.  We  have 
seen  a  copy  of  her  photograph,  taken  November  15,  1919,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  aid  of  the  Drama  League  of  England.  By  the  way,  we  liked 
her  looks.  She  is  very  jolly  and  folksy.  We  note  she  wears  Ameri¬ 
can  shoes,  which  augurs  well  for  our  foreign  trade. 

The  editor  of  the  “Sphere”  says  he  knows  her — that  she  lives  in 
Chelsea,  that  she  eats  bacon  for  breakfast :  thus  proving  she  is  a  rich 
and  successful  author.  For  a  long  time  we  have  been  convinced 
that  a  child  could  write  “The  Young  Visiters”  because  several 
years  ago  we  interviewed  a  movie  actress,  age  seven.  Bang !  went 
all  our  illusions !  Blewie !  the  innocence  of  childhood !  This  world- 
weary  ingenue  dealt  an  iconoclastic  blow  at  Santa  Claus — just  the 
kind  of  child  who  would' have  no  patience  with  Peter  Pan  or  the 
League  of  Nations !  .  .  .  And  at  this  point  the  office  boy  came  in 
to  say  that  he  once  knew  a  horse  that  in  his  youth  used  to  go  to 
the  beach  to  chase  the  fish  around  the  shallows  and  eat  them  raw; 
he  has  promised  to  show  us  the  horse. 


TO  THE 

GASOLINE  ENGINE 

MASTER  and  magician  of  energy — servitor  of  man¬ 
kind — here’s  to  you!  Out  of  man’s  insatiable  desiie 
to  move  you  were  brought  forth. 

Man  moved  by  his  own  animal  energy:  creeping,  walk¬ 
ing,  running,  puiling  upon  blades  dipped  in  water.  And 
man  met  man. 

He  captured  the  energy  of  other  animals;  he  harnessed 
the  horse,  the  ass,  the  bullock,  and  the  ox,  the  dog  in  remote 
places  of  intense  cold,  the  camel  in  regions  of  intense  heat, 
the  goat  of  the  plains,  the  elephant  of  the  jungle,  the  swift 
reindeer  under  the  Midnight  Sun,  the  llama  under  the  South¬ 
ern  Cross.  Tribe  touched  tribe. 

He  drifted  in  craft  down  slow  currents  of  mighty  rivers ; 
in  frail  shells  he  dared  the  rush  of  torrents ;  in  bellying 
sails  he  caught  the  winds  of  Heaven ;  he  traversed  the  seas. 
Continent  touched  continent. 

He  felled  towering  trees,  and  dug  from  the  ground  the 
black  refuse  of  bygone  cycles  of  growth  and  decay ;  he  mas: 
tered  the  mysteries  of  fire  and  steam ;  he  applied  them  to 
mighty  engines ;  he  made  trivial  the  vast  expanses  of  the 
Seven  Seas;  he  laid  upon  the  continents  the  tracery  of 
steel  roads.  Unsatisfied,  he  sought  new  motive  forces. 

He  created  you.  He  created  you  out  of  his  desire. 

You  gave  to  him  motion  that  did  not  depend  upon  the 
expenditure  of  himself,  nor  upon  the  slow  feet  nor  the  lim¬ 
ited  strength  of  hungry  animals,  nor  upon  the  sloth  of  slow 
currents,  nor  the  hazards  of  torrents,  nor  upon  the  whims 
of  the  wind,  nor  upon  ponderous  mechanism  upon  the  seas, 
nor  upon  fixed  steel  routes  on  level  lands. 

You  gave  to  man  the  power  to  go  quickly,  with  burdens 
of  light  hearts  and  of  heavy  goods,  hither  and  thither,  over 
the  waters,  the  hills,  the  plains,  and  lo! — into  the  air, 
into  the  dome  of  the  sky! 

Man  will  find  new  motion.  But  you  will  live  on — as 
walking,  riding,  driving,  drifting,  sailing,  steaming  have 
lived  on. 

Here’s  to  you,  Gasoline  Engine — benefactor  of  humanity ! 
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Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 

THE  FOOL  AND  HIS  MONEY 


By  JAMES  W.  FUR LOW 

COLONEL,  MOTOR  TRANSPORT  CORPS,  U.  S.  A. 

Do  you  get  a  dollar’s  worth  of  mileage  out  of  every  dollar 
you  spend  for  car  and  gas ?  The  manufacturers  hope  that 
you  do;  and  if  so,  you  are  lucky,  for  the  average  motorist 
gets  about  fifteen  cents’  worth.  This  article,  by  an  officer 
of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  tells  some  of  the  simple, 
easily  remembered  wrinkles  that  are  cutting  down  the 
operating  cost  per  mile  of  alLarmy  motor  cars  and  trucks. 


“Yeah?  Well,  I  know  it.  What  do  I  care?” 


HALF  a  dozen  automobile  men  were  sit¬ 
ting-  on  the  glass-inclosed  porch  of 
the  country  club.  It  was  toward  the 
end  of  a  perfect  winter  day.  One  by 
one  the  members  were  leaving  for  home  in 
their  motor  cars,  which  had  been  parked 
around  the  clubhouse.  The  automobile  men 
were  amusing  themselves  by  comparing  the 
driving  abilities  of  the  departing  motorists. 

Most  of  their  remarks  were  not  particularly 
complimentary. 

Presently  an  expensive  touring  car  passed 
through  the  porte-cochere.  The  driver  seemed 
to  be  having  some  difficulty  in  shifting  his 
gears.  Finally,  with  a  clashing  and  grating 
sound  audible  for 
blocks,  the  car  rolled 
on.  The  automobile 
men  smiled. 

“Ought  to  take  some 
lessons  in  gear  shift¬ 
ing,”  said  one. 

“No,  you’re  wrong,” 
said  another.  “What  he 
needs  is  a  kindergarten 
course  in  finance.  He 
acts  as  if  he  didn’t  care 
a  rap  how  much  money 
he  spends  and  as  if  he 
had  a  whole  cellarful 
of  new  gears.  It’s  a 
great  life.” 

It  is  a  sorry  state  of 
affairs,  but  the  second 
man  hit  the  nail  square¬ 
ly  on  the  head.  In  his 
facetious  remark  he 
diagnosed  the  malady 
which  affects  the  great 
majority  of  men  and 
women  who  drive  motor 
vehicles.  For  some  un¬ 
explained  reason  they 
make  very  little  effort 
to  learn  so  to  use  a 
motor  vehicle  as  to  se¬ 
cure  even  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  possible 
mileage,  and  the  queer 
thing  about  it  is  that 
the  neglect  is  in  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  perfectly 
obvious,  horse-sense 
simple  requirements 
rather  than  the  more 
intricate  technical  mat¬ 
ters  requiring  expert 
knowledge  and  skill. 

One  reason  for  this  condition  appears  to  be  the 
lingering  death  of  the  old  belief  that  an  automobile 
is  a  strange  and  wonderful  apparatus  incapable  of 
being  understood  by  anyone  excepting  skilled  auto¬ 
motive  experts.  Hand  in  hand  with  this,  and  aiding 
and  abetting  it,  are  the  excellence  of  the  modern 
automobile  and  the  incredible  amount  of  abuse,  lack 
of  care  and  attention  it  will  endure  and  still  run. 
In  this  respect  it  is  a  fit  running  mate  for  the  well- 
known  Missouri  mule.  Furthermore,  the  passenger- 
car  manufacturer  is  a  victim  of  styles,  and  the  auto¬ 
mobile  public  is  just  as  eccentric  in  its  desire  to 
throw  away  a  perfectly  good  old  model  and  buy  a 
new  car  so  as  to  be  up  with  the  times  as  a  woman 
is  to  discard  an  old-style  dress  or  hat  for  the  latest 
creation.  This  condition  probably  has  been  one  of 
the  most  potent  contributors  to  the  carelessness,  neg¬ 
lect,  and  abuse  which  become  the  lot  of  the  average 
motor  car.  The  original  owner  expects  to  run  his 
car  for  perhaps  no  longer  than  a  year  or  two  years — 
he  expects  to  lose  a  certain  amount  of  money,  any¬ 
way — so  why  worry  and  do  a  lot  of  work  which  (so 
he  thinks)  will  not  benefit  him  especially?  In  other 
words,  he  “passes  the  buck,”  in  the  shape  of  repairs, 
to  the  next  owner. 

Motor  Ills:  Sloth,  Ignorance,  Waste 

OWEVER,  the  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  the 
new  owner  is  human  and  does  a  little  “buck 
passing”  himself.  As  long  as  the  car  runs  fairly 
satisfactorily  he  does  not  bother  about  adjustments, 
tightening  up  bolts,  turning  down  grease  cups,  hav¬ 
ing  bearings  properly  adjusted,  and  so  on.  As  the 
car  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  the  acceptable  stand¬ 
ard  of  satisfactory  performance  is  just  a  step  lower 


with  each  new  purchaser,  and  the  old  car  usually 
goes  on  the  scrap  heap  before  50  per  cent  of  its 
possible  service  has  been  realized.  In  many  cases  the 
percentage  is  less  than  that.  And  there  you  have 
the  whole  story  of  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually. 

Training  in  automobile  repair  and  driving  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  industry,  a  rather 
natural  result  (when  you  come  to  think  of  it)  of  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  industry  in  tl\e  United 
States  from  the  manufacture  of  a  few  hundred  in 
the  nineties  to  10,000  in  1900;  48,000  six  years  later, 
a  gain  of  50  per  cent  the  next  year,  100  per  cent 
more  in  both  1909  and  1910,  and  so  on  through  1919, 
with  over  6,000,000  vehicles  registered.  Consequently 
there  are  few  really  good  mechanics  or  drivers  in 
each  locality.  The  general  ignorance  of  the  simple 
principles  involved  helps  to  foster  the  belief  that 
none  but  a  well-trained  mechanic  may  hope  really  to 
understand  an  automobile.  Too  often  this  idea  bolsters 
up  the  lazy  man’s  disinclination  to  work  on  his  car. 

All  these  factors  contributed  from  the  start  to 
a  disinclination  to  do  the  thinking  or  the  work  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  the  automobile  at  its  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency.  This  disinclination,  or  whatever  you  choose 
to  call  it,  persisted  as  long  as  the  automobile  re¬ 
mained  a  pleasure  vehicle.  People  who  owned  auto¬ 
mobiles  could  usually  afford  to  pay  the  price  of  their 
neglect.  But  the  growing  importance  of  the  car  and 
of  the  motor  truck  as  an  efficient  medium  of  trans¬ 
portation  has  put  an  entirely  new  aspect  on  the 
situation.  Hard-headed  business  men  are  calling  for 
efficiency  and  maximum  service.  “Styles,”  as  such, 
have  gone  out  of  fashion  or  become  a  consideration 
secondary  to  efficient  car  operation.  The  truck  user 


is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  has  an  old  ma¬ 
chine  of  the  vintage  of  1910 — still  in  service. 

At  the  recent  Second  Army  Motor  Show 
held  in  France  this  spring  the  first  prize  was 
won  by  a  man  in  charge  of  a  1  Fa-ton  truck. 
This  truck  was  believed  to  have  seen  service 
in  Mexico  and  for  over  twenty  months  in 
France  had  been  driven  under  most  adverse 
conditions  at  the  front  as  well  as  behind  the 
lines.  It  had  been  driven  many  thousands  of 
miles — always  by  the  same  driver.  It  had 
never Jaeen  in  the  repair  shop  and  had  always 
been  ready  for  service.  The  judges  stated 
that  it  was  unquestionably  in  better  all-round 
condition  than  any  other  motor  vehicle  in 
the  entire  Second  Army. 
Such  instances  are  lam¬ 
entably  rare,  but  by 
comparison  it  points 
the  way  toward  a  com¬ 
mon-sense  remedy  for 
the  prevailing  motoring 
illnesses  of  laziness, 
ignorance,  inefficiency, 
and  financial  waste. 

In  order  to  make  the 
case  clearer,  let  us  now 
analyze  the  delinquen¬ 
cies  of  the  average 
everyday  motorist.  In 
other  words,  let  us  see 
how  the  automobile 
fool  and  his  money 
are  parted. 

Consider  Gasoline 

T  has  been  estimated 
that  the  average 
popular-priced  auto¬ 
mobile  arbitrarily  drops 
approximately  33  1-3 
per  cent  in  value  within 
a  few  months  after 
original  purchase,  even 
though  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  It  would  seem 
that  the  automobile 
owner  or  driver,  know¬ 
ing  this,  would  attempt 
to  get  the  utmost  from 
the  remaining  66  2-3 
per  cent  of  his  invest¬ 
ment.  But  does  he? 
Let  us  see. 

It  would  seem  that 
at  least  he  should  insist 
on  getting  what  he 
pays  for.  For  example, 
consider  gasoline.  Getting  the  correct  measure  is 
almost  always  accepted  on  faith,  though  a  recent 
check  proved  that  incorrect  measures  cost  the  buyer 
2  per  cent  annually  (a  matter  of  1,000,000  gallons) 
in  New  York  State  alone,  an  absolute  throwing  away 
of  $270,000  in  this  one  item  in  one  State.  Everyone 
knows  that  dirt  in  gasoline  causes  engine  trouble, 
but  it  is  a  novelty  to  see  a  motorist  straining  his 
fuel,  although  everyone  is  obliged,  sooner  or  later, 
to  clean  that  same  dirt  from  the  feed  pipe,  strainers, 
and  carburetor.  The  fact  that  gasoline  evaporates 
rapidly  is  also  well  known,  yet  leaky  plugs  in  the 
tank,  absence  of  cover  for  filling  hole,  and  leaky  feed 
pipes  seem  to  cause  no  concern  to  the  happy-go-lucky 
driver,  although  the  telltale  dust  collecting  at  these 
leaks  unmistakably  indicates  the  condition. 

Though  most  carburetors  are  reasonably  well  ad¬ 
justed  (else  the  engine  wouldn’t  run),  it  is  a  novelty 
to  find  a  man  who  makes  a  real  effort  to  secure 
expert  adjustment  from  time  to  time  during  chang¬ 
ing  atmospheric  conditions.  Experts  in  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  have  figured  that  “idling”  motors  are  ac¬ 
countable  for  an  annual  loss  of  100,000,000  gallons 
of  gasoline,  which,  in  view  of  the  statement  from 
the  same  source  that  our  supply  of  petroleum,  which 
produces  the  gasoline  is  rapidly  nearing  its  end,  is 
little  short  of  criminal. 

Oil  and  grease  are  treated  in  the  same  cavalier¬ 
like  manner.  The  motorist  never  thinks  that  in¬ 
adequate  or  careless  lubrication  of  wheels,  axles, 
differential,  bearings,  transmission,  clutch  and  en¬ 
gine,  and  the  resulting  friction  necessitate  excessive 
extra  power,  and  that  that  unnecessary  friction 
costs  money  in  the  form  of  gasoline.  Another  fun¬ 
damental  and  costly  ( Continued  on  page  21) 
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nation.  We  look  with  ever-swelling 
pride  upon  that  American  business  and 
that  engineering  genius  which  have 
brought  this  vehicle  of  locomotion  up 
to  its  present  high  state  of  perfection, 
corralled  87  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
total  output  and  placed  it  in  the  com¬ 
mon  use  of  every  third  American 
family. 

Notwithstanding  this,  a  stumbling- 
slock  lies  in  the  pathway  of  the  sane 
ind  normal  development  of  this  fas- 
:inating  vehicle  of  locomotion.  The 
^articular  obstacle  is  the  annual  toll 
>f  deaths  and  serious  accidents  that  re¬ 
mits  from  the  opera- 
ion  of  the  automo- 
>ile.  Another  great 
Irawback  is  the  ap- 
jarent  apathy  of 
he  general  public, 
if  the  motor-car 
Iriver,  and  of  the 
jedestrian. 

Figures  are  dull, 
lut  often  compani¬ 
ons  serve  to  give 
he  picture  without 
he  necessity  of  a 
esort  to  minute 
tatistics.  Let  us  see 
/hat  has  been  hap- 
ening  in  our  streets 
e  c  e  n  1 1  y  .  More 
Lmerican  people 
/ere  killed,  as  a  re- 
ult  of  automobile 
ccidents  in  New 
ork  State  alone, 
ist  year,  than  have 
>st  their  lives  in 
lexico  during  the 
ist  seven  years  of 
anditry  and  law- 
jssness;  more  than 
rere  killed  by  rob- 
ers  and  other  crim- 
lals  in  the  United 
tates;  more  than 
y  train  accidents; 
n  d  considerably 
lore  than  died  in 
ewYork  from  scar- 
it  fever  and  diph- 
leria;  in  fact,  more 
lan  from  all  of  the 
jmmon  contagious 
iseases.  A  health 
apartment  official 
:  New  York  City 
jcently  stated  that 
le  mortality  from 
treet  automobile 
:cidents  exceeded 
lat  of  any  other 
ass  of  accidents  in 
tis  country.  We 
ood  aghast  when  several  hundred 
merican  lives  were  lost  on  the  Lusi- 
mia,  but,  now  that  the  war  is  over, 
ho  has  taken  serious  note  of  the  fact 
lat,  in  one  State  alone,  automobile  col- 
dons  have  been  the  cause  of  1,500 
italities  in  one  year? 

The  rate  of  mortality  through  thi§ 
fency  has  mounted  steadily  year  by 
Jar,  the  annual  increase  being  about 
to  hundred  since  1914.  Here  is  the 
ew  York  death  rate  for  the  last  five 
Jars:  1914,  483;  1915,  673;  1916,  820; 
*17,  1,066,  and  in  the  year  1918,  1,213. 

this  ratio  of  automobile  sabotage 
is  been  maintained  (and  I  believe  it 
is),  the  death  roll  of  New  York  for 
•19  will  top  the  1,500  mark.  The  ac- 
dent  curve,  not  resulting  in  fatalities, 
is  likewise  been  taking  its  spiral  twist 
ward  and  bids  fair  to  eclipse  even 
ie  alarming  record  of  public  deaths 
om  motor  vehicles.  Fourteen  thou- 
■nd  is  the  approximate  estimate  of 
1°,  and  this  number  was  passed  by 
ctober  1  of  the  past  year. 

Stop,  Look — and  Think 

XfHEN  the  peak  will  be  reached  not 
’  even  the  most  sanguine  observer 
ire  prophesy.  I  believe,  however,  that 
is  high  time  a  danger  signal  is  waved 
‘tore  the  American  public,  so  that 
'ey  will  stop,  look  and  listen  —  and 
ink! 

Public  officials  and  those  whose  busi- 
Jss  it  is  to  take  note  of  the  prevailing 
editions,  have  a  right,  and  it  becomes 
ieir  duty  to  point  out  the  facts  and 
Jggest  remedies.  Psychologists  tell 
;  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
lowing  an  important  fact  and  appre¬ 


ciating  its  importance.  It  is  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  alert,  dynamic,  mobile 
consciousness  and  the  passive,  inert 
realm  of  the  subconscious.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  need  a  mental  stimulus  on 
this  subject.  Something  has  got  to  be 
done  to  wake  us  up.  The  problem, 
therefore,  in  part  consists  in  driving- 
home  these  truths,  to  force  them  like 
a  thrilling  moving-picture  drama  upon 


The  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
the  automobile  industry  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  $1,297,000,000,  which  is 
greater  by  $250,000,000  than  the  capi¬ 
talization  of  all  our  national  banks, 
greater  by  more  than  50  per  cent  than 
the  combined  capital  and  surplus  of  all 
of  the  insurance  companies,  and  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  the  ordinary  net  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  United  States  Government. 


With  the  practicability  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  assured,  its  numerical  increase 
was  accompanied  by  the  introduction 
of  new  and  heavier  types.  Its  speed 
grew  until  it  rivaled  the  locomotive. 
The  era  of  the  commercial  motor 
dawned,  and  we  are  still  witnessing  its 
rapid  development.  So  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  became  a  factor.  With  greater 
mobility,  greater  weight  and  ever 
greater  speed,  came  unforeseen  dangers 
to  life  and  limb  in  case  of  careless  or 
improper  handling  of  this  highly  com¬ 
plicated  machine.  In  some  people’s 
hands  the  automobile  could  be  as  dan¬ 
gerous  as  a  loaded  pistol.  Elementary 
rules  of  the  road  had  to  be  embodied  in 
the  statute  laws. 

The  automobile  continued  to  expand 
beyond  all  human  expectations.  Self- 
starting  devices  simplified  its  opera¬ 
tion,  made  possible  its  operation  by 
anyone  over  fifteen.  Privileges  multi¬ 
plied  with  this  development,  but  not 
so  the  corresponding  sense  of  obligation 
to  exercise  a  degree  of  care  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  increased  risk.  We  have 
therefore  reached  a  point  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  automobile  where 
rights  and  privileges  have  “run  wild,” 
leaving  the  human  element,  the  obli¬ 
gation  side  of  the  ledger,  to  work  out 
its  own  salvation.  And  the  public  has 
been  too  busy  with  other  things  to 
work  it  out.  Thoughtlessness  and  care¬ 
lessness  are  the  American  twin  traits 
that  have  caused  Uncle  Sam  a  lot  of 
sleepless  nights.  They  lie  at  the  very 
root  of  the  automobile  accident  prob¬ 
lem.  With  two  and  a  half  cars  for 
every  mile  of  public  road  in  the  United 
States  and  this  ratio  increasing  rapidly, 


we  must  expect  some  automobile  acci¬ 
dents.  The  automobile  operator,  the 
pedestrian,  and  the  general  public  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  permanent 
and  irreparable  injury  is  threatened 
unless  they  personally  and  individually 
place  the  safety  of  human  lives 
ahead  of  both  business  and  pleasure. 
And  this  applies  particularly  to  the 
pedestrian. 

Industry  has  flourished  in  America 
because  of  the  opportunity  for  individ¬ 
ual  initiative.  Laissez  faire  represents 
a  fundamental  American  doctrine,  im¬ 
plying  freedom  from  State  interference. 

We  have  no  natural 
desire  to  meddle 
with  the  average 
citizen  in  his  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  pleas¬ 
ures  he  has  devised 
or  the  business  he 
has  built  up.  Gov¬ 
ernment  control 
only  follows  abuses. 
The  great  reason  for 
such  State  supervi¬ 
sion  is  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 
This  principle  has 
governed  the  legis- 
1  a  t  i  o  n  regulating 
automobile  traffic 
heretofore,  and  will 
in  the  future  to  an 
even  greater  degree. 

From  the  legisla¬ 
tive  side  I  should 
unhesitatingly  say 
that  we  do  not  need 
more  automobile 
laws,  but  more  strin¬ 
gent  enforcement  of 
existing  statutes. 

A  glimpse  at  the 
strenuous  work  of 
the  New  York  City 
authorities,  police 
and  judicial,  in  a 
highly  congested 
area,  where  the  han¬ 
dling  of  vehicular 
traffic  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and 
acute  problems 
of  any  municipality 
in  the  world,  shows 
a  very  commendable 
degree  of  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  laws. 
City  magistrates  in 
one  traffic  court 
alone  have  heard  as 
high  as  500  cases 
daily.  During  three 
recent  months  7,155 
arraignments  have 
been  made,  an  average  of  over  100  for 
each  working  day.  Speeding  stands  out 
as  the  leading  offense  among  the  many 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  that  clog  this 
particular  calendar.  Apparently  the 
people  violate  the  speed  laws,  and  so 
long  as  they  persist  in  “taking  a 
chance,”  which  we  like  to  consider  a 
typical  American  trait,  deaths  will  re¬ 
sult,  magistrates  will  rightly  apply  the 
most  severe  penalties,  and  State  regu¬ 
lation  will  force  its  way  on  an  unwilling 
public.  Most  of  this  legislation  has 
been  directed  against  the  motorist,  and 
rightly  so,  because  he  has  committed 
the  violations  for  which  he  has  been 
apprehended.  We  have  yet  to  devise 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  chief  offender 
— the  pedestrian. 

Old  John  Barleycorn 

PRISON  sentences  have  replaced 
heavy  fines  in  many  of  these  city 
traffic  court  cases.  The  long  arm  of  the 
State  has  also  stretched  out  and  added 
another  punitive  remedy  in  the  revoca¬ 
tion  and  suspension  of  drivers’  licenses, 
acting  through  the  Secretary  of  State. 
This  happens  only  in  flagrant  cases.  The 
New  York  Police  Department  has  fur¬ 
nished  me  with  instances  in  which  the 
same  driver  has  been  convicted  as  many 
as  six  times  in'  one  year  of  traffic  vio¬ 
lations  involving  reckless  driving.  In 
like  manner,  the  judges  have  discov¬ 
ered  many  persistent  offenders  and  rec¬ 
ommended  them  to  me  as  fit  cases  for 
revocation  of  licenses.  As  a  result  I 
have  recently  organized  a  court  in  New 
York  City,  summonses  are  issued,  and 
hearings  held  in  the  Court  of  Special 
( Continued  on  page  90) 


“Nine  Laws  for  the  Pedestrian” 

Suggested  by  Francis  M.  Hugo ,  Secretary 
of  State  for  New  York 

1.  Do  not  cross  a  street  except  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  crossings,  if  possible.  This  applies  par¬ 
ticularly  to  city  traffic. 

2.  Do  not  fail  to  stop  and  look  in  both 
directions  for  automobiles,  and  listen  for  the 
warning  automobile  horn,  before  attempting 
to  cross  a  street. 

3.  Do  not  rush  across  a  highway  ahead  of 
a  fast  motor  vehicle.  It  is  faster  than  you. 

4.  When  in  doubt,  give  the  passing  auto¬ 
mobile  the  right  of  way.  Personal  safety 
is  more  important  than  pride  or  pique. 

5.  Do  not  dodge  across  a  crowded  city 
thoroughfare  between  passing  cars  when  the 
semaphore  signal  commands  you  to  stop. 

6.  When  alighting  from  a  street  car,  al¬ 
ways  look  behind  the  car  before  attempting 
to  reach  the  curb. 

7.  Never  cross  a  street  directly  in  front 
of  or  behind  a  street  car  that  has  stopped 
momentarily.  There  is  danger  from  street 
cars  and  any  fast-moving  automobile  ap¬ 
proaching  from  the  opposite  direction. 

8.  Admonish  children  to  keep  off  the  high¬ 
ways  and  not  to  use  them  as  a  means  of 
travel  if  there  is  a  sidewalk. 

9.  Alertness,  balance,  and  caution — these 
aretheidealA,B,C’s  of  the  careful  pedestrian. 


the  mental  screens  of  a  more  or  less 
callous  public,  and  thus  to  make  our 
people  think  seriously  and  arouse  them 
to  action.  When  we  have  done  this, 
we  shall  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
effecting  its  solution,  and  we  shall  have 
done  it  in  the  real,  fundamental  Ameri¬ 
can  way. 

Chief  Offender:  the  Pedestrian 

TWENTY  years  ago  a  few  shaftless 
buggies,  with  motors  attached,  run¬ 
ning  on  hard-rubber  tires  and  making  at 
most  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  found  their 
way  into  our  midst,  the  products  of 
some  ingenious  inventors.  They  were 
not  huge,  not  particularly  swift-mov¬ 
ing,  and  their  advent  occasioned  curi¬ 
osity  rather  than  *  serious  comment. 

In  1901  New  York  State  passed  an 
automobile  registration  law,  and  in  the 
initial  year  the  owners  of  954  cars  paid 
$954  into  the  State  Treasury.  During 
the  intervening  period,  the  automobile, 
mainjy  because  of  its  mobility  and  prac¬ 
ticability,  has  forged  ahead  with  light¬ 
ning  rapidity,  opening  up  a  thousand 
new  avenues  of  activity  and  revolution¬ 
izing  our  civilization  to  its  foundations. 
Numerically  speaking,  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  the  automobile  beggars  descrip¬ 
tion.  More  than  545,000  motor  ve¬ 
hicles  were  registered  in  New  York 
State  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1919, 
an  increased  registration  of  over  500 
per  cent  in  eighteen  years.  At  the 
same  time  the  records  show  a  present 
registration  of  about  six  and  one-half 
million  cars  in  the  entire  country.  The 
American  output  of  automobiles  repre¬ 
sents  all  but  13  per  cent  of  the  total 
world  supply  at  present. 


“Ten  Commandments  for  the  Motorist” 

Reprinted  from  the  1919  edition  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Law,  New  York 

1.  Don’t  forget  to  slow  down  at  street 
intersections.  It  may  save  a  human  life. 

2.  Don’t  forget  to  look  to  the  right  and 
left  before  passing  a  railroad  crossing. 

3.  Don’t  forget,  when  signaled  by  a  vehi¬ 
cle  in  your  rear,  to  turn  slightly  to  the 
right  and  allow  such  vehicle  to  pass  you  on 
your  left. 

4.  Don’t  forget  the  pedestrians.  They  too 
have  rights  on  the  streets  and  highways. 

5.  Don’t  forget  to  use  extra  precautions 
when  you  see  a  child  crossing  a  highway. 

6.  Don’t  forget  that  in  case  of  accident  you 
must  stop  immediately  and  give  your  name, 
address,  and  license  number  to  the  injured 
party  or  a  police  officer.  If  no  police  officer 
is  in  the  vicinity,  report  to  the  nearest  police 
station  or  judicial  officer. 

7.  Don’t  forget  that  all  motor  vehicles  must 
be  equipped  with  adequate  brakes  in  good 
working  order  and  adequate  horns  or  other 
signaling  devices. 

8.  Don’t  forget  that  your  lights  must  be  lit 
within  half  an  hour  after  sunset. 

9.  Don’t  forget  that  Safety  First  saves  life 
and  limb  and  often  your  temper. 

10.  Remember  the  A,  B,  C  of  motoring— 
Always  Be  Careful. 


Champion  Dependability  Has  No  Substitute 


MORE  than  half  of  all  the  mam 
ufacturers  building  all  types  of 
gasoline  engines,  equip  their  prod¬ 
ucts  at  their  factories  with  Cham¬ 
pion  Dependable  Spark  Plugs. 


This  is  your  guide  and  protection 
in  selecting  spark  plugs  for  your 
car.  Avoid  substitutes — look  for 
the  name  “Champion”  on  the 
Insulator. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 


Champion  A-44,  %-18 
Price  &1.00 


These  Manufacturers  Equip  Their  Products  at  Their 
Factories  With  Champion  Spark  Plugs 


PASSENGER  CARS 

Allen 

American 

Auburn 

Australian  Six 

Beggs 

Bell 

Biddle 

Briscoe 

Climber 

Columbia 

Crow- Elkhart 

Cunningham 

Dixie  Flyer 

Dorris 

Douglas 

Elcar 

Elgin 

Ford 

Gardner 

Ceronimo 

Clide 

Grant 

Hanson 

Harroun 

Highlander  Six 

Hollier 

Huffman 

Jackson 

-i'.i’es 

Jord  n 

King 


Kline  Kar 
Lexington 
Little 

McFarlan  Six 

Maibohm 

Maxwell 

Mercer 

Metz 

Monitor 

Monroe 

Moon 

Moore 

Norwalk 

Olympian 

Overland 

Peerless 

Phoenix  (England) 

Revere 

Roamer 

Sayers 

Seneca 

Sever  in 

Stephens 

Studebaker 

Stutz 

Templar 

Tulsa 

Velie 

White 

Willys-Knight 
Willys  Six 
Winton 


COMMERCIAL  CARS 


Giant 

Grant 

Hahn 

Hall 

Huffman 

Independent 

Indiana 

International 

Harvester 

Keldon 

Kelly -Springfield 

Larrabee-Deyo 

Luverne 

Marwin 

Maxwell 

Meteor 

Miller 

Muskegon 

Mutual 

Napoleon 

Nelson  &  LeMoon 

O  K. 

Oneida 

Oshkosh 

Overland 

Rainier 

Reliance 

Republic 

Riddle 

S.  &  S. 

Schacht 

Schwartz 

Seagrave 


Seldon 

Service 

Signal 

Standard 

Studebaker 

Superior 

Tiffin 

Traffic 

Transport 

Triangle 

Onion 

O.  S. 

Walker  Johnson 

White 

Wichita 

Wilcox-Trux 

Wilson 

Winther 

Wolverine 

TRACTORS 

Alligator 

Allis-Chalmers 

All-Work 

Aultman-Taylor 

Austin 

Autohorse 

Avery 

Bailor 

Bates  Steel  Mule 

Beeman  Garden 

Bolte 

Bull 

Cletrac 


Dauch 

Dill 

Dunning  &  Erich 

Eagle 

Elgin 

Emerson-Brant- 
ingham 
Farm  Horse 
Fitch 
Flour  City 
Fordson 
Frick 

G-O  (National 

Gray 

Illinois 

Keck-Gonnern  an 
Lapeer 

Monarch  Light- 
foot.)  'Neverslip) 
Municipal 
Midwest 
Minneapolis 
Moline  Universal 
Parrett 

Pawling  &  Har- 
nischfeger 
Pioneer 
Plowman 
R  &  P 
Russell 
Spaulding 
Square  Turn 
Star 


Topp  Stewart 
Toro 

1  racklayer 
Turner  Simplicity 
Twin  City 
Uncle  Sam 
Velie 

Wallis  Cub 
Wisconsin 
W  aterloo  Boy 


Doman 

Domestic 

Elco 

Elgin  Gas 
Enterprise 
Erd 

Evinrude 

F  airbanks-M  orse 

Fairfield 

Falls 

Fate 

Fay  &  F  owen 
Fisherman 
Foos 
Friend 

Fuller  &  Johnson 

Cade 

Gibbs 

Golden  Belknap 
&  Swartz 
Hawley 
Ftettinger 
Flinkley 
Holland 
Ideal 
Kermath 
Koban 
Lathrop 
LeRoi 
Macheck 
Massey-Harri; 
Matthews 
Middletown 


Midwest 

Miller 

Miller  Improved 

New  Way 

Niagara 

Northwestern 

Novo 

Owen 

Peninsular 

Phelps 

Pierson 

Red  Wing 

Reliance 

Root  &  Vandervoort 

Sanderson 

Schramm 

Standard  Separator 

Sterling 

Stover 

Sumner 

Sypher 

Termaat  &  Monahan 

Unilectric 

Universal 

Van  Blerck 

Waterloo 

Waukesha 

Western 

Willys  Light 

Winton 

Wisconsin 

Witte 

Wolverine 


Acason 

All-American 

American  La  France 

Apex 

Armleder 

Atterbury 

Autocar 

Bessemer 

Betz 

Bethlehem 

Collier 

Clyde 

Columbia 

Commerce 

Concord 

Corbitt 

Cunningham 

Day-Elder 

Dearborn 

Defiance 

Den  by 

Dependable 

Dorris 

Duplex 

Fageol 

F'amous 

F'ord 

Forschler 

Fulton 

Garford 

Gary 

Gersix 


MOTOR  CYCLES 

Cyclemotor 
Excelsior 
I  arley-Davidson 
Schickel 
Thor 

Johnson  Motor 
Wheel 

ENGINES 

Arrow 

Automatic 

Baker 

Beaver 

Brennen 

Buda 

C.  H.  &  E. 

Caille 

Challenge 

Climax 

Cook 

Cushman 
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Sessions,  for  the  defendants  to  justify 
their  conduct  or  lose  their  driving  priv¬ 
ileges.  This  will  eliminate  many  of  the 
habitually  and  wantonly  reckless  driv¬ 
ers,  the  intoxicated  and  the  grossly  in¬ 
competent  operators  whose  presence  on 
crowded  city  thoroughfares  is  a  menace 
to  the  community. 

In  connection  with  these  hearings 
many  remarkable  incidents  might  be 
told,  showing  the  driver’s  mental  atti¬ 
tude  toward  this  accident  problem. 
One  blond-haired  youth,  not  quite 


The  Other  Side 
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one  uiuuu-naiicu  j  - —  .*  , 

eighteen  years  of  age,  had  perjured 
himself  to  secure  a  chauffeur’s  license. 


It  was  only  after  a  long  cross-examina¬ 
tion  that  the  story  of  his  worst  offense 
came  out.  He  had  run  over  and  killed 
a  pedestrian.  And  he  told  about  it  in 
a  matter-of-fact  way,  with  all  the  com¬ 
posure  in  the  world.  Drivers  like  this  are 
responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  prejudice  which  exists  against  all 
motorists.  They  should  be  eliminated 
At  another  trial  six  drivers  openly 
and  cheerfully  admitted  their  predilec¬ 
tion  for  as  many  varieties  of  Old  John 
Barleycorn,  which  they  had  taken  to 
their  bosoms  in  goodly  proportions  be¬ 
fore  throwing  in  the  clutch  of  their 

machines.  ,  ., 

Automobile  accidents  may  be  attrib¬ 
uted  primarily  to  three  causes: 

Careless  driving;  defective  media- 
nism  of  the  car;  and  the  pedestrian. 


Helena,  Mont. 

Business  outlook  for  1920  was  never  better. 
Plenty  of  snow  for  irrigation  in  spring  ;  silver 
mines  all  reopening,  and  will  be  going  full  capac¬ 
ity  soon  ;  everybody  happy:  a  big  year  ahead. 
—  WULLENWABER  PATTISON  MOTOR  CO. 


A  report  of  the  Police  Department 
of  New  York  City,  made  recently,  shows 
that  in  the  analysis  of  10,500  automo¬ 
bile  accidents  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  700  were  due  to  the  reck¬ 
less  driving  of  the  operator,  850  re¬ 
sulted  from  defects  of  the  automobile, 
and  the  remaining  9,000  instances  were 
chargeable  to  the  carelessness  ot  the 
pedestrian. 

One-third  of  these  9,000  persons  in¬ 
jured  were  trying  to  cross  the  streets 
at  other  than  the  regular  crossings. 
Facts  such  as  these  have  led  to  some 
agitation  in  favor  of  regulating  pedes¬ 
trian  traffic.  The  very  thought  of  thus 
further  limiting  the  personal  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  individual  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  public  to  appreci¬ 
ate  in  advance  the  serious  consequences 
of  carelessness,  ought  to  place  a  check 
upon  this  constantly  growing  public 
abuse.  It  reveals  a  need  of  something 
far  more  basic  than  legislative  pater¬ 
nalism.  It  means  that  the  walking  pub¬ 
lic  seems  to  lack  common  sense. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  pedestrian 
is  that  of  the  average  busy  American. 
This  classification  comprises  too  ab- 
stract  a  unit  to  make  an  appeal  for 
caution  effective  and  it  requires  some 
further  specification  in  order  that  a 
given  pedestrian  may  know  whether  or 
not  he  is  violating  the  rules  of  conduct 
as  a  user  of  the  highways  and  is  there¬ 
by  laying  himself  open  to  culpability 
in  case  of  injury. 

Two  types  of  accidents  stand  out  m 
bold  relief  in  which  pedestrians  have 


been  struck  by  automobiles,  and  both 
of  these  may  be  partially  avoided  and 
remedied  by  the  proper  application  ot 
common  sense  and  conscious  remedial 
effort.  Of  the  9,000  automobile  acci¬ 
dents  already  referred  to,  where  per¬ 
sons  were  injured  through  their  own 
negligence,  one-third  of  these  happened 
to  the  pedestrians  while  they  were 
crossing  the  streets  elsewhere  than  at 
the  crossings.  The  other  class  of  ac¬ 
cidents  that  seem  to  be  most  prevalent, 
occur  to  children  playing  in  the  streets. 
We  cannot  hope  to  deter  children  from 
using  the  highways  entirely,  but  they 
should  be  impressed  with  the  general 
dangers  of  playing  in  the  streets,  and 
we  should  have  plenty  of  parks  and 
playgrounds  for  them. 

Legally  a  person  has  a  right  to  cross 
a  highway  between  the  cross  streets, 
but  the  driver  of  an  automobile  does 
not  owe  to  him  the  same  duty  to  slow 
down  and  stop,  if  necessary, . that  is 
required  at  the  street  intersections.  A 
motor  vehicle,  once  it  has  passed  a 
street  corner,  usually  puts  on  speed  and 
proceeds  at  a  much  more  rapid  pace 
and  frequently  the  driver  is  baffled,  be¬ 
tween  street  cars  and  other  vehicles 
proceeding  both  in  the  same  and  oppo¬ 
site  directions,  to  find  in  addition  some 
person  darting  between  these  same  ve¬ 
hicles,  following  no  beaten  path  and 
guided  by  no  rule  of  the  road.  Pedes¬ 
trians  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
highways  are  built  primarily  for  ve- 
hides,  and  sidewalks  have  been  re¬ 
served  for  foot  passengers;  that  where 


an  alternative  is  presented,  a  crossing 
should  always  be  made  at  the  street 
intersection  and  not  halfway  down  the 
block. 

As  a  people  we  are  too  prone  to  con¬ 
sider  a  legislative  fiat  as  a  cure-all  for 
every  fundamental  ill  with  which  the 
body  politic  may  be  afflicted.  Fear  ot 
the  electric  chair  has  no  doubt  deterred 
many  a  man  from  murder.  But  homi¬ 
cide  persists  nevertheless.  A  real  cure 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  positive  and 
constructive  remedy.  That  remedy  is 
education,  printed  in  capital  letters  and 
blood-red  ink. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  present  the  subject  in  my 
official  relations  with  the  motoring  pub¬ 
lic.  The  necessity  for  the  exercise  of 
great  care  by  motor-car  drivers  has 
not  been  forgotten  in  the  official  docu¬ 
ments  that  have  emanated  from  my 
office  and  in  the  messages  I  have  tried 
to  give  to  the  different  automobile  clubs 
throughout  the  State  of  New  York. 
Slogans,  such  as  “Safety  First,  Al¬ 
ways  Be  Careful,”  “Don’tTake  Chances, 
Lave  found  their  way  into  the  au¬ 
tomobile  vernacular  and  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  helped  to  some  extent  by  the 
mere  force  of  repetition.  On  the  cover 
of  the  1919  edition  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Law  I  have  had  printed  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  of  the  motorist  in  bold  type. 
They  are  reprinted  on  page  87. 


Tulsa,  Okla. 

Recent  advance  of  oil  price  should  stimulate 
business.  Improved  roads  will  greatly  help, 
and  energetic  prosecution  of  automobile  thieves 
will  give  a  feeling  of  security. 

-ADAM  WROBLEWSKI 


The  Freedom  of  the  She’s 
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strange  guy,  hey?  And  I  ain’t  even 
kidded  as  much  as  a  amiable  mani¬ 
cure  girl  since  me  and  Jeanne  has  been 
wed  I  been  so  faithful,  it  must  of 
been  sickenin’,  and  all  the  while  she  was 
prob’ly  playin’  with  me  like  a  cat  and 

a  mouse  does!  .  , 

Joe,  I  made  up  my  mind  right  then 
and  there  that  I  was  off  women  for  life. 
You  know  the  old  sayin’,  Joe,,  Look 
out  for  wine,  women,  and  song!  Well, 
that  combination  has  runed  whatever 
guys  it  ain’t  made  famous,  and  as  they 
have  now  cut  the  wine  part  out  of  it 
and  Jeanne  has  evidently  double-crossed 
me,  it  looked  like  they  was  nothin  left 
for  me  to  do  but  sing,  in  order  to  get 
any  pleasure  at  all  outa  life,  hey,  Joe  . 

They  say  a  woman  ain’t  got  no  free¬ 
dom  at  all  and  that  a  man  can  do  what¬ 
ever  he  pleases  and  get  away  with  it, 
whilst  on  the  other’s  hand,  a  woman  has 
got  to  be  as  careful  in  her  actions  as  a 
tightwad  is  with  a  nickel,  or  the  world 
will  slip  her  the  trapped  shoulder.  Well, 

I  am  now  convinced  that  is  100-proof 
bunk,  Joe,  because  if  reputation  was 
car  fare  no  woman  would  have  to  walk 
home  on  account  of  losin’  it,  and  there  s 
that!  Us  strongly  men,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  brutes  in  disguise,  would 
forgive  a  good-looker  for  dynamitin 
the  orphan  asylum  and  also  give  her 
credit  for  not  doin’  more  whilst  she 
was  at  it,  and  you  know  it.  Why,  Joe, 
for  a  long  time  I  thought  that  all 
juries  was  swore  in  for  was  to  acquit 
these  delicate  and  refined  dames  which, 
rather  than  have  the  unpleasant  noto¬ 
riety  of  a  divorce,  swung  a  mean  re¬ 
volver  on  their  husbands  which  was  in¬ 
clined  to  be  wayward,  and  etc.  But, 
Joe,  when  a  man  gets  before  a  jury, 
he  can’t  very  well  cast  no  languishin’ 
grins  at  ’em  and  therefore  they  pay 
a  trifle  attention  to  the  evidence  instead 
of  his  navy-blue  eyes  and  streamline 
curves,  get  me? 

Joe,  the  average  guy  has  got  to 
hustle  all  his  life,  night  and  day,  for 
what  a  woman  can  get  with  a  merely 
pleasant  smile  at  the  critical  minute, 
but  the  thing  works  out  fifty-fifty,  be¬ 
cause  some  women’s  smiles  is  worth  all 
you  hustled  for,  hey,  Joe? 

Well,  to  get  away  from  this  enjoyable 
*ect,  I  fin’ly  staggered  down  the 
f  my  formerly  happy  home  and 


wend  my  way  over  to  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  in  a  heartbroken  trance.  The 
idea  that  Jeanne  might  cast  me  aside 
in  time  had  never  struck  me  before, 

I  been  so  busy  and  etc.  and  I  felt  like 
goin’  into  the  nearest  drug  store  and' 
askin’  for  a  nip  of  drinkin’  iodine,  or 
the  like,  and  thus  end  it  all.  Without 
scarcely  knowin’  what  I  was  dom  I 
leaped  on  a  train  for  New  York,  and 
I  bet  all  the  passengers  did  nothin’  but 
wonder  who  was  that  tall,  handsome, 
square-jaw  young  Greek’s  god  which 
flang  himself  into  a  seat  and  gazed 
neither  to  the  right  or  left,  but  out  the 
window,  at  the  chewin’-gum  andmalted- 
milk  signs,  all  the  way  in,  the  while 
drummin,  on  the  sill  with  a  huge  clench 

fist.  , 

Joe,  that  was  no  less  than  me,  and 
woe  would  of  betided  anybody  which 
crossed  my  paths  right  then,  I’ll  tell 

Shantung!  .  , 

I  have  got  to  go  out  to  the  foundry 
where  they  hammer  out  these  movin 
pictures  now,  Joe,  so  I  must  close.  In 
my  next  postal  I  will  tell  you  what 
happened  after  I  went  downtown,  and 
etc.,  so  try  and  get  some  sleep  until 
then,  though  I  know  you  are  crazy  with 
excitement  to  hear  the  .rest  of  it. 

Wishin’  myself  the  best  of  luck, 
Yours  truly, 

Ed  Harmon  (the  New  Othello). 


sad  tragedy  and,  Joe,  I  am  a  riot  m  it, 
and  in  at  the  least  three  places  will 
rock  the  audience  with  sobs  and  etc. 

I  have  been  tipped  off  that  Fairbanks, 
Chaplin,  and  Hart  is  writhin  around 
the  lots  out  there  with  jealousy,  and 
has  smashed  dozens  of  cameras  in  their 
petty  rage  when  they  seen  some  ot 
the  film  which  was  made  here  for  the 
first  reel.  Well,  Joe,  I  will  be  very 
cordially  with  them,  one  and  all,  and 
try  and  put  them  at  their  ease,  because 
I  don’t  believe  in  bein’  up  the  stage 
with  nobody,  and  would  rather  die  than 
get  a  swell  head  simply  because  I  was 
born  a  natural  actor  and  cant  help  it 
if  I  am  a  little  better  than  the  mob. 

Well,  you  are  prob’ly  no  doubt  think- 
in’  never  mind  the  hoakum,  but  let  me 
know  how  did  you  make  out  with 
Jeanne,  after  that  lovers’  quarrel  you 
got  into,  that  threatened  to  render  you 
asunder.  So  without  no  more  further 
ado,  I  will  take  the  plunge  right  into 
that  part  of  it  now. 


On  the  Enroute  to  Los  Angeles. 
Amigo  Joe: 

WELL,  Joe,  you  can  see  from  the 
way  I  start  off  this  letter  that  I  have 
got  all  the  languages  at  my  finger  tips. 

I  guess  that’s  about  as  far  as  1 11  ever 
get  ’em,  Joe,  because  I  seem  to  find  it 
impossibly  to  get  ’em  into  my  head.  In¬ 
stead  of  gettin’  better  under  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  professor  which  took  up 
the  Hercules  task  of  teachin’  me,  what 
English  I  have  seems  to  be  gettm 
worse,  and  Jeanne  claims  if  I  have  any 
more  relapses,  it  won’t  be  long  before 
I  can’t  even  understand  myself! 

I  am  now  on  my  way  to  the  Coast, 
which  is  slang  for  California,  Joe,  and 
with  me  is  Jeanne,  more  charmin’ly 
than  ever,  my  baby,  and  our  joint  maid, 
Marie.  We  are  goin’  out  .to  make 
some  scenes  for  our  first  picture  to¬ 
gether,  the  title  of  which  is  called, 
“Heavens  Above!”  and  is  a  extremely 


WHEN  I  got  off  of  the  train  in  New 
York  that  day,  determined  to  rush  to 
the  nearest  lawyer  and  grab  off  a  di¬ 
vorce,  Joe,  the  first  guy  I  run  into,  is 
no  less  than  Phil  Bloom,  the  honest 
bookmaker,  which  same  I  am  t  seen 
since  Jeanne  hurled  me  bodily  into  so¬ 
ciety.  Well,  Joe,  you  know  they  say 
that  misery  loves  to  be  amongst  com¬ 
pany  and  I  was  as  glad  to  see  Phil 
again  as  the  breweries  would  be  to  see 
1918.  He  failed  to  fall  on  my  neck  and 
wildly  embrace  me,  or  anything  like 
that  and  for  a  while  he  was  very  cool, 
on  the  grounds  that  I  have  become 
stuck  up  since  I  made  money  and  have 
canned  all  my  old  friends  of  days  and 
nights  gone  by.  Well,  Joe,  you  know 
that  as  a  convincer  I  got  no  equals  and 
few  peers,  and  as  far  as  that  .goes  1 
could  convince  the  formerly  kaiser  he 
was  in  right  at  the  present  time,  so  I 
had  little  trouble  provin  to  Phil  that 
I  was  still  true  to  my  old  pals,  but  that 
a  married  man  has  got  to  think  of  his 
wife  first  —  also,  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth.  Speakin’  of  married 
life  reminded  me  what  I  come  down  to 
New  York  for,  so  I  dragged  Phil  into 
the  nearest  pi  of  them  places  which 
made  err.  famous,  and  we  had 

some  2.75  T  is,  I  had  2  and  Phil 


had  about  75,  accordin’  to  the  box 
score  I  was  handed  as  a  bill. 

Then  I  ask  Phil  if  he  knows  of  a 
practical  lawyer  and  he  says  that’s 
what  his  cousin  is,  and  I  says  is  he 
any  good  and  Phil  says  he’s  got  to  be 
good,  because  he’s  descended  from  a 
family  of  lawyers  and  one  of  his  ancient 
relatives  handled  all  of  King  Solomon’s 
breach-of-promise  suits,  and  is  that 
enough?  and  I  says,  yes. 

Well,  Phil  says,  first  come  over  to 
42d  and  Broadway  with  him,  because 
he  has  succeeded  in  makin’  a  date  with 
his  wife,  and  she  will  be  glad  to  see 
me  again  and  is  less  liable  to  bawl  him 
out  if  he’s  got  a  spectator  with  him. 
Well,  Joe,  although  my  heart  feels  like 
it  weighs  a  coupla  tons  at  the  least, 

I  put  on  a  gayly  air  and  went  with 
him  and  Mrs.  Bloom  shows  up  promptly 
one  hour  late.  Joe,  Phil  has  got  the 
prettiest  wife  on  Lenox  Avenue,  be- 
tween  116th  and  117th  Street,  and  how 
a  dame,  which  is  such  a  knockout  as 
she  is,  ever  fell  for  Phil,  is  somethin 
for  bigger  brains  than  mine  to  tussle 
with.  She  makes  a  large  fuss  over 
me  and  asks  how’s  Jeanne  and  my 
baby,  and  why  do  I  look  so  wore  out, 
and  do  I  like  Phil’s  new  hat,  which  she 
picked  out  for  him,  and  what  do  l 
think  about  Prohibition,  and  etc.,  and  l 

says  yes.  „  ,  , 

Well,  before  I  can  tell  her  what  is 
on  my  mind,  she  makes  the  claim  that 
she  is  goin’  to  a  employment  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  gettin’  a  maid,  and 
she  won’t  have  it  no  other  way  but 
that  I  got  to  go  with  ’em.  Joe,  as  1 
have  reached  the  stages  where  I  care 
not  what  happens,  I  call  a  taxi  and 
we  all  roll  off  together  to  this  place, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Phil  says  me 
and  him’s  got  a  important  engagement 
at  the  Hotel  Astor.  Mrs.  Bloom  killed 
that  off  by  sayin’  they  is  no  use  for 
Phil  to  keep  the  engagement  because 
only  last  night  her  brother  told  her 
that  the  Astor  was  one  of  the  latest 
places  to  take  prohibition  seriously,  and 
Phil  might  as  well  start  snubbm  the 
saloons  now  before  the  doors  was 
locked  in  his  face,  which  is  whats 

8°Weail,hIoPeI!T'must  tell  you  what  came 
to  the  pass  in  the  employment  agency, 
( Continued  on  page  92) 
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because  I  got  more  laughs  there  than 
Chaplin  ever  handed  me,  and  if  Keith 
would  send  a  scout  around  to  them 
places  he’d  find  enough  promisin’  ma¬ 
terial  to  give  him  the  writer’s  cramps 
from  signin’  contracts. 

The  first  applicant  for  the  portfolio 
of  maid  which  Mrs.  Bloom  begin  to  in- 
terview  give  us  all  a  sarcastical  up  and 
down,  and  Mrs.  Bloom  says: 

“I  am  looking  for  a  girl  who  will 
do  the — ” 

“What’s  the  population  of  your  fam¬ 
ily,  hey?”  butts  in  the  maid. 

Phil  starts  to  giggle,  but  the  Mrs. 
shuts  him  off. 

“There  are  three  of  us,”  she  says, 
with  a  pleasantly  smile;  “myself,  my 
husband  and  the  baby.  He’s  four  years 

old.”  ,  .,  <(T  .. 

“Humph!”  snorts  the  maid;  I  gotta 
kid  to  take  care  of?  What  are  you  wil¬ 
lin’  to  pay?” 

“Well,  stalls  Mrs.  Bloom,  of  course 
you  will  have  your  room  and  board 

and — ”  . 

“And  laundry!”  puts  in  the  maid. 

“Why — don’t  you  wash?”  asks  Mrs. 
Bloom  in  surprise. 

“What’s  the  matter?  Ain’t  my  face 
clean?”  snaps  the  maid. 

Me  and  Phil  give  ourselves  up  to  the 
hystericals. 

“Oh  —  why  —  excuse  me!”  stammers 
Mrs.  Bloom,  “I  meant,  don’t  you  do 

washing?”  ,  ,,  ., 

“You  can  say  I  don’t,”  says  the  maid 
with  a  sneer.  “Them  days  is  over!  I 
gotta  have  two  days  off  the  week,  and 
I  want  $60  the  month.  Is  the  kid  much 
trouble?” 

“That  will  do!”  says  Mrs.  Bloom, 
risin’  and  gettin’  sore.  “You  may  go. 
I'm  sure  you  would  not  be  satisfactory. 

“Heh — I  should  worry!”  says  the 
maid,  driftin’  away  with  her  beak 
turned  up  in  what  was  prob’ly  disgust. 

The  next  candidate  is  shooed  over, 
but  not  before  the  first  one  has  stopped 
her  and  whispered  a  few  tips  in  her  ear. 

“I’m  looking  for  a  girl  who—”  begins 
Mrs.  Bloom. 

“Yeh!”  interrupts  the  newcomer  with 
a  yawn.  “How  far  is  the  nearest  movie 
theatre  from  where  you  live?” 

“Why — I — about  four  blocks,”  says 
Mrs.  Bloom. 

“Kin  I  have  callers?”  is  the  next 
question. 

“Well — I  suppose  so,  when  you  are 
through  your  work,”  says  Mrs.  Bloom 
The  applicant  give  forth  a  sniff.  1 
suppose  you  got  a  talkin  machine, 

hey?”  she  asks.  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

“Yes,”  says  Mrs.  Bloom,  kmda  dazed. 
“Well,  have  you  got  the  ‘Coffee  Pot 
Blues,’  ‘Razzin’  the  Jazz,’  and  ‘The 
Hashish  Shimmy’?”  says  the  maid. 
“Haw-haw — tie  that!”  hollers  Phil. 

“I  ain’t  in  the  habit  of  bein’  laughed 
at!”  says  the  maid,  with  a  glare  at 
us.  Mrs.  Bloom  seems  to  be  in  a 
trance. 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  says  in  a  weak 
voice.  “I  suppose  so.  We  have  all  the 
latest  records.  If  we  haven’t  the  ones 
you  mention,  I’ll — I’ll  get  them  and  ” 
“Do  you  do  a  lotta  entertainin’  and 
have  what  is  knowed  as  week-end 
guests,  which  makes  a  lotta  extry 
dishes,  and  the  like,  to  wash?”  demands 
the  maid. 

“T  DO  not  care  to  discuss  my  guests 
1  with  you,”  saysMrs.  Bloom,  cornin’  to 
life,  and  them  lovely  eyes  of  hers  spark¬ 
lin’  till  any  pawnbroker  which  wouldn’t 
loan  you  $1,000  the  each  on  ’em,  would 
be  silly.  “I’m  afraid  you  won’t  do!” 

“Did  I  claim  I  craved  the  job?”  sneers 
the  maid,  friskin’  away. 

Mrs.  Bloom  throws  up  her  hands. 
“Did  you  ever  see  anything  to  equal 
this?”  she  says.  “Of  all  the  impudence! 
Why  I’ve  never  been  so  insulted — ” 

“I  wish  them  maids  was  men!”  says 
Phil,  bangin’  his  fists  together  and  glar¬ 
in’  at  ’em  all,  “I  could  furnish  you  with 
a  little  entertainment,  anyways!” 

Over  comes  another  one,  Joe.  This 
here  czarina  of  the  kitchen  was  big 
enough  to  make  Dempsey  jump  outa  the 
ring,  and  me  and  Phil  moved  to  one 
side.  Mrs.  Bloom  starts  right  off,  very 
determined. 

“Look  here,  my  girl,”  she  says.  1 
will  pay  you  $50  a  month,  give  you  a 
nice  room,  your  board,  and  every  other 
c  iay  0ff.  You  do  not  have  to  do 


The  Freedom  of  the  She’s 


Continued  from  page  90 


washing.  There  are  only  three  of  us 
in  the  family,  and  we  have  a  seven- 
room  apartment.  How  does  that  strike 


you 


“No  spika  da  Engleesh!”  says  the 

maid.  ,, 

“ You’re  hired!"  hollers  Mrs.  Bloom. 

“Get  your  things  and  come  with  me 
now!” 

And  that’s  what  happened. 

Well,  Joe,  when  we  got  up  to  Phil  s 
apartment,  Mrs.  Bloom,  which  always 
liked  me,  sends  Phil  out  to  see  what 
a  few  dollars  can  do  in  a  delicatessen 
store,  and  calls  me  into  the  livin’  room. 
She  makes  me  sit  down  and  then  she 
pulls  up  a  chair,  pats  me  on  the  shoul¬ 
der  and  asks  me,  what’s  on  my  mind. 
Joe,  she  was  so  sympathetic  and  is 
such  a  good-looker,  and  etc.,  that  she 
just  hit  me  right, 
and  what  do  I  do 
but  pour  out  the 
whole  business  to 
her  about  me  and 
Jeanne  and  the 
strange  guy 
which  was  havin’ 
the  pleasure  of 
tea  with  her,  and 
then  I  wound  up 
by  sayin’  I  was 
in  New  York  for 
the  purposes  of 
gettin’  a  divorce. 

Well,  Joe,  for 
a  minute  she 
don’t  say  nothin’, 
but  instead  walks 
around  the  room 
and  then  she 
comes  over  and 
sits  down  again 
and  tells  me,  I 
am  all  wrong. 

She  says  I  am 
the  luckiest  guy 
on  earth  to  have  a 
wife  like  Jeanne 
and  a  baby  like  I 
got,  and  also  to 
of  been  such  a 
startlin’  success, 
and  if  I  bust  it  all 
up  now  I  am  a 
bigger  boob  than 
she  thought  I 
was.  She  claims 
that  every  mar¬ 
ried  couple  devotes 


Whilst  the  new  maid  is  puttin’  plates 
under  dill  pickles,  cold  ham,  tongue, 
and  in  fact  all  the  headline  acts  at  a 
delicatessen,  Mrs.  Bloom  phones  to  the 
station  and  finds  out  when  the  next 
train  leaves  for  my  castle  up  on  the 
Hudson’s  River.  I  am  in  the  midst  of 
tellin’  my  troubles  all  over  again  to 
Phil  when  she  comes  back  and  says  to 
lay  off,  that  I  don’t  have  to  tell  the 
world  about  it,  and  what  I  want  to 
do  is  to  go  and  buy  Jeanne  a  present, 
and  get  up  there  as  quick  as  I  can. 
Well,  I  says,  all  right,  I  will  get  a  box 
of  candy,  and  Mrs.  Bloom  says,  once  a 
boob,  always  a  boob,  and  to  come  with 
her.  Joe,  before  I  can  protest,  she  has 
got  on  her  hat,  and  her  and  Phil 
dragged  me  around  the  corner  to  a 
jeweler’s,  and,  still  in  a  daze,  I  pick 
out  a  dinner  ring, 
consistin’  of  thir¬ 
teen  diamonds 
and  a  slew  of 
platinum  and 
when  I  leave  this 
guy  has  got  my 
autograph  on  a 
check  for  $1,450, 
though  at  that  I 
beat  him  down 
from  $1,600. 

Mrs.  Bloom 
says,  hurry  up 
and  grab  the 
train,  and,  when  I 
get  there,  walk 
right  in  like  a 
man  and  throw 
my  arms  around 
my  wife  and  apol¬ 
ogize  for  every¬ 
thing,  whether  I 
done  it  or  not, 
and  then  give  her 
the  ring,  and  if 
Jeanne  don’t  fall 
she  will  pay  me, 
what  the  ring  set 
me  back,  herself. 
Well,  Joe,  I  shook 
hands  with  her 
and  says  she  is  a 
prince  and  I  am 
a  lucky  guy  to 
have  her  for  a 
friend,  and  if 
Phil  wasn’t  there 
and  I  wasn’t  wed 


Under  the  Elms 

HOW  many  good  stories 
of  college  life  have 
you  read? 

Three  —  possibly,  four  — 
or,  by  the  exercise  of  all 
your  memory,  you  can  pos¬ 
sibly  stretch  the  total  to 
five!  Five  is  all! 

Collier’s  will  now  give 
you  at  least  half  a  dozen 
more.  They  are  written  by 
Meade  Minnigerode  about  a 
certain  college  from  which 
he  graduated  ten  years  ago 
— a  certain  college  in  Con¬ 
necticut  that  fully  deserves 
the  humor  and  insight  and 
cheerfulness  that  he  brings 
to  bear  on  it.  You  know 
the  college.  Now  read  what 
one  of  its  men  tells  you 
about  the  others. 


ilw  _  some  time  each 

year  to  legitimate  quarrelin’  and  when 
they  don’t,  they  is  somethin’  wrong, 
and  if  I  would  get  rid  of  some  of 
the  conceit  I  got  and  remember  that 
the  population  of  the  world  runs  into 
billions,  and  they  are  not  all  named  Ed 
Harmon,  I  would  be  all  right,  because 
I  have  got  a  barrel  of  traits  for  which 
she  can’t  help  likin’  me,  but  I  am,  my 
own  worst  enemy  and  very  tryin  at 
times.  She  also  lets  fall  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  Jeanne  has  got  a  right  to  be 
sore,  because  it  must  of  been  very  hu¬ 
miliatin’  for  me  to  drag  in  that  butler 
and  introduce  him  to  the  high  society 
leader  at  Jeanne’s  costume  ball.  Well, 
Joe,  all  this  bein’  hauled  over  the  coal, 
and  etc.,  commences  to  get  me  nervous 
and  I  says,  I  have  come  to  her  for 
advice  and  not  to  be  bawled  out,  be¬ 
cause  if  I  wish  to  be  bawled  out  I  could 
of  stayed  home  and  got  better  service, 
without  spendin’  the  car  fare  to  New 

York.  , 

Joe,  with  that  she  puts  her  hand 
under  my  chin  and  pushes  up  my  face 
till  we  are  lookin’  at  each  other  right 
in  the  eye,  and  she  comes  out  point- 
blank  and  asks  me,  do  I  really  love 
Jeanne.  I  leaped  up  from  the  chair  and 
I  says,  that  I  would  cut  off  my  right 
arm  for  the  privilege  of  havin’  Jeanne 
put  hers  around  me  once  again,  and 
call  me,  “Cheri!”  like  she  used  to  do. 
Well,  Joe,  at  that  I  told  a  lie.  I  should 
of  said  that  I  would  cut  off  both  arms 
and  consider  a  proposition  to  remove  a 
leg! 

WELL,  Mrs.  Bloom  grins  and  says,  I 
am  no  less  than  a  big  baby  and 
should  get  spanked,  and  she  will  tell  me 
what  to  do  to  fix  things  up  and  just  then 
who  comes  in,  but  Phil — full  of  bundles. 


I  would  kiss  her  outa  pure  gratitude, 
and  she  says,  thanks,  but  she  will  try 
and  bear  up  without  it.  Then  I  says, 
how  can  Jeanne  explain  that  strange 
guy  she  was  havin’  tea  with,  and  Mis. 
Bloom  says,  don’t  be  silly,  that  means 
nothin’,  and  no  doubt  it  was  a  old  friend 
and,  suppose  I  called  to  have  tea  with  her, 
would  they  be  anything  wrong  in  that? 
and  I  says,  yes,  because  I  don’t  drink 
tea  and  never  could.  So  she  says  to 
quit  the  small-time  comedy,  Joe,  and 
hustle  for  my  train,  and  forget  about 
the  guy  which  was  havin’  tea  with 
Jeanne,  and  everything  will,  no  doubt, 
be  explained  to  my  satisfaction.  As  a 
example,  for  instance,  she  says,  a  old 
school  chum  once  called  on  her  when 
Phil  was  out,  and  yet  Phil  never  said 
nothin’  because  he’s  sensible,  and  at 
that  Phil  speaks  up  and  says,  yes,  fie 
was  a  old  school  chum  and  also  a  old 
admirer  which  tried  to  marry  you,  and 
Mrs.  Bloom  says  he  did  no  such  thing, 
and  one  word  led  to  the  other  and  when 
I  left  they  was  doin’  a  act  which  was 
a  outright  steal  from  the  one  me  and 
Jeanne  did  in  Harmony  Hall. 

■yyELL,  Joe,  I  barely  managed  to  catch 


,  ,  the  train’  but  such  was  the  case,  and 
in  the  due  course  I  arrived  at  Harmony 
Hall.  I  was  tightly  clutchin  the  $1,450 
ring  which  is  a  criminally  waste  of 
money,  but  after  all  it’s  cheaper  than 
payin’  alimony,  Joe,  and  my  heart  is 
full  of  peace  and  good  will  to  one  and 
all.  On  the  way  up  to  the  house  from 
the  station,  Joe,  I  was  thinkin  of  how^I 
am  gonna  heap  coals  and  fire  on  Jeanne  s 
head  by  givin’  her  this  -elegant  ring, 
after  she  has  Wn  ~o  unkindly  to  me, 
and,  all  in  al  }  time  I  reach  the 

portals  of  my  f’s  estate,  I  am  in 

high  good  hu  the  sayin  is.  I 


marched  boldly  up  to  the  door  and  ring 
the  bell  and,  no  less  than  Marie,  our 
charmin’  maid,  comes  out. 

“Tell  Mrs.  Harmon  that  her  husband 
wouldst  see  her  immediately  in  the 
library!”  I  says.  . 

“I  am  afraid  that  madame  is  still 
occupied  with  Mister  Carstairs,”  says 
Marie,  “but  I  will  take  your  message 
and—” 

Joe,  at  that  second  all  my  good  in¬ 
tentions  resigned!  The  idea  of  a 
strange  guy  sittin’  in  my  house  talkin’ 
with  Jeanne  all  this  time,  whilst  she 
won’t  even  give  me  a  tumble,  is  too 
much  for  my  nerves.  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  time  for  action  had  came, 
and  without  another  word  I  sailed 
past  Marie  into  the  house,  whilst  she 
gazed  after  me  in  frankly  astonishment. 
Joe,  I  could  hardly  see  what  I  was 
thinkin’  about,  I  was  so  enrage  and  all 
I  wanted  to  do,  was  meet  up  with  this 
baby  which  was  in  there  drinkin’  tea 
with  my  wife,  tear  him  limb  and  limb, 
and  make  him  like  it!  I  had  no  weap¬ 
ons  with  me,  but  I  figured  they  must 
be  a  chair,  or  the  like,  in  the  room  and 
I  can  swing  as  mean  a  piece  a  furni¬ 
ture  as  the  next  one. 

I  COME  to  the  upstairs  drawin’s  room, 
Joe,  and  I  listened  for  a  minute  and 
heard  Jeanne’s  voice,  and  then  it  was 
quiet.  Without  no  more  further  beat- 
in’  about  the  bushes,  I  rapped  on  the 
door.  They  was  little  or  no  answer 
and  I  banged  on  it  a  coupla  more  times, 
with  the  identical  result.  Well,  Joe, 

I  remembered  they  was  another  door 
in  the  room,  leading  to  a  back  stair¬ 
way,  so  I  beat  it  around  to  that,  think¬ 
in’  that  if  this  guy  was  gonna  duck 
he  wouldst  go  out  that  way  and  I  could 
then  nail  him  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

I  tried  the  door  and  it  was  locked,  and 
they  wasn’t  _a  sound  from  the  inside, 
so  I  stopped  For  a  minute  and  give  my¬ 
self  over  to  thinkin’.  Joe,  in  a  second 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do. 

I  knowed  full  well  that  this  was  a 
thing  which  would  make  Jeanne  off  of 
me  for  life,  but  I  couldn’t  stand  the  sus¬ 
pense  no  longer,  so  I  decided  to  end 
the  thing  and  be  done  with  it.  Clamp¬ 
in’  my  teeth  down  hard,  I  took  one 
leap  at  that  door  and  it  give  away, 
and  me  and  it  crashed  into  the  room. 

Well,  Joe,  they  wasn’t  nobody  there¬ 
in  but  Jeanne,  and  she  looked  at  me 
kinda  scared  for  a  minute  and  I  guess 
I  was  fairly  wild  lookin’,  at  that.  Joe, 

I  hadn’t  seen  her  for  a  week  and  she 
looked  so  good  to  me,  standin’  there 
with  her  cheeks  commencin’  to  get  the 
color  of  red,  and  them  eyes,  which  I 
have  kissed  eight  million  times  in 
round  numbers,  sparklin’,  and  etc.,  that 
I  almost  forgot  I  was  a  outraged  hus¬ 
band  cornin’  to  reek  vengeance  on  one 
and  all.  Before  I  could  open  my  mouth, 
she  says: 

“Why  do  you  then  break  down  my 
door,  Edouard?” 

“I  wanted  to  see  you!”  I  pants. 

Joe,  she  took  a  slightly  step  toward 
me  and  throws  that  million-dollar  smile 
of  hers  into  high. 

“You  would  break  down  the  door  to 
come  to  me?”  she  whispers. 

“That  ain’t  nothin',"  I  says,  I  would 
of  tear  the  whole  house,  apart  in  a 
coupla  more  minutes,  if  ’ 

“Ah!”  she  says,  very  low  and  still 
lookin’  at  me  kinda  funny.  “But  that 
is  magnifique!  You  do  then  love 
Jeanne  ? 

Joe,  I  didn’t  stop  to  try  and  dope  out 
this  here  sudden  change,  or  why  she 
should  think  bustin’  in  a  door  was  fine 
business,  when  I  had  expected  she 
would  gimme  a  bawlin’  out  I’d  never 
forget.  Guys  have  spent  lifetimes  try¬ 
in’  to  figure  out  women  and  then  got 
the  wrong  answer,  so  why  should  I  try  to 
do  it  in  a  coupla  minutes  ?  I  was  across 
that  room  in  a  jump  and  Jeanne  was 
in  my  manly  arms,  and  why  not,  and 
speakin’  about  me  lovin’  her— well,  we 
got  that  all  settled,  anyways! 

Well,  the  next  thing  when  we  come 
to  our  senses,  I  placed  that  $1,450  ring 
on  her  finger  and  that  didn’t  make  mat" 
ters  no  worse  neither,  and,  she  kept 
lookin’  at  the  door  and  then  at  me,  and 
murmurin’  about  what  a  wonderful  guy 
I  am  to  let  nothin’  stand  before  me 
when  I  wanna  see  my  wife.  Fin  lyl  sayo. 
( Continued  on  page  94) 
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Better  Hauling  for  the  Cities 

Doubled  Truck  Capacity  and  Elimination  of  Delay  in  Loading 


Trade-Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


Good  roads  are  preserved  by  reducing 
the  load  carried  on  each  wheel. 


THOSE  are  the  big  advantages  that  make  the  Semi-Trailmobile  and  short  wheel-base  truck  the  most  efficient 
of  all  equipment  for  hauling  in  the  cities.  Twice  the  rated  capacity  of  the  truck  unit  is  easily  hauled  without 
incurring  any  of  the  penalties  of  overloading,  and  at  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  only  about  12^  per  cent. 

The  load  is  put  on  the  Semi-Trailmobile  while  the  truck  is  away  with  another  load.  Uninterrupted  employ¬ 
ment  of  both  driver  and  power  plant  is  possible. 

The  Semi-Trailmobile  is  especially  adapted  to  this  kind  of  hauling  by  the  exclusive  fifth 

wheel  coupling  mechanism,  which  enables  the  driver  to  couple 
up  and  uncouple  from  the  seat,  without  requiring  the  assistance 
of  a  helper. 

This  equipment  has  a  shorter  turning  radius  than  any  other  that  will 
carry  an  equal  load.  It  is  therefore  much  easier  to  manipulate  about  loading 
platforms,  piles  of  materials,  and  everywhere  space  is  limited.  Backing  up 
and  going  forward,  cramping  wheels  this  way  and  that,  is  seldom  necessary. 

As  the  truck  used  to  pull  the  load  on  the  Semi-Trailmobile  is  only  half 
as  large  as  the  truck  which  would  be  required  to  carry  the  load,  it  is  much 
easier  for  the  driver  to  handle — lighter  gears  to  shift,  a  lighter  clutch  to  con¬ 
trol.  Drivers  are  enthusiastic  over  the  Semi-Trailmobile  hauling  method. 

This  modern  system  cuts  both  equipment  and  operating  costs  deeply. 

It  makes  the  labor  shortage  less  acute.  It  is  more  conveniently  handled 
under  city  conditions. 

Those  great  corporations  everywhere  which  have  vast  amounts  of  hauling 
to  do  over  the  streets  are  rapidly  standardizing  on  semi-trailer  hauling.  You 
should  get  all  the  facts  at  once.  Write  for  literature. 


This  shows  the  coupling  mechanism  of  the 
Semi-Trailmobile  fifth  wheel  and  the  props  or 
jacks  which  support  the  Semi-Trailmobile 
when  it  Is  detached  from  the  truck,  as  they 
appear  just  as  the  truck  is  about  to  back  In 
to  make  the  coupling. 


This  shows  what  happens  as  the  truck  backs 
In.  It  shows  how  the  front  end  of  the  Semi- 
Trailmobile  Is  lifted  automatically,  making  it 
unnecessary  to  raise  the  Semi-Trallmoblle 
with  jacks  before  coupling  takes  place. 


The  Trailmobile  Co. 

665  E.  Fifth  St.  Cincinnati,  O. 


The  Motorless 
Motor  Truck 

Thousands 
in  Use 


DIVISION  1— Light  four- 
wheeled  Trailmobiles  for 
use  with  passenger  cars  or 
light  trucks:  1,250  lbs., 
%  ton  and  1  ton. 

DIVISION  2— Heavy  duty 
four-wheeled  Trailmobiles 
for  use  with  trucks:  1J4 
tons,  non-reversible;  2 
tons;  3)4  tons,  and  5  tons. 
Reversible  and  Non-re¬ 
versible. 


DIVISION  3— Semi-Trail- 
mobiles:  2J4  tons;  4  tons; 
6  tons,  and  10  tons. 


This  shows  the  coupling  mechanism  after 
the  coupling  has  been  completed.  Note  how 
far  the  jacks  or  props  have  been  lifted  from 
the  ground.  The  chain  running  forward  from 
the  fifth  wheel  controls  the  latch  and  makes 
It  possible  for  the  driver  to  release  the  coup¬ 
ling  without  leaving  his  seat. 


This  shows  how  the  truck  is  able  to  back  in 
and  couple  up  to  the  Semt-Trailmoblle  at  an 
angle. 


This  shows  the  Semi-Trailmobile  detached  from  the  truck  for 
loading  or  unloading.  One  truck  may  work  with  as  many  as 
three  Semi-Trallmobiles  when  hauling  between  fixed  points. 
One  may  be  always  loading,  another  unloading  and  a  third  in 
transit. 
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Every  Motorist  Should 
Know  This  Curve 


Fig.  I.  Car  approaching  a  road  bump. 

Fig.  II.  Movement  of  car  body  when 
car  not  equipped  with  Hartford 
Shock  Absorbers  hits  bump. 

Fig.  III.  Movement  of  car  body  when 
car  equipped  with  Hartfords  meets 
bump.  Note  how  the  Hartfords 
dampen  the  vibrations  of  the  springs 
by  absorbing  the  energy  of  spring 
movement,  saving  you  from  discom¬ 
fort  and  protecting  your  car. 


Hartford 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 

"Make*  Every  Road  a  Boulevard” 


This  curve  refers  only  to  Hartford  Shock  Absorbers, 
because  Hartfords  control  the  springs  on  both  compres¬ 
sion  and  expansion.  It  is  this  principle  that  has  made 
Hartfords  the  undisputed  leaders  for  over  fourteen 
years.  Sold  everywhere. 


EDWARD  V.  HARTFORD ,  Inc . 

35  Warren  Street  Hew  York 


Try  an  Outlook  20  Days 

Put  an  Outlook  Windshield  Cleaner  on 
your  car— try  it  20  days I  Drive  in  the  snow, 
sleet,  rain  or  mist.  Drive  anywhere  anytime 
in  safety— for  the  Outlook  will  give  you  clear 
vision  no  matter  how  bad  the  weatherl 

Money  Back  Offer 

Then  if  you  feel  that  you  can  get  along 
without  it  return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  fill  out  and 
mail  the  attached  coupon  TODAY. 


(OUTLOOK 

W  WINDSHIELD 


Easy  To  Put  On 

The  Outlook  “Regu¬ 
lar”  clamps  over  the 
top  of  the  windshield. 
Anyone  can  put  it  on 
In  ten  minutes  or  less, 
without  other  tools 
than  a  screwdriver  and 
pair  of  hands.  Once  on, 
ft  stays  on.  The  rub¬ 
ber  roller  protects  the 
glass  and  keeps  the 
tension  always  even  so 
that  the  wiper  is  held 
firmly,  snugly,  uniform¬ 
ly  against  the  glass  at 
all  times.  Special  mod¬ 
els  for  closed  cars  fasten 
through  the  glass_  or 
through  the  windshield 
frame. 


CLEANER  $2.00 

Don’t  wait  until  “tomorrow**  to  make  your  car  Bafel  Go  to  your 
dealer  TODAY  or  fill  out  the  coupon  NOW  and  put  an  Outlook  on  your 
car!  Every  day  you  drive  in  stormy  weather  without  an  Outlook  you 
take  desperate  chances — you  risk  your  own  life  and  the  lives  of  your 
passengers — you  gamble  on  your  luck  in  not  killing  or  maiming  others, 
destroying  property  or  wrecking  your  own  and  other  cars.  Some  day— 
if  you  persist  in  driving  without  an  Outlook — you'll  losel 

Outlook,  the  Cheapest  and  Best  Insurance! 

No  driver  is  so  careful  or  so  lucky  that  he  won’t  have  an  accident  sooner 
or  later  if  he  can't  see  where  he's  going /  Clear  vision  is  the  only  insurance 
that  insures.  With  an  Outlook  on  your  car  you  can  drive  safely  365  days 
a  year.  Snow,  sleet,  rain,  mist  or  fog  won’t  bother  you.  No  matter 
how  it  storms  Outlook  will  keep  your  windshield  clear ! 


Regular  Equipment 
on  Better  Cars 

Amongthe  prominent 
cars  that  furnish  Out¬ 
look  as  regular  equip¬ 
ment  on  one  or  more 
models  are:  Grant, 

Hupmobile  Jordan,  Na¬ 
tional,  Oakland,  Paige, 
Peerless,  Reo.and  Tem¬ 
plar:  also  Pierce  Arrow 
trucks. 

DEALERS— 

Your  jobber  can  sup¬ 
ply  you.  All  dealers 
are  authorized  to  give 
the  above  money-back 
offer  and  guarantee  of 
satisfaction. 


Is  Your  Life  Worth  $2  ? 

The  price  of  Outlook  i9  $2  ($3  in  Canada)  at  your  garage,  accessory, 
hardware,  automobile  or  tire  dealer  or  department  store.  If  your  dealer 
hasn’t  it,  send  coupon  with  cash  or  money  order  direct  to  us.  Don’t  drive 
another  day  without  an  Outlook I 


Clip 

and 

Mail 

This 

Coupon 

Today 


Outlook  Company 

5507  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

For  enclosed  $2  ($3  in  Canada)  send  one  Outlook  Wind¬ 
shield  Cleaner  for  open  car closed  car  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  I  may  try  it  20  days  and  if  not  pleased  may 
return  it  and  get  my  money  back  promptly,  with  postage. 


Name.  . 
Address . 
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The  Freedom  of  the  She’s 
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“You  act,  like  this  was  the  first  time 
you  knew  I  was  tryin’  to  square  myself 
with  you.  Why,  I  been  sendin’  you  notes 
by  the  way  of  our  maid  all  week  and 
you  wouldn’t  even  answer  ’em.  How  do 
you  account  for  that?” 

“Ah!”  she  sighs,  “what  then  are 
notes?  Those  are  for  women  to  write. 
But  a  man — when  he  wants  something 
he  takes  it — if  he  is  indeed  a  man! 
You  look  so  big  and  so  terrible  when 
you  come  —  plunk!  —  through  the  door, 
cheri,  that  Jeanne  is  afraid  she  will — ■ 
how  you  have  it? — fall  in  love  with 
you,  all  over  again,  n’est-ce  pas?” 

Well,  Joe,  I  says  nothin’,  but  for  a 
minute  I  was  thinkin’  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  for  me  to  bust  a  coupla  more 
doors  and  some  windows,  and  in  that 
way  get  in  solid  for  life,  hey  ?  Joe,  they 
is  a  chance  that  some  day  I  may  be 
able  to  understand  French,  Greek,  al- 
geometry,  and  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  if  I  live  to  he  a  million,  I’ll  never 
understand  women — and  there’s  that! 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  remembered 
the  guy  which  had  been  there,  quaffin’ 
off  flagons  of  tea,  and  I  stepped  away 
from  her,  very  sternly  and  cold. 

“Where  is  that  boy  friend  of  yours, 
which  you  was  entertainin’  here?”  I  says. 

She  looks  puzzled,  Joe. 

“Why — ”  she  begins,  when  they  is  a 
knock  at  the  door. 

“It  is  I,  Marie,”  says  the  maid,  from 
the  other  side  of  it,  “Mister  Carstairs 
is 

Like  the  flash  I  remembered  that 
was  the  name  of  the  guy  which  had 
been  havin’  the  tea.  I  gently  pushed 
Jeanne  to  the  one  side  and  started  tak- 
in’  off  my  coat.  Jeanne  looks  at  me 
like  she  thinks  I  have  gone  crazy,  or 
the  like. 

“Send  him  in!”  I  hollers,  in  a  voice 
which  would  of  quailed  Jack  Dempsey. 
I  am  set  to  let  this  guy  have  it  the 
minute  he  steps  over  my  threshold,  Joe. 

Well,  the  door  opens  and  a  gay, 
young  dog,  of  about  seventy,  hobbles 
into  the  roc  Ho  looks  from  me  to 
Jeanne  and  says: 

“You’ll  pa  i,  Mrs.  Harmon,  for 

disturbing  ;  in,  but  I  believe  I 

left  my  Rof  esaurus  here.” 

Jeanne  p  a  book  from  the 

table  and  h  ...  to  him. 

“I  was  al  send  the  maid  after 

you  with  i  smiles.  “Professor 

Carstairs,  t  y  husband.” 

Joe,  you  if  knocked  me  over 

with  a  gasp  -  standin  there,  look¬ 
in’  like  a  ':imp,  with  my  coat 

half  off  am  id  this  old  guy  must 

of  thought  picked  out  a  fine  hick 


for  herself  when  she  drawed  me.  I 
remember  shakin’  his  hand,  like  in  a 
trance,  and  him  givin’  me  a  queer  look 
and  bowin’  himself  out. 

“Who  the — what— who’s  that  guy?” 
I  says,  when  he  had  blowed. 

“You  have  not  see  him  before?” 
says  Jeanne,  raisin’  her  eyebrows. 
“That  is  Professor  Carstairs,  of  the 
college.  He  is  my  English  teacher.  I 
have  my  lesson  to-day,  and  then  I  make 
him  stay  for  tea — he  is  such  a  nice 
old  gentleman,  and  it  is  so  cold  out¬ 
doors.  But,  Edouard — why  do  you  act 
so  strange  when  you  hear  his  name  be¬ 
fore  he  come  in?” 

Joe,  I  am  busy  moppin’  off  my  fever 
brow  with  a  handkerchief. 

“I — I  thought  he  was  a  guy  I  knew,” 
I  says,  puttin’  my  arms  around  her. 
“Jeanne — I  guess  I’m  just  a  big  boob, 
and  I’ll  always  be  one!  I  had  you  fig¬ 
ured  all  wrong  to-day,  never  mind,  ask¬ 
in’  me  to  explain — let’s  forget  about  it. 
I’m  sorry  for  what  I’ve  done  and  you 
ain’t  ever  gonna  get  away  from  me 
foi  no  week  no  more.  I’ll  try  not  to 
make  no  more  bone  plays,  like  in  the 
days  of  yore  and  I’ll  keep  right  on 
studyin’  this  here  grammar  thing,  but 
I  want  you  to  do  somethin’  for  me.” 

“What  is  it,  cheri?”  she  says,  kissin’ 
me. 

“Well,”  I  says,  “you  gotta  cut  out 
these  here  parties  and  dances.  That’s 
what  caused  all  the  trouble  between  us. 
Now  I  have  gave  up  a  lot  for  you,  won’t 
you  give  this  up  for  me?” 

She  thinks  a  minute,  Joe. 

“Tres  bien!”  she  says  fin’ly,  “it  shall 
be  as  you  wish.  I  had  thought  to  have 
just  the  few  guests — say,  fifteen  or 
twenty — here  next  Tuesday  night,  and 
then  there  was  Mrs.  Worthley’s  mas¬ 
querade  and — but,  voila — if  you  do  not 
like  it,  it  shall  not  be!  I  had  my  blue 
silk  Poiret  altered,  too,”  she  winds  up 
kinda  sad,  “but  you  come  first  always!” 

“That’s  the  girl!”  I  says.  “Why,  I’m 
so  sick  of  climbin’  into  a  dress  suit, 
that — ” 

Joe,  just  then  the  phone  rings  and 
Jeanne  answers  it.  They  is  a  series  of 
yes  and  no,  and  certainements  and 
charmants.  Then  Jeanne  hangs  up  the 
receiver  and  runs  to  me,  all  excited. 

“Quick!”  she  says.  “You  have  just 
the  bare  time  to  shave.  I’ll  have  Marie 
press  your  evening  clothes  while  you’re 
shaving.  We  have  been  invite  to  Mrs. 
Carrington  De  Ray’s  dinner  dance  and 
you  must  make  beaucoup  hurry!” 

Yours  truly, 

Ed  Harmon  (a  Innocently  Victim  of 
Love). 
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the  way  f  400  to  5,000  pounds  of 
car  weigh  iding  upon  whether 

we  are  thii  ■  "  the  loaded  flivver  or 

the  huge  ider  coupe  with  a 

single  occr  is  possible  to  realize 

that  there  ch  to  be  done.  Con¬ 
sidered  on  sis  of  transportation 

efficiency,  c:  is  the  greatest  sub¬ 
ject  for  pgineer  in  the  world 

With  its  i  lumber  of  passenger- 

miles  now  ■  passing  that  carried  by 
the  railro  the  cost  per  mile  is  of 

tremendou.  rtance  in  conserving 

the  wealtl  i  he  country.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  th;  cost  per  mile  for  all 

CRTS  SLVGYi.  OUt  8  CGTltS.  It  "tnGrG 

are  5,000,(  ;enger  cars,  averaging 

5  000  mill  y  r,  the  annual  cost  of 
running  i  dy,  $2,000,000,000.  A 

slight  cu  ou  d  mean  a  saving  of 
millions. 

Natural.  of  the  biggest  causes 

of  expense  :  the  excess  weight  that 
has  to  be  ied  by  the  heavier  cars, 
and  for  t;  son  the  engineers  in 

all  the  fac  .  -4-  ave  been  making  the 
keenest  st-  e  materials  which  pro¬ 
vide  adequ  :  ength  with  the  least 

possible  w  Riding  qualities,  ac¬ 
celerative  i  ong  life,  and  finally, 

but  by  no  s  least  important,  fine 

appearance  e  goods. 


While  “anything  with  four  wheels  and 
an  .engine”  may  find  a  ready  market  to¬ 
day,  the  palm  in  the  future  is  going  to 
the  manufacturer  who  best  solves  the 
demand  of  the  car  buyer.  Never  has 
the  purchaser  demanded  as  much  of  a 
car  as  he  demands  to-day,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  same  performance,  the 
same  get-away,  hill-climbing  ability  and 
general  responsiveness  are  demanded 
in  the  lower-priced  cars  as  in  the  higher. 
The  difference  in  the  higher-priced  car 
is  expected  to  be  its  finish,  roominess, 
perhaps  a  little  something  on  the  upper 
end  of  the  speed  range,  and  longer  life. 
The  fact  that  the  car  costs  relatively 
less  than  another  make  does  not  let 
the  manufacturer  off  on  poor  perform¬ 
ance,  and  the  result  is  that  the  engines 
of  the  American  motor  cars  remain 
sufficiently  large  and  powerful  to  give 
high-gear  performance  on  even  the 
lower-priced  cars,  in  great  contrast  to 
the  cars  of  Europe,  where  they  sacri¬ 
fice  engine  size  and  are  perfectly  con¬ 
tent  to  shift  gears. 

Above  all,  the  demand  is  for  reli¬ 
ability.  The  user  wants  a  car  that  is 
going  to  perform  300  days  or  more  out 
of  the  year.  Probably  80  per  cent  of 
the  passenger  cars  used  in  this  coun- 
( Continued  on  page  96) 
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TWENTY-  EIGHT 

American  manufacturers  have  adopted 
Gray  &  Davis  starting-lighting  systems, 
starting- lighting- ignition  systems,  or 
lamps  for  passenger  cars  and  trucks. 

These  prominent  motor  car  builders  seek  Quality. 
They  realize  the  vital  importance  of  starting,  light¬ 
ing  and  ignition  reliability.  Gray  &  Davis  are 
Pioneers  in  the  production  of  motor  lamps  in 
America  and  in  the  development  of  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  for  automobiles.  It  is  the  skill,  facility  and 
knowledge  acquired  during  many  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  that  establish  the  efficiency  of  Gray  &  Davis 
systems  and  lamps. 


GRAY  &  DAVIS,  INC.,  Boston,  Mass. 

See  Our  Exhibit  at  New  York  and  Chicago  Shows 


-is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  equipment 
bearing  the  name  “GRAY  &u DAVIS” 


A 
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What  Men  Smoke 
on  Real  Holidays 


A  man  packing  for  a  real  holiday  isn’t 
at  all  likely  to  forget  his  pipe. 

In  summer,  when  lie’s  oft’  to  country, 
woods  or  seashore,  he  takes  his  old  pipe 
and  one  or  two  new  pipes  he  plans  to 
break  in.  In  winter,  when  going  South 
to  meet  the  Spring,  he  lugs  along  his 
pipe,  some  old  clothes  to  go  fishing  in, 
and  a  bountiful  supply  of  the  kind  of 
tobacco  he  won’t  be  happy  without. 

He  takes  no  risk.  He  takes  that  to¬ 
bacco  along,  even  though  there’s  a  good 
chance  of  buying  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  where’s  he’s  going. 

He  knows  that  when  relaxing  from  a 
long  period  of  hard  work  a  pipeful 
makes  his  comfort  complete.  He  knows 
he’ll  find  other  good  fellows  smoking 
pipes.  He  knows  that  whenever  he’s 
alone  the  feel  of  that  pipe  in  his  mouth 
will  be  companionable,  as  companionable 
as  having  an  intelli¬ 
gent  dog  along  with 
him  on  a  long,  soli¬ 
tary  tramp  through 
the  silent  woods 
A  pipe  is  a  good 
companion  all  the 
time.  It  doesn’t 
argue  or  talk  too 
much.  It  hands  out 
the  golden  si- 


mnm. 


,^Msj ; 


lences  of  perfect 
companionship. 

And  what  tops 
off  so  perfectly 
the  satisfaction 
of  a  good  meal? 

All  due  credit  to 
the  pipe,  but  a  pipe 
is  mere  wood  in  the 
mouth,  if  not  filled 
with  exactly  the 

right  tobacco. 

Just  the  right  flavor,  that  particularly 
rich  fragrance — these  you  have  to  have ! 

Each  man’s  taste  in  pipe-tobacco  is  so 
individual  that  for  each  man  there  is 
only  one  entirely  satisfactory  smoking 
tobacco  in  the  wide,  wide  world. 

When  you  run  out  of  yours,  how  un¬ 
satisfactory  another  man’s  tobacco  tastes 
in  your  pipe. 

That’s  why  you  pack  a  good  supply  of 
your  tobacco  when  off  for  a  real  holiday 
and  why  as  a  gift  it’s  among  the  most 
welcome. 

A  man  may  be  humorous  about  it,  but 
— one  of  the  saddest  men  on  earth  is  the 
one  given  a  whole  lot  of  tobacco  not  his 
particular  and  very  special  brand. 

Have  you  found  your  particular  and 
very  special  kind  yet? 

If  not,  we  ask  you  to  try  Edgeworth. 
Edgeworth  doesn’t  suit  everybody,  but 
those  who  smoke  it  seem  to  have  a  pretty 
good  opinion  of  it. 

Simply  write  on  a  postcard  your  name 
and  address,  then  that  of  the  dealer  fill¬ 
ing  your  smoking  needs,  and  we  will 
send  you  samples  of  Edgeworth  in  both 
forms— Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  pressed,  then 
sliced.  Rub  one  thin,  moist  slice  for  a 
moment  between  the  hands.  That’s  an 
average  pipe-load. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  just  that 
— ready  to  pour  straight  into  your  pipe. 
It  packs  rather  well.  Now  see  how  free¬ 
ly  and  evenly  it  burns. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  various  sizes, 
suited  to  the  needs  and  means  of  all  pur¬ 
chasers.  Both  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and 
Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  come  in  small 
pocket-size  packages,  in  attractive  tin 
humidors  and  glass  jars,  and  in  eco¬ 
nomical  in-between  quantities  for  smok¬ 
ers  desiring  more  than  a  small  package, 
yet  not  quite  the  humidor  size. 

For  the  free  samples,  address  Larus  & 
Brother  Co.,  3  South  21st  Street,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Merchants — If  your  jobber 
cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly 
send  you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one- 
or  two-dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Plug 
Slice  or  Ready  Rubbed  for  the  same 
price  you  would  pay  the  jobber. 


try  are  for  business 
and  pleasure  both.  Of 
the  remaining  20  per 
cent  it  is  probable  that 
about  10  per  cent  are 
used  for  pleasure  alone  and  10  per  cent 
for  business  purposes  only.  With  the 
large  percentage  in  business  use  the 
car  must  be  ready  instantly  when  it 
is  required. 

Americans  Like  Big  Cars 

STRENUOUS  attempts  have  been 
made  to  cure  the  American  public  of 
its  demand  for  size  in  cars.  The  at¬ 
tempts  have  not  been  successful.  Up  to 
$2,000  the  best-selling  cars  have  always 
been  the  largest  for  the  money.  The 
psychology  of  the  American  male  is  all 
against  a  small  car.  He  wants  some¬ 
thing  as  big  as  his  neighbor,  even  if 
it  does  not  cost  as  much.  At  the  same 
time  he  wants  something  that  will 
climb  a  hill  just  as  fast  and  which  will 
do  it  on  high  gear.  The  result  is  that 
the  engineer  has  been  forced  to  provide 
acceleration  in  spite  of  weight,  and  this 
has  meant  big  engines.  Therefore  our 
American  cars  are  not  all  that  can  be 
desired  from  the  standpoint  of  economy. 

With  the  increase  in  price  and  the 
corresponding  advance  in  quality,  finer 
materials  and  workmanship  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  producing  wonderful  results 
from  the  standpoint  of  performance. 
We  have  seven-passenger  touring  cars 
that  go  from  a  standing  start  to  fifty 
miles  an  hour  in  twenty  seconds,  or 
from  ten  miles  an  hour  to  fifty  in 
eighteen  seconds. 

The  difference  in  expense  is  not  very 
great  considering  the  actual  comforts, 
particularly  for  a  man  who  drives  his 
car  all  year.  Even  the  best  of  the 
celluloid  lights  that  come  with  the  side 
curtains  of  a  touring-car  top  become 
soiled  and  scratched.  They  are  not  as 
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self  should  have  a  short,  easy  throw  in 
meshing  the  desired  gears. 

In  accelerating  the  driver  should  be 
able  to  press  the  pedal  firmly  and  quick¬ 
ly,  with  the  engine  taking  immediate 
hold  without  creating  undesirable  con¬ 
ditions  of  knocking,  choking,  spitting 
back,  or  laboring.  In  other  words,  car- 
buretion,  ignition,  engine  capacity,  gear 
reduction,  and  car  weight  should  be 
so  nicely  balanced  as  to  produce  the 
best  results  with  the  greatest  possible 
smoothness. 

A  great  source  of  improvement  is 
going  to  be  in  accessibility.  This  must 
come  in  several  directions.  In  the 
first  place,  the  accessibility  of  oiling 
arrangements  and  grease  cups  is  highly 
essential  as  part  of  the  equipment 
which  the  owner  must  handle  regularly 
and  which  therefore  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 
The  gain  in  putting  a  grease  cup  under 
the  car  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  It  has 
been  found  that,  regardless  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  part,  the  car  owner  re¬ 
fuses  to  soil  his  clothing  by  climbing 
beneath  to  turn  up  the  grease  cups. 

The  substitution  of  oil  cups  for  grease 
cups  has  been  noted  on  a  great  many 
cars  during  the  past  two  years.  This 
alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  day  will 
come  when  the  entire  chassis  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  lubricated  from  a  central  point, 
and  the  oil  reservoir  at  this  point  will 
only  require  filling  at  very  infrequent 
intervals. 

Accessibility  of  tool  equipment  is  a 
point  in  which  great  improvement  may 
be  noted  on  the  1920  cars  and  there  will 
be  still  further  development.  Infre¬ 
quent  as  trouble  is  on  most  cars,  we  do 


shafts  which  are  so  rigid 
that  the  periodic  vibra¬ 
tion  apparent  on  even 
the  best  of  engines  at 
certain  speeds  has  given 
way  to  a  continuity  of  smoothness  over 
the  entire  speed  range  of  the  car.  Auto¬ 
mobiles  capable  of  traveling  from  three 
to  sixty-five  miles  per  hour  on  high 
gear,  without  a  trace  of  vibration  at  any 
point  between  these  two  extremes,  will 
soon  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

The  day  is  coming  back  when  the 
salesroom  will  have  a  demonstrator  ori 
its  floor  in  which  the  intending  pur¬ 
chaser  can  be  taken  out  and  shown 
these  things.  And,  if  he  is  one  of  the 
thousands  who  have  held  on  to  their 
1914  and  1915  models  because  the  “old 
boats”  were  really  giving  good  satis¬ 
faction,  he  will  soon  realize  the  prog¬ 
ress  that  has  been  made. 


1920  Marks  a  New  Era 


IN  a  summation  of  the  directions  that 
improvement  is  taking  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  overlook  the  field  of  accessories. 
The  equipment  of  the  car  is  growing 
more  complete  yearly.  The  time  was 
when  we  bought  a  car  we  had  to  buy 
the  windshield,  lamps,  and  all  the  other 
extra  parts  that  went  along  with  it. 
These  were  not  considered  part  of  the 
car,  but  were  put  on  by  the  owner  at 
his  own  expense  afterward.  To-day  the 
car  is  not  only  fully  equipped,  but  there 
is  a  greater  range  of  useful  extra  ac¬ 
cessories  on  the  market  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  These  all  have  their  effect  on 
automobiling  and  in  promoting  the 
sales  volume. 

For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  wheels, 
a  recent  development  has  been  the  disk  ^ 
type.  These  at  first  made  slow  head¬ 
way  because  many  were  prejudiced 
against  them  on  account  of  a  heavy  ap- 
pearance.  Yet  the  demand  for  them 


soiled  and  scratched.  They  are  not  as  quel ,  as  WOOD.  m  on  „,„s.  ,o  to  sach  a„  extent  that  there 

transparent  as  the  glass  wmdow  of  no  while  »,  hint  for  are  ft  least  three  manufacturers  who 


the  sedan  or  coupe,  and  the  result  ot 
dirty  side  curtain  lights  is  that  the 
driver  must  strain  his  eyes  to  see  out, 
and  often  he  is  in  danger  of  accident 
through  his  inability  to  perceive  cars 
which  approach  from  the  sides.  Me¬ 
chanically  there  will  always  be  im¬ 
provement.  The  American  loves  his 


get  out  of  their  seats  while  we  hunt  for 
tools.  The  door  pocket  tool  chest  is  far 
more  accessible.  Likewise  the  owner 
wants  better  tool  equipment,  particu¬ 
larly  in  jacks  that  can  be  placed  under 
the  axle  without  the  usual  gymnastic 
exercises. 

In  the  not  far  distant  future  sales 


provement.  The  American  loves  ms  111  ,  w,QrOT.;nllv  affected  bv 

car,  He  buys  just  as  expensive  a  make  are  gomg  to  *»%$**£  essj 
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as  he  can  afford ;  many  Ford  owners  will 
buy  more  expensive  vehicles  when  their 
prosperity  grows  to  a  sufficient  degree 
to  warrant  the  expenditure.  But,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  car  a  man  drives,  he 
takes  a  pride  in  its  performance.  If  it 
is  a  low-priced  car,  he  wants  it  to  per¬ 
form  as  well  as  or  better  than  other 
cars  of  its  price  and  perhaps  even 
as  well  as  cars  costing  more  because 
of  their  superior  upholstery  and  trim¬ 
ming. 

The  American  public  has  been  the 
power  which  has  forced  mechanical  de¬ 
velopment  in  automobiles,  and  it  has 
been  quick  to  recognize  with  its  patron¬ 
age  the  manufacturer  who  has  gone  a 
step  farther  in  the  production  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  vehicle.  We  all  know  what  the  pub¬ 
lic  wants  in  cars,  because  we  know  what 
we  want  ourselves.  We  like  to  step  into  a 
roomy,  comfortable  front  compartment, 
in  which  we  do  not  have  to  squeeze  our¬ 
selves  behind  the  steering  wheel.  We 
are  always  pleased  when  we  see  at  our 
first  glance  that  the  control  members 
are  in  easy  reach.  We  want  the  engine 
to  start  almost  on  the  first  touch  of  the 
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the  readiness  with  which  certain  essen¬ 
tial  repairs  can  be  made.  Many  car 
owners  are  rightfully  tired  of  having 
to  pay  a  $20  bill  for  the  labor  necessary 
to  change  a  $1.25  part.  It  ought  not  to 
be  necessary  to  take  most  of  the  car 
apart  to  reach  certain  parts  that  fre¬ 
quently  require  adjustment.  The  war 
should  have  taught  us  that  lesson,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has.  It  will  be 
found  that  on.  some  of  the  new  cars 
that  are  coming  out  now  this  problem 
has  been  given  a  great  amount  of  care¬ 
ful  thought,  with  the  result  that  the 
owners  of  these  cars  are  going  to  be 
blessed  with  greatly  reduced  repair 
bills,  even  in  these  days  of  $1  to  $1.^ 
per  hour  labor  charge  instead  of  the  bO 
cents  of  prewar  days. 

Lay  Up  the  “Old  Boats” 

ALL  of  these  thoughts  are  filling  the 
minds  of  the  progressive  engineers 
in  charge  of  the  leading  automobile  fac¬ 
tories  of  the  country.  They  have  many 
other  ideas  in  which  you,  Mr.  Pur¬ 
chaser,  will  be  greatly  interested  as  you 


are  at  least  three  manufacturers  who 
are  making  them  standard  equipment 
on  their  cars.  A  big  tire  concern  has 
entered  the  business,  and  one  of  these: 
days,  in  the  near  future  we  shall  see 
the  disk  wheel  as  numerous  as  the  wire 
wheel  and  perhaps  even  as  common  as 
the  wood  wheel.  . 

One  manufacturer  goes  so  far  in  his 
equipment  that  he  is  putting  a  kodak 
in  his  car,  as  well  as  a  vacuum  bottle. 
It  is  a  completely  equipped  sport  type 
of  roadster.  This  may  be  a  little  far- 
ther  than  many  manufacturers  will 
carry  the  idea,  but  completeness  of 
equipment  will  be  one  of  the  demands 
of  future  buyers. 

If  there  is  one  desire  the  car  buyers 
could  express  to  the  manufacturer,  il 
would  be  one  of  anxiety  to  see  the  in¬ 
dustry  back  in  the  competitive  stage 
where  it  would  be  possible  to  select  the 
car  desired,  at  the  price  it  is  possible 
to  pay,  to  do  the  particular  work  re 
quired.  The  desire  of  the  manufac 
turer  would  not  be  far  from  parallel  t( 
this  He  is  breaking  through  the  post 
war  labor  conditions  and  every  factor; 
has  a  production  schedule  for  1920  fa 
in  excess  of  what  was  produced  in  191- 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Govt 
ernment  ordered  the  industry  on  a  10 
per  cent  war  basis  by  January  1,  191§ 
It  was  August,  1919,  before  some  o 
the  more  disorganized  plants  were  eve 
approaching  a  peace  basis.  The  inter 
val  has  been  used  to  full  advantage  b 


are  m  raoj  ""“f  ’"‘1.  visit  the  automobile  shows  and  the  vai  nas  Deen  useu  w  ju-  - - 0~  ~ 

to  start  almost  on  the  first  touch  of  the  omobile  salesrooms  throughout  the  the  engineers  in  working  out  new  dt 

starting  pedal;  we  like  the  starting  CQunt  You  will  see  how  it  has  been  signs  and  improving  the  old.  Many  tj 
pedal  to  engage  with  little  effort,  and  possible  by  redesigning  the  old  these  new  types  will  be  on  exhibit  < 

after  the  engine  is  running  smoothly  .  ^  ,  m  more  horsepower  the  shows  this  year  for  the  first  tim- 

and  quietly  we  want  a  clutch  pedal  that  engine  ^  ^  ^  cylinder;  how  COm-  . 

bustion  chambers  have  been  made  more 
nearly  of  ideal  shape,  with  the  result 
that  the  power  output  as  well  as  the 
economy  has  been  greatly  increased. 

mg  gca.j.o  —  -----  .  ,  Pressure  oiling,  largely  appreciated  — — - 

thoroughly  and  quickly  so  that  no  clash-  rous-h  its  successful  use  on  the  high-  neering,  production,  and  sales 

ing  occurs,  and  the  gear-shift  lever  it-  g  ed  avjati0n  engine,  has  gained  an  im-  _ 

petus  and  been  so  improved  that  by  its 
use  we  are  able  to  use  2  Ms -inch  crank 


ana  quietly  wc  wont  c*  ^  X  . 

is  depressed  by  a  light  touch  of  the  foot, 
and  which  when  engaged  gives  a  smooth 
pick-up  without  unnecessary  slipping 
and  no  grabbing  or  jerking.  In  shift¬ 
ing  gears  the  clutch  should  release 
thoroughly  and  quickly  so  that  no  clash- 


and  others  will  shortly  follow.  Thei 
will  also  be  some  big  new  concerns  i 
the  business.  The  year  1920  will  mai 
the  opening  of  the  greatest  era  in  t 
history  of  the  automobile  industry 
the  three  great  departments  of  eng 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Business  in  our  territory  very  promising.  Are 
already  signing  orders  for  trucks  for  spring  de¬ 
livery.  Big  demand  in  1920  for  motor  trucks  will 
come  through  road  building  and  construction 
work.  Owing  to  our  location  in  rich  agricultural 
section,  good  prices  for  crops,  and  willing  labor, 
we  expect  wonderful  year  for  touring  cars. 

brehm  McMullen  co. 
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CORRECTION— As  this  issue  goes 
to  press,  Congress  has  made  a  final 
change  in  the  Dyer  Law,  mentioned  on 
page  10.  The  punishment  for  inter¬ 
state  transportation .  of  stolen  cars  is  a 
fine  of  $5,000,  or  imprisonment  for  five 
years,  or  both. 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Outlook  for  1920  in  the  automobile  business  in 
the  Southern  States  exceptionally  bright.  The 
South  is  largely  an  agricultural  section,  and  the 
very  high  prices  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other 
farm  products  will  unquestionably  result  in  a 
large  demand  for  automobiles  by  people  interd 
ested  directly  and  indirectly  in  farming. 

PENNEY  &  LONG,  Inc. 
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New  Departures 
Predominate  Here 

BARNEY  OLDFIELD  says  that 
ball  bearings  have  made  the 
motor  car  practical  for  service,  en¬ 
durance  and  speed. 

The  extent  to  which  New  Departure 
Ball  Bearings  are  preferred  in  auto¬ 
motive  transportation  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  ninety-one  per  cent 
of  American  motor  car  builders  use 
them. 

Forty  acres  of  factory  floor  space,  filled  with 
men  and  machinery,  are  busy  day  and  night 
in  a  big  New  England  factory,  manufactur¬ 
ing  these  quality  ball  bearings  principally 
for  automobile  and  motor  truck  makers. 

The  predominance  of  the  New  Departurejn 
that  particular  class  of  mechanism  where 
service  is  constant,  severe,  and  often  abusive, 
proves  the  unquestioned  adaptability  of  this 
bearing  to  all  classes  of  machinery. 

This  entire  matter  of  Ball  Bearings  is 
discussed  from  your  standpoint  in  our 
‘  ‘Brown  Book. '  ’  Sent  free  on  request. 

The  New  Departure  Manufacturing  Co. 

Conrad.  Patent  Licensee 

Detroit  Bristol,  Conn.  Chicago 
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Collier’s,  The  National  Week! 


THeffio 

Knitted  * 

Sport  Coat 


The  Handiest  Coat  Ever” 

A  free  and  easy  knitted  coat 
for  wearing  indoors  or  out¬ 
doors  at  work  or  play. 

Most  men  like  it  better  than 
a  high-priced  house  coat  be¬ 
cause  it  is  as  comfortable  as 
it  looks. 

Wear  it  underneath  your 
street  coat  for  extra  warmth 
on  very  cold  days — it  isn’t 
bulky. 

Guaranteed  All  Wool 

Your  choice  of  heather  mix¬ 
tures —  blue,  brown,  green, 
olive  and  oxford  gray.  Price 
$10.00  at  your  dealer’s.  If 
he  can’t  supply  you  write  us. 

Look  for  the  Thermo  gold 
and  black  hanger  in  the  neck. 

Swansdown  Knitting  Co. 

Dept.  C  349  Broadway 

New  York 


To-Day — and  To-Morrow 
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Coat  Sweaters 


IE  Expert 


Auto  and  Tractor  Mechanic 
Earn  $100  to  $400  a  Month 

Young  man,  are  you 
mechanically  inclined? 

Come  to  the  Sweeney 
School.  Learn  to  be 
an  expert.  I  teach 
with  tools  not  books. 

Do  the  work  yourself, 
that’s  the  secret  of  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM  _  ,,  ,  , 

of  practical  training  by  which  6.000  .  •*«  I 

soldiers  were  trained  for  U.  S.  Gov-  •  ^ 
eminent  and  over  20.000  expert 
mechanics.  Learn  in  a  few  weeks;  no  previous 
experience  necessary. 

rnrr  Write  today  for  illustrated  free  catalog 
rtlLu  showing  hundreds  of  pictures  men 
working  in  new  Million  Dollar  Trade  School. 

LEARN  A  TRADE, 


SCHOOL  of  auto  -tractor-aviation  . 

55  SWEENEY  BLOC.  KANSAS  CITY,  HQ.  * 


The  tendency  is  undeniably  toward 
the  plate  type  of  clutch.  Out  of  sixty- 
six  new  models  made  by  representative 
car  builders,  fifty-seven  have  some  form 
of  plate  or  disk  clutch,  while  only  nine 
retain  the  cone  type.  The  point  is 
that  the  cone  type  is  perhaps  just  as 
efficient  as  the  other,  but  for  equal 
smoothness  of  operation  it  must  be 
better  made  and  is  more  costly  than  the 
modern  disk  type.  Therefore  it  would 
appear  to  have  no  advantage  over  the 
disk,  and  several  disadvantages  from 
the  production  standpoint. 

To-day  the  six-cylinder  engine  is  in 
the  great  majority.  A  count  of  113 
models  of  1920  design  indicates  that 
60  per  cent  are  sixes,  30  per  cent  fours, 

8  per  cent  eights,  and  2  per  cent 
twelves.  There  is  no  denying  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  cylinders  the 
more  nearly  uniform  the  flow  of  power, 
but  the  six  of  to-day,  with  the  excellent 
performance  it  gives,  meets  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  average  man  very 
well.  It  is  quite  possible  to  produce  a 
six  to  sell  at  a  moderate  figure,  but 
when  you  have  a  V-engine,  complica¬ 
tion  of  manufacture  sets  in,  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  sold  as  cheaply.  The  multi¬ 
cylinder  engine  is  of  necessity  a  costly 
thing  to  make  and  make  right,  and  in 
the  writer’s  opinion  will  never  enter 
into  competition  with  the  light-weight, 
moderate-priced  six.  As  to  the  four,  it 
has  a  distinct  field  of  its  own  for  the 
light-weight  car,  and  its  position  in  its 
field,  to  meet  the  conditions  it  is  called 
upon  to  meet,  is  unassailable. 

Much  attention  is  being  given  to 
methods  of  maintaining  the  space  un¬ 
der  the  hood  or  the  cooling  water  at 
an  even  temperature  regardless  of  the 
outside  temperature.  This  is  done 
either  by  thermostatic  control  devices 
similar  in  action  to  the  regulating  out¬ 
fit  which  maintains  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  home  during  cold  weather, 
or  it  is  accomplished  by  means  of  shut¬ 
ters  that  go  in  front  of  the  radiator. 
Several  clever  devices  have  been  in¬ 
vented  also  to  effect  either  automatic 
or  manual  cutting  out  of  the  cooling 
fan’s  operation  at  times  when  the  en¬ 
gine  is  too  cold.  At  the  Paris  show  a 
Farman  car  was  exhibited  with  such  a 
device.  This  temperature  regulation 
undoubtedly  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
development  of  efficient  ways  and  means 
of  coping  with  the  less  volatile  fuels 
of  to-day. 

A  rather  noticeable  tendency  in  some 
quarters  is  toward  the  elimination  of 
the  conventional  running  boards  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  an  individual  step  at  each  door. 
Several  cars  have  come  out  with  these 
steps,  and  they  are  usually  individu¬ 
ally  illuminated  by  a  light  set  flush 
into  the  apron  just  above. 

This  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  choice.  If  the  public  likes  the 
idea,  it  will  stay. 

And  perhaps  you  have  noticed  that  a 
great  deal  more  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  top.  It  is  a  much  more  substan¬ 
tially  mounted  affair  than  heretofore. 
It  appears  with  bevel-plate  windows  in¬ 
stead  of  celluloid,  and  in  general  comes 
nearer  to  being  in  keeping  with  the 
general  appearance  of  the  car  than 
in  former  years. 

A  refinement  which  the  average  car 
owner  will  appreciate  is  the  tendency 
to  make  it  easier  to  lubricate  the  vari¬ 
ous  parts.  One  or  two  makers  have  al¬ 
ready  fitted  special  couplings  to  the 
various  grease  cups  on  their  chassis, 
and  provide  special  grease  guns  that 
are  easy  to  couple  to  these  cup  ends. 
By  thus  making  it  a  simpler  matter  to 
lubricate  the  hidden  parts,  there  is 
much  more  chance  of  the  chassis  re¬ 
ceiving  needed  attention  at  intervals. 
Improvement  in  this  vital  feature  will 
be  continuous  and  radical. 

Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  1920 
motor  cars.  You  will  find  that  the  fa¬ 


miliar  incurved  front  of  the  Reo  and 
the  sharp-pointed  bow  of  the  Stanley 
steamer  have  given  way  to  more  con¬ 
ventional  and  more  likable  flat  radia¬ 
tors.  You  will  see  in  the  new  Stude- 
baker  line  a  small  light  “six”  of  a  type 
never  built  by  this  company  before. 
The  abrupt  curve  behind  the  hood  of 
the  Winton  and  a  number  of  others 
has  been  replaced  by  a  long  sweep  of 
straight  line  more  in  the  prevailing 
fashion.  You  will  see  few  radical 
changes  in  this  year’s  Chevrolets,  Cadil¬ 
lacs,  Cole  Aero-Eights,  Dodges,  Hud¬ 
sons,  Stephens,  Franklins,  Jacksons,  Mc- 
Farlans,  Maxwells,  Buicks,  Mercers, 
Stutzes,  Moons,  Packards,  Pierce-Ar- 
rows,  and  Stearns-Knights.  You  will 
see  one  of  America’s  oldest  cars,  the 
Stevens-Duryea,  resurrected  with  a 
modern  body  and  chassis.  You  will  see 
brand-new  models,  with  considerably 
changed  bodies  or  chassis  or  both,  of 
the  Marmon,  National,  Anderson,  Hup- 
mobile,  Dixie  Flyer,  Commonwealth, 
Oakland,  Dorris,  Haynes,  Premier,  Lex- 
ingtons,  Sayers,  Scripps-Booth,  Kissel, 
Oldsmobile,  Templar,  Cleveland,  and 
others. 

You  will  find  during  the  year  about 
fifteen  new  cars  you  never  saw  before, 
including  the  Lafayette,  the  duPont. 
the  Nash  Four,  the  Willys  Six,  the 
Wills  &  Lee,  the  Gardner,  and  the 
Leach.  The  little  Overland  Four  will 
attract  your  attention  on  account  of  its 
new  system  of  spring  suspension.  And 
you  will  miss  the  new  models  of  the 
Simplex  because  that  well-known  car 
has  passed  out  of  the  picture 


The  Cars  of  the  Next  Few  Years 

ONE  thing  seems  absolutely  certain. 

That  is  the  formation  of  an  all- 
powerful  oligarchy,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  domination  of  the  motor-car  field 
by  a  few  enormous  combinations  of 
financial  #Goliaths.  Whether  this  de¬ 
velopment  will  be  preceded  by  a  bat¬ 
tle  royal,  fought  out  by  industrial 
supermen,  or  whether  it  will  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  kind  calling  kind  into  a  state 
of  peaceful  absorption  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Already  several  names  stand  out 
conspicuously  in  this  connection.  The 
huge  General  Motors,  headed  by  W.  C. 
Durant,  is  gaining  power,  size,  and 
prestige  by  the  hour.  John  N.  Willys 
seems  to  add  strength  daily  to  his  al¬ 
ready  enormous  resources  in  the  Willys- 
Overland  Company,  the  new  Willys 
Corporation,  and  the  still  more  recent 
connection  with  the  Republic  Truck 
Company.  Charles  W.  Nash,  one  of  the 
greatest  organizing  geniuses  in  the 
motor-car  world,  formerly  president  of 
General  Motors,  not  content  with  the 
gigantic  plant  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  where 
the  Nash  Sixes  and  trucks  are  brought 
into  the  world  and  the  new  factory  at 
Milwaukee,  built  to  produce  the  new 
Nash  Four,  has  started  expanding  in 
another  direction  by  becoming  president 
of  the  newly  formed  Lafayette  Motors 
Company  at  Indianapolis. 

Then  there  are  the  duPont  interests. 
Their  advent  into  the  actual  automobile 
field  was  signalized  by  the  appearance 
of  the  first  duPont  car  at  the  recent 
Automobile  Salon  in  New  York.  The 
Dodge  Brothers  are  not  to  be  forgotten, 
by  any  means,  and  Rolls-Royce,  with  its 
completed  plans  for  a  great  American 
plant,  capitalized  at  $7,000,000,  also 
may  be  a  factor.  . 

And  what  of  Henry  Ford?  Ford  is 
a  fighter  in  spite  of  being  a  pacifist. 
He  fought  Selden  to  a  standstill.  But 
the  Flivver  King  evidently  likes  to  play 
a  lone  hand.  Not  long  ago  he  bought 
out  his  partners  and  to-day  the  big 
mill  is  controlled  entirely  by  Mr.  Ford 
and  his  son,  Edsel.  It  is  doubtful  if 
he  would  enter  any  combination  unless 
forced  to.  And  it  is  doubtful  if  any¬ 
thing  is  going  to  force  him  to  it,  un- 


THE  Florsheim  Shoe 
has  the  preference 
amongst  the  best  dressed 
men,  those  who  are  par¬ 
ticular  as  regards  correct 
style,  perfect  fit  and 
detail — Florsheims  look 
better  and  wear  best. 

Consider  the  wear, 
not  the  price  per  pair. 

Look  for  the  quality 
mark  “Florsheim.” 

The  Florsheim  Shoe 
Company 

CHICAGO,  u.  s.  A. 

Write  for 
booklet  "Styles 
of  the  Times’’ 

The 

Carlton — 

Dark  Tan 
Vamp— Kid 
or  Buck  Top 


-  -  do  your  youngsters  spend  their 

How  and  Where  evenings?  This  question  will 

be  answered  satisfactorily  if  von  invest  in  “Ihe  Junior 
Classics  »»  published  by  P.  F.  Collier  A  Son  Co.,  416  West  18th 
St.,  New  York.  Write  for  free  “JUNIOB  CLASSICb  booklet. 


urn 

it  taw  msJt  (Ala  tlfttSo. 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Business  outlook  exceptionally  good  on  account 
of  extremely  high  prices  for  all  Florida  products, 
including  lumber,  turpentine,  and  phosphate. 

FEDERAL  SALES  CO. 


Jackson,  Mich. 

Business  outlook  never  better.  More  money 
than  ever  before  in  this  section.  Short  crops,  but 
good  prices— lumber  and  stock  making  up  for  any 

shortages.  HINES  AUTO  CO. 


tor 


“ The  Li  We  Nurse 
for  Little  Ills 


'“After 

Shaving 


IF  your  shave  “burns.**  apply  Mentholatum, 

1  and  cooling  comfort  comes  at  once,  bar¬ 
bers  prefer  it  ana 
use  it  regularly. 

The  true  little 
nurse’*  for  many 
“little  ills.’* 

At  all  dru«ristar 
in  tubes,  26c.  k 
Jars.  26c,  60c,  $1. 

The  Mentholatum  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y 
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Fine,  Full  Road  Illumination 
Is  Assured  When  Your  Car 
Is  Equipped  with  the 


More-Lite  Lenses  are  now  in  service  from  Maine  to 
California,  over  a  million  pairs  of  them.  They  give  a 
soft,  diffused  light  that  is  legal  in  all  states,  courteous 
and  highly  efficient,  while  their  cost  is  only  about  half 
that  of  other  high-grade  diffusing  lenses. 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere.  Compare  these  prices — 

6  to  8#  in.  $1.50.  9#  to  10#  in.  $2.00. 

8^8  to  9#  in.  $1.75.  10#  to  11#  in.  $2.25. 

Motorcycle  sizes,  75c.  each. 

L.  E.  SMITH  GLASS  CO.,  Mt.  Pleasant ,  Pa. 


LEGAL  GLARELESS  and 


SAFE 


The  Violet  Ray  is  more  than  legal,  more  than  good 
looking,  more  than  merely  safe.  It  gives  you  the 
road  illumination  you  have  been  wishing  for,  the  kind 
that  you  will  enjoy  driving  in — white,  glareless  light, 
and  plenty  of  it. 


Made  of  Blue  Glass  with  Black  Visor 


Blue  is  non-actinic.  It  absorbs  the  red  and  yellow  rays 
that  hurt  and  confuse  the  eyes.  Only  the  glareless, 
white  light  gets  through  and  this  is  thrown  down,  to 
the  sides  and  far  ahead.  The  result  is  a  fine,  full  road 
illumination  that  is  both  pleasing  and  safe. 

See  your  dealer  at  once.  Ask  him  to  show 
you  the  Violet  Ray,  the  Blue  Lens  with  the 
Black  Visor — the  Lens  that  gives  the  Big 
White  Light. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  order  direct.  Sent  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  $3  per  pair  any  size;  west  of  the  Rockies  $3.50  per 
pair ;  Canada  $4.  Motorcycle  sizes,  $1.50  each  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
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SENDS  BungalowBooks 


Plan  FUTURE  HOMES  Now 
with  ECONOMY  PLANS  of 
CALIFORNIA  STYLES 

—noted  for  comfort,  beauty  and 
adaptability  to  any  climate. 


r  “Representative  CaL  Homes ' 

6U  Plans,  18760  to  $12,000 — f  1. 


"The  New  Colonials' 

_  65  piaol.  13000  to  $20,000 — $1. 

-  “W„tCo«t  Bungalows’*  60  Plans,  *1800  to  »«00-»l. 
{SPECIAL  OFFER  -  Send  $2  60  for  all  3  .bow  books  £R££ 
b  and  get  book  of  76  Special  Plans,  also  Swage  S,A0  ... 
EXTHA — ’’Little  Bungalows” '40  Plans,  *7-0  to  *3000-60  cU. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied  , 

E.  W.  STILLWELL  &  CO.,  Architects,  371  Calif.  Bldg..  Los  Angeles 


YOUR  CHILDREN’S 
COMPANIONS 


are  their  real  teachers.  You  are  careful  in 
choosing  them.  But  do  you  exercise  the 
same  care  in  choosing  the  associates  of 
their  reading  hours?  The  Junior  Clas¬ 
sics”  provide  the  world  s  best  literature 
rewritten  and  arranged  foryoungerminds 
—  folk  lore,  mythology,  tales  of  chivalry 
and  the  epics  of  the  ages;  the  heroes  and 
heroines  that  inspire  noble  thoughts. 
What  the  child  reads  determines  in  a  great 
degree  what  the  man  or  woman  is  to  be. 

.  .  ,  ,  _ ..A**  hAct  Spnn 


degree  wnai  me  nwm  —  --  , 

It  is  your  duty  to  provide  the  best,  bend 
for  the  FREE  "Junior  Classics  booklet. 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company,  416  West  13th  St„  N.  Y. 


PATENTS; 


i<‘Evidenceof 


Writefor  free  Illustrated  Book  and 
Conceptiou  Blank”.  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  f  r  free  opinion  as  to  its  patentable 
nature.  Highest  References.  Prompt  Attention  Reasonable 
terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  631  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


a  .  Steady  income.  Large  Manufacturer  of  Hand- 

Agents  kerchiefs  and  Dress  Goods,  etc.,  wishes  represent¬ 
ative  In  each  locality.  Factory  to  consumer.  Big  profits,  honest 
goods! n\V hole  or  spare  time.  Credit  given.  Send  for  particulars. 

Freeport  Mfg.  Co-  72  Main  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Jj^ 


ISi 


PATENTSENSE 


- -  sixth  comoH  -  m  „ 

" cJhe  Book  for  Inventors  o  Mfrs. 


Bv  Return  Mail  FREE  Write 

LACEY&LACEY.  Dept  P,  ’Waahmrion.D.C 
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64  BREEDS  Profitable  chick 


ituuwu  ens,  ducks,  geese  and  tur 
keys.  Choice  pure-bred,  northern  raised 
Fowls,  eggs,  incubators  at  low  prices.  Am 
erica’s  greatest  poultry  farm. 27tn  year.  Val 
uablenewl08  page  book  and  catalog  free 
R.  F.  NEUBERT  CO..  Box  885.  Mankato,  Minn 


INSVDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


tor  Auto  Tires.  Double  mileage,  prevent  blow 
outs  and  punctures.  Easily  applied  *,p" 

Thousands  sold.  Detail*  free.  Amenta  wan 

Amer.Accessortea  Co.,Dept.72>C»ncinnai 


>low- 
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SEXOLOGY 


by  William  H.  Waliing,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
i  mparts  i  n  one  volume  j 
Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Y  oung  H  usband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  f  ather  Sh ould  have. 

Knowledg  e  a  f  ather  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Y  oung  W  Oman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Allinonevolume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impartto  Her  Daughter 
52.25  postp'd.  Mediial  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

Write  for ‘‘Other  People’s  Opinions”  and  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  DepL  774.  Central,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


■ 

..^^Illustrated. 


PAYMENTS 


monthly  buys  outright  any  stock  or 
bond.  Purchaser  secures  all  dividends 
Odd  lots  our  specialty.  Write  for  selected 
list  and  full  particulars  -FREE 

CHARLES  E.VAN  RIPER 


Member  Consolidated  Stock  Exchangt 
50  BROAD  ST»  NEW  YORK.*, 


ENTER 


ABUSINESS 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


OWNE 


NAME  IN  EVERY  PAIR 


Those  who  sell 
Fownes  Gloves 
do  not  have  to 
force  or  explain 
their  wares. 


To-Day — and  To-Morrow 


Continued  from  page  98 


Since  1777 
buyers  have 
found  them 
the  best  of 


GLOVES 


FOR  MEN.  WOMEN  &  CHILDREN 


lere  Do’ 


We  are  going  to  put  a  distributor  in  every  town  In 
the  United  States.  Be  the  man  in  your  territory. 
We  teach  you  how  to  build  a  permanent,  substantial 
business.  Write  for  detail?  now. 

nu-ex  fire  appliance  CO. 

509  Buttles  Ave.  Columbus,  Ohio 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY,  Publishers. 
George  D.  Buckley,  President;  Thos.  H.  Beck,  Vice 
President;  G.  J.  Kennedy.Vice  President;  F.  H.  Rice, 
Vice  President;  A.  E.  Winger,  Treasurer;  Fred 
Lewis,  Secretary,  416  West  13th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  6  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.  C. 


Mill!  ■ - —  ’■Mill  — -J  ■  |  u 


Sales  Agents 


—  .  - -  -  —  wanted  in  every  county  to  give 

all  or  spare  time.  Positions  worth  $760  to  $1,600  yearly.  We  train 
the  inexperienced.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  40  Bar  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


I O  U  LT  R  Y  American  GUIDE 


QUU  LIKI  American 

tells  aU  about  raising  chickens,  care,  feeding, 
19  etc. Contains  beautiful  colored  pictures  of  best  pnCC 
p  varieties  and  best  layers,  sent  absolutely" 


paying  varieties  and  best  layers,  sent  absolutely 
Eggs  and  Poultry  for  hatching  at  special  low  prices 

J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  21,  Rockford.  Illinois 


CASH— Send  By  Mail  Any  Discarded  Jewelry, 


new  or  broken,  Diamonds,  Watches,  old  gold,  silver,  platinum,  magneto 
points,  false  teeth  in  any  shape.  We  send  cash  at  once  and  hold  jour 
Eoods  10  days.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  expense  if  our  offer  Is  un¬ 
satisfactory?  New  catalog  of  Bargains  in  new  jewelry  sent  free 


SUisiactory.  i'«"  6  - - -  *  ,  n 

LIBERTY  REFINING  CO.,  EsL  1899,  B-432  Wood  St,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


INVENTORS  desiring  l°  secur£  should^send  for 


Patent.’ 


debt  1 1 11&  tw  3CV.UII.  — - 

our  free  Guide  Book  "How  toGet  Your 

Randolph  &  Co.,  Dept.  156.  Washington,  D.  C. 


~  »  •  Least  cost.  Greatest  advantages.  Incor- 

InCOrDOrate  ID  Arizona,  poration  completed  in  one  day.  Stock 

made  f.Tll  paid  no-,  assessable.  Clientele  of  over  50,000.  Get  our  book. 

STODDARD  INCORPORATING  CO.,  Box  8-K,  Phoenix.  Ar.z, 


of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes¬ 
sional  fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every¬ 
where  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap¬ 
ital  required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 

Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  4  Back  Bay,  Boston,  ^Vlass. 


Vaudeville  Acts 
How  to  Stage  a  Play 
rviTlTn  Pi, wants  I  A  yJ  Make-up  Goods 

Catalog  Free.  T.  S.  DENISON  &  00-  Dept.  44  CHICAGO 


Dialogs,  Monologs 
Musical  Readings 
• '  ~  ants 


PLAYS 


less  the  only  car  which  seems  to  be  en¬ 
croaching  on  Ford’s  field,  the  new  Over¬ 
land  Four,  proves  a  thorn  in  his  side. 

Looking  ahead  for  a  few  years,  it 
seems  probable  that  we  are  not  to  see 
any  very  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
motor  car  as  we  know  it.  There  will 
be  improvements  from  time  to  time — 
for  the  industry  never  stands  still — but 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  1920  motor  car 
will  be  out  of  date  nearly  as  quickly  as 
the  models  of  a  few  years  back.  If 
you  bought  a  1912  model,  for  instance,  ■ 
there  were  so  many  improvements  m 
the  next  twelve  months  that  you  wei  e 
really  out  of  date  with  your  1912  crea¬ 
tion  as  compared  with  a  fellow  piloting 
a  1913  car.  You  felt  it,  too.  But  that 
isn’t  going  to  be  the  case  from  now  on 
—at  least,  a  1920  car  will  not  be  out  of 
date  inside  of  three  or  four  years. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  sure.  Weight 
is  going  to  be  cut  from  year  to  yeai , 
and  no  doubt  new  types  of  spring  sus¬ 
pension  will  come  to  the  front  so  that 
the  riding  qualities  of  the  car  of  192o 
may  far  surpass  those  of  our  present- 
day  cars.  Much  experimental  and  de¬ 
velopment  work  is  being  done  by  the 
spring  makers,  and  the  results  so  fa*, 
attained  are  far  in  advance  of  anything 
the  engineer  even  dreamed  of  ten  years 
back. 

No  doubt  we  shall  see  changes  in  the 
styles  of  bodies  from  year  to  year.  That 
is  but  natural.  People  like  a  change, 
and  the  manufacturers  will  meet  that 
desire,  but  we  can  be  sure  that  the  lines 
cannot  be  much  more  graceful  nor  more 
in  harmony  with  the  best  in  design  than 
they  are  to-day.  ,  , 

Really,  the  outlook  for  the  immediate 
future  is  for  nothing  sensational  at  all. 
The  public  will  continue  to  buy  the  con¬ 
servative  and  good-looking  product  of 
the  wise  manufacturer  in  preference  to 
anything  freakish. 

There  is  a  very  perceptible  leaning 
toward  the  car  with  inclosed  drive,  es¬ 
pecially  the  sedan  type  where  the 
driver  sits  in  the  same  compartment 
with  the  other  passengers.  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  predicting  a  great  falling 
off  in  the  production  of  touring  cars 
in  favor  of  sedans.  This  movement  is 
already  taking  place,  and  within  the 
limit  we  have  set,  five  to  ten  years,  it 
will  not  be  at  all  surprising  to  see  the 
disappearance  of  the  touring  car  as  a 
stock  model.  Nor  would  any  extras 
be  issued  by  the  papers  if  the  heavy, 
expensively  operated  limousine  should 
pass  into  history  before  the  light  sedan 
with  an  adjustable  plate  glass  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  driver  when  desired. 


learn  Auto  j 

DV  RAHE  PRACTICAL  METHOD 


ondTractor 
OIIl  FkM.  I Business  % 

RAHE  PRACTICAL  METHOD 


^|B«M  A  M mg 

Itles  ready  for  your  choice  upon  srraduatfon  here. 

WRITE  tor  FREE  68-page  Book  and  proof. 
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4 Worlds  Oldest  and  Greatest 
Dept  2032  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Cars  of  the  Future 


BUT  what  of  the  future  car — the  car 
of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years 
hence  ?  It  is  an  interesting  speculation ; 
one  in  which  we  may  all  indulge  freely. 


The  car  of  the  future,  if  it  is  still  an 
automobile  as  we  know  it,  which  the 
writer  doubts,  will  be  much  lighter  than 
anything  of  the  kind  we  know  now.  It 
will  give  a  new  conception  of  road  com¬ 
fort;  the  worst  roads  will  be  smoothed 
out  into  a  perfect  surface  for  occupants 
of  the  future  vehicle.  Motors  will  be 
refined  to  the  point  where  they  will  de¬ 
liver  to  the  rear  wheels  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  the  power  in  the  fuel  in  the 
form  of  rotative  effort.  The  wastage  oi 
to-day — the  large  percentage  of  energj 
that  passes  out  in  the  exhaust — will  be 
reduced  to  the  point  where  for  a  giver 
amount  of  power  output,  only  a  verj 
small  percentage  of  our  present  gallon 
age  of  fuel  will  be  consumed.  In  othei 
words,  is  it  too  much  of  a  dream  t< 
think  of  a  car  crossing  the  continent  on 
say,  10  to  25  gallons  of  fuel?  Tha 
fuel  may  not  be  the  stuff  we  know  a 
motor  fuel — it  may  be  a  synthetic  fluic 
of  highly  concentrated  form — it  may.b 
an  entirely  new  chemical  combination 
as  yet  unknown  for  the  purpose  of  pre 
ducing  motive  power,  hut  it  will  he 
cheap  product  and  one  that  will  work  t 
utmost  advantage  in  the  future  engirn 
Even  now  the  Government  mail  plane 
are  using  Liberty  fuel  (industrial  a 
cohol).  '  .1 

Our  future  car  will  perhaps  be  sho 
with  tires  capable  of  many  times  th 
wear  of  our  tires  to-day.  They  may  t 
of  a  puncture-proof  type,  very  resilien 
yet  possessed  of  now  unknown  wea: 
resisting  ability.  Possibly  they  will  n< 
even  be  made  of  rubber — who  can  tel 
In  twenty  years  we  may  have  a  ne 
work  of  underground  or  overhead  roac 
for  motor  cars  only.  This  is  suggest! 
by  the  thought  that  our  modern  car 
a  slow  vehicle  indeed  as  compared  wi- 
a  future  car  capable  of  making  100 
150  miles  an  hour.  We  will  think  not 
ing  of  such  speeds — they  will  mean  i 
discomfort  because  the  spring  suspe 
sion — or  perhaps  it  will  he  pneumatic 
will  be  such  that  no  bouncing  will  ocm 
in  the  body.  , 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  an  era  of  gre: 
scientific  possibilities.  There  is  no  re 
son  for  having  wild  dreams  concernii; 
our  future  method  of  road  transport 
tion.  Likewise  there  is  no  reason  w'; 
we  shouldn’t  have  them  if  we  want  '|, 
Jules  Verne  had  them  and  most  of  L 
came  true. 

The  telephone,  the  wireless,  the  phor 
graph,  the  motion  picture,  the  troll, 
car,  and  dozens  of  other  revolutiona, 
inventions  are  well  within  our  me 
ories.  The  motor  car  is  almost  the  ba, 
of  the  lot.  Why  should  we  suppose  ti¬ 
the  future  holds  no  inventions  whi: 
will  supersede  some  or  all  of  the 
things,  including  the  automobile?  I 
we  must  say,  as  a  parting  shot,, if  1 
motor  car  is  the  baby  of  the  lot,  it 
some  baby. 


Losing  Battle  vs.  Greed  and  Cold 


Continued  from  page  55 


Hinds  Cream  quickly  heals 
chapped,  rough,  sore,  smarting  skin 
caused  by  exposure.  After  shaving  note 
how  quickly  it  brings  gratifying,  soothing 
relief.  Use  it  frequently  and  avoid  the  many 
skin  discomforts  due  to  winter’s  wind,  a  close  shave 
and  harmful  soap. 

A  new  cap  makes  the  bottle  non-leakable  tine  when 
traveling  or  to  keep  in  your  desk. 

SAMPLES:—  Be  sure  to  enclose  amount  required  but  do  not 
send  foreign  money  or  stamps.  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond 
Cream  2c.  Both  Cold  and  Disappearing  Cream  4c.  I  oleum  dc. 

Trial  Cake  Soap  Sc.  Sample  Face  Ponder,  2c.;  trial  size  15c. 

ATTRACTIVE  WEEK-END  BOX,  50c. 

postpaid.  Contain*  6  article*  for  trial,  daintily  packaged  in  pink. 

Hinds  Cream  Toilet  Necessities  are  selling  throughout  the 
world.  Mailed  postpaid  in  U.  S.  A.,  from  laboratory  if  not 
easily  obtainable. 
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without  effort,  was  waiting  across  the 
border.  Along  the  park  boundary  there 
was  laid  a  barrage  of  rifle  fire  that  en¬ 
dangered  not  only  animal  life  but  the 
lives  of  the  guards  as  well-  Despite 
every  effort  the  hungry  elk  drifted  over 
the  boundary  and  at  the  rate  of  five 
hundred  a  day,  bucks  and  cows  alike, 
they  paid  the  price.  Nobody  has  counted 
the  number  that  have  been  wounded 
and  wandered  away  to  die.  Montana 
never  saw  a  slaughter  of  elk  like  this. 
i  Trains  have  been  loaded  to  capacity 
with  incoming  hunters  and  loaded  to 
capacity,  outbound,  with  the  carcasses 
of  game  animals  made  as  tame  as 
barnyard  cattle  by  years  of  Federal 
|  protection  and  as  easy  to  kill  as  a 
herd  in  a  dairy  barn. 


Little  Hope  for  the  Elk 


A.  S.  HINDS,  244  WEST  STREET,  PORTLAND,  MAINE 


IN  the  Jackson  Hole  country,  south 
of  Yellowstone,  the  National  Park 
Service  has  established  an  elk  refuge. 
Some  of  the  elk,  fortunately,  drifted 
in  that  direction.  Ten  thousand  head 
are  sheltered  there  now,  but  the  win¬ 


ter  supply  of  hay  is  sufficient  to  c: 
for  less  than  half  that  number  a 
their  preservation  is  a  matter  of  gr. 
concern  to  interested  officials.  . 

In  spite  of  anything  that  can  be  d 
the  finest  herd  of  elk  in  America 
nearing  extinction.  A  number  of 
elk  are  still  held  behind  the  fence  at 
north  boundary  of  the  park,  but  b 
number  is  steadily  lessening  as  hum 
and  the  instinct  to  seek  lower  lei 
drive  them  to  destruction.  Two  F 
dred  head  have  been  shipped  to  the 
ter  state  Park  on  the  Hudson  Palisa: 
where  they  will  be  cared  for  at  In 
temporarily.  It  is  possible  that  oi 
State  parks  can  accommodate  somi 
the  animals.  The  chance  of  saying 
remainder  of  the  great  herd  is  m 
ously  slender.  The  Yellowstone  I 
will  lose  one  of  its  finest  attraction 
wild  life,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that: 
ture  generations  will  know  the  elk 
by  the  mounted  specimens  in  museii 
Between  Montana  game  laws  and. 
exigencies  of  a  bitter  winter  there  is 
tie  hope. 


Look  for  the  Silver  Edge 

THE  RAYBESTOS  COMPANY  BRIDGEPORT  CONN. 


I  look  for  sturdy  wear.  You  can  gamble  with  tires  if  you  wish,  or  oil,  or  spark 
plugs,  but  you  can’t  take  chances  with  the  brakes.  You  know  how  it  is.  Once  in 
a  while,  the  other  fellow  does  the  unexpected,  or  a  kid  runs  across  the  road  and  by 
George,  if  you  don’t  stop  quickly,  something  happens.  That’s  why  I’m  fussy  about 
my  brakes.  I  used  to  buy  any  lining  the  garage  man  cared  to  sell  me.  Thought 
they  were  all  the  same.  I’ve  learned  a  lesson.  Now,  I  buy  Raybestos.  It  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  wear  one  year — no  matter  how  far  you  travel  and  believe  me,  it  WEARS. 
If  you  like  to  feel  the  brakes  grip  when  you  press  the  pedal,— line  ’em  with  Raybestos. 
Ability  to  wear  well  means  that  your  brake  lining  is  dependable  in  any  emergency.” 


Experienced  motorists  realize  the  importance  of  good  brakes.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  popularity  of  Raybestos.  There  are  substitutes.  Avoid  them. 
You  can  only  get  Raybestos  WEAR  and  Raybestos  service  in  real  Raybestos. 
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'ijor  the  jMecluinicdlly  InclifveeL 


Timken  Axles — Continental  Red  Seal  Motor — 
Detroit  Pressed  Steel  Company  Frame — Har¬ 
rison  Radiator  with  "Sylphon”  Thermostat¬ 
ically  Controlled  Shutters  — Spicer  Universal 
Joints — Borg  fir*  Beck  Clutch — Detroit  Steel 
Products  Company's  Springs— Gemmer  Steer¬ 
ing  Gear— Auto  Lite  Starting  &1  Lighting — 
Atwater -Kent  Ignition — Stromberg  Carbure¬ 
tor—  Prest-O-Lite  Storage  Battery— Pant asote 
Top. 

We  suggest  to  anyone  mechanically  inclined 
that  he  carefully  examine  the  Columbia  Six 
at  the  shows  this  year.  The  opportunity  for 
comparison  which  the  shows  afford  will  prove 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Columbia 
Motors  Company  to  use  only  units  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  superiority. 


It  ‘‘Wears  Well” 


Like  a  Good  Friend ,  You  Value  Your  Columbia  Six 
More  the  Longer  and  the  More  Intimately  You  Know  It 

After  months  and  months  of  driving,  when  sun  and  rain  have  had 
their  chance  to  injure  your  car’s  finish — you  will  still  admire  the 
beauty  and  flawless  finish  of  Columbia  Six  coach  work  and  design. 

After  thousands  of  miles  of  town  and  country  driving,  you  will  still  find 
the  same  original  willingness  in  the  Columbia  Six — the  smooth,  quick 
acceleration  and  power  of  the  motor— the  positive  action  of  brakes. 

When  your  speedometer  registers  thousands  of  miles,  you  will  ride 
as  untiringly  in  your  Columbia  Six — you  will  find  it  as  free  from 
squeaks  and  rattles — as  at  the  beginning. 

These  are  facts  because  Columbia  Six  is  founded  on  only  true  mechanical  excellence, 
even  to  the  smallest  details.  It  is  based  only  on  those  units  which  are  recognized  leaders 
in  the  automotive  field.  It  is  built  only  by  the  most  expert  designers  and  engineers. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  find  a  man  or  woman  who  “wears  well”.  It  is  extremely 
gratifying  to  find  a  car  which  is  so  “good  clear  through  that  it  shows  no  weak  charac¬ 
teristics  after  long  and  intimate  acquaintance. 

Prim —  Five-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1695.00;  Four-Passenger  Sport  Model  (Five  wire  wheels 
included),  $1845.00;  Two-Passenger  Roadster  (Five  Disteel  wheels  included),  $1845,00;  Four- 
Passenger  Coupe,  $2850.00;  Five-Passenger  Touring  Sedan,  $2850.00.  Prim  F.  0.  B.  Dttr.it 
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Here  is  shown  Congoleum  Gold-Seal  Art-Rug  A  o.  350 


The  rug  on  the  floor  is  Congoleum 
Gold-Seal  Art-Rug  No.  346 
The  6  x  9  ft.  size  retails  at  $9.75 


AJ*T-  RUGS  AND 
TXOOn-COVtRIttGS 


■  GOLD  SEAL 

V/ GUARANTEE 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
OK  YOUR  MONEY  WILE  , 
BE  REFUNDED  k 


A  DAMP  CIOTH  WfU  REMOVE 
SEAL  iP  IT  STICKS  TO  GOODS 


We  repeat:  “ Look  for  the  Gold  Seal 


PASTED  on  the  face  of  every  genuine 
Congoleum  i°Ii  Art- Rug  is  our 
money-back  guarantee,  reading: 

“Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  your  money  will  be  refunded ’ 

This  is  our  definite  promise.  It  means 
just  what  it  says:  If  any  Congoleum 
Art-Rug  you  buy  doesn’t  prove 
perfectly  satisfactory  you  can  have  a  new 
Rug  or  your  money  back. 

When  you  go  to  pick  out  a  Congoleum 
Art- Rug  be  sure  to  look  for  this  Gold-Seal 
or  the  name  “Congoleum”  stamped,  on 
the  back.  It  is  your  protection  against 
inferior  imitations  of  Congoleum. 

Truly  Economical 
Wonderfully  Satisfactory 

ONGOLEUM  Art-Rugs 
are  very  economical  because  their 
cost  is  low  and  because  they  give 
long  service. 


They  are  wonderfully  satisfactory  for 
several  reasons: 

(1)  Because  the  beautiful  patterns  are 
designed  by  famous  rug  designers,  in 
colors  that  are  rich  and  beautiful.  We 
can  only  approximate  their  beauty  in  a 
two-color  advertisement  like  this. 

(2)  Because  they  are  so  easy  to  keep 
clean.  No  beating  or  heavy  sweeping 
necessary,  a  damp  mop  is  all  you  need. 

(3)  Because  they  do  not  curl  or  “kick- 
up”  at  the  edges,  but  lie  perfectly  flat 
without  fastening  in  any  way. 

(4)  Because  the  patterns  are  printed  with 
a  heavier  layer  of  color  than  is  used  on 
any  other  printed  floor-covering  on  the 
market,  and  will  consequently  keep  bright 
and  new-looking  much  longer. 


Look  for  this  Gold 
Seal  when  you  buy 


Note  these  low  prices 

6  x  9  feet  .  .  .  $9.75  .  .  .9x9  feet  ...  $14.25 
7Wx9  feet  .  .  .  11.85  .  .  .  9  x  10J*  feet  .  .  .  16.60 
9x12  feet . $19.00 

Prices  in  the  Far  West  and  South  average  15%  higher 
than  those  quoted;  in  Canada  prices  average  25%  higher. 
All  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Congoleum  %%  Floor-Coverings 

Congoleum  is  also  manufactured  in  roll  form 
in  a  variety  of  different  patterns  in  soft  colors, 
suitable  for  use  in  the  hall,  pantry,  kitchen,  or 
any  other  room  where  you  want  an  all-over 
floor-covering.  Price:  $1.00  per  square  yard 
for  material  of  either  two  yard  or  three  yard  width . 


Color  Charts  Free 

Send  your  name  and  address  to  the  nearest 
branch  office  for  a  copy  of  the  latest  Rug  Chart 
showing  the  full  assortment  of  patterns  in 
the  actual  colors.  We  also  have  color 
folders,  illustrating  the  other  Congoleum 
Floor-Coverings.  State  which  you  want. 
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They  were  talking  dogs  in  Will  BisselTs  store.  .  .  .  Fraternity’s  ears  were  wearied  with  the  name  of  Froutt’s  hound  Dan 


MINE  ENEMY’S  DOG 


FRATERNITY  has  not  changed  in  a  hundred 
years;  yet  is  there  always  some  new  thing 
in  Fraternity.  It  may  be  only  that  Lee  Mot¬ 
ley’s  sow  has  killed  her  pigs,  or  that  choleric 
Old  Man  Varney  has  larruped  his  thirty-year-old 
son  with  an  ax  helve,  or  that  Jean  Bubier  has 
bought  six  yearling  steers.  But  there  is  always 
some  word  of  news,  for  the  nightly  interchange  in 
Will  BisselTs  store,  before  the  stage  comes  in  with 
the  mail.  You  may  see  the  men  gather  thei'e,  a 
little  after  milking  time,  coming  from  the  clean, 
white  houses  that  are  strung  like  beads  along  the 
five  roads  which  lead  into  the  village.  A  muscu¬ 
lar,  competent  lot  of  men  in  their  comfortable, 
homely  garments.  And  they  sit  about  the  stove, 
and  talk,  and  smoke,  and  spit,  and  laugh  at  the 
tales  that  are  told. 

Fraternity  lies  in  a  country  of  little  towns  and 
villages,  with  curious  names  something  more  than 
a  century  old.  Liberty  is  west  of  Fraternity,  Union 
is  to  the  southward,  Freedom  and  Equality  lie  north 
and  west.  Well  enough  named,  these  villages,  too.. 
Life  in  them  flows  easily;  there  is  no  great  striving 
after  more  things  than  one  man  can  use.  The  men 
are  content  to  get  their  gardening  quickly  done  so 
that  they  may  trail  the  brooks  for  trout;  they  hurry 
with  their  winter’s  wood  to  find  free  time  for  wood¬ 
cock  and  pa’tridge;  and  when  the  snow  lies,  they  go 
into  the  woods  with  trap  for  mink  or  hound  for  fox. 


By  BEN  AMES  WILLIAMS 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  FRANK  TENNEY  JOHNSON 

Thirty  years  ago  there  were  farms  around  Fra¬ 
ternity,  and  the  land  was  clear;  but  young  men 
have  gone,  and  old  men  have  died,  and  the  birches 
and  the  alders  and  the  pines  have  taken  back  the 
land.  There  are  moose  and  deer  in  the  swamps,  and 
a  wildcat  or  two,  and  up  in  Freedom  a  man  killed 
a  bear  a  year  ago.  .  .  . 

THE  hills  brood  over  these  villages,  blue  and 
deeper  blue  from  range  to  farther  range.  There 
is  a  bold  loveliness  about  the  land.  The  forests, 
blotched  darkly  with  evergreens,  or  lightly  splat¬ 
tered  with  the  gay  tops  of  the  birches,  clothe  the 
ridges  in  garments  of  somber  beauty.  Toward  sun¬ 
set  a  man  may  stand  upon  these  hilltops  and  look 
westward  into  the  purple  of  the  hills  and  the  crim 
son  of  the  sky  until  his  eyes  are  drunk  with  looking. 
Or  in  the  dark  shadows  down  along  the  river  he 
may  listen  to  the  trembling  silences  until  he  hears 
his  pulses  pound.  And  now  and  then,  with  a  sense 
of  unreality,  you  will  come  upon  a  deer  along  some 
old  wood  road;  or  a  rabbit  will  fluster  from  some 
bush  and  rise  on  haunches,  twenty  yards  away. 

The  talk  in  Will  BisselTs  store  turns,  night  by 
night,  upon  these  creatures  of  the  woods  that  lie 
about  the  town;  and  by  the  same  token  the  talk  is 
filled  with  speech  concerning  dogs.  The  cult  of  the 
dog  is  strong  in  Fraternity.  Every  man  has  one 
dog,  some  have  two.  These,  you  will  understand,  are 


real  dogs.  No  mongrels  here;  no  sneaking,  hungry, 
yapping  curs.  Predominant,  the  English  setter,  gen¬ 
tlest  and  kindest  and  best-natured  of  all  breeds; 
and,  in  second  place,  the  lop-eared  hounds.  A  rab¬ 
bit  hound  here  and  there;  but  not  many  of  these. 
Foxhounds  more  often.  Awkward,  low-bodied,  heavy 
dogs  that  will  nevertheless  nose  out  a  fox  and  push 
him  hard  for  mile  on  mile.  These  are  not  such  fox¬ 
hounds  as  run  in  packs  for  the  sport  of  red-coated 
men.  These  are  utilitarian  dogs;  their  function  is 
to  keep  the  fox  moving,  until  the  hunter  can  post 
himself  for  a  shot.  A  fox  skin  is  worth  money;  and 
cash  money  is  scarce  in  Fraternity,  as  in  all  such 
little  towns,  and  very  hard  to  come  by. 

There  are  few  sheep  in  Fraternity,  so  the  dogs 
ai’e  free  of  that  temptation;  but  there  are  deer. 
The  deer  is  sacrosanct,  to  be  taken  only  with  rifle 
and  ball,  and  by  a  woodcraft  that  bests  the  wild 
thing  at  its  own  game.  No  dog  may  justly  chase  a 
deer;  and  a  dog  so  pursuing  is  outlawed  and  may 
legally  be  shot  by  any  man.  Men  without  conscience 
and  dogs  without  honor  will  thus  pursue  the  deer,  in 
season  and  out;  nevertheless,  deer  running  is  for  the 
dogs  of  Fraternity  the  black  and  shameful  crime. 

They  were  talking  dogs,  on  a  certain  night  in  late 
September,  in  Will  BisselTs  store.  A  dozen  men 
were  there;  most  of  them  from  the  village  itself,  two 
or  three  from  outlying  farms.  Jim  and  Bert  Sala- 
dine,  both  keen  hunters  of  the  deer,  who  killed  their 
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Proutt  turned  pale  as  ashes,  for  hot  on  the  deer’s  trail  came  the  dog  he  had  shut  away 


legal  quota  year  by  year,  leaned 
side  by  side  against  the  candy 
counter,  and  Andy  Wattles  sold 
them  licorice  sticks.  Lee  Motley  had 
driven  down  from  his  farm  above  the 
Whitcher  Swamp;  and  Jean  Bubier 
had  come  in  from  the  head  of  the 
Pond;  and  there  was  Gay  Hunt;  and 
there  was  George  Freeland,  and  two 
or  three  besides.  Proutt  was  one  of 
these  others,  Proutt  of  South  Fra¬ 
ternity,  a  farmer,  a  fox  hunter,  and 
a  trainer  of  setter  dogs.  Finally, 

Nick  Westley,  a  North  Fraternity 
man,  appointed  within  six  months’ 
time  to  be  game  warden  for  the  dis¬ 
trict;  a  gentle  man,  well  liked  in 
spite  of  his  thankless  job;  a  man 
with  a  sense  of  humor,  a  steady  and 
persistent  coui'age,  and  a  kindly 
tongue. 

This  night,  as  it  happened,  was  to 
be  the  beginning  of  the  enmity  be¬ 
tween  Proutt  and  Westley.  One¬ 
sided  at  first,  this  ill  feeling.  Two- 
sided  at  the  last,  and  bitter  enough 
on  either  side.  A  strange  thing, 
dramatic  enough  in  its  development, 
fit  to  be  numbered  among  the  old 
men’s  tales  that  were  told  around 
the  stove.  .  .  . 

Proutt,  the  dog  trainer,  was  a 
man  who  knew  dogs.  None  denied 
him  that.  “Yes,”  they  would  say; 

“Prout’ll  break  a  dog  for  you.  And 
when  he  gits  done  with  your  dog, 
your  dog’ll  mind.”  If  you  scented 
some  reservation  in  word  or  tone, 
and  asked  a  question,  you  got  no  ex¬ 
planation.  But  your  informant  might 
say  casually:  “Hepperton’s  a  good 
man  with  a  dog,  too.  Over  in  Lib¬ 
erty.  Gentles  ’em.” 

Persistent  inquiry  might  have 
brought  out  the  fact  that  Hepperton 
never  whipped  a  dog;  that  Proutt 
knew  no  other  method.  Lee  Motley, 
who  loved  dogs,  used  to  tell  an  inci¬ 
dent.  “Went  out  with  Proutt  once,” 
he  would  explain.  “After  woodcock, 
we  was.  He  was  breaking  a  two- 
year-old.  Nice  a  dog  as  I  ever  see. 

First  bird,  she  took  a  nice  point;  but 
she  broke  shot.  He  had  him  a  raw- 
hide  strap ;  and  he  called  her  in  and 
I  never  see  a  dog  hurt  worse.  And 
after  that  he  couldn’t  get  her  out 
from  under  his  legs.  Ain’t  been  out 
with  him  since.  Not  me.” 

Proutt  was  not  liked.  He  was  a 
morose  man,  and  severe,  and  known 
to  nurse  a  grudge.  But  he  turned 
out  dogs  which  knew  their  business, 
and  none  denied  him  this.  So  had  he 
his  measure  of  respect;  and  his 
neighbors  minded  their  own  affairs  and  kept  out  of 
the  man’s  harsh  path. 

Curiously  enough,  though  he  trained  setters, 
Proutt  did  not  like  them.  He  preferred  the  hound; 
and  his  own  dog — a  lop-eared  brown-and-white 
named  Dan — was  his  particular  pride.  This  pride 
was  like  the  pride  of  a  new  father;  it  showed  itself 
in  much  talk  of  Dan’s  deeds  and  Dan’s  virtues,  so 
that  Fraternity’s  ears  were  wearied  with  the  name 
of  Dan,  and  it  was  the  fashion  to  grin  in  one’s  sleeve 
at  Proutt’s  tales  and  to  discredit  them. 

PROUTT  spoke,  this  night,  of  a  day’s  hunting  of 
the  winter  before.  How,  coursing  the  woods,  he 
had  heard  a  hound’s  bay  far  below  him,  and  had 
taken  post  upon  a  ledge  across  which  he  thought  the 
fox  would  come.  “Dan  ’uz  with  me,”  he  said,  in  his 
hoarse  loud  voice.  “I  says  to  Dan:  ‘Set,’  and  he  set 
on  his  ha’nches,  right  aside  me,  cocking  his  nose 
down  where  t’other  dog  was  baying,  waiting,  wise 
as  an  owl. 

“I  had  my  old  gun,  with  Number  Threes  in  both 
bar’ls;  and  me  and  Dan  stayed  there,  awaiting;  and 
the  baying  come  nearer  all  the  time,  till  I  see  the 
fox  would  come  acrost  that  ledge,  sure. 

“Cold  it  was.  Wind  ablowing,  and  the  snow  acut- 
ting  past  my  ears.  Not  much  snow  on  the  ground; 
but  it  was  froze  hard  as  sand.  I  figured  Dan’d 
get  uneasy ;  but  he  never  stirred.  Set  where  I’d  told 
him  to  set;  and  us  awaiting. 

“Time  come,  I  see  the  fox,  sneaking  up  the  ledge 
at  that  long,  easy  lope  o’  theirs.  Dan  see  him  too. 
His  ears  lifted  and  he  looked  my  way.  I  says:  ‘Set.’ 


And  he  let  his  ears  down  again,  and  stayed  still. 
Fox  come  along,  ’bout  five  rods  below  us.  Crossed 
over  there.  So  fur  away  I  knowed  I  couldn’t  drop 
him.  Never  pulled;  and  he  never  saw  me;  and  old 
Dan  set  where  he  was.  Never  moved  a  mite. 

“After  a  spell,  Will  Belter’s  hound  come  past;  and 
then  come  Will  himself,  cutting  down  from  where 
he’d  been  waiting.  Says:  ‘See  a  fox  go  by?’  And  I 
told  him  I  did.  He  ast  why  I  didn’t  shoot;  and  I  says 
the  fox  was  too  fur  off.  And  he  says:  ‘Where  was  your 
dog?’  So  I  told  him  Dan  was  setting  right  by  me.” 

Proutt  laughed  harshly,  and  slapped  a  triumphant 
hand  upon  his  knee.  “Will  wouldn’t  believe  me,”  he 
declared,  “till  I  showed  him  tracks,  where  we  wuz, 
and  where  the  fox  went  by.” 

He  looked  around  for  their  admiration;  but  no 
one  spoke  at  all.  Only  one  or  two  glanced  sidewise 
at  each  other,  and  slowly  grinned.  The  tale  was  all 
right,  except  for  a  thing  or  two.  In  the  first  place, 
Proutt  was  no  man  to  let  a  fox  go  by,  no  matter  how 
long  the  shot;  and,  in  the  second  place,  Dan  was 
known  to  be  a  surly  dog,  not  overly  obedient,  unruly 
as  his  master.  And,  in  the  third  place,  this  incident, 
thoroughly  authenticated,  had  happened  two  years 
before  to  another  man  and  another  dog,  as  everyone 
in  the  store  knew.  Proutt  had  borrowed  his  tale 
from  a  source  too  close  home.  .  .  . 

So  they  knew  he  lied ;  but  no  one  cared  to  tell  him 
so.  Only,  after  a  little  silence,  Nick  Westley,  the 
game  warden,  said  with  a  slow  twinkle  in  his  eye: 
“Proutt,  that  reminds  me  of  a  story  my  father  used 
to  tell.”  t. 

Proutt  grunted  something  or  other,  disgusted  with 


their  lack  of  appreciation;  and  West- 
ley  took  it  for  encouragement,  and 
began  to  whittle  slow,  fine  shavings 
from  a  sliver  of  pine  which  he  held 
in  hand,  and  told  the  tale. 

“T  T  was  when  he  was  younger,”  he 
-*-  explained,  “before  he  was  mar¬ 
ried,  while  he  still  lived  at  home.  But 
I’ve  heard  him  tell  the  story  many 
a  time. 

“My  Uncle  Jim  was  living  then; 
and  he  and  my  father  had  a  hound. 
Good  dog  he  was  too.  Good  as  Dan, 
I  think,  Proutt.” 

“Well,  one  winter  morning,  with 
six  or  eight  inches  of  loose  snow  on 
the  ground,  they  were  working  up 
some  wood  in  the  shed;  and  they  saw 
the  old  hound  drift  off  into  the  pas¬ 
ture  and  up  the  hill.  And  after  a 
spell  they  heard  him  yelling  down 
by  the  river. 

“Jim  said  to  my  father:  ‘He’s  got 
a  fox.’  And  father  said:  ‘Jim,  let’s 
go  get  that  fox.’  So  they  dropped 
their  axes,  and  went  in  and  got  their 
guns,  and  they  worked  up  through 
the  pasture  and  over  the  hill  till  they 
located  the  dog’s  noise,  and  they  fig¬ 
ured  the  fox  would  come  up  around 
the  hill  by  a  certain  way;  and  so 
they  posted  themselves  there,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  path  they  thought 
he  would  take.  And  set  to  waiting. 
And  it  was  cold  as  could  be,  and  cold 
waiting,  and  they  stamped  their  feet 
a  little,  but  they  couldn’t  move  much 
for  fear  the  fox  would  see  them. 

“So  they  were  both  well  pleased 
when  they  saw  the  fox  coming;  and 
they  both  shot  when  he  came  in 
range,  because  they  were  cold  and  in 
a  hurry  and  anxious  to  be  done. 

“Well,  they  shot  into  each  other. 
Jim  yelled:  ‘Damn  it,  my  legs  are 
full  of  shot!’  And  my  father  said: 
‘Mine  too,  you  clumsy  coot!’  So  they 
made  remarks  to  each  other  for  a 
spell;  and  then  Jim  said:  ‘Well,  any¬ 
way,  there’s  the  fox;  and  I’m  full  of 
your  shot,  and  I’m  half  froze.  Let’s 
skin  the  darned  critter  and  get 
home.’ 

“So  father  agreed;  and  they  went 
at  it.  The  old  dog  had  come  up  by 
then,  and  was  sitting  there  with  an 
eye  on  the  fox,  as  a  dog  will.  And 
father  took  the  front  legs  and  Jim 
took  the  hind  legs,  and  they  worked 
fast.  And  they  kept  cussing  their 
hurts,  and  the  cold,  and  each  other. 
But  they  slit  the  legs  down,  and 
skinned  out  the  tail,  and  trimmed 
up  the  ears  and  all,  knives  flying. 
And  when  they  got  about  done,  Jim,  he  said: 
“  ‘Look  ahere,  there’s  not  a  bullet  in  this  fox.’ 
“Well,  they  looked,  and  they  couldn’t  find  a  hole. 
Only  there  was  a  blue  streak  across  the  fox’s  head 
where  a  bullet  had  gone.  And  that  was  queer 
enough,  but  father  said :  ‘I  don’t  give  a  hoot.  There’s 
bullets  enough  in  me.  Skin  out  his  nose  and  let’s  go.’ 

“So  they  cussed  each  other  some  more,  and  fin¬ 
ished  it  up;  and  Jim,  he  heaved  the  carcass  out  into 
the  brush,  and  father  slung  the  skin  over  his  shoul¬ 
der,  and  they  turned  around  to  start  home. 

“Well,  just  about  then  the  old  dog  let  out  behind 
them,  and  they  whirled  around.  And  father  always 
used  to  say  that,  mad  as  they  were  at  each  other, 
they  forgot  all  about  it  then ;  and  they  bust  out 
laughing.  He  said  you  couldn’t  blame  them.  He 
said  you  never  saw  anything  funnier. 

“You  see,  that  fox  was  just  stunned.  The  cold 
snow  must  have  revived  him.  Because  when  my 
father  and  Uncle  Jim  looked  around,  that  skinless 
fox  was  going  up  over  the  hill  like  a  cat  up  a  tree — 
and  the  old  dog  hot  on  his  heels.” 

THE  store  rocked  with  their  mirth  as  Westley 
stopped.  Lee  Motley  roared,  and  the  Saladines 
laughed  in  their  silent  fashion,  and  Will  Bissell 
chuckled  discreetly  behind  Proutt’s  back.  Westley 
himself  displayed  such  surprise  at  their  mirth  that 
they  laughed  the  more;  and  fat  little  Jean  Bubier 
shook  a  finger  at  Proutt  and  cried: 

“And  that  will  put  the  bee  to  your  Dan,  M’sieu 
Proutt.  That  will  hold  your  Dan  for  one  leetle 
while,  I  t’ink.”  ( Continued  on  page  26) 
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ting  acquainted  with  the  world?  We  are  wasting  a 
deal  of  tremendously  valuable  time  in  our  colleges. 
They  are  not  serving  the  nation  as  well  as  they  might, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  the  large  endowments  which 
are  now  being  accumulated  will,  unless  care  from 
the  outside  is  used,  tend  to  confirm  the  present  prac¬ 
tices  instead  of  broadening  the  institution. 

Too  great  a  part  of  the  bequests  to  universities 
is  expended  in  brick  and  mortar  rather  than  in 
the  more  essential  apparatus  for  instruction. 

Let  us  start  at  the  beginning.  Why  do  we  send 
a  young  man  to  college?  It  is  very  nice  to  have 
a  young  graduate  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
institution  which  he  has  attended  is  the  best  of  its 
kind.  It  is  cheering  to  have  a  college  president 
declare  that  within  the  halls  of  his  university  may 
be  acquired  all  that  is  worth  while  in  human  knowl¬ 
edge  from  domestic  science  to  Babylonia.  It  is  well 
enough  for  a  Yale  man  to  remai’k:  “He  is  doing  well. 
He  must  be  an  able  fellow  to  have  survived  the 
atmosphere  of  Harvard,”  or  for  the  Harvard  man 
to  observe  that,  “considering  his  limitations  and  the 
fact  that  he  went  to  Yale,  he  is  really  a  nice  fellow.” 
We  all  of  us  get  a  great  deal  of  fun  out  of  this  sort 
of  chaff,  but  unfortunately  it  shows  that  we  are 
foggy  about  why  we  send  boys  to  a  university. 

What  Is  a  College  For  ? 

WE  send  them  not  primarily  to  become  graduates 
of  Yale  or  Harvard  or  Princeton  or  of  any  other 
institution.  We  send  them  to  strengthen  char¬ 
acter  and  to  get  knowledge  of  a  kind  that  will  help 
them  better  to  serve  in  this  world.  The  college  faculties 
are  commonly  divided  into  two  camps  on  this  elemen¬ 
tary  point  of  purpose.  One  maintains  that  a  college 
exists  to  promote  general  culture;  the  other  that 
it  exists  to  instruct  on  making  money  quickly.  The 
first  camp  would  send  out  boys  with  little  or  no 
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ARE  you  in  college,  or  going?  This  eminent  mining 
.  engineer  greatly  admires  young  American  men  in  busi¬ 
ness — but  not  in  college,  as  colleges  are  now  conducted. 
He  says  that  ambition  and  earnestness  are  bad  form  among 
present-day  undergraduates,  and  that  too  many  boys  come 
out  of  college  with  no  higher  ambition  than  to  live  off 
the  losses  of  their  acquaintances.  What  do  you  say? 
This  is  the  last  of  the  College  Man  series  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  employer.  Dean  Andrew  F.  West  of  Prince¬ 
ton  will  soon  take  up  the  cudgels  for  the  college  faculties. 


SOME  years  ago,  when  Harvard  was  looking 
about  for  a  successor  to  Dr.  Eliot,  I  suggested 
Colonel  Roosevelt  as  the  best  man  in  the  world 
for  the  place.  My  Harvard  friends  regarded 
the  advice  as  purely  gratuitous — which,  in  a  way, 
it  was — and,  coming  from  a  Yale  man,  essentially 
tending  toward  the  sacrilegious.  Yet  the  idea  that 
I  had  in  mind  was  this:  The  first  object  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  is  to  build  character.  Character  is  the  domi¬ 
nating  factor  in  any  career.  With  Colonel  Roose¬ 
velt  as  president  of  a  university,  would  not  the 
undergraduates  try  to  model  themselves  after  him? 
Would  they  not  have  constantly  with  them  an  ideal 
in  such  a  man  of  proven  worth  in  a  world  way  to 
whose  experience  they  would  bow? 

Would  not  Roosevelt  have  been  able  to  impress 
upon  the  student  body  of  Harvard,  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  could  any  other  man,  the  virtue  of  virile 
manhood,  clean  thinking,  clean  living,  and  a  demo¬ 
cratic  sprit? 

When  I  say  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  my  ideal  for 
a  college  president,  I  have  indicated  what  I  think  is 
to-day  fundamentally  wrong  with  our  universities. 
The  university  is  out  of  contact  with  the  world  be¬ 
cause  its  officers  and  professors  are  out  of  contact, 
and  however  much  they  may  profess  to  know  about 
the  ways  of  the  world  they  will  not  so  impress  the 
undergraduate  unless  they  have  demonstrated  their 
knowledge  by  a  record  of  achievement.  Therefore 
I  should  put  a  man  who  has  made  his  mark  in  the 
world  rather  than  a  scholar  at  the  head  of  the  insti¬ 
tution — a  man  who  will  inspire  ambition  and  straight, 
clean  living.  To-day  ambition,  thoroughness,  and 
earnestness  are  in  a  degree  bad  form  among  under¬ 
graduates,  and  the  fellow  who  is  avowedly  or  even 
confessedly  at  college  with  the  primary  object  of 
equipping  himself  for  a  career  is  in  the  way  of  being 
an  amusing  character. 

Where  the  College  Falls  Down 

OU  can  tell  the  boys  that  the  men  who  amount 
to  anything  in  this  world  are  not  sporting  char¬ 
acters  and  neither  are  they  prudes,  and  that  it 
is  possible  to  have  a  thoroughly  good  time  without 
neglecting  the  main  chance ;  but  yards  and  yards  of 
such  talk  from  a  professor  will  not  do  a  fraction  as 
much  as  the  mere  privilege  of  knowing  the  men  who 


have  made  good.  I  do  not  take 
the  presidency  of  a  university 
as  a  scholastic  job  at  all,  but  as 
one  for  a  man  who  can  inspire 
ambition  by  his  own  record  and 
who  will  regard  character 
building  as  his  big  task  in  uni¬ 
versity  management.  Most 
young  men  do  not  view  their 
university  days  very  seriously; 
they  frequently  give  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  useless  trim¬ 
mings — to  the  expensive  socie¬ 
ties,  to  a  show  of  wealth,  and 
to  general  loose  living  and 
heedless  extravagance  than 
they  do  to  their  studies,  and 
they  will  continue  so  to  do 
until  they  can  have  a  new  ideal 
set  before  them  in  the  way  of 
a  man  who  will  tear  down  the 
false  insignia  of  manhood  by 
sheer  force  of  example  and 
whose  preaching  may  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  something  like 
this: 

“Boys,  I’m  no  prig  or  prude. 

I  know  from  what  I  have  gone 
through  that  you  will  regret 
what  you  are  now  doing.  Why 
don’t  you  cut  it  out?” 

That  is  the  way  that  a  father 
best  manages  his  family  and 
that  is  the  way  that  any  stu¬ 
dent  body  can  best  be  man¬ 
aged.  And  then  we  should  have 
more  respect  for  age,  more 
respect  for  experience,  and 
an  end  to  the  desire  to  be  smart  rather  than  sound. 

For  I  am  very  sharply  in  disagreement  with  the 
way  that  our  educational  institutions  are  conducted 
and  with  the  results  they  achieve.  They  are  doing 
only  a  fraction  of  the  work  that  they  could  and 
should  do,  and  they  are  turning  out  a  quite  undue 
proportion  of  boys  with  no  higher  ideals  than  to  “tout” 
(for  that  is  all  it  is)  for  some  stockbroker’s  office 
and  thus  live  off  the  losses  of  their  acquaintances. 

General  Sherman  in  his  address 
to  my  graduating  class  said:  “You 
have  here  been  taught  certain 
facts;  your  success  in  life  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  youf  discrimination — 
upon  your  ability  to  select  the 
right  authorities.” 

I  expect  a  college  man  to  have 
the  ability  to  think  clearly — to  be 
able  to  take  his  subject  and  go 
through  it  in  a  straight  line  of 
thought  to  an  honest  conclusion 
that  needs  no  sophistry.  They  do 
not  adequately  get  such  training, 
and  neither  do  they  get  the  char¬ 
acter  training  and  ambition  which 
every  man  ought  to  have.  If  they 
graduate  with  those  qualities,  they 
had  them  when  they  entered.  In 
a  profession,  for  instance,  the 
truly  successful  men  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  have  all  within  a  few 
years  after  graduation  known 
more  about  their  subjects  than 
any  of  their  professors!  How 
many  boys  graduate  with  such  a 
compelling  ambition?  Is  it  not 
more  usual  to  have  them  spend 
fully  five  years  drifting  about  get¬ 
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View  on  the  campus  at  Mr.  Hammond’s  university 


JOHN  HAYS  HAMMOND,  who  says  here  that  “the  object  of 
life  is  not  to  make  money,”  has  appeared  in  the  news  as  the 
highest  salaried  professional  man  in  the  world.  Crowding 
several  lives  into  one,  he  has  also  appeared  as  a  political  prisoner 
under  sentence  of  death  (at  the  time  of  the  Jameson  raid),  also 
as  college  lecturer,  as  friend  and  consulting  engineer  for  Cecil 
Rhodes,  as  special  ambassador  to  King  George’s  corona¬ 
tion,  and  as  employer  of  thousands  of  men  throughout  the 
world.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale. 
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useful  knowledge,  and  the  second  would  send  them 
out  with  a  limited  money-making  formula — which  is 
probably  the  wrong  formula. 

Thus  we  not  only  have  a  lack  of  agreement  on 
the  university’s  reason  for  being,  but  inevitably  an¬ 
other  disagreement  on  what  should  be  the  character 
of  its  work.  And,  because  the  authorities  cannot 
agree,  the  boy  suffers.  He  is  all  but  taught  that  it 
is  disloyal  to  think  his  own  institution  is  not  in  every 
respect  the  best— that  there  can  be  a  well  of  knowl¬ 
edge  as  pure  as  the  one  by  which  he  sits.  And  with 
this  parochial  outlook  he  is  bound,  whether  he  takes 
the  “cultural”  or  the  “bread  and  butter”  courses,  to 
amass  in  about  equal  proportions  that  which  he  can 
use  and  that  which  he  must  forget. 

To  Avoid  Wasted  Years 

THERE  is  this  confusion  in  execution;  there  is 
another  confusion,  even  more  fundamental,  which 
extends  back  through  the  preparatory  school,  and 
that  is  the  confusion  of  personal  aim  or  vocation. 
The  preparatory  school  pours  all  into  the  same  mold. 
The  college  in  its  general  course  does  likewise,  and 
the  technical  courses  approximate  the  same  end  by 
teaching  a  subject  rather  than  its  use.  The  pre¬ 
paratory  school  rarely,  and  the  university  even  more 
rarely,  helps  the  student  to  shape  the  objectives  of 
his  own  career,  and  it  is  small  wonder  thqt  the  aver¬ 
age  boy  comes  out  of  college  without  knowing  what 
he  is  going  to  do  or  what  he  has  to  do  with.  If  he 
has  not  good  home  direction,  he  is  bound  to  drift 
and  to  waste  some  precious  years.  We  must  avoid 
these  wasted  years. 

I  believe  that  beyond  a  certain  point  one  cannot 
in  advance  profitably  shape  a  career.  I  believe  that 
the  effort  to  settle  everything  ahead  is  apt  to  be 
more  harmful  than  helpful,  and  that  we  must  leave 
something  to  the  “break.”  But  I  do  think  that  we 
can  to  quite  a  considerable  degree  govern  the  luck 
of  the  break.  The  colleges  are  either  leaving  too 
much  to  the  break  or,  on  their  purely  vocational  sides, 
trying  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  leaving  too 
little _ in  their  endeavor  to  turn  out  young  men  com¬ 

pletely  equipped  for  a  world  which  they  think  exists. 

Take  the  idea  of  what  is  necessary  in  a  technical 
education.  I  was  contending  with  a  professor  that 
too  much  attention  was  being  paid  to  detail. 

“Let  us  put  it  practically,”  said  the  professor  some¬ 
what  triumphantly.  “Suppose  you  were  managing  a 
mine  in  Colorado  and  needed  a  new  gallows  frame 
in  a  hurry.  How  could  you  get  one  if  you  did  not 
understand  how  to  determine  the  strength  of  mate¬ 
rials  in  order  to  evolve  the  proper  design?  Wouldn’t 
you  be  helpless?” 

“Whether  or  not  I  knew  how  to  calculate  the 
strength  of  the  timber  required  to  bear  the  load,  and 
whether  or  not  I  could  make  the  design  myself,  I 


should  not  for  an  instant  think  of  wasting  the  time," 

I  answered.  “I  should  simply  call  up  the  nearest 
capable  mine  carpenter,  tell  him  just  what  load  was 
to  be  borne  and  how  quickly  I  needed  the  work  done. 
He  would  then  know  exactly  what  to  build.  Within 
half  an  hour  he  would  be  ordering  the  materials  and 
I  should  expect  within  a  very  short  time  to  have  the 
frame  in  place.” 

Because  that  professor  had  never  been  out  in 
the  field  he  did  not  know  that  experience  dispenses 
with  many  of  the  intricate  elementary  calculations 
of  the  textbooks — that  a  practicing  engineer  is  al¬ 
ways  looking  for  short  cuts  and  sweeps  away  detail 
with  all  possible  speed  so  that  he  may  be  free  for 
the  larger  affairs  that  need  scientific  attention.  And 
it  is  a  certain  failure  on  the  part  of  many  professors 
to  realize  what  are  the  real  problems  of  the  man 
in  practice  that  prevent  a  collegiate  education  from 
being  nearly  as  effective  as  I  think  it  should  be. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  collegiate  education  is 
useless.  Far  from  that!  It  gives  a  man  an  im¬ 
mense  advantage  over  his  self-educated  fellow  of 
equal  intellectual  powers,  but  the  boys  have  too 
much  to  learn  about  things  they  should  know  and 
too  much  to  forget  about  what  they  did  not  need 
to  know  in  the  first  place.  They  have  spent  too  much 
time  on  subjects  which  they  will  not  use  and  too 
little  on  some  of  the  subjects  which  they  most  des¬ 
perately  need.  The  professors  often  seem  almost 
to  conceive  of  their  students  as  going  out  like  so 
many  Robinson  Crusoes  into  desert  islands  where 
they  must  build  everything  according  to  individually 
conceived  plans,  and  from  the  ground  up.  They  give 
no  account  to  experience.  These  points  of  minor  tech¬ 
nique  are  valuable  in  a  way,  but  one  does  not  need 
to  go  to  college  to  learn  them.  They  are  essentially 
of  detail,  and  their  practical  execution  is  invariably 
in  the  hands  of  skilled  mechanics.  A  little  field  work 
will  tell  the  student  all  that  he  needs  to  know  about 
them,  and  his  own  ingenuity  will  help  him  out  of 
an  emergency.  The  colleges  instead  might  better 
concentrate  on  the  broader  thought-provoking  and 
thought-furthering  subjects  which  are  denied  to  the 
man  who  has  only  experience  and  no  background 
other  than  empirical  knowledge.  The  technical 
schools  especially  are  apt  to  devote  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  petty  matters  of  practice,  which  probably 
are  out  of  date  at  the  time  that  they  are  taught, 
and  little  attention  to  the  securing  of  the  more 
advanced  basal  knowledge  that  should  come  through 
the  opportunity  to  experiment  and  investigate,  which 
is  so  easy  in  the  university  and  so  hard  when  out 
facing  the  actual  problems  of  life. 

Our  methods  of  education  are  somewhere  between 
the  English  and  the  German,  and  I  think  that  they 
partake  of  the  faults  rather  than  of  the  virtues  of 
each.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  employ  many 
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young  men  graduated  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  many  from  the  universities  of  Germany.  I  have 
never  been  in  residence  at  an  English  university, 
but  I  have  been  in  close  contact  with  both  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  I  did  spend  a  very  valuable  por¬ 
tion  of  my  life  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  in  Ger¬ 
many.  I  know  both  systems  and  their  products. 

Briton  and  German 

AKE  the  Englishman:  In  South  Africa  great 
numbers  of  splendid  young  college  men  came 
down  to  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  by  reason  of  social, 
financial,  or  other  obligations  he  was  more  or  less 
bound  to  find  places  for  them.  He  used  to  ship  them 
up  to  me,  and,  because  I  could  seldom  find  anything 
for  them  to  do,  I  sent  them  farther  upcountry  to 
Dr.  Jameson — all  in  the  way  of  more  or  less  sol¬ 
emnly  passing  the  buck.  Dr.  Jameson  never  knew 
what  to  do  with  them,  but  there  was  no  station  be¬ 
yond  him,  and  he  had  to  keep  them.  Finally  his  pro¬ 
tests  were  such  that  I  proposed  to  Rhodes  that  he  set 
aside  about  $50,000  a  year,  organize  a  country  club, 
put  in  a  polo  field,  a  golf  links,  and  some  tennis  courts, 
and  frankly  support  the  young  men  who  would  thus 
be  better  and  more  cheaply  cared  for  than  if  they 
cluttered  up  our  various  premises.  He  did  not  carry 
out  my  suggestion  in  its  entirety,  but  he  really  did 
support  a  large  number  of  these  young  English  col¬ 
lege  men  simply  for  the  sake  of  their  home  connec¬ 
tions.  These  boys  were  all  trained  in  the  classics 
without  an  idea  of  how  or  why  they  should  make  their 
livelihoods,  and  in  most  cases  I  could  not  get  them  to 
turn  to  for  any  really  useful  work.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances  they  took  a  hold  and  more  than  made  good. 

The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  came  out  to  me 
at  various  stations  not  only  filled  but  arrogant  with 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  ultimate  in  technical 
knowledge.  The  young  German  collegian,  as  a  rule, 
thinks  that  he  has  garnered  all  there  is  to  be  known 
about  his  subject,  and,  although  he  does  not  exactly 
close  his  mind,  he  is  not  wholly  receptive  and  not 
the  least  adaptable.  If  he  cannot  find  a  precedent, 
then  the  thing  cannot  be  done!  If  he  has  studied 
to  a  very  advanced  degree,  he  may  make  himself 
a  dogmatic  nuisance;  but  on  the  whole  his  technical 
education  is  better  than  that  of  a  student  of  any 
other  nationality.  His  greatest  lack  is  a  background 
for  his  knowledge.  He  is  more  apt  to  be  a  walking 
encyclopedia  than  an  executive,  and,  although  I  have 
had  many  very  valuable  German  students  under  me 
who  performed  their  special  tasks  superlatively  well, 
it  was  very  seldom  that  I  could  trust  any  of  these 
men  in  an  executive  capacity.  They  seemed  to  have 
learned  only  of  things  and  not  of  people,  and  an 
executive  has  to  manage  both  things  and  people. 
They  conspicuously  lacked  constructive  imagination, 
although  they  ( Continued  on  page  36) 
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DID  I  honestly  suggest  to  you  the  title,  “Do 
You  Know  How  Your  Cook  Is  Going  to  Vote?” 

I  did  —  honestly  and  ignorantly.  Now  the 
same  honesty,  and  at  least  a  degree  of  en¬ 
lightenment,  forces  me  to  confess  that  the  title 
ought  to  be:  “Do  You  Know  That  Your  Cook  Prob¬ 
ably  Isn’t  Going  to  Vote?” 

My  investigation  was  made  in  a  suffrage  State, 
but  among  women  so  untouched  by  current  events 
that  they  are  no  doubt  typical  of  their  nonvoting 
sisters.  The  bland  self-satisfaction  with  which  ig¬ 
norance  was  confessed  to  me  tends  to  prove  that  my 
informants  (save  the  mark)  are  at  least  as  well  in¬ 
formed  as  their  group. 

Just  after  the  completion  of  registration  in  New 
York  City  for  the  last  election,  I  called  at  Repub¬ 
lican  headquarters  in  one  of  the  “silk  stocking”  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  woman  captain  told  me  what  her  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  domestics  had  been.  “They  are 
hard  to  get  out,”  she  announced  at  once.  “They 
are  not  interested.” 

“Has  any  special  effort  been  made  to  rouse  them?” 
I  wanted  to  know. 

“No,”  she  admitted,  but  went  on  to  say  that 
in  the  apartment  hotel  where  she  lived  nearly 
all  the  servants  had  registered  owing  to  her  per¬ 
suasions. 

“So  few  servants  are  eligible,”  she  complained. 
“They  change  places  so  often  that  they  can’t  qualify 
in  any  district.  There  is  one  class  that  does  come 
out.  The  negro  women  love  to  vote.  As  national 
groups  the  Irish  girls  are  much  more  interested  in 
politics  than  the  Swedes  or  the  Finns,  while  the 
Russians  and  other  Slavs  are  generally  keenly  alive 


I’ll  have 
-no 

Stranger 
gittin  fresh 
-wid  me! 


By  ADELAIDE  STEDMAN 

to  political  opportunity.  Few  of  the  lat'ter,  however, 
are  houseworkers.” 

An  amazing  number  of  alien  women  who  have 
lived  and  prospered  in  this  country  for  twenty  to 
thirty  years  have  never  cared  to  become  naturalized. 
Of  the  twelve  female  domestics  I  personally  inter¬ 
viewed,  four  were  native  Americans,  one  was  natural 
ized  through  her  husband’s  citizenship,  and  seven 
were  aliens.  Of  these  twelve,  not  one  had  voted! 

It  so  happened  that  the  houseworkers  to  whom  I 
spoke  were  all  rather  superior  women,  with  some 
mental  equipment,  and — well,  their  answers  speak 
for  themselves ! 

rr"  ?  them,  to  whom  I  indiscreetly  divulged  the 
1  what  they  were  saying  might  be  for  pub- 

1,  imediately  disclaimed  any  ideas  whatsoever 

A  think  about  a  given  subject,  they  at  once 

at  lly  stopped  thinking. 
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as  if  the  words  “a  free  people”  and  “redress  by  bal¬ 
lot”  had  never  appeared  in  the  public  press. 

Newspapers — there’s  a  point.  These  women  hardly 
ever  read.  Too  busy  and  too  tired,  they  tell  you. 

Honest,  Hard-Working  Anna 

ANNA,  a  hearty,  intelligent  cook,  receiving  the 
modern  plutocratic  wages,  consented  to  discuss 
'  politics,  with  condescending  dignity.  She  is 
Irish-born. 

“Are  you  a  citizen?”  I  asked  her. 

“Oh,  no”  (benignly). 

“Don’t  you  want  to  be?” 

“Why  should  I  bother?  It  only  means  being  detained 
a  couple  of  hours  at  Ellis  Island  when  I’m  coming 
across.”  She  has  revisited  Ireland  three  times. 

I  asked  her  if  she  wanted  to  live  there  again. 
“Yes,  indeed” — with  a  proud  toss  of  the  head.  “I 
only  came  over  because  here  I  can  get  a  better  posi¬ 
tion.  Over  there  I’d  be  too  proud  to  do  housework. 
I’m  going  back  to  stay  as  soon  as  I  get  money 

enough.”  . 

There  it  is.  An  honest,  hard-working,  dependable 
type  of  woman,  but  absolutely  untouched  by  our 
national  ideals!  She  is  dazzled  by  our  movies,  by 
our  bright  lights,  and  above  all,  by  our  “easy  money, 
but  she  is  utterly  un-Americanized. 

Another  woman,  native-born,  a  working  house¬ 
keeper,  well  spoken  and  extremely  intelligent,  proved 
a  perfectly  blank  political  surface.  She  didn’t  have 
time  for  newspapers.  She  supposed  she  ought  to 
know  more — the  vote  was  a  good  thing — but  she  was 
too  busy.  Her  husband,  I  elicited,  was  a  Republican, 

( Continued,  on  vage  53) 
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Theo  was  about  to  reply  crushingly  when  she  saw  her  father  crossing  the  dining  room 


Course  you’re  in  a  hurry,  with  your  beau  waiting  for  you 


CHANGELING 


By  MARGARET  WIDDEMER 

ILLUSTRATED  B,  Y  WALLACE  MORGAN 


BACK  in  the  days  when  Theodora  Woods  and 
the  rest  of  us  were  growing  up,  the  Park 
was  less  tawdry  and  crowded  than  it  is  now. 
It  was  still  known  as  an  excellent  place  to 
bring  up  the  children.  There  were  daisy  fields  and 
sand  meadows  between  the  jewellike  little  lakes, 
and  in  these  grew  enchantingly  wild  strawberries  and 
white  violets  and  dog  roses  and  goldenrod  and  ane¬ 
mones  at  their  proper  seasons  for  the  children  to 
pick.  You  never  needed  to  think  of  them  from  one 
meal  to  the  next,  for  the  place  was  so  safe  then  that 
you  could  send  a  twelve-year-old  daughter  on  an 
errand  at  night,  through  a  lonely  mile  of  closed  sum¬ 
mer  cottages,  down  to  the  little  cluster  of  living 
lights  that  were  the  village  shops,  knowing  that  she 
would  meet  nothing  worse  than  loneliness  coming 
or  going. 

The  Woods  family  settled  there,  like  most  other 
all-the-year-round  people,  because  their  past  was  a 
failure,  and  because  the  Park  was  a  new  little  sum¬ 
mer  resort  with  a  future.  Mr.  Woods  had  tried  a 
half  dozen  things,  from  salesmanship  to  grocery- 
store  keeping,  without  exactly  putting  anything 
through,  and  the  Park  offered  him  a  fresh  chance. 
He  was  always  beginning  fresh  chances;  he  was  a 
rather  pompous,  ineffective  little  man,  Theo  s  father, 
strutting  over  any  trifle  that  came  his  way;  very 
proud  of  his  position  as  head  of  the  family  (it  really 
belonged  to  his  wife)  and  especially  proud  of  his 
wild  flame  of  a  fifteen-year-old  daughter.  He  might 
well  be,  though  she  never  seemed  to  be  in  the  least 
his  doing.  But  his  attitude  was  that  her  attributes 
were  merely  a  development  and  setting  forth  of  his 
own,  apparently.  She  seemed  to  the  rest  of  us  like  a 
princess  in  a  peasant’s  hut.  But,  then,  there  is  no 
adoration  like  the  adoration  you  give  some  wonder¬ 
ful  friend  at  fifteen. 

THE  eldest  of  four  in  a  maidless  family  may  well 
be  a  drudge,  and  often  is.  But  Theo  wasn’t. 
She  did  her  full  share  of  the  housework,  but  she 
whisked  it  through  much  more  competently  than  did 
Daisibel,  the  next  sister,  though  Daisibel  was  a 
plain  and  patently  industrious  child  who  stayed 
lumpily  at  home  and  seemed  to  toil  a  good  deal. 
Theo,  on  the  contrary,  never  seemed  to  be  doing 
anything  hard,  though  she  stood  high  in  her  classes 
in  a  way  that  tempted  her  teachers  to  drive  her. 
But  work,  school  or  home,  was  something  to  be 
hastened  lightly  through  and  forgotten  to  gay, 
vivid  young  Theo.  The  real  business  of  her  full 
and  interesting  life  was  having  a  good  time  with 
the  boys. 

It  was  an  innocent,  if  vulgar,  good  time  that  Theo 
and  her  mates  had  with  their  lovers  at  Juliet’s  age. 


They  never  touched — indeed,  they  scarcely  knew 
about — the  lower  stratum  of  girls,  those  who  went 
to  the  school  across  the  track,  and  whose  good  times 
sometimes  descended  below  vulgarity.  The  little 
Radnor  Beach  girls,  or  the  dingily  gay  little  souls 
who  lived  in  “flats”  in  the  business  district — you 
crossed  such  every  day  on  the  boardwalk,  but  you  did 
not  think  about  them.  You  kept  very  proudly  to 
your  own  “set.” 

Theodora  and  a  string  of  girls  belonging  to  the 
carefully  remarked  “set”  of  that  year  would  march 
down  to  the  boardwalk  after  school,  shoulders  scorn¬ 
fully  back  and  arms  linked,  laughing  excitedly  and 
chattering  about  the  “boys.”  They  would  meet  these, 
friends  or  acquaintances,  linked  in  a  like  row, 
patrolling  the  boardwalk  in  an  opposite  direction, 
likewise  with  a  certain  scorn  in  their  demeanor. 
There  would  be  a  lifting  of  shoulders,  or  a  louder 
giggle  than  usual,  at  the  encounter,  and  some  brave 
spirit  would  cast  a  mocking  word  to  the  row  of  the 
other  sex.  After  the  second,  or  perhaps  the  third, 
crossing  the  linked  rows  would  fuse,  stretching  all 
across  the  walk  or  breaking  into  pairs,  as  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  the  moment  happened  to  be  for  “crowds” 
or  “twosing.” 

IT  was  “twosing”  the  June  before  Theo  was  six¬ 
teen,  the  time  when  her  life  was  at  its  highest  tide. 
To  grown  people  a  girl  of  fifteen  and  a  half  is  a 
child  still;  to  herself  she  is  very  old  and  very  real; 
more  real,  perhaps,  than  ever  before  or  after — even 
the  average  girl  of  that  age.  And  Theodora  was  not 
average.  She  was  like  a  girl  of  eighteen,  physically 
and  mentally.  Her  personality  made  an  impact  that 
you  could  not  forget. 

She  was  something  of  a  marvel  to  most  people, 
coming  from  her  rather  dingy,  middle-class  small¬ 
town  family;  but  the  probable  explanation  is  that 
she  was  a  throwback.  There  was  a  strain  of  very 
good  and  vigorous  English  adventuring  blood. 

Gramma  Coburn  had  run  away  with  Grampa 
Coburn,  she  being  a  squire’s  daughter  of  Devon, 
and  he  what  the  squire  referred  to  until  death  as 
“that  damn  bagman.”  They  had,  of  course,  come 
to  America,  where  the  English  used  to  suppose  caste 
to  be  nonexistent,  and  drifted  finally  into  farming. 
The  two  old  people,  with  an  old-maid  daughter, 
dwelt  on  a  farm  near  Red  Bank,  very  much  of  a 
piece  as  far  as  outward  appearance  went.  Some¬ 
times  Gramma  scolded  Grampa,  but  on  the  whole 
they  got  on  as  well  as  the  average.  Gramma  was 
tall,  and  very  brown  and  gaunt  and  wrinkled,  with 
false  teeth  and  an  unashamed  devotion  to  red  flan¬ 
nel,  and  Theo  and  Daisibel  found  it  much  easier  to 
be  romantic  about  her  when  she  was  out  of  their 


sight.  She  did  not  look  like  the  aristocratic  old 
ladies  in  English  novels. 

But  one  thing  she  had  done  for  Theo,  at  least; 
her  authentic  Elizabethan  forbears,  the  Sir  Ralphs 
and  Captain  Basils  and  Mistress  Theodoras,  all  ad¬ 
venturous  and  arrogant,  world  wanderers  and  court 
beauties  before  their  twenties  were  near,  had  come 
alive  again  in  this  Theodora.  She  had  a  whip  of 
yellow  hair  in  the  wind,  long  sapphire-colored  eyes 
that  were  insolent  when  they  did  not  laugh,  and  the 
tall,  straight,  beautifully  built  body  that  most  Park 
girls  had  for  a  heritage,  living,  as  they  did,  outdoors 
between  wind  and  water  all  summer.  Theo  had  also 
the  Elizabethan  combination  of  brilliant  intellect 
and  brilliant  gayety.  Mind  and  body,  she  was  all 
alive,  and  the  world  was  hers  to  play  with.  She 
stood  out  in  our  minds  like  an  electric  light  among 
candles,  and  carried  us  along  like  a  gay,  ruthless 
young  whirlwind.  Her  attitudes,  her  mannerisms, 
stuck  in  our  minds  and  set  the  copy  for  us.  And  she 
knew  it,  half-consciously,  and  it  made  her  gayer 
and  more  princesslike  still.  She  ruled  still  as  the 
winter  came  on,  thrilled  with  her  own  triumphs. 

Her  father,  eying  her,  felt  a  little  uneasy,  and  as 
if  anyone  so  exultant  as  that  with  life  must  be  in  the 
wrong.  Her  mother  thought,  doubtless  with  wisdom, 
that  Theo  must  be  overtiring  herself.  So  one  eve¬ 
ning,  after  a  long  discussion,  they  spoke  to  her 
about  it.  That  is,  her  father  did— in  quite  the  wrong 
way,  of  course. 

“You  been  running  round  with  the  boys  too  much,” 
he  said  crossly  over  his  paper,  when  she  came  in 
from  a  party,  calling  back  a  gay  good-by  to  an  un¬ 
seen  boy  at  the  door.  “That’s  what  it  is.  You’ll 
get  talked  about.  Why  can’t  you  behave  decently, 
like  Naomi  Ainslie  or  Olive  Jardine?  You  don’t  see 
a  string  of  boys  chasing  round  them." 

THERE  was  a  half-reluctant  pride  in  his  girl’s 
prowess  even  in  her  father’s  snarl.  Theo  felt  it, 
though  the  warning  in  his  words  pricked  her 
sensitively  clean  mind  uneasily,  and  sowed  a  little 
terror  there.  She  flung  back  her  victorious  young 
yellow  head  and  answered  as  pertly  as  any  Mistress 
Marian  behind  her: 

“They’d  be  glad  enough  to  have  the  boys  if  they 
got  a  chance.  I  don’t  see  why  you  need  to  worry. 
I’m  going  to  be  valedictorian  when  we  graduate  from 
High  this  February,  if  you  call  that  neglecting  my 
lessons.  I’m  way  ahead  in  my  classes.  I’m  making  my 
graduating  clothes,  three  dresses.  And  I  do  lots  moi’e 
round  the  house  than  Daise,  and  you  don’t  nag  her? 

This  was  all  so  true  that  her  father  flew  into  one 
of  his  quick  little  nasty  tempers. 

“I  forbid  you  to  go  to  any  more  parties,  or  be 
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out  of  this  house  after  eight,  any  more  till 
you  graduate.  Your  health  won’t  stand  it, 
and,  anyway,  I’m  not  going  to  have  folks 
talking.” 

Her  mother,  heavy,  judicial,  and  kind, 
backed  up  her  husband  at  this  point.  All 
the  studies  and  parties  and  the  sewing 
were  telling  on  Theo. 

“You  got  to  stop  burning  the  candle  at 
both  ends,  dear.  Come,  you’ve  lots  of  time 
ahead  of  you.  You  can  afford  to  wait  till 
you’re  grown  up  for  your  good  times.” 

It  was  all  so  old — so  stale!  Theodora, 
vibrant  as  an  overstrained  violin  string, 
vivid  as  a  flaring  candle,  was  all  the  more 
rebellious  because  she  knew  that  when  her 
mother  took  a  hand  rebellion  was  useless. 

“I  may  never  have  another  good  time 
as  long  as  I  live,”  she  fought,  backed 
against  the  big  old  engraving  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Crossing  the  Delaware  which 
decked  the  dining  room,  where  they  sat. 

Her  eyes  burned  bright.  Youth  and  femi¬ 
ninity  and  life  were  at  their  height  in  her; 
and  she  wanted  to  go  on  using  them.  She 
meant  no  evil — she  knew  nothing  much 
about  evil.  Only  our  Northern  convention 
of  deferred  youth  pressed  hard  upon  her, 
and  she  wished  to  continue  her  innocent, 
exciting  conquests  of  high-school  boys,  her 
rule  over  the  girls.  And  her  people  talked 
about  having  her  wait  to  grow  up! 

She  looked  angrily  from  one  to  the  other 
of  them,  sitting  dully  at  the  red-covered 
dining  table.  And  she  felt  inarticulately, 
without  knowing  that  she  felt  it,  that  she 
was  alive  and  they  were  not.  Her  father 
was  twitching  in  his  sandy,  irritable  nerv¬ 
ousness,  jerking  at  his  shabby  mustache 
with  one  blunt-nailed,  knotty  hand.  Her 
mother  sat  steadily  sewing  at  little  Milly’s 
new  petticoat,  stolid  and  tidy  in  her  dowdy 
brown  henrietta,  with  its  tatting  collar 
and  steel  buttons.  Daisibel,  over  in  her 
corner,  stolid  apparently  also,  and  gab¬ 
bling  Principal  Exports  half  aloud,  was 
gloating,  Theo  knew,  behind  her  shelter¬ 
ing  geography.  Theo  stood  among  them, 
a  defiant  young  princess.  But  she  had 
to  give  in,  and  she  knew  it. 

“I  have  to  do  what  you  say,”  she  con¬ 
ceded  sullenly.  “I  suppose  I  can  go  over 
to  Naomi  Ainslie’s  to  get  my  Latin  in  the 
evenings?  Our  room’s  cold  as  ice,  and 
everybody  makes  such  a  noise  down  here 
I  can’t  think.  You  can  take  me  there,  if 
you  like,  to  see  that  I  don’t  misbehave  on 
the  way,”  she  ended  defiantly. 

“No  impudence,  miss,”  snapped  her 
father  as  Theo  flung  out  of  the  room.  The  sense  of 
brightness  that  her  presence  always  brought  went 
with  her,  and  the  room  was  suddenly  a  less  interest¬ 
ing  place.  Her  father,  his  gust  of  temper  over, 
smiled  at  his  wife  across  the  red-checked  tablecloth. 

“Smart  as  they  make  ’em!”  he  said  proudly,  and 
Daisibel  jerked  her  clumsy  shoulders  resentfully. 
What  was  the  use  of  being  good  and  obedient  and 
hard-working  if — 

But  she  was  as  much  under  Theo’s  spell  as  the 
rest,  and  the  next  night,  when  Theo  came  back  from 
her  Latin  studies  wind-flushed  and  warm,  though 
Daisibel  heard  the  muffled  clink  of  skates  in  her  sis¬ 
ter’s  school  bag,  she  never  thought  of  telling  on  Theo. 
But  she  very  well  knew  where  her  sister  had  been. 

WHEN  the  ice  on  the  lake  bore,  every  boy  and 
girl  in  the  Park  spent  every  free  moment 
on  it.  It  was  especially  modish  in  Theo’s  set 
to  go  skating  at  night,  and  everything  of  importance 
that  befell  you  happened  then.  Daisibel,  by  the  way, 
had  no  temptation  to  go;  her  especial  friends  skated 
in  the  afternoons.  She  could  see  that  it  was  asking 
a  good  deal  of  Theo  to  deprive  herself  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  pleasure  of  the  time  merely  because  of  a  silly 
ukase  from  Grown  People. 

Clarence  Griggs,  the  druggist’s  son,  and  Naomi 
Ainslie  and  Martha  Atchison,  respectively  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  and  the  Lutheran  minister’s  daughters,  did,  it 
was  known,  stay  home  because  they  were  told  so. 
And  girls  like  Catherine  James  and  Corinna  Gold- 
thwaite,  little  daughters  of  a  remnant  of  aristocracy 
over  on  the  outskirts  of  Allanwood,  came  down  deco¬ 
rously  with  governesses  once  in  a  while  for  us  to 
look  at  with  a  careless  curiosity.  But  we  gave  such, 
when  we  thought  about  them,  a  scornful  pity  on 
account  of  their  trammels,  which  it  was  suspected 
they  felt.  They  were  removed  entirely,  to  our  mind, 
from  life  and  living.  They  were  “out  of  things.” 


He  stopped  his  shrill  and  outrageous  abuse  presently  because 
Theo  lay  so  laxly  in  his  clutch 

Theo,  skimming  down  the  ice,  hand  in  hand  with 
her  chum,  Leila  Graves,  was  in  things.  She  was  in 
things  up  to  the  hilt — in  fact,  she  was  a  large  part 
of  them.  Leila  Graves  was  her  second  in  command — 
red-cheeked,  black-ringleted,  sophisticated,  and  self- 
assured  as  only  a  hotel  keeper’s  daughter  can  be  at 
fourteen,  but  withal  good-natured,  honest,  and  a  wor¬ 
shiper  of  Theo.  She  had  her  own  train.  So  when 
Theo  deserted  her  for  Ethan  Ferrier,  after  the  first 
tingling  half  hour  of  stars  and  ice,  she  promptly 
stole  his  brother  Quincy  from  Hetty  Christie;  it 
wasn’t  difficult,  because  Hetty  was  only  in  that  set 
on  sufferance,  being  on  the  borderland  that  led  to 
the  despised  “across  the  track”  girls.  The  boys  took 
her  about  because  her  muddy  skin  and  scarlet  lips 
had  a  strong  charm  of  their  own,  and  the  girls  tol¬ 
erated  her  because  she  was  very  demonstrative  and 
very  meek.  But  she  knew  her  place,  and  merely  went 
home  with  fury  in  her  heart,  Tommy  Brock  tagging 
in  her  train.  But  Tommy  was  of  a  still  lower  caste, 
being  a  Radnor  Beach  boy.  We  had  many  distinc¬ 
tions  in  our  world  of  the  Third  Year  High. 

Love  reigned  on  the  ice  that  night,  the  child  love 
that  people  laugh  at,  watching — and  sigh  over,  look¬ 
ing  back.  Everyone  set  to  partners  more  or  less. 
But  it  was  a  very  real  love — love  at  first  sight — 
between  Ethan  Ferrier  and  Theodora  Woods.  He 
was  seventeen  then  and  she  fifteen,  but  they  never 
either  of  them  knew  anything  like  it  afterward. 

THE  Ferriers  were  newcomers  in  town.  Ethan 
was  a  tall,  shy  boy  with  a  face  that  seemed  stolid 
till  you  saw  his  eyes.  They  were  the  blue,  sharply 
intelligent,  deep-set  eyes  that  go  with  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  conscience.  His  people  were  impoverished  New 
England  gentlefolk,  relatives  of  Dr.  Ainslie,  the 
Lutheran  clergyman,  who  had  come  to  the  Park,  like 
most  of  its  citizens,  for  a  fresh  start. 

Everybody  wondered  why  Theo,  who  could  have  had 
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anybody  for  a  beau,  preferred  silent  Ethan, 
with  his  shy  way  and  little  courteous  stam¬ 
mer,  to  his  brother  Quincy,  an  airy  and 
charming  lad  with  handsome  features  and 
much  manner.  Ethan  probably  wondered 
about  it  himself.  Theo  did  not  give  her 
reasons,  any  more  than  princesses-regnant 
ever  do.  Perhaps  it  was  the  innate  straight¬ 
ness  and  chivalry  of  the  lad,  contrasted 
with  the  roughnesses  of  the  less  well-bred 
boys  she  had  known  before.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  deep  faithfulness  she  divined  un¬ 
der  his  inarticulateness.  Or  it  may  have 
been  merely  the  law  of  contrasts. 

It  did  not  occur  to  the  other  girls  that 
the  Ethan  affair  was  any  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  Theo’s  earlier  ones.  She  h&d 
possessed  beaux  ever  since  she  was  tiny. 
Her  high  spirits,  her  self-possession,  her 
regnant  little  way  of  taking  admiration 
for  granted,  had  made  the  lads  trail  after 
her  sheepishly  even  in  the  girl-scorning 
stages. 

She  liked  it  intensely,  of  course.  If  you 
didn’t  have  boys  crazy  over  you,  you  lost 
caste  with  the  other  girls.  When  you  had 
a  “case”  in  the  grammar  grades,  you  found 
your  name  and  his  name  written  derisive¬ 
ly  in  chalk  on  the  pavement,  and  the  rest 
called  loudly  after  you  walking  self-con¬ 
sciously  home  from  school  together.  As 
you  got  older  the  other  girls  still  teased 
and  tried  to  make  you  blush,  and  said  “E’e! 
She’s  blushing!”  gleefully  or  angrily  ac¬ 
cording  to  whether  they  wanted  your  spe¬ 
cial  boy  or  not  themselves.  If  your  life 
was  boyless,  you  were  beneath  contempt. 
They  were  simply  sorry  for  you. 

Theo  had  enjoyed  her  small  beaux,  and 
kissed  them  and  held  hands  with  them 
matter-of-factly  enough  always,  under  the 
impression  that  she  was  making  love.  But 
up  to  the  time  she  met  Ethan  she  had 
really  only  been  having  a  good  time  in 
the  manner  recommended  by  the  conven¬ 
tions  she  knew.  She  would  have  been  very 
crestfallen  if  anyone  had  told  her  so,  of 
course.  Her  secret  ambition,  like  that  of 
all  the  rest  of  her  friends,  was  to  be  a 
duplicate  of  “Airy  Fairy  Lilian”  in  the 
Duchess’s  work  of  that  name,  which,  in 
torn  paper  covers,  had  devastated  the  set 
that  fall.  Theo  was  considered,  except  for 
her  height,  very  like  Lilian.  Well,  per¬ 
haps  more  like  Molly  Bawn,  when  you 
came  to  discuss  it  carefully. 

But  the  case  of  Ethan  was  more  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  rest  than  Theo  herself  knew. 
They  had  fallen  desperately  and  honestly 
in  love  during  one  Latin  period,  and  become  formally 
and  thrillingly  engaged  in  the  course  of  the  week. 
Theo  made  the  most  of  the  advances,  though  neither 
of  them  would  have  believed  that  if  they  had  been 
told  it.  They  said  nothing  to  their  families  about  it, 
of  course;  they  would  have  been  laughed  at.  Natu¬ 
rally  they  did  not  give  each  other  this  reason,  but 
exchanged  vague  impressive  hints  of  opposition  till 
each  nearly  believed  the  other.  They  didn  t  intend 
to  marry  right  away,  anyhow. 

“You’ll  have  to  go  through  college  first,  and  I’m 
going  to  be  a  famous  artist,”  Theo  laid  down  the  law, 
and  Ethan  assented  gravely.  He  never  even  talked 
as  much  as  usual  when  he  was  with  her,  because  he 
was  so  busy  thinking  about  her  wonderfulness.  She, 
on  the  contrary,  talked  more  than  usual,  because  she 
was  so  excited  at  being  with  him. 

ETHAN  never  came  to  the  house;  they  always  met 
elsewherei  That  was  nothing  against  him.  Your 
beaux  never  did  come  to  the  house  except  with 
“the  crowd.”  Your  family  was  all  over  it,  for  one 
thing,  and  would  tease  you  afterward.  And  Theo 
would  have  preferred  death  to  being  teased  about 
the  most  beautiful  and  wonderful  thing  she  had 
ever  known. 

It  was  that  high  and  white  First  Love  which  is 
nearly  too  sacred  to  tell  the  lover  about.  The  first 
night  after  they  had  kissed  each  other  Theo  went 
home  and  burned  up  the  sample  box  of  pink  powder 
that  she’d  kept  hidden  under  her  silk  stockings  in 
the  bottom  drawer.  She  wanted  to  be  worthy  of  him. 
Under  the  stimulation  of  her  love  for  Ethan,  she 
gleamed  brighter  than  ever.  She  got  higher  marks 
at  school;  she  flew  through  her  home  tasks  more 
efficiently  and  speedily,  singing  “The  Sweetest  Story 
Ever  Told”  in  an  ecstatic  voice  over  the  brook  and 
the  dishpan.  Her  cheeks  were  burning  bright  all 
day  long,  and  her  jewel-blue  ( Continued  on  page  48) 
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FEAR  NOT  THE  TRUMPETER 


This  is  the  statement — if  you  prefer,  you  may  call  it  the  con¬ 
fessions — of  a  skilled  publicity  man.  His  business,  for  some 
years,  has  been  to  devise  and  cause  to  be  printed  all  kinds  of 
propaganda  for  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  Almost  everything 
you  may  have  read  about  the  remarkable  work  of  this  soci¬ 
ety  during  the  war — whether  you  saw  it  in  a  magazine,  in  a 
book,  or  in  a  newspaper — came  to  you  from  the  accumulated 
data  and  the  fertile  pens  of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  reveals  his  methods  and 
some  of  the  most  entertaining  successes  of  modern  publicity. 

By  JOHN  B.  KENNEDY 
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“Escape  propaganda ?”  hopefully  writes  Mr.  Kennedy.  “No — welcome  it.  The  stuff  does  us  good!” 


INSTEAD  of  dwelling*  upon  the  illimitable  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Golden  West,  or  the  vast  steel, 
cloak  and  suit,  and  patent-medicine  industries  of 
the  overcrowded  East,  we  might  as  well  admit 
at  once  that  America’s  leading  product  is  propaganda. 
Explore  these  United  States  from  the  Everglades  to 
the  Northern  pines,  from  the  molasses  lakes  of  New 
Orleans  to  the  original  Ananias  Club  in  the  Maine 
fishing  haunts,  and  you’ll  find  your  sight  confronted 
everywhere  with  our  staple  propaganda  of  commerce. 
Windows  blink  at  you,  walls  scream  at  you,  and  the 
very  rocks,  especially  in  the  northern  reaches  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  roar  propaganda  of  all 
descriptions.  We  had  made  this  business  of  telling 
people  what  we  wanted  them  to  know  a  profitable 
and  highly  complex  pursuit  before  the  war.  Then 
Mars  came  along  and  turned  our  land  into  a  paradise 
for  propagandists. 

Germany  and  her  satellites,  as  well  as  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  their  allies  and  all  the  neutrals, 
began  to  play  the  American  game  of  propaganda 
from  the  minute  they  perceived  that  we  had  a  na¬ 
tional  mind.  They  played  the  game  hard,  at  times 
with  admirable  skill,  but — in  the  long  run — fruit¬ 
lessly,  for  argument,  however  entertainingly  pro¬ 
posed  or  insidiously  concealed,  did  not  make  us  decide. 
An  uncompromising  and  wholly  gratuitous  liberty  by 
Germany  settled  our  course.  And  then  last,  but 
by  no  means  least — there  is  point  in  using  the  old 
phrase:  Uncle  Sam  and  his  associates  and  auxiliaries, 
including  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  and  the  Salvation  Army,  went  in  for 
propaganda.  The  country  became  full  of  it.  Ten 
thousand  typewriters  leaped  out  of  their  oil¬ 
skins  to  do  their  bit  for  the  continued  hail¬ 
ing  of  Columbia. 

The  American  citizen  became  a  prey  to 
patriotism  on  the  rampage. 

His  restaurant  menu 
warned  him  to  be  sugarless 
and  meatless  and  wheatless; 
his  theatre  program  com¬ 
manded  him  to  lend  lavish¬ 
ly  to  his  Government;  his 
barber  and  his  traffic  cop 
collected  from  him  for  vari¬ 
ous  war  funds;  the  hoard¬ 
ings  on  his  native  heath 
carried  home  to  him  a  hun¬ 
dred  topical  lessons ;  his 
music,  his  movies,  and  all 
his  modes  of  conveyance 
flaunted  pertinent  questions 
concerning  patriotic  duty; 
and,  of  course,  every  possi¬ 
ble  medium  of  print,  from 
the  gorgeous,  multicolored 
covers  of  the  great  periodi¬ 
cals  to  the  sturdy  boiler 
plate  of  the  backwoods 
weeklies,  carried  propa¬ 
ganda  in  heavy  doses — 
prose,  verse,  fiction,  and 
straight  out-and-out  adver^ 
tising.  Propaganda  became 
more  than  prominent  or  all- 
pervading. 

Our  eyes  were  subdued 
everywhere  and  always 
by  the  tyrant,  and  if  any 
citizen,  from  purely  ex¬ 
perimental  motives,  sought 
to  shut  his  mind  to  the 
gospel  of  v’^ory  by  effort 
and  sacrifice  he  would  have 
been  surprised  to  find  it 


capturing  him  in  some  one  or  other  of  innumerable 
disguises. 

Increasingly  large  numbers  of  citizens  have  sought 
to  shut  out  propaganda  from  their  thoughts  simply 
because  it  is  the  fashion  to  regard  the  word  as  rep¬ 
resenting  an  undesirable  cause.  Like  charity  and 
other  good  and  true  nouns,  it  has  been  misapplied 
to  certain  forms  of  action  we  don’t  like.  The  worst 
enemies  of  our  language  are  not  the  honestly  igno¬ 
rant  or  recklessly  witty  persons  who  slay  grammar 
clumsily  or  put  to  the  rack  the  canons  of  rhetoric, 
but  the  proud  oracles  who  ruin  a  virgin  word  and 
launch  it  on  a  career  of  uselessness  by  prostituting 
its  meaning  to  suit  their  own  particular  bias.  Thus 
some  hot-headed  partisan  has  branded  as  propaganda 
the  apologetics  of  some  other  hot-headed  partisan, 
and  the  poor  word,  in  the  course  of  its  frequent 
meanderings  along  the  avenues  of  print,  has  been 
so  miscalled  and  abused  by  opponents — too  busily 
engaged  in  throwing  mud  at  each  other  to  care 
whether  or  not  they  hit  a  stately  Latin  member  of 
their  vocabularies — that  they  have  made  it  ridiculous. 

The  Sugaring  Must  Taste  Good 

PROPAGANDA  is  a  word  of  holy  origin  and 
associations.  An  active  department  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  known  as  Propaganda.  St. 
Paul  himself  can  be  quite  respectfully  termed  the 
premier  publicity  agent  of  Christendom.  Because 
of  hearty  misuse  propaganda  has  departed  widely 
from  its  original  sanctity;  now  it  is  a  word  of  most 
elastic  meaning.  The  orator  who  bellows  single  tax 
or  nihilism  on  a  street  corner  is  a  propagandist; 
so  is  the  gentleman  who,  in  the  course  of  a  two-hour 
dissertation  on  the  chrysanthemum,  slips  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  to  the  effect  that  the  Bolsheviki  made  a  mess 
of  the  Russian  rose  gardens  at  Novgorod.  The 
mellow-voiced  individual  who  rises 
in  a  ball  park  to  warble  the  most 
recent  ballad  is  a  propagandist; 
also  the  organist  who  inserts  a 
few  bars  of  Bach  into  a  thoroughly 
Anglican  recessional.  The  cartoon¬ 
ist  is  a  propagandist;  so  is  the 
illustrious  artist  who  sends  a  series 
of  portraits  of  British  generals  and 
statesmen  for  exhibition  in  a  Fifth 
Avenue  gallery.  If  we  choose  to 
consider  propaganda  an  illicit 
traffic,  we  can  prove  our  case  easily 
enough.  The  happiest  attitude, 
however,  is  to  take  propaganda  as  it  comes, 
and  not  to  bother  much  with  recognizing  and 
branding  it,  for  when  it  is  too  clumsy  and 
too  obvious  it  usually  defeats  its  own  end. 

Oral  propaganda  and  propaganda  of  the 
frank  billboard  variety  are  quickly  detected. 
Propaganda  conveyed  by  books,  excepting 
the  unique  instance  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,” 
has  never  been  sensationally  successful;  not 
enough  Toms,  Dicks,  or  Harrys  read  books, 
even  in  these  days  of  tortoise-shell  glasses. 
The  problem  or  propaganda  play  or  movie 
is  also  notoriously  ineffective.  In  the  words 
of  a  moving-picture  impresario,  you  must 
have  “entertainment  value”  to  put  anything 
over. 

And  there  we  lapse  into  a  false  expression, 
for  “to  put  over  a  thing”  has  come  to  bear 
a  suggestiveness  of  green-goods  practice.  In 
lawful  propaganda,  which  is  information  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  furtherance  of  public  interest 
in  some  beneficial  service,  there  is  no  green- 
goods  element,  although  the  persistent  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  point  which  is  bound  to  become 
monotonous — namely,  that  the  service  or 


movement  propagated  is  beneficial — must  be  arranged 
in  all  manner  of  styles.  The  greater  the  variety 
the  better  the  quality  of  propaganda.  Good  propa¬ 
ganda  is  a  modified  application  of  the  safe  and  sound 
rule  that  medicine  unacceptable  in  its  naked  form 
must  be  offered  in  a  chocolate  overcoat. 

The  thing  propagated  must  have  a  substantial 
claim  to  notice.  It  is  possible,  for  instance,  to  start 
a  drive  for  a  fund  for  the  preservation  of  decrepit 
regimental  mascots;  but  so  novel  and  entirely  use¬ 
less  a  movement  would  never  progress  beyond  the 
first  freak  story  of  its  announcement. 

Stories  Between  the  Lines 

PICK  up  your  newspaper  and  glance  at  the  head¬ 
line  “Huns  Take  Yank  Girls  for  Amazons,”  and 
your  interest,  according  to  the  book  reviewers 
and  higher  grade  department-store  copy  writers,  is 
instantly  caught.  Y ou  peruse  the  opening  paragraph : 

“Coblenz,  Germany,  Dec.  4,  1919. — Natives  of  the 
area  of  the  Rhineland  occupied  by  American  troops 
were  aroused  this  morning  by  rumors  that  the 
Americans  had  sent  an  army  of  amazons  into  Ger¬ 
many  for  police  duty.  The  rumors  caused  much 
excitement  and  as  many  inquiries  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Coblenz  and  surrounding  towns  and  villages 
thought  discreet  to  address  to  the  invading  con¬ 
querors,  who  are  subjected  to  severe  discipline  and 
forbidden  intercourse  with  civilians.  The  rumors 
were  finally  explained  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
natives  had  witnessed  the  entry  into  the  Third  Army 
area  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  girls,”  etc. 

There  is  a  liberal  education  in  that  brief  if  im¬ 
perfectly  written  paragraph.  We  catch  an  echo  of 
the  thrill  of  victory,  a  spurt  of  amusement  at  the 
consternation  of  the  conquered  Germans  (the  news 
value  of  the  item),  and  we  also  gather  that  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  girls  were  on  the  job  with  the  Army 
of  Occupation — precisely  what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  propa¬ 
gandists  intended  us  to  gather. 

We  are  “intrigued”  by  another  headline:  “National 
Anthem  Saves  Umpire,”  and  its  subsidiary:  “Clever 
Ruse  Halts  Rocks  when  Feeling  Waxes  High  at  Sol¬ 
dier  Ball  Game.”  Every  intelligent  human  being  is 
always  eager  to  read  about  a  clever  ruse.  We  read 
on  and  learn  that  in  Europe  a  Knights  of  Columbus 
athletic  director  who  had  undertaken  the  hazardous 
employment  of  umpiring  ball  games  between  rival 
regimental  nines  had  hit  upon  a  plan  to  minimize 
risk  to  his  person.  When  the  game  reached  a  tense 
moment,  and  a  faulty  decision  provoked  the  spec¬ 
tators  to  riot,  he  signaled  to  a  band  leader,  who, 
with  his  instrumentalists,  occupied  part  of  the  ball 
grounds.  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner”  was  struck 
up,  and  instantly  players  and  spectators  stood  at 
attention  and  remained  so  while  the  umpire  effected 
his  exit,  sardonically  eying  the  missiles  that  could 
not  be  thrown  until  the  music  stopped. 

Worthy  Niggers  in  Woodpiles 

IN  this  item  we  have  entertainment  value.  We 
cannot  read  it  without  feeling  some  admiration 
for  the  caliber  of  men  the  Knights  sent  overseas; 
we  also  learn,  incidentally,  that  the  Knights  provided 
the  boys  with  athletic  recreation.  The  final  object 
of  the  propaganda  cited  is  not  to  amuse,  but  to  let 
the  public  know  that  the  welfare  organizations  were 
spending  money  the  public  had  given  them  as  the 
givers  wanted  it  spent;  also  to  increase  the  public 
good  will,  so  that  future  appeals  for  support  would 
receive  generous  response.  Mostly  all  propaganda — 
excepting  that  of  the  Government,  the  Red  Cross, 
and  other  official  or  semiofficial  agencies — is  of  this 
indirect  nature.  It  must  be  to  get  into  print. 

Much  of  the  foreign  propaganda  with  which  this 
country  was  flooded  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in 
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the  last  months  of  1914,  and 
throughout  the  war  years,  was  of 
the  directly  justifying  kind.  Dern- 
burg,  it  will  be  remembered,  con¬ 
tributed  his  share,  and  had  to  get 
out  in  consequence.  Cecil  Ches¬ 
terton,  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  and 
other  British  literary  men  visited 
us,  and  France  and  Belgium. 

Austria  and  Italy  were  not  with¬ 
out  their  champions,  all  of  whom 
demonstrated  by  their  activities 
that,  no  matter  how  much  mightier 
than  the  sword  the  pen  might  be, 
the  pen,  in  times  of  emergency, 
sought  eagerly  to  enlist  the  sword 
as  an  ally  or  to  persuade  it  to 
at  least  remain  neutral. 

Unquestionably  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  publicity  is  human-interest 
stuff.  A  picture  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England  eating  Yankee 
griddle  cakes  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Eagle  Hut  in  London  greatly 
stimulated  popular  interest  in 
that  organization.  When  General 
Pershing  paused  in  the  parade  of 
the  1st  Division  down  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  and  kissed  a 
K.  of  C.  girl  before  several  thou¬ 
sand  cheering  spectators,  includ¬ 
ing  Cardinal  Mercier  and  Enrico 
Caruso,  the  K.  of  C.  was  on  the 
lips  and  in  the  minds  and,  doubtless,  the  hearts  of 
many  millions  who  chuckled  in  reading  of  the  inci¬ 
dent.  A  combination  of  circumstances  put  over  this 
picturesque  little  stunt.  The  girl,  a  pretty  stenog¬ 
rapher  in  the  organization’s  publicity  department, 
was  inspired  to  present  the  general  with  a  bouquet 
An  official  of  the  parade  cheerfully  promised  to  see 
that  any  breaks  in  the  procession  over  which  he  had 
control  would  be  so  disposed  as  to  give  the  girl  an 
opportunity  to  make  her  presentation.  Wistfully  t  le 
young  blonde  approached  General  Pershing,  who  re¬ 
warded  her  with  a  kiss.  But  (curses  on  the  luck!) 
the  press  photographers  had  their  elbows  in  each 
others’  ribs  so  that  a  picture  that  would  surely  have 
adorned  every  newspaper  and  many  magazines  m 
the  country  was  not  taken.  The  picture  that  was 
taken  appears  on  this  page! 

The  man  on  the  outside  of  the  great  publishing 
game  is  as  much  surprised  when  he  gets  his  first 
close-up  of  its  complexities  as  the  person  who  looks 
through  a  miscroscope  for  the  first  time.  He  finds 
what  was  apparently  a  simple  organism  to  be  a  little 
universe  in  itself.  Into  this  baffling  maze  of  news 
making  and  journal  manufacturing  the  publicity 
agent  must  insert  himself  to  get  results.  He  has 
to  face  the  hottest  competition.  The  editors  guard 
jealously  the  space  at  their  disposal.  They  are  in 
a  continuous  state  of  war  with  their  own  advertising 
managers.  What  must  be  their  attitude  toward  the 
intruder  whose  sole  object  is  to  get  space  without 
paying  for  it? 

The  publicity  agent  must  give  the  editors  snappy 
stuff,  stuff  with  a  punch,  stuff  that  has  all  the  in¬ 
definable  qualities  of  the  good  short  story.  Your 
exemplary  charitable  person  who  undertakes  to  do 
publicity  work  for  a  hospital  drive,  who  presents 
the  facts  of  the  case  with,  of  course,  the  names 
of  the  persons  interested,  to  his  local  editors,  and 
then  finds  the  stuff  ruthlessly  boiled  down  to  a  para¬ 
graph,  the  appeal  being  subordinated  in  importance 
to  the  appealers,  is  torn  with  emotion  and  filled  with 
hard  feelings  against  the  editors.  Better  for  him 
to  beg  or  bribe  an  anemic  working  girl  to  faint  at 
the  feet  of  the  mayor  of  the  town  and  be  rescued 
in  the  nick  of  time  by  internes  from  the  hospital  he 
is  attempting  to  boost.  Theatrical?  That  is  the 
highest  compliment  you  can  pay  to  effective  publicity. 

Two  Triumphs  of  the  K.  of  C. 

WHEN  the  editor  of  one  of  our  largest  popular 
magazines  was  asked  to  give  space  for  a  war- 
relief  organization  he  frankly  and  briefly  stated 
that  there  was  nothing  doing.  An  article  would  be 
unexciting  and  old,  therefore  taboo.  Fiction  and 
verse  were  suggested.  He  heard  the  suggestion 
amiably,  and  was  persistently  reminded  of  it.  At 
length  he  generously  assigned  his  best  staff  poet 
and  one  of  his  best  staff  ai'tists  to  attend  to  the 
p0em — a  two-page  layout  valued,  at  advertising 
rates,  at  about  $7,000,  but  absolutely  unpurchasable 
for  propaganda  purposes.  Then  one  of  his  most 
expensive  fictioneers  was  suddenly  insph-ed  with  the 
idea  to  renew  a  famous  character.  What  more  ap¬ 
propriate  than  to  put  him  in  the  uniform  of  the 
war-relief  organization  for  which  the  publicity  was 


Why  did  the  parade  of  the  1st  Division  in  New  York  halt  at  this  point: 


intended?  The  amiable  character  in  his  new  guise 
was  forced  to  subordinate  some  of  his  religious  con¬ 
victions;  but,  these  being  volatile,  little  spiritual 
damage  was  caused. 

To  achieve  this  result  it  was  necessary  for  the 
publicity  agent  to  plunge  bravely  or  recklessly  into 
the  machinery  of  that  publication.  He  emerged  with 
the  prize — but  only  after  he  could  show  that  the 
thing  could  be  done  without  impairing  the  magazine’s 
entertainment  value.  If  the  public’s  opinion  in  the 
matter  could  be  canvassed,  it  would  unquestionably 
vote  for  its  publicity  in  some  such  attractive  dis¬ 
guise.  A  bare  prospectus  of  hopes  and  results  is 
too  prosaic  and  practical. 

Sensationalism  is  the  most  acceptable  form  of 
publicity.  It  is  a  form  which  a  press  agent  achieves 
once  in  his  lifetime,  and  then  passes  into  old  age 
and  a  happy  death  with  a  firm  and  justifiable  con¬ 
viction  that  he  has  contributed  to  the  world’s  ad¬ 
vancement.  Emotionalism  comes  next  as  a  result 
getter — the  story  about  beauty  or  ugliness,  sorrow 
or  joy.  But,  accept  it  as  an  axiom,  publicity  matter 
cannot  be  too  sensational.  The  great  American  pub¬ 
lic  welcomes  pitiless  publicity;  it  has  no  interest  in 
pitiful  publicity,  and  the  worst  form  of  pitiful  pub¬ 
licity  is  publicity  written  from  the  press  agent’s 
viewpoint  without  consideration  for  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  the  public. 

The  Impervious  British 

THE  British  appear  to  be  singular  in  their  cold¬ 
ness  toward  sensational  publicity.  Perhaps  the 
writer,  despite  his  sins,  can  claim  to  be  the  pio¬ 
neer  of  American  publicity  methods  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  When  the  Knights  of  Columbus  com¬ 
menced  operations  in  London  on  a  large  scale,  the 
story  of  these  operations  was  presented  in  imposing 
style  after  surprisingly  large  sums  of  dollars  had 
been  reduced  to  less  imposing  figures  in  pounds. 
This  story  was  taken  to  the  London  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  there  was  no 
conference  of  the  London  editors  or  subeditors  on 
the  subject;  yet  each  London  newspaper,  from  the 
staid  old  “Times”  to  the  lively  “Reynolds,”  ran  the 
story  in  a  colorless  matter-of-fact  style,  stripping  it 
of  all  attractive  phrasing,  under  the  same  noncom¬ 
mittal  headline:  “Knights  of  Columbus!” 

Press-agent  stunts,  elaborately  arranged  and  psy¬ 
chologically  timed,  or  the  rather  vulgar  capitalizing 
of  current  fads  or  news  “runs,”  may  be  vehicles 
for  propaganda,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  contain 
timely  news  of  some  aspect  of  the  subject  that  the 
public  hasn’t  read  about.  Not  one  of  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  Americans  who  peruse  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  has  failed  to  read  many  of 
these  pieces  of  propaganda  in  their  limitless  forms 
of  presentation.  Glance  through  an  interesting  bit 
of  social  gossip  and  you  find  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  shop  inserted  somewhere;  read  the  story  of 
a  freak  dinner  and  there  appears  the  name  of  a 
certain  hotel  or  restaurant;  scan  lines  about  a  honey¬ 
moon  or  funeral  and  the  name  of  an  actress  or  a 
theatre  suddenly  crops  up.  All  these  are  tricks  of 
the  propaganda  trade,  inescapable,  and  established 
by  custom.  They  are  the  least  reputable  means  of 


propaganda;  but  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun. 

Far  from  being  chary  of  propa¬ 
ganda,  we  should  regard  it  as 
part  of  life’s  daily  content.  We 
are  all  propagandists;  human  na¬ 
ture  is  a  bundle  of  emotions  and 
propaganda.  In  any  ordinary 
conversation  the  conversers  will 
invariably-  slip  in  a  fair  quota 
of  “I’s”  and  “me’s” — personal 
propaganda,  putting  ourselves 
over..  Escape  it?  Why,  welcome 
it  with  open  arms.  The  stuff  does 
us  good. 

There  was  a  gentleman  in  Bos¬ 
ton  who  had  carefully  abstained 
from  contributing  to  the  funds 
of  a  certain  organization;  he 
thought  it  mere  duplication  of 
effort,  useless  expenditure.  Inci¬ 
dentally  he  increased  his  reputa¬ 
tion  for  being  a  tightwad.  One 
day  he  appeared  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  organization.  He 
placed  a  crisp  ten-dollar  bill  on 
the  cashier’s  desk  and  called  for 
a  receipt. 

“I  read  in  this  morning’s  paper 
that  one  of  your  workers  had 
broken  the  record  for  swimming 
across  the  Seine,”  he  said,  which 
didn’t  explain  his  gift.  The 
worker  had  no  business  to  be  swimming  the  Seine; 
he  should  rather  have  been  tramping  through  some 
uninteresting  camp  in  the  backlands  of  France.  But 
the  reputed  tightwad  had  been  led  to  change  his 
opinion  of  the  organization  by  reading  of  the  little 
stunt.  He  had  been  persuaded  to  do  a  service  for 
the  organization  and  himself  because  the  absence 
of  that  bit  of  charity  would  have  left  a  blank  space 
in  his  otherwise  creditable  war  record. 

Optimism  the  Mainspring 

WHY,  if  you  are  interested  in  a  certain  story, 
should  you  suspect  it  as  “press-agent  stuff” 
or  reject  it  because  it  happens  to  have  the  name 
of  a  notable  or  of  a  benevolent  organization  or  of 
a  plain,  everyday  business  corporation  tucked  some¬ 
where  inside  the  lines?  It  would  be  as  logical  to 
scrap  an  automobile  or  any  other  useful  article  be¬ 
cause  it  bears  the  name  of  its  manufacturer.  There 
are  so  many  good  things  being  done  every  day  in 
this  naughty  world  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  even 
a  fraction  of  them.  Welcome,  then,  the  propagandist 
who  sedulously  attends  to  the  job  of  Informing  you 
of  some  of  them.  He  is  rendering  yeoman  service 
to  the  benevolent  and  neglected  god  Optimism,  and 
the  fact  that  he  is  being  paid  well  for  the  job 
shouldn’t  prejudice  us  one  way  or  another.  We 
should  rather  rejoice  at  the  implied  compliment 
that  we  are  wise  folk  who  cannot  be  caught  by 
any  but  professionals. 

The  propaganda  projects  that  never  mature  are 
beyond  accounting.  The  propagandist  frequently 
dreams  and  thinks  and  summonses  his  muse,  or 
genie,  or  inventive  faoulty  in  vain.  He  has  the  best 
of  intentions  toward  the  public;  his  only  request 
is  that  it  hear  his  tale — when  he  can  tell  it,  and 
he  labors  diligently  to  make  the  tale  as  attractive 
as  possible. 

He  may  occasionally  overdo  things,  but  we  must 
refer  this  failing  back  to  human  nature.  Who  pays 
any  attention  to  an  individual  in  a  crowd  unless 
he  thrusts  an  umbrella  up  to  the  scorching  sun  or 
leaps  up  and  proclaims  himself  by  some  other  stop- 
look-listen  device? 

The  honest  editor  is  always  on  guard.  His  blue 
pencil  and  yawning  wastebasket  save  his  readers 
from  a  thousand  times  more  columns  of  propaganda 
than  he  permits  to  go  before  them.  It  would  be 
an  interesting  experiment  for  a  newspaper  to  lay  off 
its  staff  and  print  nothing  but  unsolicited  propa¬ 
ganda.  The  paper  would  still  be  greatly  over¬ 
crowded  and  would  pass  quickly  under  the  hammer. 

Your  alert  editor  knows  all  the  tricks  of  the 
propaganda  trade;  the  entire  negative  side  of  his 
job  is  to  keep  his  paper  free  from  ordinary  “ax 
grinding.” 

%  Take  up  your  morning  or  evening  paper  or  weekly 
or  monthly  magazine  with  confidence,  and  if  you  de¬ 
tect  propaganda  it  is  worth-while  stuff.  It  has  had 
to  pass  an  editor  who  is  the  same  sort  of  American 
as  yourself.  He  is  satisfied  that  the  object  of  the 
propaganda  is  sound  and  that  its  form  is  acceptable, 
and  he  knows  your  tastes  pretty  well.  And  one  can 
always  leave  it  alone.  He  who  runs  may  read;  he 
may  also  simply  run. 
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CR ANTON  watched  the  other  with  a  half- 
amused,  half-pitying  smile  at  play  under  his 
ragged  mustache.  He  was  so  refreshingly 
alive,  this  boy.  To  him  there  was  nothing 
without  its  meaning:  a  sunset  over  the  lagoon  was 
a  thing  of  beauty  instead  of  the  inevitable  finale  of 
another  day.  The  antics  of  a  soldier  crab  were  of 
intense  interest.  A  quivering  palm  frond,  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  surf  and  reef,  a  native  meke  on  the  beach, 
and  now  the  recording  of  such  things  in  colored 
paints  on  a  square  of  canvas,  were  all  matters  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  this  fellow  Spiers. 

In  a  way  it  was  amusing  to  watch,  but  now  pa¬ 
thetic!  How  long  might  enthusiasm  be  expected  to 
last  on  Sanamba?  Cranton  tried  to  remember  in  his 
own  case,  and  failed.  He  had  had  his  dreams,  such 
dreams,  but  it  had  also  been  necessary  to  live,  and 
a  played-out  banana  patch  leaves  little  time  for  side 
issues.  That  is  what  Cranton’s  dreams  had  become 
inside  of  a  year — or  was  it  six  months?  True,  he 
had  succeeded  in  living,  but  to  what  end?  His 
glance  traveled  down  his  loose-jointed  figure  past 
the  attenuated  legs  in  their  soiled  and  crumpled 
ducks  to  a  pair  of  very  large,  very  shapeless 
boots,  then  across  the  room  to  Spiers.  The  boy 
wore  a  tie,  and  there  were  the  remains  of  a 
crease  down  his  ducks;  a  crease,  on  Sanamba! 

An  involuntary  sound  escaped  Cranton. 

“What’s  the  joke?” 

Spiers  had  evidently  taken  it  for  a  laugh.  He 
was  scraping  his  palette  with  deft  thor¬ 
oughness. 

“Nothing,  everything,”  said  Cran¬ 
ton,  levering  himself  out  of  the  chair. 

“Finished?” 

“Yes.  What  do  you  think  of  it?” 

Cranton  stood  in  front  of  the  picture, 
chin  on  chest,  his  legs  slightly  apart. 

“  ‘The  Beachcomber,’  ”  he  sug¬ 
gested,  after  a  pause. 

Spiers  laughed. 

“No,  ‘The  Planter,”’  he  corrected; 

“and  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  I  like  it.” 

“Then  that’s  all  right,”  said  Cranton. 

“It’s  got  sunlight,  and  the  effect  of 
sunlight;  that’s  what  I  was  after. 

That  fellow  couldn’t  be  anything  else 
than  a  planter.” 

“Thanks,”  said  Cranton. 

“Well,  could  he?” 

“No,  of  course  not.”  Cranton  lounged 
back  to  his  chair.  “I’ve  earned  a  whisky 
and  sparklet,”  he  announced,  adding 
irrelevantly:  “Weren’t  you  considered 
pretty  good,  ‘back  there’?” 

Spiers  colored  slight¬ 
ly.  “Lor’,  no,”  he  said; 

“mediocre,  good  old 
rank-and-file,  that’s  all. 

Myriads  of  us  crawling 
over  each  other  like 
ants;  you  know  the 
game.” 

Cranton  nodded  slow¬ 
ly.  “Yes,”  he  said.  “I 
know  the  game.” 

Spiers  waited.  He 
had  often  waited  be¬ 
fore,  but  Cranton  never 
enlarged,  and  somehow 
one  gets  out  of  the 
habit  of  asking  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  islands. 

It  came  as  rather  a 
surprise,  therefore, 
when  the  other’s  deep 
voice  went  on: 

“But  before  I  became 
an  animated  banana  I 
used  to  like  to  think  I 
knew  something  about 
it,  and  I  should  say 
that’s  good.”  He  nodded 
toward  the  easel. 

“These  be  cheering 
words,”  grinned  Spiers, 
with  a  finger  on  the  sparklet  siphon, 
when.” 

“And  I  mean  ’em,”  insisted  Cranton. 

“Some  of  your  things  are  good;  all  of  them 
are  original.” 

“Oh,  I  grant  that,”  said  Spiers,  subsiding 
into  a  chair.  “They’re  nothing  if  not  orig¬ 


inal.  I’m  a  crank  on  originality;  that’s  why  I  came 
out  here.  I’m  going  to  make  ’em  sit  up  and  take 
notice  ‘back  there,’  or  perish  in  the  effort.  I  loathe 
half  measures.” 

“Quite,”  said  Cranton. 

“And  I  loathe  mediocrity,”  Spiers  went  on;  “to 
my  mind  it’s  worse  than  failure.”  He  leaned  for¬ 
ward  with  characteristic  abruptness,  his  strong, 
delicately  shaped  hands  working  between  his  knees. 
“Do  you  know  what  I  mean?” 

Cranton  nodded. 

“Somehow  I  believe  you  do,  and — isn’t  it  awful? 
Ninety  per  cent  of  us  are  mediocre,  and  perfectly 
content  to  remain  so.  I’m  not;  not  content,  I  mean. 
It’s  like  being  in  an  overpopulated  valley  shut  in 
by  mountains  and  never  getting  a  glimpse  of  what 
lies  beyond.  Isn’t  it  better  to  have  a  shot  at  climb¬ 
ing,  even  with  the  chance  of  coming  a  cropper? 
But  here,  I’m  getting  picturesque.”  Spiers  lifted  his 
glass  with  an  apologetic  flourish. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Cranton.  “I  like  it.  Well, 
what  did  you  do?” 

“Do?”  Spiers  looked  round  at  the  gaunt  figure 
in  the  cane  chair.  “I  came  out  here.” 

“And  that  was  your  idea  of  climbing  those  moun¬ 
tains  of  yours?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  hope  you  like  the  view.” 

Spiers’s  boyish  laugh  rang  out,  disturbing  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  strutting  minah  birds  on  the  veranda. 

“You’re  a  dry  stick,  Cranton,”  he 
said;  “but,  yes,  I  like  it  immensely. 
It’s  a  new  view;  it’s  something  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  that’s  what  I’m  after: 
new  color,  new  form,  new  ideas.  It’s 
going  to  be  the  making  of  me.”  He 
paused,  then  went  on  as  though  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  other’s  presence. 
“There  we  were,  all  trailing  along 
the  same  old  rut,  day  after  day,  and 
likely  to  go  on  doing  it  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  Why?  Because  people, 
especially  people  without  means,  are 
mortally  afraid  of  losing  their  way 
if  they  get  out  of  the  rut.  It’s  safe, 
even  if  it  doesn’t  lead  anywhere. 
Well,  I’ve  climbed  out  of  it,  and  stand 
to  win  or  lose.  Thrilling,  isn’t  it?” 


S' 


PIERS  thrust  his  hands  deep  into 
his  pockets  and  looked  around  with 
an  air  of  mock  defiance. 

“I  suppose  it  is,”  said  Cranton. 

*  “But,  then,  I  can’t  imagine  you  being  thrilled 
by  anything,”  continued  Spiers  airily;  “and  in 
a  way  I  envy  you.  You’re  a  planter;  your 
plantation  keeps  you,  and  nothing  else  matters.” 

Cranton  winced,  then  smiled. 

“In  fact,  I’m  one  of  your  fellows  down  in 
the  valley — or  was  it  a  rut?”  he  suggested 
whimsically. 

“Now  you’re  getting  at  me.” 

“Not  a  bit;  it’s  the  truth.” 


“Say 


‘I  loathe  mediocrity,”  Spiers  went  on;  ‘‘to  my  mind  it’s  worse  than  failure" 


“And  it’s  the  truth  that  in  a  way  I  envy  you,” 
said  Spiers,  wriggling  out  of  his  chair  and  pacing 
the  mat-strewn  floor  with  puckered  brow.  “It’s  not 
so  pleasant  to  have  an  incurable  disease  gnawing  at 
your  vitals,  and  that’s  what  this  amounts  to.”  He 
indicated  the  canvases  against  the  wall  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand.  “To  be  eternally  chevied  by  some¬ 
thing  inside  you  that  wants  to  be  expressed;  I  tell 
you,  Cranton,  it’s  not  all  jam.  Sometimes  I  wish 
— I  wish — ” 

“Don’t  you  get  to  wishing  for  anything  else  than 
what  lies  ahead  of  you,”  Cranton  broke  in.  “You 
be  chevied  all  you  can,  and  get  out  of  here  with  the 
results  as  quick  as  the  Lord’ll  let  you.  I’m  tell¬ 
ing  you  now.” 

Spiers  was  surprised  into  silence.  This  was  a 
new  phase  of  Cranton. 

“I  hope  I  haven’t  offended — ”  he  began. 

“Offended  nothing!”  boomed  the  other;  “you  can’t 
offend  me;  and  as  for  envying  me — ”  He  laughed 
shortly,  bitterly,  and  held  out  his  two  gnarled  hands; 
then,  turning  abruptly,  passed  out  into  the  blinding 
sunlight  of  the  beach. 

“Rum  old  stick,”  mused  Spiers.  “I  hope  I  haven’t — 
Ah,  here  they  come!” 

IT  was  evening,  and  the  fishing  canoes  were  drift¬ 
ing  by  to  their  village  down  the  coast.  Their  crews 
chanted  sonorously  of  Vonu,  the  great  turtle  that 
had  lured  one  of  their  ancestors  to  his  death  among 
the  coral  caverns  of  Sanamba.  From  far  away  came 
the  plaintive  hoot  of  a  conch.  Already  the  night 
flowers  were  opening  their  waxen  petals  and  spilling 
their  store  of  fragrance  on  the  stagnant  air. 

Spiers  leaned  on  the  veranda  railing,  the  languor¬ 
ous  charm  of  it  all  stealing  over  him  like  an  opiate. 

At  the  bend  in  the  red-earth  path  leading  up  to 
his  bungalow,  Cranton  stopped  to  release  a  banana 
bud  from  a  creeping  vine.  The  weeding  was  disgrace¬ 
fully  in  arrears,  as  usual.  Then  there  was  shipping 
day  next  Friday,  and  after  that  more  weeding,  more 
clearing,  the  eternal  struggle  with  primeval  jungle, 
the  eternal — rut. 

He  passed  on  up  the  path. 

That  night  a  whim  seized  Cranton.  He  played  his 
symphony,  the  expression  in  music  of  all  that  had 
enchanted  him  during  his  early  days  in  the  islands. 
He  played  it  on  the  only  instrument  immune  to  a 
tropical  climate,  the  organ  that  had  stood  untouched 
in  a  corner  of  his  untidy  living  room  for  over  three 
years.  It  was  this  that  had  been  his  dream  before 
the  “rut”  claimed  him,  and  “back  there”  Bataldi  had 
deigned  to  say  that  he  was  promising. 

The  child  of  Cranton’s  genius  rolled  through  the 
open  windows  into  the  night,  and  was  lost  among 
the  groves.  Delightfully  simple  of  accomplishment, 
this  dream  of  his  had  seemed  five  years  ago.  He  was 
to  go  away  and  find  some  elysium  where  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  a  living  while  developing  his  talent, 
and  return  to  take  a  capital  by  storm.  With  an 
elaborate  gesture  and  a  pursing  of  the  lips  Bataldi 
had  said  that  it  was  possible.  Well,  he  had  come  to 
Sanamba;  he  had  contrived  to  live  at  Sanamba,  and 

he  knew  full  well  that 
he  would  die  at  Sanamba. 
It  was  a  way  Sanamba 
had.  Cranton  smiled  whim¬ 
sically  as  he  played.  If 
only  it  had  not  been  nec¬ 
essary  to  live.  If  only — 
Cranton’s  eye  caught  the 
glint  of  a  white  Sulu  in 
the  veranda  doorway.  It 
was  the  half-caste  overseer 
come  for  the  next  day’s 
orders.  The  music  ceased. 

“Clearing,  Weslie,”  said 
Cranton  without  turning 
his  head;  “we  shall  be 
choked  out  if  we  don’t 
tackle  the  west  block; 
and  the  bush  track  over 
the  mangroves  must  be  seen  to 
before  shipping  day — ” 

The  overseer  withdrew  noise¬ 
lessly,  but  the  spell  was  broken. 
Cranton  put  away  the  symphony 
and  played  no  more. 

The  next  afternoon  Spiers 
dropped  in,  hot  and  enthusiastic, 
from  the  beach. 

“Now  that  you’ve  saved  my 
life,”  he  said,  putting  down  an 
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empty  glass,  “do  you  mind  telling  me  what  all  this 
is?”  He  led  Cranton  on  to  the  veranda,  and  one 
by  one  extracted  from  a  native  reed  basket  a  weird 
assortment  of  South  Pacific  animalcuke. 

“It  beats  me  that  you  never  take  a  stroll,”  he 
babbled  on.  “I  saw  my  first  twelve-inch  land  crab 
to-day;  and  did  you  ever  see  anything  like  a  rock 
pool  for  variety  of  life  and  color?  Unbelievable 
little  beggars  darting  in  and  out  of  the  coral  or 
buried  in  the  sand.  For  instance,  what’s  this?” 

“Beche  de  mer,”  said  Cranton,  leaning  over  the 
mess  with  a  tolerant  smile. 

“And  this?” 

“Troca.  You  may  think  that  your  shirt  buttons 
are  mother-of-pearl,  but  they’re  not;  they  re  tioca 
shell,  twenty-one  pounds  a  ton,  delivered  in  Sydney.” 

“Never  saw  such  a  fellow  as  you  are  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  side  of  everything.  Look  at  the  coloring; 
isn’t  that  worth  more  than  money?  What’s  this. 

Cranton  did  not  answer.  He  was  staring  across 
the  litter  at  a  dull-gray  substance  about  the  size  of 

a  coconut.  . ,  ,,  , 

“Oh.  I  brought  that  along  because  I  couldn  t  make 

it  out,”  said  Spiers.  “Found  it  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bay,  half  under  the  sand.  It  smells  queer,  and 
looks  queer,  and  that’s  as  fai  as  I  got. 

Cranton  took  it  in  his  hand  and  weighed  it 

thoughtfully.  He  was 
so  long  in  answering 
that  Spiers’s  active 
mind  had  already 
passed  on  to  other 
matters. 

:  .  It  may  sound 
futile,”  he  was  say¬ 
ing,  “but  why  not9 
There  are  marine  sub¬ 
jects;  why  not  sub¬ 
marine?  No  one  s 
ever  really  done  it, 
and  some  of  these 
coral  gardens  are  in 
finitely  more  beauti 
ful  than  anything  wc 
have  on  ’land.  As  a 
flight  of  fancy,  what 
do  you  think?  . 

Cranton  heard  him 
prattling  on,  but  he 
was  not  listening;  he 
was  staring  at  the 
dull-gray  substance  in 
his  hand.  It  was  not 
until  Spiers  had 
taken  his  usual  hur¬ 
ried  departure  in  an 
swer  to  his  dinner  lali 
that  Cranton  realized 
he  had  not  spoken. 

In  a  stride  he  wa- 
at  the  veranda  rail, 
but  Spiers  was  out  of 
sight.  There  was  a 
dazed  expression  on 
Cranton’s  face  as  he 
turned  back  to  the  liv 
i  ing  room.  Why  had 
he  not  spoken? 

Why  was  Spiers  al- 
i  ways  in  such  an  infer- 

1  nal  hurry,  mentally  and  physically?  If  he  would 
j  only  give  a  fellow  time  to  find  his  tongue — but  no, 

1  he  must  go  dashing  off,  leaving  behind  him  a  young 
]  fortune  in  the  shape  of  a  dull-gray  substance  about 
1  the  size  of  a  coconut.  Cranton  placed  it  carefully 
1  on  the  table  and  stood  looking  dully  at  its  unctuous 
i  sheen  under  the  yellow  light  of  the  swinging  lamp, 
i  There  was  not  a  doubt  that  it  was  ambergris. 

1  Neither  was  there  a  doubt  that  it  was  worth  all  of 
seven  hundred  pounds. 

And  Spiers  had  found  it;  Fate  the  jester  had  seen 
‘  to  that.  The  irony  of  the  thing  wrung  a  mirthless 
laugh  from  Cranton.  It  was  so  natural,  so  exactly 
what  happens  in  this  comic-opera  world:  a  youth, 
t  laughing  through  life,  stumbles  on  a  prize  that  an- 
i  other,  toiling  along  the  rut,  has  spent  his  best  years 
\  in  a  struggle  to  acquire,  and  failed:  the  little  over- 
i  plus  that  makes  things  possible.  It  was  luck,  fate, 
1  destiny,  everything  that  is  inexplicable,  but  it  was  a 
J  fact.  Spiers  could  go  “back  there”  now,  and  mold 
I  his  dreams  into  realities  in  security  and  comfort, 
i  What  could  not  he,  Cranton,  do  with  the  same  oppor- 
f  tunity?  The  question  impelled  him  toward  his  favor- 
e  ite  chair,  where  he  sat  staring  unseeingly  through 
i  the  open  windows  into  the  blue-black  darkness. 

I  Once,  as  though  in  a  dream,  he  crossed  the  room 
\  to  the  organ.  His  hand  was  outstretched  toward  the 

symphony,  when  it  was  withdrawn.  Perhaps  he 


feared  that  if  he  played,  the  temptation  would  be 
too  strong;  who  knows?  It  was  only  necessary  to «. 
say  nothing. 

The  moon  rode  clear  of  the  palm  tops,  and  Cran¬ 
ton  still  sat  motionless,  with  Opportunity,  in  the 
shape  of  a  dull-gray  substance,  at  his  elbow. 

He  thought  that  he  was  fighting  with  his  con¬ 
science,  that  he  was  deciding  what  he  would  do;  but 
in  reality  there  was  never  a  doubt.  He  told  Spiers 
first  thing  in  the  morning. 

The  boy  took  it  very  calmly,  it  seemed  to  Cranton, 
almost  casually.  “It’s  always  been  like  that  with 
me,”  he  said,  sitting  up  under  the  mosquito  bar  and 
grinning  serenely  over  his  knees.  Something  gen¬ 
erally  turns  up,  doesn’t  it?” 

Cranton  went  back  to  his  clearing. 

“Do  you  know  what’s  going  to  happen?”  Spiers 
asked  him  that  evening,  and  answered  the  question 
in  the  same  breath.  “We’re  going  to  Suva  by  Fri¬ 
day’s  boat  to  sell  that  stuff,  see  how  my  daubs  look 
in  a  frame,  and  indulge  in  a  mild  celebration.  Of 
course  you’ll  say  ‘no,’  but  that  doesn’t  matter,  you  le 
coming.  Sanamba  will  get  you  body  and  soul  if  you 
don’t  watch  it.” 

Cranton  smiled.  n 

“I’ll  come  and  watch  you  get  fleeced,  if  you  like, 
he  said.  He  knew  the  trip  would  be  in  the  nature  of 


After  a  struggle  against  heavy  odds  he  soared  in  mid-air  for  a  space,  then,  almost  immediately,  came  peace  in  oblivion 

a  farewell,  and  he  had  come  to  like  the  boy.  Already 
Spiers  was  itching  for  the  tangible  rewards  of  his 
toil  among  bricks  and  mortar  and  real  live  men  and 
women,  which  was  precisely  as  it  should  be. 

So  it  was  that  for  once  Cranton  accompanied  his 
own  produce  to  market,  when  the  rickety  old  Andi 
Keba  sailed  from  Sanamba  landing. 


IN  Suva,  Spiers  was  like  a  schoolboy  let  loose,  and 
toward  evening  he  became  confidential.  It  was 
inevitable,  and  Cranton  listened  to  his  outpour¬ 
ings  with  an  easy  tolerance  that  grew  to  vague  sus¬ 
picion,  and  finally  alarm. 

“This  is  good  enough  for  me,”  the  boy  announced 
at  last.  They  were  sitting  on  the  hotel  veranda  at 
the  time,  with  the  harbor  and  the  fantastic  peaks 
of  Viti  Levu  outspread  before  them.  “What  s  this 
thing  called  art,  anyway?  What  is  it  but  a  bubble 
that  you  chase  most  of  your  life  and  burst  when  you 
touch  it?  I  tell  you,  Cranton,  I’ve  been  thinking 
lately  I  want  something  a  bit  more  substantial, 
less  highfaluting.  What’s  the  matter  with  Sanamba 
and  a  trim  little  banana  patch  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  yours?” 

He  said  a  great  deal  more,  and  Cranton  listened 
without  comment,  but  with  a  dull  foreboding  in  his 
heart.  He  recognized  the  symptoms  from  his  own  of 
early  days,  but  their  very  unexpectedness  in  Spiers’s 
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case  came  as  a  shock.  He  was  so  alive,  this  boy,  and 
the  rut  yawned  for  him  like  an  open  grave. 

When  it  was  over,  and  Spiers  had  announced  his 
firm  intention  of  calling  at  the  Lands’  Office  the 
next  morning,  Cranton  went  out  into  the  glare  of 
Victoria  Parade  and  walked  under  the  mango  trees 
beside  the  harbor.  He  knew  that  there  was  only  one 
chance  for  Spiers,  and  he  must  have  that  chance. 

Cranton  set  off  with  unaccustomed  briskness  in  the 
direction  of  the  town.  He  had  found  certain  matters 
to  attend  to. 

Nothing  but  a  meke  would  suit  Spiers.  The  am¬ 
bergris  had  been  sold  and  the  celebration  must  fol¬ 
low,  a  native  feast  in  true  island  fashion.  Cranton 
arranged  it  all.  Ratu  Nasomi  was  an  old  friend  of 
his,  and  that  was  enough.  It  was  held  in  the  guest 
house  of  a  native  village  across  the  harbor. 

Spiers’s  impression  of  it  was  a  trifle  vague.  He 
remembered  the  excellent  fish  soup  served  in  coconut 
shells,  the  turtle  steak  and  mealy  taro  root  that 
melted  in  the  mouth.  Also  he  had  dim  recollections 
of  the  meke  that  followed,  the  kava  ceremony,  a 
sonorous  chanting  and  the  swaying  brown  bodies  of 
the  dancers;  but  over  all  there  was  a  strange  and 
not  unpleasant  haze.  Undoubtedly  his  celebration 
was  a  huge  success. 

Dreams  followed.  It  was  as  though  he  soared  in 

mid-air  for  a  space, 
then  floated  to  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  plash¬ 
ing  water.  A  touch  of 
nightmare  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  meaningless 
but  tough  struggle 
against  heavy  odds,  to 
be  followed  almost  im¬ 
mediately  by  peace  in 
oblivion. 


THE  conspirators 
stood  on  the  wharf, 
watching  the  stern 
lights  of  the  floating 
hotel  grow  fainter 
down  the  harbor  fair¬ 
way.  “I  have  no  notion 
what  it  was  all  about,” 
said  Ratu  Nasomi, 
who  prided  himself  on 
his  faultless  English, 
“but  I  presume  we 
may  regard  our  ef¬ 
forts  as  a  success,” 

“U  nadulter- 
ated,”  said  Cranton, 
pandering  unblushing- 
ly  to  his  old  friend’s 
weakness  for  long 
words.  “I  have  to 
thank  you,  Ratu — and 
the  kava.” 

“Ah,  the  kava!  It 
is  a  conglomeration  of 
our  own.  My  grand¬ 
father —  but  perhaps 
that  is  best  left  in  ob¬ 
scurity.  As  long  as  it 
has  been  of  use,  old 
friend,  its  invention 
has  been  vindicated.” 
“I  think  it  has  been  of  use,”  mused  Cranton,  still 
staring  after  the  dwindling  stern  lights. 

“And  so  you  do  not  approve  of  my  poor  countiy. 
Ratu  Nasomi  flicked  his  cigar  ash  into  the  sea. 

“For  some  people,  no.”  . 

“And  your  friend  was  one?  Promising,  perhaps. 
“Sufficiently  so  to  be  given  a  chance.” 

“You  may  be  right,  and  I  do  not  doubt  your  inten¬ 
tions  were  of  the  best;  but  you.  have  my  sympathy 
if  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  come  back.” 

Cranton  hunched  his  lean  shoulders  m  a  way  he 
had  “I  hardly  think  he  will,”  he  answered  absently; 
“not  with  a  first  single  for  a  temperate  zone,  a 
bracing  breeze  blowing  through  the  porthole  ot  a 
morning,  and  his  career  to  discuss  with  a  pretty  girl 
who’s  a  good  listener.  Then  there  are  the  pictures; 
he’ll  find  himself  looking  through  those  before  the 
day’s  out.  San  Francisco’s  a  good  long  way  to 
think  about  coming  back  from.  .  .  .”  Cranton  smilec 
his  wry  smile.  “All  the  same,  I  should  like  to  see 
him  when  he  wakes  up  aboard  the  Megantic  instead 
of  the  Andi  Keba,"  he  added  thoughtfully. 

There  fell  a  silence  between  them,  broken  at  last 
by  Ratu  Nasomi’s  inevitable  invitation. 

It  brought  Cranton  out  of  his  reverie. 

“Thanks,  no,”  he  said,  turning  toward  a  rickety 
little  steamer  unloading  bananas  along  the  wharf; 
“I  must  be  getting  back  to  the — to  Sanamba.” 
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Going  through  the  “dangerous  literature ” 


in  a  Russian  society’s  headquarters 


Truck  load  of  “incendiary  matter”  arriving  at  police  headquarters  in  New  York 


BAITING  THE  BOLSHEVIST 


A  BOSTONIAN  I  know  was  stopped  the  other 
day  because  he  happened  to  have  a  black 
beard  and  a  red  necktie  placed,  as  it  were, 
in  juxtaposition.  The  sensitive  officer  of  the 
law  (also  Bostonian)  simply  could  not  let  that  com¬ 
bination  pass  unnoticed.  However,  Boston  demands 
more  than  a  necktie  and  some  whiskers  of  a  Bolshe¬ 
vist,  and  my  friend  escaped.  Lucky  for  him  that  he 
had  not  taken  this  tactless  apparel  elsewhere — to 
Pittsburgh,  for  instance — where  his  Back  Bay  flat 
“A”  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  a  foreign 
accent  and  landed  him  in  jail.  As  it  is  he  feels  that 
he  must  be  more  careful  these  days.  He  has  trimmed 
his  beard  to  family-physician  dimensions  and  changed 
his  red  tie  for  a  blue  one. 

Here  is  a  warning  to  all  good  citizens  to  do  like¬ 
wise.  We  have  just  survived  a  period  of  amateur 
detection  of  our  neighbor’s  hired  girl  who  sounded 
to  us  like  a  German,  who  certainly  had  a  beau  in 
Milwaukee,  but  who  turned  out  Irish  in  the  end. 
This  was  the  only  kind  of  war  the  home  folks  could 
fight,  and  the  spirit  of  it  is  still  with  us. 

Bolshevists — Imported  and  Homemade 

NEVITABLY  the  Russians  in  this  country  come 
in  for  most  of  our  unfriendly  attention.  Bolshe¬ 
vism  is  a  Russian  institution;  all  Russians  are 
potentially  Bolshevists.  The  fact  that  the  Centralia 
murders  were  the  crimes  of  non-Russian  murderers 
has  no  effect  on  this  conviction.  The  I.  W.  W.  vio¬ 
lence  is  the  work  of  an  American  institution.  No 
matter,  give  the  Russians  what’s  coming  to  ’em.  We 
break  up  German  opera  in  New  York,  scare  the 
mayor  of  Lynn  into  forbidding  a  concert  by  Fritz 
Kreisler,  scatter  a  Debs  protest  meeting  in  Reading. 
Common  violence,  this,  but  it  does  not  reflect  on  our 
own  eminent  respectability.  Somehow  these  foreign¬ 
ers  must  be  to  blame — probably  the  Russians  with 
their  Bolshevism;  let’s  get  together  and  run  some 
of  ’em  out  of  town.  As  we  are  a  patriotic  people 
with  our  own  fish  to  fry,  it  is  far  preferable  to  blame 
anyone  so  long  as  he  is  not  an  American. 

We  have  been  failing  to  assimilate  immigrants  for 
a  good  many  years  now.  It  is  one  of  the  things  we 
fail  best  at.  Just  now  the  Bolshevist  bugbear  gives 
the  problem  a  new  quirk  and  makes  its  solution  more 
than  ever  difficult.  Prejudice  against  foreigners  is 
an  American  characteristic;  prejudice  perverted  by 
a  grandiloquent  press  and  a  stupid  censorship  on 
foreign  news  easily  becomes  criminal.  With  the  re¬ 
sult  that  just  when  we  are  most  blatantly  American 
in  word  and  posture  we  act  toward  some  millions  of 
our  fellow  countrymen  (aliens  though  they  be)  in  a 
manner  which  belies  and  nullifies  Americanism. 

This  article  does  not  propagandize  for  anything 
more  than  a  square  deal.  Emphatically  we  do  not 
want  Bolshevism.  Emphatically  we  are  going  the 
wrong  way  to  avoid  it.  Terror  never  bred  anything 


By  SIDNEY  HOWARD 

Mr.  Howard  served  as  captain  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  air  service  in  France  during  the  war. 
Before  the  United  States  went  in  he  served 
with  the  American  Ambulance.  He  witnessed 
a  wicked  manifestation  of  Bolshevism  in 
Saloniki  and  Macedonia,  when  the  Russian 
Army  of  the  Orient  went  to  pieces,  killing 
its  general,  among  other  outrages.  The  mate¬ 
rial  for  this  article  was  obtained  by  his  own 
resecvrch  and  that  of  the  United  States  For¬ 
eign  Language  Information  Service  Bureau. 

but  terrorism.  We  undertook  to  make  Americans  of 
the  aliens  who  came  here  to  stay.  We  offered  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  work  and  education  to  transient  aliens. 
We  did  not  molest  alien  labor  during  the  war;  it 
was  too  valuable.  The  closing  of  war-industry  plants 
since  the  war  has  laid  off  much  of  it.  Unemployment 
gave  rise  to  discontent.  We  did  nothing  to  allay  this, 
and  the  aliens  began  meeting  to  discuss  how  best 
to  face  their  problems  for  themselves.  The  police 
stepped  in,  and  a  tradition  for  breaking  up  their 
meetings  and  annoying  them  in  general  grew  up. 
More  were  laid  off  (this  became  a  common  practice) 
because  they  were  aliens.  There  was  feeling  against 
them  on  the  part  of  American  labor  which  they  re¬ 
ciprocated.  We  began  to  bandy  wild  terms  about — 
“Bolshevism,”  “Red,”  “Communist.”  Some  of  the 
aliens  went  home;  most  of  them  stayed  because  for 
various  reasons  they  could  not  go  home.  Bombs  were 
sent  through  the  mail.  We  did  not  know  who  sent 
them,  but  we  blamed  the  Russians.  An  unknown 
man  fired  a  shot  at  a  steel  magnate’s  limousine  and 
broke  the  window.  No  one  saw  him,  but  “he  must 
have  been  a  Russian.”  We  began  raiding  Russian 
societies  and  deporting  their  members  and  calling 
all  of  them  Bolshevists. 

The  Russian  Is  a  Sociable  Man 

HERE  are  600,000  Russian  aliens  in  this  country; 
if  our  attitude  toward  them  were  justified,  we 
should  be  in  a  very  precarious  position.  Six  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  Reds,  organized  according  to  New  York 
“Times”  headlines,  should  be  able  to  give  a  con¬ 
siderable  account  of  themselves.  A  governmental 
service  bureau,  single-handed,  has  pursued  its  own 
course  of  information  gathering  with  amazingly  sane 
statistics  to  show  for  it.  It  concludes  that  of  the 
600,000  Russians  here  perhaps  10,000  are  Bolshe¬ 
vists.  Of  these  10,000  less  than  half  conceive  Bol¬ 
shevism  in  anything  other  than  Russian  terms.  That 
is,  they  apply  it  to  Russia  as  an  existing  state  of 


affairs  there  and  not  at  all  to  America  as  a  panacea 
for  American  problems.  There  are  twenty-five  Rus¬ 
sian  newspaper  in  America.  Of  these  six  are  Bol¬ 
shevist  and  one  dangerous.  The  remainder  print 
news,  editorial  comment,  and  information  of  value 
to  their  readers.  We  read  of  the  suppressing  of  such 
papers,  of  raids  on  their  plants,  of  equipment  de¬ 
stroyed  (a  specialty  is  made  of  smashing  type¬ 
writers)  .  We  do  not  distinguish  between  the  good 
and  the  bad.  We  execute  raids,  write  them  up,  and 
believe  the  stories. 

Suppose  we  follow  the  police  for  a  moment  and 
go  with  them  on  their  pursuit  of  Bolshevists.  We 
shall  be  in  the  outskirts  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  or 
in  the  much  less  fashionable  districts  of  Chicago 
and  New  York.  The  Russians  are  banded  together 
all  over  the  country  in  great  societies.  Being  an 
alien  is  a  lonely  business.  Because  the  alien  is 
lonely  he  enjoys  gatherings  of  his  own  kind  where 
he  can  hear  the  spoken  word  of  his  language.  He 
has  always  gone  in  for  them.  This  Russian,  too, 
is  a  very  sociable  man.  Some  of  his  organizations 
are  quite  old. 

“Knowledge,”  a  society  of  New  York  and  vicinity, 
has  about  4,000  members  and  was  founded  thirteen 
years  ago.  “The  Union  of  Russian  Citizens,”  much 
larger,  spreads  further  afield.  A  third,  “The  Union 
of  Russian  Peasants,”  will  be  found  wherever  Rus¬ 
sians  live.  So  will  “The  Union  of  Russian  Work¬ 
ers.”  The  New  York  police  raids  recently  discovered 
a  little  book  which,  so  said  the  press,  they  thought 
must  be  a  list  of  the  members  of  this  society — “a 
dangerous  and  secret  band.”  The  real  list  would  be 
a  large  book  listing  many  thousands  of  names  not 
particularly  dangerous,  certainly  not  at  all  secret. 
The  remaining  large  organization,  “The  Communist 
Party,”  has  a  name  which  makes  for  a  bad  reputa¬ 
tion.  .  Be  it  said  that  this  society  is  continually  on 
its  knees  to  official  educational  bureaus  begging  for 
lectures  on  American  subjects — the  Department  of 
Labor,  for  one;  the  life  of  Roosevelt,  for  another. 
Here  they  are,  a  race  of  immigrant  Russians  banded 
into  religious  brotherhoods,  educational  groups,  lit¬ 
erary  and  dramatic  clubs,  something  of  a  school  of 
scientific  agriculture  here,  something  of  a  spelling 
class  there.  We  shall  have  to  go  to  their  meeting 
places  to  see  a  raid.  Even  our  active  police  have  not 
been  able  to  raid  all  of  them. 

Seekers  After  Knowledge 

HEIR  nucleus  is  social  and  educational.  The  prov¬ 
erb  of  the  stranger  in  a  strange  land  is  obvious. 
The  Russian’s  desire  for  education  is  very  great. 
Out  of  a  mass  of  letters  from  Russians  in  America,  I 
choose  the  following:  “It  is  not  enough  to  have  eve¬ 
ning  schools  where  teachers  speak  only  English.  We 
read  a  word  or  learn  it  without  knowing  what  it 
means  or  what  it  ( Continued  on  page  24) 
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Our  National  Nose 

NO  one  doubts  that  Europe  needs  our  help.  No  one  doubts  that 
damaged  lands  and  shaken  peoples  oversea  need  commodities 
from  us  or  the  financial  backing  to  buy  raw  materials.  The  need 
is  one  that  is  expressed  abroad  as  well  as  here.  Settlement  of  tha 
old  Peace  Treaty  will  help  it.  But  let  us  distinguish  this  need  ot 
real  help  from  the  need  among  foreign  nations  for  advice,  talk,  inter¬ 
ference  political  meddling,  sermons,  mandatories,  patronizing.  We 
may  as  well  face  the  fact— the  foreigners  want  our  money  and  re¬ 
sources  in  their  business.  They  cry  for  it.  But  they  do  not  want 
our  nose  in  their  business.  And  Collier’s  is  beginning  to  be  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  their  view  of  it.  The  policy  we  should  adopt  would 
be  to  help  the  war-damaged  nations  to  the  limit  of  our  capacity, 
because  it  is  an  assurance  against  spreading  chaos  and  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  business  of  future  customers  and  friends,  and  a 
good  deed  besides.  But  we  should  maintain  a  policy  of  keeping 
our  nose  out  of  the  affairs  of  all  peoples  who  have  not  been  stamp¬ 
ing  on  our  toes.  We  have  exhibited  a  foolish  restraint  in  keeping 
our  nose  out  of  Mexico  even  when  Mexico  was  shimmying  all  over 
our  pedal  digits.  Are  we  to  be  guilty  of  sticking  our  nose  into  the 
affairs  of  those  nations  which  are  tired  of  our  preaching  and  have 
been  peculiarly  polite  about  keeping  off  our  feet?  And  if  our  na¬ 
tional  nose  has  the  good  sense  to  follow  its  own  business,  which  really 
needs  following,  shall  we  long  be  willing  to  have  the  Papa  Class 
in  America  poking  its  nose  around  abroad  as  if  it  were  the  All- 
America  nose?  We  have  never  been  a  nose-poking  nation.  We  sus¬ 
pect  that  a  nose — even  a  blue,  benevolent  nose — which  does  not  have 
the  gumption  to  poke  into  Mexico,  but  goes  poking  around  into 
other  less  offensive  people’s  business,  sooner  or  later  will  receive 
a  good  stout  bang  on  its  end. 

The  Jovian  Complex 

THE  mind  doctors  call  the  diseased  state  of  conceiving  oneself  a 
volunteer  for  the  functions  of  a  kind,  paternal,  loving,  over-the- 
sea-going  deity  the  Jovian  Complex.  No  one  denies  that  it  is  nice 
to  be  as  much  as  possible  like  a  deity  and  to  have  the  intentions  of 
a  deity,  but  to  be  deceived  about  one’s  own  capacity  to  be  a  deity 
is  a  serious  affair.  It  results  in  miscalculations.  It  creates  that 
group  of  benevolent  idealists,  with  cow  eyes  and  soft  tongues,  who 
bring  to  their  roles  of  playing  deities  no  special  fitness  other  than 
a  burning  desire  to  help  some  one  whether  or  not  the  help  is  wanted. 
There  is  nothing  more  odious  than  an  uninvited  Fixer.  Those  who 
are  now  suffering  from  the  Jovian  Complex  to  try  to  put  a  ring  in 
our  national  nose  and  sing  internationalist  hymns  to  it  and  lead  it 
off  into  strange  countries  and  into  other  peoples’  businesses,  where 
the  thing  called  ingratitude  by  all  self-elected  meddlers  lurks  in  the 
ambush  of  Hard  Facts  and  Common  Sense  and  Superior  Knowledge 
of  Home  Affairs.  The  intention  of  the  Jovian  Complex  is  good, 
but  cool-headed  Americans  are  beginning  to  see  that  there  are  enough 
of  such  good  intentions  to  pave  that  proverbial  place  which  good 
intentions  pave.  And  get  us  into  a  lot  of  trouble  into  the  bargain.  So 
Heaven  bless  and  reward  the  American  evangelists  of  foreign  affairs 
— and  put  the  snuffer  on  them !  The  world  has  had  war  enough  be¬ 
cause  of  those  who  wanted  to  start  wars;  let’s  try  to  escape  wars 
brought  on  by  Kindly  Fixers.  So  far  their  fingers  are  all  thumbs. 


Who’s  Papa  Now? 

ONE  of  the  logical  results  of  the  activities  of  the  small  Papa  Class 
in  America,  which  has  been  wanting  to  hold  its  hand  upon  othei 
nations’  heads,  is  that  foreign  statesmen  now  are  beginning  to  hold 
their  hands  on  our  head.  If  we  have  told  the  French  to  wear  their 
rubbers  and  not  go  out  into  the  hot  sun,  we  cannot  complain  if 
the  French,  later  on,  tell  us  to  wipe  off  our  chin  and  brush 
our  hair — what’s  left  of  it. 

If  our  representatives  have  talked  benevolently  and  sweetly  to  the 
French  people,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Foch  and  others  talk  frankly 
and  candidly  to  the  United  States.  It  is  rather  irritating  to  have 
Lloyd  George  across  the  sea  lecturing  us  about  the  horrible  example 
of  our  party  conflicts,  which  he  says  reprovingly  in  his  speeches 
has  crimped  the  peace.  Lloyd  George,  the  player  who  left  the 
peace  table  with  more  counters  than  he  had  when  he  sat  down,  has 
every  reason  to  be  disturbed  if  “party  conflict  in  America  has 
brought  out  the  truth  that  these  counters  may  not  be  declared  legal 
tender  until  the  American  representative  government  has  passed  on 
them  according  to  ancient  law  and  custom. 

How  do  we  like  it  when  Lord  SWAYTHLING,  putting  his  hand 

upon  our  brow,  says : 

Politicians  in  the  United  States  scarcely  grasp  anything  outside  their  own 
country.  They  take  neither  politically  nor  commercially  a  world-wide  view 
worthy  of  their  great  country.  And  the  trades-unions — they  too  are  parochial, 
and  think  more  of  making  a  point  in  party  politics  than  of  the  real  welfare  o 
their  own  country  and  the  world. 

Shall  we  feel  a  resentment  at  foreign  meddling  in  our  politics? 
And  yet,  if  we  go  forward  to  cluck  like  a  mother  hen  to  the  world, 
will  we  not  be  estopped  from  protesting  against  the  benevolent  in¬ 
terest  that  a  Lloyd  George,  or  a  Nitti,  or  a  Clemenceau,  or  anybody 
except  perhaps  a  Carranza,  may  take  in  playing  Papa  to  the  United 
States?  Do  we  want  the  Mexican  problem  agitated  and  solved  for  us 
by  a  Papa  Class  living,  say,  in  Lapland? 

The  Boat  Rockers 

WHILE  we  are  contemplating  the  Papa  Class  we  may  discover 
that  it  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Papa  Class  that  the  Boat 
Rockers  find  shelter.  The  Boat  Rockers  are  those  foreign-interest 
groups  who  are  importuning  the  United  States  or  its  people  to 
meddle  abroad  in  their  behalf.  That  some  of  them  present  prima 
facie  cases  of  merit  no  one  will  deny,  but  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
they  are  a  force  tending  to  embroil  us  in  troubles  with  other  friendly 
nations  is  equally  plain.  Unfortunately,  to  the  sum  total  of  truth, 
many  of  them  add  a  baneful,  exciting  mass  of  lies,  most  harmful  to 
our  friendly  relations  abroad.  With  lobbies  in  Washington,  propa¬ 
ganda  bureaus  in  our  largest  cities,  and  passionate  advocacy  they 
are  filling  us  with  poison,  difficult  to  eliminate  from  public  opin¬ 
ion,  urging  us  to  intrude  ourselves  as  unwelcome  meddlers  abroad. 
They  and  their  patrons  in  America  are  Boat  Rockers.  They  are 
the  people  who  stand  up  in  the  canoe  in  order  to  gain  a  more  con¬ 
spicuous  place  than  the  rest  of  us. 

With  oppressed  peoples  we  have  always  had  sympathy  and  should 
continue  to  have  sympathy.  When  clearly  charged  with  responsibility 
for  righting  wrongs,  and  with  the  duty  of  extending  our  influence 
over  disorderly  countries  menacing  to  progress  and  decency  and  the 
lives  and  liberties  of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mexico,  we  may  see  not  only  our  duty  to  frame  words,  but  also  our 
duty  to  frame  action — which  would  be  more  to  the  point.  But  the 
United  States  can  ill  afford  to  allow  miscellaneous  campaigning 
on  the  Irish  question  to  go  on  in  America,  no  matter  what  group 
attempts  to  drag  us  into  trouble  with  the  other.  This  is  especially 
true  if  the  majority  of  Irish  and  English  birth  in  America  are 
Americans  first  and  do  not  want  the  Irish  question  pulled  and  hauled 
around  America.  We  can  ill  afford  to  allow  differences  between 
China  and  Japan — especially  when  used  by  politicians  to  gain  an 
end— to  lead  us  into  a  jungle  of  international  distrust.  We  were 
foolish  to  allow  anyone  to  throw  mud  around  our  house  in  the 
Italian- Jugoslav  contest.  This  is  no  stage  for  the  rebel  from  India 
and  no  headquarters  for  revolutionists  or  counter-revolutionists  who 
want  the  United  States  to  be  the  battle  field  on  which  the  destiny 
of  Russia  is  determined. 

We  have  had  too  much  light-headed  financing  and  champion¬ 
ing  of  the  enemies  of  our  friends,  too  much  press  work  against 
those  nations  called  our  allies.  Most  of  it  leads  toward  no  legiti¬ 
mate  action;  most  of  it  only  breeds  wrath  and  venom  among 
our  well-intentioned  Papa  Class,  whose  admirable  and  benevolent 
instinct  starts  into  action  personal  judgments  that  bloat  up  and 
explode  in  the  faces  of  the  astonished  nations  that  have  always 
been  our  friends. 
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Furthermore 

J  HAMILTON  LEWIS,  who  once  bristled  in  our  eyes  and  ears 
•  as  Democratic  whip  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  speaks  from 
his  retirement: 

The  one  solemn  fact,  regrettable  to  have  to  be  admitted,  is  that  the  next 
election  for  president,  vice  president,  and  congressmen  is  to  be  decided  by  votes 
on  issues  that  have  to  do  only  with  every  other  country  than  the  United  States. 
A  large  portion  of  our  Irish  votes  will  be  cast  as  the  interests  of  Ireland  over 
England  suggest.  The  Italians  will  vote  to  vindicate  the  claim  to  Fiume,  the 
Greeks  to  get  Thrace,  the  German  American  voter  to  resent  the  Peace  Treaty 
terms  against  Germany,  while  the  Russian  and  Scandinavian  sympathizers  in 
America  will  vote  their  sentiments  on  the  Russian  and  Polish  situations.  .  .  . 

If  the  un-American  voting 
part  of  our  population  should 
succeed  against  either  of  the  two 
present  dominant  parties,  then 
the  United  States,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  life,  will  be  controlled 
in  its  elections,  and  its  next  na¬ 
tional  officers  selected,  by  voters 
of  foreign  birth  or  foreign  blood, 
who  will  be  indifferent  to  the 
needs  or  the  welfare  of  this  land 
in  their  zeal  to  vindicate  or  re¬ 
sent  the  treatment  they  imagine 
or  feel  has  been  the  fate  of  for¬ 
eign  father  and  mother  lands, 
under  our  influence,  on  the  world 
Peace  Treaty.  It  is  this  that 
makes  the  future  dangerous. 

If  true,  these  are  some 
of  the  costs  of  getting  too 
Papa  with  the  world  that 
even  Washington  did  not 
foresee  when  he  warned 
against  foreign  entangle¬ 
ments.  Can’t  we  persuade 
our  Papa  Class  to  help  us 
fix  up  a  better  America? 

A  Hint  to  Republicans 

OVER  a  year  ago  a 
Republican  Congress 
turned  out  a  Democratic 
majority.  So  far  so  good. 

But  what  has  it  turned 
out  since? 

Heaping  Up  Bigger  Cities 

WHOLE  new  railroad 
was  opened  not  long 
ago,  the  first  in  our  country 
for  a  long  time — 148  miles 
of  it,  from  San  Diego, 

Cal.,  to  El  Centro.  The 
United  States  used  to  see 
new  railroads  built  right 
along;  now  it  is  an  event. 

No  one  cares  to  put  much 
money  into  more  railroads 
nowadays.  The  new  track¬ 
age  is  nearly  all  switches 
and  sidings.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission 
very  properly  urges  the  fuller  use  of  existing  lines  and  terminals. 
Population  is  increasing,  business  is  growing,  and  these  present 
facilities  are  all  we  have.  But  what  the  experts  and  guardians  sel¬ 
dom  see  is  that  this  limitation  of  extension  means  heaping  up  bigger 
cities,  speeding  up  overheated  industrialism,  crowding  people  into 
regions  where  factory  chimneys  stand  thicker  and  the  roar  and 
clang  of  machinery  drowns  the  rhythm  of  the  natural  world.  When 
new  railroads  are  not  built  people  are  jammed  where  the  old  roads 
languish ;  mankind  stops  spreading  and  stews  on  the  fires  of  con¬ 
gestion.  This  will  be  one  of  the  results  of  our  continuing  to  man¬ 
handle  our  national  steam  transportation. 

Our  Cozy  Review 

TATISTICIANS  say  that  the  candidates  for  the  presidency  are 
on  the  increase.  The  epidemic  is  very  severe,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  suffering.  Our  own  choice,  contrasted  with  other  men’s, 
appears  to  be  a  certain  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  state  his  opinions ; 
but  the  stenographer  remarks  that  this  is  not  saying  much.  .  .  . 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  predicts  more  or  less  snow  this  winter.  .  .  . 


At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  they  are  investigating  the  effect 
of  tobacco  on  human  beings.  When  prohibition  has  been  extended 
to  the  filthy  weed  the  youthful  smoker  will  have  to  say :  “No,  father, 

I  wasn’t  smoking  behind  the  barn.  I  had  to  go  to  Cuba.”  ...  A 
year  or  so  ago  the  people  of  Europe  were  hoping  that  America  would 
save  them  from  their  statesmen;  now  it’s  the  European  statesmen 
who  want  us  to  save  them  from  their  people.  Only  an  idealist  can 
help  everybody.  .  .  .  Palmer,  our  popular  Attorney  General,  has 
taken  a  shot  at  the  cost  of  living.  Hope  he  aims  higher  next  time.  .  .  . 
Japan  is  going  to  stop  sending  “picture  brides”  to  California. 
Going  to  be  a  bad  leap  year  for  the  Orientals.  .  .  .  The  Govern¬ 
ment  made  the  packers  un¬ 
pack;  said  they  were  put¬ 
ting  up  everything.  The 
packers  denied  they  were 
putting  everything  up.  .  .  . 
A  man  in  Iowa  invested 
in  one  of  these  new  oil 
companies  and  only  lost  a 
part  of  his  money.... 
Secretary  Lane  may  leave 
Government’s  service.  He 
is  a  real  Cabinet  officer. 
Another  one  —  Lindley 
Garrison  —  left  quite  a 
while  back.  .  .  .  Last  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  there  was  no 
revolution  in  China.  .  .  . 
Destiny  balked!  Her  plan 
to  break  General  Wood  by 
sending  him  around  to  stop 
riots  is  failing;  all  out 
of  riots.  Now  they  may 
turn  loose  a  row  on  the 
Mexican  border  to  tangle 
him.  Oh,  well,  every  time 
they  tie  a  knot  in  Wood 
he  looks  even  straighter. 

Magicians 

E  recall  a  conversation 
held  with  Kellar,  the 
great  magician,  many  years 
ago.  He  said  that  the  one 
thing  which  had  impressed 
him  most  in  years  and  years 
of  his  experience  was  the 
worthlessness  of  human  ob¬ 
servation  and  of  human 
testimony.  “I’ve  heard 
hundreds  of  persons  de¬ 
scribe  the  tricks  I  do,”  he 
said.  “Not  one  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  fails  to  describe  some¬ 
thing  I  could  not  have  done 
to  save  my  life!”  All  pro¬ 
fessional  magicians  know 
that  the  “highbrow,”  and 
not  the  stupid  or  immature 
person  who  uses  his  eyes 
instead  of  his  head,  is  the  easy  person  to  fool.  Why  ?  Because  the 
so-called  intelligent,  complex  personality  concentrates  attention  and 
usually  has  some  theory  it  desires  intensely  to  prove.  And  now  comes 
Thurston,  the  magician,  writing  for  the  “American  Magazine,” 
saying  among  other  things: 

“In  one  of  my  acts  I  have  a  cabinet  to  show  how  ‘spirits’  are  ‘materialized.’ 
I  have  received  letters  from  people  telling  me  of  their  surprise  and  joy  when 
they  recognized  -in  these  materializations  certain  of  their  friends  and  relatives 
who  had  died.  One  man  wrote  me  that  he  aiad  serveral  companions  had  con¬ 
centrated  their  thoughts  on  three  spirits,  whom  he  married;  and  that  those  three 
spirits  appeared  in  the  cabinet  absolutely  ‘true  to  life.’  At  the  same  time 
some  one  else  told  me  that  he  recognized  three  of  his  spirit  friends.  That  is, 
they  saw  what  they  wanted  to  see.” 

When  we  are  young,  and  mere  facts  are  romantic  enough  for  us, 
we  have  unprejudiced  senses.  As  we  grow  older  the  tricks  played 
on  us  by  our  yearning  for  an  escape  from  the  world  of  facts  are 
almost  beyond  belief.  All  of  us  know  persons  who  are  being  vic¬ 
timized  now  by  their  own  yearnings  for  new  and  strange  magics. 
Ample  and  interesting  historical  material  proves  that  other  waves 
of  the  same  kind  have  swept  over  the  worjld  an*d  disappeared. 


S.45  p  m.  —  The  bottom  of  the  sea 


9.10  p.  ni  —City  just  starting  to  explode 


THE  ONE-TIME  UGLY  DUCKLING 


It  Shocked  and  Scandalized  Many — But  It  Got  Inside  It  Unlocked  Brains 


IT  has  been  vaguely  hinted  that  there  has 

been  discovered  a  man  who  has  confessed  PHOT 
directly,  without  so  much  as  a  blush  of 
shame  or  a  word  of  excuse,  to  being-  a  _  _ 
regular  patron  of  the  movies.  This  individual  is 
declared  to  have  admitted  gleefully  that  hens  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  distinct  pleasure  in  his  nefarious  undertaking 
and  that  he  stands  ready  tc  defy  the  entire  umvei  se 
as  to  his  justification ! 

But,  alas,  the  man  has  disappeared.  He  has  gone 
and  left  no  trace. 

You  can  ask  your  neighbor.  He  will  say  that  he 
saw  a  picture  back  in  ’W-iib,  it  was  ’17.  His  wife 
urged  him  to  go.  He  has  been  thinking  very  seri¬ 
ously,  however,  of  getting  into  a  picture  theatre  some 

time  this  season.  ' 

You  can  ask  your  business  associate.  He  will  say 
that  he  has  not  seen  more  than  six  pictures  in  his 
life  There’s  too  much  trash.  But  there  s  some¬ 
thing  in  them.  Oh,  yes!  Must  be  a  great  business 

from  the  box-office  standpoint. 

You  can  ask  your  clerk.  He  will  turn  red  an 
fidget  nervously  at  his  collar.  He  went  down  last 
night:  couldn’t  get  in  anywhere  eise—didn  t,  have 
time  to  get  to  a  play.  Saw  a  picture  that  wasn  t  bad, 
though.  You  can  ask  your  elevator  man.  Oh,  yes, 
he  will  admit,  when  there’s  nothing  else  to  do,  it  s 
all  right  to  drop  in  somewhere  and  spend  an  eve¬ 
ning.  The  womenfolk  like 
it  mostly. 

Alas ! 

Who  are  the  people  you  see 
in  the  theatres?  Where  do 
they  come  from  and  where  do 
they  go?  Are  they  pocketing 
stolen  sweets?  Is  this  the 
double  life  they  lead?  Do 
they  laugh  and  get  red-faced 
over  some  antics  just  to 
please  the  actors  who  might 
become  embarrassed  if  tneir 
jokes  brought  no  response? 

Do  they  stay  straight  through 
the  show  for  fear  that  it 
might  disturb  the  rest  of  the 
audience  if  they  went  out? 

Since  there  are  none  who 
attend  the  picture  shows,  per¬ 
haps  it  might  be  well  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  they  are  taking 
place  four  times  a  day  in 
eighteen  thousand  or  more 
theatres,  and  it  is  strongly 
suspected  that  somebody  is 
paying  to  see  them. 

It  is  rather  late  in  the  day 
to  begin  writing  an  apology 
for  the  motion  picture — pic- 
turedom  is  its  own  apology. 

But  it  is  about  time  that  lead¬ 
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ers  among  men  awoke  to  and  reckoned  the  exact 
worth  of  this  new  dynamic  force.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  the  motion  picture  is  capable  ot  big 
things.  You  must  recognize  to-day’s  success.  Every¬ 
thing  new  has  had  to  run  the  gantlet  of  enemies 
who  hated  and  would  destroy;  to  suffer  from  friends 
who  loved  but  injured.  Can  you  think  of  any  inven¬ 
tion  that  went  over  with  a  roar  from  the  beginning . 
You  can?  Go  to  the  head  of  the  class! 

Tne  motion  picture  has  its  friends  who  love  it  all 
too  well ;  they  are  of  the  vast  fraternity  who  live  by  it 
and  its  development;  they  destroy  in  their  blindness 
and  slovenliness,  their  overfastidiousness  and  zeal. 

The  motion  picture  has  its  enemies,  who  do  not 
hate  it,  but  rather  misunderstand  it;  they  are  ot  the 
conservatives  who  are  slow  to  recognize  the  new  de 
velopments  of  life;  they  are  to  be  found  among  the 
critics  who,  acknowledging  its  standing,  proceed  to 
find  flaws;  they  destroy  by  their  coldness,  by  their 
sneers,  by  their  lack  of  sympathy  and  appreciation. 

Destroy?  No,  that  is  not  the  word.  Substitute, 

then,  deter.  .... 

These  high  and  mighty  critics  who  sit  m  judgment 
on  the  motion  picture  are  blocking  the  path  o 


progress;  instead  of  clearing  the  road,  they 
are  adding  to  the  confusion. 

That  mysterious  man  who  proudly  confessed 
that  he  liked  motion  pictures,  when  he  is  found 
again,  will  be  sure  to  tell  you  that  he  never  read 
articles  about  his  favorite  hobby;  he  never  listened 
to  public  performers  who  gratuitously  informed  the 
world  how  to  improve  the  movies ;  he  didn’t  bother  to 
monkey  with  the  technique  of  something  that  didn  t 
concern  him.  .  .  .  He  just  went  down  to  the  theatie 
and  enjoyed  himself.  Not  always  one  hundred  per 
cent,  not  often  one  hundred  per  cent,  but  enough 
enjoyment  to  make  it  worth  while.  And,  maybe, 
this  enjoyment  is  growing  just  a  trifle  stronger 
from  week  to  week. 


Motion  Pictures  Made  People  Think 

NOW  think,  leaders  of  men,  readers  of  this  entr’¬ 
acte,  of  the  wisdom  of  one  wee  thought.  So  long 


- 
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9.35  p.  m.- Heroine  dies  in  explosion?  Not  at  all-she  has  just  dived  off  the  funnel 


as  you  will  put  uppermost  the  faults  of  a  system, 
so  long  will  you  neglect  to  get  the  good  out  of  that 
system  yourself.  If  you  can  only  think  that  the  sun 
dries  up  lands  and  takes  the  color  out  of  things  and 
burns  and  brings  freckles  and  dazzles  the  eyes  down 
at  the  beach,  you  won’t  see  the  beauty  of  daylight. 
The  biggest  optimist  who  ever  hailed  the  glorious 
day  with  its  budding  dawn,  its  joyous  moon,  its  ten¬ 
der  setting,  knew  all  the  time  that  he  ought  not  to 

get  too  daring  without  a  jar 
‘  of  sunburn  cure  at  hand.  He 

knew  it,  but  he  enjoyed  the 
day  and  wrote  poems  to  Old 
Sol.  If  you  can  think  only  of 
wars  and  strikes  and  deaths 
and  undertakers,  you’ll  be  a 
general  consultant  on  suicide. 
People  live.  They  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  and  like  the  earth  fair¬ 
ly  well — despite  the  mistakes, 
despite  the  short  weights. 

Leaders  of  men,  whose  ideas 
permeate  the  minds  of  those 
who  follow,  should  come  to  a 
realization  of  what  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  has  done,  is  do¬ 
ing,  and  is  able  to  do — irre¬ 
spective  of  its  shortcomings. 
Lincoln  had  a  mole  on  his 
face.  Beethoven  was  deaf, 
Shakespeare  wasn’t  the  best 
hubsand  of  his  day.  The  auto 
mobile  breaks  down  at  times. 
Tires  get  punctures.  Homes 
are  a  great  institution,  but 
they  have  to  be  supported. 
The  motion  picture  isn’t  per¬ 
fect.  Well,  what  of  it? 

The  film  is  going  to  take 
care  of  itself.  And  the  rea¬ 
son  is  ( Continued  on  page  40) 
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floor ,  like  this — flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  “beats”  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  life 


Even  the  clinging  hairs  that  pets  spread  on-  rugs  are 
instantly  detached  by  the  thorough  sweeping  of  The 
Hoover.  By  its  gentle  beating  it  dislodges  the  destructive 
embedded  grit.  By  its  suction  cleaning  it  withdraws  the 
loosened  dirt.  These  are  the  three  essentials  of  thorough 
cleaning.  Only  The  Hoover  performs  them  all.  And 
it  is  the  largest  selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 


It  Beats  —  as  it  Sweeps  — as  it  Cleans 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company 

The  oldest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 

North  Canton,  Ohio  Hamilton,  Canada 


Franklin 

could  have 


Little  Columbia 


IN  Franklin’s  time  the  use  of  electricity 

was  unknown . In  our  day  we  have 

the  fiery  little  Columbia  Dry  Battery  at 
our  beck  and  call 

—  to  ring  our  doorbells 
—  to  buzz  our  dining  room  buzzers 
—  to  regulate  the  heat  in  our  homes 
—  to  run  toys  for  our  kiddies 
—  to  make  our  telephones  speak  up 
—  to  light  our  flashlights 


—  to  ignite  the  power  in  our  autos, 
motorboats,  and  farm  engines 

The  Columbia  is  the  most  useful  little  package  of 
power  on  earth.  It  is  the  handy-man  of  the  world. 

When  your  doorbell  gets  weak,  or  any  of  your, 
electric  things  begin  to  quit,  don’t  buy  just  “aJ 
battery”— make  the  man  understand  you  want 

Columbia. 

Columbias  meet  every  battery  need— last  longest 
—cost  no  more- for  sale  in  every  store  where  you 
would  naturally  inquire— Fahnestock  Spring  Clip 
Binding  Posts  without  extra  charge 


THE  STORAGE  BATTERY 
IT'S  the  definite  power  guaranteed  tor  a  definite 
time  idea  back  of  the  Columbia  Storage  Battery  — 
that’s  why  so  many  thousands  of  car  owners  prefer 

it . Columbia  Service  Dealers  and  Service 

Stations  are  everywhere.  Find  out  the  advantages 
they  have  to  offer  you,  too. 


toyrlgeBatteries 


NATIONAL  CARBON  CO.,  Inc. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited 

Toronto,  Ontario 
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THE  VANISHING  MEN 


xix  B  y 

“  |  \  RENA,  I  want  you  to  stand  here 

I— by  this  old  well  without  walking 

I  9  away  from  it  a  moment,”  said  Peter, 

taking  her  by  the  shoulders  and  looking 
squarely  into  her  dark  eyes.  “I’m  going  to  leave 
you  alone  a  minute.  It’s  not  pleasant.  I  want  you 
to  do  it  just  the  same.” 

“Where  are  you  going?” 

“Outside  the  wall  again.  I’ve  seen  something 
there  that  you  did  not  see.” 

Brena  shivered. 

“Don’t  be  afraid,  dear,”  he  said.  “We  have  had 
— both  of  us — the  lesson  of  futile  fear.  Once  we 
told  each  other  that  fear  was  a  crime — a  terrible 
waste.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  learning  how  ter¬ 
rible  a  waste  it  can  be.”  , 

She  put  her  hands  in  his;  with  a  smile  she  said: 
“You  see,  Peter,  I  am  in  the  dark,  dear.  But  just 
the  same  I’ll  do  as  you  tell  me.” 

As  he  walked  away  from  her,  his  head  bent  for¬ 
ward  as  if  meditating,  she  leaned  back  against  the 
hot,  flat  face  of  one  of  the  huge  stone  blocks  of  the 
well  curb,  following  him  with  her  steady  gaze.  He 
disappeared  outside  the  old  wall,  and  as  he  van¬ 
ished,  so  vanished  all  that  attached  her  to  the  liv¬ 
ing  world. 

There  was  no  sound,  no  motion  within  the  range  of 
the  senses;  the  place  of  death  was  still.  The  sun, 
still  hanging  in  the  western  sky,  threw  purple  shad¬ 
ows  of  the  cliff  that  were  like  shadows  destined  to 
lie  immovable  to  eternity  upon  the  motionless  sand. 
Northers  might  blow  across  the  mesa  above,  the 
southeast  Gulf  winds  might  roll  up  from  the  south 
over  the  desert;  but  here  no  breath  of  air  stirred. 
Not  even  a  homed  toad,  like  a  piece  of  dried  and 
shriveled  cactus  skin,  drew  with  its  thorny  little 
tail  any  fine  trail  upon  the  dust.  Brena  felt  as  if 
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she  too  had  become  incapable  of  movement  and  of 
sound;  she  had  a  sense  of  being  transformed  into 
stone — an  adamantine  statue  of  a  woman,  carved 
from  rock,  waiting  beside  the  waterless  well  under 
the  beating  sun,  the  cloudless  infinity  of  sky,  the 
cliff,  until  the  crack  of  doom. 

Suddenly  into  this  world  of  motionless  fixity  there 
fell  upon  the  yellow-gray  dust  a  swiftly  moving 
shadow,  twisting,  turning,  dancing  over  the  ground, 
sweeping  around  her  in  great  circles.  It  was  like 
a  black  phantom  prancing  over  the  sands,  thrusting 
at  her,  charging,  retreating,  beckoning,  feinting, 
making  ready  to  spring.  To  look  upward  to  see 
from  what  thing  this  shadow  fell  required  a  sum¬ 
moning  of  her  courage;  but  one  glance  told. 

FROM  the  table-lands  above  a  lonely  buzzard  had 
come  swooping  down  on  wide,  black  wings,  dip¬ 
ping  and  turning,  with  one  eye  cocked  down,  as 
if  some  time  before  he  had  picked  bones  in  this  in¬ 
closure  and  had  returned  to  the  scene  of  gruesome 
feasts.  Black,  ill-omened,  carrion  creature  that  he 
was,  Brena  felt  glad  that  he  had  come — a  thing  of 
life  and  motion — into  this  place  of  vast  dimensions 
filled  by  the  silences  and  rigidity  of  death.  She 
watched  the  magnificent  grace  and  power  of  his 
flight  until  Peter’s  voice  broke  the  silence  again 
and,  flapping  toward  the  west,  the  bird  began  to 
circle  up  whence  he  had  come. 

“Brena,”  said  Peter,  who  came  to  her  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  drawn  as  if  with  some  stress  within. 
“Yes?” 

“Sit  down  with  me  here  where  these  blocks  cast 
a  shadow,  dear.  I  will  show  you  what  I  have  found — 


B  £)  a  thing  like  the  writing  of  a  giant  finger 
of  justice — here  in  the  desert.  But  first  I 
want  to  tell  you  a  tale,  Brena — true,  revolt¬ 
ing,  and  terrible.” 

“Tell  me,”  she  said,  sitting  with  her  elbows  on 
her  knees. 

“It  is  of  surprising  brevity,  Brena,”  he  asserted. 
“Its  simplicity  is  the  thing  that  makes  ridiculous 
the  many  things  I  expected,  all  the  nightmares  of 
the  unknown.  I  told  you,  dear,  that  I  was  no  Master 
Mind — no  Great  Analyst  in  capital  letters.  I  was 
right.  I  stumbled  on  to  the  trail.  I  used  my  head. 
That’s  all.” 

He  stopped  to  think. 

“And  yet  the  simplicity  is  hideous!”  he  said. 

Brena  glanced  toward  all  that  remained  of  Jim 
Hennepin  of  Virginia — the  blackened,  fleshless  relics 
of  his  existence. 

“He  deserved  it,  perhaps,”  said  Peter  pointing. 
“He  tried  to  cash  in  his  knowledge.” 

“You  told  me  last  night  of  the  superstition  of 
buried  treasure  here,”  she  said.  “You  mean  that?” 

“No,  not  exactly,”  said  Peter.  “I  picked  up  the 
trail  in  the  house  where  Parmalee  took  you.  Two 
old  books;  and  maps  of  this  country  and  this  place 
were  missing  from  both.  One  Parmalee  took  when 
he  went  away.  The  other?  Well,  I  began  to  won¬ 
der  about  the  other.” 

“You  thought  it  must  have  been  used — before.” 

“Yes.  It  had  been  used  and  probably  destroyed. 
It  was  used  by  one  man  to  toll  another  to  his  death.” 

Brena  leaned  forward. 

“I  began  to  be  sure,  Brena,  when  I  found  that 
expert  knowledge  pronounced  that  the  writing  on 
a  check  made  out  by  the  man  who  led  the  other  to 
his  death  here  was  written  by  the  same  hand  that, 
with  an  attempt  to  disguise,  had  written  the  words, 
'This  Sign,’  on  the  scrap  of  paper  Jim  Hennepin 
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left  with  you  and  that  you  gave  me. 
I’d  better  tell  you  that  when  I  first 
took  that  check  it  was  because  your 
indorsement  was  on  it.  I  wasn  t 
sure,  Brena — of  anybody. 

“I  understand,”  she  said.  I  un¬ 
derstand.  And  the  scrap  of  paper 
was  a  part  of  the  bait? 


if.  i  ' 


PETER  raised  his  hand  as  if  to 
say  that  he  wished  to  go  on  in 
his  own  way.  “It  was  a  chance 
too  that  led  me  to  the  motive  for 
ridding  the  world  of  Hennepin.  That 
miserable  man  had  become  a  menace. 

He  knew  too  much.  He  knew  of  a 
long  series  of  embezzlements  from 
a  certain  estate  in  Texas.  A  capi¬ 
talist  had  bought  vast  quantities  ol 
something— on  speculation— and  his 
agent  after  his  death  deceived  the 
executors  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
holdings.  I  have  had  a  clue  from  an 
old  account  book  sifted  to  the  bottom. 

“And  Jim  Hennepin  knew?” 

“Knew  and  began  a  merciless 
blackmail,  threatening  ruin.  I  can 
see  him  now,  insatiable,  hungry, 
losing  in  speculations,  asking  for 
more,  hounding  a  man  who  was  bal¬ 
ancing  between  success  and  failure 
and  always  hinting  at  bankruptcy 
and  the  penitentiary.” 

Peter  went  on.  He  told  of  the 
probability  that  the  hounded  man, 
a  physical  coward,  but  resourceful 
and  ingenious,  had  come  upon  an 
old  volume  describing  this  lost  city 
of  the  desert.  There  were  traditions 
of  vast  wealth  hidden  there.  The 
man  had  pretended  to  the  possession 
of  knowledge  confirming  it.  He  had 
shown  old  letters,  the  scrap  of  paper 
with  the  Kuk-ul-can  symbol.  He 
wanted  to  take  the  blackmailer  to 
a  place  from  which  he  would  never 
come  back. 

“To  kill  him?”  asked  Brena. 

“No,”  replied  Peter.  “He  hadn’t 
the  courage.  He  feared  that.  He 
feared  the  work.  He  feared  the  re¬ 
sult.  He  had  a  better  way.” 

“And  how?”  she  asked. 

“It  is  all  there — here  in  the  sand 
—a  record,”  he  said.  “A  ghastly 
record.  Seven  years  have  gone,  but 
in  this  deep  fine  dust,  Brena,  there 
still  remains  the  story.” 

He  paused;  he  lit  a  cigarette; 
went  on.  He  said:  “There,  around 
the  entrance,  are  the  marks  of  horses 
hoofprints  —  almost  lost  —  but  still 
readable  —  three  horses,  two  sad¬ 
dled,  and  one  carrying  the  packs. 

They  came  in  two  horses  abreast, 
and  the  pack  horse  led  behind.  Two 
men  in  the  saddles.  Night  came 
on.  One  man  slept.  The  other  crept 
to  the  animals,  and  he  rode  away.” 

“Rode  away!”  exclaimed  Brena 
“He  left  Jim  Hennepin  here?”  f> 

“Yes,  Brena,  beyond  hope — no  horse,  no  water. 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“Because  when  the  three  horses  went  out  into 
the  desert  their  footprints  are  in  single  file— one 
man  led  the  other  two.  I  will  show  you.  It  is  in 
the  sand — a  record  and  a  good  guess.” 

He  was  silent  and  he  broke  his  silence  with  a  cry. 
“I  can  see  him — Hennepin — awaking,  realizing, 
seeing  far  away  the  little  galloping  specks  in  the 
pale  moonlight  with  the  treacherous  man  upon  the 
leader— a  tiny  bobbing  figure.  I  can  hear  the  curses 
hurled  after  them.  And  he— the  one  left — alone 
under  the  moon,  alone  under  the  sun,  alone  under  the 
moon  again,  without  a  drop,  rushing  out  into  the 
desert,  only  to  be  driven  back  to  the  shade  after 
weary  marches  dragging  through  the  sand,  hunt¬ 
ing  among  the  rocks,  crazed  with  thirst,  gone  mad. 
cursing,  blithering  mad — his  tongue  black;  the  end 

_ perhaps  a  thought  of  you — the  cur!”  .  ’  . 

He  looked  up  at  Brena;  he  set  his  jaw.  “I’m 
sorry,”  he  said.  “But  I  can  see  it  so  clearly — the 
terrible  retribution  in  this  place  of  silence.  His 
screams  echoing  back  from  the  rocks,  his  curses 
rising  into  this  thin  pale-blue  sky  and  the  vultures 
swinging  overhead.” 

“Seven  years  ago,”  she  whispered. 

“Yes  seven  years.  And  four  years  of  torturing 
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“/  can  see  it  so  dearly— the  terrible 
retribution  in  this  place  of  ^ silence 


to  go  away  and  take  me  with  him. 
He  was  afraid  I  might  remember 
some  word — give  some  clue.” 

“No,”  replied  Peter.  “It  was  that, 
of  course.  But  that  was  not  all. 
The  spark  of  real  man  that  you  saw 
in  him  was  there,  Brena.  Terror 
put  it  out  at  last,  but  the  real  trag¬ 
edy  of  Parmalee  was  that  he  had 
that  spark.” 

He  waited  for  her  to  look  up 
again;  she  had  been  staring  down 
at  the  yellow-gray  dust. 

“I  suppose  you  can  see,”  he  went 
on — “I  suppose  you  can  see  now 
what  was  in  his  mind.  Two  pictures. 
One  was  the  picture  of  Jim  Henne¬ 
pin  living — that  great  muscular  ath¬ 
lete  who  drank  hard,  who  had  the 
false  traditions  of  the  South,  the 
love  of  death  oaths,  the  degenerate 
temper,  the  sly,  smiling  ways  of 
carrying  a  vengeance  through.  He 
saw  him  escaping  from  the  desert, 
Brena — Heaven  knows  how — but  es¬ 
caping  by  some  desperate  effort, 
some  chance,  some  miracle,  some 
way  that  Parmalee’s  brain  could  not 
conceive,  but  yet  couldn’t  be  put  out 
of  range  of  possibility  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  was  unknown.  He  saw 
Hennepin  seeking  him.  Yes,  he  saw 
it — a  picture — a  thousand  haunting 
pictures — Hennepin  with  his  mali¬ 
cious,  desperate,  haunting  eyes  and 
his  terrible  muscles.  He  saw  him 
smelling  along  the  trail  for  his 
quarry.  He  saw  him  walking  about 
a  quiet  picture  gallery,  and  sudden¬ 
ly  seeing  your  portrait  and  realizing 
that  Parmalee  had  taken  you,  turn 
red  with  renewed  wrath  which  would 
send  him  out  for  a  knife.” 


A 


of  the  one  who  rode 


fear  —  that  was  the  pay 
away.” 

“Compton  Parmalee?” 

•  She  said  it  without  any  external  sign  of  emotion. 

“Yes,”  said  Peter.  “He  had  succeeded  in  wiping 
out  one  blackmailer.  But  another,  more  terrible, 
sprang  up — fear.” 

“He  feared  discovery?” 

“Yes,  and  something  else.  He  must  have  never 
felt  sure  that  Hennepin  was  dead.  That  was  the 
curse  upon  him— the  fear  the  murderer  feels,  twist¬ 
ing  and  turning  with  the  fear  of  a  physical  coward 
who  ever  hears  those  threats,  those  curses,  those 
promises  of  vengeance  coming  across  the  moonlit 
desert  as  he  rode  away  that  night. 

She  shuddered.  ,  , 

“Yes,”  said  Peter.  “That  was  why  he  destroyed 
the  map.  He  had  probably  ridden  back  to  some 
other  settlement  after  shooting  Hennepin’s  horse  in 
some  gully,  and  he  wanted  to  wipe  out  all  evidence. 
For  months  he  resisted  the  temptation — that  burned 
and  scorched  inside — to  see  you.” 

-  “To  find  out  whether  I  had  been  told  anything 
about  Hennepin’s  destination?  And  then  when  he 
wasn’t  sure — when  there  was  that  scrap  of  paper 
riot  accounted  for — !  Peter  it  is  too  horrible,  e 
proposed  that  strange  marriage  agreement  in  order 


T  last  that  imaginary  Hennepin 
became  almost  a  reality,”  said 
Brena.  “He  shot  at  him  once 

_ at  a  reflection  in  a  piece  of  glass. 

He  kept  Paul  because  Paul  was  a 
brute  who  would  fight.  He  was 
afraid  Hennepin  would  send  some 
assassin  to  get  employment  as  a 
servant.  He  never  knew  when  Hen¬ 
nepin  would  appear  to  kill.” 

“But  he  saw  the  other  picture  too. 
He  saw  the  buzzards  hovering  over 
what  was  left  of  Hennepin;  he  saw 
a  whitened  skeleton  grinning  up  at 
the  sunlit  sky  and  at  the  stars, 
Brena.  That’s  what  he  saw.  And 
some  day  some  one  would  somehow 
come  there.  Perhaps  some  one  had 
been  there  already.  Perhaps  at  the 
very  minute  a  prospector  dirty  and 
unshaved,  or  some  accursed  archeo¬ 
logical  explorer  from  a  university, 
was  in  that  very  town  where  they 
had  bought  the  horses  and  was  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  skeleton  and  of  finding 
the  skeleton  of  the  riderless  horse 
with  the  bit  still  held  between  the 
TTp  might  have  that  bit  in  his  pocket, 
si:  it.  Somehow  the  chain,  once 


St“.’Sl'’ell“da  ££  open  the  shoulder,"  said 
Brena,  as  if  in  a  dream  “and  a  voice  saying:  We 

Peter 

e-  -  "1  hl?«e. 

gln,7was  Parmalee’s  soul.  It  was  trampled  into 
a  wallow  of  terror,  of  questioning,  of  doubt.  Do 
you  know,  Brena,  that  somehow  there  creeps  into 

m  “If  heThad  been  able  to  put  his  finger  upon  some 
button  that  would  have  blown  him  to  hejujj 

have  taken  that  way,  she  sa  d.  threw 

exaggerated  instinct  for  self-preservation.  It  threw 
him  back  from  any  approach  to  suicide  h  d 

Peter,  getting  up,  came  to  her  and  put  his  hand 
upon  her  shoulder  as  if  to  give  her  strength.  She 
had  spoken  with  a  voice  too  evenly  meTas"r(f*0  de 
ceive  him  as  to  the  strain  she  felt.  It  had  been 
long  pull  for  her,  he  thought.  The  last  steps,  thoug 
they  might  lead  out  into  the  sunlight  of  freedom, 
were  upon  rough  ground— rough  even  for  a  man. 
He  was  wondering  how  he  could  save  her  roni  Pa1- 
He  wanted  to  have  ( Continued  on  page  45) 
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NDIFFERENT  to  time,  unshaken  by 
haste,  he  cuts  into  his  dies  the  faultless 
correctness  that  gives  shape  to  T riangle 
B  Forging,  Tool  or  Machine.  He  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  New  England  conscience. 
In  the  Billings  &  Spencer  plant  at  Hartford  he 
and  his  fellow  craftsmen  carry  on  the  ideals 
which  first  earned  for  us  the  confidence  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
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is  used  for.  .  .  .  That  is  where  the  incon¬ 
gruity  comes  in.  That  is  why  I  think  it  is 
time  to  change  America’s  attitude  toward  the 
immigrants,  to  help  them  organize  their  home 
here.”  From  another:  “I  speak  very  bad  English. 
Going  to  the  evening  school  did  not  do  me  any  good. 

In  those  school  7/8ths  of  all  the  time  is  spent  preach¬ 
ing  patriotism  and  also  in  getting  subscriptions  for 
the  Liberty  Loan.  I  think  this  is  not  right.  A  school 
is  a  place  for  study  only.  .  .  .  The  desire  for  knowl- 
edge  is  very  great  among  all  Russians,  for  to  learn 
is  the  principle  aim  of  their 
lives  in  America.” 

It  may  be  added,  as  a  foot¬ 
note,  that  the  Russian  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Fourth  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan  amounted  to  $26,- 
000,000  in  New  York  City 
alone. 

Consider  these  two  letters 
a  moment.  Evidently  we 
Americans  do  not  satisfy  a 
laudable  demand  for  educa¬ 
tion.  This  demand  is  the 
second,  after  the  social,  which 
the  Russian  societies  try  to 
meet.  With  schools  every¬ 
where — a  university  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  another  in  New  York, 
a  college  of  scientific  agricul¬ 
ture  in  Illinois,  and  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  quite  broadcast 
— they  do  everything  in  their 
power,  so  restricted  finan¬ 
cially,  to  make  up  the  edu¬ 
cational  deficiency. 

He  Has  Lots  to  Argue  About 

BEFORE  the  revolution  in 
Russia  the  Russian  soci¬ 
eties  were  not  large.  The 
stimulus  of  the  revolution  re¬ 
flected  upon  them  at  once;  it 
gave  them  something  vital 
and  hopeful  to  talk  about. 

Then,  in  the  summer  of  1917, 
the  Kerensky  Government  put 
forth  a  scheme  to  bring  Rus¬ 
sians  back  from  America. 

Remember  that  they  left  their 

country  in  the  first  place  for  political  reasons,  and 
obviously  they  seemed  a  very  important  element  to 
Kerensky,  as  Kerensky  must  have  seemed  an  inspir- 
ing  figure  to  them.  The  Russian  societies  took  the 
Kerensky  scheme  in  hand  to  organize  it  and  facilitate 
the  return  to  the  “new”  Russia.  The  memberships 
swelled  incredibly,  and  there  was  great  feeling  that 
one  must  learn  everything  at  once  so  as  to  be  abl 
to  take  up  the  work  of  reform  at  home.  But  Keren¬ 
sky  failed,  the  Soviet  succeeded  him,  Russia  was 
blockaded,  and  the  scheme  came  to  nothing. 

Then  the  membership  lists  fell  off  somewhat  But 
the  rise  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia  made  home  affairs 
more  than  ever  interesting.  Our  Russians  wanted 
to  know  and  to  discuss  home  conditions.  The  obliga¬ 
tion  was  still  felt  by  the  Russian  to  make  himselt 
a  useful  citizen  worthy  of  the  revolution  if  he  meant 
to  return,  worthy  of  this  country  if  he  remained 
here.  Wherefore,  at  once,  his  interest  in  politics 
and  his  enthusiasm  for  education. 

It  does  not  seem  that  we  have  much  of  any  cause 
to  raid  educational  institutions.  As  to  their  political 
aspect — it  is  purely  Russian.  The  Russian  societies 
have  as  good  a  right  to  meet  and  collect  libraries  and 
argue  about  the  world’s  doings  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has.  The  Russian  has  a  great  deal  of  politics  to 
argue  about.  But  they  are  his  own,  not  ours,  and 
as  long  as  he  keeps  his  Bolshevism  in  Russian  terms 
applied  to  Russia,  none  of  our  affair.  Suppose  Rus¬ 
sians  do  weigh  the  comparative  value  to  Russia  of 
Kolchak  and  Lenine;  suppose  they  do  resent  the 
blockade  in  the  meetings  of  their  societies— does  that 
prove  that  the  societies  are  hotbeds  of  revolution 
and  incubators  for  bombs? 

Thirteen  Criminal  Haircuts 

“ \  GAINST  your  Government  we  have  nothing,”  so 
runs  one  Russian  protest.  “We  do  not  want  to 
^  have  anything  against  it.  We  do  not  care  any¬ 
thing  about  it.”  There  you  have  the  general  editorial 
tenor  of  the  Russian  press  in  this  country.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  even  opposed  to  violence  in  Petrograd 
and  Moscow.  I  have  been  watching  it  for  some  time, 
and  its  average  is  less  radical  than  the  American 
radical  publications  for  sale  on  all  news  stands. 

An  epic  raid  of  the  New  York  police  broke  in — 
and  up— the  Russian  People’s  House  in  New  York 
City.  This  was  a  community  house  supported  by 


Baiting  the  Bolshevist 
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contributions  from  the  societies  and  the  tuition  fees 
of  Russian  adults  who  attended  its  classes  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  arithmetic,  and  other  reactionary  studies.  In 
the  course  of  the  raid  the  algebra  class  was  entered 
and  lined  up  and  searched.  It  appears  that  the  old 
Russian  professor  must  have  been  excited.  At  any 
rate,  the  intrepid  officer  in  charge  resented  his  pres- 
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After  “law  and  order’’  had  visited  a  Russian  society’s  headquarters 


ence,  ordered  him  to  remove  his  glasses,  and  then 
struck  him  in  the  forehead  with  the  butt  of  his  re¬ 
volver,  fracturing  his  skull.  After  that  the  class 
filed  down  three  flights  of  stairs  lined  with  officers 
of  law  and  order,  who  clubbed  the  prisoners  as  they 
passed.  A  great  many  prisoners  were  taken  away, 
some  of  them  in  bad  shape.  A  great  many  pam¬ 
phlets  and  newspapers  were  captured,  literature 
amounting  to  very  little.  It  was  disappointing  that 
no  revolutionary  plot  was  uncovered.  The  type¬ 
writers  and  desks  were  smashed,  and  the  place  spite¬ 
fully  and  indecently  wrecked.  For  the  press  and 
police  publicity  grammars  and  algebras  furnished 
sensation  enough,  and  a  lot  of  very  poor  and  hard¬ 
working  Russians  had  broken  heads  and  a  new  expe¬ 
rience  with  terrorism. 

In  Duquesne,  Pa.,  a  professor  sent  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  bureau  to  lecture  on  “Abraham  Lincoln  and 
American  Democracy”  to  a  Russian  audience  was 
arrested  and  jailed  as  a  Red  because  he  lectured 
in  Russian.  It  was  thirty-six  hours  before  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  free  its  own  agent. 

This  from  Youngstown,  Ohio:  “We,  Russian  work¬ 
ingmen  of  Youngstown  and  vicinity,  having  assem¬ 
bled  under  the  open  sky  this  twenty-second  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  about  three  thousand  strong,  have  adopted 
the  following  resolution:  ‘We  protest  against  the  vio¬ 
lence,  mockery,  and  rascality  which  are  at  present 
taking  place  in  this  city.  We  are  being  pursued, 
hounded,  beaten  up,  thrown  into  jails,  and,  without 
any  visible  reasons,  smashed  up  on  any  occasion.  All 
this  is  done  by  the  police  with  the  help  of  bayonets 
and  spies.  On  the  nineteenth  of  August  detectives 
raided  the  Russian  school  in  East  Youngstown.  They 
destroyed  everything,  arrested  188  men  of  whom 
only  two  are  held  for  trial.  The  rest  were  released 
after  spending  five  days  in  jail  without  any  charges 
preferred  against  them.  Then  all  ^  of  us  Russians 
were  discharged  from  the  factories. 

This  from  the  “Russky  Golos”  and  the  “Jewish 
Daily  Forward”:  “November  21.— Ex-soldiers  who 
are  now  members  of  the  American  Legion  have 
driven  out  of  the  town,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  a  group 
of  Russian  farmers.  The  farmers  arrived  here  to 
form  an  agricultural  colony.  The  real-estate  agent 
refused  to  sell  to  the  Russians  on  the  ground  that 
they  evaded  military  service.  The  members  of  the 
American  Legion  forced  the  Russians  out  of  town, 
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together  with  the  promoter  who  brought  them 
here.”  These  particular  Russians  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  religious  sect,  Dukhobortsy,  who 
years  ago  were  driven  from  Russia  because 
they  refused  to  serve  in  the  army  there.  The  dogma 
of  their  sect  prohibits  bloodshed.  They  have  colo¬ 
nized  successfully  in  California  and  Canada. 

In  Youngstown,  again,  a  barber  shop  was  raided 
where  thirteen  Russians  were  assembled  “with  the 
criminal  intention  of  getting  a  haircut.  They  were 
arrested.”  Perhaps  it  is  criminal  to  contradict  the 

cartoonists.  One  could  go  on 
with  similar  citations  for 
pages  to  come. 

TNT  and  Printer’s  Ink 

IT  is  not  easy  to  make  out 
what  the  officers  find  in 
the  way  of  anarchy  and 
Bolshevism.  Undoubtedly 
many  pamphlets  from  Free 
Russia,  which  is  certain  to 
have  something  to  say  for  it¬ 
self  in  print:  Dissertations 
on  the  cause  of  freedom 
abstract  and  theoretic,  and 
about  as  dangerous  as  the 
works  of  Walter  Lippmann; 
reports  and  resolutions  much 
less  dangerous  than  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  and  quite 
as  dull  and  highfaluting  and 
badly  written;  files  of  Rus¬ 
sian  dailies  and  weeklies  pub¬ 
licly  published  in  this  coun¬ 
try;  professors  lecturing  on 
Russian  freedom,  on  the 
Soviet  in  Russia,  on  the  fate 
and  condition  and  prospects 
of  Russian  families — or  on 
grammar  and  Abraham 
Lincoln.  No  authentic  con¬ 
spiracy  has  ever  been  re¬ 
vealed  by  such  a  raid — noth¬ 
ing  which  would  link  the 
Bolshevism  of  Lenine  with 
anything  more  than  propa¬ 
ganda  for  sympathy  in 
America  or  paraphrases  of 
the  doctrines  of  Karl  Marx 
as  studied  in  any  American  university. 

Perhaps  the  officers  find  bombs — so,  at  least,  says 
the  press.  But  one  wonders.  The  police  are  always 
finding  bombs,  and  bombs  are  not  made  to  hang  on 
Christmas  trees.  There  is  certainly  criminal  intent 
about  a  bomb.  It  is  obviously  manufactured  with 
the  idea  of  blowing  something  up.  And  yet,  con¬ 
sidering  the  number  of  bomb  discoveries  on  police 
raids,  it  is  extraordinary  that  so  few  houses  are 
demolished.  Is  it  likely  that  Russians  make  bombs 
for  the  fun  of  making  them?  Is  it  likely  that  the 
police  find  all  that  are  made  and  thereby  prevent 
their  use?  Bombs  are  not  hard  to  make  nor  hard 
to  throw.  There  is  something  fishy  about  this  bomb 
discovering. 

Raids  furnish,  as  I  said,  a  buck  for  both  capital 
and  organized  labor  to  pass.  And  capital  and  or¬ 
ganized  labor,  on  this  score,  are  tarred  with  the  same 
brush.  Bolshevism  justifies  any  raid  capital  may 
wish  to  execute  on  a  labor  gathering.  The  labor 
gathering,  on  the  other  hand,  may  readily  blame 
its  own  disorders  on  Bolshevists.  Furthermore,  in 
New  York  City  alone  there  are  100  special  agents 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  who,  now  that  the  war 
and  espionage  are  done  with,  seem  on  the  edge  of 
demobilization. 

We  know  that  red  literature  of  a  violence  that 
frightened  the  aliens  themselves  was  circulated  among 
strikers  in  Gary  and  South  Chicago  by  detective 
agencies  in  the  employ  of  the  Steel,  corporations. 
We  know  that  the  press  reported  riots  among  the 
same  strikers,  although  said  riots  never  took  place. 
A  policeman  of  New  York  confesses  that  Bolshevist 
raids  are  excellent  training  for  our  police  forces. 

The  Alien  State  of  Mind 

IF  such  bombs  do  exist  and  have  been  discovered, 
what  do  they  prove?  Fortunately,  there  is  not 
yet  reason  to  recognize  in  them  the  work  of  Bol¬ 
shevism.  They  are,  rather,  it  must  be  insisted,  the 
harvest  of  our  own  planting.  Csesar  has  something 
to  say  which  it  were  well  to  remember:  “To  the 
despoiled  are  still  left  arms.”  The  Russian  in  his 
very  humble  club  resents  the  broken  chairs  and  torn 
books  which  follow  a  police  raid,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  arduous  savings  and  his  ambitions.  A  Russian 
society  house  after  a  police  raid  looks  worse  for  wear 
than  many  of  the  houses  ( Continued  on  -page  26) 


THE  JMOST  BEAUTIFUL  CJ1R  IN  RJHERIC^ 


A  New  Paige  Motor 


For  three  years  the  Paige  engineers  have  been  devoting 
their  efforts  to  the  development  of  a  New  Six-Cylinder 
motor.  With  every  facility  for  research  and  experiment, 
these  men  have  worked  with  one  definite  object  in  mind — 
the  production  of  the  most  efficient  power  plant  in  the  world. 

That  motor  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  It  has  passed 
from  the  laboratory  to  the  road  and  there  it  has  been  tested 
mercilessly  and  continuously.  It  has  been  subjected  to 
every  stress  and  strain  that  brutal  driving  might  suggest, 
but  in  each  instance  it  has  emerged  with  a  flawless  record. 

These  long,  exhaustive  tests  have  convinced  us  that  the 
new  Paige  Motor  is  indeed  the  most  efficient  of  all  light 


sixes.  In  economy  of  operation,  hill-climbing  ability,  ac¬ 
celeration  and  flexibility  it  has  far  surpassed  any  power 
plant  developed  by  this  organization. 

Best  of  all  it  is  an  original  Paige  product — conceived  by 
Paige  engineers  and  built  by  Paige  mechanics  in  the  Paige 
shops.  In  it  we  have  incorporated  every  approved  feature 
that  is  known  to  automotive  engineering. 

In  brief,  it  represents  the  sum  total  of  current  engineering 
knowledge.  It  expresses  accurately  and  completely  the  tre¬ 
mendous  strides  of  scientific  development  during  the  entire 
war  period.  It  is  a  strictly  modern  achievement — a  product 
of  the  combined  genius  of  two  continents. 


A  New  Paige  Car 


The  war  has  taught  American  manufacturers  many  valuable 
lessons.  In  the  past  three  years,  for  instance,  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  an  entirely  new  conception  of  precise  manufactur¬ 
ing  in  large  sale  production. 

You  will  find  a  striking  example  of  this  practice  in  the 
New  Paige  “Glenbrook”  model. 

The  scrupulously  accurate  methods  that  were  applied  to 
delicate  Government  mechanisms  are  now  producing  every 
unit  of  our  car. 

With  the  closest  inspection,  vastly  increased  equipment 
and  much  broader  experience,  there  could  be  only  one 
result — a  highly  refined,  highly  standardized  product. 

One  ride  in  the  “Glenbrook”  tells  an  eloquent  story  of 
finely-balanced  construction.  The  smooth,  even  power  of 
the  motor  sweeps  you  along  without  a  suggestion  of  vibra¬ 
tion  or  mechanical  noise.  There  is  merely  a  gentle  purr 

PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR 


from  the  exhaust  as  the  car  glides  on  its  way  with  the 
buoyancy  of  an  aeroplane. 

All  road  shocks  and  jars  are  immediately  absorbed  in  the 
velvety  spring  suspension. 

There  is  no  danger  of  sway  or  “side  slip”  no  matter  what 
the  speed  may  be,  for  every  ounce  of  weight  in  the  chassis 
is  distributed  with  scientific  precision. 

Inside  the  car  there  is  body  room,  leg  room  and  elbow  room 
for  five  adult  passengers  to  travel  in  luxurious  comfort. 

Theupholstering  is  softand  inviting — the  equipment  and  gen¬ 
eral  appointments  throughout  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 

So  far  as  the  design  is  concerned,  you  of  course  know  what 
to  expect,  for  this  is  “The  Most  Beautiful  Car  in  America.” 

The“Glenbrook”  model  is  our  latest  achievement.  We  merely 
ask  you  to  see  it — ride  in  it — drive  it — and  form  your  own 
opinion.  We  shall  be  quite  content  to  abide  by  the  result. 

COMPANY,  DETROIT,  U.  S.  A. 
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I  used  to  see  in  France  after  a  German 
retirement.  The  Russian  resents  preju¬ 
dice  and  mistreatment.  A  certain  New 
York  judge  proclaimed  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  did  not  apply  to  Russians. 
Another  judge  says  from  the  bench  that 
we  want  fewer  Russian  complaints  and 
more  Russian  funerals.  Some  Russians 
parade.  They  are  orderly.  The  parade 
is  forbidden.  Well  and  good.  But  does 
that  justify  the  police  beating  them  to 
the  pavement  with  night  clubs,  even 
though  they  offer  no  resistance? 

Beat  Them  Up;  Lock  Them  In 

THE  Russian  is  harassed  to  despera¬ 
tion  and  desperation  at  home  is  more 
dangerous  than  revolution  abroad.  We 
are  deliberately  engendering  despera¬ 
tion.  The  Russian  has  long  training 
and  sound  tradition  in  conspiracy.  He 
says,  in  so  many  words,  that  this  lile 
under  the  menace  of  our  police  is  worse 
than  the  old  Czarism.  If  we  persist  in 
restricting  his  meetings,  in  driving  him 
into  the  dark  to  nurse  his  genuine  broken 
head  and  no  less  genuine  wrongs,  we 
are  nourishing  Bolshevism  in  America, 
and  presently  we  shall  have  it. 

I  called  this  article  propaganda  for 
a  square  deal.  I  might  have  called  it 
an  appeal  at  once  to  sportsmanship  and 
common  sense.  We  made  a  fetish  ot 
free  speech  and  freedom:  now  we  turn 
about  to  destroy  our  own  idol  Why 
doesn’t  the  Russian  go  home?’  a  gen¬ 
tleman  asks  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Because  he  cannot.  For  reasons  of  its 
own  the  Department  of  State  will  not 
let  him.  Though  it  seems  the  most 
senseless  sort  of  policy,  we  indorse  the 
Allied  blockade  of  Russia. 

The  Russian  in  America  asks  noth¬ 
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Baiting  the  Bolshevist 

Continued  from  page  24 


ing  better  than  to  be  allowed  to  go.  If 
you  think  we  are  of  such  great  disad¬ 
vantage  to  you,  why  do  you  forcibly 
keep  us  here?  We  have  fathers,  moth¬ 
ers,  wives,  and  children  in  our  homes 
in  Russia.  Lift  the  blockade  and  we 
will  go  where  we  came  from.  We  are 
hungry,  cold,  and  ruined.  Do  not  in- 
terfere  with  us;  we  want  bread  and 
freedom.  Lift  the  blockade  and  do  not 
torture  us  any  longer.”  How  can  it  be 
that  people  living  here  in  American 
cities  give  voice  to  protests  of  such 

poignancy?  ,  ,  .  , 

Even  bleeding  Russia,  he  thinks,  can- 
not  be  worse  for  him  than  this.  “We 
want  only  one  thing — the  lifting  of  the 
blockade  and  permission  to  return  to 
Russia.  On  account  of  the  present  in¬ 
dustrial  crisis,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  American  workingman  to  rid  him¬ 
self  of  surplus  labor.  In  the  name  of 
justice  we  appeal  to  you  American 
workingmen  to  demand  of  your  Govern¬ 
ment  to  allow  us  to  proceed  to  Russia 
and  to  lift  the  blockade  of  starving 
Russia  ^ 

It  is  all  part  of  our  industrial  prob¬ 
lem.  Carleton  Parker  used  to  say  that 
assimilation  was  the  basis  of  solution. 
Liberal  America  must  awake  to  it.  We 
do  not  want  Bolshevism,  we  do  not 
want  revolution.  We  must  take  our¬ 
selves  in  hand  and  put  a  stop  to  this 
very  evident  and  outrageous  injustice. 
It  is  a  vital  element  in  the  American 
reconstruction  situation. 

What’s  to  be  done?  Concisely,  a 


few  definite  things.  The  single  official 
organization  which  bends  its  efforts 
toward  bettering  things  for  the  alien 
is  the  Foreign  Language  Government 
Information  Service  Bureau.  It  col¬ 
lects  valuable  and  accurate  information 
for  the  powers  that  be ;  it  answers 
questions  by  the  alien.  It  should  be 
strengthened,  to  begin  with,  and  its 
recommendations  should  be  heard.  It 
seeks  “to  interpret  America  to  the  alien 
and  the  alien  to  America”— I  quote  its 
watchword. 

What  Should  Be  Done 

THIS  bureau  sees  the  danger  of  ruth¬ 
lessly  pursuing  the  alien  for  his  sup¬ 
posed  Bolshevism;  the  danger  of  mak¬ 
ing  him,  in  the  end,  an  out-and-out 
Bolshevist. 

First,  lift  the  Russian  blockade  and 
let  the  Russian  go  home.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  25  per  cent  of  the  Russians 
will  go.  Some  of  these  will  certainly 
return.  That  leaves  more  than  75  per 
cent  of  600,000  for  us  to  deal  with.  But 
let  them  go,  and  the  more  violent  Bol¬ 
shevists  will  go  with  them  to  their  own 
field  and  we  shall  have  no  more  need 
of  this  absurd  business  of  deporting  our 
agitators  upon  nations  which  like  them 
no  better  than  we  do. 

Second,  Americanize.  This  means 
more  than  naturalize.  It  means  edu¬ 
cate.  It  means  educate  through  better 
American  educational  institutions. .  It 
means,  also,  educate  through  the  aliens 
themselves.  The  Communist  party  has 


frequently  asked  for  lecturers  to  speak 
in  Russian  on  important  American  sub¬ 
jects,  “to  interpret  America.”  Trans¬ 
late  books  for  them  to  read  while  they 
are  learning  English.  It  does  not  mat¬ 
ter  whether  they  are  permanent  or 
transient  in  the  country.  If  our  Amer¬ 
ican  culture  means  anything,  it  must  be 
put  to  work. 

Third,  justify  ourselves  to  the  alien. 
By  propaganda  addressed  to  Ameri¬ 
cans,  interpret  him  and  break  down  the 
prejudice  against  him.  Give  him  a  hear¬ 
ing  against  the  employer  who  refuses 
him  work  because  he  is  an  alien,  a 
Russian. 

Fourth,  make  use  of  Russian  socie¬ 
ties.  Watch  them,  direct  them,  but  do 
not  harass  them  any  longer.  Keep  the 
eyes  on  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
hands  off.  They  may  become  of  great 
service  to  us  in  allaying  social  unrest. 
However  spectacular  it  may  seem  to 
raid  schools  and  clubs  and  lectures  on 
Lincoln,  there  is  crying  need  for  wiser 
treatment.  It  is  dangerous  to  terrorize, 
it  is  criminal  and  un-American.  Make 
free  speech  the  right  of  the  alien  as  of 
ourselves.  Protect  his  press,  direct  and 
foster  it  and  use  it  for  his  welfare, 
which  is  very  intimately  our  own  wel¬ 
fare  too.  .  „ 

“If  I  do  go  back  to  Russia” — this 
from  a  letter  to  the  Foreign  Language 
Bureau — “I  want  to  be  able  to  help  the 
Russian  peasantry,  and  therefore,  while 
I  am  here,  I  want  to  study  scientific 
agriculture.  I  want  to  become  what  I 
have  decided  to  be ;  namely,  a  man  use¬ 
ful  to  humanity.” 

Always  the  same  cry  for  education. 
Is  it  our  part  to  answer  such  a  cry 
with  a  policeman’s  billy? 


Mine  Enemy’s  Dog 
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Proutt  himself  was  brick-red  with 
fury,  and  his  eyes  were  black  on  West- 
ley;  but  he  pulled  himself  together, 
and  he  laughed.  .  .  .  Shortly.  ; 

His  eyes  did  not  leave  Westley  s 
face.  And  Lee  Motley  found  a  chance 
to  warn  the  warden  a  little  later.  it 
was  a  good  joke,”  he  said.  You 
handed  it  to  him  right.  But  look  out 
for  the  man,  Westley.  He  s  mad. 

Westley,  still  smiling,  was  neverthe¬ 
less  faintly  troubled.  “I’m  sorry,  he 
said.  “I  did  it  for  a  joke.” 

“He  can’t  take  a  joke,  said  Motley. 
The  warden  nodded,  considering.  1 11 
tell  you,”  he  told  Motley.  “I’ll  square 

it  with  him.”  , 

“If  it  was  me,”  Motley  agreed,  1 

would.”  , 

Westley  did  not  like  to  make  ene¬ 
mies.  And  there  had  been  only  the 
friendliest  malice  in  his  jest.  He  took 
his  measures  to  soothe  Proutt  before 
they  left  the  store  that  night. 

Westley  had  a  dog,  a  setter,  clean- 
blooded,  from  one  of  the  country’s  finest 
kennels.  A  New  York  man  who  had 
shot  woodcock  with  the  warden  the 
year  before  had  sent  the  dog  as  a 
friendly  gift,  and  Westley  accepted  it 
in  the  same  spirit.  In  its  second  year 
and  still  untrained,  it  had  nevertheless 
won  Westley  and  won  his  wife  and  his 
children.  They  all  loved  the  dog,  as 
they  loved  each  other.  ... 

Originally  this  dog  had  been  called 
Rex.  The  Westleys  changed  this  name 
to  Reck,  which  may  be  short  for  Reck¬ 
less,  or  may  be  a  name  by  itself.  At 
any  rate,  it  pleased  them,  and  it 

pleased  the  dog.  .  .  . 

; 

THE  dog  was  untrained,  and  Westley 
had  no  time  for  the  arduous  work  of 
training.  He  had  meant  to  send  Reck, 
this  fall,  to  Hepperton,  in  Liberty;  but, 
to  make  his  amends  to  Proutt,  he  tooK 
the  latter  aside  this  night  and  asked 
Proutt  to  take  the  training  of  the  dog. 

On  longer  consideration,  he  might 
not  have  done  this;  but  Westley  was 
a  man  of  impulse  and,  as  has  been  said, 
he  was  anxious  to  keep  Proutt  as  a 
friend.  Nevertheless,  he  had  no  sooner 
asked  Proutt  to  take  the  dog  than  he 
regretted  it,  and  hoped  Proutt  would 
refuse.  But  the  dog  trainer  only  gave 
a  moment  to  slow  consideration,  with 
downcast  eyes. 


Then  he  said  huskily:  “I  charge  fifty 
dollars.” 

“Sure,”  said  Westley. 

“He’s  a  well-blooded  dog,”  said  Proutt. 
“I’ll  come  to-morrow  and  fetch  him.” 

And  with  no  further  word — they  were 
outside  the  store— he  drove  away.  West- 
ley,  watching  him  go,  was  filled  with 
vague  disquiet.  He  wished  he  might 
withdraw;  he  wished  Proutt  would 
change  his  mind ;  he  wished  the  tramei 
might  not  come  next  day.  •  •  • 

But  Proutt  did  come,  and  Westley 
himself  bade  Reck  into  the  trainers 
buggy  and  watched  the  dog  ride  away 
with  wistful  eyes  turned  backward. 

Westley’s  wife  was  more  concerned 
than  he;  and  he  forgot  his  own  anx¬ 
iety  in  reassuring  her. 


THERE  are  a  thousand  methods  for 
the  training  of  a  bird  dog,  and  each 
man  prefers  his  own.  There  are  some 
dogs  which  need  much  training;  there 
are  others  which  require  little  or  none. 

Reck  was  so  nobly  blooded  that  the 
instincts  of  his  craft  were  deeply 
bedded  in  him.  On  his  first  day  in  the 
alder  swamps  with  Proutt  he  proved 
himself  to  the  full.  Proutt  was  a  dog 
beater,  as  all  men  know,  but  he  did  not 
beat  dogs  which  obeyed  him,  and  he  did 
not  beat  Reck.  This  first  day  he  was 
merely  trying  the  dog. 

Reck  found  a  bird,  and  took  stanch 
point,  steady  as  a  rock.  It  was  not  yet 
October,  the  season  was  not  yet  open; 
and  so  Proutt  had  no  right  to  shoot. 
Nevertheless  he  did  walk  up  this  bird, 
and  flushed  it  from  where  it  lay  six 
feet  before  Reek’s  nose,  and  knocked 
it  over  before  it  topped  the  alders. 

Reck  stood  at  point  till  the  bird  rose ; 
when  its  whistling  wings  lifted  it,  his 
nose  followed  it  upward,  followed  its 
fall.  .  .  .  But  he  did  not  stir,  did  not 
break  shot ;  and  Proutt,  watching,  knew 
that  this  was  indeed  a  dog. 

When  the  bird  had  fallen,  Proutt  said 
softly:  “Reck!  Fetch  dead  bird.” 

Now,  this  is  in  some  measure  the  test 
of  a  setter.  There  are  many  setters 
which  take  a  natural  point  and  hold  it; 
there  are  some  few  which  are  also  natu¬ 
ral  retrievers,  without  training.  Reck 
had  been  taught  by  Westley’s  children 
to  fetch  sticks  or  rocks  at  command. 
He  knew  the  word. 

He  went  swiftly  forward  and  brought 


the  woodcock,  scarce  ruffled,  and  laid  it 
in  Proutt’s  hand.  And  Proutt  took  the 
bird,  and  stood  still,  looking  down  at 
Reck  with  a  darkly  brooding  face.  Con¬ 
sidering,  weighing.  .  .  .  After  a  little 
he  began  to  curse  softly,  under  his 
breath;  and  he  turned  and  stamped  out 
of  the  alder  run,  and  bade  Reck  to 
heel,  and  went  home.  And  Reck  trotted 
at  his  heels,  tongue  out,  panting  hap- 

1  There  are  many  ways  by  which  the 
Devil  may  come  at  a  man.  One  of  them 
is  through  hatred,  and  another  way  is 
to  put  a  helpless  thing  in  that  man  s 
hands.  If  the  good  in  him  outweighs 
the  bad,  well  enough;  but  if  the  evil 
has  ascendancy,  then  that  man  is  ut- 
terly  lost  and  damned.  . 

Proutt  hated  Westley;  Proutt  had  m 
his  hands  Reck,  a  dog  by  Westley  well- 
beloved.  And  Reck  was  pliant  in 
Proutt’s  hands,  both  because  Proutt 
knew  dogs  and  because  Reck  was  by 
nature  tractable,  eager  to  please,  anx- 
ious  to  do  that  which  he  was  asked  to 
do.  The  combination  presented  itself  to 
Proutt  full  clearly,  as  he  walked  his 
homeward  way  that  day,  and  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  he  fought  out  what  fight 
there  was  within  himself,  during  that 
long  walk,  and  through  the  evening  that 

followed.  ,  ... 

That  Proutt  had  some  battle  with 
himself  cannot  be  denied.  No  man  sets 
out  to  destroy  a  soul  without  first  over¬ 
coming  the  scruples  which  bind  him; 
and  there  were  scruples  in  Proutt. 
There  must  have  been.  He  loved  dogs, 
loved  fine  dogs,  and  Reck  was  fine.  Yet 
the  destruction  of  Reek’s  honor  and 
reputation  and  life — these  were  the 
ends  which  Proutt  set  himself  to  bring 
about — at  what  pain  to  his  own  heart 
no  man  may  fully  guess.  It  can  only 
be  known  that  in  the  end  his  hatred 
overweighed  all  else — that  he  threw 
himself  into  the  thing  he  meant  to  do. 


RECK,  as  has  been  shown,  needed  no 
training  for  his  appointed  work.  Yet 
Proutt  kept  him,  labored  with  him  daily, 
for  close  to  four  long  weeks,  as  all  Fra¬ 
ternity  men  knew.  None  saw  that  train¬ 
ing.  It  was  known  that  Proutt  took 
Reck  far  over  the  Sheepscot  Ridge, 
where  farms  were  all  deserted,  and  no 
man  was  like  to  come  upon  him.  But 
he  had  done  that  with  dogs  before,  for 


woodcock  lay  thick  in  Sheepscot  Valley. 
Once  or  twice  men  heard  the  barking 
of  a  dog  in  that  valley;  and  there  was 
a  measure  of  pain  in  the  notes.  And 
three  times  men  met  Proutt  driving 
homeward,  with  Reck  lying  weary  and 
subdued  upon  the  floor  of  the  buggy, 
scarce  fit  to  lift  his  head.  It  was  re¬ 
marked  that  Proutt  was  more  dour  and 
morose  than  ever;  and  Lee  Motley 
thought  the  man  was  aging.  .  .  . 

ONE  man  only,  and  that  man  Jim 
Saladine,  caught  some  inkling  of 
that  which  was  afoot.  Jim  was  a  deer 
hunter;  and  toward  mid-October,  with 
a  shotgun  under  his  arm  for  luck  s 
sake,  but  never  a  buckshot  in  his  car¬ 
tridge  pocket,  he  went  one  day  into  the 
Sheepscot  Valley  to  search  out  the  land. 
Deer  lay  in  the  swamps  there;  and  Jim 
sought  to  locate  them  against  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  He  moved  slowly  and  quiet¬ 
ly,  as  his  custom  was;  ears  and  eyes 
open.  And  he  saw  many  things  which 
another  man  would  never  have  seen. 

Two  things  he  saw  which  had  signifi¬ 
cance.  Once,  in  a  muddy  patch  along 
the  Sheepscot’s  brim,  he  came  upon  a 
deer’s  track ;  and  other  tracks  beside  it. 
A  man’s  track,  and  a  dog’s. 

Jim  studied  these  tracks.  They  were 
sadly  muddled ;  and  he  could  make  little 
of  them.  But  he  was  sure  of  this  much 
— that  man  and  dog  had  been  attentive 
to  the  tracks  of  the  deer.  And  this 
stayed  in  Jim’s  mind,  because  no  dog 
in  Fraternity  has  any  business  with  the 
track  of  a  deer,  and  no  man  may  just¬ 
ly  set  a  dog  upon  such  track. 

Later  that  day  Jim  was  to  find  some 
explanation  for  what  he  had  seen.  Where 
Fuller’s  brook  comes  into  the  Sheepscot, 
there  lies  an  open  meadow  half  a  mile 
long,  and  half  as  broad;  and  near  the 
lower  end  of  the  meadow  half  a  dozen 
alders  group  about  a  lone  tree  in  the 
open.  Deer  and  moose,  coming  up  the 
Sheepscot  Valley,  are  like  to  cross  the 
stream  below  and  then  traverse  this 
meadow;  and  Jim  Saladine  stopped  un 
der  cover  at  the  meadow’s  head— it  was 
near  dusk — to  see  what  he  should  see. 

He  saw  what  you  may  see  any  day 
along  the  Sheepscot,  and  what,  by  the 
same  token,  you  may  go  a  weary  year 
without  seeing.  He  saw  a  deer,  a  proud 
buck,  come  up  from  the  stream  and  foi- 
( Continued  on  page  30) 
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low  the  meadow  toward  where  he  lay. 
It  passed  the  isolated  alder  clump,  and 
something  there  gave  it  alarm ;  for  Jim 
saw  its  head  lift— saw  then  the  quick 
leap  and  rush  which  carried  the  crea¬ 
ture  to  cover  and  away.  •  •  • 

Saw  something  else.  Out  from  the 
alder  clump  burst  a  man,  driving  before 
him  a  dog.  Dusk  was  falling,  Jim  could 
see  their  figures  only  dimly.  But  this 
much  he  saw.  The  man  urged  the  dog 
after  the  deer,  with  waving  arms;  and 
the  dog,  ever  looking  backward  shame¬ 
facedly,  trotted  slowly  off  upon  the  trail, 
the  man  still  urging  from  behind. 

They  slipped  into  the  brush  whei  e 
the  deer  had  gone,  and  Jim  caught  no 
further  glimpse  of  them. 

Now,  Saladine  was  an  honest  man. 
who  loved  the  deer  he  hunted;  and  he 
was  angry.  But  he  was  also  a  jus 
man;  and  he  could  not  be  sure  whom 
he  had  seen.  So  it  was  that  he  kept 
still  tongue,  and  waited,  and  through 
the  weeks  that  followed  he  watched,  pa¬ 
tiently  enough,  for  what  should  come 

He  meant,  in  that  hour,  to  take  a  hand. 


Mine  Enemy’s  Dog 
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WITH  a  week  of  October  left,  Proutt 
took  Reck  home  to  Westky.  West- 
lev  was  not  there,  but  Mrs.  Westley 

marked  Proutt’s  lowering  eye  and  was 
frightened  of  the  man,  and  told  Westley 
so  when  he  came.  But  Westley  w 
well  enough  pleased  to  have  Reck  back 
again ;  and  he  bade  her  forget  Pi  outt. 

Proutt  had  been,  thus  far,  somewhat 
favored  by  fortune.  The  business  of  his 
office  had  taken  Westley  away  from 
Fraternity  for  two  weeks  at  a  time,  so 
that  Proutt  had  had  full  time  to  do  with 
Reck  as  he  chose.  Fraternity  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  happened  though 
Jim  Saladine  may  have  guessed  There 
was  one  night  at  Will’s  store  when  Jim 
and  Proutt  were  near  fisticuffs.  Pioutt 
had  brought  Dan  with  him  to  the  store , 
and  Jim,  studying  the  surly  dog,  asked . 
“Dan  ever  notice  a  deer,  Proutt.  „ 
Proutt  exclaimed  profanely.  -No, 

^  6“I  was  over  in  the  Sheepscot,  t’other 
day,”  said  Jim  evenly.  “See  tracks 
where  a  dog  had  been  after  **  deer. 

“More  like  it  was  one  of  these  set¬ 
ters  ”  Proutt  declared,  watching  them 
an  from  beneath  lowered  lids.  “They’ll 
kill  a  deer,  or  a  sheep,  give  em  a 

chance.”  ,  „  ,. 

“It  was  hound’s  tracks,  Jim  per- 
sisted  mildly;  and  something  m  Jim  s 
tone,  or  in  Proutt’s  own  heart  made  the 
trainer  boil  into  fury,  so  that  he  strode 
toward  Saladine.  But  Will  Bissell 
came  between,  and  the  matter  passe  . 

Proutt,  before  this,  had  taken  Reck 
home;  and  the  Westleys  made  much  ot 
the  dog.  Reck  had  affable  and  endeai- 
ing  little  tricks  of  his  own.  He  had  a 
way  of  giving  welcome,  drawing  back 
his'  upper  lip  so  that  his  teeth  showed 
as  though  in  a  snarl,  yet  panting  with 
doe;  laughter  all  the  time;  and  he  had 
a  way  of  talking,  with  high  whines  ot 
delight,  or  throaty  growls  that  ran  the 
scale  And  he  would  lie  beside  Westley, 
or  beside  Westley’s  wife,  and  paw  at 
them  until  they  held  his  paw  m  their 
hands,  when  he  would  go  contentedly 
enough  to  sleep. 

They  thought  the  dog  was  unhappy 
when  he  came  home  to  them.  He  had 
a  slinking,  shamed  way  about  him.  At 
first  Westley  supposed  Proutt  had 
whipped  him;  hut  Reck  showed  no  fear 
of  a  whip  in  Westley’s  hands.  After 
two  or  three  days  this  furtiveness 
passed  away  and  Reck  was  the  joy¬ 
ously  affectionate  creature  he  had  al¬ 
ways  been.  So  the  Westleys  forgot  his 
first  attitude  of  guilt,  and  loved  him 
ardently  as  men  and  women  will  love 

a  d°g-  .  ,  , 

Westley  had  opportunity  for  one  day  s 
hunting  with  him,  and  Reck  never  fal¬ 
tered  at  the  task  to  which  he  had  been 
born  and  bred. 

He  had  one  fault.  Chained,  he  would 
bark  at  the  least  alarm,  in  a  manner  to 
wake  the  neighborhood.  So  Westley  had 
never  kept  him  chained.  It  was  not 
the  way  of  Fraternity  to  keep  dogs 
in  the  house  of  nights;  so  Reck  slept  in 
the  woodshed,  and  Westley  knocked  a 
plank  loose  and  propped  it,  leaving 
Reck  an  easy  avenue  to  go  out  or  in. 
It  was  this  custom  of  Westley’s  which 
gave  Proutt  the  chance  for  which  he 
had  laid  his  plans. 


October  had  gone;  November  had 
come.  This  was  in  the  days  when 
woodcock  might  be  shot  in  November  if 
you  could  find  them.  But  most  men 
who  went  into  the  woods  bore  rifles , 
for  it  was  open  season  for  deer.  Now 
and  then  you  might  hear  the  snapping 
crash  of  a  thirty-thirty  in  Whitcher 
Swamp,  or  at  one  of  the  crossings,  or— 
if  you  went  so  far — in  the  alder  vales 
along  the  Sheepscot.  And  one  day  in 
the  middle  of  the  month,  when  the 
ground  was  frozen  hard,  Proutt  came 
to  Nick  Westley’s  home. 

He  came  at  noon,  driving  his  old 
buggy.  Westley  was  at  dinner  when  he 
heard  Proutt  drive  into  the  yard;  and 
he  went  to  the  door  and  bade  the 
dog  trainer  come  in.  But  Prout  shook 
his  head,  and  his  eyes  were  somber. 

“You  come  out, 

Westley,”  he  said. 

“I’ve  a  word  for 
you.” 

There  was  some¬ 
thing  in  Proutt’s 
tone  which  dis¬ 
turbed  Westley.  He 
put  on  his  macki¬ 
naw,  and  drew  his 
cap  down  about  his 
ears,  and  went  out 
into  the  yard.  Reck 
had  been  asleep  on 
the  doorstep  when 
Proutt  appeared; 
he  had  barked  a 
single  bark.  But 
now  he  was  gone 
into  the  shed,  out 
of  sight;  and  when 
Westley  came  near 
Proutt’s  buggy,  the 
dog  trainer  asked: 

“Did  you  see  Reck 
sneak  away?” 

Westley  was 
angry;  and  he  was 
also  shaken  by  a 
sudden  tremor  of 
alarm.  He  said 
hotly  enough: 

“Reck  never  sneaks. 

He  did  not  sneak 
away.” 

“He  knows  I  saw 
him,”  said  Proutt. 

“He  heard  me  yell.” 

Westley  asked, 
with  narrowing  eyes: 
talking  about? 
him?” 

“This  morning/’  Proutt 
“Scant  daylight. 


to  believe  that  Proutt  had  lied,  he 
feared  desperately  that  the  man  spoke 
truth.  Westley’s  wife  would  never  have 
believed;  for  a  woman  refuses  to  be¬ 
lieve  any  evil  of  those  she  loves.  She  is 
loyal  by  refusing  to  believe ;  a  man  may 
believe  and  be  loyal  still. 

Westley  did  not  know  whether  to  be¬ 
lieve  or  not;  but  he  knew  that  he  was 
terribly  afraid.  He  told  Proutt:  “That  s 
a  lie!”  And  Proutt,  after  a  long  mo¬ 
ment,  clucked  to  his  horse  and  started 
on.  Westley  called  after  him:  “Wait!” 

Proutt  stopped  his  horse;  and  West- 
ley  asked:  “What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“You’re  game  warden,”  Proutt  told 
him  sullenly.  “Nobody  around  here  can 
make  you  act,  less’n  you’re  a  mind  to. 
But  I’ve  told  you  what’s  going  on.” 

Westley  was  sweating  in  the  cold, 
and  said  pitifully: 
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‘Proutt, 


are 

sure?” 

“Y  e  s,”  said 
Proutt;  and  West- 
ley  cried:  “What 
did  you  see?” 

“I  had  a  deer 
m  a  r  k  e  d,”  said 
Proutt  slowly. 
“He’d  been  feeding 
under  an  old  apple 
tree  down  there.  I 
was  there  before 
day  this  morning, 
figuring  to  get  a 
shot  at  him.  Crep’ 
in  quiet.  Come  day, 

I  couldn’t  see  him. 
But  after  a  spell  I 
heard  a  smashing 
in  the  brush,  and 
he  come  out 
through  an  open, 
and  was  away  be¬ 
fore  I  could  shoot. 
And  hot  after  him 
came  Reck.” 

“How  far  away?” 
Westley  asked. 

“Not  more’n  ten 
rod.” 

“You  couldn’t  be 
sure.” 

“Damn  it,  man, 
I  know  Reck.^  Be¬ 
sides,  I  wouldn’t 
want  to  say  it 
was  him,  would  I? 
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“That’s  no  excuse.” 

“I’m  not  excusing  him.” 

Proutt  swore.  “Well,  what  are  you 
doing?” 

“I’m  going  to  take  him  into  the 
swamp  and  find  a  deer,”  said  Westley 
slowly.  “See  what  he  does.  He’s  never 
been  taught  not  to  run  them.  So  he’ll 
run  any  that  we  find.  If  it’s  in  him  to 
do  it,  he’ll  take  after  them — ” 

Proutt  nodded;  and  there  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  triumph  in  his  eyes.  “You  take 
your  gun  along,”  he  said.  “You’re  go¬ 
ing  to  need  that  gun.” 

Westley,  white  and  steady,  said:  “I’ll 
take  the  gun.  Will  you  come  along?” 
“Sure.” 

“Do  you  know  where  we  can  find  a 
deer?” 

“No;  not  this  time  o’  day.” 

Westley  turned  toward  the  house. 
“Wait,”  he  said.  “I’ll  get  my  gun;  and 
we’ll  go  pick  up  Jim  Saladine.  He’ll 
know.” 

Proutt  nodded.  “I’ll  wait,”  he  agreed. 
Westley  went  into  the  house.  Reck 
stood  on  the  doorstep.  Proutt,  waiting, 
watched  Reck  with  a  flickering,  deadly 
light  in  his  sullen  eyes. 


you 


are 


“What 
Where  did  you 


you 

see 


declared 
Down  in  the  Swamp.” 
Westley  stood  very  still,  trying  to  re¬ 
member  whether  he  had  seen  Reck  eaily 
that  morning.  And  he  could  only  re¬ 
member,  with  a  shocking  certainty,  that 
Reck  had  not  been  at  home  when  he 
came  out  of  the  house  to  do  his  choies. 
He  had  called  and  got  no  answer ;  and 
it  may  have  been  half  an  hour  before 
the  dog  appeared.  It  had  disturbed 
Westley  at  the  time;  and  he  scolded 
Reck  for  self-hunting.  But  any  dog 
will  range  the  home  farm  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  hours,  and  Westley  had  not  taken 
the  matter  seriously. 

Proutt’s  words,  and  his  tone  more 
than  his  words,  made  the  matter  very 
serious  indeed.  Westley  forced  himself 
to  ask:  “What  were  you  doing  in  the 
Swamp?” 

“I  was  after  a  deer,”  said  Proutt; 
and  when  Westley  remained  silent, 
Proutt  added  huskily:  “So  was  Reck. 

Westley  cried:  “That’s  a  lie.”  But 
his  own  voice  sounded  strange  and  un¬ 
natural  in  his  ears.  He  would  not  be¬ 
lieve.  Yet  he  knew  that  other  dogs 
had  chased  deer  in  the  past,  and  would 
again.  Hg  had  himself  shot  half  ci 
dozen.  It  was  the  law ;  and  he  was  the  in¬ 
strument  of  the  law.  And  this  was  the 
very  bitterness  of  Proutt’s  accusation; 
for  if  it  were  true,  then  he  must  shoot 
Reck.  And  Westley  would  as  soon  have 
shot  one  of  his  own  blood  as  the  dog 
he  loved. 

TN  the  little  instant  of  silence  that  fol- 
i.  lowed  upon  his  word,  he  saw  all  this, 
too  clearly.  And  in  spite  of  his  love  for 
Reck,  and  in  spite  of  his  ardent  longing 


He’s  a  grand  dog.” 

“What  did  you  do?”  Westley  asked. 

“Yelled  at  him  to  come  in.” 

“Did  he  stop?” 

“Stopped  for  one  look,  and  then  one 
jump  into  the  brush  and  away  he  went. 

Westley  was  almost  convinced;  he 
turned  to  call  Reck,  with  some  curious 
and  half-formed  notion  that  he  might 
catechize  the  dog  himself.  But  when  he 
turned,  he  found  Reck  at  his  side;  and 
the  setter  was  standing  steadily,  legs 
stiff  and  proud  like  a  dog  on  show,  eyes 
fixed  on  Proutt.  There  was  no  guilt  in 
his  attitude;  nor  was  there  accusation 
There  was  only  steady  pride  and  self- 
respect;  and  Westley,  at  sight  of  him, 
could  not  believe  this  damning  thing. 

He  said  slowly:  “Look  at  him,  Proutt. 
If  this  were  true,  he’d  be  ashamed,  and 
crawling.  You  saw  some  other  dog.” 

Proutt  shook  his  head.  “He’s  a  wise, 
bold  dog,  is  Reck.  Wise  as  you  and  me, 
He’ll  face  it  out  if  he  can.” 

Westley  pulled  himself  together,  drop¬ 
ping  one  hand  on  Reek’s  head.  “I  don’t 
believe  it,  Proutt,”  he  said.  “But  I  m 
going  to  make  sure.” 

“I  am  sure,”  said  Proutt.  You  can 
do  as  you  please.  But  don’t  ask  me  to 
keep  my  mouth  shut.  You  was  quick 
enough  to  shoot  Jackson’s  dog  when  you 
caught  her  on  that  doe.” 

“I  know,”  said  Westley;  and  his  face 
was  white.  “I’ll  be  as  quick  with  Reck, 
when  I’m  sure.” 

“You’ll  take  pains  not  to  get  sure. 

Westley  held  his  voice  steady.  “Did  you 
ever  have  to  call  Reck  off  of  deer  ti  acks . 

“No.” 

“Then  he’s  never  been  taught  not  to 
run  them?” 

“Neither  had  Jackson’s  dog. 

“What  I  mean,”  said  Westley,  “is  this. 
He  doesn’t  know  it’s  wrong  to  run  deer.” 


SALADINE  listened  silently  to  West¬ 
ley’s  request;  but  he  looked  at  Proutt 
with  an  eye  before  which  Proutt  un¬ 
easily  turned  away  his  head.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  being  by  nature  a  taciturn  man, -he 
made  no  comment  or  suggestion.  He 
only  said:  “I  can  find  a  deer.” 

“Where?”  Westley  asked. 

“Over  in  the  Sheepscot,”  said  Sala¬ 
dine.  “I’ve  got  mine  for  this  season; 
but  I  know  some  hardwood  ridges  over 
there  where  they’re  like  to  be  feeding, 
come  evening.” 

Proutt  said  uneasily:  “Hell,  there’s  a 
deer  nearer  than  Sheepscot.” 

“Where?”  asked  Saladine. 
“Everywhere.” 

“We  ain’t  got  time  to  cover  that  much 
territory  to-day,”  the  hunter  said  mild¬ 
ly.  “If  the  Sheepscot  suits,  I’ll  go 
along.  I’m  most  sure  we’ll  pick  up 
deer.” 

Westley  asked:  “Do  you  think  I’m 
testing  Reck  fair?” 

Saladine  spat.  “Yes,  I’d  say  so,”  he 
agreed. 

“I’ve  got  work  to  do,”  Proutt  still 
objected.  “Sheepscot’s  a  danged  long 
way.” 

“I  want  you  to  come,”  said  Westley. 
So  Proutt  assented  at  last;  and  they 
set  off  in  his  team.  He  and  Westley 
in  the  front  seat,  Saladine  and  Reck 
behind.  A  five-mile  drive  over  the 
Sheepscot  Ridge.  “Past  Mac’s  Corner,” 
Saladine  told  them ;  and  they  went  that 
way. 

The  road  took  them  by  Proutt’s 
house;  and  old  Dan,  Proutt’s  hound, 
came  out  to  bark  at  them,  and  saw 
Proutt,  and  tried  to  get  into  the  buggy. 
Proutt  bade  him  back  to  the  house : 
then,  as  an  afterthought,  got  out  and 
shut  the  hound  indoors.  “Don’t  want 
him  following,”  he  said. 

Saladine’s  eyes  were  narrow  with 
thought,  but  he  made  no  comment,  and 
they  moved  on  their  way. 

That  part  of  Maine  in  which  Fra¬ 
ternity  lies  is  a  curious  study  for  geolo¬ 
gists.  A  good  many  centuries  ago,  when 
the  great  glaciers  graved  this  land,  they 
slid  down  from  north  to  south  into  the 
sea,  and*  in  their  sliding  plowed  deep 
furrows,  so  that  the  country  is  cut  up 
by  ridges,  running  almost  true  north 
and  south,  and  ending  in  peninsulas 
with  bays  between.  Thus  the  coast  line 
is  jagged  as  a  saw. 

These  ridges  run  far  up  into  the 
State;  and  the  Sheepscot  Ridge  is  as 
bold  as  any  one  of  them.  There  is  no 
break  in  it;  and  it  herds  the  little 
waterways  down  into  Sheepscot  River, 
and  guides  the  river  itself  south  till  it 
meets  the  sea.  There  are  trout  m 
Sheepscot;  and  thirty  years  ago  the 
valley  was  full  of  farms  and  mills ;  but 
these  farms  are  for  the  most  part  de¬ 
serted  now,  and  the  mills  are  gone, 
leaving  only  shattered  dams  to  mark 
the  spots  where  they  stood.  The  valley 
is  a  tangle  of  second-growth  timber, 
broken  here  and  there  by  ancient  mead¬ 
ows  through  which  brooks  meander. 
Here '  dwells  every  wild  thing  that  the 
region  knows.  . 

Proutt’s  old  buggy  climbed  the  long 
( Continued,  on  page  34) 


“Your  Biggest  1920  Asset 
is  TIME!  ” 

My  friends,  the  success  of  all 
your  plans  for  the  New  Year 
hangs  on  one  thing — the  way 
you  invest  your  Time. 

In  one  respect  and  only  one, 


all  men  are  equals:  every  day  I 
deposit  to  each  man’s  credit 
1,440  freshly  minted  minutes — 
to  guard  or  lose — to  waste  or  use. 
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best  evidenced  by  their  popularity.  More  Good¬ 
year  Tubes  are  used  than  any  other  kind 
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You  Can  Rely  on  Them 

Think  what  the  tubes  in  the  big  Goodyear  Cord  Pneu¬ 
matic  Truck  Tires  have  to  stand. 

Yet  three  of  these  tubes  traveled  on  their  original  air  all 
the  way  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  with  the  Good¬ 
year  Transcontinental  Motor  Express. 

What  tribute  to  their  reliability  and  staunchness!  Good¬ 
year  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  for  passenger  cars,  like  the 
larger  tubes  for  trucks,  are  made  of  pure  gum  strips, 
built  up  layer-upon-layer. 

They  cost  but  little  more  (an  average  of  sixty  cents)  than 
tubes  of  less  merit.  Surely  it  is  false  economy  to  risk, 
for  so  small  a  sum,  a  costly  casing. 

Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  come  packed  in  a  water¬ 
proof,  oil-proof  bag.  More  Goodyear  Tubes  are  used 
than  any  other  kind. 
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Mine  Enemy's  Dog 
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road  up  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ridge; 
and  the  somber  beauty  of  the 
side  lay  outspread  behind  them.  The 
sun  was  falling  lower;  the  ?hadow^ 
were  lengthening;  and  a  cold  wind  blew 
across  the  land.  Across  George  s  Val¬ 
ley  and  George’s  Lake  lay  the 

hills,  the  Appleton  Ridge  beyond,  and 

far  southeast  the  higher  domes  of  Me- 
gunticook  and  the  Camden  Hills  The 
bay  itself  could  not  be  seen,  but  the 
dark  top  of  Blue  Hill  showed,  twenty 
miles  beyond  the  bay;  and  Mount  Des¬ 
ert,  ten  miles  farther  still.  .  •  • 

The  men  had  no  eyes  for  these 
beauties.  They  rode  in  silence,  watch¬ 
ing  the  road  ahead.  And  they  passed 
through  Liberty,  and  past  Macs  Coi¬ 
ner  and  so  up  to  top  the  ridge  at  last. 
Paused  there  to  breathe  Proutt  s  horse. 


BACK  at  Froutt’s  home,  about  the 
time  they  were  in  Liberty,  some  one 
had  opened  the  door  of  the  shed  m 
which  old  Dan  was  locked;  and  the 
hound,  watching  his  chance,  scuttled  out 
into  the  open.  What  well-founded  habit 
prompted  him  can  only  be  guessed;  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  he  wheeled  never  heed¬ 
ing  the  calls  from  behind  him,  and  took 
the  road  by  which  Proutt  had  gone, 
hard  on  his  master’s  trail 

If  the  dog  trainer  had  known  this, 
matters  might  have  turned  out  differ- 
entlv.  But  Proutt  could  not  know. 

The  roads  from  Sheepscot  Ridge  down 
into  Sheepscot  Valley  are  for  the  most 
part  rough  and  little  used.  An  occa 
sional  farmer  comes  this  way ;  an  occa¬ 
sional  fisherman  drops  from  the  steep 
descent  to  the  bridge.  But  the  frost  has 
thrown  bowlders  up  across  the  load, 
and  grass  grows  between  the  luts,  and 
the  young  hardwood  crowds  clos®  on 
either  side.  Down  this  road,  at  Sala- 
dine’s  direction,  Proutt  turned;  and  the 
westering  sun  shone  through  the  leafless 
branches  and  laid  a  bright  mosaic  be¬ 
fore  the  feet  of  the  horse. 

Halfway  down  the  hill  Saladme  spoke. 
“Let’s  light  out,”  he  said.  Well  find 
something  up  along  this  slope. 

Westley  nodded ;  and  Proutt,  after  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  stopped  his  horse 
They  got  out,  and  Reck  danced  about 
their  feet.  Proutt  tied  the  horse  to  a 
sapling  beside  the  road;  and  thej 
climbed  the  ruined  stone  wall  and 
turned  into  the  wood.  Westley  alone 
had  a  gun;  the  others  were  unarmed. 

The  course  Saladine  set  for  them  was 
straight  along  the  slope,  moving  neithei 
up  nor  down ;  and  the  three  men,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  woods,  went  quickly.  W est- 
ley  spoke  to  Reck  now  and  then.  His 
only  word  was  the  hunter’s  command. 
“Get  in  there,”  he  said.  “Get  in.  Go 
on.”  And  Reck  ranged  forward,  and 
up,  and  down,  covering  a  front  of  halt 
a  dozen  rods  as  they  advanced.  West- 
ley  was  in  the  middle,  Saladine  was  be¬ 
low,  Proutt  above  the  other  two. 

Westley  had  suggested  putting  his 
hunting  bell  on  Reck ;  but  Proutt  nega¬ 
tived  that  with  a  caustic  word.  He  d 
know,  then,  you  wanted  birds,  he  said. 
“And,  anyways,  it’d  scare  the  deer. 

So  they  followed  the  dog  by  sight  or  by 
the  stirring  of  his  feet  among  the 
leaves;  and  at  times  he  was  well  ahead 
of  them,  and  at  times  when  he  moved 
more  slowly  they  were  close  upon  his 
heels.  At  such  moments  Westley  held 
them  back  till  Reck  should  work  ahead. 

Whether  Reck  had  any  knowledge  ot 
what  was  in  their  minds,  no  man  can 
say.  There  were  moments  when  they 
saw  he  was  uncertain,  when  he  turned 
to  look  inquiringly  back  at  them  But 
for  the  most  part  he  worked  steadily 
back  and  forth  as  a  good  dog  will,  quar¬ 
tering  the  ground  by  inches.  And  al¬ 
ways  he  progressed  along  the  ridge, 
and  always  they  followed  him.  And 
Saladine,  down  the  slope,  watched 
Proutt  as  they  moved  on. 

No  man  spoke,  save  that  Westley 
urged  Reck  softly  on  when  the  dog 
turned  back  to  look  at  them.  And  at 
the  last,  when  they  saw  that  Reck  had 
found  game,  it  needed  no  word  to  bring 
the  three  together,  two  or  three  rods 
behind  the  dog. 

Reck,  as  the  gunners  say,  was  mark¬ 
ing  game.”  Nose  down,  he  moved  for¬ 


ward  foot  by  foot;  and  now  and  then 
he  stopped  for  long  seconds  motionless, 
as  though  at  point;  but  always  he 
moved  forward  again.  And  Westley 
felt  the  cold  sweat  upon  his  forehead; 
and  he  looked  at  Proutt  and  saw  the 
dog  trainer  licking  his  tight  lips.  Only 
Saladine  kept  a  steady  eye  upon  the 
dog  and  searched  the  thickets  ahead. 

\fter  a  rod  or  two  Reck  stopped,  ana 
this  time  he  did  not  move.  And  West- 
ley  whispered  to  the  others:  Walk  it 
up,  whatever  it  is.  Move  in.”  So  the 
men  went  slowly  forward,  eyes  aching 
with  the  strain  of  i  staring  into  the 
shadows  of  the  wood. 

When  Reck  took  his  point  he  was  well 
ahead  of  them.  He  held  it  while  they 
came  up  beside  him;  and  then,  as  they 
passed  where  the  dog  stood,  something 
plunged  in  the  brush  ahead,  and  the> 
all  saw  the  swift  flash  of  brown  and  the 
bobbing  white  tail  as  a  buck  deer  drove 
straight  away  from  them  along  the 
slope.  And  Proutt  cried  triumphantly; 

“A  deer,  by  God!  I  said  it.  I  told 
you  so.  Shoot,  Westley.  Damn  you, 

shoot!”  ,  . 

Westley  stood  still  as  still,  and  his 
heart  was  sunk  a  hundred  fathoms  deep. 

His  hand  was  shaking  and  his  eyes  were 
blurred  with  tears.  For  Reck,  who  had 
no  rightful  concern  with  anything  that 
roved  the  woods  save  the  cieatuie.. 
which  go  on  the  wing,  had  marked  a 
deer.  Enough  to  damn  him!  Had 
hunted  deer!  ... 

He  tried  to  lift  the  gun,  but  Saladine 
spoke  sharply.  “Hold  on.  Look  at  the 
dog.  He  didn’t  chase  the  deer. 

Westley  realized  then  that  Reck  was, 
in  fact,  still  marking  game,  moving 
slowly  on  ahead  of  them.  But  Proutt 
cried:  “He’d  smelled  it;  he  didn  t  see  it 
go.  Or  there’s  another  ahead.” 

“He  didn’t  chase  the  deer,  said  Sala¬ 
dine.  Westley,  without  speaking,  moved 
forward  behind  the  dog.  And  of  a  sud¬ 
den  his  heart  could  beat  again. 

For  they  came  to  where  the  buck  had 
been  lying,  to  his  bed,  still  warm.  And 
Reck  passed  over  this  warm  bed  where 
the  deer  scent  was  so  strong  the  men 
could  almost  catch  it  themselves;  passed 
over  this  scent  as  though  it  did  not  ex¬ 
ist,  and  swung,  beyond,  to  the  right,  and 
up  the  slope.  The  buck  had  gone  for¬ 
ward  and  down.  . ,  „  .  ,. 

“He’s  not  after  deer,”  said  Saladine. 
They  knew  what  he  was  after  in  the 
next  instant;  for  wings  drummed  ahead 
of  them,  and  four  partridges  got  up, 
huge,  fleeting  shadows  in  the  darkening 
woods.  And  Reek’s  nose  followed  them 
in  flight  till  they  were  gone,  then  swung 
back  to  Westley,  wrinkling  curiously,  as 
though  he  asked: 

“Why  did  you  not  shoot :  _ 

Westley  went  down  on  his  knees  and 
put  his  arms  about  the  dog’s  neck;  and 
then  he  came  to  his  feet  uncertainly  as 
Proutt  exclaimed:  “Hell,  he  was  aftei 
deer.  He  knew  we  were  watching. 

Took  the  birds.”  ,  ,  ,  a  ,0 

Westley  tried  to  find  a  word,  but  baia- 
dine,  that  silent  man,  stepped  forward. 

“Westley,”  he  said,  “wait  a  minute. 
You,  Proutt,  be  still.”  . 

They  looked  at  him  uncertainly,  Rroutt 
growling.  And  Saladine  spat  on  the 
ground  as  though  he  tasted  the  unclean 
“I’ve  kept  my  mouth  shut.  Wanted  to 
see.  Meant  to  tell  it  in  the  end.  West- 
ley,  Proutt  broke  your  dog.” 

Westley  nodded.  “Yes.”  He  looked 

at  Proutt.  „ 

“He  broke  him  to  run  deer. 

Westley  began  to  tremble,  and  he 
could  not  take  his  eyes  from  Saladine ; 
and  Proutt  broke  out  in  a  roaring  oath, 
till  Saladine  turned  slowly  upon  him. 

The  deer  hunter  went  on:  “I  waited 
to  see.  I  knowed  what  would  come ;  but 
I  wanted  to  see.  A  bird  dog’s  bred  to 
birds.  If  he’s  bred  right,  it’s  m  him. 
Reek’s  bred  right.  You  can  make  him 
run  deer.  Proutt  did.  But  you  can  t 
make  him  like  it.  Birds  is  his  meat. 
You  saw  that  just  now.  He  didn  t  pay 
any  heed  to  that  buck;  but  he  did  pay 
heed  to  the  pa’tridge.”  ,  ,. 

Proutt  cried:  “Damn  you,  Saladine, 
you  can’t  say  a  thing  like  that.” 

Saladine  cut  in:  “I  saw  you.  Month 
ago.  Down  by  Fuller’s  Brook.  A  deer 


crossed  there,  up  into  the  meadow.  You 
was  in  the  alders  with  Reck,  and  you 
tried  to  set  him  on.  He  wouldn’t  run, 
and  you  drove  him.  I  saw  you,  Proutt. 

Westley  looked  down  at  Reck;  and 
he  looked  at  Proutt,  the  trainer ;  and  he 
looked  back  at  Reck  again.  There  was 
something  in  Reek’s  eyes  which  made 
him  hot  and  angry;  there  was  a  plead¬ 
ing  something  in  Reek’s  slowly  wag¬ 
ging  tail.  .  .  .  And  Westley  turned  to 
Proutt,  cool  enough  now;  and  he  said. 

“I  can  see  it  now,  Proutt.  I’ve  known 
there  was  something,  felt  there  was 
something.”  He  laughed  joyously. 
“Why,  Proutt,  you  man  who  knows 
dogs.  Didn’t  you  know  you  could  not 
kill  the  soul  and  the  honor  of  a  dog 
like  mine?  Reck  is  a  thoroughbred. 
He  knows  his  work.  And  you  ” 

He  moved  a  little  toward  the  other. 
“Proutt,”  he  said,  “I’m  going  to  lick 
you  till  you  can’t  stand.” 

Proutt’s  big  head  lowered  between  his 
shoulders.  “So — ”  he  said. 

And  Westley  stepped  toward  him. 
Saladine  said  nothing;  Reck  did  not 
stir;  and  the  woods  about  them  weie  as 
still  as  still.  It  was  in  this  silence,  be¬ 
fore  a  blow  could  be  struck,  that  they 
heard  the  pound  of  running  feet  in  the 
timber  above  them;  and  Saladine  said 
swiftly:  “Deer!”  .. 

He  moved,  with  the  word,  halt  a 
dozen  paces' back  by  the  way  they  had 
come,  to  an  old  wood  road  they  had 
crossed,  and  stood  there,  looking  up 
the  slope.  Westley  and  Proutt  forgot 
each  other  and  followed  him ;  and  Reck 
stayed  close  at  Westley’s  heel.  They 
could  hear  the  beating  feet  more  plain¬ 
ly  now;  and  Saladine  muttered: 
“Scared.  Something  chasing  it.” 

On  the  word,  abruptly  startling  them, 
the  deer  came  into  view— -a  doe,  run¬ 
ning  swiftly  and  unwearied.  Striking 
the  wood  road,  the  creature  followed 
the  easier  going,  down  the  slope  toward 
them;  and  because  they  were  so  still  it 


failed  to  discover  the  men  till  it  was 
scarce  two  rods  away.  Sighting  them 
then,  the  doe  stopped  an  instant,  then 
lightly  leaped  into  the  brush  at  one 
side,  and  was  gone. 

The  men  did  not  look  after  the  deer ; 
they  waited  to  see  what  pursued  it. 
And  after  a  moment  Saladine’s  face 
grimly  hardened,  and  Westley’s  became 
somber  and  grave,  and  Proutt  turned 
pale  as  ashes. 

For,  lumbering  down  the  hill  upon  the 
deer’s  hot  trail,  came  Dan,  that  hound 
which  Proutt  had  shut  away  at  home — 
came  Dan,  hot  on  the  trail  as  Proutt 
had  taught  him. 

The  dog  saw  them,  as  the  deer  had 
done,  and  would  have  swung  aside.  ^  But 
Proutt  cried,  in  a  broken  voice:  “Dan, 
come  in.” 

So  came  the  hound  to  heel,  sullenly 
and  slowly,  eyes  off  into  the  wood  where 
the  doe  had  gone;  and  for  a  moment 
no  one  spoke,  till  Saladine  slowly 
drawled: 

“Westley,  give  Proutt  your  gun. 
Westley  did  not  speak.  He  was  im¬ 
mensely  sorry  for  Proutt,  and  all  his 
anger  at  the  man  had  gone.  Proutt 
looked  old,  and  shaken,  and  weary;  and 
he  had  dropped  his  heavy  hand  across 
Dan’s  neck.  He  caught  Westley’s  eye 
and  said  harshly:  “To  hell  with  your 
gun.  I’ll  use  my  own.” 

An  instant  more  they  stood;  then 
Westley  turned  to  Saladine.  “Jim,  let  s 
go,”  he  said.  And  Saladine  nodded, 
and  they  moved  away,  Reck  at  West- 
ley’s  heels.  After  a  moment,  an  odd 
panic  in  his  voice,  Prputt  called  after 
them:  “Wait,  I’ll  ride  you  home. 

But  Saladine  answered:  Ill  walk. 
And  Westley  did  not  speak  at  all.  He 
and  Reck  and  the  deer  hunter  went 
steadily  upon  their  way.  ■ 

The  sun  was  setting;  and  dark  shad¬ 
ows  filtered  through  the  trees  to  hide 
old  Proutt  where  he  still  stood  beside 
his  dog. 


The  Hen’s  Eight-Hour  Day 

By  JOHN  T.  BARTLETT 


THE  idiosyncrasies  of  the  hen  have 
been  told  in  prose  and  verse,  but 
one  important  fact  which  had  not 
had  publicity,  and  which  is  officially 
confirmed  by  tests  at  an  American  ex¬ 
periment  station,  is  Biddy’s  adherence 
to  the  eight-hour  day.  True,  the  hen 
will  scratch  and  eat  over  an  any- 
length  day,  light  permitting,  but  she  is 
rather  firm  on  the  subject  of  actual  egg- 
laying — what  we  keep  her  for.  From 
the  egg-laying  standpoint,  her  day  ends 

at  3  p.  m.  ,  .  , 

In  the  test  referred  to,  which  was 
carried  out  with  great  care,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  that  93  per  cent  of  all  eggs 
produced  were  laid  before  3  p.  m.  And 
this  percentage  checks  up  closely  with 
the  average  poultry  keeper’s  experience. 

Even  in  summer,  when  daylight  extends 
into  the  evening,  and  hens  often  do  not 
go  to  roost  until  7  p.  m.,  it  is  only  an 
exceptional  hen  which  will  lay  after  3 
p.  m.  As  an  egg-layer,  the  typical  hen 
is  “off  duty”  after  that  hour. 

If  she  lays  off  at  3  p.  m.,  at  what 
hour  does  she  go  to  work?  Well,  there 
is  variation  there,  but  relatively  few 
eggs  are  laid  before  7.30.  _  Before  ■ 
a  m.,  according  to  this  official  experi¬ 
ment,  17.7  per  cent  of  the  eggs  were 
laid.  The  mid-forenoon,  noon,  and 
early  afternoon  hours  proved  most  pop¬ 
ular  for  serious  work  at  the  nest. 

And  it  is  serious  work,  too,  this  egg- 
laying,  if  we  consider  the  amount  of 
time  the  laying  hen  averages  to  spend 
on  the  nest.  White  Leghorns  averaged 


to  spend  1  hour  and  35  minutes,  on  the 
nest  for  each  egg  produced.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  averaged  approximately  1 
hour  and  three-quarters,  while  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  heavy,  phlegmatic 
birds,  actually  consumed  2  hours  and 
16  minutes  per  egg. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
hens  have  a  definite  “union,”  but.  it  is 
a  fact  that  they  are  in  assent  on  certain 
matters  of  working  conditions.  They 
prefer  a  nest  already  containing  a  nest- 
egg,  to  one  which  hasn’t  any,  but  a 
nest  becomes  less  attractive  as  the 
number  of  eggs  is  increased  to  more 
than  three  or  four. 

We’ve  always  wondered  whether  or 
not  the  China  egg,  used  to  persuade  the 
hen  to  use  a  certain  nest,  actually  de¬ 
luded  her.  Did  she  or  did  she  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  nest  egg  was  a  genuine  egg . 
These  experiments  made  in  Iowa 
touched  on  this  point,  and  some  of  the 
results  were  startling.  Between  a 
glass  or  China  egg  and  a  hen’s  egg,  it 
was  found  that  the  hen  would  pick  the 
hen’s  egg  in  a  majority  of  instances 
In  a  test  where  she  had  the  choice  ot 
no  nest  egg,  a  glass  egg,  a  hen’s  egg, 
and — a  wooden  egg!  she  was  firmly 
most  fond  of  the  wooden  egg,  but  when 
to  the  collection  a  plaster  of  Paris  egg 
was  added,  she  transferred  the  leader¬ 
ship  to  that,  although  the  wooden  egg 
was  the  runner-up.  The  experimenters 
offer  no  theory  concerning  these  prefer¬ 
ences,  which  are  extraordinary,  to  say 
the  least. 
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PELMANISM  is  the  biggest  thing  that  has  come  to 
the  United  States  in  many  a  year.  With  a  record 
of  400,000  successes  in  England,  this  famous  course 
in  mind  training  has  been  Americanized  at  last,  and  is 
now  operated  by  Americans  in  America  for  American 
men  and  women.  Pelmanism  is  neither  an  experiment  nor 
a  theory.  For  twenty  years  it  has  been  teaching  people 
how  to  think  ;  how  to  use  fully  the  powers  of  which  they 
are  conscious ;  how  to  discover  and  to  train  the  powers  of 
which  they  have  been  unconscious.  Pelmanism  is  merely 
the  science  of  thinking :  the  science  of  putting  right 
thought  into  successful  action  ;  the  science  of  that  mental 
team  play  that  is  the  one  true  source  of  efficiency,  the 
one  master  key  that  opens  all  doors  to  advancement. 

I  heard  first  of  Pelmanism  during  a  recent  visit  in 
London.  Its  matter  filled  pages  in  every  paper  and  maga¬ 
zine  and  wherever  one  went  there  was  talk  of  Pelmanism. 
“Are  you  a  Pelmanist?”  was  a  common  question. 

It  was  T.  P.  O'Connor  who  satisfied  my  curiosity  and 
gave  me  facts.  By  1918  there  were  400,000  Pelmanists, 
figuring  in  every  walk  and  condition  of  life.  Lords 
and  ladies  of  high  degree,  clerks  and  cooks,  members 
of  Parliament,  laborers,  clergymen  and  actors,  farm¬ 
ers,  lawyers,  doctors,  coal  miners,  soldiers  and  sailors, 
even  generals  and  admirals,  were  Pelmanizing  and  heads 
of  great  business  houses  were  actually  enrolling  their 
entire  staffs  in  the  interest  of  larger  efficiency. 

Baden-Powell  Enthusiastic 


George  Creel 


rise  to  efficiency  when  he  wills  it.  No  one  can  mark 
time  in  modern  life,  much  less  stand  still.  We  go 
forward  or  drop  back. 

Increased  Incomes 

TALK  of  quick  and  large  salary  raises  suggests 
quackery,  but  I  saw  bundles  of  letters  telling  how 
Pelmanism  had  increased  earning  capacities  from 
20  to  200  per  cent.  With  my  own  ears  I  heard  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  employers  to  this  effect.  Why  not?  Increased 
efficiency  is  worth  more  money.  Aroused  ambition,  height¬ 
ened  energies  refuse  to  let  a  man  rest  content  with  “well 
enough.”  Business  demands  ever-increasing  efficiency 
and  employers  are  quick  to  recognize  it  and  reward  it. 

But  Pelmanism  is  bigger  that  that.  There’s  more  to 
it  than  the  making  of  money.  It  makes  for  a  richer  and 
more  wholesome  and  more  interesting  life. 

Too  many  people  are  mentally  lopsided,  knowing  just 
the  one  thing  or  taking  interest  in  only  one  thing.  Of 
all  living  creatures  they  are  the  most  deadly.  I  have 
seen  eminent  scholars  who  were  the  dullest  of  talkers; 
successful  business  men  who-  knew  nothing  of  literature, 
art  or  music ;  people  of  achievement  sitting  tongue-tied 
in  a  crowd  while  some  fool  held  the  floor;  masters  of 
industry  ignorant  of  every  social  value ;  workers  whose 
lives  were  drab  because  they  did  not  know  how  to  put 
color  in  them,  and  I  have  heard  men  and  women  of  real 
intelligence  forced  to  rely  on  anecdotes  to  keep  up  a 
conversation. 


THE  famous  General  Sir  F.  Maurice,  describing  it 
as  a  “system  of  mind  drill  based  on  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples,”  urged  its  adoption  by  the  army.  General 
Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  and  Admiral  Lord  Beresford 
indorsed  it.  In  France,  Flanders  and  Italy  over  100,000 
soldiers  of  the  empire  were  taking  Pelmanism  in  order 
to  fit  themselves  for  return  to  civil  life,  and  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  were  follow¬ 
ing  this  example. 

Well-known  writers  like  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch,  Max  Pemberton,  the  Baroness  Orczy  and 
E.  F.  Benson  were  writing  columns  in  interpretation  of 
Pelmanism.  Great  editors  like  Sir  William  Robertson 
Nicoll  and  educators  such  as  Sir  James  Yoxall  were  go¬ 
ing  so  far  as  to  suggest  its  inclusion  in  the  British 
educational  system. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  thing  had  all  the  force  and 
sweep  of  a  religion.  It  went  deep  into  life,  far  down 
beneath  all  surface  emotions,  and  bedded  its  roots  in  the 
very  centers  of  individual  being.  It  was  an  astonishing 
phenomenon,  virtually  compelling  my  interest,  and  I 
agreed  gladly  when  certain  members  of  Parliament  offered 
to  take  me  to  Pelman  House.  A  growing  enthusiasm  led 
me  to  study  the  plan  in  detail,  and  it  is  out  of  the  deepest 
conviction  that  I  make  these  flat  statements : 

Pelmanism,  can,  and  does,  develop  and  strengthen  such 
qualities  as  will  power,  concentration,  ambition,  self-re¬ 
liance,  judgment  and  memory. 

Pelmanism  can,  and  does,  substitute  “7  will”  for  “7 
wish”  by  curing  mind  wandering  and  wool  gathering. 

It  is,  and  I  say  it  advisedly,  an  important  and  neces¬ 
sary  addition  to  American  education,  for  it  takes  funda¬ 
mental  truths  out  of  the  back  water  and  brings  them 
back  into  real  life  and  every-day  use. 

Viewed  historically,  Pelmanism  is  a  study  in  intelligent 
growth.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  a  simple  memory  train¬ 
ing  system.  Time  has  broadened  it.  To-day  it  does  not 
confine  itself  to  the  training  of  just  this  one  function  of 
the  human  mind,  but  scientifically  exercises  and  develops 
all  of  the  mental  powers. 

The  founder  of  Pelmanism  had  an  idea.  He  went  to 
the  leading  psychologists  of  England  and  also  to  those 
of  America,  and  said  :  “I  have  a  good  memory  system. 
I  think  I  may  say  that  it  is  the  best.  But  it  occurs  to 
me  that  there  is  small  point  in  memory  unless  there’s  a 
mind  behind  it.  You  gentlemen  teach  the  science  of  the 
mind.  But  you  teach  it  only  to  those  who  come  to  you. 
And  few  come,  for  psychology  is  looked  upon  as  ‘high¬ 
brow.’  Why  can’t  we  popularize  it?  Why  can’t  we 
make  people  train  their  minds  just  as  they  train  their 
bodies?  Why  can’t  you  put  all  that  you  have  to  teach 
into  a  series  of  simple,  understandable  lessons  that  can 
be  grasped  by  the  average  man  with  an  average  educa¬ 
tion?” 

Not  a  Mere  Memory  System 

AND  the  eminent  professors  did  it !  Pelmanism  to- 
.  day  is  the  one  known  course  in  applied  psychology, 
the  one  course  that  builds  mind  as  a  physical  in¬ 
structor  builds  muscle.  There  is  nothing  really  new  in 
it.  All  of  its  truths  are  as  old  as  the  hills.  But  it 
reduces  these  truths  to  practical  use.  It  puts  them  into 
harness  for  the  doing  of  the  day’s  work. 

It  teaches  how  to  develop  personality,  how  to  build 


character,  how  to  strengthen  individuality.  Instead  of 
training  memory  alone,  or  wall-power  alone,  or  reasoning 
power  alone,  it  recognizes  the  absolute  interpendency  of 
these  powers  and  trains  them  together. 

It  is  not,  however,  an  educational  machine  for  grind¬ 
ing  out  standardized  brains,  for  it  realizes  that  there  are 
wide  differences  in  the  minds  and  problems  of  men.  It 
develops  individual  mentality  to  its  highest  power. 

The  course  comes  in  twelve  lessons — twelve  “Little 
Gray  Books.”  They  are  sent  one  at  a  time  and  the 
student  fills  out  work  sheets  that  are  gone  over,  with 
pen  and  ink  by  a  staff  of  trained  instructors.  There  is 
nothing  arduous  about  the  course,  and  it  offers  no  great 
difficulties,  but  it  does  require  application.  Pelmanism 
has  got  to  be  worked  at. 

There  is  no  “magic”  or  “mystery”  about  it.  It  is 
not  “learned  in  an  evening.”  Brains  are  not  evolved 
by  miracles.  Just  as  the  arms  stay  weak,  or  grow 
flabby,  when  not  used,  so  does  an  unexercised  mind 
stay  weak  or  grow  flabby. 

You  can  take  a  pill  for  a  sluggish  liver  but  all  the 
patent  medicines  in  the  world  can’t  help  a  sluggish  mind. 
Pelmanism  is  not  a  “pill”  system.  It  proceeds  upon 
the  scientific  theory  that  there  is  no  law  in  nature  that 
condemns  the  human  mind  to  permanent  limitations.  It 
develops  the  mental  faculties  by  regular  exercise,  just 
as  the  athlete  develops  his  muscles.  It  gives  the  mind  a 
gymnasium  to  work  in ;  it  prescribes  the  work  scientifi¬ 
cally  and  skilled  educators  superintend  the  work. 

The  “Little  Gray  Books”  are  intellectual  dumbbells. 

The  Science  of  “Get  There” 

SAY  deliberately,  and  with  the  deepest  conviction, 
that  Pelmanism  will  do  what  it  promises  to  do.  Followed 
honestly,  it  will  give  greater  power  of  self-realization 
and  self-expression  in  word,  thought  and  action.  It 
will  stop  wool-gathering  and  mind-wandering.  It  will 
develop  mind,  character,  personality,  giving  ambition, 
energy,  concentration  and  self-reliance. 

It  is  the  science  of  Get  There — getting  there  quickly, 
surely,  finely!  Not  for  men  alone,  but  for  women  as 
well.  Women  in  commercial  pursuits  have  the  same 
problems  to  overcome  as  men.  Women  in  the  home  are 
operating  a  business,  a  highly  specialized,  complex  busi¬ 
ness,  requiring  every  ounce  of  judgment,  energy,  self- 
reliance  and  quick  decision  that  it  is  possible  to  develop. 

Americans  need  it  as  much  as  England  needed  it. 
There  are  too  many  men  who  are  “old  at  forty too 
many  people  who  complain  about  their  “luck”  when 
they  fail ;  too  many  people  without  ambition  or  who  have 
“lost  their  nerve too  many  “joD  cowards”  living  under 
the  daily  fear  of  being  “fired.” 

Original  thinking  is  almost  a  lost  art.  We  look  at 
games  instead  of  playing  them.  The  less  the  mental 
demand  the  more  popular  the  play.  There  is  music  in 
restaurants  because  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  talk  intelli¬ 
gently.  Life  is  cut  to  pieces  by  deep  ruts,  with  the 
people  in  them  never  looking  over  the  sides.  Greater 
driving  force  and  higher  powers  of  concentration  will 
add  to  the  nation’s  assets. 

There  is  nothing  more  true  than  that  success  and 
failure  are  next-door  neighbors.  The  success  of  to-day 
may  be  the  failure  of  to-morrow,  and  the  inefficient  can 


The  emphasis  of  Pelmanism  is  on  a  complete  per¬ 
sonality.  It  does  away  with  lopsided  developments.  It 
points  the  way  to  cultural  values  as  tvell  as  to  material 
success.  It  opens  the  windows  of  the  mind  to  the  voices 
of  the  world ;  it  puts  the  stored  wealth  of  memory  at  the 
service  of  the  tongue ;  it  burns  away  stupid  diffidences  by 
developing  self-realization  and  self-expression ;  it  makes 
unnecessary  the  stereotyped  in  speech  and  thought  and 
action. 

Pelmanism,  in  effect,  teaches  how  to  spend  the  gold 
that  is  in  the  purse  of  life,  not  merely  the  copper  coins. 
It  considers  life  as  a  rich  and  expansive  whole,  not  as  a 
collection  of  unrelated  fragments  from  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  must  make  his  choice. 

rtoe  may  utilize  Pelmanism  as  a  means  of  achieving 
son.  immediate  purpose — financial,  social,  educational  or 
cultural — but  the  advantages  of  the  training  touch  life 
and  living  at  every  point. 

George  Creel. 


Note  : — As  Mr.  Creel  has  pointed  out,  Pelmanism  is  neither 
an  experiment  nor  a  theory.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  twenty 
years.  Its  students  are  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Its 
benefits  are  attested  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  all  walks  and  conditions  of  life. 

In  bringing  Pelmanism  to  America,  the  needs  of  the  United 
States  have  been  considered  at  every  point.  Plan,  methods 
and  principles  remain  the  same,  but  American  psychologists 
have  Americanized  the  lessons  and  American  instructors,  care¬ 
fully  trained  in  the  course,  will  pass  upon  every  work  sheet 
Pelmanism  is  taught  entirely  by  correspondence.  There  are 
twelve  lessons — twelve  “Little  Gray  Books.”  The  course 
can  be  completed  in  three  to  twelve  months,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  study.  Half  an  hour 
daily  will  enable  the  student  to  finish  in  three  months. 

As  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  neither  is  there  any 
short  cut  to  the  truths  taught  by  Pelmanism.  An  ordinary 
school  education  is  necessary,  but  the  prime  importances  are 
sincerity  of  purpose  and  willingness  to  work.  Its  rewards 
are  rich,  permanent  and  of  steadily  increasing  value,  but  they 
are  won  by  application. 

How  to  Become  a  Pelmanist 

IND  AND  MEMORY”  is  the  name  of  the  booklet  which 
describes  Pelmanism  down  to  the  last  detail.  It  is 
fascinating  in  itself  with  its  wealth  of  original  thought 
and  incisive  observation.  It  has  benefits  of  its  own  that 
will  make  the  reader  keep  it.  Every  reader  of  this  page 
should  send  for  “Mind  and  Memory” — Now. 

The  book,  “Mind  and  Memory,”  is  free.  Use  the  coupon 
or  a  postcard  and  send  for  it  now  — TODAY.  Pelman  Institute  of 
America,  Suite  321,  505  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  Pelman  Institute  of  America, 

I  Suite  321,  505  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  free  booklet, 
I  “Mind  and  Memory.” 

I 

I  Name  . 

I 

Address  . 

I 

|  Col.— Jan.  10 


All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 
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were  full  of  purpose.  Their  educa¬ 
tion  gave  them  limitations,  whereas  it 
should  have  destroyed  them 

But  of  all  the  nationalities  that  1 
have  employed— and  I  think  that  at 
one  time  or  another  I  have  employed 
representatives  of  every  nation  on 

earth— the  American  is  by  far  the  most 
ambitious.  Not  because  I  am  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  but  simply  out  of  experience, 
should  in  any  given  case  employ  an 

American  with  defective  training  rather 

than  a  man  of  any  other  nationality 
with  perfect  training,  for,  although  we 
at  home  do  not  realize  it,  the  y°un.f 

American  will,  generally  speaking  it 

eiven  a  fair  start,  outstrip  the  tor- 
eiemer  The  Englishman  usually  thinks 
of®  his'  job  as  a  “berth.”  He  is  glad 
to  hold  it  and  to  get  more  money,  but 
rarely  does  he  press  forward  to  make 
himself  worth  more  money.  When  the 
day  is  done,  or  when  noon  Saturday 
comes  about,  he  banishes  the  whole  un¬ 
pleasant  idea  of  work  from  his  mind 
until  he  has  to  get  back  at  it  again. 

The  German  is  industrious,  elaborately 
masters  every  detail,  and  aithough  he 
gets  a  complete  command  of  everything 
that  he  touches  and  makes  himself  very 
valuable  for  the  job  that  he  is  on  he 
seldom  makes  himself  too  big  for  that 
iob  The  American,  on  the  contrary, 
is  always  pushing  after  the  job  ahead 
of  him,  and  he  is  willing  to  work  day 
and  night  and  Sundays  to  get  that  job. 
Wherever  and  whenever  I  have  had 
Americans  working  for  me  I  have  usu¬ 
ally  had  to  make  a  point  of  visiting  the 
offices  on  Sunday  to  clear  them  out.  It 
you  let  them,  they  will  kill  themselves 
working!  This  indomitable  spirit— the 
true  American  spirit — should  be  given 
the  advantage  of  the  best  possible  edu¬ 
cation  and  not  burdened  with  an  educa¬ 
tion  that  tends  to  destroy.  And  I  think 
that  we  can  do  that  if  we  conceive 
clearly  the  objects  that  we  have  m  mind. 

The  Objective 

THESE  objects  go  back  to  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  life,  and  in  conceiving  ol 
life  we  have  to  clear  away  some  maud¬ 
lin  rubbish.  The  object  of  life  is  not 
to  make  money.  It  is  a  poor  life  that 
has  in  it  nothing  but  money.  I  have 
in  mind  a  dreadful  example  of  this  m 
an  old  man  who  is  bedridden,  who  has 
done  nothing  but  make  money  all  his 
life,  and  now  in  his  very  old  age  does 
nothing  but  babble  of  gold.  His  monu¬ 
ment  will  be  his  bank  balance  and  not 
services  rendered  his  fellow  men.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in¬ 
consistent  between  leading  a  full  life 
and  making  money;  one  cannot  lead  a 
full  life  without  a  sufficiency  of  means, 
and  so,  therefore,  one  must  use  common 
sense  in  mastering  a  profession  and 
make  certain  that  this  mastery  brings 
its  reward.  A  real  mastery  will  al¬ 
ways  bring  an  ample  reward.  Those 
who  rail  against  success  and  its  finan¬ 
cial  increments  are  usually  those  who 
will  not  sense  the  distinction  between 
individual  equality  of  opportunity  and 
the  inevitable  individual  inequality  ot 
talent  and  industry.  There  are  always 
more  inefficients  than  efficients.  We  can 
frankly  recognize  that,  whereas  uni¬ 
versities  cannot  make  dullards  into 
geniuses,  they  can  turn  geniuses  into 
dullards,  and  that  it  is  not  true  democ¬ 
racy  to  level  everyone  down  simply  be¬ 
cause  some  will  not  be  “leveled  up. 
The  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  get¬ 
ting  and  the  using  of  money  in  an 
immoral  way  may,  I  think,  be  better 
avoided  by  stimulating  character  rather 
than  by  law. 

As  to  the  amount  of  money  a  man 
has,  the  question  should  be  asked,  and 
how  much  has  he,  but  how  did  he  get  it 
and  what  is  he  doing  with  it? 

I  should  define  the  objective  of  a 
collegiate  education  as — the  making  of 
a  man  of  character  with  a  strong  sense 
of  service  to  the  community  and  the 
world,  with  a  resourceful  ability  to 
think  and  with  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  be  st  everywhere  and  a  particular 
knowledge  of  the  best  in  the  vocation 
that  he  is  to  pursue.  This  is  the  ideal 
equipment.  With  this  equipment  the 
money  portion  will  take  care  of  itself. 

The  college  should  help  a  man  to 
gain  an  approximation  to  this  ideal 
?n  a  shorter  time  than  he  can  gain  it 
outside.  Time  is  of  the  essence.  Any- 


What  the  Professors  Don’t  Know 
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one  who  tries  hard  enough  can  approach 
the  ideal  by  self-study.  The  university 
is  necessary  only  in  the  degree  that  it 
shortens  and  makes  more  easy  the 
process.  Most  of  the  best  men  with 
whom ‘I  have  worked  have  not  been 
college  graduates;  some  of  the  best  men 
that  I  now  know  are  not  college  gradu¬ 
ates.  The  college  must  give  the  best 
in  the  shortest  possible  time— other¬ 
wise  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  luxury, 
not  as  a  necessity. 

You  will  notice  that  I  place  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  word  “best.”  No  one 
university  can  possibly  give  the \  best 
in  every  branch  of  knowledge.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  the  teaching  staff  to 
become  inbred— for  one  generation  to 
follow  another,  and  it  is  rather  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  pride  for  the  professors  in  the 
university  to  be 
graduates  of  that 
university.  If  we 
go  back  to  our  ob¬ 
jective,  we  shall 
see  at  once  that 
this  parochial  idea 
of  a  university  is 
faulty.  Indeed, 
holding  to  the  idea 
may  be  really  a 
denial  of  the  term 
“university.”  No 
one  institution  can 
have  the  best  in 
every  line.  The 
American  student 
who  goes  abroad  to 
study  recognizes 
that,  and  he  will 
travel  from  place 
to  place  in  order 
to  get  the  best 
teaching  in  specific 
subjects. 

We  already  have 
too  many  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges 
inadequately  en¬ 
dowed,  having  in 
mind  the  deplora¬ 
ble  lack  of  schools 
needed  strictly  for 
technical  and  for 
vocational  train¬ 
ing.  Their  very 
numbers  demon¬ 
strate  the  facility 
with  which  we 


dency,  but  it  extends  through  every 
activity.  Take  a  case  in  my  own  fam¬ 
ily.  One  of  my  son’s  special  interests 

_ in  electricity — dates  from  a  day  that 

I  took  him  to  visit  Thomas  A.  Edison. 
My  son  had  always  shown  a  great  in¬ 
terest  in  mechanical  toys,  et  cetera,  but 
was  too  young  to  have  learned  much 
about  electricity.  Mr.  Edison  had  asked 
me  to  visit  him  to  give  him  some  in¬ 
formation  about  certain  metallurgical 
processes,  the  development  of  which  he 
had  in  mind.  I  took  my  boy,  who  was 
then  about  thirteen  years  old,  along 
with  me  because  I  like  my  children  to 
come  into  contact  with  big  men.  The 
metallurgical  matter  did  not  take  long, 
and  then  Mr.  Edison  began  to  be  inter- 
ested  in  my  son.  He  talked  to  him 
about  the  phonograph,  which  he  was 
then  perfecting, 


Wltll  W  II  1  U  II  vvv.  ,,  !  ^ 

offer  education,  but  also  they , 
strate  that  we  think  more  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  than  of  what  goes  on  inside  ol 
it _ that  we  think  more  of  the  buildings 

than  of  the  service  rendered. 

Then,  too,  it  seems  to  be  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  a  university  to  include  in  its 
curriculum  every  conceivable  subject 
and  to  expend  much  of  its  revenue  in 
providing  instruction  for  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  number  of  students  in  these  rare¬ 
ly  utilized  subjects. 

Thought-Building  and  the  Classics 

BUT  since  we  have  so  many  institu¬ 
tions  with  insufficient  revenue,  my 
thought  is  to  raise  the  opportunity  tor 
the  best  by  syndicating,  so  to  speak, 

,  ,  i.  „  U1  /\  /\t  a  c*  c*  or  c  111  M  T. 

the  most  notable 


would  help  to  solve  the  salary  question 
and  also  it  would  permit  prominent  men 
in  actual  practice — men  who  have  made 
reputations — to  tour  the  universities  to 
lecture  on  their  work.  Let  the  man 
who  built  the  biggest  bridge  in  the 
world  lecture  at  a  dozen  places  on  just 
how  he  did  it.  The  time  of  such  men 
should  be  devoted  to  lecturing,  not 
quizzing,  a  class,  and  should  be  confined 
to  advanced  students  who  are  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  a  cantilever  bridge  and 
the  Pons  Asinorum.  Every  big  achieve¬ 
ment  should  be  common  knowledge. 
The  German  student  is  constantly  m 
touch  with  the  leaders,  but  we  seem  to 
think  it  more  important  for  a  university 
to  profess  universality  and  airily  to 
dismiss  that  which  does  not  originate 
on  the  college  grounds  as  not  worth 
while.  So  long  as  we  preserve  the 
“college  spirit”  idea  in  teaching  we 
shall  not  get  the  best.  . 

This  contact  with  men  of  affairs  is 
of  the  highest  importance.  I  have 
touched  on  it  as  related  to  the  piesi- 


and  showed  us  the 
whole  development 
of  the  art  through 
the  various  models. 
Really  he  talked 
to  my  son  more 
than  he  did  to  me, 
and  I  protested 
jokingly:  “Do  not 
let  the  youngster 
absorb  too  much  of 
your  attention  and 
take  up  too  much 
of  your  time,”  to 
which  Edison  re¬ 
plied:  “It  is  the 
boy  in  whom  I  am 
now  interested, 
and  he  went  right 
on  making  many 
drawings  and  ex¬ 
pounding  his  sub¬ 
ject  from  the 
ground  up.  He 
gave  us  nearly  the 
whole  day,  though 
he  was  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  busy  man  at 
the  time.  My  son 
came  home  filled 
with  an  enthusiasm 
for  electricity  that 
he  has  never  lost, 
and  to  the  study 
of  which  he  has 
devoted  himself 
ever  since.  Meet¬ 
ings  with  such  men 
are  an  inspiration  and  a  stimulus  to  the 
ambition  of  a  young  man  with  char¬ 
acter,  and  there  is  no  need  to  woriy 
about  the  future  of  a  young  man  who 
has  character  and  ambition. 

It  would  be  an  enormous  step  tor- 
ward  if  our  universities  would  give 
more  attention  to  performing  national 
service  and  less  to  raising  endowments 
in  order  to  duplicate  services.  It  we 
had  two  little  power  plants  across  the 
street  from  each  other  and  neither  was 
adequate  for  its  work,  and  had  to  be 
extended,  the  natural  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  combine  them  into  one  adequate 
plant.  The  university  idea  is  to  put 

up  two  plants.  T  .u:  i, 

ting  so  to  speak,  Another  point,  and  one  which  I  think 
professors.  That  grows  out of  this  res 


Speaking 
of  Professors 

MISS  HELEN  TAFT, 
acting  president  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  some 
time  ago  made  what  she 
considered  a  perfectly 
i  n  n  o  c  e  n  t — even  a  helpful 
and  constructive  —  remark 
about  college  salaries! 

*  *  *  * 

These  stars  represent 
feebly  some  of  the  cruel 
things  that  the  press  and 
pulpit  of  America  have 
been  saying  about  Miss 
Taft’s  remark. 

In  an  early  issue  of 
Collier’s  Miss  Taft  will 
explain  why  henceforward 
she  “will  never  dare  to 
write  as  funny  as  she  can !” 


atmosphere,  is  that  our  universities  do 
not  lead  in  scientific  thought,  but  usu¬ 
ally  follow.  In  mining,  in  engineering, 
and  in  nearly  all  of  the  professions  ex¬ 
cepting  possibly  medicine  where  the 
union  between  teaching  and  practice  is 
admirable,  the  universities  are  as  a 
rule  well  behind  instead  of  well  ahead 
of  current  practice.  It  cannot  be  othei- 
wise  if  the  teaching  staffs  are  in  touch 
with  current  practice  only  by  hearsay. 

With  his  objective  in  mind  a  young 
man  cannot  afford  to  spend  much  time 
in  college  away  from  that  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  career  which  he  should  have 
bv  that  time  chosen.  He  cannot  hope 
to  cover  everything,  and  it  is  better  to 
do  a  few  things  well  than  to  skim  over 
a  multitude.  I  am  not  leaning  toward 
the  narrow  view  of  education— to  the 
making  of  the  one-idea  man— but  try¬ 
ing  to  suggest  a  neater  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  cultural  and  the  technical 
sides,  so  that,  while  thought  is  being 
stimulated,  something  of  practical  use 
will  be  iriven  for  that  stimulated 


thought  to  work  with.  This  does  not 
mean  neglecting  the  thought-building 
part  of  education  at  all;  but  I  am  far 
from  convinced  that,  excepting  for 
philological  uses,  or  for  other  special 
uses,  the  educational  value  of  an 
extended  study  of  the  classics  is  not 
grossly  overestimated.  I  had  a  classical 
as  well  as  a  technical  education,  and 
I  think  that  the  same  degree  of  culture 
may  be  had  from  the  translations  as 
from  the  original  texts.  Not  one  stu¬ 
dent  in  a  hundred  thousand  can  obtain 
as  much  out  of  Plato  in  Greek  as  he  can 
out  of  Jowett’s  exquisite  translation.  I 
should  instead  give  that  attention  to 
the  living  languages,  for  one  can  find 
in  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goethe,  Schil¬ 
ler,  Voltaire,  Pascal,  Cervantes,  and 
Calderon  ample  reservoirs  of  culture. 

The  student  reading  them  can  have  the 
further  benefit  of  an  enlarged  contact 
with  his  fellow  man  through  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  several  living  tongues,  for  it 
is  in  the  living  tongues  that  all  future 
thought  and  all  future  scientific  prog¬ 
ress  will  be  recorded.  Mathematics 
and  the  sciences  will  do  far  more 
toward  mind  development  than  Greek 
and  Latin.  And,  further,  we  might 
well  have  a  more  thorough  study  ot 
economics  and  political  science  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  actualities  of  life  both  for 
themselves  and  as  aids  to  gaining  the 
cultural  background  and  a  sure  basis 
for  clear  thinking. 

Easy  Marks  for  Shylocks 

NOWHERE  do  the  universities  faik 
more  miserably  than  in  the  teaching 
of  economics  and  political  science,  for 
in  these  subjects,  as  in  a  paddock,  romp 
most  of  the  professional  cranks  and 
demagogues.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  hold  that  the  right  of  academic 
freedom  includes  compelling  students 
to  be  subjected  to  any  lecturer’s  whim 
of  the  moment  and  then  examined  upon 
this  stuff  as  though  it  were  fact.  Too 
often  academic  freedom  is  interpreted 
as  holding  within  it  something  in  the 
way  of  a  license  to  be  a  lunatic.  I  do 
not  recall  any  first-class  man  who  ever 
found  himself  curtailed  in  his,  free¬ 
dom;  usually  the  professor  who  protests 
most  vehemently  against  curtailment 
of  speech  is  not  really  being  restrained 
from  doing  more  than  adding  to  the 
world’s  stock  of  nonsense!  For,  revert¬ 
ing  to  our  objectives,  it  becomes  appar¬ 
ent  that  as  far  as  the  undergraduate 
is  concerned  a  university  exists  for  his 
development,  and  to  that  development 
the  rights  of  professors  are  subordinate. 
Otherwise  we  confuse  the  undergradu¬ 
ate  and  the  graduate  schools. 

Other  distinct  lacks  are  the  neglect 
of  proper  training  in  sanitation  and 
hygiene  and  in  the  care  of  money.  That 
a  man  should  know  how  to  care  for 
himself  is  self-evident;  it  should  be 
equally  self-evident  that  if  a  man  is 
going  out  into  a  world  in  the  hope  of 
making  money,  though  that  may  not  be 
his  sole  object,  he  should  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  rules  of  the  game.  _  The 
amount  of  money  that  you  make  is  the 
score.  Therefore  everyone  should  know 
something  about  the  organization  of 
corporations,  of  the  rules  of  investment, 
and  of  commercial  usage.  Think  of  the 
amount  of  wasted  money  that  would  be 
saved  if  doctors  and  clergymen  were 
taught  the  principles  of  investing. 
And  the  young  man  in  the  other  pro¬ 
fessions  is  seldom  better  trained  in 
these  purely  material  matters.  Indeed, 
it  is  among  professional  men  that  the 
shyster  investment  concerns  reap  their 

largest  harvests.  . 

And,  finally,  does  it  pay  to  know 
your  subject?  Can  a  man  get  by 
without  a  thorough  knowledge?  Is  the 
practical  man  quite  as  good  as  the  man 
who  also  has  the  theory?  To  my  mind 
nothing  pays  so  well  as  clean-cut,  ap¬ 
plied  knowledge  with  a  large  back¬ 
ground.  I  had  to  demonstrate  this  lor 
myself  because  when  I  first  went  to 
California  the  old-timers,  who  were  in 
control,  treated  the  college-trained  en¬ 
gineer  as  a  joke.  I  had  not  only  o 
fight  my  way,  but  also  to  insist  upon 
fees  many  times  higher  than  the  op¬ 
erators  had  been  accustomed  to  pay. 
After  I  returned  from  South  Africa 
I  went  back  there  again,  and  one  night 
I  had  the  chance  of  rubbing  in  both 
( Continued !  on  pugc  43) 
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IFZry  /lay  Salesman  Money 

To  Sell  You  Something 
You  Have  To  Buy? 


ELLING  costs  are  paid  out  of  the 
consumer’s  pocket,  for  they  must  be 

_  added  to  the  cost  of  manufacture — 

a  bigger  item  than  most  people 
realize.  The  buyer  foots  the  bill. 

For  instance  :  You  know  when  you  need  an¬ 
other  adding  machine.  The  cost  of  selling  you 
direct  is  negligible.  No  expensive  sales  or¬ 
ganization  or  elaborate  showrooms  are  needed  to 
induce  you  to  buy  staple  equipment  of  this  sort, 
yet  you  have  helped  to  maintain  them  in  the  past. 

Our  market  survey  experts  believe  that  Ameri¬ 
can  business  today  demands  elimination  of 
waste  in  selling  methods,  just  as  truly  as  in 
factory  methods. 

This  is  why  we  are  offering  to  the  regular  buyers 
of  adding  machines,  subject  to  ten  days  approval, 
1000  standard  $300  Federal  Adding  Machines  at 
the  unusual  price  of  $222.50,  a  saving  of  $77.50. 


Did  you  receive  a  notice  of  our  offer?  If  not, 
write  for  particulars  before  all  of  these  machines 
are  allotted. 

The  Federal  is  the  last  word  in  adding  machine 
construction,  designed  by  the  ablest  veteran  in 
the  field,  Charles  Wales,  and  manufactured  in  the 
splendid  plant  of  the  Colt’s  Patent  Fire  Arms 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Yet  we  are  morally  certain  that  unnecessary  sell¬ 
ing  expense  can  be  eliminated  through  direct-by¬ 
mail  selling,  and  the  saving  turned  to  the  buy¬ 
er’s  own  advantage  in  the  lower  market  price, 
especially  where  he  does  not  have  to  be  in¬ 
duced  to  buy.  This  is  the  idea  behind  our  un¬ 
usual  offer. 

Further  information  about  the  Federal — its  abso¬ 
lute  guarantee,  service  following  the  sale,  and 
the  responsible  cooperation  behind  it,  cheerfully 
supplied  upon  inquiry. 


FEDERAL  ADDING  MACHINE  CORPORATION 
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This  Looks  Like  Ohio’s  Year 

By  DAVID  WILLIAM  MOORE,  of  Cincinnati 

Ah,  there’s 


Good  digestion  m 
for  efficiency 


pet  candidate  is  one  Taft, 
a  man! 

He’s  the  biggest  man  who  ever  sat 
in  the  presidential  chair. 

If  you  don’t  believe  it,  just  take  a 
good  look  at  him. 

So,  somehow  or  other,  I  think  we  11 
put  William  Howard  Taft  at  the  head 
of  our  line-up  and  walk  home. 

Of  course,  I’m  not  an  authority  on 

inkling  of  what  I  political  matters. 

But  I  know  how  the  folks  are  talking 
—I  know  what  they  are  thinking.  And 
every  one  of  these  serious-minded  Ohio 
folks  knows  what  he  wants. 

Another  thing  for  you  to  look  out 
for.  We  folks  out  here  in  Ohio  have 
a  very  disconcerting  habit — disconcert¬ 
ing  for  the  other  fellow  who  tries  to 
thwart  our  ambitions. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  word  “land¬ 
slide”?  .  , 

Who  will  he  That  word  is  the  middle  name  ot 
Ohio. 

y  mind,  Bill.  It’s  the  result  of  teamwork— and  a 

pretty  ’sassy  good  team.  .  ...  , 

>  They  may  beat  us  once  in  a  while  by 

:’s  Harding,  trick  plays.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
and  Baker,  old  straight  game,  then  look  out!  That 
more  of  good  is  our  dish — the  landslide ! 

Every  kid  in  America,  you  know,  has 
loesn’t  name  a  chance  to  be  president, 
g  in  Ohio.  At  ten  years  of  age  those  chances  are 

year.  worth  anywhere  from  five  to  fifteen 

iols  the  kids  cents.  .  ,  . 

like  this:  My  kid  is  holding  his  chance  for  two 

tinley,  Roose-  bits  now! 

!ox,  Harding,  He’s  got  the  real  Ohio  spirit. 

Our  alderman  makes  a  wonderful 
training  for  speech  before  the  Bugle  Club, 
in  fine  condi-  We  cheer  and  shout.  ; 

s  “Let’s  run  him  for  president!  some 

>ing  to  step  one  suggests. 

he  ring  and  Our  minister  makes  a  good  address 
stuffin’  out  of  to  his  congregation.  I  hear  several  men 

say  that  he  should  be  a 
statesman.  In  time,  they 
opine,  he  would  make  a 


WE  folks  out  here  in  Ohio  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  just  one  thing. 

We  have  a  subject  that  is  dear 

to  our  hearts.  TTT  ,  ,  , 

We  know  this  subject.  We  have  had 
experience  with  it.  W e  are  experts 
authorities,  if  you  wish. 

And  that  one  thing  will  be  discussed 
until  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November. 

You’re  getting  an 
mean.  Here’s  the  subject: 

“What  son  of  Ohio  are  we  going  to 
elect  to  the  presidency?”  _ 

Really,  that  is  our  question.  It  be- 
longs  to  Ohio.  It’s  a  natural  birth- 

ri*For  isn’t  Ohio  the  State  of  Presi- 

dents  *1 

Wander  over  the  State  line  into  Ohio 
some  dav  and  listen  in  on  the  first  con- 


is  the  price  of  success — the  direct 
result  of  neglecting — often  abusing 
— one  s  digestion,  eating  hurriedly, 
irregularly  and  under  high  mental 
strain. 

And  yet  how  greatly  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  neglect  could  be 
reduced  by  the  routine,  systematic 
use  of  my  original  pepsin  chewing 
gum  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes  after 
every  meal.  An  adequate  flow  of  sa¬ 
liva  would  be  assured,  the  digestive 
processes  aided  and  nerve  tension 
relaxed,  with  its  essential  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  gastric  blood  supply. 

In  a  word,  chewing  Beeman  s 
Original  Pepsin  Gum  will  greatly 
aid  digestion  —  and  in  a  manner 
pleasant,  safe  and  convenient. 
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just  a  bit  of  sand  and  of  salt 


r  x  y 


7~X piece  of  glass 
xJX.  exactly  combined,  carefully  melted,  skilfully  formed 
and  polished — a  LENS  I 


-and  windows  open  upon  other  worlds,  too 
tiny  or  too  far  away  for  naked  eyes  to  see. 
Marvelous  instruments  come  to  the  aid  of 
industry,  or  play  their  vital  part  in  war,  on 
land  or  sea  or  in  the  air;  old  eyes  grow 
young,  and  weak  eyes  strong — all  through 
these  wonderful  bits  of  glass  called  lenses, 
perfected  by  science  that  men  may  see 
better  and  farther. 


<]]  The  microscope,  revealing  all  around  us  the  swarm¬ 
ing  life  of  organisms  too  small  to  measure — 

The  telescope  lens,  through  which  dim,  distant  stars 
draw  near,  and  man  explores  the  age-old  mysteries 
of  celestial  cycles — 

€J  The  unerring  camera  lens,  through  which  our  mod¬ 
ern  world  writes  history  in  pictures — 

The  projection  lens,  which  translates  still  or  moving 
pictures  from  slide  or  film  to  screen — 

<fl  Great  searchlight  mirrors,  range-finders,  gun-sights, 
binoculars,  periscopes — the  eyes  of  our  fleet  and 
our  army — 

ffl  Ophthalmic  (eyeglass)  lenses,  which  correct  eye¬ 
sight,  and  add  to  life’s  richness  and  comfort — 

f]J  Precise  and  delicate  instruments,  for  exact  scientific 
research  in  many  fields. 

These  suggest,  but  fall  far  short  of  measuring  the 
countless  services  rendered  daily  to  humanity  by  the 
world’s  largest  manufacturers  of  lenses  and  optical 
instruments. 

Write  for  literature  on  any  optical 
product  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Bausoh  &  Lomb  Optical  Company 

Makers  of  Eyeglass  and,  Spectacle  Lewises,  Photo¬ 
graphic  Lenses,  Microscopes ,  Balopticons ,  Binoculars, 
and  Engineering  and  other  Optical  Instrument s. 

Rochester,  New  York 


New  York 


Chicago  San  Francisco  Washington  London 
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The  One-Time  Ugly  Duckling 


Continued  from  page  18 


During  the  six  hours  a  cay  'when  you  minx  your 
child  is  safe  at  school— is  this  liable  to  happen? 


^Never  mind  how  the  fire  started  ! 

tt  miLE  they  were  rescuing  this  little  girl  from  the  burning  school' 
W  houSe5  Dick  Sheldon  was  killed  and  six  other  children  were 

badly  hurt  in  the  crush. 

Thousands  of  people  discussed  the  fire  that  night  and  for  days 
afterward. 

“How  do  you  suppose  the  fire  started?”  “What  could  possibly 
have  started  such  a  fire?”  “How  could  a  fire  start  in  that  part  of  the 
building?”— that’s  the  sort  of  prattle  one  heard  everywhere. 

Did  any  of  them  exclaim:  “It’s  a  crime  for  children  to  be  exposed 
in  a  building  like  that?” 

No;  they  thought  it  a  “safe”  school  because  it  had  fire  escapes 
and  wide  stairways,  and  the  doors  all  opened  out. 

Only  the  Fire  Chief  talked  sense.  “Fires  break  out  where  and 
when  you  least  expect  them  to.  There’s  only  one  sure  way  to  pre' 
vent  this  sort  of  a  horror  and  that’s  to  drown  the  fire  before  it  can 
get  a  start.  I  wasted  my  breath  two  years  ago  explaining  that  to  tne 
Board,  but  I  guess  they’ll  listen  now  and  put  in  automatic  sprinklers 
when  they  build  the  new  school.” 

If  you  think  chances  of  fires  starting  in  your  public  buildings  are 
small,  ask  your  own  Fire  Chief.  Electric  wiring  may  be  defective; 
something  may  go  wrong  with  the  heating  system;  careless  boys  may 
carry  matches;  spontaneous  combustion  may  occur. 

But  never  mind  bow  or  where  or  when  the  fire  starts.  With  a  Grinnell  Auto¬ 
matic  Sprinkler  System  it  makes  no  difference.  With  the  little  sprinkler  heads 
always  ready  to  open  and  drown  the  fire  instantly,  great  conflagrations  canno 
occur.  Automatic  Sprinkler  protection  is  the  one  sure  method  of  preventing  re 
tragedies,  for  when  the  fire  starts  the  water  starts! 

In  daylight  and  in  dark,  down  in  the  dim  basement  or  away  back  in  the  little- 
used  rooms,  in  all  the  places  where  fire  is  liable  to  start,  the  sprinkler  is  automatica  y 
watching.  No  human  watchman  could  do  that. 

Read — ‘‘Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy  ’ 

Write  for  this  free  book  today.  Read  and  inform  yourself  fully  on  this  all  important  matter  and 
pass  the  book  around  among  your  friends.  Ask  the  superintendents  of  the  schools  hospitals  ana 
asylums  in  your  community  whether  your  children,  relatives  and  friends  are  proper  y  sa  eguar  e 
from  this  danger.  If  not,  then  use  your  best  endeavors  to  improve  conditions  before  a  hre  trageay 
occurs.  Your  efforts  may  help  to  save  lives.  Who  knows?  Write  now,  before  you  put  aside  this 
magazine.  Address  Grinnell  Company,  Inc.,  288  West  Exchange  Street.  Providence,  R.  1. 


this:  The  people  are  advancing.  The 
very  force  which  has  aided  in  their 
mental  worth  will  keep  up  with  some  of 
them  and  slightly  ahead  of  most  of 
them.  As  the  leaders  of  men  join  the 
army  of  enthusiasts,  they  will  bring 
about  what  they  want  by  demanding 
what  they  want.  In  a  democracy  the 
people  get  what  they  want.  If  you 
want  better  pictures,  you  will  get  them, 
but  only  by  being  a  patron  of  them  will 
you  be  able  to  know  and  to  show.  Take 
your  complaints  to  the  producers;  to 
the  theatre  men — not  to  the  public. 

The  motion  picture  is  giving  new 
vision.  The  most  insular  creature  is 
given  a  telescopic  outlook  over  the  face 
of  the  earth.  To  minds  that  were  dimmed 
and  dulled  the  flash  on  the  screen  has 
brought  light  and  understanding.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  are  all  alone  and  living  the 
same  existence  day  after  day  cannot  bo 
expected  to  dream  dreams  and  hold 
play  with  high  ideals.  Lethargic,  slow- 
moving  mentalities  are  driven,  day 
after  day,  through  the  dull  round  of  the 
same  ordinary  ideas.  Shock  the  brain, 
inject  a  different  idea,  and  something 
happens.  The  story  is  told  of  a  rustic 
family  whose  life  was  as  drab  and  flat 
as  a  gray  slab.  A  tragedy  involving 
their  daughter  brought  sorrow  to  them. 
But  it  shocked  into  life  a  nearly  dead 
existence. 

The  motion  picture  has  been  a  shock 
to  many.  It  scandalized,  perhaps,  it 
brought  blushes  to  the  cheek,  but  it  got 
inside.  It  unlocked  brains.  It  set  im¬ 
aginations  at  work.  It  made  people 
think  outside  themselves. 

Now,  if  there  is  one  way  out  for 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
the  present  crises,  it  is  through  imagi¬ 
nation.  If  people  have  lively  imagina¬ 
tions,  if  they  can  see  farther  than  their 
noses,  if  they  are  able  to  put  two  and 
two  together,  with  a  little  gray  matter, 
then  we  will  laugh  at  disorder  and  take 
care  of  our  ship  of  state.  The  radicals 
who  are  carrying  the  fiery  torch  are 
men  of  vision  and  imagination  gone  off 
on  a  tangent.  The  people  who  are  to 
show  them  the  respect  due  our  nation 
must  have  as  much  or  more  vision  and 
imagination  properly  directed. 


They’re  Brain  Dusters 

WHEN  you  have  analyzed  the  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  movies  you  will  find 
that  there  isn’t  so  very  much  meat  in 
them.  Recently  in  conversation  with  a 
noted  enemy  of  “the  movies’  deleterious 
influence,"  as  he  phrases  it,  I  tried  to 
pin  him  down  to  some  definite  charges. 
One  of  the  things  he  said  deserves  wide 
attention : 

“The  motion  pictures  of  to-day  are 
made  for  old  ladies  and  old-fashioned 


men.  They  are  made  with  1890  mo¬ 
rality  in  mind.  For  instance,  if  a  lady 
smokes,  she  is  not  a  lady!  If  a  woman 
has  had  any  unconventional  relations 
with  a  man,  she  is  considered  an  out¬ 
cast!  Why,  that  isn’t  true  to-day.  1890 
morality  can’t  go  with  1919  living." 

Now,  motion  pictures  being  made  for 
all  classes  and  being  directed  in  all 
directions,  radicals  and  ultrathinkers 
cannot  be  the  persons  for  whom  the 
producer  tells  his  stories.  He  must  use 
the  morality  standard  of  1890,  which 
on  investigation  will  be  found  to  be  the 
morality  standards  of  99  per  cent  of 
the  people  of  1919— and  of  1870  as  well. 

Is  the  wild  story  of  adventure  too 
brutal  for  little  children?  Do  you  find 
anything  particularly  delicate  in  the 
tales  you  were  told — Red  Riding  Hood 
eaten  up  by  a  wolf;  the  giant  threat¬ 
ening  to  marrow  the  bones  of  young 
Jack;  hungry  animals;  cruel  fairies — 
all  that? 

Are  all  the  love  stories  too  sentimen¬ 
tal?  Well,  are  the  ordinary  magazine 
stories  that  some  devour  any  more  en¬ 
nobling?  Just  glance  over  some  of  the 
famous  fiction  of  the  day.  .  .  . 

Now  we  return  to  those  insular  crea¬ 
tures  for  whom  the  motion  picture 
has  been  a  key  to  the  locked  treasures 
of  the  mind  and  the  imagination.  A 
drama  of  thrills  of  Pauline  or  Elaine 
never  made  anybody  a  better  man.  But, 
silly,  insincere,  and  illogical  as  they 
were,  those  sensational  serial  pictures 
got  inside  brains  and  dusted  off  some 
of  the  furniture,  smashed  some  of  the 
old  bric-a-brac  and  made  a  pretty  dis¬ 
order.  I  wish  more  old  tenements  and 
garrets  of  brains  could  have  their  win¬ 
dows  broken  open,  the  papers  sent  fly¬ 
ing,  and  something  done  to  wake  up  the 
sleeping  occupant! 

I  like  to  think  of  the  motion  picture 
as  a  telescope  which  brings  close  to  the 
eyes  of  ordinary  men  the  delights  that 
kings  never  dreamed  of.  My  young 
man  in  the  little  village  can  snap  his 
fingers  at  Charlemagne  and  Napoleon. 
He  walks  to  his  theatre,  deposits  his 
coin,  rests  himself  in  the  armchair  and 
says:  “Presto!  Away  with  Main  Street. 
Bring  me  the  empires  of  the  world.” 
Forthwith  there  come  before  his  eyes 
crowds  of  men  and  women.  There  are 
simple  stories  of  love  and  romance 
which  encourage  and  strengthen  him  in 
his  own  romance.  The  beautiful  lady 
in  the  picture  is  always  the  girl  he 
knows ;  the  hero  is  always  himself  as 
he  would  like  to  be.  The  villain  carries 
through  to  fruition  his  base  impulses, 
but  the  hero  justifies  the  best — stiffly 
though  it  be  done — and  the  young  man 
sees  always  again  the  virtue  of  right. 
The  young  man  in  the  little  village, 
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Complete  Engineering  and  Construction  Service  on  Automatic  Sprinklers. 
Industrial  Piping,  Heating  and  Power  Equipments.  Fittings,  Pipe,  Valve*. 


GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM 

When  the  fire  starts M  the  water  starts. 


Nellie,  the  beautiful  sea  lion,  rehearsing  her 
great  escape  from  a  mixed  crew  of  kidnappers 
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Don’t  believe  anyone  who  says  you  have  to  have  a 
certain  type  of  good  looks  to  act  in  the  movies! 


with  nothing  to  look  forward  to  except 
the  trifles  of  his  daily  duties,  is  taken 
and  shaken:  Here,  young  man,  wake  up. 
Do  not  imagine  that  the  world  is  this 
village.  Do  not  think  that  all  one  can 
do  in  life  is  walk  from  the  farm  to  the 
post  office  and  back.  See,  here  is  the 
crowded  city;  there  are  the  tall  edi¬ 
fices  in  which  commerce  is  pulsing.  See, 
here  are  giant  ships  as  they  plow  the 
oceans  and  make  continents  neighbors. 
See,  here  are  great  men  who  do  things. 
See,  here  are  factories;  here  are  schools, 
colleges,  opera  houses.  Yes,  you  may 
well  look  closer.  There  are  things  to  dc 
in  this  world;  there  are  big  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Others  are  at  work,  so  be  you.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  you  move  from 
your  present  stamping  ground,  young 
man.  But  it  is  wisdom  that  you  make 
more  of  it.  You  can  see  for  yourself 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  yourself  more 
than  anything  else.  Everything  is  in 
the  way  you  develop  your  own  opportu¬ 
nities.  You  must  read  more,  you  must 
try  to  express  yourself  more  fluently. 
Perhaps  you  want  to  study — it  is  easy 
to  read  something  about  the  things  you 
have  seen.  These  things  are  not  spoken. 
They  are  felt. 

Presto!  You’re  a  Cosmopolite! 

THEN  turn  to  the  city  dwellers. 

They  are  bent  on  business.  They  are 
rushed  about  in  noisy  trains.  They 
endanger  their  lives  in  the  traffic 
rushes.  They  have  little  time  to 
breathe.  But  into  the  theatre  they  go, 
deposit  their  coins,  and  say:  “Take 
away  my  noisy  city.  Bring  on  some¬ 
thing  else.” 

Then  the  quiet  of  farms  overtakes 
the  watcher.  Purple-hued  mountains 
rise  in  majesty.  Slow-flowing  brooks 
lull  to  a  peaceful  solitude.  Swaying 
wheat,  laden  trees,  majestic  waterfalls 
— they  all  come  to  the  city.  The  tele¬ 
scope  is  in  the  hands  of  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  man,  whereby  he  can  transplant 
himself  into  the  midst  of  the  country. 

The  ordinary  man  becomes  a  world 
traveler.  Africa,  in  its  sullen  black¬ 
ness,  opens  up  its  jungles,  exhibits  its 
animals,  its  curious  tribes,  its  customs, 
its  dances,  its  religious  practices,  its 
chiefs,  its  women,  its  children,  its 
houses.  Cherry-blossoming  Japan,  in 
mincing  steps,  is,  and  again  is  not,  the 
same  old  Japan  that  Lafcadio  Hearn 
saw  after  many  hardships.  All  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  cities  which  tourists  have  given 
years  to  visit  flash  in  a  moment  on  the 
screen  before  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry. 

It -is  not  my  idea  that,  with  this  easy 
way  of  knowing  everything  and  every 
place,  people  are  content.  Indeed  no; 
you  have  been  given  a  taste.  If  that  is 
the  action  of  a  novel,  let  me  read  the 
novel.  If  that  is  the  glimpse  of  a 
painting,  let  me  see  the  painting.  That 
is  the  way  Tokyo  looks!  Ah,  to  see  it 
actually — imagination  is  aroused.  Your 


desires  are  whetted.  You  want  to  go 
there.  You  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  It  furnishes 
you  not  only  with  a  keener  desire  to  go 
there,  but  it  has  given  you  a  basis  of 
knowing  what  to  do  and  what  to  see 
when  you  actually  step  into  the  metrop¬ 
olis.  We’re  all  cosmopolitans  nowadays. 
We  are  none  of  us  provincial.  I  knew 
a  man  at  Gloucester,  Mass.  He  was 
ninety  years  old.  He  had  never  been 
five  miles  away  from  his  birthplace, 
and  he  was  glad  of  it.  He  had  never 
been  to  the  picture  theatre.  But  he 
didn’t  know  anything.  Maybe  he  was 
happy.  He  was  provincial.  His  spirit 
was  the  spirit  of  ancient  China.  The 
Chinese  didn’t  want  anything  new. 
They  were  perfectly  content.  That  at¬ 
titude  is  the  death  of  progress.  Provin¬ 
cialism  is  the  death  of  progress,  the 
barrier  to  cooperation  and  brotherly  af¬ 
fection.  Clannishness  amounts  to  the 
same  thing. 

You  can’t  be  provincial  with  motion 
pictures  getting  into  your  life.  You 
can’t  be  clannish  when  you  see  what 
else  is  going  on  right  well  in  other 
places. 

When  people  get  the  cosmopolitan 
spirit,  they  react  to  it.  They  brush 
their  clothes;  they  clean  up  their  men¬ 
tal  furniture.  They  get  their  store  or 
their  farm  or  their  house  in  better  or¬ 
der.  Imitation  is  a  wonderful  thing. 
You  want  to  see  your  town  measuring 
up  to  the  other  places.  You  want  the 
modern  improvements.  Seems  to  you 
that  if  anybody  else  can  have  a  good- 
looking  hospital,  or  school,  or  city  hall, 
you  can.  If  that’s  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  in  another  town  no  better  than 
yours,  then  you  can  have  the  same,  and 
the  quicker  the  results  are  had  the 
sooner  you’ll  be  satisfied.  If  other  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  given  certain  advantages, 
what’s  the  matter  with  yours? 

In  opening  up  minds,  however  crude¬ 
ly  and  inadequately,  motion  pictures 
are  doing  a  big  job  mighty  well. 
Cheap  dramas,  insincere  stories,  mis¬ 
takes  in  direction?  What  if  it  is  true 
that  the  leading  lady  changed  her  wig 
during  the  play;  that  the  fight  between 
the  hero  and  the  villain  was  too  harsh; 
that  the  author’s  story  was  badly  cut 
by  the  continuity  writer;  that  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  film  activities  is  too  closely 
adhered  to?  The  work  of  arousing  the 
mind  was  done. 

In  writing  this  article  I  am  not  think¬ 
ing  of  the  exceptional  pictures;  I  am 
not  picking  out  the  news  reels  and  the 
educational  films.  I  am  thinking  of  all 
the  picture  productions,  taken  by  and 
large,  taken  in  bulk,  taken  with  all 
their  faults,  all  their  inaccuracies,  all 
their  absurdities.  They  have  awak¬ 
ened.  Not  to  the  extent  that  Theodore 
Roosevelt  or  Rabindranath  Tagore  or 
Walt  Whitman  or  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son  could  have  awakened  the  people  if 


Surprises 

You  Can  Serve  With  Bubble  Grains 

Some  morning  serve  Puffed  Rice 
or  Corn  Puffs  in  this  way: 

After  crisping,  douse  with 
melted  butter.  Then  add  your 
cream  and  sugar. 

It  will  taste  like  a  dish  of 
confections.  And  men  enjoy  it 
just  as  much  as  children. 

Add  Puffed  Rice  to  your  fruit 
dish  —  any  fruit.  Fruit  tastes 
best  with  some  flimsy  crust. 

That’s  why  we  have  pies,  tarts 
and  shortcakes. 


These  fragile,  nut-like  bub¬ 
bles  add  that  crust.  After  a 
test  you  will  never 
omit  them. 

For  supper,  float  Puffed  Wheat  in 
milk.  These  are  whole-wheat  bub¬ 
bles  toasted.  They  are  four 
times  as  porous  as  bread. 

Children  need  whole  wheat. 
They  need  the  minerals  in  the 
outer  coats.  Served  in  this  way 
they  will  revel  in  it. 

After  school  surprise  the 
children  with  these  tidbits: 

DouseCorn 
Puffs  or  Puffed 
Rice  with 
melted  butter, 
them  eat  like 
corn.  Children  can 
eat  these  grain  dain¬ 
ties  to  their  hearts’ 
content — they  so  easily  digest. 

Scatter  Puffed  Rice  or  Corn  Puffs  like  nut- 
meats  on  ice-cream.  A  famous  restaurant  in 
Chicago  first  suggested  this. 

Puffed  Rice  is  also  used  like 
nut-meats  in  home  candy  making 
— to  make  the  candy  porous,  light 
and  nutty. 


Puffed 

Puffed 

Corn 

Wheat 

Rice 

Puffs 

Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 

All  steam  exploded  —  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size.  Every  food  cell 
blasted  by  Prof  Anderson’s  process,  so  digestion  is  easy  and  complete. 

These  are  the  greatest  grain  foods  in  existence  and  you  should  know  them  all. 

Like  Pancakes  Made 
With  Nuts 

Now  we  make  a  pancake  flour  con¬ 
taining  ground  Puffed  Rice.  It  makes 
the  pancakes  fluffy  and  gives  a  nut- 
iike  flavor.  The  flour  is  self-raising,  so 
you  simply  add  milk  or  water.  You 
never  tasted  pancakes  such  as  folks 
make  with  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour. 

The  Quaker  Oafs  Company 

Sole  Makers 
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To  try  to  control  railroad 
rates  by  arbitrarily  limiting 
profits  is  to  put  the  manager 
who  makes  his  profits  by 
efficiency  and  economy  on 
the  same  level  as  the  one 
who  tries  to  accomplish  the 
same  result  through  extor¬ 
tionate  charges. 

—Hadley  Railroad  Securi¬ 
ties  Commission;  Report 
to  the  President  — 1911. 


THE  old-time  pack-bearer  could  carry 
a  hundred  pounds  ten  miles  a  day. 


The  railroad  is  the  modern  pack- 
bearer.  For  every  employee  it  carries 
2,000  times,  as  much. 

Back  of  each  railroad  worker  there 
is  a  $10,000  investment  in  tracks  and 
trains  and  terminals,  with  steam  and 
electricity  harnessed  like  a  great  beast 
of  burden. 


Without  this  mighty  transportation 
machine  the  railroad  worker  could  do 
no  more  than  the  old-time  packer.  But 
with  it  he  is  enabled  to  earn  the  high¬ 
est  railroad  wages  paid  in  the  world, 
while  the  country  gains  the  lowest-cost 
transportation  in  the  world. 

The  modern  railroad  does  as  much 
work  for  half  a  cent  as  the  pack-bearer 
could  do  for  a  full  day’s  pay. 

The  investment  of  capital  in  trans¬ 
portation  and  other  industries  increases 
production,  spreads  prosperity  and  ad¬ 
vances  civilization. 

To  enlarge  our  railroads  so  that  they 
may  keep  pace  with  the  Nation’s  in¬ 
creasing  production,  to  improve  them 
so  that  freight  may  be  hauled  with  less 
and  less  human  effort  —  a  constant 


Staging  a  domestic  scene  between  two  vener¬ 
able  crawfish  for  an  educational  thriller 


any  one  of  them  could  have  reached 
them  nightly  face  to  face,  but  more 
than  he  could  since  he  did  not  reach  the 
people  nightly  face  to  face. 

The  movies  have  done  the  job  because 
they  made  the  way  easy.  You  (mean¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  man)  couldn’t  evade 
them.  You  fell  into  a  theatre  for  al¬ 
most  nothing;  even  if  you  managed  to 
slide  by,  it  teased  you  with  tantalizing 
posters  and  pretty  faces.  And  you  have 
succumbed  to  the  habit. 

With  the  habit  on  you,  how  much 
they  “put  over  on  you”!  True — “put 
over  on  you”  in  more  senses  than  you 
at  first  admit.  You  (still  meaning  the 
ordinary  man),  once  you  are  in  the 
theatre,  are  hopeful  that  the  next  reel 
will  be  just  the  thing  you  like  most  of 
all.  But  maybe  it  is  a  stupid  picture— 
it’s  been  “put  over  on  you,”  but  you 
don’t  feel  it  is  a  tragedy.  Maybe  it  is 
a  reel  of  educational  material.  Maybe 
you  don’t  like  studying.  But  it  isn’t  a 
tragedy,  and  you  see  it  through;  it  may 
show  you  something  about  birds  or  ani¬ 
mals,  or  about  travel  or  machinery  or 
manufacture,  or  about  foreign  customs 
or  buildings  or  art  works,  or  about 
scientific  discoveries  or  microscopic 
phenomena  or  medicine.  Sandwiched 
in  between  entertainment,  this  sort  of 
“putting  it  over”  is  going  on  all  the 
time.  And  a  -liberal  education  is  being 
given  to  patrons  of  theatres  for  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  what  they  expect  to  pay 
for  just  plain  entertainment,  nYou  d 
better  be  careful,  being  an  ordinary 
man,  that  you  soon  do  not  emerge  as 
something  different. 

At  the  present  moment,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  rather  more  intellect 
behind  the  production  than  before  the 
screen.  People  with  brains  have  been 
rebelling  because  it  isn’t  up  to  their 
standard.  The  way  out:  Indulge  the 
movies.  They  have  aided  in  bringing  all 
our  people  together;  they  have  suc¬ 


ceeded  in  making  us  a  more  compact 
nation;  they  have  given  us  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  culture  and  refinement,  of 
education,  of  power,  of  beauty,  of 
strength;  they  have  made  men  in  office 
less  the  gods  than  they  would  have  us 
think  them;  they  have  discovered  to 
the  vision  the  ideals  of  fine  mankind 
and  womankind  everywhere;  they  have 
made  us  a  more  patriotic  nation;  they 
have,  by  giving  greater  voice  to  all 
ideas  and  preachments  and  teachings, 
sifted  out  the  bad  and  lifted  up  the 
good;  they  have  made  more  readers 
of  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers; 
they  have  made  it  necessary  for  writers 
to  tell  quickly  with  the  meat  of  their 
arguments  all  that  they  wish  to  say , 
they  carried  to  the  thirty  million  for- 
eigners  who  could  not  read  English  the 
story  of  the  war,  its  needs,  its  prog¬ 
ress;  they  did  the  same  to  seventy  mil¬ 
lion  Americans  who  could  read  English ; 
are  making  better  cities  and  States ; 
they  are  making  keener  competition  in 
all  walks  of  life ;  they  are  rousing  all 
people  to  a  realization  of  the  new  value 
that  life  ought  to  bring  to  every  man 
and  woman;  they  are  spreading  litera¬ 
ture,  art,  new  ideas  among  the  people; 
they  are  making  a  record  of  our  time, 
our  customs,  our  costumes,  our  habits, 
our  history,  for  the  future. 

The  future!  Already  it  is  being  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  present  what  the  future 
will  bring  forth  through  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture.  The  schools  are  opening  the  doors 
for  the  movie;  the  church  is  beckoning 
the  movie  to  come  and  aid  religion;  the 
Government  is  a  past  master  in  the  use 
of  the  movie  for  citizen  making;  all  in¬ 
dustries  are  turning  to  the  movie  to 
spread  their  propaganda;  every  creed 
and  sect  and  organized  effort  is  schem¬ 
ing  to  take  over  the  movie.  Because  of 
its  power.  Because,  through  the  habit 
that  has  been  formed,  you  can  sandwich 
in  anything  that  is  good  or  bad!  Bu., 


stream  of  new  capital  needs  to  be  at¬ 
tracted. 

Under  wise  public  regulation  the 
growth  of  railroads  will  be  stimulated, 
the  country  will  be  adequately  and  eco¬ 
nomically  served,  labor  will  receive  its 
full  share  of  the  fruits  off  good  manage¬ 
ment,  and  investors  will  be  fairly  re¬ 
warded. 


&hiA  admUsmierdi^piM 

(SxecativcA, 


Those  desiring  information  concerning  the  railroad  sit¬ 
uation  may  obtain  literature  by  writing  to  the  ^  st¬ 
ation  of  Railway  Executives.  61  Broadway.  New  York. 


The  scenario  writer  has  every  opportunity  to 
use  as  much  “deep  stuff ”  as  he  thinks  proper 
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the  future  will  eliminate  the  bad — in¬ 
deed,  on  no  audience  can  the  bad  be 
forced  to-day. 

Because  the  movie  has  opened  the 
minds,  the  minds  are  open!  The  people 
have  grown  bigger  than  they  were,  bet¬ 
ter  critics  than  they  were,  better  stu¬ 
dents  of  life  and  drama  and  art  than 
they  were  because  the  movie  has  made 
them  know  what  good  things  ought  to 
be.  People  want  finer  art  in  their  pic¬ 
tures,  truer  stories,  sincere  plots,  fine 
acting,  spiritual  significance,  intelligent 
direction.  What  the  people  want  they 
get!  As  the  movie  has  opened  minds 
and  minds  have  demanded  better  things, 
the  movie  has  drawn  into  its  net  the 
finest  actor  folk,  the  best  directors  and 
students  of  the  stage,  the  best  authors, 
the  best  scene  painters.  They  couldn’t 
go  into  pictures  at  the  beginning  be¬ 
cause  the  people  weren’t  ready  for  them! 
The  fault  has  been  with  the  mass  of  the 
audience  and  the  absentees. 

But  now  they  are  ready.  Watch  out 
for  the  next  ten  years.  You  are  apt  to 
find  yourself  in  the  College  of  Fine  Arts 
under  the  auspices  of  the  one-time  ugly 
duckling,  the  Movie! 


What  the  Professors 
Don’t  Know 

Continued  from,  page  36 


training  and  fees  on  the  man  that  I 
most  wanted  to  put  through  that  proc¬ 
ess — the  late  J.  B.  Haggin.  Haggin’ 
with  his  associates  Tevis  and  George 
Hearst  were  at  one  time  the  great  mine 
jwners  of  the  country.  In  the  days 
when  putting  a  million  dollars  into  a 
mine  was  thought  to  be  plunging,  Hag- 
?in  would  think  nothing  of  tossing  in 
i  couple  of  million.  That  evening  Hag- 
?in  was  in  a  very  bad  humor,  and  he 
started  to  take  it  out  on  me. 

“Jack,”  he  said,  “ever  since  you  came 
jack  from  South  Africa  you  are  spoil- 
ng  these  engineers.  They  are  all  ask- 
ng  for  big  fees  and  they  are  not  worth 
t.  The  salaries  are  outrageous.” 

That  gave  me  my  opening.  I  had 
ilways  advocated  large  fees,  and  also 

wanted  to  get  back  at  Haggin  for  not 
'iving  me  work  years  before  when  he 
rnuld  have  just  as  easily  as  not,  and 
vhen  I  needed  it. 

“Let  us  see  if  I  do  pay  too  much  or 
isk  too  much.  You  have  cheap  men, 
ind  some  of  them  you  have  to  discharge 
or  grafting,  don’t  you?”  He  nodded, 
ind  I  went  on  :  “Take  the  Eloro  Mine, 
lear  Mexico  City.  Your  people  advised 
rou  to  sell  that  and  I  bought  it  for  my 
lients.  You  know  that  they  have  made 
nillions  out  of  it,  and  I  think  you  re¬ 
gret  selling  it.  You  had  never  seen  it 
ip  to  the  time  you  sold  it.  You  lost  a 
ot  of  money  by  selling  on  the  advice 
<i  your  cheap  men.  Right  next  to  the 
Cloro  is  the  Esperanza;  your  people 
■dvised  against  buying  that,  although 
ou  could  have  bought  it  very  cheaply, 
dy  engineers  bought  it  for  $2,000,000, 
nd  we  changed  the  development.  You 
‘’ill  remember  that  we  paid  two  million 
n  dividends  the  first  year,  and  to  date 
ave  paid  about  twelve  million.  You 
ost  on  that  deal.  Near  by  was  the 
lloro  Deep;  your  engineers  advised 
gainst  that  too.  I  bought  that  for 
lients  for  $60,000,  and  in  a  year  and 

half  we  sold  it  out  for  a  clear  profit 
f  $600,000,  which  you  might  as  well 
ave  had,  and  it  was  a  very  profitable 
eal  for  the  purchasers.  In  these  three 
nstances,  and  I  could  name  you  more, 
ou  have  lost  more  money  than  you 
muld  have  paid  out  in  first-class  sal- 
ries  in  your  whole  life.” 

But,  really,  is  it  not  all  a  question 
i  what  we  have  in  mind  to  accomplish 
l  the  college,  and  does  not  much  of 
ne  discussion  wander  afield  because  the 
bjectives  are  forgotten?  It  is  the  boy, 
ot  the  university,  that  demands  the 
rst  consideration.  An  institution  is 
lore  hallowed  by  the  distinction  of  its 
raduates  than  by  the  magnificence  of 
f  buddings  or  the  splendor  of  its  glass. 

.  we  cast  away  academic  tradition 
/‘th  f !'  its  narrowness,  and  think  of 
mat  kind  of  young  men  we  want,  then 
/.e  shali  have  no  trouble  with  the  tech- 
ique  of  university  practice. 


^tiey,  Ueorge,  page  the 
SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsie 

famous  since  1847  for  the  suppression  oP public  and  private  coughing 
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Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


Prettier  Teeth 

Safer  Teeth— Without  a  Film 

All  Statements  Approved,  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


It  Is  Film  That  Mars 
and  Ruins 

It  is  known  today  that  the 
cause  of  most  tooth  troubles  is 
a  slimy  film.  You  can  feel  it 
with  your  tongue. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — 
not  the  teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of 
tartar.  It  holds  food  substance 
which  ferments  and  forms  acid. 
It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with 
the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea. 

The  film  is  clinging.  It  enters 
crevices  and  stays.  The  tooth 
brush  does  not  end  it.  The  or¬ 
dinary  tooth  paste  does  not 
dissolve  it.  So  millions  find 
that  well-brushed  teeth  discolor 
and  decay. 

Dental  science,  after  years  of 
searching,  has  found  a  film 
combatant.  Its  efficiency  has 
been  amply  proved  by  clinical 


and  laboratory  tests.  Able 
authorities  approve  it  and  lead¬ 
ing  dentists  all  over  America 
are  now  urging  its  adoption. 

A  Free  Test  to  Every 
Home 

This  new  method  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  dentifrice  called 
Pepsodent.  And  a  10-Day 
Tube  is  sent  to  everyone  who 
wishes  to  prove  its  efficiency. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pep¬ 
sin,  the  digestant  of  albumin. 
The  film  is  albuminous  matter. 
The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to 
dissolve  it,  then  to  day  by  day 
combat  it. 

But  pepsin  must  be  acti¬ 
vated,  and  the  usual  agent  is  an 
acid  harmful  to  the  teeth.  So 
pepsin  long  seemed  impossible. 
But  science  has  discovered  a 
harmless  activating  method. 
And  millions  of  teeth  are  now 
being  daily  brushed  with  this 
active  pepsin. 

We  urge  you  to  see  the  re¬ 
sults.  They  are  quick  and 
apparent.  A  ten -day  test  will 
be  a  revelation.  Send  the  cou¬ 
pon  for  the  test  tube.  Compare 
the  results  with  old  methods, 
and  you  will  soon  know  what 
is  best.  Cut  out  the  coupon  so 
you  won’t  forget,  for  this  is  im¬ 
portant  to  you. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 


Another  Man’s  Game 

By  BERTON  BRALEY 

SAID  Henry  B.  Hunter,  one  day,  to  his  wife: 

“I  never,  no,  never,  in  all  of  my  life, 

Have  heard  of  such  wages! 

All  History’s  pages 

Will  show  nothing  like  ’em,  I’ll  venture  to  say; 

I  talked  with  a  man  about  painting  the  place— 

A  common  house  painter — and  he  had  the  face 
To  say  that  his  pay 
Was  eight  dollars  a  day. 

I  called  him  a  bandit  and  went  on  my  way. 

“Such  rates  are  unbearable. 

Awful  and  terrible; 

Darned  if  I’ll  part  with  my  hardly  won  pelf 
To  pay  any  painter  such  wages — not  me. 

I’ll  put  bn  old  clothes  and  I’ll  paint  things  myself 
Before  I’ll  agree 

To  any  such  fashion  of  camouflaged  robbery, 

Any  such  burglary,  larceny,  jobbery!” 

“Well,  Henry,”  benignantly  answered  his  spouse, 

“I  know  such  conditions  are  bound  to  arouse 
The  temper  of  saints — and  you  aren’t  any  saint; 

But,  Henry,  my  dear,  are  you  sure  you  can  paint? 

“Paint,”  sputtered  Henry,  “I  can  and  I  will. 

It  doesn’t  take  any  particular  skill. 

You  bet  I  can  do  it; 

You  just  lead  me  to  it 

And  watch  how  I  save  on  our  house-painting  bill. 

HENRY  B.  HUNTER,  accoutered  to  paint, 

Presented  a  figure  decidedly  quaint; 

The  day  being  warm, 

He  had  draped  on  his  form 
A  bathing  suit  brought  from  a  trunk  in  the  attic 
(’Twas  years  since  he’d  tempted  the  dangers  aquatic). 
An  old  derby  hat  and  a  pair  of  old  shoes 
Completed  the  garb  he’d  decided  to  use. 

Then  Henry  assembled  his  brushes  and  cans 
And  started  his  painting  according  to  plans. 

With  smile  debonair  and  heart  free  of  care 
He  hummed  a  gay  song  and  began  to  apply 
A  brushful  of  paint— got  a  drop  in  his  eye, 

And  some  in  his  mouth  and  a  bit  in  his  hair 
In  spite  of  the  derby;  his  wife  heard  him  swear 
And  smiled  to  herself,  but  she  said  not  a  word 
And  left  him  alone  to  the  task  he’d  incurred. 


Now  Advised  by  Leading  Dentists  Everywhere 


-  , 

Ten  Days  Will  Tell  J 

Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  | 
after  using  Pepsodent.  Mark  the  | 

absence  of  the  slimy  film.  See  | 
how  the  teeth' whiten  as  the  fixed  | 
film  disappears.  You  will  then  | 
know  what  clean  teeth  mean.  | 
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Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  938,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Mail  10- Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Name . 

Address . 


Some  two  hours  thereafter. 

Returned  from  a  neighbor’s, 

She  viewed  Henry’s  labors 
With  ill-concealed  laughter; 

The  room  was  a  welter 
With  cans  helter-skelter, 

With  paint  on  the  furniture,  paint  on  the  floor, 
Paint  on  the  paper,  the  glass  of  the  door, 

And  some  on  the  woodwork  he’d  started  to  cover, 
But  most  of  the  paint  was  on  Henry,  who  stood 
Up  on  a  ladder  some  distance  above  her 
Still  doggedly  painting  the  best  that  he  could. 
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He  looked  down  and  stared  at  her, 

Angrily  glared  at  her, 

Wiped  off  his  brow  with  the  back  of  his  hand 
(Which  smeared  on  his  forehead  a  bright  yellow  band), 
And  finally  spoke: 

“Well,  what  is  the  joke?” 

His  wife  gave  a  gasp,  then  she  answered:  “It’s  you, 

My  dear,  you’re  a  wonderful  object  to  view. 

I  see  why  you’re  wearing  a  bathing  suit  now. 

You  planned  to  go  swimming  in  house  paint,  I  vow! 

But,  Henry,  you’ve  spattered 

The  paint  all  about  as  if  none  of  it  mattered. 

And  I’ll  have  to  labor  with  all  of  my  powers 
To  clean  in  a  day  what  you’ve  spilled  in  two  hours.” 

“Great  Guns!”  Henry  shouted,  “if  that  ain’t  ingratitude! 
I’ve  a  crick  in  my  neck  from  the  strain  of  the  attitude 
I  had  to  assume 
While  painting  this  room; 

I’m  simply  worn  out,  and  I’m  covered  with  sweat, 

I’m  sticky  with  paint  and  with  turpentine,  yet 
All  the  thanks  that  I  get 
Is  only  a  laugh  and  a  call-down  from  you — 

I  quit.  I  am  through!” 


OO  Henry  B.  Hunter  went  straight  to  the  phone, 
^And  these  are  the  words  he  was  heard  to  intone: 
“Hello.  This  the  painter?  I’m  Hunter. 

Why,  say, 

I’ll  give  you  that  job  at  eight  dollars  a  day. 

What’s  that?  Come  again! 

You’ve  raised  it  to  ten? 

Well,  what  do  I  care,  you  can  come  anyway!” 

He  clapped  the  receiver  right  back  on  the  hook, 

And  turned  to  his  wife  with  a  well-chastened  look; 
“My  dear,”  he  remarked,  “I’m  more  dead  than  alive; 

Ten  dollars  a  day  for  a  painter  is  cheap. 

If  I  had  the  job,  I  would  charge  twenty-five. 

I’ll  never  again  make  the  least  little  peep 
On  the  wages  of  workmen.  I’ll  never  show  ire 
At  what  I  must  pay  for  a  task  I  desire. 

This  lesson  has  shown 
What  I  should  have  known, 

The  laborer — bless  him — is  worthy  his  hire!” 


The  Vanishing  Men 

Continued  from  page  22 


ns  surgery  over,  and  to  have  it  over 
lere  was  only  one  way. 

“It  was  inevitable  that  he  would 
>me  here — in  the  end,”  he  said.  “He 
ad  to  see.  He  had  covered  his  terrors 
y  a  cowardly  process  of  trying  to 
lake  you  believe  that  some  mystery 
lat  clung  to  you  was  the  cause  of 
lem.  He  began  to  fear  himself.  He 
rared  that  he  would  allow  you  to  know 
l  some  mad  moment.  He  was  coming 
)  the  end  of  his  rope.” 

“Yes,  the  end  of  his  rope.” 

“He  had  to  make  the  hideous  pilgrim- 
ge  at  last.  How  could  he  tell  you 
'here  he  was  going — even  the  direc- 
on  ?  It  might  lead  to  the  uncovering 
f  his  movements.  And  then,  when  at 
ist  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  come, 
e  felt  almost  gay — the  very  promise 
f  an  answer  to  which  of  his  two  fears 
e  must  devote  himself  gave  him  a 
loment  of  something  almost  like  gay- 
ty.  God!  What  perversion!” 

Peter  stopped  and  looked  up  at  the 
gly  symbol  of  Kuk-ul-can  carved  on 
he  rocks. 


“He  procured  a  copy  of  Father  Car¬ 
los’s  map  a  second  time,”  he  said  “He 
had  to  have  it  to  find  the  way.  After 
four  terrible  years  he  revisited  the 
Pueblo  Mescalero,  two  hundred  miles 
from  nowhere.  It  called  him  back.  He 
had  to  come.” 

He  stopped  again,  looking  at  Brena, 
whose  palms  were  pressed  against  her 
knees,  whose  face  with  its  wonderful 
profile  was  still  held  uplifted  looking 
into  the  vast  distances  of  the  desert, 
her  lips  closed,  her  eyes  unseeing,  like 
some  carved  deity  who  had  been  sitting 
thus  for  centuries. 

“He  bought  a  high-powered  car, 
Brena,”  said  Peter.  “And  all  alone  he 
came.” 

“And  where  is  he  now?”  she  cried 
out  at  last,  in  sudden  disclosure  of  her 
pain.  “Do  you  know?  Where  is  he?” 

She  looked  searchingly  at  Peter’s 
sun-bronzed  face,  where  upon  the 
surface  of  youth  lines  of  strength 
had  been  engraved  by  war,  and  lines 
of  tenderness  perhaps  by  a  great 
new  understanding  of  love  and  life. 


“He  Deposits  $500  a  Month!” 

“See  that  man  at  the  Receiving  Teller’s  win¬ 
dow?  That’s  Billy  King,  Manager  for  Browning 
Company.  Every  month  he  comes  in  and  de¬ 
posits  $500.  I’ve  been  watching  Billy  for  a  long 
time — take  almost  as  much  interest  in  him  as  I 
do  in  my  own  boy. 

“Three  years  ago  he  started  at  Browning’s  at  $15  a  week. 
Married,  had  one  child,  couldn’t  save  a  cent.  One  day  he  came 
in  here  desperate — wanted  to  borrow'  a  hundred  dollars — wife 
was  sick. 

“I  said,  ‘Billy,  I’m  going  to  give  you  something  worth  more 
than  a  loan — some  good  advice — and  if  you’ll  follow  it  I'll  let 
you  have  the  hundred,  too.  You  don’t  want  to  work  for  $15  a 
week  all  your  life,  do  you  ?’  Of  course  he  didn’t.  ‘Well,’  I  said, 
‘there’s  a  way  to  climb  out  of  your  job  to  something  better. 
Take  up  a  course  with  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  in  the  work  you  want  to  advance  in,  and  put  in  some 
of  your  evenings  getting  special  training.  The  Schools  will  do 
wonders  for  you — I  know,  we’ve  got  several  I.  C.  S.  boys  right 
here  in  the  bank.’ 

“That  very  night  Billy  wrote  to  Scranton  and  a  few  days 
later  he  had  started  studying  at  home.  Why,  in  a  few  months 
he  had  doubled  his  salary!  Next  thing  I  knew  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  his  department,  and  two  months  ago  they  made  him 
Manager.  And  he’s  making  real  money.  Owns  his  own  home, 
has  quite  a  little  property  beside,  and  he’s  a  regular  at  that 
window  every  month.  It  just  shows  what  a  man  can  do  in  a 
little  spare  time.’’ 

Employers  are  begging  for  men  with  ambition,  men  who  really  want  to  get  ahead 
in  the  world  and  are  willing  to 
prove  it  by  training  themselves  n 
in  spare  time  to  do  some  one  thing 
well. 


TEAR  OUT  HERE- 


Prove  that  you  are  that  kind  of 
a  man  !  The  International  Cor¬ 
respondence  Schools  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  help  you  prepare  for 
something  better  if  you’ll  simply 
give  them  the  chance.  More  than 
two  million  men  and  women  in 
the  last  28  years  have  taken  the 
I.  C.  S.  route  to  more  money. 
Over  100,000  others  are  getting 
ready  in  the  same  way  right  now. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  you 
should  let  others  climb  over  you 
when  you  have  the  same  chance 
they  have?  Surely  the  least  you 
can  do  is  to  find  out  just  what 
there  is  in  this  proposition  ior you. 
Here  is  all  we  ask  :  Without  cost, 
without  obligating  yourself  in 
any  way,  simply  mark  and  mail 
this  coupon. 
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BOX  4098,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  posl» 
tion,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 
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“He  is  here,”  he  answered.  “He  is 
here.  .  .  .  Do  you  understand?” 

“I  understand,”  said  Brena. 

“Then  come  with  me,”  Peter  said, 
=  holding  out  his  hands.  “I  will  show 
1  you  all  that  remains— the  record— the 
j=  story  written  on  the  sand  and  dust. 


XX 


CORTO— the  Radiator  Classic 


DESIGNED  by  Louis  Courtot.  For  more  than  200  years  his 
people  of  the  Jura,  France,  have  lived  in  a  world  of  charm, 
creating  and  producing  artistic  things.  With  inborn  talent,  this 
family  of  artisans  in  metal  seek  ever  to  refine  the  common  articles  of  the  household 
with  graceful  forms  or  surfaces  which  enrich  them  with  the  genius  of  art. 

Wherever  elegance  of  proportion  and  refined  lines  are  demanded  to  fit  archi¬ 
tecturally -chaste  surroundings,  the  CORTO  lends  unusual  distinction. 

To  those  with  whom  utility  is  paramount,  it  need  only  be  said  that  the  CORTO, 
with  its  light,  graceful  tubes  occupies  30%  less  floor  space  than  any  other  type  of 
radiator.  The  refinements  reduce  the  weight  one-quarter.  There  is  far  quicker 
circulation  and  venting.  Utmost  comfort  is  the  result. 

We  are  receiving  many  orders  from  home-lovers  for  replacement  of 
their  present  radiators.  It  will  interest  you  to  see  the  dainty  Parisian 
cataIog,“CORTO,  the  Radiator  Classic.”  Inquiries  cordially  welcomed 


Makers  of 
IDEAL  Boilers 
and  AMERI¬ 
CAN  Radiators 


African  radiator  company 


Write  to  Dept.  31 
816-822  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 


HE  led  her  again  toward  the  charred 
bones;  he  found  no  resistance  in  her. 
“Look  there,  Brena.  Do  you  see  the 
footprints.  Here  are  yours  and  mine. 
But  look  again  on  the  sand.  There  are 
others  too.  A  thin  veil  of  dust  is  over 
them.  They  move  here  and  there;  they 
crisscross  and  move  away.  They  are 
the  footprints  of  Compton  Parmalee. 
He  has  come  to  stand  gazing  down  at 
the  white  skeleton — white  as  oystei 
shells.” 

“Blackened,”  she  said. 

“Wait!”  Peter  said.  “There  are  the 
spots  where  he  stood  looking  down.  He 
had  his  answer;  no  living  Jim  Hennepin 
of  Virginia  would  ever  fill  him  with 
lead.  And  as  he  stood,  Brena,  perhaps 
gazing  down  for  a  long,  long  time  be- 
cause  his  footsteps  are  lost  in  that  stew 
of  impressions — he  was  filled  with  all 
the  concentrated  terror  that  I  suppose 
only  a  murderer  can  know.  He  went 
into  a  crazy  wild  panic  of  fear.  These 
bones  were  his— the  grinning  skull. 
They  must  be  hidden.” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“Because  he  has  moved  toward  this 
old  well.  Pie  reached  the  stone  well 
curb.  He  sprang  up.  Do  you  see  the 
marks?  He  found  the  mouth  choked 
with  massive  blocks.  Nothing  could  be 
hidden  there!  His  track  moved  back.” 
“Go  on,”  said  Brena. 

“Now  he  goes  running  out  along  the 
walls  searching  for  something.  Look! 
Here!  He  ran  out  along  the  base  of 
the  wall  searching.” 

“For  what?” 

“For  bits  of  wood  — for  anything 
that  would  burn — for  fuel.  He  must 
have  a  funeral  pyre.  He  has  been 
crazed  by  fear  again.  But  he  finds 
nothing,  Brena.  There  is  no  wood  here, 
no  paper,  no  grass.  There’s  nothing 
but  sand  and  stone.  Let  him  run  about 
till  he  drops.  There  is  no  mercy  for 
him.  Nothing  that  will  burn.  Nothing 
within  half  a  hundred  miles.  Like  Hen¬ 
nepin,  he  too  now  screams  and  the 
scream  comes  back  from  the  cliff  with 
a  terrible  mockery.” 

“But  he  did  find  fuel,  Peter,”  she 
said.  “He  must  have  found  something. 

“Yes,  he  found  something  that  would 
do — not  very  well,  as  we  can  see.  He 
had  hoped  for  better  results  than  he 
got.  We  shall  see  that  later.  Come. 
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doubt  had  stirred  within,  but  they  were 
outside  the  wall  now  and  Peter’s  eyes 
were  upon  that  which  he  had  seen  be¬ 
fore. 

He  dropped  behind  her  and  turned 
her  body  so  that  she  faced  toward  the 
bend  in  the  southern  end  of  the  forti¬ 
fication  wall. 

“There,”  said  he.  “You  did  not  see 
it  as  we  drove  in.” 

Standing  on  the  desert,  like  a 
ragged  unkempt  impropriety,  was  the 
ruin  of  a  touring  car.  All  that  was 
left  of  its  top  was  hanging  in  wispy 
strips  on  the  metal  frame,  its  paint 
and  varnish  had  almost  gone,  the  tires 
had  hardened  and  crumbled  on  the 
wheels,  shreds  of  dry  rotted  leather 
dangled  from  the  cushions.  Motionless, 
dead,  silent  as  all  else,  the  car,  as  if 
it  were  a  shabby  outcast  thrown  out 
to  die,  appeared  disconsolate,  ready  to 
send  forth  a  wail  of  loneliness  into  the 
emptiness.  It  had  turned  back  upon 
Pueblo  Mescalero,  as  if  it  had  wanted 
to  go  away  but  could  not  find  the 
strength. 

“He  came  in  that,  Peter?”  Brena 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“But  never  took  it  away.  Did  he  kill 
himself?” 

“No,”  Peter  answered.  “A  great  ab¬ 
stract  justice — a  great  equity  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal  —  sat  in 
trial  of  him  here.  I  tell  you,  Brena, 
the  thing  is  of  magnificent,  awe-inspir¬ 
ing  dignity.  It’s  a  tremendous  thing— 
an  unforgetable  majesty  of  inexorable 
dealing  out  of  sentences.  The  place 
of  his  crime  was  the  scene  of  his  trial, 
his  conviction,  and  sentence..  He  died 
as  Hennepin  had  died — of  thirst.” 

Brena  started  to  speak. 


‘■^0,  not  yet,”  Peter  said..  “AsJHen 


ON  the  way  toward  the  gate  of  the 
fortification  walls  Peter  stopped 
and  kicked  at  a  blackened  spot  on  the 
sand.  He  said  laconically,  “Their  fire. 
Where  they  ate  their  last^supper  to¬ 
gether — the  vanished  men.” 

The  sun  had  dropped  below  the  moun¬ 
tains  above  the  mesa;  its  needled  fire 
had  settled  down  into  a  hot  layer  of 
dull,  sullen  heat.  But  beyond  the  wall 
where  their  car  stood  the  open  desert, 
bare,  cruel,  with  the  heat  waves  run¬ 
ning  like  endless  herds  of  sheep  along 
the  quivering  horizon,  was  a  relief 
from  that  strange  spell  of  the  dried 
well,  the  ruins,  the  fine  yellow-gray 
dust,  and  the  silence. 

Brena  filled  her  lungs  as  one  does 
who  has  come  from  the  interior  of  ?. 
mortuary. 

“Peter,”  she  said. 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“I  want  to  tell  you,  Peter,  that  you 
need  not  worry  about  me.  I  am  all 
right.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  know. 
And  I’m  going  to  know,  Peter,  without 
any  weakening.  We’ve  come  too  far 
for  that.” 

He  took  her  hand. 

“I’m  not  willing  to  let  this  make  a 
scar  on  me,  Peter,”  she  said.  I  ve 
paid  in  full  "before  this.  So  show  me. 
And  then  let’s  turn  toward  the  earning 

of  our  ways.”  .  ,  , . 

“Our  way,”  he  insisted,  correcting 
her.  “Not  ways.  The  earning  of  our 
way,  together.” 

She  shook  her  head  a  little  4s  if  some 


_  .  n’epin  had  suffered,  so  he  suffered. 
More  perhaps,  because  in  his  car — just 
as  we  have — he  had  a  two  days  supply 
of  water.  Do  you  see  that  black  thing 
out  there  on  the  desert?  It  is  a  metal 
container.  He  was  so  crazed  that  he 
had  tried  to  drag  it  along  with  him  on 
a  hopeless  journey  through  the  sand. 
When  he  lost  hope  after  many  miles  he 
dragged  it  back,  tapping  its  contents 
to  wet  his  cracking  lips  until  the  last 
drop  was  gone.  His  footprints  are 
still  there  wherever  the  sand  is  deep 
in  the  bottom  of  small  depressions.” 

“But  the  car?”  she  asked.  “What 
happened  to  the  car?” 

“The  car  was  all  right,’  replied 
Peter.  “Come  this  way.  Don’t  go  in 
front  of  it.  Look  behind  it — the  tracks 
it  had  made  from  the  enclosure  en¬ 
trance.  But  here  it  stopped.  Oh,  I  tell 
you,  it  is  a  thing  of  stateliness — as  if 
some  great  hand  had  come  down.” 

Brena  stared  at  him  in  open-eyed 

wonderment.  . 

“He  was  the  instrument  of  justice — 
he  himself,”  Peter  went  on.  “A  man 
who  would  save  his  life,  lost  it.  lhe 
madness  of  fear  brought  all  that  he 
had  to  fear— and  more.” 

He  paused.  ..  ,  ... 

“Brena,  I  will  tell  you,  he  said  in 
a  hushed,  awed  voice.  “The  man  was 
mad,  irresponsible,  without  power  to 
reason.  He  was  in  a  panic  of  fear.  He 
wanted  to  hide  his  crime  at  any  cost. 
He  had  filled  his  gasoline  tank  for  the 
return  journey.  Look!”  , 

Peter  pointed  to  the  hole  in  the  back 
of  the  car  into  which  the  gasoline  is 
poured.  The  screw  cap  was  gone.  A 
bent  copper  pipe  still  dangled  out  ot 

that  hole.  .. 

“He  wanted  a  hatful  of  gasoline. 
That  was  the  fuel,  Brena  the  fuel^to 
burn  the  remains  of  Jim  Hennepin. 

He  wet  his  lips. 

“He  used  a  siphon.  This  bent  copper 
pipe  taken  from  his  tool  chest— 
length  of  oil  feed  pipe!  And  with  that 
he  filled  his  hat  and  ran  back. 


PETER  looked  up  into  the  sky.  He 
went  on  quietly.  “And  the  siphon 
ran  on.  He  had  forgotten  it.  It  ran 
on  with  its  little  stream  saturating  the 
sand  until  the  tank  was  empty  and  the 
heat  of  the  day  was  evaporating  the 
last  drops  at  the  bottom  Parmalee 
had  condemned  himself  to  death. 

Brena  pressed  her  lips  tightly  to- 
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gether  and  for  many  moments  looked 
into  the  great  fanlike  spread  of  the 
sunset.  Then  suddenly  she  turned  to¬ 
ward  the  car  and  took  several  steps. 
“No,”  said  Peter  firmly.  “You 
j  mustn’t.” 

“I  must  know,  Peter,  beyond  a. 
shadow  of  a  doubt.” 

“He  is  there — nothing  for  you  to 
see,  dear.  He  must  have  had  the  de¬ 
lusion  at  last  that  he  could  drive  the 
car.  He’s  there — at  the  wheel — fallen 
forward.  And  so — ” 

She  looked  up. 

“And  so  —  to  be  sure  —  I  took  the 
watch  —  a  gold  one  —  this  one.  Is  it 
his?” 

He  held  it  out  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand. 

“Yes,  it  is — his,  Peter.” 

He  looked  down  at  it  a  moment;  then 
tossed  it  into  the  sand  as  one  tosses 
aside  a  poisonous  fungus. 

“Peter.” 

“Yes.” 

“We  mustn’t  let  this  go  with  us  when 
we  go — following  us  away.  We  muse 
leave  them  both — here.” 

She  took  his  hand. 

“I  am  sure.  For  myself  I  can  an¬ 
swer.  I  know  the  desert  has  served 
some  great  Will.  And  to  the  desert  we 
can  leave  the  rest.  ...” 

THEY  had  slept  upon  one  great 
square  blanket  spread  on  the  open 
desert  beneath  the  stars  while  the  pale 
moon  moved  on  its  great  silver  arc 
across  the  heavens.  The  Pueblo  Mes- 
calero  was  far  behind;  from  it  they 
had  ridden  for  miles  in  awed  silence. 
And  when  they  had  reached  a  stopping 
place  upon  a  rise  of  ground,  neither  had 
dared  an  expression.  Aching  with 
weariness  they  had  looked  at  each 
other  mutely  and  flung  themselves 
down. 

Now  the  second  morning,  like  the 
first,  came  over  the  desert’s  edge  with 
a  host  of  golden  lances;  again  the  air 
of  the  desert  became  a  haze  of  luminous 
violet  hanging  above  the  red  and  yel¬ 
low  sands  and  waiting  for  that  clang 
when  the  yellow  glare  was  flung  for¬ 
ward  again  over  the  plain. 

Brena  awoke,  sat  up,  unbraided  her 
hair  and  tossed  it  loose  with  her  fin¬ 
gers.  Something  within  her,  that  had 
been  growing  with  the  slow  growth  of 
stalwart  long  life,  that  had  suffered  no 
blight,  that  subconsciously  she  had  pro¬ 
tected  and  nurtured  for  an  unseen  end, 
that  had  been  made  ready  to  withstand 
assaults  by  tragic  winds,  that  had 
lived  apart  immune  from  taint,  was 
now  free.  As  sh*  threw  out  her  arms 
toward  the  sun,  so  it  now  for  the  first 
time  came  forth  from  its  depths  to 
greet  a  dawn  of  its  own. 

It  was  not  a  thing  asking  for  dra¬ 
matic  crises  or  for  summits  of  joy;  it 
only  asked  for  the  ultimate  romance — 
that  of  the  continuity  of  a  full,  strong, 
human  life — the  adventure  of  adven¬ 
tures  into  which  the  soul  throws  mind 
and  body,  though"  and  flesh,  nerve  and 
will.  And  because  she  had  found  her 
mate  in  this  ultimate  romance.  Brena 
bent  over  and  kissed  Peter’s  lips. 

He  smiled  in  his  sleep,  and  slowly 
his  body  moved  and  his  eyes  opened. 

“Where  are  we  going,  Peter?”  she 
asked. 

“Somewhere  with  you,”  he  said  sit¬ 
ting  up.  “Somewhere  with  you.  I  sup¬ 
pose  we’ll  have  to  be  married,  dear 
one.  But  I  feel  that  we  were  something 
more  than  that  a  long,  long  time  ago.” 

He  turned  toward  the  east  and  the 
first  flood  of  golden  light  illumined  his 
face. 

“Do  you  know,  Brena,  that  there  is 
something  not  weighed  by  science  and 
the  philosophies,  not  reckoned  by  gov¬ 
ernments  nor  laws  nor  customs?  It  is 
something  that  is  ours — some  newborn 
child  without  material  existence,  some 
immortal  spirit  that  we  have  created — 
you  and  I — long  ago.” 

Brena  moved  her  head  up  and  down 
in  silent  assent.  She  sat  with  her 
hands  clasped  in  her  lap,  her  dark  eyes 
moist,  and  a  calm  smile  upon  her  sensi¬ 
tive,  flexible  lips. 

For  now  she  knew  that  he  too  un¬ 
derstood  the  way  to  the  greatest  of  all 
mysteries. 

The  End. 


«TT AVE  you  heard  the  news  about  Prank 
Jordan?” 

This  question  quickly  brought  me 
to  the  little  group  which  had  gathered  in  the 
center  of  the  office.  Jordan  and  I  had  started 
with  the  Great  Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  within 
a  month  of  each  other,  four  years  ago.  A 
year  ago,  Jordan  was  taken  into  the  account¬ 
ing  division  and  I  was  sent  out  as  salesman. 
Neither  of  us  was  blessed  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  brilliancy,  but  we 
"got  by”  in  our  new  jobs  well 
enough  to  hold  them. 

Imagine  my  amazement,  then, 
when  I  heard  : 

“Jordan’s  just  been  made 
Treasurer  of  the  Company  !” 

I  could  hardly  believe  my 
ears.  But  there  was  the  “Notice 
to  Employees”  on  the  bulletin 
board,  telling  about  Jordan’s 
good  fortune. 

Now,  I  knew  that  Jordan  was 
a  capable  fellow,  quiet,  aud  un¬ 
assuming,  but  I  never  would 
have  picked  him  for  any  such 
sudden  rise.  I  knew,  too,  that 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Great  East¬ 
ern  bad  to  be  a  big  man,  and  I 
wondered  how  in  the  world  Jor¬ 
dan  landed  the  place. 

The  first  chance  I  got,  I  walked 
into  Jordan’s  new  office  and, 
after  congratulating  him  warm¬ 
ly,  I  asked  him  to  let  me  “in” 
on  the  details  of  how  he  jumped 
ahead  so  quickly.  His  story  is 
so  intensely  interesting  that  I 
am  going  to  repeat  it  as  closely 
as  I  remember. 

“I’ll  tell  you  just  how  it  hap¬ 
pened,  George,  because  you  may 
pick  up  a  pointer  or  two  that 
will  help  you. 

“You  remember  how  scared  I 
used  to  be  whenever  I  had  to 
talk  to  the  chief?  You  remem¬ 
ber  how  you  used  to  tell  me  that 
every  time  I  opened  my  mouth  I 
put  my  foot  into  it,  meaning,  of 
course,  that  every  time  I  spoke 
I  got  into  trouble?  You  remem¬ 
ber  when  Ralph  Sinton  left  to 
take  charge  of  the  Western  office 
and  I  was  asked  to  present  him 
with  the  loving  cup  the  boys 
gave  him,  how  flustered  I  was 
and  how  I  couldn’t  say  a  word  be¬ 
cause  there  were  people  around? 

You  remember  how  confused  I 
used  to  be  every  time  I  met  new 
people?  I  couldn’t  say  what  f 
wanted  to  say  when  I  wanted 
to  say  it ;  and  I  determined  that  if  there 
was  any  possible  chance  to  learn  how  to  talk 
I  was  going  to  do  it. 

"The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  buy  a  number 
of  books  on  public  speaking,  but  they  seemed 
to  be  meant  for  those  who  wanted  to  become 
orators,  whereas  what  I  wanted  to  learn  was 
not  only  how  to  speak  in  public  but  how  to 
speak  to  individuals  under  various  conditions 
in  business  and  social  life. 

“A  few  weeks  later,  just  as  I  was  about 
to  give  up  hope  of  ever  learning  how  to  talk 
interestingly,  I  read  an  announcement  stating 
that  Dr.  Frederick  Houk  Law  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  new  course  in  business  talking  and 
public  speaking  entitled  'Mastery  of  Speech.’ 
The  course  was  offered  on  approval  without 
money  in  advance,  so,  since  I  had  nothing 
whatever  to  lose  by  examining  the  lessons,  I 
sent  for  them  and  in  a  few  days  they  arrived. 

I  glanced  through  the  entire  eight  lessons, 
reading  the  headings  and  a  few  paragraphs 
here  and  there,  and  in  about  an  hour  the 
whole  secret  of  effective  speaking  was  opened 
to  me. 

“For  example,  I  learned  why  I  had  always 
lacked  confidence,  why  talking  had  always 
seemed  something  to  be  dreaded,  whereas  it 
is  really  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to 
‘get  up  and  talk.’  I  learned  how  to  secure 
complete  attention  to  what  I  was  saying  and 
how  to  make  everything  I  said  interesting, 
forceful  and  convincing.  I  learned  the  art 
of  listening,  the  value  of  silence,  and  the 
power  of  brevity.  Instead  of  being  funny  at 
the  wrong  time,  I  learned  how  and  when  to 
use  humor  with  telling  effect. 

"But  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing 
about  the  lessons  were  the  actual  examples  of 
what  things  to  say  and  when  to  say  them  to 
meet  every  condition.  I  found  that  there  was 
a  knack  in  making  oral  reports  to  my  superi¬ 
ors.  I  found  that  there  was  a  right  way  and 
a  wrong  way  to  present  complaints,  to  give 
estimates,  and  to  issue  orders. 

“I  picked  up  some  wonderful  pointers  about 
how  to  give  my  opinions,  about  how  to  answer 
complaints,  about  how  to  ask  the  bank  for  a 
loan,  about  how  to  ask  for  extensions.  An¬ 
other  thing  that  struck  me  forcibly  was  that, 
instead  of  antagonizing  people  when  I  didn’t 


agree  with  them,  I  learned  bow  to  bring  them 
.around  to  my  way  of  thinking  in  the  most 
pleasant  sort  of  way.  Then,  of  course,  along 
with  those  lessons  there  were  chapters  on 
speaking  before  large  audiences,  how  to  find 
material  for  talking  and  speaking,  how  to  talk 
to  friends,  how  to  talk  to  servants,  and  how 
to  talk  to  children. 

“Why,  I  got  the  seerqt  the  very  first  eve¬ 
ning,  and  it  was  only  a  short  time  before  I  was 
able  to  apply  all  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  found  that  my  words 
were  beginning  to  have  an  al¬ 
most  magical  effect  upon  every¬ 
body  to  whom  I  spoke.  It 
seemed  that  I  got  things  done 
instantly,  where  formerly,  as 
you  know,  what  I  said  ’went  in 
one  ear  and  out  the  other.’  I 
began  to  acquire  an  executive 
ability  that  surprised  me.  I 
smoothed  out  difficulties  like  a 
true  diplomat.  In  my  talks  with 
the  chief  I  spoke  clearly,  simply, 
convincingly.  Then  came  my 
first  promotion  since  I  entered 
the  accounting  department.  I 
was  given  the  job  of  answering 
complaints,  and  I  made  good. 
From  that  I  was  given  the  job 
of  making  collections.  When 
Mr.  Buckley  joined  the  Officers’ 
Training  Camp,  I  was  made 
Treasurer.  Between  you  and 
me.  George,  my  salary  is  now 
$7,500  a  year  and  I  expect  it 
will  be  more  from  the  first  of 
the  year. 

“And  I  want  to  tell  you  sin¬ 
cerely  that  I  attribute  my  suc¬ 
cess  solely  to  the  fact  that  I 
learned  how  to  talk  to  people.” 

*  *  *  sic 

When  Jordan  finished,  I  asked 
him  for  the  address  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Dr.  Law’s  Course  and 
he  gave  it  to  me.  I  sent  for  It 
and  found  it  to  be  exactly  as  he 
had  stated.  After  studying  the 
eight  simple  lessons  I  began  to 
sell  to  people  who  had  previous¬ 
ly  refused  to  listen  to  me  at  all. 
After  four  months  of  record- 
breaking  sales  during  the  dullest 
season  of  the  year,  I  received  a 
wire  from  the  chief  asking  me 
to  return  to  the  home  office. 
We  had  quite  a  long  talk,  in 
which  I  explained  how  I  was 
able  to  break  sales  records — and 
I  was  appointed  Sales  Manager 
at  almost  twice  my  former  sal¬ 
ary.  I  know  that  there  was 
nothing  in  me  that  had  changed 
except  that  I  had  acquired  the 
ability  to  talk  where  formerly  I  simply  used 
“words  without  reason.”  I  can  never  thank 
Jordan  enough  for  telling  me  about  Dr.  Law’s 
Course  in  Business  Talking  and  Public  Speak¬ 
ing.  Jordan  and  I  are  both  spending  all  our 
spare  time  making  public  speeches  on  war 
subjects,  and  Jordan  is  being  talked  about 
now  as  Mayor  of  our  little  Town. 


So  confident  is  the  Independent  Corpora¬ 
tion,  publishers  of  “Mastery  of  Speech,”  Dr. 
Law’s  Course  in  Business  Talking  and  Public 
Speaking,  that  once  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  in  your  own  home  how  you  can,  in  one 
hour,  learn  the  secret  of  speaking  and  how 
you  can  apply  the  principles  of)  effective 
speech  under  all  conditions,  that  they  are 
willing  to  send  you  the  Course  on  free  exam¬ 
ination. 

Don’t  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  the 
coupon  or  write  a  letter  and  the  complete 
Course  will  be  sent,  all  charges  prepaid,  at 
once.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  send 
it  back  any  time  within  five  days  after  you 
receive  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased  as 
are  the  thousands  of  other  men  and  women 
who  have  used  the  Course,  send  only  $5  in 
full  payment.  You  take  no  risk  and  you  have 
everything  to  gain,  so  mail  the  coupon  now 
before  this  remarkable  offer  is  withdrawn. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

Independent  Corporation 

Publishers  of  The  Independent  Weekly 

Dept.  L-7510.  110  West  40th  St.,  New  York 

Please  send  me  Dr.  Frederick  Houk  Law’s 
“Mastery  of  Speech,”  a  Course  in  Business 
Talking  and  Public  Speaking  in  eight  lessons. 

I  will  either  remail  the  Course  to  you  within 
five  days  after  its  receipt,  or  send  you  $5. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


Frederick  Houk  Law 


As  educator,  lecturer, 
executive,  traveler  and 
author  few  men  are  so 
well  equipped  by  expe¬ 
rience  and  training  as 
Dr.  Law  to  teach  the  art 
of  effective  speaking. 
His  “Mastery  of  Speech” 
is  the  fruit  of  20  years’ 
active  lecturing  and  in¬ 
struction  in  Eastern 
schools  and  colleges, 
preceded  by  an  educa¬ 
tion  at  Oxford  Academy, 
Amherst  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  The 
Teachers  College,  Brown 
University,  and  New 
York  University.  He 
holds  the  degrees  of  A. 
B.,  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  Law  is  the  author 
of  two  novels,  two  books 
of  poetry,  and  editor  of 
six  school  text-booKs. 
He  was  Lecturer  in  Ped¬ 
agogy  in  the  Extension 
Work  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York 
and  is  head  of  Dept,  of 
English  in  the  Stuyve- 
sant  H.  S.  and  writer  of 
the  Weekly  Lesson  Plans 
for  The  Independent. 
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Make  this  a 

California 

Winter 

Run  away  from  the  snow  the  cold  and  the 
coal  bills,  to  where  you  may  play  golf  and  polo 
where  you  may  ride  horseback,  or  motor  over 

perfect  highways. 

The  sunshine,  the  bracing  air,  will  help  repair 
the  wear  of  work  and  worry. 

You  may  live  at  resort  hotels,  inland  or  beside 
a  summer  sea.  Or  occupy  your  own  bungalow. 

En  route  visit  the  national  parks,  national  mon¬ 
uments,  and  other  winter  resorts.  See  Hawaii,  too. 

Ask  for  booklets  “California  for  the  Tourist  and 
“Hawaii  ”  Let  the  local  ticket  agent  help  plan  your  trip 

or  apply  to  the  nearest  Consolidated  Ticket  Office-or 
address^nearest  Travel  Bureau,  United  States |  Railroad 
Administration,  646  Transportation  BMg-,  Ch«»g  }  3 
Liberty  St.,  New  York  City; 602  Healey  Bldg.,  Atla  a, 

Ga.  Please  indicate  the  places  you  wish  to  see  en  route. 

•  United  States  •  Railroad  Administration ■ 
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WHICH 
ARM 
IS 
ICIAL? 

This  is  a  photograph  of 
Mr.  H.  F.  Wenrich  of 
Lebanon,  Penn.  One  of  his 
arms  is  amputated  three  inches 
below  the  shoulder.  Can  you 
tell  which  it  is  by  looking  at  the  pic¬ 
ture?  Mr.  Wenrich  wears  a 

Carnes  Artificial  Arm 

With  it  he  is  able  to  continue  his  work  as  a  traveling 
salesman.  He  can  carry  a  grip,  dress  and  wait  on  him¬ 
self.  By  glancing  at  him  you  could  not  tell  but  what 
both  arms  were  natural.  The  Carnes  Arm  is  totally 
different  from  any  other  artificial  arm  in  that  it  does 
away  with  all  unsightly  hooks,  tools  and  appliances,  and 
yet  does  all  and  more  than  they  will  do.  It  is  natural 
in  appearance,  inconspicuous,  graceful,  useful,  strong, 
and  is  the  only  substitute  for  rhe  natural  arm. 

Wearers  of  this  arm  are  machinists,  farmers,  clerks, 
salesmen,  carpenters,  etc.  They  can  run  an  automobile, 
write  usetelephone, ride  bicycle, use  knife  and  fork, sweep, 
run  sewing  machine,  sew.  etc. ,  andtake  care  of  themselves 
in  every  way.  It  puts  and  keeps  men  on  the  payroll. 

P  *  Iast  PVoo  If  you  are  armless  or  have  a  friend  or 

L<U<uOg  rree  loved  one  who  is,  we  will  cheerfully 
send  you  our  catalog,  which  fully  explains  just  what  this 
remarkable  arm  is,  and  what  it  has  done  for  the  armless. 

Carnes  Artificial  Limb  Company 

201  Carnes  Building,  904  East  12th  Sited,  KANSAS,  CITY,  MO. 


Why  We  Shall  All  Fly 

The  Practical  Reasons  Why  You  Will  Not  Much  Longer 
Keep  Your  Feet  on  the  Ground 

By  REED  GRESHAM  LANDIS,  D.  F.  C. 


Infantile 
Paralysis 

Caused  this  Deformity 

This  letter  from  Hon.  Bpyd  Wat¬ 
kins,  member-elect  Mississippi 
Houseof  Representatives,  and  Mrs. 
Watkins,  should  interest  every 
parent  of  a  crippled  child. 

Oar  son  Raymond  walked  on 
the  toes  of  his  right  foot,  due 
to  Infantile  Paralysis.  He  was 

in  your  Sanitarium  exactly  four 
months  when  he  came  home 
with  a  straight  foot,  walking 
perfectly  flat  and  with  ease. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyd  Watkins, 
R.  R.  No.  1,  Lamar,  Miss. 

FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

The  McLain  Sanitarium  is  a  thor¬ 
oughly  equipped  private  institu¬ 
tion  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
treatmentof  Club  Feet,  Infantile 
Paralysis,  Spinal  Diseases  and  De¬ 
formities,  Hip  Disease,  Wry  Neck, 
etc.,  especially  as  found  in  chil¬ 
dren  and  young*  adults.  Our  book, 
“Deformities  and  Paralysis  ;  also 
“Book  of  References”,  free.  Write 
for  them. 

McLain  Orthopedic  Sanitarium 
857  Aubert  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


IT  may  seem  to  readers  of  my  article 
last  week  that  I  am  allowing  my  im¬ 
agination  to  run  away  with  myself, 
and  that  I  am  overlooking  the  practical 
elements  in  aviation.  But  it  is  not  so. 

I  am  not  predicting  that  every  man 
will  have  his  aerial  flivver  before  an¬ 
other  Fourth  of  July  rolls  around,  nor 
that  automobiles  and  trains  will  become 
obsolete  before  little  Johnny  acquires 
long  trousers;  I  am  confining  mysell 
strictly  to  the  future  as  it  has  been 
figured  out  by  hard-headed  business 
men  who  are  backing  their  predictions 

with  their  cash.  . 

There  is  a  perfectly  sound  basis  tor 
predicting  use  of  the  airplane  by  every 
element  in  the  population.  In  flying, 
as  in  everything  else,  the  industry  is 
subject  to  the  age-old  law  of  supply  apd 
demand;  and  I  believe  that  my  predic¬ 
tions  are  given  on  the  basis  that  supply 
and  demand  are  lined  up  right  now  to 
boost  aviation.  Let  me  explain  why  I 
!  think  this  is  so. 

I  First,  as  to  supply.  The  question  in 
any  problem  of  supply  is  this :  Is  it 
physically,  mechanically,  and  financially 
possible  to  furnish  this  thing  which  is 
demanded?”  Physically  it  is  possible, 
for  we  have  the  men — 60,000  of  them 
who  were  taught  to  fly  by  Uncle  bam 
during  his  preparations  for  our  recent 
argument  with  Kultuv.  We  have  the 
machines,  and  our  factories  are  equipped 
to  furnish  all  that  will  be  needed  toi 
years  to  come,  therefore  it  is  mechani¬ 
cally  possible.  And  the  greatest  of  the 
difficulties  —  the  financial  problem  —  is 
practically  out  of  the  way,  for  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to 
manufacture  and  operate  airplanes 
profitably  in  the  various  sorts  of  peace¬ 
time  service. 

We  are  now  the  heirs  of  the  costly 
experience  of  war.  Millions  of  dollars 
that  would  have  been  chargeable  to  an- 
plane  development  are  figured  in  our 
war  bills.  We  know  with  scientific  ac¬ 
curacy  just  what  is  necessary  in  _  a 
peace-time  plane,  as  opposed  to  the 
things  we  thought  were  necessary  in 
warplanes,  and  the  costs  can  be  cut 
without  reducing  safety.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  planes  to-day  are  safer  than 
ever  before.  The  real  danger  to  flying 
now  is  in  the  lack  of  landing  fields;  and 
once  they  are  established  aviation  wifi 
come  into  its  own. 

I  speak  of  costs  being  cut,  but  don  t 
fancy  that  I  am  advocating  aerial 
flivvers.  The  quality  of  materials  now 
used  must  never  be  diminished.  But  tne 
manufacturing  costs  will  come  down  as. 


soon  as  the  airplane  ceases  to  be  a  nov¬ 
elty,  and  less  expensive  planes  mean 
lower  service  rates,  and  lower  service 
rates  mean  more  business.  At  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  the  balance  between  cost  and 
volume  of  business  becomes  profitable 

_ and  that  point  is  now  obtainable  for 

several  classes  of  service.  . 

In  the  case  of  the  airplane,  as  in  the 
pioneer  stages  of  all  new  industries, 
costs  will  begin  to  tumble  once  the 
preliminaries  are  over.  In  the  early 
days  of  any  new  industry  tremendous 
costs  are  encountered  in  experiments 
and  attempts  to  popularize  the  venture. 
The  prices  charged  must  necessarily  be 
high  so  that  the  returns  will  be  large 
enough  to  make  the  venture  profitable 
and  at  the  same  time  compensate  for 
the  losses  incurred  in  experiments.  But 
the  necessity  for  a  large  return  will 
disappear  as  soon  as  actual  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  the  industry  is 
on  its  feet  and  ready  to  operate.  Capi¬ 
tal  can  be  sure  of  a  satisfactory  return 
by  utilizing  standard  types  of  machines 
in  furthering  the  interests  of  modern 
business. 

The  time  for  aviation  is  now  at  hand. 
The  experiments  have  been  made  and 
tested  in  the  crucible  of  war;  we  have 
standard  machines  now,  and  the  cost  of 
development  will  not  be  a  burden  on 
peace-time  flying. 

The  demand  angle  of  the  problem  is 
simplicity  itself.  In  any  new  proposi¬ 
tion  heavy  pioneer  expenses  must  be 
met  in  getting  people  to  try  the  method 
or  device  up  to  a  point  where  enough 
people  have  tried  it  and  are  so  far  satis¬ 
fied  that  every  community  or  circle  of 
friends  has  at  least  one  person  who  is  a 
“booster.”  From  that  time  on  the  new 
method  “sells  itself.”  This  condition 
now  obtains  in  aviation — almost  every¬ 
one  has  a  friend  who  is  himself  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  flyer. 

The  airplane  has  come  to  sjay !  Thou¬ 
sands  of  men  who  w&re„t,hrfifcLt  to  fly  in 
the  army  will  keep  the  flying  game  go- 
ing  even  if  no  one  else  does.  As  the  ex- 
army  flyers  become  business  leaders,  it 
their  timorously  conservative  dads  are 
reluctant  about  using  the  airplane  in 
business,  these  young  men  will  see  to  it 
that  the  man-made  bird  takes  its  proper 
place  as  an  aid  to  transportation  and 
communication.  And  when  to  their 
force  is  added  the  pressure  from  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  Post  Office,  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  other  Government 
departments,  to  say  nothing  of  sports¬ 
men  the  world  over,  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  they  will  “put  it  over  ? 


Changeling 

Continued  from  page  10 


eyes  were  bluer  than  ever.  Her  very 
hair  fluffed  out  more  electrically  from 
the  short,  looped-under  plait  that  she 
had  lately  made  at  the  back  of  her 

neck  . 

They  went  on  skating  together  and 
walking  home  from  school  together, 
and  going  off  for  long  hand-in-hand 
visits  in  the  little  glazed-m  kiosks 
along  the  boardwalk,  those  places 
tacitly  reserved  for  love-making.  They 
dreamed  and  laughed  and  built  foolish 
beautiful  plans ;  and  Ethan  s  PeoP'e' 

I  the  brave  little  overworked  mother  and 
languid,  gentlemanly  father  and  small, 
adoring  sister  and  the  big  invalid  one, 
and  the  gay  and  poised  Quincy,  all 
noticed  that  Ethan  was  looking  oldei 
and  carrying  himself  better,  and  that 
he  was  working  harder  in  and  out  ot 

high  school.  _ 

All  the  money  the  Ferners  could 
scrape  together  or  borrow  was  for 
Quincy,  who  was  to  be  sent  to  col- 
lege.  He  was  the  star  member  of  the 
family.  But  for  a  while  there  was 
actually  some  talk  of  having  Ethan  try 
for  college  too.  The  idea  died  gradu¬ 


ally,  but  he  always  remembered  it  of 
them  with  gratitude,  though  when  the 
time  came  he  worked  his  way  througl^ 
medical  school  unaided.  Ethan  was  m 
that  burden-bearing  type  which  is  sel¬ 
dom  planned  for  by  its  nearest  and 

dGRTGSt.  i 

Once  he  did  begin  to  tell  his  mother, 
a  little  shyly,  about  the  wonderfulness 
of  Theodora ;  but  she  did  not  pay  much 
attention.  It  is  possible  that  she  was 
a  little  jealous.  Ethan  had  alway^ 
been  hers  and  nobody  else’s;  her  only 
aid  in  the  planning  and  forethought 
necessary  for  the  happy-go-lucky 
others. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  a  little  better  if  you 
gave  all  that  time  to  a  boy  friend! 
was  all  she  said.  , 

So  after  that  Ethan  said  nothing  at 
all.  He  was  too  happy  to  be  chilled, 
but  he  fell  back  on  the  old  axiom  that 
grown  people  never  understand,  any- 

W£They  had  two  months  or  perhaps 
more  of  rapture— “walking  on  air  is 
the  formula  that  describes  it  best,  pei- 
haps.  Then  their  chances  for  meeting 
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‘better  than  a 
mustard  plaster 

Once  when  grandma’s 
joints  commenced  to  ache 
and  twinge,  she  used  to 
go  to  the  mustard  pot  and 
make  a  mustard  plaster. 
Now  she  goes  to  Musterole 
and  gets  relief,  but  does 
without  the  blister  and  the 
plaster,  too! 

My,  how  good  that 
Musterole  feels  when  you 
rub  it  in  gently  over  that 
lame  back  and  those  sore 
muscles.  First  you  feel  the 
gentle  tingle,  then  the  de¬ 
lightful,  soothing  coolness 
that  reaches  in  the  twing¬ 
ing  joints  or  stiff,  sore 
muscles. 

It  penetrates  to  the  heart 
of  the  congestion.  This  is 
because  it  is  made  of  oil  of 
Mustard  and  other  home 
simples.  And  the  heat  gen¬ 
erated  by  Musterole  will 
not  blister. 

On  the  contrary  the  peculiarity 
of  Musterole  lies  in  the  fact  that 
shortly  it  gives  you  such  a  cool, 
relieved  feeling  all  about  the 
twingey  part. 

And  Musterole  usually  brings 
the  relief  while  you  are  rubbing 
it  on.  Always  keep  a  jar  handy. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole. 

30c  and  60c  jars — $2.50  hospital  size. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Carton  of  63  or  more  Sweet  and  Juicy  Oranges.  Pineapple  Variety. 
Finest  flavored  orange  grown.  Fully  ripened  on  tree.  Shipped 
by  Prepaid  Exp.  to  any  point  East  of  Miss.  River.  Carton  of  24  or 
more  delicious  Grape  Fruit  same  price.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

C.  H.  VOORHEES,  Box  401,  SOUTH  LAKE  WEIR,  FLA. 


Hose  Supporter 


“Sew-Ons” 


can  be  quickly 
and  easily  ad¬ 
justed  to  any 
styleofcorset 

The  unique 
VELVET 

GRIP  fea¬ 
ture  of  the 
“Sew-On" — 
an  all-rubber, 
oblong  button 
—  is  proof 
against  “slips'  ’ 
and  the  ruthless 
ripping  of  silken 
hose  threads. 

The  fabric  employed 
in  the  making  of  the  VELVET  GRIP 
“Sew-On”  is  all  you  would  expect 
of  a  hose  supporter  of  such  unusual 
attainments — the  <very  best. 

Look  for  the  oblong  rubber  button — 

The  Bu  ton  that  Talks  for  Itself.” 

George  Frost  Company,  Makers,  Boston 


began  to  seem  insufficient.  When  you 
are  deeply  in  love  it  is  hard  to  be  de¬ 
nied  long  hours  alone  together.  Ethan 
and  Theo  grew  restive. 

ONE  afternoon  they  had  to  part  an 
hour  before  Theo’s  supper  time. 
She  had  something  to  do  at  home  which 
was  unescapable.  And  they  had  not 
half  finished  what  they  wanted  to  say. 
They  agreed  to  meet  on  the  ice  that 
night  and  slip  away  to  a  rustic  seat  in 
the  little  island  which  broke  the  bridge 
in  the  middle  of  Sunrise  Lake,  and  talk 
some  more.  They  had  sat  there  so 
much  of  late  that  it  had  become  pre- 
scriptively  their  own.  It  was  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  wind,  and  you  could  sit 
with  anyone’s  arm  around  you,  and  not 
be  seen. 

After  supper  Theo  was  in  such  a 
hurry  to  escape  that  she  was  impatient 
with  Daisibel,  ponderously  and  thor¬ 
oughly  washing  the  dishes.  And 
Daisibel,  stirred  to  anger  in  her  turn, 
retorted  on  her  in  an  incautiously  loud 
voice  across  the  kitchen.  Theo  was 
standing  at  ease  by  the  dresser,  osten¬ 
tatiously  waiting  to  come  back  to  the 
sink,  which  she  had  cleared  of  dishes, 
till  more  should  be  ready  to  dry. 

“  ’Course  you’re  in  a  hurry,  with 
your  beau  waiting  for  you!  If  I  was 
you,  I  wouldn’t  chase  off  like  that 
every  time  he  lifted  his  finger!  How 
do  you  know  he  wants  you?” 

Theo  was  about  to  reply  crushingly, 
when  she  saw  her  father  crossing  the 
dining  room  to  the  kitchen  door.  She 
pushed  it  to  as  if  she  had  not  seen  him. 

“Now  you’ve  done  it,”  she  said  bit¬ 
terly.  “I  suppose  you’re  glad.” 

“Oh,  he  didn’t  hear !”  answered  Daisi¬ 
bel,  rather  frightened.  “Not  but  what 
he  ought  to  know,”  she  ended  virtu¬ 
ously.  “But  he  didn’t.  See,  he  didn’t 
come  in,  nor  be  cross.” 

Theo  caught  her  breath,  and  went  on 
with  her  dishes,  subdued  for  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Both  girls  began  to  talk  loudly 
about  the  sins  of  Daisibel’s  teacher,  a 
noted  and  terrible  landmark  in  school, 
Theo  comparing  her  past  performances 
with  the  tales  of  this  year  which  Daisi¬ 
bel  had  to  tell.  Their  father  did  not 
appear,  however,  and  Theo,  reassured, 
washed  her  hands  and  furtively  dabbed 
them  with  violet  perfume,  collected  her 
Latin  books,  put  them  in  the  school  bag 
above  the  muffled  skates,  and  went  to 
her  tryst.  Under  the  exhilaration  of 
her  mood  was  the  little  stirring  of  irra¬ 
tional  fright  which  the  highstrung  and 
overworked  know.  Her  father’s  “Why 
can’t  you  behave  decently?”  of  two 
months  before  pricked  her,  from  the 
hidden  place  in  her  mind  where  it  had 
been  thrust  down.  She  did  so  want  to 
be  the  best  girl  in  the  world,  for 
Ethan’s  sake.  She  wanted  to  be  dread¬ 
fully  good. 

“I  feel  as  if  you  were — a  star,”  he 
had  said  to  her  haltingly  that  after¬ 
noon.  When  he  said  things  like  that  it 
shook  her  all  over,  and  made  her  feel 
grateful  and  unworthy.  It  was  so  hard 
for  him  to  say  things  at  all. 

Then  all  the  nervous  dread  and  over¬ 
strain  were  lost  in  the  rapture  of  hav¬ 
ing  Ethan  skate  up  to  her,  from  where 
he  had  been  restlessly  circling  the  ice 
alone,  and,  after  he  had  knelt  and  put 
on  her  skates,  pull  her  up  to  her  lithe 
height  and  sweep  with  her  across  the 
lake.  They  circled  the  lake  a  couple  of 
times,  then  made  for  their  nook  on  the 
island.  The  electric  lights  on  the  bridge 
were  merciful,  and  did  not  shine  direct¬ 
ly  on  the  bench.  It  was  as  near  to  se¬ 
clusion  as  they  ever  attained,  except 
once  in  a  while  in  the  boardwalk  sum¬ 
mer  houses.  They  kissed  each  other 
swiftly  and  long,  cold  young  cheek 
against  cold  young  cheek;  and  then, 
still  interlocked,  with  their  skates  flung 
down  beside  them,  began  to  talk  ardent¬ 
ly  about  their  love  for  each  other,  and 
what  they  should  do  about  the  long 
stretch  of  years  before  them. 

“I  can’t  wait!”  Ethan  broke  out. 
“Let’s  get  married  next  year.  I’ve 
worked  before,  in  vacations.  There  are 
lots  of  things  I  can  do.  .  .  .” 

He  had  risen,  and  was  standing  be¬ 
fore  her.  Theo  sprang  up,  too,  and 
answered  him  ardently:  “I  can  work 
too,  Ethan!  We  can  do  things  just 
as  well  after  we’re  married!” 


One  Cleaning 


Ten  Important  Points 


About  the 


PRESTO-FELT 


Windshield 
Cleaner 


This  shows  how  the  ONE 
Type  of  Presto-Felt  Cleaner 
ran  be  attached  in  Three 
Different  Ways: 

1.  Clamps  over  top  of  frame 

2.  Bolts  thru  the  frame 

3.  bolts  thru  the  glass 


I  The  Only  Cleaner  with  Chemically-Treated  Felt  Pads 
(no  rubber  to  rot  and  wear  out.) 

2.  Cleans  BOTH  sides  of  Glass  at  SAME  Time. 

3.  One  Cleaning  Sufficient  in  any  Rain  or  Snow 

(unnecessary  to  operate  Cleaner  continually.) 

4.  Leaves  Both  of  Driver’s  Hands  free  to  operate  car 
in  congested  traffic. 

5.^Prevents  “beads”  of  Rain  from  forming  on 
outside  of  Glass. 

6.  Keeps  dust,  dirt,  steam  and  frost  cleaned  from  inside  of  Glass. 

7.  Can’t  Rattle — Fits  Tight — Impossible  to  become  loose 
and  drop  down  in  line  of  vision. 

8.  The  ONLY  Cleaner  designed  to  Fit  ANY  Position  on 
ANY  Windshield  of  ANY  car  with  a  single  type  of  Cleaner. 
9.  ONE  type  of  Cleaner  Meets  ALL  requirements 
at  ANY  Time  in  ANY  Storm. 

10.  The  Cleaner  with  a  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  — 
the  kind  you  can  reccommend  to  your  friends. 
Price  $2.  OO  At  Your  Dealers  — or  mailed  direct  on  receipt 
of  price  and  your  dealer’s  name. 

Presto-Felt  Mfg.  Co.,  261  Presto  Bldg.,  Toledo,  0.,  U.S.A. 

Dealers  are  requested  to  write  for  information  concerning 
this  Free  Silent  Salesman 


RURAL  and  suburban  homes  are 
/at  a  disadvantage — especially 
in  cold  weather — when  they  lack 
indoor  sanitary  conveniences. 

“Sanisep”  Systems  of  Sewage 
Disposal  operate  effectively,  abso¬ 
lutely  independent  of  city  sewers. 
If  your  home  has  running  water, 
enjoy  an  attractive  bathroom  and  a 
kitchen  with  full  plumbing.  Sani- 
sep”  provides  the  sewer  outlet. 

“Sanisep”  Systems  have  proven 


successful  in  thousands  of  homes. 
Good  sanitation  means  better 
health.  The  “Sanisep”  method  of 
sewage  disposal  is  the  surest  and 
most  economical  that  is  known. 

While  “Sanisep”  Systems  are 
selected  by  owners  who  can  afford 
the  best,  the  cost  of  installing  is 
moderate. 

Our  sanitary  engineers  are  glad 
to  advise  prospective  purchasers 
without  charge  or  obligation. 


Expansion  of  our  sales  organization 
offers  good  opportunities  to  live  dealers. 

CEMENT  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Branch  Offices: 


New  York,  39  Cortlandt  Street 


Pittsburgh,  Oliver  Building 


“Sanisep”  brings  SEWER  SERVICE 
to  your  home 


TVurlr 


Portable  Systems 

(Patented! 
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Where  Credit 
is  Made 

The  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  New  T  ork 
is  a  manufacturer  whose 
product  is  credit. 

Knowledge  is  the  raw 
material  of  which 
credit  is  made — - 
knowledge  of  men 
and  markets, 
commerce  and  fi¬ 
nance,  drawn  from 
original  sources,  tested 
and  woven  into  a  fabric 
of  mutual  confidence 
which  is  national  credit. 

The  vast  resources 
of  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  New  York 
insure  a  credit  production 
which  is  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  expanding 
business. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  New  York 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 
Over  Fifty  Million  Dollars 


ISO 


LOOK  BEHIND 
THE  SCENES 


There  is  a  whole  series  of  “The  Secret  Memoirs  of  the 
Courts  of  Europe."  They  were  written  by  famous  court¬ 
iers  who  saw  Louis  the  Grand  Monarch,  and  Madame  Du 
Barry,  and  Napoleon,  and  Frederick  the  Great- not  with 
the  flattering  eye  of  the  historian  but  with  the  frankness 
of  familiarity.  These  “Secret  Memoirs  are  fascinating 
reading.  Send  a  card  for  free  illustrated .Memoirs booklet. 
No  obligation.  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company.  416  West  13th  St.,  N  Y. 


AfFNK — Only  One  in  the  World 

AliLn  I J  KER0SENE  (ss?  burner 

it  TCT  rYI  TT  Fits  in  any  cook-stove.  Makes 

*  its  own  gas  from  Kerosene 

(coal  oil).  Gives  every  home 
a  gas  stove.  Absolutely  safe. 
Cheapest  fuel  known. 

Hi  Wonderful  Labor  Saver 

Agents  just  coining  money. 
Women  wild  about  it.  No 
more  coal  or  ashes  to  carry.  No 
more  danger  from  gasoline. 

Safe,  Clean,  Odorless,  Cheap 

Every  home  a  prospect.  Low 
price  makes  quick  sales. 
Easy  to  carry  and  demon¬ 
strate.  Big  profits.  Your  ter¬ 
ritory  is  open.  W rite  today. 

Thomas  Burner  Co.,  2329  Gay  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Everywhere  to  ride  and  exhibit  the  rv— -■  — .  1 

new  Ranger  “Motorbike”  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  electric  light 
and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool  tank, 
roaster-brake,  mud  guards  and  anti¬ 
skid  tires.  Choice  of  44  other 
styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the  1  ‘Ran¬ 
ger”  line  ot  bicycles. 

EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired  at 
a  small  advance  over  our  Special 
Factorv-to-Rlder  cash  prices. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 
r-p|ir^|-«Q  Lamps,  Wheels,  Sun- 
1  llYLO  dries,  and  parts  for  all 
bicvcles  —  hair  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  tell  ul 
exactly  what  you  need.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
get  our  prices,  terms  and  the  bite  FREE  catalog. 

—  CYCLE  COMPANY 
Dept.  L-54,  CHICAGO 


get  our  prices,  ter 

MEAD 


_  id  jp2.„  — 

Watches,  Jewelry,  etc.  Whatever  you  select 
will  be  sent,  all  charges  paid.  You  see  and 

examine  the  article  right  In  yourownhands 

If  satisfied  pay  one-fifth  purchase  price  and  keep 
it;  balance  in  eight  equal  monthly  payments.  The 

Best  Gift  of  All  —  A  Diamond  Ring.  Beautiful 
rings,  any  style  14-K  gold  mounting.  Special  values 
at  $50,  $60,  $85,  $125  up.  LIBERTY  BONOS  ACCEPTEO. 

LOFTIS  BROS.  £  CO.,  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Dept.  H  887  100  to  108  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  III 

(Established  186b)  STORES  IN  LEADING  CITIES _ 


She  laughed  out  in  the  excess  of  her 
happiness,  and  he  laughed  down  at  her. 
Then  he  sobered  and  bent  over  to  kiss  , 
her  very  slowly. 

“You  angel!”  he  said.  “I’m  not  good 
enough  for  you — ” 

And  as  he  straightened  himself  from 
that  reverent  kiss,  Theo’s  father  caught 
his  shoulder  from  behind  and  jerked 
him  aside,  snarling  at  him. 

“Go  home,  you  young  pup!  was  all 
he  said;  and  turned  to  attack  his 
I  daughter. 

IT  is  possible  that  he  did  not  realize 
himself  to  be  saying  much  worse 
things  than  usual  to  her.  Or  per¬ 
haps  he  felt  that  it  needed  such  words 
to  make  any  impression  on  dominant 
young  Theodora.  He  was  just  a  com¬ 
mon  little,  uncontrolled  little,  bad-tem- 
pered  man.  And  then,  of  course,  he 
was  used  to  having  his  rages  taken 
lightly;  he  was  like  a  child  who  is  bad 
because  it  knows  that  it  will  not  be  | 
taken  seriously.  . , 

But  at  all  events  the  things  he  said 
to  Theo  in  his  unbridled  petty  rage  at 
having  been  tricked  so  long  were  such 
as  cannot  be  said  to  a  good  girl  with¬ 
out  breaking  her,  or  making  her  hate 
you  for  life. 

He  stopped  his  shrill  and  outrageous 
abuse  presently,  because  Theo  lay  so 
laxly  in  his  clutch,  never  answering. 

It  may  have  taken  him  aback,  for  he 
had  expected,  of  course,  defiance,  or  at  . 
most  an  answering  burst  of  temper. 
Instead  his  daughter  stood  all  slumped 
together,  staring  like  a  dead  woman, 
with  her  face,  under  the  rays  of  the 
light,  where  he  had  jerked  hei,  wax- 
white  and  incredulous.  She  looked  as 
if  she  were  drowning.  Presently  her 
stiff  lips  moved  a  little. 

“Ethan,  Ethan,  I’m  not—  She  tried 
to  plead,  and  could  only  whisper.  And 
then  she  saw  that  he  had  Son®>  an“ 
shuddered  from  head  to  foot.  Every¬ 
thing  was  gone,  then. 

He  was  only  seventeen,  and  he  had 
acted  automatically;  terrified,  perhaps, 
as  Theo  was  terrified.  The  habit  of 
obedience  was  probably  strong.  But 
he  had  gone,  at  that  first  sharp  com¬ 
mand.  That  fact  was  changeless.  And 
it  made  Theo  certain  that  he  accepted 
her  father’s  belief — that  he  had  de- 
serted  her  because  she  really  was  bad. 
She  was  innocent  enough  to  accept  the 
fact,  this  much  having  happened,  her- 
self. 

She  must  be  wicked  if  her  father 
told  her  so  before  her  lover.  And  if 
her  lover  had  gone  from  her,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  he  saw  that  she  was  wicked  too. 

Perhaps  the  crux  of  the  matter  lay 
in  the  moment  her  father  had  taken; 
a  moment  when,  overtired  and  over- 
driven  physically  and  mentally,  she 
was  at  the  highest  tension  of  excite¬ 
ment.  Anything  pulled  taut  is  more 
likely  to  snap. 

At  any  rate,  when  her  father  led 
Theodora  home,  walking  heavily  be¬ 
side  him  with  her  head  drooping 
abasedly,  and  the  forgotten  skates 
clinking  over  her  arm,  it  was  a  change¬ 
ling  he  handled.  It  was  still  heavily 
that  she  went  up  to  her  room  at  her 
father’s  surly,  relenting:  “There,  go 

to  bed.”  ,  . 

She  walked  mechanically  through  the 
open  doorway,  still  dazed  with  her 
weight  of  shamefulness,  undressed 
slowly  and  with  a  curious  clumsiness, 
and  lay  down  silently  beside  Daisibel. 
She  even  went  to  sleep.  But  in  an  hour 
Daisibel  was  wakened  by  her  sister  s 
terrified  sobs.  Theo  was  clutching  her 
and  moaning  that  she  was  afraid  of 
the  dark: 

“Light  a  light  —  please  light  a 
light!” 

“I  suppose  that’s  why  you  went  down 
cellar  Hallowe’en  night  backward  with¬ 
out  any  candle,”  Daisibel  answered, 
sleepily  sarcastic.  ' 

But  Theo  sobbed  on,  and  presently 
Daisibel  took  the  alarm  and  called  then- 
mother,  who,  being  a  sensible  woman, 
lighted  the  lamp  immediately.  Theo 
quieted  down  then  and  slept  again, 
though  it  was  an  uneasy  sleep  which 
disturbed  Daisibel  to  the  point  of  an- 
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that  are  soft  and  sensitive — warn  you 
that  pyorrhea  is  developing.  Loss  of 
teeth  will  surely  follow  unless  pyor¬ 
rhea  is  checked  or  prevented. 
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floating  up  from  the  dining  room  as  lie 
made  his  usual  querulous  protest  about 
the  oatmeal,  threw  her  into  a  fresh 
paroxysm  of  terrified  sobbing.  Finally 
they  summoned  the  doctor.  It  always 
cheered  you  up  to  have  Dr.  Atchison 
come  in  the  room.  He  made  you  laugh 
so  when  he  said  things  about  your  being 
sick. 

Theo  looked  at  him,  wondering  why 
she  couldn’t  laugh,  and  hoping  he 
didn’t  know  how  bad  she  was.  It 
seemed  to  her  strange  that  he  talked 
to  her  in  as  friendly  a  way  as  usual. 

“Valedictories  and  parties  altogether 
too  much,  eh?”  he  ended,  smiling  at 
her.  “You  must  take  a  rest,  child. 
Mustn’t  think,  because  a  horse  will  go 
till  it  drops,  that  it  won’t  drop,  you 
know,  Mrs.  Woods!  She’s  high-strung, 
and  she’d  come  to  a  place  where  all  she 
needed  was  one  more  party.  I  suppose 
you  had  it,  didn’t  you,  Theo?” 

Dr.  Atchison’s  views  on  too  many 
parties  for  the  adolescent  were  all  the 
more  keen  because  his  own  Martha  was 
going  to  win  out  in  her  struggle  to 
go  to  all  the  junior  dances,  and  he 
knew  it. 

Theo  looked  at  him  dully,  and  as  his 
cheery  voice  touched  the  hurt  place  ir. 
her  consciousness — the  place  her  father’s 
outrageous  words  had  lacerated — tears 
began  to  slide  helplessly  down  her 
cheeks  once  more.  After  which  the 
doctor  patted  her,  rallied  her  again, 
told  her  that  she  would  be  all  right 
soon,  and  might  get  one  party  in  by 
May  if  she  was  a  good  girl  and  kept 
off  the  boardwalk  for  a  while,  and  left, 
to  talk  seriously  about  breakdown 
from  overstudy,  where  only  Mrs. 
Woods  could  hear  him.  He  counseled 
a  stopping  short  of  everything — work, 
play,  excitement — for  a  while;  and  a 
trip  away  somewhere.  The  shock  of 
being  irrevocably  disgraced  before  the 
person  who  mattered  most  in  the  world 
was  something  he  could  not  bring  into 
his  calculations,  of  course.  He  might 
have  discounted  it,  anyway.  As  Theo 
or  Ethan  would  have  said,  he  was 
grown  up. 

BUT  even  Theo  herself,  wincing  at 
her  father’s  footstep  in  the  days 
while  she  was  being  made  ready  to  go 
up  to  Grampa  Coburn’s  and  rest,  never 
knew  that  it  was  her  father  who  had 
broken  her.  She  only  expected  every 
unhappy  day  to  be  all’  right  to-morrow, 
and  like  her  old  self;  and  she  watched 
breathlessly  and  agonizedly  for  Ethan 
minute  by  minute  and  hour  by  hour. 
She  lay  on  the  little  red  sofa  in  the 
front  room  and  stared  ceaselessly  out 
the  window;  no  one  but  herself  knew 
why. 

But  Ethan  never  came. 

So  he  did  think  she  was  wicked.  .  .  . 
There  was  no  hope  that  he  would  ever 
think  anything  else.  .  .  .  She  would 
never  have  a  chance  to  make  the  long 
appealing  self-justifications  she  made 
in  her  mind,  and  said  over  and  over 
again  to  herself,  changing  the  phras- 
ings  and  the  beginnings  and  endings  to 
make  it  more  likely  he  would  accept  it. 

•  ...  It  was  wicked  to  kiss  boys,  and 
flirt  with  them,  and  be  shameless  and 
a  hussy  that  lied  to  everybody,  and 
that  no  decent  man  would  ever  believe 
in.  .  .  When  the  other  girls,  the  ones 
boys  didn’t  like,  like  Eloise  Gahegan, 
said  she  was  forward,  they  had  known 
It  hadn’t  been  cattiness.  .  .  .  She  cried 
weakly  on  her  sofa  when  the  time  came 
— about  twice  a  day — that  she  could 
bear  watching  for  Ethan  no  longer. 
All  the  spirit,  the  self-respect  was 
beaten  out  of  her.  She  went  gratefully 
to  the  bleak  little  Red  Bank  farm, 
grateful  for  the  chance  to  crawl  off  and 
hide. 

They  were  very  kind  to  her  there,  of 
course.  But  they  puzzled  over  her,  the 
gaunt  old  English  people,  pottering 
about  the  little  rooms.  All  she  would 
do  was  to  lie  on  the  sofa  by  the  window, 
as  she  had  at  home,  and  watch,  or,  as 
she  became  stronger,  lean  at  the  gate 
watching.  No,  there  was  nobody  she 
expected,  she  told  them — which  was  as 
well  for  her  self-respect,  because  no¬ 
body  ever  came. 

She  had  wild  dreams  how  Ethan 
would  come  dashing  to  the  door  to  tell 
her  that  it  was  all  a  mistake;  that  he 
hadn’t  heard  anything  her  father  had 
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said;  that  he  didn’t  believe  any  of  it; 
that  he  had  found  a  way  to  make  lots 
of  money,  and  soon,  when  she  was  six¬ 
teen,  they  should  be  married.  It  kept 
her  from  going  to  pieces  all  over  again. 
But  all  the  while  she  knew  that  it 
wasn’t  true;  that  it  never  would  be 
true.  Ethan  knew  her  to  be  disgraced 
and  worthless  and  forward.  He  would 
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The  Strength  of  Universal  Service 


never  come. 

And  he  never  did. 

Gradually  she  got  better.  Her  body 
was  too  strong  for  her  not  to.  Her 
coordination  was  bad;  it  never  became 
really  good.  She  dropped  things  and 
moved  clumsily  long  afterward.  She 
was  afraid  of  the  dark,  and  listless. 
And  she  was  imitative  of  anyone  she 
was  near  as  never  before,  This,  how¬ 
ever,  led  to  a  good  result;  she  picked 
up  her  grandmother’s  still  beautiful, 
throaty,  English  voice  and  accent,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  flat  New  Jersey  provincial- 
isms  she  had  known  before;  and  de- 
spite  her  struggles  not  to  “put  on  airs 
she  never  lost  it.  Finally  she  wen- 
back  home,  just  in  time  to  help  pack 
for  another  of  Mr.  Woods’s  sudden  pur¬ 
poseless  moves;  purposeless,  that  is, 
unless  a  vaguely  constant  wish  to  do 
better  somewhere  else  is  to  be  counted 
a  purpose.  They  trekked  to  Jersey 
City  this  time. 
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“Behold  the  power  of  unity,’ 
declares  the  father  to  his  sons, 
in  Aesop’s  fables  concerning 
the  strength  in  a  bundle  of 
sticks  as  compared  with  the 
weakness  in  a  single  stick. 
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well  as  of  all  those  serving. 
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This  “Power  of  Unity 
absolute  necessity  to  the  strength 


of  nations  and  of  business.  It  is 
unity  of  service  which  is  the 
strength  and  value  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  organization. 


If  all  your  telephone  conversa¬ 
tions  were  to  be  forever  with  but 
one  person,  a  single  line  would 
meet  all  of  your  needs,  but 
nation-wide  service  requires  the 
cooperation  of  all  those  served 


The  daily  operation  of  the  tel¬ 
ephone  for  usual,  local  calls;  its 
vitally  important  operation  for 
the  less-frequent  long-distance 
calls;  both  depend  upon  the  co¬ 
ordinated  efforts  of  subscribers 
and  telephone  operators. 

Moreover,  in  these  days  of 
high  costs,  an  economic  and 
universal  service  requires  from 
each  individual  subscriber  his 
financial  and  moral  support. 


FOR  MEN  WOMEN  &  CHILDREN 


Each  community  must  sup¬ 
port  its  telephone  facilities  to 
the  best  of  its  ability,  if  both  it 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  are 
to  receive  the  fullest  benefit. 
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mail  false  teeth,  old  and 
broken  jewelry.  Diamonds, 
watches,  old  gold,  silver. 


THE  family,  when  it  took  time  to  ob¬ 
serve,  found  her  curiously  docile.  It 
also  felt  that  she  was  not  interesting 
any  more.  When  one  of  the  lads  of 
her  old  suite,  greatly  daring,  came  over 
with  his  sister  to  say  good-by,  she  was 
stiff  and  shy  with  him.  She  was  ill  at 
ease,  too,  with  another  worshiper  en- 
countered  downtown  on  an  errand;  she 
giggled  and  jerked  out  stiff  phrases 
and  colored  up  uncomfortably.  The 
light  of  her  had  gone  out. 

One  of  the  boys  simply  forgot  her 
noiselessly.  The  other,  being  more  in¬ 
terested  in  his  emotions,  decided  that 
he  must  have  matured  greatly  without 
knowing  it,  to  have  recovered  so  com¬ 
pletely  from  his  little  affair  about  Theo. 
He  was  very  proud  about  it  among  his 
mates  after  the  Woodses  had  moyed 
away,  and  the  other  boys,  not  having 
seen  the  change  in  Theo,  envied  him. 
Some  of  them  cherished  memories  of  her 
long  after  they  were  grown  and  mar¬ 
ried  and  should  have  been  very  wise. 

As  for  Ethan  Ferrier,  he  went  his 
way,  rather  more  quietly  than  usual. 
He  said  nothing  about  Theo  to  anyone, 
and  as  he  was  not  of  the  type  with 
which  liberties  are  taken,  no  one  said 
anything  to  him.  He  went  on  work¬ 
ing  in  vacations  to  help  support  his 
family,  and  keeping  his  mouth  tighter 
and  tighter  shut.  And  presently  the 
Ferriers,  too,  moved  from  the  Park. 
That  was  the  way  of  the  Park;  every¬ 
one  moved  away  sooner  or  l®1''61-* 
though  equally  sure  to  be  drawn  back 
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Established  45  years.  Catalog  free. 


6th  Street,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


platinum.  War  Bonds  or  stamps  -  anything  valuable.  Cash  by 
return  mail.  Goods  returned  in  10  days  if  you're  not  satisfied. 

Ohio  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  223  Lennoi  Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


again.  ...  ,  „  , 

Time  went  on  in  a  rather  small  and  un- 


rFLORIDAn 


Fruitland  Patk  in  Florida’s  lake  jeweled  high¬ 
lands  will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  who,  wheth¬ 
er  wishing  land  or  an  orange  grove,  desires  the 
best.  Write  for  book  of  actual  photographs  and 
learn  how  you  can  own  your  own  grove  on  easy 
payments.  BO  \RD  Oh  1  RADE,  284  3  rade 
Avenue.  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY,  Publishers. 
George  D.  Buckley,  President;  Thos.  H.  Beck,  Vice 


President:  G.  J.  Kennedy, Vice  President;  F.  H.  Rice, 
Vice  President;  A.  E.  Winger,  Treasurer;  Fred 
Lewis,  Secretary,  416  West  13th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  6  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.  C. 


Your  Boy  Is  a  Hero  Worshiper 


All  young  folks— boys  and  girls— are  hero  worshipers. 
Their  heroes,  or  heroines,  have  a  very  great  deal  to  do 
with  their  thoughts,  ideals  and  aspirations— they  help 
shape  their  lives.  The  task  of  choosing  the  good  books 
for  young  folks  from  the  world’s  variety  of  good  and  bad, 
uplifting  and  sordid,  has  been  done  for  you  in  the 


JUNIOR  CLASSICS 


Famous  educators  have  chosen  out  of  all  the  stories,  e?s®Js 
in  the  world,  the  847  Junior  Classics,  those  that  are  best  adapted  to 
form  character,  shape  ideals,  and  make  school  work  easier  1  hey 
provide  an  ever  new  variety  of  stories,  biographies,  histories,  fairy 
stories,  essays,  poems 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company,  416  West  13th  St.,  New  York 

You  mnv  senH  me  a  .opy  of  llie  Junior  Classics  Booklet  by  ir.a  1, 
tbsolutely  lice  uuu  without  obligation. 


Name. 


SEND  NOW  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

This  free  book  was  written  for  parents  and  e  very¬ 
one  interested  in  young  folks.  It  tells  what  books 
your  children  need.  Clip  the  Coupon  and  mail 
it  to-day  —  for  the  children  s  sake. 


Address _  _ _ _ C.W.l-l 


interesting  fashion  so  far  as  the  Woods 
family  were  concerned.  Theo  got  oldei 
and  forgot  about  Ethan  and  didn  t  jump 
if  her  father  spoke  suddenly,  and  pres¬ 
ently  took  a  business  college  course  a „ 
the  increasingly  sensible  Daisibel  s  in¬ 
stigation.  Daisibel  herself  went  suc¬ 
cessfully  through  normal  and  took  up 
teaching,  while  Theodora  got  a  book¬ 
keeper’s  place  in  New  York.  By  the 
time  they  were  twenty-four  and  twenty- 
six  they  were  supporting  the  family, 
as  Daisibel  had  foreseen  they  would 
have  to,  because  Mr.  Woods  became  sev¬ 
eral  more  kinds  of  a  failure  as  the 
years  gave  him  opportunity. 

Somewhere  along  those  years  he  was 
moved  to  realize  one  day,  as  a  good 
ioke,  that  he  had  burned  a  dozen  let¬ 
ters  to  Theodora,  and,  finally,  to  him¬ 
self,  from  Ethan  Ferrier,  about  the  time 
Theodora  had  her  breakdown. 

“Why,  papa,  you  shouldn’t  have  done 

that!”  his  wife  said-  . 

Theodora  felt  a  shadowy  sense  of  in¬ 
jury,  and  said:  “Well,  I  think  I  might 
have  seen  them  after  I  got  well,  any¬ 
how!”  ,.  <(,T 

Father  replied  competently:  Mon¬ 
sense  !  What  would  you  do  with  a  pack 
of  kid  love  letters?” 

Theo  answered  shamefacedly:  Well, 
they  might  be  funny.” 

( To  be  concluded ) 


PAYMENTS 


monthly  buys  outright  any  stock  or 
bond.  Purchaser  secures  all  dividends 
Odd  lots  our  specialty.  Write  for  selected 
list  and  full  particulars  -FREE 

CHARLES  E  .  VAN  RIPER 

Member  Consolidated  Stock  Exchange 
50  BROAD  ST..  NEW  YORK 


Learn  to  Dance! 


You  can  learn  Fox-Trot,  One-Step.  Two-Step, 
Waltz  and  latest  “up-to-the-minute  society 
dances  in  your  own  home  by  the  wonderful 
Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction. 

New  Diagram  Method.  Easily  learned 
no  music  needed:  thousands  taught  successfulls  . 

Write  for  Special  Terms.  Send  today 

for  FREE  information  and  surprisingly  low  otter.,,. 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER  PEAK.  M.B. 

Room  4.6. 821  Crescent  Place -Chicago.  III. 


AGENTS  P5<SX 


Free  samples  GOLD  SIGN  LETTERS 

for  store  and  office  windows.  Anyone  can 
put  them  on.  Big  demand  everywhere. 
Liberal  offer  to  general  agents. 

METALLIC  LETTER  CO..  432  N.  CLARK,  CHICAGO 


INGEE  POSES 

\  Sturdy  as  Oaks  1 WJ 


are  always  grown  on  their  own  roots.  68  years 
experience.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  ?"«ran- 
teed  Diugee  ‘Guide  to  Rose  Culture.  Offers 
500  Roses,  Other  plants,  bulbs  and  seeds,  and  tells 
how  to  grow  them.  It’s  free.  Send  today. 

The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co. , Box  160 .West  Grove, Pa. 


E  A  BANKER 


I  Prepare  by  mail  in  spare  time  for  this  attractive  proies- 
I  Afon  in  which  there  are  great  opportunities  for  both  men 
f  and  women.  Send  at  once  for  free  book.  How  to 
Become  a  Banker  ’’by  Edgar  G  Alcorn  ,  President. 
American  School  of  Banking, 


8  McLene  Bldg.,  Columbus, O. 


FIBRE LEGS 


_ ARMS 

4-POITNJ>  FIBRE  LEGS  -  ON 

Orthopedic  Braces  for  All  Deformities. 
Kay  Tautmnn,  652  Dean  Building, 


EASY  TERMS. 
Send  for  Booklet. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Money  in  Ponltry  sma11  ln-wsrment- 


Ifivuvj  in  b  ^  Big  profits., 

.  C/.nAKo  Our  stock  pays  beet. 

and  JjflllaDa  Thousands  of  prizes  at  big 
Rhows  best  layers,  lowest  prices.all  varieties 
Big  Free  Book  telis  all  about  it.  Write  today. 

CRESCENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  78  OesMoines.la. 


rfc  i  T’r’^TT'P  Writ^for  free  Illustrated  Book  and  “Evidenceol 
r  A  I  I4  11  I  N  Conception  Blank”.  Send  model  or  sketch  anr 
*  **  ^  X  U  ,je8cr  j  ption  f  r  free  opinion  as  to  its  patentable 

nature.  Highest  References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
terms.  VICTOR  .1.  EVANn  A.  CO..  6111  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  I- 


Every  one  now  appreciates  the  need  of  accident 
and  sickness  insurance.  You  can  make  Big  Mone> 

-  in  your  spare  time  selling  our  policy.  Pa>s  $50<i 

death  and  $25  weekly  benefit.  Premium  $10  yeirly.Steadv  in 
come  from  renewals.  Insurance  Co.,  Dept.  Do,  Newark,  N-  J 


AGENTS 


INVENTORS  desiringtosecurf  pate.?tssh°ui^sei^° 


Patent. 


our  free  Guide  Book  How  to  Get 'Y  oui 

Randolph  &  Co.,  Dept.  156,  Washington,  D.  C 


New  Tax  Laws  Open  $10,000  Jobs 

I-  ,  ■  ■  J v.4  „.nil  LVinm  col  VOS 


Corporations  and  individuals  overtaxed  themselves  f 
<  millions  of  dollars  last  year  because  of  ignorance  oi 

the  new  laws.  Our  students  discovered  a  $4,000,000  over"P®y' 
ment  by  one  corporation.  As  a  result  a  tremendous  opportu¬ 
nity  is  offered  to  men  who  will  spend  a  few  hoius  m  ^tudy. 
Salaries  of  $6,000  a  year  are  ordinary.  Consulting  specialists 
hS  earned  as  hijjh  as  $1,000  a  week.  You  can  qualify- m 
your  own  home  during  spare  time.  . 

Write  Today  for  Free  Book  free,  cfportunity  is 

_  _  _  t  ->  c  M.Vhioian  i 


lime  luuaj  »V.  I  ree-  cfportunity  is  calling. 

U.S.TaxLaw  Institute  Dept?239ih'E-anco>cas° 


Ias  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  I 


Learn  this  interesting  profession  by  ma 
during  spare  time.  Qualify  for  influentii 
position  travel— splendid  salary.  W 
get  you  the  job  on  graduation. 
Booklet  D39  explains  our  course,  mil 
e tandnrd  Business  Training  Institute.  Buffalo.  N.  1 
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Stops  from 
1st  Street  to  40th 


Not  a  happy  life  for  ordinary 
brake  lining.  But  Garco  doesn’t 
mind  it.  Not  a  bit.  For  Garco’s 
not  ordinary.  It’s  good  for  steen 
thousand  stops  of  that  kind — and 
for  just  as  many  of  those  “slow 
downs”  from  40  miles  to  nothing 
in  half  as  many  seconds. 

Specially  selected  asbestos;  fine, 
strong  wire;  a  friction  that  goes  clear 
through.  That’s  Garco.  Your  dealer 
will  tell  you  more. 

General  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 


A  S  B 

IBMMy  EC1 


S  TO  S 

LIH1MC1 


CompleteConservalory 
Course  by  Mail 


Wonderful  home  study  music 
lessons  under  great  American 
and  European  teachers.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach  you. 
Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 


Rny  Instrument  .Wrj^enar™n£  course  you  are  interested 


r"7  *  m :nano, Harmony, Voice, FublicfccnooJ 

Music. Violin, Cornet. Mandolin, Guitar.Banjo  or  Reed  Organ 
-and  we  will  send  FREE  CATALOG.  SEND  for  it  NOWI 

IlnivcrsityExtension  Conservatory  si-j -,Sieuel-M»ers  Bldg..  Chicago 


GetBigger  Paj 

ELECTRICITY 


You  will  And  in  HAWKINS 
GUIDES  just  what  you  need  to 
know  about  electricity.  In  simple 
everyday  language  —  complete, 
concise,  to  the  point.  In  questions 
and  answers.  A  complete  standard 
course  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Send  for  your  set  today  bo  look 
over. 


HAWKINS 
ELECTRICAL 
GUIDES 


3500  PAGES 
4700  PICTURES 
POCKET  SIZE 
FLEXIBLE  COVERS 
$1  A  NUMBER 
$1  A  MONTH 

Magnetism — Induction — 

Experiments  —  Dynamos — 

Electric  Machinery — Motors  M 

Armatures — Armature  Windings — Installing  of  Dyna- 
mos— Electrical  Instrument  Testing — Practical  Manage¬ 
ment,  of  Dynamos  and  Motors — Distribution  Systems — 
\\  'ring— -Wiring  Diagrams — SigD  Flashers — Storage  Bat- 
tcries  Principles  of  Alternating  Currents  and  Alternators 
Alternating  Current  Motors  —  Transformers  —  Con- 
verters  Rectifiers — Alternating  Current  Systems — Cir¬ 
cuit  Breakers-  Measuring  Instruments — Switch  Boards 
Bower  Stations— -Installing — Telephone — Telegraph — 
Wireless— —Bells  Lighting — Railways.  Also  many  mod¬ 
ern  .Practical  Applications  of  Electricity  and  Ready  Refer¬ 
ence  Index  of  the  10  numbers. 

Shipped  to  you  FREE.  Not  a  cent  to  pay  until  you  see 
the  books.  No  obligation  to  buy  unless  you  are  satisfied. 
i  Send  coupon  now — today — and  get  this  great  help  library 
and  see  if  it  is  not  worth  $100  to  you— you  pay  $1.00  a 
month  for  10  months  or  return  it. 


THEO.  AUDEL&  CO.. 

72  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Please  submit  for  examination 
Hawkins  Electrical  Guides  (Price 
51  each)  Ship  at  once,  prepaid,  the  10 
numbers.  If  satisfactory,  I  agree  to  send  $1 
within  seven  days  and  to  further  mail  $1  each 
month  until  paid,  fill  in  coupon  with  pencil 


Signature 

Occupation . 


Employed  by . 

Residence . 

Reference  . Col.  1-10-20 


“liow  Is  Your  Cook 
Going  to  Vote? 


J5 


Continued  from  page  8 


she’d  probably  be  a  Republican  too, 
for  she  supposed  he  knew  about  such 
things. 

During  our  conversation  she  was 
ironing  table  linen  expertly,  solving 
rather  difficult  technical  problems  of 
folding  and  smoothing.  Her  kitchen 
was  spotless.  She  is  an  able  woman, 
but  politically  she  is  unborn. 

The  most  naive  thing  I  heard  was 
from  a  poor  old  scrubwoman  who  goes 
from  hotel  bathroom  to  hotel  bathroom 
all  day  long  with  pail  and  scrubbing 
brush.  She  is  old.  The  whole  sister¬ 
hood  of  the  mop  and  pail  are  always 
old — a  pathetic,  gray-haired  army  of 
the  decent,  self-respecting  poor. 

I  asked  Nora — Irish  too — if  she  were 
a  citizen. 

She  was  and  she  knew  it.  Her  hus¬ 
band  had  been  naturalized,  and  she  had 
his  papers. 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  vote?”  I  ques¬ 
tioned. 

“I  thought  I  was  too  old,”  she  told 
me  simply.  “It’s  a  nice  thing  for  young 
people.” 

When  I  explained  that  there  was  no 
voting  Oslerization,  she  nodded  mildly. 

“Some  of  the  gurrls  wanted  me  to 
go,”  she  confessed,  “but  I’m  that  tired 
at  night  I  can’t  stir  out — and  that’s  the 
truth!  I’ve  an  apartmint  mesilf.  I 
pay  rent.” 

That  was  it.  She  was  too  busy  with 
the  paying  of  rent  to  vote.  The  reason 
satisfied  her.  So  I  gave  her  a  tip  and 
had  a  rich  blessing  “on  me  pretty  head.” 

These  cases  are  typical.  The  kitchen 
vote  goes  begging  in  New  York  City. 

The  “Help”  Vote  Would  Help 

THE  political  problem  is  usually  fig¬ 
ured  this  way: 

One  husband.  One  wife.  If  they 
agree,  the  man’s  vote  is  merely  doubled; 
if  they  disagree,  his  vote  is  canceled. 

But  here  is  the  lower  floor  of  a  typi¬ 
cal  American  home  of  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  class; 


Kitchen 


Dining  Room 


Parlor 


The  parlor  has  been  spoken  to  through 
every  resource  of  the  pregs  and  through 
every  political  channel,  but  no  one  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  reach  the  kitchen. 
In  all  the  political  figuring  I’ve  ever 
seen,  no  one  has  remembered  the  cook. 

Is  this  true  in  your  district,  Mr.  Poli¬ 
tician  or  Miss  Suffragist? 

Then  there  are  thousands  of  homes 
like  this: 


Nursery 

Nurse 


Kitchen 

Cook 

Laundress 


Bedrooms 

Chambermaid 


Dining  Room 
Waitress 


Parlor 


All  these  women  are  usually  over 
twenty-one — potential  voters.  In  such 
houses  the  man  could  be  outvoted  four 
to  one. 

Do  you  know  how  your  servants  are 
going  to  vote?  Have  you  ever  taken 
the  trouble  to  find  out  what  they  think 
about  anything  but  their  wages?  The 
average  good  cook  commands  from  $50 
to  $100  a  month.  The  other  domestics 
are  paid  in  proportion. 

The  recompenses  of  the  average 
school-teachers  amount  to  little  more, 
though  they  are  called  salaries. 

The  United  States  is  treating  Mary 
Ann  well.  It  is  somebody’s  business  to 
make  Mary  Ann  realize  this.  She  should 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  her  eco¬ 
nomic  position. 

Vote-hungry  politicians  will  discover 
her  soon — never  doubt  that!  It  rests 
with  you  whether  her  education  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  Americanism  shall  come  to  her 
through  the  front  door  or  through  the 
back  door. 
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Keep  Your  Hands  Warm 


Drive  in  comfort,  no  matter  how  cold  the  weather.  Steer 
Warms  on  your  car  make  driving  safer  by  keeping  your 
fingers  limber ;  they  protect  your  health  by  keeping  your  body 
warm.  Don’t  use  heavy,  expensive,  cumbersome  gloves. 


SteerUfarms 


The  Electric  Hand  Warmers 

a  nice  even  heat  right 


are  used  by  thousands.  They  last  for  years.  Give 
where  it  is  wanted  and  when  it  is  wanted.  Cost 
nothing  to  maintain.  Can  be  put  on  in  a  few 
minutes.  They  add  much  to  the  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  winter  motoring.  Ask  your  dealer.  If 
he  hasn’t  them,  we  will  ship  direct  to  you  upon 
receipt  of  price. 

For  all  standard  cars  $7.50 
Special  type  for  Fords  5.00 


PRICES: 

(No  advance 
same  as  always) 


Interstate  Electric  Co. 

Dept.  143  New  Orleans.  U.  S.  A. 


Guaranteed 


Because  of  the  unusual 
construction  of  Steer 
Warms;  their  simplic¬ 
ity  and  the  use  of  the 
brass  plate  to  protect 
the  wiring,  we  guar¬ 
antee  Steer  Warms 
against  burn  out  for 
five  years. 


liigh  School  Course 
in  2  Tears 


You  can  complete 
this  simplified  High 
School  Course  at  home  inside  two  years.  Meets 
all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leading 
professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical  courses 
are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.  Send  for  it  TODAY. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

Dept.  HD  1S6  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Cat  oat  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  os,  with  yonr  name  and 
address  (no  money);  and  we  will  send  you  our  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZOR  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  You  may  use 
the  razor  for  30  days  FREE|  then  if  you  like  it,  pay  us 
$1.85.  If  you  don’tlike  it  return  it.  SEND  NO  MONEY. 


MORE  COMPANY.  Dept.  440  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


SEND™“*  BungalowBooks 


Plan  FUTURE  HOMES  Now 
with  ECONOMY  PLANSof 
CALIFORNIA  STYLES 

— noted  for  comfort,  beauty  and 
-  adaptability  to  any  climate. 

“Representative  Cal.  Homes  ’’ 

60  Plana,  *3750  to  $12,000—11. 

“The  New  Colonials" 

- -  -  ■ - — . . .  55  Plane.  *3000  to  $20,000— 11. 

“West  Coast  Bungalows”  60  Plans,  $1800  to  $4500—$!. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  —  Send  $2.50  for  all  3  above  books  CD  1717 
and  get  book  of  76  Special  Plans,  also  Garage  folder  t  KlL 
EXTRA — “Little  Bungalows”  40  Plans,  $7  >0  to  $3000 — 50  cts. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

E.  W.  STILLWELL  &  CO.,  Architects,  372  Calif.  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


-  _  l.send  you  FREE  one  of  my  Favorite 

and  a  copy  of  the  Ranaomerian  Journal.  Write  today. 

C.  W .  Ransom,  50?  JSseex  Bldg.,KansasCity,Mo# 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

and  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  with  it. 
Many  newspaper  artists  earning  $30.00 
to  $125.00  or  more  per  week  were 
trained  by  my  course  of  personal  in¬ 
dividual  lessons  by  mail.  PICTURE 
CHARTS  make  original  drawing  easy 
to  learn.  Send  sketch  of  Uncle  Sam 
with  6c  inZstamps  for  sample  Picture 
Chart,  list  of  successful  students,  ex¬ 
amples  of  their  work  and  evidence  of 
what  YOU  can  accomplish. 

Please  state  your  age. 

The  LANDON  SCHOOL 

of  Cartooning  and  Illustrating 

1435  Schofield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BE 

AN 


Your 


Legs  will  appear  Straight  if  you  wear 

Straightleg  Garters 

Combination  hose  supporter  and  pantleg 
straightener— quickly  adjusted  to  fit  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  bowlegs;  as  easy  to  put  on 
and  to  wear  as  any  ordinary  garter  — no 
harness  or  padded  forms;  just  an  ingenious 
special  garter— improves  appearance  won¬ 
derfully.  Wearers  enthusiastic.  You  will 
be,  too.  Write  for  free  booklet,  mailed  in 
plain  envelope. 

S-L  Garter  Co-,  756  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Dayton,  O. 


Auto  and  Tractor  Mechanic 
Earn  $100  to  $400  a  Month 

Young  man,  are  you 
mechanically  inclined? 

Come  to  the  Sweeney 
School.  Learn  to  be 
an  expert.  I  teach 
with  tools  not  books. 

Do  the  work  yourself, 
that's  the  secret  of  the 


SWEENEY  SYSTEM  .  ... 

of  practical  training  by  which  6,000  T* ' JC.it.  m 
Idlers  were  trained  for  U.  S.  Gov-  •  #1  k** 

nmonf  onrl  nvor  OA  AflA 


ernment  and  over  20,000  expert 
mechanics.  Learn  in  a  few  weeks;  no  previous 
experience  necessary. 

CpCC  Write  today  for  illustrated  free  catalog 
■  l»tL  showing  hundreds  of  pictures  men 
working  in  new  Million  Dollar  Trade  School. 


LEARN  A  TRADE  i 


SCHOOL  of  auto -tractor-aviation  . 
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"Meet  him  face  to  face 


DIRECTION 


VHtF0.CE  ANP 
W|R  THE  PART  tO  Bt 
IK  UP  ON  THE.  FACE 

ieamy  lathe*.^** 

PLENTY  OF  WATS* 


a  This  is  Williams’ — an  old  friend  of  the  family,  famous 
for  his  rich  and  creamy  lather.  He  gets  me  out  of  a 
bad  scrape  every  morning  of  my  life.  No  matter  how 
I  bristle  up,  he  does  his  job.  The  more  he  gets  worked 
up,  the  more  gentle  and  soothing  he  becomes.  Seventy- 
five  years  of  close  contact  with  real  men  have  taught 
him  all  the  wrinkles.  And  he  never  starts  anything 
he  can’t  finish.  Your  father  and  grandfather  knew 
him.  Isn’t  it  about  time  you  met  him  face  to  face  ? 


After  the  shave  you  will  en¬ 
joy  the  comforting  touch  of 
Williams’ Talc.  Send  4c  for  a 
trial  size  of  either  the  Violet, 
Carnation,  English  Lilac  or 
Rose. 


Your  choice  of 
four  forms 


Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick 
Shaving  Cream 
Shaving  Liquid 
Shaving  Powder 

Send  20c  in  stamps  for  trial  sizes 
of  all  four  forms,  then  decide 
which  you  prefer.  Or  send  6c  in 
stamps  for  any  one. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 
Dept.  A,  Glastonbury.  Conn. 


If  you  prefer  to  use  a  shaving  cup.  as  many 
still  do.  ask  your  dealer  for  Williams  Mug 
Shaving  Soap  or  Williams1  Barber  Soap. 


NATIONAL 


\  COPY 


Cauuda 


They  Satisfy 

No  smoke  is  so  good 
as  a  combination  of 
fine  Turkish  and 
Domestic  tobaccos 
rightly  chosen — 
when  these  tobaccos 
are  blended  in  the 
exclusive  Chester¬ 
field  way. 


New  York.  416  West  13th  Street.  London; 
6  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W,  C. 
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OLD  LADY  MANDLE 


LD  LADA  MANDLE  was  a  queen. 

Her  domain,  undisputed,  was  a 
six-room  flat  on  South  Park 
Avenue,  Chicago.  Her  faithful 
jrvitress  was  Anna,  an  ancient  of  Polish  nativity, 
ad  teeth,  and  a  cunning  hand  at  cookery.  Not  so 
anning,  however,  that  old  lady  Mandle’s  was  not 
lore  artful  still  in  the  matter  of  meat  soups,  broad 
oodles,  fish  with  egg  sauce,  and  the  like.  As  ladies 
i  waiting,  flattering  yet  envious,  admiring  though 
ssentful,  she  had  Mrs.  Lamb.  Mrs.  Brunswick,  and 
Irs.  Wormser,  themselves  old  ladies  and  erstwhile 
ueens,  now  deposed.  And  the  crown  jewel  in  old 
idy  Mandle’s  diadem  was  my-son-Hugo. 

Mrs.  Mandle  was  not  only  a  queen.  She  was  a 
ery  spoiled  old  lady.  And  not  only  a  very  spoiled 
Id  lady,  but  confessedly  a  very  spoiled  old  lady, 
he  bragged  about  it.  Bridling,  she  admitted  her 
ampered  state.  Her  son  Hugo  had  spoiled  her. 
his  too  she  acknowledged. 

“My  son  Hugo  spoils  me,”  she  would  say,  and  there 
ras  no  humbleness  in  her  voice.  Though  he  was  her 
nly  son,  she  never  spoke  of  him  merely  as  Hugo, 
r  “My  son,”  but  always  as  “My  son  Hugo.”  She 
oiled  the  three  words  on  her  tongue  as  though  they 
rere  delicious  morsels  from  which  she  would  extract 
11  possible  savor  and  sweetness.  And  when  she  did 
his  you  could  almost  hear  the  click  of  the  stiffen- 
og  spines  of  Mrs.  Lamb,  Mrs.  Brunswick,  and  Mrs. 
Wormser.  For  they  envied  her  her  son  Hugo,  and 
esented  him  as  only  three  old  ladies  could  who  were 
ving,  tolerated  and  dependent.,  with  their  married 
ons  and  their  sons’  wives. 

Any  pleasant  summer  afternoon  at  four  o'clock 
ou  might  have  seen  Mrs.  Mandle  holding  court.  The 
■>ur  old  women  sat,  a  decent  black  silk  row,  on  a 
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shady  bench  in  Washington  Park  (near  the  refectory 
and  afternoon  coffee).  Three  of  them  complained 
about  their  daughters-in-law.  One  of  them  bragged 
about  her  son.  Adjective  crowding  adjective,  pride 
in  her  voice,  majesty  in  her  mien,  she  bragged  about 
my-son-Hugo. 

MY-SON-HUGO  had  no  wife.  Not  only  that. 
Hugo  Mandle,  at  forty,  had  no  thought  of 
marrying.  Not  that  there  was  anything  aus¬ 
tere  or  saturnine  about  Hugo.  He  made  you  think, 
somehow,  of  a  cherubic,  jovial  monk.  It  may  have 
been  his  rosy  rotundity,  or,  perhaps,  the  way  in  which 
his  thinning  hair  vanished  altogether  at  the  top  of 
his  head,  so  as  to  form  a  tonsure.  Hugo  Mandle, 
kindly,  generous,  shrewd,  spoiled  his  old  mother  in 
the  way  in  which  women  of  seventy,  whose  middle 
life  has  been  hard,  like  to  be  spoiled.  First  of  all. 
of  course,  she  reigned  unchecked  over  the  South  Park 
Avenue  flat.  She  quarreled  wholesomely  and  regu¬ 
larly  with  Polish  Anna.  Alternately  she  threatened 
Anna  with  dismissal  and  Anna  threatened  Ma  Mandle 
with  impending  departure.  This  had  been  going  on, 
comfortably,  for  fifteen  years.  Ma  Mandle  held  the 
purse  and  her  son  filled  it.  Hugo  paid  everything 
from  the  rent  to  the  iceman,  and  this  without  once 
making  his  mother  feel  a  beneficiary.  She  possessed 
an  infinitesimal  income  of  her  own,  left  her  out  of 
the  i;uins  of  her  dead  husband's  money,  but  this  Hugo 
always  waved  aside  did  she  essay  to  pay  for  her 
own  movie  ticket  or  an  ice-cream  soda:  “Now,  now! 
None  of  that.  ma.  Your  money’s  no  good  to-nighf.” 


When  he  returned  from  a  New  York 
business  trip  he  usually  brought  her 
two  gifts;  one  practical,  the  other  ab¬ 
surd.  She  kissed  him  for  the  first  and 
scolded  him  for  the  second;  but  it  was  the  absurdity, 
fashioned  of  lace,  or  silk,  or  fragile  stuff,  that  she 
pridefully  displayed  to  her  friends. 

“Look  what  my  son  Hugo  brought  me.  I  should 
wear  a  thing  like  that  in  my  old  days!  But  it’s  beau¬ 
tiful,  anyway,  h’m?  He’s  got  taste,  my  son  Hugo." 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  you  saw  them  taking 
a  slow  and  solemn  walk  together,  his  hand  on  her 
arm.  He  surprised  her  with  matinee  tickets  in  pairs, 
telling  her  to  treat  one  of  her  friends.  On  Anna's 
absent  Thursdays  he  always  offered  to  take  dinner 
downtown.  He  brought  her  pound  boxes  of  candy 
tied  with  sly  loops  and  bands  of  gay  satin  ribbon 
which  she  carefully  rolled  and  tucked  away  in  a 
drawer.  He  praised  her  cooking,  and  teased  her  with 
elephantine  playfulness,  and  told  her  that  she  looked 
like  a  chicken  in  that  hat.  Oh.  yes,  indeed!  Mrs. 
Mandle  was  a  spoiled  old  lady. 

At  half  past  one  she  prepared  to  take  her  nap  in 
the  quiet  of  her  neat  flat.  She  would  select  a  plump, 
after-lunch  chocolate  from  the  box  in  her  left-hand 
bureau  drawer,  take  off  her  shoes,  and  settle  her  old 
frame  in  comfort.  No  noisy  grandchildren  to  dis¬ 
turb  her  rest.  No  faultfinding  daughter-in-law  to 
bustle  her  out  of  the  way.  The  sounds  that  Anna 
made,  moving  about  in  the  kitchen  at  the  far  end  of 
the  long  hall,  were  the  subdued  homely  swishings 
and  brushings  that  lulled  and  soothed  rather  than 
irritated.  At  half  past  two  she  rose,  refreshed, 
dressed  herself  in  her  dotted  swiss  with  its  rows 
of  val,  or  in  black  silk,  modish  both.  She  was.  in 
fact,  a  modish  old  lady,  as  were  her  three  friends. 


They  were  not  the  ultramodern  type  of  old  lady  who 
at  sixty  apes  sixteen.  They  were  neat  and  rather 
tart-tongued  septuagenarians,  guiltless  of  artifice. 
Their  soft  white  hair  was  dressed  neatly  and  craftily 
so  as  to  conceal  the  thinning  spots  that  revealed  the 
pink  scalp  beneath.  Their  corsets  and  their  stomachs 
were  too  high,  perhaps,  for  fashion,  and  their  heavy 
brooches  and  chains  and  rings  appeared  clumsy  when 
compared  to  the  hoarfrost  tracery  of  the  platinum 
smith’s  exquisite  art.  But  their  skirts  had  pleats 
when  pleated  skirts  were  worn,  and  their  sleeves 
were  snug  when  snug  sleeves  were  decreed.  They 
were  inclined  to  cling  overlong  to  a  favorite  leather 
reticule,  scuffed  and  shapeless  as  an  old  shoe,  but 
they  could  hold  their  own  at  bridge  on  a  rainy  after¬ 
noon.  In  matters  of  material  and  cut,  Mrs.  Mandle 
triumphed.  Her  lace  was  likely  to  be  real  where 
that  of  the  other  three  was  imitation. 

SO  there  they  sat  on  a  park  bench  in  the  pleasant 
afternoon  air,  filling  their  lives  with  emptiness. 
They  had  married  and  brought  children  into  the 
world;  sacrificed  for  them,  managed  a  household, 
been  widowed.  They  represented  magnificent  achieve¬ 
ment,  those  four  old  women,  though  they  themselves 
did  not  know  it.  They  had  come  up  the  long  hill, 
reached  its  apex,  and  come  down.  Their  journey  was 
over,  and  yet  they  sat  by  the  roadside.  They  knew 
that  which  could  have  helped  younger  travelers  over 
the  next  hill,  but  those  fleet-footed  ones  pressed  on, 
wanting  none  of  their  wisdom.  Ma  Mandle  alone 
still  moved.  She  still  queened  it  over  her  own  house¬ 
hold;  she  alone  still  had  the  delightful  task  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  man  comfortable.  If  the  world  passed  them 
by  as  they  sat  there,  it  did  not  pass  unscathed.  Their 
shrewd  old  eyes  regarded  the  panorama,  undeceived. 
They  did  not  try  to  keep  up  with  the  procession,  but 
they  derived  a  sly  amusement  and  entertainment 
from  their  observation  of  the  modes  and  manners 
of  this  amazing  day  and  age.  Perhaps  it  was  well 
that  this  plump  matron  in  the  overtight  skirt  or  that 
miss  mincing  on  four-inch  heels  could  not  hear  the 
caustic  comment  of  the  white-haired  four  sitting  so 
mildly  on  the  bench  at  the  side  of  the  path. 

Their  talk,  stray  as  it  might,  always  came  back 
to  two  subjects.  They  seemed  never  to  tire  of  them. 
Three  talked  of  their  daughters-in-law,  and  bitter¬ 
ness  rasped  their  throats.  One  talked  of  her  son, 
and  her  voice  was  unctuous  with  pride. 

“My  son’s  wife — ”  one  of  the  three  would  begin. 
There  was  something  terribly  significant  in  the  mock 
respect  with  which  she  uttered  the  title. 

“If  I  had  ever  thought,”  Mrs.  Brunswick  would 
say,  shaking  her  head— “if  I  had  ever  thought  that 
T  would  live  to  see  the  day  when  I  had  to  depend 


m  strangers  for  my  comfort,  I  would  have 
wished  myself  dead.” 

“You  wouldn’t  call  your  son  a  stranger, 

Mrs.  Brunswick!”  In  shocked  tones  from 
Mrs.  Mandle. 

“A  stranger  has  got  more  consideration.  I 
count  for  nothing.  Less  than  nothing.  I’m  in  the 
way.  I  don’t  interfere  in  that  household.  I  see 
enough  and  I  hear  enough,  but  I  say  nothing.  My 
son’s  wife,  she  says  it  all.” 

A  silence;  thoughtful  brooding.  Then,  from 
Mrs.  Wormser:  “What  good  do  you  have  of  your 
children?  They  grow  up,  and  what  do  you  have 
of  them?” 

More  shaking  of  heads  and  a  dark  murmur  about 
the  advisability  of  an  old  people’s  home  as  a  refuge. 
Then: 

“My  son  Hugo  said  only  yesterday:  ‘Ma,’  he  said, 
when  it  comes  to  housekeeping  you  could  teach  them 
all  something,  believe  me.  Why,’  he  says,  ‘if  I  was 
to  try  and  get  a  cup  of  coffee  like  this  in  a  restau¬ 
rant — well,  you  couldn’t  get  it  in  a  restaurant,  that  s 
all.  You  couldn’t  get  it  in  any  hotel,  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue  or  I  don’t  care  where.’  ” 

Goaded,  Mrs.  Lamb  would  look  up  from  her  knit¬ 
ting.  “Mark  my  words,  he’ll  marry  yet.”  She  was 
a  sallow,  lively  woman,  her  hair  still  markedly 
streaked  with  black.  Her  rheumatism-twisted  fingers 
were  always  grotesquely  busy  with  some  handiwork, 
and  the  finished  product  was  a  marvel  of  perfection. 

Mrs.  Wormser,  plump,  placid,  agreed.  “That’s  the 
kind  always  marries  late.  And  they  get  it  the  worst. 
Say,  my  son  was  no  spring  chicken  either  when  he 
married.  And  you  would  think  the  sun  rises  and  sets 
in  his  wife.  Well,  I  suppose  it’s  only  natural.  But 
you  wait.” 

“Some  girl  is  going  to  have  a  snap.”  Mrs.  Bruns¬ 
wick,  eager,  peering,  a  trifle  vindictive,  offered  final 
opinion.  “The  girls  aren’t  going  to  let  a  boy  like 
your  Hugo  get  away.  Not  nowadays,  the  way  they 
run  after  them  like  crazy.  All  they  think  about  is 
dress  and  a  good  time.” 


“Now,  ma ! 
yourself. 


Don’t,  Lil.  You’ll  only  excite 
What’s  got  into  you  two  women 


cite 

?” 


‘That’s  all  very  well,”  said  Mrs.  Wormser.  “But 
when  the  right  one  comes  along  he  won’t  know 
dumplings  from  mud.” 

“Oh,  a  man  of  forty  isn’t  such  a — ”  h 

“He’s  just  like  a  man  of  twenty-five — only  worse. 
Mrs.  Mandle  would  rise  abruptly.  “Well,  I  guess 
you  all  know  my  son  Hugo  better  than  his  own 
mother.  How  about  a  cup  of  coffee,  ladies?  ’ 

They  would  proceed  solemnly  and  eagerly  to  the 
columned  coolness  of  the  park  refectory,  where  they 
would  drink  their  thick,  creamy  coffee.  They  never 
knew,  perhaps,  how  keenly  they  counted  on  that  cup 
of  coffee  or  how  hungrily  they  drank  it.  Their  minds, 
unconsciously,  were  definitely  fixed  on  the  four  o  clock 
drink  that  stimulated  the  old  nerves. 


THE  three  smiled  grimly.  Ma  Mandle  smiled  too, 
a  little  nervously,  her  fingers  creasing  and  un¬ 
creasing  a  fold  of  her  black  silk  skirt  as  she  made 
liry  answer:  “If  I’ve  said  once,  I’ve  said  a  million 
times  to  my  son  Hugo:  ‘Hugo,  why  don’t  you  pick 
out  some  nice  girl  and  settle  down?  I  won’t  be  here 
always.’  And  he  says:  ‘Getting  tired  of  me,  are  you, 
ma?  I  guess  maybe  you’re  looking  for  a  younger 
fellow.’  Only  last  night  I  said  at  the  table:  ‘Hugo, 
when  are  you  going  to  get  married?’  And  he  laughed. 
‘When  I  find  somebody  that  can  cook  dumplings  like 
these.  Pass  me  another,  ma.’  ” 


1IFE  had  not  always  been  so  plumply  upholstered 
i  for  old  lady  Mandle.  She  had  known  its  sharp 
corners  and  cruel  edges.  At  twenty-three,  a 
strong,  healthy,  fun-loving  girl,  she  had  married 
Herman  Mandle,  a  dour  man  twenty-two  years  her 
senior.  In  their  twenty-five  years  of  married  life 
together  Hattie  Mandle  had  never  had  a  five-cent 
piece  that  she  could  call  her  own.  Her  husband 
was  reputed  to  be  wealthy,  and  probably  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  standards  of  that  day.  There  were  three 
children:  Etta,  the  oldest;  a  second  child,  a  girl, 
who  died,  and  Hugo.  Her  husband’s  miserliness  and 
the  grind  of  the  planning,  scheming,  and  contriving 
necessary  to  clothe  and  feed  her  two  children  would 
have  crushed  the  spirit  of  many  women.  But  hard 
and  glum  as  her  old  husband  was,  he  nevei  qui  ® 
succeeded  in  subduing  her  courage  or  her  love  of  fun. 
The  habit  of  heartbreaking  economy  clung  to  hei, 
however,  even  when  days  of  plenty  became  hers,  it 
showed  in  little  hoarding  ways;  in  the  saving  ol 
burnt  matches,  of  bits  of  ribbon,  of  scraps  of  food, 
of  the  very  furniture  and  linen,  as  though,  when 
these  were  gone,  no  more  would  follow. 

Ten  years  after  her  marriage  her  husband  retirea 
from  active  business.  He  busied  himself  with  his  real 
estate,  with  mysterious  papers,  documents,  agents. 
He  was  forever  poking  around  the  house  at  houis 
when  a  household  should  be  manless,  grumbling  about 
the  waste  where  there  was  none,  peering  »nto  breat 
boxes,  prying  into  corners  never  meant  for  mascu¬ 
line  eyes.  Etta,  the  girl,  was  like  him,  sharp-nosed 
ferret-faced,  stingy.  The  mother  and  the  boy  turne 
to  each  other.  In  a  ( Continued  on  page  36) 


THE  Series  20  Seven  Passenger  BIG-SIX  contains  none 
but  the  finest  materials,,  such  as  the  best  known  grades 
of  steel,  leather,  upholstery,  finishing  paints,  tires  and 
accessories,  because  Studebaker’s  reputation  precludes  the  build¬ 
ing  of  cheap  cars,  or  the  making  of  substitutions  to  lower  costs. 

It  is  not  an  extravagant  car  to  own  or  operate,  although  its 
wheelbase  is  126  inches.  It  is  light  in  weight  (only  3125  lbs.) 
and  its  scientific  balance  induces  unusually  low  fuel  consump¬ 
tion  with  high  tire  mileage.  Its  responsive  60  li.  p.  motor 
with  demountable  head  and  hot-spot  intake  manifold  gets  max¬ 
imum  power  from  even  low  grades  of  fuel.  Driving  the  car  at 
any  speed  and  under  any  road  conditions,  its  perfect  perform¬ 
ance  is  always  assured. 

Standard  equipment  includes  cord  tires,  shock  absorbers, 
straight  side  slanting  windshield  with  storm  proof  ventilator 
base  and  integral  side  lights,  extension  tonneau  lamp,  leather 
door  pads  and  genuine  hand-buffed  leather  upholstery. 

Studebaker  quality ,  douiinant  for  68  years, 
is  reflected  in  the  Series  20  BIG-SIX. 
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]\ /[OTION  pictures  have  changed  all  that.  The 
^  nine  o  clock  towns  that  were,  are  now  part 
of  the  big  world  outside. 

They  are  all  on  the  Paramount  Artcraft  circuit,  and  they  are  all 
centers  of  metropolitan  animation  during  the  hours  that  used  to  yawn. 

What !  Go  to  bed  when  all  the  world’s  on  show  down  yonder 
in  the  theatre?  Fine  chance! 

Paramount  Artcraft  flings  wide  the  windows  of  your  imagination, 
sets  a  stream  of  exciting  events  thrilling  through  your  evening. 

No  more  nine  o  clock  towns,  and  no  more  nine  o’clock  people ! 

For  nine  o  clock  is  more  than  a  right  angle  on  the  clock. 

It  s  Paramount  Artcraft  time. 

(paramount  Qrtcra£i 

Jiotian  CpLctur&s  " 


Latest 

Paramount  Artcraft  Pictures 

February  1st 

Billie  Burke  in  “Wanted— a  Husband” 
Irene  Castle  in  “The  Invisible  Bond” 
Marguerite  Clark  in  “AGirl  Named  Mary” 
Ethel  Clayton  in 

“The  Thirteenth  Commandment” 

“The  Cinema  Murder” 

A  Cosmopolitan  Production 
Cecil  B.  DeMille’s  Production 

“Male  and  Female” 
“Everywoman”  With  All  Star  Cast 

Elsie  Ferguson  in  “Counterfeit” 

George  Fitzmaurice  Production 

“On  With  the  Dance” 

Dorothy  Gish  in 

“Mary  Ellen  Comes  to  Town” 
D.W. Griffith  Production  “Scarlet  Days” 
Wm.S.  Hart  in  “Sand” 

Houdini  in  “The  Grim  Game” 

“Huckleberry  Finn”  With  a  Star  Cast 
Vivian  Martin  in  “His  Official  Fiancee” 
Wallace  Reid  in 

“Hawthorne  of  the  U.  S.  A.” 
“The  Teeth  of  the  Tiger” 

With  David  Powell 
Maurice  Tourneur’s  Production 

“Victory” 

George  Loane  Tucker’s  Production 

“The  Miracle  Man” 

Robert  Warwick  in 

“The  Tree  of  Knowledge  ’ 
Bryant  Washburn  in  “Too  Much  J ohnson” 

Thomas  H.  Ince  Productions 

Enid  Bennett  in  ; 

“The  Woman  in  the  Suitcase” 
Dorothy  Dalton  in  “His  Wife’s  Friend” 
Ince  Supervised  Special 

“Behind  the  Door” 
Ince  Supervised  Special 

“Dangerous  Hours” 
Douglas  MacLean  and  Doris  May  in 

“What’s  Your  Husband  Doing” 
Charles  Ray  in  “Red  Hot  Dollars” 

Paramount  Comedies 

Paramount-Arbuckle  Comedies 

one  every  other  month 

Paramount-Mack  Sennett  Comedies 

two  each  month 

Paramount- A1  St.  John  Comedies 

one  each  month 

Paramount  Short  Subjects 

Paramount  Magazine  issued  weekly 

Paramount-Burton  Holmes  Travel 

Pictures  one  each  week 
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mistake  is  the  practice  of  oiling  up 
“every  two  weeks”  instead  of  “every  500 
miles.”  Many  motorists  drain  oil  from 
the  crank  case  and  fail  to  clean  dirt 
from  the  crank  case  before  adding  fresh  oil.  Or, 
having  done  this  satisfactorily,  they  fail  to  strain 
and  use  the  filtered  oil  again.  A  great  many  make 
no  effort  to  determine  and  use  the  proper  grade  of 
oil;  others  use  too  much  or  too  little,  and  still  others 
waste  it  by  failure  to  make  joints  leak-proof.  Usual 
engine  troubles  are  simple  and  generally  known,  yet 
drivers  spend  money  to  cure  what  care  would  prevent. 

The  starting,  lighting,  and 
ignition  system  is  such  a  bug¬ 
bear  that  some  drivers  leave 
it  severely  alone,  with  the  result 
that  connections  jar  loose,  stop¬ 
ping  the  engine,  cutting  out 
lights,  etc.;  wires  fall  against 
the  hot  engine  and  have  to  be 
replaced,  or  chafe,  sometimes 
causing  a,  short  circuit  and  the 
ruin  of  the  battery.  Other 
motorists  procrastinate  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  free  weekly  service- 
station  inspection  of  the  bat¬ 
tery,  and  a  costly  repair  bill 
sometimes  results  from  lack  of 
« water,  using  battery  when  al¬ 
most  discharged  because  of  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  starter  or  lights, 
short  circuit  or  leaks,  overheat¬ 
ing,  overcharging  on  long  trips, 
and  so  on — all  of  it  preventable. 

How  many  people,  for  instance, 
stop  to  think  that,  by  switching 
on  their  “dimmer”  lights  first 
and  letting  the  tender  filament 
warm  up  gradually  instead  of 
sending  the  powerful  current 
through  at  once,  they  can  prac¬ 
tically  double  the  life  of  the 
headlight  bulbs? 

Don’t  “Tinker” 

THE  cooling  system  is  ele¬ 
mentary.  Yet  how  many 
times  do  we  see  a  motorist 
cleaning  out  the  sediment  with 
lye  or  similar  solution,  and 
flushing  the  entire  system  with 
a  hose,  as  it  should  be  done? 

And  how  universal  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  cleaning  mud  from  the 
radiator  by  squirting  a  stream 
of  water  through  from  the  front 

of  the  car  and  incidentally  on  to  the  fan  belt,  engine, 
electric  connections,  magneto,  and  carburetor,  in¬ 
stead  of  from  the  rear?  What  a  common  sight  is  a 
leaky  radiator,  a  loose  fan  belt,  or  a  leaky  hose  con¬ 
nection,  and  what  preventable  trouble  it  causes — 
and  what  expense! 

It  would  seem  self-evident  that  a  slipping  clutch 
demands  immediate  attention  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  save  the  extra  gasoline  consumed,  or  to  be 
able  to  climb  a  hill,  or  that  a  “grabbing”  clutch 
causes  a  terrific  strain  on  the  power  plant  and  trans¬ 
mission  line;  but  cases  of  this  kind  are  common, 
almost  as  common  as  the  practice  of  throwing  in 
the  clutch  “with  a  bang” — which  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  “grabbing”  or  driving  with  one  foot  on  the  clutch 
pedal,  one  of  the  causes  of  “slipping.” 

Lack  of  care  and  attention  to  springs  is  an  in¬ 
explicable  shortcoming.  Many  motorists  wonder  why 
springs  break,  forgetting  that  spring  clips  rattle 
loose  and  drop  off  through  want  of  inspection  and 
attention.  They  wonder  why  the  body  of  the  car 
rattles  loose — little  knowing  that  proper  oiling  of  the 
springs  would  prevent  this  to  a  great  extent,  as  well 
as  provide  infinitely  more  comfortable  riding.  How 
many  motorists,  on  putting  the  car  up  for  the  win¬ 
ter,  take  the  precaution  to  jack  it  up  so  that  the 
springs  are  relaxed,  and  tires  are  off  the  floor? 

Care  of  tires  is  better  understood  than  formerly, 
yet  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  spare  tires  carried 
without  protection  from  light,  water,  or  oil — 
natural  enemies  of  rubber;  cases  of  obvious  over¬ 
inflation  with  the  consequent  danger  of  stone  bruises; 
underinflation,  with  rim-cutting  going  merrily  on; 
wide-open  cuts  gathering  dirt  and  grit  to  undei’mine 
the  tread  and  ruin  the  tire  when  a  simple  repair 
would  save  it;  scraping  of  thinly  protected  sides  of 
tires  against  curbs  or  in  deep,  hard  ruts,  and,  lastly, 
poor  adjustment  of  brakes,  resulting  in  one  wheel 
skidding  while  the  other  rolls  to  a  stop. 

“Trouble  shooting”  is  still  a  haphazard  procedure, 
resulting  oftentimes  in  such  hopeless  confusion  as  to 
require  expert  and  costly  readjustment.  When  will 
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motorists  learn  to  stifle  that  desire  to  “tinker”  with 
something,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  see  why 
it  runs  so  well?  Of  course  it  is  extremely  commend¬ 
able  to  take  care  of  your  car,  but  take  care  of  it, 
don’t  experiment  with  it  any  more  than  with  your 
watch  (which  is  a  much  less  intricate  bit  of  ma¬ 
chinery  by  the  way)  ;  fix  what  you  know  how  to  fix 
and  learn  how  to  fix  what  you  at  present  don’t  un- 


Lazy  Motorist,  after  his  first  year :  “Well,  I’ll  be  darned!’’ 

derstand,  but  if  you  don’t  understand  exactly  what 
you  are  doing,  hands  off! 

Another  remarkable  fact  is  that  while  every 
motorist  knows  what  skidding  is,  not  one  in  ten  at¬ 
tempts  to  find  out  how  to  handle  a  car  properly  once 
the  skid  has  commenced.  The  usual  procedure  is 
to  clamp  on  all  brakes,  look  fixedly  at  the  person 
or  object  you  are  skidding  into,  grasp  the  steer¬ 
ing  wheel  convulsively,  and  pray,  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  intelligent  handling  of  a  car  will  fre¬ 
quently  stop  the  skid  and  save  a  repair  bill  or  a 
damage  suit. 

The  same  general  attitude  is  present  when  get¬ 
ting  out  of  a  mud  hole.  Most  motorists  drop  into 
low  gear  and  speed  up  the  engine,  with  the  result, 
in  most  cases,  that  perhaps  both  tires  dig  themselves 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  hole,  are  cut  to  ribbons 
by  sharp  stones,  whereas  an  engine  speed  so  slow  as 
almost  to  stall  the  engine  will  give  enough  traction 
to  get  the  car  out,  and  there  will  be  no  injury  to 
the  tires. 

We  all  know  or  should  know  that  turning  the  en¬ 
gine  over  a  few  times  by  hand  on  a  cold  morning 
breaks  the  film  of  cold  oil  and  saves  the  battery 
from  an  excessive  drain.  But  do  we  always  do  it? 
We  all  know,  too,  that  painting  a  car  is  expensive, 
that  the  finish  can  be  ruined  by  washing  a  hot  car 
with  cold  water,  by  using  a  forceful  stream  of 
water,  by  using  the  same  sponge  for  the  gritty 
underbody  and  the  highly  polished  upper  body,  and 
so  on.  But  we  frequently  trust  the  washing  to  a 
garage  employee  of  whose  work  we  know  nothing. 
His  carelessness  may  cost  us  the  price  of  a  new 
coat  of  paint — from  $100  to  $250. 

Anyone  will  tell  you  that  instead  of  speeding  up 
to  within  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  the  place  where 
you  are  to  stop,  jamming  on  the  brakes  and  skid¬ 
ding,  the  more  sensible,  safer,  and  less  expensive 
way  is  to  slip  out  the  clutch  some  distance  away, 
and,  applying  the  brakes  gradually  in  plenty  of 
time,  to  come  to  a  gradual  stop  -yvithout  straining 
every  part  of  the  car,  wearing  the  tires,  and  tak¬ 


ing  chances  of  a  collision.  How  many 
times  is  the  looseness  of  an  important 
bolt  or  nut,  the  breakage  of  an  oil  line, 
the  chafing  or  rotting  of  electric  wires 
or  loosening  of  connections  concealed  by  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  dirt  until  it  is  too  late,  and  a  costly  repair 
bill  results  with  all  the  certainty  of  fate?  Is  it  the 
usual  custom  to  keep  an  automobile  engine  as  clean 
as  the  lowliest  steam  engine?  Just  look  under  your 
own  hood  for  the  answer! 

The  inexplicable  part  of  it  all  is  that  even  non¬ 
technical  people  can  prevent  practically  all  this 
damage  and  expenses  by  a  little 
logical  thinking. 

The  day  of  the  spendthrift  is 
ending,  in  this  as  in  other 
human  activities.  Already 
automobile  manufacturers  are 
carrying  out  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  assembling,  driving,  and 
“trouble  shooting”  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  their  own  men  and  their 
customers.  Commercial  schools 
are  furnishing  their  quota  of 
trained  men,  and  in  the  future 
an  automobile  driver,  especially 
the  professional  driver,  will  be 
required  not  only  to  know  how 
to  operate  his  vehicle  properly 
and  economically,  but  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  use  such  knowledge. 

Training  Courses 

THE  Motor  Transport  Corps 
of  the  United  States  army 
has  been  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  plans  for  training  mechanics 
and  drivers  for  efficient,  eco¬ 
nomical  100  per  cent  reliable 
operation  of  motor  vehicles,  the 
elimination  of  unthinking  care¬ 
lessness  and  “joy”  driving. 
The  officials  of  the  corps  had 
long  realized  the  necessity  of 
reliable  operation  of  vehicles  in 
war  time,  and  that  such  re¬ 
liability  depended  absolutely  on 
careful  driving,  economy  of 
fuel,  frequent  inspection,  and 
painstaking  care  at  all  times. 
As  no  sufficiently  competent 
drivers  could  be  secured  even  if 
the  high  wages  demanded  by  in¬ 
competent  drivers  could  have 
i  been  provided,  the  corps  early 

had  presented  to  it  the  necessity 
and  desirability  of  training  its  own  personnel  One 
school  has  already  been  established  at  Camp  Hola- 
bird,  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  the  corps  contem¬ 
plates  establishing  in  the  near  future  similar  schools 
at  Camp  Jesup,  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Camp  Normoyle 
at  San  Antonio,  and  Camp  Boyd  at  El  Paso,  Tex. 
The  corps  has  secured  the  services  of  such  recog¬ 
nized  automotive  experts  as  Professor  Fales  and 
Professor  Matheson  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Professor  Case  of  Ohio  State,  and 
many  others,  whose  identification  with  the  work 
assures  the  maximum  of  training  efficiency. 

The  course  of  training  includes  automobile  engi¬ 
neering;  internal  combustion  engines;  nomenclature: 
operations;  fuels;  carburetion;  lubricants;  magnetos; 
storage  batteries;  electrical  principles;  governors; 
adjustments;  tests;  chassis;  running  gear;  clutches; 
transmission ;  differential ;  axles ;  wheels ;  brakes ; 
tires,  both  solid  and  pueumatic;  operation  and  care 
of  motor  vehicles;  driving  trucks  and  tractors,  two 
and  four  wheel  drive;  passenger  cars;  motorcycles, 
solo  and  side  cars;  overspeeding;  overloading;  sim¬ 
ple  repairs;  trouble  shooting;  oiling,  greasing,  clean¬ 
ing;  care  of  cars  and  springs;,  construction  of  tem¬ 
porary  shelters,  machine  shops  and  so  forth,  and 
stenography  and  typewriting. 

Employment  Guaranty 

THE  recruit  enlists  for  three  years.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  approximately  4,000  trained  men 
will  be  discharged  from  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps  each  year,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  secure  quickly  from  the  civilian 
population  trained  mechanics  who  can  efficiently 
operate  our  vehicles  in  time  of  war,  the  corps  has 
adopted  the  sensible  policy  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  discharged  soldier  and  endeavoring  to  keep  him 
interested  in  army  organizations  similar  to  the  Re¬ 
serve  Corps.  Upon  the  man’s  discharge,  it  is 
planned,  by  cooperation  with  the  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers,  to  present  him  with  a  guaranty  of  work 
in  his  particular  trade  ( Continued  on  page  80) 
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XVII— Continued 

BRENA  began  to  climb,  gripping  the  hand- 
polished  rail  to  steady  her  nerves  by  the  force 
of  her  own  arm  muscles. 

“In!  This  my  house.  I  keep  for  Mister 
Glaub.  In!” 

She  passed  by  him  as  he  flattened  himself  against 
the  door  jamb. 

Four  closed  doors,  unpainted  and  covered  with 
penciled  signatures,  dates,  arithmetic,  and  scrawled 
faces  and  verses,  almost  filled  the  walls  of  the  nar¬ 
row  seven  feet  of  square  hall.  With  a  grunt,  like 
a  pig’s,  the  Mexican  opened  one  of  these  doors  and 
plucked  at  Brena’s  elbow. 

“Look!  What  I  say?  This  heem?” 

The  lantern’s  circle  of  light  rose  and  widened  as 
he  held  it  higher  until  it  covered  a  cot  on  which  a 
waking  sleeper  was  pushing  himself  up  on  one  arm 
and  reaching  under  a  pillow  with  the  other  hand. 

“A  lady,”  the  Mexican  said  and,  putting  the  lan¬ 
tern  on  the  bare  boards,  slid  out  and  closed  the  door. 

The  man  on  the  cot  sprang  up,  raised  the  lantern, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  high  exclamation  he  gasped  for 
another  breath  and  ejaculated:  “Brena!” 

“Yes,  Peter.  Thank  God,  Peter,  I  came  in  time.” 
“Time— time  for  what?  I’m  all  right,  dear.  I 
cabled  you  to  wait.” 

“I’d  started,  Peter.  I  didn’t  get  it.” 

“They  told  you  in  New  York?” 

“Yes,  Peter;  they  said  you’d  had  a  call.” 

“I  didn’t  say  so,  dear.  I  said  I  had  business  here.” 
“I  don’t  care — you  forget.  You  are  the  third — 
I  couldn’t  stand  it,  Peter.  It  was  you — that’s  dif¬ 
ferent.” 

“You’re  tired  out.”  He  held  the  lantern  higher 
again. 

“No,  I’m  not,  Peter,”  she  said  with  a  brisk,  un¬ 
convincing  lie.  “I  want  you  to  be  glad  I  came.” 

He  dropped  the  lantern;  it  went  out.  He  put  his 
arms  around  her  and  bent  her  head  close  to  his 
shoulder  as  he  patted  her  hair  with  the  open  palm 
of  his  hand.  He  said:  “Glad?  Me?  Glad?  Brena! 
I  can’t  say  it,  dear.  The  cup  runs  over  at  the  brim!” 
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THE  VANISHING  MEN 

By  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  ARTHUR  E.  BECHER 

The  Story — Peter  De  Wolfe,  soldier,  poet,  adventurer,  falls  in  love 
with  Brena  Selcoss.  She  returns  his  love,  but  she  is  already  mar¬ 
ried,  and  her  husband,  Compton  Parmalee,  has  vanished  as  myste- 
teriously  as  a  former  suitor,  Jim  Hennepin.  Vowing  to  solve  the 
mystery,  Peter  returns  to  America.  His  investigations  take  him  to 
Texas.  Brena,  in  terror,  follotvs  him.  A  half-breed  acts  as  tier  guide. 

and  that  which  counts  is  the  spirit  of  the  game 
that  leads  one  to  put  weight  most  often  on  the 
right  end.  All  this  he  said  to  her  in  the  one 

word:  “No.”  _ 

After  a  moment  her  hand  came  through  the  daik 

into  his. 

“I  think  we  are  all  right,  Peter,”  she  said.  it 
we  can  ever  have  each  other,  dear — forever  I  think 
could—” 

“Do  what?” 

“Work  out  something  pretty  fine.” 

“We  will,”  he  said.  “I’m  almost  at  the  point 
where  I  score,  Brena.  I’ve  brought  a  high- 
powered  car  here.  Two  hundred-odd  miles  into 
this  hell  of  desert.  And  to-morrow.  I  go  to¬ 
morrow.” 

He  struck  a  match  and  relit  the  lantern. 

“Tell  me,  Peter,”  she  said,  brushing  the  red- 
gold  hair  back  from  her  forehead. 

“I  did  tell  you.  I  said  I  had  a  theory — a 
theory  about  where  they  went — Hennepin  first 
—and  Parmalee.  If  I  am  not  right,  Heaven 
help  us!  I’ve  not  been  afraid  yet — not  in  my 
real  self.  If  I’m  right,  I’ll  laugh  at  myself 
for  toting  a  gun  around  and  for  a  lot  of  fool 
ideas  I’ve  had.  But  if  I’m  wrong  now,  I’d  be 
afraid.  I’m  no  coward,  but  I’d  squirm  with 
fear!” 

Her  eyes  were  full  of  a  troubled  expression. 
“But  you  don’t  tell  me,  Peter.” 

“I  can’t.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  if  I  was  wrong  it  would  always 
appear  to  you  that  I  had  been  the  inventor  of 
injustice.  Let  me  test  your  faith  in  me,  Brena. 
Give  me  three  days  more.” 

“Yes,  but  when  you  ride  off  into  the  desert — 
to  danger,  you  said,  provided  you  were  wrong — 
I’m  going  too.” 

“You  can’t.”  _  „ 

“Yes,  I  am  going  with  you,  Peter. 

“It  might  be  too  hideous.” 

“I  am  going.”  .  . 

The  strange  authority  with  which  she  sometimes 
spoke  was  now  in  her  voice  and  in  her  eyes;  it  was 
as  if  she  were  speaking,  not  out  of  herself  alone, 
but  as  one  who  voiced  a  decree  of  those  who  had 

willed  an  inexorable  end.  .  „ 

“Let  me  show  you  then  where  we  are  going,  he 
said  with  his  lips  pressed  together.  “Let  me  show 
you  a  map.  Let  me  tell  you  how  we  shall  have  to 
steer  our  way  over  a  trailless  waste  by  compass  as 
if  we  were  at  sea!  It’s  a  country  of  terrible  dis¬ 
tances  and  heat  and  thirst.  If  the  car  breaks  down, 
they’d  never  hear  of  us  perhaps.  .  .  • 

“We’d  be  out  there  for  years,”  she  said  in  a  voice 
of  one  who  in  a  great  happiness  feels  sleep  pulling 
down  the  eyelids,  drawing  its  mists  across  the  mind. 
“We’d  have  our  hands — like  this — together.  But 
very  bony,  I  suppose.  I’d  rather — do  that,  Peter 
than — not  have — each  other  .  .  .” 

XVIII 

AFTER  night  had  begun  to  creep  in  again  across 
the  desert  from  the  east,  with  a  flow  like  melted 
'  tar,  suddenly  that  ooze  was  split  in  the  middle 
by  the  great  arc  of  the  moon’s  top  coming  over  the 
horizon  like  the  top  of  a  bald  head  of  one  who  pulls 
himself  over  a  wall.  The  heat  of  the  day  yielded 
suddenly  to  the  patient  southeast  wind  whose  flow 
was  as  changeless  as  that  of  some  gentle  river. 

Brena,  who  had  slept  long  and  restfully  in  spite 
of  the  stinging  dry  heat,  had  awakened  before  the 
sun  had  gone  down  to  find  that  Peter  was  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  last  details  of  equipping  the  high-powered 
car  that  he  had  bought  in  El  Paso.  It  was  below  the 
window  in  the  old  courtyard  with  the  crumbling 

adobe  wall.  .  , 

“Hello,  he  had  said,  looking  up.  You  just  missed 
seeing  the  population  of  this  town.  The  entire  ten 
were  here.  (Continued  on  page  24) 


“I’ve  been  in  mortal  fear,  Peter,”  she  whispered 
and  shivered  in  his  arms.  “I  thought  I  had  sent  you 
away  to  your  end — the  thing  that  took  the  others. 

“No,”  said  he. 

“Can  you  tell,  Peter?” 

“I  can’t  tell — sure.  I  can  guess.  I  guess  I’m 
going  to  fix  everything.  If  not,  there’s  something 
too  big — too  ghastly — ” 

“But  if  you  never  came  back  to  me — if  any¬ 
thing—”  She  stopped.  “Why,  Peter,  I  flung  myself 
down  sometimes.  I  prayed  to  be  forgiven  for  ever 
having  spoken  to  you.  I  begged  relief  from  the 
hideous  idea  that  I  had  let  you  start  at  all.” 

“Look  here,”  he  said  severely.  “Did  you  send 
me  that  warning — to  the  steamer?” 

She  was  silent. 

“Answer.” 

“Yes.  I  thought  I  must  stop  you,  dear.” 

“Bad  business,”  he  said.  “Look  here,  Brena. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I’ve  been  figuring  what 
a  real  partnership  really  means.  And  it  can’t  ex¬ 
ist  without  perfect  unbroken  truth— playing  the 
game,  not  separately,  but  together — all  the  time — 
an  unbroken  record.” 

She  said:  “I  know.  There  isn’t  much  to  say. 
My  fear.  My  conscience.  And  it  was  you  who 
were  going  to  take  the  risk.  Not  anybody  else, 
Peter— and  I  loved  you.  I  took  the  paper  from  a 
package  from  the  chemist’s  shop.  I  wrote. 

“It  won’t  do,”  he  said  harshly.  “It  is  a  bad  spot 
on  the  fruit.” 


10R  a  long  time  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  cot 
without  a  word.  At  last:  “Peter.” 

“Yes.” 

“Tell  me,  Peter.  There  must  have  been  times 
when  you  wondered  about  me — doubted  me — ques¬ 
tioned  me.  Did  you  keep  faith?” 

He  waited,  but  his  answer  was  clear.  It  was  not 
only  an  answer  to  her  question ;  in  his  voice  there 
was  more — an  understanding  of  the  truth  that  right 
and  wrong  are  not  readily  divided  with  a  high,  im¬ 
passable  wall  between  them.  There  is  a  teetering, 
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Introducing  the  New  Federal  One  Tonner 


IN  introducing  the  newest  addition 
to  the  Federal  family  —  a  one  ton 
pneumatic  tired,  disc  steel  wheeled 
job  —  we  feel  that  we  have  attained  a 
definite  and  well  defined  goal  in  truck 
manufacture. 

Although  the  market  is  already  re¬ 
plete  with  trucks  of  “one  ton  capacity”, 
altogether  too  many  of  them  are  either  a 
heavy  truck  type  cut  down  and  light¬ 
ened  to  a  one  ton  classification,  or  else 
they  are  a  re-designed  passenger  car 
chassis  with  slightly  heavier  members, 
a  governor  controlled  motor  and  heav¬ 
ier  springs — the  result  being  called  a 
“one  ton  truck”. 


None  of  these  conforms  to  the  true 
requirements  of  the  man  who  wants  a 
truck — a  real  truck  through  and  through 
— built  from  the  ground  up  to  handle 
loads  of  one  ton  weight. 

The  new  Federal  one  tonner  is  a  one 
ton  truck.  It  was  conceived  as  a  one 
ton  job  from  the  very  first  blue  prints 
in  the  Draughting  Room  to  the  final 
O.  K.’d  design  in  the  office  of  our  Chief 
Engineer. 

Deliberately,  we  will  confess,  we  have 
set  about  building  a  truck  to  fill  a  need 
until  now  filled  only  by  make-shifts  in 
the  one  ton  field. 


The  Federal  one  tonner  is  built  to  hard, 
real  duty  truck  standards — yet  with 
the  advantages  of  more  power,  speed, 
electric  lights,  pressed  steel  frame,  disc 
steel  wheels,  pneumatic  cord  tires  and  a 
governor  controlled  speed  of  25  miles 
per  hour. 

We  predict  for  this  new  Federal  an 
immediate  preference — a  sweeping  vol¬ 
ume  of  public  favor — which  will  quickly 
distinguish  it  among  the  transportation 
units  of  the  decade. 

Prices  and  full  descriptive  literature 
including  specifications  will  be  promptly 
mailed  on  request. 


Federal  Motor  Truck  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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They  don't  know  we’re  going  to  strike  into  the  desert 

instead  of  going  eastward. 

He  had  held  up  his  fingers  to  count  on  them. 
“We’re  all  provisioned  now — from  the  general  store 

_ gasoline  cans,  water  in  demijohns,  matches,  canned 

beans,  and  other  things,  a  bottle  of  olives,  guaran¬ 
teed  very  old,  and  one  paper  napkin.  I  say— why 
do  you  ever  do  your  hair  up  at  all? „  It’s  rather  won¬ 
derful,  falling  all  around  like  that.” 

“I  didn’t  take  it  down.” 

“No  I  did.  I  ran  it  through  my  fingers  like  a 
miser  ’with  his  gold— and  his  untarnished  copper 
threads,  if  a  miser  has 
them  too.  Why  not  braid 
it?  We’re  going  where 
there  are  no  fashions, 

Brena.” 

“To-day?” 

“To-night.  There’ll  be 
a  white  moon  as  big  as  a 
plate  for  hours.  We’ll 
make  a  hundred  miles  at 
least  through  the  depres¬ 
sion  that  runs  along  the 
bed  of  some  prehistoric 
torrent  to  the  northwest. 

Thanks  to  old  Father  Car¬ 
los,  the  hard-headed  Jesuit, 
it’s  on  the  map.  Easy  to 
follow.” 


WHEN  the  purple 
crape  of  evening  had 
been  spread  over  the 
baking  sands,  and  the 
stars  had  been  set  out  in 
their  infinite  careless  pat¬ 
tern  in  the  high  desert  sky, 
the  car,  with  opened  muf¬ 
fler,  turned  her  nose  out 
of  the  trail  that  followed 
the  line  of  the  railroad 
and  began  to  kick  the  sand 
behind  as  if  she  were  a 
hound.  It  was  as  if  she 
were  leaving  forever  the 
sight  and  memory  of  man¬ 
kind. 

This  country  is  without 
mercy  to  living  things. 
After  thirty  miles  of  hard 
pulling  through  the  bare 
loose-surfaced  plain,  tossed 
gently  about  as  if  they 
were  riding  in  a  motor 
boat  over  the  long  rollers 
of  the  sea,  they  saw  be¬ 
fore  them  on  the  crest  of 


The  Vanishing  Men 

Continued  from  page  22 

der ;  it  was  like  a  world  of  hardened  concrete,  without 
flexibility,  without  a  motion.  She  listened  and  heard 
only  her  heart  and  the  throb  of  silence  that  comes 
only  in  places  of  utter  stillness. 

“I’m  glad  I’m  with  you,  Peter,”  she  said.  “There 
is  a  threat  in  the  desert,  isn’t  there?” 

He  nodded.  “We’ve  been  seventy-five  miles.  To 
a  man  on  foot  without  water  that  would  be  death — 
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“No,”  said  Peter,  ‘‘It  was  worse  than  that.  It  was  by  no  human  hand” 


sand  wave  a  running  pack  of  coyotes,  that  came  up 
addenly,  black  against  the  moonlight  like  dogfish 
fted  into  sight  on  a  wave.  But  after  that  all  vege- 
ition  and  even  the  cacti  which  stood  like  trained 
sals,  their  flappers  held  out  as  if  ready  to  begin 
dance,  became  sparse,  and  the  emptiness  was  that 
f  the  frontier  of  death  itself. 

Peter  turned  to  look  at  Brena.  Her  face,  illu¬ 
mined  by  the  moon,  was  lifted  a  little;  with  the 
air  blown  back  by  the  hot  wind,  her  eyes  ghs- 
gned  like  those  of  one  who  rides  toward  battle  in 
calm  spirit.  She  felt,  perhaps,  his  gaze  and,  tum- 
ig,  smiled.  She  wondered  why  he  had  been  un- 
filling  to  tell  her  why  they  went,  what  he  sought, 
he  facts  he  had  found. 

“Will  you  tell  me — afterward?”  she  asked. 

“Yes — if  I  win,”  he  answered.  “I  will  tell  you 
hen.  Before  that  I’ve  no  particular  right  to  do  it — 
ot  till  I’m  sure.  The  thing  is  too  tremendous!” 

She  pulled  back  the  silk  sleeves  from  her  round 
,rms  that  in  the  pale  moonlight  were  those  of  an 
.ncient  Grecian  marble.  She  folded  them  and,  as 
hey  drove  on,  fixed  her  dark  eyes  again  upon  the 
lorth  with  the  same  calm,  the  same  suggestion  of 
leing  the  possessor  of  a  spirit  as  eternal  as  that 
if  the  sea. 

When  the  moon  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  bowl 
if  the  sky,  De  Wolfe  looked  again  at  his  speedometer. 

“Did  you  notice  that  our  searchlight  no  longer 
jicks  up  little  insects  and  turns  them  into  flashes 
>f  silver?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.” 

He  stopped  the  car  to  fill  the  radiator. 

“We  are  coming  into  the  most  arid  land  in  the 
vorld,  where  no  rain  falls  and  there  is  no  dew.  It 
s  the  country  of  eternal  stillness.  There  is  no  life; 
lot  even  the  insects  exist  here.  There  is  no  motion, 
rhere  is  no  sound.  Listen!” 

Rrer  ’ooked  about  at  the  great  flat  disk  of  the 
Lood  with  her  hand  on  Peter’s  shoul- 


a  horrible  death  with  the  sand  dragging  at  the  feet — 
just  like  the  flies  one  sees  trying  to  pull  their  legs 
along  fly  paper,  with  the  heat  burning  all  moisture 
out  of  the  body,  with  the  silence  and  the  stillness 
inviting  him  to  madness,  and  his  aching  limbs  gradu¬ 
ally  turning  his  footpath  around  and  around  in 
smaller  circles  to  a  center  of  death.” 

They  plowed  on,  saying  little.  Brena  felt  the  in¬ 
fection  of  Peter’s  tensity;  at  times  it  caused  her  to 
grip  the  edges  of  the  leather  cushion  beneath  her. 
The  ride  became  like  a  nightmare  with  the  eternal 
desert  slipping  behind. 

AT  the  end  of  a  hundred  miles  dawn  began  to 
come  in  the  brilliant  colors  of  silken  veils  of 
rainbow  diversity  shaken  out  from  the  east. 
With  startling  suddenness  the  air  of  the  desert  be¬ 
came  the  tint  of  heliotrope.  The  dark  sky  split  into 
great  cracks  where  jagged  peaks  of  the  red  glow 
had  climbed,  and  then  with  a  clang  the  yellow  rays 
of  day  came  over  the  horizon  like  long  golden  spears 
of  a  charging  host  held  low  above  the  sands. 

Peter  had  driven  his  car  over  the  great  flat  disk, 
scarred  with  irregularity,  nevertheless  like  a  talking- 
machine  record  with  its  tiny  impressions.  The  hours 
had  called  for  endurance  of  smarting  eyes  that  had 
stared  so  long  for  gullies  or  chasms,  and  of  aching 
arm  muscles  that  had  held  the  twists  and  tugs  of 
the  front  wheels.  He  allowed  the  car  to  come  to 
a  stop  and  shut  off  the  engine. 

“Both  of  us  need  a  rest  and  water,”  he  said  to 
Brena.  “And  you  need  breakfast.” 

She  did  not  talk  to  him  as  he  fixed  the  car,  nor 
when,  having  looked  back  along  the  slight  cut  of 
the  old  prehistoric  torrent  bed  now  filled  almost  to 
its  old  banks  with  drifting  sands,  he  squatted  over  a 
map,  measuring  and  consulting  a  pocket  compass. 
His  anxiety  was  evident. 

They  went  forward  again,  however,  under  the  full 
light  of  day  into  a  trackless  waste  where  there  was 
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not  even  a  depression  to  guide  them  and  where 
Brena,  holding  the  compass  in  her  hands,  gave  direc¬ 
tions  to  him  as  he  moved  the  wheel.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  miles  more  Brena  uttered  an  exclamation. 

“What  is  that  on  the  desert?”  she  asked.  “Peter, 
look!  There!  To  the  left.” 

A  little  point  of  light  shone  on  the  sand  as  if  a 
diamond  had  caught  the  sunlight  and  had  extracted 
from  it  a  bit  of  its  essence  to  outshine  the  sun  him¬ 
self.  Peter,  steering  toward  it,  looked  down  over 
the  edge  of  the  car  as  one  might  look  over  the  edge 
of  a  boat  at  some  piece  of  strange  flotsam  sighted 

in  mid-ocean.  This  was 
strange  flotsam  indeed. 
Peter  having  stopped  the 
car  again  to  pick  it  up, 
showed  it  to  Brena;  it  was 
an  empty  vial  of  white 
glass. 

Peter  sprang  out  of  the 
car  and,  walking  about  in 
widening  circles,  searched 
the  ground.  He  appeared 
excited.  Time  and  time 
again  he  looked  at  the 
little  glass  vial. 

“Some  one  has  been 
here,”  said  Brena.  “I’m 
just  Irish  enough  to  say 
that,  Peter.” 

“Hush,”  he  said.  “I’ve 
seen  more  than  you  have 
seen.  It  means  everything 
to  us!” 

He  bent  over  her  as  if 
he  were  going  to  take  her 
in  his  arms,  but  he  tossed 
his  head  at  some  thought 
that  had  restrained  him, 
and  took  the  wheel  once 
more. 

AT  nine  o’clock  they 
came  within  sight  of 
'  a  great  mound  on  the 
desert;  it  appeared  as  if 
it  were  the  fat  round  back 
of  some  gigantic  creature 
»  that  had  buried  itself  for 
a  sleep  of  centuries  in  a 
sand  wallow  of  vast  area. 

“There  it  is!”  exclaimed 
De  Wolfe.  “Look,  Brena. 
Look  to  the  west.  Some¬ 
where  up  there  is  the 
Llano  Estacad  o — the 
Staked  Plain  —  as  the 
Spanish  explorers  called  it. 
And  thei’e’s  the  haze  on  the  horizon — the  haze  that 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  told  about.  It  comes  from 
the  colder  air  of  the  Mescalero  Ridge!” 

“And  it  means  that  we  have  found  our  way?” 
“Yes,  found  our  way.  There’s  ninety  miles  more.” 
“Where  are  we  going?” 

“To  the  oldest  city,  Brena,  in  America.  To  a  city 
at  the  base  of  a  high  cliff  built  of  clay  which  crum¬ 
bled  centuries  ago  into  dust.  The  wall  is  left  per¬ 
haps  as  it  was  two  centuries  ago.  A  dry  well.  A 
carving  upon  the  rock.  A  windless  place  occupied 
only  by  horned  toads  and  perhaps  one  other  mis¬ 
shapen  thing.” 

At  three  o’clock  they  had  stopped  again  to  eat; 
they  were  able  to  see  in  the  west  the  tops  of  distant 
mountains  marked  by  a  deeper,  duller  blue  than  the 
thin  cloudless  rotunda  of  the  sky.  An  hour  later 
they  came  within  sight  of  the  table-land  upon  which 
these  mountains  were  set  like  piles  of  food  upon  a 
giant’s  doorstep.  And  this  step  up— this  mesa — with 
its  precipitous  edge  marked  the  end  of  the  desert. 

“The  cliffs  that  rise  to  that  table-land  are  im¬ 
passable,”  said  Peter,  his  eyes  alight  and  his  voice 
filled  with  excitement.  “The  city  was  built  below 
their  protection  around  a  great  well  and  walled  in 
front  with  thick  fortifications.  We  shall  see  them, 
Brena!” 

When  at  last  they  had  come  to  these  crumbling 
walls,  with  the  great  gaping  mouth  of  an  ancient 
gateway,  the  sun  was  still  sending  down  its  heat  in 
throbbing  layers  over  the  desert.  It  slanted  down 
from  the  west,  following  the  angle  of  declivity  of 
the  wall  of  rock  behind  the  ruin  that  mounted  up 
in  ragged,  overhanging  crags  of  red  and  brown. 
Upon  the  base  of  this  rock,  rude'y  smoothed  and 
carved,  was  the  symbol  of  the  feathered  serpent. 

Brena  clutched  Peter’s  forearm.  “It  did  have1  a 
meaning,  then?”  she  said  ilting  syllables. 

“A  terrible  meaning  a.”  he  said  with 

awe<  itiifaied  on  page  84) 
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Save  the  Surface  Campaign" 


/  Doubleday  Page  &  Co. 

The  varnished  speed  boat  puts  its  sur¬ 
face  coaling  to  strenuous  tests  and  em¬ 
phasizes  what  we  can  expect  from  varnish 
in  our  own  homes  Every  surface  where 
varfiish  is  needed  should  be  protected, 
when  complete  protection  can  be  had  so 
easily. 


Somebody  Blundered 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

You  will  never  see  surface  protection 
neglected  on  the  steel  work  of  costly 
dredges,  unloading  and  conveying  ma¬ 
chinery.  Without  surface  coating  such 
equipment  would  at  once  become  a  mass 
of  rust  and  its  destruction  would  be  sure. 

Apply  the  same  reasoning  to  your  own 
metal  property. 


THIS  house  is  not  old,  but  look  at  its 
condition!  Anything  but  an  actual 
photograph  might  be  considered  an  exag¬ 
geration. 

Note  the  way  the  building  has  rotted 
away  under  the  eaves  owing  to  neglect. 

Paint — surface  protection — would  have 
prevented  this  ruin.  The  unpainted  metal 
eave  troughs  rusted  through,  water  got  into 
the  eaves  and  decay  did  the  rest.  Repair¬ 
ing  will  be  expensive  business. 

This  extreme  case  points  an  example 


which  any  property  owner  will  admit  is 
impressive.  Any  waste  through  lack  of 
surface  protection  is  unnecessary  wa^te. 
Damage  has  to  start  at  the  surface.  If  the 
surface  is  undamaged  the  property  lasts — 
repair  bills  are  avoided — money  is  saved. 

Your  house  may  or  may  not  be  well 
protected — it  will  pay  to  make  sure.  And 
remember  that  surface  protection  is  vital 
to  everything  you  own — to  all  wooden  and 
metal  property,  to  outbuildings,  to  machin¬ 
ery,  to  furniture,  to  everything  exposed  to 
weather  or  wear.  A  thousand  and  one 


things  grow  old  before  their  time  simply 
through  lack  of  surface  protection. 

Examine  your  property  as  closely  as  you 
would  expect  some  one  else  to  do  it  to 
whom  you  had  intrusted  its  care.  Save  the 
surface  and  you  save  all. 

<L 

VVe  have  prepared  a  book  which  you  will  find 
as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable.  It  will  tell  you 
some  new  things  about  surface  protection  as  a 
means  to  prevent  loss.  Thoroughly  illustrated. 
Send  for  a  copy.  Address  Save  the  Surface  Cam¬ 
paign,  Room  632,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia. 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

is  issued  h\  the  Save  the  Surface  Committee,  representing  the  Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied  Interests,  'whose 
products,  taken  as  a  'whole,  serve  the  primary  purposes  of  preserving,  protecting  and  beautifying  the 
innumerable  products  of  the  lumber,  metal,  cement  and  manufacturing  . industries ,  and  their  divisions. 
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He  trade  certain  discoveries  almost  at 
once  He  saw  a  couple  of  managers,  e 
had  as  you  may  Have  guessed,  a  certain 
manner,  a  presence  that  impressed  office 
uiys  and  other  superior  underlings.  But  at  the  idea 
that  a  novice  wanted  to  sell  motor  cars  those  in  au¬ 
thority  only  laughed. 

“My  dear  sir,  you’re  unquestionably  right— you 
could' sell  cars,”  said  one  sales  manager,  who  had 
time  to  spare  and  liked  to  hear  himself  taUc.  But 
so  could  my  office  boy— if  we  had  them  for  him  to 
sell.  We  can’t  make  deliveries- God  knows  when 
can.  Later  I  might  be  glad  to  talk  to  you.  But 
right  now  our  regular  selling 
force  is  busy  apportioning  the 
few  cars  we  can  get.  The  only 
selling  job  there  is  now  is  with 
trucks.” 

THAT  gave  Stewart  a  new 
line  of  thought,  at  least.  He 
knew  nothing  about  motor 
trucks — except  that  they  weie 
always  getting  stalled  on  French 
roads  during  the  war,  and  that 
men  who  could  swear  well 
enough  to  earn  the  respect  of  an 
army  mule  were  helpless  with 
them.  But  the  proposition 
seemed  simple.  If  touring  cars 
and  sedans  couldn’t  be  had,  and 
trucks  could — why,  he  must  tiy 
to  sell  trucks.  He  changed  his 
tactics.  And  by  a  combination 
of  luck  and  magnetism  he 
reached  the  office  of  the  harassed 
individual  who  was  responsible 
for  the  city  sales  of  the  Hamby 
truck. 

“What  makes  you  think  you 
can  sell  trucks,  Mr.  Stewart?” 
this  man  asked — fairly  enough. 

His  name  was  Rector,  and  Stew¬ 
art  liked  his  cynical  disposition 
to  look  upon  the  dark  side.  It 
marched  with  Stewart’s  mood. 

“I  can  because  I’ve  got  to, 
said  Stewart  tersely.  “I  wanted 
to  sell  limousines  to  people  1 
know,  but  there  aren’t  any  to 
sell.  So  I’d  like  to  try  selling 
trucks  to  people  I  don’t  know.’ 

He  vouchsafed  a  sketchy  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  situation.  Rec¬ 
tor  pounced  upon  the  salient 
point. 

“Then  you  don’t  need  a  draw¬ 
ing  account?  You  can  keep 
yourself  while  you’re  trying  to 

make  sales?”  r  .-***■.. 

“Yes.” 

“All  right.  Go  out  and  sell  a 
truck.  I’ll  have  some  one  show 
you  the  line  and  give  you  all  the 
dope  you  need  about  prices  and 
terms  and  gas  consumption  and 
the  rest  of  it.  Then  sell  a  truck 
and  I’ll  talk  territory  to  you.” 

“Sell  a  truck  where?”  “Anne — don’t!’ 

“Anywhere  —  to  anyone  who 
isn’t  using  trucks  now,  and 

hasn’t  ever  used  one.  You  may  butt  in  on  another 


The  Middle  of  the  Ladder 

Continued  from  page  9 

that  same  decision  a  dozen  times  in  the  last  two 
weeks.  Now,  while  the  impulse  was  strong,  he  acted 
upon  it.  He  went  to  the  telephone. 

“Bill!”  he  said  when  he  had  his  connection.  Any¬ 
one  taken  your  place  yet?  All  right— I  will.  I  can 
get  out  of  my  lease  here — they’ll  have  no  trouble 
renting  my  rooms.  You’re  getting  out  Thursday, 
aren’t  you?  Fine.” 

He  frowned  as  he  looked  from  his  front  windows 


sent  him  away  laughing,  able  to  look 
upon  his  venture  as  an  adventure.  She 
had  done  other  things,  too,  in  the  last 
few  weeks.  Very  subtly,  very  delicately, 
she  had  revised  Stewart’s  habits.  From  her  he 
had  learned  how  many  of  the  expensive  things  he 
had  always  done  were  really  unnecessary.  Through 
her  suggestions  he  was  forming,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  a  habit  of  economy.  Thanks  to  her,  he  felt 
it,  now,  a  point  of  honor  to  spend  less  than  his  in¬ 
come.  It  is  a  curious  thing — it  is  people  like  the 
Carthews,  who  need  give  no  thought  at  all  to  money, 
who  have  such  thoughts.  Conceivably,  of  course, 
that  is  why  they  have  money.  .  .  - 
His  ideas  about  selling  that 
first  truck  were  still  pretty 
vague  in  the  morning.  And  he 
couldn’t  start  at  once,  anyway. 
He  had  to  move.  He  called  up 
his  agents;  found  them  ready 
enough  to  release  him.  But — he 
must  move  at  once,  since  their 
consent  was  dependent  upon 
their  ability  to  give  instant  pos¬ 
session  to  a  new  tenant.  Could  he 
move  that  day?  He  thought  he 
could;  made  arrangements  with 
Bill  Johnston  to  receive  his 
things.  Then  he  called  up  a 
moving  concern.  But  others 
were  moving,  too,  it  seemed; 
their  equipment  was  all  busy. 

“You  ought  to  have  more 
trucks,”  he  said  curtly,  and  tried 
another.  Finally  he  found  a  man 
willing  to  serve  him — at  a  price. 
He  damned  both  man  and  price 
very  heartily. 

“Highway  robber!”  he  said, 
flushing  angrily  as  he  hung  up. 
“I’ll  go  out  and  find  some  one 
who’s  got  a  horse  and  wagon — ” 
He  grinned.  It  was  some  one 
with  a  truck  he  needed — a  Hamby 
one-ton  truck,  for  example. 


H 


N 


he  begged.  “You’re  mad  to-night.  Don’t  you  know  I  love  you? 


man’s  territory,  but  I’ll  square  it  if  you  do.” 

“But — how’ll  I  start?” 

“That’s  up  to  you!  If  you’ve  got  it  in  you  to  make 
good,  you’ll  find  some  one  who  never  thought  of 
using  a  truck  and  make  your  sale.  Let  me  know  if 
and  when  you  do  that.  G’morning.” 

Stewart  was  in  a  fine  rage  for  a  moment ;  then  he 
grinned.  He  could  see  Rector’s  point.  Rector,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  pointing,  invitingly,  to  that  mid¬ 
dle  rung  and  saying:  “There  it  is — if  you  want  to 
reach  it,  jump,  darn  your  hide,  jump!  Don’t  ask  me 
for  a  stepladder  to  help  you  up!” 

He  spent  the  rest  of  that  day  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Hamby  truck,  inside  and  out.  He  drifted 
into  the  repair  shop,  and  earned  the  liking  and  re¬ 
spect  of  a  busy  lot  of  mechanics  by  pitching  in  and 
helping  them.  He  paralyzed  a  salesman  by  his  sheer 
nerve,  too,  and  went  along  with  a  demonstrator, 
picking  up  much  useful  patter  by  so  doing.  When 
he  went  home  to  bathe  and  dress  before  he  dined  at 
Anne  Carthew’s  he  felt  better  than  he  had  since  the 
morning  his  rent  had  been  raised. 

And,  incidentally,  as  he  stood  and  looked  out  over 
tfie  park  to  the  distant  river,  where  the  afterglow 
of  tv  sunset  still  tinged  the  smoke  with  red  and 
:'le  a  decision.  He  had  made  and  unmade 


again.  The  only  view  from  Bill  Johnston’s  windows— 
which  after  Thursday  would  be  his — was  of  back 
yards  and  distant— moderately  distant— tenement 
houses.  But  the  place  was  comfortable,  and  the  rent 
was  just  one-third  of  his.  He  was  glad,  really,  that 
old  Bill  was  going  abroad.  He  was  going  to  make 
money,  to  be  sure,  but  he  wanted  it  for  himself,  not 
for  creditors  acquired  while  he  was  waiting  to  earn  1  . 

ANNE  was  amused  by  his  report  that  night.  If 
she  was  touched,  too,  and  she  probably  was,  she 
'  didn’t  let  him  see  that.  Anne,  you  know,  was 
rather  a  rare  person.  Money  was  so  emphatical  y 
a  part  of  her  background  that  it  was  remarkable 
that  she  could  understand  so  completely  the  part  1 
played  in  human  affairs.  Her  father,  Lane  Carthew, 
wouldn’t  have  called  himself  a  rich  man,  probably; 
that  showed,  really,  how  rich  he  was.  Anne  had 
money  of  her  own,  too.  But  it  had  never  occurred 
to  her  to  suggest  that  Stewart  take  her  income  into 

account.  .  „ 

“I  hate  to  think  that  you’re  giving  up  your  rooms, 
she  said  “But  you  couldn’t  have  stayed  there  so 
very  much  longer,  of  course,  anyway  Now ’  who  s 
going  to  buy  that  truck?”  She  frowned  delightfully. 
“I  must  try  to  start  a  fad — have  a  truck  race 
So  she  flung  a  cover  of  gayety  upon  the  business; 


E  spent  the  morning  hunt¬ 
ing.  Truck  owners,  it  was 
plain,  were  in  the  same 
economic  group  as  the  owners 
of  radium  mines  or  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  a  Broadway  hit.  They 
didn’t  care  whether  Mr.  Grant 
Stewart  did  business  with  them 
or  not.  And  he  was  just  stiff 
enough  to  refuse  to  be  held  up. 
In  the  end  he  opened  negotia¬ 
tions  with  one  Antonio  Palisi. 
Antonio  was  a  business  man ; 
the  nature  of  his  business  was 
uncertain.  Stewart  came  upon 
him  on  Third  Avenue,  as  he  was 
serving  the  noonday  meal  to  his 
horse.  It  was  the  horse  really, 
plus  the  wagon  attached  to  it, 
that  attracted  Stewart’s  atten¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  he  liked  An- 
onio’s  looks. 

Antonio  wasn’t  too  busy.  That 
morning  he  had  brought  in  a 
load  from  a  Long  Island  town ; 
the  afternoon  was  free.  He  was  not  unwilling  to 
assist  in  the  transportation  of  Stewart  s  goods.  But 
he  would  have  to?  have  a  helper.  Stewart  volun¬ 
teered;  Antonio,  after  some  deliberation,  accePte^ 
him.  Antonio  spoke  faultless  English;  he  had 
learned  that,  it  turned  out,  in  the  army. 

Four  trips  it  took  to  complete  the  job.  Stewart 
unquestionably,  lost  caste  with  the  attendants  of  the 
house  he  was  leaving.  But,  precisely  because  he  was 
leaving,  he  didn’t  care.  He  even  grinned  and  waved 
his  hand  cheerfully  to  Anne  and  Margaret  Blaine 
whom  he  passed,  on  one  trip.  And  when  Anne 
stopped  and  beckoned  he  checked  Antonio  s  P10Sies  • 
jumped  down  from  the  perch  he  had  found  on  a  book¬ 
case,  and  went  across  the  street  to  them. 

“I  refused  to  be  held  up— so  Antonio  and  I  are 

doinsr  it  on  our  own,”  he  explainedi. 

“I’m  rather  proud  of  you,  Grant,”  said  Anne,  so 
low  that  Margaret  couldn’t  hear.  Margaret  was 
amused,  but  then,  of  course,  she  whsn  t  m  love  with 

St“Sorry  we  can’t  give  you  a  lit t,”  said  Stewart. 
“But  we’re  overloaded  now.  Bucephalus  is  threaten- 

Anne^thought  of  something.  She  almost  spoke, 
but  she  pursed  her  lips,  instead,  and  then  smiled 
Stewart,  who  (Continued  on  page  76) 


WITH  the  announcement  of  this  aluminum- 
ized  Premier,  carrying  its  distinctive  elec¬ 
trically-controlled  automatic  gear  shift,  America 
seizes  permanent  leadership  from  Europe  in  the 
fine  car  field.  Incomparably  refined  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  consummately  balanced,  finished  to  the  limit 
of  human  patience,  and  with  an  individualized 
luxuriousness  so  far  unreached  by  any  European 
builder,  this  car,  whether  you  own  it  or  not, 
will  make  you  just  a  little  prouder  of  your 
Americanism,  and  give  you  just  a  little 
more  confidence  in  America’s 
to  excel. 


The  new  third  lever,  illustrated  on  the  quadrant  above,  so  far  as 
the  operator  is  concerned,  is  all  there  is  to  Premier’s  Cutler-Hammer 
Magnetic  Qear  Shift.  No  other  car  in  existence  possesses  this 
advantage;  neither  does  any  car  possess  Premier's  distinctive 
aluminum  motor  feature.  The  open  car ,  completely  equipped 
with  two  spare  cord  tires,  two  spotlights,  double  ventilating  wind¬ 
shield  and  the  greatest  number  of  detailed  advantages  ever  show¬ 
ered  on  any  car,  sells  f.  o.  b.  factory,  for  $4300  in  comparison 
with  European  cars  costing  in  many  instances  twice  to 
three  times  as  much  for  the  chassis  alone. 
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This  dependable  craft  for 
traffic  in  the  air  marks  the 
morning  of  a  brand  new  day 


For  sale  now — and  ready  for 
immediate  use  —  the  United 
Aircraft ! 

For  the  first  time  in  the  world's 
history  the  flying  ship  becomes  a 
thing  of  commerce — a  thoroughly 
practical  utility  for  business  and 
pleasure. 

Over  safe,  smooth  pavements 
in  the  air  you  may  now  travel  at 
new  speeds — at  reasonable  cost 
— free  from  dust  and  blow-outs 
— up  where  the  vision  is  big  and 
the  ozone  is  chuck-full  of  fine 
exhilaration. 

Remake  your  map  of  the  world 
— shrink  it ! 

That  distant  city  to  which 
you  habitually  travel,  your  coun¬ 
try  home,  the  outlying  golf  club, 
the  widely  scattered  branches  of 
your  business,  all  far  away  places 


are  by  this  means  brought  mirac¬ 
ulously  near. 

It’s  the  shortest  way  from  here 
to  there — and  by  far  the  pleas¬ 
antest. 

A  time  and  distance  annihilator 
—  at  your  service ! 

Out  of  the  great  test  of  the 
World  War  came  the  United 
Aircraft.  The  most  dependable 
factors  which  the  stress  of  the 
times  evolved  are  incorporated 
in  its  construction. 

It  is  built  by  men  who  have 
the  “ know-how” — engineers  and 
executives  who  are  responsible 
for  some  of  the  big  achievements 
of  the  war  —  both  here  and 
abroad. 


Now — let  it  be  the 
of  a  new  day  for  you. 


morning 
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United  Aircraft 

( Incorporated ) 

New  York  Chicago 


One  for  water  and  one  for  land — two  United  models,  Vought 
design,  flying  boat,  speed  76-45  m.  p.  h.,  V  E  10,  $8500;  land  plane, 

speed  83-45  m.  p.  h.,  V  E  14,  $8000;  three  seats;  complete  with  equip- 

ment,  ready  to  fly.  Particulars  from  general  sales  office,  1018  South 

Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. — or  from  our  representative  in  your  city. 
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RICH  MAN,  POOR  MAN,  REGGAR  MAN— 

And  All  the  Others  Will  Fiy  Soon,  Says  America’s  Second  Ace 


PERHAPS  an  airplane  is  a  thing  apart  from 
your  life.  At  least  you  think  that  you  are 
interested  and  affected  by  the  airplane  only 
indirectly,  if  at  all.  It  is  no  longer  a  novelty ; 
you  are  familiar  with  its  exploits  in  war  and  perhaps 
you  are  skeptical  of  the  claims  that  have  been  made 
for  its  future  in  peace  times.  If  you  are  like  many 
men,  who  regard  aviation  with  indifference,  you  do 
not  expect  the  airplane  to  play  an  important  part 
in  your  life.  If  so,  consider  the  following  situation : 

You  and  your  family  are  living  in  a  medium-sized 
city,  and  some  member  of  your  family — perhaps  your 
little  boy  or  girl — is  taken  seriously  ill.  The  disease 
is  of  a  baffling  and  dangerous  nature,  and  if  the 
little  one  is  to  survive,  the  services  of  an  expert  spe¬ 
cialist  must  be  secured  at  once.  The  local  medical 
talent  does  not  include  such  a  man,  and  the  nearest 
doctor  whom  you  feel  you  can  trust  is  Dr.  Blank, 
living  in  a  large  city  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
away.  You  telephone  to  Dr.  Blank;  and  when  you  do 
you  learn  that  he  is  to  operate  at  ten  o  clock  that 
morning.  After  the  operation  the  next  train  to  your 
city  is  at  2.45,  and  it  arrives  at  7  p.  m.  So  you  and 
your  wife  and  perhaps  the  family  physician  sit  down 
for  the  long,  weary  watch  until  7.30  that  evening,  to 
hope  and  perchance  to  pray,  that  the  time— the  pre¬ 
cious  time — will  not  be  too  costly  for  the  surgeon  s 
skill  when  he  comes. 

Now  consider  the  difference  that  the  airplane  will 
make  to  you.  If  Dr.  Blank’s  city  is  large  enough, 
within  two  or  three  years  it  will  boast  of  an  aerial 
taxi  company — Chicago  already  has  one — and  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  operation  Dr.  Blank  will  take  an 
airplane  for  your  home.  Assuming  that  he  takes  the 
air  at  10.45,  he  will  be  at  the  bedside  of  your  child 
before  one  o’clock,  giving  him  six  hours  in  which  he 
can  work  to  make  your  child  well  again.  It’s  worth 
while,  isn’t  it? 

That  is  one  radical  difference  the  airplane  will 
make— it  will  save  time,  time  that  means  lives.  But 
there  are  other  differences  almost  as  important.  With 
an  expert  man,  such  as  Dr.  Blank,  time  is  money— 
and  if  the  time  be  consumed  in  riding  on  railroad 
trains  that  time  must  be  paid  for  in  dollars  and 
often  in  suffering. 

Suppose  the  doctor  had  to  take  a  train  and  travel 
all  night.  His  efficiency  is  lowered  by  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey.  But  with  the  airplane  you  get  the  same 
service  as  before,  and  you  get  it  sooner,  possibly  on 
the  very  afternoon  when  you  most  need  him.  The 
difference  he  can  make  in  his  fee  will  pay  for  any 
extra  expense  of  an  air  trip,  and  will  enable  him  to 
place  his  skill  at  the  disposal  of  many  more  people 
than  he  can  serve  at  present. 

This  is  no  unfounded  prediction  that  I  am  making, 
for  on  October  5  Sir  James  Purves  Stewart,  a  fa¬ 
mous  London  surgeon,  flew  from  London  to  Leeds 
and  went  from  there  by  automobile  to  perform  an 
operation  on  one  of  his  old  patients  who,  being  dan¬ 
gerously  ill,  demanded  immediate  attention.  The 
trip  was  made  necessary  because  of  the  British  rail¬ 
road  strike.  In  years  to  come,  when  the  public  is 
educated  to  the  advantages  of  the  airplane,  it  will 
be  used  from  choice  rather  than  necessity. 

Thus,  within  five  or  ten  years  the  airplane  will 
make  expert  medical  and  surgical  services  available 
to  everyone,  no  matter  in  how  rural  a  community 
they  may  live,  for  there  are  few  communities  more 
than  three  or  four  hundred  miles  from  cities  large 
enough  for  a  specialist  to  make  his  home.  Specialists 
can  serve  more  patients,  do  more  good,  and  make 
more  money  than  they  do  now,  for  the  airplane  will 
enable  them  to  devote  to  their  work  the  time  they 
now  spend  on  railway  trains. 

Save  Your  Money 

IF  you  doubt  this,  consider  what  is  being  done  right 
now  by  the  second  class  of  men  mentioned  in  our 
rime — that  is,  the  lawyers.  Like  doctors,  expert 
lawyers  are  men  whose  time  is  extremely  valuable. 
They  are  men  whose  presence  is  often  desired  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Here  is  a  typical  example 
of  the  uses  to  which  the  airplane  is  already  being 
put:  one  of  the  regents  of  Ohio  State  University 
•  lives  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  He  attends  the  sessions  of  the 
ooard  in  Columbus  by  means  of  an  airplane  which 
he  pilots  himself.  The  use  of  this  ultramodern 
means  of  transportation  saves  him  half  a  day 
each  trip,  and  half  days  are  always  important  to 
the  busy  man  of  many  affairs. 


By  REED  GRESHAM  LANDIS,  D.F.C. 

Complicated  cases  in  which  trials  are  going  on  at 
various  points  and  in  which  the  other  fellow  springs 
a  surprise  at  some  trial  during  the  absence  of  your 
expert  counsel— get  him  “on  the  job”  by  airplane! 
An  eleventh-hour  witness  discovered  in  a  distant 
city  can  be  produced  without  causing  undue  delay 
so  soon  as  the  airplane  comes  into  its  own. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  October  4,  1919, 
shows  what  is  already  being  done.  A  Fremont 
(Neb.)  judge,  F.  W.  Button,  left  that  city  for 
Schuyler  (Neb.),  thirty  miles  west,  where  he  held 
court.  He  announced  that  he  would  continue  to  use 
the  air  route  in  “riding  his  circuit.”  His  pilot  was 
E.  J.  Robins,  a  former  army  aviator,  who  is  a  law¬ 
yer  and  who  had  a  case  to  try  in  Schuyler.  It  may 
not  be  many  years  before  this  practice  will  become 
so  common  that  the  Associated  Press  would  be  as 
likely  to  tell  of  a  judge  taking  a  mere  train  for  an¬ 
other  city  to  sit  in  court. 

In  the  cases  of  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer,  both,  of 
whom  are  experts,  you  are  requiring  services  of  men 
whose  time  per  minute  is  commensurate  in  value 
even  with  the  present  high  expense  of  aerial  travel. 
Setting  aside  the  fact  that  you  may  want  to  go  to 
them,  either  to  consult  a  lawyer  in  some  emergency 
or  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a  physician  or 
surgeon  who  is  the  one  man  who  can  save  'you — and 
in  the  latter  case  you  will  have  a  well-appointed 
“ambulance  airplane”  at  your  service — there  are 
plenty  of  circumstances  in  which  you,  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  business  man,  will  make  use  of  airplane  trans¬ 
portation.  Within  the  next  five  years  the  merchant 
will  have  constant  occasion  for  the  use  of  an  air¬ 
plane  in  his  business. 

Here  is  one  case  in  point:  A  certain  large  manu¬ 
facturing  business  in  Chicago  has  branch  factories 
in  Muskegon,  Mich.,  and  Dubuque,  Iowa,  as  well  as 
branch  offices  scattered  through  neighboring  States. 
I  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  matter  of  aerial  trans¬ 
portation  recently  with  the  president  of  the  con¬ 
cern,  and  together  we  figured  out  that,  even  on  the 
basis  of  present  “war  prices”  in  aviation,  he  could 
save  by  keeping  an  airplane  and  pilot  at  hand  to 
gather  in  his  branch  managers  and  factory  super¬ 
intendents  for  conferences.  At  present  two  days  are 
practically  ruined  for  other  purposes  for  the  outlying 
men,  when  called  to  Chicago;  with  an  airplane  the 
whole  business  could  be  transacted,  in  an  afternoon. 

Here  is  an  even  better  case:  At  the  present  time 
an  American  airplane  concern  is  putting  out  a  small 
fleet  of  carrying  planes  and  a  larger  “mother  ship  ’ 
to  carry  gasoline,  etc.,  for  the  smaller  flyers,  the 


whole  unit  to  be  used  in  supplying  a  system  of  five 
mines  in  Siberia.  At  present  these  mines  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  food,  tools,  etc.,  and  ship  out  their  product 
by  camel — a  method  which  takes  weeks  each  way  at 
best.  The  caravans  are  frequently  interfered  with 
by  roving  bandits,  many  of  whom  seem  to  depend 
on  the  trains  of  this  particular  company  for  then- 
spending  money  and  supplies.  The  airplane  system 
will  eliminate  these  troubles — a  hint  which  many 
mine  operators  in  Mexico  might  be  glad  to  receive. 

If  neither  of  these  cases  touch  you,  there  are 
others  which  will.  Aerial  delivery  of  packages  will 
bring  your  purchases  to  you  in  the  future.  One 
clothing  firm  in  the  Middle  West  is  now  making  de¬ 
liveries  of  clothing  to  neighboring  cities  by  airplane. 

I  can  confidently  predict  that  it  will  not  be  long  be¬ 
fore  aerial  express  lines  will  be  operated  between  the 
larger  cities,  paralleling  the  present  aerial  postal 
service.  When  that  time  comes,  delivery  of  impor¬ 
tant  parts  of  machinery,  needed  drugs,  chemicals, 
valuable  plans,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things  that 
you  so  often  need  in  a  hurry,  will  be  a  matter  of 
hours  instead  of  days  as  at  present.  Every  business 
man,  knowing  his  own  needs  of  speed,  can  recount  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ways  in  which  the  airplane  can  save  money, 
time,  and  energy,  either  in  getting  articles  by  the 
air  route  or  in  taking  the  air  himself  in  a  sky  taxi. 

Let  the  Robber  Beware! 

AS  to  “chiefs” — well,  the  airplane  is  already  work¬ 
ing  for  them  all  over  the  country,  no  matter 
what  your  idea  of  a  chief,  may  be.  If  he  be  a 
“chief  of  industry,”  his  case  has  already  been 
touched  upon,  although  it  is  interesting  to  note  in 
addition  that  last  spring  the  newspapers  carried  the 
announcement  that  J.  P.  Morgan  had  just  instituted 
airplane  service  for  carrying  his  manager  to  distant 
parts  of  his  properties,  the  plane  being  equipped 
with  radiotelephone  to  permit  constant  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  base.  If  the  chiefs  are  of  other  varie¬ 
ties,  the  possibilities  are  legion. 

Chiefs  of  forest  preserves  in  {California  have  used 
airplanes  for  patrol  duty  over  the  wooded  areas,  in 
the  search  for  possible  forest  fires.  You  can  imagine 
how  effective  a  plane  could  be  dropping  chemical  fire- 
extinguisher  bombs  on  to  burning  areas.  Ranch  bosses 
of  the  West  have  realized  the  possibilities  of  using 
airplanes  to  search  for  missing  cattle,  to  run  down 
maverick  branders,  and  patrol  boundary  lines. 

Consider  the  chief  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper. 
Already  these  chiefs  have  made  use  of  the  airplane 
for  delivering  pictures  and  reporters  in  case  of  im¬ 
portant  events — pictures  of  the  Dempsey-Willard 
fight,  for  instance,  were  distributed  over  the  north¬ 
ern  half  of  the  Ohio  Valley  by  airplane — and  I  have 
been  told  that  one  of  Chicago’s  leading  newspaper 
publishers  has  under  consideration  Die  use  of  the  air¬ 
plane  as  a  regular  means  of  getting  reporters  “on 
the  job”  on  important  stories  in  near-by  cities,  such 
as  hurricanes,  floods,  riots,  and  the  like.  The  avia¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  Boston  “Post”  has  his  own  plane 
for  covering  assignments.  He  is  but  a  pioneer  in  a 
field  of  limitless  possibilities  for  newspaperdom. 

The  chief  of  police  will  soon  be  wedded  to  the  air¬ 
plane.  If  you  lived  in  the  country  and  you  had  been 
robbed  by  an  auto  bandit,  it  would  certainly  hearten 
you  to  see  the  chief  take  wings  after  the  robber.  A 
recent  round-up  of  bank  bandits  was  accomplished  in 
Michigan  by  means  of  an  ah  plane,  and  both  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  have  aerial  police  to  patrol 
their  water  fronts.  Venice,  Cal.,  with  its  chief  of 
police,  who  was  a  former  army  flyer,  should  not  be 
omitted  in  describing  the  activities  and  possibilities 
of  the  men  who  protect  you  by  making  the  world 
unsafe  for  crooks. 

Incidentally,  the  seaplane  as  an  adjunct  to  the  life¬ 
saving  service  of  the  Coast  Guaro  is  gaining  each 
day  in  importance  to  the  mariner. 

You  May  Be  a  Sky  Commuter 

F  you  are  a  rich  man,  the  whole  matter,  for  you, 
is  settled,  for  you’ll  be  airplaning  within  a  very 
few  years.  If  you  don’t  learn  how  to  handle  your 
own  ship,  or  if  your  son  doesn’t  come  home  from  col¬ 
lege  and  get  you  up  for  a  whirl,  the  aerial  bus  line 
will  get  you  when  you  commute  from  summer  resort 
or  summer  home  to  your  place  of  business.  It  is  no 
idle  dream,  the  air  commuters’  bus;  it  is  being  built 
right  now  to  serve  one  community  near  Chicago,  and 
once  its  ( Continued  on  page  84) 
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No  Name  Over  the  Door; 
Yet  Everybody  Knows 
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A  Correct  Size 
for  Every  Car 
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ON  Fifth  Avenue  there  is  a 
Jeweler  whose  name  is  famous 
the  world  ’round. 

You  know  why.  You’d  stake  your 
fortune  on  the  value  and  flawless 
quality  of  articles  purchased  there. 

Their  patrons,  the  owners  of  these 
well  known  cars,  know  why,  because 
they  accept  a  reliable  name  as 
guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

They  have  Prest-O-Lite  Batteries 
in  their  cars  for  the  same  reason. 
They  know  the  name  and  that  is 
sufficient.  They  can  be  sure  of 
snappy  ignition,  an  instantaneous 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY, 

Kohl  Building 

In  Canada,  Prest-O-Lite  Co. 


start  and  bright  lights  at  night  be¬ 
cause  each  of  these  cars  was 
equipped  with  a  Prest-O-Lite  Bat¬ 
tery  by  the  maker  at  the  factory. 

For  the  same  reason  more  than 
twenty  makers  of  leading  cars  have: 
turned  to  Prest-O-Lite,  during  the 
last  two  years,  paying  more  to  equip 
all  their  cars  with  Prest-O-Lite 
than  other  batteries  would,  cost. 

For  reliable  battery  repairs— any 
make — go  to  one  of  Prest-O-Lite’s 
1000  Service  Stations  nearest  you. 
And  when  your  present  battery  is 
“shot”,  replace  with  a  Prest-O-Lite 
— and  enjoy  driving. 

Inc.,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York. 

San  Francisco 

of  Canada,  Limited.  Toronto 
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Deep  ruts  oa  a  Northwestern  rand 


SIX  million  one  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand 
six  hundred  and  seventeen  motor  vehicles 
(trucks  and  pleasure  cars),  not  including  240,- 
564  motorcycles  and  107,000  Government-owned 
trucks  and  passenger  cars,  were  registered  in  the 
United  States  during  1919. 

They  had  some  2,300,000  miles  of  road  over  which 
to  travel,  according  to  statistics.  According  to  facts , 
less  than  300,000  miles  of  these  roads  are  fit  for 
any  sort  of  all-year  automobile  travel,  and  less  than 
50,000  miles  of  the  more  than  2,000  000  are  of  a 
really  permanent,  well-wearing  value.  Of  all  our 
roads,  10  per  cent  are  improved  roads  and  2  per 
cent  really  good,  lasting,  permanent  highways  of 
concrete,  brick,  bituminous  surface,  macadam,  or 
similar  long-wearing  material. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  spent  an  almost 
unaccountable  sum  on  its  roads,  but  it  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  value  for  the  money  spent.  It  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  value  for  the  money  expended  because  roads 
have  been  improperly  built,  or  have  been  built  in  the 
wrong  places,  or  have  been  properly  built  but  im¬ 
properly  planned,  so  that  they  did  not  stand  up 
under  the  traffic  they  were  designed  to  carry  or 
the  traffic  which  the  good  surface  attracted.  And 
because  of  utter  lack  of  centralization  in  planning 
and  spending  money  for  roads,  there  were  the  to-be- 


A  track  in  the  Southwest  breaks  through  a  culvert  built  of  cottonwood  saplings 


expected  results  of  money  waste; — waste  due  to  in¬ 
efficiency  and,  in  some  cases,  to  graft  and  political 
rather  than  engineering  methods  in  construction  and 
maintenance. 

The  situation  in  a  single  State  may  be  considered 
as  fairly  typical  and  brings  statistics  to  bear  upon 
the  matter  which  are  at  least  comprehensible  in 
magnitude. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  during  the  past 
twenty-one  years,  something  more  than  $130,000,000 
has  been  spent  upon  good  roads.  Mr.  H.  E.  Breed, 
formerly  First  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Highways 
of  the  Empire  State,  says  of  this  expenditure:  “For 
our  $130,000,000  we  have  only  1,092  miles  of  durable 
pavement.  The  average  life  of  the  semidurable  or 
nondurable  types  which  comprise  more  than  5,820 
of  our  remaining  miles  is  not  more  than  five  years, 
at  nominal  maintenance.  Most  of  these  roads  have 
already  passed  that  age,  and  are  kept  in  service 
only,  through  excessive  maintenance.  That  is  a 


poor  return  for  our  investment.  We  can  and 
must  get  far  better  results  from  future  expendi¬ 
tures.” 

For  several  years  the  entire  country  has  been 
spending  money  at  the  rate  of  $250,000,000  a  year 
for  the  cause  of  good  roads.  This  year  the  sum 
will  hardly  be  less  than  double  that  amount.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years  more  than  $2,000,000,000 
has  been  spent. 

But  we  have  not  the  good  reads  to  show  for  the 
money. 

There  must  be  a  reason,  and  a  good  one.  Only  a 
pessimist  or  a  demagogue  would  contend  that  graft 
— intentional  stealing,  in  other  words — could  divert 
a  large  part  of  so  vast  a  sum  from  its  legitimate 
destination  to  private  pockets. 

That  reason  appears  to  lie  rather  in  the  way  we 
spend  our  money  than  in  the  morals  of  those  who 
spend  it,  and  in  the  carelessness  and  indifference 
of  those  whose  money  is  spent,  as  to  how  it  is 


spent,  rather  than  to  any  con¬ 
nivance  in  misappropriation  of 
public  funds. 

In  the  forty-eight  States  of 
the  Union  there  are  3,016  coun¬ 
ties  and  a  much  larger  number 
of  townships.  In  every  State 
there  is  some  sort  of  a  high¬ 
way  commission,  board,  or  com¬ 
missioner,  and  in  most  every 
State  and  county  some  variety 
of  money  -  spending  machine. 
With  forty-eight  ideas  as  to 
State  roads,  three  thousand 
and  sixteen  ideas  as  to  county 
roads,  some  fifteen  thousand 
county  commissioners  and  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  sal¬ 
aried  clerks,  officials,  and  polit¬ 
ical  appointees,  all  engaged  in 
the  disbursing  of  money  appro¬ 
priated  for  roads  from  public 
funds  or  money  raised  for 
county  roads  through  the  sale 
of  county  bonds,  or  money  ob¬ 
tained  for  township  roads  and 
streets  through  either  bond 
sales  or  special  taxation,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  a  wealth  of  opportunity  for 
the  leak  of  money  and  for  that  lost  motion  whic 
absorbs  the  efficiency  of  the  engineer's  plans  and 
produces  roads  which  are  not  worth  what  they 

cost.  .  , 

Nor  is  the  general  public  without  blame  m  the 
matter.  It  all  too  frequently  demands  the  greatest 
possible  length  of  smooth,  hard  road  for  its  bonds 
or  tax  money  expended,  without  reference  to  grade, 
width,  lasting  quality,  out-of-sight  drainage,  or 

location.  „  „ 

A  road,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  no  different 
from  any  other  material  commodity — the  greater  the 
quantity  for  the  price  the  less  the  quality. 

There  are  certain  benefits  which  accrue  from  good 
roads  which  are  available  on  the  instant  the  dedi¬ 
catory  ribbon  across  the  new  construction  is  broken. 
There  are  other  and  equally  important  benefits 
from  good  roads  which  only  time  can  realize.  If 
the  new,  good  road  ( Continued  on  page  34) 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


CA 


MONG  the  refinements  in  the  new 
series  MARMON  34  with  the  high 
efficiency  motor  is  Delco  Starting, 
Lighting  and  Ignition. 

This  announcement  will  hardly  come  as 
a  surprise  to  the  Automobile  World. 


One  naturally  .expects  to  find  Delco 
Equipment  on  a  car  manufactured  in 
conformance  with  such  advanced  engi¬ 
neering  lines. 


The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Co. 

.  DAYTON,  OHIO  U  S.  A. 
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Good  road  on  the  Apache  Trail,  Arixoua 

wears  out  quickly,  if  the  maintenance  is  so  poor 
or  so  ill-financed  that  the  poorly  made  “good”  road 
deteriorates  badly,  these  secondary  good-roads  bene¬ 
fits  never  materialize. 

No  statistics  are  needed  to  show  that  a  newly 
opened  good  road  immediately  permits  hauling  over 
it  at  a  lower  cost  than  over  the  previous  poor  road, 
that  children  can  walk  to  school  on  a  hard  road, 
where  they  could  not  struggle  through  the  mud 
of  a  poor  road,  and  that  the  pleasure  of  road 
travel,  whether  by  horse,  foot,  or  automobile,  is 
to  be  had  instantly  upon  the  completion  of  a  hard 
surface. 

But  the  rise  in  land  values,  the  attraction  of 
people  to  the  locality,  the  building  of  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  schools,  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living,  the 
increase  of  farm  income,  are  secondary  benefits 
which  can  come  only  as  the  influence  of  the  good 
road  makes  itself  felt  in  the  community.  If  the 
road  wears  out  or  is  not  maintained,  these  bene¬ 
fits,  of  course,  do  not  accrue. 

To  the  nation  as  a  whole,  spending  money  for 
roads  is  an  economic,  a  social,  a  political  matter — 
to  the  individual  taxpayer,  to  the  isolated  commu-  T 
nity  which  is  spending  ’money  for  a  connection 
with  an  urban  center  or  a  main  highway,  road 
building  is  strictly  a  business  matter.  So  that  it 


A  .tump,  hidden  by  weed s  in  a  Southern  road,  was  responsible  for  this  smash-up  which  xcrecked 
a  car  and  injured  five  people.  Even  a  careful  driver  could  not  have  avoided  that  stump. 


is  perhaps  wise  to  present  the  business  side  of  a 
good  road  before  thinking  of  its  social  or  economic 
benefits. 

Good  roads  raise  land  values,  because  the  value 
of  land  (other  things  being  equal)  is  in  proportion 
to  its  time  distance,  not  its  foot-and-mile  distance, 
from  some  urban  center  or  railroad  shipping  point. 
It  is  not  the  number  of  miles  which  the  farmer 
must  travel  to  haul  a  load  of  produce  to  the 
freight  car — it  is  the  character  of  the  miles  and 
the  amount  of  effort  he  and  his  motor  truck  must 
make  to  get  over  them  which  counts.  If  the  miles 
be  traversed  by  a  good,  hard-surfaced,  wide,  perma¬ 
nent  highway,  they  may  be  three  times  as  great 
in  number  and  still  less  in  time  distance  than  his 
present  location,  separated  from  town  by  a  mud 
wallow  miscalled  a  road. 

Good  roads  more  than  pay  for  themselves  in  the 
raise  in  land  values  along  them.  In  New  York 
State,  farm  lands  adjacent  to  improved  roads  have 
increased  in  value  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars  an 
acre.  Between  1890  and  1900  New  York  State  farms 
decreased  in  value  approximately  eighty  million 
dollars.  The  United  States  census  shows  that  be¬ 
tween  1900  and  1910  there  was  an  increase  along 
improved  roads  in  New  York  State  of  $381,758,000, 
when  only  $36,200,000  had  been  spent  for  improve¬ 
ment.  The  increase  in  value  of  land  adjacent  to 
cities  and  towns  is  often  apparent  as  soon  as  high¬ 
ways  are  improved.  In  some  parts  of  West¬ 
chester  County,  which  is  just  north  of  New  York 
City,  land  values  along  improved  roads  have  gone 
up  200  per  cent  within  a  year  after  the  roads 
were  built.  But  they  do  not  stay  up  if  the  roads 
do  not  stay  good. 


How  Much  Can  Your  Horse  Pull? 


GOOD  roads  pay  for  themselves  in  the  saving 
’  in  the  cost  of  hauling.  The  United  States 
Government,  through  the  Office  of  Public  Roads 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  made  some 
exhaustive  studies  in  regard  to  this  saving.  This 
office  states  that  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  fix  the  relative  weights  which  a  horse  can 
draw  in  an  ordinary  wagon  over  level  road  sur¬ 
faces  of  various  kinds  and  that  these  figures 
are  current  and  fairly  reliable:  On  a  muddy 
earth  road  the  amount  varies  from  nothing  to 
a  maximum  of  800  pounds;  on  a  smooth,  dry  earth 
road,  from  1,000  to  2,000  pounds;  on  a  gravel  road 
in  bad  condition,  about  3,300  pounds;  on  a  macadam 
road,  from  2,000  to  5,000  pounds,  and  on  ^  brick 
road,  from  5,000  to  8,000  pounds.  If  the  speed  of 
travel  is  the  same  on  all  these  road  surfaces,  a 
horse  will  haul  on  a  good  macadam  road  from 
three  to  five  times  as  many  tons  per  mile  in  a 
day  as  upon  a  moderately  muddy  earth  road.  This 
matter  may  be  considered  in  another  w’ay  by  admit¬ 
ting  that  one  horse  is  capable  of  a  certain  fixed 
duty  per  day.  Then,  (Continued  on  page  36) 
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If  you  ask  at  the  store  for  a  Kodak 
camera,  or  Kodak  film,  or  other  Kodak 
goods  and  are  handed  something  not  of  our 
manufacture  you  are  not  getting  what  you 
specified,  which  is  obviously  unfair  both  to 
you  and  to  us. 

“Kodak”  is  our  registered  and  common 
law  trademark  and  cannot  be  rightly  applied 
except  to  goods  of  our  manufacture. 

*Tradkmark:  Any  symbol,  mark,  name  or  other  characteristic  or 
arbitrary  indication  secured  to  the  user  by  a  legal  registration,  adopted 
and  used,  as  by  a  manufacturer  or  merchant  to  designate  the  goods 
he  manufactures  or  sells  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  goods  of 
competitors.  Standard  Dictionary. 

If  it  isn’t  an  Eastman ,  it  isn’t  a  Kodak . 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Taking  to  creek  bottom  to  avoid  quicksand 


with  a  given  load,  the  effective  radius 
of  travel  from  a  given  point  on  a  mac¬ 
adam  road  is  from  three  to  five  times 
the  radius  of  travel  from  that  point  on 
a  modei’ately  muddy  earth  road. 

The  “average  haul”  from  farm  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  this  country  is  slightly  over  nine 
miles.  The  “average  ton-mile  haul  cost” 
is  in  excess  of  twenty-three  cents.  The 
“ton  mileage”  of  the  roads  of  the  United 
States  is  only  to  be  guessed  at,  but  cor. 
sorvative  estimates  put  it  as  in  excess  o. 
five  billion  yearly.  If  the  ton-mileage 
haul  cost  were  cut  in  half,  it  wouh  save 
in  one  year  many  millions  more  than  jth* 
entire  sum  which  the  United  States  will 
spend  on  roads  this  year. 


What  C.<*xl  lloads  Do 


IF  these  figures  seem  too  vast  for  easy 
comprehension,  consider  an  instance 
quoted  from  official  figures.  A  farmer 
in  Tennessee  had  to  haul  barbed  wire 
from  Bristol  to  Kingsport,  a  distance  of 
23  miles.  He  found  that  with  a  two-horse  team  his 
maximum  load  was  500  pounds  and  that  three  days 
were  necessary  to  make  one  round  trip.  To  aul 
one  ton,  therefore,  required  twelve  days,  and  at  $3 
a  day  for  man  and  team  the  cost  was  $36.  After 
the  road  was  improved  the  same  team  could,  haul 
one  ton  to  the  load  and  make  one  round  trip  in  two 
days  at  a  cost  of  $6. 

The  ton-mile  cost  dropped  from  $1.56  to  26  cents 
by  making  the  poor  road  a  good  road — 600  per  cent 
cheaper! 

Another  instance — a  shell  road  was  built  for  one 
mile  out  of  a  certain  town.  A  farmer  4  miles  out 
came  to  town  with  a  team  of  two  mules  and  loaded 
on  his  wagon  at  the  railr<  1  station  two  tons  of 
wire  fencing.  At  the  end  of  ne  improved  shell  road, 
on  his  return,  the  farmer  was  compelled  to  throw 
off  3,000  pounds  of  wire.  He  then  hitched  two  ad¬ 
ditional  mules  to  haul  1,000  pounds  on  the  remain¬ 
ing  three  miles  of  unimproved  road.  He  then  had 
to  make  three  more  trips  for  the  remaining  3,000 
pounds  of  wire,  and  it  required  his  time  for  the  4 
miles  from  ten  o’clock  one  morning  until  eleven 
o’clock  the  next  morning  to  finish  the  hauling.  If 
the  improved  road  had  extended  4  miles  to  the  farm, 
the  original  team  of  two  mules  could  have  hauled  the 
two  tons  of  wire  in  two  and  a  half  hours. 

It  would  be  sufficiently  easy  to  quote  from  official 
figures  and  prove  that  good  roads  do  a  great  many 
other  things  to  pay  for  themselves  besides  raising 
land  values  and  decreasing  the  cost  of  hauling.  It 


Touring  car  splashes  into 
a  fordable  Southern  river 


But  this  road  in  Dixie  is  too 
tough  for  even  the  horses! 


can  be  shown  statistically  that 
•' '.literacy  decreases  as  hard 
roads  increase.  It  can  be 
shown  that  schools  increase  in 
number  per  thousand  of  popu¬ 
lation  as  road  mileage  is  im¬ 
proved.  It  can  be  shown  that 
attendance  in  school  increases 
in  number  of  pupils  and  in 
days  spent  in  school  per  pupil 
as  hard-road  mileage  increases 
in  a  given  territory.  It  can 
be  shown  that  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  decreases  as  good  roads 
increase.  It  can  be  shown  that 
abandoned  farms  on  poor  roads 
become  active  and  producing 
farms  when  the  roads  are  im¬ 
proved.  It  can  be  shown  that 
where  roads  are  good  the  farm 
population  per  acre  is  much 
larger  than  in  localities  whare 
the  roads  are  poor.  It  can  be 
shown  that  the  living  stand¬ 
ard,  and  thus  the  morality  of 
the  people,  rises  as  the  per¬ 
centage  of  hard  roads  rises. 


We  Have  No  System 

IT  hardly  needs  to  be  shown 
that  the  one  factor  which 
•  has  had  most  to  do  with 
making  America  the  America 
we  love  is  education.  If  our 
standard  of  living  is  higher 
than  that  of  other  countries, 
if  we  are  a  more  united  coun¬ 
try  than  other  nations,  if 
every  one  of  our  115,000,000 
people  is  an  American  first 
and  a  citizen  of  California  or 
New  York  or  Texas  afterward, 
it  is  because  our  ideals  of 
education  and  our  search 
for  knowledge  have  brought 
the  democracy  born  in  1776 
to  the  standards  of  191fk. 
Unquestionably  the  United 
States  mail  system,  the 
rural  f.ee-delivery  system, 
the  second-class  mail  privi¬ 
lege,  and  the  universal  mail 
rate  have  played  a  vita!  part 
in  our  spread  of  education. 

And  mail  is  only  possible, 
as  we  know  it,  because  of 
transportation.  A  rural 
free-delivery  system  is  not 
possible  where  roads  are 
impassable.  Had  our  2,300,- 
000  miles  of  road  been  as 
good  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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THE  even  greater  worthiness  of  the  new 
Scripps- Booth  models— designed,  ma¬ 
chined  and  built  in  the  new  factory — 
evidences  the  advantages  which  result  from  ideal 
production  facilities  and  close  affiliations  with 
many  of  the  largest  motor  car  builders. 


These  new  cars  are  distinctively  Scripps- Booth  in 
design,  comparing  in  appearance  with  the  finest 
motor  cars — low,  straight-lined  and  lustrously 
finished  in  a  variety  of  colors.  Their  appoint¬ 
ments  include  many  unusual  features  found  only 
in  the  Scripps- Booth  models. 

Real  comfort  is  obtained  by  deep  upholstery,  extra 
long,  wide  springs  and  a  wheel-base  of  increased 
length  to  give  easy  riding  qualities,  yet  to  provide 
for  a  short  turning  radius.  Scientific  construction 
with  an  even  distribution  of  weight,  gives  these 
models  strength  without  bulk  and  road  steadiness 
without  excessive  weight. 

The  Scripps- Booth  six-cylinder  valve-in-head 
motor  develops  ample  power  for  all  conditions — 
flexibility  for  congested  traffic,  with  speed  and 
hill  climbing  ability  to 'meet  all  requirements. 


Scripps-  Booth  Dealers  Have  These  Neva  Models  Ob  Display 


SCRIPPS-BOOTH  CORPORATION 
Detroit,  Michigan 


The  new  Scripps-Booth 
factory  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  completely 
equipped  automobile 
plants.  It  is  located  on  a 
forty  acre  tract  and  com¬ 
prises  more  than  360,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 
All  departments  are  con¬ 
tained  within  this  mam¬ 
moth  building. 


Five  Passenger  Touring  Car  .  .  f 1425 
Three  Passenger  Roadster  ....  1425 

Five  Passenger  Font  -door  Sedan  2175 

Four  Passenger  Coupe .  2095 

Prises  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 
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To  Serve  All 


YOU  need  not  take 
my  word  for  it. 

Said  President 
Wilson:  ‘‘What  the 
country  chiefly  needs  is 
that  all  possible  means 
of  transportation  should 
l.e  developed,  its  rail¬ 
ways,  its  waterways,  its  i 
highways,  and  its  coun¬ 
tryside  roads.” 

And  Herbert  Hoover: 
"If  we  are  to  do  our 
duty  by  the  world  and 
ourselves,  we  must  uti¬ 
lize  every  means  to  in¬ 
crease  production  and 
distribute  food  efficient¬ 
ly.  The  development  of 
the  rural  motor-truck 
expresses  using  the 
highways  of  the  coun¬ 
try  commands  ever  y 
moral  support  of  which 
we  are  capable.” 

4ny  motorist  van  write  his  own  And  Brigadier  Gen- 

lescription  for  this  photograph  eral  Charles  B.  Drake, 

in  announcing  the  trip 
of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  from  Washington  to 
San  Francisco  half  a  year  ago: 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  trip,  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
viding  experience  and  data  required  by  the  War 
Department,  will  serve  the  purpose  of  indicating 
the  need  for  the  immediate  development  of  trans¬ 
continental  highways  and  of  through  interstate 
connecting  roads  as  military  and  economic  assets. 
This  trip  over  the  Lincoln  Highway  is  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  the  War  Department's  contribution  toward 
the  good-roads  cause,  a  movement  in  which  the 
army  is  vitally  interested.”  (All  the  army  trucks 
g.,t  through  and  actually  had  made  good  on  the 
schedule  of  75  miles  a  day,  10  miles  an  hour,  until 
they  struck  the  Iowa  mud!  Imagine  what  might 
have  been  done  over  fine  roads.) 

Said  Senator  Bankhead  last  year:  “Remarkable 
development  of  traffic  in  recent  years  is  shown  by 
•he  fact  that  there  are  upward  of  six  million  motor 
vehicles  in  the  United  States,  of  which  more  than  five 
•  undred  thousand  are  motor  trucks.  This  emphasizes 
the  vital  and  national  importance  of  highways.” 

A  system  of  Federal  highways,  with  commercial 
and  strategic  interstate  links,  must  be  developed. 
It  is,  I  repeat,  a  national  charge. 


as  our  50,000  miles  of 
fine  roads,  rural  free 
delivery  woul  d  have 
been  in  existence  long 
before  it  was,  with  pro¬ 
gressive  results  that 
even  the  wildest  imag¬ 
ination  would  not  be 
likely  to  exaggerate. 
But  that  is  not  all. 

Good  roads  are  to¬ 
day  as  important  to 
the  economic,  political, 
social,  and  educational 
progress  of  the  Union 
as  the  railroads  and 
their  expansion  were 
fifty  years  ago.  Every¬ 
one  admits  it — everyone 
believes  it,  organiza¬ 
tions  work  for  it,  asso¬ 
ciations  spread  good- 
roads  propaganda. 
States  build  roads, 
counties  build  i-oads, 
towns  build  roads,  the 
United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  has  adopted  a 
vast  program  of  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  for  State  road 
building — but  the  fact 
remains  that  as  yet  we 
have  no  road  system, 
few  miles  of  fine,  per¬ 
manent  roads  to  show 
for  the  immense 
amount  of  money  we 
have  spent,  and  no  im¬ 
mediate  solution  of  our 
road  problem  in  sight. 


rHE  United  States 
has  just  emerged 
from  the  greatest 
■onflict  of  all  times 
,vith  honor  and  the  flag 
ilike  on  high.  The 
United  States  has  been 
waked  out  of  the  som¬ 
nolent  inertia  which 
nas  been  its  attitude 
an  many  questions  for 
many  years.  All  over 
the  land  people  arc 
asking  themselves  if 
the  old  order  is  neces¬ 
sarily  good  merely  be¬ 
cause  it  has  always 
been.  And  they  are 
c  o  m  m  e  n  c  i  n  g  to  ask 
themselves,  as  a  whole 
people,  if  the  old  order 
in  road  matters  is  nec¬ 
essarily  the  best  order. 

The  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  kept  up 
to  the  demands  its  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  have  made 
upon  it.  It  dropped  the 
idea  of  national  road 
improvement  when  the 

railroads  seemed  to  make  the  good  national  road 
superfluous.  It  took  up  Federal  aid  for  road  build¬ 
ing  when  there  was  a  demand  for  participation  by 
the  National  Government  in  road  building.  It  wi) 
respond,  as  it  always  has  and  always  must,  to 
a  national  demand  for  national  road  building. 

The  demand  is  coming,  if  it  is  not  here  already. 

The  present  Federal  aid  acts,  which  appropriate 
millions  to  be  spent  in  the  States,  provided  they 
themselves  spend  millions  on  roads,  still  leaves  to 
the  States  the  determination  of  road  location,  road 
types,  widths,  grades,  even  though  all  these  mat¬ 
ters  are  supervised  by  the  Government.  The  in¬ 
itiative  is  still  with  forty-eight  parts  of  a  perfect 
whole.  It  is  obvious  that,  valuable  as  such  roads 
may  be  in  the  States,  they  cannot  be  in  any  sense 
national  roads  built  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
nation.  Had  the  first  transcontinental  railroad 
been  built  at  the  sweet  pleasure  of  the  States  througl 
which  it  ran,  it  would  not  have  been  what  it  was — 
a  connecting  link  between  East  and  West.  The  road 
program  of  the  future  for  this  country  must  be  a 
program  considered  by  all  the  people  as  relating  to 
all  the  people,  a  system  w'hich  must  best  serve,  not 
rk  or  Ohio  or  Illinois  or  Kansas  or  Colorado 


These  Mew  England  school  chil¬ 
dren  aren’t  praying  for  rain 


or  California, but  which 
will  best  serve  all  the 
States  with  relation  to 
all  the  oilier  States. 

With  such  a  system 
State  systems  of  roads 
will  c onnect  even  as 
county  roads  to-day  con¬ 
nect  with  State  roads 
and  township  roads 
with  county  roads. 

Nor  need  the  cost  be 
considered  as  stagger¬ 
ing  merely  because  it 
is  large.  The  cost  will 
be  earned,  and  more 
than  earned, every  year 
y  the  hauling  saved, 
he  land-value  increase, 
he  increase  of  educa¬ 
tion.  the  decrease  in 
living  costs,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  a  national- 
road  system  must  give 
us.  For  defense,  for 
wealth,  for  health,  for 
education,  for  political, 
social,  and  economic 
unity — in  other  words, 
for  liberty  in  the  best 
and  most  wholesome 
meaning  of  the  word, 
roads  in  this  country 
must  e\rentually  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  national 
asset,  a  national 
charge,  a  national  care, 
that  they  may  serve, 
not  a  few  of  the  people 
part  of  the  time,  but  all 
the  people  3fi5  days  in 
the  year. 

Do  \  our  Pari  Too 


The  “IT”  on  the  Midland  Trail  up  Lookout  Mountain,  near  Denver 


Atwater  Kent  Equipped  Stearns,  Franklin,  Peerless 


and  Liberty  on  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia 


OUT  the  United  States  / JTWATER  KEJ\[T  equipment  is 

icipal  thoroughfares ,  you  simple  and  foolproof  in  construction, 

iter  Kent  equipped  cars  dependable  in  performance  and  manufac' 

lum  of  automotive  satis'  tured  to  the  highest  possible  standards  of 

ll  find  these  the  cars  that  precision  and  workmanship.  It  is  used  as 

nfidence  —  the  cars  their  standard  equipment  by  a  large  number  of 

al\  about — the  \ind  they  America’s  foremost  manufacturers  of  cars 

urge  upon  their  friends.  and  motors. 

These  manufacturers  realize  the  vital  importance  of  efficient  ignition 
and  have  made  their  selection  on  the  basis  of  merit  rather  than  price. 

Hundreds  of  electrical  service  stations,  thousands  of  automobile  accessory  Healers 
and  garages  are  ready  to  furnish  you  with  Atwater  Kent  products  and  service. 
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F  LYDIA 


By  EDWARD  HUNGERFORD 

illustrated  by  tony  sarg 


THIS  is  a  personal  document.  The  author  is  an 
authority  on  transportation ;  he  knows  all  about 
railroads,  steamboats,  canals,  and  even  a  little  about  air¬ 
planes.  But  some  day,  when  a  rattling  but  indomitable 
sedan  clatters  by  your  front  gate,  look  out  quickly 
that  will  be  “Lydia,”  Mr.  Hungerford’s  own  beloved  car. 


OUR  little  Lydia  comes  of  no  aristocratic 
lineage.  Her  family  lays  no  claim  to 
fashion  or  exclusiveness.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  neat  name  plate  which  she 
bears  upon  her  hood  is  worn  by  a  huge  tribe 
of  relatives,  whom  we  encounter  everywhere 
upon  the  highroads.  Yet  Lydia  holds  her 
own,  and  between  the  motor  cars  of  the  great 
and  near-great,  those  lordly  four-wheeled 
monsters,  slick-sided  and  high-hooded  and 
altogether  pretentious  of  appearance,  com¬ 
mands  more  than  a  passing  degree  of  respect 
and  attention.  For  she  is  a  car  of  remarkably 
few  imperfections,  and  the  most  of  these  can  be 
traced  directly  home  to  the  imperfections  of  her  driver. 

At  one  time  it  could  easily  be  said  that  there  weie 
few  garages  in  Grub  Street.  But  that  argues  noth¬ 
ing.  Why  should  not  Grub  Street  have  garages? 
Were  we  to  be  denied  the  open-air  pleasure  that  the 
boss  plumber,  the  baker,  the  butcher,  the  candlestick 
maker  at  our  corner  enjoy?  It  was  nothing  to  us 
that  wTe  saw  pictures  in  the  Sunday  supplements  of 
the  great  playwrights  and  novelists  in  their  high- 
powered  luxury  cars,  or  that  the  ever-genial  F.  P. 
Adams  made  unmistakable  allusions  to  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  fliv — name,  age,  and  previous  condition  of 
servitude  never  stated.  We  were  limited  to  the  cars 
of  our  friends,  the  trolleys,  or  walking. 

And  0.  P.  (other  people’s)  cars  are  seldom  entirely 
satisfactory  if  either  you  or  your  friends  have  any 
real  personality.  You  know.  Let  it  come  Sunday 
morning — a  flawless  morning:  A  speedy  friend  has 
his  car  cleaned  and  oiled  and  fit  entirely  for  the  open 
road.  By  nine  o’clock  family  and  car  are  ready — 
paterfamilias  sees  to  that,  through  urgings  and 
threats.  By  nine-fifteen  the  expedition  is  under  way 

_ father  or  the  old  reliable  chauffeur  at  the  wheel. 

“We’ll  spin  her  a  bit,”  says  father.  “We  ought  to 
make  the  Blue  Feather  Inn  in  full  time  for  lunch.” 

BLUE  FEATHER  is  a  good  ninety-five  miles  up 
the  road,  and  father  knows  it.  He  also  knows 
there  are  other  lunching  places,  almost  if  not 
quite  as  good,  that  are  much  nearer.  He  ignores 
these  just  as  he  has  ignored  the  possibility  of  load¬ 
ing  the  family  lunch  basket  and  eating  in  the  open 
while  the  kiddies  go  awading  in  the  near-by  stream. 
It  is  Blue  Feather  or  nothing. 

There  is  a  view  up  this  brook  that  small  brother 
wishes  to  photograph.  That  joy  is  denied  him. 
Mother  would  like  to  turn  up  a  side  street  in  the  vil¬ 
lage;  she  has  caught  a  passing  glimpse  of  a  house 
that  appeals  to  her.  She  is  curtly  assured  that  the 
Blue  Feather  by  lunch  permits  of  no  intermediate 
stops  or  diversions  from  the  straight  State  highroad. 
And  when  the  Blue  Feather  is  reached  lunch  is  bolted 
and  the  waiters  scolded.  Why?  So  the  family  may 
be  home  for  supper.  Father  does  not  intend  to  pay 
for  two  meals  out.  And  so  ninety-five  miles  again 
to  be  made  between  two  and  six,  and  a  190-mile 


jaunt  to  be  boasted  of  the  next  day  at  the  office  as 
a  Sabbath  accomplishment. 

That  is  the  way  some  folks  motor.  They  take  the 
Regal  Tour  or  the  Superb— routes  cleverly  laid  out 
by  hotel  keepers  so  as  to  bring  one  each  night 
into  a  great  resort  hostelry  with  men  waiters  and 
evening  dress  and  candles  on  the  tables  and  late 
dinner  and  a  bill  for  the  entertainment  as  long  as 
your  arm — and  somehow  they  miss  the  little  inns 
along  the  way,  the  modest  venders  of  roadside  hos¬ 
pitality.  They  miss  the  wayside  life  completely,  and 
return  to  their  homes  boasting  of  mileages  and  golf 
scores  and  great  hotels  and — fortunately  perhaps 
little  dreaming  of  the  fact  that  they  have  utterly 
missed  the  real  life  of  the  countryside. 

WITH  such  folk  one  can  have  but  little  quarrel. 
After  all,  they  are  satisfied,  and  their  manner 
of  motoring  is  quite  their  own  business.  But 
we  have  sought  to  know  the  country — to  use  camera 
and  notebook  and  the  voice  of  inquiry.  And  that 
knowledge  could  not  have  been  attained  without 
Lydia — Lydia,  the  self-contained,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  for  does  she  not  possess  as  parts  of  her 
equipment,  integral  as  her  oil  can  or  her  spark 
plugs  or  her  six  cylinders,  a  restaurant — service  for 
four,  if  you  please — a  business  office,  with  file  boxes, 
typewriter,  and  the  like,  and  the  indispensable  kodak 
with  its  tripod  for  cloudy  or  rainy  days?  With  such 
a  model  car  one  can  and  does  journey  far  and  long. 
Khaki-covered  cases  are  upon  the  running  board, 
more  of  them  within — for  Lydia  boasts  too  that  she 
is  a  “sedan” — a  distinction  for  which  one  pays  twice 
the  ordinary  washing  charge  in  almost  every  garage. 

So  it  is  that  with  Lydia,  the  self-contained,  from 
early  in  the  spring  until  late  in  the  fall,  the  broad 
highway  makes  constant  call.  It  may  be  just  a 
swing  down  upon  Long  Island — a  most  delectable 
excursion  over  roads  which  now  are  nearly  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  turmoil  and  the  heavy  traffic  of  over 
two  years  of  a  great  military  cantonment.  One  might 
not  even  dream  of  Easthampton  with  the  Town  Pond 
and  the  Town  Burying  Ground  held  between  its  road¬ 
ways  and  a  windmill  standing  sentinel  at  each  end 
of  the  ancient  community.  Easthampton  is  delight¬ 
ful,  although,  if  one  prefers,  he  can  find  Society- 


youth,  beauty,  gayety,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing — at  near-by  Southampton  or  upon  the 
broad  white  beach  of  Westhampton.  For  our 
own  taste,  we  prefer  to  go  east. 

Sometimes  we  have  preferred  to  go  south. 
To  drive  down  one  of  the  busy  traffic-filled 
side  streets  of  America’s  Big  Town,  and 
there,  at  the  waterside,  to  embark  upon  a 
ferryboat,  of  itself  carries  all  the  earmarks 
of  a  real  expedition.  And  if  we  be  very  early, 
or  very  late,  in  coming  to  the  craft  and  so 
gain  in  the  bow  or  the  stern  a  place  of  van¬ 
tage,  we  may  not  only  smell  the  salty  savor 
of  the  sea,  but  perhaps  see  a  great  ship  mak¬ 
ing  her  way  up  the  North  River,  her  decks  lined 
with  khaki-clad  boys  homeward  bound. 

New  Jersey  offers  few  enticements  to  the  motor¬ 
ist.  With  a  few  exceptions,  her  roads  leave  very 
much  indeed  to  be  desired,  while  she  is  meticulous  to 
the  extreme  in  the  enforcement  of  absurd  and  minute 
driving  regulations.  Almost  from  the  beginning  of 
motoring  she  has  been  cantankerous.  For  a  longtime 
after  all  the  other  States  had  adopted  the  principle 
of  a  universal  recognition  of  one  another  s  licenses, 
she  insisted  on  a  special  license  tag,  even  though  the 
motorist  was  spending  but  a  few  minutes  crossing 
a  mere  corner  of  the  State.  And  when  we  first 
crossed  the  Lily  State — fourteen  years  ago,  in  an 
O.  P.  car — one  had  to  be  as  careful  of  his  license 
tags  as  of  his  battery  water  and  his  gasoline  supply. 
The  tavern  keeper  at  Hackettstown  looked  sharply 
at  the  two  license  tags  upon  our  rear  axle — one  for 
New  York  and  the  other  for  New  Jersey. 

“Do  you  think  you’re  agoin’  to  get  to  the  Water 
Gap  with  them  things?”  asked  mine  host.  “They’ll 
pinch  you  as  soon  as  you  get  across  the  Delaware.” 

For  a  consideration,  as  they  say  in  deeds,  mine 
host  of  Hackettstown  produced  two  perfectly  good 
Pennsylvania  license  plates,  and  as  we  ferried  across 
the  picturesque  Delaware  on  the  hand  scow  which 
used  to  operate  just  below  the  Water  Gap,  we  changed 
tags.  Returning,  we  reversed  the  process,  on  the 
Easton-Phillipsburg  Bridge,  and  detoured  to  return 
our  thrifty  host’s  interstate  accessories. 

YET  Jersey,  despite  her  fussiness  and  her  stretches 
of  atrocious  road,  has  her  good  points.  The  de¬ 
lights  of  the  hill  country,  the  long  stretches  of 
hard  sand  road  across  the  flat  stretches  of  south 
Jersey,  the  charm  of  the  older  towns,  make  the  motor¬ 
ist  forget  the  smaller  annoyances.  And  it  is  hard  to 
go  very  far  south,  either  from  New  York  or  from 
New  England,  without  crossing  her  reaches.  Truly 
she  is  a  gateway  State. 

The  annoyances  of  New  Jersey  are  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  repeated  in  the  States  farther  to  the  south.  Un¬ 
questionably  there  have  been  rudeness  and  reckless 
driving  in  some  of  the  little  towns  that  lie  below 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line,  but  even  these  are  hardly 
a  fair  excuse  for  ( Continued  on  page  64) 


One  in  front  of  each  wheel,  the  solemn  formation  moved  down  the  main  street.  The  high  constable  was  there,  and  so  were  the  other  pat  ticipants 
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^THE TRUCK 
OF  PROVED 
UNITS 


The  Seal  of  Dependable  Performance 


Trade  Mark  Registered  U.  S.  and  foreign  countries 


A  Call  on  Every  Acme  Owner  in  America 

What  a  disinterested  investigation  of  every  Acme 
Truck  in  service  has  revealed.  The  most  thorough 
cross-examination  of  motor  trucks  ever  undertaken. 


Suppose  you  could  personally  visit  the  truck  owners 
of  America  and  ask  them  man-to-man  questions 
about  their  trucks.  You  would  soon  learn  the  abso¬ 
lute  truth  about  truck  service  and  performance. 

We  have  done  all  this  for  you.  We  have  had  an 
independent  organization  go  into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  United  States  to  investigate  motor 
trucks  in  service.  These  investigators  asked  owners 
the  very  questions  you  would  ask.  They  sought  the 
same  information  you  would  have  sought. 

These  Vital  Truck  Facts 
Were  Revealed 

The  Acme  stands  out  conspicuously  in  the  entire 
field  for  absolute  satisfaction — dominating  in  easy- 
riding,  easy-driving,  power  and  operating  economy. 
The  average  truck  buyer  has  confidence  in  the 
proved  units  of  construction.  Acme  truck  owners 
are  so  satisfied  that  they  will  buy  only  Acmes  when 
adding  to  their  truck  fleets.  Acme  owners  boost 
Acme  trucks  to  their  friends.  Thousands  of  pros¬ 


pects  knew  what  Acme  was  doing  for  their  friends 
and  banked  on  the  Acme  doing  the  same  for  them. 

Low  Repair  Records 

Prominent  in  the  investigation  stands  the  low  repair 
cost  of  Acme  trucks  and  the  assurance  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  service  over  long  periods.  One  2-tonner 
Acme  was  operated  every  day  for  a  year  with  a 
repair  cost  of  only  $1.85;  another  Acme  has  run 
27,000  miles  in  three  years  with  no  serious  repairs; 
another  Acme  has  been  in  service  three  years  con¬ 
tinuously  and  never  laid  up  a  day;  the  owner  of  a 
3>2-ton  Acme  spent  $1  in  repairs  in  2  years  of  serv¬ 
ice;  another  had  1  bearing  replaced  in  14  months  of 
service;  another  Acme  truck,  averaging  25  miles  a 
day  for  26  months,  a  total  of  19,500  miles,  had  the 
valves  ground  and  the  carbon  burned  out  once  in 
that  time  and  no  reoairs. 

Send  for  This  Catalog 

Send  for  “Pointers  to  Profits,”  our  catalog.  The 
facts  it  contains  will  save  you  money — save  you 
from  costly  experiments.  Address  Department  167. 


Acme  Trucks  Are  Built  in  1,  lxh,  2,  3!/2  and  5-ton  Models 
Bodies  Built  in  Acme  Factories 
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They  Carried 
to  the  Roof 


/^LIMBING  from  Roosevelt  Field 
into  the  unknown  reaches  of  the  air, 
Roland  Rohlfs  recently  established  a  new 
world’s  altitude  record  of  34,610  feet. 

His  whistling  Curtiss  Wasp,  developing 
four  hundred  horsepower,  was  equipped 
with  AC  Titan  Spark  Plugs. 

Six  and  a  half  miles  above  the  ground, 
the  cold  pierces  the  leather  and  the  fur 
of  the  aviator’s  suit  and  cuts  to  the  very 
marrow  of  the  bone. 

And  in  flying  to  such  a  height,  the  aviator 
passes  through  many  zones  of  constantly 
changing  temperatures  and  densities. 

Yet  so  perfect  were  the  AC  Spark  Plugs 
that  not  once  did  Rohlfs’  engine  miss. 
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Roland  Rohlfs 
of  the  World 

Nor  did  the  porcelains  crack  under  the 
intense  engine  heat  or  in  that  arctic 
atmospheric  cold. 

To  the  automobile  owner,  Roland 
Rohlfs’  record-breaking  achievement 
has  this  significance: 

The  AC  Titan  Spark  Plugs  that  carried 
Rohlfs  higher  than  man  had  ever  been 
are  of  the  same  basic  design  as  the  AC 
Titan  Spark  Plugs  which  have  been 
specially  developed  for  automobile 
ignition. 

They  will  serve  just  as  faithfully  in  your 
less  exacting  service. 

Champion  Ignition  Company 
.  FLINT,  •^Michigan 

U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1,135,727,  April  13.  1916,  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1.216,139, 

Feb.  13,  1917.  Other  Patents  Pending: 


THE  CURTISS  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 


EXPERIMENTAL  AND 
AERONAUTICAL 
RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 
AT 

OARDEN  CITT.  LONG  ISLAND 


GARDEN  CITY.  N.  Y. 


November  25th,  1919. 


Champion  Ignition  Compaq, 

Flint,  Mich. 

Gentlemen 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  this  means 
of  lettir^  the  public  know  of  the  wonderful  performance 
made  by  AC  Spark  Plugs  on  my  world's  altitude  flight. 

They  were  called  upon  to  function  under  the 
very  greatest  of  temperature  differences.  At  one  ex¬ 
treme  was  the  motor's  tremendous  oxplosive  heat,  while 
at  my  highest  point  of  climb  the  temperature  was  as  low 
as  44°  below  zero. 

Not  one  miss  or  cracked  porcelain  was  noted, 
however,  and  I  attribute  no  small  amount  of  my  success 
to  their  most  remarkable  showing. 

Yours  vory  truly. 


KB*? 
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SHIPS  THAT  HAVE  NO  PORTS 


Wrigkt-Mnrtia  airplane  nver  Washington,  D.  C.  The  park  aronnd  the  monument  louts  like  a  safe  landing  place— but  it  is  not 


THE  wireless  operator  made  his  leisurely  way 
along  the  top  deck  of  the  giant  liner  Con¬ 
servator  to  the  captain’s  quarters  and  placed 
in  the  hand  of  that  personage  a  telegram 
which  read: 

“ Conservator’s  pier  at  Liverpool  has  been  wrecked 
and  blocked  by  an  explosion.  Your  vessel  cannot 
enter.” 

The  captain  went  white.  It  was  almost  as  if  he 
had  received  the  news  that  his  ship  was  afire.  The 
wireless  operator,  knowing  little  of  seamanship,  was 
astonished  at  the  obvious  importance  of  the  news. 
To  him,  a  layman  of  the  sea,  there  was  nothing  seri¬ 
ous  in  the  news. 

But  the  captain  knew  better.  There  is  something 
more  in  “landing”  than  merely  reaching  shore,  in 
such  a  floating  wonder  as  the  Conservator,  There 
was  not  another  pier  at  Liverpool  that  would  take 
his  great  ship.  He  might  run  up  tie  Mersey  to  port 
and  cast  anchor  a  great  distance  from  the  pier.  But 
he  would  be  blocking  the  channel;  and,  moreover,  his 
great  snip  would  be  swinging  at  the  mercy  there  of 
every  tide.  Out  on  the  vast  ocean  her  decks  were  as 
safe  as  solid  land;  near  shore,  with  no  sheltering 
pier;' she  would  be  fragile  as  a  soap  bubble.  Too 
many  million  dollars  had  been  put  into  her  to  justify 
taking  any  such  chances. 

He  sent  a  wireless  dispatch  to  his  company  officials 
asking  that  he  be  permitted  to  return  to  New  York. 
The  only  other  pier  in  the  world  that  would  hold  the 
Conservator  had  been  constructed  there  for  her  sole 
use.  The  company  officials  quickly  granted  permis¬ 
sion  and  the  great  liner  swung  about  and  started 
back  for  New  York. 

Her  coal  supply  was  just  enough  to  carry  her 
there. 


By  WILLIAM  G.  SHEPHERD 

The  biggest  problem  in  aviation  to-day  is 
neither  the  airplane  nor  the  motor .  The  one 
great  need  (as  every  leading  flyer  in  America 
agrees)  is  more  landing  fields  and  better  land¬ 
ing  fields .  Not  only  was  this  fact  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  recent  transcontinental  race, 
but  it  is  evident  to  all  pilots  who  do  any  cross¬ 
country  work  at  this  time.  At  the  request 
of  Collier's,  Mr.  Shepherd  has  made  an  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  in  this  article — and  others 
to  follow — he  will  explain  why  safe  fields  are 
needed,  and  how  to  lay  out  and  equip  them. 

A  day  or  two  later  the  wireless  operator  again 
entered  the  captain’s  room.  This  time  the  tele¬ 
gram  which  he  had  taken  down  out  of  the  sky  read 
thus: 

“ Conservator’s  pier  at  New  York  has  beeh  wrecked 
and  blocked  by  an  explosion.  Your  vessel  cannot 
make  a  landing.” 

The  captain  turned  whiter  than  he  had  the  first 
time. 

“Good  God!”  he  exclaimed.  “They  might  as  well 
sink  us  out  here  in  mid-ocean.  We  haven’t  any 
place  to  land.” 

Suddenly,  by  the  destruction  of  her  piers,  the 
great  ship,  the  finest  and  most  powerful  piece  of 
floating  machinery  on  the  planet,  was  rendered  ut¬ 
terly  helpless.  As  long  as  she  was  at  sea,  as  long 


as  her  coal  held  out,  she  might  be  physically  safe. 
But  the  time  would  come,  as  sure  as  fate,  when  her 
coal  supply  would  be  exhausted,  when  her  great  en¬ 
gines  would  be  dead,  and  when  she  would  be  power¬ 
less  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea. 

The  sea,  it  is  true,  might  have  pity  on  her.  She 
might  ride,  with  her  power  dead,  on  its  heaving  sur¬ 
face  for  many,  many  days.  But,  for  her,  without 
her  giant  berths  at  Liverpool  and  New  York,  there 
would  be  one  thing  that  would  have  no  pity  on  her; 
that  might  destroy  her  at  the  first  quick  glance. 
That  pitiless  thing  would  be: 

Land. 

And  right  here,  in  the  midst  of  this  problem,  let 
us  leave  this  captain  and  his  ship.  Such  a  thing  as 
we  have  here  imagined  is  quite  beyond  the  range  of 
possibilities.  None  of  our  great  ocean  liners  have 
ever  been  built  until  their  owners  have  seen  to  it 
that  somewhere  in  the  world  there  would  be  landing 
places  for  their  giant. 

To-day  the  limit  in  shipbuilding  has  been  tem¬ 
porarily  reached;  at  least,  so  far  as  Liverpool  and 
New  York  are  concerned,  for  lack  of  piers  or 
berths. 

A  Helpless  Fleet 

UR  greatest,  proudest  ships  are  helpless  without 
landing  places.  Christopher  Columbus  would 
never  have  dared  to  go  over  the  edge  of  the 
world  into  the  unknown  on  a  Mauretania  or  an 
Imperator.  And,  for  that  reason,  there  is  not  a  port 
in  the  world  that  does  not  try  to  have  piers  and 
berths  for  all  the  ships  that  may  come  that  way. 
Proud  cities  alongside  the  sea,  coaxing  commerce  to 
themselves,  provide  landing  places  for  the  greatest 
ships  of  the  earth.  ( Continued  on  page  46) 
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John  Wesley  Hyatt 

Inventor  of  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 

HYATT,  John  Wesley,  Inventor,  born, 
Starkey,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28,  1837;  *  *  *  com¬ 
mon  school  education  and  one  year  at 
Eddyton  Seminary;  *  *  *  first  patent,  1861, 
a  knife  grinder;  *  *  *  discovered  method  of 
dissolving  pyroxylin  under  pressure  and  with 
his  later  brother,  I.  Smith  Hyatt,  invented 
“celluloid”;  established  mfg.  at  Newark, 
N.  J.;  *  *  *  invented  water  purifying  sys¬ 
tem,  1881,  now  in  use  in  1,000  places  in 
the  U.  S.;  *  *  *  invented  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  and  organized  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing 
Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J.;  invented,  1900,  lock¬ 
stitch  sewing  machine,  with  50  needles,  for 
sewing  belting;  has  also  invented  machine 
for  squeezing  juice  from  sugar  cane,  *  *  * 
and  at  less  cost;  has  recently  patented  new 
method  of  solidifying  Am.  hard  woods;  *  *  * 
Awarded  Perkyn  medal  of  Society  Chemical 
Industry,  1914. 

From  “Who's  IF  ho  in  America.” 
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How  An  Idea 
Became  An 
Industry 

Necessity  is  the  mother 

of  invention, and  invention 
the  mother  of  Industry. 

Ideas,  born  of  necessity  in  the 
master  mind  of  the  inventor, 
grow  into  great  industries  and 
go  forth  in  the  form  of  manufac¬ 
tured  products  to  serve  the  world. 

Years  ago  John  Hyatt  needed  a 
reliable  bearing  for  a  new  sugar 
cane  mill  which  he  had  created, 
and  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing 
successfully  meeting  his  needs, 
proved  a  far  greater  achievement 
than  he  anticipated. 

Conceived  by  a  mind  which 
ranks  high  on  the  honor  roll  of 
inventors,  the  idea  of  the  Hyatt 
Bearing  has  borne  great  fruits. 

It  has  developed  into  the  largest 
plant  in  the  world  making  roller 
bearings  exclusively. 

Many  millions  of  Hyatt  Bearings 
are  now  manufactured  annually. 

Their  use  has  extended  to  prac¬ 
tically  every  class  of  machinery 
and  every  form  of  transport 
where  efficient,  dependable  bear¬ 
ing  performance  is  demanded. 

They  are  operating  in  mammoth 
industrial  plants — in  mine  cars 
and  factory  trucks — in  farm 
tractors  and  implements — and  in 
millions  of  motor  cars  and  trucks. 

HYATT  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 

Tractor  Division ;  Motor  Division:  Industrial  Division: 

CHICAGO  DETROIT  NEW  YORK 
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Bearing 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  have  all  the 
advantages  found  in  other  types  of 
radial  bearings,  and  an  additional 
feature  the  Hyatt  liollow  roller — 
designed  and  built  after  many  ex¬ 
periments  to  determine  the  most 
efficient  type  of  roller. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  carry  the 
load, automatically  keeping  them¬ 
selves  in  line,  distributing  and 
cushioning  the  loads  and  shocks 
and  constantly  maintaining  proper 
lubrication  over  the  entire  hearing 
surface.  The  result  is  carefree  ser¬ 
vice  and  permanent  satisfaction. 
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Bui.  new  ships  have  come  to  human  knowledge. 
They  are  the  ships  that  drill  their  ways  through 

I  Ihe  air. 

And  to-day,  in  America,  a  flying  man  who  sets  out 
io  skip  across  America  is  in  as  bad  a  plight  as  a 
sea  captain  who  has  no  port. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  small  planes  we  have  to¬ 
day — the  tiny  Christopher  Columbus  ships  of  the  air 
that  we  shall  one  day  look  back  upon  as  we  now  do 
upon  Columbus’s  little  half -moon  cockleshells  —  a 
daring  flying  man  may  “reach  shore”  in  a  cow 
pasture  or  city  park,  at  great  risk  to  his  ship  and  to 
his  life,  just  as  Columbus  might  have  beached  the 
Pinta  on  a  tropic  coast.  But  we  can  never  have 
great  flying  ships  until,  within  their  constant  range, 
we  have  great  landing  fields. 

Encourage  the  Planebuilder 

HE  building  of  airplanes  to-day  is  a  problem  that 
has  been  solved.  Fokker,  the  Dutch  airplane 
builder,  who  sold  his  wares  to  Germany  and  was 
a  thorn  in  our  aerial  side  in  the  Great  War,  told  me 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Holland  that,  at  the  request 
of  the  Germans — before  they  had  seen  their  star 
of  destiny  set— he  had  laid  out  plans  to  build  an 
airplane  of  22,000  horsepower;  half  the  might  of 
the  France. 

The  big  airplanes  are  coming  and  with  them  must 
come  their  big  “piers,”  the  big  “berths,”  great,  safe 
landing  places  where  they  can  come  to  rest  without 
harm.  Like  a  ship  out  in  the  safety  of  the  great 
ocean,  these  mighty  airplanes  of  the  future  will  be 
safe  in  the  air.  But  land  is  not  the  element  of  an 
airplane  any  more  than  it  is  the  element  of  an  ocean 
liner,  and,  for  the  airplane,  the  land  is  as  full  of 
langer  as  it  is  for  the  ships  of  the  sea.  We  must 
play  every  trick  we  know  or  can  learn  to  make 
.he  land  as  safe  as  possible  for  our  airplanes  dur- 
ng  the  little  time  that  they  must  be  in  contact 
vith  the  earth. 


We  have  come  to  a  place  in  the  history  of  air¬ 
plane  building  and  development  in  the  United  States 
when  we  shall  be  almost  at  a  standstill  until  we 
have  solved  the  problem  of  landing  places.  Airplane 
builders — men  who  have  dreams  and  even  plans  for 
creating  giant  machines— find  themselves  saying: 

“What’s  the  use?  There  are  only  a  few  landing 
places  in  the  whole  country.  They  are  too  far  apart 
to  make  it  safe  for  me  to  send  this  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars’  worth  of  machinery  up  into  the  air 
for  a  distance  test,  with  no  place  for  it  to  land,  in 
case  of  a  pinch.” 

The  fact  is  that  speedy  progress  in  the  art  of 
airplane  building  cannot  be  made  until  America  is 
dotted  with  landing  fields.  Landing  fields  are  as 
imperatively  important  to  airplanes  as  decent  roads 
are  to  automobiles.  The  pneumatic  tire,  indeed, 
has  compensated,  in  part,  for  badness  of  roads,  but 
no  invention  now  in  sight  or  probable  will  atone  for 
the  badness  of  landing  fields.  No  human  inven¬ 
tion,  except  a  safe  and  sheltering  berth,  has  made  it 
safe  for  a  great  ship  to  approach  shore. 

We  ought  to  spend  $100,000,000  immediately  in  the 
United  States  for  landing  fields. 

And,  in  the  expenditure  of  this  hundred  million 
dollars,  there  is  a  mighty  self-advancing  deed  which 
may  be  performed  by  many  American  cities. 

Big  Air  Traffic  Is  Coining 

AS  the  matter  stands  now,  in  the  development  of 
industrial  air  traffic,  American  cities  are  in  the 
same  position  that  was  occupied  by  the  coast 
cities  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  steamships.  In  those  days  the  American 
coast  city  that  offered  the  best  harbor  to  the  steam¬ 
ship  captains,  with  the  most  convenient  piers  and 
the  safest  berths,  was  the  city  that  finally  grew  into 
greatness  as  a  port.  Nature,  indeed,  gave  assistance 
in  the  matter  of  developing  seaports,  but  each  city 
could  do  much  for  itself. 


In  the  great  fight  between  the  harbor  of  Boston 
and  the  harbor  of  New  York,  New  York  won  because 
of  the  vastness  of  her  resources  that  were  always 
at  hand  for  the  development  of  piers,  docks,  berths, 
and  landing  conveniences. 

To-day,  in  the  United  States,  almost  any  half 
dozen  cities  or  towns,  strung  out  in  a  line  from  east 
to  west  or  north  to  south,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  linear 
direction,  might,  by  pooling  together  and  building 
“harbors”  for  airplanes,  draw  to  themselves  t'ae 
coming  traffic  of  the  air.  Almost  any  city  in  Amer¬ 
ica  to-day  can  “declare  itself  in”  on  the  coining 
air  routes. 

Your  City  Should  Act 

HERE  is  no  money  in  Washington  for  building 
landing  fields.  Which,  if  we  revert  to  the  matter 
of  piers  and  berths  for  ocean  liners,  is  quite 
proper. 

Though  the  Federal  Government  has  spent  mil¬ 
lions  in  dredging  harbors  which  were  assured  of 
great  traffic,  the  initiative  toward  making  any  cer¬ 
tain  city  a  great  port  had  been  taken  by  the  fathers 
of  that  city  itself,  and  its  piers,  docks,  and  berths 
were  built  by  either  private  or  municipal  enterprise. 

The  “flying  fields”  of  America — no  better  name  for 
them  has  yet  been  discovered — will,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  be  built  by  American  cities.  This  seems  to  be 
the  logical  course  of  development. 

And  a  real  good,  sound  tip  to  any  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  or  commercial  club  or  Rotary  Club  or  even 
to  any  public-spirited  mayor  or  board  of  aldermen  is 
to  start  to  get  your  city  fixed  on  the  maps  which  the 
flying  men  of  America  are  carrying  in  their  ma¬ 
chines  to-day. 

By  starting  early  and  doing  the  work  well  almost 
any  American  city,  land-bound,  prairie-bound,  forest- 
bound,  or  even  mountain-bound,  may  make  itself  a 
great  and  famous  port  among  the  captains  of  the 
oceans  of  the  air. 
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OAKLAND  OWNERS  REPORT  RETURNS  OP  FROM 
IS  TO  25  MILES  PER  GALLO*  OF  GASOLINE- 
AND  FROM  8.00*  TO  12.000  MILES  ON  TIRES 


THIS  NEW  OAKLAND  SENSIBLE  SIX  FOUR  DOOR  SEDAN  IS  POWERED  WITH  THE  FAMOUS  44  HORSEPOWER  OVER  HEAD -VALVE  OAKLAND  ENGINE 


OAKLAND 

SENSIBLE  SIX 

THE  marked  solidity  of  construction  in 
this  new  Oakland  Sensible  Six  four  door 
Sedan  is  achieved  without  the  handicap  of  a 
pound  of  superfluous  metal.  Advanced  and 
devoted  engineering,  while  contributing  to 
the  reinforcement  of  the  entire  car,  has  yet 
preserved  that  high  efficiency  of  perform¬ 
ance  for  which  Oaklands  are  everywhere 
known.  To  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  the 
smooth  and  reliable  action  of  the  Oakland 
engine,  this  Sedan  joins  the  comfort  of  its 
unusually  commodious  and  attractive  body. 

Equipped  with  every  essential  convenience, 
from  mechanical  lifts  for  the  windows  in 
its  double-latch  doors  to  an  inconspicuous 
heater  for  use  on  cold  days,  it  embodies  a 
degree  of  year-’ round  usefulness  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  type  of  car. 

Touring  Car.  $1165;  Roadster.  $1165;  Coupe. roi'R  Door  Sedan, $1835 
F.  O.  B.  Pontiac,  Mich.  Additional  for  Wire  Wheel  Equipment,  $85 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Pontiac,  Michigan 
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Frederick  B.  House,  Presiding  Magistrate ,  New  York  Traffic  Court 

IS  THE  MOTORIST 


Francis  M.  Hugo,  Secretary  of  State  for  Hew  York 

A  CRIMINAL? 


A  Debate 


Between  High  Authorities  on  Both  Sides  of  the  Question 


JEKYLL  OB  HYDE? 

By  FREDERICK  B.  HOUSE 

WHEN  a  pedestrian  becomes  a  motorist  and 
sits  down  behind  the  wheel  of  a  motor  car 
he  undergoes  a  subtle  but  very  perceptible 
change.  He  throws  off  the  personality  of 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  becomes  a  veritable  Mr.  Hyde,  pos¬ 
sibly  not  with  all  of  that  gentleman’s  vindictive, 
deliberated  ferocity,  but  with  all  of  his  other  mental 
and  physical  qualifications  to  produce  harmful  re¬ 
sults.  He  seems  to  feel  that  he  is  entering  a  class 
apart,  distinct  from  the  rest  of  humanity,  and  that 
in  his  new  and  exalted  position  he  is  immune  from 
the  accepted  laws  of  society  and  free  from  the  re¬ 
strictions  which  mankind  has  created  to  protect  it¬ 
self.  In  other  words,  his  perfectly  natural  instincts 
toward  a  certain  amount  of  lawlessness  are  more  or 
"less  intensified  when  he  becomes  a  motorist. 

This  opinion  is  not  mine  alone.  It  is  not  the  result 
of  prejudice,  nor  is  it  based  on  suspicion  toward  some 
new  element  in  our  lives.  The  motor  car  is  not  new. 
It  has  been  with  us  long  enough  for  us  to  form  an 
exact  idea  of  its  capabilities  for  good  and  evil  in 
the  hands  of  the  average  driver.  As  a  benefit,  it  is 
tremendous;  we  could  not  well  get  on  without  it. 
As  a  public  menace  in  the  hands  of  reckless  drivers, 
it  is  engaging  the  increasing  attention  of  makers 
and  administrators  of  the  law  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  some  radical  improvements  must  be 
made  or  we  shall  be  facing  an  intolerable  condition 
in  the  very  near  future.  The  time  is  not  far  off 
when  we  shall  have  ten  or  twelve  million  motor  cars 
□  on  our  highways.  Even  then  they  will  represent 
only  a  minority  of  the  people.  The  majority  must 
be  protected  from  this  minority.  And  the  motorist 
must  be  protected  from  himself. 


These  writers  know  as  much  about  motorists 
as  any  other  two  men  in  the  world.  Magis¬ 
trate  House  presides  at  the  New  York  Traffic 
Court.  With  his  associate  magistrates  he  has 
passed  judgment  during  1919  on  not  less  than 
25,000  drivers — about  99  per  cent  of  whom 
have  been  found  guilty — and  has  imposed  ap¬ 
proximately  $250,000  in  fines.  Mr.  Hugo,  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  New  York,  issues  li¬ 
censes  to  half  a  million  motorists  a  year;  an 
enthusiastic  driver  himself,  he  has  formed 
definite  conclusions  concerning  the  faults  and 
the  rights  of  other  drivers,  and  is  not  will¬ 
ing  to  allow  the  pedestrian  to  pass  the  blame 
to  the  motorist  after  every  accident. 

A  motorist  is  brought  before  me.  He  has  knocked 
down  and  injured  a  pedestrian.  The  testimony  shows 
conclusively  that  he  was  guilty  of  reckless  driving. 
How  am  I  to  regard  that  man?  What  is  to  be  my 
attitude  toward  him?  Is  he,  simply  because  he 
owns  or  drives  a  motor  car,  to  be  treated  as  an 
honorable,  respectable,  privileged  member  of  an  up¬ 
per  class  who  has  been  inconvenienced  by  a  slight 
accident  similar  to  bumping  into  another  man  in  the 
subway?  Or  is  he  an  offender  who  has  willfully  dis¬ 
regarded  the  law  and,  through  his  negligence,  has 
committed  an  unwarranted  assault  upon  another 
person?  I  think  I  could  convince  the  most  biased 
motor-car  enthusiast  that  the  offender  should  be  put 
in  the  latter  class,  and  that,  further,  placing  him 
in  that  class  is  of  distinct  benefit,  not  only  to  the  mo¬ 
torist  himself  but  to  all  other  drivers  of  motor  cars. 

The  first  traffic  court  of  the  city  of  New  York  was 
established  only  three  (Continued  on  page  82) 


THE  OTHER  SIDE 

By  FR  ANCIS  M.  HUGO 

A  SUDDEN  crash,  the  crunching  sound  of  shat¬ 
tered  glass,  a  groan — and  all  is  quiet.  The 
crowd  gathers  quickly.  A  tall  bluecoat  shoul¬ 
ders  his  way  through  the  throng.  A  silent 
form  lies  prostrate  on  the  ground.  There  follows  a 
painful  interval  of  silence  as  the  people  gaze  upon 
the  distressing  scene  and  realize  how  helpless  they 
are  to  render  assistance.  With  its  clanging  bell,  the 
motor  ambulance  approaches,  stops,  and  then  bears 
away  the  mute  victim,  and  the  morbid  crowd  dis¬ 
perses. 

On  the  morrow  a  busy  population  passes  over  the 
short  item  on  the  last  page  of  the  morning  paper 
about  an  obdurate  automobile  that  mounted  the  side¬ 
walk  of  a  crowded  city  thoroughfare,  striking  a  lamp- 
post  and  causing  the  death  of  an  unfortunate  pedes¬ 
trian.  The  driver  is  held  on  the  charge  of  homicide, 
but  is  later  released,  while  an  unmindful  public  goes 
heedlessly  on  its  way  and  the  incident,  so  common 
and  undramatic  in  our  fast-moving,  jazz-loving 
twentieth-century  life,  is  soon  forgotten. 

In  the  average  motor-vehicle  accident  the  human 
sympathetic  element  seems  to-day  to  be  strangely 
missing.  With  comparative  indifference  we  view 
the  ever-increasing  slaughter  of  our  citizens,  through 
the  medium  of  that  modern  revolutionizing  engine 
— the  automobile. 

As  the  head  of  the  largest  automobile  bureau  in 
the  world,  I  have  nothing  but  praise  |or  this  won¬ 
derful  Invention.  It  has  done  more  to  Americanize 
America,  to  shake  us  from  our  lethargy  and  wake 
us  up,  than  any  other  single  agency.  In  a  little 
over  a  decade  the  automobile  has  made  us  a  com¬ 
pact,  cohesive,  modern  ( Continued  on  page  87) 
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CARBURETORS 


A  thorough  examination  of  the  Van  Briggle 
principle  of  Carburetion,  will  show  that  it 
follows  simple,  natural  laws  in  its  function¬ 
ing,  and  contains  nothing  mysterious  or 
complex.  : 

To  illustrate  its  simplicity,  examine  the 
cross-section  above.  Observe  the  position  of 
the  nozzle,  the  intake  arch,  and  the  outlet. 

Then  note  the  path  of  the  inrushing  air. 
You  will  see  that  it  strikes  directly  upon  the 
lip  of  the  nozzle  on  the  inlet  side. 

MOTOR  SPEED  AUTOMATICALLY 
CONTROLS  FUEL  CONSUMPTION 

The  velocity  of  this  air  has  direct  control 
over  the  amount  of  gasoline  coming  out  of 
the  nozzle.  When  speed  is  increased,  the  in¬ 
creased  velocity  of  air,  beating  against  the 
gasoline  nozzle,  retards  the  flow  of  gasoline. 

So  the  proportion  of  air  to  gasoline  is  in¬ 
stantly  corrected  to  obtain  the  most  power 
with  economy,  at  any  engine  speed,  under 
all  variations  of  load,  road  or  weather. 

When  the  air  strikes  the  top  of  the  nozzle,  it 
throws  the  gasoline  in  a  fan-shaped  spray 
toward  the  outletside  of  the  mixing  chamber. 


Then  the  air  which  has  passed  on  down  and 
turned  up  toward  the  outlet,  rushes  up 
through  this  spray  and  reduces  it  to  a 
swirling  vapor,  which  enters  the  cylinders 
almost  as  evenly  as  natural  gas. 

This  complete  vaporization  —  the  perfect 
mixing  of  air  and  gasoline,  to  a  near-nat¬ 
ural  gas  consistency — gives  the  power,  the 
economy,  the  freedom  from  trouble,  which 
Van  Briggle  owners  praise. 

INSTANT  STARTING 

The  gasoline  level  in  the  bowl,  as  shown 
above,  is  always  a  little  above  the  top  of 
the  nozzle.  When  the  motor  is  stopped,  the 
mixing  chamber  begins  to  fill  up  to  this 
level  forming  a  little  pool  of  reserve  “pep” — 
which  gives  the  famous  Van  Briggle  “in¬ 
stant  starting  in  all  weathers.”  Try  it!  One 
complete  turn  of  the  motor — and  it  fires! 

And  when  running,  the  high-float  level  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  instantaneous  acceleration — 
insuring  safety  as  well  as  comfort. 

NOTHING  TO  GET  OUT  OF  ORDER 

The  Van  Briggle  Airplane  Principle  Car¬ 
buretor  has  no  weights,  bypasses,  auxiliary 


air-valves,  cams — and  only  one  adjustment. 
With  reasonable  care,  a  Van  Briggle  will 
normally  outlast  the  car. 

A  spring  in  the  needle  stem  prevents  screw’- 
ing  the  adjustment  too  tightly,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  all  possibility  of  damage;  a  strainer 
keeps  out  all  dirt  that  seeks  to  enter;  you 
cannot  get  into  the  mixing  chamber  because 
it  is  cast  in  one  solid  piece. 

Thus  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
make  the  Van  Briggle  Carburetor  as  near 
tinker-proof  and  infallible  as  is  physically 
possible. 

It  >*  simple,  understandable.  So  much 
so  that  a  Van  Briggle  user  throws,  when  his 
motor  troubles  or  fails  him,  that  his  Van 
Briggle  carburetor  is  not  at  fault. 

Nothing  has  been  left  undone  that  will  add 
to  perfect  performance  and  comfort  in  oper¬ 
ation — Satisfaction  is  Guaranteed. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  garageman  today  for  a 
Van  Briggle  Airplane  Principle  Carburetor. 
For  either  cars  or  tracks,  in  the  following 
models:  Dodge,  $18;  Maxwell.  S15;  Ford, 
$10.  All  complete,  ready  to  install.  And  for 
results  obtained,  they  are  by  far  the  cheapest 
carburetors  on  the  market.  Investigate! 


Vm  Bridle  Shock  Absorbers 
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THE  pivoting  of  the  Van  Briggle  Shock  Absorber  is  from  the  eyelet  of  the  spring. 
The  radius  of  the  Van  Briggle  Shock  Absorber  remains  the  same  at  all  times; 
there  is  no  change  in  the  axis  of  the  shock  absorber  for  the  reason  that  the  base 
is  pivoted  at  the  same  point  as  the  upper  part  of  the  shock  absorber. 

The  rebound  is  caught  by  the  reverse  movement  of  the  shock  absorber.  The 
spring  base  of  shock  absorber  rests  freely  on  top  of  the  car  spring,  which  allows 
free  action  of  spring  leaves.  Does  not  crimp  or- bind  springs.  Installed 
without  removing  wheels.  Price,  Complete  Set,  F.  O.  B.  Indianapolis  .  . 


$18 


[Van  Briggle  Carburetors  and  Van  Briggle  Shock  Absorbers  are 
sold  to  dealers  through  bona  fide  automobile  accessory  jobbers. 
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Is  Your  Motor  Loafing? 

Make  it  ALIVE  with  hill-conquering 
POWER  by  grinding  its  valves  with 
Clover  Valve  Grinding  Compound 

We  will  send  you  our  new  Bulletin •  No.  75 
containing  full  instructions  for  valve  grinding 
and  a  generous  sample  FREE 
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The  CLOVER-LEAF 

4-oz.  Duplex  Can 

Containing  equal  amounts  of *  ‘roughing" 
and  ‘ finishing ”  grades 


T! 
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|HE  motor  in  your  car  was 
built  to  deliver  a  definite 
horsepower. 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  less! 

Don’t  limp  along  when  you 
should  sail  along. 

Poor-seating  valves  cause  motors 
to  loaf. 

But  careless  valve  grinding  is 
not  the  remedy 

Let  us  show  you  the  RIGHT 
way  to  grind  valves  and  the 
RIGHT  compound  to  use. 
One  is  as  important  as  the  other. 

We  originated  and  patented 
Clover  Valve  Grinding  Com¬ 
pound — the  most  widely  used 
valve  grinding  compound  in  the 
world !  10, 000, 000  cans  sold ! 

vVe  want  more  car  owners  to 
know  the  joy  of  a  motor  with 
Clover-ground  valves.  So,  the 


engineers  of  our  Technical  De¬ 
partment  have  prepared  a  com¬ 
prehensive  Bulletin  on  valve 
grinding.  It  is  written  in  simple, 
easily-understood  language  and 
is  fully  illustrated.  Upon  first 
reading  of  this  Bulletin  a  boy  of 
sixteen  could  do  a  first-class  job 
of  valve  grinding. 

With  the  aid  of  this  free  Bul¬ 
letin  and  our  free  samples,  you 
can  try  Clover  at  our  expense 
and  use  it  as  would  an  experi¬ 
enced  mechanic. 

Stop  your  motor  loafing  — mail 
the  coupon  below  today . 

ASK  FOR  CLOVER  LEAF 
COMPOUND 

For  sale  by  Automotive  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Hardware  dealers 
and  Jobbers  everywhere.  If  you 
have  trouble  gettingit,  write  us. 


Shops  and  Manufacturers:  Clover  Lapping  Compound  is  playing  a  big  part  in 
industry.  Made  in  7  grades  from  extremely  tine  to  extremely  coarse— a  grade  for  every 
mechanical  pur|>*>se.  Used  in  machine  shops,  tool  rooms  and  factories.  L  sed  for  genera! 
grinding,  lapping,  surfacing  and  |>olishing  work  on  automobile,  aeroplane,  tractor, 
motor  lmat  and  sliip  engines;  locomotives  and  stationary  engines;  gas,  air  and  steam 
fitting;  jigs,  dies,  gauges,  etc.,  and  on  general  machinery  of  every  description.  Write 
for  free  samples  and  booklet  of  uses. 


Clover  M’F’g.  Co. 

201  Main  Street,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BRANCH 

557  Howard  Street 


CHICAGO  BRANCH 

607  West  Adams  Street 

To  Dealers:  Delivery  these  days  is  all  important.  Clover  Dealers  and  L  sers  have  never  been  dis- 
apia.inted— our  own  Branch  warehouses  in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  assure  you  prompt  delivery. 


Garage  Mechanics! 

Prove  Clover's 
Merit  by  A 
Free  Sample — 


THOUSANDS  of  mechanics  are 
using  Clover  for  grinding  valves. 
They  will  have  no  other.  Let  us  send 
you  a  free  sample  of  our  Grade  D. 
Try  it — it  cuts  faster  than  anything 
you  ever  used  and  more  accurately 
too — it  is  the  only  compound  which 
can  be  used  successfully  with  a  jxtwer 
driven  tool.  Free  samples  on  request. 
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Pound  Cans  for  the  Shop 

Made  in  7  grades— a  grade  for  every 
use — from  the  finest  gauge  work  to  the 
heaviest  lapping  job.  The  toolmaker 
will  appreciate  Clover  as  the  best 
lapping  compound  be  has  ever  used. 
Clover  will  positively  remain  uniform 
throughout  every  lapping  operation — 
it  will  not  run  off  the  lap.  Free 
samples  on  request. 


FOR  VALVE  GRINDING 
Mail  the  Coupon  Now,  and  get 
FREE  Bulletin  andFREE  Samples 

CLOVER  M’F’G.  CO. 

201  Main  Street,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Please  send  Free  Bulletin  No.  7 -Son  Valve  Grind- 
inn  and  Free  Samples  of  Clover  Valve  Grinding 
Compound. 

Print  .Vame., - - - 

Print  Address - - - 
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Moons — Full,  Blue,  and  Honey 

Continued  from  page  13 


passengers  at  the  agency  of  the  Leaf 
Motor  Car  Company.  Will  and  Lelia 
had  driven  down  to  see  Orestes  and 
Nannette  off. 

“Fine  full  moon  they’ll  have  for  their 
trip,”  said  Lelia. 

“Yes,  good  thing  too,”  said  Will,  “be¬ 
cause  I  want  them  to  get  as  far  as 
Waxahachie  to-night.  It’s  a  good  day 
from  there.” 

“Here  they  come  now.” 

The  happy  pair  appeared  around  the 
street  corner.  They  had  divested  them¬ 
selves  of  wedding  garments  and  wore, 
at  Mr.  Holmes’s  suggestion,  unionalls. 
They  might  easily  have  been  mistaken 
for  two  negro  boys  bent  on  a  freight¬ 
ing  mission. 

Lelia  handed  Nannette  a  package: 
“Here,  Nannette,  is  a  package  that 
came  to  the  house  for  you.” 

Nannette  unwrapped  an  immense 
painting  of  Hiawatha  and  Minnehaha, 
done  by  some  amateur’s  hand  and  bear¬ 
ing  the  inscription: 

“From  the  Colored  High  School 
Boys’  Cadet  Corps  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Orestes  Russell,  in  Appreciation  of  the 
Services  of  Mr.  Russell  as  Drillmaster, 
in  which  he  is  highly  proficient,  because 
of  his  having  been  trained  by  a  West 
Pointer  and  not  by  a  Mail-Order  Officer. 
Best  Wishes.” 

Orestes  grinned  in  appreciation: 
“Dat’s  what  I  tol’  de  boys,  dat  my  loot’ 
wasn’t  no  mail-o’deh  officer.” 

“You  keep  it  fo’  me,  Mis’  Lelia,”  said 
Nannette. 

MR.  HOLMES  took  Orestes  into  the 
office  for  final  instructions.  When 
he  had  concluded,  he  said:  “Boy,  I  don’t 
believe  in  giving  a  negro  strong  drink, 
but  here’s  a  little  extra  dry  that  a  trav¬ 
eling  man  gave  me,  and  I’m  going  to 
give  you  a  swig  of  it  in  honor  of  the 
occasion.” 

He  poured  Orestes  a  light-colored 
drink  which  the  latter  swallowed  at  one 
gulp. 

“Mist’  Bill,  what  is  dat?”  asked 
Orestes,  smacking  his  lips.  “It  sho 
don’t  ‘lack  authority.’  ” 

“Champagne.  What  does  it  taste 
like?” 

“Champagne?  ’M-hm-m-m!  Hit  taste 
lak — lak  yo’  foot’s  asleep.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Mr.  Holmes. 
“Now  run  out  the  truck.  It’s  time 
you  were  on  your  way.” 

Orestes  and  Nannette  climbed  on  the 
truck. 

“Orestes,”  teased  Mr.  Holmes,  “you 
are  the  driver  and,  when  Nannette  feels 
especially  stylish,  she  can  sit  back  in 
the  limousine.” 

“Law,  dat  des  soot  Nannette,”  joked 
Orestes.  “I  spec  she  do  dat  in  every 
town  us  passes  th’oo.”  Then  he  re¬ 
membered  something:  “I  sho  is  proud, 
Mist’  Bill,  dat  you  decided  to  lemme 
take  de  truck.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Mr. 
Holmes,  “I’m  glad  to  do  any  little  thing 
I  can  to  make  the  honeymoon  a  suc¬ 
cess;  besides,  it  is  a  good  chance  to 
send  the  body  down.” 

“  ‘All  things  work  togedder  for 
good,’  ”  quoted  Orestes,  changing 
gears,  “  ‘to  dem  dat  love — ’  ” 

"Nannette!”  finished  Lelia  face¬ 
tiously. 

Mr.  Holmes  suddenly  remembered  a 
last  instruction  and  called  after  Orestes: 
“When  you  get  to  Galveston,  husband, 
better  send  me  a  night  letter.” 

“Yassir,  Mist’  Bill,”  answered  Ores¬ 
tes  from  the  street. 

“Good  luck,”  called  Lelia,  “and  have 
a  nice  honeymoon.” 

“Yes,  and  be  sure  to  tell  me  how  the 
moon  looks  in  Galveston,”  added  Mr. 
Holmes. 

If  this  were  only  a  travelogue,  valu¬ 
able  space  might  be  used  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  rambles  of  the  honeymoon  truck 
through  the  sleeping  villages  of  north¬ 
ern  Texas.  But,  as  a  story  must  be 
told,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
merely  to  suggest  a  picture  of  two 
sleepy  negroes,  at  daybreak,  entering 
the  city  of  Waxahachie. 

Now,  Orestes  had  explained  to  his 
employer  that  “friends”  were  his  rea¬ 
son  for  making  this  town  his  objective. 
However,  his  real  purpose  in  stopping 
there  was  to  parade  his  newly  married 
state  before  one  Pluvius  White,  a 
former  rival  for  the  affections  of  Nan¬ 


nette.  Nannette  readily  acquiesced  in 
the  plan,  but  insisted  that  if  she  pub¬ 
licly  paraded  as  a  bride,  she  must  be 
more  suitably  attired,  so  Orestes  left 
her  at  the  negro  hotel  and  drove  the 
truck  into  a  garage.  A  colored  boy  ran 
to  attend  him. 

“Boy,  I  don’  want  nuttin’  but  some 
watteh  fo’  de  engine.  You  moughtgimme 
a  li’l  oil  too — an’  mebbe  some  gas.” 

As  these  needs  were  being  supplied, 
he  asked:  “Does  you  know  a  feller 
heah  by  de  name  of  Pluvius  White?” 

“Sho  does.” 

“Whar  is  he  at?” 

“He’s  pickin’  cotton,  an’  won’t  be 
back  till  Sadd’y  night.” 

“Dawggone!”  said  Orestes  disappoint¬ 
edly. 

“What  you  got  so  big  kivvered  up 
on  de  truck?” asked 
the  negro. 

“Dat’s  a  limbus- 
teen  body  fo’  a 
Leaf  cah  —  de  bes’ 
cah  whut  is  made,” 
responded  Orestes 
proudly. 

A  stranger  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  door  of 
the  garage  saun¬ 
tered  nearer. 

“Whaffo’  you  Tid¬ 
in’  r  o  u  n  ’  wid  a 
body?”  asked  the 
boy. 

“I’s  takin’  it  to  a 
man  whut  got  his 
body  bust  up  in  a 
axumdent  an’  want 
anudder.” 

“Didn’t  he  bus’ 
his  wheels  none?” 

“Naw,  his  run- 
nin’  part  is  good 
as  eveh.” 

The  stranger,  ap¬ 
parently  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  a  letter 
which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  drew 
nearer. 

“W  h  a  r  is  you 
tooken  de  body?” 
asked  the  garage 
boy. 

“Galvestum.  De 
Leaf  dealeh  dar 
sent  fo’  de  body.” 

“Sho  is  got  a  trip  befo’  you.  Eveh 
been  to  Galvestum?” 

“Naw.” 

“Some  nice  city.” 

“What’s  de  bes’  road  from  heah?” 
asked  Orestes. 

“King’s  Highway,  all  de  way,  watch 
fo’  de  red  and  yaller  signs.” 

No  sooner  had  he  driven  out  of  the 
garage  than  the  strange  white  man 
pocketed  his  letter  and  hurried  away 
to  a  long-distance  telephone  booth. 
There  he  conversed  earnestly  with  a 
gentleman  in  Galveston: 

“That  you,  Slim?  .  .  .  Jenks  speak¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Get  Lefty  and  Hank  .  .  . 
have  ’em  ready  .  .  .  lift  a  chassis  to¬ 
night  .  .  .  Leaf  Company  garage  .  .  . 
See?  Got  a  new  sedan  body  coming. 
Yeah,  ignorant  darky  in  a  truck.  .  .  . 
Yeah,  he’s  alone  ...  no  trouble  .  .  . 
drive  the  chassis  north,  King’s  High¬ 
way  .  .  .  meet  the  negro,  put  the  two 
parts  together  .  .  .  San  Antonio  by 
morning.  .  .  .  Get  me?  .  .  .  Neat  job.  .  .  . 
Yeah,  I’ll  be  down  on  the  night  train.” 

ORESTES  and  Nannette  proceeded 
merrily  on  their  journey.  The  truck 
was  in  fine  form  and  reeled  off  the 
miles  most  satisfactorily.  Still,  it  was 
a  long  journey,  hardly  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  day,  even  by  a  lighter  and 
swifter  machine. 

Lunch  was  eaten  on  the  road.  Night¬ 
fall  found  them  at  a  small  village,  some 
thirty  miles  from  their  destination. 
Orestes  pondered  the  situation: 

“Nannie-gu’l,  us  is  got  thutty  miles 
yet.  Dat  puts  us  in  Galvestum  in  de 
night,  an’  de  Leaf  Company  done  shut 
up.  ’Sides,  \  nge’us:  don’  know 

whar  to  fine  hotel.” 

“Less  sta;  ill  mawnin’,”  sug¬ 

gested  Nann 


“I  thunk  ’bout  dat,  but  I  knows  dey 
ain’  no  culled  hotel  heah.” 

“Oh,  Rest  Ease,”  exclaimed  Nan¬ 

nette  with  sudden  enthusiasm,  “less 
camp  out.  I  allers  is  want  to  camp 
out.” 

The  idea  pleased  Orestes,  so  they 
bought  supplies  at  a  grocery  and  drove 
out  to  a  small  creek,  on  the  Galveston 
road,  some  two  miles  south  of  the  town. 
Here,  having  dined  to  repletion  on 

broiled  bacon,  fried  eggs  and  roasted 
potatoes,  and  being  worn  by  the  day’s 
journey  and  the  previous  sleepless  night, 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  falling 
asleep  in  the  rather  cramped  quarters 
of  the  “limbusteen.”  First,  however, 
Orestes  took  the  precaution  to  lock  the 
wheels  of  the  truck  and  also  to  draw  the 
shades  and  lock  the  doors  of  the  sedan. 

It  must  have 

been  near  mid- 

night  when  an 
automobile  chassis, 
carrying  four  men, 
drew  from  out  the 
shadows  and 
stopped  alongside 
the  road.  The 
men  alighted  and 
stealthily  sur¬ 
rounded  the  truck. 

“Where  is  the 
nigger,  Jenks?” 
one  asked  of  the 

leader. 

“He  must  be  in¬ 
side  the  sedan. 

Open  the  door, 
Slim.” 

Slim  tried  both 
doors  and  found 
them  locked. 
“Nothing  doing, 
boss.” 

“Nevermind.  Let 
him  sleep  until  we 
get  hooked  up. 
Then  we’ll  bust 
the  glass  and  climb 
in.  All  hands  get 
busy.” 

The  chassis  was 
driven  as  near  as 
possible  to  the 
truck,  and  the 
moorings  of  the 
sedan  unloosed. 
Then  the  four  men, 
standing  on  the  frame,  took  each  a 
corner  of  the  body,  lifted  it  carefully, 
and  placed  it  neatly  in  its  accustomed 
place  on  the  chassis.  The  occupants 
made  no  sound.  The  men  dropped  to 
the  ground  and  busied  themselves  with 
tightening  the  bolts  that  held  the  body 
in  place.  The  bolts  were  large  and 
tight  and  each  required  the  combined 
strength  of  two  men  to  wrench  it  into 
security.  This  peculiar  wrenching 
noise  awakened  Orestes.  He  sat  up, 
listened,  then  quietly  unlocked  the  door 
and  peered  out.  The  straining  legs  of 
a  man  lying  under  the  car  were  plainly 
visible  to  his  bewildered  gaze.  From 
the  opposite  door  he  saw  the  companion 
legs  of  another  man. 

Orestes’s  teeth  chattered.  What  on 
earth  were  those  men  doing?  The  noise 
of  the  wrenches  again  beat  upon  his 
ears.  He  knew!  They  were  clamping 
down  an  automobile  body!  He  had 
done  it  many  a  time  himself.  But  how 
in  the  world  could  they  clamp  it  to  a 
truck?  He  looked  out  again  and,  in 
the  moonlight,  saw  the  empty  truck 
standing  by  the  roadside.  The  truth 
flashed  upon  him.  The  sedan  body  was 
being  adjusted  to  another  running 
mechanism. 

He  seized  Nannette  and  shook  her, 
at  the  same  time  placing  a  precaution¬ 
ary  hand  over  her  mouth.  Nannette  sat 
up  and  rubbed  her  eyes.  “Honey,  we 
is  bein’  stole,”  whispered  Orestes. 

“What?” 

“Us  an’  de  limbusteen.” 

Their  ears  plainly  caught  the  sounds 
made  by  the  laboring  men. 

Nannette’s  face  wore  a  look  of 
alarm. 

“Doan  say  nuttin’,”  cautioned  Ores¬ 
tes.  “I’s  gwine  see  if  dis  car  kin  be 
druv.” 


He  made  a  hasty  examination  of  the 
driving  apparatus. 

“Dey  ain’  no  steerin’  wheel  or  foot 
pedals  or  gear  shift,  or  us  would  run 
off  an’  leave  ’em,”  he  announced.  Then 
he  pondered:  “I  spec’  dey  took  ’em 
off  to  set  on  de  body.  Wonder  whar 
dey  is?”  he  mused,  peering  through 
the  windshield.  “Oh,  I  see’s  ’em,  lay- 
in’  dar  in  front  ob  de  engine.  I’s  gwine 
afteh  dem.” 

He  wriggled  through  the  windshield. 
Very  cautiously  he  bestrode  the  engine, 
reached  over  the  radiator,  secured  the 
several  parts,  and  passed  them  Lack 
through  the  windshield  to  Nannette. 
Then  he  climbed  back  and  busied  him¬ 
self  with  adjustments. 

Nannette,  with  a  sudden  idea,  fum¬ 
bled  in  her  traveling  bag.  She  turned 
over  its  contents  a  time  or  two,  and 
drew  from  it  a  formidable  weapon. 

Orestes  worked  quickly  and  silently. 
Presently  he  whispered  to  Nannette: 
“I’s  got  hit  all  set  but  de  ’mergency 
brake;  still,  us  ain’t  figgerin’  on  stop- 
pin’  sudden;  us  is  gwine  fo’wa’d.” 
Then  he  directed  her:  “When  I  steps 
on  de  stahter,  you  open  de  door  an’ 
holleh — mebbe  dat  skeer  ’em.” 

NANNETTE  heard  the  grinding 
noise  of  the  starter  as  it  engaged 
the  motor.  The  noise  also  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  thieves.  The 
leader  jumped  to  his  feet  and  hurled 
himself  through  the  window  of  the  car, 
in  an  effort  to  gain  the  steering  wheel. 
He  struck  Orestes  just  as  the  latter 
was  putting  the  motor  into  gear.  Then 
Nannette  arose  and,  placing  a  long, 
blue  steel  barrel  against  his  temple, 
motioned  him  back  through  the  broken 
window. 

The  surprising  appearance  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  “man”  defeated  the  robber.  With 
a  curse  he  dropped  to  the  ground,  and 
Orestes  got  the  car  into  motion.  It 
started  forward  with  a  bound,  rolling 
over  two  of  the  robbers  who  still  lay 
underneath.  Orestes  bore  down  on  the 
accelerator,  and  the  car  darted  down 
the  road,  with  Nannette  still  waving 
her  weapon  from  the  open  door  and 
shouting  defiance  at  the  chagrined  and 
nonplused  thieves.  Presently  she  took 
her  seat  beside  Orestes,  and,  as  they 
sped  through  the  dark,  he  praised  her: 

“Good  wu’k,  Nannie-gu’l!  If  it 
hadn’t  been  fo’  you,  I  spec  Mista  Man 
would  ’a’  had  us  stole  by  now.  But 
how  come  you  got  a  gun?”  he  asked 
in  amazement. 

“Ain’t  much  of  a  gun,”  evaded  Nan¬ 
nette. 

“Lemme  see,”  insisted  Orestes. 
Nannette  laid  in  his  hand  her  curling 
irons! 

“Sonofagun!”  exclaimed  Orestes  in 
amazement,  releasing  the  throttle. 

“Yo’  own  cu’ling  irons!”  he  gasped. 
The  car’s  speed  began  to  diminish. 
“Natu’lly,  de’s  mine,”  Nannette  in¬ 
sisted — “de’s  paht  of  my  troosew.  But 
don’  stop  de  cah,  niggah,”  she  ad¬ 
monished.  “Us  cain’  stop  dis  side  uv 
Galvestum.” 

“Dat’s  so,”  agreed  Orestes,  accelerat¬ 
ing  the  motor. 

Soon  they  perceived  the  lights  of  the 
distant  city,  and  shortly  afterward  the 
stanchions  of  the  causeway,  from  the 
island  to  the  mainland,  met  their  won¬ 
dering  gaze.  “Some  bridge!”  com¬ 
mented  Orestes  in  admiration. 

“ U-huh !  said  Nannette  as  they  en¬ 
tered  the  arches. 

“Look  at  de  watteh!  Gawd,  I  nebber 
knowed  they  had  a  bridge  ’crost  de 
’Nantic  Ocean.” 

“Us  is  cornin’  to  land  agin,”  com¬ 
mented  Nannette  as  they  neared  the 
island. 

“Quick  trip,”  said  Orestes.  “Won- 
deh  what  us  better  do  now?” 

“Mebbe  us  kin  find  a  culled  hotel.” 
“Dar’s  a  man,”  said  Orestes,  spying 
a  belated  traveler.  “I’ll  ax  ’im  whar 
us  is.” 

He  stopped  the  car.  “Boss,  kin  you 
tell  me  what  street  dis  is?”  asked 
Orestes  politely. 

“I,”  replied  the  man. 

“Yassir,  if  you  please,  suh.” 

“I,”  repeated  the  stranger. 

“Yassir,  it’s  you  I’s  axin’.” 

“I,”  said  the  man  again. 

Orestes  was  nonplused.  He  scratched 
his  head.  ( Continued  on  page  80) 


“Liquid  Gold” 

BEFORE  reading  the 
next  circular  that  bids 
you  make  your  fortune  in 
wildcat  oil — 

Before  cashing  your  ne;xt 
check  for  dividends  from  a 
paying  well — 

Read  the  first  real  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Texas  oil 
fields,  half  El  Dorado  and 
half  heartbreak. 

Olive  McClintic  Johnson 
has  written  for  Collier’s  a 
series  of  short  stories  that 
give  you  both  sides  of  the 
picture.  Like  Bret  Harte  on 
the  California  gold  fields, 
Mrs.  Johnson’s  stories  ring 
true.  If  you  have  ever  been 
to  Texas,  or  have  ever 
thought  about  oil,  you  will 
find  these  stories  a  delight. 


An  App 

“Every  great  enterprise  is  but  the  lengthened  shadow  of  a 
man.”  ^  Another  way  to  say  the  same  thing  is,  The  quality 
of  any  product  truly  reflects  the  character  of  the  men  who 
make  that  product.”  ^  We  accept  that  axiom  on  behalf  of 
the  Reo  product  and  of  the  Reo  organization.  Reo  is  one 
of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  motor  car  industry.  q  But 
Reo  has  never  been  ambitious  to  be  the  largest,  q  Reo 
never  will  contend  for  that  doubtful  distinction,  fjj  From  the 
very  inception  of  this  concern  it  has  been  our  ambition,  oui 
purpose  and  our  policy  to  build,  not  the  most  —  but  the  best 
q  It  was  resolved  then  that  Reo  never  would  build  more 
motor  cars  than  we  could  build  and  be  sure  that  every  Rec 
would  be  as  good  as  the  best  Reo  that  ever  came  from  these 
plants.  q  To  that  policy  we  have  always  rigidly  adhered, 
q  That  we  have  been  able  to  pursue  this  unswerving  course 
was  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  while  there  are  severa. 
thousand  shareholders  in  Reo,  the  control  was,  from  the 
fir$t,  and  still  is,  held  by  the  actual  directing  heads  of  the 
business.  iq  These  men  are  not  absentee  directors  —  ever) 
one  of  them  is  at  his  desk  every  working  day  in  the  year 

Reo  Motor  Car  Con 


ed  Ideal 

*1  In  your  dealings  with  Reo— whether  as  a  distributor,  a 
dealer,  a  salesman  or  a  user— you  may  feel  always  that  you 
are  in  direct  personal  contact  with  these  men  — each  in  the 
department  over  which  he  presides,  This  is  a  condition 
almost  unique  in  big  business  organizations  today.  ^  May 
we  not  assume  that  the  quality  of  the  Reo  product  is  as 
different  from  the  ordinary  as  is  that  Reo  policy— that  Reo 
organization?  We  are  frank  to  say  we  do  think  so.  We 
believe  that  the  uniformity  of  excellence  of  the  Reo  product 
is  the  direct  and  the  logical  result  of  that  close  personal 
interest  and  supervision  of  the  directing  heads  of  Reo.  Your 
approval  of  the  Reo  product— expressed  in  the  over -demand 
Rep  motor  cars  and  motor  trucks  have  always  enjoyed  — 
encourages  us  to  believe  that  you  fully  approve  that  policy. 
<J  Not  the  most,  but  the  best  — the  precept  crystallized  in 
the  product  — the  ideal  practically  applied,  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this,  the  seventeenth  year  of  Reo,  we  thank  you 
most  heartily  for  your  patronage  in  the  past;  and  we  assure 
you  that,  since  the  same  executives  will  continue  to  control 
the  Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  the  same  policy  will  obtain. 

ny,  Lansing,  Michigan 
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Gon- o cti -y  rridicates  E  Jeetricsl  Perforinance 

The 

Watch  Do  £ 
ofiour 

Battery 


Precaution  Demands  The 
Weston  Ammeter 


Dependability  in  an  ammeter  costs  a  trifle  more — the  same  as  in  a  watch.  A  watch 
lay  be  cheapened  in  construction;  so  may  an  ammeter.  But  who  wants  a  watch  that 
11  not  tell  time  correctly — or  who  wants  an  ammeter  that  will  not  tell  the  truth? 

Misinformation  is  worse  than  NO  information— when  it  constantly  endangers  being  caught  without 
its — without  ignition — without  starting  current;  when  OVERCHARGING  or  UNDERCHARG- 
G  may  at  any  time  mean  the  utter  ruination  of  your  battery. 

The  faithful  and  true  Weston  “Watch  Dog”  dependably  informs  you  whether  your  battery  is  really 
dARGING  or  DISCHARGING— whether  your  generator  and  electrical  system  are  properly 
;rating.  When  anything  goes  wrong  it  instantly  warns  you— usually  forestalling  serious  trouble  and 
itly  repairs. 

For  the  same  reason  that  you  should  prefer  a  reliable  Weston  Ammeter  to  a  cheaply  constructed  in- 
iment — you  should  go  to  a  regularly  appointed  Weston  Electrical  Testing  Station  when  the  electrical 
ictioning  of  your  car  becomes  in  any  way  deranged.  Garages  conducting  such  Testing  Stations  are 
y  equipped  with  the  necessary  Weston  Testing  Instruments  to  quickly  locate  such  troubles  to  elimi- 
te  expensive  guess-work — and  to  save  you  money. 

Look  for  the  Weston  Window  Sign  identifying  the  Garage  as  a  Weston  Electrical  Testing  Station.  If 
u  have  any  difficulty  in  locating  such  a  Testing  StatioQ,  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  the  address  of 
: ;  one  nearest  you. 

Weston  Ammeters  may  be  obtained  from  any  Weston  Testing  Station,  Battery  Service  Station  or 
ccessory  Dealer.  Attractive  booklet  “The  Watch  Dog  of  Your  Battery”  sent  on  request.  In  writing 
/e  name  of  your  dealer  and  the  model  of  your  car. 

WESTON  ELECTRICAL  TESTING  STATIONS - 
Disorders  Promptly  with  these  Standard 


. 
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will  locate  YOUR  Electrical 
Weston  Instruments 


Battery  T  esting 
Voltmeter 

Takes  exact  measurements 
ot  the  E.  M.  F.  of  individual 
cells.  Also  provides  for  the 
Cadmium  Test. 


Garage  Testing  Instrument 

Makes  every  type  of  test  known  for  automobile  electrical  equip¬ 
ment.  The  most  comprehensive  instrument  constructed. 


The  “Fault  Finder” 

For  every  type  of  test  except  measuring  starling  current. 
A  general  utility  instrument  built  to  stand  hard  service. 


WESTON  ELECTRICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


OH 
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LOSING  BATTLE  vs.  GREED  AND  GOLD 


Photos  ©  Haynes.  St.  Paul 


By  JACK  BECHDOLT 

AGAINST  the  cold  and  the 
L  greed  of  a  horde  of  men 
and  boys  armed  with  any 
and  every  form  of  weapon  that 
kills,  and  determined  to  slaugh¬ 
ter,  the  National  Park  Service 
has  been  fighting  a  losing  battle 
to  save  the  last  great  herd  of 
elk  in  the  United  States. 

Last  summer  a  bad  drought 
in  the  Yellowstone  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  stock  up  winter  feed  for 
the  40,000  animals  in  the  elk 
herds.  Then,  on  October  22,  came 
a  blizzard,  the  worst  but  one  in 
the  meteorological  records  of  the 
country.  Forewarned  by  in¬ 
stinct,  the  elk  stampeded  ahead 
of  the  storm.  Nothing  could 
stop  them.  They  knew  what 
w^s  coming,  and  their  objective 


was  the  lower  levels  where  elk 
can  feed  in  cold  and  snow  with 
the  least  exertion. 

On  the  north  of  Yellowstone 
Park  is  Montana.  The  Montana 
Legislature  has  been  raising  the 
open  season  on  elk  for  some 
years,  despite  all  protests  from 
those  sportsmen  and  Federal 
officials  who  have  the  interest 
of  wild  game  at  heart.  The  pres¬ 
ent  season  opened  October  15 
and  closed  December  25.  When 
the  Government  elk  herds  began 
to  stampede  ahead  of  the  bliz¬ 
zard  and  headed  north  toward 
the  Montana  line  all  the  men 
available  in  the  park  were  placed 
on  the  State  line  in  an  effort  to 
keep  the  animals  back,  for  a 
small  army  of  armed  greed,  at¬ 
tracted  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  by  the  prospect  of  bagging 
wild  game  ( Ct’d  on  page  100) 


Part  of  the  herd—  many  others  are  still  held  behind  the  fence.  There  were 
40.000  early  this  autumn  —  there  is  no  knowing  how  many  have  survived 


Guards  endeavor  to  save  elk  driven  by 
hunger  and  instinct  to  seek  lower  levels 

“ Along  the  park  boundary  there 
was  laid  a  barrage  of  rifle  fire  that 
endangered  not  only  animal  life 
but  the  lives  of  the  guards  as  well. 
Despite  every  effort  the  hungry  elk 
drifted  over  the  boundary  and  at 
the  rate  of  five  hundred  a  day. 
bucks  and  cotvs  alike,  they  paid  the 
price.  Nobody  has  counted  the  num¬ 
ber  that  have  been  wounded  and 
wandered  away  to  die.  Montana 
never  saw  slaughter  of  elk  like  this.” 
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Un-reiouched  photograph  showing  Goodyear  Cord  Pneu¬ 
matic  Truck  Tires  still  in  service,  ajter  nearly  a  year, 
lor  The  Wad  ley  Company ,  Indianapolis ,  Indiana 


Pneumatics  Protect  Loads 
forThis  Produce  Company 

■.^.i...i....nn^T.inunniiii.umnnnnu»Hiinnmt;i  ii..intt-nrinn>.ciMii.iiiunnumi»ntmn»HnB«»wwwMDiingmuMaiiqiMiiirHni5M.ii.»..n,.n.^ 

“pNEUMATICS  offer  all-around  advantages  over  solid  tires  in  our 
hauling— save  trucks ,  loads  and  improve  working  spirit  of  drivers. 

They  require  V/z  less  gallons  of  gasoline  on  a  90-mile  run.  Solid-tired 
trucks  sway  over  the  road  but  trucks  on  pneumatics  run  straight.  Good¬ 
year  Cords  are  giving  excellent  service.  ”-P.  P.Trillerf  Purchasing  Agent, 

The  Wadley  Company,  Produce  Wholesalers ,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Twenty-five  motor  trucks  distribute  poultry, 
eggs  and  butter  for  The  Wadley  Company 
throughout  central  Indiana. 

During  the  past  year  Goodyear  Cord  Pneu¬ 
matic  Truck  Tires  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  reduce  time  and  costs  in  comparison 
with  solid  tires  in  this  service. 

A  90-mile  trip  has  been  made  repeatedly  on 
the  pneumatics  in  3  less  hours  with  V/2  less 
gallons  of  gasoline  than  when  covered  by  a 
solid-tired  truck. 

Due  to  the  jarring  and  shifting  action  of 
trucks  on  solid  tires  delicate  produce  has  been 
damaged  frequently,  whereas  the  pneumatics 
prevent  such  loss. 

Mud  has  stalled  the  solid-tired  trucks  but  the 
gripping  Goodyear  Cords  have  proved  de¬ 
pendable  under  all  adverse  road  conditions  by 
reason  of  their  firm  traction. 

An  official  describes  the  present  mechanical 
condition  of  a  Goodyear-Cord-equipped  truck 


as  being  far  better  than  could  be  expected  on 
solid  tires  after  a  similar  long  term  of  hard  work. 

The  photograph  at  the  left  affords  additional 
and  important  evidence  by  showing  Goodyear 
Cord  Pneumatic  Truck  Tires  still  on  duty 
after  nearly  a  year  of  continuous  hauling. 

So  this  narrative  confirms  the  many  other 
records  of  Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatic  Truck 
Tires  that  have  saved  trucks,  loads,  fuel,  time 
and  labor. 

It  indicates  the  force  of  Goodyear  pioneering 
work  in  developing  Goodyear  Cord  Pneu¬ 
matic  Truck  Tires,  Goodyear  Truck  Tire 
Tubes,  Rims  and  Repair  Materials,  and  in  co¬ 
operating  with  others  developing  proper 
engine  pumps,  pressure  gauges  and  vulcanizing 
equipment. 

Information  concerning  pneumatic  equip¬ 
ment  for  motor  trucks  and  its  results  can  be 
obtained  from  local  Goodyear  Truck  Tire 
Service  Stations,  or  by  writing  to  The  Good¬ 
year  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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MOTOR-TRUCK  POSSIBILITIES 


Detroit  to  Toledo— five  tons  in  thei truck  and  four  tons  on  the  trailer 


WHEN  Major  General  Joseph  R.  Brown,  an 
Indian  agent  in  Minnesota,  applied  in  this 
country  in  1858  the  idea  of  moving  goods 
over  the  roads  by  a  self-propelled  vehicle, 
little  could  he  foresee  the  marvelous  development  in 
motor  trucking  which  we,  in  the  year  1920,  take  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Available  records  tell  us  that 
the  truck’s,  engine  was  designed  and  built  by  J.  A. 
Reed,  New  York  City,  and  after  being  driven  under 
its  own  power  through  the  streets  of  New  York,  was 
shipped  by  rail  and  river  steamer  to  Nebraska  City. 
One  of  the  engine  cranks  was  broken  about  seven 
miles  out  of  Nebraska  on  the  way  to  Denver.  The 
Civil  War  and  the  beginning  of  construction  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  prevented  the  making  of  re¬ 
pairs  and  ended  the  venture.  In  1915  an  appropri¬ 
ate  monument  was  erected  in  Nebraska  City  on  the 
spot  from  which  the  truck  started  on  its  ill-fated  trip 
toward  Denver.  The  monument  bears  this  inscription: 

Steam  wagon,  invented  and  otvued  by  Joseph  R. 
Brown  of  Minnesota. 

Manufactured  by  John  A.  Reed  of  New  York. 
Lauded  at  Nebraska  City  from  Steamer  West  Wind, 
July  12,  1862. 

Started  for  Denver,  self-propelled,  July  22,  1862. 
Disabled  and  abandoned  seven  miles  out. 

The  motor  truck  began  to  come  into  its  own  when 
the  Great  War  proved  to  the  conservative  business 


Pneumatic-tired  truck  on  101-mile  route  in  Nevada  not  served  by  railroad 


man  the  almost  numberless  uses  to  which  the  motor 
truck  could  be  put.  Even  with  the  600,000-odd  motor 
trucks  in  use  to-day,  in  this  country,  the  possible  field 
has  only  been  scratched.  To-day  only  about  13  per 
cent  of  some  2,300,000  miles  of  highway  are  improved 
and  not  much  more  than  1,000  miles  are  really  suitable 
for  sustained  motor-truck  traffic  all  the  year  round. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  United  States  is  to-day 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  highway  building  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  history  of  the  world,  having  planned  to 
s|>end  $340,394,536  before  the  end  of  1919,  we  are 
still  far  behind  in  our  road-building  program. 

Trucks  Musi  Aid  Railroads 

THE  Bible  tells" us  that  it  required  forty  years  for 
the  Israelites  to  travel  some  520  miles  from  Egypt 
to  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  they  would  have  reached  their  destina¬ 
tion  more  expeditiously  had  there  been  good  high¬ 
ways.  While  we  are  not  quite  as  badly  off  as  the 
Israelites,  it  will  require  166  years  to  improve  all  of 
our  present  road  mileage  at  the  rate  of  improvement 
we  made  between  1909  and  1915.  At  least  20  per 
■  hould  be  improved  to  obtain  a  minimum  of 


road  efficiency.  It  will  take 
thirty-three  years  to  im¬ 
prove  this  necessary  mini¬ 
mum  if  we  move  as  slowly 
and  as  inefficiently  as  we 
did  for  the  five  years  before 
the  war. 

Notwithstanding  our  lack 
of  roads  suitable  for  con¬ 
tinuous  motor-truck  traffic, 
the  motor  truck  has  devel¬ 
oped  iit  spite  of  that  lack. 
The  self-propelled  road  ve¬ 
hicle  has  graduated  from 
being  a  mere  substitute  for 
the  horse  and  has  become 
the  big  brother  of  the  rail¬ 
road.  And  even  to-day,  with 
the  railroads  relieved  of  practically  all  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  traffic  which  gave  such  a  great  impetus  to  in¬ 
creased  truck  use  during  the  war,  Director  General 
Hines  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration 
says: 

“An  unusually  heavy  grain  and  coal  movement,  de¬ 
ferred  repair  and  construction  of  public  highways 
in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  concentrated 
requirement  of  suddenly  reviving  business,  combined 
with  the  usual  transportation  requirements  of  this 
time  of  the  year,  threaten  a  serious  lack  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  unless  all  parties  interested  co¬ 
operate  in  securing  the  greatest  possible  utility 
from  the  existing  limited  transportation  facilities. 
All  shippers  should  assist  in  this  work  by  loading 
all  cars  to  capacity;  by  prompt  loading  and  release 
to  the  carrier;  by  ordering  cars  only  when  actually 
required;  and  by  eliminating  the  use  of  railway 
equipment  in  such  service  where  the  tonnage  can  be 
handled  by  motor  truck” 

Trucks  are  the  only  available  means  by  which 
the  railroads  may  be  assisted  in  this  operating  crisis. 
What  motor  trucks  did  during  the  war,  they  can  do 
to-day  and  with  much  better  results,  for  their  owners 


ods,  but,  these  once  over,  they  were  at  a  loss  as  to 
how  to  sell  the  idea  of  motor  transportation  to  the 
average  shipper,  so  they  failed. 

The  coming  of  the  big  overland-haulage  transpor¬ 
tation  companies,  based  on  railroad  ideas  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  will  bring  with  it  many  advantages  for  the 
shipper.  Principal  among  these  advantages  will  be 
a  standardization  of  rates  and  a  protection  for  the 
shipper  in  case  of  damage  to  goods  in  transit.  Al¬ 
ready  truck  owners  in  New  York  City  and  Detroit 
are  forming  their  own  associations  in  an  attempt  to 
standardize  rates  which  will  allow  them  a  fair 
margin  of  profit  and  eliminate  the  evil  of  price  cut¬ 
ting  in  which  some  truck  owners  indulged  when  they 
found  they  did  not  have  sufficient  work  to  keep  ail 
of  their  trucks  busy.  If  these  associations  do  not 
accomplish  their  end,  the  regulation  of  high  wav 
transportation  rates  through  State  or  govemmenta. 
agencies  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Companies  Spring  Up  Everywhere 

THIS  has  already  actually  been  done  in  Nebraska 
where  the  Nebraska  State  Railway  Commission,  on 
July  1,1919,  established  fixed  motor-trucking  rates 
per  100  pounds  of  goods  moved  between  points  not 
within  the  same  city  or  village.  The  rates  apply 
only  to  truck  owners  who  transport  freight  for  hire 
upon  the  public  highways  between  points  located  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  State.  Goods  which  may 
be  hauled  by  trucks  are  classified  under  four  different, 
heads,  designated  as  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
class,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  thetrailroati 
classifications.  The  rates  seem  fair  and  are  based 
upon  a  charge  of  1  %  cents  per  mile  for  100  pounds, 
plus  a  fixed  charge  of  15  cents  per  100  pounds,  to 
include  both  the  handling  at  the  point  of  origin  and 
cost  of  distribution  at  destination.  Thus,  the  rate 
for  first-class  goods  per  100  pounds  moved  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  mile  is  16%  cents,  and  $1.65  for  100 
miles. 

Although  this  overland-haulage  development  pro¬ 
gressed  more  rapidly  ( Continued  ora  page  60) 


and  operators  have  now  a  greater  fund  of  operating 
knowledge  to  guide  them  in  their  work. 

Overland  motor-truck  haulage  has  developed  into 
a  permanent  institution  to  handle  a  certain  percent¬ 
age  of  the  nation’s  goods.  Its  future  development 
will  lepend  upon  the  speed  with  which  new  am 
better  highways  are  built  and  will 
follow  closely  the  principles  of  rail¬ 
road  growth.  The  most  successful 
concerns  will  operate  large  fleets  o 
trucks  and  run  them  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  railroad  trams. 
These  concerns  will  erect  warehouses 
in  the  various  terminal  cities  to 
which  goods  may  be  brought  for  the 
assembling  of  full  loads,  so  that  the 
overland  trucks  can  operate  with 
capacity  loads  from  each  direction. 

Many  of  the  failures  of  concern;! 
entering  into  the  overland-ha ulagv 
business  have  been  due  to  unfamili¬ 
arity  with  the  work  and  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  business  would  be  forth¬ 
coming  without  any  serious  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  truc  e 
owners.  Such  con¬ 
cerns  obtained  suffi¬ 
cient  work  during 
the  embargo  peri- 
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Top  and  Body  Mated 
In  New  Lex -Sedan 


T  MARKS  the  most  advanced  closed 


car  lmprove- 
JL  ment  because  it  solves  the  closed  car  problem. 

For  the  first  time  the  body  is  built  for  the  top — 
they  are  a  unit  in  appearance,  perfectly  matched 
as  in  the  built-up  type,  yet  hundreds  of  pounds 
lighter,  and  more  flexible  in  action. 

With  the  sides  of  the  body  built  unusually 
high,  the  top  appears  lower.  All  four  doors  are 
full  width  and  their  chaste  straight  line  effect  is 
matched  by  the  six  square-shaped  windows  of 
equal  size.  The  windows  can  be  partially  lowered 
or  entirely  removed. 

Its  wonderful  performance  is  possible  only  be¬ 
cause  of  numerous  exclusive  improvements:  the 
Moore  Multiple  Exhaust  System  increases  power 
and  saves  fuel ;  the  gas  intensifier  not  only  handles 
low  grade  fuel,  but  increases  the  force  of  every 
power  impulse ;  the  new  Cable  Brake  is  unaffected 
by  road  roughness  and  grips  both  wheels  equally  ; 
the  new  2-Way  Head  Lamp,  vacuum  control,  gives 
full  light  for  passing  cars  without  blinding. 

Write  us  for  full  information  or  see  a  Lexing¬ 
ton  dealer  regarding  the  Series  “S.” 

|  $2285  f.a.b.  factory — cord  equipped  . 

Lexington  Motor  Company 
m-  C«M*n»air,  ImL,  U.  S.  A.  ^5.; af* 
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at  first  in  the  East  than  in  other  sections  of  the 
country,  companies  to  handle  this  type  of  business 
are.  springing  .op  almost  overnight  all  over  the  nation. 
There  are  close  to  seventy-five  concerns  operating 
trucks  on  sixteen  regular  routes  passing  through 
New  York  City,  in  addition  to  fifty  others  which 
operate  tramp  trucks,  so  named  because,  like  the 
tramp  steamer,  they  have  no  fixed  destination,  but 
will  haul  to  any  point  for  which  a  load  is  available. 
The  routes  covered  by  these  trucks  run  south  into 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  southwest  through  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 


of  inestimable  value  -over  the  waste  stretches  of  the 
ore  and  mining  territory  in  the  States  of  Nevada, 
Arizona,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  California.  Down  in 
Napa  County,  Cal.,  one  fleet  owner,  with  seventeen 
giant  ore-carrying  trucks,  is  operating  over  twenty 
miles  of  terrible  mountain  roads  to  the  nearest  rail¬ 
road  where  the  ore  can  be  shipped  east 

The  great  Southwest  has  been  a  most  fertile  field 
for  the  motor  truck  during  the  past  year.  In  fact, 
the  unparalleled  production  in  the  oil  fields  during 
1918  and  1919  would  have  been  an  utter  impossibility 
had  it  not  been  for  the  extensive  use  of  motor  trucks. 
In  this  territory  the  motor  trucks  are  virtually  jump¬ 
ing  from  rock  to  rock  where  speed  in  moving  drilling 
equipments,  pipes,  and  tanks  has  been  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  consideration  in  removing  the  oil  flow  from  the 
wells  just  opened  in  the  States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Kansas. 

The  South,  again  prosperous  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Civil  War,  has  taken  to  motor  trucking 
like  a  duck  to  water,  notwithstanding  the  lack  of 
improved  roads.  While  cotton  still  reigns  as  king, 
the  great  diversity  of  crops  planted  in  the  last  few 
years  has  furnished  work  for  motor  trucks  through- 
out  the  year.  To  be  sure,  the  trucks  used  to-day  in 
the  South,  except  in  the  large  cities,  are  mostly  light 
vehicles,  principally  because  of  the  condition  of  the 
roads.  While  the  South  will  be  one  of  the  biggest 


Trucks  are  ideal  for 
light  but  bulky  objects 

vania;  north  into  New  York 
State,  and  east  to  all  points 
south  of  Boston,  240  miles  by 
road  from  New  York. 

Illinois  roads  have  been  long 
famous  for  their  mud.  Now, 
however,  a  large  number  of 
progressive  motor-truck  ex¬ 
press  lines  are  operating  in 
the  territory  within  a  thirty- 
five  mile  semicircle  of  which 
Chicago  is  the  center.  The 
trucks  reach  points  as  far 
south  as  Gary,  Ind.,  through 
Joliet,  Aurora,  and  Elgin  on 
the  west  to  Waukegan,  and 
Milwaukee  on  the  north.  Nor 
does  the  use  of  motor  trucks 
in  overland  -  haulage  work 
cease  at  Chicago.  It  extends 

westward  through  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  clear  west 
to  the  Golden  Gate.  In  southern  California  the  use 
of  motor  trucks  in  city-to-city  transportation  has  in¬ 
creased  at  least  400  per  cent  since  the  United  States 
went  to  war.  Due  to  the  good  roads,  regular  freight- 
truck  routes  have  been  established  from  Los  Angeles 
to  San  Diego,  a  distance  of  125  miles.  In  the  great 
Sacramento  River  Valley  the  movement  of  rice  and 
beans  has  been  greatly  expedited  by  the  use  of  large- 
capacity  trucks.  They  also  save  much  time  in  mov¬ 
ing  hops  to  market.  When  mules  were  used  for  the 
work  they  made  the  trip  from  the  fields  to  the 
river  docks  in  from  eight  to  ten  hours  one  way,  or 
three  round  trips  a  week.  The  use  of  trucks,  how¬ 
ever  speeded  up  the  work  tremendously,  each 
truck  making  three  trips  a  day  or  eighteen  trips 
a  week  Owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  crops  in  the 
Sacramento  River  Valley,  the  trucks  there  are  em- 
Dloved  all  year  around.  During  the  summer  to¬ 
matoes  raised  on  the  same  fields  that  produce 
spinach  in  winter  are  hauled  to  the  canneries  and 
drying  plants.  Then  there  is  the  fruit  season,  which 
lasts  throughout  the  summer  and  ends  m  the  lattei 
part  of  November,  when  the  haulage  of  hardy  vege¬ 
tables,  such  as  lettuce,  celery,  and  spinach,  begins. 

Overland  Haulage 

THE  big  cities  of  the  Northwest  now  depend  upon 
motor  trucks  for  their  fresh  garden  produce. 
Seattle,  Portland,  and  Tacoma  each  has  its  public 
markets  which  are  served  almost  exclusively  by  motor 
trucks.  One  large  trucking  company  is  operating 
sixteen  big  5-ton  trucks  out  of  Spokane,  Wash.  The 
trucks  run  over  routes  radiating  from  Spokane,  the 
lengths  of  the  routes  varying  from  eighteen  to  ninety- 
one  miles.  Some  idea  of  the  investment  in  this  one 
line  alone  may  be  had  when  it  is  known  that  the 
equipment  cost  $68,000. 

While  the  great  majority  of  the  most  successful 
rland-haulage  lines  are  those  which  are  operated 
proved  highways,  the  motor  truck  has  proved 


A  big,  speedy  bus  on  a  good  road 
is  a  great  asset  to  suburban  life 


These  came  about  particularly  through  the  efforts 
of  Governor  Smith’s  Reconstruction  Committee  to 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Another  of  the  tremendous  strides  made  by  the 
motor  truck  during  the  past  three  years  has  been 
the  haulage  of  live  stock,  including  cattle,  calves,  and 
sheep. 

In  this  comparatively  new  field  the  motor 
truck  has  shown  itself  to  be  possessed  of  great 
economic  advantages  over  the  railroads  for  hauling 
live  stock  from  points  within  a  radius  of  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  from  the  stockyard  markets.  The  truck 
offers  the  quickest  method  of  delivery  and  is  cheaper 
than  shipping  by  rail  because  the  shrinkage  in  the 
weight  of  the  animals  is  less  by  truck  than  by  rail. 
By  the  use  of  trucks  the  farmer  can  often  get  his 
live  stock  to  market  during  the  prevailing  high-price 
market.  As  it  sometimes  takes  three  or  four  days 
to  get  cars,  the  market  price  may  have  dropped 
before  the  animals  can  reach  the  market  by  the 
railroad  route. 

The  great  majority  of  live-stock  haulage  over  the 
highways  by  means  of  motor  trucks  has  taken  place 
in  the  great  stock-raising  States  of  Indiana,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  accurate  approximations  furnished  by  the 
various  stockyard  managements,  a  total  of  close  to 
1,900,000  animals,  including  hogs,  cattle,  calves,  and 

sheep,  were  driven  in 
over  the  roads  during 
1918  by  motor  trucks. 
In  this  work  the  India¬ 
napolis  stockyards  re¬ 
ceived  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  by  motor 
trucks  because  of  the 
network  of  good  roads 
which  surround  that  city. 
While  the  motor  truck 
has  made  great  strides 
in  this  work,  the  future 
field  for  its  use  may 


users  of  heavy  trucks  a 
few  years  hence,  it  is 
now  about  where  the 
North  was  five  years 
ago  in  highway  motor 
transportation. 

Aside  from  the  regu¬ 
larly  operated  transport 
lines  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  there  is  the 
rural  motor-truck  ex¬ 
press,  which  is  increas¬ 
ing  the  nation’s  food 
production  by  enabling 
the  farmer  and  his  help 
to  stay  on  the  farm.  It 

is  being  increasingly  used  all  over  the  country  and 
especially  so  in  hauling  goods  to  the  large  centers 
of  population,  such  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Washington  in  the  East;  to  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  and  Cincinnati  in  Ohio;  to  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  clear  on  to  the 
coast  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

In  California  there  are  close  to  150  trucks  run¬ 
ning  daily  in  rural  express  work  over  as  many  fixed 
routes,  some  as  long  as  150  miles.  The  State  of 
Maryland  has  a  most  highly  developed  network  of 
rural  motor-truck  express  lines  consisting  of  twenty- 
three  routes  with  a  total  daily  truck  capacity  of 
75.4  tons,  delivered  over  an  average  daily  mileage 
of  1,598.  Most  of  these  routes  run  into  Baltimore 
and  Washington. 

In  Iowa  the  rural  motor-truck  express  has  accom¬ 
plished  great  work  in  developing  the  farming  sec¬ 
tion  of  that  State.  These  trucks  are  playing  a  big 
part  in  hauling  all  sorts  of  food  products  and  par¬ 
ticularly  live  stock.  During  1918  trucks  hauled  over 
225,600  hogs  to  the  Iowa  and  Nebraska  stockyards. 
New  York  State,  with  its  fine  network  of  improved 
highways  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  has 
introduced  many  rural  motor-truck  express  lines. 


A  big  truck  and  an  overhead  hoist  are  am  excellent  combination  for 
handling  unwieldy  goods,  suck  as  iron  pipe,  steel  rails,  or  girders 


be  realized  when  it  is  known  that  the  total  number 
of  animals  so  handled  during  1918  was  but  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  originating  within  the  truck¬ 
ing  distance  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles. 

More  Trucks  for  U.  S.  Mail 

THEN  there  has  been  a  great  development  during 
the  past  year  in  the  use  of  trucks  by  the  Post 
Office,  and  in  two  distinct  fields:  One,  in  the 
cities  hauling  mail  between  the  various  stations  and 
the  railroad  terminals,  and  the  other  in  the  rural 
parcel  post,  delivering  and  collecting  between  the 
stations  in  the  small  towns  and  the  farms.  In  both 
classes  the  motor  truck  has  proved  its  superiority. 
In  New  York  City  the  trucks  have  superseded  the 
pneumatic  mail  tubes  and  are  run  with  such  precision 
that  85  per  cent  of  the  mail  is  now  dispatched  by 
trucks.  These  trucks  have  been  so  well  handled  that 
their  service  has  proved  most  satisfactory  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  vehicular  congestion  in  the  streets. 
At  the  time  of  the  railway  express  strike  all 
of  the  parcel-post  matter  formerly  handled  by  the 
express  company  was  diverted  to  the  regular  mail 
channels  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  flexibility 
of  the  motor-truck  ( Continued  on  page  78) 
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Its  life  starts  today  "  it  is 

USL  DRY"  CHARGED  ” 

w 


HY  penalize  yourself  with  a  “new”  battery  that  is  really 
old  ?  Why  be  taxed  for  wasted  battery-life — Wasted  be¬ 
fore  service  to  you  begins? 

All  storage  batteries  are  high-strung  and  ambitious.  Unless 
restrained  by  the  new  method  they  are  no  sooner  bom  than  they 
begin  to  chafe  inwardly — to  wear  away  their  vital  elements  in  an 
eagerness  to  do  something.  And  this  wearing  away,  slow  but 
sure,  proceeds,  through  the  months  “on  the  shelf”  at  your  dealer’s 
or  at  battery  stations. 

That’s  the  old  method  of  distribution  to  the  public.  Regardless 
of  the  maker’s  best  intent,  the  newest  possible  battery  you  buy  the 
old  way,  may  actually  start  to  work  for  you  with  an  eighth — pos¬ 
sibly  a  half  or  more — of  its  life  done  for.  Yet  you  pay  for  this 
lost  life- — this  wasted  serviceability. 

Not  so  with  USL  Dry-Charged  Batteries.  The  USL  unique 
and  exclusive  Dry-Charged,  distribution-method  frees  batteries 
from  ail  before-sale  deterioration. 

The  USL  Battery  does  not  leave  the  factory  half  finished  to 
avoid  “wet-shipping”.  Everything  needed  to  make  the  battery 
ready  to  work  is  accomplished  at  the  fadoiy,  because  only  there 
can  it  be  done  with  sure  results. 


Then,  the  USL  Battery  is  at  once  drained  of  electrolyte, 
thoroughly  washed,  and  effectually  air-sealed  to  protect  it  from  self¬ 
attrition  and  shipped  to  your  Service  Statio’ While  in  this  con¬ 
dition  it  is  resting,  doing  no  work — using  up  none  of  its  full  measure 
of  battery-life. 

When  you  need  a  new  battery,  your  USL  Service  Station  re¬ 
stores  the  electrolyte,  gives  the  battery  a  few  hours’  freshing  charge 
and  hands  you  a  new  new  battery  with  a  full  measure  of  vital 
energy  and  life. 

Twenty-five  hundred  USL  Service  Stations  and  dealers  make 
this  direct-to-owner-delivery  of  new  new  batteries  possible,  both  for 
regular  equipment  on  new  cars  and  for  replacements  on  old  cars. 

Thus  batteries  are  saved  from  before-service  •wear  and  owners 
freed  from  the  money  tax  for  pnor-to-purchase  loss  of  battery-life. 
•That  s  the  exclusive  USL  DRY-CHARGED  principle. 

(1)  USL  Batteries  are  USL  Dry-Charged. 

(2)  USL  Batteries  have  exclusive  machine-pasted  plates. 

(^)  USL  Batteries  are  sold  on  a  guaranteed  adjustment-plan. 

Only  three  of  a  number  of  reasons  why  automobile  owners 
should  have  a  USL. 


U,  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FREE  rw  50-crmf  Battery  Book  that  anucen  ecero  lottery  question. 

„  .  . ca”  1  afford  to  he  without  if  voa  our,  or  done 

an  automobile  II  s  free  ij  you  mention  ike  make  and  model  of  your  cat. 
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on 

The  Widest  Selling  Range 
Greatest  Selling  Points 
Closest  Factory  Co-operation 

Every  butcher,  baker,  grocer,  milkman,  dry  goods 
merchant  or  farmer  —  anyone  who  has  to  deliver 
anything  anywhere  and  deliver  swiftly  and  surely 
is  a  live  prospect  for  the  new  3/4- ton  Bethlehem 
Dependable  Delivery. 

Here’s  what  you  have  to  sell:  A  three-quarter-ton 
Bethlehem  Motor  Truck  of  the  very  highest  quality, 
from  radiator  to  tail  light,  whose  standard  specifica¬ 
tions  include  these  proven  elements:  »  .  Electric 
Starting.  ^  •  Electric  Lighting.  ^  .  Especially  designed 
Bethlehem  Motor  Bosch  Magneto  Equipped. 
Bronze  backed  motor  bearings,  c  .  Spicer  Drive  Shaft. 

^  •  Bevel  Gear  Rear  Axle.  7 .  Ross  Steering  Gear. 

.  Chrome  Vanadium  Steel  Springs,  g  .  Semi-flexible 
Frame,  jq.  Meyers  Magazine  Oiling  System,  jj. 
Cord  Pneumatic  Tires  35x4  1/2  front  and  35x5  rear. 

This  is  the  all  seasons  Bethlehem  and  some  business 
man  in  your  town  is  going  to  see  its  business  possi¬ 
bilities  now  and  add  his  name  to  the  big  Bethlehem 
Line  and  dominate  the  motor  truck  selling  field. 

Bethlehem  Motors  Corporation 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 
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speed  regulations  of  twelve  miles  an 
hour  or  even,  in  a  few  cases,  of  ten  or 
eight.  No  motorist  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  observe  such  absurd  regu¬ 
lations.  Few  do.  And  the  small  fines 
and  “costs”  are  an  excuse  for  petty 
graft  on  the  part  of  a  few  petty  com¬ 
munities,  while  their  neighbors  wonder, 
perhaps,  why  it  is  that  their  corner  of 
the  country  does  not  have  the  motoring 
popularity  of,  say,  New  England. 

Once  I  knew  of  a  Yankee  lawyer  who 
outwitted  one  of  these  disagreeable  com¬ 
munities.  In  the  valley  of  the  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Virginia,  a  small  “four  corners” 
enacted  a  ten-mile  regulation  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  enjoying  a  steady 
income  from  wealthy  Northerners  motor¬ 
ing  through  to  the  Hot  Springs  or 
White  Sulphur.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
and  a  half  it  had  paid  off  the  debt  on 
the  Town  Hall  and  was  preparing  to 
install  electric  lights.  But  the  Yankee 
lawyer  did  not  contribute.  .  „ 

“They  will  catch  you  all  right,  he 
was  told.  “You  might  go  through  the 
burg  at  four  miles  an  hour,  but  they 
will  have  the  witness,  and  it  will  cost 
you  thirteen  dollars  and  eighty  cents 
spot  cash.  Or  else  you  go  to  the  lock¬ 
up  until  you  can  raise  the  funds.” 

“They  won’t  catch  me,”  laughed  the 

They  didn’t.  At  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  he  bade  two  members  of  his  party 
alight  and,  with  one  in  front  of  each 
wheel  the  solemn  formation  moved 
down  the  main  street.  The  high  con¬ 
stable  was  there,  sitting  on  the  steps 
of  the  general  store;  and  so  were  the 
other  participants  in  the  cheery  little 
game  of  fleecing  the  stranger.  The  law- 
yer  waved  gayly  them,  tooted  his 
horn  twice,  and  passed  on. 

Yet  there  is  a  certain  definite  charm 
in  motoring  down  into  the  Southland 
a  charm  that  quite  overweighs  some 
very  bad  roads  and  an  occasional  un¬ 
gracious  welcome.  Some  of  the  roads 
are  verv  good  indeed.  Take  Maryland; 
some  of  her  main  highroads  are  quite 
the  best  in  the  land.  Years  before  the 
coming  of  Lydia  we  had  heard  of  those 
newly  finished  highroads  and  felt  the 
inrushing  of  a  spiritual  desire  to  travel 
over  them.  But  there  seemed  to  be  no 
O.  P.  car  handy.  We  put  the  case  to  our 

friend,  Nat.  .  ,.„r,  ,  ,. 

“That’s  easy,”  said  he.  Why  don  t 
you  hire  a  taxicab?  Both  Mrs.  Nat 
and  I  would  like  to  join.” 

WELL,  we  decided  that,  no  matter 
what  the  vehicle  looked  like,  no 
ordinary  taxi  driver  would  do.  And  we 
discovered  the  perfect  chauffeur,  the 
ingenuous  George,  whose  westernmost 
travels  had  never  taken  him  across  Mar¬ 
ket  Street,  Newark.  We  wanted  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  chauffeur  as  we  would  a  visiting 
stranger  and  feed  him  American  geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  and  sociology  at  forty 
cents  a  mile.  George  ministered  to  our 
spiritual  inrush  too,  for  while  on  six 
days  of  the  week  he  “chauffed,”  on  the 
first  day  he  preached.  He  was  an  or¬ 
dained  'preacher,  shepherd  of  one  of 
those  odd  little  determined  sects.  He 
did  not  forget  his  flock  in  the  outskirts 
of  Brooklyn,  for  he  purchased  vast 
quantities  of  souvenirs.  It  must  be 
on  traveling  chauffeurs  that  souvenir 
stands  pay  their  dividends. 

The  little  taxi  did  nobly.  We  saw 
Princeton  and  Philadelphia  the  same 
afternoon — George  getting  Nassau  Hall 
and  Independence  somewhat  mixed — 
paused  for  tea  and  sandwiches  in  the 
new  hotel  in  Wilmington,  and  after 
rolling  over  seventy-five  miles  of  per¬ 
fect  Maryland  highway,  came  into 
Baltimore  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
first  day  (with  204  miles  registered 
against  us  upon  the  clock  of  the  taxi) , 
and  dined  on  planked  shad  in  a  fine  old 


The  Travelings  of  Lydia 
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Phoenix,  Ariz. 

We  anticipate  for  1020  a  bigger  business  year 
in  the  State  of  Arizona  than  we  have  ever 
known.  We  base  our  opinion  on  the  fact  that 
all  agricultural  products  are  bringing  better 
prices  than  ever  before,  and  all  other  large 
industries  in  the  State,  including  cattle  raising 
and  mining,  are  in  exceptionally  good  condition. 
Our  business,  however,  is  contingent  upon  being 
able  to  get  the  merchandise  necessary  to  take 
care  of  the  demand. 

—OVERLAND  ARIZONA  CO. 


hotel.  So  went  each  of  the  other^  three 
days.  But  we  must  have  given  George 
his  history  too  rapidly — at  thirty-five 
miles  an  hour.  As  we  loped  back  over 
the  Plank  Road  between  Newark  and 
Jersey  City  (our  clock  was  well  beyond 
600  miles,  and  we  were  considering- 
selling  the  family  jewels),  we  leaned 
over  and  made  bold  to  ask  George  what 
it  was  that  he  liked  best  of  all  the 
things  that  he  had  seen. 

He  grinned.  His  religious  impulse 
was  uppermost.  “No  doubt  of  that  in 
my  mind,”  he  replied.  “That  place  at 
Gettysburg  where  George  Washington 
got  down  in  the  snow  and  prayed.” 

SEEMINGLY  we  have  drifted  away 
from  Lydia.  Really  we  have  not. 
For  it  was  another  of  these  trips  to  the 
South  that  brought  her  to  us  indirectly. 
This  was  a  more  dignified  expedition; 
no  battered  Times  Square  taxicab,  but 
a  lovely  eight-cylinder  car — another  of 
the  O.  P.  sort.  '  If  I  had  stuck  by  the 
Detroit  aristocrat,  we  might  never  have 
had  Lydia.  But  upon  the  occasion  of 
a  side  trip  from  the  ancient  city  of 
Frederick  to  the  battle  field  of  Antietam 
I  took  passage  in  a  far  smaller  craft; 
very  new,  in  fact  so  new  that  her 
springs  had  not  yet  begun  to  function 
properly.  With  the  direct  result  that 
while  upon  the  lanes  of  Antietam — 
Bloody  Lane,  as  I  recall  it— the  car  hit 
a  large  bump  at  forty  miles  an  hour 
and  I  hit  the  roof  of  the  car. 

An  emergency  surgeon  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  who  was  spending 
a  holiday  in  the  country,  stitched  and 
patched  me  until  within  a  month  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  could  recognize  me 
with  only  a  little  difficulty. 

As  I  lay  abed  in  a  Washington  hotel 
recovering,  Harris,  chauffeur  on  that 
expedition,  came  on.  Harris  also  had 
personality.  Most  chauffeurs  have. 
That  is  why  I  always  seek  the  seat 
beside  the  driver. 

“I  don’t  suppose  you’d  be  interested, 
now,  in  taking  a  look  at  that  there 
car  I  was  telling  you  about  as  we 
came  through  Reading?”  said  Harris 
— saying  it  quite  sadly,  as  with  the 
thought  of  a  fat  commission  irrevo¬ 
cably  lost. 

“On  the  contrary,”  I  replied,  this 
experience  has  taught  me  that  the  only 
real  factor  of  safetyj  in  motoring  is 
driving  one’s  own  car.” 

So  it  was  fixed.  Within  a  week,  in 
New  York,  I  was  taking  my  first  look 
at  Lydia.  Her  master  lunched  with  me 
and  bemoaned  the  world  outlook.  It  was 
June,  1917.  “Look  at  that  car,”  he  said. 
“I’ve  only  owned  her  a  bare  sixteen 
months — been  sick  more  than  half  the 
time,  and  she’s  been  driven  a  scant 
5,000  miles.  And  now  we’re  in  a  war 
that’s  agoing  to  last  ten  years,  and 
within  three  months  the  Government  is 
going  to  stop  the  use  of  pleasure  cars 
entirely.” 

I  CAUGHT  the  cue.  The  war  last  ten 
years?  We  should  be  lucky  if  we  got 
out  of  it  in  twenty;  and  no  one  would 
have  the  heart  or  the  gasoline  to  run 
a  motor  car.  Still,  I  had  inherited 
sporting  blood  and  would  therefore 
offer  $750  for  Lydia— who,  as  a  new¬ 
born  youngster,  had  once  commanded 
$1,955  f.  o.  b.  Michigan. 

The  gentleman  had  to  have  $1,000. 
For  us  $1,000  was  out  of  the  question 
— perhaps  (see  my  scars)  motoring  was 
too  dangerous  a  pastime  anyway — 
Well,  our  little  Lydia  finally  came  to 
us  for  $820— the  extra  $20  went  toward 
a  long-disputed  commission  for  Harris. 
True  it  was  that  her  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings  were  a  little  worn  and  shabby,  but 
her  six  neat  cylinders  were  as  clean 
and  as  true  as  the  day  they  had  come 
from  the  factory.  She  was,  and  still  is, 
a  marvel  of  mechanical  perfection. 

The  most  important  thing  after  the 
purchase  of  a  motor  car  is  to  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  The  thought  of 
driving  Lydia  at  first  was  quite  appall¬ 
ing.  It  was  as  if  we  had  purchased 
the  Aquitania  or  the -Empire  State  Ex¬ 
press.  Our  modest  habitat  in  Flatbush 
possessed  neither  roundhouse  nor  ma¬ 


chine  shop  or  garage.  But  there  was 
some  sort  of  a  boarding  house  for  little 
automobiles  two  blocks  away,  and  to 
that  hostelry  we  bade  Harris  escort 
our  Lydia.  The  garage  man  was  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  board  the  newcomer 
for  a  mere  $27.50  a  month,  which,  with 
the  $5  pourboire  twelve  times  a  year 
for  the  mechanic,  to  say  nothing  of 
various  lesser  insults  to  the  members 
of  the  staff,  made  us  feel  that  we  had 
an  acquisition  indeed. 

But  who  should  drive  our  Lydia? 
Grub  Street  may,  after  all,  afford  an 
occasional  garage,  but  Grub  Street 
would  certainly  frown  upon  such  lux¬ 
uries  as  chauffeurs.  Yet  some  one  must 
master  the  car.  And  who  but  myself? 

I  began  by  buying  a  book;  it  had  a  red 
cover,  254  pages,  and  numerous  dia¬ 
grams.  It  began  with  the  theory  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  gasoline  engine. 
Compared  with  this,  a  far  earlier 
wrangle  with  the  description  by  Julius 
Caesar  of  the  construction  of  a  pontoon 
bridge  across  the  Rhine  was  like  read¬ 
ing  poetry. 

Nevertheless  i  progressed,  in¬ 
side  of  a  fortnight  I  knew  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  two-cycle  and  four¬ 
cycle  engines,  and  asked  the  garage  man 
to  which  family  our  Lydia  belonged; 
which  seemed  to  confuse  him  not  a  little. 

Yet  if  one  were  to  learn  the  entire 
theory  of  the  gasoline  engine  before 
driving  Lydia,  the  entire  summer  would 
be  gone.  In  the  meantime  the  son- 
in-law  of  the  garage  man  sometimes 
condescended — for  a  consideration — to 
drive  us  out,  and  upon  one  Monday 
morning  in  particular  drove  her  for  us 
to  the  service  station.  A  small  brake 
rod  was  broken.  It  would  be  replaced 
by  5  p.  m.  The  son-in-law  of  the 
garage  man  promised  faithfully  to  be 
there.  But  he  was  not. 

So  I  jumped  into  Lydia’s  pilot  house. 
“Let’s  see,  how  is  it  that  you  start  the 
engine?” 

The  service-station  man  pointed  to 
the  cute  little  black  plug  on  the  instru¬ 
ment  board.  “Now  put  your  foot  on 
the  starter.  Is  your  car  out  of  gear?” 

Gear?  For  a  fortnight  past  gear  had 
been  my  bad  dream.  So  fearful  was  I 
of  this  part  of  her  mechanism  that  I 
had  installed  upon  the  middle  of  her 
windshield  a  neat  little  diagram  of  the 
gear  shift — “properly  oriented,”  as  they 
say  in  aviation  circles — drawn  upon  an 
envelope  and  affixed  to  the  glass  by 
the  sticky  edge  of  the  back  of  the  enve¬ 
lope,  and  here  and  now  the  device  is 
given  to  the  world. 

Lydia  now  was  purring  delightfully. 
“Set  her  into  first,”  shouted  the  serv¬ 
ice-station  man. 

I  did.  And  into  second  too.  And 
then  into  high.  Lydia  moved.  She 
thrilled.  She  was  off.  .  .  . 

But  how  to  stop.  I’d  forgotten  the 
combination!  Lydia  and  I  went  up 
the  Park  Slope  and  through  Prospect 
Park  and  around  and  around  through 
Flatbush,  past  our  little  house  with 
supper  waiting  on  the  table,  until  final¬ 
ly — just  as  the  wonder  grew  how  long 
the  gasoline  in  the  tank  would  really 
last — we  caught. up  with  one  of  Lydia’s 
relatives. 

“How  do  you  stop  one  of  ’em?”  I 
asked  of  the  stranger  craft. 

The  man  who  drove  it  was  a  gentle¬ 
man.  He  never  laughed  or  grew  sar¬ 
castic.  “You  push  in  the  plug  and 
throw  out  the  clutch,”  he  explained, 
“and  then  on  with  the  brake.” 

I  followed  the  instructions  with  com¬ 
plete  success.  Lydia  stopped.  For  a 
moment  a  new  alarm  seized  me.  Sup¬ 
pose  she  would  not  start  again.  But 
she  did.  Lydia  and  I  could  now  go 
anywhere. 

ALL  those  things  seem  very,  very  far 
.  away  now — just  like  a  man’s  fresh¬ 
man  year  at  college,  for  instance.  We 
can  drive — we  have  driven — 150  whole 
miles  in  a  day  and  thought  nothing  of  it. 
But  somehow  we  do  not  like  a  150-mile 
trick.  It  savors  too  much  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  chauffeur.  We  prefer  a  day  s 
run  of  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  miles, 
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with  a  hundred  as  an  outside  limit.  Get 
anywhere?  Well,  if  I  want  to  “get  any¬ 
where,”  I  take  the  railroad;  150  miles 
a  day  is  far  too  slow  a  pace  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip. 

For  our  Lydia  is  not  business;  she 
is  pleasure.  She  is  the  joy,  if  you 
please,  of  the  open  road.  She  is  our 
own  harbinger  of  youth  who  betakes  us 
to  distant  and  lovely  and  romantic 
places.  It  is  Lydia  that  takes  us  up 
the  Hudson — on  the  east  side  if  we 
chance  for  the  moment  to  prefer  fine 
country  estates  and  the  smug  and 
stodgy  elegance  of  the  very  rich ;  on 
the  west  side  if  we  for  the  moment 
love  nature  best  and  want  to  swing 
through  Bear  Mountain  Park — the  most 
wonderful  thing  to-day  in  all  the  East 
— or  up  around  that  boulevard  that 
completely  encircles  the  great  new 
Ashokan  Reservoir  back  of  Kingston. 
Or  perhaps  up  and  on  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
has  supplied  almost  as  many  miles  of 
improved  road  as  any  other  five  or  six 
States  put  together. 

Would  we  go  north  from  Albany, 
which  to-day  is  not  only  a  great  hub 
of  railroad  travel,  but  the  largest  cen¬ 
ter  of  motor-car  traffic  in  the  entire 
land?  The  way  along  Lake  George  and 
Lake  Champlain  way  to  the  Canada 
line  at  Rouses  Point  is  as  well  paved 
as  the  drives  in  Central  Park,  and  far 
better  maintained.  And,  if  one  so  wills, 
he  can  put  his  car  aboard  a  steamer  in 
either  or  both  these  lakes  and  vary 
road  driving  with  a  genuine  water  trip. 
Lydia  has  crossed  Lake  Champlain  on 
one  of  these  boats,  from  Burlington, 
Vt.,  to  Port  Kent,  N.  Y.,  and  found  the 
trip  fascinating,  if  fairly  expensive. 

But  any  New  York  town  has  a  paved 
road  leading  to  it,  even  though  the  road 
may  pass  for  thirty  miles  or  more 
through  wilderness,  with  hardly  a  sight 
of  a  dwelling  house.  The  highroad 
from  Schroon  Lake  to  Elizabethtown 
is  an  instance.  Lake  Placid  and  Sara¬ 
nac  are  as  accessible  as  Yonkers,  only 
a  little  greater  distance  away. 


THE  highroad  runs  north  from  Albany 
and  also  west.  The  trip  up  the  deep 
ravine  of  the  Mohawk — changed  from 
an  idle  care-free  stream  into  part  of  a 
mighty  barge  canal  with  great  concrete 
locks  and  docks  and  floodgates  each 
few  miles — is  filled  with  interest.  Nor 
is  that  interest  lost  in  western  New 
York — in  cities  like  Syracuse  and  Roch¬ 
ester  and  Buffalo  set  amid  a  fine,  fat 
farming  country.  And  how  western 
New  York  loves  that  highroad  and 
throngs  it!  Western  New  York,  did  I 
say?  There  are  other  folk  that  are 
awake  to  its  charms.  If  you  ask  the 
motor  fan  of  Ohio  or  of  Michigan  which 
is  the  motor  boulevard  most  popular 
in  his  State,  he  will  answer  promptly 
the  old  post  road  from  Syracuse 
through  Geneva  and  Canandaigua  and 
Batavia  to  Buffalo.  Once,  in  those 
long-ago  days  before  De  Witt  Clinton 
built  the  first  Erie  Canal  across  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  railroads  fol¬ 
lowed  in  its  wake,  this  was  the  only 
highroad  between  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  vast,  unknown  regions 
around  and  beyond  the  Great  Lakes. 
And  the  ancient  taverns  still  existent 
along  the  broad  paved  way  bespeak  its 
very  first  prosperity. 

But  of  all  the  travel  lands  of  our 
great  Northeast,  Lydia  prefers  New 
England,  and  so  do  we.  Her  roads 
may  perhaps  lack  something  of  the 
perfection  of  New  York’s,  but  they  too 
are,  in  the  main,  very  good.  And  she 
has  something  else — a  certain  almost 
indefinable  sweetness  and  charm,  like 
the  fragrance  of  lilacs  around  a  sweet 
old  lady.  It  is  profanation  to  drive 
( Continued  on  page  76) 
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Am  delighted— more  than  delighted— with  pros¬ 
pects  for  next  year’s  bosiness,  and  particularly 
in  the  automobile  line,  as  evidenced  by  thorough 
canvass  in  our  territory,  from  which  I  have  just 
returned.  Never  were  farmers  in  better  shape 
financially,  and  in  spite  of  market  reduction  they 
seem  littleaffected.  One  and  all  of  our  represent¬ 
atives  are  most  optimistic  and  feel  that  business 
for  1920  will  considerably  outstrip  last  year’s. 

-MITCHELL  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

L.  A.  Peil. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
METZ  MASTER  SIX 

Motor:  Master  Six  —  3^x5.  L  —  Head  Type  Six-Cylinder 
en  bloc —  unit  power  plant,  with  fully  enclosed  valves  and 
detachable  cylinder  head,  45  H.  P. 

Carbureter:  Double  Jet  Stromberg. 

Electric  Equipment:  Westinghouse  or  Gray  &  Davis. 

Two-unit  lighting  and  starting  systems. 

Ignition:  Connecticut.  Distributor  independent  of  generator. 
Battery:  Willard.  6  volts,  120-hour  ampere.  * 

Gasoline  System.  15-gallon  capacity-tank  carried  on  rear 
Stewart  vacuum  feed  to  carbureter,  gasoline  g?nge. 
Steering  Gear.  Worm  and  gear  type,  irreversible  lS-inch 
Special  finger  grip  Master  Six  Walnut  steering  wheel,  spark 
and  throttle  control  levers  and  horn  button,  mounted  on  top. 
Left-side  drive.  „  ,  ....  . 

Transmission:  Brown-Lipe.  Selective  sliding  gears;  three 
speeds  forward  and  reverse. 

Clutch:  Borg  &  Beck.  Single  10-inch  dry  disc  type  positive. 
Drive:  Hotchkiss  Type.  Two  universal  joints  and  tubular 
propeller  shaft.  _  ,  .  , 

Radiator :  Special  Master  Six.  Duplex  coolers,  copper  tubes, 
cellular  type,  generous  cooling  surface,  ample  water  capacity, 
pump  system.  .  ...  .  .  . 

Cooling.  Water  positive  centrifugal  pump  circulation. 
Springs.  Special  alloy  semi-elliptic:.  front  38  inches  ong, 

2  inches  wide;  rear  56  inches  long,  2  inches  wide,  underslung; 
suspended  directly  under  frame. .  ,  T  , 

Axle:  Timken.  Front,  single-piece,  drop-forging,  1-beam 
section,  heat-treated  Timken  bearings.  ,  , 

Axle:  Timken.  Rear,  M  Floating  type  pressed  steel  housing 
spiral  bevel  driving  gears,  accessible  from  rear  limken 
bearings.  , 

Brakes-  14K  inches.  Service,  external  contracting  on  rear 
wheel;  2  inches  wide  with  equalizer.  Emergency  internal  con- 

Wheels?8  White  enameled.  Standard  equipment  for  detach¬ 
able,  straight  side  type  tires.  Artillery  wood  wheels  with 

Tires^Goodrich.  32  x  4,  plain  tread  on  front,  and  non-skid 
or  safety  tread  on  rear.  6-ply  fabric. 

Extra  Wheel  Carrier.  Special. 

License  Tag  Holders.  Special. 

Bumpers.  Special  Master  Six  design,  front  and  rear. 
Bodys;  Five-Passenter  Touring  and  Three-Passenger 
Roadster.  Pure  stream  line  Master  Six  Colonial  design  — - 
custom  made,  sturdy  and  extremely  comfortable  roomy  and 
of  pleasing  appearance;  deep  wide  cushions;  flush  type,  well- 
fitted  doors  designed  to  eliminate  all  rattle. 

Windshield.  Master  Six  two-piece  ventilating  and  rain  vision. 
Finish.  Highest  grade  custom  coach  work  throughout. 
Royal  blue  with  black  enameled  guards,  hood  and  trimmings. 
White  enameled  wire  wheels,  durable  carpeted  floor  in  rear, 
and  special  gray  linoleum-covered  floor  in  front,. with  running 
boards  to  match.  Instrument  board  of  dull  finished  walnut, 
with  steering  wheel  special  design  to  match,  and  panel  of 
walnut,  front  of  rear  compartment.  . 

Upholstering.  Straight  piped,  fitted  upholstery,  genuine  deep 
buffed  black  leather  cushions  and  back. 

Top.  One-man,  with  curtains  and  top  boot,  curtains  carried 
in  pockets  in  top,  using  dreadnaught  waterproof  topping 
material. 

Speedometer:  Stewart. 

Warning  Signal:  Electric.  .  , 

Equipment.  Master  Six  one-man  top  with  top  cover  and 
quick  adjustable  interior  fastening  side  curtains;  Master 
Six  rain  vision,  ventilating  windshield;  speedometer;  motor- 
driven  horn;  headlights  with  auxiliary  bulbs;  dash,  rear  com¬ 
partment  and  tail  lamps;  ammeter;  oil  pressure  indicator 
on  dash,  bumpers  front  and  rear;  special  robe  rail;  pump; 
jack;  tool  kit  in  special  pocket;  ignition  lock. 

Wheelbase.  120  inches,  tread  56  inches. 

Weights.  Touring,  2850  pounds  shipping  weight,  road  weight 
with  full  tanks  2985  pounds.  Sedan,  3250  pounds. 
Prices:  Fully  Equipped  F.O.B.  Factory.  Touring  and 
Roadster,  $1,895.  Coupe,  $2,695.  Sedan,  $2,795. 


DEALERS:  We  are  increasing  our  production  schedule  rapidly 
so  as  to  meet  the  demand  which  is  coming  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Some  desirable  territory  is  still  open  and  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  making  dealer  connections  for  it. 

Write  or  wire. 


MASTER 


THE  New  Metz  is  such  a  car  as  to  give  you  that  satisfying 
sense  called  “pride  of  ownership.”  A  flying  glimpse  of  the 
Metz  as  it  speeds  past  on  the  road  leaves  an  unmistakable 
impression  of  style.  Every  line  suggests  the  power  within. 

Or  as  it  lines  up  with  other  cars  in  traffic,  edging  its  way  smoothly, 
quietly,  and  by  rapidity  of  pick-up  seizing  each  opening,  it  com¬ 
mands  admiring  attention  for. its  graceful  lines  as  well  as  its  per¬ 
formance.  Every  inch  a  car  —  and  it  proves  the  car  that  it  is  — a 
masterpiece  of  American  design  and  workmanship. 

This  New  Metz  has  been  developed  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Metz,  the  Mas¬ 
ter  Builder.  It  represents  the  crowning  accomplishment  of  his  engineering 
skill  and  the  handicraft  of  his  experienced  organization. 

Quiet  power  in  abundance  is  provided  by  the  six-cylinder  motor  with  fully  en¬ 
closed  valves  and  detachable  cylinder  head.  Ease  of  operation,  quietness  and 
permanence  are  insured  by  its  Brown  Lipe  Transmission  and  T-imken  Axles. 

No  car,  however,  could  command  such  respect  as  this  Light  Six  has  received 
on  the  basis  of  a  few  distinctive  features.  It  is  the  very  completeness  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter  Six  that  has  won  such  universal  endorsement.  Every  unit,  every  detail,  has 
been  selected  for  its  proved  quality  and  its  adaptability  to  the  Metz  design. 

So  we  ask  you  to  check  the  Master  Six  specifications  item  by  item  with  those 
of  any  car  of  similar  price.  Not  only  that,  but  we  ask  you  to  judge  the  Metz 
for  the  way  those  specifications  are  “hung-up  ”  (as  the  engineer  would  say)  into 
a  harmonious  whole  —  a  car  representing  the  greatest  value  offered  this  season. 


$1895  at  fx xctoxxf 

METZ  SALES  CORPORATION 

Metz  Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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There  are  a  few  exceptional  terri¬ 
tories  to  be  awarded  soon — write  us, 


the 


On 


Nation's  Finest  Cars 

Miller  Cords 

CAR  owners  who  demand  a  tire  service  of 
the  same  high  standard  as  that  given  by 
their  fine  cars,  choose  Miller  Cords  in  preference 
to  all  others. 

On  big  limousines  and  other  closed  models, 
as  well  as  on  high-powered  cars  that  give  their 
tires  the  hardest  wear,  Miller  Tires  prove  them¬ 
selves  uniform  long-distance  runners.  Not  a 
few,  but  all,  give  unusual  mileage. 

Put  on  a  Miller.  Keep  careful  record  of  the 
mileage  it  gives.  Then  you  will  see  for  yourself 
why  quality  tire  buyers  everywhere  are  insisting 
on  Millers. 


THE  MILLER  RUBBER  CO. 

Akron,  Ohio 


Makers  of  Miller  Surgeons  Grade  Rubber 
Goods,  for  Homes  as  well  as  Hospitals 


To  Dealers 
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FUTURES 


Not  less  than  a  half  billion  dollars  will  be  spent  in  1920  by  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  far  motor  tractors  and  equipment  used  with  them. 
The  tractor  industry  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  most 
people  have  realized.  In  this  article  the  author  takes  an  air¬ 
plane  view  of  the  existing  farm-tractor  situation — and  from  that 
new  viewpoint  has  discovered  some  surprising  facts  and  figures. 


FARMING 


JIM,  the  big  thresher  man,  sat  in  the  shadow  of 
his  huge  machine  that  noon.  It  was  far  out 
in  the  waving  wheat  fields  of  North  Dakota. 
Jim  had  just  finished  his  noonday  meal  and 
sat  musing  upon  things  in  general  and  his  own 
work  in  particular.  He  was  saying  to  himself,  half 
aloud : 

“To-day  we  shall  have  threshed  five  hundred 
bushels  of  the  best  wheat  ever  grown  in  this  section. 
That  will  make  five  thousand  bushels  this  harvest, 
and  by  the  use  of  the  farm  tractors  of  the  boss 
we  have  done  the  job  twice  as  fast  as  we  ever  did 
it  with  horses.  These  motor  tractors  sure  are  the 
coming  equipment  in  all  our  farming  work,  plowing, 
seeding,  cultivating,  harvesting,  and  threshing.  I 
wonder  where  this  motor  power  on  the  farm  is 
leading.” 

Beside  Jim,  that  sultry  day  in  North  Dakota,  sat 
Sylvester,  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Farm 
Management  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  was  engaged  in  compiling  some 
statistics  as  to  what  the  motor  tractor  was  doing 
on  American  farms.  He  had  traveled  previously 
through  all  the  great  agricultural  States  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  and  even  down  South  through  the 
State  of  Mississippi  and  through  Texas  and  the 
great  Southwest  He  was  primed  with  facts  and 
figures  on  what  the  motor  tractor  has  already  done 
on  the  American  farm  and  what  it  may  be  expected 
to  do  in  the  future. 

The  Farmer  Pays  Cash 

THE  jstory  which  he  told  there  in  that  wheat  field 
in  North  Dakota  opened  Jim’s  eyes  so  wide  and 
brought  out  such  a  new  picture  of  the  tremendous 
magnitude  and  possibilities  of  the  farm-tractor  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  country  that  I  shall  repeat  his  story 
just  as  he  told  it  to  Jim. 

He  began,  not  by  telling  Jim  what  the  motor 
tractor  would  and  would  not  do  on  the  farm,  for 
Jim  knew  that  already.  Instead,  he  branched  off 
into  the  industrial  aspects  of  the  situation : 

1  “There  is  no  question  about  the  farm  tractor  hav¬ 
ing  come  to  stay.  It  has  been  sold  to  our  farmers 
in  principle  almost  to  the  same  extent  as  the  auto¬ 
mobile.  During  the  war  it  snowed  the  great  eco¬ 
nomic  need  which  existed  for  it,  and  from  now  on  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  development  by  safe  and  sound 
manufacturing  and  merchandising  methods. 

“These  two — sound  manufacturing  and  sound  mer¬ 
chandising — are  the  two  biggest  problems  of  the 
tractor  industry  to-day  and  the  greater  of  the  two 
is  merchandising.  Already  there  has  been  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  methods  of  selling  tractors.  In  the 
past  five  years  the  sales  of  tractors  have  been 
turned  from  a  basis  of  95  per  cent  credit  and  5 
per  cent  cash  to  !)5  per  cent  cash  and  5  per  cent 
credit. 

This  surprising  reversal  of  custom  has  been  due 
to  the  advent  of  the  automobile  dealer  in  the  tractor 
sales  field.  He  sold  the  farmer  his  passenger  car  for 
cash  and  his  motor  truck  for  cash.  His  entire  train¬ 
ing  had  been  in  cash  sales,  and  when  he  began 
to  sell  the  farm  tractor  he  insisted  that  it  too  be 


bought  for  cash.  How  well  he  accomplished  his 
task  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  5  per  cent  of 
farm  tractors  are  now  sold  on  a  long-time  credit 
basis. 

“The  modern  salesman’s  success  in  this  work 
w'as  further  aided  by  the  fact  that  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  giving  the  farmer  service  on  his  passenger 
car  and  motor  truck,  and  he  realized  at  the  very 
beginning  the  necessity  for  giving  tractor  service 
if  tractors  were  to  be  sold  and  kept  sold.  He  was 
able  to  give  such  satisfactory  tractor  service  be¬ 
cause  the  trend  in  tractor  design  has  been  more 
and  more  toward  the  small  two  or  three-plow  tractor 
with  certain  characteristics  of  the  automobile  and 
motor  truck. 

“How  did  all  this  come  about?”  asked  Jim.  “Did 
the  salesman  mesmerize  the  old  man  and  dig  the 
money  out  of  him?” 

“No,  not  quite,”  said  the  agent. 

“Well,  then,”  persisted  Jim,  “did  the  bank  get 
merry  when  they  saw  the  auto  agent  was  buzzing 
around  the  farm  making  a  couple  of  sales,  and  ad¬ 
vance  the  old  boy  the  money?” 

“Jim,”  said  Sylvester,  “you're  thinking  of  the  old, 
hard  days,  the  days  when  there  was  always  supposed 
to  be  a  mortgage  on  the  old  homestead.  I’ll  tell  you 
just  how  it  has  come  about: 

“The  automobile  dealer  has  achieved  such  suc¬ 
cess  in  merchandising  farm  tractors  because  the 
implement  dealer  and  the  traveling  sales  representa¬ 
tive,  who  formerly  sold  tractors,  had  been  trained 
by  long  years  of  experience  along  the  lines  of  long¬ 
time  credits.  The  implement  dealer  in  most  cases 
was  merely  a  storekeeper,  entirely  unable  to  give 
the  necessary  tractor  service  to  the  farmer  and  un¬ 
able  to  sell  tractors  on  a  clean-cut,  cash  basis. 

“In  the  merchandising  drive  which  will  be  made 
during  the  coming  year,  four  classes  of  tractor 
dealers  or  salesmen  must  be  considered.  These 
are  the  automobile  dealer;  the  combined  automobile 
and  implement  dealer;  the  straight  implement  dealer 
and  the  dealer  who  sells  power  equipment  ex¬ 
clusively. 

“The  latter  is  of  a  new  type  who  has  come  into 
the  business  with  the  motor  tractor.  Which  type 
of  farm-tractor  merchandiser  will  be  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  several  years  hence  it  is  difficult  to  prophesy, 
although  it  is  certain  that  he  must  employ  the  clean- 
cut,  cash  business  methods  and  give  the  kind  of 
service  which  the  great  selling  organization  of  the 
automobile  industry,  with  its  30,000-odd  dealers  lo¬ 
cated  in  almost  every  village  in  the  country,  has 
given  to  the  farmer  in  the  past. 

Production  Will  Almost  Treble  Itself 

URING  the  first  six  months  of  1919  there  was 
a  general  impression  that  the  farm-tract-or 
business  had  dropped  off  considerably.  While 
this  was  true  with  some  concerns  in  the  industry,  it 
was  exactly  the  reverse  wdth  others.  The  one  dealer 
organization  which  sold  more  tractors  from  March, 
1918,  to  July,  1919,  than  all  the  other  dealer  organ¬ 
izations  put  together  was  an  automobile  sales  force. 
That  dealer  organization  which  sold  the  fewest  trac¬ 


tors  during  the  same  period  was  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  implement  dealers. 

“But  for  the  dealer  to  sell  tractors  there  must 
be  a  market,  and  while  this  market  is  more  or 
less  indefinite,  even  in  the  minds  of  many  concerns 
in  the  tractor  industry,  an  analytical  study  has  shown 
that  there  is  a  tremendously  large  market  and  has 
further  shown  where  this  market  lies.  The  greatest 
tractor  market  is  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  or 
that  territory  lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Texas  is  in  itself 
a  large  market  because  during  1919  it  advanced  to 
fourth  place  as  a  corn-producing  State.  Then  there 
is  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  South,  and  the  New  England 
territory.  Reliable  information  shows  that  in  the 
eleven  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Nebraska,  and  Mississippi  close  to  45,000  trac¬ 
tors  were  put  to  work  during  the  past  year.  Adding 
to  the  list  of  States  just  given  the  tractor  sales  in 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Michigan,  conservative  estimates  place  the  tractors 
sold  in  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  during  1919  at 
somewhere  between  75,000  and  100,000. 

“As  future  demands  can  generally  be  predicted 
with  more  or  less  accuracy  by  the  past  demands, 
let  us  look  a  moment  at  the  farm-tractor  production 
during  191(5,  1917,  and  1918.  In  1916  approximately 
30,000  tractors  were  produced.  In  1917  the  produc¬ 
tion  had  risen  to  about  63.000,  or  slightly  more  than 
double  the  production  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  1918  tractor  production  was  ap¬ 
proximately  59,000,  or  again  approximately  double 
the  production  of  the  first  six  months  of  1917.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  six  months  of  1918  the  absorption  of 
materials  for  munitions  and  other  war  equipment 
restricted  tractor  output  so  that  instead  of  approxi¬ 
mately  124,000  tractors  being  produced,  only  90,000 
were  made.  Reliable  estimates  place  the  1919  trac¬ 
tor  production  at  100,000.  It  is  thus  seen  that  as 
tractor  demand  had  practically  doubled  in  each  suc¬ 
cessive  year  from  1916  to  1918,  the  1920  demand  for 
tractors  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  should  not  be  far 
below  200,000  tractors.  Adding  to  this  total  the 
demand  from  the  remainder  of  the  country,  a  total 
estimated  production  of  250,000  tractors  in  1920 
does  not  seem  extravagant. 

More  Tractors — More  Implements 

“TT7ITH  the  coming  of  the  farm  tractor  the  aux- 
yy  iliary  implements  used  in  connection  with  it 

have  undergone  and  are  still  undergoing  a 
great  revolution  in  design  and  material.  The  imple¬ 
ments  which  were  good  enough  at  the  slow,  horse-pace 
methods  of  farming  simply  will  not  stand  up  under  the 
increased  speed  made  possible  by  the  motor  tractor. 
As  a  result,  the  farmer,  when  buying  a  nlotor  tractor, 
must  also  purchase  new  implement  equipment  which 
costs  at  least  as  much  as  and  sometimes  more  than 
the  tractor  itself.  A  cost  of  81,000  is  low  for  the 
average  farm  tractor,  if  250,000  tractors  are  sold 
to  American  farmers  in  1920,  our  farmers  will  have 
spent  $250,000,000  for  tractors  alone.  If  each  farmer 
also  spends  $1,000,  ( Continued  on  jx._>e  71) 
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Copyright  1919.  Rex  Manufacturing  Company 

Every  Day  Is  Rex  Top  Weather 

Cold  and  snow  and  steady  rain  never  keep  the  garage 
door  locked  where  the  Rex-topped  car  is  housed. 

The  warmth  and  protection  afforded  by  the  Rex 
All-Seasons  Top  invites  the  uninterrupted  use  ot 
this  snug  and  sheltering  car  on  cold  and  stormy  days. 

And  in  summer,  when  days  are  hot  and  sultry,  the 
permanent  deck  and  rear  section  provide  a  shield 
against  scorching  sun  and  swirling  dust 

Your  dealer  is  now  showing  new  cars,  Rex-equipped. 

They  give  the  comfort  and  protection  that  most  people 
want  at  a  price  most  people  feel  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

Touring  cars  and  roadsters,  now  in  service,  can  also 
be  inexpensively  changed  into  sightly  sedans  and 
coupes  by  the  installation  of  a  Rex  All-Seasons  1  op. 

The  Rex  All-Seasons  Top  is  specially  designed  and 
built  for  the  make  of  car  on  which  it  is  applied.  It 
is  good  looking,  well  fitting,  and  moderately  priced. 

REX  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Connersville,  Indiana 

Manufactured  under  license  in  Canada  by  .- 
Carriage  Factories,  Ltd,  Orillia.  Ontario.  Canada 


There  is  a  Rex  A II -Seasons  Top  that  is 
specially  designed  and  built  for  each  of  the 
following  makes  of  louring  cars  and  roadsters: 


Dodge  Brother* 
Stadebaker 
Essex 
Lexington 


Hapmobile 

Batch 

Reo 

Hudson 


Paige 

Nash 

Elgin 

and  others 


ALL- SEASONS  TOP 

manufactured  and  licensed 

under  OUR  OWN  BASIC  PATENTS 


THOUGHTS  ON  COLOR  SCHEMES 

How  Not  to  Decorate  Your  Gar 

By  JOHN  T.  PRENTICE 


WHEN  a  gent  (no,  not  gentleman, 
gent)  who  figured  in  the  shipping 
news  some  fifteen  years  ago  as  a 
recent  arrival  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  via 
steerage  and  Ellis  Island,  eventually 
gets  into  the  coffee  business  on  his  own 
account,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  impor¬ 
tance.  In  other  words,  he  begins  to  feel 
important.  Then  possibly  he  begins  to 
make  money — more  money  than  he  ever 
knew  existed.-  He  ceases  to  curse  the 
evil  capitalistic  class.  He  rents  a  man¬ 
sion  on  Riverside  Drive  or  the  South 
Shore,  and  moves  his  family  into  it. 

He  buys  a  large  diamond  for  his  shirt 
front,  after,  of  course,  having  bought 
the  shirt  front  Seaor  Pablo  wants  to 
advertise  his  newly  acquired  dollars. 

And  of  all  the  methods  of  letting  the 
public  in  on  the  fict  of  his  new-found 
wealth,  the  best  is  through  the  medium 
of  his  new  motor  car.  The  somber- 
shaded  new  sedan  is  turned  into  some¬ 
thing  like  the  aurora  borealis  trying 
to  climb  over  Pain's  Fireworks.  Every¬ 
one  looks  at  it — things  are  as  he  wished 
them  to  be.  His  car  is  a  hundred  per 
cent  perfect  example  of  how  not  to 
paint  a  car. 

The  Sure  Rule  for  Harmony 

Fortunately  the  public  taste  is 
conservative,  not  only  in  cars  but  in 
general.  Excepting  a  few  models  ob¬ 
viously  designed  for  feminine  use,  a 
motor  car  is  a  masculine  thing,  and  as 
such  its  appearance  reflects  men’s  taste 
in  coloring.  Even  the  cars  for  women  are 
done  in  harmonious,  subdued  shades,  for 
as  a  rule  a  woman’s  sense  of  sartorial 
and  artistic  proportion  is  better  than  a 
man’s.  The  only  place  where  you  see- 
clothes  of  blazing,  flashy  colors  is  on  the 
beach,  the  tennis  court  and  the  links, 
around  the  country  club  and  other  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  outdoor  sports.  By  the  same 
token,  the  only  car  amenable  to  gaudy 
painting  is  the  sport  roadster,  which 
should  reflect  its  gay  personality  in  a 
brilliant  garb. 

The  other  w’eek  I  rode  twice  a  day 
over  a  route  which  includes  River¬ 
side  Drive,  Columbus  Circle,  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  watching  among 
the  thousands  of  cars  for  those  with 
freak  color  schemes.  I  saw  only  a 
dozen  or  so;  but  they  were  so  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  picture  as  to  be  excel¬ 
lent  examples  of  the  wrong  thing  in  car 
decorating.  For  instance,  I  saw  Pablo 
himself.  Mamma  Pablo,  and  all  the  lit¬ 
tle  Pablos  riding  in  a  fine  new  brougham, 
tie  front  half  of  which  was  black,  in¬ 
cluding  hood,  wheels,  running  gear,  and 
driver’s  compartment,  while  the  rear 
half,  including  rear  wheels,  tonneau, 
and  roof,  was  a  brilliant  robin’s  egg 
blue-green  with  a  wide  gold  stripe 
around  the  middle  of  the  tonneau.  The 
interior  was  in  green  and  pink  tapestry. 
Poor  Pablo!  A  brougham,  of  all  cars, 
represents  culture  and  quiet  taste  and 
demands  a  color  scheme  in  keeping. 

While  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the 
expression  of  personality  in  car  color, 
there  are  several  fixed  rules  which  can¬ 
not  be  violated  without  producing  re¬ 
sults  offensive  to  every  eye. 

There  are  three  primary  colors — red, 
yellow,  and  blue — and  all  the  colors  we 
know  about  are  derived  from  them. 
There  are  also  white  and  black,  which 
are  not  really  colors,  the  former  being 
considered  the  presence  of  all  colors  and 
the  latter  the  absence  of  them.  No  one 
of  the  three  primaries  will  produce 
happy  results  when  used  “raw.”  It 
must  be  blended  or  toned  down  to  a 
softer  effect.  It  is  usually  desirable, 
in  painting  the  outside  of  a  car,  to  use 
more  than  one  color  or  more  than  one 
shade  of  the  same  color.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  while 
shades  of  any  two  of 4  the  primary 
colors  will  blend,  all  three  cannot  be 
used  at  once. 

A  limousine  is  massive,  majestic, 
and  essentially  masculine.  Its  very 


character  calls  for  a  dignified  expres¬ 
sion  of  sedateness  in  coloring.  Its  in¬ 
terior  may  be  delicate  and  a  bit  more 
festive  than  the  exterior,  but  the  inside  j 
tone  must  harmonize  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  car,  and  the  outside  must 
be  painted  in  rugged,  rather  somber, 
hues.  Pastel  shades  are  not  for  limou¬ 
sines.  They  correspond  to  cream-colored 
or  suede-gray  evening  clothes  fpr  men. 

A  cabriolet,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
more  feminine  in  style,  and  may  reflect 
in  its  coloring  a  more  dashing  tone. 
For  instance,  a  taupe  exterior  with 
deep  orange  interior  upholstery,  rec¬ 
ommended  by  an  artist  friend  of  mine, 
is  a  pleasing  combination  to  contem¬ 
plate  for  this  style  of  car. 

The  sport  car  represents  youth,  and 
youth  calls  for  liveliness  of  action  and 
color.  A  fast  roadster  can  be,  in  fact  is, 
most  effective  when  its  hue  is  brilliant, 
so  long  as  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  set 
rules  of  artistic  combination. 

Touring  cars  and  others  of  purely 
utilitarian  type  call  for  serviceable 
colors,  such  as  khaki,  gray,  and  vari¬ 
ous  shades  of  dark  green  and  blue.  I 
dislike  one  style  which  has  sprung  into 
popularity  lately — the  use  of  alumi¬ 
num  hoods.  In  my  opinion  they  give 
an  unfinished  appearance  to  a  car  and 
defeat  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the 
body  builder.  Power  is  the  essence  of 
motoring,  and  its  expression  is  speed. 
Regardless  of  the  size  and  capabilities 
of  the  motor,  a  car  of  any  type  except 
the  ultrafeminine  coupes  and  town 
cars,  should  possess  lines  which  bring 
out  that  idea.  The  present  rush  toward 
long  bodies  and  bevel  edges  is  the  result 
of  this  accepted  theory.  Therefore  an 
aluminum  hood,  which  makes  an  abrupt 
break  in  the  streamline  appearance  of 
a  car,  detracts  from  its  greatest  and 
most  fundamental  characteristic,  its 
supposed  embodiment  of  speed.  Verti¬ 
cal  painting  is  particularly  effective  in 
ruining  the  semblance  of  speed.  For 
this  reason  you  never  see  a  good  car 
turned  out  by  the  maker  with  the  hood 
painted  in  one  color  and  the  body  in  an¬ 
other.  It  gives  a  car  a  squatty  look, 
entirely  contrary  to  the  effect  the  body 
builder  wished  to  produce.  The  white 
and  black  or  yellow  and  black  taxicab 
is  an  example  of  this. 

In  painting  a  car  there  is  a  sure  rule 
which  is  bound  to  produce  a  harmoni¬ 
ous  effect.  It  is  this — take  any  two 
colors  which  react  pleasingly  to  one 
another,  mix  them,  and  use  the  blend 
for  the  body,  and  use  the  component 
shades  for  trim.  For  instance,  green 
is  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow.  There¬ 
fore  a  body  of  green  with  striping  and 
other  trim  of  blue  is  bound  to  agree 
artistically.  Yellow  upholstery  will 
complete  the  combination  very  satis¬ 
factorily  to  you  and  the  people  who 
have  to  look  at  your  car. 

A  car  painted  one  color  with  trim  of 
another  shade  of  the  same  color  is  al¬ 
ways  pleasing  to  the  eye  if  the  original 
color  is  well  chosen. 

Refrain  from  Vivid  Hues 

THERE  is  a  great  deal  more  to  this 
subject  of  the  use  of  color  in  car 
painting  than  we  have  been  able  to  in¬ 
clude  here.  The  practice  of  using  two 
secondary  colors  and  the  primary  com¬ 
plement  of  the  missing  secondary  as  a 
third  tone  is  popular  with  experts  m 
car  decoration.  But  that  takes  more 
study  than  the  average  man  or  woman 
is  willing  to  give  this  matter,  and  is 
quite  unnecessary.  If  you  follow  the 
simple  rules  we  have  outlined,  you  can 
hardly  make  a  mistake  and  your  car 
will  not  only  reflect  your  good  taste  but 
will  be  easily  distinguishable  from  that 
of  the  worthy  but  mistaken  Pablo,  the 
coffee  merchant.  .  . 

You  refrain  from  buying  a  vivid  suit 
of  clothes  for  everyday  wear  because 
you  know  you  would  tire  of  it  quickly. 
It  it  the  same  with  your  car. 
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All  notable  achievements  of  modern  F.uropean  and  American 
automotive  engineering  arc  sensibly  combined  in  . the  Jackson,  the 
new  standard  in  Sixes.  It  has  a  surplus  of  power,  an  unbelievable 
fast  pick-up  and  a  beauty  that  instantly  wins  recognition. 

This  is  the  climax  of  sixteen  years  of  accomplishment.  It  marks 
a  distinct  era  in  our  progress  and  establishes  a  new  high  level 
in  medium  priced  Sixes.  See  the  Jackson  Six  at  the  National 
Automobile  Shows.  Inspect  the  finer  features  of  construction, 
until  now,  only  found  in  the  highest  priced  cars.  You  will  be 
impressed  with  unit  after  unit  that  the  world  calls  “best.” 


Five  -  Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1SS5. 
Ask  ns  for  catalog  and  detailed  information. 


JACKSON  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

“ Motor  Cor  Builders  for  Over  16  Years” 

Jackson,  Michigan 


A  New  Standard  in  Sixes 
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pers  of  live.olar — 
tmake  DtyfoiiAirta  smooforiaing 

Without  the  vibration  of  a  hard  pneumatic  tire—  vithout  the  d-rag  of  a  soft  pneumatic 
—Dayton  Airless  Tires ‘give  to  any  light  car  ideal  riding  qualities. 

Piers  of  pliable  rubber,  with  air  spaces  between,  absorb  road  shocks  and  protect  the 
machine  from  jolt  and  jar. 

If  You  Own  a  Ford,  Maxwell  or  Chevrolet 

equip  with  Dayton  Airless  Tires  and  drive  anywhere— everywhere  over  hot  and 
dusty  roads,  muddy  or  frozen  roads,  over  sharp  rocks,  bad  streets,  nails  or  broken 
glass  without  a  stop  or  delay  on  account  of  tire  trouble. 

Only  four  Dayton  Airless  Tires  are  needed,  with  no  spare  casing  and  no  tubes. 
No  repair  outfit,  no  pump  and  no  tools. 

Dayton  Airless  Tires  are  absolutely  puncture  proof,  blowout  proof  and  trouble 
proof.  Nothing  can  happen  but  wear— and  the  double  thick  tread  wears  til 

there’s  nothing  left  but  shreds. 

Passenger  and  Delivery  Cars 

Dayton  Airless  Tires  are  used  by  oil  companies,  delivery  systems,  retailers,  manufae 
turers  and  more  than  100,000  owners  of  cars  using  30  x  3, 50  x  3 1 2  and  31x4  sizes. 

SOOO  Miles  Guaranteed 

With  actual  service  far  in  excess  of  that — real,  uninterrupted  service,  without 
thoughtof  possibletrouble-withoutdanger,withoutdclay, without  inconvenience. 
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Write  for 
Booklet 
and  Prices 

Send  for  a  copy  of  this 
booklet.  It  shows  how 
Dayton  Airless  Tires 
are  constructed  and 
why  they  are  the  most 
economical 


Business  Men 

We  have  an  attractive 
proposition  for  dis¬ 
tributors  in  territories 
where  we  are  not  now 
represented. 
perience  in  the  tire 
business  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Write  for  the 
details. 
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Manufacturer*  of  the  famous  Dayton  Thoroughbred 
t  *  Fabric  Pneumatic  Tires. 
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or  the  equivalent  of  the  cost  of  a  tractor,  on  new 
equipment,  he  will  spend  $250,000,000  in  addition, 
or  a  total  of  $500,000,000.  This  half-billion-dollar 
market  gives  a  very  good  conception  of  the  farm- 
tractor  industry  and  the  magnitude  of  its  sales 
field. 

“The  farm  tractor  is  no  good  to  the  farmer  with¬ 
out  the  equipment  with  which  it  is  used.  The  old 
horse  machinery  will  not  stand  the  strain  and  a 
new  kind  of  tractor  machinery  must  be  substituted 
in  its  place.  The  tractor  merchandiser  of  the  future 
must  sell  the  tractor  and  its  complement  of  ma¬ 
chinery  as  a  unit.  This  auxiliary  machinery  in¬ 
cludes  plows,  pulverizers,  and  cultivators,  disk  and 
drag  harrows,  seeders  and  drills,  binders  and 
threshers,  silo  fillers,  corn  shellers,  hay  balers,  and 
the  like.  The  necessity  for  this  combined  merchan¬ 
dising  of  the  motor  tractor  and  the  equipment  used 
with  it  has  already  been  acknowledged  by  several 
of  the  leading  concerns  in  the  industry  whose  trac¬ 
tors  are  now  sold  exclusively  with  some  one  line  of 
farm  implements. 

“A  few  minutes’  study  of  the  facts  and  figures 
relating  to  the  tractor  makers  themselves  is  most 
illuminating.  Notwithstanding  that  approximately 
175  companies  now  comprise  the  farm-tractor  indus¬ 
try,  eight  of  these  companies  will  build  200,000  of 
the  250,000  tractors  to  be  produced  in  1920.  This 
leaves  only  50,000  to  be  manufactured  by  the  re¬ 
maining  160-odd  concerns.  While  this  distribution  of 
tractor  production  may  not  hold  good  several  years 
hence,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  to  be  considered  now. 
The  eight  leading  concerns,  principally  through  the 
election  of  the  automobile  dealer  as  a  proper  tractor 
merchandiser,  were  able,  through  good  organization, 


Harrowing  by  the  farm  tractor 


FARMING  FUTURES 


or  two  fillings  of  the  gasoline  and  water  tanks.  Some 
of  the  huge  machines  of  bygone  days  required  the 
services  of  two  or  more  teams  of  horses  to  bring 
them  fuel  and  water.  Price  is  another  important 
thing  in  the  design  of  a  farm  tractor.  The  gigantic 
tractor,  even  if  produced  in  large  quantities,  will 
be  beyond  the  means  of  the  small  farmer. 

“Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  tractor  itself.  One  of  the  most  notable 
advances  is  the  use  of  the  highest-grade  material. 
The  day  of  rough  cast-steel  gears  for  farm  trac¬ 
tors  is  gone.  Antifriction  bearings  are  now  used 
in  the  tractor  wherever  possible.  Engines  have  been 
strengthened  and  provided  with  extremely  large 
bearings,  for  the  tractor  engine  receives  harder  use 
than  that  of  the  passenger  car  or  truck.  The  tractor 
engine  is  always  working  at  full-load  capacity. 

“Another  great  stride  made  in  tractor  design  has 
been  the  inclosure  of  all  of  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
engine  and  of  the  driving  mechanism  from  the  en¬ 
gine  to  the  tractor  wheels.  This  has  been  made  nec¬ 
essary  because  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  dust  and 
dirt  getting  into  the  driving  mechanism.” 

“One  more  nail  in  the  horse’s  coffin?”  asked  Jim. 

“One  more  nail  out  of  the  horse’s  foot,”  corrected 
the  agent  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  .“The 
horse  can  gallop  around  and  enjoy  himself  now.  He 
doesn’t  really  enjoy  work  any  more  than  you  do. 
But  the  tractor,  unlike  the  horse,  never  gets  tired. 
Winter  and  summer  are  the  same;  also  spring 
and  fall. 

“But  there  is  one  thing  that  should  be  pointed  out : 
The  wise  farmer  will  be  as  careful  of  his  tractor  as 
he  was  of  his  horse  or  his  mule.  It  should  not  be 
left  out  in  the  snow  or  the  rain.  The  modern  farmer 
has  a  garage.  It  would  be  wisdom  on  his  part  to 
house  his  tractor  there  or  provide  adequate  shelter 
somewhere.  The  fact  that  the  essential  driving  parts 
have  been  inclosed  doesn’t  give  him  a  license  to 
be  careless.” 


Don’t  You  Want  to  Sell  Tractors? 


SYLVESTER  paused,  and  threw  away  the  butt  of 
his  cigar.  Big  Jim  rose  to  his  feet. 

“About  all  those  figures — takes  time  to  digest 
’em,”  he  commented.  “How  much  did  you  say  would 
likely  be  spent  for  tractors  and  equipment  this  year?” 
“Half  a  billion  dollars,”  said  the  agent.  “Believe 
it,  don’t  you?” 

^^.“Sure  I  do,”  said  Jim.  “Say, 
I  think  I’ll  go  and  be  a  tractor 
salesman.” 


Above  — 

Below — 


The  motor  farm  tractor  can  be  worked  by  might  or  by  day 
One  of  the  big  eight-plow  tractors  on  a  Northwestern  farm 
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to  advance  more  rapidly  than  their  competitors. 
While  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  eight  leading  con¬ 
cerns  all  manufacture  tractors  of  the  ultimate  type, 
they  turn  out  machines  which  are  reliable  and  which 
are  sold  to  the  farmer  at  a  fair  price.  While  several 
tractors  sold  to-day  are  considered  in  the  nature 
of  freaks,  the  production  of  approximately  80  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  by  eight  manufacturers 
gives  little  opportunity  for  the  freaks  to  prove  of 
much  detriment  to  the  great  majority  of  farmers  or 
to  the  industry  in  general. 


The  Little  Ones  Are  Economical 


“mHE  trend  in  tractor  design  is  toward  the  small 
I  unit  built  along  the  lines  of  automobile  practice. 

How  far  this  small-sized  tractor  has  progressed 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  from  140,000  to  160,000  of 
the  250,000  tractors  to  be  manufactured  in  1920 
will  be  of  the  two-plow  type.  This  is  especially  in¬ 
teresting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  experts  claim  that  no  smaller  machine  than 
one  pulling  three  plows  can  be  operated  economi¬ 
cally.  While  there  will  always  be  a  certain  demand 
for  the  big  steam  tractor  and  for  the  creeping- wheel 
traction  of  the  tanks,  the  largest  demand  is  for  the 
light-weight  tractor  hauling  two  plows. 

“One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  tendency  is 
undoubtedly  the  size  of  our  average  farm.  Farms 
of  100  acres  or  less  greatly  outnumber  those  of 
1,000  acres  or  more,  and  thus  present  a  much  larger 
field  for  the  tractor.  It  is  claimed  that  three  or 

more  small  tractors  will  do 
the  work  of  a  large  one  more 
economically.  When  a  large 
tractor  becomes  disabled  a 
great  amount  of  work  is  held 
up,  while  with  several  small 
tractors  the  ratio  of  work  de¬ 
layed  is  much  less  when  one 
or  two  are  laid  up  for  repairs. 

“Then,  again,  the  light  auto¬ 
mobile  type  of  tractor  is  a 
self-contained  unit  which  can 
run  all  day  with  perhaps  one 


Oldsmobile  Economy  Truck,  built  for  the 
average  load,  is  setting  a  pace  in  economy, 
dependability  and  rapid  delivery,  that  has  gained 
instant  recognition  in  practically  every  industry 
in  which  goods  are  hauled  or  shipped  by  truck. 

There  are  definite  reasons 
why: 

A  reputation  of  22  years’  standing 
to  live  up  to;  a  dealer  organization 
■  t  that  knows  how  to  render  service 

-pE  ■  — and  does  it;  a  powerful,  four- 

KjMliElff h— ^ .  I  cylinder  valve-in-head  engine; 

I  deep  channel  section  frame; 

I  internal  gear  drive;  complete 

Lrfwt  i  I  electrical  equipment;  35x5  inch 


The  chassis,  $1250;  with  steel 
cab  equipment,  ready  for 
mounting  any  type  body,  $1295; 
complete  with  express  body, 
ready  for  action ,  $1350.  Time 
payments,  if  desired.  See  the 
Oldsmobile  dealer. 
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Setting  the  pace  for  its  twenty-second 
year,  the  Oldsmobile  is  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  passenger  transportation  —  the 
car  of  Thoroughbred  Ancestry.  As  the 
utility  value  of,  the  motor  car  has  become 
recognized,  the  more  strongly  intrenched 
has  the  Oldsmobile’s  position  become. 


Eight  cylinders  or  Six,  Touring  Car, 
Pacemaker,  Roadster,  Sedan,  Coupe — 
your  car  is  in  the  Oldsmobile  line,  with 
Power  for  your  every  need,  and  Beauty 
you’ll  always  be  proud  of. 

There’s  an  Oldsmobile  dealer  near  you. 


WHO 
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SAID  THEY  NEVER  COME  BACK? 


NO,  this  is  not  a  group  from  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  nor  a  reunion  of  Battery  B 
men  in  O.  D.,  gas  mask  at  alert,  and  “looking 
it’’  for  their  photograph.  This  represents  the 


United  States  Bureau  of  Mines’  complete  spring  open¬ 
ing  of  styles  in  gas  masks.  All  the  comforts  of  the 
trenches  will  be  supplied  to  men  whose  occupation  sub¬ 
jects  them  to  the  danger  of  inhaling  poisonous  gases. 


tt  T~\  AINTER’S  COLIC”  is  now  a  disease  of  th< 

|  past.  This  mask  protects  the  painter  from  lead 
poisoning.  Soldiers  of  the  A.  E.  F,  will  rec¬ 
ognize  the  type  of  mask,  and  will  probably  recall 
the  enjoyable  experience  of  learning  to  put  it  on  in 
six  seconds,  carefully  holding  the  breath  meanwhile. 

A  private  of  our  acquaintance  did  not  on  one 
occasion  appear  at  gas-mask  drill.  “I  just  took  an 
A.  W.  O.  L.,  captain,”  he  explained.  “You  see,  I 
can’t  get  used  to  the  idea  of  breathing  canned  air. 


:  -  --  -- 


“MAKING  the  lid  off”  in  a  nitro-acid 
L  factory  is  as  harmless  nowadays  as 
a  near-beer.  In  industries  using 
chloride  of  lime,  or  in  any  place  where 
sulphur  dioxide  or  oxide  of  nitrogen 
fumes  are  encountered,  the  gas  mask  has 
proved  entirely  successful.  We  person¬ 
ally  wish  some  one  w’ould  invent  a  mask 
for  use  in  the  home  during  the  periods  when  the 
hived  man  is  stoking  the  hot-air  furnace. 

Fond  as  we  are  of  our  family,  we  do  feel  coal  dust 
is  too  expensive  to  be  squandered  in  breathing  it. 


The  Soldier’s  Friend,  the  Gas  Mask,  Is  Still  Batting  .300 


HERE  is  one  reason  why  the  volunteer  miner 
loves  his  job!  In  addition  to  carrying  a  pick 
and  shovel  and  a  flashlight  he  can  also  wear 
a  gas  mask.  When  we  were  in  the  artny  we 
preferred  death  in  any  form— or  even  a  harsh  word 
from  our  sergeant — to  five  minutes  in  our  gas  mask. 
This  Gibbs  apparatus,  an  adaptation  of  the  army 
mask  for  ammonia  fumes,  supplies  enough  oxygen  to 
keep  a  man  at  work  for  two  hours.  But.  demand 
some  of  the  miners,  who  wants  to  work  two  hours . 

From  the  commercial  travelers  has  come  an  b  O  b 
for  an  oxygen  mask  to  be  used  during  the  hours  of 
sojourning  on  the  train.  We  know  one  gentleman 
whose  son  asked  him  how  long  a  man  could  live 
without  fresh  air.  “Eight  hours,”  said  father— “at 
least,  that  is  as  long  as  I  have  ever  slept  in  a  Pull¬ 
man  car.”  Fathers  can  be  ever  so  instructive. 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Zhe  FRANKLIN  BELDAM 


And  the  Franklin  needs  no  help  to  keep  its 
cooling  system  in  order,  since  it  has  no  water  to 
boil  or  freeze.  It  is  free  from  temperature  troubles 
the  year  round,  and  can  be  used  unrestrictedly  no 
matter  what  the  season. 

Naturally,  a  car  constructed  on  such  simple  and 
thorough-going  principles  costs  less  to  run  and  to 
keep  in  running  condition.  Just  how  much  less  is 
a  revelation  to  those  unfamiliar  with  Franklin  own¬ 
ers’  records : 

20  t/iiles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
12,500  miles  to  the  set  of  tires 
50r/o  slowet  yea/  ly  depreciation 

Naturally,  too,  a  car  thus  independent  of  special 
accessories  is  more  practical  in  every  way,  and  per¬ 
forms  with  correspondingly  greater  satisfaction  to 
its  owners.  Any  motorist  who  has  owned  both  an 
ordinary  car  and  a  Franklin  will  confirm  this. 


The  Franklin  Car  needs 
none  of  these  accessories  be¬ 
cause  it  is  light,  flexible  and 
direct  air  cooled.  These  principles  also  make  it  so 
safe  and  easy  to  handle  that  it  can  go  farther  in  a 
day  than  the  average  car  with  less  strain  to  driver 
and  rider. 


They  also  explain  why  Franklins  rarely  carry 
spare  tires.  For  Franklin  owners’  records  show 
that  with  the  pound  of  heavy,  rigid  weight  elimi¬ 
nated,  blowouts  are  almost  unknown  and  punc¬ 
tures  average  only  one  in  every  4,141  miles. 


RANKLIN  performance  is 
showing  more  motorists 
every  day  that  shock  absorb¬ 
ers,  radiator  thermometers 
and  anti-freeze  mixtures  are 
motoring  crutches  which 
they  can  throw  away  when 
they  buy  a  Franklin  Car. 
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Qfe  SMILE  CAR 


Motoring  has  a  new  meaning  for 
owners  of  the  AMERICAN  Bal¬ 
anced  Six. 


Colo, .el  ELSIE 
JAN  IS  and  her 
overseas  smile 
— b  e  hi  7i  d  the 
wheel  of  the 
A7iierican. 


Cradled  in  comfort  and  security 
over  the  balanced  AMERICAN 
chassis  you  ride  with  a  new  sense 
of  ease  and  satisfaction.  For  the 
first  time  you  experience  the 
complete  joy  of  motoring. 

Due  to  the  scientific  distribution 
of  weight  which  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  this  Balanced 
Six,  the  load  is  divided  over  each 
of  the  four  wheels  almost  to  the 
fraction  of  a  pound.  The  chassis 
is  not  underweighted  at  the  rear 
nor  overweighted  at  the  front. 
Each  wheel  carries  an  equal  share 
of  the  load — with  an  effect  upon 
the  riding  qualities  of  the  car  that 
is  little  short  of  amazing. 

At  all  speeds  and  under  all  condi¬ 
tions  of  travel  the  AMERICAN 
holds  the  road  as  no  other  car 
does.  There  is  no  slip — no  side- 
sway  when  you  take  sharp  turns. 
No  skidding  in  ticklish  places.  It 
fairly  hugs  the  roadbed. 

For  this  reason  the  AMERICAN 
is  known,  wherever  it  goes,  as 
the  Smile  Car. 


The  Middle  of  the  Ladder 

Continued  from  page  26 


knew  her  very  well  indeed  by  now — so 
very  much  better  than  he  had  that 
night  at  Ardale! — knew  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  ask  questions. 

BY  way  of  diversion  he  talked  with 
Antonio.  And  Antonio,  cheerfully 
enough,  answered  questions.  His  horse 
and  wagon,  it  appeared,  represented 
capital,  stock  in  trade,  fixtures,  good 
will — his  whole  business.  He  did  jobs 
like  this  one;  he  would  bring  in  a 
load  of  fresh  vegetables  from  a  coun¬ 
try  place;  carry  coal  or  wood  about. 
He  grew  confidential  in  the  end;  talked 
of  his  savings.  And  suddenly  Stewart 
knew  what  it  was  Anne  hadn’t  said. 

“Tony!”  he  cried.  “You  need  a  motor 
truck!  You  can  make  three  times  as 
many  trips  in  a  day  as  with  old  Dobbin 
here!” 

And  he  launched  into  the  Hamby 
selling  talk.  He  compared  the  cost  of 
gasoline  with  that  of  feed.  He  gave 
figures  on  upkeep  and  tire  mileage. 

“I’ll  give  you  a  demonstration!”  he 
promised.  “To-morrow.  We’ll  bring  a 
truck  around.” 

Tony  was  sure  he  couldn’t  afford  a 
truck,  but  he  couldn’t  resist  the  chance 
to  enjoy  the  free  use  of  one  for  a 
morning.  The  appointment  was  made; 
early  next  morning  Stewart  was  clam¬ 
oring  for  a  demonstrator  and  a  truck. 
He  got  them,  with  some  difficulty,  and, 
being  five  minutes  late,  found  Tony 
in  the  grip  of  an  energetic  young  man 
whose  aim  in  life  was  to  sell  him  a 
Corry  truck — first  convincing  him  that 
the  Hamby  truck  was  a  joke,  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  and  a  false  alarm. 

“That’s  the  way!”  said  the  demon¬ 
strator,  cynically.  “Gee — the  way  they 
can  smell  a  prospect  beats  me!  You  go 
out  and  dig  up  a  guy  that  never  even 
dreamed  of  buying  a  truck  and  before 
you  can  sell  him  they’ll  all  be  around 
like  flies  after  a  dish  of  honey.”  He 
turned  around.  “I  thought  so!  Here’s 
another — Trench  ’bus,  it  looks  like! 
They  keep  some  one  looking  around  the 
garage  to  follow  up  all  our  demon¬ 
strators.  We  do  it  too — it’s  all  in  the 
game.” 

Stewart  began  to  like  his  job.  He 
jumped  down.  “All  right,  Tony,”  he 
said.  “Come  on.  Ready?” 

“This  man  says  he  has  a  better 
truck — ” 

“He’s  dreaming,  Tony.” 

“Forget  it,”  said  the  Corry  salesman. 
“I  was  here  first — ” 

“Yesterday,  for  instance?”  said  Stew¬ 
art  sweetly.  “I’m  awfully  green,  old 
man — I’m  new  at  this  game.  But  that’s 
a  fine  truck  you’ve  got — peach.  Nice, 
easy  riding  cart,  isn’t  it?  I  don’t  know 
the  rules — you’ll  understand  that,  won’t 
you?  But  I’ve  an  idea  that  if  you 


don’t  take  the  first  turn  to  the  right 
you  might  appreciate  the  way  that 
truck  of  yours  would  take  the  bumps 
on  the  way  to  the  hospital.  Of  course, 
if  I’m  mistaken  about  the  etiquette  of 
this  game,  you’ll  overlook  it,  won’t  you 
— you’ll  remember  how  green  I  am?” 

“You  think  you’re  funny — ” 

“No — no — never  that!  It’s  always 
handicapped  me,  not  having  a  sense  of 
humor.  People  are  always  talking  to 
me  about  that.  I  wouldn’t  think  it  was 
funny  at  all,  you  know,  if  you  kept  on 
trying  to  horn  in  on  my  prospect  here— 
that  is  what  you  call  Tony,  isn’t  it? 
And  I  suppose  that’s  really  a  corking 
joke,  isn’t  it?” 

Tony,  probably,  didn’t  understand 
very  well.  But  there  was  something 
unmistakable  about  Stewart’s  deter¬ 
mination — and  about  the  way  the  other 
salesman  gave  ground.  Tony,  a  simple 
soul,  and,  like  most  peasants,  essen¬ 
tially  symbolic,  endowed  those  rival 
trucks  with  the  personalities  of  the 
men  who  were  selling  them.  He  freed 
the  arm  the  Corry  man  was  holding 
and  climbed  up  to  the  broad  driver’s 
seat  of  the  Hamby. 

“Delightful  of  you  to  give  in  so  grace¬ 
fully — i’ll  try  to  return  the  compliment 
some  time,”  said  Stewart.  “So  long, 
old  chap.” 

Corry  and  Trench  salesmen  stared  at 
one  another.  And  the  demonstrator 
grinned  as  he  threw  in  his  clutch. 

“You’re  a  bird,”  he  said.  “Those  two 
are  old  hands.  Good  work.” 

At  five  minutes  past  twelve  Stewart, 
triumphant,  delivered  Antonio  Palisi  at 
the  office  of  the  Hamby  Truck,  and  wit¬ 
nessed  his  signature  to  a  contract. 
Rector  looked  at  Stewart  thoughtfully; 
nodded  when  Mr.  Palisi  had  gone. 

“Well?”  he  said.  “I  suppose  you 
want  a  regular  job?” 

“I  want  it,”  said  Stewart — and  looked 
just  as  thoughtful  as  Rector.  “Only — - 
I  don’t  want  it  on  a  technicality.  This 
sale  was  pure  luck.  I  might  never  make 
another.  I  think  I  will.  Suppose  we 
compromise?  Why  don’t  you  give  me 
a  chance — assign  me  some  sort  of  terri¬ 
tory,  or  give  me  some  one  hard  to  sell 
to  work  on?  And  then  decide  about  me 
on  the  results  I  get — ” 

“Now  you’re  talking!”  said  Rector. 
“By  George — now  I  believe  you’ll  make 
good!  If  you’d  held  me  to  what  I  said 
I’d  have  made  good — but  I’d  have  had 
no  use  for  you!  Come  in  to-morrow 
and  I’ll  give  you  a  real  chance.  And — 
if  it’s  interesting  to  you,  you’ve  saved 
yourself  about  one  year  by  this  stunt.” 

“That’s  good  enough,”  said  Stewart. 
And— cryptically,  so  far  as  Rector  was 
concerned — he  added :  “I  may  not  have 
landed  on  the  middle  rung,  but  I  skipped 
the  first  few  at  the  bottom!” 
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Behind  the  wheel  of  this  Balanced  Six 
in  ?all  truth  the  Miles  become  Smiles. 
Trouble  never  sits  as  your  companion. 
In  city  traffic  or  on  the  open  road  you 
are  equally  at  ease. 

Your  AMERICAN  will  not  fail  you. 

TOURING  CARS  ROADSTERS  SEDANS 

45  HORSEPOWER  122-INCH  WHEELBASE 

American  Motors  Corporation 

FACTORY  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


MILES 


balanced  Six, 

OF  SMILES 


through  New  England  at  the  rate  of 
150  miles  a  day— although  many  folk 
do  that  and  even  more.  Our  idea  of 
a  perfect  motor  day  is  to  start  at  the 
leisurely  hour  of  nine,  drive  ten  or 
twelve  miles  along  the  highroad  until 
we  espy  a  shaded  point  of  land  jutting 
out  into  a  brook  or  tiny  lake,  and  there 
bidding  Lydia  halt;  halt  while  we  all 
debark.  At  noon  another  such  stop ; 
this  time  with  the  refreshment  func¬ 
tions  of  the  self-contained  Lydia  right 
on  the  job  and  a  real  picnic.  Possibly 
another  afternoon’s  stop  like  that  of 
the  morning,  and  then  into  our  resting- 
place  for  the  night  before  the  after 
noon  is  quite  gone.  And  to  a  com 
fortable  roadside  tavern. 

New  England  has  such  taverns,  even 
in  the  smallest  towns.  But  in  the  aver¬ 
age  hotel  in  America — no  matter  how 
pretentious  its  architecture  or  its  or 
ganization — -real  “service”  does  not  exist. 


Boston,  Mass. 

Demand 

for  automobiles  above  normal  for  this 

period . 

Oeneral  business  conditions  good. 

-  OTTO  A.  LAWTON 

We  wonder  why,  in  sizable  American 
cities,  they  do  not  have  inns  built  sim¬ 
ply  with  broad  porches  and  green  lawns  . 
roundabout,  and  operated  solely  with  a 
genuine  regard  for  the  wishes  of  trav¬ 
elers. 

Campers,  we  know,  are  not  wanted. 
And  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be 
rather  better  manners  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  country  through  which 
we  are  passing. 

And  so  it  is  that  with  our  little  Lydia 
we  do  try  and  pi'each  a  real  and  prac¬ 
tical  gospel  of  consideration.  She  does 
not  speed,  she  sounds  her  horn. 

But  please  do  not  believe  our  Lydia 
a  priggish  little  car,  or  sanctimoni¬ 
ous,  To  her  owner  she  has  been  little 
less  than  a  liberal  education.  And 
what  a  broadener!  To  real  folk  Lydia 
has  brought  us  again  and  again;  and 
our  debt  to  our  motor  car,  therefore, 
is  not  easy  to  be  measured. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

1920  outlook  'excellent.  Big  demand  industrial 
products,  strong  lumber  market,  planters  unusu¬ 
ally  prosperous. — H.  E.  BISSEL  MOTOR  CO. 
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service  made  possible  by  the  mere  ad¬ 
dition  of  more  motor  trucks,  the  post 
office  would  have  been  swamped. 

There  are  a  thousand  or  more  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  where  there 
are  no  rails  and  where  there  is  little 
possibility  of  laying  tracks  for  many 
years  to  come.  Able  to  travel  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  miles  a  day,  the  motor 
truck  has  reached  out  into  the  sparsely 
settled  territory  and  given  a  daily  mail 
service  where  previously  it  had  been 
weekly  and  where  in  some  cases  there 
had  been  no  direct  mail  service  at  all. 
Uncle  Sam  can  well  afford  this.  At 
present  rates  his  monopoly  of  first- 
class  mail  brings  in  a  gross  income 
equivalent  to  a  rate  of  $2,000  a  ton . 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  already 
laid  out  a  network  of  4,000  miles  of 
new  routes.  In  time  it  is  hoped  to  es¬ 
tablish  10,000  such  motor-truck  rural- 
parcel-post  routes.  This  number  is  not 
an  extravagant  claim  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  to-day  60,000  rural 
and  star  routes  in  operation  in  the 
postal  service. 

Is  the  Trolley  Doomed? 

THE  everyday  work  of  motor  trucks 
in  our  cities  has  been  less  spectacu¬ 
lar  but  none  the  less  efficient.  Motor 
trucks  have  gravitated  to  the  large 
centers  of  population.  Of  the  600,000- 
odd  motor  trucks  now  in  use,  approxi¬ 
mately  85,000,  or  one-seventh,  are  m 
New  York  State.  Of  this  total,  ap¬ 
proximately  33,000,  or  40  per  cent, 
are  registered  in  New  \ork  City,  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  most  highly  motorized  city 
in  the  world.  According  to  motor-truck 
registration  statistics  (July  1,  1919), 
Pennsylvania  stands  second,  with  ap¬ 
proximately  34,000  trucks;  Michigan 
third,  with  approximately  31,000;  New 
Jersey  fourth,  with  17,000;  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  fifth,  with  10,000. 

Most  of  these  trucks  work  out  of 
large  cities  where  their  tasks  are  al¬ 
most  too  numerous  to  mention  —  per¬ 
haps  the  largest  is  city  transfer  work. 
Then  there  are  the  motorized  fire  de¬ 
partment,  police  department,  health 
department,  street-paving  department, 
and  practically  every  other  city  bureau. 

Passenger  transportation  by  motor 
vehicles  increased  tremendously  during 
the  past  year.  While  the  jitney  move¬ 
ment  of  several  years  ago  has  almost 
died  out,  the  bankruptcy  of  trolley  lines 
has  caused  a  demand  for  motor-bus 
lines.  Several  have  already  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  city  of  New  York  and 
the  idea  is  moving  westward  so  quickly 
that  many  are  prophesying  the  passing 
of  the  street  car.  New  bus  lines  are 
already  under  way  in  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Detroit,  and  other  large  cities. 

In  the  everyday  work  of  the  motor 
truck,  some  uses  stand  out  prominently 
—for  instance,  the  chain-store  idea  as 
applied  to  groceries,  meats,  cigars,  shoes, 
clothing,  and  many  other  products.  In 
fact  the  motor  truck  has  really  been 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  chain- 
store  idea.  It  was  cheaper  and  quicker 
than  railroad,  express,  or  horse-drawn 
vehicle.  One  large  wholesale  grocery 
concern,  with  warehouses  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J-,  increased  its  chain  stores 
from  712  in  1914,  when  it  first  used 
the  motor  truck,  to  3,900  in  1919;  fullv 
60  per  cent  of  the  goods  was  forwarded 
by  motor  truck  and  40  per  cent  by 
freight,  express,  or  horse  wagon.  The 
108  motor  trucks  employed  by  the  con¬ 
cern  mentioned  are  operated  in  ten 
cities  and  handle  nearly  200,000  tons 
of  groceries  a  year. 

What  the  Truck  Does  for  You 

SEVERAL  years  ago  meat  packers 
maintained  that  it  was  impossible  to 
distribute  fresh  meat  between  one  city 
and  another,  or  in  the  outlying  terri¬ 
tory  of  a  large  city,  by  means  of  motor 
trucks.  While  refrigerator  trucks  won 
the  confidence  of  the  packers  in  the  be- 
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ginning,  it  is  a  fact  that  fresh  meat 
wrapped  in  burlap  and  covered  with 
tarpaulin  is  now  being  carried  in  open 
truck  bodies  without  spoiling,  even  in 
summer  weather.  One  truck  owned  by  a 
Detroit  packer  now  makes  a  daily  round 
trip  between  that  city  and  Toledo,  a 
distance  of  over  fifty  miles.  By  the  use 
of  a  trailer,  it  carries  9  tons  of  meat  and 
makes  the  trip  one  way  in  six  hours. 
Previously  by  rail  it  took  two  and  one- 
half  days.  The  truck  service  rendered 
has  been  so  satisfactory  that  the  packer 
is  now  contemplating  extending  it  to 
branches  in  Flint,  Lansing,  and  Pon- 
tiac,  Mich.,  and  to  other  cities  within 
a  100-mile  radius. 

Whenever  you  think  of  the  high  cost 
of  shoes,  remember  that  shoes  are 
shipped  from  the  factories  to  the  retail 
dealers  in  wooden  boxes  and  that  the 
cost  of  these  boxes  must  be  included 
in  the  selling  price  of  the  shoes.  One 
progressive  shoemaker  in  Brockton, 
Mass.,  is  not  held  up  by  embargoes. 
He  transfers  the  lumber  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  shoe  cases  in  9-ton  lots  daily 
by  means  of  a  5-ton  truck  pulling  a  4- 
ton  trailer. 

Nearly  everything  that  we  eat,  wear, 
and  use  is  now  handled  one  or  more 
times  by  motor  trucks  on  its  journey 
from  the  point  of  origin  to  the  final 
consumer.  Milk,  for  example,  is  gen¬ 
erally  hauled  in  cans  from  the  farm  to 
the  railroad  in  horse  wagons  or  motor 
trucks.  This  is  expensive,  and  m 
certain  sections  the  dairies  are  now 
employing1  500-gallon  tanks  mounted 
on  motor  trucks.  This  bulk  handling 
is  so  economical  that  it  gives  prom¬ 
ise  of  eventually  becoming  the  general 
practice.  ... 

Upon  reaching  its  rail  destination  i  - 
the  city,  the  milk  is  again  handled  by 
motor  trucks  from  the  terminals  to 
the  pasteurization  plants  and  thence  to 
the  distributing  stations.  Any  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  York  City  who  are 
awake  between  midnight  and  3  a.  m. 
and  happen  to  cross  the  thoroughfares 
leading  from  the  milk  terminals  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  or  the 
bridges  over  the  East  River  to  Long 
Island,  will  be  surprised  to  find  that 
this  haulage  is  carried  on  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  by  giant  10-ton  tractors  and 
trailer  equipments.  The  final  delivery 
from  house  to  house  is  made  in  horse 
wagons,  but  the  inhabitants  of  New 
York— and  many  other  cities  —  would 
not  receive  their  milk  and  cream  m 
time  for  their  breakfast  were  it  not 
for  the  part  which  the  motor  truck 
plays  during  the  silent  hours  of  the 
morning. 

Don’t  Stop  for  Hills  or  Mud 


to  the  truck  itself,  the  1920  commercial 
vehicle  is  not  radically  different  from 
its  predecessor  of  1919.  Steps  taken  to¬ 
ward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
use  of  heavy  fuels  have  progressed  only 
slightly  during  the  year.  Mechanical 
changes  have  been  few,  and  what 
changes  have  been  made  are  more  in  the 
line  of  improvements  on  existing  designs 
than  innovations.  Due  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  our  war  trucks  abroad,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  strengthen  such 
parts  as  steering  knuckles,  steering 
gears,  springs,  and  spring  supports. 
In  the  larger  trucks,  especially  the  5- 
tonners,  greater  pulling  power  at  low 
speeds  has  been  secured  by  the  installa- 
tion  of  four-speed  instead  of  three- 
speed  gear  boxes  with  an  especially  low- 
gear  reduction  to  enable  the  trucks  to 
show  a  better  performance  on  hills  and 
to  pull  out  of  mire  on  unimproved  coun¬ 
try  roads. 

Fool-Proof  and  Comfortable 


Boston,  Mass. 

We  believe  the  business  outlook  in  our  New 
England  territory  for  both  passenger  cars  and 
trucks  was  never  more  promising  than  for  1920. 
Absolute  necessity  for  all  kinds  of  increased 
transportation  facilities,  pins  general  prosperity, 
will  be  the  reason. 

—PROCTOR  FISHER,  INC. 


HORSES  are  becoming  rarities  on  all 
of  our  big  construction  jobs.  As 
a  rule  they  are  so  slow  that  they  get 
in  each  other’s  way  and  hold  up  the 
unloading  operation  for  such  material 
as  sand,  stone,  cement,  brick,  lime,  steel 
girders,  boilers,  engines  and  practically 
every  other  piece  of  material  which 
goes  into  the  making  of  a  modern  fire¬ 
proof  structure.  Motor  trucks  do  prac¬ 
tically  all  this  work  now.  _ 

Department  stores,  florists,  and  re¬ 
tailers  of  all  kinds  are  relying  more 
and  more  upon  the  motor  truck  to  help 
them  increase  their  business  by  provid¬ 
ing  their  customers  with  a  quick  and 
reliable  service.  As  the  business  of  a 
department  store  expands  and  substa¬ 
tions  are  established  in  the  outlying 
territory,  the  motor  truck  carries  the 
packages  at  night  between  the  store 
and  the  substation  in  huge  steel  bodies 
locked  to  prevent  theft.  In  the  morning 
they  are  loaded  on  to  smaller  vehicles 
which  serve  the  outlying  territory.  _ 
We  might  go  on  ad  infinitum  citing 
examples  of  usual  and  unusual  motor¬ 
truck  usage.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however, 
that  motor  trucks  are  business  builders 
of  the  first  magnitude.  They  not  only 
replace  the  horse  but  open  up  new  ter¬ 
ritories  in  which  concerns  never  before 
secured  business  because  there  was  no 
quick,  sure,  and  economical  means  ot 
delivery. 

Passing  from  the  work  of  the  truck 


THERE  also  has  been  a  tendency  to 
make  the  truck  as  fool-proof  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  has  been  secured  by  the 
employment  of  motor  governors  which 
in  general  regulate  the  speed  of  the 
truck  and  in  some  cases  automatically 
proportion  the  fuel  fed  to  the  earbu  - 
reter  in  accordance  with  the  running 
conditions. 

Closed  drivers’  cabs  and  sell -starters 
have  also  increased  in  vogue,  princi¬ 
pally  the  former. 

The  owners  of  trucks  are  realizing 
more  and  more  that  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  truck  depends  to  a  great 
degree  on  how  the  driver  handles  it. 

If  the  driver  is  comfortable,  warm,  and 
well  protected  from  the  rain  and  sleet, 
he  is  likely  to  do  more  work  and  do 
it  better  than  when  he  is  cold,  wet,  and 
dissatisfied.  As  a  result,  a  very  large 
percentage  of  owners  are  now  fitting 
their  trucks  with  winter  cabs  or  with 
permanent  cabs  which  are  convertible 
for  winter  use  by  the  addition  of  side 
panels  of  glass  and  wood  or  metal. 
Sensing  this  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
truck  owner,  many  of  the  truck  makers 
are  now  selling  their  chassis  complete 
with  some  form  of  inclosed  cab. 

The  self-starter  on  motor  trucks  has 
gained  somewhat,  particularly  on 
trucks  up  to  2  tons  capacity.  While 
only  a  few  trucks  in  this  classification 
are  furnished  with  self-starters  as  a 
standard  equipment,  many  may  be  fit¬ 
ted  with  such  apparatus  at  an  extra 
charge.  There  is  no  argument  against 
the  advantages  of  the  mechanical 
starter  in  saving  fuel,  wear  and  tear 
on  the  engine,  and  the  physical  exertion 
of  the  driver.  That  the  use  of  such  ap¬ 
paratus  has  not  increased  more  rapidly 
and  become  standard  on  even  5-ton, 
trucks  is  due  to  the  mechanical  con¬ 
struction  of  the  equipment  and  the 
question  about  its  ability  to  stand  up 
under  the  severe  vibration  imposed  on 
solid-tired  trucks  when  operating  over 
rough  or  cobblestone  pavements.  The 
increased  use  of  the  pneumatic  tire  on 
trucks  up  to  2  tons  capacity  has  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  fitting  ot 
starters  on  such  vehicles,  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  development  of  the  pneumatic 
tire  on  trucks  up  to  5  tons  capacity 
will  undoubtedly  be  followed  by  a  more 
general  use  of  mechanical  starters  on 
the  heavier  vehicles. 

Truck  prices  have  gone  up  anywhere 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  likelihood  of  any  price  reduc¬ 
tion  during  the  coming  year  so  long  as 
the  material  and  labor  markets  remain 
unchanged. 

The  Speed  Giant 

ASIDE  from  the  changes  in  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  truck  itself,  perhaps 
the  biggest  development  in  highway 
transportation  by  motor  vehicle  is  the 
continued  development  of  the  giant 
pneumatic  tire.  It  promises  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  all  forms  of  motor-truck  trans¬ 
port.  The  greatest  advantage  of  the 
giant  pneumatic  tire  is  its  ability  to 
save  time  by  increasing  the  speed  and 
thereby  enablin'”  a  given  size  of  load  to 
be  delivereo  me  road  in  less  time 
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than  is  possible  by  any  means  previously 
employed.  Thishasbeen  made  possible  by 
the  use  of  the  cord-tire  principle  instead 
of  the  fabric  design.  Pneumatic  cord 
tires  for  trucks  are  now  made  in  widths 
of  from  6  to  9  inches.  These  are  suit¬ 
able  for  use  on  trucks  up  to  2  or  3 
tons  capacity.  Pneumatic  tires  10  and 
12  inches  in  diameter  are  fast  nearing 
the  end  of  their  experimental  periods. 
A  5-ton  truck,  mounted  on  38  by  7  pneu¬ 
matics  in  the  front  and  44  by  10  or 
48  by  12  pneumatics  in  the  rear,  is 
capable  of  running  at  speeds  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  an  hour 
without  harm  to  the  truck,  its  load  or 
to  the  road,  as  compared  with  not  over 
fifteen  miles  on  the  best  kind  of  road 
with  solid  tires. 

Aside  from  the  greater  speeds  made 
possible  by  the  pneumatic  tire  for  any 
type  or  size  of  truck,  its  continued 
development  may  also  result  in  radical 
changes  in  truck  design.  Experience 
with  giant  pneumatic  tires  on  trucks 
of  large  capacity  has  already  shown 
the  necessity  for  engines  with  greater 
power.  This  experience  has  likewise 
indicated  the  possibility  for  consider¬ 
able  weight  reduction  in  the  chassis 
because  of  the  greater  shock-absorbing 
properties  of  the  pneumatic  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  solid  tire.  And  better 
brakes  are  needed.  Trucks  weighing 
5  tons  themselves  and  carrying  5  tons 
are  dangerous  objects  when  traveling 
at  speeds  close  to  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour,  unless  they  are  under  positive  con¬ 
trol  at  all  times.  One  of  the  possible 
developments  is  pneumatic  air  brakes. 
An  adequate  air  pump  on  the  engine 
could  supply  the  brakes  and  provide  for 
the  inflation  of  the  tire  on  the  road  to 
pressures  as  high  as  140  pounds  to  the 
square  inch. 

Problems  of  Peace 


PASSING  now  from  the  truck  itself 
to  the  truck  industry  and  the  mak¬ 
ers,  1919  was  a  year  in  which  practi¬ 
cally  all  makers  were  faced  with  the 
problem  of  returning  from  war  to 
peace  conditions.  Whereas  1917  and 
1918  were  eminently  years  of  great 
production  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
motorized  apparatus  in  the  war,  the 
year  1919  showed  a  slight  falling  off 
in  production  until  perhaps  the  end  of 
the  year.  Sales  organizations  in  the 
truck  field  were  literally  shot  fo  pieces 
during  the  war  in  most  cases,  for  prac¬ 
tically  every  maker  accepted  war  or¬ 
ders  to  such  a  large  extent  that  he  had 
few,  if  any,  vehicles  left  for  commercial 
service.  With  no  trucks  to  sell,  the 
sales  organizations  were  naturally  de¬ 
pleted  and  the  year  1919  was  one  in 
which  these  important  sales  forces  had 
to  be  rebuilt  from  the  ground  up. 

There  must  come  a  new  method  of 
analyzing  the  sales  field  for  trucks  and 
a  new  method  of  selling  trucks  in  these 
fields.  This  new  selling  method  has  al¬ 
ready  been  embraced  by  one  or  more 
of  the  prominent  concerns  in  the  truck 
industry.  Expressed  briefly,  it  is  the 
vocational  merchandising  of  trucks  by 
special  sales  efforts  made  according  to 
the  industry  in  which  the  vehicles  are 
to  work.  While  the  problems  of  main¬ 
tenance  which  must  be  solved  by  the 
fleet  owner  are  much  the  same  for  the 
same  size  and  make  of  truck  in  any 
one  of  forty  or  fifty  lines  or  industries, 
the  problems  of  operation  are  so  differ¬ 
ent  and  varied  as  to  require  specialized 
sales  efforts.  For  example,  department 
stores  delivering  packages  with  small 
vehicles  face  entirely  different  problems 
from  the  fleet  owner  delivering  sand  or 
coal  in  bulk.  The  salesman  must  show 
what  trucks  will  do  and  where  to  install 
them.  This  must  be  duplicated  for  al 
other  industries  and  not  until  then  will 
trucks  be  sold  in  a  permanent,  business¬ 
like  manner  that  will  ultimately  re¬ 
sult  in  the  complete  motorization  of 
all  forms  of  highway  transportation. 


Wichita,  Kan. 

With  continuance  of  present  normal  crop  condi¬ 
tions  Kansas  will  absorb  every  truck  the  fac¬ 
tories  can  allot.  Predict  40  per  cent  increase 
in  sales  of  better-class  passenger  cars.  Sale  of 
low-priced  cars  maintaining  past  year’s  level. 
Enormous  sale  of  low-priced  tractors  and  trucks. 

—WICHITA  AUTO  CO. 
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The  (hunirys 1920 Production 
Program  Demands  Trucks 

MAXIMUM  economical  returns  are  pos¬ 
sible  only  from  increased  production 
being  absorbed  by  the  adaptability  of 
motor  trucks. 


Industrial,  commercial  and  agricultural 
requirements  call  for  trucks  designed,  built 
and  equipped  to  maintain  distributing 
schedules,  irrespective  of  roads,  loads  or 
weather. 

Equipped  with  advanced  engineering  ability  and  knowledge, 
the  Kissel  engineers  have  incorporated  in  Kissel  Trucks  un- 
matchable  mechanical  excellence  and  unequalled  performance 
ability  to  accurately  solve  individual  haulage  problems. 


The  ALL-YEAR  Cab,  designed  by  Kissel,  affords  full  pro¬ 
tection  in  winter,  increasing  efficiency  of  drivers  and 
results  to  owners — keeping  the  trucks  in  operation  the 
year  around. 

Engineering  data  pertaining  to  your  hauling  problem*  on  request. 


Kissel  Motor  Car  Co.,  Hartford,  Wis.,  U.S.A 

Distributors  in  all  principal  centers. 


TRUCKS 
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Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


Fast  but  Sure! 


“‘Slow,  but  sure’ — that’s  our  motto.  Mason,”  said  Misik.  “Our 
finish  is  all  hand  work. 

Misik  is  foreman  of  the  finishing  division  of  the  Drawing  Instru¬ 
ment  department  in  the  Keuffel  &  Esser  Company’s  factory  at 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  where  the  world  famous  K.  &  E.  drawing  instru¬ 
ments  are  made. 


Mason,  who  is  a  Speed-grits  salesman,  watched  the  workmen  put¬ 
ting  the  finish  on  the  fine  nickel-silver  compasses  by  hand  with  strips 
of  emery  cloth.  Yes,  it  was  slow — and  tedious  and  costly. 

“What’s  wrong  with  your  machines?’  he  asked  finally,  pointing  to 
the  row  of  belt-grinders  that  stood  idle  along  the  wall.  “Nothing — - 
with  the  machines,”  replied  Misik.  “It's  the  belts.  The  jump’ 
from  the  belt-joints  in  an  abrasive  belt  spoils  the  finish  on  our  instru¬ 
ments.  I’ve  tried  a  lot  of  belts  but  I  stick  to  hand  work.” 

The  first  thing  Mason  did  when  he  got  back  to  his  office  that  after¬ 
noon  (August  of  1919)  was  to  send  Misik  several  samples  of  the 
new  Speed-grits  U inflow  Belt.  Then  several  days  later,  he  went  back 
to  the  K.  &  E.  factory.  The  first  thing  that  greeted  his  ears  as  he 
came  up  the  stairs  was  the  hum  of  busily  whirring  belt-grinders. 

Misik  came  forward  to  meet  him.  “You  win,  Mast  n,”  he  said. 
“That  joint  in  your  new  Speed-grits  Uniflow  Belt  does  the  trick.  We 
are  getting  our  fine  finish  by  machine  now,  fast — but  sure. 

“The  jump  has  gone  from  the  belts  and  the  kick  has  gone  from 
the  workmen.” 

Good  workmen  know  the  difference. 

Send  for  “  The  Difference  Book,”  just  off  the  press. 


MANNING  ABRASIVE  COMPANY,  INC. 
Factory  and  Laboratory,  1  roy,  N.  Y. 

Sales  offices  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  New  York,  - 

Philadelphia,  St  Louis,  San  Francisco  and  other  leading  cities. 

Look  for  Manning  Abrasive  Co.  in  your  Telephone  Directory 


Moons — Full,  Blue,  and  Honey 

Continued  from  page  51 


“Mebbe  dat’s  de  name  of  de  street,” 
whispered  Nannette. 

“Eye?”  questioned  Orestes.  “Naw, 
dat’s  foolish.” 

“Mebbe  us  better  just  ride  round  till 
mawnin’,”  suggested  Nannette. 

Presently  the  sound  of  breakers 
reached  their  ears.  “Dar’s  de  ’Nantie 
Ocean,”  said  Orestes. 

“Hit’s  de  Gulf,”  insisted  Nannette  as 
they  turned  on  to  the  sea  wall.  “And 
ain’t  it  pretty?” 

“It  sho  is,  wid  de  moon  shimmyin’  on  de 
wateh,”  said  Orestes,  stopping  the  car. 

“I  ain’t  nebber  is  befo’  seen  de  moon 
look  so  big,”  said  Nannette. 

“Me  neider,  an’  ain’t  it  blue!”  com¬ 
mented  Orestes.  “I  mustn’t  fo’git  to 
tell  Mist’  Bill  dat.  Full  an’  blue.” 

“Heah  de  music  of  de  waves,”  said 
Nannette  sentimentally.  “What  does 
say?” 

“Slosh  b’gosh!  Slosh  b’gosh,”  inter¬ 
preted  Orestes. 

“Honey,  you  is  sho  poetic!”  exclaimed 
Nannette. 

Orestes  grinned.  “Wal,  les  staht  on,  us 
kin  come  an’  heah  ’em  agin  to-morrer.” 

He  pressed  the  starter,  but  it  failed 
to  respond.  “See  is  we  got  any  gas,” 
suggested  Nannette. 

“Dat’s  so,”  said  Orestes,  examining 
the  gas  tank.  “Not  a  drop!” 

“What  us  gwine  to  do?” 

“Us  hafto  set  heah  till  mawnin’,  I 
reckon.” 

Thus  passed  the  second  night  of  the 
honeymoon.  .  .  . 

When  morning  came  Orestes  pro¬ 
cured  gasoline  from  a  near-by  sta¬ 
tion,  and  drove  to  the  negro  quarter  of 
the  city,  where  he  and  Nannette  en¬ 
joyed  a  real  breakfast.  Then,  not 
waiting  to  change  their  travel  attire, 
they  obtained  information  as  to  the 
location  of  the  Leaf  Motor  Company 
and  drove  there  without  delay. 

They  found  the  establishment  in  tur¬ 
moil  over  the  burglary  of  the  previous 
night  and  the  loss  of  the  chassis.  De¬ 
tectives  and  newspaper  reporters  stood 
in  the  center  of  an  agitated  group. 
Orestes  and  Nannette  left  the  car  and 
joined  the  crowd.  The  proprietor  de¬ 
clared  it  the  work  of  experts  and 
doubted  the  possibility  of  the  car’s 
recovery.  “Just  as  I  had  succeeded  in 
getting  a  body  for  it,  too,”  he  com¬ 
plained.  “Got  a  brand-new  body  on  the 
way  from  Dallas  now.” 

“It’s  heah,  suh,”  said  Orestes,  touch¬ 
ing  his  arm. 

“What?”  asked  the  proprietor. 

“De  limbusteen,  suh.” 

“Oh,  are  you  the  boy  from  the  Leaf 
agency  ?” 

“Yassir.” 

“And  you’ve  got  the  body  outside  on 
your  truck?” 

“Naw,  suh,  not  on  de  truck.  Hit’s  on 
some  wheels,  an’  I  don’  rightly  knows 
who  dey  b’longs  to.” 

“Come  with  me,”  said  the  manager. 

He  took  Orestes  and  Nannette  into 
his  office,  and  listened  to  their  story. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  damned!”  he  exclaimed 
finally,  “if  this  don't  beat — the  Kaiser.” 

“Naw,  suh,”  corrected  Orestes,  “we 
done  dat  at  Chatty  Terry.” 

“Well,  so  you  did.  So  you  did.  Take 
a  cigar,  boy.  Both  of  you — ”  motioning 


Orestes  and  Nannette  to  his  private 
stock. 

“Dat’s  my  wife,”  corrected  Orestes. 
“She’s  de  one  what  shot  de  robbers  wid 
her  curling  irons.” 

“Curling  irons!  Will  wonders  never 
cease?”  laughed  the  bewildered  agent. 

He  had  heard  that  by  some  marvel¬ 
ous  preparation  the  kinks  in  a  negro 
woman’s  hair  could  be  removed.  Kinks 
are  loathed,  but  curls  are  coveted,  and 
women  who  play  society  in  imitation  of 
their  white  sisters  carry  the  farce  to 
the  point  of  marcelling  their  hair  after 
all  the  kinks  have  been  removed. 

The  agent  chuckled  again.  “I  sup¬ 
pose  you’ll  be  telling  me  next  this  is 
your  honeymoon,”  he  said. 

Orestes  and  Nannette  admitted  the 
soft  impeachment. 

“And  here  you  are  wasting  it  on  me! 
I’m  not  going  to  keep  you  any  longer.” 

“Mister,  kin  I  ax  you  one  faveh?” 

“Ask  a  dozen.” 

“Would  you  lend  me  a  cah  to  go 
afteh  de  truck?” 

“I’ll  do  better  than  that.  I’ll  send 
my  black  boy  Henry  after  it.”  He 
started  toward  the  shop. 

“Yassir?  Thank  you.  But,  mista, 
dey  is  annudder  thing  mo’.” 

“Yes?” 

“I  wants  to  send  a  tellygram  to  my 
boss.” 

“Sure” — handing  him  a  blank.  “Write 
it  out,  leave  it  on  my  desk,  and  I’ll 
call  a  messenger.” 

THAT  afternoon  Lelia,  visiting  her 
husband’s  office,  asked  casually: 
“Heard  anything  from  Orestes  and 
Nannette?” 

In  silence  Mr.  Holmes  handed  her  a 
telegram.  Lelia  read: 

Dealt  Mista,  Bill  me  and  wife  got  heah 
safe  in  de  limbussteen  what  ivas  stole 
and  we  bhang  back  wid  Nannete’s  curl- 
in  irons  the  truck  is  comin  soon  wid  a 
black  boy  name  henry  we  is  haven  a 
good  time  the  moon  is  full  and  blue 
hophi  you  are  the  same  your  husband 
orestes. 

“What  on  earth  does  it  mean?” 
asked  Lelia  in  bewilderment. 

“I  haven’t  the  faintest  idea.” 

Just  then  a  newsboy  entered  with  the 
evening  paper.  Lelia  glanced  over  the 
headlines. 

“Will!”  she  exclaimed  suddenly. 
“What  is  it?” 

“Here’s  the  story  of  the  whole  thing!” 
It  was  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Galveston.  They  read  together, 
occasionally  repeating  startling  pas¬ 
sages  aloud. 

“Chassis  Stolen  from  Local  Company 
— Sedan  Body  in  Transit — Thieves  Out¬ 
witted  by  Clever  Negroes  on  Honey¬ 
moon  Trip — Curling  Irons — Safe  Deliv¬ 
ery  of  Complete  Car.” 

“Can  you  beat  it!”  said  Mr.  Holmes 
“I  cannot!”  said  Lelia  emphatically. 
Mr.  Holmes  looked  again  at  the  tele¬ 
gram.  “  ‘The  moon  is  full  and  blue,’  ” 
he  reread.  “I  told  you  such  a  thing 
couldn’t  happen,  except  in  a  blue 
moon,”  he  exclaimed. 

“Such  a  thing  couldn’t  happen,”  said 
Lelia,  “except  in  a  variety  of  moons — 
full,  blue,  and  honey!” 


The  Fool  and  His  Money 

Continued  from  page  21 


at  guaranteed  wages  in  one  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  factories  or  distributing  agencies 
nearest  his  home  town. 

Various  automobile  agencies  are  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  training  of  their  dis¬ 
tributors  and  representatives,  the  pen¬ 
alty  for  lack  of  automobile  knowledge 
being  loss  of  the  agency.  The  youth  is 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  good  auto¬ 
mobile  mechanic  is  a  rare  thing  and 
that  a  man  who  can  really  call  himself 
a  mechanic  can  command  high  wages. 

The  automotive  world  is  just  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  state  which  is  analogous 
to  the  early  days  of  medicine,  when  sup¬ 
posedly  learned  men  “bled”  patients  for 
most  every  ailment  from  headaches  to 


scarlet  fever.  We  are  just  commenc¬ 
ing  to  realize  our  shortcomings,  how 
costly  our  ignorance  has  been — and,  en¬ 
lightened,  are  refusing  to  be  “bled.”  In 
a  way,  we  are  adopting  the  Chinese  cus¬ 
tom  of  paying  a  little  to  keep  the  patient 
in  good  health,  rather  than  overpay  to 
rescue  him  from  complete  breakdown. 
In  the  near  future  we  may  look  for  a 
more  reasonable  return  on  automobile 
investments.  Longer  life,  less  repair 
and  operating  cost,  and  in  general  an 
appreciation  and  application  of  the 
simple  necessary  principles  will  be  in¬ 
sisted  on  by  all  of  us.  We  are  gradu¬ 
ally  coming  to  a  realization  of  what 
automobile  fools  we  have  been. 


January  3,  1920 
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Inside  Garage — Warm 


Outside — Cold 


Whcit  T)oes  ‘This  Do 
To  Tour  ^Automobile  ? 


When  you  drive  your  car  out  of  a  warm  garage 
into  a  cold  street  on  a  winter  day,  the  varnish  coats 
of  your  automobile  are  subjected  to  a  test  that  only 
the  “fittest”  can  survive. 

The  metal  body  of  your  car  contracts  under  the  abrupt 
drop  in  temperature,  putting  a  terrific  strain  on  each  of 
the  various  varnish  coats  which  envelop  it. 

Resiliency  in  the  highest  degree  is,  therefore,  an  es¬ 
sential  quality  of  automobile  varnish.  It  must  accom¬ 
modate  itself  to  the  metal  base  which  shifts  beneath  it. 
The  minute  it  fails  to  do  so,  ‘checking’  or  cracking  of 
the  glossy  finish  coat  inevitably  follows — and  that  is 
the  beginning  of  the  end. 

A  NEVER  CEASING  ATTACK 

Once  the  resistance  of  the  finish  coat  is  overcome,  rain 
and  moisture  seep  unhindered  through  the  cracks  in  the 
glossy,  protective,  finish  coat — down  through  the  ‘rub¬ 
bing  coats’ — causing  real  damage  to  the  finish.  A  few 
repetitions  and  your  car  becomes  dull  and  dingy. 

Other  destructive  factors,  too,  are  constantly  menacing 
and  attacking  the  body  finish  of  your  car.  The  sun  is 
varnish’s  worst  enemy.  Day  after  day  the  sun  literally 
cooks  the  life  out  of  the  varnish.  The  change  from  summer 
to  winter— daily  changes  in  temperature  or  humidity — 
wear  and  tear  of  dust,  dirt,  gravel,  sand,  oil,  etc.,  are 
unrelenting  foes. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  ordinary  varnish  yields  under  the 
‘hammering’  of  sun,  weather  and  wear — and  that  only  a 
varnish  of  extraordinary  qualities  can  possibly  endure. 

SUN  Varnish  IS  extraordinary  in  its  ability  to  with¬ 
stand  these  attacks.  SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  pre¬ 


sents  a  hard,  glossy,  lustrous  surface  that  will  not  soften 
back  under  the  sun  or  permit  milky  blue  streaks  to  show 
up  in  a  rain  or  under  washing.  Supported  underneath 
by  SUN  Varnish  Rubbing  coats,  it  combines  with  firmness 
just  the  proper  degree  of  resiliency  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  changing  temperatures — slow  and  sudden.  It 
resists  manfully  the  wear  and  tear  of  road  use — and 
preserves  to  the  last  possible  day  the  original  sheen  and 
finished  beauty  of  your  car. 

FOUR  QUALITIES  IMPFRATIVE 

Note  below  the  four  vital  qualifications  of  SUN  Varnish. 
Many  varnishes  have  two  or  three  of  these  qualifications. 
But  SUN  Varnish  has  ALL  FOUR.  And  all  four  are  im¬ 
perative.  If  one  is  lacking  the  other  three  cannot  give  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction. 

1  SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  flows  perfectly — in¬ 
suring  ease  of  application  and  best  results  in 
the  paint  shop. 

2  SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  dries  to  a  closely- 
knit,  water-proof,  non-porous  film  —  impervious 
to  moisture. 

3  SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  has  intense  lu¬ 
minosity  —  producing  a  brilliant,  lustrous  finish. 

4  SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  produces  a  hard 
yet  elastic  finish.  Its  durability  will  surprise  you. 
It  resists  manfully  the  elements  that  are  con¬ 
stantly  seeking  to  destroy  it. 

When  you  buy  a  car,  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  and  assurance 
to  know  that  it  has  been  varnished  with  SUN  Varnish.  In 
having  your  present  car  refinished,  you  can  be  sure  ot  the 
best  and  lasting  results  if  SUN  Varnish  is  used.  Satisfac¬ 
tory  varnishing  requires  skilled  workmanship.  There  is  a 
good  painter  in  your  community.  See  him. 

SUN  VARNISH  COMPANY,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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years  ago — on  Juno  14,  1916.  That  it 
fills  a  great  need  is  evident  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  which  are  brought  before 
us.  Take  the  past  year  only;  from 
January  2,  1919,  up  to  and  including 
October  29,  this  court  has  a  record 
which,  I  venture  to  say,  no  other  court 
in  the  world  even  approaches.  It  han¬ 
dled  in  that  time  21,083  cases  against 
motorists,  and  the  court  was  sitting 
five  days  a  week,  from  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning  until  after  four  in  the 
afternoon.  Of  these  cases  fully  99  per 
cent  ended  in  convictions.  Exact  figures 
cannot  be  given  because  the  staff  is  in¬ 
adequate  to  compile  the  necessary  data, 
although  naturally  the  records  are  all 
at  hand  and  open  to  anyone  who  cares 
to  investigate. 

Now,  there  you  have  the  record 
against  the  motorist  in  one  court  in 
one  city  in  the  space  of  ten  months. 

Drunk — with  Power 

THIS  special  court  in  itself,  in  its  es- 
stablishment,  implies  that  the  motor¬ 
ist  stands  in  special  relation  to  the  law, 
or,  more  exactly,  that  the  law  has  been 
forced  to  take  cognizance  of  the  motor¬ 
ist  as  such.  And  in  this  special  cog¬ 
nizance  I  have  been  told  that  the  motor¬ 
ist  is  apt  to  find  cause  to  believe  that 
the  law  presses  rather  severely  upon 
him.  Naturally  I  can  neither  vouch  for 
nor  verify  this.  But  in  case  such  a 
feeling  exists  it  may  be  as  well  to  state 
plainly  the  viewpoints  of  the  law,  the 
traffic  court,  and  the  general  public  in 
regard  to  the  whole  question  of  the 
rights  and  the  wrongs  of  motorists  in 
their  contact  with  the  law. 

The  object  of  any  law  is  not  to 
harass  or  persecute  the  individual,  but 
to  protect  him.  During  each  twenty- 
four  hours  the  streets  of  the  city  of 
New  York  are  used  by  some  three  and 
a  half  or  four  million  pedestrians,  as 
against  three  and  a  half  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  drivers  of  motor  vehicles 
of  every  description.  Undoubtedly  these 
millions  are  entitled  to  some  protection. 
It  is  also  my  opinion,  based  on  experi¬ 
ence,  that  they  are  continually  in  need 
of  it. 

The  reason  for  this,  I  believe,  is 
psychological,  and  has  been  well  ex¬ 
pressed  by  an  English  expert.  He  says 
that  much  experience  and  thought  have 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
motorist  is  really  more  lawless  than 
the  pedestrian  —  by  which  he  means 
that  the  same  man  as  a  motorist  is 
more  inclined  to  be  lawless  than  as  a 
pedestrian,  because  when  he  finds  him¬ 
self  in  control  of  a  powerful  machine 
he  literally  becomes  drunk  with  power, 
the  power  of  the  machine. 

The  law  cannot  cure  this  tendency. 
It  can  only  keep  it  in  check.  Whether 
the  motorist  himself  can  cure  it  is  as 
yet  an  open  question.  It  is,  anyhow, 
up  to  the  motorist. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  has 
ruled,  the  motor  car  in  itself  is  harm¬ 
less;  it  is  only  when  the  human  agency 
intervenes  that  it  becomes  dangerous. 
Hence  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppress 
motor  cars;  and  yet  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  adequate  control  by  law  over 
the  drivers  of  them. 

Legal  Lights  on  the  Path 

r~PHE  average  motorist  has  not  the 
-1  right  attitude  toward  the  pedestrian 
public.  Mr.  Justice  Middleton  of  the 
Canadian  Supreme  Court  remarks: 

“While  it  is  quite  true  that  the  motor 
car  is  not  an  outlaw,  it  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  driver  is  not 
the  lord  of  the  highway.” 

And  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
the  average  driver  seems  to  think  that 
he  is.  If  he  formulated  his  opinion,  he 
would  be  apt  to  say  that  the  pedestrian 
has  no  right  that  the  driver  of  a  motor 
car  is  bound  to  respect. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  motor¬ 
ists  who  do  not  violate  the  law  and 
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who  realize  that  other  people  have  as 
much  right  on  the  public  highway  as 
they  have  themselves.  But  there  are 
so  many  who  adopt  the  first-described 
attitude  that  a  large  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  is  prejudiced  against  them 
beyond  question.  Hence  they  are  quick 
to  invoke  the  law  against  offending 
motorists  whenever  possible.  The  motor¬ 
ist  knows  this;  he  meets  with  daily  evi¬ 
dences  of  it  in  his  daily  driving.  It 
may  be  that  this  fact  leads  him  to  feel 
that  the  law  and  the  courts  are  also 
prejudiced  against  him. 

This  is  not  the  case.  The  law  is  not 
vindictive.  It  is  framed,  not  for  pun¬ 
ishment,  but  as  a  deterrent — and  it  is 
very  mild  even  when  considered  in  that 
light.  The  average  fine  in  the  New 
York  Traffic  Court  is  only  five  or  ten 
dollars.  Will  anyone  who  calmly  con¬ 
siders  the  potentiality  of  injury  in  the 
motor  car  assert  that  such  a  sum  is  a 
severe  penalty  for  reckless  or  careless 
driving?  As  for  the  court,  it  is  scarce¬ 
ly  possible  for  it  to  be  vindictive,  be¬ 
cause  the  various  offenses  and  their 
penalties  are  so  clearly  defined,  and  no 
court  may  exceed  them. 

There  is  a  point  which  many  motor¬ 
ists  fail  to  recognize,  and  that  is  that 
many  of  the  traffic  regulations  for  in¬ 
fringement  of  which  they  find  them¬ 
selves  in  court  were  not  made  original¬ 
ly  against  motorists  at  all.  The  basic 
laws  on  traffic  were  made  before  motors 
were  ever  thought  of.  *  The  motorist 
ran  into  the  existing  laws,  laws  which 
were  not  made  especially  to  obstruct 
or  annoy  him.  By  necessity  the  laws 
have  been  enlarged  and  made  more  ex¬ 
plicit  to  cover  his  enlarged  powers  of 
mischief — that  is  all. 

The  legal  status  of  the  motor  car  has 
been  summed  up  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Cullen  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  as  follows: 

“That  the  motor  vehicle,  on  account 
of  its  size  and  weight,  of  its  great 
power,  and  of  the  great  speed  which 
it  is  capable  of  attaining,  creates,  un¬ 
less  managed  by  careful  and  competent 
operators,  a  most  serious  danger  to 
other  travelers  on  the  highways  and 
to  occupants  of  the  vehicles  themselves, 
is  too  clearly  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  to'  justify  discussion.  The 
fatalities  caused  by  them  are  so  nu¬ 
merous  as  to  permit  the  Legislature, 
if  it  deemed  wise,  to  wholly  forbid 
their  use.” 

The  Better  Half — Women 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Shortage  of  delivery  of  new  cars  during  1019. 
General  prosperity  of  farmers,  sheep  and  cattle 
men.  extraordinarily  prosperous  conditions  of 
general  business,  and  the  building  of  many 
miles  of  hard-surfaced  roads  will  make  1920 
the  biggest  automobile  year  intermountain  ter¬ 
ritory  has  yet  seen. 

— BOTTERILL  AUTO  CO. 


IN  short,  the  motorist  exists  only  on 
tolerance,  and  justly  so.  No  one  has 
any  inalienable  right  to  drive  a  motor 
vehicle  on  the  public  highways.  He  is 
there  on  permission,  as  a  privilege.  He 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  abuse 
that  privilege. 

I  do  not  own  a  motor  car  myseli.  I 
never  ride  in  one.  I  don’t  want  one. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  no  wish  to  see 
motor  cars  abolished,  even  if  it  could 
be  done,  and,  practically  speaking,  of 
course  it  cannot  be  done.  The  motor 
car  has  come  to  stay.  We  can  no  longer 
transact  business  without  motor  vehi¬ 
cles,  at  least  not  in  competition  with 
any  other  countries  which  use  them. 
The  motor  car  is  a  great  business  asset; 
whether  the  motorist  is  or  not  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  Mr.  Justice  Werner 
has  said,  and  I  concur,  that  while  it  is 
true  that  motor  cars  afford  great  pleas¬ 
ure,  convenience,  and  utility  to  many 
persons,  they  are  undoubted  sources  of 
danger  to  many  more  persons.  But  that 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  motor  car  itself. 
The  fault  is  with  the  driver.  It  is  in 
human  nature.  And  since  the  motor 
car  has  come  to  stay,  it  is  in  human 
nature  that  the  cure  must  be  wrought 
if  there  is  to  be  any  cure. 

Motorists  have  been  known  to  main¬ 
tain  that  the  pedestrian  public  is  as 
careless  as  the  drivers,  or  even  more 
so,  but  this  assertion  will  hardly  bear 
reasonable  examination.  It  is  true  that 
a  few  pedestrians  are  very  careless 
through  absent-mindedness  or  bravado. 
But  I  have  walked  about  New  York 
a  great  deal,  watching  traffic  conditions 
with  especial  reference  to  that  very 


point.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
the  average  pedestrian  is  very  careful. 
Naturally,  he  would  be.  The  motor¬ 
ist,  in  a  collision  between  a  motor  car 
and  a  pedestrian,  runs  a  chance  of  a 
fine  or  a  damage  suit.  The  pedestrian 
stands  an  excellent  chance  of  losing 
his  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  work  in  the 
Traffic  Court  I  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  women  were  not  as  good  and  law- 
abiding  drivers  as  men.  I  anticipated 
great  trouble  from  them.  Lately  I 
have  reversed  that  opinion.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  percentage  of  women 
drivers  to  men  drivers  may  be,  but  I 
do  know  that  the  percentage  of  women 
brought  into  court  for  obstruction  of 
traffic  regulations  is  about  one  to  twenty 
men,  and  I  think  is  growing  less.  Women 
make  good  and  careful  drivers.  They 
try  to  keep  within  the  law,  not  to 
evade  it. 

Home  Rule  Is  Best 

MANY  motorists,  and  a  great  many 
other  people  outside  the  motor-car 
world,  have  long  held  the  opinion  that 
most  of  the  damage  and  most  of  the 
reckless  driving  are  done  by  operators 
of  commercial  vehicles.  This  is  con¬ 
trary  to  my  experience.  I  find  that 
motor-truck  drivers  are  less  often  in 
trouble  than  drivers  of  passenger  vehi¬ 
cles.  On  the  whole,  I  should  say  that 
drivers  of  private  cars  are  most  often 
guilty  of  breaking  the  law.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  why  this  is  so.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  they  are  less  expert  than 
the  purely  professional  drivers. 

The  subject  of  traffic  regulations  is, 
to  my  mind,  the  most  important  now 
before  the  Legislature,  the  courts,  and 
the  public.  This  without  exception,  al¬ 
though  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  gravity 
of  other  current  questions.  The  law 
cannot  cure  the  evils  incident  to  motor¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  until  they  are  cured 
by  some  other  agency,  repression  is 
necessary. 

The  automobile  industry  is  now  the 
third  largest  in  the  country,  and  is 
growing  constantly.  It  is  estimated 
that  five  years  from  now  we  shall  have 
ten  or  twelve  million  motor  cars  upon 
our  highways.  What  the  result  will  be, 
and  how  we  shall  be  able  to  cope  with 
this  immense  volume  of  traffic,  no  one 
can  say.  Traffic  conditions  in  New 
York  now  are  almost  intolerable.  If 
the  number  of  cars  in  the  city  increases 
within  the  next  two  years  in  the  same 
ratio  as  during  the  last  three,  I  do  not 
know  how  they  are  to  be  handled. 

This  is  a  question  of  vital  national 
importance.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  proper  subject  for  Federal 
regulations.  No  blanket  law  could  be 
made  for  the  whole  country  which  could 
give  satisfaction;  there  are  too  many 
peculiarly  local  conditions  to  be  taken 
into  account.  A  certain  amount  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  inconvenience  may  result 
from  the  present  system  of  State  or 
municipal  legislation,  but  Federal  legis¬ 
lation  would  be  very  much  less  efficient. 
Local  legislators  do  understand  local 
conditions.  How  could  any  one  set  of 
regulations  fit  at  once  the  city  of  New 
York  with  its  six  million  inhabitants 
and  a  rural  community?  In  trying  to 
fit  both  it  would  fit  neither. 
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What  is  wanted  is  to  prevent  damage, 
not  to  repair  it  or  punish  for  it,  and 
that  is  the  logical  way  to  do  it.  A  man 
may  not  like  to  pay  a  fine,  but  he  will 
pay  it  and  perhaps  repeat  the  offense 
later.  He  may  like  even  less  to  go  to 
jail;  yet,  if  he  has  to,  he  is  still  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  break  the  law  again  when  he 
comes  out.  But  if  his  license  is  re¬ 
voked  the  offense  cannot  be  repeated. 
That  is  one  thing  he  cannot  get  around 
or  get  over. 

Wise,  forward-looking  legislation  is 
urgently  needed  before  the  problem 
gets  out  of  hand.  Moreover,  a  wise 
direction  of  the  legislation  is  another 
urgent  need.  Even  with  the  best  of 
legislation  an  enormous  motor  traffic, 
such  as  we  have  in  New  York,  can  only 
be  handled  properly  by  a  hard-headed, 
hard-fisted  man  who  knows  traffic  prac¬ 
tically  as  well  as  theoretically — a  man 
who  has  no  time  for  fads  and  whims. 
The  New  York  traffic  police  are  the 
most  competent  and  efficient  policemen 
in  the  world.  They  must  have  a  good 
man  at  their  head. 

Mechanical  methods  of  curtailing  the 
speed  of  motor  cars  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
For  instance,  a  number  of  cars  are 
fitted  with  governors.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  of  much  use.  If  a  really  reli¬ 
able  and  sufficient  governor  has  ever 
been  invented,  I  have  never  seen  it. 
Possibly,  of  course,  the  reason  it  has 
escaped  my  notice  may  be  that  the  man 
whose  car  is  equipped  with  a  governor 
does  not  get  into  the  Traffic  Court.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  solution  lies 
in  this  direction.  I  think  the  problem 
is  human,  not  mechanical. 


Sure  Cure  for  Speeding 

THE  present  motor-car  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  are  the  best  that  New  York 
City  has  ever  had.  They  are  not  at  all 
severe;  indeed,  the  difficulty  has  been 
to  get  laws  strict  enough  to  keep  motor¬ 
ists  in  bounds.  New  York  makes  its 
own  laws,  being  exempt,  as  a  city  of 
the  first  class,  from  the  State  highway 
regulations.  In  our  statutes  there  is  no 
“spite”  legislation. 

There  are  four  States  which  I  con¬ 
sider  have  much  better  motoring  laws 
than  New  York.  These  are  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
Maryland.  The  chief  difference  and 
advantage  of  the  laws  of  these  States 
is  in  the  matter  of  canceling  licenses 
for  reckless  and  'areless  drivers.  This, 
to  my  mind.  ie  most  effective  and 

fitting  dete  possible  at  this  time. 


Speed  Traps?  Why  Not? 

MOTORISTS  complain  of  the  use  of 
“speed  traps.”  I  have  seen  recently 
in  the  New  York  newspapers  a  number 
of  warnings  against  the  existence  of 
speed  traps  in  several  localities  near 
New  York.  I  do  not  object  to  such 
warnings,  especially  since  they  may 
have  the  effect  of  causing  more  careful 
driving  on  the  part  of  car  operators  in 
those  localities  mentioned;  but  the  fact 
that  automobile  editors  feel  constrained 
to  warn  their  readers  of  such  traps  is 
a  direct  admission  that  the  motorists 
who  read  their  papers  are  normally 
violators  of  the  law.  If  a  motorist  is 
not  breaking  the  law,  I  do  not  see  why 
a  speed  trap  should  be  objectionable  to 
him.  In  England  the  law  specifically 
provides  for  mechanical  speed  traps, 
with  electrical  stop  watches,  and  the 
evidence  of  those  stop  watches  is  taken 
in  court. 

Another  complaint  of  motorists  which 
is  often  heard  has  reference  to  the 
varying  rates  of  speed  allowed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities.  But  in  England, 
again,  the  legal  speed  rate  varies  some¬ 
times  even  in  the  same  city  by  zones. 

I  do  not  see  how  this  variation  can 
be  avoided  as  long  as  conditions  dif¬ 
fer  so  much  in  different  localities.  In 
some  cases,  where  the  speed  limit  is 
very  low,  motorists  say  that  it  dam¬ 
ages  the  car  to  run  so  slowly.  I  see 
nothing  at  all  to  that  argument.  That, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  a  problem  for  the 
motor-car  builder  to  solve,  because  un¬ 
doubtedly  safety  demands  a  very  low 
rate  of  speed  in  congested  districts,  and 
safety  must  come  first. 

If  any  right-thinking  and  law-abid¬ 
ing  motorist  still  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  law  is  vindictive  toward  motor¬ 
ists,  I  would  only  ask  him  to  consider 
what  the  result  would  be,  not  only  for 
the  pedestrian  public,  but  for  himself 
if  there  were  no  law  and  no  traffic 
policemen  and  no  court  to  afford  him 
protection  against  the  reckless  and 
careless  drivers  of  whom  there  are 
unfortunately  so  many.  The  laws  are 
framed  and  carried  out  as  much  for 
the  protection  of  the  motorist  himself 
as  for  anyone  else. 


Phoenix.  Ariz. 

In  our  opinion  the  automobile  business  in 
Arizona  will  be  better  both  in  volume  and 
profit,  due  to  sale  at  top  market  price  of  min¬ 
eral.  sheep,  cattle,  and  farm  products.  Special 
attention  called  to  market  iiuotation  of  86 
cents  on  long  staple  cotton  raised  in  Salt  River 
Valley. 

—FERGUSON  KEELER  CO. 
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Salient  Six 


Salient  in  Value — Salient  in  Service 


That  is  salient  which  is  strikingly 
manifest  or  which  catches  the 
attention  at  once. — Webster. 


-I— *  Salient’ 


The  surpassing  excellence  of  its  qualities  and 
features,  its  acts  of  performance,  are  proofs  of 
its  “Saliency”. 


The  Stephens  Perfected  Overhead- Valve 
Engine— the  most  powerful  and  economi¬ 
cal  engine  of  its  size  as  established  by 
the  fact  that  the  Stephens  Salient  Six  has 
twice  won  the  Los  Angeles  Yosemite 
Economy  Run. 


In  the  Stephens  Salient  Six  you  enjoy  luxurious  com¬ 
fort  combined  with  pride  of  the  wonderfully  attractive 
hand-built  bodies — “Salient  Value”. 

The  Stephens  engine  is  more  powerful  and  economical 
than  any  engine  of  equal  size — delivering  “  Salient 
Service”. 

The  Stephens  engine  burns  the  lowest  grade  of  fuel 
without  lessened  performance — “Salient  Economy”. 

And  that’s  not  all — for  its  great  reserve  power  makes 
the  Stephens  a  Salient  road  performer. 

It  gives  you  speed,  flexibility,  hill-climbing  ability, 
quietness,  combined  with  beauty  and  comfort  at  their 
maximum. 

Altogether  in  one  motor  car — the  Stephens  Salient  Six 
—-you  get  a  Salient  Value  and  a  Salient  Service  that 
gives  the  height  of  motor  car  satisfaction  to  you. 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY 

STEPHENS  MOTOR  WORKS 

MOLINE  ILLINOIS 

FACTORIES  :  FREEPORT.  ILL. 


KyATT  knowledge— this  is  the  foundation 

„o„  wlTh  Spicer  universal  Joints 
and  Propeller  Shafts  are  built. 

Every  lot  of  SPICER  steel  must  pass  the  rigorous 
chemical  and  physical  tests  of  the  laboratory  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  shop. 

Since  1904  SPICER  UNIVERSAL  JOINTS  and 
PROPELLER  SHAFTS  have  built  their  repu¬ 
tation  upon  this  sure  foundation  of  exact  knowl¬ 
edge.  Today  they  are  serving  quietly,  efficiently 
enduringly  on  over  one  hundred  of  the  leadm, 
makes  of  automobiles  and  trucks. 

Genuine  Spicer  Universal  Joints 
hon-r  the.  Spicer  name  on  the  Jlange. 


Spicer  Propeller 
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UNIVERSAL  JOINT  S  AND 
PROPELLER  SHAFTS 


The  Vanishing  Men 
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Amidst  the  gigantic  proportions  of 
desert  sky,  and  cliff,  this  figure  of 
the  Mayan  god— a  symbol  brought 
from  the  lands  of  the  Central  Amer¬ 
icas  by  a  craven  tribe  fleeing  from 
its  enemies — had  looked  down  with 
its  heathen  eyes  upon  the  growth 
of  a  city  around  an  oasis,  around  a 
flowing  giant  spring.  It  had  seen  per¬ 
haps  in  the  coming  and  going  of  gen¬ 
erations  within  that  fortified  pueblo, 
strange  rites,  barbaric  human  sacrifice, 
S,?  march  of  a  little  pomp  and  power 
moving  funerals,  the  dance  of  naked 
priests  with  painted  yellow  bodies,  the 
endless  stream  of  laborers  bending 
I  under  their  loads  of  water  carried  from 
the  well  to  irrigation  ditches,  the  har¬ 
vest  the  miracles  of  water.  But  per¬ 
haps  it  had  seen  too  the  day  when 
a  subterranean  shift  had  driver i  the 
underground  watercourse  away,  and 
a  night  drained  out  the  life-maintam- 
ifng  supply  of  five  thousand  pamc- 
1  stricken  praying  men  and  women  and 
their  lamenting  priests.  Perhaps,  11 
|  tradition  were  right,  it  knew  where  t 
treasures  of  that  city  had  been  tnd 
away  It  had  seen  the  fine  dust  blown 
from  the  edge  of  the  mesa  far  above 
hang  in  the  air  and  come  drifting  down 
I  through  the  centuries  to  cover  the 
crumbling  ruins  within  ^ 
where  no  longer  a  living  tbngmoved 

adSurb°e dbrtheZeVeilOWofVedusStll: Sat  was 
spread  upon  the  level  space  within  the 

Wapeter  looked  at  the  opening  m  the 
hieh  wall  as  if  it  were  the  maw  of 
Destiny  opened  to  belch  forth  upon 
them  a  sentence.  ,, 

“I  think,  Brena,  that  beyond  that  wa 
there  is  freedom  for  us— life  for  us 
1  a  message  for  us.”  M 

“I  must  go  with  you. 

At  the  entrance  he  stoppeT  gazmK 
i  j  __  flip  ground — tlie  film,  tne 

Sefof  <toegS”t.  He  uttered  an 

exclamation.  ,  «»> 

“What  do  you  see,  Peter .  >f 
“I  see  a  record  in  the  sand. 

“WcTshalTsee  more,”  he  said  grimly. 
‘Come.” 


TM  center  of  the  inclosure,  con- 

?¥”/9%Uc^thanda,^‘ 

ished  pueblo  of  clay 

™  Xe  elSurWf  mfght, 

Ilabs  hewn  from  the  rock  of  the  cliffs. 


A  part  of  it  had  fallen  into  the  hole 
blocking  its  mouth,  but  its  contour  still 
stood  up  out  of  the  film  of  gray-yellow 
dust  as  if  it  were  possessed  of  some 
grim  determination  to  compete  wit 
the  feathered  serpent,  the  Kuk-ul-can, 
carved  on  the  rocky  face  of  the  mesa 
above,  to  become,  after  the  passufi?  ° 
endless  centuries,  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  Pueblo  Mescalero.  It  appeared  to 
be  a  thing  possessed  of  the  pafience  o 
endless  days,  and  endless  ages,  thoug 
no  human  eyes  would  look  upon  it 
again  and  though  year  in  and  year 
out  the  gigantic  cliff,  the  desert,  and  the 
cloudless  sky  were  motionless  and 

m ''Toward  this  memorial  of  tragedy,  of 
death,  of  decay,  of  the  insignificance  of 
time  of  the  inconsequence  of  an  age 
of  man,  Brena  and  Peter,  like  two 
creatures  of  a  moment  of  life,  walked 
with  solemn,  awed  faces. 

“Look!”  said  Peter  suddenly.  Have, 
vou  vour  nerve?  Look!” 

He  pointed  to  a  pile  of  charred  bones 
lying  close  to  the  well.  Among  them 
was  a  piece  of  human  skull  blackened 
as  if  by  fire. 

“Wait.”  Peter  commanded. 

He  went  forward,  bent  over  the 
ghastly  pile,  kicked  the  sand  that  sur¬ 
rounded  it,  and,  stooping  down,  gath¬ 
ered  a  number  of  objects  into  the  cup 

of  his  hand.  ....  „  -l- 

“This  was  no  prehistoric  man, 
said  solemnly.  “See!  The  eyelets  and 
the  nails  of  shoes.  The  leather  long 
ago  vanished.  Here  are  two  mother- 
of-pearl  buttons,  a  pocket  knife,  coins 
the  snap  on  a  wallet.  This  man  lost 
his  life,  Brena,  many  years  ago. 

She  tried  to  speak,  wetting  her  dry 
lips  with  the  tip  of  her  tongue. 

‘‘There  are  things  of  gold  too,  said 
Peter.  “Keep  your  nerve,  dear.  Hook 

at He' held  out  in  his  trembling  fingers 
a  signet  ring  with  an  H  deeply 

gr“Thatf”  °exclaimed  Brena  with  her- 
ror.  “It  was  his! -Jim  Hennepin  s. 
This  is — him?” 

“Yes  ”  £ 

Brena  moved  toward  the  pile  of 
bones  half  consumed  by  fire;  then  she 
stormed  and  looked  away. 

“He  was  killed,”  she  said.  “He  was 

shot  or  stabbed.  .  , 

“No,”  replied  Peter  grimly.  It  was 

worse  than  that— more  ghastly, 
was  killed.  But  it  was  not  by  a  hu 
man  band.”^  ^  concluded) 


1US 

Rich  Man,  Poor  Man,  Beggar  Man— 

Continued  from  page  30 


success  becomes  a  fact  it  wifi  be  duph- 

io  the  air  bus  hangar  instead  of  the 

'Tor3 the*  poor  man  it  is  true  that  on 
the  present®  scale  of  prices  his  uses  of 
the  airplane  will  be  tajitod.tj  »Mt 
gencies  wben  time  is  ,1  „ 

thing  regardless  of  cost  and to  the  re 

Sf  thele  itT  «as°on  ^suppose  that 
Bu  f  es  will  continue.  As  soon 

present  prme  ]j  ted  and  pro- 

iilsisSsg 

“stunt°ships!”  and  they 'should  possess 

quickening  influence  professionai 

workythat  wiU  come  through  the  use  of 

^As^the  beggar  man  and  thief- 
to  complete  off 1  Mother 
2S  tilre3^  much  unless  it  be 


that  the  beggar  man  is  the  chap  who 
drops  into  your  hangar  of  a  Sunday 
morning  to  beg  the  loan  "p  ’ 

a  propeller,  or  a  few  spark  plugs.  Pos 
sibly  the  fellows  who  are  begging  fox 
rides  mav  be  included,  and  if  that  is  the 
rase  assuredly  the  girls  who  ask  to 
have  their  pictures  taken  sitting  in  youi 
rflane  must  be  mentioned.  _ 

And  the  thief — well,  if  I  T?ay 
in  a  pUn— “the  ‘fly’  cops  will  get  him  if 
he  don’t  watch  out.”  In  more  elegant 
phraseology,  the  officers  o !  the  aerial 
nolice  will  apprehend  him  unless  fie  is 
unusually  capful  as  in  the  case  of  the 
aviators  who  work  under  t 
of  the  chiefs  already  spoken  of.  Of 
course  an  aerial  Raffles  might  come  to 
light,  in  which  case  the  chiefs  would  be 

put  on  their  mettle. 

So  make  up  your  mind  to  this.  1  ou, 
whoever  you  ^are — doctor ,  lawyer,  mer¬ 
chant  chief;  rich  man,  poor  man,  beg 
tar  man,  thief— whatever  your  habits 
of  life  may  be:  you  are  going  to  be  an 
aviator,  if  only  by  proxy. 


“Am  I  letting  my  imagination  run 
awav  with  me?”  asks  Major  Landis  in 
a  footnote.  Collier’s  will  present  next 
week  a  short  article  in  which  he  will 
consider  the  practical  of 

situation  he  has  presented  here. 


Llxe  Rag-content 


Loft-dried  Paper 


at  the  Reasonable  Rice 


The  above  slogan  was  not  devised  in  the  usual 
way — that  is,  to  describe  a  product.  For  this 
was  a  case  of  “slogan  first,”  the  product  being 
devised  to  fulfill  the  slogan.  And  that  is  how 
Systems  Bond  was  put  on  the  market. 

The  ideal  business  paper,  as  developed  by  a 
thorough  canvass,  must  be  a  “rag-content” 
paper,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern 
business.  “Loft-dried” — that  is  the  second  re¬ 
quirement,  almost  as  important  as  the  first, 
for  this  slow  natural  method  of  seasoning 
knits  the  fibres  together  and  gives  texture  and 
“feel.”  Now,  Systems  Bond  not  only 
meets  these  two  conditions,  but  it  meets 
the  third — “at  a  reasonable  price” — and 
that  is  where  Systems  Bond  is  remarkable. 


The  practical  business  man  can  get  this  qual¬ 
ity  bond  at  a  business  man’s  price. 

No  longer  need  he  buy  paper  lacking  in  repu¬ 
tation — varying  in  quality  and  unreliable  in 
supply.  For  Systems  Bond  is  nationally 
standardized.  All  printers  know  it.  Your 
printer  can  get  it.  Ask  him  also  to  obtain 
for  you  free  our  book  “The  Modern  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Writing  Paper,”  of  interest  and 
value  to  every  paper  buyer. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard  bearer  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  group  of  papers  —  a  grade  for 
every  Bond  and  Ledger  need — all  pro¬ 
duced  under  the  same  advantageous  con¬ 
ditions  —  including  well  known  Pilgrim, 
Transcript,  Atlantic  and  Manifest  Marks. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 


SYSTEMS  BOND 


The  Rag-contentLojl-dried  Paper  at  the  Reasonable  Price 
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CLUTCH  LINING 


BRAKE  LINING 


CONSIDER  the  many  parts  of  a  motor  car.  Each  one  has  been  the  subject  of  engi- 
C°Sg  invSigat,oynP  Each  has  brought  out  a  division  of  eng1=g ,  opm.om 
A  majority  verdict  in  favor  of  anything  has  seemed  impossible  —  at  least  as  tar  as  the 

engineers  were  concerned. 

Not  so  with  brake  lining  and  clutch  lining.  In  this  field  you  find  Multibestos  used  and 
endorsed  bv  the  makers  of  over  60%  of  the  cars  and  trucks.  Basing  their  judgment  on 
actual  tits  a  vast  majority  of  the  foremost  automotive  engineers  have  adopted  Multi¬ 
bestos  as  standard  equipment. 

Their  tests  have  proved  that  Multibestos  as  a  clutch  lining  makes  for  ease  in  starting 
and  estobliste  a  firm  connection  between  motor  and  driving  mechanism  The  tests 
on  brake  lining  have  proved  that  Multibestos  provides  perfect  car  control  by  giving 
just  the  right  gripping  quality  to  the  brakes. 

Ynur  ramee  man  knows  this.  To  him  standard  equipment  means  standard  quality. 

He  favors  Multibestos  because  it  comes  to  him  bearing  the  ^fy^ToWrom 
engineers  — because  he  knows  from  htS  own  experience  that  this  fabric  woven  from 

asbestos  rock  is  superior  in  the  service  that  it  gives. 

Remember,  Mr.  Car  Owner,  Multibestos  is  the  engineer's  standard  for  equipment.  It 
is  your  standard  for  replacement. 


It  must 

r  they'd 


•  . 


Multibestos  Brake  Lining  is  standard  eqmpment  on  the 


PASSENGER  CARS 

American 

Anderson 


Briscoe 

Cadillac 

Chalmers 

Chandler 

Cleveland 

Columbia 

Commonwealth 

Crow-Elkhart 

Cunhingham 

Daniels 

Davis 

Detroit-Electric 


Dorris 

Economy 


Grant 

Haynes 

Holmes 

Hupmobile 

Jackson 

Jones 

Jordan 

Liberty 

Locomobile 

Maibohm 

Marmon 

Maxwell 

McFarlan  Six 

McLaughlin 

Milburn  Electric 

Mitchell 

Moline-Knight 

Moore 

Olympian 

Packard 


Pierce-Arrow 
Premier 
Saxon 


Seneca 

Shaw 

Simplex 

Standard 

Stanley 

Studebaker 

Texan 

Texas 

Velie 

Westcott 

TRUCKS 

Acason 

Acme 

American  LaFrance 
(Fire  Engine) 
Armleder 
Atco  (American 

Truck  Trailer  Co.) 
Atterbuxy 
Autohorse 
Available 
Brockway 
Collier 
Concord 


Conestoga 

Clydesdale 

Dart 

D-E  (Day-Elder) 
Dependable 
Diamond  T 


Dixie 
Dodge 
Dorris 
Fageol 
Federal 
Ford 
Fulton 
Gabriel 
Garford 
Giant 
G-M-C 
Hahn 
Hall 

Hendrickson 

Hewitt-Ludlow 

Hupmobile 

Kalamazoo 

Kelly-Springfield 

Kissel  Freighter 

Kleiber 

Mac cat 

Master 


Maxwell 

Menominee 

Moreland 

Mutual 

O'K  (Oklahoma) 

Oneida 

Packard 

Parker 

Pierce-Arrow 

Rainier 

Selden 

Seneca 

Service 


Signal 
Standard 
Sterling 
Studebaker 
Sullivan 
Tiffin 
Tower 
U.  S. 

Velie 

Watson 

Wilcox 

TRACTORS 

Avery 

Bailor 


AXLES 

Timken 

Peru 

Liggett 

Russel 

Standard 

Salisbury 

Torbensen 

Wisconsin 

MOTORCYCLES 

Harley-Davidson 

Excelsior 


Send  for  our  booklets ,  '‘Relining  the  Brakes”  and  “ Care  of  the  Brakes” 


STANDARD  WOVEN  FABRIC  COMPANY 


Factory,  Walpole,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Sketch  (from  Mr.  Yohn’s  imagination)  of  the  much-discussed  and  time-honored  hut  seldom  seen  plant  of  old  Colonel  Moonshine  &  Company 


Bare  a  Dark  Subject 

process,  twenty  bushels  of  corn  and  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar  into  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  good 
dollars,  is  it  any  wonder  that  your  not  unintelligent 
and  perfectly  human  mountain  man  repeats  the  oper¬ 
ation?  And  when  his  neighbor  sees  the  fruit  of  his 
necromancy,  hears  the  honk  of  his  tin  Lizzie  and  the 
strains  of  his  player  piano,  sees  the  skeleton  of  his 
big  barn  rising  and  beholds  his  sons  and  daughters 
going  away  to  State  universities  and  agricultural 
colleges,  is  it  any  wonder — is  it  not,  rather,  the 
natural  thing — that  he  should  “projeck”  a  little  on 
his  own  account  and  try  his  luck  at  a  sleight  of  hand 
which  has  wrought  such  magic? 

For  necromancy  it-  is.  nothing  less.  All  around 
him  men  have  lived  out  their  allotted  span  and  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers  without  once  remembering 
that  there  were  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  actual 
dollars  in  the  world,  at  least  with  any  immediate  ref 
erence  to  themselves.  He  has  never  heretofore 
thought  of  that  many  actual  dollars  as  having  any 
specific  reference  to  himself-  Now  he  thinks  of  it— 
and  presently  there  is  another  moonshiner  in  the 
business.  He  rubs  the  lamp  and  finds  that  it  will  do 
for  him  just  what  it  did  for  his  neighbor. 

Corn  whisky  in  the  old  days  brought  $2  a  gallon 
in  the  market*  of  which  $1.10  was  for  revenue  only. 
The  moonshiner  sold  his  for  $1  or  $1.50  a  gallon 
and  evaded  the  revenue  tax.  Its  illicit  manufacture 
was  neligible  in  quantity  and  its  sale  only  occa 
sional  and  incidental.  But  during  the  war  and  fol 
lowing  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  price  trebled 
and  quadrupled  itself,  and  the  sentiment  “easy 
money  in  whisky"  worked  its  insidious  way  through 
section  after  section  of  these  mountain  regions  until 
the  whole  has  been  permeated  and  poisoned  by  it. 

Many  and  highly  flavored  are  the  tales  of 
“moonshine”  which  he  'of  the  listening  ear  may 
catch  as  he  goes  his  interested  way.  In  Atlanta, 
not  long  ago,  a  young  man  wanted  to  give  me  a 
bit  of  valuable  information.  He  told  me,  strictly 
on  the  quiet,  that  a  gallon  of  corn  meal,  etc.,  etc. 
(you’ve  heard  it,  of  course)  would  “turn  into  a  gallon 
of  whisky.” 

“Certainly  it  will.”  I  agreed,  “just  as  a  hair  out 
of  a  horse’s  tail  will  turn  into  a  snake  if  left  over 
night  in  a  rain  barrel!” 

On  a  train,  changing  locations,  the  following  was 
told  me  by  a  Georgia  cracker  who  had  recently  moved 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Buck’s  Pocket,  a  romantically 
wild,  deep  gulch  in  the  middle  of  Sand  Mountain. 
We  had  talked  of  crops,  of  the  drought,  and  of  the 


NOW  that  the  Federal  Government  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  taken  in  hand  the  job  of  put¬ 
ting  a  stop  to  the  illicit  manufacture  of  “Blue 
John”  or  corn  whisky,  the  wheels  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  in  some  sections  are  turning  rather  slackly 
for  the  time  being.  Unusual  crops  are  being  planted 
out  of  season  in  gravelike  trenches  long  enough  to 
accommodate  50  or  100  or,  in  some  instances  as 
much  as  500  gallons  of  a  marketable  commodity, 
with  rye,  winter  oats,  or  crimson  clover  sowed  over 
the  top  to  keep  the  memory  of  its  resting  place  green 
against  the  day  of  resurrection.  Tangles  of  house- 
high  blackberry  bushes  in  low.  rich  places,  and  dense 
wild  plum  thickets  are  bearing  strange  fruit.  In 
one,  if  you  forced  your  way  to  the  center,  you  might 
stumble  accidentally  upon  a  copper  boiler  or  “pot" 
cached  there  until  such  time  as  Uncle  Sam  relaxes  his 
vigilance  in  that  particular  neighborhood:  in  another 
the  “thumper"  or  intermediary  between  the  pot  and 
the  worm,  and  in  a  third  that  often  heard  of  but  to 
most  people  mysterious  creature,  the  worm  itself. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  you  might  search,  as  it 
seemed  to  you.  every  clump  of  blackberry  bushes 
and  every  plum  thicket,  in  the  whole  country  and  not 
find  anything.  Which  is  merely  saying  that  looking 
for  these  hidden  parts  of  a  wildcat  still,  in  the 
regions  where  it.  has  its  natural  habitat,  is  like  look¬ 
ing  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 

Sand  or  Raccoon  Mountain,  one  of  the  severed  twin 
tails  of  the  Cumberlands  cut-off  at  t’hattanooga  by 
the  Tennessee  River,  has  been  christened  “the.  cradle 
of  moonshine"  because  it  seems  to  have  first  shone 
there  after  the  revenue  law  made  the  manufacture  of 
whisky  at.  home  illegal.  When  in  compliance  with 
this  law  it  set  everywhere  else,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
kept  right  on  shining  there.  And  in  these  late  dry 
months,  having  the  Chattanooga  market  at,  its  one 
extremity  and  the  bigger,  thirstier  city  of  Birming¬ 
ham  at  the  other,  with  many  smaller  but  equally 
parched  towns  all  along  the  two  trunk  lines  which 
run  down  the  valley  on  either  side,  it  has  more  than 
justified  its  reputation  by  doing  a  brilliant  business, 
not  only  at  the  old  stands  but  hundreds  of  new  ones— 
at  first  glance,  indeed,  it  would  appear  to  have  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  on  the  moon  so  far  as  those  peculiar  liquid 
beams,  of  late  so  largely  in  demand,  are  concerned. 

In  reality  they  shine  about  as  brightly  on  its  twin 
mountain,  Lookout,  which  parallels  it  most  of  the 
way  to  Birmingham,  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Cum¬ 
berlands  toward  Nashville,  in  the  mountains  of  Geor¬ 
gia  near  Atlanta,  around  the  peaks  “in  the  Land  of 


the  Sky”  near  Asheville,  up  in  the  Great  Smokies 
about  Knoxville,  and  even  on  into  the  Kentucky 
mountains  from  where  their  pale  whiteness  trickles 
into  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  even  to  the  seat  of 
government  at  Washington.  Every  now  and  then  a 
shipment  goes  direct  to  New  York,  where  white  corn 
whisky  has  never  been  popular.  A  few  years  ago  a 
Southern  distiller  spent  thousands  of  dollars  trying 
to  burn  a  demand  for  it  into  New  Yorkers  by  elec¬ 
tric  signs  along  the  Great  White  Way,  and  failed. 
But  to-day  they  cry  for  it— and  the  underground  is 
working. 

Unquestionably  the  effort  to  enforce  the  law 
against  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  this  product 
has  not  been  begun  too  soon.  A  summer  s  invest' 
gation  reveals  the  astounding  fact  that  the  whole 
Appalachian  mountain  system,  from  West  Virginia 
down  through  Kentucky,  Tennessee.  Alabama.  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  is  literally  honeycombed  with 
homemade  stills  for  the  illicit  manufacture  of  the 
beverage  known  familiarly  as  Moonshine,  Blue  John, 
and  Mountain  Dew.  Stills  may  be  numbered  by  the 
hundred  in  all  these  sections,  and  while  the  capacity 
of  a  single  still  is  small,  in  the  aggregate  they  are 
turning  out  thousands  of  gallons  of  corn  juice  daily 
which  by  devious  and  obscure  routes  filters  into  the 
greedy  markets  of  the  outlying  cities.  For  it  is 
the  cities  which  have  the  unappeasable  thirst.  It 
was  the  cities,  be  it  remembered,  which  were  almost 
solidly  against  the  bone-dry  wave — a  peculiar  sort 
of  wave  admittedly— which  recently  swept  the  coun¬ 
try  and  has  finally  been  legalized  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Rubbing  an  \laddin  s  Lamp 

AS  long  as  people  want  a  thing  and  are  willing  1< 
pay  a  big  price  to  get  it,  just  so  long  there  will 
‘  be  other  people  ready  to  put  forth  every  effort 
to  supply  the  want  even  though  they  transgress  the 
law  in  doing  so.  To  this  fact  may  be  traced  the 
leaps  and  bounds  by  which  the  illicit  whisky  trade 
between  these  cities  and  the  surrounding  mountain 
districts  has  established  itself.  One  of  our  diction¬ 
aries,  in  defining  the  word  illicit  as  “prohibited,  un¬ 
lawful,”  illustrates  its  proper  use  by  quoting  Burke:, 
“One  illicit  transaction  always  leads  to  another." 
Burke  in  all  probability  knew  just  as  much  about 
mountain  dew  as  these  mountain  men  who  make  it 
know  about  Burke,  but  his  principle  applies. 

Having  changed,  by  an  amazingly  simple  and  easy 
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Officers  of  the  law,  high  sheriffs  of  counties,  have 
actually  been  arrested  charged  with  illicit  distilling. 
Some  constables  and  justices  of  the  peace  have  been 
leading  a  Jekyll  and  Hyde  life  and  getting  their 
share.  Sober,  well-rated  merchants  are  “furnishing” 
numerous  small  farmers,  knowing  to  precisely  what 
end  the  corn  and  sugar  hauled  from  their  stores 
will  come  and  sure  of  “thirdin’  ”  in  the  profits.  A 
drummer  on  the  train  will  offer  half  a  pint  with  the 
tip  that  he  has  his  finger  in  a  still  back  there  on 
Dirtcellar  Mountain,  and  coin  will  tinkle  against 
other  tainted  money  in  his  pocket — “it’s  all  moon¬ 
shine”  at  $24  a  gallon  by  the  half  pint! 


The  New  Moonshiner 


Bud  Getchins’s  ten-year-old  has  a  scared-rabbit  look 

scarcity  of  corn.  “But,  Lord,”  he  said,  “want  of 
corn  don’t  stop  ’em  from  stillin’  down  my  way! 
Them  revenue  fellers,”  he  continued  in  his  odd  drawl, 
“come  up  on  ’em  down  thar  with  fires  lit  an’  steam 
agobblin’.  I  seed  ’em,  by  cracky,  as  they  rid  back,  an’ 
I’m  derned  ef  they  didn’t  sw’ar  thet  them  moon¬ 
shiners  weren’t  stillin’  nothin’  but  sawdust  cut  with 
this  yere  consecrated  Red  Seal  ‘lay’ — an’  hit  were 
turnin’  out  a  gallon  of  licker  to  th’  bushel.” 

Fifteen  dollars  a  bushel  for  sawdust!  At  that 
rate  the  poor  mountaineer  would  put  Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford  to  shame.  Of  late  I  had  seen  drink¬ 
ing  men  laughingly  shake  their  bottles  “to  mix  up 
the  lye.”  I  had  wondered.  Now  I  know. 

In  these  places,  where  it  has  become  a  prevailing 
excitement,  a  man  “starts  in  to  stillin’  ”  and  experi¬ 
ences  all  the  thrill  of  a  rush  to  the  gold  fields  or  of 
taking  a  first  flier  in  stocks — and  without  many  more 
twinges  of  conscience.  If  it’s  all  right  for  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  it’s  all  right  for  him.  And  the  slight  element  of 
danger  is,  oddly,  a  distinct  attraction  at  this  stage 
of  the  game.  Since  the  wild  animals  have  all  been 
killed  and  the  feuds  died  out,  there  hasn’t  been 
much  stirring  in  these  mountain  regions. 

Worming  Into  Easy  Money 

SO  the  unlawful  manufacture  of  a  tabooed  product 
has  spread  until  there  are  often  a  dozen  or  more 
families  in  a  single  neighborhood  engaged  in  this 
paradoxical  business  of  illicit  distilling.  Paradoxical 
because  nothing  that  has  ever  happened  to  them  has 
given  these  regions  such  an  impetus  toward  advance¬ 
ment  and,  superficially  at  least,  a  higher  standard 
of  civilization. 

All  sorts  and  conditions  have  turned  to  the  new 
industry.  In  many  neighborhoods  the  poorest  and 
low-downest  have  become  the  richest.  Or,  as  a 
woman  who  puts  on  a  front  of  righteous  denuncia¬ 
tion  while  having  three  sons  “making  it,”  told  me, 
“the  bottom  rail’s  come  to  the  top.”  Strange  and 
sad,  but  true,  some  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  native 
who  scorn  the  idea  of  a  paid  clergy  and 


WELCOME,  LITTLE  FIZZ  WATER 

By  W.  H.  WAGGAMAN 


WHEN  old  John  Barleycorn  hiccuped  his  way 
into  oblivion  on  July  1,  1919,  he  left  behind 
him  a  long,  broad,  and  glittering  trail— -a 
trail  which  many  of  us  contemplated  with 
mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  sadness,  but  one  which 
caused  us  all  to  pause  in  thought  and  wax  remi¬ 
niscent  of  bygone  days: 

When  we  were  in  good  spirits 
And  Good  Spirits  were  in  us. 

With  Spirits  Spirits  everywhere 
Upsetting  the  water  bus. 

Along  this  depressing  trail  of  empty — oh,  thor¬ 
oughly  empty — bottles  we  could  not  have  failed  to 
recognize  the  shells  of  old  pals,  former  friends,  mere 
acquaintances,  and  certain  aristocrats  which  most 
of  us  knew  by  sight  but  with  which  few  of  us  had 
the  price  to  be  intimate. 

There  were  myriads  of  those  small  flat  flasks,  the 
kind  which  fitted  so  snugly  into  one’s  hip  pocket  and 
enabled  one  to  withstand  the  hardships  of  the  fish¬ 
less  fishing  trip  and  brave  the  menace  of  the  snake¬ 
less  snake  bite— that  alluring  little  flask  which  bore 
so  often  on  its  label  the  picture  of  a  luxuriant  field  of 
corn  or  rye  and  the  unqualified  statement  that  the 


contents  were  the  purest  of  the  pure.  Then  there 
were  vast  quantities  of  those  bottles  with  the  deep 
dimple  in  their  bottoms— the  kind  which  formerly 
held  the  luscious  juice  of  the  carefully  nurtured  and 
highly  cultivated  grape,  but  grape  juice  in  which 
Nature  had  been  allowed  to  take  her  course  and  had 
cunningly  hidden  the  force  and  kick  of  a  healthy 
mule.  Who  will  not  long  remember  those  deceitful 
dimpled  bottles  that  almost  persuaded  us  we  were, get¬ 
ting  a  full  quart  for  the  price  of  a  measly  “fifth”? 

Mingled  with  these  were  thousands  of  those  square, 
squat  containers  from  which  we  were  wont  to  pour 
with  loving  care  the  main  ingredient  of  the  fragrant 
“ricky,”  the  mellow  “Martini,”  and  the  “silver  fizz.’ 
Even  those  tall  patricianlike  bottles  with  the  foreign 
lingo  on  their  labels  and  their  necks  swathed  in 
lavender,  gold,  or  silver  foil — the  ones  which  the 
butler  would  wrap  so  tenderly  in  the  folds  of  spot¬ 
less  linen  as  he  poured  the  sparkling,  guigling  con 
tents  into  the  cut-glass  goblets  of  the  idle  rich— even 
those,  together  with  their  more  plebeian  relatives, 
were  strewn  in  countless  numbers  along  this  sad  and 
spiritless  trail.  Bottles  of  brown,  blue,  green,  and 
colorless  glass— bottles  both  foreign  and  domestic  and 
of  divers  shapes  and  forms,  ( Continued  on  page  22 ) 


— he  knows  that  he  is  confronting  "them  Revenues 

have  always  earned  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows  while  about  their  Master’s  business,  are  now 
making  their  worldly  lives  comfortable  and  laying  up 
treasures  on  earth  by  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
whisky  at  $10  or  $15  or  even  $20  a  gallon.  In  the 
one  case  a  man  of  weak  or  shady  character  has 
turned  naturally  to  an  unlawful  pursuit;  in  the  other, 
one  has  been  corrupted  and  has  shamed  his  calling. 


AS  pictured  in  fiction  and  characterized  on  the 
stage,  the  moonshiner  of  the  old  days  was  a  bad, 

"  vicious  fellow;  an  outlaw  who  slunk  about 
stealthily  toting  his  gun.  He  had  a  slatternly,  bare¬ 
foot  wife  whose  ill-kempt  children  played  about  the 
dirt-brown  dooryard,  except  at  such  times  as  they 
were  acting  as  first  guard  or  outpost  to  Pap  in  his 
secret  haunt,  and  one  of  whom  could  always  vanish 
mysteriously  from  the  bunch  and  give  warning  in 
case  of  need.  He  lived  in  the  depths  of  squalor,  was 
in  constant  terror  of  capture  by  the  Revenues,  and 
was  looked  at  askance  by  the  respectable  members 
of  his  community. 

Something  different  is  the  real  picture.  The 
moonshiner  of  the  past  was,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
merely  an  easy-going  native  with  the  heritage  of  pre¬ 
revenue  days  in  his  blood,  something  that  persuaded 
him  subtly  that  “cawn”  was  grown  to  drink  as  well 
as  to  eat,  and  unable  quite  to  understand  why  it  was 
the  Government’s  right  to  dictate  in  the  matter  of 
its  disposal  when  he  had  raised  it  himself  on  land  to 
which  he  had  the  clear  title.  He  loved  his  dram  but 
was  not  a  drunkard,  he  was  uneducated  but  kindly — 
or,  in  his  own  term,  “clever”— and  in  every  way  but 
that  of  breaking  the  Federal  law  governing  the 
manufacture  of  distilled  liquors  he  was  a  harmless  if 
not  an  ideal  citizen. 

When  the  war  broke  out  and  its  thundering  echoes 
reached  his  mountains,  more  than  one  of  him  dumped 
his  growing  beer  mashes  into  the  still  slop,  kissed  his 
wife  and  children  good-by,  shouldered  his  “trusty,” 
and  presented  himself  at  the  nearest  recruiting  sta¬ 
tion.  He  could  shoot;  he  didn’t  know  the  time  when 
he  couldn’t  bring  down  a  squirrel  with  a  hit  between 
the  eyes.  And  he  didn’t  mind  about  unifoims,  he 
could  make  out  with  what  he  had.  If  his  suspender  s 
went  punk,  hick’ry  bark  would  peel.  If  he  broke  his 
gun  stock  on  a  hard-headed  German,  he  could  withe 
it  and  go  on.  He  was  no  mamma’s  boy  to  cry  for 
jellies  in  France;  he  was  used  to  coarse  fare.  If  his 
shoes  wore  out  on  march,  he  could  barefoot  it — he 
had  never  had  shoes  till  Christmas  time  nohow  until 
he  grew  up  and  earned  them.  And  many  a  night  he 
had  slept  out  in  winter  after  a  fox  hunt  for  sheer 
joy  of  it.  Too  often  he  was  turned  down  because  the 
experts  discovered  a  beam  in  one  eye  or  a  mote  in  the 
other,  that  he  was  out  ( Continued  on  page  28) 
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FLIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AMBER 

By  MAURICE  FRANCIS  EGAN 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  PETER  NEWELL 


The  old-time  Virginian  sits  in  the  Virginia  Club  at  Norfolk  and  makes  ballades  on  the  juleps  of  yesteryear 


BEFORE  I  went  abroad,  in  1907,  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  the  most  beloved  of  all  French 
ambassadors,  M.  Jusserand,  said  to  me:  “It  is 
the  details  that  make  the  trouble — look  out  for 
details!”  As  M.  Jusserand  was  one  of  the  very  few 
men  for  whose  opinion  on  diplomatic  matters  I  had 
much  respect,  I  imitated  the  example  of  the  late 
Queen  Mary  of  England  and  wrote  the  admonition 
on  my  heart,  as  she  had  written  the  word  “Calais.” 

The  American  neophyte  in  diplomacy  is  generally 
deluded  by  illusions  of  all  kinds.  As  a  rule,  he  is 
invited  to  take  the  place  that  happens  to  be  vacant, 
regardless  of  his  previous  condition  or  his  knowledge 
of  special  geography.  Some  of  his  friends  judge  the 
country  to  which  he  is  to  be  accredited  from  their 
own  point  of  view.  “Sweden,”  one  will  say — “I  never 
cared  much  for  the  Swedes.  I  never  thought  Queen 
Christina  was  a  respectable  woman;  and  that  old 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  rather  a  prig,  wasn’t  he? 
And  I  am  sure  that  anybody  that  can  endure  that 
old  wretch,  Napoleon’s  uncle,  Bernadotte,  who,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  seized  the  throne  of  Sweden,  is 
the  kind  of  person  that  does  not  deserve  much  at¬ 
tention  from  us.  I  shall  never  visit  Sweden;  they 
speak  such  extremely  bad  English  there — with  an 
awful  Western  accent!” 

You  explain,  of  course,  that  you  are  going  to  Den¬ 
mark,  to  which  the  reply  comes  promptly:  “Oh,  it’s 
all  the  same  thing!”  This  speech  was  made  by  a 
very  charming  lady,  who  when  I  came  back  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1918  said  she  thought  I  looked  very  well 
for  a  man  who  had  had  two  kidneys  just  taken  out; 
and:  “Oh,  do  come  and  dine  with  me,  I  want  to  tel! 
you  all  about  my  operation.  My  husband  often  says 
I  know  more  technicalities  about  anatomy  than  any¬ 
body  of  his  acquaintance.  That  is,  of  course,  since 
my  operation.  If  you  have  any  influence  with  the 
President,  I  wish  you  would  ask  him  to  have  me  sent 
to  France  with  the  Red  Cross.  Bverybody  says  that 
I  am  one  of  the  few  women  properly  equipped;  but, 
speaking  of  diplomacy,  I  wish  you  would  find  some¬ 
thing  to  do  in  the  service  for  my  son  Richard;  his 
manners  are  quite  perfect.” 

When  I  saw  Richard,  I  found  that  he  was  quite 
typical  of  a  number  of  the  young  “diplomatists” 
recommended  by  fond  mothers.  But  to  return  to  the 
instructions  and  counsels  which  one  receives,  not 
from  the  department,  but  from  fellow  citizens,  before 
one  escapes  to  one’s  post;  and  also  to  the  kind  offers 
of  services  made,  and  of  course  gratefully  accepted: 

The  Virginian  of  the  Old  School  takes,  as  a  rule, 
more  interest  in  the  trimmings  of  diplomacy  than 
any  other  citizen  of  the  United  States;  but  he  must 


be  of  the  Old  School;  the  New  School  is  too  much 
interested  in  business.  It  wants  to  know  all  about 
freight  rates,  and  whether  in  northern  Europe  un¬ 
roasted  peanuts  are  much  in  demand,  and  what  are 
the  domestic  freight  rates  in  Scandinavia,  and 
whether  the  Russians  get  their  tobacco  from  Hol¬ 
land  or  not,  and  whether  your  going  abroad  can  be 
made  to  affect  the  value  of  real  estate  in  Newport 
News,  for  instance. 

“Of  course,  those  people  over  there  will  want 
warehouses,  and  if  you  can  influence  any  of  the  big 
concerns  to  export  in  our  direction,  give  us  a  hand!” 
But  the  old-time  Virginian,  who  sits  disconsolately 
in  the  Virginia  Club  at  Norfolk  and  makes  ballades 
on  the  juleps  of  yesteryear,  who  must  hear  horrible 

conversation  about 
stocks  and  bonds, 
with  no  allusion  to  the 
age  of  madeira  or 
port,  took  and  takes  a 
very  different  line. 
His  point  of  view  is 
that,  if  you  studied 
the  lives  of  the  great 
Virginian  diploma¬ 
tists,  especially  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
and  paid  great 
attention  to  your 
bows  before  Royalty, 
you  were  certain  to 
come  out  all  right, 
even  if  you  had  been 
appointed  by  a  Repub¬ 
lican  president.  “I 
must  say,  though,  that 
President  Roosevelt  is 
the  only  Republican 
president  that  had 
really  good  manners; 
but,  then,  Roosevelt’s 
grandfather  was  a 
good  Confederate.” 
And  then  you  heard 
reminiscently:  “When 
my  mother  was  in 
Europe  she  saw  Chris¬ 
tian  X  of  Denmark  at 
a  hotel,  and,  when  he 
heard  that  she  was 
from  Richmond,  Va., 


he  smiled  several  times  at  her  during  the  table 
d’hote.  If  you  should  meet  him,  you  might  open  the 
conversation  by  some  allusion  to  that  occasion. 
Naturally,  you  will  be  rather  stiff  at  first,  and  that 
will  limber  things  up.” 

In  1907,  when  all  this  precious  advice  was  given 
to  me,  Christian  X  of  Denmark  was  dead;  but  there 
was  no  use  in  stating  this;  it  was  just  as  well  to 
take  all  suggestions  without  reservations.  Prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  most  trying,  and  at  the  same  time 
friendly,  persons  who  fastens  on  the  diplomatic 
catechumen  is  the  political  supporter;  he  is  gener¬ 
ally  from  your  native  State.  There  was  one  espe¬ 
cially  who  said  he  was  a  friend  of  Senator  Penrose, 
which  I  could  not  believe  because  he  had  a  black  eye 
and  showed  the  absence  of  two  teeth,  recently  knocked 
out.  He  said  he  had  gone  to  school  with  me  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  was  probable.  I  was  by  way  of  being 
very  polite  to  the  president  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  in  the  lobby  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford,  when 
this  kindly  compatriot  slapped  me  violently  on  the 
back  and  said:  “Count  on  me,  old  bloke;  if  anything 
goes  wrong  with  you  in  foreign  parts,  just  cable  me 
and  I’ll  fix  it  up  with  the  president.  My  crowd  here 
kept  the  wires  hot  when  we  saw  in  the  papers  that 
you  were  made  our  Minister  to  Europe.  I  don’t  say 
I  did  it,  but  our  ward  makes  a  stir  in  Washington 
when  we  are  heard  from!  Here’s  my  card.” 

The  Honorable  Liar  Abroad 

THE  people  closest  to  you  generally  expressed 
opinions  that  an  entrance  into  diplomacy  is  dan¬ 
gerous  for  you,  as  you  are  certain  to  be  recalled 
for  doing  something  foolish.  “We’d  miss  you  more,” 
is  the  slogan,  “if  we  didn’t  feel  you  were  coming 
back  so  soon!”  And  then  there  are  the  insinuations 
that  your  immediate  friends  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  campaign  fund,  to  which  you  may  reply 
haughtily:  “I  am  not  a  political  appointment!”  At 
this  nobody  actually  calls  you  a  liar,  but  there  is  a 
feeling  in  the  air  that  you  have  already  begun  the 
process  of  embroidering  the  truth  at  home,  in  order 
to  perfect  yourself  in  the  art  of  lying  abroad  for 
the  good  of  your  country.  Nearly  all  the  people 
you  know  cannot  conceive  that  a  nonpolitical  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  diplomatic  service  is  possible;  that 
it  is  not  the  reward  for  pure  party  services,  and  that 
any  personal  qualities,  or  experience,  co.^t' 'at  all 
“Sorry,  old  boy,”  your  Chicago  friend  t,ays,  “that 
there’s  not  more  money  in  it;  but  of  coiLrse  you’l1 


Always  wear  a  silk  hat!” — The  gentleman  seemed  about  to  break  a  blood  vessel 


Pressing  Intimations 


“I  Want  to  Be  an  Angel” 


FOR  some  reason  or  other  the  people 
at  Bordeaux  had  failed  to  send  me  the 
usual  consignment;  there  were  just  a 
few  precious  bottles  of  Pol  Roger  left, 
kept  ready  for  special  dinners  when  it  was 
announced  that  a  body  of  sociological  and 
agricultural  investigators  were  coming 
from  the  “States”  to  examine  into  co¬ 
operative  farming  in  Denmark. 

The  secretaries  looked  over  the  list  and 
discovered  that  nearly  half  of  the  names 
were  those  of  clergymen  from  various 
States ;  in  well-conducted  diplomatic  houses 
the  tastes  of  the  guests  are  always  consid¬ 
ered  when  any  eating  or  drinking  is  to  be 
done.  There  were  the  names  of  many 
ladies  among  the  guests,  repiesenting 
societies  interested  in  the  betterment  of 
farm  conditions,  etc.,  and  the  clergymen  were  com¬ 
ing,  not  because  they  knew  anything  about  agricul¬ 
ture,  but  because  they  had  heard  that  the  Danish 
farmer  was  content  to  live  on  the  land,  and  they 
wanted  to  know  what  made  him  so  contented.  At 
least,  this  was  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  prelimi- 
nary  announcement.  As  the  delegation  consisted  ot 
over  a  hundred  persons,  the  chatelaine  of  the  Lega 
tion  concluded  that  a  tea  at  four  o’clock  would  be  the 
proper  thing.  Now  a  “tea,”  under  the  bad  old 
regime,  of  this  kind  meant  punch  and  pate  de  tme 
gras  sandwiches,  and  tea,  of  course. 

In  the  morning  of  the  day  named  for  the  function, 
the  most  trusty  and  intelligent  of  butlers  came,  and 
said:  “Shall  1  make  six  bowls  of  lemonade  and  six 
bowls  of  punch?” 

“No,”  1  answered,  “these  visitors  are  one-hall 
clergymen;  1  think  you  had  better  make  one  bowl  of 
champagne  and  six  or  seven  bowls  of  lemonade. 

“But,”  said  the  invaluable  Hans,  “if  they  are 
clergymen,  they  will  drink  a  lot— Lutheran  clergymen 
always  drink,  if  they  are  really  good  pastors— ol 
course  the  ‘Indjemission’  priests  never  drink;  hut 
everybody  knows  that  they  are  queei . 

“It  is  different  in  my  country,”  I  answered,  rather 
coldly;  “our  clergymen  very  seldom  drink,  and  the 
ladies  never!” 

Hans  shook  his  head;  the  case  seemed  rather  sad 
and  very  irreligious  to  him;  he  probably  remembered 
that  the  founder  of  his  persuasion,  Luther,  had  said 
something  about  “Wein,  Weib,  und  Gesang.  ’ 

The  reception  began;  I  was  called  away  to  the 
Chancellery,  but  when  I  returned,  it  was  very  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  function  was  a  great  success  Buch 
conversation!  Such  cheerfulness!  Such  playfulness 
even  on  the  part  of  the  reverend  gentlemen !  It  was 
a  hot  day,  and  the  little  cups,  apparently  of  lemon¬ 
ade,  were  being  carried  in  all  directions,  fhe  effect 
was  most  pleasing  and  grateful  to  the  eye  and  eai . 
Somebody  sat  down  and  played  “Hail  Columbia, 
which  was  followed  by  “Dixie.”  Then  a  Danish 
clergyman  who  was  present  asked  for  an  American 
hymn  The  clerical  performer  responded  with  “1 
Want  to  Be  an  Angel!”  How  happy  my  dear  com¬ 
patriots  were!  And  in  going  away  they  expresses 
their  unmitigated  delight,  and  insisted  that  I  should 

visit  them  each  individually. 

Before  dinner  I  said  to  the  invaluable  butler: 
“Hans,  you  see  that  1  was  right.  Americans  can  be 
very  jolly  (Continued  on  page  24) 


eel  a  rake-off  somewhere  there  must  be 
some  little  pickings.  Now,  if  I  had  time 
I’d  go  in  for  the  place  in  Portugal;  then 
is  a  lot  in  dried  fruit;  but  then  1  wouldn’t 
he  found  dead  wearing  purple  pants  and 
stars  and  garters  and  that  kind  ot  thing. 
So  long!” 

1  quote  these  pleasant  sayings  from  my 
notebook,  and  1  must  confess  that  they  did 
not  jar  my  sensibilities  as  much  as  they 
ought  to  have  done— though  it  was  rather 
a  trial  not  to  be  able  to  quote  President 
Roosevelt’s  very  flattering  phrase:  "You 
are  not  a  political  appointee!” 


HAG  be  named  for  a  diplomatic  post  is 
I  certainly  a  great  lesson  in  humility, 
and  also  an  eye  opener  to  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  our  people  seem  to  be  eaten 
into  the  bone  with  the  virus  of  political 
partisanship.  However,  there  are  compen¬ 
sations.  There  is  the  chance  to  a  thought¬ 
ful  man  of  proving  that  the  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  is  not  altogether  ornamental,  and  of 
doing  something  to  straighten  out  the  mis¬ 
understandings  which  have  always  existed, 
and  do  exist  perhaps  now  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  ever,  between  foreign  countries 
and  our  own.  If  you  have  among  your 
friends  persons  who  have  lived  much  in 
England  or  on  the  Continent,  you  are  certain 
to  have  pearls  of  experience  dropped  upon 
you  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity.  The 
last  sound  I  heard  was  a  muffled  roar,  ut¬ 
tered  between  two  concave  hands  arranged 
as  a  trumpet,  from  a  dear  and  valued  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  this  type.  I  leaned  over  the 
rail  breathlessly;  something  deadly  impor¬ 
tant  was  surely  coming;  I  heard  it;  it 
was:  “Always  wear  a  silk  hat  and  a  Prince 
Albert  when  you  go  to  the  Foreign  Office.” 

This  gentleman  seemed  almost  about  to 
break  a  blood  vessel  in  order  to  propel  this 
pearl  toward  me;  I  cherished  it. 

The  Department  of  State  is  sure  to 
treat  you  with  distinguished  considera¬ 
tion  ;  but  its  courtesy  is  so  great  that  it  leaves  you 
to  find  out  things  for  yourself;  it  never  commits 
itself  to  anything,  if  it  can  help  it,  and  always  ad¬ 
dresses  you  as  “Sir.” 

You  respect  the  department  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning;  but  you  acquire  for  it  that  kind  of  affec¬ 
tion  which  urges  you  to  keep  as  far  away  from  it 
as  possible.  Probably  one  reason  for  this  is  that  n 
you  answer  any  of  its  questions,  it  invariably  as¬ 
sumes  the  air  of  having  asked  these  questions,  m  full 
possession  of  the  facts,  only  with  a  view  of  discov¬ 
ering  whether  you  are  the  idiot  it  thought  you  were. 

You  are  warned  by  candid  friends  that  you  are 
not  to  take  yourself  seriously;  you  are  adjured  by 
other  friends,  who  claim  to  have  had  long  diplomatic 
experience,  not  to  be  frivolous;  and  above  all  to  le- 
member  that  you  are  a  mere  accident,  dependent  on 
the  will  of  the  American  people  who  may  withdraw 
their  gracious  protection  from  you  the  moment  that 
any  criticism  appears;  you  must  be  careful  to  treat 
all  newspaper  men  with  great  caution;  you  must 
also  be  scrupulous  in  telling  them  the  whole  truth 
about  everything,  because  if  they  suspect  you  are 
keeping  anything  back,  they  will  be  sure  to  reveal 
all  they  know;  whereas,  if  you  confide  in  them  and 
weep  on  their  bosoms,  as  it  were,  they  will  give  the 
public  only  what  you  want  them  to  give. 

In  a  multitude  of  counselors  there  is  safety — pro¬ 
vided  you  promptly  forgot  nearly  everything  that 
has  been  told  you;  but  if  anything  does  go  wrong, 
your  advisers  promptly  send  you  by  cable  or  by  let¬ 
ter  their  honest  opinion  of  how  foolish  you  were  not 
to  have  been  properly  guided  by  them. 

I  Inder  Which  I'lag,  Yankee ? 

AVERY  big  fly  in  the  amber  is  generally  the 
American  colony;  there  are  no  people  so  hard 
to  please  as  your  colleagues  who  are  expatri¬ 
ates.  'There  are  certain  rules,  easy  to  apply,  which 
,nay  enable  you  to  get  on  well  with  the  people  to 
whom  you  are  accredited;  but  the  expatriate  is  al¬ 
ways  blushing  for  his  country  and  constantly  blush - 
•  ing  for  you  if  you  do  not  invite  him  regularly  to 
dinner  or  present  him  to  the  requisite  number  of 

princes.  . 

ItkGqKkQ hagen,  however,  the  expatriates  as  a  rule 
were  onfv ’.visitors;  the  veal  ‘••olony  consisted  of  one 
Xing  and  sympathetic  family;  ot  couise, 
count  American  ladles  married  to  for- 


“  Count  on  me,  old  bloke;  if  anything  goes  wrong,  just  cable" 

eigners  as  one’s  compatriots.  It  is  very  hard,  as  a 
rule,  for  an  American  woman  when  she  marries  the 
citizen  of  another  country  to  realize  that  she  has 
ceased  to  be  an  American,  and  one  of  the  flies  in  the 
diplomatic  amber  is  the  woman  of  American  birth 
married  to  a  foreigner  who  does  not  cease  to  exercise 
the  right,  which  every  American  woman  seems  to 
think  she  has,  of  criticizing  the  Government  ot  the 

United  States.  . 

One  of  the  first  shocks  of  this  kind  in  our  Lega¬ 
tion  at  Copenhagen  almost  caused  a  scandal.  A  very 
beautiful  American  who  had  married  an  exalted 
British  aristocrat— a  very  well-known  peer,  in  fact— 
suddenly  said  across  the  table  to  me  (this  was  dur¬ 
ing  President  Roosevelt’s  administration)  :  “I  am 
afraid  if  your  old  Ted  doesn’t  pay  more  attention  to 
the  English  point  of  view,  he’ll  get  into  trouble. 
Before  I  had  time  to  find  a  way  of  reminding  the 
speaker  that  she  was  an  English  subject,  a  guest  m 
the  Legation  of  the  United  States,  a  young  American 
from  the  end  of  the  table  piped  up:  “President 
Roosevelt  shows  much  more  wisdom  than  your  old 
Ted  is  showing!” 

A  deadly  pause.  ,  .  . 

“Do  you  mean  King  Edward  of  England.  asked 
the  American-born  peeress  in  a  tone  of  horror.  Do 
you  mean  the  President  of  the  United  States .  asked 
the  voice  of  the  very  young  American  woman  at  the 
foot  of  the  table.  It  was  a  gala  dinner;  and  my  wile 
made  a  motion  for  the  orchestra  to  begin  “  1  he  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,”  during  which,  as  we  stood  up,  a 
tactless  guest,  from  Missouri  possibly,  asked  if  King 
Edward’s  nickname  was  really  “Ted”? 

During  my  first  month  in  the  Legation  I  was 
aroused  rudely  at  midnight  by  a  frightful  ringing  at 
the  door.  The  two  men  whose  business  it  was  to 
open  the  main  door  alternately  in  the.  daytime  were 
out;  it  was  an  unthinkable  thing  to  expect  the  third 
man,  whose  principal  business  was  to  clean  the  silver 
and  occupy  a  second  place  on  the  box  of  the  carriage, 
to  arise  at  that  time  of  night;  and  the  cooks  and 
their  women  satellites  never  dreamed  of  paying  at¬ 
tention  to  anything  that  occurred  after  nine  o  clock 
unless  there  was  a  dinner  party.  The  summons  was 
clangorous.  It  was  a  telegram,  and  it  lead. 

“No  doubt  you  have  seen  my  name  in  the  society 
columns  and  in  the  Social  Register  in  New  York. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  the  names  of  two  ot 
mv  relatives  who  are  very  influential  politically; 
am  'sure  it  would  put  them  under  great  obligation  it 


you  would  telegraph  and  see  that  my 
dachshund  is  permitted  to  cross  the  fron¬ 
tier.  Poor  dear  Billy  is  very  ill,  and  1 
must  get  him  as  fast  as  possible  to  his 
own  doctor  in  Dresden.  Please  reply  at 
once.” 

Rage  was  useless,  although  one  under 
the  circumstances  might  easily  apply  St. 
Paul’s  advice,  and  be  angry  and  sin  not. 
'fhe  telegram  was,  I  observed,  dated  from 
Sweden,  and  I  simply  replied:  "Address 
the  United  States  Minister  at  Stockholm.’’ 

If  1  were  asked  to  name  the  two  prin 
cipal  requisites  for  the  amateur  of  diplo 
macy,  1  should  say:  “Feed  everybody  as 
well  as  possible!”  In  the  bad  old  times  1 
should  have  said:  “Give  them  the  best 
wines  you  can  buy;  and  gain  time  when¬ 
ever  you  can.”  I  will  say  now,  having 
thoroughly  repented,  that  our  Pol  Roger 
’94,  our  Veuve  Clicquot,  and  our  Moet  and 
Chandon — there  were  also  a  few  bottles  of 
Chateau  Yquem  ’52— were  really  worth 
while,  and  they  were  not  to  be  wasted; 
there  were  other  and  minor  brands  and  a 
very  good  semichampagne  that  did  very 
well  for  punch  at  receptions  and  balls. 
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POTTING  MARJATTA 


By  ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  TONY  SARG 


“  Others  see  it,  but  only  a  Few  of  Us  see  Clearly  and  with  Vision.  On  Us 
rests  the  Burden.  Unless  We  decide  Wisely  to-night,  the  Moment  is  gone.  What, 
may  I  ask  you,  is  meant  by  Americanization  and  How  should  We  Proceed?” 


A  T  first,  and  before  we 
/\  learned  the  proper 
/~\  method,  potting  Mar- 
jatta  threatened  to 
be  a  serious  task  for  -Jane, 
because  at  first  Jane  did  not 
know  any  more  about  pot¬ 
ting  Marjattas  than  a  cow 
knows  about  eating  hay.  A 
cow,  in  its  simple-minded¬ 
ness,  imagines  that  the  way 
to  eat  hay  is  to  eat  it  and 
be  done  with  it,  but  any  ex¬ 
pert  knows  better.  There  is 
a  lot  about  ensilage  and  silos 
and  alfalfa  meal  and  butter- 
fat  constituents  that  a  cow 
should  study  up  before  it  even 
pretends  to  know  the  sim¬ 
plest  rudiments  of  culture. 

The  same  is  true  of  potting 
Marjattas. 

You  understand,  of  course, 
that  by  potting  Marjatta  I 
mean  putting  her  in  the  well- 
known  and  often-mentioned 
melting  pot,  to  be  poured  out 
a  perfect  product  of  Ameri¬ 
canization,  as  applied  to  a 
greenhorn  general  housemaid 
fresh  from  Finland — by  way 
of  Greenpoint,  Long  Island. 

Jane  had  just  telephoned 
Mrs.  Moskowisky,  at  Green- 
point,  for  a  Marjatta,  when 
Dennerty  asked  me  to  dine  at 
the  Civic  Millennium  Club — 
a  medium-to-high-brow  club, 
more  medium  than  high, 
with  an  inconvenient  club¬ 
house  above  Thirty-fourth  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue. 

“I  wish  you  would  send  me  as  good  a  Marjatta  as 
you  can,  this  time,  Mrs.  Moskowisky,”  Jane  had  tele¬ 
phoned.  “The  last  six  were  not  very  satisfactory. 
If  you  have  one  that  is  shoe-broken,  I’d  prefer  her. 
We  have  visitors  sometimes  and  they  think  it  strange 
when  Marjatta  waits  on  the  table  in  bare  feet.” 

“I  ain’t  got  none  that  was  shoe-broke,”  Mrs.  Mos¬ 
kowisky  answered.  “You  was  lucky  could  you  get 
any  Marjattas,  anyway.” 

“Well,  try  to  pick  out  one  with  small  feet,  anyway, 
please,”  Jane  said;  “the  last  one  had  such  b\g  feet.” 

NOW,  I  knew,  and  Jane  knew,  that  our  duty  to 
America — and  to  our  barefoot  Marjattas — de¬ 
manded  that  we  do  our  best  to  Americanize 
these  poor  creatures  who  had  come  to  our  land  to 
cast  their  lots  with  us,  but  Jane’s  idea  had  always 
been  to  teach  Marjatta  the  American  language,  give 
her  a  human  hat,  bully  her  into  wearing  shoes — at 
least  on  state  occasions — and,  in  short,  turning  her 
into  an  American  as  quickly  and  forcibly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  but  that  was  before  I  heard  President  Murga- 
troyd  V.  Blimmer  speaking  to  Professor  Elgus  Q. 
Clute  in  the  smoking  room  of  the  Civic  Millennium 
Club. 

Dennerty  was  late  keeping  his  dinner  appointment 
at  the  club  and  I  slid  into  a  chair  to  wait  for  him 
and  immediately  noticed  the  two  men  in  the  next 
chairs.  One  had  the  most  massive  expanse  of  brow 
and  stomach  I  had  ever  seen;  the  other  had  thin, 
wispy,  goatlike  whiskers  and  huge  circles  of  tortoise¬ 
shell  spectacles.  They  looked  important,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  talked  indicated  that  they 
knew  they  were  important. 

I  gathered  from  their  tense  conversation  that  they 
were  forgathered  with  other  men  of  the  same  great 
brain  power  to  convene  that  night  and  settle  forever 
the  question  of  Americanizing  the  alien.  They  said 
that  Americanizing  the  alien  was  now  the  most  im 
portant  matter  the  United  States  had  to  handle  and 
that  the  future  of  the  republic  hung  on  how  it  was 
done.  I  gathered  that  if  it  were  done  in  the  wrong 
way  everything  would  go  to  the  dogs  instantly. 

“Others  see  it,”  said  the  big,  bald,  fat  man  pon¬ 
derously,  “but  only  a  Few  of  Us  see  Clearly  and 
with  Vision.  On  Us  rests  the  Burden.  Unless  We 
decide  Wisely  to-night,  the  Moment  is  gone.  What, 
may  I  ask  you,  is  meant  by  Americanization  and 
How  should  We  Proceed?” 

“You’re  right!”  cried  the  little  man.  “Just  what 
I  say!” 

“We  can  only  Americanize,”  said  the  fat  man,  “by 


meeting  the  Foreign  Element  halfway,  in  a  Liberal 
Spirit  of  Give  and  Take.  Compromise,  not  Coercion. 
We  must  adopt  Their  customs  and  give  them  Ours. 
The  New  America  will  be  gained  through  the  New 
Americanization.  Sir,  we  must  Amalgamate  the 
American  and  Alien  type  idiosyncrasies  into  one  New 
and  Homogeneous  Whole.  Or — Ruin!” 

“Ruin!  That’s  it!  Or  Ruin !”  chirped  the  little  man. 

“A  couple  of  nuts,”  I  said  to  myself,  but  Dennerty 
arrived  just  then,  and  I  asked  him  who  the  two  men 
were.  I  told  him  I  had  been  listening  to  them  for 
ten  minutes.  He  looked  at  the  men  and  then  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  awe. 

“You’ve  been  listening  to  them  talk?"  he  cried 
excitedly.  “You  heard  those  two  men  talk  for  a 
whole  ten  minutes?  Why,  Heavens,  man!  Pd  give 
one  hundred  dollars  to  hear  those  men  talk  to  each 
other  for  five  minutes.  Why,  that’s  Blimmer — Mur- 
gatroyd  V.  Blimmer  of  Toodlehampton  College — and 
Professor  Clute.  The  Professor  Clute — Elgus  Q. 
Clute.  Did  they  say  anything  about  Americani¬ 
zation?” 

"Did  they?  They  said  everything  about  it.  They 
gave  the  last  word  on  the  subject,”  I  said  proudly. 

“And  you  heard  them !  Lucky  man !  Lucky  man!” 
said  Dennerty  enviously.  “Why — ” 

He  could  not  say  any  more,  he  was  so  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  thought  of  anybody  he  knew  having 
heard  those  two  giant  intellects  converse.  He  made 
me  tell  him  all  they  had  said,  and  he  wrote  it  down 
and  put  it  in  his  breast  pocket,  next  his  heart. 

WHEN  I  went  home  I  told  Jane,  and  she  was 
instantly  impressed.  Jane  subscribes  to  four 
weekly  magazines  that  cost  $5  per  year  each, 
and  have  no  pictures,  and  is,  naturally,  inclined 
toward  the  belief  that  an  alien  is  better  than  an 
uncontaminated  American,  and  that  sort  of  thing — 
or  would  be  if  she  did  not  have  to  train  Marjattas 
not  to  put  the  laundry  in  the  refrigerator — and  she 
almost  wept  with  chagrin  when  she  saw  how  im¬ 
properly  she  had  been  trying  to  pot  Marjattas. 

“To  think  how  I  have  taken  the  dear,  noble  crea¬ 
tures,”  she  mourned,  “and  have  tried  to  make  them 
think  as  I  think,  and  dress  as  I  dress,  and  all  the 
while  I  have  never  tried  to — what  is  it?” 

“Amalgamate  the  American  and  alien  type  idio 
syncrasies  into  one  new  and  homogeneous  whole,” 
I  said. 

“Yes,  no,”  said  Jane,  “I  haven’t.  I’ve  tried  to 
coerce,  Henry.  I  have  not  compromised.  Peccavi!” 
“Peck  of  what?” 

“ Peccavi .  It  means  ‘I  have  sinned.’  How  many 


Marjattas  have  we  had? 
Fourteen?  Yes,  this  one  is 
the  fifteenth.  We  have  had 
fourteen,  and  look  at  me!” 

I  did.  She  looked  all  right, 
and  I  said  so. 

“No!  Not  all  right — all 
wrong,”  said  Jane  sadly.  “I 
look  as  Syracuse,  New  York, 
plus  Fifth  Avenue,  as  I  did 
when  you  married  me,  before 
we  ever  had  a  Marjatta  from 
Finland.  Henry,  do  you  see 
any  Finn  in  me?” 

“No,  thank — ” 

“Hush!”  Jane  cried.  “You 
don’t,  and  it  is  the  mark  of 
my  shame;  of  my  failure 
How  inhospitable  they  must 
think  me;  how  ‘Little  Ameri¬ 
can’;  how  illiberal;  how 
Right  Center,  to  say  the 
least!  Henry,  I  do  not  go 
barefoot  at  all!” 

“You  do  when  you  go  to 
the  beach.” 

“No,  I  wear  bath  slippers,” 
she  sighed.  “But  I  never  go 
barefoot  in  the  kitchen.  That, 
at  least,  I  might  have  amal¬ 
gamated  from  fourteen  Mar¬ 
jattas.  But,  now!” 

I  knew,  by  the  way  she  set 
her  firm  little  mouth,  that 
Jane  was  a  changed  woman 
and  that  in  the  home  of  one 
of  President  Blimmer’s  ad¬ 
mirers  the  old,  unthinking 
method  of  potting  Marjattas 
was  a  thing  of  the  past. 
When  Jane  met  our  new  Marjatta  at  the  front 
door  my  dear  wife’s  little  feet  were  as  bare  as  when 
she  was  born,  but  if  Marjatta  was  surprised  she 
showed  little  emotion.  She  handed  Jane  the  letter 
of  recommendation  and  said:  “Forty  dollar.” 

“Yes,”  said  Jane. 

“Forty  dollar,”  said  Marjatta  again,  looking  at 
Jane’s  feet.  “Munt.  Forty  dollar  munt.” 

“Yes,  forty  dollars  a  month,”  Jane  assured  her, 
but  Marjatta  seemed  unconvinced.  People  who  wore 
no  shoes — 

“Ten  dollar  week,  ten  dollar  week,  ten  dollar  week, 
ten  dollar  week — forty  dollar  munt,”  she  insisted. 

“Yes,  that  is  all  right,  Marjatta.  Forty  dollars 
a  month,”  said  Jane. 

A  WEEK  later  Jane  reported  to  me.  “We  are 
really  getting  along  very  well,  Henry  We 
have  amalgamated  the  foot  idiosyncrasies  and 
we  go  barefoot  in  the  morning  and  wear  shoes  in  the 
afternoon.  You  have  no  idea  how  comfortable  bare 
feet  are  to  work  in — especially  hot  days.  I’m  never 
going  to  wear  shoes  in  the  morning  after  this.” 

Personally  I  did  not  care  much  for  pastry  fla¬ 
vored  with  rum  and  kiimmel,  but  we  had  it.  It  was 
an  idiosyncrasy  we  had  to  amalgamate. 

Dear  Jane  did  all  she  could  to  compromise.  She 
could  not  quite  bring  herself  to  dining  off  a  table 
covered  with  oilcloth  or  eating  en  masse  in  the 
kitchen,  but  we  got  a  clean  kitchen  table  for  the 
dining  room,  and  let  Marjatta  eat  with  us  now  and 
then,  using  steel  forks.  Jane  got  so  she  could  eat 
mashed  potatoes  fairly  well  with  her  knife,  but  she 
never  quite  accomplished  peas. 

“And  I  can’t — I  simply  can’t — pretend  my  sister 
is  having  a  wedding  and  go  off  on  a  four-day  spree, 
Henry?”  she  mourned.  “I  cannot  like  whisky.” 

Little  by  little  Jane  began  using  Finnish  words, 
mixing  them  with  her  English.  The  bath  question 
she  compromised,  insisting  that  Marjatta  bathe  at 
least  once  every  two  weeks  and  cutting  her  own  baths 
down  to  two  a  week.  It  was  hard  at  first,  but 
grew  easier. 

Indeed,  I  was  forced  to  admit  that  Jane  was  be¬ 
coming  decidedly  “sloppy”  as  the  days  went  on.  I 
did  not  object,  because  Jane  had  always  been  as 
clean  and  neat  as  American  wives  like  to  be  and  it 
was  quite  evident  that  she  could  not  compromise 
with  Marjatta  except  by  becoming  less  neat  her¬ 
self,  while  Marjatta  became  neater. 

There  came  a  time  when  I  had  a  slight  illneSs  and 
had  to  remain  in  the  house  a  week,  and  Yiot  until 
then  did  I  really  see  what  ( Continued  on  p\age  47) 
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JIMMY  himself  never  would  have  said  “Pure  Gold” 
in  describing  “Curly”  Corliss.  Such  refinements 
of  metaphor  were  not  for  his  young  mind, 
and,  in  fact,  the  substance  was  too  utterly  ab¬ 
sent  from  his  world  to  have  ever  suggested  itself  to 
him  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  No,  Jimmy  sim¬ 
ply  said:  “Aw,  gee,  Mr.  Corliss,  you’re  some  guy!” 
Which  is  probably  the  highest  praise  that  has  ever 
been  bestowed  by  one  man  on  another. 

Jimmy  was  a  tow-headed  youngster  who  had  pat¬ 
tered  on  his  barefooted  way  through  some  twelve 
summers  and  splashed  around  in  his  native  slush  in 
oddly  assorted  footgear  through  as  many  winters. 
In  winter  times,  moreover,  he  probably  wore  over¬ 
coats  of  sorts  and  possibly  a  hat.  Yes,  a  cap  it  was, 
verv  frayed  as  to  peak  and  garish  as  to  appeal  ance, 
several  sizes  too  large,  so  that  it  rested  heavily  on 
bis  freckled ' ears.  But  one  seems  to  remember  him 
best  innocent  of  shoes  or  stockings,  in  a  pair  of 
brown  knickers  displaying  irregularly  shaped  patches 
in  the  seat,  an  inevitable  ragged  hole  in  one  or  an¬ 
other  knee,  and  a  white  soft  shirt  with  the  collar 
turned  in,  showing  a  triangle  of  very  tanned  chest 
under  his  aggressive  little  chin.  Of  other  outward 
characteristics,  none — except  a  mop  of  yellowish  hair 
straggling  over  his  forehead,  a  pair  of  piercing  blue 
eyes,  and  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  chewing- 
gum.  And,  of  course,  the  strident  newsboy’s  voice, 
prerogative  of  his  caste. . 

For  Jimmy,  philosopher  and  friend,  was  a  news¬ 
boy.  His  beat  was  that  stretch  of  Elm  Street  before 
the  college  post  office,  where,  three  times  a  day  at 
least,  the  whole  college  passed  before  his  appraising- 
eyes  to  and  from  the  Campus,  on  its  way  to  class 
rooms,  dormitories,  and  eating  joints, 

ON  one  side  stood  the  Oval,  with  its  sundial  and 
its  gilt  clock  and  the  vine-covered  buildings,  a 
rich  red  against  the  warm  blue  of  autumn  skies. 
Here  lived  people  called  juniors,  mostly,  whose  good 
pleasure  it  was  to  lean  out  of  windows  and  utter  im 
pertinences  to  contemporaries  basking  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  below.  In  Jimmy’s  circle  such  remarks  would 
have  precipitated  the  dust  of  battle,  but  in  this  curi¬ 
ous  world,  visible  to  him  through  the  high  railings, 
to  call  a  person  twice  your  size  a  big  stiff  was  appar¬ 
ently  an  accepted  form  of  conversation.  In  the  morn¬ 
ings  this  Oval  was  a  busy  place,  with  streams  of 
young  men  pouring  out  of  the  recitation  building  at 
the  f>nd— -v^bere  the  brick  lions  guarded  the  clock — 
, 'faced  by  other  streams,  each  one  greeting 
fail  the  way  down  the  line:  “Hi,  fellers!” — 


PURE  GOLD 

Chapel  Street— Elm  Street— the  Oval?  Can  You  Guess 
What  College  This  Story  Is  All  About? 
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man  class,  roaring  I  ire  at  the  top  of  its  lungs, 
could  never  hope  to  approximate! 

Across  the  street  from  the  Oval  was  the  Campus, 
a  broad  place  of  grass  and  elms  and  stone-flagged 
pathways  with  big  cracks  in  them.  This  was  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  the  brick  road,  and  ivy-covered 


book-bearing  young  men,  shuffling  along  in  twos  and 
threes  with  blue-covered  notebooks,  and  clustering 
around  the  entrance  until  the  last  available  second. 
Incidentally,  this  phase  of  life  struck  Jimmy  as 
rather  dull,  and  his  young  men  often  had  a  worried 
look.  “Say,  Bill,  have  you  looked  at  the  beastly  stuff?” 
they  would  say  on  such  occasions,  and  as  likely  as  not 
Bill  would  reply:  “No.  If  he  calls  on  me,  I’ll  flunk 
cold.  Got  a  cig?”  All  of  which  was  collegiate  Eng¬ 
lish  to  Jimmy  and,  consequently,  incomprehensible. 

But  in  the  afternoons  the  Oval  was  always  full 
of  possibilities.  Groups  gathered  on  the  steps  of 
the  various  entries,  and  it  was  interesting  just  to 
watch  their  ways  and  listen  to  their  laughter — it  was 
also  quite  on  the  cards  that  the  sudden  merging  of 
two  or  three  such  groups  might  result  in  an  im¬ 
promptu  track  meet,  or  an  exhibition  of  acrobatic 
skill,  and  possibly  a  race  staged  with  the  help  of 
bicycles  purloined  from  the  front  of  the  “Daily 
News”  entry,  where  the  “heelers”  left  them  while 
they  went  in  to  consult  their  reportorial  assignments. 
Here  also  occasionally  came  seniors,  particularly 
on  early  spring  afternoons — careless,  hatless,  pipe¬ 
smoking  persons  who  walked  with  the  tread  of  men 
who  do  not  care  who  owns  the  town,  and  took  then- 
pleasure  roller-skating  around  the  asphalt  walk. 
Jimmy  liked  these  above  all  others.  Apparently  to 
them  was  vouchsafed  a  peculiar  grace,  a  particular 
dispensation  of  privilege  which  cast  a  glow  over  their 
manner  of  tossing  away  a  match  even,  and  gave  an 
epic  touch  to  their  impulses.  A  sound  of  tumult  in 
the  night  might  mean  the  beginnings  of  an  en¬ 
tertaining  racket;  but  if  it  came  from  an  abode  of 
seniors,  then  something  worth  while  was  assured. 
Jimmy  had  simply  learned  that  this  was  so  without 
in  the  least  comprehending  why.  In  fact,  at  first 
the  paradox  used  to  deceive  him,  because  freshmen, 
for  instance,  made  a  great  deal  more  noise  than  any¬ 
one  else  without  any¬ 
thing  particular  ever 
eventuating,  and  yet  a 
handful  of  seniors 
marching  sedately 
along  with  a  drum 
could  precipitate  an 
evening  the  likes  of 
which  the  whole  fresh - 


Alumni  Hall,  where  the  sparrows  gathered  in  chat¬ 
tering  droves  at  dusk,  was  still  standing  with  its 
towers  and  its  imitation  wooden  battlements.  To 
Jimmy  it  was  more  particularly  the  place  where  the> 
had  mass  meetings,  when  the  college  came  to  prac¬ 
tice  football  songs  and  stamp  its  feet  and  cheer — 
to  the  great  annoyance,  no  doubt,  of  the  sparrows. 
Away  off  at  the  other  end  was  the  arch  which  led 
into  the  courtyard  of  the  senior  dormitory,  and  here, 
Jimmy  felt  convinced,  was  the  hub  of  the  universe. 
Through  the  railings  on  the  Chapel  Street  side  you 
could  look  into  this  inclosure,  with  its  one  big  tree 
and  its  dirt  yard,  and  contemplate  enthralling  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Originally  it  had  probably  been  intended 
to  put  grass  in  the  court,  but  the  young  men  pre¬ 
ferred  to  play  senior  baseball  in  it,  and  no  grass 
grew.  It  seemed  to  Jimmy  that  these  seniors  never 
had  anything  to  do  except  disport  themselves  in  this 
court  or  stand  in  the  middle  of  it  and  shout  to  people 
in  top-story  windows.  It  was  an  enchanting  place, 
and  here,  just  as  natural  as  you  please,  you  could 
see  the  captain  of  the  football  team  himself  tossing 
pennies  with  a  group  of  cronies  as  though  he  had 
been  an  ordinary  mortal.  Once  indeed — oh,  horror 
of  horrors — some  of  them  had  stood  him  up  on  his 
ear  on  the  bench  under  the  tree  and  tickled  him  until 
he  roared  for  mercy — but  nothing  had  happened. 
No  bolt  from  the  skies  had  fallen  on  them.  The 
great  one  had  not  seemed  to  mind  it  at  all  and  had 
merely  contented  himself  with  calling  them  a  bunch 
of  bums.  No\V  these  facts  all  seemed  of  the  utmost 
interest  to  Jimmy,  and  such  familiarity  with  the  hero 


In  the  morning  the  Oval 
was  a  busy  place  —  book 
bearing  young  men  shuffling 
along  in  twos  and  three j 


appealed  to  him  as  the  greatest  of  earthly  privileges. 
More  especially  so  since  the  football  captain  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  Mr.  Corliss,  Curly  Corliss,  whom  Jimmy 
had  enshrined  as  the  most  wonderful  being  that  it 
had  ever  been  his  good  fortune  to  behold.  Jimmy 
had  been  enthralled  that  first  night  in  Curly’s  fresh¬ 
man  year,  when  that  young  gentleman  had  led  a 
rescuing  party  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  “Billy’s  ’ 
and  brought  out  three  of  his  classmates  who  were 
undergc’~~  +he  rigors  of  a  beer  shampoo  at  the  hands 
of  a  g£  of  sophomores.  Curly  had  done  it 

so  quiel  asily,  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face, 
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and  sophomoric  attempts  to  interfere  with  his  prog¬ 
ress  had  not  detained  him.  Jimmy  had  overheard 
some  seniors  pointing  him  out  to  each  other,  saying: 
“That’s  young  Corliss — Sid  Corliss’s  brother.”  So 
that  was  Sid  Corliss’s  brother!  Well,  then,  the  dawn 
of  happy  days  was  at  hand,  for  Sid  Corliss  had 
been — well,  he  was  a  legend,  and  Jimmy  himself 
had  once  sold  him  a  paper  one  football  day  when 
he  was  back  in  town,  and  from  that  moment  Jimmy 
had  felt  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  tribe  of  Cor¬ 
liss.  Not  ano.ther  newsy  of  his  generation  could 
boast  that  he  had  sold  a  paper  to  the  great  Sid 
Corliss,  and  lo,  here  in  sneakers  and  a  jersey  and 
a  pair  of  flannel  pants,  was  Sid  Corliss’s  brother 
come  to  college,  calling,  in  his  plaintive  voice  down 
the  street  after  his  classmates: 

“Hey,  fellers,  wait  for  me.” 

JIMMY  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  “young 
Corliss,”  and  had  found  him — well,  pure  gold,  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  express  it  in  so  many  words. 
And  Jimmy  knew.  He  could  not  have  told  how  or 
just  what  it  was  actually  that  he  knew,  but  he  saw 
them  all,  day  in  and  day  out,  year  after  year,  in 
all  their  moods,  and  he  knew  that  Curly  Corliss  was 
a  great  man.  And  it  was  not  just  that  Curly  could 
play  football — play  it  as  the  legendary  Sid  himself 
had  never  presumed  to:  starting  off  after  a  punt  to 
tear  back  through  a  broken  field,  thirty  and  forty 
yards  at  a  clip;  tackling  an  opposing  back  with  a 
deadliness  which  was  final;  never  hurt,  always  smil¬ 
ing;  a  blond  head  of  curly  hair  (he  never  wore  a 
head  guard)  flashing  in  and  out  across  the  field,  the 
hands  clapping  together,  the  plaintive  voice  calling: 
“All  right,  all  right,  give  me  the  ball!”  when  a  game 
was  going  badly,  and  then  carrying  it  alone  to  touch¬ 
down  after  touchdown!  It  was  not  just  that,  al¬ 
though  Jimmy  thrilled  with  ecstasy  when  he  man¬ 
aged  to  get  into  a  football  practice,  and  devoured 
the  accounts  in  the  Sunday  papers  until  he  knew  by 
heart  the  parts  about  Curly  Corliss.  No,  there  was 
something  else  which  would  have  made  him  pure  gold 
without  the  football.  Just  like  Mr.  Benson,  his  room¬ 
mate,  who  had  never  played  football  in  his  life,  but 
who  smiled  his  way  along  and  sang  on  the  fence 
on  spring  evenings,  while  the  college  gently  raised 


“Aw,  gee,  Mr. 
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Seniors  disported  themselves  or  shouted  to  people  in  top-story  windows 


its  windows  and  held  its  breath  to  listen.  Mr.  Benson 
was  pure  gold,  straight  and  frank  and  gentle,  and 
they  called  him  “Angel”  Benson.  Well,  Curly  was 
the  same  way;  straight  and  frank  and  gentle — oh, 
not  on  the  football  field,  not  that  way — but  gentle 
with  animals — and  with  little  tow-headed  boys. 

Jimmy  had  followed  Curly  around 
college,  from  York  Street  in  freshman 
year  over  to  Crown  Street  the  next 
year,  when  Curly  brought  the  fresh¬ 
man-sophomore  tug-of-war  rope  back 
with  him  from  the  Campus  and 
draped  it  across  the  front  of  the 
“Hutch,”  the  sophomore  dormitory. 

And  then  to  the  Oval,  the  year  of 
the  bad  season  when  the  football  team 
was  beaten  in  its  last  game,  and  they 
came  and  cheered  under  Curly’s  win¬ 
dow  just  the  same.  Jimmy  had  felt 
very  queer  in  the  throat  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  that  evening  and  had  run  away 
as  fast  as  his  little  legs  could  carry 
him,  but  somewhere  in  the  back  of  his 
mind  he  had  stored  away  a  dim  im¬ 
pression  that  there  were 
worth-while  things  besides 
just  winning  the  game. 

And  then  finally  over  to 
the  Campus,  where  he  had 
been  watching  Curly  in 
the  courtyard — the  night 
Corliss  in  his  football 
sweater,  with  a  dripping 
torch  over  his  shoulder, 
led  the  college  around  the 
green  on  the  opening  day 

of  the  year-.  It  was  Curly  who  led  it  officially,  but 
Jimmy  was  there,  just  in  front  of  him,  and  no  police¬ 
man  to  say  him  nay.  For  the  band  was  playing, 
and  the  fellows  were  singing  back  there  under  the 
dancing  torches,  and  Curly  himself  had  poked  him 
in  the  ribs  with  a  cheery: 

“Hello,  there,  Jimmy-boy;  let’s  start  the  parade, 
what  do  you  say?” 

And  Jimmy  had  agreed  with  him. 

This  was  pretty  slick  business,  thought  Jimmy, 
as  they  started  off  down  Chapel  Street — himself 
and  Mr.  Corliss  leading  the  parade,  and  then  the 
long  row  of  fellows  in  blue  or  white  sweaters  bear¬ 
ing  the  university  letter,  and  after  them  the  Second 
Regiment  Band  playing  the  same  old  tune  in  the 
same  old  way,  jogging  along,  wishing  the  way  around 
the  green  were  not  so  far.  Then  the  torches,  row 
after  row  of  them,  sliding  in 
and  out  from  side  to  side  in  a 
riotous  snake  dance,  looking 
like  a  lot  of  fireflies  from  a 
distance.  Jimmy  knew  the 
seniors  would  be  wearing 
their  coats  with  the  linings 
outside  to  save  them  from 
burns  and  oil,  and  then  would 
come  the  juniors  fast  on  their 
heels,  then  the  sophomores  in 
jerseys  and  numeral  hats, 
many  of  them,  and  finally,  way 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  in  close¬ 
ly  locked  ranks,  arm  in  arm, 
the  freshmen,  wondering  what 
it  was  all  about  and  detei-- 
mined  to  abolish  those  super¬ 
cilious  fellows  directly  in  front 
of  them.  Jimmy  had  watched 
this  parade  often  enough,  and 
darted  in  and  out  of  it  in  an 
effort  to  secure  a  torch,  and 
he  knew  just  what  they  were 
doing  and  singing.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  knew  that  by  the 
time  they  turned  the  corner  at 
Church  Street  the  freshmen 
would  have  learned  how  to 
snake-dance,  and  would  come 
tearing  down  the  slope  into  the 
rear  ranks  of  the  sophomores 
amid  angry  ci-ies  of  “Back  up, 
back  up!”  Also  he  knew  that 
by  the  time  the  head  of  the 
parade  had  reached  the  Gradu¬ 
ates’  Club  over  on  Elm  Street, 
on  the  way  up  the  green  again, 
the  band  would  be  playing  the 
college  song,  and  graduates 
would  come  out  on  the  front 
steps  of  the  club  and  take  off 
their  hats.  These  things  al¬ 
ways  happened  just  so,  and 
Jimmy  understood  that  it  was 


Corliss!’’  gasped  Jimmy.  “You’re  some  guy! 

pleasant  and  proper  that  this  should  be  the  case. 
But  what  made  it  all  so  extraordinary  and  unusually 
delightful  this  year  was  that  he  should  be  leading 
the  whole  performance  right  on  to  the  Campus. 
This  was  a  distinction  not  ordinarily  vouchsafed 
to  newsboys. 

And  of  course  Jimmy  knew  just  where  to  go  too. 
The  bare  spot  on  the  Campus  in  front  of  Alumni 
Hall — just  inside  the  fence,  where  they  had  the  foot¬ 
ball  bonfires.  The  band  would  march  to  that  spot, 
wind  up  with  a  flourish,  and  then  disappear  into  the 
night  in  search  of  beer,  their  task  accomplished. 
And  then  the  parade  would  break  up  and  rush  all 
together  for  the  bare  spot,  and  the  result  would  be 
a  big  ring,  seniors  in  front,  sitting  cross-legged  with 
their  torches  out  before  them,  and  then  the  rest  all 
piled  in  as  close  as  they  could  pack.  It  all  seemed 
to  happen  automatically.  Then  the  sophomores  would 
give  a  cheer  for  themselves,  and  the  freshmen  would 
reply,  raggedly  at  first  and  then  with  growing  confi¬ 
dence,  and  a  new  college  class  would  be  born. 

JIMMY,  once  inside  the  magic  cii-cle,  made  himself 
very  scarce.  It  had  been  his  experience  that  little 
boys  were  tolerated  only  as  long  as  they  remained 
rigidly  inconspicuous,  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Corliss  had 
forgotten  all  about  him.  For  Mr.  Corliss  was  very 
busy  now  arranging  for  the  wrestling  matches. 
Jimmy  pulled  his  feet  iix  and  made  himself  very 
small  between  the  knees  of  two  big  crew  men,  and 
settled  down  to  enjoy  the  proceedings.  It  sure  was 
fun  here  in  the  middle,  behind  the  ring  of  smoking 
torches,  with  the  surging  crowd  all  around,  pushing, 
pushing,  pushing,  until  some  senior  barked  at  them: 

“Hey,  there,  get  off  my  back!  What  do  you  think 
I  am — a  mattress?” 

In  a  moment  Curly  had  settled  the  ring,  kicked  out 
a  couple  of  protruding  torches,  and  was  calling  the 
wrestlers  in.  “Sophomore  lightweight,  sophomoi-e 
lightweight.  .  .  .  Freshman  lightweight — come  on, 
freshmen,  send  in  a  man.  .  .  .”  And  then  the  two 
contestants,  stripped  to  the  waist,  went  to  it  amid 
cheers  and  groans  under  the  dancing  shadows.  And 
Curly  was  always  right  in  the  midst  of  it,  seeing 
fair  play,  woi-king  as  hard  over  this  as  though  it 
had  been  a  championship  football  game.  That  was 
Cui'ly’s  way.  The  bouts  were  evenly  split  between 
the  classes  that  year  when  it  came  to  the  heavy¬ 
weights.  This  would  be  the  deciding  contest,  and 
the  freshmen  wex-e  making  a  terrific  racket  over  it. 
Jimmy  squirmed  with  delight,  and  ventured  to  join 
in  on  a  cheer.  Gee,  this  was  the  life! 

The  sophomore  stepped  into  the  ring  very  confi¬ 
dent,  and  after  much  consultation  in  the  rear  of 
the  crowd  a  freshman  was  shoved  in,  looking  very 
sheepish  in  the  face  of  the  cheer  that  greeted  him. 
He  was  not  such  a  big  chap,  but  he  stripped  well, 
and  the  juniors  gave  him  a  tremendous  hand.  He 
was  no  slouch,  as  Jimmy  boldly  confided  to  one  of 
his  guardian  crew  men.  And  then,  for  the  second 
time  in  his  life,  Jimmy  heard  a  senior  telling  another: 
“That’s  young  Corliss.  .  .  .”  (Covtimtec\ov  pa</e  24) 
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MAKING  AMERICANS  IN  FOUR  MONTHS 


NEED  for  Americanization  of  alien- 
speaking-  residents  long  has-  been  i  et  - 
ognized.  The  press  has  contributed 
its  quota  of  advice.  Public  speakers 
have  told  how  the  task  should  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Patriotic  societies  and  organizations 
made  up  of  foreign-born  Americans  have 
done  what  they  could,  but  have  been  handi 
capped  by  lack  of  proper  facilities  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  foreign-born  naturally  grouped  the  ^ 
selves  together  into  forms  of  community  life,  whe 
the  speech,  the  books,  and  the  newspapers  were  m  a 
language  other  than  English. 

This  letter  speaks  for  itself :  _ 

‘•I  was  born  in  Slowvience,  Russia.  ...  1  was 

twenty-one  years  old  when  I  left  ^  country. 

1  have  been  in  this  country  six  years.  Not  unde 
standing  English,  1  couldn’t  secure  a  good  job.  ...  - 
1  joined  the  army  May  29,  1919,  and  am  learning 
to  read  and  write  very  well.  Before  I  came  into 
army  I  couldn’t  write  my  own  name  Now  1  am  an 
A,J, rnmr  and  for  Ike  »' 

America.  .  .  .  After  I  am  discharged  I  will  be  a 

1  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

He  joined  May  29.  1919,  and  on  the  4th  of  Sep 
tember  of  the  same  year  he  writes  a  letter,  saymg 
that  four  months  earlier  he  couldn’t  write  his  own 
name  He  savs  that  he  couldn’t  understand l  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  country.  For  six  years  he  had  been 
here  but  he  was  not  a  citizen.  He  knows  he  was 
not  fit  to  be  one.  Now  "he  stands  for  the  United 

StstGS  **  *  • 

'  ”  His  language  is  a  little  stiff,  but  his  heart  is  in 

the  right  place.  And  he  is  grateful  to  the  army  for 

putting  it  there.  ,  . 

Another  recruit  in  the  same  company  writes  tha. 
his  nationality  is  Polish.  He  had  drifted  all  oyer  the 
East  but  he  could  not  make  his  way,  because  he  was 
ignorant.  He  says  so.  And  he  writes  m  a  lan¬ 
guage  he  did  not  know  four  months  earlier  the., 
have  made  a  man  out  of  me  since  coming  into  the 

S  What  army  do  you  imagine  it  is?  Specifically 
it  is  the  Recruit  Educational  Center  at  Camp  Upton, 
a  unit  of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States 
The  business  of  this  unit  is  to  make  Americans.  Until 
1917  no  man,  excepting  an  Indian,  who  could  not  use 
the  English  language,  was  eligible  for  service _in _th 
armv  The  Emergency  Act  swept  away  this  restnc 
ST*  We  realized"  hen  that  24  per  cent  of  the  young 
men  of  America,  physically  nt  for  military  duty 
were  illiterate  as  to  our  language  and  ignorant  of 
our  historic  traditions  and  aims.  Their  inability  to 
speak  or  understand  English  made  them  unavailable 
for  duty  with  troops.  They  had  to  be  trained  m 
something  fundamental  before  they  could  be  tiained 

tl'  The*  obvious  thing  was  to  reject  illiterates  as  unfit 
for  duty;  but  the  sacrifice  of  24  pet  cent  of  oui 
fighting  strength  and  the  unfairness  of  the  method 
made  that  impossible.  The  army,  therefore,  set  to 
work  to  teach  these  men  enough  English  to  make 
them  available.  They  were  formed  in  companies  of 
250  men,  and  in  some  instances  one  company  could 
show  between  thirty  and  forty  nationalities.  No 
concession  was  made  to  ancient  prejudices, 
men  took  with  them  the  hates  and  loves  and  fea  s 
they  and  their  forefathers  had  cherished;  they  were 
thrown  into  contact  with  hereditary  enemies  or 
hereditary  friends;  it  did  not  mattei. 

We  made  the  men  talk  English  to  each  other,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  nothing  but  English.  In  tact, 
English  was  the  only  common  tongue,  and  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  races  made  our  work  easier,  because  it  they 
couldn’t  understand  English,  neither  could  all  ot 
them  understand  each  other  in  any  other  language. 
They  ate  at  the  same  table,  and  we  listened  to  them 
talk';  they  slept  on  adjoining  bunks;  they  met  or. 
the  drill  field  and  repeated  lessons  in  the  classroom^ 
They  learned  military  discipline,  the  rudiments  o 
drill,  and  English  all  at  once.  And  we  felt  that  the 
men  were  being  drawn  together  in  a  common  bond, 
the  thing  we  were  trying  to  teach  them.  As  soon  as 
thev  had  mastered  the  language  sufficiently,  the  men 
were  transferred  to  units  fitting  for  combat,  and 
from  that  time  they  were  treated  precisely  like 
everyone  else. 

When  the  armistice  put  an  end  to  enlistment  thit 
work  naturally  stopped,  but  the  beginning  of  volun¬ 
tary  recruiting  brought  up  the  problem  again.  It  is  ■ 
due  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bernard  Lentz  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  St*ff  that  the  educational  work  was  resumed. 
H<-  i  ale  a  study  of  the  whole  situation  during 
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the  war  and  was  vastly  impressed  by  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  good  work.  His  suggestions  were  accepted, 
and  the  first  educational  center  was  established  at 
Camp  Upton.  The  war-time  methods  are  used;  a 
traded  school  has  been  developed  and  military  train 
dig  keeps  pace  with  education.  From  the  beginning 
the  morning  period  was  given  over  to  classroom 
work;  the  afternoons  to  the  move  difficult  part  ot 

the  training.  .  ,  . 

These  afternoons  were  the  testing  and  event uail> 
the  proof  of  the  method  which  is  now  known 
throughout  the  army  as  the  “Cadence  System  of 
Close  Order  Drill.”  Close-order  drill  is  the  familial 
exercise  of  the  drill  ground;  the  cadence  system 
alone  is  new.  It  is  simplicity  itselt,  for  it  consists 
only  in  making  the  recruit  give  his  own  commands 
and  then  execute  them.  The  commands  are  given 
in  English.  The  soldier  hears  hrmselt  say  the 


words;  he  obeys  himself  a  moment  later. 
The  lips  are  taught  to  pronounce,  the  ears  to 
hear,  and  the  body  to  obey  the  same  words, 
and  the  coordination  of  mind  and  muscle  fol¬ 
lows  with  such  amazing  rapidity  that  the  men 
actually  learned  not  only  the  language  of  the 
drill  field  but  the  language  of  everyday  life  in 
their  four  months  at  Camp  Upton.  The  sys 
tern  was  originated  by  Colonel  Lentz,  working 
on  the  sound  American  principle  of  making  the  sol 
dier  a  man  and  not  an  automatic  machine,  of  giving 
him  responsibility,  and  of  showing  him  that  to  give 
and  to  obey  orders  are  parts  of  a  single  operation  in 
which  enlisted  man  and  officer  share  equally. 

Forty-seven  Made  One 

LAST  September  and  October  a  detachment  of 
i  twenty-eight  “graduates”  of  this  system  of 
training,  representing  fourteen  nationalities, 
made  a  tour  of  the  country,  giving  visible  proof  that 
the  army  “melting  pot”  does  actually  melt.  These 
men,  none  of  whom  knew  the  English  language  in 
May,  drilled  and  talked  in  English  before  thousands 
of  men  and  women.  They  were  neither  ignorant  nor 
abashed ;  they  knew  that  they  spoke  the  language 
well  enough  to  talk  freely  before  born  Americans. 
They  have  written  scores  of  letters  to  their  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends;  it  is  from  these  that  the  extracts 
quoted  above  were  taken. 

As  T  write  there  are  800  men  in  the  Camp  Upton 
classroom.  Including  native-born  Americans,  they 
represent  forty-seven  nationalities.  Of  the  gradu 
ates,  most  have  gone  into  one  or  another  of  the  voea 
tional  schools  of  the  army;  when  their  period  ot 
enlistment  is  over  they  will  be  trained  and  expert 
workers.  But  that  is  not  all. 

The  men  who  came  to  Camp  Upton  illiterate  and 
uninformed  will  leave  it  citizens,  fit  to  take  their 
place  in  the  national  life.  They  will  have  received 
specific  trade  training  in  addition  to  their  educa 
Hon  in  English.  Best  of  all,  they  will  have  caught 
a  cadence  even  more  important  than  the  cadence.  ot 
the  drill  field — the  cadence  of  American  life,  the 
army  will  have  taught  them  to  speak,  read,  write, 
and  think  American. 


I’d  Love  to  Live  in  Juarez 

B\  E  M  E  K  S  0  JN  H  0  U  G  li 


TD  love  to  live  in  Juarez,  on  the  restful  Ri°Urande, 

[  Where  a  nice,  new  little  war  is  pulled  off  daily 

in  the  land;  . 

Where  there’s  cactus  in  the  pillows  and  chiggers 

An^ou  sleep  out  in  the  willows  till  another  busy  day ; 
Where  the  creed  of  social  labor  isn’t  written  in  t  e 

Andaman  can  shoot  his  neighbor  if  he  doesn’t  like 
his  looks. 

Oh  I’d  like  to  live  in  Juarez  for  perhaps  a  day  oi  two  - 
I’d  love  to  live  in  Juarez— say,  honest,  wouldn  t  you. 

Aguardiente  and  dinero — the  damsel  and  the  dance 
Sombrero  on  his  forehead  and  a  pistol  in  bis  pants— 
In  plaza  and  bodega,  in  casa  and  corral, 

There’s  a  husky  hombre  negre  lying. hid  to 

you  hell —  . 

Whether  Villa  or  Carranza,  just  prepare  to  meet 

your  God,  ,  ,  ~ 

For  each  new  Presidente  has  a  brand-new  tn.ng 

I’d  love  to  live  in  Juarez,  for  there’s  such  a  lot  to  do; 
I’d  love  to  live  in  Juarez— say,  honest,  wouldn  t  yon. 

The  Jefe  Politico,  and  the  bully  buckaroo. 

The  padres  and  soldados,  and  the  Presidente  too. 
They’ll  visit  at  your  rancho,  you  can  bet  your  bottom 

bone —  . 

Viva  Mayheko  veeayho  and  el  revolucion  . 

Oh,  war  with  wine  and  women  makes  quite  a  pleasant 

lot,  ,  , 

And  it’s  easier  than  working  for  what  you  haven  t 

--  Oh/I’d  love  to  live  in  Juarez  with  the  bandits  coming 

through —  9 

I’d  love  to  lire  in  Juarez — say ,  honest,  wouldn  t  you. 


I’d  like  the  life  in  Juarez  with  a  rifle  on  my  knee 
The  while  a  low  and  sweet  guitar  was  making  melody 
If  a  man  has  four  frijoles,  that’s  quite  enough  tor 

If  a  man’s  alive  at  sunup,  he’s  that  much  to  the 

HeUn  eat  down  in  the  cellar  and  sleep  on  top  bis 
house 

To  dodge  a  little  feller  with  a  rifle  and  a  souse. 

Oh,  I’d  love  to  live  in  Juarez,  where  the  sky  is  fair 

and  blue;  9 

I’d  love  to  live  in  Juarez— say,  honest,  wouldn  t  yon. 

A  new  flag  every  morning  and  a  new  chief  every  eve; 
A  murder  every  minute  that  a  greaser  gets  a  peeve; 
A  new  law  every  minute,  a  new  man  come  to  powei  , 
New  sieges  every  morning,  new  funerals  every  hour 
Oh  I’d  love  to  live  in  Juarez  for  just  a  day  or  two 
With  a  bunch  of  Yankee  doughboys— say,  honest, 
wouldn’t  you? 

I’d  love  to  live  in  Juarez — si,  yo  tammen 
Till  they  learn  what  “Gates  Ajar”  is,  and  understand 
“Stay  When!” 
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IN  THE  ARENA:  TWO  OPPOSITE  E 


Carranza 

By  GEORGE  AGNEW  CHAMBERLAIN 

THREE  years  ago  Carranza  was  balanced  above 
a  quaking  military  bog;  twelve  months  later 
he  was  a  power  with  the  apparent  stability  of 
a  rock.  What  is  the  answer?  He  had  hit 
upon  a  formula.  He  had  discovered  that  by  taking 
one  part  sophistry,  two  parts  blood  money,  and  three 
parts  hatred  of  the  United  States  he  could  coagulate 
the  quagmire  under  him  into  synthetic  concrete.  He 
did  it  and  from  that  emplacement  he  has  systemati¬ 
cally  slapped  us  with  an  immunity  which  has  aston¬ 
ished  himself,  his  associates,  and  the  world  at  large. 

Few  men  have  ever  enjoyed  the  peculiar  power  of 
this  bewhiskered  chief.  Even  the  most  powerful  and 
bloody-minded  despots  of  the  past  have  been  civil 
(at  intervals,  anyhow)  to  citizens  of  friendly  powers. 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  had  a  sort  of  burly  good 
manners;  Caligula  himself,  and  Herod,  knew  the 
power  of  fair  words;  and  scowling  old  King  John 
spoke  softly  enough  to  the  British  barons  at  Runny- 
mede.  But  this  man  Carranza!  .  .  . 

A  Man  of  Three  Virtues 

HE  is  a  tomb,  a  cave  of  silence,  speaking  only  by 
echo.  In  the  two  years  during  which  I  was 
consul  general  of  the  United  States  at  Mexico 
City  I  spoke  to  him  only  twice.  Nothing  remarkable 
about  that.  But  in  the  same  period  of  time  the  am¬ 
bassador  (representing  the  person  of  our  President) 
had  barely  a  dozen  interviews  with  Carranza,  and  if 
he  ever  persuaded  this  Mexican  sphinx  to  express  an 
opinion,  the  world  has  yet  to  learn  of  it. 

Carranza  could  be  genial  enough  in  a  casual  way 
with  a  few  cronies,  but  when  it  came  to  talking  to 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  he  became 
a  clam  and  delivered  his  kicks  by  proxy.  The  first 
of  these  kicks  was  handed  out  tentatively  as  one 
who  says  “Go  to  blazes!”  under  his  breath  to  a  man 
twice  his  size.  But  the  last  had  the  wallop  of  a 
Missouri  mule.  Why?  Because  we  asked  for  it,  got 
it,  and  asked  for  more.  That’s  half  the  answer.  The 
other  half  is  that  Carranza  has  been  growing  in 
power  like  the  green  bay  tree. 

What  was  his  situation  three  years  ago  ?  Through 
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opportune  turns  of 
wheel  of  fortune  and  [ 
effective  moral  aid  of] 
United  States  he  fo| 
himself  at  the  head 
nominal  Mexican  govel 
ment  so  insecure  in  evq 
element  which  tends 
ward  stability  amc 
normal  peoples  that 
position  appeared  ab:1 
lutely  untenable.  Bef 4 
him  stretched  a  roif 
road  strewn  with 
rocks  of  growing  defic 
internal  disorders,  cl| 
oring  claims,  and  hec 
by  the  endless  bywaj 
reconstruction.  Bel 
him  was  a  record! 
prowess  by  the  grac^ 
luck  and,  lurking 
shadow,  the  enigmj 
cally  smiling  face: 
half  a  dozen  gener 
any  one  of  whom  col 
have  pushed  the  Suprea 
Chief  off  his  rickety  pa 
estal  by  the  raising  ofl 
little  finger.  What  sa\J 
him?  His  difficulties  il 
the  echoing  emptinl 
of  the  national  lanl 
He  was  heir  to  a  hej 
age  which  no  one 
vied  him. 

The  months  of  gr^ 
granted  him  by  that 
gle  condition  proved 
forcing  house  for  el^ 
ments  of  greatness 
Carranza,  wholly  unsus 
pected  by  his  quiesceif 
rivals  or  the  public 
large.  He  had  no  arder 

admirers  even  among  his  own  people.  He  was 
solutely  devoid  of  the  magnetism  of  a  popular  leade 
he  was  unsupported  by  any  spectacular  achievement 
insecure  in  his  hold  on  imaginations  easily  fired  by^ 
eloquence.  He  lacked,  in  comparison  with  certain 
of  his  forerunners,  the 
loud-mouthed  echoing  of 
grandiloquent  ideals 
from  a  host  of  hungry 
satellites.  All  expected 
him  to  fall  as  a  matter 
of  course;  none  had  a 
motive  for  hastening  the 
empty  debacle,  and  as  a 
result  he  gained  time. 

To  none  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  had  time  brought 
anything  but  disaster, 
for  Mexico  is  the  home 
country  of  the  coup  d’etat, 
of  fame  bom  overnight, 
and  of  man  in  breathless 
and  often  ridiculous  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  event.  But 
Carranza  was  different. 

He  had  three  virtues 
highly  praised  among 
mortals,  but  seldom  ex¬ 
ercised  because  their 
power  is  so  slow  in  accu¬ 
mulation:  silence,  pa¬ 
tience,  immobility.  Be¬ 
hind  that  triple  screen 
he  sat  like  some  hiber¬ 
nating  insect  and  pro¬ 
jected  his  antennae,  Luis 
Cabrera,  Alberto  Pani, 

Rafael  Nieto,  all  civilians, 
into  the  surrounding  at¬ 
mosphere,  feeling  out  the 
calm  before  the  storm. 

He  was  at  a  momen¬ 
tous  parting  of  the  ways, 
but  how  far  he  sensed 
the  fact  at  that  stage  of 
the  game  will  never  be 
known,  for  such  words 
as  come  from  the  mouth 
( Continued  on  page  46) 
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asetts  kept  in  mind 
less,  and  that  when 
|rds  may  go  there. 

Ian  navy.  Will  it  be 
who  see  in  Jellicoe  s 
|wer  on  the  seas. 

Ifore  the  Board  of 
ladian  newspaper, 
from  a  Canadian 
Ive  come  to  Collier’s 
panada  are  drifting. 
>>e  is  an  explanation 
|d  that  the  explana- 
ist  of  our  northern 
Jeep  her  sea  suprem- 
lanadians  themselves 

|e  dame  of  bitterness, 
our  Canadian  corre- 
—JKttitude.  Man  for  man. 
— ^^incomparably  greater  than 
things  we  know,  it  is  forgotten 

JRTyou  put  up  a  great  game,  and  we  know  it 
BPPPWB  Wre  near  you.  Over  on  this  aide  we  re  pretty  sure 
TZ.  friendship  Canada.  If  anything  is  going  wrong,  let  oui 
>le  know,  not  our  politicians.  We  are  your  kind  and  you  are  ours. 


Otherwise  Stagnancy 

0  get  good  railway  service  every  family  in  I th“  "frfj 
to  be  nutting  an  investment  averaging  one  hundred  dollars  pe 
i  in  our  raifroads-,  at  present  the  rate  of  investment  is  a  small 

Our'  unsolved  railroad  problem  is  argued  too  much  as  a  political 
nest  a  labor  arena,  a  hotbed  of  talk  about  increased  rad- 
id  charges  incidentally,  it  is  said  that  freight  rates  have  gone 
only  twenty  cents  for  every  dollar  of  increase  in  the  average  o 
ier  things  Suppose  we  go  back  to  railroading  itself.  Railroad  g 
work  applied  To  get  a  result-the  most  needed  result  in  our  na- 
»nal  life— distribution — moving  things.  The  rock  bottom  of  Ameri- 
n  railroading  is  that  a  freight  car  can  go  somewhere  or  anywhere 
the  United  States.  Build  on  that.  Corporations,  commissions 
wvers  and  experts,  as  well  as  managers  and  workers,  ought  to  be 
the  railroad  business  to  serve  that  end.  Congress  ought  to  join  in 
at  single  purpose.  A  man  could  spend  his  life  valuing  his  legs 
imputing  unit  costs  per  step,  regulating  in  detail  his  method  of 
Tting  over  the  ground,  and  making  elaborate  joint  arrangements 
m  the  cooperation  of  his  head,  arms,  and  body.  Better  for  him 
i  walk  first  and  talk  afterward.  Transportation  is  not  simple 
jwadays,  but  let  us  remember  all  the  time  that  the  first  thing 
e  want  now  is  more  straight  railroading — and  more  railroads 
i  o  have  more  railroads  means  not  one  thing  less  than  national 
on  and  stagnancy. 


A  Leak  for  Reporters 

mmmmm  ■ 

iSIsssfss 

„nn  urhen  facts  in  themselves  are  big  and  dramatic  ine> 
need  little  embellishment.  Good  reporting  is  found  in  the  simplici  y 

wlt"he  “g:rvXf ^rurY^n^'and^n  tel. 'em 

pie;  they  are  above  par  just  now  m  this  office.  And  to  them iwe pa 
on  the  words  that  S.  S.  McClure,  years  ago  m  the  day  of  his  g 

edi“'  "Ye  great  essay,  and  that  is  a  set  of  facts 
so  seTlorth  that' the  reader  is  forced  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
that  he  adopts  as  his  own.” 

Whipped-Cream  News 

A  PROMINENT  dailv  newspaper  furnishes  you  with  a  convenient 

A  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  the  American  people  mean  when 

Riev  ask  for  less  propaganda  and  more  straight  news.  No  doubt 

hese  headlines  gave  joy  to  one  side  of  the  Peace  Treaty  controversy 
these  neaaime.  g  .1  Was  this  joy  based  upon  the  fact 

that  the  reader  not  only  failed  to 
gain  a  true  impression,  but  was  led 
into  false  belief?  The  only  facts  we 
find  in  the  news  of  the  opinions 
in  the  London  press  to  justify  the 
headlines  are  these: 

The  “Daily  Mail”  regrets  that  the  Allies 
had  to  act  without  America  in  the  Near 
East.  Although  hope  of  America  s  co¬ 
operation  is  disappointed  for  the  moment, 
belief  is  expressed  in  America’s  dismtei- 
estedness  and  generosity.  The  “Morning 
Telegraph”  says  that  American  opinion 
shows  little  disposition  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  Near  East.  “The  Chronicle 
regrets  the  uncertainty  of  the  United 
States,  and  says  Americans  should  awake 
to  the  fact  that  their  delays  will  be  a  fair 
rival  to  the  cost  of  war.  The  “Daily  News 

,  V,  1  1  n  league  even  if  perverse  fate  decrees  a  league  without 
believes  there  should  be  a  leagu  T>  Government  itself  is  not  in 

America;  but  it  expresses  in  Post>-  criticized  Lloyd  George  for  try- 

earnest  about  the  league.  for^* nutting  his  money  on  the  wrong  horse 

blunders.”  It  attacked  the 

1.SS  Z  ahould  he  scrapped  as  a  failure. 

Use  your  own  judgment. 


LAMENTSOUR  DELAY 

(Editorial  Comment  on  Lloyd  | 
I  George’s  Speech  Points  to 
t  Heavy  Cost  of  Senate’s 
Failure  to  Act. 


A  RIVAL  TO  COST  OF  WAR 
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Some  Opinion  Still  Has 
“Generosity  and  DIs 


Faith  In  t 
, Interested¬ 


ness’ 


of  America. 


Progress 

WHFN  the  old  transport  Buford  started  churning  the  sludge 
,  rpakpd  waters  of  the  lower  harbor  on  her  way  to  soviet  land, 

Si 

S  Y  1  Yof  “  "  man’s  » 

t  .e  °0,TT1.  d  tbe  Great  War.  Greenbackism  died  out,  free  silver 

g0YTY;r?he  Knights  of  Labor  faded  away,  prohibition  and 
YYan  suffraY  won  The  bicycle,  the  safety  razor  the  trolley  car. 
the  gas  engine  bvdroelectric  plants,  oil  burners,  wireless  telegrap  5  ’ 
the  airplane  the  steam  turbine,  skyscrapers,  subways,  hardened  stee 
and  other  marvels  innumerable  wrought  mightily  on  the ■  fabnc  ot 
our  civilization.  Leaning  over  the  rail  of  the  Buford,  a  little  stoute  , 
a  fittle  grayer,  glaring  at  tbe  fantastic  Manhattan  sky  line  from 
behind  those  scholarly  horn-rimmed  glasses  with  vmces  made  more 
strident  bv  thirty  years  ot  preaching,  Alex,  Emma  &  Company 
poured  out  the  same  old  bunk.  Almost  alone  in  the  renewing,  grow¬ 
ing  upclimbing  world.  Alex  and  Emma  and  their  fellow  passenge  r 
had  lived  with  us  in  whining,  incurable  changelessness  And  they 

brooded  over  tbe  thought  that  they  were  m  advance  of  then  times. 

•  •  •< 
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The  Nation's  Opinion 

MOST  Americans  want  to  know  what  the  different  parts  of 
the  country  are  thinking.  We  have  asked  a  number  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  all  over  the  United  States  to  send  us 
expressions  from  their  editorial  writers.  Here  follows  that  of 
James  H.  MacLennan  of  the  “Rocky  Mountain  News”  of  Denver, 
written  for  Collier’s 

Out  of  the  Travail  of  Ludlow 

FIVE  and  a  half  years  ago  the  “Ludlow  Massacre”  took  place 
in  the  southern  Colorado  coal  fields,  the  climax  to  an  industrial 
war,  common  to  the  State. 

Women  and  children  were 
killed  by  fire  from  the 
Colorado  National  Guard 
or  through  suffocation  in 
seeking  shelter  in  pits. 

The  guard  was  sent  there 
to  “maintain  order.”  We 
all  know  what  that  means 
in  a  strike.  Owners  of 
property  are  not  “dis¬ 
orderly.”  The  miners, 
largely  from  central  Eu¬ 
rope,  encouraged  by 
American  leaders,  believed 
it  to  be  a  war  of  extinction 
and  defied  the  “constituted 
authorities.” 

The  principal  mines 
were  owned  by  a  Rocke¬ 
feller  -  controlled  corpora¬ 
tion.  This  was  the  appeal¬ 
ing,  dynamic  feature  of 
the  affair  that  limned  Lud¬ 
low  on  the  nation’s  screen. 

New  York  may  not  have 
forgotten  the  hue  and  cry 
over  at  26  Broadway.  Con¬ 
gress  took  cognition.  The 
President  appointed  the 
Walsh  industrial  commis¬ 
sion.  What  Congress  did, 
what  the  Walsh  commis¬ 
sion  recommended,  is  of 
little  interest  now ;  they 
contributed  nothing  of 
lasting  influence. 

But  from  the  Ludlow 
outbreak  came  the  “Rocke¬ 
feller  plan.” 

Also  from  the  Ludlow 
exposures  came  an  awak¬ 
ening  among  the  people  of 
Colorado.  Too  much  noto¬ 
riety  from  labor  wars  was 
hurtful.  Colorado  had  been 
the  training  ground  for 
“Big  Bill”  Haywood  and 
his  Western  Federation 
of  Miners.  Foreign-owned 
corporations — and  to  them 
Colorado  might  have  been  Timbuktu — were  playing  into  the  hands 
of  such  men  by  opposing  all  reasonable  industrial  reforms  and  using 
legislatures  and  courts  to  defeat  them.  It  was  an  eternal  warfare 
between  capital  and  labor. 

After  Ludlow  the  personal  equation  came  to  the  front  for  the  first 
time.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  appeared  on  the  scene  with  his 
industrial-sociological  adviser.  He  “mixed”  it  with  the  employees, 
danced  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  found  out  a  whole  lot 
of  things  that  were  not  in  his  cosmogony.  For  one  thing  he  learned 
regarding  the  beneficiaries  of  strikes.  The  more  strikes,  the  greater 
the  violence,  the  richer  became  the  sheriff’s  office,  private  detective 
agencies,  and  politicians  in  the  mining  territory.  His  orders  broke 
up  the  ring.  He  adopted  a  humanizing  policy  for  the  coal  camps 
and  his  steel  works.  Model  dwellings,  well-constructed  schoolhouses 
and  churches  have  been  provided  “on  company  account.”  The  women 


are  satisfied ;  the  children  are  assured  education ;  the  men  have 
their  clubhouses.  The  worker  can  discuss  grievances  with  superin¬ 
tendent  and  general  manager,  or  higher  up  if  need  be.  Other  cor¬ 
porations  as  an  economic  necessity  have  had  to  follow  suit. 

The  State  about  the  same  time  adopted  remedial  legislation,  in¬ 
cluding  a  liberal  workmen’s  compensation  law  and  industrial  arbi¬ 
tration  to  head  off  strikes  and  lockouts. 

Results :  During  the  active  war  period  Colorado,  the  former  in¬ 
dustrial  cockpit  of  the  country,  went  without  a  strike  of  any  conse¬ 
quence.  Not  a  call  had  to  be  made  on  the  authorities  for  help. 
During  the  recent  coal  strike  Colorado  mines  were  able  to  furnish 
trainloads  of  coal  to  Eastern  States.  When  the  strike  was  called 
at  least  50  per  cent  remained  at  work.  Immediately  on  the  issuance 

of  the  injunctive  writ  from 
Indianapolis  production 
reached  70  or  80  per  cent 
of  normal.  An  open  shop 
prevails  in  90  per  cent  of 
the  coal  mines.  But  by 
common  instinct  the 
miners  remain  in  the 
union.  They  reason,  not 
openly,  of  course,  that  the 
“Rockefeller  plan”  is  the 
work  of  a  single  individ¬ 
ual,  who  may  weary  of 
well-doing  or  pass  from 
the  field.  If  the  principle 
underlying  it  were  on  a 
surer  foundation,  it  might 
be  different:  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  the  men  prefer  to  pay 
insurance  premiums  in  the 
form  of  dues  to  the  na¬ 
tional  labor  organization. 

Was  it  necessary  to 
have  “Ludlow”  before  in¬ 
dustrial  peace  came  to 
Colorado?  Was  the  phle¬ 
botomy  of  Europe  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  international 
arbitration  ? 

Our  Cozy  Review 

Government  owner¬ 
ship  has  been  tried  in 
the  Post  Office.  Burleson 
says  the  P.  0.  won  the  war, 
invented  printing,  and  dis¬ 
covered  America.  The  ac¬ 
countants  say  of  the  P.  O. 
that  they  can’t  account 
for  it.  .  .  .  Government 
management  has  been 
tried  on  the  railroads. 
Happy  days  for  the  horse 
and  the  hoarse  laugh,  the 
gas  wagons  and  the  gas 
bags,  walk  and  talk !  Now 
the  Administration  wants 
to  hand  back  the  roads. 
Twenty-four  years  of  pro¬ 
hibition  may  squeeze 
everything  dry,  but  can  it  compete  with  twenty-four  months  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  management?  .  .  .  Government  ownership  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  also  ran.  ...  It  was  announced  by  General  Pershing’s  political 
managers  that  General  Pershing  is  not  in  politics.  .  .  .  Secretary 
Daniels,  the  Editor  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  has  been  giving  medals  to 
those  officers  who  lost  ships  in  the  war ;  hope  no  one  says  anything 
about  booby  prizes  for  bridge  losers.  .  .  .  Rockefeller  gave  away 
another  hundred  million ;  the  country  is  drawing  quite  an  income 
from  the  owners  of  its  natural  resources.  .  .  .  The  Heavenly  Feet 
Association  has  been  formed  in  China  to  prevent  foot-binding.  Chi¬ 
cago  propaganda?  ...  A  North  Carolina  woman  arrested  for  moon- 
shining.  Her  husband  bailed  her  out.  He  is  quoted  as  saying: 
“With  all  her  faults  I  love  her  still.”  .  .  .  Fewer  resolutions  broken 
on  this  January;  the  Government  little  by  little  is  taking  over  the 
whole  resolution  industry.  , 
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...  ....  .  oa-  .....  iike  a  trincess  and  we  all  worshiped  her.  lm  very  sorry  to  nave  seen  ne,  again” 

‘When  Theodora  came  into  a  room  it  was  as  if  o  light  went  on.  ..  .  She  was  like  a  princess, 


CHANGELING— Part  II 


THE  family  discussed  the  question  of  the  love 
letters  a  little  while  longer,  for  small  things 
were  of  interest  in  that  uneventful  household, 
and  forgot  about  it.  But  the  general  opinion 
was  that  Daisibel  was  right— as  she  usually  was.  She 
had  taken  the  helm  of  that  rather  inefficient  home. 

She  had  matured  into  a  poised,  loud-voiced,  dogged 
person,  with  much  of  her  mother’s  heavy,  just  kind¬ 
ness  The  efforts  she  had  made  to  keep  up  to  Theo 
in  the  days  of  Theo’s  brilliance  had  given  her  a 
capacity  for  hard  work  which  made  her  a  success 
in  her  own  line.  She  was  contentedly  unmarried, 
rather  jolly  and  auntlike  already  with  men,  by  the 
time  she  was  twenty-six  and  Theodora  a  couple  of 
years  older;  and  by  this  time  everyone  considered 
Daisibel  much  the  oldest.  Time  made  little  mark 
on  Theodora,  who  had  tacitly  become  one  of  the 
younger  sisters,  to  be  run  by  Belle,  as  they  were 
trained  to  call  her  now,  for  their  own  good.  She 
was  as  much  and  as  willingly  under  Belle  s  guid¬ 
ance  as  little  Milly.  More,  indeed,  for  Milly  was 
twenty  and  engaged,  and  her  ring  made  her  feel 
independent. 

THEO  had  no  such  claim  to  respect.  So  she  took 
pullings-up  with  meekness,  knowing  herself  to  be 
absent-minded  and  apt  to  “do  things  in  a  dream,” 
except  for  her  fierce  mothering  of  Pussy,  the  young¬ 
est  sister.  Indeed,  Theo’s  whole  attitude  to  life  had 
become  meek.  She  still  had  a  sort  of  independence 
which  was  self-respect,  but  beneath  it,  too  palpable, 
was  that  pathetic  eagerness  to  please  which  you  so 
often  see  in  gentle-natured,  neglected  women.  Theo 
had  learned  before  she  was  twenty  that  if  she 
wanted  people  to  like  her  she  must  pay  by  doing 
things  for  them — to  buy  a  little  gratitude.  She 
scarcely  expected  even  that  from  men.  A  man  would 
meet  her  and  talk  to  her  for  five  minutes,  on  the 
strength  of  her  long  blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair  and 
Diana  figure;  then  he  would  discover  that  the  some¬ 
thing  which  makes  women  interesting  simply  was 
not  there,  and  go  as  soon  as  he  decently  could. 
Women  did  the  same  in  a  more  courteous  way. 

Theo  looked  a  little  hurt  and  wistful  sometimes 
when  some  man  or  woman  would  show  all  too  plainly 
that  they  thought  her  uninteresting,  but  she  never 
said  anything.  That  much  of  the  old  Elizabethan 
gallantry  was  left  to  her.  She  carried  herself 
straightly  and  proudly  still,  though  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  left  of  the  old  lissom,  unconscious  challenge  in 
her  beari/ng.  People  would  turn  to  look  at  her  walk¬ 
ing  f  A  the  ferry  to  her  office  every  morning.  But 
looked  twice.  The  something  that  holds 


the  eye  had  gone.  And  that  was  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  had  changed  so  little  as  to  be  more  like 
a  statue  to  her  former  self  than  anything  else 

It  was  to  this  unchangedness  that  she  owed  her 
recognition  by  Leila  Graves.  She  was  walking 
swiftly  from  the  ferry  as  usual,  intent  on  shop¬ 
ping,  for  it  was  a  holiday  for  her,  when  somebody  s 
motor  pulled  up  sharply,  and  she  heard  a  voice  call¬ 
ing  her.  She  turned,  and  saw  an  opulent  rose  oi 
a  woman,  furred  to  the  eyes,  waving  a  white-gloved 
hand  at  her. 

“Theo  Woods!  It  is  Theo!”  said  the  lovely  lady 
delightedly,  and  swept  her  impetuously  into  the  seat 
beside  her.  Theo  came  with  the  dazed  docility  of 
her  older  years,  but  it  was  a  full  minute  before  she 
had  the  clue.  “Leila  Graves— don’t  you  know  me, 
goosie!  Oh,  don’t  say  I’m  changed  as  much  as  that!” 

Then  Theo  placed  her,  and  remembered  hearing, 
indifferently  as  she  heard  most  things,  that  Leila 
had  married  a  rich  man  whom  she  had  met  at  her 
father’s  hotel,  and  lived  in  New  York  now. 

Leila  laughed;  the  same  honest,  gay  laugh  Theo 
remembered,  and  it  turned  her  somehow  into  the  girl 
she  had  known,  in  spite  of  the  careful  dressing  of 
the  black  curls  and  the  film  of  powder  over  the  rosy 
cheeks.  Leila  looked  her  age,  as  Theo  didn’t.  But 
she  was  so  alive  that  her  dangerous  skirting  of  over¬ 
plumpness  was  a  thing  you  liked.  Theo  vaguely 
felt  the  difference  between  them,  and  wished  that 
Belle  was  there  to  tell  her  what  to  do.  Nobody 
ever  overawed  Belle. 

Meanwhile  Leila  talked  straight  ahead  in  the  old 
way.  “I’m  going  to  let  everything  I’d  planned  go 
to  the  winds.  It  was  only  a  hen  luncheon  and  a  silly 
old  tea,  anyway.  It  isn’t  every  day  you  discover 
your  long-lost  chum.  Just  think,  Theo,  it’s  fourteen 
years  since  you  went  away.  And  all  this  time  I  ve 
wondered  about  you  and  where  you  were  and  what 
you  were  doing — and  here  you  are! 

“It’s  very  kind  of  you  to  give  up  your  engage¬ 
ments  for  me,”  Theo  answered  lamely,  feeling  the 
stiff  inadequateness  of  her  words  as  she  spoke.  But 
Leila  had  never  been  a  very  sensitive  or  observant 
person.  She  went  on  talking  to  Theo,  carried  along 
by  her  own  excitement.  For  a  minute  Theo’s  cheeks 
colored  in  the  old  way,  and  she  felt  a  spark  of  the 
old  self  come  back  in  the  echo  of  Leila’s  belief  that 
it  was  there.  Then  it  faded,  and  she  was  again  the 
inarticulate  Theo  of  to-day. 

Whether  Leila  felt  the  difference  in  her  or  not, 
she  went  on  pouring  out  chatter  about  such  of  their 
schoolmates  as  she  had  kept  in  sight.  Wanda  Bailey 
was  a  musical-comedy  star — that  shy  little  thing 
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with  the  eyelashes!  Hetty  Christie,  after  getting 
herself  talked  about  in  every  way  known  to  the 
backbiting  Park,  had  married  the  boy  next  door 
to  her,  and  was  a  leading  soprano  in  the  church 
choir.  She  had  three  children.  Gypsy  Donovan  was 
a  commercial  traveler — of  all  things  for  a  girl  to 
be !  Naomi  Ainslie  wrote  books,  all  by  herself  in 
a  studio.  Harold  Griggs  was  in  the  paper  business, 
and  Anderson  Gray  had  died  of  typhoid  just  as  he 
got  back  from  his  honeymoon.  The  Ferrier  boys 
were  doing  splendidly  till  the  war  started;  Ethan  had 
put  himself  through  medical  school,  and  all.  He  was 
in  the  medical  corps  now,  of  course.  Quincy  had 
made  heaps  of  money  as  a  broker,  but  he  was  in 
Europe  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  stayed  there 
to  enlist.  (This  was  all  before  the  war  suddenly  sat 
down  flat  and  ended — just  a  little  while  befoie.)  She 
would  get  some  of  them  up  to  see  Theo.  She  nevei 
met  any  one  of  them  without  having  them  ask  about 
Theo  and  wonder  what  she  was  doing. 

Did  Theo  remember  the  time  when  she  and  Gypsy 
and  Leila  had  written  Harold  Griggs  a  note,  and  then 
made  him  wait  outside  her  door  three  hours  in  the 
rain,  for  her  to  wave  a  handkerchief  at  him?  And 
the  time  Anderson  Gray  was  caught  by  the  teacher 
kissing  Leila’s  Geometry  where  she  had  touched  it. 

THEO’S  eyes  brightened  as  she  listened.  Those 
far-off  childish  triumphs  were  comforting  to  hear 
about,  though  she  couldn’t  make  them  seem  ever 
to  have  been  her  own.  The  audacious  and  all-con¬ 
quering  child  who  had  led  a  half  dozen  other  wild 
children  through  a  dozen  wild  adventures  seemed 
to  her  somebody  else — some  young  princess  ancestor 
of  whom  she  might  be  dimly  proud.  No  more.  She 
tried  desperately  to  be  that  girl  through  luncheon 
with  Leila  at  a  fashionable  restaurant,  after  which 
they  went  up  to  Leila’s  lovely  little  apartment  and 
sat  by  the  wood  fire.  She  tried  still  as  she  was 
motored  down  to  the  ferry,  picking  up  Leila’s 
husband,  whose  name  was  Billy  Minton,  by  the 
way.  And  she  tried  to  make  herself  think  that  she 

had  succeeded.  ... 

She  reported  it  all  to  her  family,  of  course,  at  the 
supper  table.  So  little  happened  to  any  of  them  that 
everything  had  to  be  recounted  at  length,  and  was 
usually  discussed  for  a  week  afterward.  This  counted 

as  a  great  adventure.  „ 

“You  make  a  fuss  over  that  Leila  Graves,  Iheo, 
her  father  advised,  wagging  his  sandy-gray  head 
wisely.  He  had  grown  a  little  foolish  as  he  became 
older,  and  less  conscious  of  his  own  mental  processes. 
He  didn’t  feel  ( Continued  on  page  21) 
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Art  Metal  interiors  for  bank  or  public 
building  are  inexpressibly  beautiful 


the  amount  of  business  done, 
but  because  Art  Metal  designs 
unquestionably  keep  alive  and 
adapt  for  modern  business  use, 
those  standards  of  art  as  laid  down 
for  us  by  Old  World  masters. 

We  enjoy  the  confidence  of  and 
assist  the  best  architects.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  problems  of  filing, 
office  system  and  arrangement 
guarantees  an  interior 
floor  plan  that  will  prove 
the  most  economical 
and  will  work  for  great 
efficiency. 


The  exceptional  force  of  over  100 
Art  Metal  Construction  Company 
engineers  and  designers  create  in 
bronze,  steel  and  marble,  only 
those  fixtures  which  work  for 
efficiency,  lasting  convenience 
and  greater  comfort. 

Authentic  in  line  and  expression, 
Art  Metal  interiors  for  library,  in¬ 
stitution,  bank  and  public  build¬ 
ing,  to  be  seen  through¬ 
out  the  country,  have 
proved  our  right  to  lead¬ 
ership.  And  this  leader¬ 
ship  is  due  not  alone  to 
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Just  before  the  Auction. 
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Park  of  253  Miscellaneous  Used  Trucks,  waiting  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

$7 50,000.00  and  an  average  depreciation  of  over  60 per  cent . 


Representing  an  initial  investment  of 


Who  gets  the  Advantage 


IONDITIONS  will 
settle  themselves  as 
soon  as  every  man 
figures  his  prices  on  a  rock- 
bottom  basis,”  says  an  in¬ 
ternational  authority  on 
Commerce. 

“Inflation  in  one  line 
means  inflation  all  along  the 
line.  No  man  knows  where 
he  stands.  The  only  advan¬ 
tage  is  with  the  shrewd 
trader.” 

FROM  the  very  start  the 
Packard  Company  has 
made  the  rock-bottom  price 
one  of  its  foundation  prin¬ 
ciples. 

The  Packard  list  price  is  net. 


The  Packard  Truck  is  built 
to  give  assured  Transpor¬ 
tation  for  ten  years  and  more. 

A  truck  of  unified  design 
and  construction.  A  Packard 
creation — not  an  assembled 
truck. 

Each  part  a  Packard  part — 
designed  for  its  type  of  truck, 
with  the  same  factor  of  ser¬ 
vice  as  every  other  part. 
Subject  to  rigid  Packard  in¬ 
spection  clear  back  to  the 
ore  in  the  mine  and  the 
standing  timber  in  the  forest. 

The  Packard  Company  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  when  the  mer¬ 
chant,  the  industrial  man,  the 


farmer,  buys  a  truck  he  is 
really  buying  transportation . 

What  he  is  looking  for  is 
net  results — net  costs  —  net 
values. 

THE  Packard  Company 
are  experts  in  Transpor¬ 
tation.  Every  activity  of  the 
Packard  Organization  comes 
down  to  this  one  great  ser¬ 
vice — transportation  at  net 
cost. 

The  man  who  buys  a  Pack¬ 
ard  Truck  gets  it  on  the  basis 
of  dollar  for  dollar  value — 
not  because  he  is  a  “  shrewd 
trader,”  but  because  the 
truck  is  built  and  priced 
that  way. 


“Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One” 
PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 
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the  necessity  of  hiding  his  motives  from  himself  so 
carefully.  “You  don’t  know  what  you  may  get  out 
of  it  if  she’s  as  rich  as  all  that.”  . 

Theo  colored  up.  “I  don’t  want  to  get  anything 
out  of  it,”  she  answered.  “She  was  lovely  to  me. 

“Then  it’s  only  decent  for  you  to  be  nice  to  her. 

I  remember  how  she  used  to  tag  round  after  you. 
She’d  probably  be  as  crazy  over  you  as  ever,  give 
her  the  chance,”  said  Daisibel  more  gracefully  than 
her  father,  but  to  the  same  general  effect. 

“Lots  of  rich  people  in  New  York  don  t  have  any 
friends/’  chimed  in  young  Milly  wisely.  “I’ve  read 
stories  about  it.  Like  as  not  she  was  awful  glad 
to  see  a  face  she  knew.” 

Theo,  remembering  Leila’s  careless  mention  ot  a 
tea  and  a  luncheon  dropped  for  old  sake’s  sake,  was 
not  so  sure.  But  the  family,  to  whom  less  happened 
than  even  in  old  years,  went  on  discussing  the  en¬ 
counter  in  all  its  phases,  and  deciding  individually 
what  Theo  should  proceed  to  do  in  order  to  keep 
Leila’s  friendship,  until  Theodora  almost  wished  she 
hadn’t  dutifully  reported  her  day. 

MEANWHILE  warm-hearted  Leila  was  telling 
her  Billy  all  about  it,  and  trying  to  discover 
why  Theo  had  left  her  so  unmoved. 

“I  tell  you,  Billy,  she  was  wonderful!”  she  insisted 
plaintively.  “I  think  I  must  have  turned  into  a  hor¬ 
rid,  heartless  person,  or  grown  awfully  old,  not  to 
have  any  feelings  about  her.” 

Her  husband  shook  his  practical,  close-clipped 
head.  “Never  saw  a  stupider  girl.  Didn’t  even 
walk  right— jerked.  Good-looking  enough  if  you  like 
that  rangy  kind,  but  a  fearful  bore.” 

Leila  sprang  to  the  defense  of  her  old  idol.  Why, 
whenever  I  run  across  anybody  from  the  Park  the 
first  thing  they  say,  nearly,  is:  ‘Have  you  heard  any¬ 
thing  of  Theo?  I  suppose  she’s  made  a  brilliant 
match,  or  had  some  sort  of  a  wonderful  career.’” 

He  shook  his  head  again  and  reached  for  the 
matches — they  were  finishing  dinner.  “You  can’t 
convince  me.  You  were  a  little  girl  with  a  school¬ 
girl  crush  on  her.  She  was  never  really  anything 

like  that.”  „ 

“I  could  bring  a  dozen  people  to  prove  it,  said 

Leila  spiritedly.  “I  know  she 
isn’t  even  interesting  now.  But 
she’s  turned  into  something 
else.  She  was  wonderful.” 

“You’re  dreaming,  honey. 

There  isn’t  a  sane  human  being 
in  the  world  who  would  back 
you  up.  It’s  just  your  own 
nice  way  of  looking  at  things. 

“Is  it  a  bet?”  demanded 
Leila  unexpectedly. 

He  nodded  calmly.  “The 
furs  you  want  against — well, 

I’d  have  to  pay  for  both  sides. 

The  furs  against  your  letting 
me  have  my  way  the  next  time 
you  want  yours!” 

“Fair  enough,”  said  Leila  as 
she  rose  and  walked  defiantly 
to  the  telephone.  “I’ll  get 
Naomi  to  start  on.  And  she 
.can  help  me  get  some  one  else 
in  a  hurry,  because  she’s  a 
celebrity,  and  Park  people 
hunt  her  up.” 

Naomi,  the  celebrity,  an¬ 
swered  with  an  awed  thrill  in 
her  ordinarily  unimpassioned 
voice:  “TheoWoods?  Of  course 
I’d  come — miles!  Whom  shall 
I  try  for?  Clarence  Griggs? 

But  there’d  have  to  be  his 
wife.” 

Mrs.  Griggs  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  for  money,  and  showed  it 
too  much.  One  did  not  invite 
her  unless  expediency  impelled. 

“Do  you  think  you  could  get 
your  cousin  Ethan?”  suggested 
Leila.  “He  hasn’t  gone  over 
yet,  has  he?” 

“Not  yet,  I  think.  Aunt 
Lucina  says  they  keep  him 
pretty  busy,  but  I’ll  try  for 
him  at  Upton.  He  knew  Theo 
pretty  well,  didn’t  he?” 

“He  had  a  wild  case  on  her.” 

“Did  he?”  said  his  cousin  indifferently.  “I  didn’t 
know.  Well,  then,  I’ll  get  Ethan  if  I  can;  Clarence 
Griggs  if  I  can’t.  I’m  afraid  it  will  have  to  be 
Saturday  night.  They  work  him  very  hard.” 

“Good!”  said  Leila,  and  hung  up  the  telephone 
with  triumph  in  her  eye. 


Changeling 

Continued  from  page  18 

Theo  was  invited,  and  came  duly  on  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning.  She  was  not  specially  moved  by  the  prospect 
of  seeing  Ethan.  The  circumstances  of  the  old  hurt, 
so  far  as  her  conscious  mind  went,  were  entirely 
buried.  When  Daisibel  recalled  that  Ethan  had  been 
crazy  over  Theo,  the  girl’s  only  feeling  was  the  old 
dread  of  not  measuring  up  to  her  princess  self  of 
the  old  time.  She  was  much  more  excited  at  the 
prospect  of  Naomi,  whom  she  had  never  known  well, 
but  whose  books  she  had  seen  of  late.  She  had  never 
met  anyone  who  wrote  before,  tier  father  was  more 
excited  still. 

“I  don’t  see  why  you  can’t  drop  bookkeeping  and 
sit  down  and  write  a  novel.  You  were  a  lot  smarter 
than  Naomi  Ainslie,”  he  insisted  about  once  a  day 
till  the  moment  when  she  went,  and  Theo  answered 
him  patiently  each  time:  “All  right,  papa;  I’ll  try.” 

Her  tone  dragged  a  little  the  last  time  she  said  it, 
for  she  was  tired  from  being  up  the  night  before, 
letting  down  and  taking  in  Daisibel’s  black  dinner 
gown  to  fit  her.  It  was  a  wispy  thing,  but  it  looked 
well  on  Theo’s  tall  slenderness.  Considered  in  the 
abstract,  she  was  beautiful  as  she  came  out  from 
Leila’s  bedroom,  having  left  there  her  raincoat,  and 
walked  nervously  into  the  little  room  where  the 
others  waited.  But  the  feeling  of  pleasure  that 
beauty  must  give  to  be  recognized  as  such  was  so 
lacking  that  they  scarcely  thought  her  pretty  at  all. 

For  her  own  impressions  she  admired  at  first 
sight,  most,  a  negligible  Celtic  poet  whom  Naomi 
had  brought  along  so  that  there  should  be  an  even 
number  of  men  and  women.  He  had  drifting  black 
hair  and  was  in  evening  dress,  and  possessed  a  super¬ 
cilious  air.  All  these  taken  together  awed  Theo  for 
quite  a  little  while — until  she  discovered  that  the 
others  were  merely  amused  by  him,  indeed. 

Naomi,  little  changed  from  the  smooth-haired, 
nervous-featured  child  of  old  except  for  eyeglasses 
and  a  capacity  for  laughter,  and  Ethan,  big  and 
immobile  in  his  khaki,  did  not  frighten  her  as  much 
as  she  had  expected.  They  seemed  easy  and  natural 


“Always?  You — you  never  thought  I  was  a  wicked  girl? 

Leila’s  husband  looked  after  her  throughout  din¬ 
ner,  telling  her  little  jokes  with  that  excellent  sem¬ 
blance  of  frank  enjoyment  which  is  a  part  of  the 
American  business  man’s  equipment.  She  enjoyed 
the  dinner  and  the  jokes  as  a  child  enjoys  the  light 
and  the  good  food  and  the  lighter  and  the  factitious 


feeling  of  being  in  things  for  the  moment,  which 
the  whole  party  gave  her. 

As  the  meal  went  on  she  noticed  Ethan  a  little 
more;  perhaps  because  of  some  glimmering  that  he 
was  secretly  watching  her.  She  looked  at  him  with 
a  little  curiosity.  He  was  big,  as  he  had  promised  to 
be,  and  rather  impressive  in  his  khaki.  He  had  ac¬ 
quired  poise  and  a  deliberate,  kindly  manner  which 
was  very  likable.  Altogether  an  ordinary  courteous 
gentleman,  with  the  mark  of  professionalism  already 
on  him;  not  strikingly  different  from  others  of  his 
type,  except  for  the  slight,  winning  stammer  which 
he  had  never  lost,  and  for  his  remarkable  eyes.  They 
were  still,  when  he  was  off  guard,  the  burning  eyes 
of  the  New  England  mystic — almost  fanatic — of  one 
who  would  go  to  any  length  for  conscience’  sake. 
Theo  saw  nothing  much  of  all  this.  She  had  never 
thought  about  people  a  great  deal. 

Through  the  dinner  and  the  rest  of  the  evening 
Theo,  unconscious  of  course  that  she  was  under  any 
special  scrutiny,  behaved  very  nicely.  She  was  quiet, 
that  was  all;  a  little  shy  of  the  poet,  and  formal 
with  the  others. 

She  had  to  go  early  because  her  father  was  still 
severe  if  she  stayed  out  late,  rarely  as  her  outings  hap¬ 
pened.  The  other  daughters  ignored  his  naggings  by 
now,  but  Theo  was  still  affected  by  them.  So  Naomi 
dispatched  her  well-trained  poet  to  the  ferry  with 
Theo,  as  she  and  Leila  had  planned  beforehand.  This 
left  the  clear  field  that  Leila  wanted  for  discussion. 

tEILA  returned  from  hospitably  following  them  to 
j  the  door,  and  sank  down  again  with  an  uncon¬ 
scious  sigh  of  relaxation.  The  others  too  leaned 
back,  in  freer  attitudes.  Relief  was  in  the  air. 

Billy  the  irrepressible  voiced  it.  “Gee!  I’m  going 
to  put  on  more  wood  to  take  the  chill  out  of  the  air!” 

Naomi  spoke  next,  musingly:  “Now  I  understand 
why  people  used  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
changelings.” 

Ethan  said  nothing  at  all.  Only  his  deep  eyes 
looked  straight  at  Leila,  a  puzzled  question  in  them. 

“And  that’s  your  childhood  charmer!”  Billy  went 
on  between  puffs  of  his  pipe.  “Ferrier — Naomi — 
there’s  a  bet  on,  as  you  know.  Now,  be  fair.  Can 
either  of  you  sit  there  and  tell 
me  honestly  that  the  wooden 
image  we’ve  just  been  pleased 
to  part  with  ever  made  any¬ 
body  have  any  emotion  but 
pleasure  at  seeing  the  last  of 
her?” 

Ethan  had  been  leaning  for¬ 
ward,  chin  on  hand,  staring  at 
the  rug.  He  spoke,  without 
moving  or  looking  at  anyone, 
in  a  dull,  uninflected  voice: 
“When  Theodora  came  into  a 
room  it  was  as  if  a  light  went 
on.  .  .  .  When  she  spoke  you 
remembered  everything  she 
said  until  you  saw  her  again. 

.  .  .  She  was  like  a  princess, 
and  we  all  worshiped  her.  I 
am  very  sorry  to  have  seen  her 
again.” 

He  ceased  speaking,  remain¬ 
ing  immovable,  staring  at  the 
rug  still.  When  he  was  done 
there  was  a  little  uneasy  pause. 

Billy  threw  off  the  spell  first 
He  laughed  a  little.  “Lord! 
I  can’t  believe  it!” 

Naomi  reenforced  her  cousin. 
Her  small  pale  face  was  rather 
moved.  “Oh,  yes,  Billy,  it’s 
quite  true.  Something  curious 
seems  to  have  happened  to  her. 
When  she  was  between  fifteen 
and  sixteen  she  was  the  most 
brilliant  girl  in  the  place,  and 
the  most  charming.  She  was 
a  leader,  and  adored.” 

Billy’s  great  boyish  laugh 
boomed  out  again.  “You  win, 
Leila!  But  I  think  you  stuffed 
the  ballot  box — ” 

He  was  interrupted  by  Ethan, 
rising  decisively.  “If  you  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  mind,  I’ll  go.  Camp 
makes  you  used  to  early  hours. 
I’ll  drop  you  at  your  place, 
Naomi,  if  you  hurry  and  get  your  things  on.  ’ 

He  spoke  almost  brusquely,  but  Naomi,  watching 
him  under  her  eyelashes,  thought  he  eyed  her  wit  i 
a  furtive  appeal.  She  rose  and  went  obediently 

with  him.  •  . 

“There’s  time  to  walk  ( Continued  on  page  48) 
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but  all  bearing  mute  evidence  toJ.B.’s 
grand  and  glorious  wake,  lay  in  mag¬ 
nificent  abandon,  their  spirits  de¬ 
parted  and  their  usefulness  at  an  end. 

But  even  while  these  dead  legions  of  John  Bailey- 
corn  are  being  carted  away  to  the  city  dumps,  they 
are  being  replaced  by  an  ever-increasing  numbei  of 
unassuming  sturdy  little  bottles  containing  liquids 
sparkling — thirst-quenching  liquids,  liquids  which 
are  both  palatable  and  sustaining,  yet,  while  pos¬ 
sessing  both  bite  and  pep,  conceal  in  their  depths  no 
vicious  kick  or  splitting  morning  headache.  For 
these  bottles  of  diminutive  size  and  stocky  construc¬ 
tion  hold  the  beverage  which  will  soon  be  as  dis¬ 
tinctively  American  as  was  the  justly  famous  ‘  mint 
julep,”  once  the  characteristic  drink  of  the  Southern 
gentleman.  The  United  States  is  rapidly  attaining 
the  laudable  but  unenvied  reputation  of  being  the 
sole  nation  in  the  world  quaffing  only  the  soft  drink. 

Just  prior  to  the  war  and  prior  also  to  the  pro¬ 
nouncement  of  the  death  sentence  on  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages  we  were  consuming  annually  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  villages,  etc., 
three  billion  bottles  of 
soft  drinks.  This  was 

exclusive  of  the  quan-  ^ 

tity  consumed  at  soda 
fountains  in  the  cities 
and  small  to  w  n  s 
throughout  the  nation, 
a  quantity  which  is 
certainly  equal  to  that 
quaffed  from  the  bot¬ 
tles.  There  is  little 

doubt,  therefore,  that  ^ 

the  equivalent  of  six 
billion  bottles  of  “pop” 
and  similar  beverages 
were  cooling  the  insides 
of  the  American  public 
before  we  decided  to 
warm  the  integument 
of  one  W.  Hohenzol- 
lern,  who  has  since 
taken  up  his  residence 
in  Holland.  Now  that 
prohibition  is  an  as¬ 
sured  fact  and  of  nation-wide  application,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  soft  drinks  is  growing  to  such  enormous 
proportions  that  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year  is  a 
conservative  estimate  to  place  on  the  annual  sales  of 
the  various  beverages  coming  within  this  classifica¬ 
tion  When  we  compare  this  vast  amount  with  that 
annually  expended  for  some  of  the  materials  used 
in  the  vital  industries  and  for  the  necessary  daily 
commodities,  it  appears  to  be  a  very  tidy  sum  indeed. 
For  instance,  our  annual  bill  for  bituminous  coal,  the 
backbone  of  commerce  and  industrial  life,  is  about 
$1,492,000,000;  our  annual  consumption  of  fertil¬ 
izers,  which  are  so  necessary  to  increase  and  even 
maintain  the  crop-producing  power  of  the  soil,  entails 
an  outlay  of  less  than  $250,000,000;  the  cotton  crop, 
on  which  we  depend  so  largely  for  our  raiment,  was 
appraised  in  1918  at  but  $1,616,207,000,  and  the  total 
farm  value  of  the  potatoes  produced  during  the  same 
year  was  only  $478,136,000. 

Not  Merely  Thirst  Quenchers 

BUT  those  who  think  that  tne  oniy  value  of  soft 
drinks  lies  in  their  thirst-quenching  qualities 
and  that  they  offer  in  a  measure  a  harmless 
substitute  for  alcoholic  beverages  are  much  deceived, 
for  soft  drinks  not  only  afford  an  outlet  for  a  great 
deal  of  surplus  fruit  which  might  otherwise  be 
wasted  and  lost  to  us  entirely,  but  they  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  food  value.  .  . ,  . 

It  was  not  so  long  ago,  however,  that  a  vivid  color, 
an  ethereal  odor,  plenty  of  bubbles,  and  a  flavor 
which  resembled  sister’s  favorite  hair  tonic  were  al. 
the  properties  required  to  insure  a  soft  drink  a  ready 
market.  Even  now,  with  the  average  “copper-lined, 
healthy  American  youngster,  whose  digestive  juices 
rival  those  of  the  ostrich  and  the  angora  goat,  a 
beverage  endowed  with  these  qualities  alone  still  re¬ 
ceives  a  rousing  welcome.  But  adults  also  have 
labored  under  the  delusion  that  clarity  and  trans¬ 
parency  are  measures  of  purity  and  quality  and  con¬ 
sequently  artificial  flavors,  or  those  made  in  the 
laboratory  by  combining  certain  organic  chemicals, 
have  been  used  extensively  in  soft  drinks.  Such 
chemicals  impart  no  cloudiness  to  a  beverage  and 
simulate  in  a  measure  the  odor  of  various  fruits,  but 
they  have  an  entirely  different  composition  from  the 
natural  products  and  lack  both  their  flavor  and  their 
food  value.  The  sooner  we  all  realize  that  cloudi¬ 
ness  in  a  bbverage  is  not  a  sign  of  impurities,  but 
tes  that  it  has  been  made  from  real  fruit 
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juices,  the  sooner  will  we  be  apt  to  get  a  superior 
product,  for  even  the  filtering  or  clarifying  of  natu¬ 
ral  fruit  juices  removes  much  of  their  value  and 
palatability. 

State  and  Federal  food-control  officials,  however, 
have  wisely  decided  that  the  main  purpose  of  the 
soft  drink  is  not  to  catch  the  eye  or  to  test  one’s 
power  of  digestion,  but  rather'  to  give  the  public 
wholesome  beverages  which  should  be  not  only  thirst¬ 
quenching  but  healthful,  and,  through  the  earnest 
efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  grade  of  the 
soft  drink  is  steadily  rising.  But  there  is  another 
reason  for  this  improvement.  With  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  alcoholic  stimulants  the  consumer  is  turning 
for  solace  to  these  beverages,  but  the  man  who  drank 
like  a  gentleman  was  always  particular  about  the 
flavor  of  his  liquor,  and  now  that  he  can  no  longer 
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into  use,  and  the  crisis  was  thus  tided 
over  sucessfully.  It  is  estimated  that 
50,000  tons  of  sugar  can  be  saved  an¬ 
nually  1  y  substituting  such  substances 
without  lessening  either  the  value  or  quality  of  soft 
drinks.  Many  of  these  sugar  substitutes,  therefore, 
have  come  to  stay,  for  they  are  not  only  more  easily- 
digested  than  ordinary  sugar,  but  they  give  to  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  drinks  the  desired  body  and  food  value 
without  destroying  or  impairing  their  palatability. 
By  substituting  glucose  and  other  similar  substances 
for  the  sugar  in  soft  drinks,  the  manufacturer  is 
able  to  add  considerably  to  their  nutritive  qualities 
and  yet  keep  down  that  excessive  sweetness  to  which 
the  more  discriminating  consumer  so  often  objects. 

The  addition  of  certain  acids  to  soft  drinks  also 
makes  it  possible  to  increase  their  content  of  sugar 
and  sugar  substitutes,  since  the  acid  masks  or 
cuts  the  sweet  taste.  Tartaric  and  citric  acids,  which 
occur  naturally  in  so  many  fruits,  are  considered  the 
most  wholesome  to  use  in  such  beverages,  and  since 
they  can  be  readily  prepared  in  crystal  form  they  are 

the  most  convenient  to 
handle.  Phosphoric  acid 
in  diluted  form  is  also 
used  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  those  popular 
beverages  known  as 
phosphates.  This  acid 
is  a  wholesome  product 
and  is  contained  in  a 
number  of  well-known 
nerve  tonics.  The  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  min¬ 
eral  acids,  sulphuric 
and  hydrochloric,  how¬ 
ever,  is  looked  upon 
with  considerable  dis¬ 
favor,  as  these  acids 
are  not  contained  in 
the  natural  fruit 
juices  and  are  consid¬ 
ered  of  rather  dubious 


General  John  Barleycorn’s  dead  soldiers 
lie  where  they  fell — and  the  general 
himself  has  gone  over  the  hill 


a-et  the  “kick”  he  is  more  particular  than  ever  about  value  for  internal  application. 
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the  quality  and  substance  of  his  beverage.  He  wants 
something  with  a  flavor  and  bite  which  will  make  it 
worth  while  to  call  for  another  round  while  discuss¬ 
ing  with  his  thirsty  friends  the  evils  of  prohibition. 

Demand  for  Nature’s  Own  Products 

AND  so  the  opportunity  of  enlisting  into  the  ranks 
of  soft  drinkers  the  former  fastidious  consumer 
"  of  cocktails,  Scotch,  and  impprted  wines  has 
caused  the  manufacturer  not  only  to  exercise  more 
care  in  the  selection  of  his  raw  materials,  but  also 
to  make  a  closer  study  of  flavoring,  blending,  and 
giving  body  to  his  finished  product.  The  demand 
for  the  true  fruit  flavors  and  those  obtained  from 
Nature’s  own  laboratory  is  increasing  every  year. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  addition  to  the  truly  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  grapes,  apples,  oranges,  limes, 
and  lemons  annually  consumed  in  the  manufacture 
of  soft  drinks,  this  industry  now  requires  more  than 
300,000  pounds  of  strawberries,  150,000  pounds  of 
blackberries,  200,000  pounds  of  cherries,  and  5  car¬ 
loads  of  pineapples. 

But  in  order  to  keep  from  breaking  the  latest 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  the  preparation  of 
soft  drinks  from  true  fruit  juices  requires  consider¬ 
able  care.  Practically  all  fruits  contain  both  sugar 
and  certain  enzymes  which  will  cause  their  juice  to 
ferment.  One  of  the  products  of  this  fermentation 
is  alcohol,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  a  beverage 
in  which  fermentation  has  been  allowed  to  proceed 
can  no  longer  be  classed  as  “soft.”  With  the  close 
supervision  which  is  being  exercised  by  State  and 
Federal  authorities  over  the  manufacturer  of  such 
beverages  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  latter 
found  himself  in  a  very  awkward  position  explain¬ 
ing  how  it  all  happened. 

Before  fruit  juices  and  materials  causing  fer¬ 
mentation,  therefore,  can  be  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  soft  drinks  they  must  be  sterilized  by  heat¬ 
ing  them  to  a  sufficient  temperature  to  destroy  the 
enzymes.  When  placed  in  clean,  air-tight  containers 
such  juices  may  then  be  kept  indefinitely  without 
fear  of  their  developing  into  lawless  beverages. 

Before  the  war  practically  all  soft  drinks  were 
sweetened  with  cane  or  beet  sugar,  and  the  annual 
consumption  of  such  sugar  at  that  time  was  about 
135,000  short  tons.  When  the  sugar  shortage  be¬ 
came  so  acute  the  soft-drink  industry  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  serious  curtailment  of  its  output,  so  the 
manufacturers  turned  for  relief  to  many  of  the  so- 
called  sugar  substitutes.  Glucose  and  many  of  its 
allied  products  were  employed  in  enormous  quanti¬ 
ties,  honey  and  sirups  of  various  kinds  were  called 


Red  pepper  and  ginger  are  the  favorite  condi¬ 
ments  used  to  impart  pungency  and  to  give  that 
paradoxical  property  of  warmth  to  a  cold  soft  drink 
which  so  many  of  us  crave.  These  two  condiments 
are  frequently  supplemented  or  blended  with  other 
spices,  such  as  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  all¬ 
spice.  This  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  shades  of 
flavor  rivaling  those  of  the  many  varieties  of  that 
extinct  species — the  American  cocktail. 

Hard  Names  for  Soft  Drinks 

SPEAKING  of  cocktails,  it  is  rather  interesting 
to  know  that,  while  those  alcoholic  stimulants 
are  themselves  practically  extinct,  future  gen¬ 
erations  will  not  have  to  seek  their  names  in  the 
annals  of  ancient  vices,  for  these  names  have  been 
transferred  to  and  are  now  descriptive  of  many  new 
nonintoxicating  beverages.  One  can  still  step  up  to 
a  polished  mahogany  bar  and  demand  a  “Manhat¬ 
tan,”  a  “Bronx,”  a  “Clover  Club,”  or  most  any  other 
blended  drink  the  fame  of  which  was  known  from 
coast  to  coast.  Moreover,  the  white-coated  bar  at¬ 
tendant  will  not  drop  dead  nor  stare  at  you  in  pity¬ 
ing  astonishment,  but  with  all  his  old-time  finesse 
he  will  pour  you  a  beverage  which  in  color,  aroma, 
flavor,  and  bite  is  the  selfsame  drink  you  got  six 
months  ago,  except  that  after  you  have  quaffed  it 
you  fail  to  feel  that  warmth  of  genial  good  fellow¬ 
ship  toward  all  near-by  strangers.  Some  spurn  these 
beverages,  but  the  manufacturer  is  finding  it  well 
worth  his  while  to  give  their  preparation  both  care 
and  study. 

Nearly  all  soft  drinks  are  charged  with  carbon 
dioxide,  or  carbonic  acid,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called.  It  seems  rather  unfortunate  that  the  term 
carbonic  acid  implies  to  many  of  us  foul  air.  While 
unfit  to  breathe,  it  is  quite  wholesome  when  taken 
into  the  system  dissolved  in  water  or  beverages  of 
various  kinds  and  imparts  to  them  the  effervescence 
and  refreshing  qualities  which  we  find  so  pleasant, 
unless  we  let  them  stand  and  get  flat.  This  gas  is 
contained  naturally  in  many  mineral  springs  which 
are  highly  valued  for  their  medicinal  properties. 
Carbonic  acid  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
and  under  normal  conditions  is  colorless  gas  with  a 
very  slight  pungent  odor  and  pleasant,  acid  taste. 
When  subjected  to  moderate  pressure  it  is  liquefied, 
and  it  is  in  this  liquid  form  that  the  gas  is  now 
shipped  from  place  to  place  in  heavy  iron  or  steel 
cylinders.  Carbon  dioxide  is  not  very  soluble  in 
water  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  dissolves 
readily  at  increased  pressures,  a  fact  which  is  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  ( Continued  on  page  41) 
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Sticks  Out 

tike  a  Sore  Thumb 


better 
paper 
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better 
printing 


N  inelegant  comparison,  maybe,  but  when 
a  man  is  getting  out  a  catalog  or  booklet 
which  is  to  show  a  picture  of  the  goods 
he  makes,  he  is  best  pleased  with  his 
illustrations  when  they  stick  out  conspic¬ 
uously. 

Effective  printing  which  makes  the  reader 
see  a  thing  as  it  is  and  be  conscious  of 
the  personality  of  the  goods,  rather  than  of 
the  picture  itself,  is  largely  a  matter  of  the 
right  printing  paper  plus  printing  brains. 

Better  paper  means  better  printing.  Better 
printing  means  better  seeing,  and  in  the  case 
of  commercial  printing,  better  seeing  means 
better  selling.  The  object  of  the  close  and  ac¬ 
curate  standardization  of  the  Warren  Stand¬ 
ard  Printing  Papers  is  to  enable  the  printer 
and  the  merchant  who  buys  printing  to  pro¬ 
duce  printing  results  that  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

Good  printing  is  always  valuable.  Poor 
printing  is  always  inexcusable,  because  it  is 
ugly  and  because  it  is  wasteful.  That  which 
fails  to  please  seldom  convinces. 

S.D.  WARREN  COMPANY, Boston,  Mass. 


Your  printer  can  show  you  specimens  of 
printing  on  Warren  Standard  Printing 
Papers. 


The  Warren  Standard 
Printing  Papers  are 
Warren’s  Cameo 

Dull  coated  for  artistic  half-tone  printing 

Warren’s  Lustro 

The  highest  refinement  of  surface  in 
glossy-coated  paper 

Warren’s  Warrentown  Coated 
Book 

Glossy  surface  for  fine  half-tone  process  color  work 

Warren’s  Cumberland  Coated 
Book 

A  recognized  standard  glossy-coated  paper 

Warren’s  Silkote 

Semi-dull  surface  noted  for  practical  printing  qualities 

Warren’s  Printone 

Semi-coated.  Better  than  super,  cheaper 
than  coated 

Warren’s  Library  Text 

English  finish  for  medium  screen  half-tones 

Warren’s  Olde  Style 

A  watermarked  antique  finish  for  type  and 
line  illustration 

Warren’s  Cumberland 
Super  Book 

Super-calendered  paper  of  standard  uniform  quality 

Warren’s  Cumberland 
Machine  Book 

A  dependable,  hand-sorted  machine  finish  paper 

Warren’s  Artogravure 

Developed  especially  for  offset  printing 

Warren’s  India 

For  thin  editions 


Most  catalog  printers  possess  books  that 
we  have  prepared  containing  constructive 
material  for  users  of  commercial  printing 
who  are  serious  students  of  better  printing. 
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So  here  was  yet  a  third  Corliss,  another 
Curly.  Jimmy  stood  right  up  in  the 
ring  and  shrieked:  “Attaboy  Corliss, 
give  him  hell;  and  then  he  dived  back 
under  the  protecting  knees  while  the 
seniors  all  roared  with  laughter.  Inci- 
dentally,  that  is  why  Corliss  3d  was 
known  all  through  his  college  course 
as  “Attaboy”  or  “At”  Corliss,  but 
Jimmy  never  knew  that  until  long 

days  after.  ,  ,  , 

It  was  a  beautiful  bout  and  went  to 
the  limit  of  time  allowed,  and  the  parti¬ 
sans  yelled  themselves  hoarse  through 
every  phase  of  it.  Public  opinion  m 
general  was  with  young  Corliss,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  lesser  size  and  weight,  but 
big  Corliss  saw  to  it  that  rigorous  fair 
play  prevailed  more  than  ever  now,  if 
that  had  been  possible,  because  his  own 
brother  was  concerned.  And  so  young 
Corliss  lost  the  bout  and  Jimmy, 
screaming  his  head  off  and  dancing 
unrestrainedly  about  the  ring,  learned 
another  lesson.  Mr.  Corliss  could  have 
called  it  a  fall  back  there  in  the  second 
round  when  he  had  to  lie  down  flat 
on  his  face  to  watch  the  sophomore’s 
shoulders,  and  the  rest  of  the  college 
were  imploring  him  to  do  so,  but  he 
had  not.  Jimmy’s  first  impulse  was  to 
be  very  angry  with  him,  but  later  on 
when  it  was  all  over  he  began  to 
understand,  and  he  thrilled  at  the 
thought.  You  had  to  play  fair,  no 
matter  who  it  was,  and  Curly  Corliss 
was — pure  gold. 

JIMMY  left  the  ring  with  the  others 
and  danced  his  way  up  to  York  Street, 
never  very  far  away  from  Curly.  This 
was  a  tremendous  evening,  and  now 
they  would  go  up  and  watch  the  rush, 
and"  great  crowds  of  people  would  go 
storming  up  and  down  the  street,  to 
meet  in  Homeric  clashes,  and  push  and 
shove  and  swear  and  perspire  to  their 
heart's  content.  Jimmy  had  never  been 
able  to  discover  what  pleasure  there 
might  be  in  all  this  for  the  actual  par¬ 
ticipants,  but  it  was  highly  enjoyable 
for  the  onlookers,  and  apparently  it  was 
the  proper  way  to  spend  the  opening 
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night  of  college.  And,  of  course,  this 
year  it  would  be  better  than  ever,  be¬ 
cause  was  he  not,  so  to  speak,  attached 
officially  to  Mr.  Corliss,  and  consequent¬ 
ly,  if  he  did  not  get  in  the  way  too  much, 
he  could  follow  him  about  everywhere 
and  watch  him  poking  his  lighted  torch 
in  the  faces  of  obstreperous  underclass¬ 
men  and  cleaving  his  way  into  crowded 
rooms  in  Pierson  to  rescue  a  long-suffer¬ 
ing  freshman  toiling  through  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  scrambling  like  an  egg  or 
crumpling  like  a  wad,  and  other  sopho- 
moric  pleasantries. 

The  rush  went  off  in  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  style,  and  this  time  Curly  had 
no  compunctions  about  announcing 
“Freshmen  win!”  For  the  early  events 
of  the  evening  had  aroused  the  young¬ 
sters’  blood,  and  with  young  Corliss  at 
their  head  the  freshmen  swept  the  street 
of  sophomores  and  showed  signs  of 
wishing  to  try  their  prowess  on  any 
other  class  which  might  happen  to  be 
around.  But  throughout  the  affray 
Jimmy  noted  with  admiring  pride  how 
a  lane  opened  of  itself  through  the 
densest  crowd  at  sight  of  Curly’s  foot¬ 
ball  sweater.  Gee  whiz,  it  was  great 
to  be  a  big  man  like  that  and  not  even 
have  to  say  anything  to  make  people 
let  you  pass. 

And  inside  of  Pierson,  the  freshman 
dormitory,  it  was  the  same  way.  Curly 
and  “Angel”  Benson,  meeting  by  chance 
on  the  front  steps,  went  in  together  and 
wandered  around  a  while  to  look  things 
over.  Mostly  they  remained  inconspicu¬ 
ously  in  the  background,  for,  after  all, 
this  was  the  sophomores’  night,  and  a 
little  horseplay  never  did  a  freshman 
any  harm.  But  hei'e  and  there  they 
came  across  a  roomful  where  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  struck  them  as  being  some¬ 
what  exaggeratedly  long  drawn  out. 
Curly  was  at  his  best  then — Curly,  the 
protector  of  the  poor! 

“What  goes  on,  what  goes  on?”  he 
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would  demand,  looming  up  suddenly  in 
the  doorway,  and  a  look  of  dawning 
hope  would  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
forlorn  pajama-elad  freshman  on  the 
table.  “That’s  enough,”  he  would  an¬ 
nounce.  “Clear  out,  everybody.  All 
right,  Fresh,  get  down!” 

And  they  would  all  clear  out,  with¬ 
out  a  word,  to  Jimmy’s  unbounded  de¬ 
light.  Gee,  it  was  slick!  And  then 
Curly  and  Angel  would  sit  down  for 
a  while  and  talk  to  the  freshman  and 
ask  him  about  his  school  and  what  he 
was  going  in  for  and  all  the  rest  of  it — 
and  Jimmy  could  never  resist  running 
back  after  they  had  gone,  to  tell  the 
freshman  who  it  was!  “The  big  guy 
with  the  sweater,  that’s  Curly  Corliss, 
the  football  captain.”  Well,  gee  whiz, 
the  freshman  ought  to  know.  It  didn’t 
happen  to  everybody. 

AND  then,  in  the  midst  of  all  this, 

.  something  happened  to  Jimmy  in 
connection  with  Curly  Corliss  that  had 
not  ever  happened  to  anyone.  He  had 
gone  back  to  make  his  great  announce¬ 
ment  to  another  freshman,  and  when 
he  came  running  out  Curly  and  Angel 
had  disappeared.  Gee  whiz,  thought 
Jimmy,  they  had  gone  out  without  him, 
and  he  might  be  missing  something. 
Jimmy  tore  downstairs  and  out  of  the 
front  door,  and  sure  enough  there  was 
Mr.  Corliss  over  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street  talking  to  some  people.  Jimmy 
had  a  feeling  that  he  must  be  in  on 
everything  that  went  on  this  evening. 
He  might  never  have  another  chance 
to  go  around  that  way  with  Mr.  Corliss 
and  soak  in  his  words  and  his  ways. 
Jimmy  started  to  run  across  the  street 
without  noticing  the  street  car  lumber¬ 
ing  around  the  corner.  And  then,  be¬ 
fore  he  knew  it,  Jimmy  tripped  and  fell, 
and  the  car  was  almost  on  top  of  him, 
grinding  its  brakes. 

Jimmy  never  knew  exactly  what  hap- 
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pened  in  the  next  few  seconds,  but  he 
heard  people  shouting,  and  then  some¬ 
thing  struck  him  and  he  was  dragged 
violently  away  by  the  seat  of  his  pants.  , 
When  he  could  think  connectedly  again  , 
he  was  sitting  on  the  curb  considerably,  i 
battered — and  Curly  was  sitting  beside 
him,  nursing  a  badly  cut  hand,  with 
his  trousers  torn. 

“Aw,  gee,  Mr.  Corliss  .  .  .”  gasped 
Jimmy. 

It  seemed  that  Curly  had  heard  the 
shout  and  the  brakes  being  jammed  on, 
and  in  a  flash  he  had  leaped  before  the 
street  car  and  hauled  Jimmy  away. 
Jimmy  gathered  all  this  in  driblets 
from  bystanders.  Curly  himself  said 
nothing  except  “Oh,  shut  up,  can’t  you? 
It  wasn’t  anything  at  all  .  .  .”  but  he 
laughed  nervously,  and  Angel  Benson 
was  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

“My  God,  Curly,  you  might  have  been 
killed!”  he  exclaimed  once,  and  Jimmy 
nearly  burst  with  horror.  Mr.  Corliss 
had  saved  his  life — Curly  Corliss,  the 
football  captain,  had  risked  his  own 
utterly  priceless  life  to  save  him,  a 
newsy!  It  was  unbelievable.  Mr.  Cor¬ 
liss  had  done  this  for  him,  Jimmy: 
something  to  remember  all  his  life  and 
share  with  no  one:  Curly  Corliss — pure 
gold! 

Jimmy  fumbled  at  his  ragged  shirt 
sleeves,  trying  to  tear  off  a  strip  of 
linen. 

“Aw,  gee,  Mr.  Corliss,”  he  stammered, 
“let  me  fix  your  hand — it  ain’t  hurt  so 
you  can’t  play  football,  is  it?  You 
shouldn’t  have  done  it — not  before  the 
football  season.  Aw,  gee,  Mr.  Corliss, 
you’re  some  guy!” 

Curly  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
with  a  queer  little  smile,  then  he  pat¬ 
ted  him  on  the  head  with  his  well 
hand. 

“I’m  all  right,  Jimmy-boy,”  he  as¬ 
sured  him.  “Here,”  and  he  groped 
behind  him  on  the  sidewalk.  “Here,  I 
guess  this  is  the  seat  of  your  pants! 
I’m  afraid  I  pulled  it  out.  .  .  .” 

“I’ll  keep  it  for  ever  ’n  ever,  Mr. 
Corliss!”  Jimmy  said  very  earnestly, 
and  even  Angel  Benson  laughed. 


Flies  in  the  Diplomatic  Amber 


and  very  gay  without  much  assistance 
from  alcohol,  and, „  as  you  see,  our 
clergy  do  not  drink.”  . 

Hans  looked  dubious,  and  I  continued: 
“The  lemonade  bowls  were  very  well 


en“Notd’at  all,”  Hans  said,  “I  filled  the 
lemonade  bowl  only  twice;  but  the 
champagne  punch  filled  over  twelve 
bowls;  I  was  obliged  to  use  all  the  Pol 
Roger !  They  didn’t  like  lemonade  at  all. 

I  perceived  at  once  that  the  American 
clergy  had  gone  up  very  high  in  the 
opinion  of  my  inestimable  butler. 


Thunderclaps 


IF  there  is  anything  that  a  man  m 
the  Diplomatic  Service  prays  against, 
it  is  the  unexpected.  But  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  the  unexpected  was  always  hap¬ 
pening;  Dr.  Cook  was  unexpected,  and 
the  sudden  dash  of  the  Peace  Party 
near  to  the  war  zone  came  like  a 
thunderclap. 

When  the  visit  of  King  Edward  and 
Queen  Alexandra  was  announced,  every¬ 
thing  was  beautifully  arranged  in  ad¬ 
vance  We  were  informed  by  the  For¬ 
eign  Office  and  the  court  just  what  was 
expected  of  us.  There  was  to  be  a 
gala  performance  at  the  opera;  the 
ladies  knew  just  what  jewels  to  wear- 
tiaras  were  in  order,  and  the  most 
gorgeous  uniforms  that  the  diploma¬ 
tists  owned  were  to  be  exhibited.  Of 
course  our  Legation  appeared  in  plain 
black  and  white  evening  suits — that  is, 
the  men — without  decorations  of  any 
kind.  There  was  to  be  a  collation  in 
the  foyer  of  the  Royal  Opera  House; 
a  supper  at  the  Palace,  which,  of  course, 
included  what  was  called  a  “cercle,” 
at  which  the  diplomatists  and  the  great 
Danish  grandees  were  to  meet  the 
King  and  Queen. 

We  kneW  very  well  that  the  King 
and  r  en  would  utter  a  few  amiable 
hich  each  of  us  would  make 
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a  proper  and  commonplace  reply,  and 
then  our  duties  would  be  over. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  diplomatists, 
there  was  only  one  fly  in  this  oint¬ 
ment  —  King  Frederick  VIII  always 
gave  sweet  champagne.  It  was  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  King  had  admirable  quali¬ 
ties;  he  was  amiability  itself;  he  even 
asked  advice  from  the  diplomatists,  and 
seemed  to  take  it;  he  loved  his  people, 
and  he  liked  to  be  among  them,  but  he 
never  really  gained  the  affection  of  the 
foreign  representatives  because  he  of¬ 
fered  them — very  generously,  it  is  true 
— sweet  champagne! 

From  my  point  of  view,  this  was  a 
misfortune,  and  not  a  fault;  but  with 
most  of  my  colleagues  it  was  a  crime. 

When  King  Edward  arrived,  we  went 
in  procession  to  meet  him,  the  for 
eign  envoys  following  in  the  order  of 
their  rank— this  being  determined  by 
the  length  of  their  stay  in  Denmark. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  regretted 
that  I  was  obliged  to  wear  evening 
clothes  in  daylight.  The  streets  on  the 
way  to  the  station  were  lined  with  sol¬ 
diers,  and  every  other  minister,  in  glit¬ 
tering  uniform  of  course,  received  the 
proper  salute  due  to  the  uniform  of 
his  country.  The  carriage  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  minister  passed  in  silence;  and, 
after  this,  I  hoisted  the  most  glittering 
cockades  I  could  find.  Our  great  coun¬ 
try  must  have  its  due! 

The  entrance  of  King  Edward  and 
Queen  Alexandra  at  the  station  was 
very  imposing;  the  palm  trees  and  the 
rugs,  which  did  duty  at  many  past 
royal  receptions,  had  been  carefully 
scrubbed  until  they  glistened.  The 
King  was  graciousness  itself.  The  only 
unexpected  occurrence  was  when  a 
member  of  Parliament  of  the  extreme 
Left,  who  carried  a  chapeau  claque 
under  his  arm,  for  the  first  time,  opened 
it  with  a  bang.  Everybody  thought  it 
was  a  bomb,  except  the  King,  who 
smiled  amiably. 
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On  the  next  day  an  equerry  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  appeared  and  asked 
for  news  of  ex-President  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land;  there  was  a  rumor,  the  equerry 
said,  that  the  distinguished  ex-president 
was  ill.  As  at  the  Legation  we  had 
no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  the  ex-president,  for  whom  we  had 
a  great  affection  and  respect,  all  that 
could  be  done  was  to  give  an  evasive 
reply.  Again,  a  little  later,  the  equerry 
appeared,  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty, 
very  solicitous  indeed.  One  of  the  sec¬ 
retaries  gave  out  a  new  and  agreeable 
ambiguity;  but  there  was  alarm  in  the 
Legation.  Was  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland 
really  ill?  Might  he  be  in  danger  of 

death  *? 

The  Associated  Press  man  kindly 
cabled  that  the  King  of  England  was 
very  solicitous  about  Mr.  Cleveland, 
and  showed  a  great  desire  to  believe 
that  his  health  was  good.  Frantic  tele¬ 
grams  were  sent  from  the  Legation  to 
the  United  States;  but  no  reply  was  re¬ 
ceived.  And  this  was  on  the  night  of 
one  of  the  galas,  when  the  King  of 
England  would  be  sure  to  meet  us  all, 
and  to  ask  questions  of  each  of  us! 

The  strictness  of  etiquette  prevents 
one  from  opening  a  conversation  with 
Royalty;  and  I  felt  if  King  Edward 
asked  me  if  Grover  Cleveland  were  still 
ill,  I  could  not  say  “yes”  with  certainty. 
He  might  be  dead,  for  all  that  I  knew; 
my  correspondents  in  the  United  States 
were  deadly  silent  on  the  subject.  It 
might  be  presumed  that  he  was  not 
dead;  but  if  he  were  very  ill,  and  I 
said,  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  Court 
— answering  to  the  King  of  England  s 
question — that  he  was  in  robust  health, 
I  felt  that  my  dignity  would  be  some¬ 
what  injured,  and  I  should  pass  for  a 
very  badly  informed  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  gala 
no  replies  had  come  from  the  United 
States.  There  was  no  information  on 
the  bulletin  boards  of  the  Danish  pa¬ 


pers  either.  The  prospect  of  being  left 
speechlessly  defenseless  if  His  Majesty 
should  shoot  a  question  about  Grover 
Cleveland’s  health  to  me  became  more 
and  more  unpleasant.  I  had  long 
wanted  to  meet  King  Edward,  who  had 
the  reputation  of  being  both  exceeding¬ 
ly  tactful  and  exceedingly  interesting. 
It  was  said  that  he  had  more  than  the 
charm  of  his  nephew,  the  Kaiser,  and 
much  better  manners.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  I  was  anxious  to  find  out 
whether  he  spoke  with  a  distinct  German 
accent  or  not,  as  all  the  Danes  said  he 
did.  The  Copenhagen  people  had,  by 
the  way,  given  him  a  very  warm  recep¬ 
tion — even  an  enthusiastic  one — so  en¬ 
thusiastic,  by  the  way,  that  I  asked 
why? 

“It  is  not  because  we  love  King 
Edward  so  much — we  know  very  well 
that  he  considers  Copenhagen  one  of 
the  dullest  holes  on  earth,  and  he  comes 
only  to  please  his  beautiful  Danish 
-wife — but  we  cheered  with  all^  our 
might,  because  we  thought  the  Kaiser 
might  hear  of  it  in  Berlin;  he  does  not 
love  the  Kaiser,  you  know!” 

Beautiful,  Beautiful  Boots 

THE  time  of  the  gala  drew  near.  I  tried 
to  find  my  old  friend,  Prince  Hans 
of  Gliicksburg,  who  was  an  excellent 
neighbor,  and  who,  being  the  “Uncle  of 
Europe/’  knew  all  about  the  idiosyn- 
crasies  of  royalty.  Prince  Hans  was 
not  at  home,  however;  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  with  King  Edward  during  his 
stay;  and  then  I  turned  to  another 
friend,  who  knew  the  King  of  England 
very  well.  He  laughed.  “I  do  not  see 
any  way  out,”  he  said.  “If  King  Ed¬ 
ward  asks  you  a  direct  question  about 
Grover  Cleveland’s  health,  everybody 
will  listen  to  your  reply;  and  how  you 
can  evade  it  I  do  not  know  unless  you 
should  begin  to  praise  the  works  of 
( Continued  on  page  28) 


Two  Kinds  of  Economy 
in  the  Post-War  Maxwell 


Such  kinds  of  economy 
came  from  years  of  study  and 
the  experience  which  300,000 
previous  Maxwells  have 
taught. 

The  notable  improvements 
and  refinements  to  be  found  in  this 
car  have  caught  the  attention  of 
many  who  figured  that  high  effi¬ 
ciency  meant  high  price. 

The  public  has  served  notice  that 
it  does  appreciate  value. 

That  is  why  40,000  persons  will 
have  to  go  without  a  Post-War 
Maxwell  this  year  though  100,000 
are  being  built. 


THE  Post-War  Maxwell 
inherited  from  its  300,000 
predecessors  two  traits 
that  captivate  the  person  who 
likes  continuous,  uninterrupt¬ 
ed,  comfortable  and  low  cost 
mileage. 

One  is  its  freedom  from  repairs. 
It  runs  on  and  on.  Give  it  gas,  oil, 
grease  and  water  and  it  will  de¬ 
liver  an  amazing  amount  of  mile¬ 
age. 

The  second  is  the  low  price  you 
pay  per  mile.  Its  thrifty  engine 
makes  gas  go  a  long  way.  Its  2000 
pounds  of  weight  assures  long  tire 
wear. 


More  miles  per  gallon 
More  miles  on  tires 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.,  INC.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 
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THE  GENIUS 


OMEWHERE  in  the  United 
States  Uncle  Sam  approves  the 
gifts  that  his  sons  of  genius 
create  for  the  glory  of  his  name. 

It  is  night.  A  few  hooded  and 
powerful  electric  lights  search 
the  darkness  to  reveal  a  huge 
gun,  around  which  are  gathered  a  few 
men  who  serve  this  giant  of  strength. 

A  sharp  word  of  command !  A  flame 
of  fire !  A  concussion  that  rocks  the 
earth !  The  roar  of  a  shell !  A  few 
tense,  numbered  seconds  !  Then,  out 
there  on  the  far  horizon,  a  burst  of  fire 
miles  away  —  an  explosion  timed  to 
infinitesimal  moments  by  Waltham. 

This,  the  triumph  of  Waltham  genius 
—  a  time-fuse  that  splits  a  second  into 
a  hundred  parts  —  that  far  exceeds  in 
instantaneous  accuracy  all  other  time' 
fuses  hitherto  invented  —  that  sends 
each  shell  to  its  destination  governed 
by  Waltham’s  inventive  genius  hidden 
in  the  apex  of  the  shell. 

Imagine  this  device,  light  enough  and 
of  such  delicate  accuracy  to  explode  the 
charge  at  a  hundredth  of  a  second,  fired 
in  a  shell  with  a  velocity  of  2,700  feet 
per  second  and  leaving  the  gun’s  rifled 
barrel  at  25,000revolutions  per  minute. 

Talk  of  “position”  time-keeping  — 
here  is  a  whirligig  of  motion  —  a 
“  position  ”  test  that  subdues  competi- 


Waltham  Time-Fuse 


tive  argument.  And  imagine  a  timepiece  strong 
and  durable  enough  to  endure  a  blow,  a  strain, 
a  stress  of  two  pounds  to  each  grain  of  its  weight. 
A  terrific  reaction  for  the  honor  of  America 
when  the  gun  is  fired. 

Never  in  the  world’s  history  has  there  been  such 
miraculous  time-keeping,  such  performance, 
such  absolute  reliability  under  such  abnormal 
conditions.  As  Americans,  we  have  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  Waltham  genius. 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER  TIME 
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OF  WALTHAM 


Waltham  genius!  What  is  it  —  but  doing 
for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  extraor¬ 
dinary  things  in  an  extraordinary  way.  If 
genius  means  taking  infinite  pains,  then  Wal¬ 
tham  genius  in  this  time-keeping  invention 
has  won  its  supreme  tribute. 

But  if  it  had  not  been  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  filled  with  work  be¬ 
hind  the  Waltham  time-fuse,  it  would  not 
have  been  years  in,  front  of  all  others.  Pre¬ 
eminence  is  its  own  reward. 

Years  of  concentrated  development  on  an 
infinitesimal  unit  —  ofttimes  out  of  sight 
in  the  works  of  the  watch  —  have  added 
renown  to  the  name  of  Waltham. 

The  Waltham  Watch,  upon  whose  univer¬ 
sal  time-keeping  the  sun  never  sets,  is  but 
an  older  brother  of  this  marvelous  time¬ 
keeper  in  the  shell. 

We  have  made  many  statements  of  Wal¬ 
tham  invention  in  the  mechanics  of  watch¬ 
making  —  we  have  opened  the  door  of  the 
“  works  ”  in  a  Waltham  Watch  and  created 
American  pride  in  this  Waltham  master¬ 
piece.  We  have  claimed  world  leadership 
in  watchmaking.  “  Here  are  the  proofs  ” 
has  been  our  challenge  and  our  pride. 

Proofs  we  have  given  and  still  more  proofs 
we  intend  to  give  :  science  at  its  utmost  in 
the  alloy  of  a  metal,  in  the  polishing  of  a 
part,  in  the  setting  of  a  jewel,  in  the  hard¬ 


ening  and  tempering  of  steel,  in  the  design 
of  a  balance  staff,  in  the  bend  of  a  guard 
pin  or  the  structural  curve  of  a  spring  — 
little  things,  hidden  things. 

Yet  it  is  these  scientific  inventions,  devel¬ 
opments —  call  them  what  you  will  —  that 
have  carried  the  fame  of  Waltham  unto  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 

And  we  are  about  to  write  another  illumi¬ 
nating  chapter  that  will  take  you  still  closer 
to  the  heart  of  fine  watchmaking,  and  give 
you  still  clearer  reasons  why  the  little  things 
of  Waltham  genius  add  their  quota  of  proof 
to  Waltham  dominance. 

Read  these  advertisements,  wherein  we 
put  the  magnifying  glass  in  your  eye  to  see 
the  hidden  reasons  why  this  truly  American 
watch  is  justly  called  Waltham,  “The 
World’s  Watch  Over  Time.” 


Waltham  Colonial  A 

Extremely  thin  at  no  sacrifice  of  accuracy 

Maximus  movement  21  jewels 
Riverside  movement  19  jewels 

$150  to  $275  or  more 

depending  upon  the  case 


This  story  is  continued  in  a  beautiful  booklet  in  which  you  will  find  a  liberal  watch  education. 
Sent  free  upon  request.  Waltham  Watch  Company,  Waltham,  Mass. 
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art  with  which  the  King’s  late  mother, 
Queen  Victoria,  adorned  Windsor 
Castle  That  would  set  him  into  a  lury 
and  he  would  forget  all  about  your  ex- 
president,  in  whom  he  has  always  been 
greatly  interested  since  the  Venezuelan 

^'^But/’  I  answered,  “I  cannot  open 
the  conversation,  and  that  sort  of  thing 
would  certainly  show  a  lack  of  tact  on 

my  part.”  ,  .  x 

“It  might,”  said  the  baron,  but  I 
really  can’t  see  what  you  can  do  un¬ 
less  you  can  find  some  means  of ,opei\v 
expressing  admiration  of  King  Edward  s 
feet'  He  will  wear  the  Danish  hussar 
uniform,  and  in  the  hussar  boots  he 
flatters  himself  that  he  has  the  neatest 

male  foot  in  existence.” 

The  time  for  the  cercle  arrived,  the 
Queen  of  England  was  being  very  polite 
to  mv  wife,  and  the  King  approached 
me;  he  certainly  looked  very  well  in 
his  blue  hussar  uniform;  he  was  a 
colonel  of  one  of  the  Danish  regiments 
of  hussars,  and  his  boots  were  not  only 
exquisitely  symmetrical,  but  they  shone 
dazzlinglv.  He  was  most  gracious; 
Se  spoke  without  a  trace  of  German 

“I  am  very  glad  to  meet  in  Denmark 
a  representative  of  the  United  States, 
of  whom  all  the  Danes  speak  so  well. 

I  bowed.  “My  country  is  much  hon- 

01  AndS11then:  “Of  what  age  is  your 


Flies  in  the  Diplomatic  Amber 
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ex-president,  Grover  Cleveland?”  Dead 
silence;  the  terrible  question  was  com- 

“He  looks  much  older  than  Your 
Majesty,”  I  answered,  hoping  that  he 
would  not  demand  a  more  exact  state¬ 
ment.  I  rapidly  reproached  myself  for 
not  having  looked  into  “Who  s  Who 
for  his  age.  ,  ,  , 

The  King  smiled,  and  was  about  to 
open  his  mouth.  In  despair  I  drew 
back  a  little  and  glanced  at  his  smart 
and  glittering  boots. 

He  smiled  more  broadly,  and  said:. 

“Ah!  you  know  my  weakness.  They 
are  quite  American.  Come  and  see  me 
in  London,  Mr.  Minister.” 

Some  of  my  colleagues  told  me  after¬ 
ward  that  I  was  sure  of  being  promoted 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James— his  Majesty 
had  implied  it! 

Chicago  Horrified 

UNTIL  one  goes  abroad  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States,  one 
never  realizes  how  desirous  Americans 
at  home  are  of  finding  short  cuts  to 
knowledge.  You  are  asked  for  reports 
on  all  sorts  of  questions— from  a  Cata¬ 
log  Raisonne  of  the  Gaelic  manuscripts 


in  the  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen, 
including  sample  translations  from  the 
Edda,  by  way  of  comparison,  to  the 
amount  of  protein  in  the  soup  served 
out  at  the  various  almshouses. 

Some  ladies  of  culture,  in  search  of 
knowledge,  were  not  only  trying,  but 
very  critical.  I  recall  the  advent  of  a 
very  frank  but  beautiful  woman  from 
Chicago.  She  told  me  that  she  was 
writing  a  paper  on  the  Continental  Sab¬ 
bath.  She  expected  to  sail  for  home 
in  two  days,  and  she  wanted  all  the 
data  about  Denmai'k  for  her  paper  at 
once.  I  could  only  tell  her  that  there 
was  no  Danish  Sabbath;  that  the  Danes 
kept  Sunday  in  a  very  agreeable  and 
Lutheran  way.  The  theatres  were  al¬ 
ways  open  on  Sunday;  everybody  went 
to  the  woods  on  picnics  in  fine  weather; 
and  some  of  the  smartest  balls  and  din¬ 
ners  were  given  on  Sunday  nights. 

“It  cannot  be  true,”  she  snapped ;  “you 
know  very  well  this  is  a  Protestant 

country!”  _  . 

I  answered  that  it  was  a  Lutheran 
country — the  state  church  being,  of 
course,  Protestant;  but  that  did  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  Danes  did  not 
keep  the  Sabbath  in  the  strict  Calvin- 
istic  manner. 


“I  hate  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Minister,  that 
I  do  not  believe  you,”  she  said. 

The  next  day  she  came  back,  furi¬ 
ously  indignant;  it  was  in  October,  the 
time  of  the  year  in  which  the.  important 
social  and  religious  rite  of  Confirma¬ 
tion  takes  place  in  all  the  Lutheran 
churches.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  debut 
of  the  girl,  and  the  assuming  of  the 
toga  virilis  of  the  boy.  Gifts  are  given. 
All  the  resources  of  Danish  cookery 
are  exhausted  in  dinners;  healths  are 
drunk;  and  many  of  the  recipients  of 
the  sacred  rite  are  taken  in  the  after¬ 
noon  to  the  theatre  to  see  “Elverhoi”  or 
“Der  Waren  Gang,”  by  Drachmann. 
At  this  festive  time  she  had  observed 
that  in  certain  windows  in  the  principal 
streets  there  were  enticing  display 
cards.  “Whisky  for  Confirmation, 
“Confirmation  Port,”  they  announced; 
she  would  not  believe  it!  The  indig¬ 
nant  lady  insisted  that  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  Christian  nation  I  should 
protest  against  this  outrage  on  re¬ 
ligion. 

She  was  quite  sure  that  my  chief,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  would  order  me  to 
make  the  proper  remonstrances  to  the 
Danish  Government!  It  was  a  difficult 
situation;  but  I  gained  time,  as  well 
as  I  could;  and  I  was  most  grateful 
that  her  sailing  on  the  third  day  after 
her  visit  left  “the  world  to  darkness 
and  to  me.” 


It’s  All  Moonshine! 
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of  gear  or  had  that  bugbear  of  the 
army,  flatfoot.  But  those  who  got  by  the 
experts  and  got  across  made  a  record 
To-day,  and  broadly  speaking,  the 

moonshiner  is  just  ^^"^L^marks 
of  the  mountains.  He  has  no  marks 

to  distinguish  him  from  any  other  man 
in  his  locality-  He  wears  the  same 
advertised  brands  of  clothes  as  his  y 
brother;  he  may  sport  silk  shirts  b 

times  and  he  sends  his  collars  to  be 
laundered  in  the  city— parcels  post, 
rural  free  delivery,  which  now  goes 
everywhere.  In  general,  his  wife  and 
children  dress  well.  His  da^ght®1f® 
lost  their  snuff  sticks  and  forgotten  to 
find  others,  though  his  wife  may  st  ll 
cling  to  that  joy  of  youth ,  and  com¬ 
fort  of  age,  the  “toothbresh.  He  is,  m 
short,  one  of  a  shining,  or  moonshining, 
galaxy  of  present-day  profiteers  whose 
work  is  causing  no  little  uneasiness  in 
governmental  circles  and  has  thus  far 
met  with  no  effective  check. 

“But,  of  Course,  I’ve  Lost” 


TN  the  months  preceding  the  first  of 
I  July  last,  when  the  bone-dry  law 
went  into  effect,  he  plied  his  trade  ener- 
getically  and  with  the  f.eehnS  that„*1® 
was  making  a  final  ?leaiYUI)'  j 
instead  of  diminishing  the  demand  in¬ 
creased.  Nor  was  there  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  reaching  down  of  the  long  arm 
of  the  Government.  Some  of  the  men 
who  had  buried  their  stills  dug  them 
up.  Or,  if  they  had  decoyed  them, 
they  made  new  ones.  Others  followed 
their  example.  For  the  first  time  m 
history  the  mountaineer,  in  his  native 
mountains,  learned  the  power  and  po¬ 
tency  of  the  ready  dollar. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a 
young  man  whose  family  had  worked 
and  saved,  gone  barefoot  and  hard  y 
clothed,  eaten  the  plainest  food  and 
least  possible  amounts  of  it,  so  that  he, 
the  eldest  son,  might  be  kept  at  college 
and  make  something  of  himself  m  the 
world.  He  came  home  in  course  of 
time  with  his  sheepskin,  went  to  still¬ 
ing — and  sent  all  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  to  college  likewise! 

Having  gambled  with  his  soul,  as  he 
told  me,  and  won,  he  tore  up  his  still, 
disqualified  it  for  future  use,  buried 
the  remains,  and  proceeded  straightway 
to  forget  where  he  had  buried  them; 
done  for  all  time  with  a  thing  that 
education  and  enlightenment  had  made 
hateful  to  him  in  every  way. 

“But,  of  course,”  he  said  simply, 
“J'  V)st  in  the  transaction.  I  won’t 
to  forget  that  I’ve  been  a  law- 
a  moonshiner!” 


In  his  particular  case  there  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  a  relapse. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  justices  ot  the 
peace  as  being  in  this  kind  of  law¬ 
breaking.  Squire  Nagle  lives  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  where  part  ot  this 
article  was  written.  The  squire  is  a 
mighty  kindly  man,  gentle  spoken,  not 
physically  strong  and  not —  until  re¬ 
cently  at  least— a  successful  farmer. 

He  held  a  place  of  honor  and  esteem 
in  his  community;  but  however  hard  he 
tried  to  get  ahead,  things  broke  wrong 

f°  When  the  price  of  pork  a  couple  of 
years  ago  soared  to  celestial  regions, 
he  put  a  large  part  of  his  corn  crop 
into  four  big  hogs  and  when  they  were 
ready  to  kill  and  market,  hired  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  team  of  mules — his  own  one- 
horse  wagon  being  inadequate— to  haul 
them  to  town.  His  wife  went  with  him 

—her  first  trip  in  five  years— and  no 
doubt  all  the  expectations  of  the  season 
were  in  their  hearts  as  they  started  on 
the  forty-mile  drive  to  the  nearest 
market. 

The  weather  took  an  unkind  interest 
in  this  journey.  Weather  in  these  sec¬ 
tions  can  be  very  variable.  It  turned 
warmer  and  rained.  Then  it  turned 
colder  and  sleeted,  so  they  had  to  stop; 
then  it  turned  warmer  again.  The  tour 
hogs  had  to  go  to  the  city  dump,  and 
the  squire  was  obliged  to  pay  the  in¬ 
spector  a  dollar  for  having  it  hauled 
off — in  his  hired  wagon ! 

He  took  the  rest  of  his  corn  and 
made  a  run  of  moonshine.  When  1 
first  knew  him  he  told  me  that  he  was 
out  of  debt  for  the  first  time  since  he 
had  been  housekeepin’.  His  wife  had 
just  got  back  from  her  first  visit  since 
she  left  it  to  her  old  home,  down  m 
Alabam’.  She  sat  happily  on  the  porch 
of  her  just  painted  little  house,  a  neat 
and  rather  strikingly  attractive  woman, 
with  a  patient  face  irradiated  now  with 
a  new  contentment  and  peace.  She 
said  a  prayer  of  gratitude  every  night, 

I  haven’t  a  single  doubt — along  with 
one  for  forgiveness,  maybe.  The  squire 
himself  admitted  that  he  had  done  evil. 
But  he  said  to  me  earnestly — and  I 
found  this  a  popular  sophistry  among 
the  class  of  whisky  makers  to  which  he 

belongs:  . 

“Hit’s  not  as  though  it  took  money 
away  from  pore  people  like  us  that 
needs  it  for  their  families.  All  I  ve 
ever  made  ain’t  gone  nowhere  but 
amongst  the  rich  that  had  money  to 
spare.  And  ever’  gallon  I’ve  made 
they’d’ve  had  anyhow.” 

He  indicated  that  now  he  had  got 
on  his  feet  he  was  through,  and  I  wish 


that  I  might  let  him  pass  with  that 
good  resolution  holding.  But  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  was  told  that  the  squne 
was  makin’  it  agin  over  in  the  Tater 
Hill  settlement.  He’d  got  back  into  debt, 
I’m  afraid — and  the  way  out  was  too 
simple.  The  squire  will  be  a  periodical 
moonshiner  from  now  on — until  he  looks 
at  the  world  and  thinks  it  all  over,  from 
behind  bars  possibly.  In  any  case  he 
will  not  be  the  man  he  was  while  he 
was  blundering  along  in  the  hard  path 
cf  rectitude.  For  there  is  a  subtle  dis¬ 
tillation  which  reacts  specifically  upon 
this  type  of  illicit  distiller.  It  affects 
not  his  stomach,  or  digestive  tract,  bu.. 
his  moral  nature. 


There  Are  No  Squealers 


NOR  are  the  above  two  incidents  to 
be  construed  as  meaning  that  all 
’stillers  are  in  the  business  either  to 
send  young  brothers  and  sisters  to  col¬ 
lege  or  to  make  patient-faced  wives 
happy.  Nor  to  build  churches  or  school- 
houses  or  good  roads.  Too  many  of 
them,  alas,  have  no  altruistic  motives 
whatever.  And  some  of  those  whose 
illicit  gains  have  been  largest  still  live 
in  tumble-down  log  cabins  with  not  even 
picnic  furniture,  though  perhaps  sport¬ 
ing  automobiles  and  not  a  place  to 
house  them.  They  don’t  know  how  to 
use  the  money  they  have  made,  and  to 
many  of  them  the  money  itself  is  better 
than  anything  it  will  buy.  Driving  past 
one  of  these  cabins,  the  owner  of  which 
could  buy  and  keep  the  average  city 
dweller,  I  saw  a  queer  object,  a  tiny 
Tarzan  of  the  Apes,  dodging  around 
the  end  of  a  big  touring  car  standing- 
under  a  sheltering  tree  in  the  yard,  and 
disappearing  behind  a  friendly  shed. 

The  mother  of  the  child,  when  she 
brought  us  the  drink  of  water  we  asked 
for,  apologized  for  its  appearance.  “Hit 
never  would  wear  clo’es!”  she  informed 
us  with  what  we  thought  a  very  reason¬ 
able  exasperation  in  her  tones,  bhe 
herself,  with  her  not  overclean  face  and 
uncombed  hair,  standing  in  her  seeming, 
poverty  before  her  rather  worse  than 
humble  home— yet  so  close  to  the  big, 
shining  touring  car  that  she  could  have 
put  out  her  hand  and  touched  it— was 
commentary  enough  on  a  class  ot  new- 
rich  moonshiners.  This  was  one  ot 
those  bottom  rails  which  in  the  moving 
of  events  had,  to  its  own  deep  bewilder¬ 
ment,  found  itself  at  the  top. 

“A  fine  car  you  have  there,  I  said. 
“You  must  find  it  a  great  convenience.” 

My  object  had  been  to  draw  her  out, 
but  the  effect  was  the  opposite;  we 
could  almost  see  the  drawing  down  of 


a  veil.  She  gave  an  unencouraging  as¬ 
sent  and  turned  awkwardly  toward  the 
house  to  indicate  that  it  was  time  for 
us  to  drive  on.  For  we  were  strangers 
and  in  mentioning  the  automobile,  the 
money  for  which  had  been  obtained  in 
a  certain  way,  we  had  touched  a  sub¬ 
ject  upon  which  the  canons  of  her  order 
imposed  silence. 

I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no 
society  in  the  world  of  labor  with  an 
organization  so  perfect  and  rules  so 
binding  as  are  these  unwritten  laws  of 
the  moonshine  country.  For  they  are 
a  part  of  the  very  breath  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  are  one  of  the  things  which 
make  the  moonshiner’s  mountains  his 
stronghold.  Even  the  generations  that 
have  gone  before  him  are  his  safe¬ 
guards,  because  they  link  every  native 
mountaineer,  through  sympathy  of 
birth  and  environment,  to  every  other 
native  mountaineer  in  such  a  bond  as 
can  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  whole 
country.  You  can  hardly  find  a  man  of 
middle  age  or  past,  to  whom  the  legend 
of  the  still  has  not  always  been  familiar. 
And  there  is  something  in  his  thoughts 
cf  it,  something  in  his  subconscious 
mind,  which  precludes  the  idea  of  his 
turning  informer,  though  he  himself 
may  never  have  been  concerned,  either 
directly  or  left-handedly  in  the  making 
of  moonshine. 


Hick’ry  Springs 

EVEN  babes  in  arms  know  and  obey 
these  unwritten  laws.  At  least  chil¬ 
dren  of  absurdly  tender  years  carry 
about  with  apparent  unconcern  a  burden 
of  criminal  knowledge  sufficient  to  land 
whole  neighborhoods  in  a  Federal  prison, 
if  only  it  could  be  got  out  of  them.  Re¬ 
cently  at  the  Hick’ry  Springs  school- 
house,  in  a  locality  known  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  to  be  infested  with  illicit 
whisky  stills,  a  couple  of  revenue  of¬ 
ficers  rode  up  to  the  door  and  called  a 
number  of  the  children  out,  one  at  a 
time,  to  be  interviewed.  Recall,  if  you 
please,  the  lines  of  the  Quaker  poet. 

Still  sits  the  schoolhouse  by  the  road— 
A  ragged  beggar,  sunning. 

Touched  up  a  little,  they  express 
Hick’ry  Springs.  It  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  few  log  schoolhouses  left  in 
the  country,  and  hasn’t  changed  since 
the  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  ot 
the  present  generation  sat  on  the  home¬ 
made  benches  and  pored  over  the  old 
blue-back  speller  within  its  walls,  me 
residents  of  Hick’ry  Springs,  however, 
have  already  got  out  board  timber,  and 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Columbi 

Records 


Exclusive  Columbia  Artists 
Headliners  All l 


Are  Columbia’s  exclusive  popular  artists  the  real 
headliners? — We'll  say  they  are! 

Could  A1  Jolson  sing  the  alphabet  and  make  it  a  scream? 
— We'll  say  he  could! 

Does  Nora  Bayes  make  a  musical  skylark  out  of  every 
song  she  sings? — We'll  say  she  does! 

Are  Van  and  Schenck  the  cleverest  trick  singers  in  vaude¬ 
ville  today? — We'll  say  they  are! 


Can  Bert  Williams  get  a  laugh-a-line  out 
of  any  song  he  talks? — We'll  say  he  can! 

Has  Harry  Fox  got  fox-trots  in  his  voice? 
— We'll  say  he  has! 

Does  the  Columbia  Grafonola  play  these 
artists’  records  just  the  way  they  want 
them  played? — They  say  it  does! 


To  make  a  good  record 
great ,  play  it  on  the 
Columbia  Grafonola 


Columbia  Graphophone 
Company,  New  York 


Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 


Columbia  Crafonolas 
Standard  Models  up  to 
$300;  Period  "Designs 
up  to  $2100. 


\ 


i 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly, 
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Pneumatics  Hauled  for  Less 

in  This  Transportation  Test 

. . . 


^\N  September  30, 1 91 9,  The  Harris  Transfer  Company,  Hauling  Contractors 
of  Indianapolis,  concluded  a  six  months’  test  of  solid  versus  pneumatic 
truck  tires.  The  two  trucks  employed.  No.  6  and  No.  7,  were  of  the  same 
make,  capacity,  and  service  life.  They  had  been  built  at  about  the  same  time, 
being  separated  by  only  eight  serial  engine  numbers.  The  results  of  this 
extended  comparison  of  solid  and  pneumatic  tires  show  why  The  Harris 
Transfer  Company  intends  to  specif y  pneumatics  when  purchasing  new  trucks. 


Truck  No.  6  Truck  No.  7 

(Completely  equipped  (Completely  equipped  with  Savings  effected  by 

with  solid  tires)  Goodyear  Cord  Tires)  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 


Miles  traveled . 3842.7 . 3870.5 .  .  . 

Gallons  of  Gasoline .  804  546  . . . 

Pints  of  Cylinder  Oil .  122  50  ... 

Repairs  (per  mile) .  $0.0035  .  $0.0002 

Operating  cost  (per  mile) .  .344  .  .316 


Mileage  figures  governed 
by  service  conditions 

32%  saving 
59%  saving 
92%  saving 
8%  saving 


Note: — Mileages  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  on  Truck  No.  7  average  13,500  to  date,  all  remain¬ 
ing  in  sound  condition.  One  rear  has  traveled  18,000  miles,  remaining  serviceable. 


. . . . . . . 


Despite  seasonal  and  service  conditions  which 
partially  favored  the  solid-tired  truck  in  the 
test  described  above,  the  unit  on  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires  established  savings  of  unusual  size. 


trip  throughout  the  six  months’  period  was  1.98 
miles  while  for  the  truck  on  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires,  the  standard  round  trip  during  the 
entire  time  was  VA  miles. 


Despite  the  distribution  of  practically  the 
same  overhead  charges  over  distances  nearly 
equal,  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  were  able  to 
reduce  net  operating  cost  8  per  cent  per  mile. 

Being  limited  by  the  contract  work  handled, 
the  pneumatic-tired  truck  did  not  run  all  day 
every  day  and  consequently  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  show  all  the  saving  possible  in 
operating  cost  per  mile. 

For  the  solid-tired  unit,  the  standard  round 


The  short  trip,  with  frequent  starting  and  stop¬ 
ping,  probably  accounted  for  a  small  fraction 
of  the  gasoline  used  by  No.  6  (solid  tires)  but 
the  bulk  of  difference  in  fuel  consumption 
plainly  indicates  the  effect  of  the  pneumatics. 

Further  operating  and  cost  data,  bearing  on 
the  use  of  pneumatic  truck  tires  in  distinct 
lines  of  business,  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio. 
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if  business  keeps  Rood  and  they  are 
not  interfered  with  too  much,  another 
spring-  will  see  a  fine  new  building 
where  the  old  one  now  stands. 

Getchins’s  ten-year-old  son  was  one 
of  those  to  be  called  out  by  the  ofti- 
cers  An  immediately  noted  cnarac 
teristic  of  Bud’s  boy  is  the  skinniness 
of  his  frame  and  the  bigness  of  the 
faded  overalls  in  which  he  is  incased- 
There  is  a  scared-rabbit  look  on  his 
small,  weathered  face  as  he  comes 
blinking  and  unhatted,  his  towhead 
bleached  a  shade  or  two  lighter  than 
originally  intended,  out  into  the  glaring 
August  sun.  He  knows  full  well  that 
he  is  confronting  the  bogy  of  the  moon¬ 
shine  country — “them  Revenues. 

Bud  Wasn’t  Tellin’ 

“^0T  afraid  of  ^s’  -are  -you’  BudI” 


It’s  All  Moonshine! 


Continued  from  page  28 


j.  ,  Shaded  from  the  burning  sun  un¬ 
der  a  red  oak  tree  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  one  of  the  officers  turns  to  the 
prospective  victim  of  the  third  degree 
with  a  confidence-inspiring  smile. 

“No  sir,”  gulps  the  boy  swiftly,  but 
in  a  tone  that  belies  the  assertion.  Then 
with  a  visible  urge  toward  truthtelling 
and  worrying  a  prematurely  fallen  acorn 
with  his  bare  toes:  “Hit’s  pap,  that  an 
called  ‘Bud.’  My  name’s  Grover. 

“That’s  right— it  is!”  The  principal 
interviewer  smilingly  accepts  the  correc¬ 
tion  “What’s  pap  doing  these  days? 

“Nothin’  much.”  That  swift  upward 
and  downward  glance.  “He  were  aimin 
to  git  out  some  billets.”  ... 

The  questioner  pauses  to  look  inquir¬ 
ingly  at  his  fellow  officer.  “Billets?” 

“Hickory  sticks,  stove-wood  length, 
for  automobile  spokes,”  enlightens  the 
other.  Grover  raises  his  eyes  with  a 
quick,  friendly  glimmer  to  the  speaker. 

“Yes,  sir.  An’  hammer  nan  les. 
Here  was  a  momentary  touching  of  a 
safe  subject  and  the  response  was  im¬ 
“And  that’s  all  paps  doing?  con¬ 
tinued  the  inquisitor.  “Got  his  crop  all 

laid  by?”  „ 

“Yes,  sir,  I  reckon.  ,  . 

“I  suppose  he  could,  though,  be  doing 
something  else  that  you  don’t  know 
about?”  The  questioner  watches  the 
boy’s  face  shrewdly. 

“Yes,  sir,  I  reckon  he  could.  lheie 
is  exactly  the  same  look  of  trepidation, 
the  same  upward  and  downward  glance 
that  has  been  in  all  his  previous  replies, 
but  nothing  more.  The  interlocutor, 
with  a  design  to  throw  him  off  his 
guard,  leans  swiftly  down  to  the  boy. 

“Listen,  son,”  he  says  close  to  his 
ear,  “do  you  know  where  pap  s  new 

still’s  at?”  „  _  .  T  ,  ,. 

Bland  innocence.  No,  sir,  I  don  t 
know  nothin’  about  it.” 

“But  you  knew  where  the  old  one  was, 

didn’t  you?” 

“No,  sir,  I  didn  t  know  nothin  at  all 

about  it.”  .  ,  . 

The  second  officer  tries  a  new  tack. 
He  fixes  the  boy  with  a  stern  eye.  You 
knew  that  Germany  had  declared  war 
again,  didn’t  you?” 

A  turning  of  the  victim’s  eyes  m 
this  new  direction  is  the  only  difference. 
“No,  sir,  I  didn’t  know  nothin’  about  it. 

The  two  officers  look  at  each  other 
and  shrug.  “All  right,  son,  you  can  go 
on  back  in,”  says  one  of  them.  He 
reaches  in  his  pocket  and  tosses  Grover 
a  quarter.  “Reward  of  merit,”  he  says 
pleasantly.  “You’re  a  truthful  boy. 
You’ll  grow  up  a  truthful  man,  no  doubt. 
Ever  hear  of  George  Washington?” 

“Yes,  sir!”  In  the  lifted  young  face 
is  again  that  glimmer  of  eager  friend¬ 
liness  springing  so  readily  to  the 
surface  —  when  the  subject  is  safe. 
“Thanky,  sir,  for  th’  quarter!”  and  with 
a  bob  of  his  tow  head  Grover  darts 
back  into  the  log  schoolhouse,  to  learn 
some  more  perhaps  about  the  Father  of 
his  Country  who  could  not  tell  a  lie. 
Which  makes  more  interesting  these  few 
facts  about  Bud,  father  of  Grover. 

Moonshine  and  Morals 

BUD  operates  not  one  still,  but  three. 

One  of  them  he  tends  personally 
with  the  help  of  his  sons;  the  other  two 
are  run  by  less  shifty  neighbors,  Bud 
firf^isl/ing  the  materials  and  sharing 
flts.  Out  of  school  Grover  cuts 
plings  and  drags  them  up  for 


the  fire,  keeps  the  water  cool  in  the 
flake  stand  around  the  worm,  and  for 
diversion  stirs  the  hornets,  honey  bees, 
and  other  insects  which  swarm  about. 

But  none  of  all  this  has  been  in  the 
boy’s  mind  while  the  Revenues  are 
questioning  him.  Instead,  his  mind  has 
been  a  fair  white  page.  He  merely  under¬ 
stands  that  if  at  any  time  any  strangei 
asks  him  anything  whatever  about  moon- 
shining,  he  doesn’t  know.  And  so  he 
“doesn’t  know.”  And  the  fact  that  a  few 
hours  later  he  may  be  riding  the  sway- 
backed  mare  up  to  Jim  Smith’s  gate  or 
John  Jones’s  gate  with  such  a  message 
as  this:  “Pap  ’lows  you-all  better  stay 
away  from  the  still 
place  f’r  a  day  or 


who’ve  got  their  teams  paid  for  and  got 
good  houses  and  orchards  and  plenty 
to  eat  and  wear,  and  got  their  children 
in  schools  which  will  give  them  a  better 
start  in  life  than  their  parents  had,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it— and  they  haven  t 
been  making  whisky  either!  They  ve 
just  been  using  their  brains  and  the 
strength  God  put  in  their  bodies,  and 
they’ve  got  all  the  prosperity  they  need 
and  don’t  have  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
Revenues  along  with  it!  And  they  can 
look  the  world  in  the  face  without 
thrusting  out  their  jaw  in  a  way  that 


says: 


two,  till  the  Reve 
nues  gits  out’n  the 
country,”  doesn’t 
alter  the  situation 
in  the  least.  Nor 
do  any  retrospec¬ 
tive  thoughts  in¬ 
duce  in  his  young 
breast  a  belated 
sense  of  guilt.  His 
personal  experience 
of  the  morning  has 
nothing  to  do  with 
his  delivery  of 
pap’s  message  in 
the  evening,  and 
Grover  is  only  one 
of  a  thousand  of 
the  same  kind  of 
paradoxes. 

In  the  meantime 
he  absorbs  all  there 
is  to  know  about 
the  manufacture  of 
moonshine.  He  can 
test  the  bead  as 
well  as  Bud  him¬ 
self,  and  tell  to  as 
nearly  a  nicety 
whether  the  juice 
is  over  or  under 
standard  proof. 

Bud,  as  well  as 
most  other  moon¬ 
shiners,  is  con 
scientious  on  this 
point  He  doesn’t 
sell  his  customers 
alcohol  for  whisky, 
nor  yet  “backin’s” 
or  sweetened  water. 

He  tries  to  give  a 
real  product  for 
real  money. 

It  is  the  same 
way  with  the  new 
expedients  for  get¬ 
ting  the  greatest 
possible  turnout, 
and  substituting  for  staples  which  are 
hard  to  get.  These  home  manufacturers 
are,  almost  without  exception,  averse 
to  poisoning  their  customers  with  any¬ 
thing  except  whisky.  I  rode  up  the 
mountain  one  day  with  a  young  moon¬ 
shiner  who  had  been  to  town  for  sup¬ 
plies.  He  said  with  that  curious,  halt- 
shamed  bravado,  almost  universal  among 
them  :  “How  much  hartshorn  and  sulpnu- 
ric  acid  would  it  take  to  kill  a  feller . 

“Not  much,”  I  assured  him.  Why, 
c  re  you  aiming  to  kill  anybody  x 

“This  here’s  a  new  -receipt  I  got,  ne 
said,  pulling  it  from  his  pocket  but 
I  ain’t  sure  I  want  to  use  it.  Hit  says 
so  much  to  the  gallon,  but  that  feller 
at  the  drug  store  said  they  was  different 
stren’ths;  how  would  you  know  you 
wasn’t  usin’  too  much?” 

“You  should  worry!  I  laughed. 
“You’re  doing  your  best  to  kill  ’em  any¬ 
how!”  ,  .  .  ,  , 

He  joined  in  the  laugh,  his  tanned 
face  taking  a  little  deeper  flush.  No, 
I  ain’t  aimin’  to  hurt  ’em  more  n  enbe 
helped,”  he  said  with  a  trace  of  tolerant 
contempt.  Oddly,  this  seems  to  be  a  com¬ 
mon  sentiment;  these  men  who  break 
the  laws  of  their  country  have  more 
respect  for  themselves  in  making  and 
selling  whisky  than  they  have  for  the 
ones  who  break  the  laws  in  buying  and 
drinking  it.  He  feels  partly  justified. 

Yet  I  know  men — you  moonshiner, 
y0Ui_and  I  know  whole  neighborhoods 
of  them,  right  here  in  your  mountains, 


‘Don’t  you  like  it?  If  not,  what 

are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  . 

I  have  pinned 
many  a  moonshiner 
down  to  an  admis¬ 
sion  that  he  was  a 
lawbreaker,  but 
never  to  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  that 
he  is  therefore  a 
criminal.  Nor  could 
I  ever  pin  a  native- 
born  mountain 
man,  who  did  not 
make  whisky  and 
never  had  made  it, 
down  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  that  his  neigh¬ 
bor  who  did  was 
therefore  a  crimi¬ 
nal.  That  is  the 
melancholy  fact— 
there  is  no  senti¬ 
ment  against  it.  In 
the  breast  of  every 
man,  whether 
moonshiner  or  not, 
there  remains  an 
echo  of  the  cry  of 
his  forefathers: 
“The  Government’s 
got  no  right  to 
make  sich  laws!” 
And  every  day  and 
week  and  month 
that  this  illicit 
whisky  making 
goes  on  throughout 
this  immense  tract 
of  country,  its  de¬ 
moralizing  effect 
becomes  greater. 

A  moonshiner  is 
not  refused  church 
fellowship.  He  may 
run  off  forty  or 
fifty  gallons  of 
juice  for  his  day’s 
work  at  his  still, 
and  go  to  meeting 
at  night  to  pray 
with  exceeding  fer¬ 
vor  and  in  all  car- 


H.  G.  Witwer  and 
The  White  Hope 

IT  is  a  fact  that  has  so  far 
escaped  most  historians 
that  H.  C.  Witwer  (author 
of  “From  Baseball  to 
Boches”)  once  managed  a 
White  Hope. 

Mr.  Witwer  escaped  from 
this  activity  with  a  fund  of 
information  that  far  sur¬ 
passes  all  he  knows  about 
baseball,  war,  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  and  so  forth.  He  is 
now  writing  for  Collier’s  a 
series  of  stories  that  are 
not  only  intensely  funny 
but  remarkably  free  from 
the  usual  inaccuracies  and 
fake  sentimentality  that  en¬ 
cumber  most  tales  about 
boxing.  He  proposes  to  call 
this  series  “The  Leather 
Pushers,”  and  he  is  writing 
it  at  his  new  residence  on 
the  Hudson,  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  Ed  Harmon. 

The  White  Hope?  Oh,  yes, 
he  is  still  boxing!  Lost  a 
bout  over  at  Jersey  City 
last  week. 


nestness  for  the  sinners  who  are  kneel¬ 
ing  around  the  mourners’  bench,  seeing 
no  reason  why  his  petition  should  no 
be  as  favorably  received  as  another 
man’s.  And  a  sinner  may  come 
through,”  with  rejoicing  among  the 
angels  supposedly,  and  certainly  a  lot 
of  joyful  excitement  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  get  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  go  on  up  the  gulch  to  his  still 
without  any  more  connection  between 
the  two  in  his  mind  than  Bud  Getchins  s 
boy  Grover  has.  The  majority  of 
“stillers”  in  almost  any  neighborhood 
are  church  members  in  good  and  regu¬ 
lar  standing.  They  are  heads  of  fam¬ 
ilies,  frequently  men  of  weight  and  im¬ 
portance  in  a  community. 

Os  Was  Agin  It 

THERE  is  the  settlement  of  Beelzebub, 
in  the  Great  Smokies,  where  the  chil¬ 
dren  walk  the  trails  to  school  at  about 
the  same  altitude  as  the  aeronaut  takes 
in  his  cross-country  flight.  A  weather^- 
boarded  schoolhouse,  with  a  bell  in  the 
pigeon  roost  of  a  belfry,  is  Beelzebub  s 
proud  temple  of  learning.  The  old, 
homemade  benches  have  given  way  to 
shiny  new  ones,  with  iron  frames  that 
let  the  seats  turn  up,  and  messy  ink¬ 
wells  go  with  the  desks.  Oscar  Board- 
man  taught  the  school  last  summer  and 
the  one  before  that.  But  there  will  be 
a  new  step  on  the  floor  and  a  new  figure 
at  the  teacher’s  desk  next  year. 
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Everybody  liked  Os  Boardman.  He 
was  thirty-five,  had  a  first-grade  certifi¬ 
cate,  had  taught  ten  years,  was  an 
“earnest  Christian”  and  appreciated  the 
responsibilities  of  his  calling.  Most  of 
the  new  improvements  in  the  school- 
house  had  been  due  to  Os,  who  was 
energetic  and  progressive.  But  he  had 
one  grave  fault.  “The  people  couldn’t 
trust  him.” 

Oscar  was  agin  whisky  making.  ^Al¬ 
most  any  mountaineer  will  tell  you,  “I’m 
agin  it  too,”  but  Os  was  against  it  in 
a  different  way.  He  had  a  burden  for 
the  souls  of  his  patrons  because  of  it, 
and  for  the  souls  of  their  children.  He 
preached  against  it  to  his  pupils;  ex¬ 
pounded  the  laws  of  their  great  and 
glorious  country  to  them,  and  dwelt 
upon  the  moral  wrong  of  disobedience 
to  these  laws.  All  the  laws  alike;  one 
just  as  much  as  another. 

The  pupils  told  their  parents.  .  And 
after  long  and  possibly  prayerful  con¬ 
sideration,  the  parents  came  regretfully 
to  a  decision.  Os  Boardman  wasn’t  fit 
to  teach  their  children. 

A  man  like  Os  was  a  dangerous  man 
to  have  in  a  community.  Several  of  the 
patrons  of  the  school  waited  upon  the 
teacher  and,  as  kindly  as  they  knew 
how,  told  him  this.  They  told  him  that 
they  loved  him.  They  admitted  that  he 
had  done  “a  power  of  good”  in  the  two 
years  he  had  been  among  them. 

They  grieved  to  see  him  leave  them. 
And  they  grieved  so  truly  and  sincerely 
that  they  offered  him  an  alternative. 

If  he  would  go  out  with  the  boys  and 
make  just  one  run  to  show  them  that 
he  was  at  heart  one  of  them  as  he  “be¬ 
longed  to  be” — for  Os  was  native  born — 
they  would  be  proud  to  have  him  re¬ 
main  in  their  midst.  Oscar  was  of  the 
stuff  martyrs  are  made  of.  Gently  but 
firmly  he  refused  the  invitation. 

The  last  day  of  his  school  he  gave 
an  entertainment  to  the  parents.  They 
all  attended  and  listened  respectfully 
and  even  with  emotion  while  one  of 
their  half-grown  sons  related  a  harrow¬ 
ing  temperance  selection,  beginning. 
“Touch  not  the  fatal  cup.”  Afterward 
they  ate  the  ice  cream  which  Os  had 
ordered  for  them  from  the  city  and 
which  his  pupils  served  to  them  on  the 
new  desks  his  zeal  had  been  responsible 
for  And  when  it  was  eaten  he  made 
them  a  little  speech,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  he  said  sadly: 

“You  don’t  want  me  any  longer  and 
so  I  am  going  away.  But  I  love  these 
children  and  I’ve  loved  my  work  here 
among  vou.  I  bear  you  no  ill  will.  And 
I’m  going  :;c  ask  that  all  those  of  you 
who  bear  none  toward  me  will  come  up 
here  and  shake  my  hand  before  we 

There  was  a  stampede  for  the  teach¬ 
er’s  desk.  The  entire  congregation 
crowded  forward.  Tearfully  they  wrung 
his  hand  and  told  him  again  that  they 
loved  Von.  They  assured  him  that  he 
would  always  have  their  pra  rs. 
Tears  and  promises  were  both  genuine. 
Probably  the  prayers  would  be  too,  al¬ 
though  Os  might  have  questioned  their 
efficacy.  But  Os  and  his  attitude  toward 
whisky  making  are  rare. 


Like  to  See  a  Still? 

IF  the  gentle  reader  has  some  curi¬ 
osity  to  know  what  a  still  is  like,  I 
will  take  him  to  a  particular  place  I 
know  of.  It  isn’t  a  long  journey,  just 
up  the  road  a  piece,  past  the  barn  and 
cow  lot  and  turnip  patch—  _ 

Yes,  those  are  fine  turnips.  My 
friends  who  live  here  are  gathering  some 
of  them  right  now.  And  I  shouldn  t  be 
at  all  surprised  if,  when  old  Uncle  Jep 
Podge  hitches  the  white-faced  horse  and 
the  blue  mule  to  the  wagon  and  starts 
bumping  over  the  rocks  and  washouts 
toward  town  with  his  load,  you  might 
find,  nestling  snugly  among  the  bags  ol 
turnips  or  baskets  of  salad,  a  numbei 
of  gallon  jugs  or  maybe  two  or  three 
tin  sirup  cans,  or  even  a  few  fruit  jars. 
The  steward  at  the  Elephant  s  Club  01 
the  manager  of  the  Jarkin  Hotel,  both 
good  friends  of  Uncle  Jep,  will  be  very 
thirsty  for  turnips  by  the  time  he 
strikes  town  with  his  load.  Having 
supplied  these,  Uncle  Podge  will  drive 
around  to  the  stores  and  dispose  of  the 
rest  of  his  bags  and  baskets.  His  cus- 
( Continued  on  page  43) 
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rj-^  In  the 

v Spotlight  of Popularity - 

3  New  Song  Hits 


THEY’RE  sung  on  the  stage — danced  along  the  Rialto — enjoyed  in  the  homes!  Every¬ 
where  these  three  new  song  hits  are  in  the  spotlight  of  popularity.  And  no  wonder! 
Their  melodies  are  irresistible,  their  lyrics  rare  and  new — they  are  natural  HITS!  Keep 
your  piano,  phonograph  or  player  piano  abreast  of  the  times — treat  yourself  and  your  friends 
to  some  real  new  music — get  these  three  new  song  hits  today.  On  sale  at  your  dealer’s. 


Loves  Rosary 

By  George  Buxton  end  Jennie  Innelld 
CHORUS  Valse  raoderato 


Let's  All  Be  Good  FklsTod 

Words-  by  JBenny  Davis-,  Music  by  Ernie  trc 


Its  The  Smart  MeFellerWhoStocked  u  p 
His  Cellar  thats  getting  the  beautiful  girls  ” 


CHORUS  Moderate 


MUHC  nV  MIL TQ/y  AbEfL 


wozm  nv  claake 

CHORUS  Moderato 


Oh,  they  worft  call  you  boa  ey,  be- cause  you’ve  got  mon 


ir-it  that  should  fil 


Of  the 


the  tears  She  may  shed  thro’ the  years, 


Let’s  smile  in  all  sorts  of  weatl 


Yoacould  once  grab  a  queen  with  your  big  Limousine 


But  now  times  are  chang  .  Ing  yon  know  what  I  mean, 


com  -  ing  years 


Treat  ev  -  Yy  bo  -  dy  fair  and  square,  Re  -  mem 


Oh,  they  woiit  kiwwyou>**  jjV  in',  If  a]]  yon  can  glv 


As  she  grows  old  -  er  She’s  counf-ing  life’s  beads,  And 
Leo.  Feist',  Inc.  N.Y. 


thank- 


we  should 


“Let’s  All  Be  Good  Pals  Together” 

Gather  'round,  you  jolly  good  fel¬ 
lows,  and  join  in  the  chorus  of  a 
wonderful  new  “regular  fellow" 
song  hit.  “Let’s  All  Be  Good 
Pals  Together”  is  a  wonder — a 
new  favorite  for  every  good  time 
you  have  around  your  piano,  pho¬ 
nograph  or  player  piano.  Get  it 
at  your  dealer's. 

1  at  all  music  and  department  stores  or  at  any  Woolworth, 

Clcly  Kresge,  Kress,  McCrory,  Kraft  or  Metropolitan  Store 


“Love’s  Rosary” 

For  the  lover  of  beautiful  ballads, 
here's  the  song  of  songs.  “Love’s 
Rosary,”  with  its  beautiful  lyric, 
its  wonderful  melody  deserves  the 
big  success  it  has  achieved  in  song 
centres  all  over  America.  Re¬ 
nowned  everywhere — an  instanta¬ 
neous  hit — you’ll  love  it. 


“It’s  the  Smart  Little  F eller 

Who’»  Stocked  Up  Hi»  Cellar,  That’s 
Getting  the  Beautiful  Girls” 

And  it's  thesmart  little  feller  who’s 
stocked  up  his  piano,  phonograph 
or  player  piano  with  this  new  hit 
that  will  get  a  song  to  sing  and 
smile  with,  to  dance  and  feel  good 
with.  Get  it  at  your  dealer’s 


You  cant 
wrond  wit 


Other  Big  “Feist” 
Song  Hits : 

‘Freckles”  ‘‘Let’s  Jog  Along” 

'There’s  a  Lot  of  Blue  Eyed  Mary's 
Down  in  Maryland” 

I  Used  to  Call  Her  Baby” 

‘I  Am  Always  Building  Castles  in 
‘In  Miami”  the  Air” 

‘Dreamland  Brings  Memories  of 


Don’t  Put  a  Tax  on  the  Beautiful 
‘Taxation  Blues”  Girls” 

‘I  Know  What  it  Means  to  be 
‘She’s  Just  Like  Sal”  Lonesome” 
‘The  Wedding  of  Shimmie  and 
‘Alabama  Lullaby”  Jazz” 

‘Chong  (He  Come  from  Hong  Kong)” 
‘Daa  Dee  Dum” 

‘At  the  High  Brown  Babies’  Ball” 
‘Here  Comes  the  Bride” 

‘Hawaiian  Lullaby” 

‘Johnny’s  In  Town”  “Ja-Da” 

15c  a  copy.  7  for  $1  postpaid 
Rand  or  Orchestra  25c 
Male  or  mixed  voices  15c 


Get  a  Record 
for  your 
falkinfl  Machine 


GONE 

YOURE 

GONE 

YOU'RE 

WMIn 


let*  ah  Be  Good  Pals 

^  Toget-h^r 


Get  a  Roll 
for  your 
Player  Piano 
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/  1  he  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  ) 


Concert  in  Carnegie  Music 
Hall  Astonished  Big  Pitts¬ 
burg  Audience 


Millie,  itappold  had  commenced  to  sin- 
one  number  the  lights  were  turned  out— 
ostensibly  so  that  the  audience  could  not 
watch  the  singer’s  lips. 

It  did  not  seem  difficult  to  determine 
in  the  dark  when  the  singer  sang  and 
when  she  did  not.  The  writer  himself 
was  pretty  sure  about  it  until  the  lights 
were  turned  on  again  and  it  was  discovered 
that  Mine.  Rappold  was  not  on  the  stage 
at  all  and  that  the  New  Edison  alone 
had  been  heard.  ,,  ,  , 

„  gU>1  ' 


Record  Reproduc 
Voice  Accui 

D*m“-,r*u«"c7v„  jn  Car 

Us,c  Wall  with  fj.-  _ 


,.ctt  Nvaft  * 
C°°L 

NV 


""  Pittsburgh  Pont) 


Records  vie 

WITH  SINGERS 
IN  OWN  SONGS 


ame  Rappold  and 

'rent!  in  “Miracle 
Concert.” 


■HR 


Illustration  Prom  an 
actual  photograph 
taken,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 

Pittsburgh,  Sept  .30, 1919. 
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wordless  way  they  grew  very  close, 
those  two.  It  was  as  if  they  were  si¬ 
lently  matched  against  the  father  and 
daughter.  It  was  a  queer  household, 
brooding,  sinister,  like  something  cre¬ 
ated  in  a  Bronte  brain.  The  two  chil¬ 
dren  were  twenty-four  and  twenty-two 
when  the  financial  avalanche  ot 
thundered  across  the  continent,  sweep¬ 
ing  Herman  Mandle,  a  mere  speck,  into 
the  debris.  Stocks  and  bonds  and  real 
estate  became  paper,  with  paper  value. 

He  clawed  about  with  frantic,  clutching 
fingers,  but  his  voice  was  lost  in  the 
shrieks  of  thousands  more  hopelessly 
hurt.  You  saw  him  sitting  for  hours 
together  writh  a  black  tin  box  in  trout 
of  him,  pawing  over  papers,  scribbling 
down  figures,  muttering.  Tne  bleak 
future  that  confronted  them  had  little 
of  terror  for  Hattie  Mandle.  It  pie- 
sented  no  contrast  with  the  bleakness 
of  the  past.  On  the  day  that  she  came 
upon  him,  his  head  fallen  at  a  cut  mus 
angle  against  the  black  tin  box,  his 
hands,  asprawl,  clutching  the  papers 
that  strewed  the  table,  she  was  ap¬ 
palled,  not  at  what  she  found,  but  at 
the  leap  her  heart  gave  at  what  she 
found.  Herman  Handle’s  sudden  death 
was  one  of  the  least  of  the  tragedies 
that  trailed  in  the  wake  of  the  devas¬ 
tating  panic.  ,r  , 

Thus  it  was  that  Hugo  Handle,  at 
twenty-three,  became  the  head  of  a 
household.  He  did  not  need  to  seek 
work.  From  the  time  he  was  seventeen 
he  had  been  employed  in  a  large  china¬ 
importing  house,  starting  as  a  stock 
boy.  Brought  up  under  the  harsh  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Hugo's  youth,  a  boy  be¬ 
comes  food  for  the  reformatory  or  takes 
on  the  seriousness  and  responsibility  of 
middle  age.  In  Hugo’s  case  the  second 
was  true.  From  his  father  he  had  in¬ 
herited  a  mathematical  mind  and  a 
sense  of  material  values  \  from  his 
mother  a  certain  patience  and  courage, 
though  he  never  attained  her  iron  m- 
domitability. 

It  had  been  a  terrific  struggle.  His 
salary  at  twenty-three  was  most  mod¬ 
est,  but  he  was  getting  on.  He  intended 
to  be  a  buyer  some  day,  and  take  trips 

abroad  to  the  great  Austrian  and  French 

and  English  china  houses. 

The  day  after  the  funeral  he  said  to 
his  mother:  “Well,  now  we’ve  got  to  get 
Etta  married.  But  married  well.  Some¬ 
body  who’ll  take  care  of  her.’  . 

“You’re  a  good  son,  Hugo,  Mrs. 
Mandle  said.  . 

Hugo  shook  his  head.  “It  isn  t  that. 

If  she’s  comfortable  and  happy— or  as 
happy  as  she  knows  how  to  be  she  11 
never  come  back.  That’s  what  I  want. 
There’s  debts  to  pay  too.  But  I  guess 
we’ll  get  along.” 

They  did  get  along,  but  at  snail  s 
pace.  There  followed  five  years  ot 
economy  so  rigid  as  to  make  the  past 
seem  profligate.  Etta,  the  acid-tongued, 
the  ferret-faced,  was  not  the  sort  to 
go  off  without  the  impetus  of  a  dowry. 
The  man  for  Etta,  the  shrew,  must  be 
kindly,  long-suffering,  subdued — and  in 
need  of  a  start.  He  was.  They  man¬ 
aged  a  very  decent  trousseau  and  the 
miracle  of  five  thousand  dollars  in  cash. 
Every  stitch  in  the  trousseau  and  every 
penny  in  the  dowry  represented  incredi¬ 
ble  sacrifice  and  self-denial  on  the  part 
of  mother  and  brother.  Etta  went  off 
to  her  new  home  in  Pittsburgh  with 
her  husband.  She  had  expressed  thanks 
for  nothing  and  had  bickered  with  her 
mother  to  the  last,  but  even  Hugo  knew 
that  her  suit  and  hat  and  gloves  and 
shoes  were  right.  She  was  almost  hand- 
some  in  them,  the  unwonted  flush  of 
excitement  coloring  her  cheeks,  bright¬ 
ening  her  eyes. 

The  next  day  Hugo  came  home  with 
a  new  hat  for  his  mother,  a  four-pound 
steak,  and  the  announcement  that  he 
was  going  to  take  music  lessons.  A 
new  era  had  begun  in  the  life  of 
Ma  Mandle. 

TWO  people,  no  matter  how  far  apart 
in  years  or  tastes,  cannot  struggle 
side  by  side  like  that  in  a  common  cause 
without  forging  between  them  a  bond 
indissoluble.  Hugo,  at  twenty-eight, 
had  the  serious  mien  of  a  man  of  torty. 
At  forty  he  was  to  revert  to  his  slighted 
twentv-eight,  but  he  did  not  know  that 
Tis  music  lessons  were  his  one 
rinst  a  beauty-starved  youth. 


Old  Lady  Mandle 


Continued  from  page  6 


He  played  rather  surprisingly  well  the 
cheap  music  of  the  day,  waggling  his 
head  (already  threatening  baldness)  in 
a  professional  vaudeville  manner  and 
squinting  up  through  his  cigar  smoke 
happily.  His  mother,  seated  in  the 
room,  sewing,  would  say:  “Play  that 
again,  Hugo.  That’s  beautiful.  What’s 
the  name  of  that?”  He  would  tell  her 
for  the  dozenth  time  and  play  it  over, 
she  humming,  off  key,  in  his  wake.  The 
relation  between  them  was  more  than 
that  of  mother  and  son.  It  was  a  com¬ 
plex  thing  that  had  in  it  something  con¬ 
jugal.  When  Hugo  kissed  his  mother 
with  a  resounding  smack  and  assured 
her  that  she  looked 
like  a  kid  she  would 
push  him  away 
with  her  little  fu¬ 
tile  shoves,  pat  her 
hair  into  place,  and 
pretend  annoyance. 

“Go  away,  you  big- 
rough  thing!”  she 
would  cry.  But  all 
unconsciously  she 
got  from  it  a  thrill 
that  her  husband’s 
withered  kisses  had 
never  given  her. 


“Don’t  talk  foolishness.”  But  she 
would  flush  like  a  bride.  She  liked  a 
musical  comedy  with  a  lot  of  girls  in  it 
and  a  good-looking  tenor.  Next  day 
you  would  hear  her  humming  the  catch 
tune  in  an  airy  falsetto.  Sometimes  she 
wondered  about  him.  She  was,  after 
all,  a  rather  wise  old  lady,  and  she 
knew  something  of  men.  She  had  a 
secret  horror  of  his  becoming  what  she 
called  fast. 

“Why  don’t  you  take  out  some  nice 
young  girl  instead  of  an  old  woman 
like  me,  Hugo?  Any  girl  would  be 
only  too  glad.”  But  in  her  heart  was  a 
dread.  She  thought  of  Mrs.  Lamb,  Mrs. 

_ _  Wormser,  and  Mrs. 

Brunswick. 

So  they  had  gone 
on,  year  after  year, 
in  the  comfortable 
flat  on  South  Park 
Avenue.  A  pleas¬ 
ant  thing,  life. 


TWELVE  years 
had  passed  since 
Etta’s  marriage. 
Hugo’s  salary  was 
a  comfortable  thing 
now,  even  in  these 
days  of  soaring 
prices.  The  habit  of 
economy,  so  long  a 
necessity,  had  be¬ 
come  almost  a  vice 
in  old  lady  Mandle. 
Hugo,  with  the 
elasticity  of 
younger  years, 
learned  to  spend 
freely,  but  his 
mother’s  thrift  and 
shrewdness  auto¬ 
matically  swelled 
his  savings.  When 
he  was  on  the  road, 
as  he  sometimes 
was  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  she  spent  only 
a  tithe  of  the  gen¬ 
erous  sum  he  left 
with  her.  She  and 


A  Great  Story 

The  Dancing  Chris 

IN  an  early  issue  of 
Collier’s  you  will  meet 
Chug  Scarritt  of  Chippewa 
Springs,  Wis.  Scarritt  runs 
the  Elite  Garage.  He  went 
to  war,  and  fell  in  love,  and 
came  back  home,  and  .  .  . 

Well,  it  doesn’t  turn  out 
at  all  in  the  way  you  think 
it  will. 

It’s  a  story  that  could  be 
written  by  only  one  author ; 
for  there’s  only  one  who 
can  tell  about  Chug  Scar¬ 
ritt  exactly  as  he  is — with¬ 
out  sentimentalizing  over 
him  and  his  garage  and 
his  lady,  or  trying  to  twist 
his  life  around  and  make 
things  happen  as  they  never 
happen  on  this  earth. 

Only  one  writer  could 
have  done  it!  Her  name 
is  on  page  5  of  this  issue. 
Or  we’ll  give  you  a  hint 

here  ;  Whisper - Edna  Ferber  ! 


Anna  ate  those 

sketchy  meals  that _ 

obtain  in  a  manless 

household.  When  Hugo  was  home  the 
table  was  abundant  and  even  cA°ice, 
though  Ma  Mandle  often  went  blocks 
out  of  her  way  to  save  three  cents  on  a 
bunch  of  new  beets.  So  strong  is  usag?- 
She  would  no  more  have  wasted  his 
money  than  she  would  have  knifed  him 
in  the  dark.  She  ran  the  household 
capably,  but  her  way  was  the  old-tash- 
ioned  way.  Sometimes  Hugo  used  to 
protest,  aghast  at  some  petty  act  ot 
parsimony. 

“But,  ma,  what  do  you  want  to  scrimp 
like  that  for?  You’re  the  worst  tight¬ 
wad  I  ever  saw.  Here,  take  this  ten  and 
blow  it.  You’re  worse  than  the  squir¬ 
rels  in  the  park,  darned  if  you  aint. 

She  couldn’t  resist  the  ten.  Neither 
could  she  resist  showing  it,  next  day, 
to  Mrs.  Brunswick,  Mrs.  Lamb,  and 
Mrs.  Wormser.  “How  my  son  Hugo 
spoils  me!  He  takes  out  a  ten-dollai 
bill,  and  he  stuffs  it  into  my  hand  and 
says:  ‘Ma,  you’re  the  worst  tightwad 
I  ever  saw.’  ”  She  laughed  contented¬ 
ly.  But  she  did  not  blow  the  ten.  As 
she  grew  older  Hugo  regularly  lied  to 
her  about  the  price  of  theatre  tickets, 
dainties,  articles  of  dress,  railway  fares, 
luxuries.  Her  credulity  increased  with 
age,  shrewd  though  she  naturally  was. 

It  was  a  second  blooming  for  Ma 
Mandle.  When  he  surprised  her  with 
an  evening  at  the  theatre  she  would 
fuss  before  her  mirror  for  a  full  hour. 
“Some  gal!”  Hugo  would  shout  when 
finally  she  emerged.  “Everybody’ll  be 
asking  who  the  old  man  is  you’re  out 
with.  First  thing  I  know  I’ll  have  a 
policewoman  after  me  for  going  around 
with  a  chicken.” 


AND  then  Hugo 
married,  sud¬ 
denly,  breathlessly, 
as  a  man  of  forty 
does. 

Afterward  Ma 
Mandle  could  re¬ 
call  almost  nothing 
from  which  she 
might  have  taken 
warning.  That  was 
because  he  had  said 
so  little.  She  re¬ 
membered  that  he 
had  come  home  to 
dinner  one  evening 
and  had  spoken 
admiringly  of  a 
woman  buyer  from 
Omaha.  He  did  not 
often  speak  of 
business. 

“She  buys  like  a 
man,”  he  had  said 
at  dinner.  “I  never 
saw  anything  like 
it.  Knew  what  she 
wanted  and  got  it. 
She  bought  all  my 
best  numbers  at 
rock  bottom.  I  sold 
her  a  four-figure 
bill  in  half  an 
hour.  And  no  fuss. 
Everything  right 
to  the  point,  and 
when  I  asked  her 
out  to  dinner  she 
Good-looking  too. 


turned  me  down.  -  - 

She’s  coming  in  again  to-morrow  tor 

novelties.” 

Ma  Mandle  didn’t  even  recall  hear¬ 
ing  her  name  until  the  knife  descended. 
Hugo  played  the  piano  a  great  deal  all 
that  week,  after  dinner.  Sentimental 
thing’s,  with  a  minoi’  wail  in  the  choius. 
Smoked  a  good  deal  too.  Twice  he 
spent  a  full  hour  in  dressing,  whistling 
absent-mindedly  during  the  process  and 
leaving  his  necktie  rack  looking  like  a 
nest  of  angry  pythons  when  he  went 
out,  without  saying  where  he  was  go¬ 
ing.  The  following  week  he  didn  t 
touch  the  piano  and  took  long  walks 
in  Washington  Park,  alone,  after  ten. 
He  seemed  uninterested  in  his  meals. 
Usually  he  praised  this  dish  or  that. 

“How  do  you  like  the  blueberry  pie, 
Hugo?” 

“  ’S  all  right.”  And  declined  a  sec¬ 
ond  piece. 

The  third  week  he  went  west  on  busi¬ 
ness.  When  he  came  home  he  dropped 
his  bag  in  the  hall,  strode  into  his 
mother’s  bedroom,  and  stood  before  hei 
like  a  schoolboy.  “Lil  and  I  are  going 
to  be  married,”  he  said. 

Ma  Mandle  had  looked  up  at  him,  her 
face  a  blank.  “Lil?” 

“Sure.  I  told  you  all  about  her.  tie 
hadn’t.  He  had  merely  thought  about 
her,  for  three  weeks,  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else.  “Ma,  you  11  love  her. 
She  knows  all  about  you.  She  s  the 
grandest  girl  in  the  world.  Say,  I  don  t 
know  why  she  ever  fell  for  a  dub  like 
me.  Well,  don’t  look  so  stunned.  ^  1 
guess  you  kind  of  suspicioned,  huh?’ 

“But  who—?” 
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“1  never  thought  she’d  look  at  me. 
Earned  her  own  good  salary,  and  strict¬ 
ly  business,  but  she’s  a  real  woman. 
Says  she  wants  her  own  home  and — 

’n  everything.  Says  every  normal 
woman  does.  Says — ” 

Ad  lib. 

They  were  married  the  following 
month. 

Hugo  subleased  the  flat  on  South 
Park  Avenue  and  took  an  eight-room 
apartment  farther  east.  Ma  Mandle’s 
red  and  green  plush  parlor  pieces,  and 
her  mahogany  rockers,  and  her  rubber 
plant,  and  the  fern,  and  the  can  of 
grapefruit  pits  that  she  and  Anna  had 
planted  and  that  had  come  up,  miracu¬ 
lously,  in  the  form  of  shiny  thick  little 
green  leaves,  all  were  swept  away  in 
the  upheaval  that  followed.  Gone,  too, 
was  Polish  Anna,  with  her  damp  calico 
and  her  ubiquitous  pail  and  dripping 
rag  and  her  gutturals.  In  her  place 
was  a  trim  Swede  who  wore  kid  shoes 
in  the  afternoon  and  gray  dresses  and 
cobweb  aprons.  The  sight  of  the  neat 
Swede  sitting  in  her  room  at  two-thirty 
in  the  afternoon,  tatting,  never  failed 
to  fill  Ma  Mandle  with  a  dumb  fury. 
Anna  had  been  an  all-day  scrubber. 

But  Lil.  Hugo  thought  her  very 
beautiful,  which  she  was  not.  A  plump, 
voluble,  full-bosomed  woman,  exquisite¬ 
ly  neat,  with  a  clear,  firm  skin,  bright 
brown  eyes,  an  unerring  instinct  for 
clothes,  and  a  shrewd  business  head. 
Hugo’s  devotion  amounted  to  worship. 

He  used  to  watch  her  at  her  toilet 
in  their  rose  and  black-mahogany  front 
bedroom.  Her  plump  white  shoulders 
gleamed  from  pink  satin  straps.  She 
smelled  pleasantly  of  sachet  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  Heady  scent  she  affected.  Seated 
before  the  mirror,  she  stared  steadily 
at  herself  with  a  concentration  such  as 
an  artist  bestows  upon  a  work  that  de¬ 
pends,  for  its  perfection,  upon  nuances 
of  light  and  shade.  Everything  about 
her  shone  and  glittered.  Her  pink 
nails  were  like  polished  coral.  Her  hair 
gleamed  in  smooth  undulations,  not  a 
strand  out  of  place.  Her  skin  was  clear 
and  smooth  as  a  baby’s.  Her  hands 
were  plump  and  white.  She  was  al- 
ways  getting  what  she  called  a  facial, 
from  which  process  she  would  emerge 
looking  pinker  and  creamier  than  ever. 
Lil  knew  when  camisoles  were  edged 
with  filet  and  when  with  Irish.  In¬ 
stinctively  she  sensed  when  taffeta  was 
to  be  superseded  by  foulard.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  her  scented  bureau  drawers 
needed  only  a  dab  of  whipped  cream  on 
top  to  look  as  if  they  might  have  been 
eaten  as  something  souffle. 

“How  do  I  look  in  it,  Hugo?  Do  you 
like  it?”  was  a  question  that  rose  daily 
to  her  lips.  A  new  hat  or  frock  or 
collar  or  negligee.  Not  that  she  was 
unduly  extravagant.  She  knew  values 
and  profited  by  her  knowledge. 

“Le’s  see.  Turn  around.  It  looks 
great  on  you.  Yep.  That’s  all  right.” 

He  liked  to  fancy  himself  a  con¬ 
noisseur  in  women’s  clothes,  and  to 
prove  it  he  sometimes  brought  home  an 
article  of  feminine  apparel  glimpsed  m 
a  shopwindow  or  show  case,  but  Lil 
soon  put  a  stop  to  that.  She  had  her 
own  ideas  on  clothes.  He  turned  to 
jewelry.  On  Lil’s  silken  bosom  reposed 
a  diamond-and-platinum  pin  the  size 
and  general  contour  of  a  fish  knife.  She 
had  a  dinner  ring  that  crowded  the  sec¬ 
ond  knuckle,  and  on  her  plump  wrist 
sparkled  an  oblong  so  incrusted  with 
diamonds  that  its  utilitarian  dial  was 
almost  lost. 


IT  wasn’t  a  one-sided  devotion,  how¬ 
ever.  Lil  knew  much  about  men,  and 
she  had  an  instinct  for  making  them 
comfortable.  It  is  a  gift  that  makes  up 
for  myriad  minor  shortcomings.  She 
had  a  way  of  laying  his  clean  things 
out  on  the  bed— fresh  linen,  clean  white 
socks  (Hugo  was  addicted  to  white 
socks  and  tan  low-cut  shoes),  silk  shirt, 
immaculate  handkerchief.  When  he 
came  in  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day 
downtown — hot,  fagged,  sticky— she  saw 
to  it  that  the  bathroom  was  his  own 
for  an  hour  so  that  he  could  bathe, 
shave,  powder,  dress,  and  emeige  ie- 
freshed  to  eat  his  good  dinner  in  com¬ 
fort.  Lil  was  always  waiting  for  him 
cool,  interested,  sweet-smelling. 

When  she  said  “How’s  business, 
{Continued  on  page  38) 
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What  100,000  people  gained 

from  a  thirty  minute  luncheon 


SEVEN  years  ago  in  New  York  a  business 
man  and  a  well-known  author  were  sitting 
at  luncheon.  Over  the  coffee  cups  it  was 
the  author  who  did  most  of  the  talking  at 
first.  Lightly,  brilliantly,  he  passed  from  sub¬ 
ject  to  subject,  drawing  upon  a  wide  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world  to  entertain  his  friend. 
Travel,  science,  art,  the  affairs  of  distant 
countries  —  all  contributed  to  his  vivid 
thought,  his  terse  comment. 

The  business  man  was  looking  out  of  the 
window  at  the  crowd  in  the  street. 

“It’s  fifteen  years  since  I’ve  had  time  to 
think  of  things  like  that,”  he  said  finally. 
And  in  these  words,  without  knowing  it,  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  idea. 

He  was  one  of  the  best-known  business 
men  in  New  York,  director  of  a  score  of 
companies,  the  leading  spirit  of  a  dozen  en¬ 
terprises.  And  yet — 

“I’m  getting  out  of  touch,”  he  said,  “out 
of  touch  with  the  world.  It  makes  me  dull, 
and,  worse  still,  it  is  beginning  to  be  a  drag 
on  business.  It’s  only  the  really  big  fellows 
who  never  seem  to  get  out  of  touch— who 
always  keep  the  cobwebs  out  of  their  minds.” 

Like  thousands  of  other  men  and  women 
he  had  met  the  demands  of  modern  business 
and  a  busy  life  besides — met  them  more  than 
half  way — only  to  find  that  life  as  he  had 
led  it  had  narrowed  his  thought  and  his  out¬ 
look.  Fifteen  years  in  the  business  world 
had  led  him  deep  into  a  rut  of  daily  routine. 

What  he  had  read  in  earlier  years,  what 
he  had  seen  in  traveling — these  and  most  of 
the  broader  interests  of  his  life  were  for¬ 
gotten.  And  now  he  realized  that  he  was 
losing  his  imagination,  his  outlook,  his 
originality. 

Was  this  the  penalty  that  every  busy  man 
or  woman  had  to  pay  for  being  busy  ? 

“It’s  all  a  question  of  time — of  getting 
enough  time,”  said  the  business  man. 

A  way  to  make  spare  moments  count 

“The  real  problem,”  said  the  other,  “is  to 
bring  the  most  worth-while  things  of  life  to 
busy  people  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  use 
spare  moments  and  make  them  count,  even 
if  it  is  only  to  study  for  a  few  moments  the 
reproduction  of  a  famous  picture,  or  to  read 


a  few  pages  of  some  great  discovery  of 
science,  some  epoch-making  event  in  history, 
or  of  some  great  man’s  achievement.  Just 
think  what  it  would  mean  to  you,  if  you 
learned  one  really  worth-while  thing  every 
day.” 

They  talked  it  over  for  a  tew  minutes,  only 
half  in  earnest  at  first,  but  out  of  that  con¬ 
versation  and  out  of  later  meetings  developed 
a  broad,  far-reaching  plan. 

This  was  the  beginning  seven  years  ago  of 
an  association  that  to-day  includes  100,000 
members. 

Men  prominent  in  finance,  commerce,  arts 
or  professions — and  women  distinguished  in 
social  and  educational  fields,  are  on  nearly 
every  page  of  the  membership  lists.  The 
chief  executive  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation, 
the  wife  of  a  nationally  known  financier,  a 
celebrated  American  novelist,  a  noted  jurist, 
the  rector  of  a  large  New  York  Church,  the 
manufacturer  of  the  most  widely  known 
watch  in  the  world — these  are  the  types  of 
men  and  women  that  find  in  the  Mentor 
Association  just  the  inspiration  and  ideas 
they  need. 

What  membership  in  the  Mentor 
Association  brings 

The  Mentor  Association  has  found  a  way 
to  bring  worth-while  thought  and  inspiration 
to  busy  men  and  women.  It  gives  them  just 
the  means  they  need  for  making  their  leisure 
moments  count. 

Novel,  entertaining  comment  on  distant 
countries  is  brought  you  by  noted  travelers. 
Tense  thrilling  moments  in  history  are  out¬ 
lined  for  you  in  vivid,  telling  phrases  that 
you  cannot  forget. 

Again,  the  Mentor  Association  brings  you 
the  account  of  some  vital  pioneer  exploit  in 
science,  or  the  description  of  some  great  piece 
of  literature.  Or  it  may  be  bright,  entertain¬ 
ing  comment  on  nature,  music,  art  or 
biography. 

Twice  each  month  through  the  Mentor 
you  have  the  opportunity  of  informing  your¬ 
self  fully  on  some  special  place,  character, 
or  movement  you  have  always  wanted  to 
learn  more  about.  Just  a  few  minutes  read¬ 
ing  is  enough — and  what  is  written  by  the 


Mentor  Staff  is  always  easy  to  remember. 

And  with  every  copy  of  the  Mentor  come 
large  gravure  illustrations  —  reproductions 
of  great  masterpieces,  of  scenes  and  central 
characters.  Together  with  the  Mentor  they 
make  a  permanent  addition  to  your  library. 

Also  any  question  on  subjects'  covered  by 
the  Mentor  will  be  answered  for  you  by  the 
staff.  The  Mentor  Association  also  will  pre¬ 
pare  for  you  special  plans  for  your  own  read¬ 
ing.  You  will  begin  to  find  what  the  Mentor 
Association  can  do  for  you  even  after  a  few 
months’  membership.  You  will  discover, 
like  thousands  of  other  members,  that  you 
are  developing  a  livelier  imagination,  a 
broader  vision  to  apply  to  your  business  and 
your  daily  life. 

You  will  find  that  you  are  growing  more 
interesting  to  yourself  and  other  people. 
Your  ability  to  talk  on  subjects  worth 
your  while  will  bring  new  attention — new 
friendships. 

The  poise,  the  self-confidence  that  in¬ 
variably  accompanies  a  bro^cl  mental  back¬ 
ground,  you,  too,  can  acquire  through  the 
Mentor  Association. 

No  money  just  the  coupon 

We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  what  the  Mentor 
Association  will  do  for  you  and  your  family,  h oi- 
uard  only  the  coupon,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  Mentor  in  accordance  with  the  special  offer 
outlined  in  the  coupon.  Fill  out  the  coupon  now  and 
receive  all  that  the  Mentor  Association  has  in  store 
for  you. 


he  mentor  association 

Dept.  28,  114-116  East  16th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  A  . 

GUtl^DlOD  * 

You  may  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Mentor  Asso- 
ation  for  one  year.  The  membership  entitles  me  to 
1  numbers  of  the  Mentor,  144  gravure  prints  and  all 
.enibership  privileges  outlined  above.  I  will  remit  my 
rst  payment  of  .$1.00  upon  receipt  of  memorandum ;  bill. 
,,1  the  balance  in  three  monthly  payments  of  $l.oo 
ieh  ($1.00  ill  all).  If.  after  1  receive  the  first  copy 
the  Mentor.  I  am  not  satisfied  and  notify  you  within 
hi  davs,  vou  are  to  cancel  my  subscription,  and  1  vs  i 
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V^-Pint  for  ^-Dollar 

Save  oil  money  by  buying  3-in- 
One  Oil  in  the  big  50c  household 
size,  larger  than  pictured  below. 
An  economical  purchase  because 
it  contains  eight  times  as  much 
3-in-One  as  the  One  Ounce  (trial 
size).  A  safe  purchase  because 
3-in-One  never  gets  gummy — 
never  becomes  rancid.  A  wise 
purchase  because 

3-in-One 

is  the  universal  household  and 
office  oil.  Has  79  distinct  uses. 
Lubricates  all  light  mechanisms 
. — typewriters,  adding  machines, 
cash  registers,  sewing  machines, 
guns,  fishing  reels,  automatic 
tools,  etc.  Cleans  and  polishes 
all  veneered  and  varnished  sur¬ 
faces — nothing  else  so  good  for 
fine  furniture.  Prevents  rust 
and  tarnish  forming  on  nickeled 
and  other  metal  surfaces — needed 
in  every  bathroom  and  kitchen. 

3-in-One  stops  autospring  squeaks— without 
even  soiling  thehands.  Use  iton  razor  blades 
and  strops— makesshaving  easier  and  better. 
See  many  other  uses  in  3-in-One  Dictionary. 

C'DriT  Liberal  sample  of  3-in-One  Oil 
*  lvl-il-i  ancj  Dictionary  of  Uses— both 
sent  free  for  the  asking. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co. 

165  ANH.  Broadway,  New  York 
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Old  Lady  Mandle 
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lover?”  she  really  wanted  to  know. 
More  than  that,  when  he  told  her  she 
understood,  having  herself  been  so  long 
in  the  game.  She  gave  him  shrewd 
advice  too,  so  shrewdly  administered 
that  he  never  realized  he  had  been 
advised,  and  so,  manlike,  could  never 
resent  it. 

Ma  Mandle’s  reign  was  over. 

To  Mrs.  Lamb,  Mrs.  Brunswick,  and 
Mrs.  Wormser,  Ma  Mandle  lied  mag¬ 
nificently.  Their  eager,  merciless  ques¬ 
tions  pierced  her  like  knives,  but  she 
made  placid  answer:  “Young  folks  are 
young  folks.  They  do  things  different. 

I  got  my  way.  My  son’s  wife  has  got 
her  way.”  They  marked  that  familiar 
phrase. 

“It’s  hard,  just  the  same,  Mrs. 
Wormser  insisted,  “after  you’ve  been 
boss  all  these  years  to  have  somebody 
step  in  and  shove  you  out  of  the  way. 
Don’t  I  know!” 

“I’m  glad  to  have  a  little  rest.  Mar¬ 
keting  and  housekeeping  nowadays  is 
no  snap,  with  the  prices  what  they  are. 
Anybody  that  wants  the  pleasure  is 
welcome.” 

But  they  knew,  the  three.  There  was 
in  Ma  Mandle’s  tone  a  hollow  pretense 
that  deceived  no  one.  They  knew,  and 
she  knew  that  they  knew.  She  was  even, 
as  they  were,  a  drinker  of  the  hemlock 
cup,  an  eater  of  ashes. 


G0LF-CLUB5 


HUGO  MANDLE  was  happier  and 
more  comfortable  than  he  had  ever 
been  in  his  life.  It  wasn’t  merely  his 
love  for  Lil  and  her  love  for  him  that 
made  him  happy.  Lil  set  a  good  table, 
though  perhaps  it  was  not  as  bounteous 
as  his  mother’s  had  been.  His  food, 
somehow,  seemed  to  agree  with  him 
better  than  it  used  to.  It  was  because 
Lil  selected  her  provisions  with  an  eye 
to  their  building  value  and  to  Hugo’s 
figure.  She  told  him  he  was  getting 
too  fat,  and  showed  him  where,  and 
Hugo  agreed  with  her  and  took  off 
twenty-five  burdensome  pounds,  but  Ma 
Mandle  fought  every  ounce  of  it. 

“You’ll  weaken  yourself,  Hugo!  Eat! 
How  can  a  man  work  and  not  eat?  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Fads  !  ’ 

But  these  were  purely  physical  things. 

It  was  a  certain  mental  relaxation  that 
Hugo  enjoyed,  though  he  did  not  defi¬ 
nitely  know  it.  He  only  knew  that  Lil 
seemed,  somehow,  to  understand.  For 
years  his  mother  had  trailed  after  him, 
putting  away  things  that  he  wanted 
left  out,  tidying  that  which  he  pre¬ 
ferred  left  in  seeming  disorder.  Lil 
seemed  miraculously  to  understand 
about  those  things.  He  liked,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  certain  grimy,  gritty  old  rag 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  polish  his 
golf  clubs.  It  was  caked  with  dirt  and 
most  disreputable,  but  it  was  just  the 
right  material,  or  weight,  or  size,  or 
something,  and  he  had  for  it  the  un¬ 
reasoning  affection  that  a  child  has  for 
a  tattered  rag  doll  among  a  whole  fam¬ 
ily  of  golden-haired,  blue-eyed  beauties. 
Ma  Mandle,  tidying  up,  used  to  throw 
away  that  rag  in  horror.  Sometimes 
he  would  rescue  it,  crusted  as  it  was 
with  sand  and  mud  and  scouring  dust. 
Sometimes  he  would  have  to  train  in 
a  new  rag,  and  it  was  never  as  good 
as  the  old.  Lil  understood  about  that 
rag  and  approved  it.  For  that  matter, 
she  had  a  rag  of  her  own  with  which 
she  used  to  remove  cold  cream  from  her 
face  and  throat.  It  was  a  clean  enough 
bit  of  soft  cloth  to  start  with,  but  she 
clung  to  it,  as  an  actress  often  does, 
until  it  was  smeared  with  the  pink  of 
make-up  and  the  black  of  Chicago  soot. 
She  used  to  search  remote  corners  of 
it  for  an  inch  of  unused,  unsmeared 
space.  Lil  knew  about  not  talking 
when  you  wanted  to  read  the  paper  too. 
Ma  Mandle,  at  breakfast,  had  always 
had  a  long  and  intricate  story  to  tell 
about  the  milkman  or  the  berries  that 
she  had  got  the  day  before  and  that  had 
spoiled  overnight  in  the  icebox.  A 
shame!  Sometimes  he  had  wanted  to 
say:  “Let  me  read  my  paper  in  peace, 
won’t  you!”  But  he  never  had.  Now 
it  was  Lil  who  listened  patiently  to  Ma 
Mandle’s  small  grievances,  and  Hugo 
was  left  free  to  peruse  the  headlines. 


If  you  had  told  Ma  Mandle  that  she 
was  doing  her  best  to  ruin  the  life  of 
the  one  person  she  loved  best  in  all  the 
world,  she  would  have  said  that  you 
were  insane.  If  you  had  told  her  that 
she  was  jealous,  she  would  have  denied 
it  furiously.  But  both  were  true. 

When  Hugo  brought  his  wife  a  gift 
he  brought  one  for  his  mother  as  well. 

“You  don’t  need  to  think  you  have 
to  bring  your  old  mother  anything, 
she  would  say  unreasonably. 

“Didn’t  I  always  bring  you  some¬ 
thing,  ma?” 

If  seventy  can  be  said  to  sulk,  Ma 
Mandle  sulked. 

Lil,  on  her  way  to  market  in  the 
morning,  was  a  pleasant  sight,  trim, 
well  shod,  immaculate.  Ma,  whose  mar¬ 
keting  costume  had  always  been  neat 
but  sketchy,  would  eye  her  disapprov¬ 
ingly.  “Are  you  going  out?” 

“Just  to  market.  I  thought  I’d  start 
early,  before  everything  was  picked 
over.” 

“Oh— to  market!  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  a  party,  you’re  so  dressy.” 

In  the  beginning  she  had  offered  to 
allow  Ma  Mandle  to  continue  with  the 
marketing,  but  Ma  Mandle  had  de¬ 
clined  acidly.  “Oh,  no,”  she  had  said. 
“This  is  your  household  now.” 

But  she  never  failed  to  inspect  the 
groceries  as  they  lay  on  the  kitchen 
table  after  delivery.  She  would  press 
a  wise  and  disdainful  thumb  into  a  head 
of  lettuce;  poke  a  pot  roast  with  dis¬ 
approving  finger;  turn  a  plump  chicken 
over  and  thump  it  down  with  a  look 
that  was  pregnant  with  meaning. 


MA  MANDLE  disapproved  of  many 
things.  Of  Lil’s  silken,  lacy  lin¬ 
gerie;  of  her  social  activities;  of  what 
she  termed  her  wastefulness.  Lil  wore 
the  fewest  possible  undergarments,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
she  worried,  good-naturedly,  about  addi¬ 
tional  plumpness  that  was  the  result 
of  leisure  and  of  rich  food..  She  was 
addicted  to  afternoon  parties  at  the 
homes  of  married  women  of  her  own 
age  and  station-^-pretty,  well-dressed, 
overindulged  women  who  regularly  ate 
too  much.  They  served  a  mayonnaise 
chicken  salad,  and  little  hot,  buttery  bis¬ 
cuits,  and  strong  coffee  with  sugar  and 
cream,  and  there  were  dishes  of  salted 
almonds  and  great  shining,  oily  black 
ripe  olives,  and  a  heavy,  rich  dessert. 
When  she  came  home  she  ate  nothing. 

“I  couldn’t  eat  a  bite  of  dinner,”  she 
would  say.  “Let  me  tell  you  what  we 
had.”  She  would  come  to  the  table  in 
one  of  her  silken  lace-bedecked  tea 
gowns  and  talk  animatedly  to  Hugo 
while  he  ate  his  dinner  and  eyed  her 
appreciatively  as  she  sat  there  leaning 
one  elbow  on  the  cloth,  the  sleeve  fallen 
back  so  that  you  saw  her  plump  white 
forearm.  She  kept  her  clear  rosy  skin 
in  spite  of  the  pastry  and  sweets  and 
the  indolent  life,  and  even  the  layers 
of  powder  with  which  she  was  forever 
dabbing  her  face  had  not  coarsened 
its  texture. 

Hugo,  manlike,  was  unconscious  of 
the  undercurrent  of  animosity  between 
the  two  women.  He  was  very  happy. 
He  only  knew  that  Lil  understood  about 
cigar  ashes;  that  she  didn’t  mind  if  a 
pillow  wasn’t  plumped  and  patted  after 
his  Sunday  nap  on  the  davenport;  that 
she  never  complained  to  him  about  the 
shortcomings  of  the  little  Swede  as  Ma 
Mandle  had  about  Polish  Anna.  Even 
at  house-cleaning  time,  which  Ma  Mandle 
had  always  treated  as  a  scourge,  things 
were  as  smooth-running  and  peaceful 
as  at  ordinary  times.  J ust  a  little  bare, 
perhaps,  as  to  floors,  and  smelling  of 
cleanliness.  Lil  applied  businesslike 
methods  to  the  conduct  of  her  house, 
and  they  were  successful  in  spite  of 
Ma  Mandle’s  steady  efforts  to  block 
them.  Old  lady  Mandle  did  not  mean 
to  be  cruel.  She  only  thought  that  she 
was  protecting  her  son’s  interests.  She 
did  not  know  that  the  wise  men  had  a 
definite  name  for  the  mental  processes 
which  caused  her,  perversely,  to  do  just 
the  thing  which  she  knew  she  should 
not  do. 

Hugo  and  Lil  went  out  a  great  deal 
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cards  possible  in  a  standard  deck 
of  52  cards.  He  might  have  any 
one  of  them  !  A  knowledge  of  what 
these  combinations  are,  and  of  the 
relative  chances  of  getting  each  of 
them,  will  help  you  greatly  in  de¬ 
termining  what  your  opponent  is 
holding  and  what  your  own  hand 
is  worth  in  any  game. 

You  will  find  this  information  in 
the  latest  edition  of  ‘‘The  Official 
Rules  of  Card  Games”.  This  250 
page  card  playing  encyclopedia 
also  explains  the  relative  chances 
of  bettering  any  given  hand ;  it 
tells  exactly  what  each  hand  is 
worth  ;  and  it  gives  innumerable 
valuable  hints  and  suggestions  on 
good  points  of  play  that  immedi¬ 
ately  distinguish  the  expert  from 
the  novice.  Send  for  this  book  to¬ 
day.  It  contains  the  complete 
rules  for  300  card  games. 


PLAYING  CARDS 

have  every  desirable  quality  play¬ 
ing  cards  should  have.  The  air- 
cushion  finish  prevents  gumming 
and  sticking — and  makes  shuffling 
easy  and  misdealing  almost  im¬ 
possible.  The  large,  clear  indexes 
are  easily  read.  And  the  high-grade 
materials  of  which  they  are  made 
enable  them  to  outlast  several  or¬ 
dinary  decks. 
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Congress  Playing  Cards— the 
gold  edge  playing  cards,  with  full 
color  art  backs,  that  are  socially 
correct  for  all  formal  occasions. 
Also  ideal  for  gifts  and  prizes. 

Tell  Your  Friends’  Fortunes 

You  can  have  countless  eve¬ 
nings  of  delightful  entertainment 
— real  fun — telling  the  fortunes  of 
your  friends  with  Revelation  For¬ 
tune  Telling  Cards.  They  will 
make  your  parties  and  gatherings 
more  enjoyable  —  they  will  aston¬ 
ish  and  delight  your  guests — they 
will  make  the  long  winter  eve¬ 
nings  seem  only  too  short.  Get  a 
pack  from  your  dealer  —  or  from 
us.  One  color  back,  50  cents  per 
deck  ;  colored  back,  gold  edges, 
70  cents. 
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in  the  evening'.  They  liked  the  theatre, 
restaurant  life,  gayety.  Hugo  learned 
to  dance  and  became  marvelously  ex¬ 
pert  at  it,  as  does  your  fat  man. 

“Come  on  and  go  out  with  us  this  eve¬ 
ning,  mother,”  Lil  would  say. 

“Sure!”  Hugo  would  agree  heartily. 
“Come  along,  ma.  We’ll  show  you  some 
night  life.” 

“1  don’t  want  to  go,”  Ma  Mandle 
would  mutter.  “I’m  better  off  at  home. 
You  enjoy  yourself  better  without  an 
old  woman  dragging  along.” 

That  being  true,  they  vowed  it  was 
not,  and  renewed  their  urging.  In  the 
end  she  went,  grudgingly.  But  her  old 
eyes  would  droop,  the  late  supper  would 
disagree  with  her,  the  noise,  the  music, 
the  laughter  and  shrill  talk  bewildered 
her.  She  did  not  understand  the  banter, 
and  resented  it. 

Next  day,  in  the  park,  she  would 
boast  of  her  life  of  gayety  to  the  vague¬ 
ly  suspicious  three. 

Later  she  refused  to  go  out  with 
them.  She  stayed  in  her  room-  a  good 
deal,  fussing  about,  arranging  bureau 
drawers  already  geometrically  precise, 
winding  endless  old  ribbons,  ripping  the 
trimming  off  hats  long  passe  and  re¬ 
trimming  them  with  odds  and  ends  and 
scraps  of  feathers  and  tiowers.  Hugo 
and  Lil  used  to  ask  her  to  go  with 
them  to  the  movies,  but  they  liked  the 
second  show  at  eight-thirty  while  she 
preferred  the  earlier  one  at  seven,  ahe 
grew  sleepy  early,  though  she  often  lay 
awake  for’ hours  after  composing  her¬ 
self  for  sleep.  She  would  watch  the  pic-  j 
ture  absorbedly,  but  when  she  stepped, 
blinking,  into  the  bright  glare  of  Fifty- 
third  Street  she  always  had  a  sense  of  ; 
let-down,  of  depression. 

A  WISE  oid  lady  of  seventy,  who  could 
not  apply  her  wisdom  for  her  own 
good.  A  rather  lonely  old  lady,  with 
hardening  arteries  and  a  dilating  heart. 
An  increasingly  fault-finding  old  lady. 
Kven  Hugo  began  to  notice  it.  She 
would  wait  for  him  to  come  home 
and  then,  motioning  him  mysteriously 
into  her  own  room,  would  pour  a  tale 
of  fancied  insult  into  his  ear. 

“I  ran  a  household  and  brought  up 
a  family  before  she  was  born.  I  don  t 
have  to  be  told  what’s  what,  i  may  be 
an  old  woman,  but  I’m  not  so  old  that 
l  can  sit  and  let  my  own  son  be  made 
a  fool  of.  One  girl  isn’t  enough;  she’s 
got  to  have  a  washwoman.  And  now 
a  washwoman  isn’t  enough;  she’s  got  to 
have  a  woman  to  clean  one  day  a  week. 

An  hour  later,  from  the  front  bed¬ 
room  where  Hugo  was  dressing,  would 
come  the  low  murmur  of  conversation. 
Lil  had  reached  the  complaining  point, 
goaded  by  much  repetition. 

The  attitude  of  the  two  women  dis¬ 
tressed  and  bewildered  Hugo.  He  was 
a  simple  soul,  and  this  was  a  complex 
situation.  His  mind  leaped  from  mother 
to  wife  and  back  again  joltingly.  After 
all,  one  woman  at  a  time  is  all  that  any 
man  can  handle  successfully. 

“What’s  got  into  you  womenfolks?” 
he  would  say.  “Always,  quarreling. 
Why  can’t  you  get  along?” 

One  day  Lil  said  quite  innocently: 
“Mother,  we  haven’t  a  decent  picture  of 
you.  Why  don’t  you  have  one  taken  ? 
In  your  black  lace.” 

Old  lady  Mandle  broke  into  sudden 
fury.  “I  guess  you  think  I’m  going  to 
die!  A  picture  to  put  on  the  piano 
after  I’m  gone,  huh?  'That’s  my  dear 
mother  that’s  gone.’  Well,  1  don’t  have 
any  picture  taken.  You  can  think  of 
me  the  way  I  was  when  1  was  alive.”  It 
precipitated  a  violent  quarrel. 

The  thing  grew  and  swelled  and  took 
on  bitterness  as  it  progressed.  Lil’s 
face  grew  strangely  flushed,  and  little 
veins  stood  out  on  her  temples.  All 
the  pent-up  bitterness  that  had  been 
seething  in  Ma  Mandle’s  mind  broke 
hounds  now  and  welled  to  her  lips. 
Accusation,  denial;  vituperation,  retort. 
“You’ll  be  happy  when  I’m  gone.” 
“If  I  am,  it’s  your  fault.” 

“It’s  the  ones  that  are  used  to  noth¬ 
ing  that  always  want  the  most.  They 
don’t  know  where  to  stop.  When  you 
were  working  in  Omaha — ” 

“The  salary  1  gave  up  to  marry  your 
son  was  more  money  than  you  ever  saw.” 
And  through  it  all,  like  a  leit-motif, 
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The  Unfilmed  Star 
of  the  Movies 


Vitagraph,  always  a  leader  in  the  motion 
picture  industry,  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
developing  mechanical  equipment  for 
the  production  of  the  finished  films  of 
the  “  silent  drama." 

And  the  story  of  the  part  played  by 
Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  in  this  develop¬ 
ment  is  one  in  which  we  take  wholesome 
pride. 

At  the  very  start  of  the  industry,  Mr. 
Albert  E.  Smith,  president  and  directing 
genius  of  Vitagraph,  foresaw  that,  the 
success  of  their  productions  would  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  work  done  in  the 
developing  and  reproduction  processes 
as  well  as  upon  the  work  of  the  artists  in 
the  studios. 

Consequently,  he  caused  to  be  designed 
perfected  ci  series  of  ingenious 
machines — and  to  power  this  mechanical 
equipment  he  selected  Robbins  &  Vlyers 
Motors. 

Uobbtus 

Motors 


’  Few  classes  of  work  require  the 
dependability  in  power  equipment  which 
is  so  vitally  important  here,”  says  Mr.  A. 
Ross,  head  of  \  itagraph  s  mechanical 
department. 

“The  first  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors 
we  installed  nearly  fifteen  years  ago  are 
still  in  constant  service ;  and  we  have  never- 
spoiled  a  single  picture,  through  a  failure 
in  the  operation  of  our  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment.  R&M  Motors  aie  the  unfilmed 
stars  of  the  Vitagraph-studios.’ 

Power  users,  manufacturers  of  motor- 
driven  devices  and  those  who  use  them 
have  found  that  the  R&M  name  plate  on 
a  motor  is  assurance  of  dependable  and 
lasting  power.  Look  for  the  R &  M  name 
plate  when  you  buy  a  motor  or  a  motor- 
driven  device. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

For  Twenty-three  Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  and  Motors 
Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 


to 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


'T'HE  successful  farmer  raises  bigger 
crops  and  cuts  down  costs  by  in¬ 
vestment  in  labor-saving  machinery. 

Good  prices  for  the  farmers’  crops 
encourage  new  investment,  more  pro¬ 
duction  and  greater  prosperity. 


But  the  success  of  agriculture  de¬ 
pends  on  the  growth  of  railroads — 
the  modern  beasts  of  burden  that 
haul  the  crops  to  the  world’s  markets. 


Out  of  accumulated 
capital  have  arisen  all 
the  successes  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  applied 
science,  all  the  com¬ 
forts  and  ameliorations 
of  the  common  lot. 
Upon  it  the  world  must 
depend  for  the  process 
of  reconstruction  in 
which  all  have  to*share. 
—JAMES  J.  HTLL 


The  railroads — like  the  farms- — in¬ 
crease  their  output  and  cut  down 
unit  costs  by  the  constant  investment 
of  new  capital. 

With  fair  prices  for  the  work  they 
do,  the  railroads  are  able  to  attract 
new  capital  for  expanding  their 
facilities. 


Rates  high  enough  to  yield  a  fair 
return  will  insure  railroad  growth, 
and  prevent  costly  traffic  congestion 
which  invariably  results  in  poorer 
service  at  higher  cost. 

National  wealth  can  increase  only 
as  our  railroads  grow. 

Poor  railroad  service  is  dear  at  any 
price.  No  growing  country  can  long 
pay  the  price  of  inadequate  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities. 


ETJus  advertisement  is  published  by  the 
Association  of  Sbulwaj  AxecuUvea 


Those  desiring  information  concerning  the  railroad 
situation  may  obtain  literature  by  writing  to  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Railway  Executives,  61  Broadway,  New  York. 


ran  Hugo’s  attempt  at  pacification. 
“Now,  ma!  Don’t  Lil.  You’ll  only  ex¬ 
cite  yourself.  What’s  got  into  you  two 
women?” 

It  was  after  dinner.  In  the  end 
Ma  Mandle  slammed  out  of  the  house 
hatless.  Her  old  legs  were  trembling. 
Her  hands  shook.  It  was  a  hot  June 
night.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  burn¬ 
ing  up.  In  her  frantic  mind  there  was 
even  thought  of  self-destruction.  There 
were  thousands  of  motor  cars  stream¬ 
ing  by.  The  glare  of  their  lamps  and 
the  smell  of  the  gasoline  blinded  and 
stifled  her.  Once,  at  a  crossing,  she 
almost  stumbled  in  front  of  an  onrush- 
ing  car.  The  curses  ,of  the  startled 
driver  sounded  in  her  terrified  ears 
after  she  had  made  the  opposite  curb 
in  a  frantic  bound.  She  walked  on  and 
on  for  what  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  long 
time  with  plodding,  heavy  step.  She 
was  not  conscious  of  being  tired.  She 
came  to  a  park  bench  and  sat  down, 
feeling  very  abused  and  lonely  and 
agonized.  This  was  what  she  had  come 
to  in  her  old  days.  It  was  for  this  you 
bore  children,  and  brought  them  up, 
and  sacrificed  for  them.  How  right 
they  were — Mrs.  Lamb,  Mrs.  Brunswick, 
and  Mrs.  Wormser.  Useless.  Uncon¬ 
sidered.  In  the  way. 

By  degrees  she  grew  calmer.  Her 
brain  cooled  as  her  fevered  old  body 
lost  the  heat  of  anger.  Lil  had  looked 
kind  of  sick.  Perhaps  .  .  .  and  how  wor¬ 
ried  Hugo  had  looked.  .  .  . 

FEELING  suddenly  impelled,  she  got 
up  from  the  bench  and  started 
toward  home.  Her  walk,  which  had 
seemed  interminable,  had  really  lasted 
scarcely  more  than  half  an  hour.  She 
had  sat  in  the  park  a  scant  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.  Altogether  her  flight  had  been 
perhaps  an  hour  in  duration. 

She  had  her  latchkey  in  her  pocket. 
She  opened  the  door  softly.  The  place 
was  in  darkness.  Voices  from  the  front 
bedroom,  and  the  sound  of  some  one 
sobbing,  as  though  spent.  Old  lady 
Mandle’s  face  hardened  again.  The 
door  of  the  front  bedroom  was  closed. 
Plotting  against  her!  She  crouched 
there  in  the  hall,  listening.  Lil’s  voice, 
hoarse  with  sobs. 

“I’ve  tried  and  tried.  But  she  hates 
me.  Nothing  I  do  suits  her.  If  it 
wasn’t  for  the  baby  coming,  sometimes 
I  think  I’d—” 

“"You’re  just  nervous  and  excited,  Lil. 
It’ll  come  out  all  right.  She’s  an  old 
lady — ” 

“I  know  it.  I  know  it.  I’ve  said  that 
a  million  times  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half.  But  that  doesn't  excuse  every¬ 
thing,  does  it?  Is  that  any  reason  why 
she  should  spoil  our  lives!  It  isn’t  fair. 
It  isn’t  fair!” 

“Sh  !  Don’t  cry  like  that,  dear.  Don’t ! 
You’ll  only  make  yourself  sick.” 

Her  sobs  again,  racking,  choking, 
and  the  gentle  murmur  of  his  sooth¬ 
ing  endearments.  Then,  unexpectedly, 
a  little  high-pitched  laugh  through  the 
tears. 

“No,  I’m  not  hysterical.  I — it  just 
struck  me  funny.  I  was  just  wonder¬ 
ing  if  I  might  be  like  that.  When  I 
grow  old,  and  my  son  marries,  maybe 
I’ll  think  everything  his  wife  does  is 
wrong.  I  suppose  if  we  love  them  too 
much  we  really  harm  them.  I  sup¬ 
pose — ” 

“Oh,  it’s  going  to  be  a  son,  is  it?” 
“Yes.” 

Another  silence.  Then:  “Come,  dear. 
Bathe  your  poor  eyes.  You’re  all  worn 
out  from  crying.  Why,  sweetheart,  I 
don’t  believe  I  ever  saw  you  cry  before.” 

“I  know  it.  I  feel  better  now.  I  wish 
crying  could  make  it  all  right.  I’m 
sorry.  Such  an  old  lady.  That’s  the 
trouble.  They  live  in  the  past,  and  they 
expect  us  to  live  in  the  past  with  them. 
You  were  a  good  son  to  her,  Hughie. 
That’s  why  you  make  such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  husband.  Too  good,  maybe.  You’ve 
spoiled  us  both,  and  now  we  both  want 
all  of  you.” 

Hugo  was  silent  a  moment.  He  was 
not  a  quick-thinking  man.  “A  husband 
belongs  to  his  wife,”  he  said  then  sim¬ 
ply.  “He’s  his  mother’s  son  by  accident 
of  birth.  But  he’s  his  wife’s  husband 
by  choice,  and  deliberately.” 

But  she  laughed  again  at  that.  “It 
isn’t  as  easy  as  that,  sweetheart.  If  it 


was,  there’d  be  no  jokes  in  the  funny 
papers.  My  poor  boy!  And  just  now, 
too,  when  you’re  so  worried  about  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“Business’ll  be  all  right,  Lil.  Trade’ll 
open  up  next  winter.  It’s  got  to.  We’ve 
kept  going  on  the  Japanese  and  Eng¬ 
lish  stuff.  But  if  the  French  and  Aus¬ 
trian  factories  start  going  we’ll  have 
a  whirlwind  year.  If  it  hadn’t  been 
for  you  this  last  year,  I  don’t  know  how 
I’d  have  stood  the  strain.  No  import¬ 
ing,  and  the  business  just  keeping  its 
head  above  water.  But  you  were  right, 
honey.  We’ve  weathered  the  worst  of 
it  now.” 

“I’m  glad  you  didn’t  tell  mother  about 
it.  She’d  have  worried  herself  sick.  If 
she  had  known  we  both  put  every  cent 
we  had  into  the  business — ” 

“We’ll  get  it  back  ten  times  over. 
You’ll  see.” 

The  sound  of  footsteps.  “I  wonder 
where  she  went.  She  oughtn’t  to  be  out 
alone.  I’m  kind  of  worried  about  her, 
Hugo.  .Don’t  you  think  you’d  better — ” 

MA  MANDLE  opened  the  front  door 
and  then  slammed  it,  ostentatious¬ 
ly,  as  though  she  had  just  come  in. 
“That  you,  ma?”  called  Hugo. 

He  turned  on  the  hall  light.  She 
stood  there,  blinking,  a  bent,  pathetic 
little  figure.  Her  eyes  were  averted. 
“Are  you  all  right,  ma?  We  began  to 
worry  about  you.” 

“I’m  all  right.  I’m  going  to  bed.” 
He  made  a  clumsy,  masculine  pre¬ 
tense  at  heartiness.  “Lil  and  I  are  go¬ 
ing  over  to  the  drug  store  for  a  soda, 
it’s  so  hot.  Come  on  along,  ma.” 

Lil  joined  him  in  the  doorway  of  the 
bedroom.  Her  eyes  were  red-rimmed 
behind  the  powder  that  she  had  hastily 
dabbed  on,  but  she  smiled  bravely. 

“Come  on,  mother,”  she  said.  “It’ll 
cool  you  off.” 

But  Ma  Mandle  shook  her  head.  “I’m 
better  off  at  home.  You  run  along,  you 
two.” 

That  was  all.  But  the  two  standing 
there  caught  something  in  her  tone. 
Something  new,  something  gentle,  some¬ 
thing  wise.  They  went  off,  wondering 
a  little.  She  walked  on  down  the  hall 
to  her  room.  She  took  off  her  clothes 
and  hung  them  away  neatly.  But  once 
in  her  nightgown  she  did  not  get  into 
bed.  She  sat  there,  in  the  chair  by  the 
window.  Old  lady  Mandle  had  lived  to 
be  seventy  and  had  acquired  much  wis¬ 
dom.  One  cannot  live  to  be  seventy  with¬ 
out  having  experienced  almost  every¬ 
thing  in  life.  But  to  crystallize  the 
experiences  of  a  long  lifetime  into 
terms  that  would  express  the  meaning 
of  life — this  she  had  never  tried  to  do. 
She  could  not  do  it  now,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter.  But  she  groped  around,  painfully, 
in  her  mind.  There  had  been  herself 
and  Hugo.  And  now  Hugo’s  wife  and 
the  child  to  be.  They  were  the  ones 
that  counted  now.  That  was  the  law 
of  life.  She  did  not  put  it  into  words. 
But  something  of  this  she  thought  as 
she  sat  there  in  her  plain  white  night¬ 
gown,  her  scant  white  locks  pinned  in 
a  neat  knob  at  the  top  of  her  head. 
Selfishness.  That  was  it.  They  called 
it  love,  but  it  was  selfishness.  She  must 
tell  them  about  it  to-morrow — Mrs. 
Lamb,  Mrs.  Brunswick,  and  Mrs.  Worm¬ 
ser.  Only  yesterday  Mrs.  Brunswick 
had  waxed  bitter  because  her  daughter- 
in-law  had  let  a  moth  get  into  her  hus¬ 
band’s  winter  suit. 

“I  never  had  a  moth  in  my  house!” 
Mrs.  Brunswick  had  declared.  “Never. 
But  nowadays  housekeeping  is  nothing. 
A  suit  is  ruined.  What  does  my  son’s 
wife  care?  I  never  had  a  moth  in  my 
house.” 

Ma  Mandle  chuckled  to  herself  thei'e 
in  the  darkness.  “I  bet  she  did.  She 
forgets.  We  all  forget.” 

It  was  very  hot  to-night.  Now  and 
then  there  was  a  wisp  of  breeze  from 
the  lake,  but  not  often.  How  red  Lil’s 
eyes  had  been.  A  good  girl.  A  good 
wife  to  Hugo.  A  sudden  impulse  moved 
Ma  Mandle.  She  got  up,  heavily,  and 
padded  down  the  hall,  her  feet  bare. 
She  rummaged  in  the  writing  desk, 
found  a  scrap  of  torn  paper,  and  wrote 
one  line  on  it.  She  was  smiling  a  little. 
Her  face  was  very  flushed,  but  no  re¬ 
lieving  beads  of  moisture  stood  on  fore¬ 
head  or  lip.  The  slip  of  paper  in  her 
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hand,  she  went  into  their  bedroom, 
turned  on  the  light,  found  a  pin  in  the 
tray  on  the  dressing-  table.  She  pinned 
the  slip  of  paper  to  Lil’s  pillow,  where 
she  must  see  it  the  instant  she  entered 
the  room.  'Then,  still  smiling,  Ma 
Handle  scurried  ponderously  down  the 
hall  to  her  own  room. 

She  would  sit  there  by  the  window 
again  She  felt  the  heat  terribly.  It 
was  hard  to  breathe  Hot  .  All  the 
blood  in  her  body  seemed  to  be  pound¬ 
ing  in  her  forehead — pounding  in  her 
head — pounding— 

AT  ten  Hugo  and  Lil  came  in.  Hugo 
.  walked  down  the  hall  to  his  mother’s 
room,  as  was  his  wont.  He  listened. 
The  room  was  in  darkness.  The  door 
was  open,  though.  She  always  closed 
it.  Perhaps  the  heat —  “Sleeping,  ma?” 
he  whispered.  There  was  no  answer. 


He  could  not  see  the  drooping  old  figure 
so  strangely  relaxed  in  the  chair  by  the 
window.  So  he  turned  and  walked  soft¬ 
ly  up  the  hall  again  to  his  own  room. 

“She’s  asleep,  all  right.  I  didn’t 
think  she’d  go  off  so  quick  on  a  scorcher- 
like  this.  Well,  I’m  glad  she  did.” 

•‘It’s  too  hot  to  sleep,”  yawned  Lit. 
She  began  to  disrobe  languidly.  Her 
eye  fell  on  the  scrap  of  paper  pinned 
to  her  pillow  She  walked  over  to  the 
bed,  leaned  forward  to  unpin  it. 

She  gave  a  tremulous  little  laugh 
that  was  more  than  half  a  sob.  “Oh, 
Hugo!”  she  said.  “Oh,  Hugo!  Look!” 

He  came  over  to  her  then  and  read  it. 

My  son  Hugo  and  vty  daughter  Lil 
they  are  the  best  son  and  daughter  in 
the  world. 

A  sudden  hot  mist  before  his  eyes 
blotted  out  the  scrawled  words. 


Welcome,  Little  Fizz  Water 

Continued  from  page  22 


preparation  of  soft  drinks.  Such  bever¬ 
ages  are  charged  under  a  pressure  of 
from  40  to  80  pounds  per  square  inch 
and  contain  an  amount  of  this  gas  equal 
to  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  times 
their  own  volume.  The  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  carbonic  acid  in  soft  drinks 
amounts  to  over  22,500  short  tons. 

The  old  method  of  obtaining  carbonic 
acid  for  use  in  the  arts  and  industries 
— and  it  is  a  method  which  is  still  em¬ 
ployed  to  a  large  extent — consisted  in 
treating  carbonate  of  lime  with  an  acid 
which  would  appropriate  the  lime  to  it¬ 
self  and  drive  off  the  carbonic-acid  gas. 
Perhaps  the  first  recorded  instance  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  gas  in  this 
way,  and  also  the  preparation  of  a  car¬ 
bonated  drink,  was  when  Cleopatra — 
wishing  to  impress  Mark  Antony — dis¬ 
solved  an  almost  priceless  pearl  in  some 
rather  acid  wine.  A  small  fragment  of 
limestone  or  oyster  shell  would  have 
*  done  the  trick. 

The  Gentle  “Impulse” 

JUST  at  this  point  the  reader  is  prob¬ 
ably  beginning  to  feel  about  as 
fidgety  as  a  waiter  at  a  fashionable 
restaurant  who  sees  a  promising-look¬ 
ing  patron,  after  completing  a  goodly 
meal,  rise  from  his  seat  and  absent 
mindedly  pocket  all  of  the  change  which 
has  been  brought  him.  There  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  feeling  that  important  unfinished 
business  has  been  overlooked  of  which 
it  is  awkward  but  urgent  to  remind  the 
parting  guest.  But  rest  easy,  the  tip 
has  not  been  forgotten. 

Yes,  certain  types  of  soft  drinks  do 
contain  a  slight  “kick” — no,  kick  is  per¬ 
haps  too  strong  a  word — a  gentle  im¬ 
pulse  is  a  much  better  description  of 
the  effect  produced  by  a  class  of  bever¬ 
ages  of  which  the  “colas”  are  typical 
These  drinks  contain  small  quantities 
of  caffein  (or  some  similar  substance), 
which  is  the  active  agent  or  stimulanl 
in  those  time-honored  household  bever¬ 
ages,  coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate. 

The  word  stimulant  implies  to  many 
of  us  an  agent  or  substance  which  pro¬ 
duces  temporary  exhilaration  or  activ¬ 
ity  of  mind  or  body  followed  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  depression  in  which  it  might 
be  said  we  are  in  a  subnormal  condi¬ 
tion.  But  this  is  not  a  true  definition 
of  stimulant  in  its  broader  sense.  From 
earliest  childhood  our  mind  and  "body 
require  stimulation.  We  are  stimulated 
by  hunger,  by  rivalry  in  business,  by 
the  desire  to  excel  in  science,  art,  or 
letters.  Love  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all  natural  stimulants,  and  the  re 
sponsibilities  and  cares  which  come  to 
us  in  later  life  spur  us  to  increased 
activity.  Even  if  we  could  exist  with¬ 
out  stimulation,  we  would  be  spineless, 
characterless  creatures,  and  progress 
in  this  world  would  cease. 

But  unnatural  stimulation  or  over- 
stimulation  is  as  bad  as  an  insufficient 
amount,  and  certain  substances  and 
compounds,  even  in  relatively  small 
amounts,  produce  an  abnormal  exhila¬ 
rating  effect  or  nervous  excitement 
which  is  nearly  always  followed  by  an 
equally  marked  reaction  that  really 
leaves  us  temporarily  impaired  in  min'd 


and  body.  Moreover,  such  substances 
usually  create  in  us  a  craving  for  in¬ 
creasing  quantities  as  the  temporary 
exhilaration  becomes  more  difficult  to 
obtain.  In  this  class  of  habit-forming 
drugs  are  included  opium,  morphine, 
cocaine,  and,  as  we  know,  alcohol. 

Caffein  and  several  similar  alkaloids 
are  undoubtedly  stimulants,  but  opin¬ 
ion  appears  to  be  widely  divided  as  to 
whether  medium  amounts  are  harmful 
or  actually  beneficial.  Very  conflicting 
data  have  been  presented  to  show  the 
effect  of  small  quantities  of  this  com¬ 
pound  upon  animals  and  human  beings, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  harmful.  The  percentage  of 
caffein  in  the  average  soft  drink  con¬ 
taining  this  compound  is  less  than  in 
a  strong  cup  of  coffee.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  caffein  is  a  habit-forming  sub¬ 
stance  and  must  be  handled  with  care. 
Who  has  not  experienced  that  mean 
morning  headache  when  for  some  rea¬ 
son  or  other  we  fail  to  get  our  usual 
cup  of  coffee?  And  how  many  times 
have  the  office  boy  and  timid  stenog¬ 
rapher  “taken  to  cover”  when  the  boss 
arrived  without  the  solace  of  his  accus¬ 
tomed  morning  stimulant? 

We  all  know  that  excessive  coffee 
drinking  is  bad,  often  causing  nervous¬ 
ness  and  insomnia,  and  these  effects 
are  largely  due  to  the  extra  caffein  we 
thus  imbibe.  For  this  same  reason, 
therefore,  the  excessive  use  of  soft 
drinks  containing  caffein  should  be 
avoided,  and  it  is  just  as  unwise  to  al¬ 
low  youngsters  to  imbibe  freely  of  these 
drinks,  which  are  usually  sweetened 
and  flavored  to  a  point  where  they 
appeal  to  a  child’s  palate,  as  to  offer 
them  the  liberty  of  the  long-forbidden 
coffee  urn. 

Deep  dpwn  in  the  cellars  of  the 
wealthy,  behind  locked  and  bolted  doors, 
are  orderly  stacks  of  barrels  and 
kegs  labeled  “kerosene,”  “molasses,” 
“linseed  oil,”  and  like  liquids  unfit  for 
beverage  purposes.  Also  there  are  piles 
of  boxes  labeled  “books”  and  rows  of 
bottles  crying  "poison”  in  large  letters. 
Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
protect  them  from  the  man  who  reads 
the  gas  meter  and  the  various  other 
thirsty  sleuths  who  frequent  our  cellars 
and  who  can  detect  the  odor  of  alcohol 
through  six  inches  of  armor  plate 

But,  no  matter  what  care  is  exercised 
in  harboring  this  liquid  refreshment, 
the  supply  is  dwindling  every  day. 

In  mountain  fastnesses  (and — who 
knows— perhaps  at  the  tops  of  tall 
tenements  and  exclusive  apartment 
houses?)  stills  of  various  sizes  and  effi¬ 
ciency  are  turning  out  a  brand  of 
liquid  fire  which  requires  more  than 
average  courage  to  consume,  but  the 
quantity  thus  being  produced  is  rela¬ 
tively  small. 

Carbonated  beverages  are  gaining 
converts  every  day  not  only  because 
alcoholic  stimulants  are  lacking  but 
because  the  modern  soft  drink  is  really 
good  and  growing  better.  The  attention 
which  is  being  given  to  the  flavor,  the 
substance,  and  the  purity  of  such  drinks 
is  fast  lifting  this  industry  out  of  the 
realms  of  a  fearful  and  wonderful  art 
on  to  the  plane  of  a  science. 
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Pearls  Jewelry  Yvatches  Clocks  Silverware 


Supreme  Quality 


Purchases  maybe  made  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37- Street 
New  York 


- 


not  her  cup 
please! 


—and  another 
Cup  at  night  time 
doesn  't  hurt  Jf  it  ’s 


Unlike  coffee,  Postum  doesn’t 
keep  you  awake  or  fuss  up  your 
nerves.  Its  a  healthful  drink. 

At  all  grocers— No  raise  in  price. 
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What  the  small  packers  say 
about  meat  competition 

During  a  recent  hearing,  a  number  of  the  smaller 
packers  were  asked  for  their  opinions  of  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  meat  industry. 

The  following  quotations  we  believe  are  typical 
of  the  feeling  throughout  the  entire  meat  packing 
industry : 

Michael  Ryan,  President  of  the  Cincinnati  Abattoir 
Company,  said :  “I  have  been  a  competitor  of  the  large 
packers  for  the  last  40  years,  and  I  have  never  found 
a  disposition  on  their  part  to  crush  competition  .... 
They  have  concealed  nothing  nor  attempted  any 
unfair  practices.” 

T.  Davis  Hill,  Vice-President  Corkran,  Hill  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Incorporated,  Baltimore,  asserted  that:  “The 
big  packers  cannot  control  the  market  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  too  many  outside  packers  ....  Some 
days  the  small  packers  make  the  market  for  the  big 
packers.  We  have  no  fear  of  the  big  packers’  com¬ 
petition  ....  The  large  packers  have  never  tried  to 
undersell  us  or  drive  us  out  of  business.” 

G.  H.  Nuckolls,  President  of  the  Nuckolls  Packing 
Company,  Pueblo,  Colorado,  said:  “So  far  as  profits 
go,  my  company  has  made  a  larger  percentage  on 
its  turn-over  than  any  of  the  so-called  Big  Five.” 

J.  C.  Dold,  President  of  the  Jacob  Dold  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Buffalo,  New  York,  testified:  “I  recall  no  in¬ 
stances  where  we  were  ever  hampered  by  any  packer 
in  the  control  of  any  stock  or  in  the  purchase  of  our 
supplies  at  competitive  market  prices.” 

John  J.  Felin,  President  John  J.  Felin  Company, 
Packers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  “I  have  known  all  the 
packers  for  years  and  have  never  seen  any  unfair 
dealings  on  their  part.  I  know  of  no  methods  that 
have  been  adopted  by  any  of  them  that  were  unjust, 
unfair  or  monopolistic.” 

There  is  probably  no  business  in  America  more 
keenly  competitive  than  the  packing  industry,  and 
none  that  serves  the  public  on  a  smaller  margin 
of  profit. 

Swift  &  Company’s  profits  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  our  present  fiscal  year  have  averaged 
two-fifths  of  a  cent  on  each  pound  of  meat  and 
all  other  products  sold. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30,000  shareholders 
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“Back  to  the  City” 

By  DAVID  WILLIAM  MOORE 


I  SEE  a  lot  of  stuff  being  said  and 
written  about  getting  young  men 
to  go  back  to  the  farm. 

They  call  it  the  “Back  to  the  Farm 
Movement.”  Fine  name,  perhaps,  but 
not  much  movement. 

I  hate  to  think  what  would  happen  in 
my  little  home  if  the  supply  of  spuds, 
creamery  butter,  flour,  etc.,  should  be 
discontinued. 

So  in  my  unselfishness  I  arise  to 
help  the  country  solve  this  problem. 

First  thing  to  do  is  to  change  the 
idea.  At  present  it’s  all  wrong.  You 
agree  with  me,  of  course,  because  you 
don’t  see  any  boys  hitting  the  old  home 
trail.  Here’s  why.  It’s  simple. 

They’ve  been  trying  to  get  the  boys 
to  come  back  by  telling  them  about  the 
wonders  of  the  farm. 

And  the  boys  don’t  go,  because  they 
already  know  the  wonders  of  the  farm. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  known  little  bits 
of  philosophy  that  farm  boys  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  thinking  for  themselves. 

Tell  them  about  the  farm  and  they  im¬ 
mediately  turn  their  “back  to  the  farm.” 

It’s  a  “back  to  the  farm”  movement 
all  right.  But  their  backs  are  pointed 
the  wrong  way. 

You  can  tell  a  farm  boy  all  about 
the  wonders  of  turning  over  the  rich, 
loamy  sod,  in  other  words  plowing,  and 
what  does  it  express  to  him? 

He  remembers  actual  experiences  he 
has  had,  experiences  which  entailed 
considerable  contact  with  vicious  tree 
roots,  aching  backs,  fool  horses  that  re¬ 
fused  to  “Haw,”  and  other  such  pleas¬ 
ant  little  things. 

Tell  him  about  the  peaceful  quiet  of 
the  farm  and  he’ll  remember  the  old 
alarm  clock  that  used  to  ring  at  two 
twenty- three,  every  morning! 

You  ask  me  how  I  know  all  of  this 
stuff?  I’ll  answer  by  telling  you  that  a 
decade  or  so  ago  I  was  a  budding  young 
man  on  a  farm. 

And  from  my  great  fund  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  gathered  from  experience  at  both 
ends  of  this  problem,  I  am  going  to 
suggest  a  real  solution. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  a  “Back  to  the 
City  Movement.” 

Fairies  Visit  City  Homes! 

T  PROPOSE  to  tell  city  fellows,  mean- 
1  ing  those  who  have  left  the  farm  and 
others  who  might  be  logical  prospects, 
all  about  the  city. 

I  shall  tell  them  of  the  wonderful 
friendships  that  are  possible  for  the 
young  man  who  lives  in  a  city. 

I  shall  tell  about  the  beautiful  white 
lights  and  the  pleasures  that  may  be 
had  for  a  song. 

They  shall  be  told  about  the  ease 
with  which  a  young  man  can  accumu¬ 
late  a  fortune  in  the  city,  how  he  can 
walk  into  an  office  and  spend  a  few 
weeks  and  then  buy  himself  a  home  at 
Miami,  Fla. 

They  shall  learn  of  the  wonderful 
polish  that  all  people  have  who  live  in 
a  city.  The  good  clothes,  the  fine  man¬ 


ners,  the  courtesy,  the  decency  in  gen¬ 
eral,  all  of  these  things  will  be  por¬ 
trayed  in  such  an  alluring  manner  that 
no  one  can  resist. 

Little  stories  of  how  the  grocer  and 
the  butcher  and  the  iceman  come  to 
your  home  and  leave  you  little  tid¬ 
bits  and  things  in  addition  to  what  you 
buy,  how  they  show  their  friendship 
in  many  ways,  and  make  your  life 
worth  living,  will  be  included  in  my 
great  array  of  propaganda. 

It  will  be  wonderful.  You  will  be 
able  to  see  their  faces  glow  with  antici¬ 
pation.  They  will  be  made  to  see  in 
a  new  light  the  glories  of  the  cities  in 
which  they  are  living. 

I  shall  also  tell  of  the  public-spirited 
citizens  who  manage  our  city  affairs. 
I  shall  explain  that  the  term  “ward 
heelers”  is  a  gross  injustice  and  delib-. 
erate  effort  to  defame  these  worthy* 
gentlemen. 

This  will  make  a  hit,  I  am  sure. 

Then  I  shall  add  to  my  “Back  to 
the  City”  propaganda  a  bunch  of  real 
truths  about  the  country. 

I  shall  tell  them  the  truth  about  the 
real  “rubes,”  the  long-haired,  tight- 
fisted  gentry,  who  are  selfishly  trying 
to  starve  the  country  in  order  to  fill 
their  own  purses. 

They  shall  know  how  farmers  beat 
their  wives  and  starve  their  children; 
how  they  pamper  their  live  stock,  and 
neglect  their  families. 

They  shall  be  told  how  the  farmer 
never  buys  a  real  automobile,  prefer¬ 
ring  to  be  seen  darting  about  in  a 
flivver.  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  real 
case.  Oh,  it  will  be  good. 

You  may  wonder  how  I  came  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  this  wonderful  thought.  You 
can’t  quite  imagine  how  I  am  able  to 
horn  in  at  this  eleventh  hour  with  such 
an  absurdly  simple  and  obviously  good 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Remember  what  I  said  about  being 
raised  on  a  farm? 

One  of  my  associates  in  this  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  farm  social  scale  was  a 
mule.  There  was  nothing  unusual  about 
that  mule.  In  fact,  it  was  like  all 
mules  that  I  ever  have  seen. 

It  was  fat,  happy,  contented,  and  high¬ 
ly  respected.  All  mules  are  that  way. 

And  during  my  long  association  with 
that  mule  I  came  to  admire  it  greatly. 
Perhaps  I  may  unconsciously  have 
taken  some  of  its  ideas.  In  fact,  I 
got  this  idea  from  that  mule. 

You  see,  a  mule  never  does  anything 
that  it  is  told  to  do.  When  you  want 
a  mule  to  “Gee,”  you  say,  “Haw.” 
Easy  when  you  know  how  to  handle  a 
mule. 

And  so,  I  say  to  the  young  men  who 
have  left  the  farm  that  they  should 
stay  in  the  city.  And  they  immediately 
go  back  to  the  farm. 

You  see,  practically  every  one  of 
them  was  acquainted  with  some  mule, 
and  learned  the  same  thing  that  I 
learned. 

So  let’s  have  a  “Back  to  the  City” 
movement! 
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Jlwam  made  under  thl  tifnamre 


AT  the  first  sign  of  a  cold,  apply 
/*  Mentholatum  to  the  nostrils,  in¬ 
side  and  outside.  “The  stuffy”  sen¬ 
sation  soon  passes  away  and  you 
breathe  freely  again.  Mentholatum 
is  a  dependable  “little  nurse”  for 
other  "little  ills” — chaps,  cuts,  burns, 
bruises,  nervous  headaches,  etc. 


The  Mentholatum  Co. 
Buffalo,  N.V. 


The  Little  Nurse  for  Little  Ills  ” 


At  all  druggists' 
in  tubes,  25c. 
Jars.  25c,  50c,  $1 


Hi£h  School  Course 
in  2  Tears 


You  can  complete 

_  this  simplified  High 

School  Course  at  home  inside  two  years.  Meets 
all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leading 
professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical  courses 
are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.  Send  for  it  TODAY. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

Oept.  hd  156  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOG 

of  fine  bred  poultry  for  1920;  all  choicest  breeds 
illustrated  and  described;  information  on  poul¬ 
try,  how  to  make  hens  lay.  grow  chicks--all 
facts.  Low  price  on  breeding  stock  and  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  28  years  in  business.  This  book  only 
10c.  B.  H.  Greider,  Box  13,  Rheems,  Pa. 


DON’T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PATENT  PROTECTION 

Before  disclosing  your  invention  to  anyone  send  for  blank  forrn  "EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEf- 
T10N"  to  be  signed  and  witnessed  Form  and  information  concerning  patents  free. 

LANCASTER  4  ALLWINE 

Originate*  of  the  form  "Evidence  of  Conception"  268  Ouray  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 


D  A  TCMTC  Writefor  free  Illustrated  Book  and  “Evidenceof 
j  I  h  I  N  Conception  Blank”.  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
l"/  description  f  r  free  opinion  as  to  its  patentable 
nature.  Highest  References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 

terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  631  Ninth,  Washington,  ».  C. 


A  complete  and  stirring  history 
of  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 

LODGE  HISTORY  OF  NATIONS 

Concise  —  Interesting  —  Authentic. 

Includes  every  phase  of  each  nation’s  progress. 

FREE  BOOKLET-WRITE  FOR  IT 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Co..  416  West  13th  St.,  New  York  City 


SCHOOL  OF  AUTO -TRACTOR-AVIATION 
SB  SWEENEY  BLOG.  KANSAS  Cl  TV.  P-1Q.  ^ 


■  Auto  and  Tractor  Mechanic 
2  Earn  $100  to  $400  a  Month 

sa  Young  man,  are  you 
M  mechanically  inclined? 

■■  Come  to  the  Sweeney 
Hi  School.  Learn  to  be 
■■  an  expert.  I  teach 
n  with  tools  not  books. 

B  Do  the  work  yourself, 

B1  that’s  the  secret  of  the 

S  SWEENEY  SYSTEM 


'f  practical  training  by  which  5,000 
oldiers  were  trained  for  U.  S.  Gov- 


foil 

emment  and  over  20.0C0  expert 
mechanics.  Learn  in  a  few  weeks;  no  previous 
experience  necessary. 

jCDITfr  Write  today  for  illustrated  free  catalog 
•  ■*■■■■  showing  hundreds  of  pictures  men 
working  in  new  Million  Dollar  Trade  School. 

LEARN  A  TRADE  > 


tion  by  conquest  of  all  or  part  of  Mex¬ 
ico  under  any  conceivable  eventuality. 
We  must  do  something;  the  time  is 
upon  us  when  we  have  to  do  something, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  but  to  square 
that  something  with  our  own  ideals  and 
the  demands  of  humanity  we  require 
more  than  a  moment  of  thought  or  an 
outburst  of  chauvinism.  We  need  to 
balance  the  present  against  the  past, 
review  the  record  of  affront  and  injury, 
and  then  turn  our  minds  to  the  crystal¬ 
lizing  of  vague  desires  for  a  clean-up, 
any  clean-up,  into  a  definite  and  con¬ 
cise  program  aimed  at  a  single  goal 
which  once  reached  will  insure  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  internal  tranquillity 
not  for  a  day,  a  year,  or  even  a  dic¬ 
tator’s  lifetime,  but  for  such  a  period 
as  blesses  only  those  monuments  of  hu¬ 
man  endeavor  which  are  built  in  wis¬ 
dom  on  the  lasting  foundations  of  ele¬ 
mentary  justice,  genuine  equality,  and 
actual  freedom. 

Why  not  state  that  goal  here  and 
now  in  a  paragraph,  and  be  done  with 
it?  Because  no  man  can  judge  a  pen¬ 
alty  without  considering  the  crime.  Be¬ 
cause  we  are  not  ready  for  immediate 
absorption  of  a  conclusion  on  fragmen¬ 
tary  evidence.  Because,  in  spite  of  the 
flood  of  exposures  of  outrages  perpe¬ 
trated  in  Mexico  and  let  loose  by  our 
daily  press,  the  public  still  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  their  basic  causes. 

When  an  American  attempts  to  vis¬ 
ualize  Mexico  in  her  relation  to  the 
United  States,  what  does  he  see?  A 
yapping  terrier  fighting  the  tail  of  a 
snoring  St.  Bernard?  A  curious  mon¬ 
key  hammering  with  a  rock  on  the  per¬ 
cussion  cap  of  an  unexploded  shell  ?  A 
teasing  boy  experimenting  on  how  far 
he  can  go  without  colliding  with  a 
slipper?  If  these  conceptions,  all  tol¬ 
erant  and  unfortunately  widespread, 
were  near  the  truth,  we  might  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  balancing  the  ills  of  continued 
indifference,  watchful  waiting,  and  sub¬ 
terfuge  against  the  burdens  and  the  an¬ 
noyance,  to  a  war-weary  world,  of  de¬ 
cisive  action. 

But  Mexico  to-day,  whatever  she  may 
have  been  in  the  past,  is  more  than  a 
yapping  cur,  a  teasing  boy,  or  a  curi¬ 
ous  monkey,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
the  man  in  the  street  should  measure 
her  potential  viciousness,  revise  his 
misconception,  and  read  the  writing  on 
the  wall  of  a  hundred  years  of  history 
and  four  years  of  Carranza.  Mexico 
has  a  continuing  policy  not  invented 
but  innate,  sucked  in  with  mother’s 
milk.  Among  devotees  of  a  certain 
pastime  it  can  be  described  as  the  art 
of  passing  the  buck;  in  more  dignified 
language,  she  blinds  us  from  her  pep¬ 
perbox  of  high-sounding  words  and  be 
hind  that  screen  resorts  with  astonish¬ 
ing  success  and  redundancy  to  actions 
treacherous  to  our  welfare  and  disas¬ 
trous  to  her  own. 

As  an  exponent  of  this  policy  Car¬ 
ranza  has  had  no  peer,  no  rival,  and 
scarcely  a  runner-up,  but  before  con¬ 
sidering  his  masterly  command  of  the 
foil  of  subterfuge  let  us  go  back  to 
that  crossroad  of  three  years  ago,  fol¬ 
low  him  along  the  path  of  enmity  to 
the  United  States,  which  he  chose,  and 
measure  the  gap  he  has  opened  be¬ 
tween  his  country  and  ours,  a  gap  al¬ 
ready  too  wide  for  bridging  and  that 
can  only  be  closed  by  a  crosscut. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  recently  United 
States  consul  general  in  Mexico.  The 
next  article  will  appear  man  early  issue. 

Potting  Marjatta 

Continued  from  page  11 

progress  Jane  and  Marjatta  were  mak¬ 
ing.  As  they  went  about  their  work 
in  the  morning,  sloppy  and  shoeless, 
they  might  have  been  sisters.  My  neat, 
clean  Jane  had  become  a  careless,  rough 
creature.  She  could  have  passed  her¬ 
self  off  on  Mrs.  Moskowisky  as  a  Mar¬ 
jatta  without  difficulty.  Often  such 
guests  as  we  had  could  not  eat  our  food 
because  of  the  strange  Finnish  flavors. 
We  were  rapidly  triumphing  in  proving 
that  President  Blimmer’s  idea  was  the 
proper  one.  Jane  did  not  have  to  scold 
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The  Sign 
of  Positive 
Safety 


Iver  Johnson  means  Safety, 
and  Safety  means  Iver  John¬ 
son — the  two  are  inseparable. 

Drop  it,  kick  it,  knock  it, 
thump  it,  “Hammer  the 
Hammer” — it  can’t  go  off  accidentally. 
And  its  safety  is  automatic  —  nothing  to 
remember  to  do  to  make  it  safe.  That’s 
why  women  are  not  timid  about  having 
an  Iver  Johnson  in  the  home. 
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CHARLES  E . VAN  RIPER 

Member  Consolidated  Stock  Exchonge 
50  BROAD  ST..  NEW  YORK  . 


SUCCESS  SHORTHAND 


The  best  system  for  beginners;  a  post-graduate  course  for 
stenographers.  Highest  world’s  records  for  speed  and  accu¬ 
racy  and  a  greater  number  of  court  reporters  than  any  other 
system  in  the  last  twelve  years.  Instruction  by  mail;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  FREE  catalog. 

SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 

W.  L.  James.  Chief  Instructor. 

Dept.  71.  Garrick  Building.  Chicago.  Illinois 


Two  Lights 
On  One  Socket 
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Make  single  sockets  double  workers  with  the 


OR  *125  EACH  ^ 

Made  only  by  Your  Dealer's 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago 
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- - Your  Boy  -  -  -  To-morrow - - 

What  he  becomes  depends  directly  on  what  he  reads - to-day.  The  best  reading  for  all  young  folks  is  offered  in 

THE  JUNIOR  CLASSICS 

_ a  specially  edited  collection  of  famous  stories,  essays,  and  poems  that  make  for  better  manhood 

Send  now  for  Free  Booklet 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY,  416  WEST  THIRTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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This  fascinating  col- 

werir  woman  Iecti,on  °f six, 

'  ■_/  ' '  pink-packaged  Toilet 

Requisites,  all  in  a  convenient  rose-tinted  box — frag¬ 
rant,  refined — will  appeal  at  once  ro  you  if  you’ve 
ever  used  Hinds  Cream.  In  winter  for  rough,  chap¬ 
ped  skin,  as  in  summer  for  sunburn,  and  * 
at  all  times  to  cleanse,  soften  and 
freshen  the  skin,  there’s  nothing  better 
than  Hinds  Cream.  The  Gift  Box,  50c.  ,  ”  Y- 

\  t  S 

SAMPLES. — Be  sure  to  enclose  stamps  with  your  re¬ 
quest.  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  2c.  Both 
Cold  and  Disappearing  Cream  4c.  Talcum  2c.  Trial 

Cake  Soap  8c.  Face  Powder,  sample  2c.;  trial 
size  /  5  c.  ^Attractive  Week-end  Box,  50c. 

Hinds  Cream  Toilet  Necessities  are  selling  every- 
where  or  will  be  mailed  postpaid  in  U.S.A.  from 
laboratory. 

A.  S.  HINDS 

244  West  Street  Portland,  Maine 
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r  he  Santa  Fe  De  Lure,  the  world's  tin  rut  train  i 

ni„t,  between  Chicago  and  L< *  Angeles,  makes  a 
mile  it  minute"  clip  with  a  Famous  ‘Sanlu  h*-  Spi-rial”  >\ nl «•!» 

In  i  iiv  Cab.  Whitcomb  sags:  liBVST  WA  TCH I  EVER  C ABBth.V. 

To  Start  The 
New  Year  Right! 

Become  the  owner  of  a  watch  that  will  he  as  dependable 
as  \ our  best  friend! 

Your  l  itno  is  vour  greatest  asset— be  careful  how  >ou  spend 
it '  'You  can’t  ut  ilize  it  1  ight  up  to  the  second  unless  >ou 
have  a  watch  that  ticks  truer  than  your  heart  heats. 
My  “Santa  Fe  Special”  Mutch  will  d<>  this. 

You  are  a  fortunate  man  when  >ou  can  boast  you  possess 
i  Friend  and  a  Mutch  that  you  know  will  never  lie  to  you. 
I  want  to  be  such  a  Friend  to  you,  and  I  want  to  furnish 
you  such  a  watch. 

Let’s  «*et  together!  Don’t  Delay.  Time  is  money— send  for 
our” new  watch  book  today  and  select  the  watch  you 
want  now. 

KE3IFMUKII,  we  guarantee  that  our  price  is  the  lowest 
and  our  value  I  he  greatest.  And  we  send  the  Watch  for 
you  to  see 

without  Dm-  yy //  ^ 

Peuny  Down! 


Th*  Standard  Hail  road  Watch  that  is  OCAIIANIEI'D  l-OII  * 
I.IFE*  IT  UK  of  Satisfactory  Service.  These  Watches  are  NO" 

•  n  the  service  on  practically  every  Railroad  in  the  United 
states  and  In  every  branch  of  the  army  and  Naval  Service. 
Thousands  of  them  are  distributed  all  over  the  world.  They 
are  GUARANTEED  ABSOLUTELY, TO  GIVE  SATISFACTION. 
Your  name  or  monogram  and  any  emblem  yon  may  desire 
will  be  engraved  in  the  Case  to  suit 
your  own  ideas.  Write  tor  my  Free 
Watch  liookaud  make  your  selection. 

SAVE  TO  %  OF  YOUR  MONEY 
MOST  LlltEKAI.  OFFER  EVER  MADE 

Our  ' '  Direct- to-.vou’ '  low 
wholesale  terms  and  EXTR  A 
SPECIAL  DISTRIBUTION 
PLAN  is  fully  explained  in 
the  new  Santa  he  Special 
booklet  just  off  the  press. 

The‘‘Santa  Fe  Special  Plan 
means  a  BIG  SAVING 
money  and  you  get.  the  BES I 
watch  value  on  the  market 
today.  WATCH  SENT  FOR 
YOU  TO  SEE  WITHOUT 
ONE  PENNY  DOWN. 

SANTA  FE  WATCH  CO 

132  Thomas  Bldg., Topeka,  Kansas 

( Home  of  the  Great  Santa 

Fe  Railroadi _ 


this  Marjatta  as  she  had  scolded  the 
others.  If  one  of  Marjatta ’s  methods 
was  un-American,  we  merely  adopted  it 
and  all  was  serene. 

Marjatta  compromised  hy  learning  to 
chew  gum. 

Jane  had  just  reached  a  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  state  of  mind,  and  had  hinted  to 
me  that,  perhaps  the  American  ideals  of 
morality  were  a  little  too  severe  and 
should  be  compromised  to  an  extent, 
since  the  Finnish  standard  was  entirely 
unlike  ours,  when  she  received  a  tre 
mendous  shock.  Marjatta  was  the 
cause. 

She  came  to  Jane  and  sfloke  her 
mind  freely. 

I  need  not  give  the  exact  words,  be¬ 
cause  you  would  not  understand  the 
semi-Finnish,  semi-American  language 
Jane  and  Marjatta  had  compro¬ 
mised  on. 

“I  quit,”  Marjatta  said  flatly.  “I  go 
way.  I  no  like  job.” 

*:Why,  Marjatta!”  Jane  cried.  “And 
we  were  getting  along  so  nicely  to¬ 
gether!” 

“Yes,  sure!”  said  Marjatta.  ‘‘But  I 
go.  My  cousin  she  get  me  yob  in  nice 
house.  I  learn  be  goot  American  there. 
Here,  like  Finnish.  There,  lady  wear 
shoes  nil  time.  Yes,  sure!  She  make 
my  cousin  wear  shoes  all  time.  My 
cousin  she  got  to  take  bath  every  day. 
Little  while  I  he  American  like  that 
ladv.  I  go  there.  Yes,  sure!” 

Jane  stared  at  her  helplessly  a  mo 


ment,.  “Marjatta!”  she  cried  then,  “are 
they  giving  you  moi-e  money?” 

“More  money?  No,”  said  Marjatta. 
“1  get  me  only  thirty-eight  dollar  munt. 
Lots  work.  1  don’t  care.  Nice  house; 

I  make  me  goot  American." 

And  there  you  are! 

JANE,”  I  said,  when  she  told  me, 
“my  first  impression  was  right. 
President  Blimmer  and  Professor  Clute 
were  nuts.  The  way  to  Americanize 
Marjattas  is  to  Americanize  them. 
Suppose — ” 

“Yes,  dear?” 

“Suppose  we  have,  to-night,  some  food 
that  is  fit  to  eat  and  a  cloth  on  the 
table.” 

Jane  sighed. 

“Oh,  Henry,”  she  said,  “the  other 
way  is  so  much  easier.” 

“Now,  brace  up!”  I  said.  “On  and 
after  this  date  this  family  is  going  to 
be  clean;  it  is  going  to  be  shod,  and  it 
is  going  to  be  bathed.  It  is  going  to  be 
American.  And  any  Marjatta  that 
comes  to  us  is  going  to  be  clean,  is  going 
to  be  shod,  and  is  going  to  be  bathed. 
She  is  going  to  be  American  as  rapidly 
as  she  can  learn  to  be.” 

Jane  sighed  again. 

“It’s  no  use,”  she  said  sadly.  “If  you 
amalgamate  their  idiosyncrasies,  they 
take  two  dollars  less  and  go,  and  if  you 
make  them  American  they  take  twenty 
dollars  more  and  go.  You  can’t  keep  a 
houseworker,  no  mat  to*  how  you  pot  her. 


Collier’s,  The  National  Meekly 


Deformities 
of  the  Back 


Greatly  benefited  or  en-"'V 
tirely  cured  by  the  Philo 
[Burt  Method. 

The  40,000  cases  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated  in  our 
experience  of  more  than 
18  years  is  absolute  proof 
of  this  statement. 

No  matter  how  serious  your 
|  deformity,  no  matter  what  treat- 

— - 1  ments  you  have  tried,  think  of 

the  thousands  of  sufferers  this  method  has 
made  wel  1  and  happy.  We  will  prove  the  value 
of  the  Philo  Burt  Method  in  your  own  case. 

The  Philo  Burt  Appliance 
on  30  Days*  Trial 

Since  you  run  no  risk  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  ac¬ 
cept  our  offer  at  once. 

The  photographs  here  6how  how 
light,  cool,  elastic  and  easily  ad¬ 
justable  the  Philo  Burt  Appliance  is— 
how  different  from  the  old  tor¬ 
turing  plaster,  leather  or  steel 
jackets.  To  weakened  or  de¬ 
formed  spines  it  brings  almost 
immediate  relief  even  in  theraost 
serious  cases.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  price  is  within 
reach  of  all. 

Send  for  our  Free  Book 
today  and  describe  the  nature 
and  condition  of  your  trouble 
as  fully  as  possible  bo  we  can 
give  you  definite  information. 

PHILO  BURT  CO. 

401 H  Odd  Fallow*  Bldg-.  Jtmoetown.H.Y, 


Changeling 

Continued  from  page  21 


A  letter,  post  card  or  this  coupon  will  bring  my 
Free  Watch  Book 

San(a  Fe  Watch  f'o.,  132  Thomas  Bide.,  Topeka,  Kansas 
Please  send  ra-'  your  New.  Watch  Book  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that,  this  request  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

NAME  . 

address . 

. . 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Auto  Tires.  Double  mileape.  prevent  blow- 
outs  and  punctures.  Easily  applied  in  any  tire, 
in)  Thousands  sold.  Details  free.  Agents  wanted. 

fj  Amer. Accessories  Co.. Dept.72, Cincinnati 

STOP  DAILY  GRIND  BUSINESS  o/YOUR  OWN 

Silvering  minors.  Autoheadl  ghls.  Tableware,  etc.  .Home.  Sure 
income.  Plans  free.  CLARENCE  SPRINKLE.  PepL  7,  Marion,  Indiana 

GOOD  RICH  LAND  IN  MICHIGAN’S 

best  hardwood  counties.  Good  for  grains,  fruit, 
stock.  iO  to  80  A.  Only  $15  to  $30  per  A.  Easy 
Mo,  terras.  Own  a  farm.  Booklet  free 

SWIGART  LAND  CO.,  R1245,  First  Nat’l  BU.  Bldg.,  Chicago,!!!. 


WHITING-ADAMS 

brushes 

Recommended  by  All  who 
use  them 
Sold  everywhere 

There  are  several  million  persons  in 
the  United  States  continually  using 
Whiting-Adams  Brushes. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.WHITING-J.J.  ADAMSCO* 
Boston,  U.S.  A. 

Bto*  Manufacturers  for  Over  109  Years  and 
the  Largest  in  the  World 


if  you  don’t  mind/'  ho  said,  drawing 
a  long  breath  of  evident  relief  when 
they  were  outside.  • 

“I’d  like  to,”  she  said  gently. 

He  wanted  to  talk;  she  was  sure  of 
that  now.  She  let  him  hurry  her  along 
silently  for  a  couple  of  blocks.  Shp 
wondered  what  was  coming.  But  she 
was  not  braced  for  the  note  of  horror 
in  his  voice  when  he  did  speak. 

“Naomi!  It  was  a  profanation — that 
being  our  Theodora!" 

She  had  wondered  if  he  were  going  to 
be  in  love  with  Theo  again.  Appar¬ 
ently  not.  The  note  in  his  voice  was 
nearly  one  of  hate.  She  tried  to  an¬ 
swer  him  lightly.  “It  isn’t  our  Theo¬ 
dora.  She  is  in  a  green  hill  somewhere, 
having  the  old  wild  good  time  till  the 
Day  of  Judgment.  This  is  a  changeling 
the  Good  People  have  left  to  mock  us. 

"Don’t!”  he  said  passionately.  1 
can’t  bear  it.  Don’t  let’s  talk  of  it 
at  all.  I  wish  I  could  forget  seeing 
That.” 

“But,  Ethan,  dear!”  she  began  won- 
deringly. 

He  burst  out  again  passionately.  “I 
worshiped  the  ground  she  walked  on . 
he  said.  “It  was  never  like  a  boy’s  love. 
It  was  all  the  love  any  man  ever  has 
for  any  woman.  I’ve  never  cared  for 
anyone  since.  I’ve  always  told  myself 
with  certainty  that  I’d  find  her  again. 

I  believed  it  like  gospel.  No  matter 
how  old  we  were — no  matter  how  long 
it  Was— I’d  find  her  and  it  would  be 
all  right.  And  now  this — this  pitiful 
Thing  with  its  jerks  and  ;ts  meeknesses 
and  its  anxiousness  to  please  and  its 
stupidity.  .  .  ,  And  the  damned  crea¬ 
ture  daring  to  wear  the  mask  of  my 

Theo!”  .  .  ,  ,  . 

“I  wonder,”  said  Naomi  inadequately 
— “I  wonder  what  did  it." 

“For  Heaven’s  sake  don’t  try  to  find 
out!”  said  her  cousin  savagely.  “And 
if  you  have  the  slightest  consideration 
for  me,  Naomi,  never  let  me  see  that 
creature  again.” 

HE  did  not  ask  her  to  keep  his  confi¬ 
dence.  He  knew  she  would-  Some¬ 
how  people  never  minded  Naomi’s  know¬ 
ing  intimate  things  about  them,  even 
her  relatives.  She  seemed  so  a  spec¬ 
tator  at  life  that  it  scarcely  mattered. 
So  they  said  no  more  about  it.  Naomi 
spent  the  rest  of  the  way  home  quietly 
bringing  Ethan  back  to  his  usual  un¬ 
emotional,  kindly  self,  and  succeeded 
perfectly  well. 

But  Naomi  herself  wondered  a  great 
deal  about  Theo.  It  did  not  seem  such 
a  happen-so  to  her  as  to  the  others, 


it  was  her  creed  that,  when  something 
happened  it  was  because  something  else 
— even  though  the  something  else  were 
very 'small  and  very  remote — had  made 
it.  ’  And  affairs  of  the  mind  and  soul 
interested  her.  She  wanted  the  answer 
to  Theo;  she  was  nearly  sure  that  there 
must  be  one.  So  she  asked  the  girl  to 
have  dinner  with  her  at  the  little  studio 
apartment  a  week  later. 

THEO  by  herself  was  not  so  nervous 
or  so  shy  as  Theo  at  a  party.  She 
even  tried  to  be  entertaining,  which 
gave  Naomi  a  ghastly  feeling  as  if  she 
were  seeing  a  Barrie  play  very  badly 
done  by  daylight.  She  told  Naomi  a 
number  of  stories  about  her  sisters’  per¬ 
formances,  wonderful,  clearly,  in  her 
eyes;  she  even  essayed  a  funny  anec¬ 
dote  Daisibel  had  brought  home,  ruin¬ 
ing  it  completely  in  the  telling. 

Naomi  watched  pitifully  the  limping 
mind  which  had  been  so  swift  and 
effortless,  with  its  submissiveness  where 
there  had  been  bright  defiance,  and  its 
struggles  where  there  had  been  delight 
in  achievement.  And  she  watched  her¬ 
self,  and  the  feeling  that  Theo  pro¬ 
duced  in  her.  It  was  distaste,  a  dis¬ 
taste,  a  weariness  that  was  the  com¬ 
plement  of  the  eagerness  she  had  once 
felt  to  be  with  her.  So  she  watched 
her  friend  more  undisguisedly  than  she 
thought,  and  the  girl,  none  too  deft  at 
best,  moved  uneasily,  dropped  a  spoon 
on  the  floor,  and  then  smiled  in  nerv¬ 
ous  apology.  A  „  ,  . , 

“I’m  always  doing  that,  she  said. 
“Daisibel  says  I’m  the  clumsiest  thing 
she  ever  saw.” 

“Did  you  ever  have  a  bad  nervous 
breakdown?”  Naomi  asked  with  quick 
irrelevancy. 

“Why,  how  queer  you  could  tell,  or 
did  you  hear  about  it?  Yes,  but  not  for 
ever  so  many  years.  I’d  almost  forgot¬ 
ten  about  it.  ‘  I  studied  too  hard  my 
last  year  in  High,  and  1  had  to  go  oft 
to  Gramma  Coburn’s  for  two  months 
till  I  was  all  right  again.  Daisibel— 
Naomi  deflected  the  inevitable  refer¬ 
ence  to  Daisibel,  Pussy,  Milly,  01  Pussy  s 
or  Milly’s  beaux,  which  she  knew  was 
coming,  and  set  Theo’s  rambling  mind 
again  on  the  track  of  the  nervous 

breakdown.  . 

It  was  hard  at  first.  Something 
under  the  surface  automatically  jerked 
her  away  from  the  topic  of  herself 
when  she  had  gone  a  certain  distance, 
and  took  her  to  Milly  or  her  great 
pride,  Daisibel,  again.  But  Naomi  per¬ 
sisted.  and  at  last  Theo,  under  the  spell 
of  that  almost  forgotten  thing  and  an 
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keys  Choice  pure-bred,  northern  raised 
Fowls,  eggs,  incubators  at  low  prices,  Am 
erica  s  greatest  poultry  farm. ,27th  year,  vai 
uable  new  108  page  book  and  catalog  free. 
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Wrestling  Book  Free 

Bean  expert  wrestler.  Learn  at  home  by  mail,  i 
Wonderful  lessons  prepared  by  world  s  champions  I 
Farmer  Burns  and  Frank  Gotch.  Free  book  I 
tells  you  how.  Secret  holds,  blocks  and  tncks  re-  I 
vealed.  Don’t  delay.  Be  strong,  healthy.  Handle  I 
big  men  with  ease.  Write  for  free  hook.  State a«e. 
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CASH— Send  By  Mail  Any  Discarded  Jewelry. 

tew  or  broken.  Diamonds,  Watches,  old  gold,  silver,  platinum  magneto 
point",  false  teeth  in  any  shape.  We  seud  cash  at  once  and  hold  you' 
goods  10  days.  Your  goods  returned  at  mir  expense  if  our  offer  is  un¬ 
satisfactory.  New  catalog  of  Bargains  in  new  jewelry  sent  tree. 
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.  . .  wanted  iu  every  county  to  give 

all  or  spare  time.  Positions  worth  4750  to  41, GUO  yearly.  We  train 
the  inexperiem-ed.  [(...ell}  Cul  lory  Co-  HI  liar  IS!.,  union,  lllit,, 

IN  VF 1SITHR  S  desiring  to  secure  patents  should  send  for 
111  V  £.11  1  u!\U  our  flee  Gujde  Book  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent.”  Randolph  &  Co.,  Dept.  156.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ROSES 

are  always  grown  on  their  own  roots.  68>earp 
experience.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaran 
teed.  Dingee  “Guide  to  Rose  Culture.”  Off.  re 
500  Roses,  other  plants,  bulbs  and  seeds,  and  tells 
how  to  grow  them.  It’s  free.  Send  today. 

The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co  .Box  160  West  Grove, Pa 
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In  oldest  and  greatest  school  Id  America.  Twice  more  equip¬ 
ment  used  daily  than  any  other  auto  school 

EARN  $150  TO  $400  A  MONTH 

after  a  few  weeks  Thousands  of  waiting  opportun  - 
ities  ready  for  your  choice  upon  graduation  here. 

WRITE  for  FREE  68-page  Book  and  proof. 
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Dept  2032  KANSAS  CITY,  MO, 
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CONSERVATION 

or 

EYESIGHT 


WH02-T0  GO  TO 
WHEN  IN  DOUBT 
ABOUT TOUR  ETES 
OR  TOUR  MASSES 


Conserve 
Your  Sight 

Write  to  this  Association  and 
we  will  send  you  gratis  the  lit- 
tle“Conservation  of  Eyesight” 
booklet  that  tells  you  how 
Begin  saving  NOW. 
Call  on  your  own 
Optometrist. 

Associated  Optometrists 
of  America,  Inc. 

Home  Office,  209£  E.  Broad  St. 
Richmond,  Va. 


The  Emblem  of 
Superior  Optical 
Service.  Look  for 
it  where  you  buy 
your  glasses. 


BECOME  A 

AWYER 

Study  At  Home.  Legally  trained  men  win 
■^iiigh  positions  and  big  success  in  business 
andpubliclife.  Greater  opportunities  now 
'  than  ever.  Be  a  leader.  Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can 
train  at  home  during  spare  time.  We  prepare 
you  for  bar  examination  in  any  state.  Money 
refunded  according  toour  Guarantee  Bond  if 
dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled. 
Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen-volume  Law 
Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valu- 
able  120-page  "Law  Guide’  ’  and  ‘ ‘Evidence” 
books  free.  Send  for  them— NOW. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

Dept.  140-L  Chicago,  III, 


om*  out 


Get  the 
Drop  on 
that  Cough 

T3  IGOROUS  exercise,  in- 
doors  or  out,  is  doubly 
beneficial  when  the  slightest 
tendency  to  cough  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  Dean’s  Mentho¬ 
lated  Cough  Drops.  Get 
them  anywhere. 

Dean  Medicine  Company 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Mentholated 

GoughUmk 


interested  auditor,  told  about  it:  the 
affair  with  young  Ethan,  which  she 
seemed  to  feel  herself  bound  to  belittle; 
and  presently  even  her  father’s  brutal¬ 
ity  over  it. 

It  was  not  until  almost  the  end  of 
the  story  that  Naomi  got  a  clue  from 
an  unmeant  word. 

Theo  had  believed  herself  to  be  a 
shameless  girl.  Her  father  had  man¬ 
aged  to  stab  into  the  very  depths  of  her 
consciousness  the  certainty  that  her  gay 
ways  and  her  harmless  flirtations  with 
boys  made  her  disgraced  and  wicked. 
No  matter  how  she  might  push  it  away 
to  her  own  surface  knowledge,  funda¬ 
mentally  it  was  there.  And  her  shamed 
underself,  agonized  for  the  sense  of 
rightness  at  any  cost,  would  hold  her, 
no  matter  how  she  suffered,  from  any 
word  or  look  or  vibration  which  could 
or  would  attract  man,  woman,  or 
child. 

She  tried  to  show  this  to  Theodora 
as  she  divined  it,  but  she  found  that  she 
was  speaking  an  unknown  language. 

“We  were  all  just  kids,”  Theo  would 
repeat  with  her  little  awkward  laugh. 
“It  was  all  of  it  awfully  silly— it  didn’t 
have  anything  to  do  with  my  nerves. 
Why,  I’d  forgotten  about  it!  Mother 
said  I  must  put  it  all  out  of  my  mind, 
and  I  did.  I  guess  I  was  pretty  fresh 
when  I  lived  in  the  Park.” 

So  Naomi  only  said:  “Have  some 
more  candied  fruit,  won’t  you,  Theo? 
Did  you  say  it  was  Milly  who  made 
such  good  fudge,  or  Daisibel?” 

Theo  responded  gratefully,  eating  the 
sweets  with  a  child’s  pleasure.  They 
must  have  meager  fare  at  the  Woods 
house,  Naomi  meditated.  And  she  had 
the  key  of  the  enigma,  which  was  a 
thing  she  always  liked.  It  seemed  a 
pity,  though,  a  cruel  pity.  But  then, 
reasoned  Naomi,  most  things  were.  She 
was  very  nice  to  Theo  the  next  few 
weeks,  especially  nice;  something  in 
the  spirit  in  which  you  cover  graves 
with  flowers. 

ETHAN,  with  a  message  from  his 
mother,  ran  into  Theo  at  Naomi’s 
one  afternoon,  therefore.  He  entered 
as  she  left.  Naomi  saw  his  darkened 
face,  and  apologized. 

“I’m  sorry,”  she  said.  “I  wouldn’t 
have  had  her,  of  course,  if  I’d  expected 
you.  But,  really,  it  seemed  to  me  so 
horribly  tragic — ” 

She  pulled  herself  up,  and  he  did  not 
ask  her  what  she  meant,  at  least  not 
then.  He  prowled  around  the  studio 
for  a  little  while,  lifting  things  and  put¬ 
ting  them  down. 

Finally  he  came  to  anchor  before  the 
chair  where  she  sat  watching  him. 

“You  might  as  well  talk  to  me  about 
it,”  he  said  doggedly.  “What  is  there 
that’s  tragic  about  that — girl?” 

Naomi  was  interested  in  her  own  de¬ 
ductions.  She  forgot  herself  entirely 
in  her  interest  in  them  as  she  poured 
them  out  to  Ethan.  His  mind  was  al¬ 
ways  a  pleasure  to  her;  they  were  alike 
in  a  ruthless  straight  thinking,  and 
liked  to  think  together.  And  Ethan’s 
distaste  for  Theodora  blinded  her  to 
any  bearing  his  own  part  in  the  case 
might  have  in  his  attitude  to  the  story. 

She  had  been  knitting  as  she  talked, 
with  her  eyes  down  on  her  work.  She 
looked  up  at  him  at  the  end,  triumphant 
at  what  she  had  deduced;  and,  seeing 
his  face,  gasped  into  silence.  It  was 
white  and  tense,  and.  there  was  horror 
in  it — the  horror  of  something  dreadful 
faced  ahead. 

“What  is  it,  dear?  Oh,  what  is  it?” 
she  asked  in  terror. 

“Then — then  it  was  I — who  killed 
her!”  he  said  jerkily,  still  with  that 
look  of  faced  horror. 

“No,  no!”  cried  out  Naomi. 

“I  killed  her,”  he  repeated. 

Naomi  had  been  so  carried  away  by 
her  professional  interest  in  the  thing 
that  its  connection  with  Ethan  had 
slipped  from  her  entirely.  In  her  mind 
all  the  blame  of  Theodora’s  shaming 
was  at  the  door  of  her  father.  Ethan 
had  only  done  what  most  boys  would 
do:  obeyed  when  a  man  of  his  own 
father’s  age  ordered  him.  But  she  saw 
now  how  it  had  flung  itself  at  Ethan. 
And  it  was  too  nearly  likely  to  be  true 
to  be  denied  easily.  There  had  been 


doubtless  a  half  dozen  factors  in  the 
quenching  of  that  light  which  had 
burned  in  Theodora.  But  the  belief 
that  her  boy  lover  had  despised  and 
deserted  her — Naomi  had  no  certainty 
that  it  hadn’t  been  the  final  wrecking 
of  Theodora.  Still,  Naomi  fought  it, 
denying  as  best  she  might  against  her 
own  belief. 

“Ethan,  dear,  don’t  feel  so  exagger¬ 
atedly  about  it.  Put  it  out  of  your 
mind — there’s  nothing  to  be  done  about 
it  noiv.  Most  people  have  a  shipwreck 
or  so  before  they  die,  only  Theo’s  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  bit  more  spectacular  than 
the  common  run.” 

“I — I  wrote  her,”  was  all  he  said  in 
a  vague  way. 

“Of  course  you  did!”  affirmed  Naomi. 
“It  was  the  silly  old  father  who  held 
up  your  letters.  Theo  said  so.  At  least 
she  said  he  told  her  so  a  few  years  ago. 
She  didn’t  seem  to  bear  him  any  malice. 
Ethan,  Ethan,  don’t  look  that  way!  I 
tell  you  there’s  nothing  to  be  done.” 

“ffpHERE  is  something  to  be  done.” 

_L  He  turned  on  her  almost  angrily 
Then,  in  little  broken  phrases  as  he 
walked  up  and  down:  “I  ran  away.  .  .  . 
I  left  her  to  it.  .  .  .  I  took  away  her 
only  chance  of  not  being  smashed.  Just 
like  a  clock — my  God,  just  like  a  clock 
with  its  works  all  scrapped!  I  owe  it 
to  her  to  marry  her.” 

Naomi,  almost  frantic  over  him, 
snatched  at  the  phrase  he  had  flung  out. 

“Marry  her!  Oh,  Ethan,  dear,  don’t! 
You  won’t  straighten  out  her  life,  and 
you’ll  ruin  yours.  You  can’t  hear  her. 
You’d  be  unhappy — ” 

She  stopped,  conscious  of  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  that  or  any  other  argu¬ 
ment  to  this  man  with  his  streak  of 
mysticism,  fanaticism,  mad  conscien¬ 
tiousness-call  it  what  you  would,  she 
knew  it,  and  what  it  would  make  him 
do.  His  happiness  had  ceased  to  con¬ 
cern  him.  Finally  she  tried  for  a  little 
comfort  for  her  own  feelings.  Perhaps 
he  cared  for  Theo  still,  after  all.  She 
had  hoped  that  Ethan  would  marry  a 
girl  he  loved,  and  perhaps  this  way, 
after  all — 

“But  you  do  care  for  her  a  little 
still?”  she  ventured.  “It’s  come  back 
a  little?” 

He  shook  his  head.  “No.  .  .  .  But  in 
one  way  it  will  he  all  right.  In  three 
weeks  we’ll  be  going  over.  I’m  nearly 
sure.  Four  at  the  outside.  I’ll  marry 
her  in  a  day  or  so.  I  can  stand  that 
much  of  it.  And  then  she’ll  have  insur¬ 
ance,  and  there  may  be  a  child.  She’d 
like  a  child,  and  it  might  straighten  her 
out.  .  .  .  Thank  God  I  hadn’t  learned 
to  care  for  anybody  else!” 

Yes,  there  was  still  that  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for. 

There  was  no  pretense  between  them 
that  Theo  might  refuse  to  marry  Ethan. 
The  girl’s  pitiful  mortification  over  her 
unattractiveness  showed  in  spite  of  her 
gallant  efforts  to  hide  it.  And  her 
helpless,  confused  gratitude  for  the 
commonest  attentions  was  naked  to  the 
world,  she  who  had  been  Princess  Theo. 
Ethan  tried  Naomi  still  further. 
“You’ll  have  to  get  her  here.  Let 
me  see — I  can’t  get  away  again  till 
Friday  afternoon.  Have  her  here,  and 
I’ll  speak  to  her.  She’s  like  a  child. 
She’ll  think  it  natural  enough  that  I 
never  forgot  her,  once  I  tell  her  so.” 

Naomi  bowed  her  head.  She  had 
pulled  the  thing  down  on  Ethan  her¬ 
self.  If  she  did  not  do  as  he  wished 
he  would  find  another  way,  and  this  was 
easiest. 

“Very  well,”  she  said.  And  then, 
impulsively:  “Oh,  I  wish  there  were 
miracles!” 

“There  aren’t,”  said  Ethan  succinctly. 
“About  four,  then.” 

THEO  fidgeted  a  little  at  finding  her¬ 
self  alone  with  a  man  for  an  hour  to 
come.  Naomi  had  made  her  promise  to 
wait  there  till  she  came  back,  and  left 
her,  crossing  Ethan  as  she  went  out. 

“Must  you?”  she  implored  hopelessly 
as  she  went  out. 

He  nodded,  patted  her  arm  in  a 
brotherly  fashion,  and  went  in,  stead¬ 
ily  smiling. 

He  went  at  it  in  a  sufficiently  courte¬ 
ous  fashion,  though  a  girl  more  used 


Your  Clothes— 


Get  more  wear 
out  of  them! 

The  high  price  of  clothing  need  not 
worry  any  man  or  woman  who  has 
learned  to  use 

Shine-Off 

It  makes  old  clothes  look  like  new, 
by  removing  all  the  spots,  and  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  shine. 

Removes  Grease  and  Oil  Spots.  Fruit  and 
Perspiration  Stains  without  leaving  a  ring, 
and  without  injury  to  the  cloth.  The  spots 
will  not  come  hack. 

Removes  shine  by  softening  the  fabric 
and  raising  a  new  nap  scientifically.  In 
handy  cake  form.  Non-explosive.  N on- 
poisonous.  Equally  effective  for  removing 
scorch.  Thousands  of  people  are  using 
Shine-Off  with  great  success. 

25  cents  (Canada  35  cents) 

Shine-Off  should  be  in  every  home t  office  and 
traveling;  bag.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  yet 
stocked  Shine-Off .  send  us  his  name ,  this 
ad  and  25  cents  for  a  cake. 

UTILITY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  201  1726  Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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FNTFf?  A  business 

i  JLjAX.  of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes¬ 
sional  fees,  making  and  titting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every¬ 
where  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap¬ 
ital  required  or  goods  to  buy.  no  agency  or  soliciting. 

Adilr.ss  Stephenson  Laboratory,  4  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Baby  Midget 


Hose  Supporters  hold  the  socks  securely 
and  allow  the  little  one  absolute  freedom 
of  action,  so  necessary  to  health,  growth 
and  comfort.  The  highly  nickeled  parts 
of  the  “Baby  Midget”  have  smooth, 
rounded  corners  and  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  baby’s  skin.  Like  the 


HOSE  SUPPORTERS 

For  Women,  Misses  and  Children 


it  is  always  equipped  with  the  famous 
Oblong  All  Rubber  Button  —  proof 
against  slipping  and  ruthless  ripping. 

Silk,  15  cents;  Lisle,  10  cents 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE  OR  SENT  POSTPAID 
GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  MAKERS,  BOSTON 
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‘‘When  a  Feller  Needs  a  Friend” 


Yes.  he  needs  a  friend,  all  right,  poor  kid  —  a  friend  who  will  give  him  a  Smith  Brothers' 
Cough  Drop  and  stop  that  cough.  And  so  does  every  other  boy  or  girl  who  is  likely  to  experi¬ 
ence  the  embarrassment  of  coughing  while  trying  to  recite  before  the  whole  class. 

It  isn’t  fair  to  permit  any  child  to  go  around  coughing.  The  best  friend  a  coughing  boy  or  girl 
ran  have  is  an  S.  B.  Cough  Drop,  because,  while  S-B  Cough  Drops  will  not  cure  a  cold,  they 

will  relieve  the  cough. 

No  drugs.  Just  enough  charcoal  to  sweeten  the  stomach. 


Pure. 


Drop  that  Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsie 

FAMOUS  SINCE  JB4-7 
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to  lovers  than  Theo  might  have 
that  something  was  missing.  He 
never  forgotten  her,  he  told  her. 
had  never  cared  for  anyone  else, 
had  always  loved  and  respected 
memory  of  her.  .  .  . 

She  heard  him  through,  fidgeting 
more  than  ever  as  he  went  on  his  slow, 
forced  way.  She  laughed  her  little 
awkward  laugh,  and  he  hated  her  for  it 
as  he  completed  the  voicing  of  his  rep 
aration.  When  he  was  done  he  sat  si 
lently  a  moment,  bracing  for  what  more 
he  must  do.  Presently  he  looked  up  at 
her,  sitting  across  from  him. 

She  had  stopped  her  little  restless 
movements.  She  was  rigid,  and  her 
eyes  stared.  She  looked  like  a  sleep 
walker.  He  watched  her,  arrested. 
Presently  from  the  base  of  her  white, 
masklike  face  there  began  a  flush  which 
spread  up  to  the  roots  of  her  yellow 
hair,  and  faded  suddenly,  leaving  her 
white  again.  Unmoving,  she  spoke. 

“Like — a  star,”  she  said  in  a  voice 
that  was  like  a  sleep  walker’s  too- 
He  did  not  know  what  she  meant  at 
first.  Then  he  remembered.  He  had 
said  that,  just  before  her  father  broke 
in  on  them,  that  night  long  ago.  He 
had  not  thought  she  would  have  re¬ 
membered. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “like  a  star.  You 
were  like  a  star  to  me.  I  always  re¬ 
membered  you  so.  I  worshiped  you. 

“Always?  You — you  never  thought 
I  was  a  wicked  girl?” 

For  the  first  time  he  felt  a  thrill  of 
pity  for  her.  It  was  almost  as  if  he 
was  giving  a  message  to  be  carried  to 
that  Theo  he  remembered. 

“Never — never,  Theo!  1  went  off  be¬ 
cause  your  father  sent  me;  because  I 
was  a  young  coward.  I  never  even 
heard  the  things  he  said  to  you.  I  tried 
to  see  you  afterward,  and  write,  but  he 
wouldn’t  give  me  a  chance.  I  wor¬ 
shiped  you.  as  we  all  did.  Only  I  cared 
more.” 

She  made  no  answer.  Her  head 
drooped.  He  could  not  see  her  face, 
and  for  a  moment  the  illusion  came  to 
him  of  that  old  Theo.  There  might 
be  other  moments  of  that  illusion,  he 
thought,  to  make  the  weeks  of  their 
marriage  bearable.  He  looked  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  that,  because  he  never  in¬ 
tended  to  come  back  from  the  war. 

While  that  blessed  illusion  was  still 
with  him  he  took  courage  to  go  on  to 
the  next  thing  he  must  do.  He  knew 
that  he  must  touch  her.  kiss  her — do 
something  to  show  her  that  the  lie  he 
was  acting  was  not  a  lie.  He  slipped 
down  on  one  knee  by  her,  putting  his 
arms  around  her  and  drawing  her  face 
down  to  his,  as  they  had  been  that  last 
night  when  they  were  children.  He  re 
peated.  the  words  he  had  said  desper¬ 
ately,  and  kissed  her. 

“You  were  like  a  star  to  me,"  he  re¬ 
peated. 

Her  lips  felt  cold  under  his.  and  she 
was  rigid  for  a  moment  more.  Sudden 
ly  her  arms,  which  had  been  lax,  closed 
strongly  around  him,  and  she  responded 
to  his  kiss.  He  felt  her  begin  to  sob 
helplessly. 

“Ethan — Ethan—’-  he  heard  her  say 
brokenly,  and  yet  with  a  depth  in  her 
voice  that  he  had  forgotten.  “So  many 
years — ” 

His  heart  leaped  suddenly.  -  He 
pushed  her  head  back,  unbelieving,  so 
that  he  could  look  into  her  eyes.  And 
at  what  he  saw  he  drew  her  close  again. 

“Theo!”  he  said.  “Theo — you’ve  come 
back!” 


NAOMI  reentered  at  the  end  of  two 
hours,  heartsick  still.  She  stood 
unseen  for  a  moment  in  the  dusk  of 
her  doorway. 

“The  war  is  going  to  end,  they  say, 
in  a  little  while  now,”  she  spoke  across 
the  room. 

“Thank  God!”  said  Ethan,  lifting  a 
face  of  joyful  adoration  from  bending 
above  the  girl  in  his  arms. 

And  as  Naomi  still  stood,  glad,  yet 
unbelieving,  Theo  came  swiftly  across 
to  Naomi  with  her  old  sweeping,  swift 
step.  Her  face  smiled  vividly  at  Naomi, 
and  her  hands  were  outstretched. 

“Thank  God!”  said  Naomi.  “Oh, 
thank  God,  Ethan!  Miracles  do  hap¬ 
pen  sometimes!” 


Wash  Kour  Own  Dishes !  For  Rent :  A  White  House 
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The  New  United  States 
Solid  Truck  Tire 

The  United  States  Tire  Company  announces  a  new  solid 
truck  tire  made  in  regular,  high  profile  and  large  single  types. 

This  tire  embodies  what  is  probably  the  most  important 
advance  in  solid  tire  manufacture  of  recent  years— an  improve¬ 
ment  which  minimizes  the  liability  of  separation  between  the 
tire  itself  and  the  steel  base  on  which  it  is  mounted. 

The  new  process  used  in  building  the  United  States  Solid 
Truck  Tire  forms  a  union  between  the  rubber  and  the  steel  base. 

This  eliminates  the  necessity  of  relying  entirely  on  the 
mechanical  bond  formed  by  the  usual  dovetail  grooves  that 
hold  the  rubber  to  its  base. 

The  new  United  States  Solid  Truck  Tire  possesses  a  degree 
of  wear-resisting  power  that  brings  solid  tire  costs  down  to 
the  minimum. 

It  has  proved  so  pronounced  a  success  that  the  unlimited 
mileage  guarantee ,  so  popular  among  buyers  of  other  United 
States  Tires,  has  been  extended  to  cover  also  the  Solid  Truck 
Tires. 

All  United  States  Tires— passenger  car  and  truck— are 
guaranteed  to  be  free  from  imperfections  in  materials  and 
workmanship ,  with  no  limitation  of  mileage . 

This  guarantee  is  backed  by  the  good  faith  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company— the  oldest  and  largest  rubber  com¬ 
pany  in  the  world . 

United  States  Tire  Company 

United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 
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FOR  RENT:  A  WHITE  HOUSE 


FOR  OCCUPANCY  March  4,  1921.  Commodious  colonial 
residence,  centrally  located  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Front¬ 
age  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  within  easy  reach  of  surface 
cars,  shopping  district,  theatres,  etc.  Large  grounds  planted 
with  ornamental  shrubbery.  Tennis  court  (not  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition).  Twelve  masters’  rooms,  bathrooms,  large  ballroom, 
offices,  etc.  Open  plumbing  throughout.  Opportunity  for 
business  man,  retired  army  officer,  college  president,  or  poli¬ 
tician  desirous  of  protracted  residence  in  national  capital. 

Bv  MARK  SULLIVAN 


Wood  has  running  start 


THE  editor  of  Collier’s  asks  me  to  write  an 
informative  and  interesting  article  about  the 
presidential  situation  to  date.  An  article  can 
be  written  that  is  informative,  and  that  is,  I 
hope,  reasonably  interesting.  But  I’m  glad  the  order 
didn’t  include  “authoritative,”  because  nothing  can 
be  said  that  is  authoritative.  Will  Hays  couldn’t 
write  anything  authoritative.  Homer  Cummings 
couldn’t.  The  situation  in  both  parties  is  in  the 
making.  It  isn’t  even  dough  yet.  It  is  yeast,  and 
the  fermentation  is  considerable.  Since  the  editor 
of  Collier’s  honors  me  with  the  implication  that  I 
am  a  good  guesser  in  this  field  of  human  activity, 
and  since  he  is  willing  to  take  it  with  the  strictly 
specified  limitations  of  a  guess,  my  guess  is  that 
it  won’t  be  apparent  who  the  nominee  of  either  party 
is  until  the  third  day  of  the  respective  party  con¬ 
ventions.  And  then  the  nomination  in  each  case  may 
turn  out  to  be  surprising.  This  is  not  going  to  be 
a  year  of  foregone  conclusions. 

There  is  no  leadership,  of  the  sort  that  can  deter¬ 
mine  such  matters  in  advance,  in  the  Republican 
party,  and  there  hasn’t  been  since  Roosevelt  died. 
With  President  Wilson  sick,  there  isn’t  any  similar 
leadership  in  the  Democratic  party.  There  is  in 
neither  party  the  leadership  to  determine  the  nomi¬ 
nation  in  advance;  neither  is  there  in  the  public  at 
large,  nor  in  the  membership  of  the  parties,  the 
kind  of  widespread  sentiment,  the  general  turning 
toward  one  man,  which  might  make  prediction  pos¬ 
sible.  Neither  is  there,  among  all  the  names  men¬ 
tioned,  any  one  man  of  such  outstanding  personality 
on  whom  a  venturesome  prophet  might,  so  to  speak, 
place  a  bet.  In  the  Republican  party  it  is  a  free- 
for-all  race  among  a  large  number  of  men  of  rela¬ 
tively  even  standing.  In  the  Democratic  party  the 
situation  is  different,  but  not  any  easier  to  base  a 
prediction  on. 

In  the  Democratic  party  you  can  make  some  prog¬ 
ress  by  a  process  of  elimination.  The  Democratic 
nominee  either  will  or  will  not  be  Wilson.  Wilson 


•could  pi’obably  have  the  nomination  if  he  should  de¬ 
cide  to  try  for  it.  The  probability  is  that  Wilson 
will  not  try.  It  is  ^rue,  his  health  isn’t  as  bad  as 
the  Republicans  make  out.  But  to  his  bad  health 
add  the  third-term  argument,  and  to  the  third-term 
argument  add  the  unpromising  quality  of  the 
situation. 

There  is  no  use  denying  that  at  this  moment  the 
Democratic  situation  is  unpromising.  I  have  argued 
with  such  buoyant  Democrats  as  Vance  McCormick 
and  Bernard  Baruch,  and  after  they  have  listed 
all  their  Democratic  assets,  of  chance,  of  the  mis¬ 
takes  the  Republicans  may  make,  of  the  chaos  in 
Europe  this  winter  as  justifying  Wilson  and  the 
League  of  Nations,  of  the  Republicans  nominating 
an  extreme  reactionary,  of  the  economic  and  business 
situation  changing  to  the  advantage  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats — after  they  have  listed  all  that,  I  remind  them 
that  all  those  assets  are  in  the  future — are,  from 
their  point  of  view,  hope  and  blue  sky. 

Democrats’  Stock  Low 

THE  unescapable  fact  is  that  every  isolated  con¬ 
gressional  election,  every  local  election  except 
New  Jersey,  every  event  of  the  last  eighteen 
months  that  can  be  considered  a  barometer  points 
away  from  Democratic  success.  Limiting  the  state¬ 
ment  strictly  to  the  present,  the  Democratic  chance 
the  coming  year  does  not  at  this  moment  seem  great. 
But  any  assumptions  which  are  based  on  the  idea 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  is  necessarily  a  dead  one,  in 
the  political  sense,  may  have  to  be  revised  at  any 
time  on  a  moment’s  notice.  Mr.  Wilson’s  health,  in 
a  physical  sense,  is  by  no  means  so  bad  as  the 
Republicans  have  been,  let  us  not  say  hoping,  but, 
rather,  figuring  on.  And  as  far  as  Mr.  Wilson’s 
political  fortunes  are  concerned  —  well,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  in  a  political  sense,  had  at  least  three 
deaths  and  three  burials;  and  the  fact  is  that  at  the 
time  he  left  this  earth  he  had  a  larger  following 


than  at  any  period  in  his  lifetime.  Never  be  too 
ready  to  accept  invitations  to  a  political  funeral. 
Woodrow  Wilson  is  by  far  the  most  potent  single 
figure  in  contemporary  American  politics.  The 
Republicans  have  no  one  who  can  match  him.  Mr. 
Wilson’s  fortunes  are  unquestionably  low,  but  his 
capacities  for  political  resuscitation  might  turn  out 
to  be  sensational. 

Bryan  Drops  Into  Washington 

NEXT  to  Wilson,  Bryan.  With  Wilson  out  of  it, 
both  as  a  candidate  for  renomination  himself, 
and  also  as  regards  any  effort  to  dictate  the 
nomination — with  Wilson  out  of  it,  Bryan  is  without 
any  doubt  the  most  potent  single  figure  in  either  party. 
With  Wilson  not  interfering,  Bryan  can  come  nearer 
than  any  other  one  man  to  dictating  the  nomination. 
Bryan  can  dominate  the  next  convention  if  he  wants 
to.  Moreover,  the  very  great  likelihood  is  that  he 
is  going  to  want  to.  He  dominated  the  Baltimore 
Convention  in  1912  and  dictated  the  nomination  of 
Wilson. 

After  something  like  four  years  of  almost  com¬ 
plete  isolation  from  politics,  at  a  moment  when 
Washington  seemed  to  have  forgotten  Bryan  and 
had  ceased  to  think  of  him  as  a  political  factor; 
when  everybody  was  gossiping  about  whether  Baruch 
could  nominate  McAdoo,  or  Palmer  could  nominate 
himself — at  that  moment  Bryan  dropped  into  Wash¬ 
ington  and  twenty-four  Democratic  senators  came 
to  dine  with  him,  more  than  half  the  Democratic 
membership.  (I  don’t  know  many  political  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  United  States  who  can  get  twenty- 
four  senators  to  dine  with  them  offhand.)  Bryan 
dominated  the  dinner;  he  dominated  the  group  of 
senators;  he  assumed  a  position  of  avowed  and  ac¬ 
cepted  leadership;  he  told  the  senators  what  to  do 
about  the  Treaty;  and  then  he  went  off  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  at  his  winter  home  in  Florida,  thinking. 
What  he  was  thinking  about  was  whether  he  should 
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good  many  folks  talk  about  IIoo\er 


try  to  nominate  himself  next  June,  or  try  to  nomi¬ 
nate  some  one  else.  ..  . _ 

Bryan  is  a  personality.  Bryan  has  a  follpwmg. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  McAdoo  and  Palmer  to  talk 
and  plan— or  at  least  for  their  friends  to  plan 
for  them;  but  Bryan  has  votes.  Political  wiseacres 
estimate  that  there  have  always  been  about  four 
million  votes  in  the  United  States  that  are  for  Bryan 
whenever  he  wants  them.  Bryan  has  three  times  re¬ 
ceived  practically  half  of  all  the  votes  in  the  United 
States.  Bryan  has  had  a  determining  hand  in  nam- 
a  greater  number  of  presidential  candidates  than 
any  other  one  man  in  American  history.  On  three 
occasions  he  has  named  himself.  In  all,  he  has  det 
mined  the  Democratic  nominee  in  five  campaigns.  He 
has  named  the  Democratic  nominee  in  every presi¬ 
dential  contest  since  1896,  except  one.  Alton  B.  Parker, 
who  was  nominated  in  1904,  is  the  only  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  presidency  m  twenty-five  years  who 
was  not  named  by  Mr.  Bryan.  In  1896  Bryan  named 
himself;  in  1900  he  again  named  himself;  1904  was 
the  year  in  which  Parker  was  nominated  against 
Bryan’s  will;  in  1908  Bryan  nominated  himself;  in 
1912  his  dominant  part  in  the  nomination  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  so  universally  known 
and  is  so  recent  that  it  is  fresh  in  the  public 
memory;  and  President  Wilson’s  renomination 
in  1916  was  of  course  a  direct  consequence  of 
that  first  nomination  which  Bryan  gave  him. 

If  Bryan  is  the  dominant  figure  in  the 
coming  National  Convention,  I  do  not  believe 
that  his  personal  inclinations  will  lead  him 
to  favor  any  of  the  men  who  are  now  fre¬ 
quently  discussed  as  Democratic  possibilities. 

It  is  entirely  on  the  cards  that  he  might  nominate 
himself.  The  situation  is  clearer  and  easier  for  him 
to  name  himself  this  year  than  it  was  to  name  him¬ 
self  in  1896,  or  in  1908,  or  Wilson  in  1912.  If  he 
does  not  do  that,  and  if  he  feels  sufficiently  strong 
to  abide  by  his  own  personal  feelings  and  prejudices, 
my  judgment  is  that  he  will  nominate  some  one  ot 
his  old  associates,  some  such  man  as  ex-Governor 
Folk  of  Missouri.  I  mention  Governor  Folk  not  nec¬ 
essarily  as  a  probability,  but  more  as  illustrating  the 
type  of  man  that  Bryan  is  likely  to  name.  Who¬ 
ever  Bryan  names  must  have  had  a  tested  record 
that  will  appeal  to  him  on  prohibition. 

McAdoo  Really  Meant  It 

IT  is  commonly  assumed  that  McAdoo  will  try  to 
get  the  Democratic  nomination.  That  assumption 
is  reasonably  correct,  although  the  fact  »  that 
at  the  time  this  is  written  McAdoo’s  mind  is  not 
fully  made  up.  The  former  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  says  he  is  doubtful  whether  he  can  afford  to 
run.  Undoubtedly  the  matter  of  accumulating  a 
competence  for  his  family  bulks  big  in  Mr.  .  c 
Adoo’s  personal  cosmos.  McAdoo  has  little  or  no 
money  and  he  does  not  want  to  spend  his  declining 
days  in  poverty.  The  matter  of  money  necessarily 
cuts  a  good  deal  of  figure  with  men  in  public  life 
who  don’t  happen  to  have  much  of  it. 

Mr  McAdoo  was  for  many  years  a  lawyer  in  New 
Yor1'  nd  then  he  promoted  the  Hudson  fiunnels.  The 


tunnels  were  an  engineering  success,  but  not  a  suc¬ 
cess  financially.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Wilson  s  elec¬ 
tion  in  1912,  Mr.  McAdoo  was  undoubtedly  a  poor 
man.  Common  rumor  in  the  more  intimate  circles 
of  the  politicians  said,  indeed,  that  he  was  m  debt. 
He  spent  six  years  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  cabinet  and  o 
course  saved  no  money.  When  he  said  he  was  re¬ 
signing  in  order  to  accumulate  a  little  money  for 
his  family,  cynical  persons  invented  all  sorts  o 
political  motives.  The  probability  is  that  the  motive 
he  gave  was  the  simple  truth.  He  has  a  large  fami  y 
by  his  first  wife,  and,  while  most  of  them  are  grown 
up,  it  would  be  natural  for  any  father  to  want  to 
be  in  a  position  to  be  of  aid  to  them  if  they  needed 
it  In  addition,  he  has  a  growing  family  by  his 
second  wife,  Mr.  Wilson’s  daughter.  It  was  only  in 
the  latter  part  of  1918  that  he  resigned  and  entered 
the  practice  of  the  law.  In  the  barely  fourteen 
months  that  have  elapsed,  obviously  he  cannot  have 
accumulated  much.  If,  as  is  undoubtedly  true,  he 
has  been  concerned  about  money,  he  would  natu¬ 
rally  hesitate  to  abandon  after  only  a  year  or  so 
the  elfort  he  has  been  making  to  accumulate  a 
competence.  Not  only  would  he  be  abandoning  his 
present  opportunity  of  making  some  money,  but 
he  would  be  entering  upon  a  campaign  which  must 
necessarily  be  expensive.  If  he  could  be  sure  o 
winning,  that  might  be  one  thing,  but  to  take  up  a 
nomination  which  has  only  a  speculative  chance  ol 
winning  is  quite  another  matter.  In  determining 
whether  or  not  he  is  to  run,  McAdoo  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  influenced  by  his  personal  affairs.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  that  he  should.  He  has  reached  an 
age  when,  for  him,  the  rest  of  his  years  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  of  declining  energy.  The  wish  that  any 
normal  man  has  for  a  sense  of  financial  security  and 
independence  must  influence  him  strongly. 


Two  Hicksite  Quakers 

AMONG  the  members  of  the  Administration  who 
are  spoken  of  as  possibilities  for  the  Democratic 
'  nomination,  the  chief  is  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  fact  that  he  does  come  from 
Pennsylvania  cuts  some  figure  in  his  availability. 


©  lw, 


McAdoo  has  a  living  to  earn 


Friends  say  Johnson  is  T.  R.'s  lawful  heir 


Among  the  axioms  of  practical  politicians,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  assumed  that  no  Pennsylvanian  can  get  either 
the  Republican  or  the  Democratic  nomination,  the 
Republican  nomination  is  always  denied  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vanians  because  it  is  assumed  that  Pennsylvania  will 
go  Republican  anyhow,  and  there  is  no  use  wasting 
the  nomination  on  a  sure  State.  The  Democratic 
nomination  is  always  denied  to  Pennsylvanians  for 
precisely  the  opposite  reason.  It  is  always  assumed 
that  Pennsylvania  won’t  go  Democratic  under  any 
circumstances,  and  so  there  is  no  use  in  wasting  the 
nomination  on  a  State  which  will  not  make  good  for 
its  favorite  son.  Broadly  speaking,  these  rules  have 
weight  in  the  making  of  nominations.  In  the  coming 
year,  however,  there  is  just  one  curious  situation 
which  might  conceivably  arise.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  the  Republicans,  being  so  sure  of  winning  this 
vear,  might  be  willing  to  waste  the  nomination  on 


a  Pennsylvanian.  If  they  did,  that  Pennsylvanian 
would  probably  be  the  present  governor  of  the  State, 
William  C.  Sproul. 

Mr.  Sproul  is  very  able.  He  fulfills  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  sound  and  successful  business  man  for 
president,  and  he  made  an  exceptionally  favorable 
impression  in  the  speech  he  delivered  before  the 
Republican  National  Committee  in  December  The 
Republican  Convention,  which  comes  on  June  8  next, 
will  probably  be  the  first  of  the  two.  If,  at  that  con¬ 
vention,  the  Republicans  should  name  Sproul  ol 
Pennsylvania,  conceivably  the  Democrats  might  then 

name  a  man  from  the  same  State.  If  they  should, 
it  would  be  Palmer.  It  is  a  whimsical  possibility, 
admittedly;  but  if,  by  any  chance,  Sprou  and  pahner 
should  be  the  two  nominees,  that  would  constitute 
one  of  the  most  curious  episodes  in  American  his¬ 
tory  For  Governor  Sproul  and  Attorney  Genera 
Palmer  are  not  only  fellow  Pennsylvanians.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  they  are  fellow  Quakers.  In  addition  to  that 
they  are  fellow  graduates  of  a  Hicksite  Quaker  col¬ 
lege,  the  one  at  Swarthmore,  Pa.  And,  finally,  in 
addition  to  all,  they  were  fellow  classmates  and 
fellow  roommates.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
human  episode.  Probably  the  colleges  of  the  coun¬ 
try  might  be  searched  without  matching  this  case 
of  two  classmates  and  roommates  coming  to  such 
distinction,  even  though  the  distinction  should  go 
no  further  than  it  now  has. 

Ohio  Has  an  Editor 

ANOTHER  state  which  contains  the  possibility  of 
furnishing  two  sons  as  the  two  candidates  is 
‘  Ohio.  From  a  purely  political  point  of  view, 
the  possibility  of  Ohio  having  this  distinction  is 
greater  than  the  possibility  of  Pennsylvania.  For, 
while  Pennsylvania  is  a  sure  State  for  the  Repu  - 
licans,  Ohio  is  a  doubtful  State.  It  was  a  key  State 
in  the  election  of  1916,  when  Wilson  canned  it 
against  Hughes,  and  it  has  been  a  key  State  in  many 
another  presidential  contest.  The  Democrat  who  l 
Ohio’s  presidential  possibility  is  Governor  Cox 
Many  of  the  most  astute  Democratic  politicians  I 
know  say:  “Keep  your  eye  on  Governor  Cox.  Cox 
is  an  able  man,  with  an  extremely  successful  record, 
both  in  business  and  politics.  He  started  as  a  news¬ 
boy  and  came  to  be  a  private  secretary  of  a  rich 
man.  His  employer  loaned  him  enough  money  to 
buy  a  struggling  newspaper;  he  developed  that  prop¬ 
erty  bought  two  others  and  combined  them,  and 
made  both  his  properties  successful,  one  being  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  the  other  in  Springfield.  Then  he 
went  to  Congress,  and  had  a  creditable  record  there. 
While  in  Congress  he  was  nominated  foi  gover 
of  Ohio,  and  is  now  serving  the  third  term  oi  a 
governorship  that  has  been  conspicuously  fortu¬ 
nate,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  administra¬ 
tive  success  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  political  fortunes.  Cox  is  by  no  means  to  be 
ignored.  He  is  able  personally  and  has  a  strategic 

P  The  Republican  possibility  from  Ohio  is  Senator 
Harding.  The  Harding  candidacy  is  taken  more  seri¬ 
ously  throughout  the  country  than  it  is  in  Washing- 
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ton.  Those  of  us  who  move  among  the  politicians 
here  are  pretty  confident  that,  although  Harding  has 
formally  announced  himself  as  a  candidate,  he  himself 
does  not  take  it  very  seriously  and  does  not  intend 
to  put  any  particular  energy  into  getting  delegates. 
He  hopes  that  the  announcement  of  his  candidacy 
will  give  him  the  Ohio  delegation.  But  that  is  by 
no  means  sure,  because  a  number  of  General  Wood’s 
most  aggressive  friends  are  in  Ohio,  and  no  sense 
of  political  courtesy  is  holding  them  back  from  try¬ 
ing  to  get  as  many  delegates  for  Wood  out  of  Ohio 
as  they  can.  Harding  has  no  intention  of  spending 
his  time  or  energy  or  his  friends’  money  in  trying 
to  get  delegates  from  other  States.  He  hopes  to 
turn  up  at  Chicago,  as  I  have  said,  with  his  own 
delegation.  After  that,  it  is  wholly  a  matter  of  the 
lightning  striking  him,  after  a  convention  wrangle 
or  stalemate.  In  running  for  the  presidency,  Hard¬ 
ing  is  embarrassed  a  little  by  the  fact  that  his  term 
in  the  Senate  ends  next  year,  and  that  if  he  is  to 
be  returned  to  the  Senate  it  must  be  done  at  the 
same  election  at  which  a  president  will  be  named. 
If,  out  of  the  mess,  Harding  gets  a  safe  return  to 
the  Senate,  he  will  probably  feel  that  Fate  has  not 
dealt  unkindly  with  him. 

Friends  Perspiring  for  Wood 

ANOTHER  man  who  was  mentioned  for  the  Repub¬ 
lican  nomination,  Senator  Watson  of  Indiana,  had 
‘  the  same  embarrassment  as  Harding.  Watson 
also  comes  to  the  end  of  his  senatorial  term  next  year. 
He  has  solved  the  difficulty  by  formally  renouncing 
any  aspirations  to  the  presidency,  a  renouncement 
which  probably  makes  it  certain  that  the  Indiana 
Republican  delegates  will  go  to  Chicago  instructed 
for  Governor  Goodrich.  Here  again  it  is  not  that 
Governor  Goodrich’s  friends  have  any  very  serious 
hope  of  his  becoming  president,  but  there  is  the 
possibility  of  the  vice-presidential  nomination  falling 
to  him.  Goodrich  is  a  governor  of  the  business  type 
— business  both  by  training  and  in  his  conduct  of 
the  governor’s  office.  He  is  said  to  get  down  to  his 
office  earlier  and  work  harder  as  governor  of  Indiana 
than  any  man  in  private  business  in  the  State.  He 
is  said  to  know  the  details  of  the  State  business  as 
few  governors  have  ever  known  them.  I  have  been 
told  that  Governor  Goodrich  could  give  the  name 
and  salary  of  every  State  employee  who  works 
under  him,  and  he  personally  prods  those  employees 
up  from  time  to  time,  just  as  a  man  in  private  busi¬ 
ness  would. 

If  anybody  is  asked  what  man  at  this  moment 
has  the  longest  lead  toward  the  Republican  nom¬ 
ination,  the  answer  is  undoubtedly  General  Wood. 
General  Wood’s  campaign  has  been  organized  longer 
than  any  other.  More  sweat  has  been  put  into  the 
Wood  boom  than  into  any  other.  Wood  really  in- 
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herited  his  organization.  The  organization  which 
has  been  working  for  Wood  during  the  last  year 
was  originally  built  in  behalf  of  the  late  ex-President 
Roosevelt.  When  Roosevelt  died,  the  organization, 
under  the  leadership  of  John  T.  King,  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Committeeman  from  Connecticut,  took 
up  Wood.  There  has  been  steady,  systematized  ac¬ 
tivity  in  behalf  of  Wood  ever  since  the  day  of  Roose¬ 
velt’s  death,  a  year  ago.  Indeed,  the  organization 
in  behalf  of  Wood  has  been  so  complete  that  just 
recently  it  has  seemed  like  a  handicap  to  him.  When 
the  Republican  National  Committee  met  at  Wash¬ 


ington  in  December,  much  of  the  talk  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  Wood  boom  was  a  little  too  preten¬ 
tiously  organized.  Other  candidates  resented  it  and 
the  friends  of  the  other  candidates  resented  it. 
Such  a  situation  always  has  that  result.  When 
one  man  gets  too  early  a  lead  it  tends  to  make  all 
the  politicians  who  are  not  aboard  that  band  wagon 
combine  against  it. 

Johnson  Merely  Has  Delegates 

HIRAM  JOHNSON  of  California  will  unquestion¬ 
ably  enter  the  convention  with  a  large  number 
of  delegates,  although  he  has,  up  to  date,  no 
organization  whatever.  Notwithstanding  that  no 
money  whatever  has  been  spent  in  formulating  his 
candidacy,  he  probably  has  in  sight  to-day  fully  as 
many  delegates  as  many  of  those  candidates  whose 
booms  are  so  elaborately  organized.  Johnson,  in  the 
first  place,  will  have  the  California  delegates,  and 
California,  since  the  part  it  played  in  the  1916  elec¬ 
tion,  is  a  portentous  State.  After  California,  Johnson 
will  have  a  large  number  of  delegates  as  one  of  the 
heirs  and  legatees  of  Roosevelt.  Wood  and  Wood’s 
friends  have  done  a  good  deal  to  establish  in  the 
public  mind  the  idea  that  he  is  Roosevelt’s  political 
heir.  But,  the  truth  is,  Johnson  much  more  nearly 
fills  that  role.  Johnson  was  Roosevelt’s  running  mate 
for  the  vice  presidency  on  the  Progressive  ticket. 
When  the  show-down  comes,  quite  as  many  Pro¬ 
gressives  will  be  found  lined  up  behind  Johnson  as 
behind  Wood. 

In  addition  to  the  California  delegation  and  a  large 
part  of  the  Roosevelt  following,  Johnson  has  acquired 
through  his  activities  during  the  last  six  months  a 
fairly  large  following  of  quite  another  sort.  John¬ 
son  has  been  one  of  the  most  bitter  and  persistent 
of  the  opponents  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Johnson 
was  against  the  League  of  Nations.  He  was  against 
any  league.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  reservations, 
amendments,  or  modifications.  He  was  a  hundred 
per  cent  opposed  to  any  league  of  nations  whatever, 
and  he  has  been  the  principal  spellbinder  throughout 
the  country  on  the  negative  side  of  the  treaty  issue. 
That  has  won  for  him  a  fairly  large  following  of 
Republicans  who  hated  the  league  as  much  as  he 
did.  These  Republicans  are  quite  a  different  group 
from  the  Progressives  who  will  follow  him  because 
of  his  old  political  career.. 

Poindexter’s  is  an  odd  boom.  Poindexter  began  his 
political  career  ten  years  ago  as  an  Insurgent  Re¬ 
publican  congressman  from  the  State  of  Washington. 
From  that,  still  as  an  Insurgent,  he  passed  to  the 
Senate.  All  his  early  political  activities  were  of  the 
more  extreme  Insurgent  sort.  Lately,  however,  Poin¬ 
dexter  has  harped  on  just  one  political  string.  About 
a  year  ago  he  became  strongly  impressed  with  what 
was  in  his  judgment  ( Continued  on  page  18) 
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IF  President  Wilson  is  well  enough  now  to  read 
this  magazine,  I  should  like  to  make  a  sugges¬ 
tion  to  him  on  this  matter  of  deporting  the 
Bolsheviks. 

I’m  glad  enough  to  see  them  going,  goodness 
knows:  I  can’t  even  read  about  them  in  the  news¬ 
papers  without  getting  all  het  up. 

Most  of  them  were  poor,  oppressed  refugees  flee¬ 
ing  from  the  government  or  hunger  when  they 
came  to  us.  We  took  them  in,  warmed  them,  fed 
them,  gave  many  of  them  a  steadier  job  and 
more  money  than  they  ever  had  before;  and  while 
we  were  busy  in  the  front  yard,  beating  off  a  mob 
of  Germans,  they  stayed  behind  in  our  home  and 
plotted  to  break  up  the  furniture,  turn  out  the 
members  of  the  family,  and  keep  the  house  for 
themselves. 

It’s  time  we  got  rid  of  them;  but  isn’t  it  a  rather 
low-down  trick  that  we’re  playing  on  poor  distraught 
old  Russia? 

Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  deal  with  them  as  Mil- 
ton  tells  us  the  first  Bolsheviks 
were  dealt  with? 


THINGS  in  heaven  were  going 
pretty  well  when  a  crowd  of 
ungrateful  spirits,  headed  by 
a  gentleman  named  Satan,  de¬ 
cided  to  overthrow  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  seize  the  kingdom  for 
themselves. 

These  spirits  were  warlike  as 
well  as  talkative.  They  organ- 
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ized  an  army  and  had  a  real  war,  using  much  mod¬ 
ern  machinery. 

They  were  defeated,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
imprison  them.  Instead  they  were 
given  a  secluded  place  all  their 
own  and  allowed  to  do  with  it  as 
they  would. 

It  was  an  ab¬ 
solutely  free 
place.  No  one 
had  to  work; 


all  authority  was  removed;  there  were  none  of  the 
improvements  that  had  existed  in  heaven. 

Of  course  they  made  a  very  distressing  discovery; 
they  found  that  the  worst  punishment  that  could  be 
visited  upon  them  was  the  necessity  of  living  with 
themselves. 

“Which  way  I  fly  is  hell;  myself  am  hell,”  Satan 
exclaimed.  He  would  gladly  have  made  any  sur¬ 
render  to  get  back  to  the  heaven  whose  govern¬ 
ment  he  had  sought  to  overthrow.  But  the  gate 
was  closed. 

I  understand  we  received  a  prize  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  named  the  island  of  Yap.  I  have  never 
seen  it;  I  do  not  know  exactly  where  it  is.  But  it 
sounds  like  a  fine  place  to  send  Bolsheviks. 

Why  not  buy  out  the  present  inhabitants 
(if  there  are  any  inhabitants)  and  turn 
the  island  over  to  the  folks  who  don’t 
like  the  way  we  run  things  here  and  are 
sure  they  could  do  it  so  much  better? 

Let  them  organize  to  suit  them¬ 
selves.  Have  no  house  rules  ex¬ 
cept  the  rule  that  no  member 
may  leave  the  island. 


THAT  seems  to  have  been  the 
divine  plan  of  dealing  with 
their  forbears.  When  they 
rebelled  against  the  heaven  God 
was  conducting,  He  gave  them 
a  heaven  of  their  own. 

And  they  promptly  made  it 
Hell. 
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So  Bob  worked,  earlv  and  late,  and  wore  himself  out,  and  won  harsh  looks  from  girls  who  saw  him  in  trains 
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nitely  little  things  came  to  count  for 
much!  They  had  little,  secret  jokes; 
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ERHAPS  you  don’t  know  Ardale,  g  y 
but  you  must  know  some  suburb  J 

very  much  like  it.  Ardale  is  about  1  L  L 

three-quarters  of  an  hour  out  of 
New  York.  It  might  be  in  New  Jersey  just  as  well 
as  in  Westchester,  where  it  actually  happens  to  be; 
for  that  matter,  it  might  be  near  Chicago  or  Boston. 
There  is  a  club,  of  course,  which  is  the  center  of 
Ardale  life — golf,  tennis,  skating  in  winter,  when 
there’s  ice,  dances.  There  are  a  few  really  rich 
people,  who  have  show  places,  and  a  good  many 
prosperous,  comfortable  folk.  There  are  lawyers 
with  sizable  practices,  business  men  of  various  sorts. 

Ardale  is  really  just  a  place  where  people  live. 
It  has  no  factories.  There  are  a  few  shops,  a  garage 
or  two;  not  far  from  the  center  of  the  community, 
on  a  ridge  that  overlooks  both  the  Hudson  and  the 
Sound,  if  the  weather  is  very  clear,  there  is  a  fine 
old  colonial  house  that  has  become,  in  these  motoring 
days,  a  prosperous  road  house. 

Bob  Arnold  built  a  house  in  Ardale  and  took  his 
new  wife  to  live  in  it  some  time  in  1916.  Bob  was— 
and  is — an  industrial  chemist.  He  was  doing  well,  al¬ 
though  he  was  only  a  youngster,  even  before  the  war 
began  in  1914;  after  that  the  sudden  need  of  doing 
at  home  all  sorts  of  things  that  had  theretofore  been 
left  to  German  enterprise  did  wonders  for  him.  The 
house  he  built  wasn’t  very  large,  but  it  was  beauti¬ 
fully  planned  and  finished,  and  there  was  rather 
more  ground  about  it  than  most  small  houses  had  in 
Ardale,  where  land  wasn’t  at  all  cheap.  Bob  had 
made  a  good  deal  of  money  in  munition  stocks  during 
the  boom,  and  before  he  met  Margery  Thorne  he 
didn’t,  as  a  bachelor,  spend  much. 

IT  was  Margery  who  suggested  Ardale,  really.  She 
was  from  Chicago;  Bob  had  hailed,  originally, 
from  Cleveland.  His  work  made  it  necessary  for 
them  to  live  in  or  about  New  York,  and  the  idea 
of  a  city  apartment  didn’t  appeal  to  either  of  them. 
She  had  visited  a  good  deal  in  Ardale  and  knew 
nearly  everyone  there;  Bob,  at  odd  times,  had  been 


out  to  play  golf.  So  it  had  seemed  as  good  a  place 
as  any  in  which  to  settle  down. 

Bob  and  Margery  didn’t  know  one  another  awfully 
well  before  they  were  married.  He  met  her,  and  fell 
in  love  with  her,  at  a  Christmas  house  party.  But 
he  didn’t  make  any  great  impression  on  her  then; 
she  was,  temporarily,  interested  in  some  one  else.  He 
had  to  do  a  lot  of  pursuing  and  scheming  to  see  her 
often  enough  to  make  her  notice  him  at  all.  But 
things  moved  swiftly  enough  once  he  had  his  start, 
although  it  was  more  because  he  was  so  busy  than 
because  he  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  with  a 
girl  like  Margery  it  was  well  to  make  her  decision 
irrevocable  quickly,  that  they  were  married,  at  his 
insistence,  after  an  engagement  of  a  month,  during 
which  he  saw  her  twice. 

They  liked  Ardale,  and  Ardale  liked  them.  Every¬ 
one  felt  that  their  marriage  was  everything  a  mar¬ 
riage  should  be,  and,  certainly,  it  seemed  so  to  them. 

It  was  great  fun  to  get  acquainted;  six  months 
after  their  wedding  they  were  still  making  the  most 
momentous  and  amusing  discoveries  about  one  an¬ 
other.  They  found  out,  for  example,  that  they  must 
have  sat  almost  next  to  one  another  at  a  Princeton 
game  in  New  Haven  the  year  before  they  met.  And 
another  time  Margery  had  come  down  with  measles, 
or  some  other  absurd,  infantile  ailment,  the  day  be¬ 
fore  she  was  supposed  to  start  for  a  house  party 
where  she  would  have  met  Bob. 

“You’re  nothing  but  a  baby,  anyway — haven’t  I 
always  told  you  so?”  said  Bob  to  that.  But  Mar¬ 
gery  was  rather  awed.  She  felt  that  went  to  prove 
that  they  had  been  meant  to  meet,  and  fall  in  love 
with  one  another,  and — oh,  everything. 

Well,  so  it  went.  They  had  a  wonderful  time,  set¬ 
tling  down,  and  becoming  intimate,  and  fitting  to¬ 
gether  all  the  little,  unrelated  pieces  that  make  up 
the  ever-changing  mosaic  of  marriage.  Such  infi- 


m  s  there  were  words,  falling  from  unsus¬ 

pecting  lips,  that  sent  their  eyes  to  seek 
a  meeting,  across  a  room,  the  length  of  a  dinner  table. 
There  were  places  about  which  there  hung  the  savor 
of  romance;  restaurants  they  could  not  enter,  for 
lunch  or  dinner,  without  a  catch  of  the  breath;  fool¬ 
ish,  beloved  anniversaries  that  had  to  be  celebrated. 

WHEN  America  went  into  the  war  Bob  wanted 
to  get  into  uniform  at  once.  He  and  Margery 
sat  up  most  of  one  night,  talking  it  all  over 
very  gravely.  There  would  be  so  much  money  com¬ 
ing  in  from  such  investments  as  he  had  made;  some 
stocks  could  be  sold,  if  necessary.  There’d  be  part 
of  his  pay.  And  Margery  cried  a  good  deal,  but 
knew  that  he  must  go,  of  course,  and  said — and 
meant — that  she  would  get  a  place  in  a  store,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  to  support  herself.  They  were  very  close 
to  one  another  that  night;  all  the  husks  were 
stripped  away,  and  they  were  just  two  young  human 
creatures  who  had  found  a  thing  greater  than  them¬ 
selves,  their  desires,  their  needs,  their  pleasures,  and 
in  the  finding  had  reached  a  plane  a  little  higher 
than  any  they  had  ever  known. 

And  then— Bob  couldn’t  go.  His  chief,  harassed, 
tired,  worn,  was  almost  ribald  when  he  spoke  of  his 
plans. 

“You — get  a  commission!”  he  snapped.  “You’re 
crazy!  There  are  ten  thousand  better  second  lieuten¬ 
ants  than  you  for  every  chemist  of  your  caliber! 
You’ll  stay  right  here  in  your  laboratory  and  work 
at  your  own  specialized  job.  Here — here’s  that  for¬ 
mula  we’ve  been  waiting  for  from  Washington.  See 
what  changes  you  can  make  in  it  to  adapt  it  to 
the  materials  we  can  get.” 

Bob  didn’t  accept  that  as  final.  But  it  was.  There 
really  wasn’t  any  question  at  all  as  to  how  he  could 
be  most  useful  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It 
takes  more  years  to  turn  out  a  chemist  like  Boh 
than  it  requires  months  to  train  a  good  reserve 
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officer.  So  Bob  had  to  see  other  men  go,  while  he 
worked,  early  and  late,  and  wore  himself  out,  and 
won,  for  part  of  his  reward,  harsh  looks  from  girls 
who  saw  him  in  trains  and  restaurants,  and  wondered, 
sometimes  aloud,  why  an  able-bodied  young  man 
like  him  wasn’t  in  uniform. 

If  it  was  hard  for  Bob,  it  was  hard  for  Margery, 
too.  He  had  to  go  home  and  tell  her  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  while  she  was  still  in  the  high,  sacrificial 
mood  of  that  night-long  talk.  And  the  whole  period 
of  the  war  was  hard  on  her,  too. 

A  trouble  of  that  sort  that  had  come  into  their 
lives,  that  can’t  be  talked  about,  that  has  to  lie 
hidden  and  buried,  is  as  wretched  and  insidious  a 
canker  as  can  attack  a  marriage.  Bob  knew  it 
wasn’t  his  fault  that  things  were  as  they  were.  He 
even  knew,  in  his  heart,  that  he  was  really  doing 
more  to  win  the  war  than  any  number  of  men  who 
were  in  France.  And  still,  he  felt  cheap.  And  just 
because  he  was  so  greatly  cut  up  he  was  gruff, 
almost  curt,  when  it  came  to  talking  about  his  dis¬ 
appointment. 

As  for  Margery,  she  understood  perfectly.  She 
did,  with  her  mind.  It  was  her  heart  that  didn’t  un¬ 
derstand.  All  that  part  of  her  really  knew  was  that 
its  sacrifice  had  been  rejected;  that  the  man  she 
loved  wasn’t  doing  what  other  men  were  doing.  It 
was  like  a  blow  in  the  face  to  her  to  see  the  husbands 
of  other  women  going  off;  she  winced  and  flinched 
at  the  sight.  She  always  rallied;  she  never  let 
Bob  suspect  that  she  was  swept  by  agonizing  waves 
of  regret.  And  it  was  just  as  impossible  for  her 
to  talk  about  it  all  as  it  was  for  him.  So  that  lay 
between  them. 

AN  amazing  number  of  young  men  did  go  to  war 
from  Ardale.  Most  of  the  young  wives  there  had 
money  of  their  own,  or  parents  who  could  take 
care  of  them.  Naturally  enough,  Ardale  wasn’t  gay 
during  the  war.  Margery,  seeing  little  of  Bob,  who 
was  away  a  great  deal,  and  at  work  until  late  nearly 
every  night,  was  better  off,  in  that  respect,  than  the 
other  women  she  met  at  canteen  and  workroom,  of 
course — their  men  were  in  France,  or  in  distant  train¬ 
ing  camps.  But  she  lacked  a  comfort  that  they  had. 

She  worked  desperately  hard.  But  the  outlet  that 
war  work  provided  for  her  energy  was  not  enough; 
much  of  it  was  suppressed,  forced  back,  coiled  up 
within  her,  like  a  spring  awaiting  its  release.  And 
it  was  so  with  Bob,  too.  He  was  tired  most  of  the 
time.  Neither  of  them  was  bored,  though  that  is 
the  word  that  leaps  to  the  mind  to  describe  their 
state;  they  were  too  constantly  busy  for  that.  But 
they  had  no  outlet  at  all,  during  all  that  time,  for 
vital  forces,  energy,  that,  sooner  or  later,  were  so 
sure  to  seek  escape  as  a  stream  that  has  been 
dammed.  Therein,  you  see,  they  were  like  the  rest 
of  the  world — devoting  its  time  to  war,  to  a  single 
object,  but  certain, 
when  the  war  was 
over,- to  turn  to  all 
the  objections  tem¬ 
porarily  forgotten 
or  ignored. 

While  the  great 
strain  continued 
Bob  and  Margery 
were,  or  seemed  to 
be,  in  perfect  ac¬ 
cord.  But  with  the 
armistice,  with  the 
easing  of  Bob’s 
work  and  the 
chance  to  think  of 
other  things  than 
the  war,  there  was 
a  change.  The  old, 
good  intimacy  was 
somehow  broken. 

They  weren’t  fully 
conscious  of  it ; 
neither  of  them 
would  have  ad¬ 
mitted  that  any¬ 
th  i  n  g  threatened 
their  happiness  to¬ 
gether. 

There  is  never  a 
sudden  revelation 
of  such  a  state  of 
things.  There  is  a 
wide  gulf  between 
a  full  life  such  as 
Margery  and  Bob 
had  had  together, 
and  one  alto¬ 
gether  intolerable 
—  toward  which 


they  were  moving  long  before  either  of  them  real¬ 
ized  it.  Most  lovers  come  to  that  gulf.  Some  com¬ 
plete  the  crossing,  reach  the  other  side,  and  take  up 
their  separate  ways.  But  they  cross  it  slowly,  with 
a  multitude  of  small,  unpleasant  happenings;  with 
bickerings,  and  long,  hurt  silences;  with  a  tentative 
turning,  ever  and  again,  back  to  the  happy  shore 
that  has  been  left  behind,  away  from  the  breakers 
that  lie  ahead. 

The  chances  are  that  Bob  and  Margery  would 
have  come  to  that  gulf,  in  any  case;  would  have 
found  the  craft  of  their  marriage  embarked  upon 
its  troubled  waters.  But  they  would,  had  things 
been  normal,  have  seen  the  danger,  and  laughed  at 
it,  and  turned  their  ship  safely  around.  It  wasn’t 
to  be  so  simple  an  affair  for  them. 

They  were  leading  separate  lives,  really,  before 
they  knew  it.  Different  people,  widely  separated 
interests,  appealed  to  them.  They  didn’t  quarrel 
at  first — it  would  have  been  better  for  them  had 
they  done  that.  But  in  a  hundred  ways  their  mar¬ 
riage  had  suffered.  Its  texture  had  lost  the  rich¬ 
ness  they  had  begun  to  weave  into  it. 

Ardale’s  reaction  to  the  end  of  the  war  was  natural 
enough.  A  brilliant,  superficial  gayety  succeeded  the 
drabness  of  the  fighting  months.  Inevitably  there 
were  changes.  New  people  came  in.  A  new  note 
was  struck  at  the  club,  somehow.  The  old,  conserva¬ 
tive  element  seemed  to  have  lost  its  power  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  Ardale  life.  There  were  many  more 
parties  at  the  Ardale  Inn,  where  jazz  music  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  dancing,  and  drinks  could  be  had  at  all 
hours  of  the  night,  since  the  early  closing  regulations 
of  New  York  did  not  cross  the  county  line. 

Margery  flung  herself  into  all  this  gayety  with 
an  almost  reckless  enthusiasm.  There  hadn’t  been 
much  dancing  for  her  for  a  long  time.  Bob,  who 
had  never  really  been  mad  about  dancing,  had  let 
himself  get  rusty.  Margery  danced  superbly;  she 
took  a  sensuous  delight  in  the  sheer  surrender  to 
rhythmic  motion.  The  first  quarrel  she  had  with 
Bob  arose  from  that. 

She  persuaded  him,  one  night,  to  go  to  the  club. 

“We  ought  to  go,  Bob,”  she  said.  “You  haven’t 
been  anywhere  with  me.  And  you’re  not  so  tired 
now.  It’ll  be  just  a  quiet  party.” 

But  it  wasn’t,  in  the  end.  Bob  had  the  unpleasant 
feeling  that  his  hand  had  been  forced,  and  that 
Margery  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him. 
He  had  been  sitting  out  a  dance,  while  Margery 
swept  round  and  round  the  floor  with  young  Marsden, 
whom  he  didn’t  like  much,  anyway.  The  beggar  could 
dance,  though;  Bob  watched  him  enviously,  and  won¬ 
dered  why  he  couldn’t  yield  himself  to  the  music,  as 
the  boy  did.  When  the  music  stopped  Margery  was 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  The  orchestra  was  ob¬ 
durate;  there  was  no  encore,  and  Bob  saw,  with  re¬ 
lief,  that  the  musicians  were  covering  their  instru- 
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ments.  He  wanted  to  go  home,  but  he  hadn’t  wanted 
to  drag  Margery  away. 

He  saw  Marsden  talking  earnestly,  and  Margery 
shaking  her  pretty  head.  A  wave  of  tenderness  for 
her  swept  over  him,  suddenly;  she  hadn’t  made  him 
feel  so,  lately.  How  pretty  she  was,  with  her  lovely, 
fresh  color,  and  the  bewitching  contrast  between  her 
brown  hair  and  her  blue  eyeh!  Two  or  three  other 
couples  were  clustered  about  her  and  Marsden;  he 
could  see  Marsden  talking,  still,  arguing,  his  white 
teeth  flashing.  Then  the  whole  group  came  toward 
him. 

“I  say,  Bob,”  Marsden  cried,”  come  along  over  to 
the  Inn  with  us!  We’re  just  getting  warmed  up 
when  they  stop  the  music  here.  Margery  says  she’d 
go  if  you  would — ” 

He  looked  at  Margery,  and  her  eyes,  merry,  plead¬ 
ing,  warm  with  delight,  sparkling  with  excitement, 
met  his.  What  was  he  to  say — since  she  wanted  to 
go,  and  made  it  so  plain?  How  was  he  to  play  the 
heavy  husband?  But  he  went  morosely,  almost  sul¬ 
lenly,  with  rebellion  in  his  heart,  and  feeling  that 
Margery  hadn’t  played  quite  fair. 

He  pulled  himself  together  during  the  ride  to  the 
Inn;  had  mustered  up  a  pretty  fair  smile  by  the 
time  the  party  got  there.  He  danced  with  Margery, 
but  the  music  disconcerted  him;  the  violent  inter¬ 
position  of  a  crazy  saxophone  made  him  lose  the 
beat,  and  he  saw  the  swift  impatience  that  flared 
up  in  her  eyes.  After  that  he  didn’t  try  to  dance; 
he  was  an  old  man,  anyhow,  so  that  it  didn’t  matter. 
Margery  danced  almost  altogether  with  Marsden;  it 
was  the  habit,  in  this  group,  for  two  people  who  suited 
one  another  as  dancers  to  avoid  other  partners. 

BOB  waited  until  he  and  Margery  were  at  home 
before  he  said  anything.  But  then  he  made  little 
effort  to  school  his  voice. 

“Don’t  you  think  you  dance  too  much  with  Mars¬ 
den?”  he  began,  directly.  “He’s  a  good  deal  of  a 
mess,  you  know — ” 

She  shrugged  her  pretty  shoulders. 

“He’s  a  wonderful  dancer,”  she  answered.  “That’s 
the  reason  I  dance  with  him.” 

“But  if  he’s  rather  a  cad — ?” 

“He’s  always  been  perfectly  all  right  with  me.” 
“Oh,  I  know!”  Bob  was  impatient.  “Good  Lord, 
Margery,  don’t  you  suppose  I  know  that?  He  dances 
well  enough — I  can  see  that.  too.  And  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  off  about  it— the  way  he  dances,  I  mean.  But — 
well — how  can  you  stand  dancing  with  a  man  you 
wouldn’t  have  around  as  a  friend?” 

“Why — I  hadn’t  thought  about  him  that  way  at 
all!”  said  Margery.  “He’s  not  brilliant,  of  course — 
but — well,  I  never  thought  of  him  as  anything  except 
an  awfully  good  dancer.  I  love  dancing  with  him.” 
A  queer,  elemental  sort  of  jealousy  flamed  up  in  Bob. 
“You’d  rather  dance  with  him  than  with  me,  I 

suppose?” 

“Don’t  be  silly, 
Bob!  Of  course  I 
would — in  one  way. 
You  —  well,  you 
don’t  pretend  to  be 
a  good  dancer.  And 
you  don’t  try  to 
learn.  But  it’s 
ridiculous  to  put  it 
as  you  do — ” 
“Then  there’s 
nothing  more  to 
say,  is  there?”  he 
said  stiffly  —  and 
wouldn’t  see,  at  all, 
the  way  her  eyes 
begged  him  to  give 
her  a  chance  to  say 
that  she  was  sorry. 
She  was  sorry — and 
she  wasn’t.  He 
might  have  turned 
the  scale  either 
way  with  another 
word.  But  as  it 
was  she  went  to 
sleep,  when  she 
did,  hurt,  and  a 
little  angry. 

There  was  more, 
inevitably,  of  that 
sort  of  thing.  Mar¬ 
gery  tried,  honest¬ 
ly  enough,  to  stop 
doing  things  that 
she  knew  would  an¬ 
noy  Bob.  But  it 
was  out  of  the  ques- 
( Cont’d  on  p.  28) 
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Since  you  found  a  gray  mask  so  becoming,  Garth,  it’s  only  fair  to  give  you  one-but  yours  won’t  need  eyeholes 
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punish  the  murderer  of  the  man 
she  had  hoped  to  marry.  Garth 
and  she  had  fastened  that  crime 
and  others  on  Slim  and  George; 
and  George,  he  remembered  with 
a  sense  of  sheer  terror,  believing 
she  had  been  playing  straight 
with  the  gang,  had  sworn  to 
marry  Nora;  had,  in  fact,  through 
his  brutal  and  amorous  eagerness, 
delivered  himself  into  her  hands. 
He  threw  aside  all  caution.  He 
ran  faster.  Somehow,  no  matter 
what  the  cost,  he  had  to  keep  Nora 
out  of  the  grasp  of  those  men. 

HE  reached  the  flat,  breathless 
and  wondering  that  he  had 
not  been  disturbed.  No  one 
answered  his  ring.  He  questioned 
the  hall  boy.  The  inspector’s 
daughter  had  left  fifteen  minutes 
ago.  She  had  said  Headquarters 
had  telephoned  her  to  go  to  her 
father  without  delay.  The  situa¬ 
tion  was  clear.  Garth  grasped 
the  hall  boy’s  arm. 

“Didn’t  you  follow  her  to  the 
door?  Didn’t  you  see  where  she 
went?” 

The  boy  shook  his  head,  clearly 
alarmed  before  such  vehemence. 

“Then  you  must  have  heard. 
Did  you  hear  anything?” 

The  boy  tried  to  free  his  arm. 
He  whimpered.  “No.  Unless — 
maybe  somebody  screamed,  but 
there  are  so  many  children  in  the 
street,  playin’  and  hollerin’ — ” 
Garth  let  him  go  and  ran  to  the 
sidewalk.  A  man  stood  there.  In 
spite  of  the  sharp  cold,  he  wore 
no  coat.  Garth  recognized  him 
for  a  tailor  who  worked  in  a  near¬ 
by  shop.  The  tailor’s  excitement 
made  him  nearly  incoherent,  but 
Garth  drew  from  him  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Slim  and  George.  As  the 
inspector’s  daughter  had  stepped 
to  the  sidewalk,  he  said,  these  men 
had  sprung  upon  her,  stifled  her 
one  scream,  and  driven  her  off 
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IT  isn’t  too  much  to  say  that  the  trap  in  the  ware¬ 
house  cellar  involved  Garth  in  as  perilous  an 
adventure  as  he  ever  faced.  The  unexpectedness 
of  the  experience,  moreover,  took  his  breath ;  for 
the  two  men  he  dreaded  most — probably  the  only 
criminals  in  the  city  capable  of  setting  and  spring¬ 
ing  such  a  snare— had  been  sentenced  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  without  hope  of  an  appeal,  to  the  electric 
chair.  Yet  the  moment  he  answered  the  inspector’s 
summons  he  knew  something  disastrous  had  occurred. 
He  felt  that  the  exceptional,  almost  with  the  effect 
of  a  physical  violence,  had  entered  the  room  ahead 
of  him. 

The  inspector  held  the  telephone.  The  receiver 
was  at  his  ear.  His  huge  figure  projected  to  Garth 
an  uncontrolled  fear.  His  voice,  customarily  rum¬ 
bling  and  authoritative,  was  no  more  than  a  groping 
whisper. 

“Why  the  devil  doesn’t  Nora  answer?  Do  you 
know,  Garth,  that  Slim  and  George  are  loose  on 

the  town?”  . 

Garth  started  back.  He  would  have  responded 
just  so  to  a  blow  in  the  face. 

“They  are  on  their  way  to  the  death  house,”  he 
countered. 

“You  mean  they  were,”  the  inspector  said,  “con¬ 
demned  by  your  testimony  and  Nora’s.” 

His  voice  rose  and  thickened. 

“I’ve  just  got  the  word.  An  explosion  was  planted 
in  front  of  their  van  on  the  way  to  the  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral.  There  was  a  crowd  of  rats  from  the  slums. 
Those  birds  were  torn  from  the  sheriff’s  men,  and 
their  bracelets  knocked  off.  They  were  spirited  away. 
But  don’t  you  suppose  Slim  and  George  would  gam¬ 
ble  I’ll  never  let  them  out  of  this  town?  Every 
exit’s  barred  now.  They  know  their  liberty’s  only 
good  to  pay  old  debts.  What’ll  they  do  at  the 
start?” 

Garth  braced  himself  against  the  desk. 

“They’ll  go  for  Nora  first.  Then  they’ll  get  me.” 
“I’m  trying  to  warn  her,”  the  inspector  raged. 
“She  doesn’t  answer.” 

He  shouted  into  the  transmitter :  “Are  you  all  dead 
out  there?  Get  me  that  number,  or  by  Heaven — ” 
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While  the  inspector  stormed  to  be  put  in  com¬ 
munication  with  his  daughter,  Garth  tried  to  plan. 
Could  he  devise  any  useful  defense  against  Slim’s 
imagination,  abnormally  clever  and  inscrutable;  or 
against  such  naked  brutality  as  George’s?  And  the 
malevolence  of  these  two  would  be  all  the  more  cer¬ 
tain  in  its  action  since  no  fear  of  punishment  would 
restrain  it.  The  murder,  or  worse,  of  Garth  and 
Nora,  which  undoubtedly  they  intended,  could  earn 
for  them  only  the  death  penalty  to  which  they  were 
already  condemned. 

“You’ve  got  to  get  Nora,”  Garth  urged  the  in¬ 
spector.  “The  servant  at  least  should  be  there.” 

“Her  afternoon  out,  and  Nora  said  she  would  be 
home.” 

“Then,”  Garth  cried,  “they  made  for  her  like  a 
shot.” 

He  turned  and  strode  to  the  door. 

“Where  you  going,  Garth?” 

“Keep  after  that  number,”  Garth  called  back.  If 
you  get  Nora,  tell  her  I’m  on  the  way  and  to  sit 
tight.” 

The  inspector  tried  to  stop  him. 

“You’re  out  of  your  head.  Your  only  chance  is 
to  keep  under  cover.  They’ll  give  you  a  bullet  in 
bsick#** 

“Somebody’s  got  to  look  after  Nora,”  Garth  called, 
and  caught  up  his  coat  and  hat  and  ran  from  the 
building. 

He  threaded  a  course  through  the  homeward-bound 
crowds,  experiencing  the  sensations  of  a  truant  from 
an  impending  and  destructive  retribution,  his  eyes 
alert  for  a  sudden  movement,  his  ears  constantly 
prepared  for  the  sharp  crack  of  a  revolver. 

AS  he  ran  he  recalled  that  evening  last  summer 
when  he  had  impersonated  Slim’s  chief  tool  in 
’  a  daring  crime,  a  man  named  Simmons,  whose 
face  had  been  disfigured  years  before  by  an  explo¬ 
sion.  Garth  had  sidetracked  Simmons  and  had  taken 
his  place  behind  a  replica  of  the  gray  mask  Sim¬ 
mons  had  habitually  worn  to  hide  his  revolting  scars. 
Nora  had  been  there  too,  after  months  of  scheming 
to  gain  Slim’s  confidence  in  an  effort  to  discover  and 


in  an  automobile. 

“I  saw  it  from  my  shop,”  he 
spluttered.  “I’ve  been  telephoning  the  inspector.  I 
just  got  him,  because  his  wire  was  Busy. 

“Which  direction  did  they  take?” 

The  tailor  pointed  south.  Garth  hurried  to  the 
curb,  stooped,  and  found  fresh  tire  marks.  He  was 
aware  of  his  helplessness  unless  Nora’s  ingenuity 
had  hit  upon  some  trick  for  his  guidance.  He 
searched  with  a  greedy  hope.  While  his  eyes  roved 
about  the  frozen  dust  of  the  gutter  he  acknowledged 
that  the  inspector  had  appraised  his  men  justly. 
Slim  and  George  wouldn’t  even  try  to  leave  the  city 
until  the  hue  and  cry  had  somewhat  abated.  Into 
the  windings  of  the  underworld  they  had  carried 
Nora,  and  Garth  knew  how  devious  those  windings 
were— what  silent  and  invisible  machinery  would 
nourish  and  secrete  and  protect. 

He  lifted  a  tiny  tuft  of  fur  which  had  nestled, 
almost  hidden,  in  the  dust  of  the  gutter.  He  ex¬ 
amined  it  closely.  Its  color  and  texture  were  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  muff  he  had  frequently  seen  Nora 
carry.  It  might  be  a  souvenir  of  her  struggle, 
or  else — 

He  arose  and  walked  down  the  street,  searching 
every  inch  of  the  pavement.  At  the  corner  his 
breath  quickened,  for  he  knew  the  piece  of  fur  had 
not  rested  in  the  gutter  by  accident.  Two  others 
were  there,  trampled,  but  suggestive  of  the  direc¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  automobile.  He  could  picture  Nora 
surreptitiously  tearing  the  bits  from  her  muff  and 
dropping  them  from  a  window  of  the  cai . 

He  hastened  on.  As  soon  as  he  was  confident  the 
pieces  constituted  an  intelligible  trail,  he  conquered 
his  impatience  long  enough  to  enter  a  drug  store  and 
telephone  his  discovery  to  the  inspector. 

“I’m  going  on,”  he  explained.  “The  Lord  knows 
what  I’ll  find,  so  get  after  me  right  away.” 

The  voice  that  reached  him  could  not  conceal  its 
suspense. 

“Go  fast,  Garth,  and  I’ll  follow  with  every  man 
I  can  raise.  Pull  Nora  out  of  this,  and  ask  me  for 

my  badge.”  ,  _  ,  , 

Garth  went  on,  following  the  trail  into  the  dark 
and  intricate  thoroughfares  of  the  lower  East  Side, 
knowing  that  each  moment  his  pursuit  might  be 
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abruptly  and  fatally  ended  by  a  flash  of  light  from 
the  obscurity  ahead. 

He  emerged  into  a  water-front  street  which  was 
nearly  deserted  at  this  hour.  One  or  two  street 
lamps  of  an  antiquated  pattern  flickered  ineffec¬ 
tually.  The  only  sign  of  habitation  was  a  glow, 
wan  and  unhealthy,  which  escaped  from  the  broad 
windows  of  a  saloon  on  the  corner. 

Garth  knew  the  reputation  of  that  dive  and  its 
long  resistance  to  a  final  closing  of  its  shutters. 
More  than  once  the  yellow  sawdust  of  its  floor  had 
reddened,  while  men  had  fought  toward  its  doors 
through  a  whirling,  pungent  fog  of  powder  smoke. 
He  remembered,  too,  that  it  was  suspected  of  harbor¬ 
ing  the  explanation  of  stealthier  and  more  revolting 
crimes,  the  responsibility  for  which,  however,  had 
never  been  legally  determined.  He  was  glad  when 
the  automobile  tracks  swung  beyond  it,  but  they 
turned  in  at  the  next  building,  a  warehouse  with 
a  crumbling,  picturesque  facade.  He  saw  beneath 
the  edge  of  a  double  cellar  door  a  larger  piece  of 
fur,  mute  testimony  that  the  place  had  recently  been 
opened,  that  the  condemned  men  had  carried  Nora 
to  its  abandoned  vaults;  but  if  Slim  and  George  had 
trusted  themselves  there,  the  cellar  obviously  fur¬ 
nished  other  exits,  perhaps  underground  to  the  river, 
almost  certainly  through  the  evil  saloon  next  door. 
That,  indeed,  might  offer  him  the  chance  he  must  have 
to  come  upon  his  men  unexpectedly,  from  the  rear. 

He  glanced  around.  There  was  no  policeman  in 
sight.  He  saw  only  half  a  dozen  pedestrians — sham¬ 
bling  creatures  who  appeared  to  seek  the  plentiful 
darkness.  The  neighboring  warehouses,  the  pier 
opposite,  frowned  back  at  him.  The  lapping  of  the 
water  was  expectant.  Yet  high  in  the  air  two  bril¬ 
liant  arches  were  suspended  across  a  slight  mist. 
They  were  restless  with  blurred  movement.  Con¬ 
stantly  they  lowered  into  this  somber  pit  an  inces¬ 
sant  murmuring,  like  an  echo,  heard  at  a  distance, 
from  some  complicated  and  turbulent  industry. 

These  crowded  bridges,  his  desolate  surroundings, 
assumed  a  phantasmal  quality  for  Garth.  The  only 
real  world  lay  beyond  those  sloping,  silent  doors 
which  had  been  swung  back  to  admit  Nora. 

While  he  looked  a  figure  detached  itself  from  the 
shadows  at  the  corner  of  the  warehouse.  It  moved, 
lurching,  in  his  direction.  He  could  only  see  that 
the  newcomer  was  in  rags,  with  unkempt  hair  and 
features,  sunken  and  haggard.  He  grasped  his  re¬ 
volver,  suspecting  that  this  vagabond  exterior  dis¬ 
guised  a  member  of  the  gang — an  outpost.  Yet  there 
was  a  chance  that  the  man  was  one  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood’s  multitude  of  derelicts — a  purveyor,  possibly, 
of  valuable  information. 

“Come  here,  my  friend,”  he  called.  “How  long 
have  you  been  loafing  in  that  corner?”  . 

The  other  hesitated.  When  he  answered,  his  voice 
was  without  resonance — scarcely  more  than  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  whisper. 

“Who  the  devil  are  you?” 

Garth  held  out  some  money.  The  clawlike  hand 
extended  itself,  closing  over  the  coins.  In  quick  suc¬ 
cession  the  man  rang  three  of  the  pieces  on  the  pave¬ 
ment.  Garth’s  watchfulness  increased.  Such  routine 
suggested  a  signal,  but  the  fellow  picked  up  his 
money,  grinning. 

“Seems  good,”  he  said  in  his  difficult  voice.  “If 
you  want  to  know  that  bad,  maybe  an  hour;  maybe 
more.  Napping.  Nothing  better  to  do;  but  I’m  hon¬ 
est,  and  I’d  work  if  I  got  the  chance.” 

“An  automobile  drove  up  here,”  Garth  said  rapidly. 

“Why,  so  it  did.  I  seen  it  with  these  very  peep¬ 
ers — not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  back.” 

“How  many  got  out  of  it?  What  did  they  do?” 

“I  seen  two  men  and  a  woman,”  the  other  an¬ 
swered.  “They  lifted  that  cellar  door  and  went  down. 
Now,  I  wondered  why  they  did  that.” 

“Did  the  woman  make  a  fight?” 

The  other  shook  his  head.  “Went  like  it  was  a 
candy  store.” 

CUTTING  across  his  throaty  accents,  a  feminine 
cry  shrilled.  The  heavy  doors  could  not  muffle 
its  terror.  Tt  seemed  like  a  response  to  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  the  coins.  Suddenly  it  was  hushed.  Garth 
shoved  the  man  to  one  side,  urged  by  a  temper  that 
no  longer  permitted  calculation.  At  any  risk  he  must 
get  to  Nora  and  to  those  who  were  responsible  for 
that  unrestrained  appeal. 

Beyond  the  doors  of  the  saloon  he  faced  the  pro¬ 
prietor  across  unoccupied  tables.  He  remembered 
the  round,  livid  face  beneath  its  crop  of  reddish 
hair.  He  had  seen  it  more  than  once,  sullen  and 
unashamed,  behind  the  bars  at  Headquarters,  He 
had  often  watched  its  wrinkles  smooth  into  a  bland 
hypocrisy  before  the  frown  of  a  magistrate.  The 
man’s  past  history  made  a  connection  between  him 
and  Slim’s  party  nearly  inevitable.  But  Garth  had 


no  choice.  The  proprietor  at  his  entrance  had  braced 
his  elbows  against  the  bar. 

“I  ain’t  done  a  thing,  Mr.  Garth.  I  call  God  to 
witness  there  ain’t  anything  to  bring  a  buh  here 
except  near-beer  and  tobaccy.” 

“We’ll  see,  Papa  Marlowe,”  Garth  said  evenly. 
“I’m  going  into  the  cellar  of  the  warehouse  next  door. 
Dollars  to  dimes,  there’s  a  way  through  your  place. 
Will  you  give  up  the  combination  quietly?” 

Marlowe’s  misgivings  resolved  into  a  smile.  Instead 
of  protestations,  he  offered  only  an  oily  surprise. 

“Now,  who  told  you  there  was  a  door  through  my 
cellar?” 

“Never  mind,”  Garth  snapped.  “I’ll  take  all  the 
chances  and  use  it,  but  at  a  sound  from  you — you 
understand?  Come  ahead,  then.” 

Marlowe  slouched  down  the  stairs,  muttering  apolo¬ 
getically:  “Blest  if  I  know  what  you  want  there. 
Old  hole’s  been  closed  six  years.  That  was  a  growler 
door  for  the  warehousemen.  Hold  up,  Mr.  Garth, 
and  I’ll  strike  a  match.” 

GARTH  ordered  him  ahead  while  he  pressed  the 
control  of  his  pocket  lamp.  They  continued  be¬ 
tween  grim  walls,  splashed  with  mold,  beaded 
with  moisture,  offering  the  appearance  and  the  odor 
of  a  neglected  tomb.  They  paused  before  an  oak  door. 


II 

“Don’t  open,”  Garth  whispered.  “Let  me  get  my 
fingers  on  the  latch.” 

“Maybe  it’s  locked  on  the  other  side,”  Marlowe 
whispered  back. 

But  when  Garth  tried  the  latch  noiselessly  he 
found  that  the  door  would  open. 

“I  don’t  trust  you,  Papa,”  he  said,  “but  if  you  want 
to  make  yourself  solid  at  Headquarters  find  a  police¬ 
man  and  tell  him  what  I’m  up  against.” 

The  round,  white  face  leered. 

“The  cops  and  I  seem  hand  and  glove  these  days. 
What  are  you  up  against,  Mr.  Garth?  What  you 
want  in  that  empty  cellar?” 

Garth  waved  him  away;  watched  him  retreat 
toward  the  stairs,  squinting  his  heady  eyes,  mouth¬ 
ing  unintelligibly. 

The  detective  snapped  off  his  light,  aware  that 
he  faced  the  critical  moment.  He  opened  the  door 
and  stepped  into  the  black  pall  of  the  warehouse 
cellar.  His  memory  reenforced  him.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bureau  had  taken  equal  risks,  had 
followed  into  such  places  criminals  as  desperate 
as  the  ones  who  held  Nora.  Moreover,  they  had 
lacked  the  impulse  of  a  vigorous  personal  motive. 
They  had  answered  only  to  the  stimulation  of 
duty.  Not  frequently  had  they  emerged  success¬ 
ful,  unharmed.  ( Continued  on  page  20) 


Nora  was  pinned  against  a  rugged  wall  by  the  muscular  arms  of  George 
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Hays  While  the  Sun  Shines 


C\  o  far  hays  the  Republican  chairman,  has  proved  himself  a  man 
SWo  choose;  his  wolds  carefully  and  forcefuUy  He  .s  an  astute- 
and  natriotic— political  manager.  And  yet,  speaking  to  his  pa  y 
out  in  his  home  haunts,  he  said  recently:  “Republicans  everywhere 

Mebbe  Iscf  °Of  course  the  country  is  rather  miffed  about  the  way 
things  have  been  going,  and  the  sun  is  shining  on  the  prospects  for 
a  RepubUcan  president.  But  a  lot  of  film  will  have  run  off  our 
national  reel  before  the  big  election,  and  the  voters  of  the  country 
are  not  signing  any  collect-on-demand  political  paper. 

Just  now  if  appears  that  the  Democratic  party  is  on  the  edge  o 
a  real  split  between  the  “idealists”  and  the  practical.  The  Wh 
House  group  which  has  aviated  a  long  way  from  Jefferson  and 
Cleveland  and  from  the  spirit  of  the  South,  may  be  slid  off  the  palm 
of  a  new  back-to-principles  group,  and  an  old-lme  Democracy ’may 
present  a  sound  and  progressive  program  to  the  coun try.  ? erhap 
Hays  is  right  when  he  says  that  Republicans  are  confident ;  that  con¬ 
fidence,  however,  may  come  a  cropper  unless  the  Republican  par  y 
approaches  us  with  something  more  than  a  pointing  to  the  past 
with  pride  and  a  viewing  the  opposition  with  alarm.  It '  mus 
guarantee  a  plan-and  a  candidate  that  is  something  better  than  a 
favorite  son.  Otherwise  the  confidence  of  which  Hays  speaks  will 
be  less  of  a  battle  song  than  a  lullaby. 

Overgrown  Units 

THE  plan  is  national  in  scope  and  operation,  and  yet  it  .is 
decentralized,”  said  the  latest  national  board  appointed  by  the 
Executive  to  devise  machinery  for  averting  and  settling  industrial 
disnutes  This  emphasis  on  decentralization  was  enough  to  encoui- 
age  any  American  with  insight,  deep  knowledge  of  the  labor  prob¬ 
lem  or  a  bit  of  human  common  sense  to  receive  the  board  s  plan 
of  national  and  regional  administration  of  labor  questions  with  a 

favorable  prejudice.  .  .  ,. 

We  are  beset  these  days  with  the  craze  for  big  administration 

centralized— top-powerful  and  top-heavy.  And  we  are  beginning  to 
doubt  the  intelligence,  the  democracy,  and  even  the  efficiency  of  it. 
Somewhere  underneath  the  League  of  Nations  controversy  there  runs 
our  distrust  of  too  much  government  by  a  center.  We  want  more 
government  nearer  the  community ;  less  at  correspondence  distance 
We  want  less  of  the  centralization  which  is  good  fashion,  style,  and 
cut  in  emergencies  like  war,  and  more  decentralization  which  should 
be  the  standard  of  all  administration  in  peace. 

Justice  Brandeis,  able,  long-visioned,  used  to  make  enemies  by 
pointing  out  the  inefficiencies  that  came  with  dealing  in  too  large 
units  in  business ;  he  failed  to  point  out  the  inefficiencies  that  come 
from  placing  too  much  reliance  on  large  units  in  government. 

The  Vital  Close-Up 

WE  point  out  now  that  centralized  lump  dealing  will  not  settle 
our  labor  problem.  We  all  talk  glibly  of  that  problem.  Is  there 
any  such  thing?  Aren’t  we  trying  to  catch  up  in  the  net  of  a  single 
phrase  as  many  problems  as  there  are  grains  of  sand  in  the  sea? 


In  the  diversity  they  come  up  from  the  bottom.  Adjustment  must 
come  up  from  the  bottom  too.  Good  democracy  in  g°veniment  is 
gone  when  you  can’t  find  it  operating  vigorously  from  the  commu¬ 
nity  upward ;  America  has  come  dangerously  near  forgetting  that 
Industrial  democracy  also  must  be  founded  in  the  commum  y  o 
the  single  industrial  plants.  The  flow  of  administration  m  either 

case  should  be  up  and  not  down. 

We  the  governed,  are  increasing  our  suspicions  of  absentee  gov 
ernment.  We,  the  investors,  begin  to  question  absentee  corporation 
management.  We,  the  labor  unionists,  begin  to  doubt  absentee  labor 
leadership.  And  all  of  us  will  learn  to  distrust  any  plan  such  as 
the  English  have  tried  in  the  Whitley  Council,  with  its  practical  error 
of  emphasis  on  the  central  national  agency— which  fails  to  recognize 
that  the  problems  of  mankind,  industrial,  governmental,  or  any  other 
arise  mostly  in  the  small  circumference  of  the  community  unit,  and 
can  only  be  solved  there.  The  world  just  now  has  gone  dizzy  try¬ 
ing  to  treat  mankind  in  lumps  and  masses,  to  wholesale  its  prob¬ 
lems,  and  to  control  them  from  the  top.  Its  eyes  are  swimming  fi  om 
looking  through  the  telescope.  Demanding  more  pains,  allowing  less 
nonsense  in  glittering  literary  generalities  from  mouth  tinkerers, 
revealing  more  profound  and  enduring  truth  in  terms  of  facts  close 
to  the  hearts  of  men,  is  another  instrument.  It  is  the  microscope. 

Tenderness  for  Millionaires 

rpiME  was  when  a  millionaire  could  be  counted  upon  to  die  so 
I  and  let  his  glories  go  at  that.  Who  can  doubt  that  it  is  a  whole¬ 
some  sign  of  progress  that  mere  financial  or  commercial  success  no 
longer  satisfies  the  craving?  Who  will  find  it  in  his  heart  to  chil 
the  new  bud  of  ambition  that  is  put  forth  like  a  rose  on  a  potato  plant 
when  the  gray  hair  begins  to  come-or  go-upon  ^  d°me  of  a  great  _ 
Wall  Street  success  or  some  mighty  manufacturer  .  The  truth 
that  when  those  at  the  top  of  our  commercialism  begin  to  realize 
that  there  is  even  bigger  game  in  the  world  than  they  have  bagge  , 
the  whole  lot  of  us  will  probably  be  counting  the  unhappy  cost  of 
single-tracking  our  lives.  And  that  will  be  a  good  thing . 

In  the  meantime  we  ought  to  make  it  easy  for  the  tender,  so 
boiled  state  of  the  average  plutocrat  who  comes  out  to  make  entry 
in  new  sports— such  as  politics  or  newspaper  management  or  evan¬ 
gelism  or  authorship  or  oratory.  The  man  who  used  to  callem  up 
on  to  the  carpet  and  be  a  two-fisted,  square- jawed  he-man  begins 
on  new  fields  not  quite  sure  whether  he  is  a  lion  or  a  primrose.  For 
these  good  fellows  an  indulgent  and  motherly  public  will  probably 
suggest  a  fitting  school  to  lead  them  through  their  debutante  days, 
teaching  them:  How  to  buy  a  publication  and  learn  to  forget  it. 
How  to  limit  the  circulation  of  a  book.  What  not  to  say  when  all 
ready.  How  to  avoid  the  presidency. 

With  a  little  training  most  of  our  money-tired  multimillionaires 
ought  to  be  able  to  furnish  a  pretty  good  public  service  if  they  really 
want  to  lend  a  hand  and  seek  no  tail  featheis. 


Our  Own  Men  and  the  Sea  ^ 

THE  other  day  there  came  into  the  office  a  man  who  knows  the  sea 
and  ships  and  the  bridge  of  the  merchantman.  He  tells  us 
that  the  foreigners  taken  on  our  merchant  marine  as  masters  and 
watch  officers  because  of  short-handedness  during  the  war  are  still 
filling  the  jobs  that  ought  to  call  Americans.  When  Japan  became 
a  maritime  nation  she  had  to  employ  foreign  masters  on  her  mer¬ 
chant  ships.  But  she  founded  an  adequate  school  to  tram  Japanese 
for  the  jobs,  and  she  filled  the  jobs  with  Japanese  as  fast  as  she 
could,  in  that  policy  there  is  safety  in  case  of  war  and  a  decent 
treatment  of  the  ambitions  of  native  sons  who  want  to  make  their 
calling  the  sea.  How  long  are  we  to  be  patient  with  any  government 
if  it  gives  American  boys  and  men  anything  less? 

Tinkered 

THE  Administration’s  plan  for  a  commission  with  powers  to  settle 
the  industrial  troubles  of  the  soft-coal  industry  began  without 
apparent  safeguards  built  around  the  fact  that  the  public  had  no 
more  than  a  minority  voice  in  the  regulation  of  a  matter  in  which 
the  Government’s  very  basis  of  intervention  is  that  the  public  should 
have  a  controlling  power.  Since  Garfield  resigned,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  has  tinkered  the  plan  so  that  decisions  of  the  commission  must 
be  unanimous  in  order  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  This  is  an  adroit  shift  from  a  plan  that  was  indefensible, 
but  even  then  it  leaves  a  piece  of  Government  machinery  only  one- 
third  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  two-thirds  m  the  hands 
of  the  representatives  of  an  industry.  That  s  not  right. 
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January  2  4,  1920 

The  Nation’s  Opinion 


to  admit  that  there  is  just  as  much  danger  in  electing  legislators 
who  represent  such  interests  under  cover  and  seldom  as  efficiently 


SO  that  we  may  present  thought  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  asked  for  expressions  of  the  editorial  writers 
of  prominent  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  published  in  widely  sep¬ 
arated  localities.  Here  follows  that  of  C.  A.  Rook  of  the  Pittsburgh 
“Dispatch” — written  for  Collier’s: 


Make  Politics  a  Business 


WHEN  30  or  50  per  cent  of  the  eligible  electors  fail  to  register 
or  go  to  the  polls  the  result  cannot  be  called  representative  gov¬ 
ernment.  To  say  that  rep¬ 
resentative  government 
has  failed  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  is  absurd.  The 
system  has  never  had  a 
fair  trial,  because  the 
voters  do  not  vote.  And 
the  fewer  electors  vote  the 
easier  it  is  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  politicians  to  con¬ 
trol  elections  and  our 
governments. 

All  this  is  axiomatic — 
elementary,  in  fact — to 
anyone  who  has  given 
the  matter  a  moment’s 
thought.  The  problem  is 
how  to  interest  the  people 
so  they  will  vote.  What 
is  the  matter  with  our 
present  brand  of  politics 
that  leaves  the  public  cold  ? 

Is  it  because,  as  some  have 
said,  present-day  politics 
has  no  relation  to  practi¬ 
cal  life?  Would  the  peo¬ 
ple  vote  better  if  they 
could  be  directly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  issues?  If, 
instead  of  voting  on  theo¬ 
ries,  they  were  asked  to 
vote  on  material  matters 
immediately  affecting 
their  own  interests? 

More  and  more  the 
Government  is  getting 
into  business,  into  every¬ 
day  issues.  Its  omissions 
or  commissions  are  being 
felt  in  every  home  and 
household,  in  every  under¬ 
taking  and  enterprise.  If 
we  have  to  pay  25  cents 
for  sugar  next  spring,  it 
will  be  the  fault  of  the 
Government.  If  we  can¬ 
not  get  coal,  if  we  have  to 
endure  lightless  and  heat¬ 
less  and  trainless  days,  it 
is  because  the  Government 
failed  to  meet  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Some  say  the  remedy  is  to  take  the  Government  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Others  say  it  is  to  put  business  into  the  Government. 

Suppose  that  instead  of  electing  senators  and  representatives  be¬ 
cause  of  their  ability  to  expound  certain  theoretical  policies  we 
selected  the  country’s  real  leaders  in  manufacturing,  in  merchan¬ 
dising,  in  farming,  in  industrial  operations,  in  finance  and  trans¬ 
portation,  would  we  be  better  served?  It  has  been  charged  in  the 
Senate  that  the  sugar  situation  was  caused  by  reliance  upon  the 
advice  of  an  economic  expert,  and  that  a  practical  sugar  man  would 
have  solved  the  problem.  Can  we  conceive  a  senator  representing 
avowedly  the  coal  interests  of  the  country,  another  the  railroads, 
another  the  iron  and  steel  interests,  another  the  banking  interests, 
and  so  through  the  list  of  the  great  elements  of  society,  including, 
of  course,  organized  and  unorganized  labor?  People  who  would  hold 
up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the  suggestion,  alarmed  lest  the  personal 
interests  of  such  representatives  would  submerge  all  others,  will  have 


as  the  real  leaders  would  do. 

No  change  is  suggested  in  our  traditional  form  of  government — 
nothing  but  the  application  of  different  principles  in  the  selection 
of  the  public’s  representatives.  Instead  of  electing  a  man  because 
he  trains  with  this  faction  or  that  politically,  he  would  be  picked 
for  his  importance  to  the  everyday  life  of  the  country,  his  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  in  affairs.  With  his  affiliations  openly 
known  of  all  men,  the  interests  he  represents  clearly  understood, 
let  the  nation  at  large  have  the  advantage  of  his  counsel  and  check 
him  by  whatever  other  factors  are  necessary  to  procure  actual 

representation  of  every 
element  in  the  national 
life. 

Sooner  or  later  it  will 
come  to  something  like 
this:  Mere  politicians  can 
never  solve  the  industrial 
and  economic  problems 
before  the  world.  We  shall 
have  to  draft  the  men  of 
ability  in  every  line,  and 
get  a  composite  of  the 
whole  nation  instead  of  a 
mere  agglomeration  of 
mediocres  and  averages. 
Let  us  get  over  this  fright 
of  business  in  politics,  and 
couple  up  our  politics  and 
our  business.  Let  us  bring 
politics  down  from  the 
welkin  and  establish  it 
behind  the  counter,  the 
desk,  the  pick,  the  ham¬ 
mer,  and  the  shovel. 


Without  Comment 


THE  following  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted 
unanimously  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Oklahoma 
Farmers’  Union  at  Clinton : 


We  view  with  alarm  and 
oppose  Government  ownership 
of  railroads,  and  especially 
the  Plumb  Plan,  and  if  Con¬ 
gress,  in  its  wisdom,  should 
adopt  the  Plumb  Plan  we  then 
demand  that  Congress  also 
take  over  all  the  farms  and 
equipment  in  the  United  States 
and  employ  the  farmers  and 
their  families  to  operate  them, 
paying  them  two-thirds  the 
average  wage  scale  paid  to 
railroad  employees,  and  selling 
the  farm  products  at  cost. 

• 

Our  Cozy  Review 


THE  soda-fountain  in¬ 
terests  are  behind 
Bryan  ;  this  is  grati¬ 
tude!  .  .  .  Get  ready  for  the  blank  blanks  of  the  Federal  income 
tax.  .  .  .  Europe  hasn’t  gone  to  pieces  yet,  disappointing  in  this 
respect  several  of  our  foremost  Wall  Street  clairvoyants.  .  .  .  Sena¬ 
tor  Phelan  of  California  and  others  are  stirring  up  the  Japanese 
question  again  along  our  sunset  coast.  Another  election  coming?  .  .  . 
A  good  deal  of  wood  alcohol  is  being  buried  these  days,  says  the 
“Undertakers’  Trade  Review.”  .  .  .  The  New  York  State  board 
dealing  with  the  milk  question  adopted  our  suggestion  that  milk 
distribution  be  made  a  public  utility :  it  ought  to  be  kept  separate 
from  the  waterworks.  ...  A  wave  of  crime  has  struck  the  nation, 
say  the  public  prints.  Professional  criminals  deny  this;  they  say 
the  dollar  buys  so  little  these  days  it  is  hardly  worth  taking. 
.  .  .  A  business  man  for  president?  Well,  there’s  the  well-known 
assemblyman  H.  Ford  of  Detroit.  .  .  .  Prohibition  causes  large 
exports  of  spirits,  but  balance  of  trade  with  England  is  restored , 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  comes  over  with  his. 


A  new  cavalry  remount! 
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It  is  a  bad  thing  in  sport  or  life  to  acquire  the  habit  of  always  being  a  substitute  ."-Walter  Camp 


Sport  and  Life 


T 


I  HERE  are  two  kinds  of 
men  in  the  world  to-day, 
just  as  there  were  yes¬ 
terday  and  will  be  to¬ 
morrow.  One  kind,  when  they 
wish  to  get  something,  sit  down 
and  long  for  it;  the  other  kind 
just  pull  up  their  belts  a  hole 
tighter  and  go  out  after  it. 

Sport,  to  be  of  real  benefit,  is  just  like  life.  No  man 
can  dodder  along  half-heartedly  in  sport  and  then 
expect  to  be  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  into 
some  other  kind  of  individual  with  purppse  and  per¬ 
severance  and  pluck  to  work  when  it  comes  to  the 
serious  business  of  making  a  way  in  the  world!  So 
don’t  bring  up  your  boys  on  any  such  theory !  Play 
fair,  but  play  hard !  Win  if  you  can,  lose  if  you  must, 
but  take  a  whipping  without  a  whimper  and  come 
back  for  another  chance !  No  victory  in  sport  or  life  is 
worth  winning  by  crooked  means,  but  it  is  worth  all 
it  costs  if  it  comes  through  hard  work,  plugging,  the 
use  of  brains  and  skill,  discipline,  and  self-denial. 

What  Baseball  Does 

BY  its  rapid  return  to  public  favor,  baseball  has 
proved  that  it  is  still  our  national  game.  Every 
normal  boy  has  aspirations  to  become  a  big 
leaguer.  The  fact  that  he  reads  of  the  great  pro¬ 
fessionals— Babe  Ruth  of  the  powerful  bat,  Eddie 
Collins  of  the  quick  arm,  Hod  Eller  of 
the  elusive  delivery— all  boys  like  him¬ 
self  a  few  years  ago — spurs  him  on  in 
his  play  and  develops  his  competitive 
spirit. 

Pity  the  Poor  Prize  Fighter 

RANCH  101  offered  $300,000  for 
,  the  Dempsey-Carpentier  match, 
and  Dempsey  himself,  through 
his  manager,  Kearns,  offered  to  go 
to  France  for  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars!  “Gentleman  Jim”  Corbett 
and  other  survivors  of  his  period  must 
feel  that  they  indeed  came  on  the 
scene  too  soon ! 

Corbett  fought  Sullivan  September 
7,  1892,  at  New  Orleans  for  a  purse  of 
$25,000  and  a  side  bet  of  $10,000.  Fitz¬ 
simmons  beat  Corbett  March  17,  1897, 
at  Carson  City,  Nev.,  with  a  total  gate 
of  $22,000.  This  illustrious  trio  have 
been  put  in  the  shade  nowadays ! 

Many  a  good  man  works  a  lifetime 
for  the  amount  that  Dempsey  gets  for 
fighting  an  hour  or  less.  Truly  these 
are  topsy-turvy  times  in  this  old  world 
of  ours! 

No  Snaps  for  the  Navy! 

THE  good  coach  makes  a  player 
grow,  the  average  coach  teaches 
him  only  to  remember! 

The  blight  of  success  is  not  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  gather  upon  the  Navy’s  foot¬ 
ball  team.  No  soft  schedule  for  them! 

They  want  on  their  schedule  Prince¬ 
ton,  Penn,  perhaps  Georgia  Tech, 

Georgetown  (their  conquerors  of  this 
last  season),  and  possibly  Nebraska. 

And  may  they  get  a  long-distance 
punter  early  in  the  season  and  save 
themselves  the  worry  of  that  weakness, 


OUTDOOR  AMERICA 

Getting  Ready  for  1920 


By  WALTER  CAMP 


which,  thank  fortune,  was  well  concealed  in  the  Army 
game  by  good  placing  and  a  lucky  roll  at  times! 

An  Outdoor  Man  Can  Eat  Anything 
That  Doesn’t  Eat  Him  First 

IF  we  were  only  on  perpetual  vacation,  shooting, 
fishing,  tramping,  we  should  not  have  to  worry 
about  diet  or  exercise.  Nature  meant  man  to 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  she 
only  gave  him  what  he  actually  sweated  for.  But 
civilization  has  changed  all  this.  Most  of  us  make 
our  living  hemmed  in  within  four  walls.  You  cant 
frighten  a  man  in  middle  life  or  in  youth  with 
thoughts  of  an  earlier  death  than  threescore  and 
ten,  for  at  those  ages  he  thinks  he  will  be  quite 
ready  to  go  before  that  advanced  period  of  old  age 
comes.  But  he  does  know  that  he  hates  to  be  only 
half  well,  to  feel  seedy  and  run  down,  to  fail  in  his 
former  ability  to  sleep  soundly,  to  “play  the  game" 
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The  Resolute,  built  to  defend  the  Americas  Cup  against  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  s 
Shamrock  IV.  Collier’s  story  of  the  rar  ;  will  be  written  by  Gouverneur  Morris 


well.  And  this  winter  we  shall 
see  thousands  of  men  reaching 
that  stage  and  many  of  them 
cracking  under  the  strain  of 
these  complexities  of  the  times. 

If  you  don’t  wish  to  be  one  of 
these,  then  wake  up  now  to  the 
real  facts  of  your  own  condi¬ 
tion  and  be  warned  in  time 
and  take  the  necessary  means 
to  forestall  the  disaster.  You 
can  be  practically  insured  against  disaster  by  the 
expenditure  of  less  than  ten  minutes  a  day,  coupled 
with  an  hour  out  of  doors.  That  is  indeed  a  modest 
price  to  pay  for  health  and  happiness. 

No  man  should  be  afraid  of  using  his  muscles;  and 
no  woman  either.  They  were  not  put  on  the  human 
skeleton  simply  to  make  our  clothes  fit  smoothly. 

Yale’s  New  Committee 

THE  new  football  committee  which  Captain  Cal¬ 
lahan  has  appointed  at  Yale,  consisting  of  Brinck 
Thorne,  ’96 ;  Louis  Stoddard,  ’99 ;  Lucius  Biglow, 
’08;  Ted  Lilley,  TO,  and  John  Kilpatrick,  ’ll,  ought 
to  make  as  strong  an  aggregation  as  could  be  put 
together.  All  except  Louis  Stoddard  were  star 
players  on  Yale  victorious  teams.  It  was  only  through 
an  accidental  circumstance  that  Stoddard  in  his 
time  did  not  make  a  remarkable  quarter  back,  for 
he  had  the  greatest  possibilities  of  generalship  of 
any  man  who  undertook  the  position.  When  also 
we  consider  both  the  line  and  the 
back  field,  Brinck  Thorne,  who  was 
one  of  Yale’s  best  running  backs,  has 
kept  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the 
game,  and  as  a  former  captain  he 
knows  the  difficulties  of  the  season’s 
situations.  Lucius  Biglow  and  Ted 
Lilley  were  tackles,  and  Biglow  a  vic¬ 
torious  captain.  Both  represent  the 
aggressive  style  of  tackle  play,  and. 
as  for  Johnnie  Kilpatrick,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  ends  that  have 
ever  covered  the  position  for  Yale. 

All  these  men  are  situated  within 
easy  distance  of  New  Haven,  They 
make  the  strongest  group  that  could 
be  selected,  so  look  out  for  Yale 
next  year! 

A  Cure  for  Small  Membership 

A  GOOD  many  years  ago  the  writer 
was  at  Ardsley,  one  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  New  York  country  clubs.  A 
round  of  golf  was  played  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  which  resulted  in  many  hours  of 
search  for  balls  that  were  lost  in  the 
rough  on  both  sides  of  a  very  narrow 
fairway.  At  lunch  some  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  inquired  what  could  be  done  to 
make  the  course  more  popular,  as  only 
a  few  golfers  were  coming  out.  The 
suggestion  that  followed  was  so  ob¬ 
vious  that  I  need  not  repeat  it.  But  it 
is  worth  noticing  that  as  soon  as  the 
rough  had  been  subdued  to  a  fair  ex¬ 
tent  the  number  that  played  on  that 
course,  and  still  play  on  it,  increased 
very  largely. 

It  may  he  suggested  that  modern 
golf,  with  balls  costing  around  $1  each, 
is  growing  so  expensive  that  a  few 
hours’  work  with  a  scythe  and  a 
mower  will  help  most  country  clubs 
very  much. 
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%&SS3  that  it  shapes  as  by  magic 

the  red  hot  bar  in  his  skilled  fin¬ 
gers.  Here  is  all  the  craft  of  the 
ancient  blacksmith,  with  the  speed 
and  economy  of  modern  science. 
Here  are  all  the  ideals  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  success,  that  the  Forgings, 
Tools,  and  Machines  of  the  First 
Commercial  Drop  Forging  Plant  in 
America  may  still  stand  preeminent. 
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You  can  have  an  artistic  roof 
at  low  cost  — 

WITH  Everlastic  Shingles  (either  individual  or  in  strips  of  four), sur¬ 
faced  with  real  crushed  slate  in  art-shades  of  red  or  green,  you  can 
have  an  artistic  roof  like  those  shown  on  this  page,  at  very  moderate  cost. 

They  are  made  of  thoroughly  water-proofed  materials,  coated  with  a 
surface  of  finely  crushed  slate  that  gives  them  great  durability  and  resist¬ 
ance  to  weather  and  fire.  And,  like  real  slate  shingles,  they  need  no 
painting,  for  the  color  is  permanent. 

Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofing,  identical  in  color  and  surface,  may 
also  be  had  in  roll form,  suitable  for  roofing  less  pretentious  buildings. 

The  Everlastic  line  also  includes  a  popular  “Rubber”  roofing  in  rolls, 
used  extensively  for  farm  and  factory  buildings. 

Everlastic  Roofings  are  moderate  in  cost  and  inexpensive  to  lay,  and 
they  will  wear  and  wear  and  wear.  Each  style  is  described  briefly  below: 


Everlastic  Multi-Shingles.  The  newest 
thing  in  roofing— four  shingles  in  one. 
Tough,  elastic,  durable.  Made  of  high 
grade  water-proofing  materials  and  sur¬ 
faced  with  real  crushed  slate  in  art-shades 
of  red  or  green.  Weather-  and  fire- 
resisting  to  a  high  degree.  Fast  color; 
need  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Tylike-Shingles.  Same  ma¬ 
terial  and  art-finish  (red  or  green)  as  the 
Multi-Shingles,  but  made  in  individual 
shingles;  size  8  x  12%  inches.  A  finished 
roof  ofTylike  Shingles  is  far  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  an  ordinary  shingle  roof  and,  in 
addition,  costs  less  per  year  of  service. 


Everlastic  Slate- Surfaced  Roofing.  1  he 
most  beautiful  and  durable  roll  roofing 
made.  Surfaced  with  crushed-slate  in 
art-shades  of  red  and  green.  Very  du¬ 
rable;  requires  no  painting.  Nails  and 
cement  in  each  roll. 

Everlastic  “ Rubber ”  Roofing.  This  is 
one  of  our  most  popular  roofings.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  buildings  all  over  the  country  are 
protected  from  wind  and  weather  by 
Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing.  Tough, 
pliable,  durable  and  very  low  in  price. 
It  is  easy  to  lay;  no  skilled  labor  re¬ 
quired.  Nails  and 
cement  in  each  roll. 


The 
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New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis 
Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Detroit  New  Orleans 
Birmingham  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Dallas 

Nashville  Salt  Lake  City  Seattle  Peoria  Atlanta 
Duluth  Milwaukee  Bangor  Washington  Johnstown  . 

Lebanon  Youngstown  Toledo  Columbus  Richmond  Latrobe 
Bethlehem  Elizabeth  Buffalo  Baltimore 
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Many  a  wagonload  has  gone  through  because  the  deputy  sheriff  couldn't  bring  himself  to  embarrass  the  fair  protectress 
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IT’S  ALL  MOONSHINE— II 


By  V.  H.  and 

ILLUSTRATED 


R.  R.  CORNELL 

BY  F.  C.  YOHN 


Does  the  Government  Realize 


That  Suppressing  Whisky  Stills  Is  a  Man-Size 


J  ob  ? 


NOT  long  ago  the  newspapers  carried  the  state¬ 
ment  that  a  hundred  special  deputies  had 
been  appointed  to  “comb  the  mountains,” 
particularly  those  of  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
and  North  Carolina,  for  wildcat  whisky  stills.  The 
average  reader  gathers  that  the  thing  will  be  no 
sooner  said  than  done;  a  hundred  special  deputies 
seems  quite  a  formidable  raiding  party.  But  to  such 
as  are  familiar  with  the  physical  characteristics  of 
these  regions  and  the  character  of  the  wildcat  still 
itself,  the  item  has  its  humorous  aspect.  To  attempt 
to  comb  such  an  area  as  the  above  with  that  hun¬ 
dred  special  deputies  would  be  a  good  deal  like  comb¬ 
ing  your  whiskers  with  a  garden  rake.  Furthermore, 
a  still  is  there  and  then  it  isn’t  there.  A  comb  much 
finer  than  the  one  mentioned  could  be  drawn  through 
any  of  these  sections  and  come  out  empty.  And  the 
stills  would  still  be  there. 

I  suspect  that  the  Government  has  not  realized 
yet  that  it  has  an  actual  man-size  job  on  its  hands 
if  it  roots  out  whisky  making  in  these  mountains. 
And  until  it  does  realize  this  fact  things  will  get 
wetter  and  wetter.  Of  course  it  will  wake  up  some 
day,  but  in  the  meantime  there  are  all  these  thou¬ 
sands  laughing  at  laws  and  breaking  them  with  im¬ 
punity. 

And  yet  the  moonshiner  is  not  vicious.  He  is 
like  a  child — ready  to  behave  any  time  Uncle  Sam 
makes  him  behave.  The  trouble  is  that  where  he 
is  receiving  an  ounce  of  check  he  is  getting  a  pound 
of  encouragement. 

There  is  my  friend,  old  Uncle  Jep  Podge,  who  sells 
turnips  of  a  peculiarly  moist  and  stimulating  vari¬ 
ety,  and  his  son  Bill,  who  makes — who  raises  them. 
They  would  not  be  so  excited  about  it  if  the  market 
were  not  so  good.  Both  of  them  are  kind-hearted 
and  hospitable,  particularly  hospitable.  When  you 
visit  Bill  at  his  rural  place  of  business,  back  of  Jim 
Price’s  “thrown-out”  field,  he  never  lets  you  go  away 
thirsty,  even  though — 

No,  no,  Gentle  Reader,  you  can’t  drink  that! 
That’s  150  proof  alcohol!  Bill  will  give  you  some¬ 
thing.  He’s  just  starting  a  run,  you  see,  and  the 
stuff  has  to  be  blended.  It  all  looks  alike  when 
it  comes  trickling  from  the  worm,  but  it  varies 
almost  100  per  cent,  so  you  can’t  just  pick  up  a 
cup  and  catch  it  like  that  and  be  sure  of  getting 
what  you  want. 

You  see  that  little  bottle  with  a  string  around 
its  neck,  hanging  on  a  nail  at  the  corner  of  this 


big  dry-goods  box?  That’s  to  test  the  bead  to  know 
how  it’s  running.  It  isn’t  really  a  dry-goods  box, 
you  will  observe.  It’s  homemade  and  holds  water. 
And  that  isn’t  all  it  holds  either.  Bill’s  got  it  raised 
off  the  ground  on  those  crisscross  logs,  you  see,  so 
he  can  set  his  lard  can  under  the  drip — that  drip  s 
the  important  part.  Reach  your  hand  up  into  the  box 
and  try  the  temperature  of  the  water — she  s  getting 
pretty  warm,  Bill;  give  me  the  bucket  and  I  11  cool 
her  off  a  bit— oh,  you’ll  do  it?  All  right. 

Careful — you’ll  get  yourself  splashed!  Of  course, 
when  he  pours  in  a  fresh  bucketful,  a  bucketful  has 
to  run  out  over  the  top.  It  makes  it  rather  messy 
and  nasty  to  slop  around  in — I’ve  told  Bill  he’ll  have 
the  Health  Department  after  him.  Why  does  he 
have  to  do  it?  My  dear  Gentle  Reader,  don’t  you 
understand  yet — the  “worm”  is  there  in  that  box 
and  needs  lots  of  cold  water.  No,  it  doesn’t  have 
to  be  running  water;  all  that’s  required  is  to  have 
your  worm  immersed  in  water  of  a  sufficiently  low 
temperature  to  condense  the  steam  in  its  insides 
so  it  will  run  out  through  this  rude  faucet  here — 
Bill,  you  explain  it  all  to  this  gentle  stranger.  You 
understand  it  a  little  better  than  I  do. 

Making  a  Rur 

“TF  you’ll  step  back  here  to  my  beer  boxes”  (Bill 

I  speaks  with  a  pleasing  modesty  coupled  with  con¬ 
scious  pride.  When  it  comes  to  making  blue-john 
Bill’s  the  man  who  knows  and  knows  that  he  knows) , 
“I’ll  show  you  in  a  couple  o’  minutes  jest  how  long 
a  journey  it  is  from  mash  to  moonshine.  You  see 
this  here  mixture — ”  We  did,  and  Mr.  Gentle  Reader 
went  white.  For  he’d  just  been  drinking  some  of 
what  had  been  made  of  it.  I  was  conscious  of  a 
slight  inner  uneasiness  myself ;  there  were  a  lot  more 
of  them  in  it  this  time  than  there  had  been  when 
I  had  seen  it  before!  Flies,  yellowjackets,  hornets— 
every  insect  that  roams  the  air  and  is  to  be  attracted 
by  the  smell  of  a  “sweet  mash,”  together  with  a  few 
katydids  and  grasshoppers  whose  jump  had  landed 
short.  Not  dozens  of  these  bees  and  things,  but  hun¬ 
dreds — for  all  I  know,  thousands!  The  top  of  Bill’s 
box  of  beer  had  an  area  of  probably  four  feet  square, 
and  you  couldn’t  put  your  finger  down  without  step¬ 
ping  on  one.  Dead  and  alive.  .  And  the  yellow  oil 
had  run  out  of  the — yellowjackets,  I  suppose — and 
was  floating  around  on  top  of  the  scum  which  comes 
from  the  fermenting  of  the  mash,  just  the  same  kind 


of  scum  that  rises  on  homemade  yeast.  The  “beer" 
itself  is  something  of  the  nature  of  yeast,  with  other 
things  added. 

“Surely — ”  stammered  Gentle  Reader — “surely  you 
don’t  intend  to  put  this  in?” 

“Hit’s  what  gives  it  the  flavor!”  said  Bill  heartily. 
He  tipped  his  head  a  trifle  in  my  direction  and 
winked.  “You  see,  hit’s  thisaway,”  he  continued 
gravely  instructive,  “you  fellers  that  drinks  it  don  t 
give  us  fellers  that  makes  it  time  to  let  our  licker 
meller  like  it  ort.  Licker  certainly  needs  to  git  some 
age  on  it  ’fore  hit’s  drunk.  You’ve  poured  it  down 
your  own  throat,  I  reckon,  when  it  went  like  hit 
were  oiled?  ^Yell,  us  moonshiners  has  discovered 
that  yaller jacket  oil — ” 

Gentle  Reader  stooped  and  picked  up  a  rock.  Bill 
saw  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes  and  quit.  You  can  t 
string  a  gentle  reader — not  very  far. 

“Well,  sometimes  we  skim  the  worst  of  ’em  off,” 
Bill  admitted.  “Now,  this  here  mash — we  generally 
call  it  beer — goes  from  this  box — we  call  ’em  beer 
vats — into  the  pot  yonder.  I’ve  got  a  heater  box 
thar,  you  see,  with  my  steam  pipe  running  through 
it;  hit  heats  the  beer  before  goin’  into  the  pot, 
and’s  a  timesaver,  but  ain’t  necessary.  The  pot  here, 
some  calls  it  a  boiler,  is  made  of  copper  and  mor¬ 
tared  right  into  the  top  of  the  furnace;  hit’s  emptied 
here  at  this  bunghole  into  this  here  ‘slop’  box.  ‘Slop’ 
is  used  over  several  times  by  adding  to  it.  You  git 
more  out  of  it  the  second  and  third  luns  than  you 
do  the  first.  And  after  that  the  hogs  gits  fat  on  it. 
You  can’t  find  a  hog  that’s  for  prohibition  nowhere 
in  these  mountains. 

“My  pot’s  got  a  capacity  of  fifty-four  gallons 
more’n  a  barrel.  Hit’ll  run  off  seven  to  nine  gallons 
of  licker.  Hit’s  got  this  high,  removable  cap  at  the 
top,  you  c’n  see,  for  filling.  Hit’s  put  on  and  sealed 
with  a  daub  of  flour  paste  that  dries  and  makes  a 
steam-tight  joint.  The  pipe  running  out  from  it  is 
called  the  cap  arm  and  carries  the  steam-bearing 
vapors  that  gathers  over  the  boiling  beer  to  the 
thumper — that’s  this  here  barrel — and  then  on  to 
the  worm.  The  thumper  ain’t  essential  either,  but 
hit’s  another  timesaver.  You  c’n  pour  your  ‘back- 
in’s’  back  in  it  with  a  bucketful  or  two  of  hot  beei , 
and  the  steam  from  the  pot  boils  it  as  it  goes  through 
and  you  get  a  double  condensation.  When  hit’s  first 
filled  and  the  steam  rushes  in  from  the  pot  hit  11 
thump  and  gobble  in  thar — some  calls  it  a  ‘gobbler 
’stid  of  a  thumper.  (Continued  on  page  3-) 


Harding  only  asks  that  Ohio  remain  true 

the  danger  to  American  institutions,  involved  in  the 
radical  labor  activities  of  his  own  State.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  make  speeches  on  the  subject  in  the  Senate, 
speeches  which  had  the  strength  of  a  man  who  is 
intensely  worked  up  on  one  subject.  His  speeches 
in  the  Senate  attracted  the  attention  of  persons  who 
shared  his  view  that  the  more  radical  labor  activi¬ 
ties  are  a  danger.  They  began  to  write  him  let¬ 
ters  of  commendation;  they  began  to  invite  him 
to  come  and  make  speeches  to  them.  Finally  they 
began  to  urge  him  to  run  for  the  presidency,  and 
at  length  he  announced  himself. 

Pershing  Seems  Really  Averse 

AMONG  military  men,  among  persons  who  had  any 
official  connection  with  the  war  in  Europe,  there 
is,  of  course,  just  one  man  who  stands  out. 
(Wood  is  the  case  of  a  military  man  whose  friends 
make  a  certain  amount  of  political  capital  out  of 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  get  to  France.) 

Two  years  ago,  while  the  war  was  still  on,  and 
when  the  American  army  was  just  getting  into  its 
stride  in  France,  nearly  anybody  would  have  told 
you  that  Pershing  was  sure  to  play  in  future  Ameri¬ 
can  politics  the  part  of  the  military  hero,  the  part 
that  Grant,  for  example,  played  after  the  Civil  War. 
At  this  moment  that  is  turning  out  not  to  be  the 
case.  There  are  two  reasons  for  the  relatively  in¬ 
conspicuous  position  which  Pershing’s  name  has  in 
all  discussions  of  the  presidency.  One  reason  is  that 
the  war  did  not  last  long  enough  for  him  to  become 
a  political  hero.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  just  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  on  Pershing’s  fortunes  if 
the  war  had  gone  on.  Conceivably,  it  might  have 
been  either  one  of  two  very  different  effects:  For 
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one,  the  country  might  have  become  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  might  have  set  up  an 
agitation  which  would  have  caused  Pershing’s  recall. 
In  that  event  Pershing’s  fame  would  have  gone  the 
way  of  those  early  Civil  War  generals,  like  Hooker 
and  Burnside.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American 
army  in  France  might  have  gone  on  from  success  to 
success  and  Pershing  might  have  become  a  military 
hero.  But  the  war  stopped  before  we  were  really  into 
it,  before  we  were  really  into  it  either  physically  or 
emotionally.  The  war  did  not  go  on  long  enough 
for  us  to  develop  a  high  emotion  for  any  one  man. 

Pershing  has  created  the  impression,  among  those 
who  have  observed  him  closely,  of  not  wanting  to 
run  for  the  presidency.  He  has  created  that  im¬ 
pression  among  newspaper  men  who  have  been  near 
him.  To  persons  who  have  talked  to  him  about  it, 
he  has  replied  that  he  did  not  want  to  think  about 
it,  that  his  idea  of  an  agreeable  career  was  to  take 
any  job  that  came  to  him  and  do  it  well,  then  take 
the  next  job  that  came  to  him  and  do  that  well. 
That  is  what  he  has  said  to  people  who  talked  to 
him,  but  he  has  given  also  the  impression  of  having 
a  personal  aversion  to  being  involved  in  a  presi¬ 
dential  campaign. 

Lowden’s  candidacy  is  just  now,  next  tb  Wood’s, 
the  most  formidable.  But  formidableness  now  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  formidableness  next  June.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  both  Lowden  and  Wood  will  turn  up  at 
Chicago  with  impressive  numbers  of  delegates.  Low¬ 
den  has  a  large  start  in  the  delegates  from  his  own 
large  State;  and  Wood,  while  he  comes  from  a  small 
State,  New  Hampshire,  will  have  a  large  number  of 
delegates  because  of  the  unusual  amount  of  prelim¬ 
inary  work  that  has  been  done  in  his  behalf.  Prob¬ 
ably  these  two  will  each  have  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  delegates.  And  each  of  them  will  probably 
have  more  delegates  than  any  other  one  candidate. 
But  that  does  not  imply  that  the  nomination  must 
necessarily  go  to  either  of  these  men. 

As  I  have  said  before,  basing  one’s  guess  on  the 
facts  as  they  were  on,  say,  January  1,  the  nominees 
probably  won’t  be  known  until  the  third  day  of  the 
conventions.  It  is  a  year  of  flux,  when  no  one  man  in 
either  party  has  a  following  sufficiently  large  and  com¬ 
pact  to  make  his  nomination  even  approximately  sure. 
And,  aside  from  Wilson  and  Bryan,  there  is  no  one 
in  either  party  whose  leadership  is  so  well  intrenched 
as  to  make  it  certain  that  the  candidate  favored  by 
that  leader  will  win.  Conceivably,  the  nomination 
in  both  the  parties  could  go  to  men  whose  names  are 
not  yet  mentioned.  Just  now,  for  example ,  the 
names  of  Hughes  and  Taft  are  rarely  heard  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Republican  nomination.  But,  as  the 
convention  comes  closer,  and  as  the  gravity  of  the 
coming  four  years  in  our  national  life  becomes  more 
apparent,  it  is  certain  that  Republican  leaders  with 
a  serious  view  of  their  responsibilities  will  come 
to  think  of  men  who,  like  Hughes  and  Taft,  are 
equipped  with  training  and  experience.  How  much 
the  present  is  a  period  of  flux  is  proved  by  one  candi¬ 
dacy,  that  of  Coolidge.  Here  is  a  man  with  a  strictly 
local  reputation,  unknown  outside  his  own  State,  who, 
because  of  a  single  episode,  is  suddenly  discussed 


Lowden  has  Illinois  delegates  as  nucleus 

as  a  possibility  of  equal  rank  with  all  other  possi¬ 
bilities.  That  could  only  happen  in  such  a  year  as 
this.  It  is  a  year  in  which  any  man  can  throw  his 
hat  into  the  ring,  in  which  any  State,  or  any  group 
of  citizens  in  any  State  having  a  sense  of  local  pride, 
can  put  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the  State  into  the 
running  as  a  national  figure. 

There  is  one  man  in  the  running  for  the  Repub¬ 
lican  nomination  who  is  seriously  discussed  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  big  cities  as  the  likely  winner.  I 
happen  to  know  something  of  the  inception  of  that 
man’s  candidacy.  He  was  a  friend  of  anqther  man 
who  was  already  a  candidate;  and  before  he  made 
his  own  announcement  he  called  on  his  friend  and 
explained  to  him  that  he  didn’t  expect  to  try  to  get 
any  delegates  outside  his  own  State;  that  he  was 
announcing  his  candidacy,  not  with  the  wish  or  in¬ 
tention  of  getting  the  nomination,  but  merely  for 
the  effect  the  announcement  would  have  on  the  local 
politics  of  his  home  State. 

Hoover  Always  Mentioned 

A  GOOD  many  folks  talk  about  Hoover  as  a  presi¬ 
dential  possibility.  I  have  traveled  up  and  down 
the  country  a  great  deal  in  the  last  six  months, 
and  wherever  people  talked  politics  Hoover  was  usu¬ 
ally  among  the  first  three  or  four  names  mentioned 
as  possibilities.  But  Hoover  as  a  possibility  is  one 
thing  when  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
gossip  of  the  country — and  is  quite  another  thing 
when  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  inner 
circle  at  Washington. 

Throughout  the  country,  whenever  anybody  talks 
Hoover,  they  talk  of  him  in  terms  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination.  ( Continued  on  page  24) 
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~\TOTE  the  absence  of  the  usual  hand  gear 
-L  V  shift  lever,  ‘Premier's  gears  are  shifted 
eleflrically  by  means  of  a  small  lever  on  the 
control  quadrant  — no  larger  than  the  gas  or 
spark  lever,  and  requiring  no  more  effort  in 
its  operation.  The  instrument  board  is  note¬ 
worthy  because  of  its  completeness  and  the 
quality  of  the  instruments,  which  include 
Waltham’s  best  motor  clock,  a  75-mile  speed¬ 
ometer,  ammeter,  oil  gauge,  extension  dash 
and  trouble  light,  and  Delco  control  set. 


WHILE  the  great  mass  of  automobile  users 
today  still  employ  the  motor  car  merely 
as  a  means  of  getting  about,  there  are  those  who 
seek  to  express  in  the  equipages  they  own, 
something  of  the  finer  impulses  and  of  the  finer 
ideals  that  guide  them  in  the  choosing  of  their 
friends  and  of  their  homes.  To  such  as  these, 
the  present  post-war  series  of  Premier  motor 
cars  will  make  resistless  appeal.  The  aluminum 
motor  and  Cutler-Hammer  electrically  con¬ 
trolled  magnetic  gear  shift  are  exclusive  with 
Premier. 
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He  held  his  revolver  ready.  He  moved 
to  one  side  and  paused.  For  some  mo¬ 
ments  the  silence  was  broken  only  by 
the  drumming  of  his  pulse  in  his  ears. 
He  realized  it  was  not  unlikely  that  the 
cellar  was  empty  save  for  himself,  i  he 
men  might  have  led  Nora  into  it  as  a 
trick  to  confuse  the  police.  Nora  s  cry 
might  have  marked  their  departure  by 
some  ingeniously  contrived 
exit.  As  his  own  immediate 
danger  appeared  to  diminish, 
his  disappointment  and  anx¬ 
iety  increased.  He  had  been 
prepared  to  risk  everything 
for  Nora.  As  if  it  had  actu¬ 
ally  been  prolonged  to  this 
moment, her  cry  still  vibrated 
in  his  brain.  Inaction  was 
no  longer  bearable.  He  must 
assure  himself  that  the  cel- 
lar  was,  indeed,  empty.  He 
must  find  that  exit  and  con¬ 
tinue  his  pursuit.  He  stepped 
forward. 

Light  flashed,  and  from  the 
sudden,  sparkling  confusion 
a  remembered  laugh  jeered 
at  him. 

Four  shadowy  figures  stood 
in  front  of  him,  holding  the 
flashlights.  Behind  the  blind¬ 
ing  barrier  he  could  make 
out  Nora,  pinned  against  a 
stained  and  rugged  wall.  And 
the  brute  George  was  at  her 
side,  his  muscular  hands  on 
her  arms.  Slim  stepped  out 
of  the  obscurity,  moving  for 
Garth  with  a  stealth  and  an 
evenness  nearly  catlike. 

Garth  raised  his  revolver, 
strengthened  by  the  knowl- 
edge  that  the  inspector  with 
many  men  would  soon  be 
tearing  through  the  cellar 
doors.  If  only  he  could  post¬ 
pone  the  issue  for  himself — 
fight  for  time  until  that  sav¬ 
ing  moment !  There  lay  Nora  s 
best  chance,  but  her  igno¬ 
rance  of  such  a  possibility 
couldn’t  account  for  the  hor- 
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far.  Slim  stooped  and  stared  at  him, 
his  eyes  exposing  a  measureless  re¬ 
sentment. 

“Thanks  for  walking  into  our  parlor, 


“Since  you  found  a  gray  mask  so  be¬ 
coming,  Garth,”  he  snarled,  it  s  only 
fair  to  give  you  honest  cause  to  wear 
But  you’ll  go  poor  Simmons  one 


one. 


Pipe  your  handsome  beau,  Nora!  You'll  think  I'm  more  your  style  in  about  ten  seconds! 
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stretched  her  hand  toward  Slim,  but 
she  didn’t  touch  the  bottle  or  his  wrist, 
for  the  fluid  filled  the  neck;  was  so 
close  to  the  edge  that  a  quick  contact 
might  have  spilled  it.  George  looked 
on,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  atti¬ 
tude  expressing  satisfaction  at  a  just 
and  long-deferred  punishment. 

Slim  smiled  at  Nora.  He  moved  the 
bottle  a  little.  A  drop  fell. 
Something  tortured  the  skin 
of  Garth’s  cheek.  It  was  as 
if  an  iron  at  white  heat  had 
been  applied  against  his  flesh 
with  a  strong  pressure.  The 
stuff  was  real  enough. 

Again  Slim  moved  the  bot¬ 
tle  sluggishly,  so  that  the 
liquid,  ready  to  trickle  out, 
was  directly  above  Garth’s 
eyes.  Nora  reached  and 
closed  her  hands  about  the 
mouth. 

“Look  out!”  George  warned. 
“You’ll  get  burned.” 

“You  see,  George  won’t 
stand  for  that,”  Slim  said 
slyly. 

“No,  no,  Slim,”  Nora  whis¬ 
pered.  “I’ll  bargain.” 

“You’re  in  a  swell  posi¬ 
tion  to  bargain,”  George 
scoffed. 

The  handcuffs  cut  into 
Garth’s  wrists. 

“You  don’t  think,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  “that  I  was  fool  enough 
to  follow  that  trail  without 
covering  myself?” 

“That  doesn’t  affect  me,” 
Slim  grinned.  “There’s  a  get¬ 
away  from  this  place  no  cop 
will  ever  find.  Now,  Nora! 
Hands  off!” 

But  she  resisted  him. 
“Slim,”  she  said  breathless¬ 
ly,  “you’re  not  a  fool.  You 
must  know  that  I  can  bar¬ 
gain.  Suppose  you  got  clear 
— a  cross  the  border — into 
Canada?  Couldn’t  you  keep 
out  of  trouble  once  you  were 
there?” 


ror  in  her  customarily  emotionless  face. 

“It’s  no  use,”  she  screamed.  'Get 
back,  Jim!  Quick!  Through  the  door 
Slim  was  so  close  that  Garth  could 
see  the  automatic  held  at  his  hip. 

“You’ll  stick  here,  Garth,  came  the 
smooth  tones.  “And  you  might  s  well 

drop  your  gun.”  , .  ,  , 

Garth  saw  George’s  hands  tighten  on 
Nora’s  arm.  He  understood  then  t  e 
real  threat  by  which  they  would  con¬ 
“Hands  off  the  girl!  he  cried. 

But  George  smiled  and  pressed  tighter 
until  Nora  cried  out  involuntarily. 

“That  means,  drop  your  gun.  For 
any  little  damage  you  do  here  Nora  11 

foot  the  bill.”  . 

She  shook  her  head,  but  her  face 
recorded  an  insufferable  pain.  Garth 
knew  that  the  one  shot  for  which  he 
would  have  time  would  spare  her 

nothing.  » 

“I  never  expected  to  see  the  pride  oi 
the  Hennion  gang  slinking  behind  a 
woman’s  skirts,”  he  sneered.  I  sup¬ 
pose  those  are  four  of  the  rats  who 
helped  put  your  breakaway  over.  Six 
against  one,  and  a  woman  for  a 
shield!” 

It  chilled  him  that  the  four  strangers 
exposed  their  faces  to  his  glance  with  a 
contemptuous  indifference.  He  laughed, 
however,  as  Slim  took  his  revolvei. 

“You  giants  must  know  that  you 
haven’t  the  chance  of  a  pretzel  at  a 

Dutch  wedding.”  , 

Slim  affected  not  to  have  heard,  but 
his  gestures  lacked  smoothness. 

“Let’s  see  how  you  enjoy  your  own 
jewelry,  Garth.” 

HE  reached  in  Garth’s  pocket  and 
drew  out  the  pair  of  handcuffs  he 
had  been  certain  to  find  there.  He 
snapped  them  on  the  detective’s  wrists. 
The  four  confederates  lounged  forward, 
produced  stout  cords,  and  bound  them 
about  Garth’s  ankles.  His  momentary 
resistance  was  smothered  by  Nora  s 
sharp  cry:  “Don’t  fight,  Jim! 

His  sense  of  utter  helplessness  in¬ 
creased,  while  the  men,  in  obedience 
to  Slim’s  gestures,  stretched  him  on  the 
floor  The  surface  was  wet,  as  if  the 
ooze  of  the  river  had  penetrated  this 


you  fly  cop.  We  heard  how  you  and  the 
skirt  had  fallen  for  each  other.  We 
guessed,  if  we  gave  you  a  lead  with 
some  of  her  trinkets,  you’d  play  the 
busy  sleuthhound.” 

Nora’s  voice  held  the  quality  of  a  sob. 

“Jim!  Why  did  you  come?” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  forced 
on  himself  a  semblance  of  confidence. 

“Planted  or  not,  the  trail  was  my 
best  chance.” 

Slim  beckoned  to  George. 

“Straight  you’ve  come  to  the  place 
where  I’ve  dreamed  for  months  of  get¬ 
ting  you.” 

Garth  managed  a  grin.  ; 

“Cut  out  the  bum  acting,  Slim.  Let  s 
hear  what  you’ve  got  on  your  mind.” 


pjE  shrank  from  a  reply. 


^  _ _ _ More  and 

jl-m.  more  he  was  impressed  by  the  indif¬ 
ference  with  which  these  confederates 
constantly  revealed  their  faces.  He 
knew,  if  the  inspector  did  not  arrive 
quickly,  he  must  suffer  an  eccentric  and 
barbarous  punishment.  He  tried  to 
forecast  the  penalty,  but  his  imagina¬ 
tion  was  insufficient,  and  his  appraisal 
of  Slim’s  cruelty  too  conservative.  It 
wasn’t  until  George  stepped  forward 
and  Nora  screamed  that  he  guessed  why 
the  others  were  unafraid  of  his  identi¬ 
fication,  that  he  understood  how  his 
situation  might  involve  more  than  life 
and  death.  And  perhaps  the  shambling 
creature  outside  had  put  the  inspector  s 

party  on  the  wrong  track.  , 

George  placed  a  pint  bottle  in  Slim  s 
hand.  A  smoky  liquid  did  not  quite 
fill  it.  Slim  turned  to  the  others,  as¬ 
suming  an  attitude  of  mockery. 

“This  is  the  brave  guy  that  side¬ 
tracked  Simmons  last  summer  and  wore 
the  gray  mask  just  as  if  he  had  some¬ 
thing,  too,  that  would  frighten  women 
and  children.  He’s  the  bull  that  steered 
us  against  the  black  cap  yesterday. 
Let’s  see  how  he  likes  hearing  the  sen¬ 
tence  read  himself.  Only  he  isn’t  going 
to  get  anything  as  comfortable  as  the 
electric  chair.” 

A  laugh  sneered  through  the  cellar. 

“Better  speed  it  up,  Slim,”  George 

advised.  ,  „  ,  ... 

Slim  drew  the  cork  from  the  bottle 
while  his  thin  lips  ceased  to  smile. 


better.  Your  mask  won’t  need  any  eye  ¬ 
holes.” 

Nora  cried  out  again. 

“You  couldn’t  do  it,”  Garth  muttered. 

BENEATH  his  rage  lurked  a  fear  of 
which  he  had  never  dreamed  him¬ 
self  capable.  To  face  death  would  ha\e 
been  so  much  simpler. 

“What’s  in  that  bottle,  Slim?” 

“A  black  cap  for  you,  damn  you. 
Pure  vitriol!” 

He  bent  closer:  “Squirm!  Those 
ropes  and  your  own  handcuffs  will  hold 
you.  You’ll  beg  me  for  a  bullet  before 

I’m  through.”  .  ,  , 

George  twisted  the  girl  so  she  had 
to  watch:  “Pipe  your  handsome  beau, 
Nora!  You’ll  think  I’m  more  your  style 
in  about  ten  seconds.” 

She  shuddered:  “You’re  not  bad 
enough  to  do  that,  Slim! 

“Watch  me,”  he  answered. 

A  complete  satisfaction  blotted  from 
his  eyes  the  fear  he  had  hitherto  nevei 
quite  concealed — the  quiet  fear  of  a 
strong  man  who  acknowledges  his  own 
inevitable  destiny.  Garth  reminded  him 
of  that.  It  was  his  last  weapon. 

“They’ll  get  you,  Slim.  They’re  keep¬ 
ing  the  chair  warm  for  you.  Will  this 
help  then?” 

Slim  laughed.  .  ,  ,  ... 

“Will  it  hurt?  I’ve  waited  for  this 
moment  ever  since  you  and  she  sent  me 
to  rot  in  the  Tombs.  I’ll  pay  old  scores 
while  I  can.” 

With  an  extreme  deliberation  he  com¬ 
menced  to  tip  the  bottle.  The  fluid, 
almost  imperceptibly  approaching  the 
mouth,  exercised  for  Garth  an  irresist¬ 
ible  fascination.  It  was  easy  to  esti¬ 
mate  its  progress.  George  had  been 
right.  In  about  ten  seconds!  And  he 
couldn’t  get  his  chained  hands  to  his 
eyes  He  tried  to  tell  himself  it  was 
impossible  that  that  innocent-appearing 
fluid  in  the  control  of  this  criminal 
could  condemn  him  to  an  unrelieved 
blackness  through  which,  hideously 
scarred,  he  must  grope  henceforth,  a 
thing  repellent  and  past  use. 

The  lights  were  centered  upon  his 
face.  It  struck  him  as  ironic  that  their 
glare  should  hurt  his  eyes. 

Suddenly  Nora  sprang  forward.  She 


Slim  ceased  pulling  at  her  hands.  He 
stared  at  her,  amazed,  casting  aside  his 
last  pretense. 

“What  you  talking  about,  Nora?  I 
know  you’re  clever,  but  there  aren’t  any 
more  miracles.  There’s  no  way  out  of 
this  town  for  us.” 

Her  voice  was  barely  audible:  “Un¬ 
less  my  father  unlocked  the  gates.” 

Slim  started.  Garth  too  answered  to 
a  desire  almost  violent.  Surely  Slim 
would  realize  the  hopelessness  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  inspector’s  complicity,  or,  fail¬ 
ing  that,  would  seek,  as  Garth  did,  for 
the  stratagem  behind  her  plan.  Slim, 
nevertheless,  continued  to  study  her, 
and  the  narrow  face  no  longer  hid  his 
greed  for  life. 

“There’s  no  way  under  heaven  to  get 
the  old  man  to  stand  for  that.” 

She  took  her  hands  from  the  bottle. 
Her  eyes  did  not  waver. 

“No*  one  else  could  do  it,  but  you  know 
how  he  loves  me.  I  could  make  him  do 
it  as  the  price  for  myself  and  Jim.” 

SLIM  laughed  shortly.  “One  thing’s 
certain,”  he  mused.  “If  you  did  get 
away  with  it,  I  could  keep  you  and  the 
inspector  straight.  I’d  take  Garth, 
bound  tight,  some  guns,  and  the  acid 
along  as  gilt-edged  securities.  Hadn’t 
thought  of  that,  eh?  Expected  to  trip 
me,  didn’t  you?  Well,  Nora,  you  have 
let  yourself  in  for  a  dicker,  and,  by  gad, 
I’m  inclined  to  think  it  over,  because 
I’ve  got  you  this  far:  the  minute  you 
played  queer  Garth  would  go  blind  and 
burnt.” 

Nora  conquered  her  disappointment: 
“You’d  swear  to  let  Jim  go  at  the 
border?” 

“On  my  oath  I’d  let  him  go  clean. 
“Not  for  a  million,”  George  broke  in 
angrily.  “She  gets  herself  away,  then 
she  throws  Garth  down  to  see  us  roast 
in  the  chair.  Y’ou  ought  to  know  the 
skirt.  She’d  double-cross  the  devil  him¬ 
self.” 

Garth  waited  for  Slim’s  answer,  his 
gaze  controlled  again  by  the  acid. 

“George,”  Slim  said  slowly,  any 
chance  is  worth  playing  now,  for  we’re 
as  good  as  in  the  chair  already.  And 
I  don’t  believe  she’d  throw  Garth  down. 
( Continued  on  page  36) 
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soon  to  appear 
at  the  better 


motion  picture 
theatres, there  is 
told  in  really  dra- 
matic  form  the 
sublime  story  of 
a  brotner’s  sacri¬ 
fice  for  his  little 
sister  * 

it  is  so  natu¬ 
ral,  so  true  and 
so  engaging  as  to 
move  the  hearts 
of  millions  * 
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The  New  Reo  Sixes 


There  are  four— all  mounted  on  that  new  Reo  Six  chassis  which  has  met  with  si 
an  enthusiastic  reception.  Two  shown  are  the  luxuriously  appointed,  roor 
5-passenger  Sedan  and  the  Touring  Car— also  5-passenger.  Two  others 
4-passenger  Coupe  and  3-passenger  Roadster  are  also  available  now.  We  th 
you  will  agree  these  are  about  the  handsomest  models  ever  designed  by  the  I 
craftsmen.  In  details  of  construction,  in  finish  and  appointments,  they  conforn 

the  well  known  Reo  standards— the  best  and  only  the  best.  In  a  word,  these  R 
are  just  as  good  as  they  look.  Space  forbids  a  detailed  description  of  interior  fin. 
upholstery,  etc. — and  anyway,  you’ll  have  to  see  and  ride  in  these  Reos  to  fi 
appreciate  their  excellence,  Mechanically— what  need  we  say  in  addition  to 

fact  that  they  are  Reos — designed  and  made  in  the  Reo  shops?  ^  Product  therel 

of  the  ripest  experience  and  the  soundest  engineering  practice.  ^1  One  detail  to  wh 
we  would  however  specifically  call  your  attention  is  that  new  Reo  Oiling  Syst< 
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This  does  indeed  mark  an  important  step  in  advance.  ^  An  oiling  system  by 
which  every  part  of  the  chassis — even  spring  bolts — may  be  quickly  and  positively 
lubricated  and  without  soiling  your  clothes  or  hands.  This  is  another  Reo 
innovation  that  will  be  generously  copied,  Ask  your  Reo  distributor  to  show  you 
this  new  oiling  system.  Meantime  we  must  sound  the  usual  Reo  warning  — 
only  the  alert  can  hope  to  be  of  the  elect  who  will  drive  Reos.  €J  Demand,  always 
greater  than  the  possible  output  of  the  big  Lansing  plants,  is  today  greater  than  ever. 
*1  Only  those  who  place  their  orders  at  once  can  hope  for  a  delivery  on  the  date 
desired.  So  don’t  delay.  <J  See  your  Reo  distributor  at  once.  CJ  See  and  ride 
in— and  yourself,  drive — the  particular  Reo  model  that  best  fits  your  fancy  and  your 
needs,  tj  Then  place  your  order.  €J  Make  it  a  definite  order — pay  him  a  deposit — 
and  specify  delivery  date.  ^  For  Reo  dealers  must  make  impartial  deliveries — in 
exact  rotation  as  orders  are  received.  CJ  Today —  won’t  be  a  minute  too  soon. 

'uipment  on  All  Wheels— All  Models 
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With  President  and  Engineer 
Hamiltons  Are  Equally  Popular 

The  railroad  president,  with  his  many  appoint¬ 
ments  and  hurried  trips  ’cross  country ,  finds  an  accu¬ 
rate  watch  one  of  his  greatest  aids. 

And  in  busy  terminals,  in  yards  and  roundhouses, 
in  every  engine  cab,  are  men  who  must  perform 
their  duties  always  with  an  eye  on  the  time.  Un 
the  accuracy  of  the  watches  they  carry  depen  - 
our  safety  when  you  travel-dependa  the  speedy, 
undelayed  progress  of  the  trains  you  take. 

Because  of  their  remarkable  accuracy  ,  H"P*tonZ"Cl£ 
are  in  demand  in  every  branch  of  railroading  -  from “  e 
executive  office  to  the  lonely  signal  tower  Hamilton  popu¬ 
larity  as  a  railroad  timekeeper  has  never  been  excelled. 

But  any  executive,  any  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  be 
efficient  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  day  wor  , 
should  have  a  Hamilton. 

Are  you  planning  to  make  a 
gift?  Then  consider  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  Watch.  There’s  scarcely 
any  occasion,  any  season,  that 
the  Hamilton  would  not  make 
an  appropriate,  and  ideal 
gift. 

There  are  Hamilton  Watches 
for  every  taste— thin  models  and 
wrist  watches  for  men,  watches 
especially  built  for  rough  serv¬ 
ice,  and  ladies’  bracelet  models^ 

The  prices  range  from  $38.00 
to  $200.  Movements,  $20.00 
(in  Canada  $22.00)  and  up. 

And  there’s  accuracy,  beauty, 
and  enduring  service  in  every 
Hamilton.  See  them  at  your 
jeweler's. 

Send  for  “The  Timekeeper." 

There  are  some  interesting  facts 
about  fine  watch-making  in  this 
little  booklet,  and  the  various 
Hamilton  models  are  illustrated 
with  prices. 

HAMILTON  WATCH 
COMPANY 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


The 


i  ...  4 Lackawanna  Limited,  crack 
train  into  New  York  City  on  the  Dela- 
ware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  is 
piloted  by  a  veteran  engineer  and  run 
on  Hamilton  time.  Engineer  Charles 
Stevenson  has  been  at  the  throttle  for 
nearly  three  decades,  and  for  IQ  y  ears 
has  relied  upon  his  Hamilton  H  atch 
Tor  the  right  time. 


“The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America 
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Nicholas  Murray  Butler  offers 
himself  for  the  draft 

The  public  unconsciously  assumes  that 
Hoover  is  a  Democrat  because  he  is  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  a  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration.  But  whenever  j 

proach  the  circles  of  Hoover  s  friends, 
who  think  of  him  m  terms  of  the  presi 
dency  you  find  them  rather  pointed 

and  emphatic  in  making  it  cleamha‘ 

Hoover’s  politics  are  i aot  Jw 

arePthat^  while  tt 
a  citizen  of  California,  and  maintains  a 
residence  there,  he  has  spent  most  of 
his  mature  life  outside  the  country.  He 


Gerard  doesn’t  expect  the 
Junker  vote 

sense  that  should  disqualify  him  from 
nomination  by  the  other  party.  If  h 
is  to  be  nominated  at  all,  he  must  be 
nominated,  not  as  a  politician,  but  as 
a  distinguished  American,  with  a  record 
of  conspicuous  public  service. 

Hoover  Only  If  Necessary 

COMING  to  the  actual  possibility 
either  party  nominating  Hoover, 
facts  are  these:  The  Republican  party 
fr  aders  have  not  the  faintest  intention 
of  nominating  Hoover.  In  their  calcu¬ 
lations  Hoover  cuts  no  figure  what¬ 
ever  That  can  be  taken  for  granted. 
So  far  as  the  officials  and  leaders  of  t  e 


e  United  States"  for  prolonged  ^ they 

periods.  Just  preceding  the  wai  he  «P  M  0f  Hoover.  For  one  rea- 

was  a  resident  of  London.  When  Sen-  will  nave  n  ^  a 

ffiSer a^tin^  ^Kere\^Jr^^a»W 

they  choose  ^ nominate.^ Unde^ su^ 

Vv  iict  i.  y  _ that 


he  was  a  “Liberal”  that 

is  to  say,  that  Hoover  re¬ 
plied  in  terms  of  British 

politics.  Senator  Reed  was 

trying  to  make  out 
Mr.  Hoover  was,  if  not  an 
English  subject,  at  least 
an  expatriated  American. 
There  is  no  substance  in 
this,  however.  Hoover  s 
prolonged  absences  from 
America  undoubtedly  have 
prevented  his  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  American 
politics.  His  friends  now 
say  that,  so  far  as  he  did 
participate,  it  was  usual  y 
as  a  Republican,  and  they 
specifically  state  that 
was  a  contributor  to  an 
anti -Tammany  campaign 
in  New  York  City  m  1912. 
Hoover’s  friends  are  par¬ 
ticular  to  speak  of  him 
as  being  a  Republican. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  a 
belief  that  a  Republican 
nomination  is  more  valu¬ 
able  than  a  Democratic 
nomination  is  a  g  u  ®  s  s 
which  may  be  left  to  those 
who  are  skilled  in  the  sub¬ 
tleties  of  human  motives. 
The  net  of  it  is  that  it 
Hoover  is  to  have  any 

nomination  at  all  it  rmg 

just  as  well  be  Jfom. 
party  as  from  the  other. 
He  has  not  been  a  partisan 
of  either  party  in  any 


Attorney  General  Palmer 
has  lead  among  Adminis¬ 
tration  men 


lOOSe  LO  iiummovc.  “ "  .  . 

circumstances  their  point  ot 
view  is,  why  nominate  an  out¬ 
sider?  They  are  not  going  to 
nominate  anybody  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  lodge,  so  to  speak. 
Only  desperate  straits  would 
cause  them  to  turn 
to  Hoover.  They 
would  only  name 
Hoover  if  they  felt 
that  he  was  their 
last  and  only 
chance  of  picking 
a  winner.  Under 
the  circumstances 

as  they  now  seem, 
there  is  not  any 
possibility  of  a  con- 
vention  dominated 
by  the  regular 
Republican  leaders 
paying  the  faintest 
heed  to  Hoover. 
For  another  reason,  these 
Republican  leaders  have  a 
grievance  against  Hoovei . 
They  point  out  that  Hoover 
has  been  holding  office  un¬ 
der  a  Democratic  admin¬ 
istration,  as  an  appointee 
of  a  Democratic  president. 
From  their  point  of  view 
that  makes  Hoover  a 
Democrat.  But  further 
than  that,  the  Republican 
leaders  point  out  that 
Hoover  indorsed  that  fa¬ 
mous  call  which  President 
Wilson  sent  out  just  before 
( Continued  on  page  2o; 
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The  proof  that  one  plus  one 
is  more  than  two 


IF  every  addition  to  the  power  output  of  America’s  industries  called  for  a 
corresponding  increase  in  fuel  consumption,  our  boasted  industrial  progress 
would  be  a  mammoth  conceit. 


A  plant  that  can  double  its  output  only  by  doubling  its  fuel  consumption 
adds  far  less  than  it  should  to  the  general  wealth  or  to  the  bigger  interests  of 
those  it  serves. 


Through  — 

Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 
INSULATION 

that  keeps  the  heat  where  it  belongs 

CEMENTS 

that  make  boiler  walls  leak  proof 

ROOFINGS 

that  cut  down  fire  risks 

PACKINGS 

that  save  power  waste 

LININGS 

that  make  brakes  safe  . 

FIRE 

PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


Each  year  engineering  contributes  new 
devices,  new  methods  and  new  knowledge 
that  add  to  the  great  total  of  all  technical 
knowledge  and  so  tends  to  overcome  the 
apparent  necessity  of  applying  twice  the 
cause  to  get  twice  the  effect. 

Plants  no  longer  need  to  double  their  coal 
bill  to  get  twice  the  power.  Roughly  they 
less  than  double  it  and  get  twice  the  result, 
or  they  double  the  input  and  get  better  than 
twice  the  output — not  by  burning  more  fuel 
wastefully,  but  by  cutting  fuel  losses 
through  insulation  knowledge  and  materials. 

Johns- Man ville  Asbestos  in  its  wide  usage 
in  heat  insulation  has  become  a  great  ally 
to  fuel,  in  accomplishing  this.  Nor  does  its 
use  stop  there,  for  in  various  combinations 


with  allied  materials  it  furthers  plant  effi¬ 
ciency,  in  packings  that  prevent  leakage  and 
prevent  friction  and  again  in  high  -  heat 
cements  so  necessary  to  boiler  furnace  oper¬ 
ation.  More  and  more  as  knowledge  gains, 
Asbestos  becomes  the  bodyguard  of  fuel 
through  products  like  these: 

Asbestos  and  85%  magnesia  insulations 
for  steam  and  hot  water  piping;  Aertite  Boiler 
Wall  Coating  for  boiler  wall  exteriors;  High 
Temperature  (Refractory) Cements  for  boiler 
settings;  Asbestos  Sheets  and  Blocks  for  in¬ 
sulating  hot  surfaces;  Insulating  Cements; 
Monolithic  Boiler  Baffle  Walls — tight,  dur¬ 
able,  easy  to  install — prevent  short-circuiting 
of  hot  gases;  Sea  Ring  Packing — eliminates 
unnecessary  friction  between  rod  or  plunger 
and  packing. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  New  York  City 

10  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 
For  Canada,  Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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This  is  an  actual  photogra 
of  the  impression  left  on 
snowy  street  by  the  Good¬ 
year  All-Weather  Tread 
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In  winter’s  snow  as 
in  tropical  sand, 
wherever  roads  lead 
and  motor  cars  fol¬ 
low,  it  is  written  in 
the  clean  sharp 
characters  of  the 
Goodyear  All- 
Weather  Tread  that 
more  people  ride  on 
GoodyearTires  than 
on  any  other  kind. 
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Forms  Peroxide 
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DESTROYS  DECAYGERMS 

Creates  lime  water 

Releases  refreshing 

in  the  mouth 
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does  all  these  things. 

SOME  dentifrices  only  whiten  teeth. 

Others  merely  correct  mouth 
acidity.  Some  dentifrices  destroy  de¬ 
cay  germs — others  merely  taste  good 
— but  McKesson  &  Robbins  CALOX 
does  all  these  things. 

McK&R  CALOX  whitens  and  purifies.  When 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  mouth  fluids,  small 
quantities  of  diluted  hydrogen  peroxide  form. 
This  peroxide  not  only  harmlessly  whitens  the 
teeth,  but  also  is  an  antiseptic  and  germicide. 

McK&R  CALOX  eliminates  mouth  acids. 
When  CALOX  comes  in  c.ontact  with  the 
mouth  fluids,  it  also  forms  lime  water.  Lime 
water  for  years  has  been  the  safest  acidity  cor¬ 
rective. 

McK&R  CALOX  destroys  decay -germs. 
CALOX  is  the  oxygen  dentifrice.  Oxygen 
penetrates  to  every  part  of  the  mouth  and 
destroys  decay-germs. 

McK&R  CALOX  contains  no  gritty  sub¬ 
stances  that  can  injure  the  teeth.  To  prove  it 
sprinkle  a  little  in  the  palm  of  your  hand,  then 
rub  it  gently  with  the  finger  of  your  other  hand. 
The  powder  vanishes  entirely  and  not  a  particle 
of  grit  remains. 


Buy  McK&R  CALOX  at 
your  druggists.  He  also  sells 
manv  of  the  famous  McK  &  R 
Health  Helps. 

McKesson  &  robbins 

INCORPORATED 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS 

New  York 
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the  elections  of  1918,  asking  the  country 
to  give  him  a  Democratic  Congress.  That 
call  was,  and  is,  a  standing  grievance 
against  Wilson,  and  because  Hoover  in¬ 
dorsed  that  call,  he  shares,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Republican  leaders, 
the  odium  that  is  attached  to  it. 

No.  If  Hoover  is  to  get  any  nomina¬ 
tion  through  the  willing  action  of  party 
leaders,  it  must  be  the  Democratic  nom¬ 
ination.  The  Democratic  leaders  do  talk 
about  him  some.  Some,  but  not  much. 
They  would  name  him  if  they  thought 
that  his  name,  and  his  alone,  might  give 
them  a  fighting  chance.  They,  like  the 
Republican  leaders,  are  politicians,  and 
they  do  not  want  to  go  so  far  outside 
the  party  lines  for  a  nominee.  But,  un¬ 
like  the  Republican  leaders,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  chieftains  do  not  feel  that  they 
have  a  cinch.  They  might  conceivably 
turn  to  Hoover  as  a 
last  chance. 

So  much  for  the  way 
the  politicians  feel 
about  Hoover.  But 
Hoover  is  himself  a 
man  of  occasional 
Napoleonic  impulses. 

And  he  has  friends  who 
are  of  the  same  preg¬ 
nant  temperament.  It 
is  within  possibility 
that  Hoover’s  friends, 
seeing  the  state  of  flux 
in  both  parties,  might 
determine  to  go  after 
either  one  nomination 
or  the  other.  If  they 
should  do  it  at  all,  they 
would  do  it  aggressive¬ 
ly,  even  spectacularly. 

They  would  inject  more 


Continued  from  page  24 

excitement  into  the  coming  six  months 
than  is  likely  to  come  from  any  other 
source  now  apparent. 

There  is  much  talk  of  a  third  party 
— of  third  parties,  to  be  exact.  The 
Committee  of  Forty-eight  meets  in  St. 
Louis,  and  the  newspapers  see  a  new 
and  important  element  in  the  situation. 
Some  folks  meet  in  Chicago  and  organ¬ 
ize  what  they  call  a  Labor  Party;  and 
immediately  journalists  of  the  more 
radical  sort  begin  to  create  a  public  at¬ 
mosphere  which  would  lead  the  inex¬ 
perienced  to  believe  that  this  presiden¬ 
tial  year  is  going  to  be  different  from 
presidential  years  of  the  past.  There 
is  nothing  in  it.  There  is  never  any¬ 
thing  in  third-party  movements  in 
America.  The  Progressive  party  was 
not  strictly  a  third  party;  it  was  a 
split  in  the  Republican  party.  Except 
the  Progressives,  no  third 
party  in  America  ever  polled 
as  much  as  10  per  cent  of 
the  vote.  The  People’s  party 
in  1892  was  the  most  for¬ 
midable  third  party  we  ever 
had  in  America,  and  it  only 
polled  about  8  per  cent  of  the 
vote.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  electorate 
doesn’t  take  kindly 
to  third  parties. 

It  is  a  safe  pre¬ 
diction  that  all  the 
third  parties  com¬ 
bined,  including  the 
Socialists  and  the 
Non-Partisan 
League,  will  not  this 
year  poll  as  much  as 
3  per  cent  of  the 
total  vote. 


Goodrich  would  get  down  earl> 
to  work  if  elected 
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tion  not  to  dance  with  Marsden 
through  a  whole  evening  at  the  club. 
And  it  wasn’t  her  fault  if  she  happened 
to  be  having  tea  with  some  girls  in  New 
York,  and  Marsden  and  some  other  men 
came  along  and  carried  them  off  to  an¬ 
other  hotel,  where  there  was  music.  It 
was  foolish  of  her  not  to  tell  Bob  but 
it  was  despicable  of  some  one  else,  un¬ 
known,  who  had  seen  them,  to  report 
the  thing  to  him,  just  as  if  she  wouldn’t 
tell  him! 

Naturally  there  was  talk  about  her 
and  Marsden  —  absurd,  unwarranted 
talk.  But  she  wouldn’t  defend  herself 
against  accusations  that  were  only  in 
Bob’s  eyes;  never,  any  more,  on  his 
tongue.  It  was  a  silly,  wretched  busi- 
ness,  any  way  you  looked  at  it.  She 
hated  the  sight  of  Marsden  before 
long;  danced  with  him,  when  she  did, 
which  really  wasn’t  often,  in  a  spirit 
of  sheer  defiance;  snubbed  him  without 
mercy  when  there  was  no  one  to  see 
her  do  it. 


BUT  other  things  kept  on  turning 
up.  They  wouldn’t  have  mattered 
had  the  relation  between  Bob  and  Mar¬ 
gery  been  that  old,  good  one  of  fellow¬ 
ship  and  mutual  trust  and  liking.  As 
matters  were  now,  each  was  suspi¬ 
cious  of  the  other;  neither  would  give 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Margery 
resented,  furiously,  things  Bob  said 
about  the  house;  magnified  a  casual 
remark  that  a  steak  was  overdone  into 
an  attack  upon  her  housekeeping.  Bob, 
going  over1  a  month’s  bills,  exploded 
about  Margery’s  extravagance  —  only 
to  find,  when  she  came  to  look  at  the 
bill,  that  a  dozen  items  bought  by  some 
one  else  had,  by  mistake,  been  charged 
to  her! 

Life  rasped,  though,  aside  from  the 
things  each  of  them  did  to  annoy  or 
fret  the  other.  From  month  to  month 
there  were  appalling  increases  in  the 
bills.  It  irked  Margery  to  have  to  sit 
down  and  point  out  tbat  sbe  bad  been 
buying  no  more  than  before — to  com¬ 
pare  prices  with  those  of  the  previous 
month.  It  was  all  petty,  and  sordid, 
and  ugly,  and  they  both  hated  it.  It 


Continued  from  page  9 

would  have  been  all  very  well,  had  they 
taken  it  together.  But  that  was  just 
what  they  couldn’t  do,  any  more. 

Oh,  there  were  interludes,  of  course! 
There  was  one  of  the  nastiest  of  their 
quarrels — which  began  with  some  ab¬ 
surd  discussion  of  an  invitation  neither 
of  them  really  wanted  to  accept.  They 
changed  sides  three  or  four  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  argument.  And  suddenly  Bob, 
grinning,  taxed  Margery  with  her  latest 
shift.  “Look  here — two  minutes  ago  you 
said  I  was  forcing  you  to  go!  And  now 
you’re  trying  to  make  me  go.  Mar¬ 
gery — we’re  just  having  a  scrap  for  the 
sake  of  scrapping — ” 

“I’m  not — ”  she  began  defiantly. 
Something  about  the  way  he  looked 
at  her  checked  her  words.  He  was 
coming  toward  her.  She  trembled  a 
little,  and  closed  her  eyes.  And  the 
next  moment  he  had  caught  her  to  him; 
his  arms  were  crushing  her;  his  lips 
were  seeking  hers,  thirstily. 

“Oh,  Bob — ”  she  said,  a  little  later. 
“Dear — why  do  we  act  so?  Let’s  try — ” 
“We’re  going  to,”  he  said,  rather 
grimly.  “Margery — I  love  you.  And 
you  love  me,  don’t  you?” 

“Oh,  I  do — I  do — ”  she  cried.  She  drew 
him  to  her  again;  again  their  lips  met. 

But  the  next  day  there  was  some¬ 
thing  else  that  set  the  discordant 
strings  to  jangling  once  more.  .  .  . 

So  they  went  on.  They  quarreled  and 
made  up.  And  quarreled  again.  And 
each  of  them  was  beginning,  at  last,  to 
wonder  how  long  it  would  go  on,  how 
the  final  break  would  come.  They  were 
in  the  breakers ;  they  had  nearly  crossed 
the  gulf.  And  they  couldn’t  come  to¬ 
gether  and  stay  together.  That  was 
the  tragedy  of  it.  Each  of  them  was 
beginning  to  see  that — to  diagnose  the 
disease  that  had  attacked  their  mai- 
riage.  But  neither  could  find  a  cure. 
They  had  the  most  absurd  ideas.  Bob, 
quite  seriously,  thought  of  throwing  up 
his  job,  telling  Margery  they  were 
bankrupt,  trying  to  make  a  new  start 
with  her  somewhere  else.  But  you 
can’t  do  that  sort  of  thing;  thousands 
of  obstacles  stand  in  the  way.  And 
( Continued  on  page  31) 
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Correct 

Automobile  Lubrication 


//fw  engine  results  have  built  up  America’s 
supremacy  in  Scientific  Lubrication 


A  LEADING  British  manufacturer 
of  airplanes  recently  was  arranging 
the  details  of  a  proposed  flight  from 
Bristol,  England,  to  Port  Darwin,  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Supplies  of  fuel  were  essential.  Cor¬ 
rect  lubrication  was  vital. 

Remembering  the  supremacy  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  in  Scientific  Lubrication,  he  sent 
to  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  nearest 
office  this  list  of  the  cities  where  he  would 
require  oil : 

Bristol,  England;  Lyons,  France;  Flor¬ 
ence,  Italy;  Salonica,  Greece;  Constantin¬ 
ople,  Turkey;  Sivas,  Babahan,  Persia;  Kar¬ 
achi,  Bunder  Abbas,  Del  hi,  and  Calcutta,  I  n- 
dia;  Rangoon,  Burma;  Batavia,Tabanenand 
Enden,East  Indies;  Port  Darwin,  Australia. 
At  every  one  of  these  points,  or  close  at 


hand.  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  were  obtainable. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  have  established 
America’s  supremacy  in  the  Scientific  Lu¬ 
brication  of  all  automotive  equipment  be¬ 
cause  of  engine  results. 

The  further  a  motorist  is  from  expert 
service,  the  more  careful  he  must  be  to 
secure  engine  results. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  when  used  as  spec¬ 
ified  in  the  Chart  give  full  protection  to  all 
frictional  surfaces.  They  increase  gasoline 
mileage,  insure  full  power  and  last  longer 
than  other  oils. 

If  you  feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  get 
better  engine  results  from  your  own  auto¬ 
mobile^  we  suggest  that  you  consult  the 
Chart  at  the  right. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  engine  lubrication  are  ; 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  *  E” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

The  chart  below  indicates  the  grade  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of 
Engineers.  The  recommendations  cover  all  models 
of  both  passenger  and  commercial  vehicles  unless 
otherwise  noted.  If  your  car  is  not  listed  in  this 
partial  chart,  send  for  booklet  “Correct  Lubrica¬ 
tion’'  which  lists  the  correct  grades  for  alt  cars. 
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VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of 
high-grade  lubricants  for  every  class  of  machinery 
Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


NEWYORK.U.S.A. 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 
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“No  Hill  Too  Steep 


No  Sand  Too  Deep' 


A  New  Standard  in  Sixes 


Consider  the  JACKSON  SIX  not  the  signature 
of  a  single  make  of  car,  but  rather  as  the  mark 
of  a  new  standard  in  moderate  priced  sixes. 
From  that  viewpoint  you  will  see  why  the 
JACKSON  has  won  instantaneous  recognition 
in  every  motor  car  assemblage. 


In  finer  features  of  construction,  the  JACKSON 
just  naturally  swings  into  favor.  Yet  there  is 
more  than  trimness — there  is  litheness  suggest¬ 
ing  power,  strength  and  flexibility.  In  graceful 
modishness  it  is  unsurpassed  at  its  price. 


“  The  Car  with  the  Keystone  Radiator  ” 


See  the  beautiful  JACKSON  models  at  the 
National  Automobile  Shows.  Five-Passenger 
Touring  $1885;  Sport  Car  $2500;  Sedan  $2850. 
Descriptive  literature  sent  on  request. 


Jackson  Motors  Corporation 

“Motor  Car  Builders  for  Over  16  Years’’ 
JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 
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Margery  wondered  what  would  happen 
if  she  became  very  and  interestingly  ill, 
and  rather  thought  it  might  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  achieve  such  an  illness.  Only 
it  was.  She  was  disgustingly  healthy, 
and  threw  off  the  cold  she  caught  from 
sitting  about  in  wet  shoes  after  a  couple 
of  days  of  sniffling  and  a  red  nose. 

What  they  needed,  of  course,  was 
some  wise,  experienced  friend  to  knock 
their  silly  heads  together  and  make 
them  behave  themselves.  Marsden  had 
disappeared;  neither  of  them,  by  this 
time,  even  remembered,  probably,  his 
part  in  the  beginning  of  the  trouble. 

There  was  a  tremendous  row  about 
the  party  Margery  planned  for  Fanny 
Wilson’s  birthday.  Bob  didn’t  like 
Fanny  much,  and  he  hated  the  crowd 
she  played  with.  Marsden  had  been  in 
it.  The  men  danced  well,  all  of  them; 
the  girls  were  too  modern  for  his  taste. 
He  thought  they  had  a  bad  influence  on 
Margery.  And  so  when  Margery  told 
him,  more  or  less  as  an  afterthought, 
that  she  had  asked  a  lot  of  people  for  a 
buffet  supper — she  was  afraid  of  any¬ 
thing  more  formal,  with  servants  the 
way  they  were — and  to  dance,  after¬ 
ward,  to  the  tireless  music  of  their 
electrically  driven  piano,  he  growled. 

“Of  all  the  inane  lot!”  he  said.  And: 
“Haven’t  an  idea  to  divide  among  any 
three  of  them.”  And  more  to  that  gen¬ 
eral  effect:. 

“You  can  dine  in  town,”  said  Mar¬ 
gery,  with  dangerous  sweetness.  “You 
don’t  add  much  to  the  gayety  of  a  party, 
you  know — ” 

“I’ll  be  here,”  he  said  savagely. 
“There’ll  be  some  limit  to  this  party, 
even  if  I  have  to  be  bored  to  death!” 

They  stared  at  one  another.  He  was 
breathing  hard,  and  she  was  very  red 
first  and  then  quite  pale.  He  stamped 
off  to  catch  his  train,  and  nothing  more 
was  said — even  that  night.  Each,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  ashamed.  Both  felt 
they  had  gone  too  far.  Margery,  after 
all,  had  practically  suggested  that  he 
should  stay  away  from  his  own  house; 
he  had  insinuated  things  intolerable. 
But  not  for  worlds  would  either  of  them 
have  given  in.  There  was  a  strange 
state  of  suspended  hostilities  in  the 
days  before  the  party.  There  were  no 
quarrels;  there  was  a  politeness  that 
was  worse  than  any  dispute.  And  they 
were  a  thousand  miles  apart  as  they  sat 
opposite  one  another  at  breakfast  and 
dinner. 

Bob  felt  remorse.  Twinges  visited 
him  at  the  oddest  times.  A  man  with 
whom  he  had  to  have  lunch  selected  a 
restaurant  sacred  to  Margery  and  him¬ 
self,  and  he  couldn’t  think  of  an  excuse 
for  suggesting  another  meeting  place. 
That  was  a  bad  day.  He  knew  he  ought 
to  apologize,  and  he  was  hanged  if  he 
would !  He  was  rather  like  a  naughty 
small  boy,  and  he  knew  it. 

* 

ON  the  day  of  the  party,  about  one 
o’clock,  he  made  a  sudden  decision. 
He  went  in  to  see  his  chief. 

“Think  I’ll  cut  this  afternoon,”  he 
said.  “Having  a  party  of  some  sort  at 
home  to-night.  Think  I’d  better  see  if 
I  can  help  Mrs.  Arnold — ” 

He  was  shamefaced  but  determined. 
And  he  caught  the  next  train  to  Ardale. 
On  the  way  home  from  the  station  he 
called  himself  a  good  many  names.  He 
began  to  see  one  mistake  he  had  made. 
He  had  agi-eed  to  do  things,  and  then, 
while  he  had  kept  to  the  letter  of  his 
agreement,  he  had  violated  its  spirit, 
since  he  had  done  them  grudgingly,  un¬ 
graciously,  reproachfully.  He  didn’t 
blame  Margery  for  hating  that.  Like 
that  time  they’d  gone  on  to  the  inn  from 
the  club — queer  to  remember  that,  after 
all  these  months.  But  it  was  typical. 
He  ought  either  to  have  refused  to  go 
at  all  or  to  have  gone  cheerfully.  Well 
— here  was  a  chance  to  reform.  He 
£mned  as  he  opened  the  gate;  he  was 
trunking  of  something  Margery  knew 
nothing  about. 

He  felt  something  queer  the  minute 
He  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  There 
was  an  odd  stillness  about  the  house, 
wandered  about  on  the  first  floor 


The  house  didn't  look  as  if  it  were  ready 
for  a  party.  Things  lay  about — not  in 
disorder,  exactly,  but  more  casually 
than  they  do  when  entertainment  is 
planned.  He  went  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

“Margery!”  he  called.  “Oh,  Mar¬ 
gery!” 

No  answer.  Surprised,  a  little  con¬ 
cerned,  he  went  up.  Margery  wasn’t 
there.  Her  room  was  upset;  the  things 
she  had  worn  at  breakfast  that  morning 
lay  about.  Her  dressing  table  wasn’t  in 
order.  A  hat,  obviously  discarded  at 
the  last  minute,  was  on  the  bed. 

“What  the  devil — ?” 

He  frowned  and  went  upstairs.  He 
strode  into  the  kitchen.  Silence  greeted 
him.  He  called:  “Annie!  Katie!” 

Neither  cook  nor  waitress  answered. 
And  then  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  note, 
pinned  to  a  roller  towel.  He  read  it — 
you  may  too: 

Mrs.  Arnold  dr.  madam,  we  won’t  stay 
to  be  put  upon  when  you  go  rushing  of 
to  the  city  and  leave  us  to  get  every¬ 
thing  ready  it  is  to  much  everything  is 
here  we  hope  you  have  a  nise  party 
Respectfully  Annie  Jones  Katie  O’Brien. 

“By  Jove!”  Bob  whistled;  grinned,  in 
spite  of  himself.  Poor  Margery!  She’d 
gone  to  get  something  the  local  shops 
couldn’t  provide,  probably.  And  she’d 
come  home  to  this — !  What  a  mess! 

HE  wandered  about  the  house  for  a 
few  minutes,  confused,  aimless, 
helpless.  And  then  his  brain  cleared. 
After  all,  there  must  be  something  he 
could  do.  He  went  back  to  the  kitchen 
and  rummaged  about.  As  he  had  sus¬ 
pected,  there  was  a  neat  sheet  of  in¬ 
structions  for  both  servants.  Margery 
had  written  down,  before  she  went,  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  were  to  do.  He  sat 
down  in  Annie’s  chair  and  considered 
that  list.  He  hadn’t  tried  his  hand  for 
years,  but,  once  upon  a  time,  he  had 
been  rated  a  good  camp  cook.  There 
were  things  on  Margery’s  list  he 
couldn’t  tackle,  of  course,  but — 

He  got  up  and  surveyed  the  supplies 
that  were  piled  up  on  a  table.  He 
could  do  something  with  those  things, 
he  decided.  He  wanted,  now,  quite  des¬ 
perately,  to  save  poor  Margery’s  party. 
Swiftly  he  reckoned  up  assets  and  lia¬ 
bilities.  Drinkables  were  easy — he 
could  make  as  good  a  punch  as  anyone. 
Coffee — cinch.  Bouillon — always  had 
bouillon  at  such  affairs.  All  right. 
Cans  full  of  the  hardest  part  of  bouil¬ 
lon.  And  sandwiches. 

He  attacked  loaf  after  loaf  of  sand¬ 
wich  bread.  He  invented,  on  the  spot, 
three  or  four  entirely  new  sandwich 
fillings,  involving  potted  meats,  and 
eggs,  which  he  boiled,  and  cream  cheese, 
and  nuts,  and  olives,  and  such  things. 
And,  thinking  of  past  sufferings,  he  cut 
some  thick  slices,  and  between  them  put 
good,  honest  slices  of  tongue,  and 
chicken,  and  cold  roast  beef.  And  he 
wrapped  up  his  completed  sandwiches, 
triumphantly,  in  dampened  napkins! 
He  was  proud  of  that  touch. 

Ice  cream — the  Ardale  caterer  would 
care  for  that,  thank  Heaven,  if  his  peo¬ 
ple  weren’t  on  strike.  It  was  the  limit 
the  way  everyone  was  striking.  This 
business  of  the  servants  was  a  fair 
sample.  No  respect  for  contracts  or 
obligations.  He  pulled  down  a  cook 
book,  which  Annie  had  hidden,  con¬ 
temptuously,  on  the  top  shelf  of  a 
closet,  and  looked  up  chicken  salad.  He 
supposed  the  tough-looking  hens  in  the 
ice  box  were  meant  for  the  salad.  He 
wasn’t  awfully  sure  about  how  you 
cooked  the  chickens,  but  took  a  chance 
and  put  them  on  to  boil. 

He  circulated  all  afternoon  between 
the  kitchen  and  the  dining  room 
with  the  butler’s  pantry  as  a  way  sta¬ 
tion.  He  cleared  the  furniture  out  of 
dining  room,  living  room,  and  hall, 
moved  the  piano  to  a  corner,  took  up 
the  rugs,  waxed  the  floor.  At  intervals 
he  remembered  something  on  the  stove, 
or  smelled  a  smell  of  burning,  and 
dashed  to  the  kitchen.  He  rigged  up 
impromptu  buffet  arrangements  in  the 
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HEINZ 

OVEN  BAKED  BEANS 

T  VIGOROUS,  growing  boys  need  nu- 
▼  tritive,  body  building  food.  But  boys 
want  that  food  to  taste  good.  Both  boys 
and  their  fathers  always  welcome  Heinz 
Baked  Beans. 

The  baking  in  ovens  brings  out  just 
the  -right  taste  and  the  Heinz  tomato 
sauce  adds  a  delicious  flavor.  They  can¬ 
not  be  served  too  often. 


Some  of  the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Cream  Soups 
Tomato  Ketchup 


Jill  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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What  One  Cent 
Buys 

A  bite  of  meat. 

A  trifle  of  fish. 

1-5  of  an  egg. 

1  slice  of  bacon. 

1  slice  of  bread  and  butter. 

1  large  potato. 

2  small  prunes. 


Cost  Per 

1,000  Calories 

Quaker  Oats 
Average  Meats 
Average  Fish 

In  Hen’s  Eggs 

In  Vegetables 

• 

SXc 
.  45c 

50c 
70c 

11c  to  75c 

Remember 

The  One -Cent  Dish 


The  Super- Grade  of  Oat  Flakes 


Per  1000  Calories 


or  flavor’s  sake  be  sure  to  get  Quaker  Oats.  It  is  flaked  from  queen  grains  only-just  the 
i,  plump,  flavory  oats.  We  get  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel.  inviting, 

his  flavor  has  won  Quaker  Oats»a  world-wide  fame,  it  maxes 
d  it  costs  you  no  extra  price. 

15c  and  35c  per  Package 
Except  in  the  Far  West  and  South 

Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Cover 


The  Delicious 
Food  of  Foods 

A  dish  of  Quaker  Oats — 
the  finest  form  of  the  supreme 
food— costs  you  but  a  cent. 

A  big,  hearty  dish  of  the 
greatest  food  that  grows.  It 
is  almost  a  breakfast  in  itself. 

Note  what  that  cent  will 
buy,  at  this  writing,  in  other 
foods  which  are  excellent. 


A  cake  of  Hamburger  Steak 
costs  about  as  much  as  5  dishes 
Quaker  Oats. 


There  is  no  greater  food 
fact  to  consider  in  your  break¬ 
fast. 


The  oat  is  almost  the  ideal 
food  in  balance  and  com¬ 
pleteness.  A  food  which  every 
mother  wants  her  child  to 
get. 


And  it  costs  one-ninth  what 
meat  costs,  or  eggs  or  fish, 
for  equal  calories  of  nutrition. 


70  Cents 


Eat  all  these  foods,  but  make  Quaker  Oats  your 
basic  breakfast  to  average  up  your  food  cost.  Also 
make  sure  your  people  get  elements  they  need. 


5 'A  Cents 
Per  1000  Calories 


50  Cents 
Per  1000  Calories 


Cost  by  Calories 

The  calory  is  the  energy  measure  of  food  value, 
used  in  Government  comparisons. 

At  this  writing,  this  is  what  some  necessary  foods 
cost  per  1,000  calories  of  nutriment. 
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dining  room,  and  provided  what  seemed 
likely  to  be  an  adequate  supply  of 
crockery  and  silverware.  He  was  an 
amateur  in  the  beginning,  but  his  later 
efforts  had  something  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  touch.  And  he  was  cutting  up 
steaming  chickens  when  an  amazed 
gasp  of  his  name  behind  him  made  him 
turn  to  see  Margery,  her  hands  full  of 
bundles,  staring  at  him. 

“Bob!  For  Heaven’s  sake!” 

“See  how  it  all  looks,  dear,”  he  said. 
“Annie  and  Katie  flew  the  coop — there’s 
the  note  they  wrote  you!  I  came  home 
early  to  help — if  I  could.  Hope  I  have.” 

“Bob!”  The  weight  of  the  calamity 
overwhelmed  Margery.  Her  knees 
wavered,  and  she  sought  a  chair. 

“Cheer  up!  I’ve  fixed  up  enough  food 
for  a  regiment!  It  may  not  be  stylish, 
but  I’ll  swear  it’s  good!” 

“Bob — you  angel!  Aren’t — Annie 
and  Katie!  To  treat  me  like  that!  And 
I  had  to  go  to  town!” 

“Sure — and  it’s  all  right!”  he  said. 
“It’s  been  fun — and  it’ll  be  more,  hav¬ 
ing  you  go  over  what  I’ve  done.  Here 
— give  me  those  things.  What  are 
they?  More  food?” 

“No — shirts  and  collars  for  you!”  she 
gasped.  “You  didn’t  have  a  single  stiff 
shirt  or  collar  left  on  account  of  the 
laundry  strike — ” 

“I  know — but  I  ordered  plenty — ” 

“And  Reed’s  telephoned  they  couldn’t 
deliver — didn’t  have  any  of  your  size  on 
account  of  a  strike  somewhere!  I’ve 
been  all  over  New  York  to  get  them  for 
you  to  wear  to-night!  That’s  why  I 
had  to  go  to  town.  And  Annie  and 
Katie  knew  it—” 

“Sweetheart!”  He  caught  her  to 
him,  kissed  her  swiftly.  “It’s  all  right, 
dear.”  His  voice  was  clamorous  with 
triumph.  “Come  on — let’s  see  what  else 
there  is  to  be  done.” 

Proudly,  under  a  curtain  of  self- 
deprecation,  he  showed  her  what  he  had 
done. 

“Bob — there’s  no  one  in  the  world 
like  you!”  she  said.  “Oh,  my  dear — !” 

“Is  it  all  right,  really?” 

“All — right!  It’s  simply  wonderful, 
Bob!  But  you  must  be  dead.  You’ll  be 
too  tired  to  enjoy  the  party — ” 

“Don’t  you  believe  it.  And  you  just 
wait.  I’ve,  got  another  surprise  for 
you.” 

“Bob— tell  me,  tell  me  now.” 

But  he  wouldn’t.  And  the  telephone. 


ringing,  gave  him  a  chance  to  evade 
her  questions. 

“Hello — Bob?  This  is  Crawford. 
Say — I’m  spokesman  for  the  crowd — 
the  men.  About  half  of  us  can’t  come 
if  we  have  to  dress!  We  haven’t  any 
stiff  shirts  left.  So  we  all  got  together 
on  the  train — ” 

“Come  in  pajamas  if  you  like!”  Bob 
shouted.  “All  right — I’ll  wear  a  busi¬ 
ness  suit,  too.” 

He  went  back  and  told  Margery.  And 
they  roared — together. 

“You  going  to  dress?”  he  asked. 

“Not  if  you  can’t!  And  it’s  a  waste 
of  time,  anyway.  I’ve  a  few  things  to 
do,  even  if  you  have  done  most  of  it.” 

THERE  never  could  be  any  doubt  about 
that  party.  It  started  in  high,  and 
stayed  there.  Everyone  was  mad  about 
the  supper;  compliments  flew  fast  and 
thick  about  Bob’s  head.  But  it  was  the 
way  Margery  looked  at  him  that  counted 
most.  They  were  together  again.  This 
crisis,  trivial,  absurd  though  it  was,  had 
done  what  all  their  efforts  hadn’t  been 
able  to  accomplish. 

They  told  Bob  there  was  too  much 
food.  But  he  noticed  that  most  of  it 
was  eaten.  And  Margery  begged  him 
to  start  the  piano. 

“I’ve  got  to  have  some  exercise  or 
die!”  she  said. 

So  he  went  over,  and  hunted  among 
the  dance  rolls  until  he  found  the  live¬ 
liest  one-step  in  the  lot.  As  he  started 
the  music  he  saw  Margery  shake  her 
head,  smiling,  as  Crawford  asked  her 
to  dance.  He  hurried  over  to  her. 

“I  wanted  to  dance  this  with  you,  Bob,” 
she  whispered  as  he  swung  into  the 
dance  with  her.  And  then:  “Bob!”  she 
said.  “Why — Bob!  You  never  danced 
before  like  this  before  in  your  life — !” 

“Lessons!”  he  said,  triumphantly. 
“That’s  the  other  surprise!  Started 
the  day  I  acted  like  such  a  beast  about 
this  party.  Oh — I  meant  to  say  so  be¬ 
fore — I’m  awfully  sorry  and  ashamed 
about  that — ”  . 

“Silly!”  she  said,  and  kissed  him, 
shamelessly. 

A  long  time  afterward,  when  the 
party  was  breaking  up  at  last,  some  of 
the  girls,  conscious-stricken,  suggested 
that  they  ought  to  help  to  wash  the 
dishes.  But  Margery  vetoed  that. 

“I’ll  wash  them — and  Bob  can  dry, 
she  said.  “We’d  rather,  really — ” 


It’s  All  Moonshine! 


Continued  from  page  17 


rhe  waste  from  it  is  called  ‘thumper 
;ails’  and  the  leavin’s  or  waste  from 
;he  pot’s  called  ‘pot  tails.’  ” 

At  this  point  Bill  again  pays  par- 
sicular  attention  to  Gentle  Reader.  He 
tells  him  all  about  worms  and  their 
habits.  He  treats  the  worm  rather 
more  seriously  than  the  yellowjacket, 
and  G.  R.  looks  wise.  But  I  have  my 
doubts.  At  any  rate,  I  know  Bill  hasn  t 
yet  given  anything  away  that  could  in¬ 
crease  the  sum  of  moonshine  in  the 

world.  , 

“Here’s  the  pipe,”  says  he —  the  pipe 
from  the  thumper  carryin’  the  steam 
through  this  here  water  box  or  flake 
stand  to  the  worm.  You  ca’n  filler  it 
plum’  back  to  the  pot,  you  see— thar^s 
where  hit  begins  its  journey,  and  here  s 
where  hit  ends.  And  here  you  see  it, 
gentlemen” — Bill  strikes  a  posture  and 
waves  a  hand  at  the  trickle  which  had 
looked  like  water  and  wasn’t  water 
“pure,  clear,  white  moonshine!” 

“They’re  So  Dang  Thirsty!’ 

BILL  stooped  and  caught  a  little  of 
it  in  his  hands,  then  rubbed  it  over 
his  palms  with  the  motion  of  washing, 
and  clapped  them  to  his  face,  inhaling 
deeply  into  them.  With  slight  symp¬ 
toms  of  strangling  from  the  spirituous 
fumes,  he  reached  to  his  hip  pocket  to 
the  blue  cotton  handkerchief  whose  cor¬ 
ner  was  visible,  and  wiped  face  and 
hands  on  it;  then  he  took  down  the 
small  bottle  that  hung  on  a  corner  of 
the  flake  stand,  and  held  it  under  the 
trickle.  When  about  a  third  full  he 
stopped  its  mouth  with  one  finger  and 


struck  its  bottom  sharply  against  the 
other  palm,  looking  a  moment  fixedly  at 
its  contents.  Pouring  them  out  into  the 
can  set  under  the  trickle,  he  stooped 
and  tossed  the  bottle  into  it,  holding  it 
by  the  string  about  its  neck  till  partly 
full,  and  repeated  the  operation  of 
striking  the  vial  against  his  palm  and 
intently  watching  the  result.  He  did  it 
all  with  a  show  of  great  deliberation, 
and  very  gravely,  as  if  going  through 
some  sort  of  rite. 

“What  part  of  the  process  do  you 
call  that?”  asked  Gentle  Reader. 

“She’s  about  100  proof  now,  Bill 
said,  answering  indirectly.  He  struck 
the  bottle  again  to  illustrate  and  held 
it  toward  us.  “See  all  them  little  air 
bubbles  chasin’  each  other  uphill  in 
thar?  That’s  the  bead.  The  way  it 
beads  is  how  we  tell  whether,  hit  s 
above  or  below  standard  whisky.” 

The  first  of  a  run  from  a  potful  of 
beer,  Bill  explained,  is  crude  alcohol 
which  does  not  “bead.”  It  is  about 
150  proof.  This  quickly  drops  down  to 
a  liquor  that  will  bead,  which  in  turn 
gradually  diminishes  in  strength  till  it 
falls  below  80,  when  it  ceases  to  bead. 
It  has  now  become  “backings’  or 
‘  dead  at  the  worm.”  The  run  is  con¬ 
tinued  as  long  as  the  output  has  a 
sweet  taste,  but  when  it  runs  sour  the 
good  is  gone  from  the  mash.  The  leav¬ 
ings  in  the  pot  or  “pot-tails,”  are  now 
drawn  out  and  a  new  run  started,  ihe 
alcohol  or  first  of  the  run,  the  100-proof 
whisky  which  follows  it,  and  the  back- 
ings,  or  tailings,  after  the  liquor  has 
ceased  to  bead,  are  blended  to  make  the 
standard  or  market-proof  blue-iohn. 
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January  24,  1920 

Bill  was  going  to  be  obliged,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  shortage  in  sugar,  he 
told  us,  to  sweeten  his  next  mash  with 
sorghum,  or  what  has  been  known  im- 
memorially  in  the  mountains  as  “long 
sweet’nin’.”  “Hit’ll  make  an  inferior 
product,”  he  said,  “but  more  of  it.”  I 
believed  him  as  to  the  inferiority,  hav¬ 
ing  somewhat  made  the  acquaintance 
of  long  sweetening  in  parts  of  my 
travels. 

“I  don’t  like  it  in  coffee,”  I  told  Bill 
frankly;  “I  don’t  believe  I’d  care  for  it 
in  whisky  either.” 

“You  cayn’t  tell  it  quite  so  plain  in 
whisky,”  he  said  with  a  grin.  He’d 
evidently  drunk  it  in  coffee  too.  “The 
principal  difference’ll  be  hit  won’t  be 
quite  so  clear — cloudy,  sort  of.  But, 
man  alive” —  he  threw  out  his  big  arms 
with  a  gesture  expressing  the  ultimate 
in  desire — -“they’re  all  so  dang  thirsty 
they  don’t  give  a  dang  whether  hit’s 
clear  or  not,  or  what  in  ’ell  it  tastes 
like!  Jest  so  they  git  it’s  all  they’re 
r’arin’  about!” 

The  way  Bill*said  it,  gave  me  a  sud¬ 
den  amused  vision  of  some  of  the  fine 
gentlemen  with  dry  throats  I  knew, 
and  I  wondered  just  how,  exactly,  they 
would  have  regarded  Bill,  could  they 
have  been  privileged  to  stand  by  in¬ 
visibly  and  get  his  simply  and  honestly 
expressed  opinion  of  themselves.  Would 
they  have  grasped  its  significance?  If 
they  had,  if  every  consumer  of  moon¬ 
shine  or  blue-john  or  mountain  dew 
could  grasp  the  significance  of  that 
plain,  terse  summing  up  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  each  man  might  get  busy  within 
himself  and  assist  Uncle  Sam  material¬ 
ly  in  what  he  has  set  out  to  do. 

“I  Ain’t  Aimin’  to  Be  Captured” 

AS  we  were  leaving,  Gentle  Reader 
•  pulled  a  big  cigar  from  his  pocket 
and  proffered  it  to  Bill.  “I’d  like  that 
‘bead  bottle’  full  of  the  stuff  to  take 
with  me  as  a  souvenir,”  he  suggested. 
Bill  quickly  filled  and  passed  it  over. 
But  he  refused  the  cigar. 

“I  don’t  neither  smoke  nor  drink,”  he 
communicated  in  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  way  possible.  But  it  struck  the 
gentle  student  as  amazingly  funny. 

“Against  your  principles,  is  it?”  he 
queried. 

“Against  my  principles,”  said  Bill. 
He  stood  before  us  with  feet  planted 
wide  apart  and  big  arms  folded  across 
his  broad  chest  over  the  knit  under¬ 
shirt.  “As  far  as  principles  is  concerned,” 
he  proclaimed,  “I  don’t  believe  in  the 
stuff  in  no  way,  shape,  form,  nor  fash¬ 
ion.  Furthermore,  I  think  this  here 
United  States  Government  ort  to  go 
after  every  man  jack  of  us  that’s  break- 
in’  the  law,  cither  by  makin’  or  by 
drinkin’  after  hit’s  made,  and  clap  us 
all  into  the  penitentiary  together  f’r 
the  crooks  we  are!  There’s  where  I 
stand  on  it.”  If  he  was  bluffing,  he  did 
it  well;  he  looked  us  squarely  in  the 
eye,  defying  us  to  find  a  glimmer  that 
admitted  the  bluff. 

“Which  being  the  case,”  I  meditated 
aloud,  “it’s  easy  to  surmise  what  course 
you’d  take  if  you  should  happen  to 
glance  up  and  see  a  couple  of  Revenues 
coming  down  the  slope  yonder.” 

He  relaxed  and  grinned.  “If  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  see  ’em  in  time,  I’d  take  the 
course  that  w,»uld  git  me  out  o’  sight 
quickest,  I  reckon.  But  if  not,  I’d  jest 
have  to  do  the  best  I  could,  as  the  fel¬ 
ler  said!”  With  a  suddenness  on  Bill’s 
part  that  took  our  breath,  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  wrong  end  of  a  big 
“gat,”  a  gat  that  didn’t  look  pleas¬ 
antly  at  us  either.  The  Gentle  Reader 
had  his  hands  up  before  I  had  quite 
got  around  to  laugh  and  assure  him 
that  it  was  all  right. 

“Do  you  really  mean  to  say,”  I  asked 
Bill,  “that  you’d  shoot  before  you’d  be 
captured?” 

He  returned  the  gun  to  his  pocket. 
“Well,  I  ain’t  aimin’  to  be  captured,” 
he  said,  and  let  his  grin  savor  the 
statement  as  it  would. 

I  think  of  you  often,  Bill  Podge; 
you’re  the  best  and  the  worst  of  your 
class,  and  the  hardest  for  your  Uncle 
Sam — whom  in  your  wayward  soul  you 
really  respect— to  deal  with! 

When  at  the  end  of  our  visit  we 


came  out  to  the  road,  my  companion 
turned  and  gazed  back  through  the 
innocent-appearing  old  field,  by  way  of 
which  we  had  reached  Bill’s  still,  with 
a  look  of  charmed  wonder  showing  on 
his  countenance.  “Well,  just  imagine 
it!”  he  said.  “And  here  we’ve  all  been 
carrying  the  impression  that  the  place 
to  search  for  an  illicit  still  is  in  some 
wild,  inaccessible  spot — ” 
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“Went  Nutting  to  the  Hazels — ” 

PERHAPS  I  ought  to  correct  what 
may  be  another  wrong  impression. 
If  I  were  ever  sent  out  to  locate  stills, 
I  shouldn’t  as  a  general  thing  keep  to 
the  high  roads  and  expect  my  quest  to 
be  very  fruitful.  My  friend  Bill  is 
something  of  a  humorist,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  fellows  feel  safer  “back 
a  piece.”  You’d  travel  a  long  way 
through  these  mountain  regions  and  not 
find  a  single  wildcat  still  under  a  bush 
by  the  roadside,  really. 

Indeed,  quite  the  opposite.  We  had 
been  living  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
mountains  of  western  North  Carolina. 
At  this  place  we  were  quite  frank 
about  being  writer  folks  come  to  put 
them  all  in  our  stories,  and  we  had  been 
getting  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
our  neighbors.  They  were  not  at  all 
averse  to  being  dressed  up  and  allowed 
to  walk  out  in  the  big  world  a  little  in 
that  way.  It  was  a  locality  where  the 
moon  was  said  to  shine  by  day  as  well 
as  by  night,  and  we  found'  that  in  truth 
it  didn’t  make  much  secret  of  its  shin¬ 
ing.  This  was  one  of  several  sections 
where  the  people  had  the  most  simple 
and  childlike  faith  in  remaining  immune 
from  any  measures  which  might  be 
taken  to  interrupt  their  peaceful  pur¬ 
suits.  “Uncle  Sam  knows  not  to 
bother  us  here  in  these  mountains,”  a 
grave-eyed,  sober-living  young  man  of 
family  said  to  me.  It  was  the  tone 
that  was  ai-resting  the  undernote  in  it. 
To  such  people,  simple,  unlearned,  the 
humblest  amongst  us  supposedly,  the 
word  arrogance,  seems  hardly  to  apply, 
yet  that,  or  a  modified  form  of  it  at 
least,  was  what  was  in  this  man’s  tone 
and  in  his  look.  It  is  undeniable  that 
these  dwellers  in  the  “everlasting  hills” 
feel  themselves  sheltered,  protected  by 
them  even  against  so  great  a  human 
force  as  the  Government  at  Washing¬ 
ton. 

We  had  just  finished  our  Sunday  din¬ 
ner  of  young  fox  squirrel,  which  a 
neighboring  boy  and  his  dog  had 
brought  to  us,  when  the  mother  of  the 
boy  came  in  with  the  greeting:  “I  al¬ 
lowed  you-all  might  love  to  go  hazel- 
nuttin’  this  pretty  evenin’.”  We  al¬ 
lowed  we  would  indeed  love  to.  “Hit’s 
not  fur,”  she  assured  us.  “Jest  yon  side 
o’  that  first  holler  and  across  the  ridge 
to  the  second  holler;  you  c’n  see  hit’s 
wavy  rim  yonder.  They’re  the  low-bush 
sort  that  has  to  be  picked  soon’s  they 
ripen  or  the  hogs  gits  ’em.” 

There  was  a  tang  of  fall  in  the  air. 
Chestnuts  were  opening  and  hickory 
nuts  rattled  down  on  the  browning 
leaves  as  we  walked  through  the  woods. 
Sour-woods  and  sumacs  wei’e  crimson¬ 
ing.  Our  neighbor  surprised  us  by 
quoting  in  a  kind  of  “poetry”  voice: 
“Went  nutting  to  the  hazels — ”  The 
precise  English  of  Tennyson  on  lips 
that  spoke  habitually  the  vernacular  of 
the  mountains — and  the  language  of 
the  moonshiner!  Then  we  remembered 
that  to  some  strain  of  noble  English 
ancestry  might  quite  possibly  be  traced 
a  certain  fine  distinction  of  bearing  ob¬ 
servable  in  our  companion. 

“So  you  and  ‘Enoch’  are  friends!”  I 
said,  and  she  colored,  partly  I  could  see, 
with  pleasure. 

“Land,  yes,  I  was  raised  up  with 
him!  A  big  square  one” — she  gestured 
with  woi'k-roughened  hands — “ten  or 
twelve  inches  I  reckon,  with  pictures 
of  Annie  an’  Philip  an’  all  of  ’em.  Pap 
were  mighty  foolish  about  the  ‘poet- 
loret,’  as  he  called  him.  I  used  to 
think  hit  were  a  powerful  pitiful  tale, 
but  land!  Enoch  Ardens  is  got  so  com¬ 
mon  here  lately — well,  I  declar’!”  Her 
tone  changed  suddenly.  “Look  quietly 
down  yonder  by  them  rocks  —  they’re 
stillin’  down  in  thar!” 

Holding  our  breath,  we  peered  through 


This  new  scientific  way  of  softening  the  beard  insures  an  easier,  quicker, 
more  comfortable  shave.  Perfected  after  many  tests  and  experiments, 
Shavaid  does  instantly  what  men  have  been  trying  for  years  to  ac¬ 
complish.  A  Free  Trial  Tube  will  convince  you.  Send  for  it  today. 


MEN  the  nation  over  are 
trying  this  new  way. 
Every  one  who  tries  it 
adopts  it.  It  is  what  every  man 
has  been  looking  for. 

Shavaid  softens  the  beard  in¬ 
stantly,  so  that  the  razor  “takes 
hold.”  It  makes  shaving  a  posi¬ 
tive  pleasure.  The  beard  is  re¬ 
moved  easily,  smoothly,  without 
“pull”  or  smarting 
sensation. 

The  Better 
Way 

No  need  now  for  hot 
towels,  for  rubbing 
in  the  lather.  These 
old  methods  take 
time.  They  draw 
the  blood  to  the 
surface,  open  the 
pores,  make  the 
skin  tender.  Shav¬ 
aid  does  instantly 
what  these  harsh 
methods  were 
meant  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

Shavaid  soothes  and  heals.  Its 
beneficial  influence  is  felt  in¬ 
stantly.  The  burning,  smarting, 
after-shaving  sensation  is  gone. 
In  its  place  is  felt  a  cool,  com¬ 
fortable  satisfaction.  That  is  why 
Shavaid  makes  a  luxury  shave. 

Real  Shaving  Comfort 

You  will  note  the  cooling, 
soothing  effect  as  soon  as  you 
apply  Shavaid  to  the  dry  beard. 
Then  apply  your  favorite  lather. 
Shavaid  works  better  if 
the  lather  is  not  rubbed 
in.  Shavaid  softens  the 
beard  perfectly,  prepares 


it  properly.  It  keeps  the  lather 
moist  and  creamy. 

As  the  blade  glides  over  your 
face,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
absence  of  “pull,”  of  all  smarting. 
No  injury  is  done  to  the  tender 
skin  —  there  is  no  need  for  after¬ 
shaving  lotions  or  creams.  Your 
face  will  feel  cool  and  comfortable. 

Do  you  shave  close?  Shavaid 
will  prove  apositive 
revelation  to  you. 
Not  only  will  you 
experience  a  new 
satisfaction  in 
shaving  —  a  new 
after-shaving  com¬ 
fort.  Your  face  will 
be  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  than  it  could 
ever  be  under  the 
old  methods.  It  will 
be  smoother,  firmer, 
younger  looking.  It 
will  lose  that  un¬ 
natural  dryness, that 
“drawn”  feeling. 

Try  it— Free 
of  Charge 

The  way  to  find  out  what 
Shavaid  will  do  toward  giving 
you  an  easier,  quicker,  more  satis¬ 
factory  shave  is  to  send  for  a  Free 
Trial  Tube.  That  will  show  you. 
Thousands  of  men  are  using 
Shavaid  today.  But  you  must 
test  it  for  yourself.  Just  fill  out 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  now  —  be¬ 
fore  you  forget  it.  Then  when 
your  trial  tube  comes,  see  for 
yourself  what  Shavaid  is. 

After  you  have  used  up  the 
trial  tube,  your  druggist  can 
supply  you  at  50c  a  tube. 
If  he  hasn’t  it,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  fill  your  order 
direct. 


Shavaid 

Softens  the  beard  instantly 

— apply  to  dry  face  before 
the  lather. 

Saves  time  and  trouble 

—no  hot  water,  no  “rub¬ 
bing  in”  of  the  lather. 

Protects  the  face 

— skin  remains  firm  and 
smooth. 

Removes  the  razor  “pull” 

— harsh  ways  age  the  skin 
prematurely. 

Replaces  after-lotions 

— Shavaid  is  a  cooling, 
soothing  balm. 
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the  leaves,  as  she  directed.  Away  down 
at  the  foot  of  the  hollow  at  whose  edge 
we  stood  we  could  distinguish  figures 
and  a  fire  burning.  Our  neighbor  only 
moderately  shared  our  excitement, 
though  she  was  careful  not  to  make 
any  sounds  of  cracklings,  or  the  like,  in 
moving  away,  and  spoke  in  lowered 
tones. 

“Them’s  men  I  don’t  know.  They 
must’ve  jest  set  up  thar  recent.  We 
c’n  go  round  the  head  o’  the  holler  ’stid 
o’  crossin’  it.”  She  moved  quietly  along 
its  edge,  and  we  followed,  tiptoeing  cau¬ 
tiously,  taking  long  steps  and  putting 
our  feet  down  with  great  care  on  the 
leaves  which  would  rustle  in  spite  of 
our  efforts  at  silence.  Our  guide  looked 
back,  and  all  at  once  astonished  us  by 
beginning  to  shake  with  laughter.  We 
may  have  looked  a  little  frightened  and 
possibly  had  bent  our  bodies  to  escape 
that  chance  bullet  which  might  whistle 
overhead.  “We  ain’t  in  no  danger,” 
she  informed  us  when  she  could  speak 
for  laughing,  and  then  apologized  for 
the  same.  “But  they  don’t  generally 
shoot  on  sight  thataway,”  she  added 
mildly. 

Making  our  way  around  the  head  of 
the  hollow,  we  came  into  what  bore 
some  likeness  to  a  sometime  used  road; 
there  was  an  occasional  rut  made  by  a 
wagon  wheel,  and  now  and  then  a  young- 
pine  or  other  kind  of  tree  had  been  run 
over  and  only  half  straightened  up 
again.  “Hit’s  been  an  old  still  road,” 
our  guide  remarked,  “we  might’s  well 
keep  it  a  piece.”  We  did,  and  it  was 
absolutely  the  “stillest”  road  I  ever 
traveled — the  most  secretive  as  to  its 
destination.  How  the  woman  kept  it 
I  don’t  know.  For  rods  at  a  stretch  it 
never  gave  a  sign  of  its  existence,  then 
we  might  run  op  to  the  wagon  rut 
again  or  a  bent-over  bush.  “Hit’s  been 
used  to  haul  stuff  out  by,”  our  guide 
observed  casually.  “The  way  I’ve 
roamed  these  ridges  huntin’  cows  —  I 
know  every  inch  of  ’em!  Well,  what 
are  y’goin’  to  say  about  that!  Thar’s 
another  feller  got  his  still  set  up — hit’s 
Cousin  Brad  Byrd,  I  do  believe!” 

In  Moonshine  Gulf 

THIS  time  she  didn’t  impose  quiet¬ 
ness.  Instead  she  began  scrambling 
down  a  rocky  trail  which  hadn’t  been 
there  a  minute  ago  and  which  she  had 
just  magically  picked  up.  A  man  with 
a  slouch  hat  and  a  two  weeks’  growth 
of  grayish  beard  was  stirring  immense 
quantities  of  corn  meal  into  gallons  of 
hot  water  in  a  big  black  pot  set  over  a 
fire.  He  looked  up  unconcernedly  at 
our  appearance  and  waved  a  kind  of 
greeting  with  his  long-handled  wooden 
paddle  which  moonshiners  everywhere 
call  a  “puddin’  stick.”  “Evenin’,  Cousin 
Mary,”  he  said  to  our  lover  of  Tenny¬ 
son,  and  she  responded. 

“I  declar’  if  you  wildcatters  ain’t 
gittin’  the  tamest!  You’re  blockin’  all 
the  trails  with  your  old  machinery  till 
hit’s  not  safe  for  a  body  to  travel 
about!”  Then  she  introduced  us  with 
her  peculiar  ease  and  self-possession  to 
the  moonshiner.  He  took  off  his  hat 
and  made  us  a  slightly  embarrassed 
bow,  though  seeming  pleased  to  make 
our  acquaintance. 

“You-all  bring  ,  me  any  milk  to  go 
with  my  mush?”  he  asked,  indicating 
the  mixture  in  the  big  pot  and  smiling 
in  a  rather  timid  fashion.  He  was  ap¬ 
parently  of  a  retiring  disposition,  but 
friendly  and  anxious  to  make  a  good 
impression.  We  got  a  little  new  in¬ 
formation  from  him  as  to  the  phases 
through  which  corn  must  pass  before 
it  becomes  the  “beer”  in  Bill  Podge’s 
vats. 

We  picked  a  few  hazelnuts  which 
grew  on  what  looked  a  little  like  currant 
bushes,  scattered  about  the  sides  of 
these  hollows,  and  as  we  came  back  to 
the  man  at  the  pot  and  were  looking  in¬ 
terestedly  about,  he  said,  glancing  up 
from  under  his  hat  brim  somewhat 
shyly,  but  with  an  evident  desire  to 
give  us  pleasure:  “Like  to  see  another?” 

We  told  him  we’d  like  to  see  ’em  all, 
and  he  kicked  the  fire  from  under  his 
mash  pot  and  led  us  up  a  little  gully — 
or  what  at  first  seemed  such — leading- 
out  of  the  main  hollow.  But  it  proved 


The  Thief  of  Beauty 


ccl-JOW  to  stay  Time  in  its 
■*"  relentless  course?”  That  is 
the  problem  of  Beauty.  How  to 
prevent  those  telltale  lines  about 
the  mouth,  the  flaccid  throat,  the 
withering  of  skin  and  lips  that 
mark  the  progress  of  the  years. 

Does  Beauty  know  that  the 
enemy  most  to  be  feared  is  not 
Time,  but  Pyorrhea — -a  disease 
of  the  gums  that  wrecks  the 
health  and  brings  the  brand 
of  age?  Pyorrhea  begins  with 
tender  and  bleeding  gums.  Then 
the  gums  recede,  the  lips  lose 
their  look  of  youth,  the  teeth 
decay,  loosen  and  fall  out,  or  must 
be  extracted  to  rid  the  system 
of  the  infecting  Pyorrhea  germs 
that  cause  rheumatism,  anaemia, 
nervous  disorders,  and  other 
serious  ills. 

Four  out  of  five  people  over 
forty  have  Pyorrhea.  You  can 
keep  this  insidious  disease  away. 
Visit  your  dentist  frequently  for 
tooth  and  gum  inspection  —  and 
use  Forhan’s  For  the  Gums. 


Forhan’s  For  the  Gums  will 
prevent  Pyorrhea— or  check  its 
progress  —  if  used  in  time  and  used 
consistently.  Ordinary  dentifrices 
cannot  do  this.  Forhan’s  keeps 
the  gums  firm  and  healthy — the 
teeth  white  and  clean. 

Howto  Use  Forhan’s 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and 
year  out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold 
water,  place  a  half-inch  of  the 
refreshing,healing  paste  on  it, then 
brush  your  teeth  up  and  down. 
Use  a  rolling  motion  to  clean  the 
crevices.  Brush  the  grinding  and 
back  surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Mas¬ 
sage  your  gums  withyourForhan- 
coated  brush  —  gently  at  first 
until  the  gums  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very 
tender,  massage  with  the  finger, 
instead  of  the  brush.  If  gum- 
shrinkage  has  already  set  in,  use 
Forhan’s  according  to  directions 
and  consult  a  dentist  immediately 
for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  theUnited 
States  andCanada.  At  alldruggists. 
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to  be  deceptive;  our  leader  slipped 
around  the  side  of  a  rock  as  big  as  a 
house,  which  blocked  the  path,  and  when 
we  had  followed  him,  immediately  the 
place  we  were  in  began  to  deepen  and 
widen,  its  sides  as  we  penetrated  fur¬ 
ther  into  it  rising  constantly  higher  and 
its  nature  becoming  wilder  and  more 
broken.  Outside  the  sun  had  been  shin¬ 
ing  brightly,  but  in  here  the  walls  on 
either  side  of  us  were  so  steep  and  high 
that  its  beams  hardly  entered,  only  now 
and  then  dappling  down  through  the 
trees  and  the  dense  foliage  of  the  thick 
undergrowth.  Then,  with  exclamations 
of  astonishment  and  delight,  we  saw 
just  ahead  of  us  a  gleam  of  water  under 
a  rocky  ledge,  and  from  it  a  small 
stream  visible  for  a  little  way  and 
plunging  down  a  sharp  declivity  out  of 
sight. 

The  rough  trail  we  were  now  follow¬ 
ing  led  us  also  down  this  short  declivity 
into  a  deep  green  of  laurel.  A  second 
of  sunshine,  a  succeeding  gloom  lit  by 
a  flare  of  firelight,  and  right  in  our 
path  a  complete  still  in  operation,  half 
a  dozen  men  moving  about  it  or  loafing 
rear.  At  first  glance  one  thought  of 
brigands  or  banditti  or  any  other  pic¬ 
turesque  sort  of  outlaws,  yet  after  a 
little  while  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that, 
actually,  these  men  were  outlaws,  with 
a  term  in  a  Federal  prison  waiting 
them  should  they  be  captured.  They 
were  all  friendly  and  took  us  for 
granted,  the  man  who  had  been  stirring 
the  mush  and  “Cousin  Mary”  standing 
sponsor  for  us  evidently.  Only  two  of 
them  were  working;  the  others,  who 
probably  had  run  out  of  corn  or  sugar 
or  were  waiting  for  their  mash  to  be¬ 
come  beer,  were  merely  visitors  like 
ourselves,  walking  abroad  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  Most  of  them  had  shaved, 
out  of  respect  for  the  day,  and  all  of 
them  wore  clean  shirts.  Of  the  four 
men  who  were  not  working,  each  two 
were  probably  partners  in  a  still.  This 
is  the  custom.  One  man  does  not  like 
to  work  alone,  although  one  man  can 
operate  a  still  without  excessive  labor. 
But  almost  invariably  you  will  find 
two.  Each  needs  the  moral  support  of 
the  other. 

We  left  this  little  group  of  peaceable 
lawbreakers  and  followed  the  branch  a 
few  hundred  yards  farther.  And  our 
leader  turned  back  to  us,  with  again 
that  odd  look  of  diffidence  spiced  now 
by  what  seemed  to  be  a  humorous  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  situation  in  general. 

“Like  to  see  another?” 

We  saw  another.  And  when  we  were 
through  with  that  and  had  gone  a  few 
hundred  yards  farther  he  looked  at  us 
again.  “Like  to  see  another?” 

We  saw  six  in  all  within  a  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  as  many  more 
spots  were  there  had  been  stills  and 
would  be  stills  again.  And  we  got  a 
few  more  hazelnuts.  On  the  way  home 
our  neighbor  who  owned  the  illus¬ 
trated  copy  of  “Enoch  Arden”  said  to 
us  with  a  perfectly  grave  countenance : 
“They  call  that  place  where  you-all 
was  at  ‘Moonshine  Gulf,’  for  some  rea¬ 
son  or  ’nother!” 

The  Unwritten  Law 

NOTHING  had  been  said,  but  we 
quite  understood  that  a  very  un¬ 
usual  privilege  had  been  extended  to 
us,  who  were  strangers  and  “furriners” 
in  those  parts.  We  had,  so  to  speak, 
been  taken  into  a  secret  society,  at 
least  as  honorary  members,  without  any 
initiatory  rites  or  being  asked  to  give 
any  pledges  whatever.  Different  was 
the  case  of  the  missionary  we  heard 
of,  who  had  been  sent  by  his  denomi¬ 
nation  into  one  of  these  regions  to 
“bring  brightness  into  the  lives”  of  the 
people. 

Led  astray  by  a  quite  human  and 
natural  curiosity,  the  missionary,  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  requested  to  be 
shown  a  still.  His  request  was  granted 
on  his  solemn  pledge  to  keep  his  mouth 
shet.  Afterward,  the  fact  of  this  bar¬ 
ter  with  the  powers  of  darkness  becom¬ 
ing  known,  he  found  his  efforts  to  bring 
“sweetness  and  light”  handicapped 
somewhat,  since  it  might  at  unexpected 
moments  be  hinted  to  him  that  he  was 
as  deep  in  the  mud  as  others  were  in 
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the  mire.  But  he  kept  his  promise  none 
the  less,  having  a  sincere  belief  in  what 
would  undoubtedly  happen  to  him 
should  he  dare  to  betray  by  word  or 
deed  the  trust  that  had  been  reposed  in 
him. 

For  the  moonshiner  does  not  brook 
betrayal.  If,  among  his  own  kind,  a  man 
does  lead  the  officers  of  the  law  “to  it,” 
it  is  almost  safe  to  say  that  the  un¬ 
written  law  prescribes  the  death  pen¬ 
alty.  The  execution  will  take  place 
quietly,  and  the  coroner’s  verdict  will 
be:  “Shot  from  ambush,  slayer  un¬ 
known.”  Or,  if  not  this,  knowing  that 
the  measure  of  his  coffin  has  been  taken, 
the  informer  secretly  leaves  the  country 
to  be  swallowed  up  perhaps  in  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  “Texas.”  there,  more  likely 
than  not,  to  spend  his  days  pining  for 
the  mountains  of  home,  with  a  nostalgia 
that  is  like  a  living  death — and  afraid 
to  go  back. 

The  Moonshiner  and  His  Mountains 

FOR  the  moonshiner  and  his  moun¬ 
tains  the  wind  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  and  beautifully  tempered. 
The  moonshine  country  might  have  been 
made  for  moonshining.  Its  rocky  gul¬ 
lies  and  deep,  inaccessible  ravines, 
varied  with  wooded  ridges  where  a 
stranger  may  lose  himself  and  wander 
for  hours  without  coming  upon  either, 
are  just  outside  every  man’s  dooryard 
— his  home  is  merely  a  cultivated  island 
set  in  a  surrounding  ocean  of  rocks  and 
trees  and  primitive  nature  generally — 
this  in  the  cleared-up  portions,  the  set¬ 
tlements.  Aside  from  which,  there  are 
in  all  these  mountain  regions  miles 
upon  miles  of  utterly  wild  country — 
railroad  lands,  “company  land”  and 
Government  lands  not  yet  homesteaded. 

To  the  stranger,  coming  into  the  re¬ 
gion  for  the  first  time,  these  are  an 
uncharted  wilderness,  while  the  native 
mountaineer  travels  them  as  familiarly 
as  he  does  his  field  or  garden.  He  can 
ride  his  mule  off  any  morning  after 
breakfast  and  come  home  to  dinner  with 
a  new  settin’-up  place  located  up  a  new 
branch,  and  the  Revenue  can  search  for 
if  for  days,  even  for  weeks,  unsuccess¬ 
fully.  In  any  event,  by  the  time  he 
locates  it,  he  will  have  been  himself 
spotted,  and  the  moon  will  be  shining 
elsewhere. 

Here  is  another  angle.  If  things  go 
on  as  they  are,  the  mountains  will 
eventually  be  left  to  the  moonshiner. 
In  many  communities  men  who  were 
known  to  be  out  of  sympathy  have  had 
it  gently  suggested  to  them  that  their 
lives  might  run  just  as  smoothly  else¬ 
where.  In  others  families  are  selling 
out  and  moving  away  from  choice  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  like  the  general  tone 
of  society.  In  both  instances,  these 
are,  almost  without  exception,  families 
of  “outsiders,”  from  Ohio,  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  from  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
States,  who  as  a  rule  don’t  go  into  the 
whisky  business  and  don’t  care  to  stay 
where  it  is  carried  on.  This  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  blood,  new  standards  of 
living,  has  been  a  wonderful  thing  for 
these  mountain  districts.  And  now 
moonshining  is  driving  it  away. 

In  the  past  it  was  the  nature  of  every 
mountaineer  to  ‘.‘suspicion”  a  stranger 
coming  into  his  neighborhood,  his  se¬ 
cluded  life  and  ignorance  of  the  outside 
world  fostering  the  tendency.  This 
changed,  however,  with  his  growing  en¬ 
lightenment  and  larger  knowledge,  and 
until  recent  months  newcomers  from 
the  North  and  Middle  West,  and  from 
other  sections  of  the  country,  have  been 
eagerly  welcomed. 

But  now  locality  after  locality  is 
swinging  back  around  the  circle;  there 
is  a  revival  of  that  old  distrust  and 
suspicion;  a  distinctly  unfriendly  senti¬ 
ment  toward  anyone  whose  convictions 
are  in  the  least  doubtful  is  beginning 
to  be  harbored.  And  of  course,  from 
a  standpoint  of  national  economics 
alone,  there  is  no  prosperity  which 
can  offset  a  deterioration  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  For,  taking  the  past  months  as 
a  criterion,  and  supposing  the  demand 
for  the  fruit  of  the  “worm”  to  increase 
in  the  ratio  it  has  been  doing,  there  is 
only  one  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at. 
The  really  law-abiding  element  of  all 


these  sections  will  seek  homes  else¬ 
where,  and  an  appallingly  large  portion 
of  our  country  will  be  practically  turned 
over  to  a  pursuit  that  is  in  open  defi¬ 
ance  of  law  and  government,  and  that 
carries  with  it,  of  necessity,  the  augury 
of  a  corresponding  lawlessness  in  those 
places  where  it  finds  its  market. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  moonshiner  in 
his  native  mountains  is  not  without 
grounds  for  the  attitude  he  has  toward 
the  Government’s  efforts  thus  far.  He 
goes  ahead  with  his  lawbreaking  with¬ 
out  concern  because  there  is  no  special 
reason  why  he  should  feel  concern.  For 
the  man  used  to  cities,  however  good 
a  man  he  may  be,  however  fearless, 
intelligent,  and  conscientious,  finds  him¬ 
self  at  sea  when  still  hunting  in  these 
regions.  And  when  he  is  anything  less 
than  this,  when,  as  too  often  happens, 
he  is  inexperienced,  untrustworthy,  or 
otherwise  unfit,  when  he  comes  rough¬ 
riding  into  the  country  with  leather  leg¬ 
gings  and  jangling  spurs,  half  a  dozen 
of  him  in  a  bunch  and  his  advent 
heralded  from  one  end  of  a  county  to 
the  other,  nothing  is  to  be  expected  but 
that  the  poor  mountaineer,  whether  a 
moonshiner  or  not,  will  merely  make  a 
monkey  out  of  him. 

We  are  told  of  a  neighborhood  where 
several  officers  had  been  tipped  off  to 
a  certain  family  who  were  “stillin’  right 
at  their  own  spring!”  The  Revenues 
were  led  by  a  wide  detour  and  with 
much  stealth  to  the  spot,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  was  the  furnace  with  the  fire 
lighted,  something  bubbling  on  top,  and 
a  number  of  persons  very  busy  about  it. 
They  were  immediately  covered  by  the 
excited  officers  and  told  to  put  up  their 
hands,  which  they  did.  But  they  had 
been  doing  nothing  more  reprehensible 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  than  canning 
tomatoes  for  market  with  their  new 
patent  canner.  It  was  added  that  the 
leader  of  the  men  who  made  the  cap¬ 
ture  pulled  out  a  pint  bottle  with  the 
remark  that  the  drinks  were  on  him, 
but  for  this  we  do  not  vouch. 

I  do,  however,  know  a  reputable  man 
who  was  intercepted  on  his  way  to  town 
with  farm  produce  and  his  load  thrown 
off  and  searched.  Nothing  contraband 
was  found,  but  one  of  the  searchers 
offered,  suiting,  it  is  presumed,  the 
action  to  the  word:  “Here,  friend,  it’s 
a  cool  night  and  we’ve  made  you  a 
heap  of  trouble.  Have  a  drop  of  some¬ 
thing  to  warm  up  your  insides  before 
you  go  on!” 

Confiscated — and  Swallowed  ! 

According  to  the  law  this  officer 
,  was  as  much  a  lawbreaker  as  the 
men  he  was  sent  out  to  seek.  But  it 
appears  to  be  a  strange  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  circumstance  that  many  of  the 
officials  dealing  with  the  enforcement 
of  whisky  prohibitions  seem  to  be  them¬ 
selves  afflicted  by  a  thirst,  or  else  so 
strenuous  in  character  are  their  duties 
that  mortal  man  cannot  perform  them 
without  fortifying  himself.  This  has 
been  particularly  true  of  sheriffs  and 
deputies  having  charge  of  roads  over 
which  liquor  is  known  to  be  transported. 
And  in  this  one  instance  at  least  the 
theory  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief 
has  been  effectively  exploded.  For  they 
don’t  catch  them. 

Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  you  may 
read  of  the  holdup  of  a  blockade  run¬ 
ner  and  the  capture  of  a  consignment 
of  wet  goods,  and  now  and  then  this 
actually  does  occur.  And  undoubtedly, 
here  and  there,  you  may  find  an  officer 
engaged  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
against  liquor  traffic  who  cannot  be 
bought  or  his  mouth  closed  with  a  bite 
of  the  same.  But  the  proportion  of 
these  is  too  small  to  have  had,  so  far, 
any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  general 
situation.  The  average  deputy  is  not 
this  type  of  man.  I  positively  know  of 
one  particular  holdup  where  several 
gallons  of  the  contraband  were  confis¬ 
cated — and  swallowed.  And  when  the 
holdup  party  was  discovered  the  depu¬ 
ties  and  the  blockade  runners  were  all 
good  fellows  together. 

The  initiated  know  that  there  is  a 
tendency  all  along  the  line  to  wink  at 
the  forbidden  traffic.  And  a  good  many 
of  them  know  where  this  tendency  has 


We  Took  in  $597.00  in 
One  Month 


That’s  the  statement  of  a  drug  store  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  We  quote  from  their  letter  to  us: 


“We  were  very  much  surprised  at  the  amount  of  business  our 

Butter-Kist  Machine  did  from  the  very  outset . And  business 

has  steadily  increased.  In  one  month  we  did  a  business  of  $597.00.” 
(Written  to  us  by  drug  store  located  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Name  gladly 
given  on  request.) 


The  famous 
machine  that 
manufactures 
Butter  -  Kist 
Pop  Corn  and 
sells  Roasted 
and  Salted 
Peanuts 


$ 600  to  $ 3,120  from  a 
Little  Waste  Space 


The  Butter-Kist  Pop  Corn  and  Peanut  Machine  brings 
new  profits  and  new  trade  to  stores  and  theatres 


We  keep  records  on  what  storekeepers  and 
theatre  owners  are  making  with  the  Butter-Kist 
Machine.  And  we  have  the  actual  figures  to 
prove  that  the  return  in  net  profits  is  from  $600 
to  $3,120  a  year.  This  means  an  extra  $600  to 
$3,120  in  clear  cash  profits!  And  all  from  the 
use  of  a  space  26  in.  by  32  in.,  that  has  been  going 
to  waste. 

But  that  is  not  all  you  can  count  on  making 
with  the  Butter-Kist  Machine.  It  draws  trade. 
It  multiplies  all  your  other  sales.  It  will  amaze 
you  to  see  the  full  possibilities.  Let  us  tell  you 
all  that  this  wonderful  machine  means  to  you.  We’ll  send  you  proof  of  profits,  photos 
of  stores  with  the  machine,  etc. — all  free  and  postpaid. 


Pays  Four  Ways 

1  — Motion  makes  people  stop 
and  look. 

2 —  Coaxing  fragrance  makes 
them  buy. 

3 —  Toasty  flavor  brings  trade 
for  blocks. 

4—  Stimulates  all  store  sales 
or  theatre  attendance. 


You  know  how  fond  everyone  is  of 
pop  corn  and  peanuts.  The  Butter-Kist 
Machine  makes  these  goodies  doubly 
inviting.  You  only  have  to  average 
90  nickel  bags  of  Butter  -  Kist  a  day 


to  make  about  $1,000  a  year  profit. 
For  on  every  sale  you  make  150 /  per 
cent  profit.  The  Butter  -  Kist  Machine 
runs  itself.  Requires  no  operator  —  no 
extra  help  or  expense. 


Mail  This  Coupon  /  Holcomb  &  Hoke  Mfg.  Co. 

T?fc>0  Tlnnh  430  Van Buren St- ,ndianapoli*- ‘nJ- 

JOl  P  iCC  fC  y  Without  obligation,  send  me 

We  sell  the  Butter-Kist  Pop  Corn  and  /  your  free  Butter-Kist  Book  — 
Peanut  Machine  on  easy  payments.  A  f  “America’s  New  Industry”  —  with 
small  amount  down  puts  the  machine  in  J  photos,  sales  records  and  estimate  of 
your  store.  You  can  pay  the  balance  a  how  much  I  can  make  with  your  machine, 
a  little  at  a  time  out  of  your  profits.  • 

Write  us  today  for  all  information  / 
and  prices.  No  obligation.  Mail  S  Name 

the  coupon — NOW!  /  x  “ . . . 

Holcomb  &  Hoke  Mfg.  Co.  /  Business. . 

430  Van  Buren  Street  / 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  ?  Address  . .  . . 
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The  delight  of  anyone  who  hates 
the  bother  of  pointing  a  pencil 
— always  ready.  The  famous 
Venus  leads,  in  separate  holders, 
16  in  all,  from  5B  softest  to  9H 

hardest,  with  a  neat,  correspond¬ 
ingly  marked,  wooden  holder  for 
each  degree. 

849 — VENUS  Everpointed  Pencils,  any 
degree,  each  -  "  *35 

842— Refill  Leads  for  849,  any  degree, 
per  box  of  6  I  -  " 


American  Lead  Pencil  Co 

222  Fifth  Avenue 
1  I  I  1  I  8  New  York 


and  London ,  Eng. 


Venus 

BLACK, 

C  HE! 


gfjtRICAN 

’EHCU.  CO. 

WWW ORK 


I  its  root.  1  am  acquainted  with  a  man 
i  who  has  transported  thousands  of  gal¬ 
lons  from  various  points  where  it  is 
j  made  to  various  other  points  where  it 
I  is  disposed  of.  And  I  know  for  a  fact 
that  this  man  recently  received  word 
from  a  certain  city  judge  that  he  had 
better  keep  off  from  such  and  such  a 
road  for  a  few  days,  as  it  was  being 
watched.  Very  lately,  in  one  of  the 
cities  where  trade  is  briskest,  a  man 
“high  up”  was  accused  of  offering  a 
considerable  bribe  to  the  Federal  offi¬ 
cials  not  to  bother  the  traffic.  As  long 
as  this  condition  holds  at  headquarters, 
so  to  speak,  what  can  be  expected  of  the 
men  on  detail?  We  might  as  well  face 
the  fact  that  Federal  law  can’t  change 
the  heart,  and  as  long  as  the  hearts  of 
rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  educated 
and  ignorant,  remain  fixed  and  set  on 
the  same  object  of  desire,  we  may  be 
sure  that  love  will  find  a  way. 

Wake  Up,  Uncle  Sam! 

THESE  ways  are  often  dark,  and  the 
tricks  of  the  blockade  runner  are 
“mean.”  We  were  at  a  certain  place  on 
a  certain  mountain  when  a  big  auto 
truck  came  out  after  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  gallons  that  were  buried  under  a 
chestnut  tree,  and  had  the  privilege  of 
standing  around  the  grave  at  the  ex¬ 
huming  of  the  kegs.  The  men  with  the 
truck  were  going  a  hundred  miles  over 
public  roads  in  broad  daylight  without 
any  attempt  whatever  at  concealment 
of 'what  they  carried.  But  the  brother 
of  a  well-known  district  officer,  occa- 
|  sionally  deputized  by  the  latter  to  assist 
in  a  raid,  went  along  with  the  trans¬ 
porters.  If  the  truck  was  held  up,  he 
was  to  show  his  badge  and  state  that 
he  was  bringing  in  the  load  for  his 
1  brother  by  whom  it  had  just  been  cap- 
|  tured  while  trying  to  run  the  blockade. 
However,  it  went  through  to  its  destina¬ 
tion  without  being  molested,  the  keeper 
of  the  gate  at  the  most  dangerous  point 
on  the  route  having  been  paid  a  dollar 
a  gallon  for  a  clear  road  through  his 
bailiwick. 

I  To  get  smaller  quantities  farther  or 
from  any  one  point  to  another  by  train, 
the  suit  case  is,  of  course,  the  favorite 
conveyance.  There  used  to  be  in  the 
old  copy  books  a  shortest  sentence  con¬ 
taining  all  the  letters,  which  read: 
“Pack  -my  box  with  five  dozen  liquor 
jugs,”  and  it  is  surprising  how  many 
people  have  retained  an  idea  thus  im¬ 
bibed  in  early  youth.  For  a  man’s  suit 
case  is  his  own,  and  unless  a  curious 
and  suspicious  body  disposed  to  doubt 
the  legitimacy  of  its  contents  holds  au¬ 
thority  to  search  the  particular  man 
carrying  it  and  the  particular  and 
specified  suit  case  he  carries,  the  boot¬ 


legger,  if  he  has  read  Browning,  may 
wave  him  gently  away  with  the  warn¬ 
ing:  “Where  the  moonshine’s  hidden, 
do  not  pry.” 

The  moonshiner  who  runs  the  block¬ 
ade,  and  disposes  of  his  own  product 
along  with  his  other  farm  produce,  has 
learned  that  a  couple  of  pints  judi¬ 
cially  distributed  will  almost  always 
prove  an  open  sesame  in  case  he  is 
stopped.  But  there  is  hardly  more 
than  one  chance  in  a  thousand  of  this 
class  of  transporter  being  stopped.  At 
any  time,  on  any  country  road  leading 
toward  a  city  you  may  see  him  plod¬ 
ding  along  with  his  sober  team  of  mules 
or  plow  horses,  the  earmarks  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  honest  toil  writ  large  upon 
him,  and  his  load  of  roasting  ears,  snap 
beans,  apples,  or  tomatoes  bearing  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  same.  Yet  it  is  a  false  wit¬ 
ness  they  are  bearing,  for  few  loads  go 
to  market  nowadays  from  any  of  the 
districts  where  it  is  made  without  car¬ 
rying  somewhere  in  it  its  quota  of 
“juice.” 

There  is  only  one  inference  to  be 
drawn:  Universal  desire,  universal 
weakness,  universal  selling  of  the  birth¬ 
right  of  decent  citizenship  for  a  mess 
of  moonshine! 

The  above-named  class  of  blockade 
runner  depends,  too,  more  or  less,  upon 
his  womenfolk  to  bring  him  through  in 
safety.  Many  a  woman  who  has  not 
seen  the  bright  lights  for  many  a  year 

— possibly  never  before - now  travels 

cityward  frequently,  perhaps  sitting  in 
state  on  the  back  seat  of  a  flivver  or 
some  other  make  of  car.  For  the  dep¬ 
uty  sheriff,  along  with  most  other 
Southern  gentlemen,  has  an  extremely 
chivalric  attitude  toward  the  ladies — 
many  an  automobile  or  wagon  load  of 
the  stuff  has  gone  through  in  good  or¬ 
der,  even  when  it  was  expected  and 
watched  for,  because  these  polite  and 
considerate  guardians  of  the  way 
couldn’t  bring  themselves  to  embarrass 
the  fair  protectresses  by  submitting 
them  to  a  search.  These  are  all  good 
women,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  inno¬ 
cent  flowers  pf  the  mountains — wives 
and  sisters  and  daughters — yet  not 
quite  innocent. 

The  children  of  the  mountains,  as  I 
have  tried  to  show,  are  truly  children, 
even  though  thousands  of  them  are 
openly  and  flagrantly  defying  the  laws 
of  their  country  in  making  moon¬ 
shine. 

They  laugh  in  the  face  of  Uncle  Sam 
and  his  prohibitions  only  because  he 
closes  his  eyes  and  lets  them.  If  that 
long  arm  they  at  first  expected  were 
really  to  reach  down  and  lay  firm  hold 
on  their  wonderful  forbidden  toy,  the 
whisky  still,  they  would  let  it  go,  re¬ 
gretfully  indeed,  but  without  rebellion. 


The  Black  Cap 

Continued  from  page  20 


You  know  what  she  went  through  with 
for  the  sake  of  a  dead  lover.” 

“You've  got  to  show  me,”  George 
sneered,  “that  she’s  forgotten  the  dead 
one  to  take  on  Garth.” 

“We  heard  in  the  Tombs,”  Slim  said 
dryly,  “that  these  pigeons  wanted  to 
roost  on  the  same  stool.” 

With  a  growing  wonder,  Garth 
watched  Nora  fling  aside  her  reserve. 
She  turned  on  George,  raising  her 
hands  in  an  attitude  of  fury,  as  if  in¬ 
spired  by  a  passion  beyond  her  con- 

“And  that’s  true.  If  you  think  I’d  let 
him  take  that  acid,  give  the  bottle  to 
me,  and  I’ll  use  it  on  myself  instead.” 
i  She  knelt  at  Garth’s  side,  and  for  a 
moment  the  light  in  her  eyes,  her  un¬ 
restraint,  more  than  the  result  of  her 
appeal,  held  him  tense.  _ 

“Tell  them,  Jim,”  she  cried.  If  they 
made  you  that  way,  I  swear  I’d  kill 

myself.”  . 

She  glanced  up,  tears  in  her  eyes. 

“I  love  him  so  much,  Slim,  that  to 
save  him  I’d  see  my  father  dead.” 

A  SUBDUED  murmur  of  voices  sifted 
through  fropi  the  street.  They 
I  could  hear  the  stealthy  straining  of 
|  hands  at  the  cellar  doors.  Nora  arose 
I  and.  hiding  her  face,  stood  trembling. 


“The  bulls!”  George  whispered. 
“Throw  the  stuff  and  let’s  make  our 
get-away.” 

Slim  shook  his  head. 

“I  tell  you  it’s  a  chance.  All  of  you 
vamoose  except  George.  We’ll  wait  and 
see,  and  maybe  we  won’t  need  you  after 
this.  Remember,  Nora,  there’ll  always 
be  time  for  us  to  wash  Garth’s  face 
and  show  our  heels.” 

“Oh,  I  know  it,”  she  breathed.  I 
know-  it.”  „ 

The  lights  snapped  out.  Garth  was 
aware  of  clandestine  stirrings.  Then 
the  silence  of  the  cellar  was  broken 
only  by  the  fumbling  at  the  door. 

“I’ll  let  you  go,  Nora,”  Slim  whis¬ 
pered.  “Send  the  other  cops  back.  If 
they  try  to  rush  us,  by  God,  we’ll  do 
the  trick  on  Garth  and  kill  who  we  can 
besides,  the  inspector  first  of  all.  So 
play  straight.” 

Garth  heard  her  retreating  foot¬ 
steps.  After  all,  he  had  accomplished 
his  chief  purpose.  Through  him  Nora 
had  found  escape. 

He  heard  a  sharp  splintering  of  wood, 
and  a  wan  light,  not  much  stronger 
than  the  glow  of  the  city  through  the 
mist,  diffused  itself  in  the  cellar.  The 
inspector’s  breathless  voice  reached 
them. 

“Mora!  Garth!” 
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Garth  saw  Nora’s  shadowy  figure  ad¬ 
vance  into  the  well  of  the  door.  He 
heard  her  stifle  her  father’s  relief  and 
tell  him  to  order  his  men  beyond  ear¬ 
shot.  Her  voice  murmured.  Garth 
guessed  that  it  recited  his  abhorrent 
danger  and  the  terms  on  which  she  had 
agreed  to  buy  his  release. 

He  strained  his  ears,  understanding 
fully  what  depended  on  the  answer,  yet 
convinced  that  reasonably  it  could  only 
be  a  refusal.  As  the  price  for  his  con¬ 
nivance  the  inspector  would  throw  po¬ 
sition  and  reputation  to  the  winds; 
would,  perhaps,  face  a  trial,  a  jail  sen¬ 
tence.  It  was  conceivable  that  his  love 
for  Nora  would  dictate  even  that  sacri¬ 
fice  if  she  could  force  on  him  an  illusion 
of  a  passion  as  unaccounting  as  that 
which  she  had  acted  just  now  for 
George  and  Slim.  Could  she  act  to  that 
extent  with  her  father?  The  two  must 
have  moved  to  one  side,  for  their  voices 
entered  the  cellar  only  in  barely  audible 
murmurs.  Slim  had  handed  the  bottle 
to  George,  and  he  moved  now  into  the 
door  well  where  he  could  listen. 

Garth’s  nerves  tightened.  Always 
George  held  the  acid  close  to  the  detec¬ 
tive’s  bound  and  helpless  body.  Of 
course  the  inspector  couldn’t  do  it. 

Slim  came  slinking  back.  His  whis¬ 
per  warmed  the  cold,  damp  air. 

“I  couldn’t  catch  it  all,  but  she’s  get¬ 
ting  away  with  something.” 

THE  murmuring  ceased,  and  through 
the  wan  light  Nora  glided,  wraith¬ 
like,  into  the  doorway,  and  called  to 
them  softly  across  the  cellar: 

“Slim!  He  hates  me  for  making  him, 
but  he’ll  do  what  he  can.  He’ll  tell  the 
Harlem  police  and  the  towns  along  the 
Hudson  that  he’s  got  you.  He’ll  try  to 
cover  himself  with  a  planted  get¬ 
away.  You  have  an  automobile.  Take 
it  and  leave  by  the  Broadway  bridge 
You’ll  catch  the  Montreal  express  at 
Tarrytown.  You’ve  plenty  of  time,  and 
everything  will  be  arranged;  but  he 
can’t  keep  the  wool  over  the  district  at¬ 
torney’s  eyes  forever.  If  you’re  not 
over  the  border  to-morrow  morning,  it’s 
no  good.  So  catch  that  train.” 

“Come  here,  Nora,”  Slim  sighed,  “and 
let  me  thank  you  properly.” 

Her  laugh  was  hard,  more  suggestive 
of  forbidden  tears  than  mirth. 

“One  hostage  is  enough.  And,  Jim, 
there’s  a  condition  for  you.  Father 
won’t  budge  unless  you  give  him  your 
word  to  go  quietly.  You  have  to  promise 
on  your  sacred  oath  not  to  make  any 
effort  to  escape  or  to  throw  Slim  down.” 

“What’s  that  for?”  George  asked  sus¬ 
piciously. 

Her  tone  was  contemptuous:  “Use 
your  head,  George.  It  would  do  father 
a  lot  of  good  to  risk  so  much  for  Jim  if 
he  took  matters  into  his  own  hands  and 
got  the  acid  just  the  same.” 

“Right!”  Slim  agreed.  “You’ve 
plenty  of  common  sense,  Nora,  and  it’s 
going  to  give  us  a  chance.” 

“You  promise,  Jim?” 

He  fancied  an  element  of  command  in 
her  voice. 

“I’ll  do  what  you  wish,  Nora,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “I  promise.” 

“Then  good-by,”  she  called,  and  her 
voice  no  longer  held  any  command,  nor 
was  it  steady.  “Good-by.  If  I  only 
dared  come  over  to  you !  God  bring  you 
back  safe  to  me.” 

Garth  told  himself  that  for  him  all 
she  had  said  that  night  held  no  mean¬ 
ing — was  mimicry  that  she  would  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  accept  at  its  real  value. 

Her  figure  moved  into  the  shadows 
beyond  the  door.  At  a  gesture  from 
Slim,  George  cut  the  cords  that  bound 
Garth’s  ankles.  The  detective  arose. 
With  a  nod  Slim  motioned  George 
toward  the  oak  door  which  opened  on 
Marlowe’s  cellar. 

“Get  to  the  phone,”  he  whispered. 
“Pass  the  fair  word,  and  bring  the 
wheels  here  on  the  minute.” 

He  swung  on  the  detective. 

“If  you  see  anybody  upstairs,  just 
keep  your  back  turned  so  they  won’t  no¬ 
tice  your  pretty  bracelets.” 

Garth  shivered,  aware  that  a  new  and 
disquieting  element  had  entered  the  sit¬ 
uation. 

Slim  indicated  the  revolver,  held 
ready  in  his  coat  pocket:  “After  George, 
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Banked  Fires 

Draw  No  Interest 


Eight  o’clock  at  night  about  the  busiest 
place  you  can  find  is  an  electric  light  and 
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A  difference  of  only  twelve  hours — but  it’s  all 
the  difference  between  night  load  and  day  load. 

Day  load,  when  the  big  slump  comes,  is  the 
great  problem  of  the  central  station.  With 
fires  banked  and  generators  silenced,  the  entire 
vast  equipment  is  tied  up  in  a  production 
greatly  reduced. 

How  to  build  up  day  load,  so  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  station’s  resources  may  be  utilized  most 
efficiently,  and  the  consumer  himself  benefit 
from  the  lower  costs? 

Not,  obviously,  by  an  increase  in  lighting. 
The  solution  lies  in  a  greater  daytime  use  of 
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Your  morning  cup  of  coffee  made  the  electric 
way,  your  weekly  ironing  by  electricity,  your 
daily  use  of  vacuum  cleaner  and  portable  utility 
motor  are  substantial  aids  in  swelling  day  load. 


Household  appliances  that  are  easy  on  the 
housewife  and  just  as  easy  on  the  coal  pile  at 
the  central  station.  For  as  the  load  rises  the 
quantity  of  fuel  needed  in  generating  each 
additional  unit  of  electricity  becomes  smaller. 
The  plant  operates  with  greater  efficiency  as  it 
approaches  capacity  production. 


So  when  the  central  station  is  campaigning 
for  irons  or  grills  or  washing-machines  we  can 
be  confident  that  its  interest  is  not  in  making 
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a  few  dollars  from  the  sale. 

Rather  to  reduce  the  disparity  between  day 
and  night  loads,  to  lower  costs  and  to  devote  the 
savings  to  a  service  progressively  more  extensive 
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and  in  front  of  me.  Always  like  that 
from  now  on.” 

He  touched  the  bottle  of  acid  which 
he  had  taken  from  George. 

“Remember,  this  will  be  behind  you 
like  my  gun,  but  I  don’t  want  to  shoot 
to  kill  with  either.  Just  a  little  in  the 
face  is  better  if  you  try  to  cut  up.” 

“You  heard  my  promise,”  Garth  said. 
He  followed  George  through  the  door¬ 
way,  resisting  continually  the  impulse 
to  turn  around,  to  assure  himself  of 
what  he  already  knew,  that  Slim  was 
actually  alert  each  moment  to  discipline 
his  slightest  effort  at  escape. 

They  crossed  the  damp  spaces  of  the 
cellar  and  climbed  the  stairs,  pausing  at 
the  head  until  they  could  be  certain 
Marlowe’s  evil  figure  still  faced  a  bar¬ 
room,  significantly  empty. 

GEORGE  hurried  to  the  telephone 
booth,  fastening  the  door  behind  him 
so  that  Garth  could  hear  nothing.  Mar¬ 
lowe  wiped  his  hands  on  his  apron.  A 
sly  smile  twitched  at  the  corners  of  his 
colorless  lips. 

“Well,  well!  Who’s  rented  the  ware¬ 
house?  Who  are  your  pals,  Mr.  Garth?” 

Garth  kept  his  back  turned.  The 
glasses  tinkled  musically  under  Mar¬ 
lowe’s  nervous  fingers. 

“Maybe  you’ll  name  your  pleasure, 
gentlemen.” 

“Nothing  but  a  little  quiet,”  Slim 
grunted. 

Marlowe  flung  up  his  hands,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  profound  disapproval :  “Then 
what  you  mean  coming  through  my  cel¬ 
lar?  That  might  get  me  in  bad  with 
the  cops.  Or  maybe  you’re  detectives 
like  Mr.  Garth?” 

Slim  responded  to  the  strain  of  this 
waiting.  He  turned  angrily  on  the 
man:  “How  often  have  I  told  you,  Papa 
Marlowe,  to  keep  your  fat  mouth  shut?” 

For  Garth  that  outburst  pitilessly 
defined  the  new  element.  Slim’s  anger 
had  let  slip  real  evidence  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor’s  lawless  connection  with  the 
gang;  and  Slim,  Garth  knew,  was  un¬ 
likely  to  make  blunders  he  couldn’t  re¬ 
trieve.  This  one  dovetailed  into  the 
fact  that  the  detective  could  still  iden¬ 
tify  the  four  confederates  he  had  seen 
downstairs — that  is,  if  he  kept  his  eyes. 
Slim,  then,  had  no  intention  of  holding 
to  his  bargain  with  Nora.  He  would 
use  Garth  as  far  as  the  border,  then  he 
would  protect  himself  through  the  un¬ 
speakable  punishment  his  twisted  soul 
craved.  Nor  could  Garth  see  any  way 
to  save  himself.  Moreover,  he  knew 
Nora  too  well  to  cast  lightly  aside  the 
promise  she  had  drawn  from  him  on  a 
note  of  command. 

George  emerged  from  the  booth.  The 
four  men  stared  at  each  other  without 
words.  Once  or  twice  Marlowe  started 
to  speak,  but  at  a  frown  from  Slim  he 
smothered  the  impulse  in  a  busy  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  bar  cloth. 

Faintly  the  whirring  of  a  motor 
reached  them.  George  sprang  for  the 
door.  Slim  motioned  Garth  ahead  and 
followed  him  to  the  sidewalk,  where  an 
automobile  had  drawn  up.  It  exposed, 
in  the  vague  light,  an  air  of  smug  re¬ 
spectability  in  itself  protective. 

The  driver  wore  a  fur  coat  with  a 
voluminous  cape,  of  a  common  chauf¬ 
feur  pattern.  Its  collar  was  turned  up  so 
that  it  completely  hid  the  lower  part  of 
the  wearer’s  face.  Garth  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  at  first  when  Slim  took  a  smaller 
coat  from  the  car,  stooped,  and  whis¬ 
pered  in  the  driver’s  ear.  The  other 
stepped  obediently  to  the  sidewalk,  re¬ 
moved  his  greatcoat,  handed  it  to  Slim, 
and  slipped  on  the  smaller  one.  Slim 
motioned  George  and  Garth  into  the 
car,  followed  them,  and,  while  he  jerked 
out  his  instructions,  drew  down  the  side 
curtains.  Garth  was  to  sit  on  the  back 
seat  with  George,  who  would  keep  one 
hand  conveniently  on  his  automatic. 
Slim  would  be  opposite,  his  gun  handy 
and  the  bottle  of  acid  ready  at  his  side. 

“And  that  isn’t  all,”  he  leered. 
“You’re  too  precious  to  take  chances 
with.  Here!  Lean  forward.” 

He  flung  the  chauffeur’s  greatcoat 
over  Garth’s  shoulders,  and,  over  his 
chained  wrists,  buttoned  it  tight  about 
him.  He  chuckled  as  the  car  started. 

“The  cape,  George,  makes  it  look  as 
if  our  friend  kept  his  hands  out  of  sight 
for  warmth.  Let’s  hope  the  train’ll  be 
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to-day.  The  best  reading  for  all 
young  folks  is  offered  in 

The  Junior  Classics 

—  -a  specially  edited  collection  of 
famous  stories,  essays,  and  poems 
that  make  for  better  manhood. 

Send  now  for  Free  Booklet 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City 
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Hide  it 

from  your  Wife ! 

Every  little  while  some  lady  writes 
to  me  that  I  ought  to  tell  women 
that  Mennen  Shaving  Cream  is  a 
marvelous  complexion  soap. 

I  refuse  to  do  so  for  I  believe  that 
if  there  is  anything  in  this  world  a 
man  is  entitled  to  call  his  own,  it  is 
his  shaving  kit. 

It’s  really  a  serious  matter. 

Suppose  your  wife  were  to  learn 
what  a  suave,  delicious  lather  she 
could  enjoy  with  a  speck  of  Mennen’s 
and  cold  water,  leaving  her  face 
and  hands  all  soft,  freshened  up  and 
rosy  —  how  long  would  even  our 
giant  size,  50  cent  tube  last  ? 

So  it’s  my  advice  to  hide  Mennen’s 
in  a  nice  dark  corner  in  your  bath¬ 
room  cabinet  in  behind  the  kids’ 
castor  oil,  or  some  fine  morning 
you’ll  find  an  empty  tube  and  have 
to  shave  with  the  stuff  your  wife 
calls  complexion  soap.  You’ll  un¬ 
derstand  then  what  women  are  up 
against.  No  wonder  they  worry 
about  their  complexions. 

What  I  started  to  say,  when  I 
drifted  onto  this  woman  matter, 
is,  that  if  you’ve  never  tried 
Mennen’s,  but  have  conservatively 
and  profanely  clung  to  the  caustic 
shaving  soap  you  learned  to  shave 
with,  1  want  to  point  out  three  im¬ 
portant  superiorities  of  Mennen’s: 

1 —  You  positively  do  not  have  to  rub 
in  the  lather  to  get  a  gorgeous 
shave. 

2 —  You  can  get  the  same  result  with 
cold  water  as  with  hot.  Even  hard 
water  makes  no  difference. 

3  Because  the  cream  contains  no 
caustic  and  is  rich  with  soothing 
balm,  it  leaves  the  face  feeling  fine. 

My  12-cent  demonstrator  tube 
offers  a  cautious  way  to  learn 
whether  I  am  honest  or  just  a  paid 
enthusiast. 


Th^  ^onpflnY 

n^wARK.  n.j.  u.s.fl. 
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a  little  chilly  too.  Your  arms  are 
going  to  sleep  and  get  a  nice  rest, 
Garth.” 

He  chuckled  again.  He  took  his  own 
handkerchief  and  borrowed  George’s. 
With  the  two  he  improvised  a  gag 
which  he  fastened  skillfully  in  the  pris¬ 
oner’s  mouth.  Then  he  turned  the  great 
collar  up  so  that  the  gag  was  hidden. 

“You’ve  a  swell  chance  to  make 
trouble  now,  Garth.  That’s  how  I 
check  up  on  a  bull’s  promises.  If  any¬ 
body  tries  to  stop  us  or  to  snitch  you 
free,  you’ll  get  the  acid  in  those  shin- 1 
ing  peepers  without  being  able  to  move. 
You’d  better  pray  everybody  keeps 
straight.” 

Enough  light  entered  from  the  front 
to  draw  an  ashen  glow  from  the  acid 
which  he  held  at  his  side  perpetually 
'  ready. 

BEYOND  the  driver’s  back  Garth  i 
could  follow'  their  route  among  tor¬ 
tuous  downtown  thoroughfares  into 
lower  Broadway.  They  went  then  at  a 
discreet  pace  straight  through  the 
heart  of  the  city.  He  watched  the 
lights  flash  by,  the  impatient  traffic,  the 
crowds,  hurrying  and  voluble.  Such 
things,  taken  with  the  grim  man  oppo¬ 
site  and  his  unique  threat,  became  like 
one  of  those  dreams  which  project 
against  a  familiar  background  incredi¬ 
ble  and  grotesque  details. 

The  car  at  last  drew  a  hollow  re-  j 
sponse  from  the  pavement  of  the  Broad¬ 
way  bridge.  Slim  moved  restlessly. 

“The  first  toll  gate,  Garth !  Who  pays  ! 
the  bill?” 

And  Garth  struggled,  and  could  not  ] 
move  his  hands,  for  George  cried  out,  \ 
and  Slim  started  to  raise  the  bottle  as 
the  horse  of  a  mounted  policeman  halted 
across  their  path.  The  car  stopped. 

Swiftly  the  policeman  bent  down, 
shaking  his  fist  at  the  driver. 

“If  you  want  to  run  me  down,”  he 
shouted,  “why  not  give  me  a  chance  to 
make  my  will?  You  might  be  a  good 
chauffeur  for  a  baby  carriage.  Go 
ahead  now,  and  keep  to  the  right.  I 
ought  to  run  you  in  ” 

Slim  grinned  and  lowered  the  bottle. 
George  sank  back.  The  dryness  of 
Garth’s  gagged  mouth  choked  him.  How 
could  he  continue  to  face  such  mo¬ 
ments? 

During  the  remainder  of  that  swift 
ride  he  sat  voiceless  and  helplessly 
trussed.  He  smiled  grimly,  recalling 
the  promise  Nora  had  drawn  from  him 
not  to  resist.  He  was  as  little  able  to 
resist  as  he  had  been  when  bound  on 
the  floor  of  the  warehouse  cellar.  Noray 
he  tried  to  tell  himself,  would  not  con¬ 
demn  him  to  the  torture  of  that  bottle 
opposite ;  nor  would  she,  he  was  willing 
to  swear,  throw  her  father’s  career  and 
reputation  to  the  winds.  She  would  try 
some  trick,  not  realizing  how  many  pre¬ 
cautions  Slim  had  taken. 

He  struggled  again  futilely  to  free 
his  hands,  to  loosen  a  little  the  coat, 
buttoned  tight  about  his  own  overcoat, 
across  his  body  and  his  legs.  Nora,  his 
logic  told  him,  could  have  hit  upon  no 
plan  dexterous  enough  to  control  these 
men  before  they  could  carry  out  their 
monstrous  threat.  Yet  what  difference 
did  it  make?  If  she  didn’t  intervene. 
Slim  would  let  him  have  it  at  the  bor¬ 
der  anyway. 

The  night  was  disturbed  only  by  the 
sound  of  their  passing,  nor  was  there 
at  the  station  any  indication  that  an 
effort  would  be  made  to  halt  them.  So 
tightly  was  Garth  bound,  Slim  had  to 
help  him  from  the  automobile.  He 
stood  beside  him  while  they  watched 
George  through  the  station  window  as 
he  purchased  three  tickets  from  a 
sleepy-eyed  agent.  The  gag  was  as 
tight  as  at  first.  Even  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  acid,  Garth  was  helpless. 

A  dull  rumbling  made  itself  audible 
far  to  the  south,  and  increased  until  the 
rails  commenced  to  hum.  The  head¬ 
light  gleamed  —  hastened  closer.  The 
locomotive  grumbled  by,  drawing  an  in¬ 
terminable  string  of  mail  and  express 
cars  and  Pullmans,  shrouded  for  the 
night. 

At  the  very  end,  far  from  the  station 
lamps,  were  two  lighted  day  coaches. 
Slim  and  George  led  Garth  there,  and 
helped  him  to  the  platform  between 
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Ever-Ready 

Safety  Razor 


Complete 
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MARK 

FACE 


American 
Razor  Corporation 

BROOKLYN.  N  Y.  J 


FACTORIES  -  NEW  YORK  -  BROOKLYN  -  CHICAGO^! 

TORONTO  -  LONDON  -  PARIS  .- 

  .  . 


Each  Ever-Ready  Radio  Blade  is  a 
tempered  and  tested  wafer  of  the 
finest  steel  that  ever  came  out  of  a 
crucible. 

Ever-Ready  shaves  with  these  mar¬ 
velous  blades  are  caressingly  quick, 
cool  and  pleasant. 

Ever-Ready  Radio  Blades  stand  up  to 
the  toughest  beards  again  and  again — and 
every  shave  is  half  as  long  and  twice  as 
pleasant  as  with  any  other  blade  on  the 
market. 

Sold  the  World  over 
For  Ever-Ready,  Star  and  Gem  Frames 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Ever-Ready  Shaving  Brushes  and  the 


“Quick  Shaves!— 
Clean  Shaves! _ Great  Shaves!” 
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Summer  and 
its  blossoms 
all  Winter  m 


Here  children  laugh  at  play,  and  age 
lengthens  its  span. 

Miles  of  flower-bordered,  sunlit  boule¬ 
vards.  Upland  slopes,  covered  with  the 
green  and  gold  of  orange  groves. 

Luxurious  resort  hotels  and  rose-bowered  bungalows. 
All  under  the  spell  of  a  summer  sea. 

En  route  visit  the  national  parks,  national  monuments, 
and  other  winter  resorts.  See  Hawaii,  too. 

Ask  the  local  ticket  agent  to  help  plan  your  trip — or  apply 
to  the  nearest  Consolidated  Ticket  Office  —  or  address  nearest 
Travel  Bureau,  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  646 
Transportation  Bldg.,  Chicago;  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
City;  602  Healey  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.  “California  for  the 
Tourist,”  and  other  resort  booklets,  on  request.  Please  indicate 
the  places  you  wish  to  see  en  route. 

•  United  States  •  Railroad  -Administration  • 


Add  $20.00  a  Month  to  Your  Pay  Envelope 

DOWN  in  the  cotton  belt,  C.  V.  Duggan  is  not  worrying  a  bit  about  the 
high  cost  of  living.  He  has  solved  the  problem.  In  spare  time,  after 
office  hours,  he  is  adding  $20.00  to  his  pay  envelope  every  month  as  our 
representative. 

You  can  add  $20.00  a  month  or  more  to  your  pay  envelope  by  the  Crowell 
plan.  We  have  an  opportunity  for  a  live  man  who  can  take  charge  of  the 
subscription  interests  of  the  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE,  WOMAN’S  HOME 
COMPANION,  and  Farm  AND  Fireside  in  his  locality.  Commission 
and  Bonus.  Renewals  count  the  same  as  new  subscriptions. 

If  you  have  spare  time  and  want  to  earn  that 
money,  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below  NO  W. 


Chief  of  Staff,  Desk  C 
Crowell  Publishing  Co. 

416  West  13th  St..  New  York  City 

Tell  me  without  obligation  on  my  part  how  1  can  add  $20.00  a  month  to  my  pay  envelope 
as  your  local  representative. 

NAME _ _ 


ADDRESS. 


Collier’s, 


The  National 
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The  rear  car  was  a  smoker,  comforta¬ 
bly  filled  with  sleepy  men.  Slim 
turned  his  back  on  it,  urging  Garth  into 
the  car  ahead  which  housed  scarcely 
more  than  a  dozen  passengers — men 
and  women  in  various  attitudes  of 
somnolence.  He  nodded  his  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  became  clear  that  for  him  the 
gravest  strain  was  at  an  end.  And  the 
car  was  chilly.  The  dozing  passengers 
wore  wraps  and  hats.  The  fact  that 
Garth  retained  his  greatcoat  would 
pass  unnoticed. 

WHEN  they  were  settled  as  before 
with  Slim  opposite  Garth  and 
George,  and  the  acid  held  ready  in  the 
corner  of  the  seat,  the  detective  ven¬ 
tured  with  one  last  hope  to  appraise  his 
neighbors.  A  man  opposite  lounged  on 
his  cushion,  his  paper  fallen  to  the  floor, 
his  eyes  closed,  his  head  swaying 
drunkenly  in  unison  with  the  motion  of 
the  train.  Farther  back  two  women  in 
deep  mourning  wept  quietly  from  time 
to  time,  and  a  man  and  a  woman  across 
the  aisle  stared  restlessly  at  them, 
speaking  in  low  tones  whose  accents  of 
pity  alone  reached  Garth.  The  rest 
slept.  The  face  of  none  was  recogniz¬ 
able,  nor  did  any  suggest  the  slightest 
interest  in  the  new  arrivals.  Garth  re¬ 
sented  their  innocuous  companionship. 
It  was  not  to  be  permitted  that  this 
ignorance  should  permit  this  flight, 
which,  at  its  termination,  threatened 
him  with  an  unbearable  punishment. 

The  drowsiness  of  the  car  increased. 
Only  his  captors  and  himself  seemed 
immune  to  the  contagion  of  sleep.  The 
muttering  of  the  pair  behind  had 
ceased.  The  women  in  mourning  had 
controlled  their  grief.  One  of  them 
had  left  her  seat,  and,  carrying  a  tin 
cUp,  moved  along  the  aisle  toward  the 
water  tank.  Garth  saw  Slim  glance  at 
his  watch.  He  took  in  George’s  con¬ 
tented  smile,  evidently  appreciative  of 
the  smoothness  of  their  escape.  .  .  . 

Without  warning,  a  dark  and  chaotic 
confusion  descended  upon  and  destroyed 
the  smooth  orderliness  of  their  journey. 
With  a  sudden  jar  the  brakes  locked. 
The  jolting  of  the  wheels,  as  if  they 
had  left  the  rails,  flung  the  passengers 
from  their  sluggish  indifference.  The 
lights  expired,  leaving  a  darkness  al¬ 
most  palpable,  through  which  one  mo¬ 
mentarily  flinched  from  the  splintering, 
destructive  violence  of  a  collision. 

During  that  first  instant  Garth  was 
lashed  by  misgivings  for  the  time  as 
compelling  as  those  which  had  been 
constantly  inspired  by  the  threat  oppo¬ 
site;  and  in  the  last  flash  of  light  he 
had  seen  that  the  steady  courage  of  his 
captors  had  furnished  no  antidote  for 
this  uncharted  peril.  As  women 
screamed  and  men  fought  along  the 
aisle  toward  the  door  he  endeavored 
frantically  and  without  success  to  free 
himself.  The  turmoil  might  involve 
Slim  and  George,  might  smash  that 
atrocious  weapon,  but  he  could  do 
nothing. 

Then  he  felt  George’s  arms  about  hiim. 
He  heard  Slim’s  oath.  The  jolting  of  the 
wheels  was  less  difficult.  The  train  re¬ 
sumed  its  smooth  haste.  The  lights 
came  on,  and  Garth  stared  at  the  in¬ 
spector  and  other  men  he  knew,  holding 
leveled  revolvers.  Somebody  cried  out: 
“Take  care!” 

Garth  turned  in  time  to  see  Slim 
whirling  the  bottle  from  which  the  cork 
had  been  drawn,  and  from  whose  neck 
the  liquid  was  already  spouting  toward 
his  face. 

“Then  shoot!”  Slim  shouted. 

He  heard  Nora’s  voice,  screaming: 
“You  won’t,  Slim!” 

He  moved  his  head.  He  saw  the 
woman  in  mourning,  who  had  thrown 
back  her  sombev  veil,  exposing  Nora’s 
face  and  Nora’s  eyes,  which  reflected 
the  unbelief  and  the  horror  of  her  voice. 
The  future  seemed  to  crush  upon  him, 
a  sable  weight,  lowered  by  her  as  the 
result  of  a  deliberate  choice. 

The  liquid  struck  his  forehead,  filled 
his  eyes.  He  wondered  why  the  pain 
wasn’t  greater.  He  could  not  grasp  the 
fact  that  he  still  read  through  a  blur 
the  tense  unbelief  of  Nora’s  face,  and 
saw  vaguely  the  two  condemned  men 
struggling  in  the  grasp  of  the  detec¬ 
tives  who  fastened  upon  their  unwilling 


omespun 

Smoking 

By  Mail 


The  sure  enough,  old-fashioned, 
nature -flivored  Kentucky  home- 
spun  smoking  tobacco,  that’s  all.  No  dope, 
no  doctoring.  The  pure,  straight  tobacco 
juflt  as  I  select,  cure,  age  it  in  the  old-time, 
honest.  Kentucky  way,  ready  for  you  to 
stuff  right  into  your  pipe  for  the  best 
smoke  you  ever  had.  I  Bend  you  a  big 
pound  drum  $1  postpaid.  Order  now — state 
choice  of  heavy,  medium,  or  mild  blend. 

Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  back.  Big  homespun  sample,  10  cts. 

A  smooth,  mellow,  satisfying  smoke  or 
your  money  back.  That’s  me,  everytime. 

PETE  MOBERLY,  Box  720,  Owensboro, 

Good  proposition  for  live  dealers. 


Ky. 


sends  Bungalow  Books 

Plan  FUTURE  HOMES  Now 
with  ECONOMY  PLANS  of 
CALIFORNIA  STYLES 

noted  for  comfort,  beauty  and 
adaptability  to  any  climate. 

“Representative  Cal.  Homes " 

50  Plans,  13750  to  $12,000 — f  1. 

“The  New  Colonials' 

55  Plans,  13000  to  $20,000— 11. 


“West  Coast  Bungalows’*  60  Plans,  $1800  to  $4500 — $1. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  -  Send  $2.50  for  all  3  above  books  rnrr 
and  get  book  of  75  Special  Plans,  also  Garage  folder  a  IvLL 
EXTK A— “Little  Bungalows’’  40  Plans,  $7t0  to  $3000—50  cts. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

E.  W.  STILLWELL  &  CO.,  Architects,  373  Calif.  Bids..  Los  Angeles 


AGENTS S 

Free  samples  GOLD  SIGN  LETTERS 

for  store  and  office  windows.  Anyone  can 
put  them  on.  Big  demand  everywhere. 
Liberal  offer  to  general  agents. 

METALLIC  LETTER  CO..  432  N.  CLARK,  CHICAGO 


ere  Do 


We  are  going  to  put  a  distributor  in  every  town  In 
the  United  States.  Be  the  man  in  your  territory. 
We  teach  you  how  to  build  a  permanent,  substantial 
business.  Write  for  details  now. 

NU-EX  FIRE  APPLIANCE  CO. 

509  Buttles  Ave.  Columbus,  Ohio 


Poultry  Book  pages,  215  beautiful  pictures, 

hatching,  rearing,  feeding  and  disease  information. 
Describes  busy  Poultry  Farm  handling  63  pure-bred 
varieties  and  BABY  CHICKS.  Tells  how  to  choose 
fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  sprouters.  Mailed  for  10  cents. 

Berry's  Poultry  Farm.  Box  32,  Clsrlnda.lowa 


TELEGRAPHY 


Morse  and  wireless  taught  quickly.  Big  Salaries.  Great  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Oldest  and  Largest  School.  Established  45  years.  Catalog  free. 

DODGE’S  INSTITUTE  6th  Street.  Valparaiso.  Ind. 


ei)  nnrene  profitable 

h L  DnbtUo  Pure-Bred  Chick- 
enSi  Geese,  Ducks, 
Turkeys.  Hardy  Fowls,  Eggs  and  Incuba¬ 
tors  at  lowest  prices.  Pioneer  Poultry  Farm. 
Valuable  poultry  book  and  catalog  FREE. 
F.  A.  NEUBERT,  Box  380.  Mankato,  Minn 


IV/I  JP  Ilf  Become  independent — own  your 

men  OC  women  business,  experience  unnecessary 
selling  our  $6000  Accidental  Death,  $30.00  Accident,  $25.00  Sick 
Weekly  Benefits.  $10.60  yearly,  half  amounts  $5.00.  Guaranteed 
steady  income  from  renewals.  $250,000  deposited  Insurance 
Department.  Registration  Dept.  C,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CiO  Into  Business  For  Yourself! 

VJU  llllU  UUblHCOa  Establish  and  operate 
a  “New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factory’’  in  your  community. 
We  furnish  everything.  Money-making  opportunity  unlimited. 
Either  men  or  women.  Booklet  free. 

RAGSDALE  CO.,  Drawer  85,  EAST  ORANGE.  N.  J. 


Sales  Agents 


wanted  in  every  county  to  give 
all  or  spare  time.  Positions  worth  $750  to  $1,600  yearly.  We  train 
the  inexperienced.  Novell y  Cutlery  Co.,  40  Bar  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 

D  A  TCMTC  ^ritef°r  free  Illustrated  Book  and  “Evidenceof 
I  11 1  LiPI  1  u  ConcePtiou  Blank”.  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  f  r  free  opinion  as  to  its  patentable 
nature.  Highest  References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  k  CO.,  631  Ninth,  Washington,  1).  C. 


Increase  Your  Income  soundvd!wd!ndn 

paying  industries  under  our  easy  payment  plan.  As 
little  as  $1  a  month  only  required.  Send  for  booklet. 
RICKER,  BARNES  &  CO.,  8N  Beacon  Street,  B09T0N,  MASS. 


LEARN  A  TRADE 


SCHOOL  of  AUTO  -TRACTOR-AVIATION 
58  SWEEMETBLOC.  KANSAS  CITY,  I-IO.  j 


o  Auto  and  Tractor  Mechanic 
2  Earn  $100  to  $400  a  Month 

a  Young  man,  are  you 
U  mechanically  inclined? 

*■  Come  to  the  Sweeney 
■I  School.  Learn  to  be 
B  an  expert.  I  teach 
B  with  tools  not  books. 

B9  Do  the  work  yourself, 

EZl  that’s  the  secret  of  the 

2  SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

19  of  practical  training  by  which  6,000 
U  soldiers  were  trained  for  U.  S.  Gov- 
Q  ernment  and  over  20.000  expert 
Iq  mechanics.  Learn  in  a  few  weeks;  no  previous 
E3  experience  necessary. 

5  Cptr  Write  today  for  illustrated  free  catalog 
22  ■  UCC  showing  hundreds  of  pictures  men 

working  in  new  Million  Dollar  Trade  School. 
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IN  these  days  of  varying 
prices  a  quality  trade¬ 
mark  is  your  protection. 
“Florsheim”  is  the  name 
to  look  for  when  you 
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stock.  10  to  80  A.  Only  $15  to  S30  per  A.  Easy 
Mo  terms.  Own  a  farm.  Booklet  free. 

SWICART  LAND  CO.,  R1245,  Fir.l  Nat’l  Bk.  Bldg.,  Chicago, 111. 

INVFNTORS  desiring  to  secure  patents  should  send  for 
Ill  V  £.11  IOIVO  our  f[ee  Guide  Book  "Ho*,  to  Get  Your 

Patent."  Randolph  &  Co..  Dept.  156.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Delivered  you  Free 


wrists  gleaming  handcuffs  Then  he  un¬ 
derstood,  and,  laughing  a  little  hysteri¬ 
cally,  shook  the  water  from  his  eyes. 

SHAME  of  his  doubt  joined  the  relief 
that  swept  him  with  the  urgency  of 
a  material  suffering.  He  glanced  at 
Nora.  She  had  stooped  and  was  rais¬ 
ing  from  the  floor  behind  Slim’s  seat  a 
bottle  precisely  similar  to  that  from 
which  the  water  had  poured.  She  had 
not  conquered  her  emotion. 

“He  ought  to  have  it,”  she  whispered. 
“I  didn’t  believe  he’d  do  that  when  he 
saw  the  game  was  up  and  there  was  no 
use.  The  chair  is  too  kind.” 

She  opened  the  window  and  emptied 
the  bottle.  She  flung  it  far  to  the  right 
of  way.  The  inspector  freed  Garth 
from  -the  coat  and  the  handcuffs.  He 
grasped  Garth’s  hand. 

“I  know  it  hurt  you,  Garth,  to  prom¬ 
ise  to  go  along  with  these  crooks  quiet¬ 
ly,  but  Nora  made  me  ask  it.  She  passed 
me  the  wink  at  the  top  of  the  cellar 
steps.” 

“You  mean,”  Garth  asked,  “that  Nora 
had  all  this  planned  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning?” 

“Not  then,”  the  inspector  answered, 
“but  she  promised  to  get  us  both  out, 
and  I’ve  had  enough  experience  with 
that  daughter  of  mine  to  believe  her 
when  she  talks  like  that.  She  chased 
to  the  Grand  Central  while  we  watched 
Marlowe’s  and  saw  you  leave.  Got  the 
number  of  your  car,  of  course,  and  had 
reports  on  you  all  the  way  to  Tarry- 
town.  That  mounted  cop  on  the  bridge 
made  sure  you  were  all  three  inside, 
and  the  operator  at  Tarrytown  was  a 
local  detective.  Nora  smiled  at  them 
in  the  railroad  offices  and  fixed  the 
rest.” 

Garth  beckoned  Nora.  She  sat  by  a 
window.  Her  expression  was  nearly 
tranquil  again.  The  only  concession 
she  made  to  the  reaction  was  a  quick 
tapping  of  her  fingers  on  the  window 
ledge. 

“Better  sit  down  too,  Garth,”  the  in¬ 
spector  advised.  “Your  legs  ought  to 
be  shaky.” 

Garth  obeyed,  laughing  nervously. 
“I’ve  been  trying  to  hide  it.” 

He  turned  to  Nora. 

“I’d  like  to  know  how  you  changed 
the  bottles.” 

“I  only  arranged  the  most  likely  op¬ 
portunity,”  she  answered.  “I  knew 
something  must  happen  to  make  Slim 
forget  that  acid  for  a  moment.  It  had 
to  be  bigger,  more  immediate  than  the 
fear  of  capture.  Everybody  has  a 
dread  of  railroad  accidents.  Own  up, 
Jim.  You  were  scared  yourself  when 
the  brakes  set.” 
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Send  for  it  today 

MAULE  Inc. 
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He  nodded:  “You  sized  us  up  right. 
For  that  minute  I  was  about  as  afraid 
of  the  wreck  as  I  was  of  the  acid,  and 
I  was  trussed  like  a  fowl.” 

“So,”  she  went  on,  “I  persuaded  them 
in  New  York  to  furnish  an  illusion  of 
the  beginnings  of  a  wreck.  It  was  sim¬ 
ple.  Slim  would  almost  certainly  take 
his  hands  from  the  bottle  then.  He 
wouldn’t  risk  having  it  broken  over  him 
ir.  the  smash.  But  if  it  hadn’t  worked 
out  right,  Jim,  you  know  I’d  never 
have  let  the  others  come  in.  You  see 
they  were  with  father  in  the  dark  sleep¬ 
ing  car  ahead.  Father  watched  from 
the  vestibule.  When  I  chose  my  mo¬ 
ment — you  remember,  I  was  going 
along  the  aisle  close  to  you — he  gave 
the  engineer  and  the  brakeman  the  sig¬ 
nals  we  had  arranged  in  New  York.” 

Garth  turned  to  her. 

“I’ll  hand  it  to  you,  Nora.  You’re  an 
actress — better  than  I  ever  saw  in  a 
theatre.  Got  to  be  to  give  a  man  back 
more  than  his  life.” 

She  flushed  and  looked  away  without 
answering. 

“That’s  a  bright  girl  by  you,  Garth,” 
the  inspector  grunted.  “Darned  if  I 
don’t  believe  she  knows  more  about  this 
business  than  her  father  ” 

“Or  any  of  us,”  Garth  said. 

The  inspector  sighed. 

“Guess  it’s  time  I  enjoyed  a  cigar 
again.  So  long.” 

He  drifted  down  the  aisle. 


This  is  the  first  of  a  new  series  of 
detective  stories  by  Wadsworth  Camp. 
The  second  will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 
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THE  MIND  OF  A  MAN 

By  CEYLON  HOLLINGSWORTH 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  ANGUS  P.  MACDONALL 


GOGGLES  SANDERSON  was  fourteen.  His 
voice  was  changing.  It  contained  a  whoop 
that  crept  into  his  conversation  with  the  star¬ 
tling  irregularity  of  a  back  fire.  They  called 
him  “Goggles”  because  no  one  could  behold  him  and 
call  him  anything  else.  He  wore  full-moon  spectacles 
with  tortoise-shell  trimmings  as  thick  as  rope. 

Nature,  so  far,  had  suspiciously  neglected  his 
growth.  She  probably  was  saving  him  for  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  later  on  of  how  a  boy  can  stagger  a  community 
by  shooting  up  to  six  feet  between  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  New  Year’s.  He  was  half  a  head  lower  than 
most  boys  of  his  age,  albeit  his  legs  were  long  like 
his  brown  head. 

What  Goggles’s  ambitions  and  loves  were,  what 
he  believed  in,  what  he  hated,  were  all  floating  along 
helter-skelter  like  driftwood  in  one  big  stream  of 
worry.  How  could  he  ever  wait  seven  endless  years 
until  he  was  a  man  and  could  do  as  he  pleased! 
Goggles  had  either  been  spoiled  or  made  by  home 
discipline.  Time  would  tell.  He  was  more  than  tied 
to  apron  strings.  He  was  done  up  in  them  from 
head  to  foot.  A  boy’s  best  friend  is  his  mother,  but, 
sometimes,  deliver  us  from  our  friends!  He  had 
been  bound  and  gagged  and  trained  up  to  be  good 
above  all  things  and  to  die  for  his  goodness,  but 
under  no  circumstances  to  die  fighting.  As  far  back 
as  he  could  remember  the  one  glaring  red  danger 


sign  erected  in  front  of  him  by  his  mother  had  $ead: 
“Never  fight.  If  you  do  and  I  ever  find  it  out — ” 

Goggles  outwardly  was  good.  And  with  his  studi¬ 
ous,  shy,  respectful  air  and  large,  liquid,  gray  eyes 
he  looked  good.  No  one  ever  saw  him  passing  by 
and  gasped  out:  “Just  look  at  that  bad,  wild,  savage 
boy.  He  ought  to  be  locked  up  out  of  mischief.” 
He  was  a  high-school  soph  and  publicly  recognized 
as  the  star  of  scholars  and  exemplary  pupils.  But 
in  that  impenetrable  dungeon  within  a  boy,  where 
freedom  lives  and  thrives  and  where  he  can  feel  and 
think  as  he  pleases,  he  detested  goodness.  To  his  ear 
it  pronounced  itself  “slavery.” 

Yes,  he  considered  himself  a  slave.  Whatever  way 
he  turned,  there  stood  the  sign :  “Herbert,  you 
mustn’t!”  He  had  no  real  chum.  No  gang  of 
boys  ever  came  trampling  and  gabbling  in  front  of 
the  house  after  dark  and  whistled  for  him.  On 
Hallowe’en  nights  and  similar  seasons  of  lawless¬ 
ness  he  was  locked  up.  He  had  never  taken  a  soul 
flight  by  stealing  the  taffy  a  girl  party  had  placed 
on  the  back  porch  to  cool.  He  wasn’t  allowed  to  join 
the  Boy  Scouts  for  fear  it  might  make  him  rough. 
He  had  never  been  permitted  to  do  anything  but  look 
on  while  the  other  boys  did  it,  and  if  they  did  it 
after  dark,  like  a  bonfire  on  the  campus,  he  couldn’t 
even  look  on.  Boys  shouldn’t  be  out  after  dark. 

Yes,  he  had  been  a  slave  all  his  long,  weary  life, 


and  now  he  didn’t  know  how  to  do  anything,  and  it 
was  too  late,  and  he  never  would  know  how.  He 
felt  old.  He  had  wasted  his  years,  or,  rather,  he 
had  been  compelled  to  waste  them.  He  could  detect 
nothing  to  live  for.  He  was  not  actually  contem¬ 
plating  suicide  in  the  sense  that  a  man  debates 
whether  or  not  to  kill  himself.  He  didn’t  dare  kill 
himself,  because  he  knew  his  mother  wouldn’t  allow 
it.  But  while  he  waited  in  the  cold  this  winter  morn¬ 
ing  for  the  car  to  school  he  longed  for  the  pleasure 
of  departing  this  life. 

“QJAY,  Goggy,  why  didn’t  you  stick  around  after 

^  school  last  night  like  I  tol’  y’to?” 

Milky  Dodge  was  a  slender,  lengthy  junior 
with  a  hoarse  voice,  crimson  cheeks,  and  profuse 
white  brows  and  eyelashes.  Milky  had  tripped  down 
the  cross  street  at  Goggles’s  back,  and  Goggles  didn’t 
discover  his  presence  until  the  barbaric  guttural  rent 
the  air. 

“Aw,”  protested  Goggles  dismally,  “I  couldn’t  stay. 
I  had  to  go  straight  home.” 

“Well,  you’re  goin’  home  to-day  again,  and  before 
noon  too.  Ain’t  you  heard  the  news — what  we  did 
after  school?” 

“Naw.  I’ve  seen  no  one  to  get  news.  I  don’t  get 
anything.” 

“We’re  goin’  to  strike.  We  held  a  meetin’  on 
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Goggles  swung  his  books  and  by  some  chance  landed  a  fearful  blow  squarely  in  Shultzy  s  face 


the  campus,  and  me  and  Jed 
Babcock  and  Ally  Wain  and 
some  more  lined  up  about  four 
hundred  of  us,  and  Schultzy 
made  one  pippin  of  a  speech. 

The  profs  were  all  out  listen¬ 
in’,  from  OF  Lampson  down. 

They  had  their  smiles  on,  and 
they  thought  it  was  all  bunk. 

But  we  mean  business.  When 
the  last  bell  rings  we  don’t  go 
in — see?  And  we’ll  see  to  it 
nobody  else  does  either — see?” 

Goggles  stared  up  open- 
mouthed  at  the  magnificently 
fearless  and  collected  mutineer. 

He  couldn’t  encompass  the 
enormous  bulk  of  all  that  had 
been  uttered. 

“What  y’rubberin’  at?  D’you 
think  we  ain’t  goin’  to  do  it? 

Well,  we  are.  And  you’re  go¬ 
in’  to  do  it  too.  You’ve  got  to 
come  out  flat  and  say  which 
side  you’re  on.  You  can’t  sit 
pretty  on  the  fence  in  this  deal. 

Get  me?” 

Goggles  did.  His  gaze  slid 
away  to  the  car  tracks.  He 
was  frightened,  horrified, 
pickled  in  sudden  dismay,  lost. 

He  knew  Milky  was  vending 
no  hot  air.  The  School  Board 
last  Monday  had  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  extending  the  afternoon 
session  to  four-thirty.  Every¬ 
body  was  indignant.  It 
amounted  to  wanton  cruelty. 

It  would  be  after  dark  when 
school  was  dismissed.  To  the 
boys  that  carried  papers  it  was 
downright  persecution.  Even 
most  of  the  profs  were  against 
the  new  order,  while  some 
eighteen  hundred  parents  were 
foaming  and  tearing  their  hair 
— all  except  Goggles’s  mother. 

She  had  pronounced  that  while 
it  was  inconvenient,  perhaps, 
it  would  keep  the  boys  off  the 
street  that  much  the  longer, 
and  so  was  a  wise  move,  and 
she  didn’t  want  to  hear  of  his  making  the  slightest 
complaint. 

“Well,  what  y’goin’  to  do?”  demanded  Milky  in¬ 
tolerantly,  with  a  formidable  indifference  to  what 
sort  of  death  Goggles  chose,  just  so  he  chose. 

“Why,  I —  Aw-w,  my  mother  won’t  let  me  strike. 

I  would  if  I  could,  you  bet!”  And  there  was  a 
poignant  yearning  bittersweetness  in  the  tones  that 
elicited  Milky’s  sympathies. 

“Your  mother,  y’poor  sis?”  Milky  withered  him 
with  contemptuous  compassion.  “What’s  your  mother 
got  to  do  with  it?  You’re  the  man  I’m  talkin’  to, 
not  her.  You’re  not  goin’  into  the  building,  and,  take 
it  from  me,  if  y’don’t  line  up  with  us  strikers  you’re 
liable  to  get  your  head  busted.  Now,  I’m  tellin’  yuh 
for  your  own  good,  Goggy — see?” 

Goggles  saw.  Milky  fished  a  ticket  from  his  pocket 
and  stepped  into  the  street.  The  car  was  coming. 
“Well,”  he  growled,  “you’ve  got  the  ride  down  to 
think  it  over.  But  y’won’t  have  more’n  four  seconds 
longer,  take  it  from  me.” 

THE  long  red  ghost  of  the  high-school  building, 
reaching,  fading  away  into  dim  misery,  was  a 
gray  pestilence  in  the  morning’s  fog.  The  old 
crusted  snow  was  speckled  with  soot  and  powdered 
with  frost.  The  campus  was  a  bleak,  trampled 
waste.  Behind  the  spire  of  the  church  across  the 
avenue  the  sun  was  a  jaundiced  blear. 

“Now,  y’see,  Goggy,  what  you’re  up  against!” 
Milky  sank  this  remark  like  a  battle-ax  into  the 
bosom  of  Goggles’s  brain  as  they  alighted  from  the 
car.  Goggles  saw.  It  was  very  early — eight-thirty. 
Usually  at  such  time  only  a  pupil  or  two  could  have 
been  seen.  But  now,  to  Goggles,  it  seemed  that  half 
of  the  nine  hundred  attendance  were  thronging  the 
walks.  At  the  near  corner  a  redoubtable  squad  of 
the  senior  boys  were  barring  the  way  to  a  bevy  of 
girl  freshmen  who  had  just  trooped  up  the  hill  from 
some  of  the  South  Side  car  lines.  The  high-school 
grounds  occupied  an  entire  square,  and  on  the  cor¬ 
ner,  all  but  lost  in  the  fog  four  hundred  feet  away, 
Goggles  could  see  another  barricade  at  work.  Other 
squads  were  stationed  midway  at  the  entrance  gate 
and  along  the  walk,  and  vedettes  were  posted  along 
the  side  streets.  Goggles’s  eyes  were  big  and  seeing. 


“Well,”  demanded  Milky,  planting  himself  with  a 
threatening  spraddle  in  his  legs,  “what  you  goin 
to  do?  D’you  think  you  can  fight  your  way  through 
that  bunch?” 

No,  Goggles  didn’t.  Goggles  didn’t  know  what  in 
the  whole  wide  world  to  do. 

“Come  on  and  face  ’m  and  show  your  color.”  At 
this  Milky  gripped  his  shoulder  and  in  another  mo¬ 
ment  had  pushed  him  through  the  jam  of  agitated 
girls  and  placed  him  on  the  carpet  before  Shultzy, 
who  was  eighteen,  the  football  coach,  six  feet  high, 
and  a  lot  of  other  things. 

“Aw,  what  y’botherin’  with  him  for?”  snarled 
Shultzy  at  Milky,  while  sending  a  brace  of  ruthless 
gray  eyes  through  and  through  the  white,  limp 
image  the  latter  seemed  to  be  holding  upright.  “He’s 
no  good  to  us.  Look  here,  Goggy,  you  go  home  to 
your  maw,  where  you  belong.  Y’might  get  spoiled 
if  y’— ” 

“Here  comes  Lampson,”  hissed  several  voices. 

Lampson  was  the  principal.  A  westbound  car  had 
just  dropped  him  on  the  corner  across  the  avenue. 
Goggles,  forgotten  and  jostled  toward  the  curb,  gazed 
at  him.  Here  came  the  potentate  who  would,  in 
about  five  seconds,  step  on  the  strike  and  mash  it  flat, 
and  Shultzy  too.  He  ached  to  the  bone  with  revenge 
to  see  him  step  on  Shultzy  and  squash  him  into  the 
human  pancake. 

“Mind,  now,”  exhorted  Shultzy  in  stern  under¬ 
tone,  “he  don’t  get  by.  Don’t  any  you  weaken,  and 
we  win.” 

Goggles,  stupefied  with  admiring  horror,  whirled 
and  stared  at  Shultzy. 

LAMPSON  was  approaching  with  the  deliberate 
j  tread  of  one  who  is  the  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of  last  resort.  He  was  about  fifty  years  old 
and  of  medium  height,  broad  and  stocky.  His  square, 
sallow  face  was  afrown,  his  blue  eyes  cold  and 
sharply  fastened  upon  Shultzy  and  the  squad,  and 
his  gray  fnustache  had  the  firm  set  of  one  who  is 
about  to  drown  a  litter  of  kittens. 

“Come,  come,”  he  exclaimed  tartly,  “don’t  crowd 
the  sidewalk  this  way.” 

Shultzy  stepped  out  and  blocked  him.  “You  can’t 
go  in,  professor,  until  you  agree  to  have  that  reso- 
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lution  rescinded.  I’m  sorry  to 
have  to  do  this — but  there’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  no  school  till  you 
agree.” 

Lampson  burst  into  the  de¬ 
risive  laugh  of  an  autocrat, 
and  made  to  brush  Shultzy 
aside.  But  Shultzy  didn’t  | 
brush  and  offered  the  princi¬ 
pal  the  alternative  of  climbing 
over  six  feet  of  muscle  or  stay¬ 
ing  right  where  he  was. 

“You  can’t  handle  us  this 
way,  professo  r,”  warned 
Shultzy.  “You  had  better  go 
and  take  it  up  with  the  super¬ 
intendent  and  president  of  the 
board.  It’s  the  only  way  out. 
Four  o’clock  or  nothing.” 

Lampson  angrily  eyed 
Shultzy,  not  as  master  to 
pupil,  but  as  man  to  man.  “I 
order  you  people  off  the  street 
and  into  the  building  instant¬ 
ly,”  he  thundered  furiously. 

Of  all  there  Goggles  was  the 
only  one  who  started  to  obey. 
He  did  it  automatically  as  an 
engine  starts  when  the  throttle 
is  pulled. 

“Naw,  y’don’t!”  bawled 
Milky,  giving  him  a  shove 
backward.  “Y’little  shrimp,  I 
thought  you  was  goin’  to 
strike?” 

“Don’t  any  you  mind  the 
prof,”  Shultzy  was  shouting. 
“He  has  to  do  this  to  hold  his 
job  and’s  not  to  blame.  Can’t 
one  of  yuh  go  in  ’less  you  can 
lick  three-fourths  the  school. 
We’re  standin’  here  for  our 
rights  and  yours  the  same,  and 
we  mean  business.” 

The  crowd  cheered.  Two 
hundred  were  massed  about 
the  corner. 

“Herbert  Sanderson,  of  all 
men!”  cried  the  principal, 
aghast.  “You  a  striker?” 

“Yessir!”  shouted  Milky’s 
hoarsest  bass  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  “Even  Goggy  strikes.  And  why  shouldn’t  he? 
Give ’er  one  for  Goggy!” 

The  chorused  yell,  enthusiastic  and  far-flung,  was 
but  a  faint  distant  noise  in  Goggles’s  ear.  His  eyes 
had  filmed,  and  he  could  see  little.  Had  he  been  sick 
in  bed  with  the  fever  and  verging  on  delirium,  his 
mental  condition  would  have  been  little  different 
from  what  it  now  was.  And  yet  with  heart  shivered, 
mind  shattered,  and  nerves  destroyed,  he  thrilled 
with  living.  Undeserving  though  he  knew  he  was 
of  the  greatness  thrust  upon  him,  yet  it  was  great- 
ness  with  all  its  magic  touch.  _  . 

“Goggles  Sanderson,”  cried  the  principal,  in  his 
excitement  falling  into  the  nomenclature  of  the  mob, 
“don’t  let  them  intimidate  you.  I  see  you  don’t  want 
to  strike.  Walk  with  me  boldly  into  school.  They 
dare  not  touch  you.” 

“We  don’t,  eh?”  cried  Shultzy.  He  forthwith  col¬ 
lared  Goggles  roughly  and  held  him.  “We’ll  tackle 
you  yourself  if  you  try  out  your  own  advice.” 

THE  crowd  was  thickening.  Strikers,  neutrals, 
pedestrians,  were  hurrying  to  the  scene  from 
every  quarter.  Lampson  knew  he  could  never 
walk  through  that  array.  He  bit  his  mustache  a 
moment  and  then,  whirling  agilely,  vaulted  the  iron 
fence  and  in  a  flash  was  bounding  away  over  the 
snowy  lawns  for  the  building.  With  yells  the  boys 
flowed  over  the  fence  like  a  black  tide  and  raced  in 
pursuit.  Eight  or  ten  of  the  young  professors  who 
had  intrenched  themselves  in  the  school  long  before 
any  striker  had  arrived  sallied  out  the  main  doors  to 
the  rescue.  Lampson,  the  van  of  the  besiegers,  and 
the  members  of  the  sortie  came  together  at  the  wide 
flight  of  stone  steps  and  after  a  short,  sharp,  but 
rather  harmless  melee,  the  faculty  retreated  safely 
into  the  building  and  slammed  the  doors  shut.' 

The  strike  had  now  crossed  the  dead  line,  had 
negotiated  the  Rubicon,  and  the  boys,  possessed  with 
the  outlawed  spirit  of  Ishmael,  raged  like  the  heathen. 
A  mob  of  three  or  four  hundred,  well  spiced  with 
girls,  howled  and  raved  about  the  building  until 
some  one  threw  a  brick  through  one  of  the  big  win¬ 
dows  and  inaugurated  a  general  assault  of  snow¬ 
balls,  ice,  and  first-hand  missiles.  And  the  monster 
of  daring,  the  demon  (Continued  on  jmge  21) 
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DOES  AMERICA  NEED  COLLEGE  WOMEN? 


WHAT  is  a  college  education  good 
for?  One  is  often  tempted  to 
ask  the  question  in  these  days. 
When  I  was  a  freshman  every 
student  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  had  to 
write  a  theme  on  why  she  came  to  col¬ 
lege.  I  can  remember  racking  my  brain 
to  think  up  any  plausible  reasons.  As 
well  as  I  can  remember  I  came  to  college 
because  I  had  always  expected  to  come 
to  college  and  did  not  feel  my  education 
in  the  least  complete,  and  I  suppose  that 
that  is  all  the  reason  there  is  for  a 
good  many  boys  and  girls  in  every  fresh¬ 
man  class.  But  the  larger  question  of 
why  parents  continue  to  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  college,  even  make  grave  sacri¬ 
fices  in  order  to  do  so,  why  a  college 
education  is  considered  so  essential  to  a 
successful  career,  is  one  which  can  lead 
to  lengthy  speculation. 

We  see  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  the 
colleges  of  the  United  States  crowded  to 
overflowing,  while  they  are  at  the  same 
time  the  object  of  constant  attack  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  “useless”  curriculum  and 
“impractical”  frame  of  mind.  Is  it  mere¬ 
ly  that  boys  and  girls  continue  to  go  to 
college  for  the  social  advantages,  for  a 
taste  of  “college  life”?  This  is  probably 
the  motive  which  accounts  for  a  large 
number  of  the  boys  and  an  increasing- 
number  of  the  girls.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  college  life  is  an  exceedingly 
valuable  affair,  and  that  the  kind  of 
experience  and  independence  gained  by 
boys  and  girls  during  four  years  at  col¬ 
lege  is  as  important  as  any  other  part 
of  the  college  function.  But  if  that  were 
all  there  were  to  it,  if  the  curriculum 
and  the  teaching  were  merely  to  fill  in 
time,  then  the  community  would  really 
have  cause  to  grumble  against  the  college 
authorities,  for  the  “college  life”  might 
easily  be  achieved  while  the  boys  were 
engaged  in  carpentry  and  the  girls  in 
dressmaking,  and  a  great  deal  of  time 
might  be  saved  all  around. 
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What  Education  Is 

OST  people  will  agree,  however, 
that  the  curriculum  is  of  some  im¬ 
portance.  The  point  which  is  made 
against  the  colleges  repeatedly,  and  often 
effectively,  is  that  the  curriculum  is  anti¬ 
quated,  impractical,  and  inefficient.  The 
question  before  colleges  to-day,  in  this 
period  of  reconstruction,  is  whether  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  curriculum  is 
necessary  or  whether  the  old  traditions 
of  college  education  still  hold  good,  and 
all  that  they  need  is  to  have  new  life  and 
new  ideas  constantly  introduced  through 
the  medium  of  the  teachers.  There  are 
two  principal  points  of  attack  on  the 
undergraduate  course  as  it  existed  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  One  is  the  attack  on  the 
classical  tradition.  The  demand  is  that 
‘‘modern’’  subjects  should  be  taught;  it 
is  argued  that  Greek  and  Latin  can 
never  have  as  much  educational  value 
for  American  boys  and  girls  as  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  language  and  movements  of 
their  own  time.  The  other  is  the  attack 
on  the  impractical  course  of  study  and 
the  demand  for  vocational  teaching  and 
training  in  useful  pursuits.  There  are 
very  plausible  arguments  to  support  the 
increasing  demand  for  the  teaching  of 
modern  subjects  and  the  scrapping  of  classical  learn¬ 
ing.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  are  so  many  sci¬ 
ences,  so  many  modern  languages,  so  many  social  and 
economic  problems  vitally  affecting  the  life  of  every¬ 
one  to  be  studied  that  the  college  course  of  any  one 
student  cannot  contain  them  all.  I  am  constantly 
a  depths  of  ignorance  on  vital  subjects 

which  are  exhibited  by  college  graduates  from  every 
college.  These  are  only  the  subjects  which  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  know,  and  I  am  quite  aware  of  abysses  of 
ignorance  in  my  own  mind  on  equally  vital  subjects 
which  must  be  often  exposed  to  my  friends.  If  it 
is  impossible  to  teach  the  boy  or  girl  even  about 
the  history  and  geography  and  scientific  facts  which 
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TEACHING  salaries  have  risen  slightly  since  1914,  but  have 
been  outstripped  five  or  tenfold  by  the  cost  of  living.  I  was 
very  widely  quoted  the  other  day  as  saying  that  I  wished 
professors  would  unite  and  strike  for  better  salaries.  I  now  feel 
as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  did  when  he  cracked  a  joke  which  made 
the  friend  to  whom  he  cracked  it  expire  in  a  fit  of  laughing.  ‘Since 
then  I’ve  never  tried  to  be  as  funny  as  I  can.’ 

“Had  I  measured  my  words  more  carefully  I  should  have  said 
that  it  would  be  less  of  a  disaster  for  the  country  to  have  the 
teachers  unite  to  demand  higher  salaries  than  it  is  to  have  the 
present  salaries  continue.  In  the  latter  case  the  teachers  will 
strike  not  in  unison  but  individually,  and  every  ambitious  and  in¬ 
telligent  man  and  woman  will  withdraw  from  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion.  Men  and  women  who  have  the  highest  ideals  for  the  future  of 
their  children  will  not  choose  a  profession  where  they  may  only  ex¬ 
pect  with  good  luck  to  be  earning  about  $60  a  week  at  fifty. 

“For  the  women’s  colleges  the  financial  problem  is  more  serious 
than  for  the  men’s.  A  college  with  several  millionaires  among  its 
graduates  can  raise  a  substantial  endowment.  A  woman  college 
graduate  who  is  a  millionaire  in  her  own  right  is  a  very  rare  speci¬ 
men.  We  have  to  depend  on  faith  in  higher  education  among  wealthy 
friends  of  the  women’s  colleges,  not  on  our  roll  of  alumna?.  For¬ 
tunately  we  do  not  need  so  large  an  endow  ment  as  the  great  men’s 
universities,  but  we  need,  all  of  us,  our  million  or  two  millions,  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  a  country  with  the  ideals  and  the  faith  of 
the  United  States  will  leave  women's  colleges  to  starve.” 


immediately  concern  him,  why  should  we  rake  up  the 
language  and  lives  of  the  Greeks  who  are  as  remote 
from  him  as  possible?  How  can  they  be  made  as 
interesting? 

It  comes  down,  as  ever,  to  the  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  education  is.  We  have  a  constant  tend¬ 
ency  to  slip  back  to  the  obvious  conception  that 
education  consists  in  learning  facts  and  that  the 
object  of  education  must  be  to  teach  as  many  facts 
of  prime  importance  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  profounder  thinkers  who  believe  that 
education  should  have  as  its  object  the  development 
of  the  mind.  Thei’e  is  always  the  danger  that  these 
theorists  may  slip  into  the  fallacy  that  the  mind 


can  be  trained  in  a  vacuum  and  that  facts 
are  of  no  importance  at  all. 

I  have  no  desire  in  this  article  to  go 
into  a  lengthy  exposition  of  jny  own 
theories  of  education,  but  I  can  point  out 
what  I  believe  is  the  basic  fallacy  of  the 
critics  who  are  urging  that  all  attempts 
to  teach  the  classics  should  be  aban¬ 
doned  and  the  time  of  the  boy  and  girl 
devoted  only  to  the  subjects  which  are 
more  nearly  within  their  own_range.  As 
I  look  back  on  my  own  education  (and 
each  of  us  probably  builds  up  his  or  her 
educational  theories  on  his  or  her  own 
experience)  I  believe  that  my  most  im¬ 
portant  development  of  mind  came  from 
the  discovery  of  differences  in  standards 
and  the  realization  that  things  (things 
including  social  and  physical  conditions, 
ideas,  morals)  could  change  and  had 
changed.  It  is  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  every  generation  to  accept  the  stand¬ 
ards  around  it  as  fixed  and  permanent, 
and  it  is  only  by  comparing  those  stand¬ 
ards  with  contrasting  ones  that  we  can 
in  any  way  evaluate  them.  It  is  by  look¬ 
ing  back  at  the  great  traditions  of  the 
past  that  every  step  toward  the  future 
has  been  taken.  It  is  by  the  discovery 
that  things  have  been  done  that  we  are 
inspired  to  do' them  again.  The  realiza¬ 
tion  of  development — past,  present,  and 
future — is  the  most  important,  the  most 
enlightening,  the  most  broadening  idea 
that  any  boy  or  girl  could  get  hold  of. 
It  is  a  sort  of  Darwinian  discovery  for 
each  individual,  and  it  is  as  revolution¬ 
ary  for  every  boy  or  girl  who  discovers 
it  as  the  theory  of  evolution  was  to  the 
thought  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  critics  of  the  classical 
tradition  would  concede  this  and  would 
claim  that  the  idea  of  development  could 
be  given  through  history  and  science. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  propound  a  theory 
and  to  teach  a  fact  to  a  boy  or  girl ;  it 
is  another  to  catch  hold  of  their  imagina¬ 
tion.  A  realization  of  a  race  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  as  different  from  ours  as  the  Greek 
can  scarcely  be  arrived  at  by  a  mere 
statement  of  facts.  It  would  take  all 
the  knowledge  we  can  impart  of  Greek 
literature,  philosophy,  anti  art  to  give 
that  realization  its  full  worth. 

We  Do  Not  Teach  Cooking 

IT  may  still  be  argued,  and  well  argued, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  study¬ 
ing  the  dead  languages  and  that  we 
may  learn  as  much  as  we  can  digest  or 
wish  to  digest  about  the  classical  world 
through  translations  and  appreciations. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  go  into  any 
lengthy  argument  on  the  cultural  or  dis¬ 
ciplinary  value  of  Greek  or  Latin.  The 
greatest  reason  in  my  own  mind  for  not 
abandoning  them  is  that  knowledge,  at 
any  rate,  of  Latin  is  as  necessary  to  any 
true  sense  of  development  of  language  as 
the  knowledge  of  Roman  civilization  is  to 
the  sense  of  a  development  of  humanity. 
If  languages  are  to  have  any  rational 
analysis,  if  grammar  and  syntax  are  to 
be  taught  at  all,  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is 
practically  a  sine  qua  non.  And  I  believe 
that  all  teachers  of  modern  languages 
would  agree  that  for  the  intelligent  boy 
or  girl  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is  the  great¬ 
est  time-saver  there  is  when  it  comes 
to  acquiring  any  of  the  modern  Romance  languages. 

The  other  attack  on  college  education  is  more 
fundamental  and  springs  either  from  a  doubt  as  to 
the  value  of  any  mental  training  or  a  belief  that 
the  capacities  for  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  boys 
and  girls  are  much  greater  than  has  been  supposed 
by  their  instructors.  Again  and  again  I  am  asked 
why  Bryn  Mawr  does  not  include  more  practical 
courses,  why  girls  cannot  be  taught  cooking  and  do¬ 
mestic  economy,  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  kinder- 
gartening  or  typewriting  in  the  course  of  their  college 
curriculum.  Why  shouldn’t  they  be  prepared  to  earn 
their  own  livings  immediately  upon  the  completion  of 
a  four  years’  college  (Continued  on  page  30) 
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WHEN  you’ve  got  a  job  to  do,  the  first  thing 
is  to  look  over  your  materials.  You  don’t 
try  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear. 
That  is,  if  you  have  any  sense,  you  don’t. 
The  world  is  at  sixes  and  sevens,  conservatively 
estimated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  more  nearly  at  twelves 
and  thirteens.  Everything  is  up  in  the  air  and 
at  present  shows  mighty  few  indications  of  com¬ 
ing  down;  which  statement  goes  not  only  for  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  for  prices,  the  high  cost  of  living,  the 
cost  of  high  living,  people’s  dispositions,  and  most 
of  their  ideas. 

In  order  to  straighten  it  out,  what  must  be 
done? 

Obviously  the  first  thing  is  to  get  down  to  cases 
and  find  out  just  what  the  world  consists  of. 

It  consists  of  two  factors:  a  large  hunk  of  land 
and  water  revolving  in  space.  And  the  occupants 
that  infest  said  planet. 

The  world  itself  is  set  and,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  immutable.  As  worlds  go,  it’s  a  pretty  fail- 


world,  comprising  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  cities, 
towns,  villages,  and  vacant  spots.  It  has  air  to 
breathe  and  water  to  wash  in;  and,  taking  it  by 
and  large,  a  party  of  modest  demands  can  be  quite 
comfortable  on  it.  No.  With  the  world  itself  there 
is  no  trouble. 

Where,  then,  lies  the  trouble?  Obviously,  with 
humanity. 

And  what  is  humanity?  Humanity  consists  of 
men,  women,  and  children. 

And  there  lies  the  trouble? 

Ah,  oui ! 

And  the  trouble  is — ? 

That  mankind,  of  late  years,  has  been  kidding  it¬ 
self  into  a  belief  that  it  is  something  that  it  isn’t, 
that  it  never  was,  and  that  it  never  can  be.  Or, 
phrased  in  the  vernacular,  mankind  has  been  bunko¬ 
ing  itself,  and  bunkoing  itself  good. 

In  what  way? 

It’s  been  trying  to  do  business  with  itself  as 
though  it  were  worth  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.  While  in  reality  it  varies  in  worth  from  one- 
eighth  of  one  per  cent,  or  a  broker’s  com¬ 
mission,  up  to  a  possible  eighty-five  or 
ninety. 

As  for  example? 

Misfits  in  Human  Values 

A  SIXTY  per  cent  lady  marries  a  six 
and  three-quarters  per  cent  gent.  Be¬ 
fore  the  divine  they,  in  their  trust¬ 
ing  and  besotted  hearts,  put  a  valuation 
of  one  hundred  per  cent  the  each  on  the 
other.  After  they  are  married  a  while  the 
true  valuation  appears,  and  there’s  another 
case  for  the  divorce  court. 

H’m. 

Case  2.  The  United  States,  placing  on 
itself  a  value  of  one  hundred  per  cent, 
spends  a  couple  of  years  writing  notes 
to  Germany,  placing  on  itself  a  value  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty  per  cent,  or 
more.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  bat¬ 
ting  average  of  the  United  States  has  been 
.00000002  and  that  of  Germany  consider¬ 
ably  less. 

H’m  again. 

Case  3.  You,  who  are,  say,  eighty  per 
cent  perfect,  go  into  business  with  me, 
who  am  eighty  per  cent  imperfect.  With 
the  result  that  I  rob  the  safe  and  clean 
you  out. 

But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
Simply  this:  Try  to  ascertain  the  true 
values  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  and 
act  accordingly.  Had  you  known  me  to 
be  eighty  per  cent  bad,  you  would  never 
have  trusted  me.  But,  giving  me  the  credit 
that  you  gave  yourself,  of  being  a  hundred 


per  cent  good,  you  sat  out  on  the  porch  with  your 
feet  all  piled  up  on  the  rail  while  I  got  away  with 
the  cash. 

But  how  are  we  to  ascertain  these  true  values? 

To  do  that  we  must  go  back  to  the  beginning,  as 
in  all  analyses,  and  ask  ourselves:  “What  is  man?” 
Once  we  have  learned  that,  the  rest  will  be  simple — 
or  at  least  as  simple  as  anything  is  in  this  complex 
life  we  now  live. 

Man,  born  of  woman,  is  a  two-legged  animal,  with¬ 
out  feathers,  fur,  or  protective  coloration.  He  walks 
upright,  like  a  hen,  and  eats  meat,  like  a  lion,  a  cat, 
or  a  turkey  buzzard.  He  has  eyes  not  as  good  as 
a  hawk’s.  He  has  ears  not  as  good  as  a  deer’s.  He 
has  a  sense  of  smell  not  as  good  as  a  lynx’s.  He 
can’t  run  as  fast  as  a  horse  nor  swim  as  well  as  a 
fish  nor  sing  as  well  as  a  bird. 

But  while  handicapped  beyond  his  fellow  fauna 
in  many  ways,  in  one  particular  he  has  a  decided 
bulge  on  them :  he  can  think  better.  That  he  so  often 
fails  to  do  so  is  his  fault,  not  theirs. 

Man  ranges  in  intelligence  from  the  head  hunter, 
who  has  virtually  none,  to  you  and  me,  who  have 
so  much  it  makes  us  self-conscious.  He  ranges  in 
color  from  the  African  tribes,  which  are  jet  black, 
to  the  Norwegian  races,  which  are  jet  white.  Be¬ 
tween  which  lie  the  shades  and  tints  in  strange  and 
fascinating  varieties,  red,  yellow,  bronze,  blue,  pink, 
mauve,  and  magenta.  He  ranges  in  scope  from  the 
Patagonians  in  the  south  to  the  Eskimos  in  the  north, 
and  from  the  Tibetans  in  the  east  to  the  Brooklyn¬ 
ites  in  the  west.  He  runs  in  gastronomic  habit  from 
the  vegetarian,  who  eats  no  flesh,  to  the  cannibal, 
who  eats  nothing  but.  And  in  belief  from  the  paci¬ 
fist,  who  doesn’t  believe  in  war,  to  the  Prussian,  who 
doesn’t  believe  in  anything  else. 

He  ranges  in  religion  from  the  Voodoo,  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  human  sacrifice,  to  the  Freethinker,  who 
believes  in  no  sacrifice  at  all;  in  raiment  from  the 
Indian,  who  wears  no  clothes  at  all,  to  the  Lap¬ 
lander,  who  wears  all  he  can  find;  in  love  from 
the  celibate,  who  doesn’t  believe  in  any  women,  to 
the  Turk,  who  is  to  marriage  as  the  Laplander  is 
to  furs. 

He  ranges  in  habit  from  the  hermit  who  never 
goes  out,  to  the  traveling  salesman  who  never  goes 
home;  from  the  miser  who  keeps  all  his  money,  to 
the  spendthrift  who  doesn’t  keep  any;  from  Annette 
Kellermann,  who  never  gets  out  of  the  water,  to  the 
Greenwich  Villagers,  who  never  get  into  it. 

He  ranges  in  desire  from  the  worker  who  never 
rests,  to  the  rester  who  never  works ;  from  the  altru¬ 
ist,  who  wants  to  give  away  everything  he  owns,  to 
the  egoist,  who  wants  to  get  everything  everyone  else 
owns;  from  the  philanthropist,  who  wants  you  to 
let  him  show  you  how  to  spend  your  money,  to  the 
gold-brick  artist,  who  wants  to  spend  it  for  you; 
from  the  Bolshevist,  who  has  nothing  and  wants  to 
divide  it  with  everybody,  to  the  aristocrat,  who  has 
everything  and  wants  to  divide  it  with  nobody. 
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He  ranges  in  occupation  from  the  professional  con¬ 
ciliator  to  the  professional  agitator;  from  the  barber, 
who  merely  wants  to  curl  your  hair,  to  the  head¬ 
hunter,  who  wants  to  take  your  head  home  and  put 
it  on  the  mantel  along  with  the  other  objets  d’art; 
from  the  miner,  who  works  under  the  ground,  to  the 
aviator,  who  flies  through  the  air;  from  the  college 
professor,  who  thinks  he  knows  a  lot,  to  the  Hotten¬ 
tot,  who  hasn’t  even  sense  enough  to  know  that  he 
hasn’t  any  sense  in  the  first  place;  from  the  sailor, 
who  goes  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  to  the  pros¬ 
pector,  who  goes  over  the  desert  on  a  jackass;  from 
the  politician,  who  makes  you  sick,  to  the  doctor, 
who  makes  you  well — that  is,  sometimes;  from  the 
family  doctor,  who  is  your  Columbus,  to  the  under¬ 
taker,  who  is  your  Von  Tirpitz. 

All  manner  of  men,  all  kinds  of  women,  all  sorts 
of  children  infest  this  mundane  sphere.  Some  are 
good,  some  are  bad,  and  some  are  burned  to  the 
ground  and  no  insurance.  Mankind  has  the  assort¬ 
ment  of  a  five-and-ten-cent  store,  the  variability  of 
the  New  England  climate,  and  the  spontaneous  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  wet  dog.  And  you  can  depend  upon  it 
en  masse  for  but  one  thing:  that  it  never  overlooks 
a  bet  to  raise  hob. 

The  reason  for  this  innate  cussedness  is  simple. 

Man  Has  to  Fight 

MAN,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  influenced 
and  controlled  by  three  factors:  birth,  breed¬ 
ing,  and  environment.  And  man  is  born  to 
fight  and  bred  to  fight  because  his  environment  is 
such  that  he  can’t  live  except  by  fighting. 

First,  he  has  to  fight  to  get  something  to  eat.  I 
know  of  no  land  where  people  are  fed  without  effort 
on  their  own  part. 

He  has  to  fight  to  get  clothing.  When  he  is  sick 
he  has  to  fight  to  get  well.  When  he  is  well  he  has 
to  fight  to  stay  well.  He  has  to  fight  either  for  or 
against  education.  He  has  to  fight  to  get  money, 
and  he  has  to  fight  to  keep  it.  He  fights  with  other 
men  for  the  love  of  a  woman — or  women.  He  has 
to  fight  for  the  protection  of  that  woman,  or  women; 
as  they  both,  or  all,  have  to  fight  for  the  protection 
of  their  young.  He  fights  in  winter  to  keep  warm. 
He  fights  in  summer  to  keep  cool.  If  he  is  a  sailor, 
he  fights  the  elements  upon  the  sea.  If  a  farmer, 
the  pests  and  droughts  that  afflict  the  land.  If  a 
city  dweller,  he  fights  the  landlord  and  the  profiteer. 
If  a  policeman,  he  fights  crime.  If  a  criminal,  he 
fights  the  police.  He  fights  to  come  into  life  and 
he  fights  death  when  it  comes  his  turn  to  go. 

Yes,  sir.  Argue  as  you  will,  deny  as  you  will, 
there  is  no  escaping  the  truth  that  this  world  we 
live  on  is  one  gigantic  free-for-all  that  is  twenty-five 
thousand  miles  around  any  way  you  take  it. 

It  is  not  that  a  man  must  necessarily  fight  his 
fellow  man.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  foolest 
thing  that  man  descends  to.  He  may  fight  against 
fighting.  He  may  fight  to  prevent  his  fellows  from 
fighting.  But,  as  long  as  anyone  wishes  to  fight  him, 
he  must  fight  back  or  allow  himself  to  be  licked. 
And  as  about  nine-tenths  of  the  people  on  this  earth 
are  still  besotted  enough  to  think  that  fighting  is 
man’s  normal  occupation,  and  to  regard  anyone  that 
doesn’t  believe  in  fighting  as  not  only  weak  but 
effeminate,  there  is  going  to  be  fighting  enough  for 
everybody  for  some  time  to  come.  Which  leaves  this 
danger  to  even  the  most  noble-minded  of  gents: 
that  he  gets  so  accustomed  to  fighting  necessary 
battles  that  he  sometimes  forgets  and  takes  on  a 
few  unnecessary  ones  for  luck. 

Also,  another  fact  complicates  the  matter:  it  is 
that,  as  we  are  prone  so  often  in  our  self-adula¬ 
tion  to  forget,  human  life  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
plentiful  commodity  on  earth.  In  China  there  are 
millions  of  people  that  nobody  ever  heard  of.  They 
come  and  go  like  the  locusts  with  but  the  slightest 
effect  on  themselves  or  anybody  else.  In  Mexico 
they  don’t  mind  losing  a  man  in  the  least;  but  they 
are  most  meticulous  to  save  his  pants  and  his  car¬ 
tridge  belt;  which  is  because  men  are  many,  while 
pants  and  cartridge  belts  are  but  few. 

In  Bolshevist  Russia  many  a  cursory  individual 
has  been  killed  solely  because  he  went  out  to  walk 
in  a  new  pair  of  shoes.  Shoes  have  been  known  to 
be  inherited  in  this  manner  by  ten  or  twelve  differ¬ 
ent  parties  before  they  became  worn  to  a  point 
where  they  became  worth  less  than  the  value  of  a 
bullet,  or  the  trouble  of  a  bayonet.  Which  would 
lead  any  statistician  to  the  ineluctable  result  that 
in  Bolshevist  Russia  two  shoes  equal  in  value  twelve 
men,  or  one  shoe  six  men.  ...  I  wonder  what  a 
shoe  string  is  worth.  .  .  . 

Approaching  the  matter  in  a  larger  or  ethno¬ 
logical  sense,  we  find  what? 

Aside  from  a  predilection  for  fighting  possessed 


by  all  men  in  gen¬ 
eral,  mankind  at 
once  divides  itself 
into  groups  and 
races. 

Properly  to  treat 
a  matter  of  this 
magnitude  in  all  its 
ramifications  is  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  a 
magazine,  including 
the  advertising  sec¬ 
tion.  It  should  be 
started  at  the  age 
of  nine;  one’s  eye¬ 
sight  would  fail  at 
sixty-five;  but,  by 
dictating,  one  should 
at  ninety  have  been 
able  to  scratch  the 
subject.  And,  on 
dying  at  the  age  of 
a  hundred  and  two, 
it  would  take  the 
family  a  good  two 
days  to  cart  the 
manuscript  down  in¬ 
to  the  cellar,  with 
appropriate  if  un¬ 
flattering  allusions 
from  the  younger 
members. 

Nevertheless,  I  will, 
in  a  few  words,  at¬ 
tempt  to  hit  the  high 
spots. 

Racially,  mankind 
can  be  divided  into 
three  groups:  The 
good,  the  bad,  and 
the  indifferent. 

The  good  are  those  that  occasionally  vaguely  re¬ 
call  the  Golden  Rule  and  think  it  might  not  be  a  bad 
idea  to  give  it  a  whirl  some  time. 

The  bad  are  those  that  don’t. 

And  the  indifferent  are  just  that. 

The  good  build  schoolhouses  and  sewers  and  model 
tenements  that  people  don’t  want  to  live  in,  and  pay 
their  taxes  and  their  income  taxes,  and  keep  off  the 
grass  and  everything.  They  are  willing  to  live  and 
let  live,  and  don’t  want  to  grab  off  anything  that 
belongs  to  anybody  else,  either  individually  or  col¬ 
lectively. 

The  bad  are  those  that  are  greedy.  They  may  do 
a  lot  of  things  that,  taken  from  a  standpoint  of 
civilization,  appear  as  beneficial  as  the  things  the 
good  nations  do.  But  there  is  this  great  difference: 
The  good  are  truly  noble;  the  bad  are  selfish  and 
grasping  and  want  things  they  ought  not  to. 

The  indifferent  don’t  count.  Except  that  when 
we  have  time  we  go  over  and  heap  a  lot  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  on  them  that  they  don’t  want,  and  in  many  cases 
are  getting  along  much  better  without.  I  am  sure 
the  Indian  was  much  better  off  barelegged  on  a 
horse  than  sitting  in  front  of  a  trading  post  with 
three  shirts  and  five  pairs  of  trousers  on;  which, 
if  you  don’t  happen  to  know  it,  is  precisely  what 
he  does. 

The  good  nations  are  few.  They  comprise  our¬ 
selves  and — h’m — let  me  see — ourselves  and —  Oh, 
well,  let  it  go.  It’s  hard  to  think  of  any  right  off¬ 
hand. 

The  bad  nations  are  all  the  other  nations  except 
the  indifferent  nations,  which  are  the  rest. 

Speeding  on  our  way,  we  now  come  to  the  question 
of  racial  psychology. 

Our  own  racial  psychology  we  understand.  Or  we 
think  we  do.  Which  is  the  unfortunate  part  of  it. 
It  leads  us  to  waltz  over  and  tell  the  Italians  that 
they  can’t  have  Fiume  and  the  Japanese  that  they 
can  have  Shantung.  If  the  respective  psychologies 
of  the  Italians  and  the  Japanese  should  lead  them 
to  prance  over  here  and  tell  us  to  hop  out  of  Haiti 
and  into  Mexico,  of  course  that  wouldn’t  be  a  paral¬ 
lel  case,  because  they  would  be  doing  it  to  us,  while, 
as  it  is,  we  are  doing  it  to  them.  Quite  simple,  if 
you  get  what  I  mean.  In  other  words — oh,  well, 
have  it  your  own  way. 

Let’s  Hand  It  to  Ourselves 

WE’LL  admit  we’re  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world,  only  don’t  let’s  rub  it  in.  We’re  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world,  at  least  to  us. 
Just  as  every  other  nation  is  the  greatest  nation 
in  the  world  to  it,  especially  Germany.  Which  is  all 
very  well  and  as  it  should  be.  Only  let  us  be  hon¬ 
est  enough,  in  a  guarded  way,  to  admit  that  we 


have  faults.  No  serious  faults,  of  course;  noth¬ 
ing  like  that.  More  peccadillos,  so  to  speak.  Let’s 
give  ourselves  all  the  best  of  it.  It  helps  us  and 
doesn’t  harm  anybody  else.  Only  don’t  let  us  claim 
to  be  a  hundred  per  cent  perfect  when,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  we’re  only  about  ninety-nine  and  nine- 
tenths. 

Disregarding  the  indifferent  nations,  such  as  the 
Doojabs,  the  Dingoes,  and  the  Whatchermaycall- 
ems,  who  have  no  psychology  in  the  first  place, 
and  wouldn’t  know  what  a  psychology  was  if  they 
saw  it  coming  down  the  road  carrying  a  red  lan¬ 
tern,  we  turn  to  the  more  important  European 
nations. 

The  British  have  their  faults.  Alas  and  alacka- 
day! 

One  of  their  main  faults  was  that  so  many  of 
the  best  of  them  thoughtlessly  rushed  right  off 
to  war,  getting  themselves  killed  and  leaving  only 
socialists  at  home  to  grab  the  country.  Another 
fault  is  that  they  are  highly  nationalized — that  is, 
they  are  at  present — and  when  they  go  to  a  church 
sociable  they  pay  their  dime  and  reach  right  down 
into  the  grab  bag  with  everybody  else.  Not  like  our¬ 
selves,  who,  after  hankering  around  the  edge  of 
things  for  a  while,  grab  our  hats  and  rush  off 
home  to  see  if  we  can’t  find  something  more  to 
put  in  the  bag. 

High-Grade,  if  Not  Our  Grade 

ANOTHER  fault  is  that  they  try  to  play  accord- 
_  ing  to  rules  when  other  people  are  making  ’em 
up  out  of  their  own  heads  as  they  go  along. 
And  they  make  their  mistakes.  But,  after  all, 
the  same  blood  flows  in  their  veins  as  flows  in  ours; 
that  is,  in  some  of  ours.  To  quarrel  with  them  is 
very  like  quarreling  with  one’s  cousin.  One’s  cousin 
may  at  times  do  things  which  one  doesn’t  always 
quite  approve. 

But  one  must  admit  that  one’s  cousin  does  come 
of  excellent  stock,  mustn’t  one?  Considered  by  and 
large,  the  English  psychology,  which  is  much  like 
ours,  ranks  very  high.  Not  as  high  as  ours,  of 
course.  But  high. 

And  there’s  the  French.  The  French  love  their 
country  to  a  terrible  degree.  At  present  they’re 
sort  of  tired  and  worn  out  and  confused.  The  argu¬ 
ing  and  quarreling  over  the  League  of  Nations  has 
kept  them  milling  around  so  long  that  France  is 
more  like  a  waiting  room  thari  a  country.  Also,  they 
are  very  strong  for  France  and  not  at  all  inter¬ 
national  in  spirit.  Unreasonably,  too,  they  want  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  themselves.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  we  must  admit  that  the  French  psy¬ 
chology,  too,  ranks  high.  For  it  is  a  psychology  that, 
like  the  English,  we  can  (Covtinued  on  pageSfi) 


CIRCUS  STUFF! 


On  the  end  of  Nero’s  tail  was  a  hairy  apex— extraordinarily  lender! 


By  FRANK 

ILLUSTRATED  BY 


OMAR  GILL  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as 
unlucky,  but  that 
is  not  the  truth. 

He  is  not  unlucl^  at  all,  because  what  happens  to 
O.  Gill  is  not  the  blind,  chance  movement  of  fortune 
or  the  accidental  gropings  of  fate.  Not  a-tall.  His 
results,  astounding  as  they  are,  come  entirely  from 
the  lucubrations  of  a  head  which  is  totally  bald  on 
the  interior  side,  and  I  can  prove  it  with  a  row  of 
endless  examples. 

As  a  miraculously  gifted  spiller  of  the  well-known 
beans,  bungler  extraordinary,  and  fathead  plenipo¬ 
tentiary,  Omar  stands  absolutely  alone,  by  himself 
and  without  a  peer.  His  abilities  in  that  particular 
line  are  his  own  and  amount  to  a  strange  gift.  He 
is  a  genius,  and  nobody  can  deny  it,  and,  just  to 
prove  it,  take  that  long,  dry,  and  discouraging  series 
of  incidents  up  in  the  San  Dimas  Valley,  when  we 
tried  to  blow  the  breath  of  life  into  the  Bernal  P. 
Tufts  Mammoth  Circus.  Nobody  in  this  world  could 
have  done  what  Omar  did,  precisely  as  he  did  it, 


and  when  he  did  it. 

Our  association  with  that  circus  was  a  curious 
sort  of  accident,  and  while  most  accidents  produce 
a  few  scars  and  abrasions,  we  managed  to  escape  j 
unscathed  from  this  one,  leaving  behind  us  the  re-  | 
mains  of  the  Tufts  enterprise.  Well  do  I  remem-  | 
ber  our  initial  meeting  with  Bernal  P.  Tufts  and  his 


merry  men. 

They  weren’t  so  all-fired  merry,  either,  when  we 
first  encountered  them,  because  nobody  working  for 
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that  circus  had  been  paid 
in  legal  tender  for  nine 
weeks,  and  the  moaning 
was  audible.  It  was  in 
he  rare  and  bouncing  month  of  June,  and  in  the  San 
Dimas  Valley  the  month  of  June  closely  resembles 
mild  December  in  aitch,  three  dashes,  period. 
Coming  down  that  hard-boiled  valley,  we  found 
he  asphalt  bubbling  gently  in  the  noonday  sun, 
vith  the  mercury  trying  to  make  out  it  was  a  red 
cnitting  needle;  and  we  likewise  encountered  the 
own  of  Amalfi,  Cal.,  where  we  tried  to  pursue  secret 
md  scientific  investigations.  Our  personnel  included 
Flarmony  Childs,  leading  steerer,  myself,  and  Omar. 
We  fooled  around  Amalfi,  attracted  undue  attention, 
md  came  to  a  distinct  understanding  with  the  chief 
ff  police,  who  was  a  petulant  and  impulsive  old  wolf. 

“I’m  givin’  you  swindlers  one  hour  to  leave  town,” 
le  said,  facing  the  three  of  us.  “One  hour.” 

“Which  will  be  just  forty  minutes  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient,”  Harmony  answered  in  his  politest  manner. 
‘Much  obliged,  chief,  and  put  on  your  rubbers  when 


WE  thereupon  assumed  a  dignified  demeanor  and 
started  south  on  foot,  following  the  State  high¬ 
way  and  having  no  particular  destination.  Eight 
miles  from  AmaJfi  we  observed  a  cloud  of  dust  on 
the  horizon,  and  when  we  oame  up  with  it  we  dis¬ 
cerned  a  one-nigbt-stand  circus  caravan  at  a  halt. 
The  baggage  wagon  was  in  the  ditch,  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  circus  was  telling  its  driver  what 
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he  thought,  in  burning  words  of  one  syllable.  We 
paused  to  watch  and  listen  to  them  struggle  with 
the  luggage,  and  while  we  were  leaning  against  a 
fence,  enjoying  ourselves,  Harmony  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed:  “If  that  ain’t  Bernal  P.  Tufts,  I’m  a  goat. 
He  owes  me  eight  hundred  dollars.” 

I  followed  his  pointing  finger  toward  the  little  chap 
who  was  cursing.  He  was  a  red-faced  man  with 
white  eyebrows,  and  as  bald  as  a  Chinese  egg. 

“From  the  appearance  of  this  circus,”  remarked 
Omar,  “if  he  owns  it,  he’s  going  to  keep  on  owing 
you  the  eight  hundred.  To  me  this  looks  like  a 
circus  that  hasn’t  much  to  live  for.” 

There  was  truth  in  the  observation,  because  the 
caravan  had  a  woebegone,  disreputable,  worn-out  air 
that  indicated  a  state  far  removed  from  high  pros¬ 
perity.  The  wagons  were  battered,  the  paint  was 
chipped  off,  and  the  horses  were  rickety  and  under¬ 
fed.  The  whole  thing  looked  like  nine  dollars  in 
Confederate  money,  and  the  performers,  sitting  up 
there  and  stoically  waiting  for  the  baggage  truck, 
appeared  unhappy,  helpless,  and  hopeless.  All  in  all, 
it  was  the  most  deplorable-looking  circus  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  very  weather-beaten,  as  though  somebody 
had  left  it  out  in  the  back  yard  all  winter. 

“He’s  owed  me  eight  hundred  dollars  since  that 
time  in  Butte,”  Harmony  continued.  “When  I  saw 
him  last,  he  said  he  was  going  to  pay  me  the  follow¬ 
ing  week.  Let’s  go  over  and  see  about  it.” 

IT  was  a  discouraging  moment  to  see  any  man 
about  an  old  debt.  The  baggage  wagon  was  deep 
in  the  ditch,  the  trunks  were  tumbled  here  and 
there,  and  Bernal  P.  Tufts  was  rapidly  approaching 
apoplexy.  Rarely  have  I  heard  a  private  citizen 
profane  the  midday  air  with  such  fluency.  When  we 
approached  him,  he  stopped  wiping  his  moist  skull, 
glared  at  Harmony  and  me,  and  then  started  in 
where  he  left  off. 

“Hello,  Bernal,”  Harmony  began.  “How’s  the 
circus  business?” 

Mr.  Tufts  stared  more  closely  at  our  leader 
Then  his  red  and  steamy  countenance  relaxed  itself 
in  a  brief  grin. 

“Harmony  Childs,”  he  said.  “Har  yuh?” 

They  shook  hands,  we  were  introduced,  and  the 
circus  man  returned  at  once  to  his  job.  While  he 
swore,  we  gazed  in  surprise  at  the  rest  of  the  cara¬ 
van.  Probably  four  men  were  tugging  at  the  back 
wheels  of  that  overturned  baggage  wagon.  On  the 
remaining  vehicles  the  drivers  sat  mute,  motionless, 
and  bored,  and  behind  them,  spreading  down  the 
road,  the  circus  performers  patiently  waited,  all 
very  languid,  unconcerned  and  inert.  Occasionally 
they  gave  us  a  calloused  glance. 

“Why  don’t  you  get  the  rest  of  your  hired  men 
to  help?”  Harmony  naturally  asked. 

“Them?”  returned  Tufts  in  disgust,  looking  at  his 
circus.  “They  wouldn’t  give  a  glass  of  water  to  a 
dying  fish.  They  won’t  help  me.” 

'“Why  not?” 

“Because  they’re  mad  at  me,”  said  Tufts,  scowling 
at  the  low  creature  who  had  tipped  the  load  of 
trunks  into  the  ditch. 

“That’s  too  bad,”  said  Omar  at  this  point.  vve 
might  as  well  give  the  men  a  hand,  hey?” 

This  idea  suited  Tufts,  so  we  pitched  in,  and  in 
no  time  at  all  we  had  the  wagon  on  its  foui  wheels 
and  loaded  anew,  while  the  jaded  and  sulky  per¬ 
formers  regarded  us  with  scorn. 

“Can  you  drive  four  horses?”  Mr.  Tufts  inquired. 
Harmony  answered  that  any  one  of  us  could  drive 
eight  horses  and  probably  twelve. 

“Git  up  on  that  wagon,”  said  Tufts,  and  then  he 
chased  the  blundering  Swede  away,  and  we  all  climbed 
aboard,  with  Tufts  sitting  beside  Harmony.  The  cara¬ 
van  started,  and  Mr.  Tufts  maintained  an  earnest 
conversation  with  Harmony  all  the  way  into  Linda 
Vista,  which  is  the  hottest  place  in  North  America. 

By  the  time  we  reached  town  it  was  dark,  but  we 
could  hear  the  clanking  of  wheels  behind  us,  the 
growling  of  male  voices,  and  we  knew  the  circus 
was  with  us.  Now  and  then  we  overheard  a  snatch 
of  irritated  conversation  when  the  procession  came 
to  a  halt,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  cordiale  entente 
between  Mr.  Tufts  and  his  hands  had  just  about 
reached  the  breaking  point. 

“I  ain’t  going  to  like  this  circus,  and  nobody  can 
make  me,”  Omar  remarked  as  we  stood  beside  the 
trunks.  “We’d  better  start  on.” 

“Leave  it  to  Harmony,”  I  suggested.  “He  and 
Tufts  seem  to  be  cooking  something  up.” 

I  PRESUME  it  was  the  most  peevish  and  pessi¬ 
mistic  circus  that  ever  traveled  from  town  to  town 
on  its  own  wheels.  That  night  Harmony  said  noth¬ 
ing,  but  on  the  following  morning,  while  the  hands 
were  gloomily  going  about  their  preparations  foi 
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the  day’s  exhibition,  our  official  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend  came  over  to  where  we  were  by  the 
cook  tent. 

“How  would  we  like  to  go  into  this  business?”  he 
asked. 

“Not  me,”  said  Omar.  “You  can  carry  those  tele¬ 
graph  poles  around  on  your  back,  if  you  like,  but 
not  me.” 

“It  does  look  like  hard  work,”  I  admitted. 

“I  don’t  mean  that  at  all,”  Harmony  continued 
“I  mean,  how  would  you  like  to  run  this  circus  and 
help  me  manage  it?” 

“Great,”  retorted  Omar.  “I  would  also  admire  to 
own  the  National  City  Bank.” 

“We  can  have  this  circus  if  we  will  take  it,”  Har¬ 
mony  went  on.  “I’ve  been  talking  things  over  with 
Tufts,  and  he  recalls  that  eight  hundred  distinctly. 
If  we  say  the  word,  this  circus  is  ours,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel.” 

“You  mean  he  wants  to  give  us  his  circus?”  Omar 
asked.  “If  he  does,  there’s  something  the  matter 
with  it.” 

“There  is,”  agreed  our  boss.  “It’s  on  the  verge  of 
ruin.  Nobody  has  been  paid  for  weeks.  They’re 
just  beating  the  sheriff  over  each  county  line.  The 
hands  are  going  to  quit.  But  it’s  worth  eight  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.” 

“Sometimes,”  Omar  remarked,  “your  business 
sense  is  fine,  and  other  times  it  gets  like  it  is  now.” 

“It’s  this  way,”  Harmony  said,  addressing  him¬ 
self  to  me.  “At  the  present  time  this  outfit  is  able 
to  take  in  enough  cash  to  buy  food,  and  no  more. 
The  immediate  bookings  are  in  dry,  sparse  country, 
with  no  population,  and  Tufts  is  at  the  end  of  his 
rope.  If  he  goes  on,  he  goes  bust.  If  he  turns  the 
show  over  to  us,  we  may,  by  a  miracle,  pull  it 
through.  If  we  can  reach  King  City,  everything  will 
be  lovely.  After  King  City,  we  ought  to  make 
plenty  of  money.” 

“All  of  which,”  said  Omar,  “sounds  as  interesting 
to  me  as  the  reading  matter  on  a  box  car.  What  I 
want  is  to  get  back  to  San  Francisco  and  have  my 
hair  cut  right.” 

“George,”  persisted  the  boss,  ignoring  our  private 
wet  blanket.  “Shall  we  take  over  Tufts’s  Mam¬ 
moth  Circus?” 

“Fair  enough,”  I  answered.  “It’s  up  to  you,  Har¬ 
mony.  I’ll  do  what  I  can.” 

“So  will  I,  for  that  matter.”  Omar  put  in.  “Only 
it  looks  to  me  like  trying  to  rescue  a  dead  cat  out  of 
a  marsh.  What  good  is  it?” 


THUS  we  crashed  into  the  circus  business  at  Linda 
Vista,  and  that  same  night,  after  turning  over 
the  show  to  H.  Childs,  Mr.  Bernal  Tufts  got  him¬ 
self  enjoyably  intoxicated  and  started  for  Seattle, 
where  he  claimed  to  have  a  home.  A  great  load 
seemed  to  be  lifted.  He  heaved  a  deep  and  alcoholic 
sigh  and  boarded  the  train. 

“If  you  boys  come  through  all  right,  lemme  know,” 
he  said  in  farewell. 

“Maybe  you  can  get 
along  with  them  hang¬ 
nails.  If  you  make 
any  money,  you’re 
welcome  to  it.” 

After  supper  that 
evening  Harmony 
walked  into  the  cook 
tent,  interrupted  the 
hum  of  vanishing 
soup,  stood  on  a  box 
of  canned  apples,  and 
made  the  hands  a 
speech. 

As  I  have  often  said, 
this  here  Harmony 
Childs  is  one  of  the 
most  gifted  word 
architects  I  ever  knew. 

Besides  having  a 
pleasing  way  with  him 
and  a  friendly  grin 
that  makes  people 
want  to  trust  him,  our 
comrade  and  chief  has 
an  uncanny  power  of 
linking  together  a  lot 
of  ordinary  words, 
and  making  the  result 
sound  like  somebody 
begging  you  to  take 
a  thousand  dollars  of 
their  money  and  spend 
it  on  your  family. 

In  other  words,  Har¬ 
mony  is  a  natural 
pleader,  and  if  he  had 


Nero  licked  bis  fallen  master’s  countenance  with  a  red  and  furrowed  tongue 


been  born  a  lawyer,  no  railroad  would  ever  win  its 
case  against  a  poor  widow  woman. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  began,  when  the 
eaters  looked  up.  “Bernal  P.  Tufts  no  longer  owns 
or  operates  this  circus.  I  am  the  new  boss.  If  you 
stick  to  me  till  we  reach  King  City,  I  will  pay  off  in 
full,  together  with  a  nice  bonus  in  cash  for  one 
and  all.” 

That  is  a  brief  condensation  of  what  he  said,  but 
he  used  up  ten  minutes  in  adorning  the  simple  state¬ 
ment  with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  he  knows  so  well, 
and  which  I  don’t  remember,  and  couldn’t  repeat  if 
I  did.  At  the  end  of  the  speech,  Mr.  Childs  stepped 
down  from  the  canned  apples  and  those  sad,  simple, 
and  unpaid  circus  performers  rose  up  and  gave  him 
a  small  cheer.  They  agreed  to  trust  in  Harmony 
and  his  two  friends,  and  collect  all  back  pay  when 
the  outfit  reached  King  City,  which  is  a  county  seat, 
a  great  oil  center,  and  the  hub  of  a  populous  and 
prosperous  farming  community.  There  was  money 
in  King  City,  and  the  performers  knew  it. 

Under  the  new  management  a  number  of  changes 
occurred  the  moment  B.  P.  Tufts  faded  from  view. 
They  consisted  of  improvements  dictated  by  the  new 
manager  and  agreed  to  by  everyone,  except  Omar, 
the  human  porcupine  and  the  world’s  first  conscien¬ 
tious  objector.  When  he  heard  what  Harmony  laid 
out  for  him  to  do  he  roared  like  a  wounded  moose. 

“Certainly  I  can  box,”  he  told  Harmony,  “but  I 
won’t.  I  knew  you’d  drag  me  into  this  fool  thing, 
somehow.” 

“You’ll  box,  all  right,”  Harmony  smiled.  “You’ll 
box,  or  you  won’t  eat.” 

IT  was  plainly  apparent  that  Tufts's  Mammoth 
Circus  needed  new  blood,  new  tents,  new  perform 
ers,  new  acts,  new  seats,  and  almost  new  every¬ 
thing.  These  things  could  not  be  procured  until 
money  was  earned,  but  in  the  meantime  there  were 
certain  changes  that  could  be  made  immediately, 
and  Harmony  ordered  them. 

He  started  in  a  small  way  by  appointing  himself 
ringmaster,  director  general,  and  managing  editor. 
In  order  to  insure  greater  honesty  at  the  door  and 
acquire  whatever  half  dollars  started  our  way,  the 
regular  ticket  seller  was  removed  to  the  horse  de¬ 
partment,  and  I  was  installed  to  handle  the  cash. 
After  some  thought,  Harmony  selected  a  trifling  bit 
of  work  for  Omar  to  perform  at  each  exhibition,  the 
idea  being  to  liven  up  the  regular  schedule  and  in¬ 
ject  a  little  pep. 

Mr.  Gill  was  required  to  put  on  a  pair  of  under¬ 
drawers  and  box  three  brisk  rounds.  The  gentleman 
with  whom  he  was  to  do  this  boxing  was  none  other 
than  Doi’lando  Hergesheimer,  the  tiger  tamer.  At 
this  point  it  seems  essential  to  reach  back  into  the 
details  and  look  over  certain  features  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  bequeathed  us  by  the  departed  Tufts. 

When  we  took  it  under  a  friendly  wing,  that 
circus  contained  just  one  wild  animal,  if  you  don’t 
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count  Henri,  the  cook,  who  was  always  more  or  less 
volcanic  by  nature.  This  wild  animal  was  a  Bengal 
tiger,  referred  to  as  Nero,  and  while  I  never  knew 
much  about  tigers  as  a  class,  and  have,  in  fact, 
avoided  them,  I  could  still  see  that  there  was  reason 
for  the  dread  in  which  Nero  was  held  by  the  circus 
employees. 

This  wild  animal  had  only  one  friend  in  the 
world,  and  that  was  Dorlando  Hergesheimer,  the 
dauntless  and  unshaved  trainer.  On  the  advertis¬ 
ing  he  was  billed  as  Dorlando  the  Fearless,  and  he 
was  all  of  that,  because  Nero  was  no  joke  tiger.  He 
had  a  full  equipment  of  saw  teeth  and  a  rotten  dis¬ 
position,  and  he  never  lost  either  for  a  minute. 

Nero  was  a  lean  and  hungry-looking  beast,  with 
concave  flanks  and  a  couple  of  hips  that  looked  as 
if  somebody  had  broken  them  and  set  them  back 
wrong.  On  his  upper  jaw  were  a  pair  of  fang 
labeled  sudden  death,  and  when  he  snarled,  as  he 
did,  you  could  see  clear  down  his  red  and  inflamed 
throat  as  far  as  his  third  speed  forward.  He  could 
bite  a  man’s  leg  off  with  one  chew,  and  would,  if 
given  the  slightest  encouragement. 

If  you  passed  his  cage  in  a  careless  manner,  he 
had  a  playful  habit  ( Continued  on  page  37) 
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The  Awful  Fringe 

EXTREMISTS  of  liberalism  always  run  on  before,  laying  a  oaipet 
of  unpopularity.  They  make  unkeepable  promts  to  the  hope- 
ful  and  unspeakable  threats  to  the  frightened. 

Among  other  sane  progressives,  Roosevelt  discovered  t^^lb 

eral  movement  would  always  have  the  appendag  describe 

With  his  lunatic  fringe 

LTg roVn  srfasLonTe  face  of  the  libera,  movement  that  almost 
pvprvthine  is  lost  to  si^tit  but  tho  bGcird.  i 

Reactionaries,  gloating  over  the  fact  that  the  )jkera  ^ 
needs  a  shave  and  can’t  get  it,  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  c0^se^at 
grows  its  own  lunatic  fringe.  It  grew  a  lot  of  it  when  the  emp  y 
ers’  group  in  the  first  American  industrial  conference  upset  all  chance 
for  agreement  by  going  back  on  their  first  position  and  refusing  to 
assent  to  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining ;  a  new '  crop ms  coming 
out  from  the  belief  of  extreme  reactionaries  that  the  kind  of  political 
era  developed  under  Mark  Hanna  is  the  only  ?*™*£**^ 
of  political  era  developed  since  Taft  so  decisively  left  the  White  House. 


Anti-Japanese  Legislation 

WAR  with  Japan  is  unlikely,  but  not  so  unlikely  as  some  of  those 
who  like  to  tease  our  relations  with  her  for  a  political  adva 
tage  like  to  think.  Japan  is  far  from  perfect.  She  is  awkward  1 
the  raising  of  her  new  youth  which  she  adopted  per  aps  wi 
judgment,  from  the  Occidental  family.  Her  future  and  our  rela¬ 
tion  to  it,  however,  can  be  made  good  by  giving  her  the  maximum  of 
friendship,  and  can  be  ruined  by  drunken  recklessness  in  abuse  of 
her.  Just  as  the  United  States  is  in  the  Americas  and  Great  Britain 
is  in  Europe,  so  Japan  is  and  will  be  the  dominant  factor  in  eastern 
Asia— a  fact  based  first  upon  strength  of  citizenship,  then  upon  in¬ 
dustrial  development  and  sea  power.  „  . 

Those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  Far  East  and  of  Japan  tail  to 
know  that  Japan  is  finely  balanced  now  between  the  militarists  with 
their  imperialism  on  the  one  hand  and  the  growing  party  of  libera  s 
and  business  men  on  the  other,  who  know  that  the  world’s  good  will 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  exhausted  soil  and  exhausted  populations 
of  the  Asian  mainland.  To  lend  a  hand  to  the  latter  group  and  to 
help  Japan  with  our  friendship  will  be  to  have  a  profound  influence 
upon  all  of  eastern  Asia.  To  cut  ourselves  off  from  exerting  that 
influence  by  allowing  our  politicians  to  foam  at  the  mouth  with  anti- 
Japanese  ghost  stories  is  supreme  folly. 

Sufficient  reason  for  Japan  keeping  out  of  war  with  us  is  that 
she  is  too  poor  to  go  to  war.  But  the  Japanese  are  game  enough 
to  override  that  reason.  Sufficient  reason  for  us  to  go  to  war  with 
Japan  might  be  found  in  our  ignorance,  cheap  politics,  and  fret¬ 
ful  distrust  of  a  nation  which,  as  Elihu  Root  has  said,  has 
never  broken  her  agreements.  We  ought  to  be  intelligent  enough 
to  override  that  reason.  California  knows  her  own  business  best. 
But  let  her  not  forget  that  one  of  her  politicians  proposing  anti- 
Japanese  legislation  which  goes  an  inch  too  far  beyond  justice  and 
decency  may  make  a  shrewd  bid  for  thoughtless  votes,  but  may  also 
bring  the  country  into  a  needless  jam  with  Japan.  California’s  obli¬ 
ge  ’’  n  to  us — and  to  the  war-tired  world — is  great  indeed. 


Something  Shaw  Doesn't  Know! 

CARPENTIER,”  wrote  Bernard  Shaw  in  his  spirited  account 
of  the  big  fight,  “sent  in  a  splendidly  clean  and  finished  ngh 
to  the  jaw.  It  is  not  often  that  perfect  luck  attends  perfect  style 
in  this  world ;  but  Carpentier  seemed  able  to  command  even  luck. 
The  blow  found  that  mysterious  spot  that  is  in  all  our  Jaws  an^at 
is  so  seldom  found  by  the  fist.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  droop 

with  which  Beckett  went  prone  to  the  boards. 

It  was  indeed  a  surprising  thing,  as  Mr.  Shaw  implies,  that  the 
vulnerability  of  Beckett  should  have  been  disclosed  so  sudden  y 
and  so  completely.  And  yet  the  fight,  or  rather  Mr.  Shaw  s  pres¬ 
ence  at  the  ring  side,  served  to  reveal  a  weakness  in  a  jaw  even  moie 
iron  than  that  of  Joseph  Beckett.  One  mightier  than  Joseph 
proved  to  be  also  human.  A  limit  was  set  upon  the  bounds  of  a 
comprehension  which  had  hitherto  seemed  to  embrace  an  exact  and 
complete  knowledge  of  everything  from  municipal  soup  kitchens  o 
supermen.  Nor  may  anybody  dispute  that  there  are  regions  as  yet 
uncharted  by  this  mighty  and  roving  intellect.  Mr  Shaw  himself 
has  confessed  the  existence  of  a  fact  beyond  the  frontier  of  his >  find¬ 
ings.  “I  know  nothing,”  he  wrote  in  the  same  article,  of  Mi. 
Dempsey’s  quality  as  a  boxer.” 

The  Square  Deal  for  Youngsters 

AN  author  whose  writings  gave  our  childhood  some  happy  hours 
.  has  compiled  a  boys’  and  girls’  bookshelf  of  fifty-six  titles.  Isn 
it  all  cake?  The  twelve-year-olds  whom  she  has  in  mind  are  to  be 
carefully  fenced  in  from  all  the  human  facts  of  life!  Froissart  and 
the  Bible  are  bowdlerized  for  them  by  qualified  literary  hands,  and 
Jane  Porter’s  “Scottish  Chiefs”  is  as  near  as  they  get  to  history. 
Ite  whole  thing  is  like  growing  a  good  set  of  teeth  and  brushing 
them  three  times  daily  in  order  to  practice  them  on  soft  gruel  only. 
Every  child  must  have  imagination  and  insight,  must  have  the  train- 
ing  which  develops  these  qualities,  and  then  must  have  something 
to  use  them  on.  Any  boy  or  girl  of  twelve  whose  brain  has  been 
stirred  by  wonder  stories  can  read  a  good  deal  of  the  encyclopedia 
with  real  interest  and  gain.  Wonder  and  fancy  are  the  keys  to  the 
working  world,  and  not  a  mere  tickling  of  one  s  mental  ribs.  Alice 
in  Wonderland,”  one  of  the  immortal  books  on  this  shelf,  was  written 
by  a  hard-headed  and  capable  mathematician,  not  by  a  literal j 
powder-puffer.  American  parents  often  err  by  trying  to  protect  chil¬ 
dren  from  reality  instead  of  growing  them  up  to  it.  It  is  a  strange 
policy  of  misrepresentation.  Our  world,  at  bottom,  is  a  good  world, 
and  making  available  whatever  wisdom  we  have  to  show  it  as  it  is 
will  train  a  child  to  see  the  fact  of  its  basic  goodness  and  live  by  it. 

The  Old  Dudeen 

ALTHOUGH  we  have  smoked  pipes  for  years  and  have  grown  to 
.  love  several,  modesty  compels  us  to  say  that  we  doubt  whether 
we  could  have  won  the  war  by  smoking  a  pipe.  Foch  says  that 
he  did.  This  tends  to  show  that  while  smoking  is  not  prohibited 
men  may  be  a  little  free  but  not  always  equal.  Pipes,  perhaps,  do 
not  affect  the  world’s  destinies  as  much  in  one  mouth  as  m  anothei. 
Nevertheless,  when  Foch  testifies  that  he  won  the  war  by  smoking 
a  pipe  we  rejoice  in  it;  it  heartens  sinners  like  ourselves  as  much  as 
did  the  famous  old  photograph  of  Mark  Twain  and  his  calabash. 

Wildcats  ?  Rather ! 

FIJR  is  flving  all  over  the  office  this  week  in  consequence  of  our 
failure  to  include  the  81st  Division  in  a  list  of  those  that  saw 
active  service  in  France.  But  Wildcats?  We’ll  say  they  are!  The 
fur  is  ours. 

The  Wildcats  lived  up  to  the  name  in  France.  The  official  history 
of  the  war  says : 

The  Germans  had  held  this  position  (one  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive) 
since  eaSTn  the  war;  their  lines  were  full  of  pill  boxes  and l  strong  centers  of 
resistance  all  of  concrete,  and  the  low  and  marshy  plain  was  full  of  wire.  1  hrec 
German  divisions  confronted  the  81st_the  Fifth  Prussian 

rians,  and  Thirteenth  Landwehr.  The  division  advanced  with  but  little  artilleiy 
preparation,  due  to  lack  of  heavy  guns  and  of  horses  for  the  75  s  and  when  the 
armistice  went  into  effect  on  November  11  had  advanced  some  five  and  a  half 
kilometers  and  were  crossing  the  Hindenburg  Line  near  Etam. 

General  Pershing  said  of  the  81st: 

With  such  a  record  the  division  may  return  home  proud  of  its  service  in 
France  as  a  part  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Collier’s  did  not  mean  to  make  the  Wildcats  wild.  (We  merely 
quoted  the  War  Department’s  award,  by  the  way.)  We  hope  this 
explanation  will  result  in  a  cessation  of  the  epistolary  barrage. 
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The  Nation's  Opinion 

SO  that  we  may  present  thought  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  asked  for  expressions  of  the  editorial  writers 
of  prominent  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  published  in  widely  sep¬ 
arated  localities.  Here  follows  that  of  Waldo  L.  Cook  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  “Republican” — written  for  Collier’s: 

New  England  and  the  Treaty 

NEW  ENGLAND’S  reaction  to  the  European  war  was  profound 
before  the  United  States  became  a  belligerent,  yet  New  England 
in  the  presidential  election 
of  1916  surprised  all  po¬ 
litical  observers  by  its  un¬ 
expectedly  strong  Wilson 
sentiment.  The  President 
actually  won  the  electoral 
vote  of  New  Hampshire, 
the  home  of  Senator 
Moses:  he  was  defeated 
in  Connecticut,  the  home 
of  Senator  Brandegee,  by 
only  about  6,000  plurality. 

Hughes’s  plurality  over 
Wilson  was  small  in 
Massachusetts — some  20,- 
000.  A  Democrat  was 
elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  from  Rhode  Island. 

Such  was  “rock-ribbed 
Republican”  New  England 
reaction  in  1916  to  the 
Wilson  peace  policy. 

Two  years  later  came 
the  congressional  elec¬ 
tions,  and  meanwhile  the 
President  had  led  the  coun¬ 
try  into  war  and  also  to 
a  victorious  conclusion  of 
the  military  struggle.  The 
country  as  a  whole  refused 
to  heed  the  President’s 
appeal  for  a  Congress  that 
would  continue  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  and  controlled  by 
his  own  party,  but  Repub¬ 
lican  New  England’s  an¬ 
swer  was  again  more  than 
the  President  could  have 
hoped  for.  A  Democratic 
United  States  senator  was 
elected  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  the  p  e  r  s  o  n  of 
David  I.  Walsh,  a  former 
governor,  who  made  a  di¬ 
rect  appeal  for  popular 
support  on  the  ground  that 
his  support  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  peacemaking 
could  be  depended  upon. 

Four  New  England  States  elected  United  States  senators  in  1918 — 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island.  I  have 
not  the  actual  figures  on  hand,  but  my  recollection  is  that  the  com¬ 
bined  Democratic  vote  for  senators  in  the  four  States  was  larger  than 
the  combined  Republican  vote. 

There  was  only  one  New  England  election  in  1919  that  was  of 
significance  in  a  national  sense.  That  was  the  Massachusetts  State 
election  that  returned  Governor  Coolidge  to  his  present  office  by  a 
plurality  of  125,000.  The  Boston  police  strike  was  the  chief  issue. 
Having  been  elected  in  1918  by  the  small  plurality  of  16,773,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Coolidge  gained  an  emphatic  indorsement  in  1919  on  the  over¬ 
shadowing  issue  of  his  administration.  Yet  President  Wilson’s 
congratulations  to  the  Republican  governor  last  November  on  his  re- 
election  could  have  been  based  in  part  on  something  besides  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  approval  of  the  governor’s  attitude  toward  the  police  strikers. 
For,  unquestionably,  resentment  among  Wilson  Democrats  and  inde¬ 
pendent  liberals  against  Senator  Walsh’s  course  regarding  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  the  virtual  repudiation  of  the  President’s  work  at  Paris 


by  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  which  was  easily  under  con¬ 
trol  of  the  so-called  Irish  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  swelled 
Governor  Coolidge’s  plurality.  The  governor  also  attracted  the  votes 
of  the  Wilson  Democrats  and  independents  because  the  Repub¬ 
lican  State  platform  had  taken  a  position  on  the  Peace  Treaty 
and  the  League  of  Nations  more  favorable  to  the  President  than 
the  Democratic  State  platform,  and  by  no  means  pleasing  to 
Senator  Lodge. 

Where  stands  New  England  on  the  Treaty  issue?  For  at  least 
three  years  Republican  New  England  had  spoken  at  the  polls  in  a 
way,  certainly,  not  to  condemn  the  President. 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  as  much  under  the  Lodge 

influence  as  any  similar 
body  could  be  in  America, 
but  in  a  referendum  its 
members  have  voted,  1,530 
to  304,  in  favor  of  prompt 
ratification  of  the  Treaty, 
including  the  League  of 
Nations,  with  reservations 
resulting  from  “mutual 
concessions”  by  both  sides 
in  the  Senate.  “Mutual 
concessions”  would  not 
leave  the  Lodge  reserva¬ 
tions  intact  as  they  were 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in 
November.  In  fact,  only 
34  members  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  out 
of  the  1,530  who  voted 
favored  a  settlement  of 
the  Treaty  deadlock  on 
the  basis  of  the  “Lodge 
reservations.”  It  is  not 
hazardous  to  say  that  the 
voice  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Boston  in 
this  matter  is  the  voice 
substantially  of  the  vast 
industrial,  commercial,  and 
financial  interests  of  New 
England — the  very  inter¬ 
ests  which  have  been  the 
backbone  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  in  this  section 
and  of  its  predecessors, 
the  Whig  and  Federalist 
parties,  for  more  than  a 
century. 

The  spear  point  of 
the  opposition  in  New 
England  to  the  League 
of  Nations — in  fact,  what 
most  gravely  threaten; 
the  league — is  the  power¬ 
ful  Irish  influence,  which 
more  and  more  dominates 
the  Democratic  party  in 
these  New  England  States. 
Even  with  a  league  of 
nations  established,  its  best  possibilities  could  not  be  realized  until 
the  appeasement  of  Ireland  had  been  accomplished. 

Our  Cozy  Review 

EARTHQUAKES  in  Mexico.  “Shake!  Put  it  there,  Mother  Earth!” 

would  be  the  exclamation  of  an  ill-natured  man.  .  .  .  Watch 
Governor  Henry  J.  Allen  of  Kansas.  He  is  the  kind  who  re¬ 
gards  an  election  as  leading  to  work  in  office,  not  work  in  office  as 
leading  to  an  election.  .  .  .  When  Bryan  threw  his  hat  into  the 
Democratic  ring  it  almost  busted  the  ring.  He  is  a  young  man  who 
will  be  heard  from.  .  .  .  Doc  Meeker,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  figures  out  that  high  prices  will  last  several  years.  Those 
who  tell  themselves  that  the  high  cost  of  living  will  decline  make 
their  wish  the  father  of  their  thought — a  case  of  a  mighty  strong 
parent  of  a  very  sick  baby.  .  .  .  The  census  enumerator  dropped  in 
this  January  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years.  Says  he  chose  a  good 
career  for  anyone  who  doesn’t  mind  time  hanging  heavy  on  his  hands. 
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Bernard  M.  Baruch 

By  MARK  SULLIVAN 

WHEN  President  Wilson  was  in  the  more 
acute  phase  of  his  illness,  I  happened  to  be 
away  from  Washington.  About  the  time  of 
my  return,  at  a  period  when  public  alarm 
over  the  President’s  condition  was  at  its  height, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  a  situation  aiis- 
ing  which  would  force  Vice  President  Marshall  to 
take  up  the  presidential  functions.  (There  was  more 
talk  of  that  than  the  public  has  ever  been  aware  of.) 
In  the  course  of  a  conversation  about  that  possi¬ 
bility,  I  asked  some  one  who  it  was  that  was  leally 
carrying  on  the  functions  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  while  Mr. 
Wilson  was  prevented  by  the  physicians  from  dis¬ 
cussing  public  affairs.  Some  one  had  to  do  it;  some 
one  ivas  doing  it.  The  executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  functioning  right  along  every  day. 
“What  man,”  I  asked,  “is  actually  acting  as  Presi¬ 
dent  at  this  moment?” 

The  person  of  whom  I  asked  this  question  re¬ 
flected  a  moment  and  then  replied  that,  so  far  as 
you  could  put  your  finger  on  any  one  person  or 
o-roup  of  persons,  it  was  a  combination  of  Secretary 
Tumulty,  Rear  Admiral  Grayson,  and  Bernard 
Baruch,  together  with,  to  a  smaller  degree,  Attorney 
General  Palmer.  Washington  gossip  commonly  spoke 
of  this  group  of  persons,  together  with  Mrs.  Wilson, 
as  “the  regency”;  and  Mr.  Baruch  was,  and  still  is, 
frequently  referred  to  as  “the  new  Colonel  House.” 
When  Baruch  takes  lunch  with  two  Republican  sen¬ 
ators  and  talks  about  the  Peace  Treaty,  the  news¬ 
papers  picture  him  as  speaking  the  President  s 
mind.  It  Tnay  or  may  not  be  true,  but  that  is  the 
way  the  newspapers  interpret  it.  . 

Of  this  group,  Mr.  Tumulty,  of  course,  is  the  offi- 
cial  secretary  to  President  Wilson.  Admiral  Gray¬ 
son  is  the  President’s  official  physician,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  fulfills  a  good  many  intimately  secretarial 
functions.  Mr.  Palmer  also  has  an  official  station- 
lie  is  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  But 
Mr.  Baruch  has  no  office.  He  is  in  private  life. 
And,  obviously,  when  a  man  in  private  life  has  as 
much  power  as  everybody  knows  Mr.  Baruch  has, 
that  man  justifies  curiosity. 

Baruch  has  been  an  important  figure  in  Wash- 
im  for  just  about  three  years.  He  first  ap- 
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peared  there  a  few  months  before  we  entered  the 
war.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  dollar-a-year 
men,  those  business  men  whom  Wilson  summoned  to 
Washington  as  soon  as  he  knew  we  were  going  to  be 
in  the  war.  That  was  in  early  spring  of  1917. 
Baruch  has  been  at  Washington  ever  since,  except 
when  he  was  in  Paris  during  the  Peace  Conference. 
And,  whether  at  Washington  or  at  Paris,  Baruch 
lias  been  at  all  times  close  to  the  President. 

“Buy  the  Building,”  Says  Baruch 

I  HAPPENED  the  other  day  to  run  across  a  men¬ 
tal  snapshot  of  Mr.  Baruch.  It  was  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  wrote  to  a  friend  during  the  early  days  of 
our  participation  in  the  war.  The  little  sketch  of 
Baruch  which  was  in  the  letter  I  wrote  at  that  time 
has  the  obvious  defects  of  a  thing  written^  hastily 
and  for  private  reading,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  an 
instantaneous  snapshot  of  Baruch  as  he  seemed  to 
us  when  he  first  burst  upon  us  in  Washington. 

“Just  now,”  I  said,  “Baruch  promises  to  be  very 
much  the  whole  works  here  in  Washington.  He  has 
pulled  the  reins  out  of  everybody  else’s  hands,  and  is 
flying  down  the  road  with  his  tail  over  the  dash¬ 
board.  He  goes  ahead  and  acts,  regardless  of  au¬ 
thorization,  of  money,  or  of  detail.  When  there  isn’t 
any  money  available  he  uses  his  own.  He  has  rented 
a  whole  floor  for  himself,  and  when  his  secretary  re¬ 
ported  that  there  was  difficulty  about  getting  more 
rooms,  Baruch  said:  ‘Buy  the  building.’  With  all  of 
this  getting  all  over  the  lot,  he  is,  nevertheless, 
likely  to  be  given  a  good  deal  of  rope,  chiefly,  of 
course,  because  he  is  successful  in  getting  things 
done,  and  also  because  with  all  his  assumption  of 
authority  he  doesn’t  get  anyone  mad  at  him.  He  is 
always  ready  to  compromise,  or  change  the  pro¬ 
gram,  or  do  something  altogether  different— only  get 
something  done.  He  is  a  nice  fellow,  a  little  naive, 
a  little  overeager,  but  not  at  all  offending  indeed, 
all  his  impulses  are  likable  ones.  He  is  quite  on 
fire  with  what  he  is  doing,  and  is  so  fertile  in  in¬ 
itiative  and  so  energetic  that  he  is  likely  to  go  a  long 
way  It  would  be  a  useful  thing  for  his  friends  to 
surround  him  with  half  a  dozen  very  methodical 
private  secretaries  to  follow  him  around  and  tie  up 
the  loose  ends,  for  his  is  essentially  a  dashing  mind, 
which  has  an  impulse  to  do  a  thing  and  plunges  at  it; 
and  he  ought  to  have  orderly  minds  around  him. 
His  good  nature  and  boyishness  and  enthusiasm  are 
helpful  to  him.  Most  outsiders,  doing  what  he  is 
doing  in  Washington,  ignoring  red  tape,  taking  un¬ 
heard-of  initiative  and  all  that,  would  encounter 
stubborn  opposition.  In  Baruch’s  case,  eveiybody 
just  smiles  and  lets  him  go  to  it.  This  very  boyish 
up-and-comingness  of  his,  and  the  obvious  pleasure 
he  has  in  his  new  game,  serve  to  disarm  opposition. 

That  early,  offhand  sketch  is  incomplete  in  two  re¬ 
spects  :  it  fails  to  lay  enough  ( Continued  on.page  24) 


George  W.  Norris 

By  EDWARD  G.  LOWRY 

HOMESPUN  is  the  best  wear.  The  important 
thing  about  common  people  is  that  there  are 
so  many  of  them  and,  like  common  things, 
they  are  so  necessary.  They  bear  all  the 
burdens.  All  over  the  world  this  is  the  day  of  com¬ 
mon  men.  All  values  are  reckoned  in  averages.  An 
English  observer,  my  friend  Philip  Gibbs,  recently 
among  us,  has  noted  of  us  rightly  enough . 

“It  is  a  nation  of  nobodies,  great  with  the  power 
of  the  common  man  and  the  plain  sense  that  governs 
his  way  of  life.  Other  nations  are  still  ruled  by 
their  ‘somebodies’— by  their  pomposities  and  high 
panjandrums.  But  it  is  the  nobodies  whose  turn  is 
coming  in  history,  and  America  is  on  their  side. 

By  “nobodies”  Gibbs  means,  of  course,  the  aver- 
age  run  of  mankind.  He  has  phrased  it  badly,  foi 
among  us,  certainly,  the  “nobodies, ”  as  he  calls  them, 
are  in  the  aggregate  the  Great  Somebody.  I  am^not 
skilled  enough  in  the  terminology  of  4  classes  to 
know  where  the  proletariat  ends  and  the  bourgeoisie 
begins.  I  do  not  take  any  stock  in  the  present-day 
effort  to  divide  us  into  layers  or  strata  with  class 
distinctions.  My  hero  is  the  average  man. 


ruch,  hut  George  VV.  Norris  Is  a 
of  Us  All 

With  this  brief  prelude  I  present  to  you  George 
William  Norris,  the  junior  senator  from  Nebraska. 

I  submit  and  proclaim  that  Norris  is  the  Average 
American,  and  as  such  I  celebrate  him.  If  you  want 
to  know  America,  you  must  see  Norris  first.  Not 
only  is  he  the  average  American,  but  he  is  the  aver¬ 
age  of  all  the  average  home-bred  citizens  of  the 
Republic.  He  is  the  least  common  multiple,  the 
lowest  common  denominator,  the  greatest  common 
divisor. 

What  Norris  thinks,  what  Norris  believes,  is  what, 
in  the  long  run,  a  clear  majority  of  the  country 
thinks  and  believes.  He  is  not  an  extraordinary 
person.  If  you  think  that,  you  miss  the  point.  He 
is  the  supreme,  perfect  type  of  the  ordinary  per¬ 
son,  and  a  most  useful  man  to  know  and  watch  in 
this  year  of  social  and  economic  flux  and  change  and 
bewilderment  and  upheaval.  If  you  do  not  know  him, 
I  am  doing  you  a  favor  to  introduce  you  to  him.  In 
a  large  way  of  speaking,  nothing  that  vitally  affects 
all  of  us  can  come  to  pass  in  this  country  unless  the 
Norris  type  approves  of  it.  He  is  the  symbol  of  the 
forces  which  make  final  decisions  with  us. 

The  East  Doesn’t  Breed  His  Type 

GET  on  any  train  in  the  corn  and  hog  States  any- 
'  where  between  Chicago  and  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and 
you  will  find  a  dozen  men  like  George  William 
Norris.  They  are  earnest  folk,  don’t  drink,  prob¬ 
ably  have  a  Sunday-school  class  at  home,  and  smoke 
five-cent  cigars  with  a  relish  which  is  the  truest  and 


surest  visible  manifestation  among  adult  males  of 
real  leaders  of  the  simple  life.  They  have  a  first¬ 
hand  grasp  of  the  simple  elements  of  public  affairs 
and  a  rough  working  knowledge  of  national  govern¬ 
mental  machinery  and  procedure.  They  do  not  know 
the  subtleties  and  chicanery  and  the  wheels  within 
wheels  of  politics  as  it  is  played  in  the  East. 

There  aren’t  many  men  like  Norris  in  the  large 
Eastern  cities,  at  least  not  in  politics.  But  in  the 
Middle  West  they  are  becoming,  if  they  are  not  al¬ 
ready,  the  dominafit  type.  They  are  plain,  simple 
people  who  have  worked  hard  all  their  lives  and  who 
have  known  what  it  is  to  be  poor,  but  not  the  squalid, 
sordid  poverty  of  the  congested  East  that  kills  hope 
and  crushes  the  life  and  strength  and  self-respect 
out  of  men.  I  should  ( Continued  on  page  34) 
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Ike  Oldsmobile  Economy 
Truck  is  earning  its 
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and.  country 


From  bed  springs  to  bottles,  the  Oldsmobile 
Economy  Truck  is  adaptable 
to  any  type  body 
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Shipbuilders  use  the  Oldsmobile  Economy 
T ruck  because  it  reaches  the  hard 
places  easily 
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long,  flexible  springs  mean  safe 
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Manufacturing  and  wholesale  confectioners 
require  speed,  sure  delivery, 
and  easy  riding 


The  deep  channel  section  frame  and  electric 
lighting  are  essential  on  an 


lighting  are  essential 
oil  tank  truck 


Farmers  recognize  the  Oldsmobile  Economy 
Truck  for  its  power  and  low  operating  cost. 
The  big  pneumatic  tires  take  it  anywhere  in 
the  field  or  on  the  road 
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Collier  s,  The  National  Weekly 


F)£  it  resolved  that  it  is 
I—J  the  sense  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Education  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives 
that  the  motion  picture  irv 
dustry  of  the  United  States 
he  requested  to  do  all  that 
is  within  its  power  to  up' 
build  and  strengthen  the 
spirit  of  Americanism  with - 

IV)  ni/Y  ”  Adopted  on  Dec.  r/,!Qig,  > 

III  U  Lv  r  UCUUl'C .  Joint  Committee  on  Educati 


THE  greatest  motion  picture  of  its  kind 
ever  seen,  “The  Copperhead”,  had  just 
been  made  by  Paramount  when  the 
above  Resolution  was  passed. 

“The  Copperhead”  is  a  faithful  screen  re¬ 
production  of  Augustus  Thomas’  greatest  stage 
play.  Lionel  Barrymore’s  matchless  acting  in  the 
title  role  can  now  be  seen  by  the  entire  country. 

To  see  “The  Copperhead”  is  to  be  born 
again  as  an  American. 

This  motion  picture  will  thrill  millions  of 
people  as  entertainment,  but  it  will  do  more — 
it  will  show  you  that  Love  of  Country  is  not 


simply  a  duty  but  the  deepest  root  of  personal 
happiness,  lifting  you  above  your  own  weak' 
nesses,  charging  you  with  a  strange  new  pur^ 
pose  in  life. 

“The  Copperhead”  shows  why  Paramount 
is  supreme.  You  are  entertained  —  but  there’s 
something  more. 


ADOLPH  ZUKOR,  presents 

03  he 


Copperhead 


Founded  on  the  play  of  the  same  name 
by  Augustus  Thomas ,  from  a 
story  by  Frederick  Landis 


WITH  LIONEL  BARRYMORE 


FAMOUS  PLAKERS-LASKY  CORPORATION 

ADOLPH  ZUKOR  Pres  JESSE  L  LASKY  Vice  Pres.  CECIL  B.DE  MELLE  Dirvcforjencnd 


'“NEW  YORIO 


Adapted  and  directed 
by 

Charles  Maigne 


C0  Cparamountjdrlcraft  Cpidure 
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IT  was  warm  in  a  corner  oi 
Ireland.  Night  filled  the 
crooked  loft  as  lightly  as 
smoke  fills  a  flue.  Upon  the 
shakedown  under  the  gable  two 
children  lay,  wound  in  deep 
dreams  and  in  each  other’s  arms. 

In  the  quiet  chill  of  a  dim  mo¬ 
ment  before  dawn  Bridgie  drew 
a  slow  breath,  swaddled  in  the 
bulky  folds  of  her  granny’s  cast¬ 
off  nightgown;  she  stirred  and 
awoke.  She  could  not  have  told 
whether  she  thought  of  the  tin 
roof  and  then  heard  the  sound, 
or  whether  she  heard  the  sound 
first  and  thought  of  the  tin  roof 
then.  Ping-ping.  Ping-ping.  Ping¬ 
ping.  Like  Nolie  Carol,  Bridgie 
thought,  picking  at  his  violin  with 
quick  and  rhythmic  fingers.  She 
lay  quite  stiff  in  her  little  shake- 
down.  It  was  like  Nolie,  and  it 
was  not  like  Nolie. 

She  freed  herself  from  Michael’s 
soft  embraces,  finger  by  finger, 
first  one  warm  arm  and  then  the 
other.  His  hot,  small  hand,  loosed 
from  her  neck,  lost  itself  cozily 
in  her  black  hair,  as  one  might 
be  glad  to  lose  oneself  in  the  com¬ 
fortable  night.  She  slid  away  at 
last  from  his  drowsy  blandish¬ 
ments;  bundled  her  robes  well  up 
under  her  bare,  slight  arms;  crept 
across  the  heaving  boards  to  the 
window.  Her  witchlike,  vivid  face 
peered  out  into  the  whispering  silence,  over  the 
ragged  thorn  tree,  over  the  home  of  the  fatted 
black  pig,  till  her  eyes  rested  on  a  faint  glimmer 
which  she  knew  was  the  tin  roof  of  the  shed. 
Her  dark  hair  mingled  with  the  darkness  of  the 
night. 

If  the  new  tin  roof  had  been  a  new  gold  roof, 
it  could  not  have  seemed  more  marvelous  to  Bridgie. 

By  day  it  was  a  field  of  glory  that  shone  like 
water  under  a  high,  hot  sun.  By  night  it  shim¬ 
mered  through  her  restless  sleep,  elusive  and  beckon¬ 
ing  as  the  road  to  fairyland. 

THE  air  was  sweet  and  penetrating;  there  was 
a  pearly  finish  on  the  thin  black  of  the  east. 
A  murmuring  silence,  full  of  sound  and  move¬ 
ment,  once  more  was  broken  by  faint,  metallic  music. 
Bridgie  knew  it  now,  and  her  hand  fluttered  in  ex¬ 
citement  to  her  lips.  She  looped  the  long,  volumi¬ 
nous  nightdress  over  her  arm  and  started  barefoot 
down  the  slippery  ladder. 

She  had  almost  disappeared  below  the  level  of  the 
loft,  the  edge  of  the  floor  was  cutting  into  her  yield¬ 
ing,  childish  ribs  when  Michael’s  voice  came  out  of 
the  darkness  like  a  bell. 

“I  see  you,  Bridgie.” 

“Whisht!  Do  ye  want  to  rouse  up  granny  and  the 
neighbors  and  the  black  pig  itself?  And  ye  don’t 
see  me,  Michael,  for  it’s  too  dark  to  see  me.” 

“I  know  ye’re  there,”  he  whispered  from  the  shake- 
down,  and  the  next  instant  his  bare  foot  trod  on 
Bridgie’s  hand.  “Where  are  you?  Let  me  go  too, 
Bridgie.” 

His  soft  body  came  crowding  down  the  ladder  by 
her  side. 

“Stop  it,  Michael,  or  ye’ll  toss  the  two  of  us  down 
on  top  of  granny.”  She  pushed  him  back  with  panic 
hands.  “Let  you  down  before  me  if  ye  can’t  wait 
to  go  down  after  me.” 

“Wait  for  me,”  he  wailed. 

“I  will  wait.”  She  pressed  her  nightdress  more 
firmly  to  her  heart,  and  cautiously  stretched  one  foot 
down  for  the  next  rung.  “I  will  wait.  Ye’ll  have 
Herself  waiting  for  us  if  ye  roar  so.  Why  wouldn’t 


"It’s  the  leprechauns  does  be  thieving  and  pinching  milk  and  apples  and  barley” 


you  lie,  still  where  ye  were  like  any  other  night,  or 
like  any  other  child?” 

“Wait,”  he  pleaded,  following  hot  on  her  fingers 
down  the  ladder. 

Clearing  in  safety  the  space  under  which  their 
granny’s  noisy  sleeping  was  in  progress,  they  alighted 
on  the  rough,  unsteady  floor.  Bridgie  took  Michael’s 
vague  hand  in  hers  and  led  him  through  the  door¬ 
way,  out  into  the  quiet  night. 

“Where  are  we  going,  Bridgie?” 

“Listen.” 

The  cool  air  brought  the  sound  to  them  again. 

“What  is  it  it  is?” 

“Don’t  ye  know?”  Her  tense  little  hand  quivered. 
“It’s  the  fairies  it  is  dancing  on  the  tin  roof  of 
the  shed.  We’ll  steal  up  on  them  quiet  like,  and  we’ll 
see  them  at  last,  dancing  and  dancing  and  dancing, 
waving  their  green  wings,  Michael,  and  shouting 
and  singing  and  beating  on  the  tin  roof  with  their 
feet.” 

Michael’s  clasp  tightened:  “How  do  ye  know, 
Bridgie?” 

.  “Don’t  be  always  asking  how  do  I  know,  and  am 
I  certain,  and  did  I  see  it  with  my  two  eyes,  Michael.” 
She  gave  his  hand  an  irritated  shake.  “It’s  enough 
to  vex  me  the  way  I  wouldn’t  see  anything  at  all.” 

“I  wonder  is  it  the  fairies.” 

“Didn’t  I  say  it  was?”  She  leaned  down  and 
smiled  a  long,  curly  smile  at  Michael’s  doubting  face. 
“They  do  be  everywhere,  Michael,  like  bees,  or  like 
love,  or  like  grass.  Ould  Margaret  Kerrigan  told  it 
to  Nellie  Patch,  and  Nellie  give  it  in  to  me.” 

“Did  she?” 

“She  did.  Sure,  it’s  them  does  be  pinching  the 
milk  off  granny  these  nights.”  She  lowered  her  voice. 
“Leprechauns  it  is,  with  soft  eyes  and  thieving  fin¬ 
gers.  Granny  says  it’s  the  fault  of  the  cow;  but  what 
way  would  it  be  the  fault  of  a  good  cow  like  Nora 
Acushla,  and  a  kind  cow?” 

MICHAEL  committed  himself  to  nothing,  trotting 
after  the  small,  draped  figure  of  his  sister, 
whose  gleaming  feet  were  barely  visible  in  the 
tinted  darkness. 


“Bridgie,”  he  called.  She 
stopped  and  waited  for  him. 

“Bridgie,  don’t  ye  feel  afeared 
at  all?”  He  slid  a  cold  hand  into 
hers. 

“I  do— a  bit,”  she  confessed, 
unwavering — “fluttered-like.” 
“Shall  we  go  back?” 

“Go  back?  And  we  about  to  see 
a  sight  that  kings  would  give 
their  thrones  to  see!” 

Her  voice  almost  broke.  She 
trailed  along  bravely  through  the 
grass. 

“But,  Bridgie,  they  might  carry 
us  away  with  them  over  the  high 
hills,  like  granny  said.  What 
would  you  do  then,  Bridgie?” 

“I’d  go,  1  suppose,  the  same  as 
another.  It’s  a  sad  piece  of  good 
fortune  to  be  carried  off  by  the 
fairies.” 

Michael  said:  “I’d  sooner  stop 
where  I  am.” 

“The  homes  of  the  leprechauns 
is  full  of  sweets  and  singing. 
Their  eyes  are  quiet  like  the  eyes 
of  Nora  Acushla.”  Bridgie  slipped 
nearer  Michael,  wound  her  arm 
about  his  warm,  confiding  neck. 
“Don’t  speak  about  it,  Michael; 
it  rattles  me  mind.” 

Just  under  the  edge  of  the  shed 
they  stopped,  and  once  more  lis¬ 
tened.  Bridgie  pressed  her  close 
mouth  tight  against  Michael’s  ear. 
“It’s  not  on  the  top  of  the  roof 
they  are.  The  sound  comes  from  beyond  the  shed. 
Do  ye  hear  it?”  Then,  remembering  his  weakness, 
she  clapped  her  hand  over  his  parted  lips  to  smother 
his  reply.  Michael  made  a  noise  of  bubbles  rising 
when  a  white  stone  plops  into  the  stream.  Then, 
hand  in  hand,  they  stole  around  the  corner  of  the  shed. 

WHAT  they  saw  there  in  the  dim  light  brought 
them  up  in  stupefaction.  Hand  in  hand,  they 
stole  back  again.  For  a  moment  neither  spoke. 
They  listened  in  silent  horror  to  the  ringing,  tinny 
beats,  muffled  now,  that  had  lured  them  from  their 
warm,  soft  bed. 

“Did  you  see  it?”  whispered  Bridgie  with  a  lump 
of  fright  and  disappointment  in  her  throat. 

Michael  had  recovered  enough  to  be  indignant. 
“Sure,  I  have  eyes  as  good  as  you,  and  I  can  see 
as  good  as  you  things  that  do  be  out  in  the  open 
to  see.” 

“What  did  ye  see,  Michael?”  asked  Bridgie,  any¬ 
thing  but  sure  of  what  she  had  seen. 

“I  seen  Nathan  O’Darrough  on  the  green  keg  milk¬ 
ing  Nora  Acushla  into  his  pail.” 

“Sh!  Whisht!  How  could  it  be  him?”  Bridgie 
whispered,  completely  perplexed.  “What  would  a 
drinking,  roaring  man  like  Nathan  O’Darrough  want 
with  the  milk  from  Nora  Acushla,  or  with  the  milk 
of  any  cow?” 

“How  would  I  know  what  he’d  want  with  it?  But 
with  me  eyes  I  seen  him  taking  it,”  persisted  Michael. 

“But  the  fairies,  Michael!  The  fairies!”  Bridgie’s 
curving  lips  began  to  quiver.  “Didn't  we  hear  them 
dancing  and  shouting  and  calling  to  each  other  with 
great  voices?” 

“It  was  the  sound  of  the  milk  it  was,  falling  into 
the  pail.” 

“The  fairies  leas  there,  Michael.  But  they’re  that 
sly,  as  sly  as  little  seeds.  It  must  be  they  heard  us 
coming  over  the  grass,  for  all  we  were  so  still, 
and  slipped  away  before  we  could  catch  a  peep  at 
them.” 

“It  was  Nathan  O’Darrough,  Bridgie.  Didn’t  ye 
see  him  with  yere  two  eyes?” 

“But,  Michael.”  Bridgie  took  his  hand  and  peered 
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down  into  his  puzzled  face  between  the  long  locks 
of  black  haic  that  fell  across  her  lashes.  “Nathan 
O’Darrough  it  couldn’t  be.  I’ve  explained  ye  that. 
It  must  be  it  was  one  of  the  Little  People,  it  was, 
in  the  likeness  of  Nathan  O’Darrough.  It  might  be 
a  little  one  caught  its  wing  on  the  rough  edge  Nolie 
Carroll  left  in  the  tin  roof,  and  his  sister  calling  out 
to  him  to  come  in  to  his  dinner.  It  changed  itself 
quick,  belike,  the  way  we  wouldn’t  see  it.” 

••Bridgie — ”  Michael  murmured,  doubting. 

“What  would  he  want  with  the  milk  of  Nora 
Acushla,  Michael?  A  man 
that  has  his  wife  terri¬ 
fied  and  beat  the  way  she 
can’t  take  away  her  hand 
from  her  head,  and  she 
running  off  into  the  fields 
when  he  comes  roaring  in 
with  the  drink!” 

"Bridgie — ” 

She  drew  a  sigh  of 

mingled  relief  and  doubt.  “It’s  a  fairy  it  is,  Michael, 
having  a  joke  on  us.” 

She  stepped  out  shyly  for  the  corner  of  the  shed. 
Michael  caught  the  tail  of  her  nightdress: 

“Stand  where  y’are,  Bridgie.  Nathan  O’Darrough’s 
a  terrible  man.  Didn’t  ye  hear  Nolie  Carroll  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  great  blow  he  give  to  Johnnie  Patterson? 

Bridgie  drew  her  hand  out  of  Michael  s  hand. 

"I  did,”  she  said  tremulously.  “But  this  isn’t  him.” 
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■  ICH  AEL  shrank  back  against  the  wall.  Bridgie, 
in  her  billowy  nightdress,  stood  out  in  the 
dawn’s  full  view  of  the  uncouth  milker. 

Her  bare  little  feet  were  chilly  from  the  wet 
grass;  her  hair  was  wild  about  her  dazed,  adven¬ 
turing  face. 

Nora  Acushla  raised  a  brown,  bewildered  counte¬ 
nance  to  Bridgie;  the  man  stopped  abruptly,  splash¬ 
ing  the  milk  over  his  knee. 

"Who  are  ye,  in  the  Lord’s  name?”  he  rumbled. 
Bridgie  took  a  closer  step. 

“I  know  you,  sir,”  she  said,  timidly  drawing  nearer. 
Her  voice  had  a  thin,  frosty  fear  in  it. 

“What — ” 

She  laughed  a  wavering  laugh,  half  confidence, 
half  wonder. 

“I  said  it  was  the  Good  Little  People  dancing  on 
the  tin  roof  that  Nolie  Carroll  nailed  down  for  Her¬ 
self  on  Thursday.  Do  ye  see  it  there,  sir,  over  yere 
head?”  She  pointed  eagerly  up.  “And  I  knew  it 
was  one  of  them  was  pinching  the  milk  off  granny. 
When  Michael  seen  you  sitting  on  the  green  keg 
he  was  puzzled  like.  But,  sir,  ye  haven’t  me  befooled 
by  them  clothes  and  by  the  appearance  of  Nathan 
O’Darrough.”  She  was  at  his  knee  now,,  with  one 
small,  shaking  hand  on  the  warm  side  of  his  pail. 
“What  would  Nathan  O’Darrough  want  with  the 

milk  of  a  cow?”  „ 

“The  wife  of  Nathan  O’Darrough  lies  on  her  bed, 
the  man  said  hoarsely,  “tossing  about  and  not  know¬ 
ing  one  person  from  the  next.”  He  was  clumsy  at 
the  milking,  and  the  milk  came  out  in  two  uncertain 
streams.  “The  doctor  from  Enniskean  is  above  on 
the  hill  with  her,  and  Father  O’Shaughnessy,  and 
the  little  man  squealing.”  A  look  of  pain  and  trouble 
passed  across  his  face.  “They’ll  stay  till 
I’m  back  with  the  milk,  just.” 

Bridgie  pressed  closer. 

“Ye’re  kind  people,  ye  Little  People. 

Are  ye  getting  the  milk  in  his  likeness 
the  way  his  wife  will  think  he  was  wish¬ 
ing  her  a  kindness?” 

The  man  stared  wildly  down  into 
Bridgie’s  upturned,  clear  eyes. 

“And  I  could  be  sure  by  the  color  of 
yere  face,”  she  went  on  shyly.  “Nathan 
O’Darrough  has  a  face  on  him  as  red 
as  Father  O’Shaughnessy’s  red  cape.” 

She  reached  up  a  hesitating  finger.  “And 
yours  is  a  white  face,  the  whitest  face 
ever  I  see.” 

“Ye’re  cold,”  he  said,  “child.  Have  ye 
nothing  on  ye?” 

“I  have  too  much  on  me,”  Bridgie  com¬ 
plained,  letting  her  nightdress  fall  in 
folds  about  her  straight,  slim  body.  “It 
catches  at  me  and  I  putting  out  me 
feet.” 

He  made  as  if  to  take  her  under  his 
broad  arm,  then  sat  where  he  was  with 
the  pail  between  his  heels. 

“I  wonder,”  he  said,  with  heavy  fin¬ 
gers  in  his  black,  thatched  hair,  “is  there 
any  woman  in  this  place  would  come  in 
to  help  the  wife  of  Nathan  O’Darrough 
lying  weak  on  her  bed.” 

“There  is  not,”  Bridgie  told  him.  “Sure, 
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“  It’s  a  sad  piece  of  good  fortune 
to  be  carried  off  by  the  fairies” 

they  be  afraid  of  their  lives  of  Nathan  O’Darrough 
and"  his  roaring  and  his  blaspheming.  Many’s  the 
time  Herself  has  said  it  to  me  the  way  I’d  lave  off 
annoying  her  in  one  way  or  another.  ‘Such  doings 
will  bring  ye  a  man  like  Nathan  O’Darrough,’  she 
says,  ‘and  you  standing  a  bride  before  the  high  altar.’ 
It’s  more  than  a  year  gone  now  since  Herself  climbed 
the  hill  to  the  house  of  Nathan  O’Darrough,  carry¬ 
ing  a  pitcher  of  new  milk  before  her,  she  was,  and 
an  egg  in  every  hand.” 

“Did  th’  ould  woman  do  that?” 

“She  did,”  said  Bridgie,  “and  brought  them  down 
with  her  again.” 

“Why  so?” 

“Why  wouldn’t  she?  Didn’t  Nathan  O’Darrough 
meet  her  at  the  door,  roaring,  and  the  crying  of 
Nathan  O’Darrough’s  woman?” 

The  man  wiped  his  forehead  on  the  back  of  his 
hand. 

“God  forgive  him,”  he  said. 

RIDGIE  looked  down  at  her  white  feet  in  the 
silver  dew  of  the  grass,  and  up  again  into  his 
searching  eyes. 

He  got  to  his  feet,  raising  the  pail  of  milk  from 
the  ground.  Suddenly  he  stooped  and  looked 
into  the  child’s  adoring,  timid  face. 

“Who  are  you?”  he  asked.  “Are  ye  the 
child  of  Michael  Farley  that  perished  in 
the  great  storm  four  years  ago  that  rav¬ 
aged  Dunmanus  Bay  and  Roaring  Water 
Bay  and  the  waters  of  Whiddy  Island?  Is 
it  his  place  I’m  at?” 

He  looked  about  him  in  a  daze. 

“That’s  me  father’s  name.” 

He  shook  his  head  heavily. 

“Michael  Farley  was  a  good  friend  of 
Nathan  O’Darrough,  the  last  good  friend 
he  had.” 

Bridgie  twisted  her  nightdress  about  her 
wrist  in  silence. 

“Did  ye  ever  see  a  little  man,  new-born?” 
he  asked. 

“I  did  not,”  said  Bridgie  vaguely. 

“He’s  red,”  he  went  on,  “and  full  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  world.  Complain¬ 
ing  he  was  in  a  good,  round,  lusty 
voice  and  I  laving  him;  but  he  was  glad 
to  be  shut  o’  me  for  all  that,  I  have  no 
doubt.” 

“A  little  man,”  pondered  Bridgie  aloud. 
“Is  it  a  leprechaun  ye  mean,  sir?” 

“A  leprechaun  as  like  as  not.” 

She  lifted  her  happy,  early-morning  face 
to  his. 

“Is  it  a  leprechaun  ye  are  yereself,  sir? 
It’s  the  leprechauns  does  be  thieving  and 
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pinching  milk  and  apples  and  barley.”  She  paused 
in  a  fright. 

“Between  friends,”  he  said  with  a  humorous  look 
of  embarrassment,  “it’s  an  honorable  debt,  and  no 
harm  done.” 

He  started  for  the  shed;  then  stood  and  looked 
at  Bridgie. 

“The  question  to  be  decided  between  the  two  of 

us,”  the  man  stammered 
at  last,  “is  whether 
ye’ll  stop  where  y’are  or 
travel  up  the  hill  with 
me  to  see  the  little  red 
leprechaun.” 

He  held  out  his  hand, 
and  Bridgie  put  hers  in  it 
shyly. 

“Ye  see,  it’s  like  this  with  me,  child.” 

He  tightened  his  lips  as  he  spoke,  and  that  look 
of  pain  and  trouble  passed  once  more  across  his 
face. 

“My  Cathy’s  eyes  are  like  two  candles  burning.  .  .  . 
Are  ye  listening  to  what  I’m  telling  ye?” 

He  shook  his  huge  hand  and  hers  in  it,  for 
Bridgie  was  looking  at  him  and  through  him  with 
dazed,  dark  eyes. 

“Stolen  away,”  she  whispered — “by  the  fairies.” 

She  peeked  about  furtively,  half  expecting  to  see 
them  trooping  toward  her  through  the  grass  and 
through  the  dew  and  through  the  dim,  blue  air. 

“Am  I  to  go  away  with  you  over  the  hills?”  she 
pleaded  tensely. 

“Not  over  any,”  he  said,  “but  by  the  grace  of  God 
to  the  top  of  one.” 

“But,  sir,”  Bridgie  cried  out  with  puckering  lips, 
“will  I  come  back  ever  to  Michael  and  to  granny?” 

She  stood  up  fearfully  on  the  tips  of  her  strong- 
little  toes,  her  lips  parted  stiffly,  her  fingers  spread 
wide  and  rigid. 

“Ye  will  indade,”  he  told  her,  “and  that  in  an 
hour  or  so.  Meself  will  carry  ye  down  before  me. 
The  doctor  from  Enniskean  says  she’ll  be  right 
by  that.  She  has  taken  it  into  her  mind  that  I  am 
that  Nathan  O’Darrough  that  misused  her” — he  hesi¬ 
tated — “in  the  old  days.” 

“Michael,”  said  Bridgie  dully,  “was  the  same 
way.” 

“You  and  me,”  he  urged  her  very  gently,  hold¬ 
ing  her  close,  “know  that  I’m  only  an  ould  lepre¬ 
chaun,  of  a  sort.  She’ll  not  let  me  near  her.” 

HE  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  forehead.  She 
was  standing  still  and  frightened  now  within 
the  circle  of  his  arm;  he  looked  at  her  from 
under  the  shaggy  brows  that  grew  above  his  keen 
eyes  in  the  rampant  splendor  of  a  forest  pri¬ 
meval. 

“It’s  what  granny  says,  that  they  do  always  prom¬ 
ise  that.” 

She  gazed  up  at  him  now,  all  confidence  gone, 
fascination  in  its  place,  and  fear. 

“Will  ye  come?” 

He  stood  up,  releasing  her. 

Slowly  she  shook  her  head.  Her  pale,  child’s  face 
was  white  with  terror.  The  man  laid  a  light  hand 
on  her  hair,  then  strode  away  for  the  corner  of 
the  shed. 

Bridgie  ran  after  him,  tripping  at  every  step  over 
the  long  robe  that  wound  itself  about  her  feet.” 

“Sir,”  she  called  in  a  panic,  “don’t  be  going  by 
there.” 

He  stopped  where  he  stood. 

“Why  not?”  he  asked. 

Bridgie  hesitated. 

“Please,  sir,”  she  said. 

“Let  you  tell  me  why  not,  then.” 

“Michael  is  there,”  she  told  him,  beginning  to 
cry. 

“Who  in  Heaven’s  name  is  Michael?” 

“Michael  is  a  child.  Will  ye  take  Michael  away 
with  you  over  the  high  hills?” 

“Anyone  in  the  whole  world  I’ll  take,  he  said 
wildly,  “who  will  help  my  Cathy.  There’s  not  much 
a  child  can  do,  but  there’s  nothing  at  all  for  me¬ 
self.”  _  . ,  . 

“Take  me  away  with  you,  then,”  wailed  Bridgie, 
stifling  her  sobs,  throwing  herself  against  his  strong, 
free  arm.  “But  lave  Michael  here  with  granny  and 
with  the  tin  roof  and  with  the  black  pig.” 

SHE  drew  her  trembling  lips  together  and  held 
them  firmly,  looking  around  in  despair  at  the 
clear  light  and  the  bright,  communicative  leaves. 
The  tears  that  had  gathered  in  her  eyes  and 
slipped  out  shining  through  her  lashes  gave  the 
landscape  a  sunny,  colorful,  prismatic  sheen. 
Nathan  lifted  her  in  his  arms  without  a  word. 
When  they  came  ( Continued  on  page  32) 
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Is  this  Your  attic? 


Think  twice  before  you  say 
that  that  furniture  in  the  attic  is 
worn  out.  It  may  only  look  worn  out. 

Remember  that  once  it  had  a  fine 
coat  of  surface  protection.  Many 
a  good  piece  of  furniture  has  been 
discarded  when  the  protective  finish 
became  shabby  but  before  the  actual 
surface  suffered  real  damage. 

If  the  surface  is  really  good  it  can 
be  made  to  look  as  good  as  ever. 
Look  your  attic  treasures  over  care¬ 
fully.  Save  them  for  years  and  years 
of  further  service  with  coats  of  sur¬ 
face  protection.  This  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  true  the  expression  is 
— “save  the  surface  and  you  save  all.” 
For  trifling  expense  you  can  have 
what  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
new  furniture  for  old. 


But  best  of  all  keep  the  surfaces 
of  the  furniture  you  now  have  in 
use  in  perfect  condition  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  discarded.  Keep  the 
woodwork  intact.  Keep  the  floors 
sound  and  perfect.  Keep  the  house 
free  from  decay  on  the  outside 
Keep  metal  parts  from  rust. 

All  deterioration  starts  at  the 
surface.  Paint  and  varnish  keep 
attacks  from  the  surface.  Unless 
the  surface  is  broken  through 
damage  cannot  take  place.  Save 
the  surface  and  you  save  all. 

«L 

Send  for  our  booklet  on  the  important  subject  of 
preserving  property  through  surface  protection. 
In  both  illustration  and  text  it  is  worthy  of  your 
most  careful  study.  Address  :  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign,  Room  632,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia. 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 


(Illustration/  ©  Brown  Bros. 

Let  the  weather  be  what  it  will,  it  has  no  terrors 
for  steel  sash  that  is  kept  well  painted.  1  his 
is  too  excellent  a  building  mateiial  to  install  and 
leave  unprotected.  Surface  protection  will 
preserve  it. 


(Illustration) 
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is  issued  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Committee,  representing  the 
Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied  Interests,  whose  products,  taken  as 
a  whole,  serve  the  primary  purposes  of  preserving,  protect¬ 
ing  and  beautifying  the  innumerable  products  of  the  lumber, 
metal,  cement  and  manufacturing  industries,  and  their  divisions 


Everybody  walks  and  some  door-steps  look  as  it 
everybody  walked  there.  Paint  your  door-steps 
for  proteciion  as  well  as  for  looks.  Keep  a  coat 
of  surface  protection  spread  on  them  to  take  the 
rough  service.  Save  the  surface. 


"SAVE  THE  SURFACE  AND  YOU  SAVE  ^<VarnuX,_ 
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T'he  Standard  Spark 
‘Plug  of  the  IV  or  Id 


Talk  to  your  garage  man 
about  spark  plugs.  He  will 
probably  tell  you  he  sells 
more  AC’s  than  any  other 
kind,  and  that  they  give  the 
best  satisfaction.  If  you  value 
a  smooth-running  engine  see 
that  there  is  an  AC  Spark 
Plug  in  every  cylinder. 

Champion  Ignition  Company 
FLINT,  cJ "Michigan 

U.  8.  Pat.  No.  1,135,727,  April  13,  1915,  U.  8.  Pat.  No.  1,216,139,  Feb.  13. 1917. 
Other  Patents  Pending 


AcaBon  Trucks 
Ace  Trucks 
Acme  Trucks 
Advanee-Rumely 
Tractors 
Ahrens  Fox  Fire 
Trucks 

American-La  France 

Anderson 

Apex  Trucks 

Apperson 

Appleton  Tractors 

Atco  Trucks 

Auburn 

Austin  Manufacturing 
Company 
Avery  Tractors 
Bates  Steel  Mule 
Tractors 

Beck -Hawkey  e  Trucks 
Bessemer  Trucks 
Betz  Trucks 


Braddon 

Briggs  &  Stratton 
Motor  Wheel 
•  Formerly  Smith) 
Broekway  Trucks 
Buffalo  Motors 
Buick 

Bullock  Creeping- 
Grip  Tractors 
Cadillac 

J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Co. 

Chalmers 

Chandler 

Chevrolet 

Chicago  Trucks 

Clark  Tractors 

Cleveland 

Cole 

Comet 

Commonwealth 
Conestoga  Trucks 
Continental  Motors 


These  manufacturers  use  AC  Spark  Plugs  for  factory  equipment 


Crane-Simplex 

Daniels 

Davis 

Defiance  Trucks 
Deleo-Bight 
Denby  Trucks 
(Canada; 

Diamond  T  Trucks 
Diehl  Trucks 
Dodge  Brothers 
Domestic  Gasoline 
Pumping  Engines 
Dort 

Dusenberg  Motors 
Dynelectric  Plants 
Eagle  Tractors 
Elmira 
Essex 

Excelsior  Motor- 
Cycles 

Fairmount  Railway 
Motors 


Federal  Trucks 
Frontmobile 
F-W-D  Trucks 
Gary  Trucks 
Genco  Light 
Glide 

G.  B.  S.  Motors 
G.  M.  C.  Trucks 
Gramm-Bernstein 
Trucks 
Gray-Dort 
Hackett 
Hahn  Trucks 
Hall  Trucks 
Harvey  Trucks 
Hatfield 
Haynes 

Herschell-Spillman 
Hispano-Suiza 
Holt  Tractors 
Howell  Tractors 
Hudson 


Hupmobile 

Hurlburt  Trucks 
Independent  Trucks 
Jackson 

Johnson  Motor  Wheel 
Jordan 

Jumbo  Trucks 
Kalamazoo  Trucks 
Kearns  't  rucks 
Kent  Concrete  Mixers 
Keystone  Trucks 
Kissel  Kar 
Kleiber  Trucks 
Klemm  Trucks 
Knox  Tractors 
Koehler  Trucks 
K-Z  Trucks 
La  Crosse  Tractors 
Lalley-Light 
Liberty 
Locomobile 
Macear  Trucks 


Maibohm 

Marmon 
Master  Trucks 
Maxim  Fire  Trucks 
Maytag 

McLaughlin  (Canada; 
Menominee  Trucks 
Meteor 

Midland  Trucks 
Midwest  Engines 
Minneapolis  Motors 
Mitchell 
Moline-Knight 
Monroe 

Moreland  Trucks 
Napoleon  Trucks 
Nash 
National 
Nelson 

Nelson  Tractors 
Nelson  &  Le  Moon 
Trucks 


Netco  Trucks 

New  Britain 
Tractors 
Noble  Trucks 
Oakland 

Old  Reliable  Trucks 
Oldsmobile 
Oneida  Trucks 
Owens  Light  & 
Power  Plants 
Packard 
Paige 
Pan 

Pan-American 
Parker  Trucks 
Paterson 
Patriot  Trucks 
Peerless 
Perfect  Power 
Sprayers 
Phianna 
Pierce- Arrow 


Pilot 

Pioneer  Tractors 
Porter 
Premier 
Ranger  Trucks 
Red  Wing 
Thorobred  Motors 
Reo 

Re  Vere 
Riker  Trucks 
Roamer 
Roberts  Motors 
Robinson  Fire 
Trucks 
Rock  Falls 
Rowe  Trucks 
Rutenber  Motors 
Samson  Tractors 
Sandow  Trucks 
Sanford  Trucks 
Saxon 

Scripps-Booth 


Seripps  Motors 
Seagrave  Fire  Trucks 
Seneca 

Signal  Trucks 
Singer 

Speedway  Motors 
Standard  “8” 
Standard  Trucks 
Stanwood 
Stearns-Knight 
Stearns  Tractors 
Sterling  Engines 
Sterling  Trucks 
Stewart  Trucks 
Stoughton  Trucks 
Straubel  Engines 
Sullivan  Trucks 
Super  Trucks 
Swartz  Lighting 
Plants 
S-S-E-Co. 

Tiffen  Trucks 


Tioga  Tractors 
Titan  Trucks 
Tower  Trucks 
Trego  Motors 
Union  Marine 
Engines 

Universal  Trucks 
United  Trucks 
Van  Blerck  Motors 
Veerac  Motors 
Vim  Trucks 
Wallace  Tractors 
Ward  La  France 


Trucks 

Westcott 

White 

White  Hickory 
Trucks 

Whitney  Tractors 
Wichita  Trucks 
Wisconsin  Motors 
Wolverine  Tractors 
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The  Mind  of  a  Man 


Co ri  l in  ued  from  page  6 


of  battle,  the  genius  of  conquest,  that 
had  hurled  that  brick — was  Goggles. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Goggles 
was  free.  He  was  drunk  with  liberty. 
How  he  came  to  be  in  the  mob  about 
the  building  he  couldn’t  remember  be¬ 
cause  he  gave  it  no  thought.  He  was 
an  outlaw,  and  all  bounds  had  vanished. 
He  could  do  as  he  pleased,  and  that 
brick  was  a  bouquet  flung  at  himself. 
When  he  saw  and  heard  it  crash  like 
divine  right  into  the  sacred  precincts, 
and  saw  and  heard  what  he  supposed 
was  amazed  respect  and  admiration 
flaming  and  roaring  from  eyen  Shultzy 
and  some  other  seniors,  not  to  mention 
every  other  eye  that  had  witnessed  the 
deed,  he  had  his  reward.  His  face  was 
red,  his  eyes  wide,  his  spectacles  blaz¬ 
ing,  his  voice  bellowing,  back-firing, 
shrilling. 

“Cut  that  stuff,  y’crazy  little  fool,” 
shouted  the  horrified  Shultzy,  rushing 
at  him.  “Hain’t  y’got  any  sense?” 

“Aw-w-w,”  howled  Goggles  fero¬ 
ciously,  “who’s  afraid  now?  I’m  no 
good,  huh?  Who’s  weakenin’,  huh? 
G’wan  home  to  your  maw,  where  y’be- 
long,  if  this  is  gettin’  too  rough!” 

Shultzy’s  reply  was  a  backward¬ 
hooking  sweep  of  his  right  arm,  and 
Goggles  shot  away  and  dug  up  the 
snow  with  his  head. 

“Stop  it!”  yelled  Shultzy  at  the  mob. 
“Cut  the  rough  stuff.  Milky!  Bab! 
Wain!  Football  team- — you!"  He  was 
legging  it  around  the  building,  striking 
at  every  missile  thrower  he  could  reach. 
“Stop  ’m!  Wade  in!  Make  ’m  quit! 
Cheese  the  rough  stuff.  It’ll  lick  us!” 

LIKE  some  soul  on  the  morning  of 
I  resurrection,  Goggles  raised  on  one 
arm  and  stared  in  a  daze.  The  ground 
under  the  snow  had  spattered  his  vi¬ 
sion  with  constellations,  the  snow 
crusts  had  bitten  up  his  face  and  neck. 
He  could  hear  at  last  Shultzy’s  brazen 
lungs  volleying  and  other  voices  in  ve¬ 
hement,  stentorian  assistance.  A  dozen 
or  more  thoroughly  frightened  seniors 
were  at  work,  and  by  the  time  Goggles 
bad  regained  his  feet  and  full  senses, 
and  had  gathered  up  his  hat,  books, 
and  spectacles  and  rubbed  and  brushed 
himself,  the  motley  ammunition  was 
disappearing  from  the  air. 

And  now  for  Goggles,  as  he  stood 
there,  came  that  cold  empty  lull  within 
breast  and  head,  that  deathly  void, 
wherein  a  man  meditates  on  his  awful 
past  and  thinks  a  flock  of  sharp-beaked 
thoughts.  Mature  daring,  a  ripened 
leadership,  would  then  and  there  have 
grabbed  up  another  brick  and  fired  it 
through  another  window.  But  while 
Goggles  might  unfold  into  the  greatest 
of  leaders,  he  wasn’t  one  just  yet.  The 
only  brick  he  could  see  or  think  about 
was  the  one  he  had  thrown.  It  was 
now  the  size  of  a  freight  car  and  was 
reposing  so  nicelv  balanced  on  his  head 
that  it  seemed  to  have  grown  to  his 
skull  and  become  a  part  of  his  personal 
appearance  forever.  How  he  was  ever 
going  to  stand  up  under  it  he  didn’t 
know.  How  he  was  ever  going  to  enter 
the  house  without  tearing  his  head  off, 
let  alone  face  his  mother,  he  nearly 
died  to  think  about. 

And  the  longer  he  stood  there,  gulp¬ 
ing  down  realization  by  the  gallon,  the 
larger  swelled  the  brick  until,  suddenly 
seeing  the  fearful  Shultzy  bound  for 
him  from  around  a  corner  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  he  gave  up  the  ghost  and  took  to 
his  heels  across  the  campus  for  the 
fence,  brick  and  all. 

Goggles’s  long  legs  could  certainly 
cover  country,  and  he  ran  his  wildest, 
his  Caesar,  Latin,  grammar  and  physics 
flying  about  at  the  end  of  their  strap. 
And  Shultzy,  yelling  at  him  to  stop 
and  be  killed,  pursued  with  all  the 
energy  that  180  pounds  of  gridiron 
training  and  a  cankered  heart  and  a 
despoiled  soul  could  develop. 

Instantly  the  chase  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  strikers,  and  they 
streamed  out  over  the  campus  to  be  in 
at  the  death.  Their  general  wouldn’t 
be  singling  out  one  runaway  without 
momentous  object. 

WHEN  the  panic-stricken  Goggles 
was  a  few  feet  from  the  fence, 
Shultzy,  reaching  him,  leaped  at  him 
with  a  roar  of  more  than  tongue  can  tell. 
Goggles  dodged,  and  with  a  desperation 


that  was  insanity,  swung  his  books  at 
arm  and  strap  length  with  all  his 
might,  and  by  some  chance  landed  a 
fearful  blow  squarely  in  Shultzy’s  face. 
Down  went  the  leader  by  the  very 
force  of  his  own  recoil,  yet  half 
stunned,  blinded,  confused  by  the  pain 
and  stars  and  an  explosion  of  surprise 
at  the  unexpected  resistance. 

And  as  he  fell,  the  blood-mad 
Goggles,  breaking  into  triumphant 
whoops,  swung  the  strap  and  books 
like  an  ax  and  hit  him  in  the  face 
again.  And  when  the  dumfounded 
strikers  poured  around  they  found  him 
sprawled  upon  Shultzy’s  head  and 
shoulders,  ham¬ 
mering  with  his 
books  his  victim’s 
face  and  kicking 
and  gouging  with 
his  feet.  The  crowd 
yelled  and  pushed 
for  a  moment.  Then 
Goggles  got  up.  He 
preened  himself 
while  the  crowd 
howled  for  him 
and  hooted  at 
Shultzy. 

Shultzy  sat  up, 
glared  around,  and 
awoke  to  his 
strength,  his 
senses,  and  the 
smartings  of  his 
abrasions,  bumps, 
and  humiliation. 

He  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  sprang 
for  Goggles.  But 
Goggles  had  dashed 
away  through  the 
crowd,  and  that 
crowd,  siding  in¬ 
stinctively  with  the 
David  of  the  com¬ 
bat,  jeered  and  im¬ 
peded  Shultzy  un¬ 
mercifully. 

“Nail  him,  y’poor 
fools,”  roared 
Shultzy.  “He’s  lost 
the  strike  for  us. 

He’s  undone  every¬ 
thing.  He’s  the  fool 
that  threw  that 
brick.  Hand  him 
right  over  to  Lamp- 
son.  It’s  our  only 
hope.  Nail  him!” 

Respect  for 
Shultzy  was  too 
ingrained  not  to  re¬ 
spond  to  this  new 
light  upon  the 
situation.  Goggles 
was  nailed.  He  went  down  fighting  and 
was  buried  under  a  pile  of  the  nailers. 
When  the  intricate  heap  of  humanity 
had  untangled  itself  and  come  off  in 
chunks  and  layers,  Shultzy  jerked  the 
flattened  and  smothered  Goggles  to  his 
feet  and  shook  and  thrashed  him  about 
like  an  old  sack. 

“Y’will,  will  yuh  ?  ”  ranted  Shultzy’s 
bass  as  music  to  the  dance  he  was 
putting  on.  “Y’wouldn’t  take  sides  out 
front,  would  yuh  ?  Played  safe  —  oh, 
you’  mawmaw’s  good,  little  boy!  Y’will, 
will  yuh,  hey?  Well,  you’re  goin’  up 
those  steps  and  be  handed  over  to 
Lampson  and  the  board  and  the  cops 
too,  if  I  have  my  way.  Aw,  y’white 
little  sis,  if  I’d  ever  hit  you  half  once, 
it  ’uld  kill  yuh.  You  come  along!” 

THE  principal’s  office,  back  of  the 
study  room  on  the  first  floor,  was 
as  cold  as  outdoors.  Goggles’s  brick 
had  transformed  its  erstwhile  stuffi¬ 
ness  into  the  temperature  and  breezi¬ 
ness  of  a  sleeping  porch.  If  the  pro¬ 
jectile  had  traversed  a  foot  farther 
to  the  southwest,  it  would  also  have 
extemporized  an  appropriate  occupant. 
Lampson,  instead  of  casting  the  tele¬ 
phone  into  space  and  leaping  broad¬ 
side  into  a  Mercator’s  Projection,  would 
have  spread  himself  over  his  primly 
ordered  glass-top  desk  and  reposed  there 
dreamlessly  with  a  lump  at  the  base 
of  his  brain. 

When  that  brick  had  entered  his  life 


he  was  trying  to  get  into  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  president  of  the  board, 
who  had  left  home  for  his  office  and 
had  not  yet  reached  his  destination. 
This  president  was  the  head  of  a  finan¬ 
cial  institution  and  looked  and  thought 
the  banker.  On  seizing  the  phone, 
Lampson  had  been  towering  with  un¬ 
compromising  wrath.  He  should  expel 
the  whole  school,  the  innocent  and  all, 
without  mercy,  and  cast  them  into 
outer  darkness  where  there  should  be 
wailing  and  gnashing  to  get  back,  even 
were  the  school  to  keep  till  five-thirty. 
That  had  been  his  view  of  the  strike. 

But  Goggles’s  brick  had  changed  it 
all.  There  is  no 
obvious  reason  why 
it  should  have  done 
anything  but  make 
him  the  madder. 
But,  instead,  just 
as  it  had  made  him 
jump  into  the  wall 
head  first,  it  had 
made  him  think. 
That  brick  was  so¬ 
lidified  public  opin¬ 
ion.  And  he  was 
excited  about  it. 

And  when  Shultzy 
started  Goggles  for 
the  wide  front 
veranda,  with  its 
Greek  pillars, 
Lampson,  his  over¬ 
coat  on,  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  freezing 
draft  of  that  late 
window,  telephon¬ 
ing  at  last  to  the 
president  of  the 
board. 

“I  tell  you,” 
Lampson  was  cry¬ 
ing,  humped  down 
and  all  but  shout¬ 
ing  his  words,  “this 
is  serious.  You 
seem  to  think  all 
I  have  to  do  is  sail 
outside  and  spank 
them.  It’s  revolu¬ 
tion,  I  tell  you. 
We’ve  got  to  do 
something  instant¬ 
ly  or  they’ll  tear 
this  building  down. 
Come  out  of  that 
comfortable  ma¬ 
hogany  pen  and 
see  for  .  .  .  What? 
Send  in  a  riot  call? 
What  could  twelve 
reserves  do  with 
four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  football  play¬ 
ers?  Could  they  shoot?  Use  their  clubs? 
What  would  eighteen  hundred  parents 
do  to  you — or  me — or  the  whole  city 
government,  if  they  were  to  do  that?” 

“Oh,  well,  well,”  came  the  banker’s 
impatient  cold  chisel  of  a  voice,  “I 
know  all  that.  But  it’s  the  moral  in¬ 
fluence  their  arrival  would  exert.” 

“Moral  tommyrot,  man!  Send  up 
the  whole  police  force,  and  this  army 
of  boys  will  rush  them  off  their  feet 
and  bury  them  ten  boys  deep.  No,  sir! 
There’s  only  one  course.  You  come  up 
here  instantly  and  make  them  a  speech, 
promising  to  get  that  resolution  re¬ 
scinded.  It’s  a  burdensome,  unneces¬ 
sary,  unjust  one.  I’ll  be  responsible 
for  nothing  if  you  don’t.  I’ll  strike 
myself.” 

“Yourself?”  The  banker’s  voice  was 
the  sound  of  incredulity  lost  at  sea. 
“Why,  great  Lord,  man,  you  were  the 
one  that  proposed  and  got  us  to  pass 
it.” 

“I  know  it.  It  is  just  the  thing  for 
the  curriculum.  But  I’ve  changed  my 
mind.  It’s  not  the  thing  for  the  pupils. 
Are  you  coming?” 

“Yes — at  once!” 

THE  lunate  mob  on  the  campus  was 
moving  toward  the  building,  and 
the  white  thing  in  Shultzy’s  grip  was 
Goggles.  He  was  dumb.  His  eyes,  in 
their  ponderous  halos,  were  wild  terror 
going  to  execution.  But  he  wasn’t  go¬ 
ing  exactly  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaugh¬ 


ter.  He  was  resisting,  planting  every 
step  stiff-leggedly  as  if  he  never  in¬ 
tended  to  step  again.  Shultzy  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  plow.  There  was  no  shouting, 
only  the  ominous  rumble  of  a  lynching 
bee,  every  boy  talking. 

But  for  Goggles  there  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  element  in  all  this,  only  he  didn’t 
know  it.  He  was  getting  an  overdose 
of  fright  and  dread  and  terror.  He 
was  becoming  inoculated.  Suddenly 
fright,  dread,  and  terror  ceased  to 
prevail,  and  he  went  raving  mad.  He 
squirmed  around  and  struck  the  unpre¬ 
pared  Shultzy  full  in  the  eye  with  the 
hardest  fist  he  could  knot  together, 
struck  with  all  his  crazy  strength,  and 
struck  again.  And,  somehow,  in  the 
thick  of  the  confusion,  he  discovered 
that  he  had  wrenched  loose,  and  he 
darted  away.  But  within  a  rod  he 
was  surrounded. 

“Y’leave  me  be,”  he  howled,  his 
back  fire  whooping  its  gamut.  As  he 
was  tossed  this  way  and  that,  he  struck 
murderously  at  every  or  any  thing  in 
front  or  reach.  “I’ll  be  nobody’s  goat. 
Shultzy’s  a  coward  —  he’s  welchin’, 
squealin’ — he’s  tryin’  to  crawl  out  of  it 
and  make  me  the  goat.” 

“Hand  it  to  ’im;  hand  it  to  ’im!” 
roared  the  enraged  Shultzy,  ramming 
into  the  bunch  about  Goggles. 

“Yah-h-h!”  came  the  choking,  stifled 
defiance  of  the  furiously  engaged 
Goggles,  “y’big  bully!  Why  don’t  y’do 
your  own  handin’?  Y’re  scared  cold, 
that’s  what!  Y’big  coward.  Y’want 
to  get  in  right  with  the  profs.” 

“Let  up  on  him,  fellas,”  bawled  Milky. 
“Hold  up  a  minute.  Hold  up,  can’t  yuh?” 

Milky,  with  a  new  light  in  his  brain, 
was  slamming  into  the  swarm.  “If  we 
march  Goggy  up  there,  they’ll  think 
we  think  we’ve  gone  too  far  and  have 
lost  our  nerve.  And  if  they  get  that 
in  their  bean,  what’ll  they  do  to  us? 
We’ll  lose  out  sure!” 

“Aw,”  shouted  Shultzy  in  fierce  tem¬ 
per,  “who’s  runnin’  this  strike?” 

“You’re  not  the  whole  cheese,  that’s 
a  cinch,”  came  Milky’s  machine  gun. 

“Goggy’s  runnin’  it,  looks  like,” 
yelled  some  wit. 

“Who’s  the  guy  in  the  car?”  cried 
some  outlook. 

THERE  was  a  moment’s  hush  while 
all  gaped  at  a  touring  car  that  had 
stopped  before  the  main  gate.  “It’s 
the  president  of  the  board,”  announced 
Shultzy  guardedly  and  with  some  awe. 
“It’s  ol’  Stocker.  Come  on.  It’s  our 
only  hope — take  Goggles  to  him.” 

He  grabbed  at  Goggles.  But  Goggles 
dodged  and  eluded  him. 

“Keep  your  hooks  off  me,”  whooned 
Goggles.  “I  can  walk  up  there  with¬ 
out  a  big  stiff’s  help  like  you.  You’ll 
not  get  the  credit  for  handin’  me  over. 
Wanta  turn  state’s  evidence,  don’t  yuh? 
Nothin’  stirrin’!” 

Goggles’s  whoop  sounded  like  the 
truth.  In  the  democracy  of  the  campus, 
where  all  were  under  the  same  cloud, 
it  sounded  so  much  like  the  truth  that 
it  weighed  a  ton. 

“Let  Milky  or  some  one  hand  him 
over,  then!”  cried  several.  The  crowd 
pushed  in  and  began  milling  around 
Goggles,  Milky,  and  Shultzy.  Faith  in 
the  last  had  vaporized.  Menacing  re¬ 
sentment  against  suspected  treason 
was  all  he  could  see  in  every  face. 

“Y’little  double  -  crosser!”  hissed 
Shultzy,  white  and  deadly  under  the 
sincere,  yet  unjust  accusation,  and  its 
turn  of  the  tide.  And  he  hurled  him¬ 
self  for  Goggles.  But  the  boys  leaped 
on  him  and  the  nucleus  of  a  free  fight 
had  started. 

“Cut  it  out!”  roared  Milky,  desper¬ 
ately  throwing  himself  almost  head¬ 
long  in  a  daring  “tackle”  in  between 
Shultzy  and  his  assailants.  “A  fine 
mess  y’ll  make — this  scrappin’!  Let 
Goggy  go  up  alone  and  take  the  blame. 
That’s  the  only  way  to  square  us  about 
that  window.  Cheese  it,  cheese  it, 
cheese  it!” 

For  a  frantic,  chaotic  moment  Milky 
and  his  hoarse  rooting  fought  every¬ 
body — Milky,  the  cool,  unhesitating  head 
that  always  saves  in  any  crisis.  Final¬ 
ly  he  had  created  a  lull. 

“Now,  Goggy,  are  you  game?”  he 
cried. 

Goggles  knew  one  thing.  He  couldn’t 
( Continued  on  page  24) 


MEMORIALS 
THAT  LIVE 

OTATUES  and  triumphal 
arches  are  well,  in  their 
place.  But  the  right  kind  of 
memorial  to  build  for  men  who 
fell  in  a  war  for  freedom  is 
something  that  lives  —  some¬ 
thing  that  helps  the  present 
generation,  and  will  help  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  are  still  to  come. 

T)ARKS,  playgrounds,  useful 
community  buildings — 
schools  and  hospitals  and  dis¬ 
pensaries — the  list  of  such  me¬ 
morials  is  long,  and  all  of  them 
help  the  common  good. 

AMERICA  is  awake  to  the 
value  of  living  memorials. 
Collier’s  has  been  urging  their 
importance  ever  since  the  war 
ended.  Now  we  have  collected 
pictures  and  descriptions  of 
some  of  the  best  of  them;  the 
best,  but  not  necessarily  the 
most  costly.  For  individuals  and 
for  communities  that  have  not 
yet  fully  decided  upon  a  memo¬ 
rial,  Collier’s  has  prepared  a 
number  of  pages  on  this  subject 
which  will  appear  soon. 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


AM  AX  WELL  car  carries  the  same  average 
passenger  weight  over  the  same  roads  and  at 
the  same  speed,  as  other  cars,  regardless  of 
k  their  weight  and  price.  To  do  this  task  at 
extremely  Io^p  cost  is  the  particular  mission  of  the  Maxwell. 

Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  eliminate  every  pound 
of  superfluous  weight,  for  each  added  pound  to  carry 
around  meant  added  expense. 

How  to  reduce  theweightwithout  reducing  the  strength 


A  MAXWELL  reveals  t 


thus  became  the  vital  engineering  problem  in  this  car. 

To  maintain  the  required  strength  without  increasing 
weight  necessitated  the  use  of  the  best  materials.  The 
great  science  of  metallurgy  supplied  the  answer. 

Such  metals  obviously  are  the  quality  metals  ;  and  a 
Maxwell  car  contains  them  throughout. 
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They  last  long. 
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An  analysis  will  show  that  found  for  pound  the  metals 
that  go  into  a  Maxwell  car  are  comparable  with  the  metals 
in  the  highest  priced  cars  in  the  tvorld. 
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an  average  speed  of 


of  Light  W eight 

25  miles  an  hour,  with  an  average  of  22  miles  to  the 
gallon  of  gasoline. 

And  during  this  test  the  engine  never  once  stopped, 
day  or  night. 

It  was  continuous,  low  cost,  highly  reliable  mileage. 

Such  steels,  such  certainty  of  performance,  such  saving 
have  won  many  friends  for  Maxwell. 

To  date  more  than  300,000  Maxwells  are  gracing  the 
highways  of  the  world.  These  300,000  have  multiplied 


the  friendships  each  day  until  1920  finds  100,000 
Maxwells  in  process  of  construction  at  the  eight  Maxwell 
plants. 

Those  who  sell  the  Maxwell  say  this 
number  will  supply  but  60  per  cent  of  the 
demand. 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.,  Inc.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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run  away.  If  he  refused  to  go  up 
alone,  they  would  drag  him  up.  He 
was  in  a  dream.  All  men  are  when 
they  are  great.  All  great  men  are 
never  anywhere  else.  And  being  in  a 
dream,  he  thought  of  nothing  but 
dreaming  on,  and  so  he  rose  to  the  oc¬ 
casion  and  shouted: 

“Sure,  I  am.  Here  I  go.  You  fel¬ 
las  follow  and  watch  me  do  it.” 

To  shoulder  the  sins  of  the  others, 
whatever  your  own,  is  a  glorious  job 
at  that!  And  the  strikers,  with  a 
cheer,  opened  way  for  the  little  runt. 
Very  white  and  sadly  mussed  up  his 
backbone  and  stride  doing  everything  to 
add  cubits  to  his  stature  and  his  eyes, 
stalwart  and  blazing  with  sudden  re¬ 
nown — the  little  runt  marched  for  the 
Ionic  pillars,  the  crowd  at  his  heels. 

In  front  of  the  building  were  herds 
of  freshmen,  mostly  girls.  Stocker 
could  be  seen  moving  slowly  among 
them  as  if  asking  questions.  He  had 
mounted  the  steps  before  he  concen¬ 
trated  his  attention  on  the  army  led 
by  a  short,  slim  lad  advancing  over  the 
campus.  He  halted  on  the  top  step 
and  awaited.  He  was  of  sandy  com¬ 
plexion,  middle-aged,  and  very  tall  and 
spare.  His  pleasantly  compressed  face 
represented  him.  Governed  by  steel- 
gray  reason,  he  was  always  open  to 
argument. 

GOGGLES,  without  a  flinch,  marched 
up  the  steps,  while  his  cohorts 
massed  themselves  with  the  rest  of  the 
inflocking  nine  hundred  upon  the  lawn. 
When  once  beside  the  wondering  presi¬ 
dent,  he  stopped  and  blurted  out  with 

a  whoop:  ,  .  .  „ 

“I  started  it.  I  threw  that  brick. 

The  president  stared  down  and  into 
him.  Stocker  didn’t  know  that  Goggles 
was  in  a  dream.  He  supposed,  of 
course,  Goggles  must  be  the  leader  of 
the  rebellion,  come  to  treat.  And  he 
was  dumfounded  beyond  expression  to 
discover  how  different  a  leader  can 
be  from  what  one  pictures  him  in  ad¬ 
vance.  And  he  was  also  dumfounded 
to  find  such  evidence  of  organization, 
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such  determination  and  courage  await¬ 
ing  him,  thrusting  forward  to  plant  de¬ 
mands  in  his  teeth.  Lampson  had  not 
exaggerated. 

“What’s  your  name?”  demanded 
Stocker  severely. 

“Herbert  Sanderson.” 

“Why  did  you  throw  that  brick?” 

Goggles  was  tongue-tied.  He  had 
glanced  out  over  that  great  audience 
and  been  smitten  with  stage  fright. 
His  head  hung  awry. 

“Don’t  you  know  that  the  legal  pen¬ 
alty  for  such  an  act  is  most  serious 
is  long  imprisonment?” 

While  the  president  bided  an  an¬ 
swer,  Goggles  twisted  one  foot  about 
and  at  last  raised  his  eyes  to  the  aus¬ 
tere  visage,  took  one  taste  thereof,  and 
dropped  them  again. 

“Well,  sir,”  proclaimed  Stocker  in¬ 
exorably,  “understand  this:  Your  father 
shall  pay  for  every  cent  of  the  damage 
at  once  or  I  shall  have  you  arrested.” 

THIS  was  just  what  Goggles  needed 
to  bring  him  out.  Here  it  was  again, 
the  same  old  method  of  time  immemo; 
rial,  the  same  old  terrorizing  hodge¬ 
podge  of  the  real  and  sheet-iron  thun¬ 
der,  the  same  old  wrong  yet  heroic  and 
effective  measure  of  driving  a  lone  boy 
into  a  rocky  corner,  flourishing  the  exe¬ 
cutioner’s  ax  over  his  head,  and  scaring 
everything  out  of  him  but  manhood  and 
transforming  him  into  a  tiger  of  self- 
preservation. 

“I — I — won’t  pay  for  that  window.” 
The  audience  opened  mouths  and 
eyes.  The  president  stiffened  up 
angrily.  Goggles’s  voice  had  trembled 
a  lot,  but  there  was  no  flicker  behind 
the  spectacles  that  were  now  aimed  like 
mortars  at  the  compressed,  astounded 
face. 

“Oh — you  won’t?”  smiled  the  presi¬ 
dent.  His  gray  eyes  were  death  war¬ 
rants,  his  tones  a  harpoon.  And  then 


he  added,  with  exquisite  irony:  “Let me 
see!  Who  broke  that  window?” 

“Yuh — you  did!” 

“Me?"  ejaculated  the  president,  as¬ 
tounded  out  of  his  grammar  and  almost 
his  shoes  by  such  audacity. 

“Yessir!  You  had  that  resolution 
passed,  and  that’s  what  made  me  throw 
it.  I  won’t  pay  for  the  window.” 

The  nine  hundred  packed  about  the 
steps  pressed  closer  together,  straining 
to  hear  and  hearing  breathlessly.  Could 
that  be  Goggles  Sanderson? 

The  president  made  no  answer.  His 
eyes  were  glittering  over  Goggles  and 
glittering  with  the  lightnings  of  thought 
as  well  as  anger. 

“No,  I  won’t  pay  and  nobody  else  will 
either.”  Goggles’s  voice  was  stronger. 
He  looked  down  at  the  audience  and 
saw  in  their  faces  that  which  kept  him 
dreaming  on.  “You — the  board’ll  pay 
for  it.  This  is  a  strike,  and  that  win¬ 
dow’s  part  of  the  strike.  A — and  if  we 
don’t  get  our  old  four  o’clock  back” — 
here  the  faces  opened  up  and  yelled 
in  applause — “we’ll  strike  some  more.” 

Why  didn’t  the  president  seize  that 
frail,  *  undersized  upstart  and  shake 
him,  in  obedience  to  his  incensed  im¬ 
pulse?  Because  he  had  been  shot  to 
pieces  by  a  thought,  a  realization,  an 
appreciation.  He  ran  his  glare  over 
the  nine  hundred — and  they  were  no 
longer  nine  hundred  pupils  whom  he 
could  punish  like  a  despot,*  but  nine 
hundred  citizens  who  in  ten  short  years 
would  be  men  and  women  whom  he 
would  have  to  reckon  with  for  this  day. 
Nine  hundred  future  depositors!  In  ten 
years  the  men  of  that  crowd  would  be 
the  business  and  the  finances  and  the 
politics  of  the  city,  and  in  ten  years 
the  memory  of  this  day  and  its  pas¬ 
sions  would  be  as  vivid  as  the  sight 
of  himself.  Stage  fright  hit  him.  He 
looked  back  at  Goggles.  And  he  saw 
no  more  the  boy’s  size  or  his  boyhood. 
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He  only  saw  those  unyielding  glasses 
with  the  mind  of  a  man  burning 
through  them. 

Stocker,  with  a  gesture  inviting  si¬ 
lence  and  attention,  again  faced  the 
audience. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  cried  in 
his  public-speaking  voice,  “does  your 
leader  here  represent  your  determina¬ 
tion?  He  declares  if  you  don’t  get  your 
old  four  o’clock  back  you  will  go  on 
with  the  strike?” 

“Yes!”  came  an  answering  roar. 
“Leader?  Him?”  gasped  Shultzy, 
gaping,  overpowered,  at  Goggles. 

“Well,”  continued  Stocker,  “if  I  prom¬ 
ise  to  do  my  utmost  to  have  that  reso¬ 
lution  rescinded,  will  you  go  back  peace¬ 
ably  to  your  studies — now?” 


THE  response  hung  fire.  The  nine 
hundred  were  each  waiting  for  some 
one  else  to  speak  first.  From  glancing 
at  one  another  they  looked  at  Goggles. 
Stocker  glanced  aside  at  him.  And 
then  Goggles,  looking  out  for  himself, 
whooped : 

“But  we  mustn’t  be  punished  or  made 
to  pay  for  anything.” 

“No,  no!  We’ll  forget  and  forgive  if 
you’ll  all  go  back  at  oncd.  Will  you?” 
“Yes!”  came  the  yell. 

“Then,”  said  Stocker,  turning  to 
Goggles,  “I  will  give  my  hand  in  pledge 
to  your  leader.”  And  he  shook  hands 
with  the  black  horse  of  the  morning. 

“Great  Governor!”  gobbled  Shultzy, 
wrung  with  chagrin  and  indignation, 
“what  d’you  know  about  that!  The 
nerve !  Him  leader !  Why,  he  wasn’t — ” 
“Aw— w,”  sneered  Milky,  “you’re 
nuts.  He’s  won  the  strike  for  us,  and, 
by  gosh,  he  has  been  leader,  at  that, 
from  the  time  we’ve  needed  one.  Come 
on,  fellas,”  he  yelled,  turning  to  the 
nine  hundred,  “let’s  give  Goggy  a  ride 
into  the  building!” 

And  two  minutes  later  Goggles,  rid¬ 
ing  the  camel  of  triumph,  went  rolling 
and  bobbing  above  a  dense  mass  of 
heads  and  shoulders  through  the  doors 
into  the  main  hall,  not  only  of  the  school, 
but  of  the  things  that  were  already  his. 
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emphasis  on  what  is  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  fact  about  Baruch,  namely,  his  abil¬ 
ity.  Baruch’s  ability  often  expresses  it¬ 
self  in  ways  that  are  unusual,  and  even 
unorthodox.  That  is  because,  in  Baruch  s 
case,  ability  his  something  of  the  nature 
of  artistic  genius.  Some  other  persons, 
who  have  come  to  the  top  in  more  plod¬ 
ding  ways,  occasionally  find  it  difficult  to 
concede  that  Baruch  has  ability,  mere¬ 
ly  because  it  isn’t  their  kind  of  ability. 
But  let  no  one  be  deceived  on  this 
point.  Baruch  is  one  of  the  very  able 
men  of  his  time.  Baruch,  through  in¬ 
tuition,  or  through  his  understanding 
of  other  men,  can  take  a  short  cut  to 
something  which  less  imaginative  men 
can  only  accomplish  with  great  expen¬ 
diture  of  time  and  energy.  I  can’t 
imagine  anything  that  Baruch  couldn  t 
accomplish,  if  he  put  his  mind  on  it 
hard  enough,  and  if  the  incentive  were 
great  enough.  I  can’t  imagine  any 
kind  of  game  that  he  couldn’t  win  at, 
provided  it  interested  him  enough. 

He  Looked  for  Brickbats 

ONE  other  aspect  of  Baruch  that 
early  picture  failed  to  mention,  name¬ 
ly,  a  curious  sort  of  timorousness.  It 
was  a  timorousness,  not  about  deeds, 
but  about  people.  And  it  was  timorous¬ 
ness  without  shyness.  He  was  and  is 
the  most  gregarious  of  persons,  an 
easy  and  natural  “mixer”;  but  in  the 
early  days  he  had  the  air  of  a  college 
freshman  who  is  unexpectedly  elected 
to  an  upper-class  fraternity,  and  is  a 
little  self-conscious  about  how  the 
older  men  are  going  to  take  him.  Ba¬ 
ruch  had  passed  his  life  in  the  very 
innermost  circles  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  he  had  had  no  expe¬ 
rience  whatever  with  politics  and  no 
acquaintance  with  politicians,  and  he 
bad  the  air  of  being  more  than  a  little 
self-conscious  as  to  how  he  would  im- 
p-  them. 


It  was  a  boyish  quality,  and  it  helped 
him  a  good  deal  in  getting  estab¬ 
lished  in  Washington.  It  didn’t  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  accomplishing  things.  He 
would  do  the  thing  that  was  called  for, 
and  do  it  in  the  directest  way  which 
was  most  natural  to  him,  and  the  way 
most  needed  in  the  quick  and  drastic 
turning  of  America  into  a  war  machine. 
Having  done  it,  he  had  the  air  of  being 
a  little  panic-stricken  as  to  how  the  rest 
of  Washington  would  take  a  thing  so 
unprecedented.  For  several  of  those 
early  months  he  had  the  air  of  expect¬ 
ing  a  brickbat  from  ’most  any  direction. 
Later,  when  he  came  to  know  the  ropes 
of  Washington,  and  especially  after  he 
had  taken  the  measure  of  the  leaders 
there,  he  lost  much  of  that  early  timo¬ 
rousness. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months  his  tall 
figure  moved  about  the  lobbies  of  the 
Washington  hotels  as  smilingly  assured 
as  ever  he  had  been  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  ever  be¬ 
came  bumptious  or  self-assertive.  He 
has  too  much  native  taste  to  be  bump¬ 
tious,  and  is  too  sensitive  to  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  feelings  to  be  self-assertive. 

When  I  first  saw  the  photograph  on 
this  page  I  laughed,  the  posture  of  Ba¬ 
ruch  is  so  self-revealing.  He  just  hates 
to  seem  to  tower  above  all  the  others, 
and  the  camera  caught  him  in  a  spon¬ 
taneous,  if  awkward,  act  of  tact.  The 
consideration  for  others,  the  personal 
agreeableness  that  placated  so  many 
whose  official  toes  he  stepped  on,  was 
not  a  policy  with  Baruch.  It  was  a 
characteristic  of  his  personality.  Ba¬ 
ruch  is  much  too  naive,  too  spontaneous, 
too  much  a  man  of  impulse  to  practice 
anything  as  a  policy  for  very  long.  It 
is  barely  possible  that  in  a  sharp  con¬ 
flict,  with  no  quarter  asked — say,  in 
the  course  of  taking  ten  or  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  out  of  Wall  Street — possibly  Ba¬ 
ruch  might  resort  to  dissimulation.  The 
ability  to  act  a  part  is  doubtless  among 


his  talents.  But  he  couldn’t  act  a  part 
for  long.  By  nature  he  is  one  of  the 
most  transparent  of  human  beings. 
That  transparency  is  part  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  charm,  and  it  was  personal  charm 
that  carried  Baruch  safely  over  in  his 
quick  rise  to  power  in  Washington. 

They  were  a  remarkable  lot — those 
dollar-a-year  men  who  were  brought 
to  Washington  for  the  work  of  turning 
all  America’s  industries  into  a  single 
war  machine.  To  be  among  them  was 
almost  like  being  summoned  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  Hall  of  Fame.  They  were  picked 
for  the  achievement  they  had  made  in 
their  own  lines  and  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities.  Translated  to  Washington, 
the  great  majority  of  them’ fitted  into 
the  new  circumstances  and  the  new  at¬ 
mosphere. 

A  very  few  of  them  proved  mer¬ 
cenary,  could  not  overcome  the  habit  of 
a  lifetime  and  remained  loyal  to  their 
old  associations,  did  not  instantly  grasp 
the  new  idea  of  ignoring  individual  and 
old  trade  interests,  in  favor  of  Uncle 
Sam  and  the  general  common  cause. 
Such  were  quickly  spotted  by  the 
shrewd  men  about  them,  found  the  at¬ 
mosphere  uncongenial  and  went  home. 
A  few  others  failed  either  in  ability  or 
adaptability. 

Contradictions  Annoy  Wilson 

THE  strain  and  confusion  in  Washing¬ 
ton  that  first  hot  summer  were  hard 
enough,  in  all  truth,  to  prove  too  much 
for  many  a  man  who  had  been  ade¬ 
quate  enough  in  smoother  waters. 
Duties,  responsibilities,  and  functions 
were  ill-defined,  or  not  defined  _  at  all. 
There  were  boards  and  councils  and 
committees  without  number.  They 
overlapped  and  jostled  each  other  and 
wiped  each  other  out  like  the  circles 
on  a  pond  made  by  many  stones  thrown 
into  the  water.  In  the  confusion  a  few 
strong  and  aggressive  personalities 


kept  their  heads  above  the  water  and 
gradually  came  to  leadership.  Among 
these,  Baruch  was  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  qualities  that 
helped  Baruch  was  the  fact  that  his 
personality  is  of  that  restricted  kind 
that  makes  access  to  the  President 
easy.  Ever  since  he  first  came  to 
Washington,  Baruch  has  always  been 
able  to  see  the  President  as  often  as  he 
might  wish  to,  and  since  the  President’s 
illness  Baruch  has  spent  more  time  with 
him  than  anyone  else  except  his  physi¬ 
cians  and  the  members  of  his  family. 
Wilson  at  any  time  does  not  like  to  see 
many  men.  the  great  majority  of  men 
who  come  in  any  close  contact  with 
President  Wilson  make  him  ill  at  ease. 
He  prefers  to  talk  only  to  those  who  see 
the  poet  and  idealist  in  himself,  and 
see  nothing  else.  He  doesn’t  like  to  talk 
to  people  who  argue  with  him.  He 
doesn’t  like  to  be  contradicted.  (Mc- 
Adoo  is  one  man  who  stands  up  to  the 
President  and  argues  with  him  most 
strenuously,  but  McAdoo  has  a  son-m- 
law’s  privilege.)  They  used  to  have  a 
saying  at  Princeton,  one  of  that  type 
of  popular  sayings  which  describe  a 
trait  by  exaggerating  it,  to  the  effect 
that  “it  makes  Wilson  sick  at  the  stom¬ 
ach  to  be  contradicted.”  And  I  don  t 
doubt  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  delicately 
tuned  mind  is  acutely  pained  at  hear¬ 
ing  a  statement  of  fact  or  opinion 
which  he  knows  to  be  wrong  or  feels 
to  be  wrong.  He  has  not  got  those 
abundant  reserves  of  nervous  energy 
which  enable  other  men,  under  similar 
circumstances,  to  be  merely  amused 
and  to  look  bland.  He  has  neither  the 
physical  nor  the  nervous  strength  for 
rough-and-ready  give-and-take.  I  ha^e 
heard  Mr.  Wilson  say  that  nothing 
makes  him  so  tired  as  to  be  told  some¬ 
thing  that  he  already  knows.  And  it 
your  mind  is  so  delicately  constructed 
( Continued  on  page  28) 
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Optical  glass  assumed  over-night,  a  new  and  terrible  importance,  when  the  world  went  to  war  with 
Germany.  For  the  world,  so  far  as  it  knew,  was  largely  dependent  on  Germany  for  the  higher 
grades,  dependent  on  an  enemy  for  the  very  eyes  of  fleets  and  armies — periscopes,  aeroplane  camera- 
lenses,  searchlights,  field  glasses,  range-finders.  And  optical  glass  cannot  be  made  over-night. 


But  it  so  happened  that  a  favorite  dream  of  our  founders  was 
of  emancipation  from  foreign  control  of  raw  material;  and 
for  some  years  we  had  been  quietly  experimenting.  When 
war  came,  we  were  ready — and  ready  not  merely  with  methods 
and  formulae,  but  with  a  modern  and  complete  glass  plant — the 
first  in  America  for  making  optical  glass  on  a  commercial  scale. 

lldite  for  literature  on 


Events  have  shown  its  immeasurable  value  in  wartime.  And 
it  will  prove  no  less  a  factor  in  the  arts  of  peace. 

For  with  our  own  optical  glass  to  work  with,  developing 
various  types  as  required,  we  can  carry  forward  faster  and  more 
surely  those  refinements  of  lens  and  instrument  making  which 
to  science  mean  knowledge,  and  to  humanity  a  richer,  safer  life. 


any  optical  product  in  which  you  are  interested 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  COMPANY  .  .  .  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Eyeglass  and  Spectacle  Lenses,  Photographic  Lenses,  Microscopes,  Balopticons, 
Binoculars  and  Engineering  and  other  Optical  Instruments 


Optical  gloss,  as  taken 
from  crucible,  ready  for 
shaping  and  grinding. 
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Large  ■photograph:  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  after  nearly  a  year  of  hard  truck¬ 
ing  service  for  Indiana  Oxygen  Company,  Indianapolis.  Insert  :  G oodyear- 
Cord-equipped  truck  of  this  company  unloading  cylinders  in  foundry  yard 
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Haul  On  Pneumatics 

—Save  Trucks,  Loads,  Roads 

. iniimimmimiimmiiMiimiimiiiiimiimiimmiiiiiim . . . jiMiimmiimiiiiiiiiiMmimiiiiimiimiiiiiiiimiimimiimimiimimiim 

“  E  make  more  deliveries  and  cover  more  ground  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  than  we 

W  ever  could  on  solid  tires— repairs  are  far  less  and  our  driver  works  better  on  them . 

We  find  Goodyear  Cords  tough  and  altogether  economical.”— W.  L.  Brant,  Sec’y  and 
Treas.,  Indiana  Oxygen  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

. . . . . . . . . . tiiiiiimiifiiiimiiimifiiiMi  li,n,i„fi|l|t.> 

STATEMENTS  like  this  one  strikingly  illustrate  how 
perfected  pneumatic  truck  tires  are  increasing  the  range 
and  value  of  motor  transportation. 

In  removing  the  limitations  imposed  by  solid  tires,  the 
pneumatics  have  set  free  the  full  abilities  of  motor  trucks  to 
serve  with  utmost  result. 

Due  to  the  Goodyear  Cord  construction,  originated  by  Good¬ 
year  thirteen  years  ago,  the  pneumatic  truck  tire  has  been  made 
entirely  practical  and  brought  to  its  present  high  efficiency. 

For  it  is  this  construction  which  underlies  every  element  of 
advantage  in  the  advanced  pneumatic  truck  tire;  its  traction, 
cushioning,  toughness,  nimbleness  and  all  around  economy. 

Today  Goodyear’s  pioneering  work  is  expressed  not  only  by 
the  production,  for  trucks,  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires,  Tubes, 

Rims  and  Repair  Materials,  but  also  by  its  contribution  to 
the  development  of  proper  engine  pumps,  wheels,  air  gauges 
and  vulcanizing  equipment. 

This  work  is  expressed  also  in  the  telling  demonstrations  of 
pneumatic  truck  tires  by  Goodyear’s  Akron-to- Boston  Ex¬ 
press,  Akron-to-Cleveland  Freight  Line,  Goodyear  Heights 
Bus  Service  and  allied  activities  in  different  fields. 

Conclusive  cost  data  detailing  the  economy  of  pneumatic 
truck  tires,  as  compared  with  solid  tires,  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  at 
Akron,  Ohio. 
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that  you  can’t  bear  to  be  told  anything 
you  have  already  heard  or  already 
know,  obviously  you  must  guard  your¬ 
self  against  being  led  into  miscellane¬ 
ous  conversations  with  all  sorts  ot  folks. 

The  thoughtless  jeer  at  this  quality 
in  Wilson,  but  there  is  something  to 
be  said  for  it.  The  President  regards 
his  mind  as  a  machine  with  just  so 
much  capacity  for  just  so  much  output 
during  the  twenty-four  hours;  and  it 
you  let  the  machine  tear  around  on  all 
kinds  of  trivial  subjects,  the  amount  or 
serious  output  it  can  turn  out  in  the 
course  of  a  day  is  to  that  degree  re- 
tluced.  I  have  often  thought  that-  tn_ 
President  must  have  been  made  aware 
in  early  life  that  he  has  a  limited  quan¬ 
tity  of  nervous  force  in  his  reservoir, 
and  must  have  made  up  his  mind  to 
pay  it  out  only  in  such  quantities  and 
to  such  ends  as  will  afford  the  maxi¬ 
mum  return. 

Tread  Softly  in  Your  Approach 

THERE  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  way 
Mr.  Wilson  regards  his  mental  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  is  a  delicate  mechanism  and 
it  has  a  high-class  output,  and  it  is  an 
intelligent  purpose  on  his  part  not  to 
let  it  wear  itself  out  on  trivialities. 
That  is  a  part  of  the  reason  so  few 
people  have  access  to  the  President, 
but  not  all  of  it.  It  more  or  less  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  price  of  seeing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  often  is  to  be  a  skillful  and  care¬ 
ful  conversational  pilot,  with  a  gift  for 
keeping  your  craft  in  acceptable  wateis. 

If  you  are  to  have  easy  or  frequent 
access  to  the  President,  you  must  pos¬ 
sess  the  kind  of  personality  that  the 
Spanish  describe  as  “sympatica.”  Mr. 
William  Alien  White  in  describing  it 
has  used  a  phrase  that  is  striking  and 
pungent,  and  maybe  three-quarters  true, 
and  yet  has  a  streak  that  is  too  cutting 
to  be  just  to  all  of  those  who  occasion¬ 
ally  have  the  President’s  ear.  People, 

Mr.  White  said,  “of  a  soft  and  insinu¬ 
ating  oblique  approach.” 

A  man  may  have  a  personality  which 
is  ingratiating  to  another  man,  and  yet 
be  without  implication  of  indirection. 
Baruch’s  standing  with  the  President  is 
based  purely  on  genuine  belief  m  the 
President,  strong  admiration  for  the 
quality  of  the  President’s  mind,  plus  an 
almost  feminine  sensitiveness  and  intu¬ 
ition  on  Baruch’s  part  as  to  what  the 
other  person  is  thinking  or  feeling, 
which  leads  him  not  to  do  or  say  the 
thing  that  would  go  contrary  to,  or 
ruffle,  or  hurt,  either  the  President  or 
anyone  else.  And,  plus  all  that,  a  cleai- 
ly  sentimental  affection. 

In  any  event,  while  Baruch  s  ease  ot 
access  to  the  President  may  have  helped 
him  in  his  early  rise,  that  alone  could 
not  have  brought  him  to  the  place  he 
reached,  or  kept  him  there,  without 
great  and  dependable  ability.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  Baruch,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  was 
one  of  the  two  or  three  leading  civilian 
figures  of  the  war.  It  is  literally  a  fact 
that  he  exercised  more  power  than  any 
one  other  man  in  America  has  ever  ex- 
ercised.  He  had  autocratic  control  over 
every  industry  in  America.  While  his 
function  was  to  build  up  and  foster  the 
industries  that  were  engaged  in  turning 
out  the  war  materials,  that  function 
necessarily  implied  the  power  to  curtail 
and  regulate,  frequently  in  most  drastic 
fashion,  all  the  industries  which  were 
not  so  engaged.  He  could  arbitrarily 
restrict  or  completely  shut  down  prac¬ 
tically  any  business  in  America.  He 
controlled  substantially  all  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  of  American  industry,  except 
coal  and  a  few  others.  Every  man  who 
wanted  iron  ore,  or  manganese,  or  lum¬ 
ber,  or  any  other  material  had  to  accept 
just  what  Baruch  was  willing  to  give 
him.  By  his  decree,  while  the  war  was 
on,  you  could  not  buy  enough  cement  to 
mend  your  own  front  doorstep. 

Getting  Men  to  Get  It  Done 

BARUCH  was  able  to  visualize  his 
job  as  exactly  what  it  was,  namely, 
to  convert  all  America  into  one  great 
factory  for  turning  out  war  munitions. 


But  more  important  than  that  was  his 
capacity  for  finding  big  men.  That  is 
one  of  the  simplest  of  all  the  formulas 
for  success.  It  rests  largely  on  per¬ 
sonal  charm,  which  is  much  as  Barrie 
expresses  it  in  “What  Every  Woman 
Knows”:  “If  you’ve  got  it,  nothing  else 
matters;  and  if  you  haven’t  got  it, 
nothing  else  will  help  you.”  It  was  the 
big  men  he  had  at  the  head  of  his  de¬ 
partments  who  enabled  Baruch  to  go 
through  those  two  hard  years  the  most 
unruffled  man  in  Washington,  smiling, 
unworried,  with  plenty  of  time  to  talk 
and  make  friends  who  would  stand  up 
for  him  when  his  drastic  rulings  were 
questioned  in  the  House  and  Senate. 
Baruch  had  very  little  sense  of  organi¬ 
zation  or  system,  and  he  was  always  a 
cause  of  wonder  and  sometimes  Oi 
alarm  to  those  around  him  who  had 
been  bred  to  tbe  org’snizcition  way  of 
doing  things.  But  what  Baruch  may 
have  lacked  in  sense  of  system,  he 
more  than  made  up  with  other  quali¬ 
ties  of  personality.  You  used  to  see  him 
carrying  home  ponderous  repoits  and 
compilations  of  statistics;  but  you  felt 
pretty  sure  that  his  facile,  flashing 
mind  didn’t  bore  itself  with  laborious 
midnight  hours  on  those  columns  of 
figures.  But  he  kept  around  him  plenty 
of  other  men  who  did  spend  midnight 
hours  on  the  figures,  who  knew  how  to 
get  the  net  of  the  most  complex  sort  of 
statistics.  During  his  control  of  Amer¬ 
ican  industries  I  doubt  if  there  was 
ever  a  day  when  Baruch  himself  actu¬ 
ally  took  up  his  own  pencil  and  added 
2  plus  2.  What  his  mind  did  occupy 
itself  with  was  with  getting  Legge  to  be 
head  of  the  Production  Division,  and 
Replogle  to  be  head  of  the  Steel  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  Summers  to  be  head  of  the 
Chemical  Division,  and  several  others 
like  them.  It  was  in  getting  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  loyalty  and  confidence  of  that 
remarkable  group  of  men  that  Baruch  s 
success  lay.  I  don  t  like  the  pluase 
“keeping  their  loyalty  and  confidence, 
because  it  implies  smugness,  and  smug¬ 
ness  is  exactly  the  last  quality  that 
would  have  made  any  impression  on  the 
sort  of  men  that  Baruch  had  around 
him.  Also,  the  phrase  implies  effort  on 
Baruch’s  part,  and  if  Baruch  had  had 
to  make  anv  effort  to  get  and  keep  the 
loyalty  of  these  men,  he  never  would 
have  got  them  or  kept  them.  Baruch 
just  naturally  happened  to  be  the  kind 
of  man  these  men  liked. 


of  a  speculator  in  stocks.  He  had  gone 
into  other  things,  put  money  into  min¬ 
ing  prospects  and  ventured  his  money 
in  other  ways;  but  in  his  own  personal 
activities  he  was  primarily  a  specula¬ 
tor  in  stocks.  James  R.  Keene  once 
told  a  man  I  know,  at  a  time  when 
Keepe  was  over  sixty  and  Baruch  was 
barely  thirty,  that  Baruch  was  the 
greatest  speculator  of  his  generation. 
Whatever  are  the  qualities  that  make 
a  king  among  speculators,  those  quali¬ 
ties  are  Baruch’s.  An  artist  to  whom 
I  once  pointed  out  Baruch  spoke  of  him 
as  looking  like  “an  eagle,  replete  and 
now  become  benevolent.”  For  so  nec¬ 
essarily  brief  a  characterization  theie 
was  a  good  deal  in  it,  although  it  im¬ 
plies  a  quality  of  cruelty  which  Baruch 
does  not  have.  Baruch  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  swoop  down  and  stick  his  talons 
into  an  individual  flesh-and-blood  hu¬ 
man  being  whom  he  knew,  in  the  way 
an  eagle  takes  a  lamb.  In  the  kind  of 
speculation  Baruch  engaged  in,  the 
thing  you  attack  is  more  often  imper¬ 
sonal  and  abstract,  a  situation.  In 
that  sense,  it  was  as  an  eagle  among 
eagles  that  Baruch  made  his  money — - 
made  it  with  fierce  swoops  and  darts, 
with  quick  twistings  and  turnings,  in 
the  strenuous  and  occasionally  savage 
give-and-take  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  A  man  who,  in  that  en¬ 
vironment,  starts  as  an  office  boy  and 
makes  as  many  millions  as  Wall  Street 
.  credits  Baruch  with,  has  to  be  “some 
eagle.” 

The  obvious  thing  is  to  speak  of  a 
man  who  has  made  a  great  deal  of 
money  as  a  business  man.  But  many 
a  man  has  made  money  who  doesn’t 
conform  to  the  characteristics  of  a 
business  man.  They  make  money  as 
other  men,  similarly  endowed  by  birth, 
paint  pictures  or  compose  music.  Their 
characteristics  are  the  qualities  of  art- 
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ists.  You  speak  of  a  business  man  as 
cold,  and  it  is  Baruch’s  warm-hearted 
charm  that  makes  men  like  him.  \ou 
speak  of  a  business  man  as  solid;  Ba¬ 
ruch  is  mercurial,  volatile.  You  speak 
of  a  business  man  as  methodical;  Ba¬ 
ruch  is  impulsive,  and  says  of  himself 
in  business  that  he  doesn’t  keep  any 
books.  You  speak  of  a  business  man 
as  hard;  Baruch  is  of  all  things  sen¬ 
timental. 

The  Presidential  Comforter 

IF  you  were  a  person  who  had  got 
out  of  step  in  your  profession  and 
among  your  friends,  and  had  gone  down 
in  the  world  and  become  poor;  if  you 
felt  neglected  and  out  of  things,  Ba¬ 
ruch  would  be  sure  to  remember  you, 
and  would  come  around  to  see  you  and 
slap  you  on  the  back.  And  if  you  were 
a  president,  and  if  things  had  gone 
badly  with  you;  if  you  had  suffered  a 
debacle;  if  your  pride  had  been  broken; 
if  your  enemies  were  saying  you  were 
“all  in”  and  more  or  less  openly  gloat¬ 
ing  over  it;  if  even  many  of  your 
friends  were  going  back  on  you,  and 
the  members  of  your  cabinet  and  other 
heads  of  your  administration  were  quit¬ 
ting;  if,  I  say,  you  were  president,  and 
all  that  was  happening  to  you — that  is 
exactly  the  time  when  Barney  Baruch 
would’  stick  to  you  like  a  woman  to  a 
sick  son. 

It  was  sentiment,  I  think,  that 
brought  Baruch  to  Washington  in  the 
first  place.  That  is  the  question  that 
people  used  to  gossip  about,  and  still 
gossip  about.  Here  was  a  man  who 
had  become  rich  in  the  most  intensely 
concentrated  of  money  making,  now  in 
Washington  working  more  hours  a  day 
than  ever  before,  enduring  discourage¬ 
ments  and  red-tape  delays,  necessaiily 
( Coyitivued  on  page  30) 


“Hello!  Sunny  Italy!" 

THEY  were  a  remarkable  lot.  Among 
them  they  knew  all  the  tricks  of 
every  trade.'  They  were  not  the  type 
who  is  expert  in  one  line.  They  had 
all  had  varied  experiences  as  engineers 
and  executives  accustomed  to  being 
summoned  from  one  industry  to  an¬ 
other,  wherever  there  was  pressing 
need  to  get  things  done.  They  knew 
figures  and  studied  figures  as  a  tiger 
knows  the  tracks  of  game.  For  the 
most  part  they  were  the  sort  that  is 
meant  when  you  speak  of  them  as  In¬ 
dians.”  They  were  a  wild  lot,  m  a 
way.  They  knew  nothing  and  cared 
nothing  for  rule,  form,  or  ceremony. 
One  day  the  Italian  ambassador  came 
into  the  office  of  one  of  Baruch’s  sub¬ 
ordinates,  a  man  who  began  life  as  a 
Wyoming  cowboy  and  is  now  in  unom- 
cial  life  general  manager  of  the  Intei  - 
national  Harvester  Company.  The 
Italian  ambassador  made  his  entry 
with  the  manner  that  is  fitting  to  Ital¬ 
ian  ambassadors.  If  he  was  surprised 
when  he  was  greeted  with  ‘  Hello,  Sunny 
Italy!  What  can  we  do  for  Sunny  Italy 
to-day?” — if  he  was  surprised,  I  say, 
with  that  manner  of  greeting,  he  was 
too  good  an  Italian  ambassador  to  let 
his  surprise  be  seen.  Moreover ,  he 
could  recognize  simple  friendliness  and 
good  will  when  he  saw  it.  He  asked  for 
some  ships.  He  was  told  “Sure!  Any- 
thing  Italy  wants  Italy’s  got  to  have  ; 
and  he  got  his  ships,  and  got  them  with¬ 
out  red  tape,  which  was  the  thing  he 
wanted,  and  the  thing  that.  Baruch  s 
men  were  past  masters  at  doing. 

Before  Wilson  brought  him  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  Baruch’s  career  had  been  that 


One  Tiny  County  Leads  U.  S. 


Morrow  county,  Ohio,  though 

one  of  the  small  counties  of  the 
United  States,  rang  the  bell  dur 
ing  the  latest  War  Savings  Stamp  drive 
to  the  sound  of  $75  worth  ot  stamps  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  m  the 
county.  As  a  reward  Morrow  County 
received  the  $10,000  Memorial  Shaft., 
offered  by  the  monument  makers  of  V er- 
mont,  and  earned,  incidentally,  a  very 
clear  conscience. 

Morrow  County  claims  it  wasn  t 
working  for  the  prize  and  pretended  to 
be  surprised  when  the  wires  flashed  the 
news  of  its  achievement  around  the 
country.  The  two  thousand  citizens  of 
Mount  Gilead,  the  county  seat,  declare 
it  was  all  quite  simple  and  that  any 
other  county  could  have  done  the  same 

thing.  ,  .  . 

All  they  bothered  to  do  was  just 


to  canvass  every  citizen  in  Morrow 
County  and  remain  seated  in  the  office, 
or  front  parlor,  until  the  prospective 
buyer  of  the  stamps  was  convinced  lie 
wanted  at  least  $75  worth. 

After  the  drive  was  over  they  chalked 
up  the  score  and  invited  Senator  W.  G. 
Harding  of  Marion  and  the  Hon  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Sharp,  ambassador  to  France, 
back  to  Morrow  County  for-  old  home 
week,”  and  they  dedicated  the  Victoiy 
Shaft  at  Mount  Gilead,  the  birthplace 
of  the  ambassador.  Sharing  honors 
with  these  distinguished  gentlemen  at 
the  dedication  exercises  was  little  Betty 
Johnstone,  one  of  the  war  orphans  o. 
Morrow  County,  and  the  senator  and 
ambassador  insisted  that  the  honoi  o 
unveiling  the  first  foot  of  marble  at  the 
base  of  the  beautiful  shaft  should  be 
♦awarded  to  her. 
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Glistening  Teeth 

Everywhere  Nowadays — Ask  People  Why 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


You  see  glistening  teeth  as  never  before  among  careful  people 
now.  They  are  conspicuously  attractive,  and  you  know  they  are 
cleaner  and  safer. 

Ask  your  friends  about  them.  Millions  of  teeth  are  being 
cleaned  in  a  new  way.  Thousands  of  new  people  are  start¬ 


ing  every  day.  Leading  dentists  everywhere  are  urging  its 
adoption. 

The  teeth  you  admire  are  largely  due  to  Pepsodent  in  these 
days.  They  are  kept  free  .from  film.  You  will  see  the  results 
on  your  own  teeth  if  you  ask  for  a  ten-day  test. 


Careful  People  are  Fighting  Film 

On  Millions  of  Teeth  Today 


There  has  come  in  late  years  a  new  era  in 
teeth  cleaning.  And  this  is  the  reason  for  it: 

Most  tooth  troubles  have  been  traced  to  film 
—to  that  slimy  film  which  you  feel  with  your 
tongue. 

The  film  is  ever-present,  ever-forming.  It 
clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays.  The 
ordinary  dentifrice  does  not  dissolve  it.  The 
tooth  brush  leaves  much  of  it  intact.  So  night 
and  day,  month  after  month,  it  may  do  a 
ceaseless  damage. 

How  It  Ruins  Teeth 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not  the  teeth. 
It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food  sub¬ 
stance  which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds 
the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

That  is  why  so  many  teeth  discolor  and 
decay.  That  is  why  tartar  forms  and  serious 
troubles  start.  Despite  the  daily  brushing. 


teeth  are  not  kept  clean.  The  film  — the  great 
tooth  wrecker — is  not  properly  combated. 

Dentists  long  have  known  this.  They  have 
urged  periodic  cleaning  in  the  dentist’s  chair 
to  remove  the  film  and  tartar.  But  they 
knew  the  vital  need  was  a  daily  film  com¬ 
batant.  And  dental  science  has  been  seeking 
it  for  years. 

Now  the  Way  is  Found 

Now  science  has  met  that  need.  It  has  dis¬ 
covered  an  efficient  film  combatant,  harmless 
to  the  teeth.  Convincing  clinical  and  labo¬ 
ratory  tests  have  proved  it  beyond  question. 
Countless  dentists  have  watched  it,  and  they 
now  advise  it.  As  a  result,  there  are  millions 
of  teeth  now  benefited  by  it. 

For  home  use  this  method  is  embodied 
in  a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  It  com¬ 
plies  in  all  ways  with  modern  dental  re¬ 
quirements. 

To  quickly  prove  it  to  all  people,  a 
10-Day  Tube  is  being  sent  to  everyone 
who  asks.  And  this  is  to  urge  that  you  get  it. 


Based  on  Active  Pepsin 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant 
of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous  matter. 
The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  it,  then 
to  day  by  day  combat  it. 

Pepsin  long  seemed  impossible.  It  must  be 
activated,  and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  teeth.  But  science  has  discovered 
a  harmless  activating  method.  And  that  gives 
us  a  harmless  film  destroyer  which  is  won- 
drously  efficient. 

Let  It  Prove  Itself 

Pepsodent  needs  no  argument.  You  can  test 
it  without  cost.  You  can  see  what  it  does,  and 
quickly,  and  then  judge  it  for  yourself. 

Use  it  ten  days.  Look  at  your  teeth  then 
and  compare  them  with  your  teeth  of  today. 
Anyone  can  easily  decide  between  the  new 
method  and  old  ways. 

Do  this  for  your  sake  and  for  your  family’s 
sake.  Ending  film  is  of  supreme  importance. 
Whiter,  cleaner,  safer  teeth  are  impossible  with¬ 
out  it.  Cut  out  the  coupon  so  you  won't  forget. 


|  TEN-DAY  TUBE  FREE 

|  THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY. 

Dept.  89,  I  104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

I 

|  Name . 

Address . 


REG.U.S. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 


A  scientific  film  combatant,  now  advised  by  leading  dentists  every- 
where.  It  is  now  being  used  on  millions  of  teeth  every  day. 
Druggists  everywhere  are  supplied  with  large  tubes. 


Watch  Them  Whiten 

Send  this  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  slimy  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film  dis- 
appears.  This  ten-day  test  will  be  a 
revelation. 
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fretting  to  an  impulsive,  headlong  man, 
compelled  to  defer  to  others  after  a 
lifetime  of  playing  a  lone  hand,  it 
was  a  striking  change  of  environment 
and  work;  most  men  of  forty-seven  or 
forty-eight  would  shrink  from  it.  Ba- 
ruch,  on  the  other  hand,  went  into  it 
with  conspicuous  zest. 


Bernard  M.  Baruch 


Continued  from  page  28 


Likes  to  Be  Liked 


THE  motive  power  was  supplied,  one 
guesses,  by  sentiment,  in  Baruchs 
case  a  special  kind  of  sentiment.  He 
likes  to  be  liked,  and  a  man  of  his  keen 
intuitions  would  be  the  quickest  to  ap¬ 
prehend  that  in  the  common  mind  a 
speculator  is  not  popular.  He  would 
naturally  welcome  a  chance  to  make  a 
name  for  himself  in  a  different  role. 
Moreover,  he  would  be  grateful  to 
the  man  who  gave  him  his  ohance 
to  win  distinction  in  a  new  and  big 
way.  That  would  supply  the  motive 
for  Baruch’s  sentimental  devotion  to 
the  President.  . 

For  the  President  to  give  Baruch 
the  office  and  the  power  he  did  give  him 
involved  a  good  deal  of  courage,  foi  it 
was  an  appointment  which  was  sure  to 
puzzle  the  public  and  make  folks  won¬ 
der  more  than  a  little.  Refine  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  as  you  may,  Baruch  s  caieei 
had  been  of  the  kind  which  would  be 
nearly  the  last  to  commend  him  to  the 
W all- Street-shy  voter.  All  the  pubhc 
ever  knew  of  him  until  President  Wil¬ 
son  appointed  him,  all  they  ever  had  a 
chance  to  learn  from  the  newspapers, 
was  through  items  which  said-  B.  M. 
Baruch  led  the  shorts  to-day,  or  B. 
M.  Baruch  sold  20,000  short  m  the  first 
hour.”  Whenever  the  newspapers  re¬ 
ferred  to  him  they  used  the  phrase^: 
“Baruch,  the  well-known  plunger. 
The  one  chance  the  public  had  to  know 
much  of  him  was  when,  in  a  senatorial 
investigation  of  a  Wall  Street  episode, 
he  told  of  making  some  hundreds  ol 
thousands  of  dollars  in  a  single  week, 
selling  short.  Among  that  section  ot 
the  voters  who,  in  politics,  regard 
money-making  careers  with  distrust, 
Baruch’s  method  is  of  all  methods  the 
most  looked  down  upon.  He  organized 
no  corporations,  created  no  factories, 
built  no  railroads.  He  created  no 
goods  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  mer¬ 
chandising.  He  had  no  concern  with 
the  organized  business  of  the  nation 
except  to  make  money  out  of  its  ups 

and  downs.  .  ,  .  , 

And  yet,  just  this  thing  is  a  tact. 
Baruch’s  very  detachment  from  organ¬ 
ized  industry  and  organized  capital  was 


one  of  the  things  that  contributed 
greatly  to  his  usefulness  and  success 
as  head  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 
He  was  free  from  entanglements,  to 
take  Uncle  Sam’s  side  of  the  bargain 
and  to  try  to  beat  down  the  price  ot 
the  goods  that  were  being  sold  to  the 
Government  by  the  corporations  in¬ 
volved,  for  Baruch,  no  uneasy  twinges 
of  disloyalty  to  old  business  associates. 


A  Free-Lance  Bargainer 


TT  was  the  very  fact  that  he  had  made 
I  his  money  as  a  free  lance  that  left 
him  without  embarrassing  business  ties. 

It  was  no  embarrassment  to  him  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  beating-down  contest  with  the 
presidents  of  big  corporations  who  were 
selling  supplies  to  the  Government.  It 
is  true  he  knew  them  all  in  a  fuendly 
and  social  way,  but  he  was  under  no  ob¬ 
ligations  to  them. 

Baruch,  when  President  Wilson  trans¬ 
planted  him  from  Wall  Street  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  instantly  took  the  other  side  oi 
the  game,  and  took  it  to  a  degree  which 
later  developments  showed  was  ovei- 
earnest.  He  put  himself  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  private  buyer  of  goods,  and 
used  every  art  and  device  he  knew— 
and  he  knew  many — to  get  goods  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  He  laughed 
good-humoredly  at  his  old  friends  o 
what  he  called  the  “Plunderbund,  and, 
by  wheedling,  where  he  could,  or  bury¬ 
ing  where  he  had  to,  bought  goods  at 
prices  about  half  of  what  was  then  the 
run  of  the  market.  “You  fellows  have 
got  to  stop  gluttonizing,”  he  used  to  say 
to  them.  His  first  purchase  was  of  a 
million  pounds  of  copper  at  16  k.  cents 
a  pound,  whereas  the  price  in  the  open 
market  was  about  32  cents.  He  learne 
later  that  his  early  attitude  was  a  little 
too  ruthless;  that  when  a  man  is  func¬ 
tioning,  not  as  himself,  but  as  the 
United  States,  he  is  not  free  to  use  the 
same  pressure  as  a  private  buyer 
When  the  Government  says  it  must 
have,  or  at  least  must  have  an  option 
on,  all  the  supplies  in  the  market,  the 
buyer  for  the  Government  must  be, 
not  a  ruthless  haggler  for  low  prices, 
but  rather  a  trustee  for  the  whole 

situation.  ,  ,  » 

But  if  Baruch’s  early  purchase  ot 
copper  at  half  the  market  price  was  an 
economic  error,  it  was  a  psychological 
triumph.  And  the  psychological  factor 


at  that  moment  was  more  important 
than  economics.  Prices  were  already 
extremely  high,  due  to  America  s  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  only  great  neutral  nation 
selling  to  warring  nations  which  had  to 
have  the  goods.  The  normal  thing, on  our 
entrance  into  the  war,  would  have  been 
for  prices  to  go  on  up  from  the  already 
high  level.  All  wars  in  all  countries 
have  always  been  accompanied  by  ris¬ 
ing  prices.  To  check  that  tendency  at 
the  beginning  was  no  small  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  needed  just  such  a  spectacu¬ 
lar  act  as  Baruch’s  to  make  a  di  amatic 
change  in  the  price  psychology.  Ba¬ 
ruch’s  policy  of  keeping  prices  down, 
and  the  bargains  he  drove  in  scores  of 
individual  cases,  not  only  saved  billions 
to  the  Government,  but  helped  to  create 
and  maintain  the  popular  enthusiasm 
for  the  war  undimmed  by  any  such 
resentment  against  profiteering  as 
arose  in  England  and  France,  where 
prices  were  allowed  to  run  higher.  All 
in  all,  Baruch’s  contribution  to  our  war 
activities  puts  him  among  the  very 
highest  of  the  civilian  participants  m 
that  great  effort. 


Peter  Pan  of  the  prairies;  and  Mr. 
White  once  wrote  this  of  Baruch : 

“The  leader  of  the  group  is  Bernard 
Baruch,  six  feet  two,  trim,  keen,  open- 
faced,  gray-eyed,  candid  as  to  counte¬ 
nance,  quick-moving,  decisive,  friendly, 
resourceful,  and  as  little  satisfied  with 
himself  as  a  handsome  man  dare  be. 
He  is  the  newer  type  of  American  Jew. 
American  life  has  pressed  almost  the 
last  vestige  of  his  blood  from  his  mien. 
It  is  a  strong  blood,  but  this  is  a  strong 
civilization  we  are  making  here,  and  in 
Baruch  we  see  the  two  forces  grappling 
with  one  another.  And  the  Western 
civilization  is  fairly  well  prevailing. 
But  he  has  all  the  high  vision  that  his 
blood  entitles  him  to,  all  the  capacity 
for  honorable  compromise,  the  ability 
to  put  himself  in  the  other  man’s  place. 
He  is  facile,  gentle,  and  has  tremendous 
personal  charm.  He  leads  by  charm 
rather  than  by  force,  as  David  must 
have  led  of  old.” 


The  Genial  Philosopher 


Home  Folks  Don't  Get  Him 


I  CAN  imagine  some  earnest  citizen 
of  Oklahoma  City,  or  a  quiet  farmer 
somewhere  in  Kansas  reading  this  arti¬ 
cle  thus  far,  and  having  a  sense  of  not 
getting  out  of  it  as  much  as  he  hoped 
to  get,  and  has  a  right  to  get.  I  can 
imagine  such  a  citizen  feeling  that  he 
has  not  been  given  a  sufficiently  clear 
picture  of  this  man  who  is  described  as 
sharing  with  a  few  others  what  execu¬ 
tive  power  there  is  when  the  President 
is  sick  abed.  I  am  not  sure  I  can  make 
the  picture  clear.  The  subject  1S  £ 
very  complex  person.  Probably  Baruch 
is  too  complex,  too  modern,  too  much  ol 
the  sophisticated  world  of  cities  evei 
to  be  made  quite  fully  clear  to  a  Kan¬ 
sas  farmer.  But  the  Kansas  farmer,  if 
he  came  into  contact  with  Baruch, 
while  he  might  not  fully  understand 
him,  might  not  quite  make  him  out, 
would  nevertheless  take  him  for 
granted.  A  good  number  of  Baruch  is 
extraordinary  number  of  facets  would 
leave  him  puzzled,  but  some  ?f 
would  give  him  assurance.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White,  for  example,  is  a 
traveled  man  of  letters,  but  fundamen¬ 
tally  he  is  a  Kansas  farm  boy  still,  a 


FROM  that  you  may  infer  that  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  likes  Baruch.  And 
I  can  say,  with  great  assurance,  that 
Will  White  could  never  give  his  liking 
to  anyone  who  wasn’t  fundamentally  a 
good  man — no  more  than  a  St.  Bernard 
dog  could  fraternize  with  a  wolf.  The 
“tremendous  personal  charm”  that 
White  mentions  is  one  of  Baruch  s 
most  conspicuous  qualities. 

To  my  personal  equation  Baruch  is 
most  engaging,  not  when  he  is  func¬ 
tioning  in  the  manner  of  his  greatest 
ability,  not  when  he  is  in  the  role  of 
executive,  hustling  about  and  getting 
things  done.  When  he  interests  me 
most  is  in  the  role  of  reflective  philos¬ 
opher.  I  know  few  better  ways  of 
spending  an  afternoon  than  to  be  m 
the  country  with  Baruch,  where  things 
don’t  clamor  at  his  attention,  and  when 
his  mind  will  run  along  wffhout  any 
guide,  and  his  reflections  will  flow  out 
of  his  mouth  as  spontaneously  and  as 
irregularly  as  water  out  of  a  spring- 
On  such  an  afternoon  I  have  heard 
him  talk  about  old  age,  religion,  clubs, 
poverty,  dancing,  money,  snobbishness, 
prize-fighting,  greed,  boarding  houses, 
gambling,  children,  politics,  ambitions 
—to  say  nothing  of  his  comments, 
based  on  the  shrewdest  and  most  pene¬ 
trating,  and  generally  most  sympathetic, 
understanding  of  public  men.  On  such 
an  afternoon  of  leisure,  and  m  such  a 
role,  Baruch  is  a  combination  of  Walt 
Mason,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  the 
less  ascetic  aspects  of  Epictetus. 


Does  America  Need  College  Women? 


Continued  from  page  7 


course?  Most  universities  are  intro¬ 
ducing  vocational  training  and  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  count  as  part  of  the  credit  for 
a  bachelor’s  degree.  Bryn  Mawr  and 
the  other  colleges  which  hold  out  against 
the  demand  meet  constant  Approach 
from  parents  and  educators  alike,  ine 
most  effective  answer  to  these  critics  is, 

I  believe,  to  point  to  the  present  col¬ 
lege  catalogue.  Again  and  again  fresh¬ 
men  who  come  to  me  for  advice  about 
their  courses  have  pointed  in  despair 
to  the  schedule  of  study  and  have  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  that  they  would  need  to 
take  at  least  half  again  as  much  work 
as  they  are  permitted  to  do  by  the  col¬ 
lege  rules  in  order  to  complete  their 
education  in  four  years.  Bryn  Mawr 
has  a  fairly  limited  range  of  subjects 
even  within  the  theoretical  lines  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  yet  I  am  often  in  despair 
in  advising  students  as  to  what  they  had 
better  leave  out.  It  is  hard  enough  to 
fit  in  even  a  superficial  and  incomplete 
education  in  four  years.  If  we  had  to 
supply  in  addition  manual  training 
and  practical  experience  in  cooking  or 
typewriting  or  bookkeeping,  the  under- 
graduate  would  “crack”  under  the 
strain  or  else  we  should  have  to  aban¬ 
don  hope  of  any  adequate  or  compre¬ 
hensive  scientific  or  cultural  education. 

There  is  another  very  conclusive 
argument  against  trying  to  teach 
ctical  subjects  m  college.  Many 
seem  to  have  a  touching  fait 
•rything  they  learn  in  college  is 


going  to  stand  by  them  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  If  they  would  only  look 
back  at  the  number  of  facts  and  theo¬ 
ries  they  have  forgotten,  and  the  little 
that  remains  of  courses  they  have  taken 
they  would  realize  that  from  a  practica 
point  of  view  the  facts  one  earns  a 
college  will  have  very  little  value.  I  he 
objection  to  teaching  subjects  such  as 
cooking  or  shorthand,  which  are  pure 
fact  where  they  are  not  mere  manual 
training,  is  that  the  knowledge  received 
would  have  been  lost  even  before  the 
college  course  was  completed.  the 
mothers  who  have  a  happy  belief  tha^ 
if  their  daughters  take  a  two  hours 
course  in  cooking  in  their  freshman 
year  they  will  be  accomplished  cooks 
the  rest  of  their  lives  ought  to  know 
better.  Constant  practice  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  and  principles  learned 
would  be  the  only  method  of  remember¬ 
ing  them,  and  such  practice  and  appli- 
cation  are  out  of  the  question.  lhe 
same  would  be  true  of  shorthand.  A 
student  would  have  to  practice  through¬ 
out  her  college  course  in  order  to  keep 
up  any  proficiency  in  it,  and  as  shoit- 
hand  is  not  available  for  taking  notes 
on  lectures,  since  it  cannot  be  so  easily 
read  as  handwriting  when  a  student, 
comes  to  review,  and  not  so  easily  studied 
at  any  time,  there  would  be  really  no 
opportunity  for  a  student  to  practice 
during  her  college  course.  The  best 
that  a  college  can  hope  to  do  in  the 
line  of  practical  or  vocational  training 


would  be  to  give  some  little  smattering 
which  might  enable  a  student  who  had 
opportunities  to  practice  outside  of  col¬ 
lege  to  get  started  during  her  college 
course.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  a  thor¬ 
ough  business  course  or  a  thoroug 
domestic-science  course  could  possibly 
be  undertaken  by  a  student  who  was 
doing  intellectual  work  of  any  value. 


Parental  Paradoxes 


THE  critics  of  our  college  curriculum 
come  from  all  classes  and  all  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  college.  We  have  the  edu¬ 
cational  theorists  who  criticize  our 
teaching  and  our  examination  system. 
They  are  often  most  valuable  and  stimu¬ 
lating  to  the  college  administrator  in 
pointing  out  real  faults  and  suggesting 
valuable  remedies.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  college  teaching  is  very  often  at 
fault,  that  the  relation  of  the  subjects 
taught  to  the  student  s  own  interests 
and  their  bearing  on  other  subjects 
taught  is  often  not  brought  out.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  is  much  that  is 
mechanical  and  arbitrary  m  all  our 
teaching.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
students  go  through  college  w'*«ut 
ever  having  had  a  well-rounded  course 
of  any  kind  and  without  having  gained 
distinct  conceptions  of  an£.of,  “1® 
ters  they  studied.  But  I  think  the  edu 
cational  critics  are  too  apt  to  overlook 
the  personal  equation  in  teaching,  al¬ 
though  they  would  wish  undoubtedly  to 


stress  it.  They  overlook  the  fact  that 
teachers  are  necessarily  human  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be,  and  that  to  be  a  really 
inspiring  teacher  a  rare  gift  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Any  subject,  any  line  of  ideas, 
can  be  made  mechanical  and  dry  •when 
they  are  taught  as  they  must  be  taug 
year  after  year  more  or  less  along  the 
same  lines*  Moreover,  the  power  of 
the  student’s  mind  to  resist  new  ideas, 
and  even  inspiration,  is  very  great,  and 
it  must  always  depend  largely  on  the 
individual  student  how  much  he  or  she 
gets  out  of  a  college  course.  That  the 
system  of  teaching  can  be  impio^ed, 
that  saner  methods  of  presenting  sub 
jects  and  relating  them  to  other  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  student’s  mind  can  be  intro¬ 
duced,  is,  I  think,  the  belief  and  hope 
of  all  college  administrators.  We  have 
the  parents  who  are  often  more  difficult 
and  less  satisfactory  critics  to  meet. 
Again  and  again  parents  will  say 
me  that  they  wish  their  children  to  be 
scientists,  but  that  they  must  also  keep 
up  their  French  through  college  or  keep 
up  this  or  that  other  subject  through 

college,  not  realizing  that  the  two  sub 
iects  of  study  do  not  coordinate  at 
all  The  complaints  and  difficulties  of 
parents  with  the  college  curriculum  are 
almost  as  many  as  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies,  and  the  attempt  of  college  au 
thorities  to  answer  those  complain^ 
can  never  meet  with  complete  succes. . 

But  the  curious  fact,  in  the  face  of 
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A  Car  of  Poise 


The  charm  of  perfect  poise!  You  will  recognize  it  instantly  in 
Columbia  Six  enclosed  models. 


How  we  admire  it  in  an  individual!  That  assured,  confident  appear¬ 
ance  which  distinguishes  the  business  leader  from  the  failure — the 
successful  debutante  from  her  boarding  school  sister. 


Today  with  the  motor  car  playing  such  an  intimate  part  in  every  activity  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  springs  from  owning  a  "correct”  car  is  fully  as  vital  to  business  or  social 
success  a«  that  which  comes  from  faultless  clothes. 


*7 lor  tke  jUr.clxn ntcaJly Inclined. 

When  you  examine  the  mechanical  details  of 
the  Columbia  Six  you  will  find  much  of  the 
confidence  which  the  Columbia  Six  inspires 
comes  from  the  elimination  of  most  of  the 
troubles  of  motor  car  driving.  For  example . 
Columbia  thermostatically  controlled  radiator 
shutters  have  banished  cold  weather  troubles, 
such  as  hood-covers,  hard  starting,  slow  warm¬ 
ing  up  and  increased  gasoline  consumption ■ 

Specifications 

Timken  Axles  —  Continental  Red  Seal  and 
Rutenber  Motors— Detroit  Pressed  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  Frame  —  R  a  d  i  at  o  r  with  “ Sylphon " 
Thermostatically  Controlled  Shutters  -  Spicer 
Universal  Joints  —  Borg  Beck  Clutch— Durs- 
ton  Transmission — D  et  ro  it  Steel  Products 
Company' s  Springs  —  Gemmer  Steering  Gear 
—  Auto  Lite  Starting  fir3  Lighting — Atwater - 
Kent  Ignition— Stromberg  Carburetor  —  Prest - 
O-Lite  Storage  Battery  -  Painting  and  Trim¬ 
ming  by  American  Auto  Trimming  Company 
— Pantasote  Top— Firestone  Tires. 


"Perfect  poise”  well  expresses  the  looks  and  actions  of  the  Columbia  bix. 

I  he  artistic  moulding  of  the  body  lines — the  richness  and  perfect  harmony  of  the 
furnishings  and  fittings— the  responsiveness  and  thorough  dependability  of  the  car — 
the  knowledge  that  every  mechanical  part  will  function  promptly  and  correctly  at 
any  time  in  any  weather — these  give  to  the  Columbia  Six  and  to  the  Columbia 
owner  real  poise — a  sense  of  correctness  and  fitness  for  even  the  most  distinguished 
occasion  or  company,  that  is  a  source  of  lasting  delight. 

Poise  has  been  achieved  in  the  Columbia  as  in  an  individual,  by  careful  study  to 
perfect  each  detail — both  of  appearance  and  of  basic  character. 

Radical,  bizarre  effects,  today  common  in  motor  car  designing,  have  been  avoided. 

Columbia  poise  comes  from  sound,  fundamental  qualities  that  make  it  lasting 
care  in  designing — goodness  of  materials  and  thoroughness  of  workmanship. 


Prices— Five*Pas:>enger  Touring  Car  $1695;  Four-Passenger  Sport  Model 
(Five  wire  wheels  included  ,  $18-45.00;  Two-Passenger  Roadster  Five 
Disteel  wheels  included).  $1845.00;  Four-Passenger  Coupe.  $2850,00; 
F;ve-Passenger  Touring  Sedan.  $2850.00.  Pricer  F.  0.  B.  Detroit. 


COLUMBIA  MOTORS  COMPANY 
DETROIT 

U.  S.  A. 
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UNIVERSAL  JOINTS  AND 
PROPELLER  SHAFTS 


I  HE  great  battery  of  SPICER  hammers 
can  strike  with  the  loree  ot  tons  or  crack 
an  egg  without  breaking  the  yolk.  I  heir 
blows,  controlled  to  the  last  thousandth, 
shape  the  glowing  steel  into  the  first  rough 
forms  for  SPICER  UNIVERSAL  JOIN  IS  and 

Propeller  Shafts. 

Since  1904  SPICER  materials  and  processes 
throughout  have  been  accurately  con¬ 
trolled.  Today  SPICER  UNIVERSAL 
Joints  and  Propeller  Shafts  are  used 
on  over  one  hundred  of  the  leading  makes 
of  automobiles  and  trucks. 

Genuine  Spicer  Universal  Joints 
bear  the  Spicer  name  on  the  flange. 

Spicer  Mfg.  Corporation 

SOUTH  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

The  Hammer  Shop:  Number  Sixteen 
of  a  series  of  Spicer  advertisements. 


Spicer  Propeller  Shaft 
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all  the  criticisms  of  college  education 
to-day,  is  that  for  men  and  women 
— and  more  particularly  for  women — 
the  value  of  a  college  education  in  a 
practical  way  is  proving  itself  in  in¬ 
creasing  proportion.  During  the  war 
I  happened  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
Appointment  Bureau  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  and  the  most  striking  fact  in 
connection  with  my  work  was  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  demand  for  college 
graduates  in  every  practical  line  of 
work.  Manufacturing  firms  wrote  week¬ 
ly  to  find  women  who  had  had  chemical 
training,  women  who  had  had  training 
in  social  service,  women  who  had  had 
training  which  would  fit  them  for  jour¬ 
nalistic  work  or  advertising  work.  These 
firms  wanted  college  graduates.  They 
did  not  wish  to  take  the  girls  who  had 
had  only  the  more  practical  professional 
education.  I  could  have  placed  ten  times 
as  many  candidates  as  I  was  able  to 
find.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Red  Cross 
were  willing  to  take  almost  anything 
in  the  form  of  a  woman  college  gradu¬ 
ate  that  offered,  so  impressed  were  they 
with  the  greater  adaptability  and  re¬ 
source  of  the  young  woman  who  had 
gone  through  four  years  of  college 
training.  The  departments  in  Wash¬ 
ington  all  of  them  testified  to  the  need 
for  women  who  had  had  the  regular  col¬ 
lege  course  before  they  had  taken  up 
stenography  or  statistical  work,  or 
whatever  line  of  work  they  might  need 
a  special  training  in. 


said  to  me,  “is  not  able  to  handle  the 
visitors  to  my  office.  She  is  not  able 
to  take  charge  of  my  correspondence. 
Often  she  is  not  even  able  to  spell.  I 
have  got  to  have  a  woman  who  has 
some  background  and  some  culture.” 
More  and  more  it  is  recognized  by 
everyone  who  has  worked  with  girls 
who  have  had  a  practical  as  opposed 
to  a  liberal  education  that  they  are  de¬ 
ficient  as  compared  with  college  gradu¬ 
ates,  not  only  in  general  culture,  but  in 
adaptability  and  resource. 


Graduates  Get  the  Good  Jobs 


Culture  Tells 


I  THINK  that  there  used  to  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  prejudice  on  the  part  of  business 
men  against  women  college  graduates. 

I  have  had  it  said  to  me  that  college 
graduates  do  not  have  enough  humility, 
would  not  go  through  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  which  was  necessary  for  anyone 
going  into  business  and  expecting  to 
work  up  to  the  top.  I  think  that  that 
prejudice  was  ill  founded,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  business  men  generally 
are  getting  away  from  it.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  many  positions  which  a 
college  graduate  does  not  wish  to  ac¬ 
cept,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
low  salary  as  because  the  prospects  for 
advancement  are  so  poor,  whereas  a 
man  can,  as  a  rule,  start  almost  any¬ 
where  in  a  firm  and,  if  he  is  enter¬ 
prising  and  ambitious,  have  some  hope 
of  working  his  way  up. 

There  are  many  businesses  and  in¬ 
dustries  in  which  a  woman  knows  that 
she  cannot  get  ahead.  But  business 
men  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
appreciate  that  a  well-trained  woman 
can  be  of  such  enormous  value  that 
they  are  willing  to  improve  salaries  and 
opportunities  of  advancement.  I  have 
had  a  very  considerable  number  of  busi- 
ness  men  and  professional  men  in  the 
last  few  years  call  me  up  and  explain 
to  me  that  they  must  have  a  college 
graduate  as  secretary  if  they  were  to 
have  any  efficiency  in  their  office  at  all. 
“The  ordinary  stenographer,”  one  man 


MANY  of  the  professional  and  techni¬ 
cal  schools  are  coming  to  introduce 
college  subjects  into  their  curriculum 
just  at  the  time  when  the  college  curric¬ 
ulum  is  under  such  severe  criticism 
The  dean  of  one  of  the  leading  technical 
colleges  in  the  country  told  me  that  she 
would  like  to  make  Latin  a  prerequisite 
for  entrance  there  because  she  consid¬ 
ered  that  the  students  who  had  had 
Latin  were  so  much  better  equipped  for 
the  work  of  the  school.  In  others  of 
the  leading  technical  colleges  more  and 
more  nontechnical  subjects  are  being 
required  for  graduation.  The  nearest 
to  a  purely  professional  course  that  we 
give  at  Bryn  Mawr  is  the  course  in 
social  work  in  our  Carola  Woerishoffer 
department  of  social  economy.  In  that 
department,  as 'in  all  other  graduate 
departments,  a  college  degree  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite.  During  the  war  we  trained 
between  twenty  and  thirty  young  women 
to  take  positions  as  employment  mana¬ 
gers  or  industrial  supervisors  in  fac¬ 
tories.  We  would  have  been  able  to 
find  positions  at  good  salaries  probably 
for  twice  as  many.  The  course  was  a 
brief  one,  a  little  over  six  months,  but 
the  students  with  their  college  training 
were  able  to  get  technical  training  rap¬ 
idly  and  have  made  good  everywhere. 

Judging  from  practical  results,  the 
women’s  colleges,  as  well  as  the  men’s 
colleges,  have  apparently  made  good. 
College  graduates  have  been  in  constant 
demand  for  every  kind  of  work  which 
required  any  initiative  or  adaptability. 
Almost  every  student  who  has  lost  her 
degree  at  Bryn  Mawr  through  some  fail¬ 
ure  to  meet  our  requirements  has  come 
back  and  told  me  how  great  were  her 
difficulties  in  obtaining  the  kind  of  joh 
she  wanted  without  a  college  degree. 
This  is  perhaps  a  commercial  aspect  of 
the  matter,  but  it  has  its  significance,  for 
in  a  commercial  age  an  article  does  not 
keep  its  money  value  unless  there  is 
some  practical  value  to  back  it  up. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  college  can 
be  improved.  More  specifically  the 
teaching  can  be  improved  if  salaries 
are  raised  and  the  better  class  of  young 
men  and  women,  the  more  intelligent, 
the  more  ambitious,  are  tempted  back 
into  the  profession.  But  to  say  that 
the  college  has  failed  or  that  the 
value  of  a  college  education  is  purely 
chimerical  is  to  go  against  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  recent  years. 


Picking  and  Stealing 
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by  Michael  he  stopped 
again  and  gazed  down  at 
him  where  he  lay  in  his 
little  nightshirt,  curled 
like  a  caterpillar  against 
the  side  of  the  shed.  A  cool 
ray  of  sunlight  fell  across 
his  cool,  smooth  cheek. 

Nathan  turned  away 
with  the  ewe  lamb  upon 
his  massive  shoulder. 

“Wait  till  ye’ll  see,  the 
little  red  leprechaun.” 

A  hot  tear  spilled  over 
his  arm  on  Michael  s  quiet 
forehead,  rolled  off  glitter¬ 
ing  on  the  crisp  grass  be¬ 
neath  his  head. 

Neither  looked  back. 
Neither  saw  that  Michael’s 
red  lip  quivered  and 
Michael’s  eyelash  stirred. 


He  stumbled  to  his  cold, 
unsteady  feet  and  watched 
them  go.  His  cheeks  were 
blenched,  his  gay  eyes 
scared  and  blinking. 

Panic  sent  him  scut¬ 
tling  to  the  threshold  of 
his  home;  the  weight  of 
his  trouble  brought  him  to 
earth  as  he  cleared  the 
stone  that  formed  both 
step  and  sill. 

He  sat  upon  the  floor 
with  a  smart  impact,  feet 
wide  apart  in  desolate 
aloofness,  head  thrown 
back  as  a  dog’s  that  cries 
his  sorrow  to  the  moon. 

“Bridgie!  Bridgie!  The 
fairies  have  taken  her 
away!” 

He  choked  on  his  tears. 
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C  VERYONE  who  reads  can  write;  all  who 
write  should  have  Evers  harp — men,  women ,  chil- 
dren.  Evers  harp  writes  250,000  words  with  one 
filling — is  ever  handsome  and  ever  economical  of 
effort,  time  and  lead— ever  sharp  and  never 
sharpened .  Smartly  made  in  every  appropriate 
style  for  everybody— with  handy  eraser  and  pocket 
clip ,  or  chain  ring.  Equally  at  home  in  an  ex¬ 
clusive  club  or  a  busy  office.  The  standard  pencil 
equipment  of  nationally  known  companies . 

Prices,  SI  and  upward.  Dealers  everywhere. 
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THE  war  could  not  have  been  won  without 
railroads.  Transport— by  rail  and  sea— is  an 
indispensable  arm  of  national  defense. 

Carrying  capacity,  from  the  wheat  fields  and 
the  mines  and  the  steel  mills  to  the  front  lines  in 
France,  was  the  measure  of  our  power  in  war. 

And  it  is  the  measure  of  our  power  in  peace. 
Industrial  expansion— increasing  national  pros- 
perity — greater  world  trade — are  vitally  dependent 
on  railroad  growth. 

The  limit  to  the  productive  power  of  this 
country  is  the  limit  set  by  railroad  capacity  to  haul 
the  products  of  our  industry. 

The  amount  of  freight  carried  on  American 
rails  doubled  from  1897  to  1905  since  that  year  it 
has  doubled  again. 

It  will  double  still  again. 

To  haul  this  rapidly  growing  traffic  the  country 
must  have  more  railroads — more  cars  and  engines 
—more  tracks  and  terminals. 

Sound  national  legislation,  broad-visioned  pub¬ 
lic  regulation,  will  encourage  the  expansion  of  rail¬ 
roads,  without  which  the  nation  cannot  grow. 


dXhis  advertisement  is  published  by  the 
dissociation  of  Slailuxuj  c($scecutwoL 


George  W.  Norris 
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ened  circumstances.  Young  Norris 
“worked  out”  among  the  neighboring 
farmers  by  the  day  and  month  during  | 
the  summer,  and  attended  district 
school  during  the  winter.  He  acquired 
enough  education  to  become  a  school-1 
teacher,  and  moved  West.  He  lived  in 
several  of  the  Far  Western  and  North¬ 
western  States,  and  taught  school  in 
abandoned  barns  and  chicken  houses 
and  other  queer  shacks  that  he  had  to 
fit  up  with  his  own  hands.  _  . 

By  what  wizardry  of  finance  this 
young  itinerant  school-teacher  saved 
enough  money  to  come  back  to  Ohio 
and  pay  his  way  through  Baldwin  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Berea,  Ohio,  and  the  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School  at  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  even  he  cannot  now  explain.  But 
he  did,  and  later  studied  law  while 
teaching,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1883.  Two  years  later  he  went  to 
Nebraska  and  settled  at  McCook. 

Law  and  politics  are  virtually  identi¬ 
cal  pursuits  among  small-town  lawyers 
who  want  to  “get  on”  in  the  world. 
Norris  quickly  became  prosecuting  at¬ 
torney  at  McCook.  He  held  the  place 
three  terms,  and  then  in  1895  and  again 
in  1899  was  elected  a  district  judge.  He 
was  on  the  bench,  and  it  was  as  Judge 
Norris  that  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1903.  He  sat  in  the  House  over  nine 
years  until  1913,  when  he  was  trans¬ 
lated  to  the  Senate,  where  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  remain  as  long  as  he  likes.  He 
attained  a  country-wide  celebrity  in 
1910  when  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in 
March  as  the  climax  of  the  “insurgent” 
movement  in  Congress  he  caused  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  be  changed  in  an 
important  and  essential  particular ;  di¬ 
verted  from  the  office  of  the  Speaker  a 
great  share  of  its  power,  and  shook  and 
humbled  and  defeated  Mr.  Cannon  after 
a  series  of  dramatic  and  exciting  scenes 
such  as  are  witnessed  in  Congress  once 
in  a  generation.  He  never  sought  pub¬ 
licity  or  notoriety  or  claimed  “leader¬ 
ship”  because  of  that  achievement. 
When  he  had  done  what  he  set  out  to  do 
Ci*“I  'am  "not  a  member  of  any  church ;  he  ^lapsed  mto^  the  ranks. ^  But  since 
I  am  not  a  member  of  any  religious 
organization,  but  my  hand  shall  wither 
and  my  lips  shall  be  sealed  in  eternal 
silence"  before  I  will  ever  give  my  offi¬ 
cial  approval  to  any  act  that  will  stamp 
out  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
establish  paganism  in  its  stead.  I  hope 
that  we  can  meet  every  question  that 
comes  before  u§  and  decide  whether  it 
is  right  or  wrong.  If  it  is  right,  then 
let  us  approve  it. 

“I  hope  that  I  may  be  given  the  hum¬ 
ble  privilege  of  being  classed  as  one  of 
the  followers  of  the  religion  proclaimed 
by  Abou  Ben  Adhem.  Old  Ben  Adhem 
was  awakened  in  the  night  by  an  angel. 

The  angel  was  writing  in  the  book. 

Ben  Adhem  asked  what  he  was  doing 
and  the  angel  said:  ‘I  am  writing  the 
names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord.’  Ben 
Adhem  asked:  ‘Is  my  name  written 
there?’  and  the  angel  said:  ‘No.’  Then 
Ben  Adhem  said:  ‘I  pray  thee,  then, 
write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow 
men.’  The  angel  wrote  and  vanished 
and  the  next  night  Ben  Adhem  was 
awakened  again  from  his  slumber.  The 
same  angel  appeared  and  he  bore  a 
scroll,  upon  which  was  written  in  let¬ 
ters  of  flaming  fire  the  names  of  those 
who  loved  the  Lord,  and,  behold,  Ben 
Adhem’s  name  led  all  the  rest.” 

I  submit  that  it  discloses  an  ineradi¬ 
cable  and  ingrained  simplicity  of  mind 
to  tell  the  Senate  the  story  of  Abou  Ben 
Adhem  and  apply  it  to  one’s  self.  But 
it  does  reveal  a  lack  of  self-conscious¬ 
ness  and  a  clear  self-knowledge. 

Norris  has  had  a  career  that  has 
become  almost  conventional  in  his  part 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  born 
on  a  farm  in  Sandusky  County,  Ohio, 
in  1861,  and  spent  all  of  his  early  life 
on  the  farm  where  he  was  born.  He 
learned  what  real,  honest,  giubbmg 
work  was  at  an  age  when  more  care¬ 
fully  nurtured  children  are  being  taught 
to  cut  out  paper  flowers  and  truncated 
cones  in  the  kindergartens.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  a  small  child,  his 
only  brother  was  killed  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  his  mother  was  left  in  strait- 


say  that  the  strongest  characteristic  of 
men  of  the  Norris  type  (it  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  differentiate  him  in  any  way 
from  the  type)  is  a  strong  and  active 
feeling  of  fellowship.  They  are  marked 
by  a  notable  desire  to  be  helpful  to  those 
who  have  not  been  so  fortunate.  As 
nearly  as  possible  they  want  everyone 
to  share  and  share  alike  the  common 
privileges  of  human  society.  They  are 
good,  useful  citizens— not  “prominent 
citizens,”  but  useful  citizens.  There  is 
a  whole  world  of  difference. 

Norris  is  of  average  size,  _  well¬ 
muscled  and  wiry.  He  is  quiet  in 
manner,  with  an  open,  frank,  friendly 
face.  His  rough  hair  is  gray.  He  is 
as  industrious  as  a  beaver.  When  one 
comes  to  describe  him  one  sees  that 
there  isn’t  an  extraordinary  thing  about 
him.  He  is  the  average  American  born 
of  clean  stock  in  a  farming  country 
who  has  lived  all  his  life  upon  a  plane 
of  perfect  equality  and  upon  terms  of 
absolute  democracy  with  his  neighbors. 
That  was  one  of  the  interesting  things 
about  the  “insurgency”  movement  which 
brought  Norris  to  the  fore  in  the  House 
and  eventually  to  the  Senate.  Its  pro¬ 
pulsive  force  and  motive  power  came 
from  average  men.  It  was  an  average 
man’s  movement.  It  is  doubly  interest¬ 
ing  now  as  a  social  phenomenon  as 
foreshadowing  the  present  world-wide 
groping  among  common  average  men 
for  a  more  equitable  diffusion  of  au¬ 
thority  and  responsibility  in  self-gov¬ 
ernment. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem 

FOR  a  taste  of  the  simple  quality  of 
the  man  take  this  confession  of  faith 
made  the  other  day  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Norris  had  talked  for  three  days  about 
the  oppression  of  the  Koreans  and  Chi¬ 
nese  by  the  Japanese.  He  had  urged 
that  the  Japanese  were  trying  with  all 
their  might  to  stamp  out  Christianity 
in  the  Orient.  Then  this  autobiographi- 


mai  Clay  rie  nas  nau  w  uc  ........ 

He  became  notable  not  because  he  was 
different,  but  because  there  were  so 
many  like  him  for  whom  he  was  articu¬ 
late. 

In  his  manner,  in  his  processes  of 
mind,  and  in  his  mode  of  living  he  is  as 
simple,  as  plain,  as  direct,  and  as  unas¬ 
suming  as  when  he  was  teaching  the 
three  R’s  in  Idaho.  He  knows  more,  of 
course,  than  he  did  then.  His  mind  is 
more  mature  and  has  broadened.  His 
convictions,  however,  for  the  main  part, 
are  based  on  what  he  has  personally 
known  and  seen  and  not  on  deductions 
from  wide  reading.  He  is  not  afraid  to 
think  and  do  for  himself,  because  he  has 
never  known  anything  else. 


“George  Makes  Good’ 


NORRIS  derives  his  mental  sustenance 
and  stimulation  from  a  process 
analogous  to  cracking  hickory  nuts  with 
his  teeth  and  picking  out  the  “goodies 
with  a  hairpin.  He  gets  at  the  meat  of 
a  thing  slowly  and  by  a  laborious  proc¬ 
ess,  but  he  gets  it,  and  it’s  all  his ;  he 
earns  it.  No  personal  animus  or  self- 
interest  has  been  disclosed  in  anything 
that  he  has  said  or  done  in  his  public 
life  at  Washington.  Whether  right  or 
wrong,  to  all  appearances  he  is  disin¬ 
terested  and  striving  for  what  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  the  general  welfare. 

Norris  could  not  be  called,  as  the 
phrase  runs,  “a  natural-born  leader. 
He  has  never  pretended  to  be  one;  that 
is  not  his  strength  or  the  measure  of 
his  value.  He  does  not  contend  for  per¬ 
sonal  preferment.  He  is  always  a  part 
of  the  irresistible  mass  that  shows  the 
immovable  bodies  how  to  take  a  joke. 

He  usually  does  what  he  sets  out  to 
do  and  makes  a  clean  job  of  it.  As 
they  say  out  in  Redwillow  County: 
“George  makes  good  on  his  proposi¬ 
tion.”  He  is  a  reassuring  figure  m  pub¬ 
lic  life  in  these  troublous  flays.  He  is 
also  a  darn  good  fellow,  and  I  like  him. 
and  now  that  you  have  been  introduced 


Eigkt  factories,  covering  kundreds  of 
acres  and  employing  tkousands  of  ex¬ 
pert  workmen,  all  dedicated  to  an 
ideal — tke  closest  approack  to  per¬ 
fection  in  tke  manufacture  of 
Fairbanks-Morse  products.  Tkou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  spent  eack  year  in 
inspections  of  rav?  material  and  fn- 
isked  product — in  precision  metkods 
applied  to  quantity  output.  A  world¬ 
wide  distributing  organization  kigkly 
efficient  in  serving  tke  needs  of  modern 
industrial  requirements.  Tkese  factors 
contribute  to  make 

THIS  FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
QUALITY  SEAL 

tke  outward  and  Visible  sign  of  tke 
ideals  for  wkick  tkis  great  organization 
stands.  Tkis  pledge  reflects  an  institu¬ 
tional  promise  supported  by  tke 
combined  efforts  of  tkousands  of 
Fairbanks-Morse  employes  to  give  tke 
industrial  v?orld  products  only  wkick 
merit  tkis  mark. 

Our  products  include  oil  engines — electric 
motors  and  generators — Fairbanks  Scales 
— pumps — -railway?  appliances — farm 
machinery,  such  as  “Z"  engines,  lighting 
plants,  water  systems  and  windmills. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO 

MANUFACTURERS 


CHICAGO 
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FUSES 


The  Only  “Approved-in- All-Capacities” 
Renewable  Fuse  Using  Inexpensive 
Bare  Renewal  Links  for  Restoring  a 
Blown  Fuse  to  Its  Original  Efficiency. 


Insist  on  buying  renewable  fuses  which  bear  the  label  of 
the  Underwriters’  Laboratories.  Make  sure  that  the  re¬ 
newal  links  are  stamped  with  the  inspection  symbol  Und. 
Lab.  Inspected.” 

This  is  your  protection — no  matter  what  voltage  or  amper¬ 
age — from  0  to  600  amperes  in  both  250  and  600  volts  — 
be  sure  they  carry  these  marks  of  distinction . 
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It  is  an  unnecessary  expense  to  use  an  inner  cartridge 
renewal  unit  in  which  the  fusible  strip  of  metal  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  powdered  filler.  In  that  type  of  fuse  a  fiber 
casing,  two  metal  caps  and  the  powdered  filler  are  discarded 
as  waste  every  time  a  fuse  of  this  type  is  renewed.  The 
Economy  “ Drop  Out”  Renewal  Link,  stamped  with  the 
“Approval”  symbol,  instantly  restores  a  blown  Economy 
Fuse  to  its  original  capacity.  Nothing  is  replaced  but  the 
link — nothing  discarded  but  the  fuse  metal. 


Economy  renewable  Fuses  cut  annual  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  80  %  as  compared  with  the  use  of  one¬ 
time  fuses.  Economy  “Drop  Out  ’  Renewal  Links  are 
inexpensive — a  small  supply  always  on  hand  makes  possible 
greater  efficiency  and  saves  time  and  money  wherever 
electrical  circuits  are  used  for  power  or  light. 
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It  is  easier  than  ever  to  renew  an  Economy  Fuse.  Unlock  the 
winged  washer,  replace  the  blown  link,  re-assemble  the  parts 
and  press  home  the  wings  of  the  washer,  securely  locking  the 
renewed  fuse. 


Economy  Fuses— Approved  IN  ALL  ^APAC*TI?S,/eiTyle 
and  knife  blade  types,  are  stocked  and  sold  by  the  leading 
electrical  jobbers  and  dealers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Insist  on  Economy  Renewable  Fuses. 


ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  “Arkless,"  the  non-renewable 
fuse  with  the  100%  guaranteed  indicator 

Economy  Fuses  also  are  made  in  Canada  at  Montreal 


easily  understand.  And  the  Belgian  and 
Swiss  and  Dutch  are  much  the  same. 

The  Italian  psychology,  being  some¬ 
what  different,  is  harder.  The  Italians 
are  hot-blooded  and  fiery.  When  they 
love  they  love.  And  when  they  hate 
they  hate.  Where  we  might  expect  an 
Englishman  to  debate,  and  a  French¬ 
man  to  argue,  an  Italian  will  act. 
Were  we  an  Italian,  we  would  not  blame 
him  for  acting.  We  would  blame  the 
Englishman  and  the  Frenchman  for 
not  acting.  But,  being  American,  we 
would  not  act  either.  So  there  you 
are  But  one  thing:  when  you  pick 
an  Italian  to  act  like  a  Frenchman  or 
an  Englishman,  you  are  barking  up 
the  wrong  tree. 

And  now  do  you  begin  to  see  the  im¬ 
portance  of  different  racial  psycholo¬ 


gies  : 


CO  .  .  , 

The  thing  that  an  Englishman  would 
regard  as  dishonorable  many  a  Mexi¬ 
can  would  regard  as  cute. 


Some  Low-Grade  Psychology 


THE  German  psychology  ranks  among 
the  lowest,  it  being  so  low  that  you 
have  to  take  an  oyster  rake  to  find  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  starts  off  by  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
And  then,  the  very  first  crack  out  of 
the  box,  it  pulls  a  boner.  It  claims 
that  the  reason  it  stepped  all  over  Bel- 
gium  was  because  Belgium  got  right  in 
the  way  and  that,  therefore,  it  was 
Belgium’s  own  fault;  and  that  France 
could  have  stopped  the  war  by  allow¬ 
ing  herself  to  be  licked  and  that  by 
refusing  to  be  licked  she  prolonged  the 
war,  and  the  blame  thereby  is  all 
France’s.  When  it  comes  to  intelligent 
analysis,  these  two  statements  win  the 
booby  prize  hands  down.  Psychology 
can  be  no  lower  than  this  and  five. 
But  it  isn’t  hard  to  understand.  You 
can  put  it  down  as  close  to  a  hundred 
per  cent  wrong. 

It’s  when  you  get  to  such  things  as 
Mexican  psychology  that  you  begin  to 
pick  at  the  covers.  You  write  notes 
to  them,  and  they  can’t  read.  *ou 
make  an  agreement  with  them  and 
keep  it,  and  they  think  you  re  a  boob. 
The  fact  that  they  are  right  doesn  t 
relieve  your  own  confusion.  You  point 
out  the  fact  that  they  are  killing 
Americans,  and  they  say,  yes,  but 
look  at  the  oil  fields.  And  while  you 
obligingly  turn  to  look  at  the  oil  fields, 
wondering  what  that  has  to  do  with 
the  matter,  they  shoot  you  right  be¬ 
tween  Nogales  and  Sweetwater,  the 
Mexican  psychology  is  modeled  after 
that  other  well-known  Mexican  com¬ 
modity,  the  jumping  bean.  And  it 
ranks  as  low.  For  an  Anglo-Saxon  to 
comprehend  it,  he  must  start  in  by 
going  to  bullfights.  After  he  learns  to 
enjoy  these  he  must  take  a  postgradu¬ 
ate  course  in  chile  con  carne,  mescal, 
pulque,  chicken  fighting,  dueling  with 
knives,  and  polygamy.  If  he  lives,  he 
will  then  begin  to  gain  a  glimmer  of 
what  it’s  all  about.  Of  course  it 
would  take  him  years  to  become  a  reg¬ 
ular  Mexican  psychologist,  like  Gar- 

But  he  would  be  able  to  understand 
common  or  garden  Mexican  psycholo¬ 
gists,  like  the  late  Emiliano  Zapata, 
and  the  not  so  late  Francesco  Villa, 
on  the  last-named  of  whom  the  United 
States  once  had  a  bet  and  made  the 
mistake  of  pulling  it  down  just  when 
he  was  getting  into  his  stride. 

Then  there  are  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  psychologies,  which  are  almost 
alike  and  yet  entirely  different,  if  you 
get  what  I  mean. 

We  get  all  het  up  over  waiting  a 
couple  of  minutes  for  a  tram.  But 
a  Chinaman  would  wait  a  couple  of 
years  without  protest  and  then,  it  it 
fj-.-n  />r,mp  he’d  wait  a  couple 


terms  of  centuries.  The  flies  can  light 
on  a  Chinaman  and  he  doesn’t  even 
brush  ’em  off  because  he  knows  that  if 
he  does  they’ll  only  light  again,  and 
then  he’ll  have  to  brush  ’em  off  again, 
and  so  forth,  and  so  on.  Whereby,  by 
refusing  to  brush  ’em  off  the  first  time, 
he  saves  all  that  trouble.  So  the  flies 
light,  and  when  that  particular  China¬ 
man  dies,  of  old  age,  the  flies  all  move 
over  onto  the  next  Chinaman,  and  life 
flows  on  sweetly  as  a  limpid  stream. 

But  a  fly  has  to  go  some  to  light 
on  a  Jap.  No,  sir.  There  are  no  flies 
on  the  Japanese.  No  fly  has  yet  been 
invented  that  can  fly  that  fast.  And 
they’ve  got  the  edge  on  us  in  two 
ways:  like  the  Chinese  they  think  in 
terms  of  centuries  and  like  the  Ger¬ 
mans  they  are  work  hounds.  You  never 
hear  of  a  Jap  going  on  strike.  Give 
him  a  couple  of  kernels  of  rice  and  a 
pair  of  water  wings  and  he’ll  stay  in 
the  fields  until  the  cows  come  home. 
The  only  thing  that  would  make  him 
strike  would  be  to  try  to  get  him  to 
quit  work  the  same  day  he  started. 
Which  is  why,  as  a  race,  we  look  down 
on  him.  We  think  he  ought  to  have 
his  own  limousine,  a  ten-hour  week, 
and  double  pay  for  week  days,  Sun¬ 
days,  and  holidays.  That  he  doesn’t, 
leads  us  alternately  to  patronize  and 
insult  him.  Yes,  the  Japs  are  a  clever 
little  people,  aren’t  they?  .  .  .  They 
are.  We’ll  say  so!  And  if  you  don’t 
believe  us  now,  just  watch  their  smoke 
for  the  next  ten  years. 

And  now  to  consider  the  proposition 
of  individual  psychology  in  our  own 
country,  which  is  our  immediate  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  people  of  America  comprise  al¬ 
most  everything  except  Americans, 
most  of  whom  are,  at  present  writing, 
on  the  reservation.  As  a  people  go, 
they  grade  high.  I  say,  as  people  go. 
Because,  of  all  the  overpraised  institu¬ 
tions  on  earth,  humanity  is  the  most 
conspicuous. 

People,  in  their  actions,  are  impelled 
by  two  motives:  thought  and  emotion. 
Possibly  about  two  per  cent  of  the 
population  think.  The  rest  emote. 

Humanity  is  much  more  destructive 
than  constructive.  I  can  get  all  the 
folks  I  want  to  help  me  throw  rocks 
through  a  conservatory  for  nothing. 
But  I’ve  got  to  pay  them  to  help  me 
put  the  panes  back  again. 

Humanity,  right  off  the  bat,  has  to 
protect  itself  against  itself  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  system  of  vigilance 
committees,  police  forces,  courts,  pris¬ 
ons,  and  jails.  To  behold  a  lot  of  men 
diligently  at  work  in  the  construction 
of  a  jail  to  keep  other  men  in  is  a 
sight  calculated  to  let  the  self-esteem 
out  of  any  party  who  finds  himself  be¬ 
coming  uppity. 


Being  Human  Is  No  Cinch 


still  didn’t  come,  he’d  wait  a  couple 
,  more,  figuring  that  he  was  probably 
1  iust  as  well  off  where  he  was,  and  may¬ 
be  better;  and  that  if  he  never  got 
where  he  was  going  it  would  be  all 
the  same  in  a  couple  of  hundred  years. 
It’s  because,  while  we  think  in  terms 
of  minutes,  the  Chinaman  thinks  in 


HUMANITY,  in  order  to  protect  it¬ 
self  against  itself,  has  had  to  de¬ 
vise  a  system  of  legal  procedure  that 
has  become  so  vast  and  so  complicated 
that  not  even  the  devisers  themselves 
can  understand  it,  and  that  keeps 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  judges 
and  justices  and  counselors  and  law¬ 
yers  and  janitors  and  scrubwomen  at 
work,  year  after  year,  in  trying  to 
keep  a  part  of  humanity  from  skinning 
the  other  part  of  humanity,  or  vice 

versa.  .  ,  .. 

Humanity  begins  by  saying  that  it 
believes  in  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  then  starts  in  by  busting  ’em  all. 
Some  folks  only  break  one  or  two;  but 
to  others  the  ten’s  the  limit.  If  they 
could  find  an  eleventh,  they’d  bust  that 

too.  j 

Humanity  drinks  and  swears  and 
cusses  and  smokes.  It  lies  and  robs 
and  deceives.  It  pulls  off  lynchings  and 
race  riots.  And  it  eats  meat.  Not  that 
I  am  against  eating  meat.  Man,  as  l 
have  said,  is  a  carnivorous  animal,  not 
yet,  in  my  opinion,  able  to  run  his  ma¬ 
chinery  with  herbivorous  food,  it J 
must  choose  between  being  a  wolf  and 
a  sheep,  I  prefer  to  be  a  wolf-  Not 
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;hat  I  don’t  admire  sheep.  I  do.  Only, 
somehow  or  other,  the  wolves  seem  to 
ast  longer. 

But  the  point  is  this.  Some  day, 
vhen  you’re  feeling  particularly  stuck 
ip  because  you’re  a  human,  go  down 
ind  spend  an  afternoon  at  a  slaughter- 
louse.  ...  It  cured  me. 

Man,  being  as  I  have  said  primarily 
motional,  can  rise  to  great  heights. 
3ut  he  can  descend  to  depths  corre- 
ipondingly  great. 

He  has  just  risen,  in  this  country  of 
mrs,  to  the  flood  tide  of  emotional  ex- 
tltation.  But  now  his  tide  is  going 
tut,  and  just  how  far  will  be  the  ebb, 
goodness  only  knows. 

During  the  war  we  all  had  a  common 
}ause.  We  stuck  together  gloriously — 
nagnificently;  the  great  and  the  small, 
he  good  and  the  bad,  alike. 

But  now  that  our  nation  is  no  longer 
n  peril,  we  have  suddenly  departed 
rom  the  splendid  spirit  of  collectivism 
nd  have  adopted,  in  its  stead,  a  spirit 
f  keen  and  bitter  individualism. 

But  We  Can  Worry  Along 

EACH  man,  each  group  of  men,  is  out 
for  himself,  to  get  for  himself  all  he 
an,  and  to  the  devil  with  everybody 
lse.  Moreover,  war  and  the  exigencies 
f  war  have  taught  men  the  power  of 
lasses.  Our  individualism  is  not 
ingle.  It  is  collective.  No  lone  wolves 
ou  find.  They  are  hunting  in  packs, 
lor  are  they  fighting  for  freedom  and 
ustice.  They  are  fighting  only  that 
heir  pack  may  become  the  most  pow- 
rful  and  devour  all  the  rest. 

And  so  the  ravening  packs  of  organ- 
sed  minorities  snarl  and  growl  and 
hreaten,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the 


unorganized  stands  confused  and  help¬ 
less.  ...  It  had  better  awaken  and 
arouse.  It  had  better  find  its  own  col¬ 
lective  force,  .and  find  it  soon.  Or  the 
state  will  no  longer  exist,  but  only  the 
packs  that  have  tom  and  tortured  its 
mangled  body. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  which,  we 
sort  of  like  humanity  at  that.  Espe¬ 
cially  little  Edna  and  William  J.  Hu¬ 
manity,  Jr.  They  may  have  pains  in 
their  tummies,  and  keep  us  awake 
nights,  and  bust  the  parlor  window, 
playing  baseball,  but  we  love  ’em  just 
the  same.  And  when  they  say  their 
prayers  at  nights  or  pile  into  bed  with 
us  Sunday  mornings  —  oh,  well,  that 
part  of  humanity  is  all  right,  anyway. 

And  our  wives  and  mothers.  They 
may  have  their  faults  to  other  people, 
but  they  look  mighty  near  perfect  to 
us;  which  goes  the  other  way  to  in¬ 
clude  husbands  and  fathers.  And  our 
friends.  We  miss  ’em  a  lot  when  we 
go  away  and  are  always  mighty  glad 
to  see  them  when  we  come  back.  So 
that,  after  all,  since  everybody  almost 
has  a  wife,  or  a  husband,  or  a  father, 
or  a  mother,  and  friends  —  clearly 
there’s  some  good  in  humanity. 

Yes,  but — 

And  think  of  Washington,  and  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  Roosevelt. 

That’s  so.  No,  come  to  think  it  all 
over,  humanity  isn’t  such  a  terrible 
mess  after  all.  But  it  is  sort  of  stuck 
on  itself.  You  must  admit  that.  Maybe 
if  it  would  look  in  the  glass  once  in  a 
while,  or  take  an  hour  or  two  to  sit 
down  and  think  things  over  a  little — 

And,  after  all,  you  know,  it’s  the 
only  humanity  we’ve  got.  So  we’ve 
either  got  to  fix  this  one  up  or  do 
without  any,  haven’t  we? 


Circus  Stuff 

Continued  from  page  11 


f  reaching  for  you  with  his  left  paw, 
nd  during  the  first  week  Omar  went 
y,  looking  innocently  for  a  tin  pail, 
nd  Nero  slapped  him  one  and  removed 
twelve-dollar  suit  of  clothes  without 
suching  a  button.  Omar  bled  a  little 
nd  declared  war  on  Nero,  and  that  war 
ontinued  from  then  on. 

Every  time  our  little  third  ingredient 
auntered  by  the  tiger  wagon  he  either 
it  Nero  with  a  small,  three-cornered 
ock  or  pounded  on  the  end  of  his  tail 
nth  a  broom  handle.  Neither  of  these 
ttentions  brought  the  two  of  them 
loser  to  a  warm  friendship.  On  the 
nd  of  Nero’s  tail  was  a  knobby, 
ushy  growth,  and  this  hairy  apex  was 
xtraordinarily  tender.  When  Omar 
:arned  this  anatomical  fact,  he  got  him 
n  iron  bar  and  played  for  the  tail 
onsistently. 

As  Nero  was  the  only  real,  live,  wild 
nimal  in  the  Tufts  Mammoth  Circus, 
aturally  he  was  necessary  to  its  con- 
inued  existence.  Likewise  and  hence, 
Borland  Hergesheimer,  the  feai-less  and 
ayless  tamer  of  jungle  beasts,  was 
ssential  to  our  success.  Harmony  per- 
sived  this  at  once,  and  did  everything 
e  could  to  make  Dorlando’s  life  a 
appy  one.  But  not  Omar. 

N  addition,  there  was  Jimmy  Ricks, 

•  a  left-handed  tight-rope  walker  and 
omedian,  and,  besides  him,  Joe  La¬ 
dle,  a  rheumatic  clown,  who  began 
lowning  the  year  General  Grant  en¬ 
ured  high  school.  Paddy  Sheehan  and 
fllaLohman  were  our  trapeze  perform- 
rs,  and  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
'ith  them,  except  that  Paddy’s  tights 
'ere  in  a  state  of  extreme  thinness, 
ad  we  had  no  chance  to  buy  him  any 
thers.  As  for  Ella’s  spangles,  and  so 
jrth,  they  were  all  right,  because  a 
'Oman  can  always  keep  such  things 
i  repair,  despite  poverty  and  all,  but 
addy  had  dismally  concluded  that  as 
ie  show  was  going  on  the  rocks 
e  might  as  well  let  his  tights  go 
'ith  it. 

“Yeh,”  said  Omar  reproachfully  to 
im,  “but  some  day  you’re  going  to 
fish  you  had  new  tights  on,  and  it’s 
oing  to  be  too  late  for  wishing.  I’m 
elling  you,  Paddy.” 

May  Cruze  was  the  lady  bareback 


rider  and  weighed  ninety-three  pounds 
in  her  war  paint.  She  was  a  sweet 
little  thing,  engaged  to  a  Sicilian  gro¬ 
cer  in  Oakland,  who  wrote  her  letters 
threatening  to  kill  her  with  a  knife  if 
she  didn’t  quit  circusing  and  marry 
him.  The  trick  cyclist  was  Henry 
Pease,  who  proved  twice  a  day  that 
the  human  male  animal  can  get  him¬ 
self  ossified  and  still  ride  a  bike.  Jimmy 
Jinsen’s  Educated  Seals  rounded  out 
the  list  of  artistes,  and  brings  us  down 
to  the  band,  which  was  composed  of 
four  ruddy  beer  drinkers,  related  to 
the  German  nation  by  marriage.  They 
played  a  snare  drum,  a  fife,  a  cornet 
of  the  E-flat  type,  and  a  trombone,  and 
those  four  sons  of  the  Blond  Beast 
could  take  an  ordinary  tune  and  make 
it  heard  above  the  soughing  of  a  mon¬ 
soon. 

They  weren’t  good  or  artistic  or  even 
unanimous  players,  but  they  had  fine 
compression,  and  you  could  hear  that 
band  thirty-two  miles  on  a  cloudless 
night.  They  didn’t  mind  the  lack  of 
the  weekly  envelope,  but  they  did  com¬ 
plain  in  their  quaint,  gargling  tongue 
over  the  hideous  scarcity  of  beer  saloons. 

Then  we  had  a  small  corps  of  bill¬ 
posters,  tent  and  wagon  men,  cooks  and 
ticket  sellers,  and,  when  we  added  our¬ 
selves  to  the  list  of  liabilities,  there  was 
us,  or  there  was  we,  if  you  like  it  better. 

Everybody  had  to  be  fed  during  the 
period  of  poor  cities,  but  all  agreed  to 
hang  on  until  we  reached  King  City, 
where  we  would  have  to  make  good 
or  follow  B.  P.  Tufts  in  his  disappear¬ 
ing  specialty. 

As  I  said,  Harmony  arranged  the 
boxing  exhibition  between  Omar  Gill 
and  Dorlando  Hergesheimer  because  of 
what  he  considered  the  general  paucity 
of  genteel  entertainment,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  dragging  the  performance  over 
a  couple  of  hours  with  the  materials 
Mr.  Tufts  left  us. 

DORLANDO  agreed  readily  enough 
to  box  with  Omar  before  the  simple 
country  folk  who  might  attend  our 
show,  but  he  put  in  a  proviso  of  his 
own.  He  made  it  plain  that  he  would 
have  to  thrash  Omar  at  each  and  every 
show.  He  desired  to  emerge  a  victor, 
as  became  one  who  tamed  tigers.  Would 
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Colt’s  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg. 
Company 

Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of 

Colt’s  Revolvers  Colt's  Automatic  Pistols 

Colt's  (Browning)  Automatic  Colt's  (Browning)  Automatic 

Machine  Guns  Machine  Rifles 


WITH  every  step  of  forward 
moving  invention  Colt’s  Fire¬ 
arms  have  kept  pace. 

Just  as  the  test  of  storms  must  prove  how 
firmly  the  tree  is  rooted  to  the  ground,  so 
must  the  test  of  time  speak  for  the  merit 
of  any  of  man’s  creations.  Will  it  serve 
and  lead,  year  in  and  year  out,  and  not 
be  displaced  by  something  better?  A 
newer  invention,  a  truer  efficiency? 

Colt’s  Firearms  have  stood  that  test. 
To-day  as  in  1836  —  as  in  every  struggle 
of  arms  since  that  day  to  this  —  have 
the  great  Colt  factories  supplied  the 
nation’s  need  —  the  official  sidearm  of 
the  fighting  forces  —  the  national  pro¬ 
tection  of  American  homes. 


With  increased  knowl¬ 
edge  of  metals,  of  ex¬ 
plosives.  of  refinements 
i  n  median  ical  art 
throughout  the  world, 
have  Colt’s  Automatic 
Pistols  and  Colt’s  Re¬ 
volvers  maintained  their 
dominance  and  kept  the 
title,  **  Proven  best  by 
ANY  test  ” 


You  can  now  have  the  protection  of  a  Colt  for 
your  home.  Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  why  you  cannot  forget  to  make  a  Colt  safe. 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


To  Prevent 
Infection 

New-Skin  is  a  genuine 
antiseptic. 

It  has  the  power  of 
destroying  germs  of 
infection. 

This  is  demonstrated 
by  scientific  tests. 

Use  New-Skin 
nromntlv,  as  directed. 
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Great  Quantities  of  Food  Seir 
by  Federal  Agents  in  B 


JNDICATIONS.pf  the  real  punch  behind  the  asovernmeW.^ 


iUlUAliUIN04)I  Uie  reui  - - - 

the  high  cost  of  living  were  given  today  m  tmmifltak 

“““While  Attorney  General  Palmer  was  tellinj  t 
committee  that  he  intended  to  prosecute  every  dec 
higher  prices  than  those  listed  by  the  fair  orle-  ,eJ 
word  came  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Bn  “““ 
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ra vJi'sho.uld  get  mixed  up  iu  it.  If 
ujJit>.*ifoover  would  return  and  auk  me 
§&?£&]&  up  the  work  that  would  be  a 
matter." 
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Pennsylvania,  and  just  as  soon  as  I 
receive  their  reasops  I  shall  report*  to 
Mr.  Pal  pier.  I  shall  do  everytt^ng  ta 
my  power  to  induce  the  administrators 
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_  ^  _  suit  still  holds 

together  and  we  can  half- sole 
our  shoes.  And  you  can  still  buy  a 
big  generous  tin  of  the  jolliest  old 
pipe  tobacco  that  ever  came  down 
the  pike,  without  mortgaging  the 
old  homestead.  Hooray! 
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Good  old  Kentucky  is  still  growing 
Velvet’s  honest  fragrant  leaf.  We’re  still 
ageing  Velvet  in  the  wood.  Velvet  s  just 
as  smooth  and  mellow  and  mild  as  it  ever 
was.  The  quality’s  there  and  the  quan¬ 
tity’s  there  just  the  same. 

Take  the  “cost”  out  of  the  “high  cost 
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it  seem  fitting-  for  a  tiger  tamer  to  be 
defeated  by  a  little  fat  man  who  looked 
a  good  deal  like  a  perambulating  casaba 
melon?  Not  at  all.  • 

“All  right,”  said  Harmony  in  reply. 
“All  right,  Dorlando.  I’ll  fix  it  so  you 
win.” 

Then  he  told  Omar  what  would  be 
required  of  him,  and  if  you  were  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  west  coast  of  Denmark  you 
could  have  heard  Omar’s  shrieks  of 
rage.  Many  years  before,  when  Mr. 
Gill  was  a  lad  in  Oakland,  he  had  been 
an  amateur  boxer,  who  had  won  medals 
and  such,  and  who  took  pride  in  his 
ability  to  put  up  his  dukes.  Now  he 
was  called  upon  to  let  a  tiger-taming 
four-flusher  whip  him  before  private 
citizens. 

"I’m  looking  to  quit  this  circus  at 
any  minute,”  he  said  to  Harmony.  I 
have  my  feelings!” 

Harmony  merely  grunted.  No  change 
was  made  in  the  proposed  boxing 
matches,  and  the  circus  moved  on. 
Before  reaching  King  City  we  had  to 
I  play  through  a  mess  of  small  towns, 
lacking  in  real  financial  nourishment, 
in  order  to  get  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  villages  between  us  and  manna 
lay  along  the  bottom  of  the  San  Dimas 
Valley,  and  they  were  indeed  a  poor  lot, 
including*  a  bunch  of  half-dead  settle- 
ments  with  few  people,  no  money  and 
no  ambition  to  see  circuses  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  ...  . 

They  were  a  sun-cooked  and  liteless 
lot,  and  if  we  gathered  in  two  hundred 
spectators  we  had  a  big  day.  This  dis¬ 
couraging  state  of  affairs  continued 
down  the  valley,  while  we  played  dis¬ 
mally  through  San  Potosi,  Crelm, 
Wheeler’s  Springs,  Obai,  Burbage, 
Navapai,  and  Lawson.  But  always 
King  City  lay  ahead  like  a  welcome 
green  oasis  in  a  flat  and  arid  desert 
Beyond  King  City  everything  would  be 
pretty,  because  there  was  a  prosperous 
land  of  fair-sized  towns,  all  wishing 

to  see  a  circus.  _  _  , . 

Omar’s  profane  objection  to  nstic 
intimacies  with  Dorlando  didn’t  get  him 
anywhere  at  all.  Anyone  could  see  that 
if  we  had  a  boxing  exhibition  Dorlando 
must  win  it— that  is,  anyone  but  Omar. 

“Why?”  he  asked,  loud  and  petu¬ 
lant.  “Why?  I’m  a  good  boxer,  so 
why  not  lemme  box  right?” 

“‘if  you  show  this  guy  up,  he  11  get 
sore  and  quit  us,”  Harmony  explained 
gruffly.  “Can’t  you  see  that,  you  poor, 
benighted  shad?  Have  some  sense. 

“If  I  had  any  sense,  I  wouldn  t  be 
here,”  retorted  Omar. 

However,  we  rigged  up  a  ring,  which 
was  dragged  into  the  tent  at  each  per¬ 
formance,  and  thereon,  afternoons  anc 
evenings,  our  self-sacrificing  Mr.  Gill 
took  his  medicine.  Breathing  hard  and 
with  fury  in  his  eye,  he  permitted  Dor¬ 
lando  to  knock  him  this  way  and  that, 
and  every  day  Mr.  Hergesheimer  grew 
more  arrogant.  It  was  remarkable,  too, 
that  he  never  suspected  how  bitterly 
Omar  loathed  him. 
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of  living”  and  what  do  you  get? 
“high  living”  of  course.  Well,  sir, 
what  Velvet  does. 


Why, 

that’s 


It’s  like  Velvet  Joe  says: 


“Anybody 
Velvet  costs. 


can  tell  you 
But  only  yo’ 
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tell  you  how  much  Velvet  is  worth. 
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REGARDING  this  Nero  tiger,  trained 
and  handled  by  Dorlando,  there  ex¬ 
isted  a  mighty  peculiar  and  interest¬ 
ing  situation.  Dorlando  and  his  large 
cat  understood  each  other  perfectly  and 
had  about  the  same  mental  equipment, 
though  Nero  could  roar  the  louder  ot 
the  two.  Dorlando  was  not  a  sweet 
j  and  gentle  soul,  with  the  mind  of  a 
poet:  he  was  a  flabby,  broad-mouthed 
roughneck  and  altogether  sullen  and 
insulting  in  his  dealings  with  fellow 
men  Yet  Nero  was  unquestionably 
fond  of  him  to  the  point  of  feline 
adoration.  There  was  a  mighty  bond 
of  affection  between  jungle  beast  and 
the  former  bartender  from  the  Barbary 
Coast.  Probably  that  explains  why 
Dorlando  could  take  such  liberties  with 
the  big  brute.  But  nobody  else  did. 
Those  working  for  Tufts’s  Mammoth 
Circus  passed  on  the  other  side,  walk¬ 
ing  gently  and  prepared  to  jump. 

At  one  period,  before  we  took  chaige, 
Nero  had  tried  to  bite  a  wagon  man 
into  smaller  portions  and  had  nearly 
done  so.  Ferocious  as  he  was  Dorlando 
could  walk  into  the  cage  and  slap  him 
with  his  bare  hand,  whereupon  all 
would  be  peace,  and  the  roars  of  rage 
would  simmer  down  to  gentle  puis. 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOG 

of  fine  bred  poultry  for  1920;  all  choicest  breeds 
illustrated  and  described;  information  911  poul¬ 
try.  how  to  make  hens  lay.  grow  chicks--all 
facts  Low  price  on  breeding  stock  and  hatch- 
ing  eggs  28  years  in  business.  This  book  only 
10c.  B.  H.  Greider,  Box  13,  Rheems,  Pa. 


Stops  as  quick 
as  a  cow  pony 

Garco  gets  a  hind  leg  hold  on 
your  brake  drums  that  there’s 
no  getting  away  from. 

It’s  as  tough  and  strong  as 
the  muscles  of  a  mustang.  And 
it’s  got  more  endurance. 

Garco  is  made  of  specially  selected 
asbestos  fabric  with  wire  reinforcing, 
tightly  woven,  and  thoroughly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  friction  that  retains  its 
gripping  power  for  months  of  hard 


service.  The  Garco  Dealer  is  worth 
looking  for. 

General  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 
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Then  I  caught  Omar  playing  xylo 
phone  on  the  end  of  Nero’s  tail. 

“What  for?”  I  demanded  in  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Because,”  he  retorted  irritably,  “if 
I  can  get  him  mad  enough,  he  may  take 
a  crack  at  Dorlando.  Then  we’ll  have 
to  shoot  him,  and  thus  two  of  my  favo¬ 
rite  pests  will  be  removed.” 

I  took  the  stick  away  from  him  and 
pointed  out  that  we  should  treat  dumb 
brutes  with  kindness. 

“I  didn’t  want  to  join  this  circus, 
anyhow,”  he  protested.  “If  anything 
happens,  don’t  blame  me.” 

Thus,  with  Nero  hating  Omar  Gill, 
and  Omar  hating  Nero  and  Dorlando, 
and  with  that  great,  inexplicable  love 
between  Dorlando  and  the  tiger,  our 
amusement  enterprise  moved  slowly 
down  the  San  Dimas  Valley,  entertain¬ 
ing  those  small  and  loathsome  towns. 

Day  by  day  Omar  renewed  his  com¬ 
plaints  to  Harmony  about  the  disgrace 
af  permitting  a  flabby  ex-bartender  to 
ivipe  him  up.  He  stated  that  his  pride 
tvas  hurt  and  that  Dorlando’s  boasting 
made  him  sick.  Finally  the  boss  wrote 
to  King  City  and  communicated  with 
a  lad  named  Duffy  Loomis,  a  second- 
rate  boxer,  whom  he  had  known  in  San 
Francisco.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
Loomis  agreed  to  box  with  the  circus 
from  King  City  on;  and  Omar  was  to 
ae  relieved. 

“That’s  fixed,”  Harmony  said.  “You’ll 
aave  to  go  on  boxing  till  we  reach  King 
City,  but  Loomis  will  be  waiting  there.” 

“It’s  about  time,”  Omar  replied.  “I 
wouldn’t  stand  much  more  of  this.  I’m 
billing  to  help  you.  Harmony,  but  there 
ire  limits.” 

THEN  came  the  fateful  morning  when 
we  arrived  in  King  City,  and  luck 
seemed  to  be  with  us  for  once.  It  was 
i  fine,  brisk  day,  and,  as  the  show  had 
aeen  well  heralded,  the  rural  popula- 
;ion  began  drifting  into  town  early  in 
:he  day.  The  rusty  automobiles  kept 
an  coming  until  noon,  when  there  must 
aave  been  between  three  and  four  thou¬ 
sand  anxious  visitors,  all  buying  soda 
pop  and  peanuts  and  waiting  patiently 
for  the  Tufts  Mammoth  Circus  to  warm 
jp  and  entertain  them. 

We  had  in  plain  sight  at  least  two 
ihousand  dollars  for  the  afternoon 
show,  and  perhaps  a  similar  amount 
for  the  evening,  which  would  stand  us 
m  our  financial  feet,  pay  off  the  help, 
ind  start  us  bounding  toward  pros¬ 
perity  and  fame. 

Harmony  was  jubilant  over  the  out- 
ook  until  a  few  minutes  after  noon. 
Word  came  that  the  wagons  contain¬ 
ing  the  circus  seats  had  broken  down 
m  the  road,  twelve  miles  north  of  King 
City.  The  rest  of  the  organization 
arrived  on  time,  but  there  was  no  go¬ 
ing  ahead  with  the  afternoon  perform¬ 
ance  without  those  seats. 

When  Harmony  hear'd  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  he  swore  mildly  and  found  a 
way  out.  The  afternoon  show  was 
silled  to  begin  at  three  o’clock,  and  the 
:rowd  acted  as  though  its  appetite  for 
nrcuses  was  keen.  Therefore,  if  those 
seats  didn’t  get  in,  we  would  lose  the 
patronage  of  some  four  thousand  eager 
souls,  at  fifty  cents  a  soul. 

It  was  our  first  look  at  real  money, 
and  Harmony  suffered.  He  set  out  in 
a  motor  car,  found  the  wayside  wreck, 
and  came  back  with  the  information 
hat  the  seats  would  arrive  in  King 
City,  but  would  probably  be  an  hour 
late.  He  therefore  determined  to  give 
a  free  exhibition  in  the  town  square 
af  King  City  to  amuse,  entertain,  and 
bold  all  those  ranchers  and  their  half 
lollars  until  the  show  could  begin  in 
the  regular  way. 

Hastily  he  set  about  the  prepara¬ 
tions.  We  couldn’t  give  the  conven¬ 
tional  circus  parade,  because  we  lacked 
material.  We  didn’t  have  enough  pa¬ 
rading  matter  to  take  four  seconds 
passing  a  given  point. 

“All  right,”  Harmony  said  briskly. 
'We’ll  string  the  wagons  around  the 
town  square.  We’ll  have  a  grand  con¬ 
cert  by  the  band,  after  which  I  will 
make  them  a  little  speech  telling  them 
)f  the  ocular  joys  to  come.  We  will 
hen  have  a  free  boxing  exhibition  be- 
ween  Dorlando  and  Omar.” 
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THIS  MATCH  AS  SOON  AS 
MY  CADDIE  GETS  BACK 
PROM  THE  VII.I.AGE  WITH 

BOX  OF  S  B.  COUGH  DROPS 
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The  Terrible  Tempered  Mr.  Bang’s  opponent  had  a  habit  of 
coughing  every  time  Mr.  Bang  was  about  to  putt. 

A  cougher  is  a  nuisance — unnecessarily,  because  S-B  Cough 
Drops  relieve  coughing.  Pure.  No  drugs. 


Drop  that  Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsie 
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$95  An  Hour! 
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“Every  hour  I  spent  on  my  I.  C.  S. 
Course  has  been  worth  $95  to  me!  My 
iosition,  my  $5,000  a  year  income  my 
.iome,  my  family’s  happiness— I  owe  it  all 
to  my  spare  time  training  with  the  lnter- 
national  Correspondence  Schools!” 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  some  of 
the  two  million  I.  C.  S.  students  telling  of 
promotions  or  increases  in  salary  as  the 
rewards  of  spare  time  study. 

What  are  you  doing  with  the  hours  after 
supper?  Can  you  afford  to  let  them  slip 
by  unimproved  when  you  can  easily  make 
them  mean  so  much?  One  hour  a  day 
spent  with  the  I.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you 
for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best.  Yes,  it  will !  Put  it  up  to  us  to 
prove  it.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  now l 

_ _ _ TEAR  OUT  HERE - - 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4099,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obllaatlnc  me.  how  1  can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X- 
electrical  engineer 


“Not  Omar,”  said  that  individual, 
speaking  up  sharply.  “Not  at  all.  You 
said  Duffy  Loomis  would  box  the  tiger 

feeder.”  . 

“I  know,”  Harmony  replied  impatient¬ 
ly.  “But  Loomis  can’t  box  until  the 
regular  show.  He’s  late  too.  He  s  over 
in  Salinas  getting  a  pair  of  green 
trunks,  and  when  I  see  him  I’ll  give 
him  a  good  lacing.  However,  this  is 
the  last  time,  Omar.  You  won’t  mind 
boxing  Dorlando  just  this  one  more 
time,  to  hold  the  crowd.  Think  how 
much  depends  on  it.” 

“Well,”  said  the  little  fellow,  it  I 
must,  I  must.  But  remember,  Har¬ 
mony,  there’s  a  limit.” 

Harmony  then  passed  on  to  other 
matters,  and  Omar  went  away  to  put 
on  his  boxing  pants  with  the  blue  rib¬ 
bons.  I  saw  him  walk  slowly  into  his 
dressing  room,  and  there  was  a  thought¬ 
ful  expression  on  his  countenance, 
which  is  very  unusual,  and  gives  his 
face  a  queer  look. 


^BUetrle  Lighting  and  Ilya. 
Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
Meohanleal  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Praetlea 
Toolmaker 
Gaa  Engine  Operating 
CIVIL  ENGINEER 

Barreling  and  Mapping 
MINE  FOREMAN  or  ENG'R 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
Ship  Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Rnlldar 
Architectural  Draftaman 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Textile  Overaeer  or  Sopt. 
CHEMIST 
Navigation 


□  SALESMANSHIP 
H  ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Sign  Painter 
Railroad  Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 
Private  Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer  and  Typist 
Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common  School  Sabjeata 
Mathematics 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mall  Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE  OPERATING 
Anto  Repairing  |Q8panUll 
^  AGRICULTURE  |[JFreoeh 
Q  Ponltry  Raising  |01tallan 
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What’s  Coining? 

Babson’slnvestment  Bulletin,  which 
will  be  off  the  press  about  January 
1,  will  carefully  analyze 

“The  Outlook 
for  1920” 

It  will  discuss  the  extraordinary  conditions 
of  the  stock  and  bond  market  here  ana 
abroad. 

As  we  face  a  period  of  radical  reconstruc- 
tion  this  bulletin  is  of  special  interest  to 
investors  and  bankers,  to  whom  it  will  be 
sent  free  as  long  as  supply  lasts. 

Write  at  once  on  your  letterhead  to  insure 
getting  copy. 

Address  Dept.  N-34 
Babton’s  Statistical  Organization 
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IT  was  a  highly  successful  and  divert¬ 
ing  show  in  the  open  air,  without  the 
charge  of  even  a  thin  dime.  We  pulled 
the  battered  but  mysterious  wagons  into 
a  hollow  square,  and  in  the  center  we 
erected  the  portable  ring.  The  band 
climbed  aboard  and  produced  melodies 
which  seemed  to  cheer  the  crowd.  These 
tired  ranchers  had  surged  into  town  to 
be  amused,  and  they  looked  it.  None 
of  them  had  seen  anything  more  ex¬ 
citing  than  a  christening  for  months. 

Harmony  mounted  the  rostrum  and 
said  his  little  speech,  while  the  sad¬ 
eyed  farmers  applauded  him.  He  wound 
up  by  calling  attention  to  the  three- 
round  match  which  would  be  offered 
at  once. 

“This  is  not  an  ordinary  boxing 
match,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “You  will  see  hei’e  real  sci¬ 
ence  and  real  fighting  between  two  fin¬ 
ished  opponents.  Permit  me  to  present 
Dorlando,  former  lightweight  champion 
of  Montana.” 

Mr.  Hergesheimer  climbed  into  the 
ring,  extended  his  chest,  and  bowed. 

“And  Kid  Swift,”  said  Harmony,  at 
which  moment  Omar  came  in  silently 
from  the  opposite  side,  “amateur  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Pacific  Coast.” 

Omar  nodded  modestly.  Harmony 
dropped  out  of  the  ring  and  rang  the 
starting  gong.  The  crowd  took  a  long, 
delighted  breath,  and  the  boxers  circled 
for  the  preliminary  blows.  For  the 
time  being  everyone  forgot  the  string 
of  circus  wagons,  and  even  the  open 
cage  containing  Nero  the  Ferocious, 
which  was  roped  off  so  that  the  jungle 
king  couldn’t  sideswipe  the  uncautious. 

However,  Nero  was  there,  prowling 
up  and  down  his  cell  and  apparently 
very  moody  and  morose.  Every  so 
often  he  let  go  a  bloodcurdling  bellow, 
and  while  these  were  heard  and  noticed 
at  first,  they  were  subsequently  drowned 
out  by  the  roars  of  the  German  band 
and  then  by  the  wild  and  enthusiastic 
shouts  of  the  four  thousand  ranchers 
watching  the  battle. 

“Harmony,”  I  said  huskily,  “this  was 
a  good  idea  of  yours.” 

“Great,”  he  shouted  back. 

Then  he  changed  his  mind.  Fou- 
seconds  after  Omar  and  the  tamer  of 
Nero  entered  that  public  arena  to  do 
battle  I  observed  certain  shocking 
changes  in  the  old  and  formal  sched¬ 
ule.  During  those  two  dry  and  dismal 
weeks,  coming  down  the  San  Dimas 
Valley,  we  had  all  become  accustomed 
to  a  regular  fistic  routine. 

In  those  previous  bouts  Omar  and 
Dorlando  had  fluttered  about  each  other 
in  a  harmless  way,  and  every  so  often 
Dorlando  took  a  wallop  at  Omar.  Our 
boxer  had  softened  his  punches,  ac¬ 
cording  to  orders,  and  had  permitted 
Dorlando  to  win  his  fight,  generally 
being  knocked  down  in  the  final  round 
and  crawling  sadly  out  of  the  ring 
amid  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd,  while 
Dorlando  stuck  out  his  bosom  and 
bowed  with  his  hand  on  his  stomach. 

IN  this,  his  final  battle,  and  before 
a  large,  cheering  public,  Omar  had 
altered  the  program  without  consult¬ 
ing  anyone.  He  gazed  out  over  the 
|  four  thousand  spectators,  and  appar¬ 


ently  came  to  the  conclusion  that  here 
was  a  nice  time  to  show  a  crowd  of 
fellow  men  how  good  a  fighter  he  was, 
and  just  how  Dorlando  really  stood  as 
compared  with  him. 

Following  out  this  secret  thought, 
when  the  bell  rang  Omar  walked  over 
to  Mr.  Hergesheimer,  who  prepared  to 
dance  a  bit  before  striking  Omar. 
Omar  swung  his  left  fist  in  a  sweep¬ 
ing  circle,  and,  as  Dorlando  dodged, 
Omar  curled  his  arm  into  the  shape 
of  a  pretzel  and  sunk  his  right  fist  so 
deep  into  Dorlando’s  tender  stomach  that 
it  looked  like  a  man  reaching  for  some¬ 
thing  in  a  churn. 

At  that  instant  Dorlando  saw  five 
hundred  flying  fists,  and  they  all  hit 
him  on  the  nose.  Omar  knocked  him 
down  with  one  hard  punch  and  hit 
him  twice  as  he  fell.  The  tiger  tamer 
grunted,  turned  to  a  green  and  sickly 
hue  and  hit  the  end  of  a  post  with  his 
spine.  He  gasped  and  then  inquired: 
“What  does  that  mean?” 

“That  was  the  father  of  this,”  Omar 
said  calmly,  and  then  he  landed  his  left 
fist  against  Mr.  Hegesheimer’s  ear, 
knocking  that  useful  organ  loose  from 
its  moorings.  “Hei-e  are  some  more 
relations,”  he  added,  following  across 
the  ring  and  swinging  with  great  joy. 

Dorlando  arose  to  his  feet,  went  com¬ 
pletely  mad,  gave  a  hoarse  cry,  and 
tried  to  kill  Omar  Gill  with  his  hands. 
Omar  backed  off  and  planted  two  hard 
blows,  one  on  either  tiger-taming  eye. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  Harmony  howled 
from  the  ground. 

“Sure,”  said  Omar.  “I’m  going  to 
wait  till  he  gets  up,  and  then  I’m  going 
to  bump  him  again.” 

I  stood  there  yelling  time  and  other- 
peaceful  words.  Harmony  clattered 
the  gong,  indicating  that  the  first 
round  was  over  and  to  cease  firing; 
but  it  now  appeared  that  this  fight  was 
going  to  get  along  without  rounds  oi 
anything  else  except  murder,  mayhem, 
and  broken  bones.  Mr.  Gill  was  using 
the  experience  of  his  San  Francisco 
years,  and  Mr.  Hergesheimer  was  suf¬ 
fering  untold  miseries. 

The  crowd,  expecting  a  dainty  little 
puff-ball  exhibition,  with  feather 
punches,  now  perceived  that  they  were 
witnessing  a  battle  just  a  trifle  less 
dreadful  than  the  famous  affair  at 
Verdun.  In  what  should  have  been  the 
second  round  of  Dorlando’s  Water¬ 
loo,  when  Harmony  tried  to  climb  into 
the  ring  strong  hands  held  him  back. 
These  gentle  farmers  actually  liked  it. 
Their  yells  of  joy  could  be  heard  afar, 
echoing  in  the  distant  foothills, .  and 
that  is  why  nobody  had  time  to  give  a 
thought  to  Nero,  the  jungle  king. 
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FOR  two  weeks  Nero  had  been  wit¬ 
nessing  these  daily  combats  in  the 
circus  tent,  and  had  always  seen  his 
beloved  master  in  the  act  of  knocking 
Omar  both  hither  and  yon.  Nero  now 
saw  that  something  was  wrong.  His 
master  was  apparently  being  murdered 
by  this  small  man  who  had  so  misused 
his  tail,  and  the  first  anyone  knew  there 
was  a  loud  noise  coming  from  the  tigei 
wagon.  When  I  looked  Nero  was  tak- 
ing  a  series  of  short  runs  and  hurling 
himself  against  the  bars.  He  was  roar¬ 
ing  mad,  and  the  bars  were  never 
meant  for  hurling.  At  the  fourth  at¬ 
tempt  Nero  surged  through  the  side  of 
his  cage  like  a  Kansas  cyclone  through 
a  field  of  wheat.  I  saw  a  flash  of  bright 
yellow  and  felt  the  same  color  stealing 
down  my  spine.  Before  anyone  could 
move,  Nero  was  a  free  agent,  the  bars 
gave  way,  and  the  tiger  went  into 

1  The  crowd  then  concluded  that  there 
were  other  things  besides  boxing 
matches.  In  the  next  few  seconds 
those  four  thousand  natives  of  the  soil 
spent  their  time  exclusively  in  going 
somewhere  else.  King  City  looked  like 
a  colony  of  red  ants  into  which  some 
unkind  person  has  poured  kerosene.  I 
have  never  seen  an  assemblage  un¬ 
assemble  itself  with  such  dexterity  and 
speed.  You  couldn’t  see  anything  but 
fleeing  farmers,  running  ranchers,  and 
hurrying  husbandmen,  and  the  slowest 
one  of  them  was  making  twelve  miles 
an  hour  against  a  strong  wind. 

They  got  away  from  that  town  as 
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a  bunch  of  bird  shot  leaves  a  twelve- 
gauge  gun,  and  the  dust  of  motor  cycles, 
automobiles,  and  hoofs  rose  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  town  like  a  pall. 

First  to  flee  were  the  employees  of 
B.  P.  Tufts,  because  they  knew  Nero. 
I  grabbed  Harmony  by  the  arm  and 
he  grasped  Omar  by  the  leg  and  pulled 
him  from  the  ring.  It  was  lucky  he 
did,  because  after  tearing  around  in 
a  demented  circle  Nero  leaped  into  the 
air  and  landed  upon  the  platform, 
which  a  moment  before  had  been  the 
scene  of  fistic  carnival. 

In  five  minutes  the  only  living  thing 
in  King  City  was  the  canary  in  the 
railroad  ticket  office.  Dorlando  lifted 
himself  slowly  on  a  weak  elbow  and 
felt  of  himself.  There  was  blood  on 
his  nose,  and  when  I  gave  a  last,  hasty 
glance  Nero  was  standing  over  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  his  fallen  master  and  was  lick¬ 
ing  his  battered  countenance  with  a  red 
and  furrowed  tongue.  Dorlando  sat  up 
with  an  effort.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  push¬ 
ing  Nero  petulantly  aside;  and  at  that 
moment  Harmony  found  us  an  automo¬ 
bile  which  nobody  seemed  to  be  using. 

WITH  Omar  still  wearing  his  white 
underdrawers  and  Harmony  in  his 
ringmaster  costume,  we  joined  the  leav¬ 
ing  parade,  while  a  stranger  howled  at 
us  to  give  him  a  ride  in  his  own  auto. 
Dorlando  saw  us  going,  and  about  ten 
minutes  later  Harmony  glanced  behind 
us  at  a  cloud  of  dust  that  seemed  to  be 
following. 

“You  better  step  on  that,”  he  said. 
“Dorlando  is  coming,  and  he’s  got  his 
gang  with  him.” 

We  crossed  that  large,  bleak  desert 
at  a  speed  which  gives  us  the  desert¬ 
crossing  record  for  that  year.  Look¬ 
ing  back  how  and  then,  we  could  see 
something  that  resembled  a  runaway 
sunset.  The  red  in  it  was  Dorlando’s 
fighting  shirt,  and  the  yellow  was  Nero, 
who  was  sitting  on  the  back  seat,  flecked 
with  foam  and  eager  for  human  flesh. 

Toward  night  we  turned  off  the  des¬ 
ert,  'climbed  a  few  friendly  foothills, 
and  finally  struck  into  a  wagon  road 
that  led  on  and  up  until  we  came  to  a 
lone  ranch  house.  The  rancher’s  wife 
was  lighting  the  evening  lamp,  and  I 
thought  I  detected  the  faint  smell  of 
frying  bacon. 

“Let’s  get  out  and  go  in,”  Omar  said 
uneasily.  “I  ain’t  any  too  darn  warm 
in  these  pants.” 

Harmony  glared.  “Nobody  cares 
about  you,”  he  said  lifelessly.  “You 
just  try  to  keep  still  and  not  remind 
me.” 

In  front  of  us  was  a  barred  gate, 
and  beyond  it  the  rancher’s  castle. 
There  were  some  dogs  too.  I  blew  the 
horn,  and  presently  the  honest  agrarian 
and  his  wife  both  came  out.  The 
woman  took  a  long,  piercing  look.  She 
disappeared  and  came  back  with  a 
shotgun,  which  she  handed  to  her  old 
man.  I  didn’t  blame  her. 

The  farmer  came  down  to  the  gate, 
and  Harmony  advanced  on  foot  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  three  unfortunate  circus  per¬ 
sons  were  in  urgent  need  of  food  and 
lodging  for  the  night.  The  man  lis¬ 
tened,  and  when  he  began  to  laugh  I 
knew  we  were  saved.  He  opened  up, 
and  I  drove  in. 

“Glad  to  know  you,”  Omar  said. 
“Have  you  got  an  old  blanket,  or  any¬ 
thing?” 

The  rancher  grinned  and  said  he 
could  probably  find  one. 

“All  right,”  said  Omar,  “only  don’t 
let  go  of  that  gun,  and  don’t  leave  this 
gate  unbarred  to-night.” 

“Why?”  asked  the  man. 

“Because  pretty  soon  you’re  liable  to 
see  a  queer-looking  man  drive  up  here 
with  a  tiger  on  the  back  seat  of  his 
auto.  They’re  both  crazy,  so  whatever 
you  do  don’t  let  them  in.” 

“A  wild  tiger?”  queried  our  host. 
“Sure,”  said  Omar,  “and  the  man  is 
wilder  than  the  tiger.  Let’s  get  that 
blanket  and  go  inside.” 

“And,”  mourned  Harmony  as  we 
walked  up  to  the  house,  “there  goes 
my  eight  hundred  and  there  goes  my 
circus.” 

“Well,”  Omar  concluded,  “I  told  you 
not  to  drag  me  into  the  circus  business, 
but  you  would  have  your  way.” 


You  know  how  the  young  folks  just 
love  a  good  story — 


The  Junior 
Classics 


H  ow  they’d  rather  listen  to  one  than  eat,  or  play,  or  sleep 
— how  they  beg  you,  sometimes,  to  tell  them  a 
story — to  read  to  them. 

They  will  read  something,  you  know,  and  it’s 
what  they  read  now  that  determines  what 
they  are  to  be.  It’s  their  heroes,  their 
ideals,  the  men  and  women  who  are 
made  to  seem  to  them  wonderful 
and  worthy  to  pattern  after,  that 
form  their  characters. 


It  is  in  appreciation  of  this 
truth  that  we  have  published 


Edited  by  famous  educators  and  containing  the  846  best  stories  for 
young  folks  from  all  the  literature  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard,  says  of  these  books: 


“The  boy  or  girl  who  becomes  familiar  with  the  charming  tales  and  poems  of  THE  JUNIOR 
CLASSICS  will  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  literature  and  history  that  will  be  of  high 
value  either  in  school  or  home  work.  Here  are  the  real  elements  of  imaginative  narration, 
poetry  and  ethics,  which  should  enter  into  the  education  of  every  English-speaking  child.” 


DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 

A  wonderful  little  book  has  been  written  about  the  set.  It 
tells  how  all  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  literature  have  been 
gathered  together  in  ten  beautiful  volumes — how  you  may 
have  them  for  your  own  young  folks- just  the  stories  and 
poems  that  are  best  adapted  to  form  character,  to  make 
school  work  easier,  to  insure  success. 

Use  the  Coupon — NOW 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY  Co1- 1-31-20 

416  W.  13th  Street,  New  York  City 

Send  me  free  and  without  obligation 
THE  JUNIOR  CLASSICS  booklet. 

Name . 

Address . 


Accountancy 

— “Making  Ready” — 

Free  Booklet 

Tax  liabilities  are  determined  from  ac¬ 
counting  facts — every  business  man  is 
compelled  by  law  to  ascertain  and  state  his 
taxes  on  the  basis  of  financial  transactions. 

Aside  from  taxation,  expenses  are  analyzed,  leaks 
disclosed,  and  profitable  business  promoted  by 
sound  accounting.  Knowledge  of  Accountancy- 
specific,  exact  knowledge— and  proper  bookkeeping 
records  and  methods  are  indispensable  to  every 
business  man  and  organization 

Test  the  Pace  Course  in  Accountancy  by  Exten¬ 
sion  through  the  mails  (same  subjects  and  instructors 
as  in  Pace  Resident  Schools)  by  means  of  a  month’s 
trial  instruction  for  $7— no  obligation  to  continue. 
Send  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  ‘‘MAKING 
READY,”  a  32-page  booklet  explaining  the  post¬ 
war  relation  between  taxation  and  Accountancy 

PACE  &  PACE,  Department  18 

Hudson  Terminal  30  Church  St.,  N.Y. 


LEARN  THE 
AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS 


Great  opportunities  for  trained  men  as 
Motor  Experts,*  Shop  Foremen,  Licensed 
Chauffeurs,  or  in  business  for  yourself. 

T  CAN  EARN 

Y  ■111  $100  to  $400 
JL  \  /  Per  Month 

You  learn  here  by  putting  on  overalls  and 
doing  the  actual  work,  under  expert  instruc¬ 
tors.  By  this  method  you  cannot  fail.  If 
you  have  yearned  for  a  future  where  you  can 
make  big  money— here  it  is. 

Write  TO  DA  Y  for  information 

BUFFALO  AUTO  SCHOOL 

Deot.  119,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


SCHOOL  OF  AUTO  “TRACTOR-AVIATION 
55  SWEEMETBIOO.  KANSAS  CITY,  l-IO.  J 


Auto  and  Tractor  Mechanic 
Earn  $100  to  $400  a  Month 

Young  man,  are  you 
mechanically  inclined? 

Come  to  the  Sweeney 
School.  Learn  to  be 
an  expert.  I  teach 
with  tools  not  books. 

Do  the  work  yourself, 
that’s  the  secret  of  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

of  practical  training  by  which  6,000  * 
soldiers  were  trained  for  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  over  20,000  expert 
mechanics.  Learn  in  a  few  weeks;  no  previous 
experience  necessary. 

PPPP  Write  today  for  illustrated  free  catalog 
IlltC  showing  hundreds  of  pictures  men 
working  in  new  Milliou  Dollar  Trade  School. 

LEARN  A  TRADE 


=  Do  You  Like 
To  Use  Tools? 

Turn  This  Valuable  Talent 
Into  Earning  Power — Now 

There  is  an  urgent  demand  at 
good  salaries  for  men  who  have 
a  natural  liking  for  mechanical 
work.  We  have  more  calls  than 
we  can  fill.  Hundreds  of  begin¬ 
ners  are  in  three  months’  time  earning  from  $35  to 
$125  a  week.  You  can  earn  while  you  learn. 
Mechanical  Dentistry  is  a  pleasant  and  dignified 
profession — only  ordinary  education  required;  very 
little  book  study— just  practical  work.  No  charge 
for  equipment.  Write  for  free  catalog  No.  i'A. 

B  O  D  E  E  smech  anicaiT  DENTISTRY 


NEW  YORK 
15  W.<*4=St 


PHILADELPHIA 
15 1?  and  Walnut  Sts. 


BROOKLYN 
!5Flatbush  Ave 


Faultl 


Pajamas  and  Night  Shirt: 

“The  NIGHTwear  of  a  Nation!” 

Exceeds  Expectations 


REG' D 
TRADE 
MARK 


E.  ROSENFELD  &  CO.  BALTIMORE  6c  NEW  YORK 


Mental  Equipment  of  Officers 
and  Men  during  the  War 

Superior  5%  0  man  in  70) 


Good 


Average  6  Lower 


bj% 


During  the  war  the  ability  oj  our  officer*  anil  men  was 
rigidly  tested  by  a  rwy  psychologists.  J'he  results  oj  these 
tests  are  shown  above.  Out  of  those  examined  only  1  out 
of  every  20,  or  51,  received  the  highest  mental  rating. 


W hy  only  1 

IN  the  tests  recently  conducted  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  to  determine  the  ability  of  sobers  and 
officers  it  was  found  that  only  5  per  cent  had  the 
mental  background  necessary  to  hold  the  big  jobs 
in  the  army. 

Among  our  millions  of  fighting  men  the  pick  of 
America’s  manhood,  only  1  man  in  20  had  the  im¬ 
agination,  the  poise,  the  command  of  tacts,  the 
source  demanded  to  hold  first-rank  positions. 

No  army  in  the  world  has  ever  been  more  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  civilian  population  than  the  dratt 
divisions  of  the  United  States.  Which  is  the  same 
as  saying  that  what  was  true  with  the  army  is  true 
of  all  Americans  today. 

Only  1  man  in  20  is  mentally  equipped  to  lead, 
to  bear  the  big  responsibilities,  to  reap  the  big  re¬ 
wards.  Of  all  the  men  and  women  who  go  about 
their  daily  tasks,  only  1  in  20  has  prepared  himself 
to  achieve  a  full  measure  of  success. 

Somehow  the  rest,  even  those  that  started  with 
the  same  advantages,  stay  on  behind. 

Think  of  the  hundreds  of  men  and  women  you  know 
who  can  think  of  nothing  and  talk  of  nothing  but 
the  routine  of  their  own  homes  or  of  their  own  busi¬ 
ness— whose  originality  and  imagination  have  be¬ 
come  deadened  through  a  lack  of  outside  interests. 
Then  in  contrast  picture  those  few  you  know  who 
are  attaining  the  full  measure  of  leadership. 


Men  and  women  you  admire 

Somehow,  these  few  manage  to  push  across  that 
deadline  which  divides  mediocrity  from  success. 
They  have  at  their  command  new  ideas  which  en¬ 
able  them  to  give  individuality  to  all  they  say  and 
do.  They  have  a  varied  mental  background — a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

Their  opinions  invariably  draw  attention.  They 
are  always  listened  to.  In  business  and  in  life  these 
men  and  women  stamp  success  upon  everything 
they  touch. 

And  why?  What  makes  them  different? 

There  is  just  one  answer.  They  have  learned  what 
every  successful  man  and  woman  must  learn  that 
neither  the  greatest  natural  ability  nor  the  most 
thorough  business  knowledge  can  carry  far  in  life, 
UNLESS  a  wide  knoivledge  of  the  world  goes 
with  it. 

Even  in  their  busiest  days  they  have  always 
made  time  to  broaden  their  viewpoint  by  worth¬ 
while  reading  and  thinking — even  if  only  to  study 
for  a  few  moments  the  reproduction  of  a  famous 
picture,  or  to  read  a  few  pages  of  some  great  dis¬ 
covery  of  science,  some  epoch-making  event  in  his¬ 
tory,  the  account  of  some  activity  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  or  of  some  great  man’s  achievement. 

For  just  such  men  and  women  as  these — too  busy 
to  devote  hours  to  study,  yet  eager  to  know  the 
value  of  the  stimulus  of  new  ideas,  the  Mentor  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  founded. 

It  was  seven  years  ago  that  the  Mentor  Associa- 


man  in  20  stood  the  test 


Even  at  till-  age  nl'  sixty  Andrew  Canonic  still 
hail  a  •private  tutor,  to  help  him  pain  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world  that,  lay  outside  his  business 


tion  started  with  the  idea  that  everyone  has  time 
to  “learn  one  new  thing  every  day.”  Today  the 
fact  that  its  membership  list  has  quickly  doubled, 
trebled,  quadrupled  in  size,  confirms  the  correctness 
of  that  belief.  Its  members  represent  the  progres¬ 
sive  element  in  every  branch  of  American  life. 

Men  prominent  in  finance,  commerce,  the  arts  or 
professions — and  women  distinguished  in  social  and 
educational  fields,  have  joined  the  Mentor  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  chief  executive  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corpo¬ 
ration,  the  wife  of  a  nationally  known  financier,  a 
celebrated  American  novelist,  a  noted  jurist,  the 
rector  of  a  large  New  Tork  Church,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  the  most  widely  known  watch  in  the  world 
— these  are  the  types  of  meii  and  women  that  find 
in  the  Mentor  Association  just  the  inspiration  and 
ideas  they  need  most. 

What  membership  in  the  Mentor  Association  brings 

The  Mentor  Association  combines  an  information 
service  with  a  skilfully  directed  course  of  general 
reading.  This  Service  Department  offers  you  as¬ 
sistance  in  preparing  material  for  club  and  school 
work.  Each  issue  of  the  Mentor  presents  material 
on  interesting  subjects,  which  you  can  read  by  ex¬ 
pending  just  a  few  minutes  each  day.  In  short, 
the  Mentor  Association  with  its  plan  to  teach  one 
new  thing  daily  is  a  means  of  making  leisure  mo¬ 
ments  count  in  busy  people’s  lives. 

A  year’s  membership  in  the  Mentor  Association 
entitles  you  to  the  following: 

1 _ “The  Mentor” — published  twice  each  month — 

24  numbers  in  a  year— ably  and  engagingly 
written,  clearly  and  thoroughly  illustrated. 
Each  number  gives  a  concise,  clear  and  enter¬ 
taining  exposition  on  some  subject  in 

History  Music  Nature  Travel 
Literature  Art  Science  Biography 


2 —  Six  prints  (914  x  7)  made  by  the  best  roto¬ 
gravure  process  in  deep  sepia  tones  accom¬ 
pany  each  Mentor.  Thus  at  the  end  of  a  year  you 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  illustra¬ 
tions  of  great  works  of  art,  scenes,  and  central 
characters,  all  mentioned  in  Mentor  articles. 

3 —  Answers  by  the  Mentor  Association  staff  ex¬ 
perts  to  questions  on  travel,  literature,  his¬ 
tory,  nature,  music,  art,  or  science — any  ques¬ 
tion  that  comes  within  the  Mentor’s  scope. 

4 —  Suggestive  outlines  for  club  papers  and  pro¬ 
grams,  and  plans  for  individual  reading. 

You  will  begin  to  find  what  the  Mentor  Associa¬ 
tion  can  do  for  you  even  after  a  few  months’  mem¬ 
bership.  You  will  discover,  like  thousands  of  other 
members,  that  you  are  developing  a  livelier  im¬ 
agination, 'a  broader  vision  to  apply  to  your  busi¬ 
ness  and  your  daily  life. 

You  will  find  that  you  are  growing  more  inter¬ 
esting  to  yourself  and  other  people.  Your  ability 
to  talk  on  subjects  worth  your  while  will  bring  you 
new  attention — new  friendships. 

The  poise,  the  self-confidence  that  invariably  ac- 
companies  a  broad  mental  background,  you,  too,  can 
acquire  through  the  Mentor  Association. 

No  money — just  the  coupon 

We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  what  the  Mentor 
Association  will  do  for  you  and  your  family.  For¬ 
ward  only  the  coupon,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  Mentor  in  accordance  with  the  special  offer 
outlined  in  the  coupon.  Fill  out  the  coupon  now 
and  receive  all  that  the  Mentor  Association  has  in 
store  for  you. 

THE  MENTOR  ASSOCIATION 
114-116  East  Sixteenth  Street,  New  'li  ork  City,  N.  T. 


the  mentor  association 

114-116  East  16th  St. 

Dept.  27,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

^YouTplan  to  "Learn  One  Thing  Every  Day"  through 
the  Mentor  appeals  to  me.  You  may  enroi  me  as  a 
member  of  the  Mentor  Association  for  one  >  ear  (price 
$4  00)  The  membership  entitles  me  to  24  numbers 
of  ■  the  Mentor,  containing  144  prints  made  by  th 
rotogravure  process,  and  hundreds  of  PaSes  o 
authoritatively  written  articles,  The  membership  wdl  afford 
me.  without  charge,  the  privileges  of  the  persona 
service  departments  as  outlined  in  youi  otter. 
remit  my  first  payment  of  $1.00  upon  receipt  of  him 
random  bill  and  the  balance  in  three  monthly  pay- 
nients  of  SI  00  each.  If,  after  I  receive  the  first  cop> 
of  the'  Mentor.  I  am  not  satisfied  and  notify  you 
within  ten  days,  vou  are  to  cancel  my  subscription, 
and  I*1  wifi  pay ‘you’ 10  cents  (V2  the  regular  copy  price) 
for  the  issue  sent  me. 
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What  Brunswick  Means 

In  the  Realm  of  Music 

In  Phonographs,  it  means  a  bettered  method  of  reproduction 
In  Records,  it  means  interpretations  by  noted  directors 


W  HEN  phonograph  advances  appeared 
to  be  at  a  stand-still,  it  rested  with* the 
House  of  Brunswick  to  come  out  with  some¬ 
thing  new. 

This,  as  you  remember,  created  a  sen¬ 
sation  several  years  ago.  Since  that  time 
thousands  and  thousands  of  music  lovers  the 

nation  over  have 
Brunswicks  in 
their  homes. 
There  is  no 
doubt  but  that 
Brunswicks 
have  set  new 
standards. 

First,  The 
Brunswick  in¬ 
troduced  the 
Ultona.  Of  the 
major  phono¬ 
graphs  it  was  the 
first  thereby  to 
offer  an  instru¬ 
ment  which 
played  ail  rec¬ 
ords. 

Until  the 
coming  of  1  he 
Brunswick  one 
usually  had  to  be  content  with  a  single  make 
of  records. 

This  meant  that  many  favorite  selections 
had  to  be  foregone. 

A  Universal  Verdict 

Music  lovers  everywhere  hailed  the  idea 
of  an  all-record  Brunswick.  This  meant 
that  every  artist  could  be  heard  without 
restriction. 

The  Ultona  was  a  revelation.  At  the 
turn  of  the  hand  it  presented  to  each  make 
of  record  the  proper  diaphragm,  the  proper 
needle.  It  brought  fullness  of  tone,  clarity 
of  expression,  and  faithful  rendition,  and  all 
according  to  the  requirements  of  each  make 
of  record. 


In  Many  Models 


The  Ultona 

Then  came  as  a  second  advancement  the 
Brunswick  Tone  Amplifier. 

This  overcame  problems  which  had  wor¬ 
ried  acousticians  for  years.  We  abandoned 
all  use  of  metal  in  the  throat  of  the  Bruns¬ 
wick  Phonograph.  We  moulded  rare  woods 
and  thus  by  adopting  the  violin  principle, 
tone  waves  could  vibrate  scientifically  with¬ 
out  the  restrictions  of  a  cast-metal  throat. 

This  was  a  master  stroke.  It  brought 
tone  qualities  hitherto  lost.  It  brought  sur¬ 
prises  to  everyone  who  neard  I'he  Brunswick. 

Our  favorite  method  of  selling  Bruns¬ 
wicks,  as  it  is  today,  was  to  let  the  hearer 
decide  for  himself.  Any  ear — not  necessarily 
musically  trained —can  detect  the  superiority 
of  The  Brunswick. 


The  Tone  Amplifier 


l'he  Brunswick  Method  of  Reproduction 
is  appreciated  everywhere.  In  four  years, 
The  Brunswick  has  taken  a  position  all  its 
own.  And  all  because  we  invite  people  to 
decide  by  comparison. 

A  Triumph  in  Records 

After  long  preparation,  we  announce 
Brunswick  Records.  With  our  history,  you 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  they  would  not 
follow  the  ordinary. 

Just  as  Brunswick  brought  a  new  idea 
into  phonographic  reproduction,  so  have  we 
now  brought  a  new  idea  into  record-making. 

Here  is  the  secret.  Each  Brunswick 
Record  is  interpreted 
by  a  noted  director. 

Thus,  we  unite  the 
talent  of  the  artist 
with  the  genius  of 
thecomposer.  Thus, 
we  provide  a  factor 
usually  overlooked  in 
the  recording  studio. 

Thus,  we  attain  the 
utmost  from  the 
artist  and  simultane¬ 
ously  develop  musi¬ 
cal  selections  as  they  would  be  directed  by 
the  composers. 

It  brings  a  new  guiding  hand  into  record 
making,  and  everyone  who  has  heard 
Brunswick  Records  notes  the  improvement. 

We  want  you  to  judge  Brunswick 
Records  just  as  you  have  judged  Brunswick 
Phonographs.  We  invite  comparisons.  Hear 
your  favorite  selection  on  a  Brunswick 
Record  and  compare  it  with  what  you  have 
heard  before.  See  if  you  agree  that  we  have 
brought  you  something  better. 

Before  you  decide  which  phonograph 
and  which  record,  hear  these  Brunswick 
offerings. 

A  Brunswick  dealer  will  gladly  assist  you 
in  coming  to  a  decision. 


Brunswick  Records 
—  a  third  triumph 


ffinmawick 


PHONOGRAPHS 


THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  623-633  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

Branch  Houses  in  Principal  Cities  of  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada  Canadian  Distributors:  Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Co.,  819  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 
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By 

MARK 

SULLIVAN 


WILL  A  SPIRITUAL  MOVEMENT  APPEAR? 


YOU  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  follow¬ 
ing  the  war  that  we  are  going  to  get  some 
kind  of  religious  revival;  that  some  great 
spiritual  leader  is  about  to  emerge;  that,  in 
one  form  or  another,  and  under  one  leader  or  an¬ 
other,  the  world  is  going  to  receive  some  sort  of 
spiritual  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  that  the  war 
has  entailed.  For  the  most  part,  these  prophecies 
and  aspirations  are  mere  rhetoric  and  oratory.  They 
are  not  set  down  in  any  orderly  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect.  They  do  not  appeal  to  reason,  but  to 
emotion.  An  orator  will  raise  his  confident  hand 
on  high,  and  roll  his  eyes  toward  the  clouds,  and 
declare  that  not  a  life  was  lost  in  vain,  not  a  pain 
was  endured  in  vain,  that  just  ahead  of  us  there 
is  a  spiritual  awakening  which  will  make  the 
world  a  happier  and  better  place  than  it  ever  was 
before  and  which  will  repay  us  for  all  that  the 
war  cost  us. 

Whenever  I  hear  anybody  talk  like  that  I  become 
alert,  for  if  there  is  anything  of  that  kind  ahead 
of  us  it  is  obviously  the  most  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  the  universe.  And  so  I  listen  to  see 
if  any  of  these  prophets  has  a  line  of  reasoning  to 
support  the  hope  he  is  giving  to  the  world — even  so 
relatively  feeble  a  line  of  reasoning  as  tracing  the 
analogy  to  what  came  after  the  other  great  wars 
of  history.  In  the  bulk  of  cases  I  am  disappointed. 

In  the  bulk  of  cases  there  is  no  reasoning  what¬ 
ever.  It  is  just  a  lazy  or  charlatan  use  of  emotional 
words,  words  whose  mere  sound  creates  agreeable 
emotions  in  human  breasts.  Once  in  a  while  this 
sort  of  thing  comes  from  a  man  as  the  powerful  and 
earnest  expression  of  blind  faith,  and  as  such  you 
can  respect  it  without  reserve.  In  the  context,  and 
associated  with  the  personality  of  a  man  who  has 
this  kind  of  faith,  there  is  something  inspiring  about 
such  an  assertion  of  confident  conviction.  But  even 


“rp HE  capacity  and  disposition  just 
now  to  respond  to  spiritual  leader¬ 
ship  are  enormous.  Let  the  right  leader 
show  himself,  let  the  man  appear  who 
happens  to  have  the  right  qualities  of 
personality,  and  the  world  will  thrust 
prophecy  upon  him.” — Mark  Sullivan. 

at  the  best  this  is  apt  to  be  faith  without  works. 
And  too  frequently  this  sort  of  prophecy  does  not 
differ  one  whit  from  the  spirit  in  which  we  tell  a 
little  boy  to  stop  crying  and  a  good  fairy  will  bring 
him  a  bow  and  arrow  for  a  Christmas  present;  or 
the  spirit  in  which  a  lazy  man  says:  “Every  day’ll 
be  Sunday  by  and  by”;  or  the  indolent  optimism 
which  can  dismiss  the  consequences  of  an  utterly 
horrible  mistake  with  a  phrase  to  the  effect  that 
“Everything  happens  for  the  best.” 

There  is  a  lot  of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  it  gets  us 
nowhere.  Indeed,  to  say  merely  that  it  gets  us  no¬ 
where  is  greatly  to  understate  its  undesirability. 
For  fatalistic  optimism  can  be  seriously  and  actively 
harmful.  It  lifts  the  job  of  making  this  world  a 
better  and  happier  place  off  our  own  shoulders 
and  leaves  it  all  to  some  vague  power,  human  or 
divine. 

Unquestionably,  if  we  all  set  about  the  business  of 
making  the  world  happier  and  better  through  our 
own  efforts,  we  shall  presently  discover  that  we  are 
receiving  divine  help.  But  I  don’t  know  any  theology, 
even  among  the  pagans,  which  would  justify  the  form 
and  spirit  of  a  good  many  of  the  assertions  that  I 
have  heard,  many  of  them  from  Christian  pulpits, 
to  the  effect  that  the  world  is  about  to  receive,  from 


outside  itself,  a  great  spiritual  benefit.  That  kind 
of  talk  has  a  certain  limited  usefulness;  it  can  serve 
as  anodyne  for  sorely  wounded  hearts,  as  a  hypo¬ 
dermic  of  morphia  for  human  souls  in  acute  distress; 
but  aside  from  that  it  has  no  usefulness  whatever, 
and  does  have  serious  possibilities  of  harm. 

But  while  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  this  kind 
of  gypsy  fortune  telling  about  a  great  stroke  of 
spiritual  good  luck  next  week  or  next  year,  never¬ 
theless  I  think  there  is  sound  justification  for  enter¬ 
taining  the  expectation  of  a  spiritual  phenomenon 
in  the  world. 

On  this  point,  of  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  get, 
through  talking  with  people  or  through  reading,  the 
best  statement  of  the  case  came  out  in  the  course 
of  a  conversation  with  a  friend  whose  identity  is  of 
no  particular  importance  here,  except  to  say  that 
he  is  one  of  the  wisest  of  living  men,  and  that  his 
point  of  view  about  most  things  is  scientific.  We 
had  been  discussing  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the 
human  race,  setting  down  the  losses  and  the  gains, 
and  trying  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  net  result 
to  the  universe.  We  agreed  that  in  any  such  account¬ 
ing  it  is  necessary  to  include  at  least  the  possibility 
of  a  great  spiritual  phenomenon,  or  the  appearance 
of  a  great  spiritual  leader.  On  this  point  my  friend 
put  the  results  of  his  thinking  in  this  way: 

We  all  know,  he  said,  that  there  is  a  law  of  na¬ 
ture  to  the  effect  that  any  extraordinary  or  un¬ 
precedented  phenomenon  is  always  followed  by  a 
corresponding  phenomenon.  It  may  be  so  simple  a 
thing  as  an  unusually  heavy  rainfall,  or  a  very  dry 
season. 

Each  of  these  phenomena  is  followed  by  its  cor¬ 
responding  phenomenon  in  the  shape  of  good  crops 
or  bad  crops,  heavy  foliage  or  scant  foliage.  Our 
intelligence  and  our  investigations  have  not  gone 
far  enough  to  enable  us  always  to  put  our  hands 
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on  these  correspondences,  but  science  has  identified 
enough  of  them  to  make  us  confident  that  the  law  is 
there.  Any  extraordinary  phenomenon  must  have  an 
extraordinary  result  corresponding  to  it.  One  of  the 
great  discoveries  in  this  line  was  b  ranklin  s  demon¬ 
stration  that  thunder  and  lightning  are  phenomena 
which  follow  and  ai-e  caused  by  an  extraordinary  con¬ 
gestion  of  electricity  in  one  part  of  the  atmosphere. 

Now,  if  you  assent  to  the  law,  its  application  to 
the  facts  of  the  war  is  put  in  this  way:  The  one 
great,  unprecedented  phenomenon  that  has  happened 
to  the  human  race  during  the  past  five  years  is  that 
more  people  have  been  killed — many  times  more 
than  ever  were  killed  before  in  the  same  length  of 
time.  You  can  express  this  in  either  of  two  ways: 
If  you  are  a  materialist,  you  can  express  it  by  say¬ 
ing  that  during  the  last  five  years,  on  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  area  of  land  in  Europe,  there  has  been 
a  greater  release  of  spiritual  energy,  a  greater 
“setting  free,”  as  scientists  say,  of  spiritual  energy 
than  ever  occurred  before;  an  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  congestion  and  explosion  of  free 
spiritual  energy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are 
a  person  of  orthodox  religion,  you  will  express  it 
by  saying  that  there  has  been  a  greater  migration 
of  souls  from  this  world  to  the  next  than  ever 
occurred  befoi’e;  that  an  unpi'ecedented  multitude 
of  souls  from  this  world  has  just  arrived  in  the 
next. 

That  being  the  unprecedented  phenomenon  which 
undeniably  has  happened,  the  inference,  if  you 
accept  the  law,  is  that  we  shall  soon  see  a  corre¬ 
sponding  phenomenon,  and  that  this  coming  phe¬ 
nomenon  will  be  spiritual  in  character. 

Conan  Doyle  Converted 

THAT  is  the  idea.  It  is  not  easy  to  express,  and 
I  have  taken  pains  to  try  to  make  it  clear.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  thoughts 
that  I  have  come  across  recently,  and  it  could  turn 
out  to  be  one  of  the  most  important.  It  is  very  well 
worth  thinking  about.  Of  course  I  should  not  want 
to  press  it  too  far.  It  is  in  a  field  where  reason  and 
mysticism  overlap,  a  field  where  it  is  easy  to  be  too 
venturesome  in  assumption. 

I  leave  it  to  the  public  with  the  assurance  that 
the  person  who  conceived  it  is  a  man  of  sure¬ 
footed  and  exact  scholarship,  whose  interests  are 
as  much  in  the  field  of  engineering  as  in  specula¬ 
tive  philosophy. 

If  the  idea  is  sound,  and  if  we  are  to  have  a 
spiritual  phenomenon  as  a  result  of  this  setting  free 
of  so  much  spiritual  energy  on  the  battle  fields, 
then  there  is  one  possibility  which  ought  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  any  consideration  of  the  forms  which  this 
spiritual  phenomenon  might  take:  If  the  spiritual 
energy  released  by  the  deaths  of  all  these  men  on 
the  battle  field  goes  into  the  general  reservoir  of 
all  spiritual  energy,  then  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  babies  who  are  equipped  with 
spirit  from  that  reservoir — the  babies  who  have  re¬ 
cently  been  born — should  possess  an  unusually  large 
endowment  of  spiritual  qualities.  If  we  accept  this 
assumption,  then  the  babies  born  about  this  time 
ought  to  be  the  subject  of  even  extraordinary  con¬ 
cern  on  the  part  of  all  of  us. 

However,  as  I  said  before,  fascinating  as  this 
field  must  be  to  thoughtful  persons,  it  is  one  into 


which  you  cannot  go  too  far  and  still  keep  your 
feet  on  the  ground. 

All  England  just  now  is  talking  about  spiritual¬ 
ism,  and  reading  books  about  it,  and  going  to 
plays  about  it,  and  attending  seances,  and  writ¬ 
ing  down  its  experiences.  I  have  befox-e  me  a  cata¬ 
logue  from  a  London  publisher  which  is  headed 
“Notable  Books  on  a  Dominant  Theme.”  The  “domi¬ 
nant  theme”  is  spiritualism,  or  “spiritism,”  as  it  is 
occasionally  called  over  there,  and  the  list  of  books 
includes  a  large  number  of  such  titles  as  “After 
Death,”  “Reveille  in  the  Life  Beyond,”  “The  Evi¬ 
dence  for  Survival  of  Memox’y  and  Affection  After 
Death,”  “Do  They  Still  Live?”  “How  to  Speak  with 
the  Dead.” 

All  these  titles  are  more  or  less  literal  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  idea  of  communication  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  the  receipt  by  living  persons 
of  messages  from  relatives  or  friends  who  have  died. 
The  belief  in  this  sort  of  thing  has  become  one  of 
the  most  obvious  of  contemporax-y  phenomena  in 
England. 

It  was  given  an  impetus  about  three  years  ago 
by  the  assertion  on  the  part  of  a  distinguished  sci 
entist,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  that  he  had  received  mes¬ 
sages  from  his  son  who  had  x’ecently  been  killed  in 
the  war. 

Within  the  past  few  months  the  idea  has  been 
powerfully  pushed  forward  by  the  action  of  a  uni¬ 
versally  well-known  author,  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle, 
who  came  out  with  an  impassioned  book  in  which  he 
announced  his  complete  conversion  from  a  decidedly 
skeptical  materialism  to  passionate  belief  in  the 
idea  that  the  dead  can  and  do  send  messages  to 
the  living.  Sir  Arthur  is  so  popular  a  man,  so 
big  a  man — big  in  every  respect — so  honest  and 
wholesome  and  hearty  a  man,  that  his  unqualified 
indorsement,  and  his  active  enlistment  among  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  the  propagandists,  was  found 
to  arrest  general  attention  and  make  spiritualism 
the  cult  it  has  become  in  England.  And  since 
a  thing  can  hardly  become  so  universal  in  Eng¬ 
land  without  ultimately  crossing  the  ocean  and 
infecting  us,  we  in  America  can  expect  with  fair 
certainty  that  within  a  few  months  or  a  year  we 
shall  be  heai'ing  and  reading  and  talking  a  good 
deal  about  spiritualism  and  seances  and  messages 
from  the  dead.  That  being  likely,  it  will  be  useful 
to  make  some  things  about  this  phenomenon  clear. 

Coordinating  the  Common  Good 

THIS  wave  of  spiritualism  in  England  is  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  following  the  war,  and  it  is  caused  by 
the  war.  But  it  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  I  have 
in  mind  as  the  subject  of  this  article.  While  it 
goes  by  the  name  of  spiritualism,  it  has  little  to  do 
with  what  I  have  been  discussing  as  a  spiritual  phe¬ 
nomenon. 

It  is  spiritualism,  but  it  is  not  spiritual.  Its 
devotees  speak  of  it  as  a  religion,  and  think  of 
themselves  as  having  been  through  a  religious  expe¬ 
rience  when  they  have  embraced  it;  but  embi'acing 
spiritualism  is  a  long  way  from  any  true  religious 
experience  of  the  sort  that  is  likely  to  do  much  good 
to  the  world  in  its  present  need. 

All  there  is  to  this  wave  of  spiritualism  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  this:  More  than  half  the  people  in  England 
—this  figure  is  literal— have  lost  sons,  husbands, 
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brothers,  or  fathers  in  the  war;  have  lost  them 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  poignancy. 

If  to  sons  and  brothers  and  husbands  and  fathers 
you  add  cousins  and  friends,  then  every  human  being 
in  England  has  been  bereaved.  Under  this  condi¬ 
tion  there  is  a  universal  wish  to  hear  from  the 
dead,  a  wish  which  in  the  aggregate  has  enormous 
psychological  power. 

Under  the  familiar  law  that  the  great  bulk  of 
people  build  their  beliefs  not  on  their  reason  but 
on  their  wishes,  a  large  part  of  England  proceeds 
to  believe  that  messages  are  coming  through  from 
the  dead. 

Everything  gives  evidence  that  it  is  the  war  and 
England’s  despair  over  her  lost  sons  that  account 
for  this  spread  of  spiritualism.  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  speaks  of  it  as  “a  direct,  undeniable  message 
from  beyond  ...  to  the  human  race  at  the  time  of 
its  greatest  affliction.”  Again,  in  speaking  of  his 
own  conversion,  he  says:  “But  the  war  came,  and 
when  the  war  came  it  brought  earnestness  into  all 
our  souls  and  made  us  look  closely  at  our  own  be¬ 
liefs  and  reassess  their  values.”  And  a  book  pub¬ 
lisher  reveals  his  keen  commercial  sense  of  the  heart 
of  this  movement  when,  in  advertising  a  book  en¬ 
titled  “Reveille  in  the  Life  Beyond,”  he  says:  “All 
who  are  suffering  the  irreparable  loneliness  which 
the  war  has  brought  to  so  many  will  find  here  cour¬ 
age  and  solace.” 

This  spread  of  spiritualism  throughout  England 
has  one  true  and  legitimate  characteristic  of  the 
formal  religions:  it  does  affirm  and  even  emphasize 
belief  in  a  future  life.  But  that  is  about  as  far  as  it 
goes  toward  religion,  and  that,  standing  alone,  is 
not  going  very  far.  Even  the  most  primitive  forms 
of  religion  among  the  savages  include  that.  Seen 
truly,  and  standing  alone,  spiritualism,  in  its  more 
common  form — the  form  in  which  all  cruder  minds 
cling  to  it — is  a  kind  of  self-indulgence.  The  thing 
which  at  the  moment  you  want  more  than  you  want 
anything  else  is  to  hear  from  your  dead,  and  so  you 
embrace  a  cult  which  promises  to  give  you  that. 
That  is  very  far  from  the  thing  that  I  am  talking 
about  as  a  religious  l’evival,  or  some  other  form  of 
spiritual  movement,  following  the  war. 

What  I  have  ixx  mind  is  a  movement  which  would 
call  out  and  coordinate  and  give  expression  to  the 
coixnnon  good  in  man,  a  movement  of  self-discipline 
and  self-sacrifice,  not  of  self-indulgence. 

if  this  world  is  to  get  any  benefit  from  the  war  in 
the  shape  of  a  spii'itual  phenomenon,  it  must  come 
as  a  movement  which  calls  for  the  giving  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  of  something  to  this  woi’ld,  not  the  receiv¬ 
ing  of  something  from  another  world  regardless  of 
effort  or  deserving  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 

Psychic  Power  Surely  Exists 

SPIRITUALISM  can  furnish  consolation  and 
l’esignation  to  a  certain  type  of  mind,  but  a 
thing  that  stops  there  is  a  poor  sort  of  spiritual 
movement;  and  it  is  certainly  complimenting  it  lav¬ 
ishly  to  permit  it  to  go  by  the  name  of  religion. 

What  the  world  just  now  calls  for  is  moral  energy, 
and  indulgence  in  spiritualism  may  often  be  a  kind 

of  moral  opiate.  . 

In  saying  all  this  about  spiritualism,  it  is  not 
meant  to  discourage  inquiry  into  psychic  phe¬ 
nomena.  ( Continued  on  page  36) 
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THE  first  colony  in  America  was  not 
planted  in  Virginia  or  near  Plymouth 
Rock!  Christopher  Columbus  planted  it  on 
the  island  of  Hispaniola,  now  known  by  its 
older  name  of  Haiti.  After  centuries  of  mis¬ 
rule  the  slaves  rose,  cast  out  France  and 
Spain,  and  established  the  first  free  negro 
state  in  the  world.  Haiti  to-day  is  a  country 
of  incredible  surprises:  of  adventure,  war¬ 
fare,  and  romance  of  a  kind  new  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  fiction.  And  this  is  a  novel  of  a  new 
type  too;  author  and  artist  went  together 
to  Haiti,  at  Collier’s  request,  and  returned 
ivith  well-filled  notebooks.  You  will  find  it 
one  of  the  most  unu-sual  and  interesting 
stories  you  have  ever  read.  And  if,  at 
times,  the  adventures  of  its  young  Ameri¬ 
can  hero  seem  more  remarkable  than  any¬ 
thing  that  might  befall  in  far-off  India  or 
Asia,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  story 
is  founded  on  fact  and  laid  for  the  most 
part  in  a  country  in  our  own  national  front 
yard — nearer,  in  fact,  to  our  oivn  shores  than 
is  Washington  to  Chicago. 

By 

WILLIAM  ALMON  WOLFF 
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STEPHEN  THAYER,  looking-  like  an  arctic  ex¬ 
plorer,  stepped  gingerly  from  the  low  roadster 
in  which  Jimmy  Sheldon  had  driven  him  out  to 
Maybrook.  An  enormous  fur  coat  covered  him 
from  head  to  foot;  other  layers  of  clothes  and  wraps 
had  done  what  they  could  to  protect  him.  He  grinned 
as  he  took  a  couple  of  tentative  steps. 

“All  right  so  far,  Jim,”  he  said.  “I  was  afraid 
my  foot  might  break  off,  the  way  it  felt.  Come  on — 
we  need  something  to  warm  us!” 

“Right!”  said  Sheldon.  “Lord  —  isn’t  it  great? 
Give  me  this  sort  of  weather  every  time!  Anyone 
who  wants  Florida  in  winter  can  have  it.” 

Behind  the  clubhouse  the  links  stretched  out, 
gleaming  white.  There  had  been  a  brief  thaw  the 
day  before;  the  light  rain  that  had  come  with  it  had 
turned  to  sleet;  a  bitter  frost  had  come  with  the 
shifting  of  the  wind  to  the  northwest.  Now  the 
whole  countryside  was  held  in  the  grip  of  zero 
weather.  Ice-coated  trees  and  shrubs;  upon  the 
snow  there  was  a  crust  that  threw  back  the  sun¬ 
light  as  a  huge  diamond  might  have  done. 

“Look  at  .it!”  said  Sheldon.  “My  Lord— just 
look  at  it!  And  you’d  have  stayed  in  six  inches  of 
slush  in  town  if  I  hadn’t  dragged  you  away!” 

“Well,  I  came,  didn’t  I?”  said  Thayer.  He  looked 
troubled  for  a  moment;  seemed,  then,  to  throw  off 
whatever  cares  he  had.  “Rest  of  the  gang  here, 
d’you. suppose?  If  I’m  to  be  any  good  in  that  game 
to-morrow,  I’ve  got  to  get  out  on  the  pond.” 

“You’ll  be  all  right,”  said  Sheldon.  “We’ll  trim 
that  Country  Club  crowd  hands  down  now  that  you’re 
in  line.”  He  shaded  his  eyes  against  the  glare  and 
looked  down  the  hill  toward  the  frozen  lake  that  was, 
in  summer,  the  water  hazard  guarding  the  eighteenth 
green.  “Three  or  four  chaps  pushing  a  puck  around 
down  there  now,”  he  said.  “Can’t  see  who  they  are. 
We’ll  change  as  soon  as  it’s  safe,  eh?  Meanwhile —  ’ 
They  drank  what  had  been  brought  to  them — for 
the  strictly  medicinal  purpose  of  warding  off  evil 
effects  that  might  have  followed  their  chilly  ride. 
Either  of  them,  compelled  to  drive  forty  miles  in 
such  weather  in  an  open  motor,  would  have  appealed 
to  the  police.  It  had  been  their  pleasure  to  do  it,  how¬ 
ever,  and  that  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

FOR  Sheldon  it  was  all  ordinary  enough;  it  was 
all  a  matter  of  routine.  Thayer’s  case  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  This  sort  of  thing  had  been  his  rou¬ 
tine,  too,  not  so  long  ago.  Now  he  was  the  slave  of 
an  office  and  a  desk;  it  had  taken  all  of  Sheldon’s 
powers  of  persuasion  and  the  lulling  of  his  own 
conscience  to  bring  him  to  Maybrjoo1'  But,  after  all, 


few  things  could  be  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  victory  in  the  hockey 
game  with  the  Country  Club.  It 
wasn’t  just  that  a  good  deal  of 
money  would  change  hands  —  betting  was  always 
heavy  on  the  game.  Sentiment  was  involved.  This 
game  brought  about,  each  year,  a  renewal  of  college 
associations  and  rivalries.  Thayer  would  play  with 
men  who  had  been  his  team  mates — and  against  them. 
There  would  be  men  on  the  ice  who  faced  him 
in  other  days.  Oh,  it  was  a  very  special  occasion, 
indeed.  Martin  Flood  would  understand  that,  of 
course;  would  realize  that  it  was  pretty  hard  to 
tear  up  all  the  roots  of  one’s  life  at  once.  And  his 
conscience  didn’t  trouble  him  much  about  Bradshaw. 
He  had  telephoned  repeatedly,  and,  failing,  in  the 
end,  to  reach  him,  had  dictated  a  letter. 

Once  or  twice,  during  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
Thayer  thought,  remorsefully,  of  the  Bradshaw  mat¬ 
ter.  It  had  been  important;  he  knew  that.  But  the 
delight  of  being  on  the  ice  again,  of  cutting  across 
to  intercept  the  puck;  the  thrill  that  came  when  a 
long  shot  for  goal  went  home;  the  good  talk,  later, 
as  he  bathed  and  dressed  for  the  evening— oh,  hang 
Bradshaw  and  business!  One  only  lived  once,  and 
age  came  soon  enough. 

He  played  bridge  till  late,  and  discovered  a  new 
zest  in  playing  for  stakes  just  a  little  larger  than 
he  had  any  business  to  consider.  He  won,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened;  he  would  have  enjoyed  the  game  nearly  as 
much  had  he  lost.  There  was  a  thrill  about  it  that 
he  had  never  felt  before,  when  it  literally  hadn’t 
mattered  whether  he  won  or  lost.  Now  it  did  matter. 
If  he  lost  much,  it  meant  that  he  would  have  to  forego 
some  luxuries,  some  comforts. 

Oh,  altogether,  Thayer  could  think  of  few  happier 
times  than  that  week-end  at  Maybrook.  It  was  holi¬ 
day  for  him;  that  was  what  set  it  apart,  of  course, 
from  a  score  of  similar  occasions  that  held  place  in 
his  memories.  He  enjoyed  himself  precisely  as  does 
a  schoolboy  who  has  played  truant  to  go  fishing — to 
whom  there  is  no  particular  excitement  about  the  same 
sport  on  a  Saturday  aften^n,  when  it  is  lawful. 

Maybrook  won  handsr*/le]v  at  hockey;  Thayer  was 


“You’ve  cost  me  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,” 
said  Flood.  “You’ve  cost  yourself — your  future!” 


by  way  of  being  the  hero  of  the  game.  Partly  be¬ 
cause  of  that,  partly  because  these  Maybrook  people, 
who  had  known  and  liked  him  since  his  birth,  had 
seen  him  so  little  of  late,  much  was  made  of  him  at 
the  dance  on  Saturday  night.  He  had  his  choice  of 
partners;  he  was,  pardonably,  a  little  flushed  with 
triumph  as  the  evening  wore  on  to  its  little  climax 
of  gayety. 

And  *hen  a  shocking,  a  disconcerting,  thing  hap¬ 
pened.  lie  had  been  sent  to  some  retreat  to  find  a 
girl’s  handkerchief,  her  fan — something  she  had  lost. 
As  he  made  his  way  back  to  her  he  heard  his  own 
name;  sheer  instinct  halted  him,  though  the  idea  of 
eavesdropping,  of  course,  simply  didn’t  occur  to  him. 

“Steve  Thayer?  My  dear — he’s  wonderful!  Isn’t 
it  a  shame  about  him?” 

He  caught  the  murmur  of  another  girl’s  voice. 

“Why — I  thought  everyone  knew!  His  father  was 
supposed  to  be  immensely  rich.  But  when  he  died 
it  turned  out  that  there  was  nothing.  Of  course, 
we’re  all  crazy  about  Steve — but  as  for  thinking  of 
him  seriously!  Well,  my  dear — when  it  comes  to 
that  you  want  a  man  who  has  some  chance  to  amount 
to  something— not  one  who  depends  on  his  friends!” 

THAYER  was  angry,  and  amused,  and  disturbed, 
all  at  once.  He  knew  the  girl  who  had  spoken — 
a  newcomer  in  Maybrook,  who  called  him  Mr. 
Thayer  to  his  face,  and  always  would.  No  one  need 
take  her  seriously.  And  still — even  she  wouldn’t 
talk  in  such  a  fashion  unless  she  had  some  reason. 
Others  must  have  said  things  she  could  twist  and 
distort  into  such  an  arraignment  of  him.  He  was 
rather  white  when  he  returned  glove  or  fan  to  its 
owner.  After  all,  when  you  heard  anyone — oh,  any¬ 
one  at  all — speak  of  you  like  that,  it  was  a  pretty 
good  idea  to  make  sure  there  was  no  excuse  for  them 
before  you  grew  angry. 

It  had  seemed  all  right.  His  father’s  death  had 
been  a  shock  in  so  many  ways.  For  one  thing,  i 
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Thayer  brought  along  Mike,  whose  opinion  of  Haiti  was  not  high— perhaps  the  bull  terrier  guessed  that  Haitians  are  queer  about  dogs 


hadn’t  seemed  possible  that  a  man  so  young,  so  vig¬ 
orous,  so  full  of  life  and  energy,  should  stop  so 
abruptly.  And  then  the  discovery  that  his  father’s 
affairs  were  so  hopelessly  involved  had  dazed  him. 
Had  John  Thayer  lived  another  year,  everything 
would  have  been  all  right — Martin  Flood,  and  the 
lawyers,  and-  all  his  friends,  had  said  that. 

He  hadn’t  known  just  what  to  do.  Martin  Flood, 
offering  him  work,  had  solved  his  problem.  Pei’haps 
he  hadn’t  been  brilliantly  successful,  but  he  had 
done  his  best.  And  he  had  had  no  training  for  busi¬ 
ness;  his  instincts  weren’t  commercial  ones.  He  had 
had  sense  enough  to  recognize  that  his  talent  for 
drawing  would  never  grow  to  the  point  that  would 
make  him  an  artist.  But,  even  so,  he  hadn’t  felt  dis¬ 
posed  to  try  to  make  money,  when  he  was  going  to 
have  more  than  he  could  hope  to  spend. 

He  had,  really,  been  pretty  well  pleased  with 
himself  since  accepting  Flood’s  offer.  It  hadn’t 
been  easy,  altogether.  He  had  had  to  change  his 
whole  way  of  living.  Cutting  down  his  expenses  to 
fit  his  new  income  had  been,  relatively,  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter.  It  simply  didn’t  occur  to  him  that  he  could  go 
into  debt;  he  inherited  from  his  father  the  absolute 
conviction  that  you  went  without  a  thing  unless  you 
could  pay  for  it.  And  he  had  been  brought  up  with 
so  absolute  a  disregard  for  money  that  he  had  no 
false  pride.  It  didn’t  humiliate  him  to  have  to  say 
he  couldn’t  afford  to  have  or  do  something;  he  said  it 
frankly,  as  a  matter  of  course,  expecting  whoever 
heard  him  to  meet  him  in  the  same  spirit — which,  in 
the  main,  they  did. 

It  was  the  necessity  of  giving  up  his  time  to 
some  one  else  that  upset  him  most.  He  had  to  de¬ 
cline  invitations  because  his  duties  kept  him  in  his 
office.  Often  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  njight  as 
profitably,  to  both  Flood  and  himself,  have  been  off 
on  a  yacht,  or  playing  golf,  or  motoring.  He  was  in 
Flood’s  own  office;  he  was  one  of  half  a  dozen  young 
men  who  might,  for  want  of  a  more  exact  name,  be 
called  secretaries,  who  were  with  that  business  giant 
at  the  center  of  his  activities,  in  New  York.  Flood 
controlled  railways,  mines,  lands,  factories.  Only  he 
himself  could  have  given,  at  any  moment,  a  full 
statement  of  his  own  activities. 

THAYER’S  duties  were  more  important  than  lie 
knew.  Flood  gave  him  specific  instructions; 
counted,  to  an  extent  that  would  have  surprised 
Thayer,  upon  his  personality.  This  matter  of  Brad¬ 
shaw  was  fairly  typical.  Flood,  busy  in  a  dozen 
directions,  wanted  something  of  Bradshaw;  wanted 
him  to  serve  as  a  director  in  a  reorganization.  Con¬ 
siderable  interests  were  involved;  so  much  Thayer 
knew.  Bradshaw  hesitated.  Thayer  considered  him¬ 
self  little  more  than  a  messenger;  never  dreamed 
that  Bradshaw  might  be  moved  by  his  manner  in 
delivering  Flood’s  message. 

Yet  it  was  so,  and  on  Monday  morning  he  was 
forced  to  realize  something  of  the  truth.  He  hadn’t 
been  at  his  desk  half  an  hour  when  he  was  called 
to  Flood’s  room. 

Flood,  big,  ruddy  of  cheek,  iron-gray  above  the 
temples,  stared  at  him  with  eyes  as  cold  as  steel. 
There  was  a  sparkling  light  in  those  eyes;  it  ema¬ 
nated  from  them  as  bits  of  gleaming  metal  fly  from 
a  bar  of  steel  that  is  being  ?ut. 
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“You  didn’t  wait  to  see  Bradshaw  on  Friday,”  he 
said.  “He  has  refused  to  do  what  I  want.  Why 
didn’t  you  see  him?” 

“I  kept  after  him  till  two  o’clock — ” 

“I  told  you  to  keep  after  him  until  you  saw  him — 
didn’t  I?” 

“They  told  me  at  his  office  he  wouldn’t  be  back 
until  to-day — ” 

“Never  trust  such  information.  You — ”  The 
man  flamed  suddenly;  Thayer  faced  real  anger,  in 
one  capable  of  making  it  effective,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life.  “You’ve  cost  me  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  That’s  nothing.  You’ve  cost  yourself — 
whatever  your  future  with  me  was  worth!  There 
are  men  rated  at  a  million  to-day  who  didn’t  stand 
as  high  with  me  five  years  ago  as  you  did  when 
you  came  in  here.” 

It  was  tone  and  manner,  rather  than  words,  that 
hardened  Thayer. 

“I’m  discharged,  then?”  he  said.  He  clipped  his 
words.  “I’m  sorry  I  misunderstood — ” 

“You  understood  perfectly.  Don’t  cloak  dis¬ 
honesty  with  that  cant  lie.  Certainly  you’re  dis¬ 
charged.  You’re  of  no  use  to  me.” 

THEY  faced  one  another.  Flood,  at  the  height 
of  his  anger,  had  risen.  Now  he  sank  back  into 
his  chair.  The  crest  of  his  fury  had  already 
passed.  It  was  not  regret  that  showed  in  his  eyes, 
but  a  sort  of  wonder.  He  looked  as  he  had  the  day 
Thayer  had  listened  to  his  plans  for  his  future, 
when  he  had  spoken  of  Thayer’s  father. 

“You’ve  failed  in  just  this  way  before,”  said 
Flood.  “I  can’t  depend  on  you.  That’s  why  I  can’t 
use  you.” 

“I— I’m  afraid  that’s  true,”  said  Thayer.  He  re¬ 
sponded  instantly  to  the  softer  tone  in  Flood’s 
voice.  “I  am  sorry.  I — I  guess  I  took  a  chance — ” 
“That’s  better,”  said  Flood.  “But — I  don’t  take 
back  what  I’ve  said.  I  can’t  depend  on  you.  I  hate 
to  turn  you  off.  There’s  good  stuff  in  you — your 
father  couldn’t  have  left  you  without  some  of  his 
own  quality.  H’m!  Here!” 

His  eyes  gleamed  again. 

“Do  you  want  another  chance?  I’ve  got  one.  A 
long  way  from  here.  In  a  place  where  you  won’t  get 
invitations  every  day  that  it  hurts  you  to  turn  down. 
It’s  an  outside  chance— men  with  twice  your  equip¬ 
ment  have  failed — ” 

“What  is  it?” 

“I’m  like  every  other  man  who  has  a  good  many 
irons  in  the  fire.  I  pick  cold  ashes  sometimes  in¬ 
stead  of  live  coals.  I’m  in  the  Federal  Railway  in 
Haiti — the  nigger  republic  in  the  West  Indies.  I’m 
one  of  a  group  of  damned  fools  who  underwrote  the 
Haitian  bond  issue  that  built  the  line— as  much  of  it 
as  is  built.  Haiti  has  defaulted  in  interest  pay¬ 
ments.  The  line’s  not  earning  its  upkeep  charges. 
Brainerd,  our  director  general  down  there,  has  re¬ 
signed.  You  can  go  down  and  try  to  succeed  where 
he  has  failed.  The  other  bondholders  have  left  the 
mess  to  me.  Will  you  try?” 

Thayer  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears.  It  was 
the  sort  of  chance  he  had  longed  for  when  Flood 
had  first  sent  for  him. 


‘Yes!”  he  said.  .L 

‘All  right.  You’ll  your  instructions  from 


Hyatt.  Sail  on  the  first  boat.  I’ll  write  you  more 
fully.  Good-by.” 

Hyatt,  that  silent,  watchful  man  who  was  Flood’s 
right  hand,  saw  Thayer  later  in  the  day.  Briefly, 
dispassionately,  he  gave  him  his  orders.  Thayer 
was  to  take  the  first  boat,  proceed  to  Port  au  Prince, 
relieve  Brainerd,  take  charge  of  the  railway,  do  all 
things  that  were  needful.  He  was  to  report  fully. 
Further  instructions,  should  they  prove  to  be  neces¬ 
sary,  he  would  receive  by  cable  or  by  mail. 

Thayer  felt  as  he  always  did  after  a  talk  with 
Hyatt.  The  man  was  so  precise,  so  dispassionate,  so 
aloof,  that  he  seemed  less  than  human.  Thayer  had 
asked  questions;  Hyatt  had  done  nothing  so  positive 
as  to  ignoi-e  them  even.  For  him  the  questions 
simply  hadn’t  existed  at  all.  Thayer,  excited,  his 
hopes  raised  after  the  first  serious  feeling  of  failure 
he  had  ever  known  had  come  to  him  from  Flood’s 
anger,  was  disposed  to  be  enthusiastic.  Hyatt 
dashed  cold  water  upon  him,  but  its  effects  wore  off. 
He  ended  the  day  in  an  orgy  of  buying.  He  needed 
tropical  clothes,  new  riding  things — all  the  things 
one  would  want  in  the  tropics. 

By  evening  he  was  tremendously  excited  and 
pleased.  It  was  pleasant  to  be  able  to  wander  about, 
meeting  people,  and  say,  casually:  “Oh,  I’m  off  to 
Haiti  on  Saturday!  Wes — going  down  for  Mr. 
Flood.  I’m  to  be  in  charge  of  the  railway  there.” 

His  title  was  impressive.  And  he  pictured  a  tropi¬ 
cal  paradise.  There’d  be  a  club  for  white  folk — he 
knew  that  Haiti  was  populated  almost  entirely  by 
negroes.  But  consular  and  diplomatic  officials,  mer¬ 
chants,  holders  of  concessions — there  must  be  an 
American  or  European  colony. 

“Good  Heavens!”  he  told  Jimmy  Sheldon.  “Talk 
about  being  kicked  upstairs!  This  is  the  sort  of 
thing  I’ve  always  wanted.  Think  of  it!  I’ll  be  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  clubhouse  veranda,  drinking  pegs,  while 
you’re  freezing  up  here.” 

SHELDON  was  disposed  to  be  conscience-stricken. 
“It’s  all  right,”  he  said.  “But  if  I  hadn’t  chev¬ 
ied  you  into  cutting  your  shop  for  that  hockey 
match — ” 

“Forget  it,”  said  Thayer.  “If  it  hadn’t  been  that, 
it  would  have  been  something  else.  I  needed  this, 
Jimmy.  I — well,  it’s  not  so  darned  pleasant  to  re¬ 
member  the  way  Mr.  Flood  talked  to  me,  but  I’m 
going  to  remember  it,  just  the  same.  I  wasn’t  han¬ 
dling  things  right.  But  I  think  I  shall  now.  And 
he’s  certainly  put  it  up  to  me  to  do  just  that.  Good 
Lord— Haiti!  And  a  really  big  executive  job!  I 
wonder  if  he  meant  to  let  me  have  it  all  the  time?” 

“Maybe,”  said  Sheldon.  “Haiti?  Don’t  know  much 
about  it.  All  those  places  about  the  same,  though,  I 
suppose.  Sort  of  thing  Kipling  writes  about?  Pretty 
girls  to  flirt  with — tennis — polo — riding?” 

“That’s  the  idea,”  said  Thayer.  “And  a  private 
car  to  travel  in.  I’m  beginning  to  see  something- 
in  a  life  of  toil,  Jimmy.” 

He  was  too  busy,  before  the  Colon  bore  him  down 
the  bay  on  Saturday,  to  find  out  much  about  Haiti. 
Shopping  took  up  a  good  deal  of  time.  There  were 
farewell  parties ;  calls  to  be  paid ;  all  sorts  of  minor 
matters  that  required  attention.  He  took  a  particu¬ 
lar  delight  in  calling  on  the  girl  who  had  expressed 
so  poor  an  opinion  of  (Continued  on  page  26) 
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THE  LARK  AND  THE  OWL 

By  MAUD  YOUNGER 


“  Don’t 
Penrose, 


THERE  is  time  in  plenty  to 
speculate  on  irrelevant  matters 
while  one  awaits  the  passage  of 
an  amendment  through  Con¬ 
gress.  Like  a  pattern  woven  through 
the  years  during  which  I  shoved  on 
the  shuttle  that  finally  dragged  our 
national  suffrage  amendment  through 
committees,  subcommittees,  and  both 
Houses,  were  long  meditative  houis 
spent  in  offices,  galleries,  halls,  and 
the  Marble  Room  of  the  Senate.  Many 
questions  of  the  how  and  why  and 
when  of  these  things  at  the  Capitol, 

and  so  in  the  nation. 

“Why,”  I  have  wondered,  does 
Representative  Pou  of  North  Carolina 
move  through  halls  of  state  so  rigidly, 
head  in  air,  neck  stiff,  looking  neither 
to  right  nor  left,  moving  as  one  piece, 
walking  always  warily?”  And  the 
answer  has  come:  because  he  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Rules  Committee.  At  first 
I  did  not  understand  what  that  had 
to  do  with  it.  He  told  me. 

“The  Rules  Committee,”  he  said  im¬ 
pressively,  standing  in  his  office  and 
addressing  me,  “is  a  very  important 
committee.  It  is  Custodian  of  the  Poli¬ 
cies  of  the  Administration.  It  con¬ 
trols  the  legislation  which  shall  come 
before  Congress.” 

And  so  it  is  the  Rules  Committee 
which  accounts  for  Mr.  Pou.  And 
that  point  settled,  my  mind  has  gone 
on  to  other  matters. 

“How  long,  for  instance,  could  Mr. 

Riordan  of  New  York  continue  to  vote 
against  the  suffrage  amendment,  hav¬ 
ing  already  committed  that  indis¬ 
cretion  seventeen  times  by  his  own 

count?”  . 

“When  is  the  evening  and  the 

morning  of  the  day  in  Congress? 

Great  light  was  thrown  upon  the  first  halt  ot 
this  last  question  by  Mr.  Caraway  of  Arkansas.  1 
was  on  my  way  one  Monday  afternoon  to  consult 
him  about  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  would 
meet  in  the  morning.  The  elevator  stopped  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  House  Office  Building,  and  theie 
he  stood,  round  and  beneficent,  hatted  and  over- 
coated,  with  two  constituents.  They  were  waiting 

for  the  elevator  to  go  down.  .  „„  _  .  , 

“When  can  I  see  you  in  the  morning?  I  asked, 
hastily  changing  plans. 

“Eight  o’clock.” 

“Eight  o’clock?”  I  gasped,  thinking 
of  congressmen,  not  of  Arkansas 
farmers. 

“I  can  be  here  at  seven.” 

“Eight  will  do,”  I  hastened  to  as¬ 
sure  him. 

Not  to  appear  as 
a  novice  in  early 
rising,  I  was  on 
hand  at  7.45. 
Everything  was 
ashen  with  dawn. 
The  marble  build¬ 
ing  was  grayish 
white,  the  elm 
trees  grayish 
brown,  six  colored 
women  scrubbing 
the  corridors,  gray¬ 
ish  black. 

Early  as  it  was, 
footprints  on  the 
fresh  scrubbing  be¬ 
trayed  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  congress¬ 
men.  The  farming 
representation  had 
risen  with  the 
lark,  and  though 
there  were  no  cows 
to  milk  nor  stock 
to  feed  in  Wash- 
‘God  save  the  taxpayer!”  ington,  it  arrived 
cried  Senator  Smoot  at  the  accustomed 


ern  life,  and  the  troubles  of  his  floor 
leadership,  he  has  to  begin  early  to 
get  all  his  troubles  in. 

I  met  him  once,  carefully  picking 
patent-leather  steps  between  sloppy 
places  as  though  he  were  dodging 
chuck  holes  in  the  Big  Horn  Basin. 


you  believe  suffrage  is  inevitable?”  “So  is  death,”  said  Senator 
fanning  himself  sadly.  "But  we  don’t  rush  to  embrace  it 


hour  to  do  the  chores  for  the  people.  The  day  in 
Congress  does  not  dawn  in  the  East,  but  m  the  W^st 
and  South,  those  great  agricultural  areas  where  eyes 
open  with  the  eye  of  the  sun. 

And  so,  early  as  I  was,  Mr.  Caraway  was  before 
me.  He  was  sorting  mail  when  I  arrived.  He  is  in¬ 
clined  to  stoutness.  He  has  not  much  hair,  but  he 
makes  it  go  as  far  as  possible.  It  goes  all  the  way 
from  his  left  ear  across  to  his  right  ear,  leaving- 
light  brown  tracks  over  what  might  otherwise  be 
a  pinkish  waste. 

He  has  keen  insight  into  men  and  movements  and 
a  dry  humor.  His  philosophy  is  scaled  to  farming 
communities  where  people  have  room  to  turn  around. 
Complex  problems  of  city  life,  balance  between  gioup 
and  group,  the  influx  of  women  into  industry,  being 
remote  from  Arkansas,  were  remote  from  Mr.  Cara¬ 
way  until  he  came  to  Washington.  But  rising  with 
the"  lark  and  reaching  his  office  in  early  morn,  he 
has  time  to  think  things  over  before  clerk  or  stenog¬ 
rapher  appears.  . 

A  very  timely  herald  of  dawn  is  Mr.  White  of 
Kansas.  '  He  is  not  only  early,  but  he  is  thoroughly 
concentrated  before  most  people 
have  chosen  between  grapefruit 
and  orange  juice  for  breakfast.  I 
found  him  once  so  concentrated  at 
7.35  that  I  had  to  come  quite  near 
to  get  his  attention.  When  I  spoke 
his  white  head  jerked  up  from  over 
the  mail  at  his  desk,  his  expression 
startled.  I  asked  how  he  stood  on 
our  amendment. 

“For  it — strong  as  horse-radish, 
was  his  concentrated  reply.  I  tried 
to  think  of  something  strong  to 
thank  him  with,  like  garlic,  but, 
having  disposed  of  me  along  with 
horse-radish,  he  reconcentrated  on 
his  papers. 

Even  Mr.  Mondell  of  Wyoming, 
majority  floor  leader,  is  down  be¬ 
fore  the  suds  dry  off  the  floors. 

With  the  sturdiness  of  his  farming 
youth,  the  briskness  of  hisKtsiness 
manhood,  the  geniality  oCbis  West- 


A  Nonskid  Senator 

WAS  standing  in  the  rotunda  one 
morning  early  wondering  what  ef¬ 
fect  its  simple  beauty  had  upon  our 
lawmakers. 

Mr.  Sinnott  of  Oregon  came  into 
the  building. 

“You  are  early,”  said  I. 

“Up  with  the  lark,”  said  he,  staring 
from  under  his  soft  hat  at  the  encir¬ 
cling  columns  and  arches. 

I  remarked  upon  the  beauty  of  white 
marble  at  dawn. 

“Oh,”  he  said,  and  started  as  though 
he  saw  it  for  the  first  time.  “Oh — ‘I 
dreamt  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls.’  ”  And 
having  thus  risen  to  greet  art  he 
turned,  relieved,  to  enter  the  elevator 
which  went  down. 

Over  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol 
Senator  Jones,  “Yakima  Jones”  of 
Washington,  is  both  early  and  regu¬ 
lar.  He  climbs  four  flights  of  steps 
before  elevator  boys  are  abroad  with 
the  same  gusto  that  he  might  tackle 
the  side  of  a  native  mountain. 

Large  and  solid-looking,  he  has 
trapped  and  hunted  and  camped  out 
of  doors  in  the  West.  Slow  and  clear 
in  thought,  he  does  his  own  thinking 
in  the  East. 

“Well,”  he  says  when  approached, 
and  looking  around  as  one  who  antici¬ 
pates  complications  and  scents  a  trap. 
You  then  unfold  a  wonderful  plan 
pivoting  on  him.  He  is  to  rise  in  the  Senate  and 
demand  action  on  the  Suffrage  Amendment  to  insist 
that  the  committee  shall  report  it  out,  that  the  Se 

ate  shall  not  adjourn  until— 

“Wait!”  he  interrupts.  “You  always  come  at  me 
so  suddenly.  I  must  have  time  to  think.  I  can’t  be 
rushed  into  things.” 

He  looks  at  you  with  kindly,  perturbed  eyes  as 
though  the  whole  world  of  trouble  had  walked  into 
his  office  and  sat  down  in  his  big  leather  chair. 

He  cannot  be  rushed  into  things,  not  being  bui 
that  way.  •  As  in  pioneer  days,  he  still  pauses  at  the 
crossroads  to  see  where  the  wagon  tracks  go.  ,  That 
is  apt  to  be  a  safe  way.  Then  he  heaves  himself 
to  his  toes  and  looks  over  a  mountain  top  to  see 
where  he  will  come  out.  Having  seen  and  consid¬ 
ered  and  decided,  he  surges  sturdily  toward  his  goa. 
just  as  he  climbs  those  four  flights  of  steps  while  the 
morning  still  is  gray.  (Continued  on  paye  48 1 


-No!  ”  declared  Senator  Hale,  “and  you  can  tell  everybody’’ 
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Beginning  a  New  Series  of  Stories  of  America’s  Latest  El  Dorado — The  Oil  Fields  of  Texas 


TWO  clouds  of  dust  on  the  lone 
prairie.  From  the  swirling  alkali 
of  the  nearer  fog  emerged  a  roan 
horse  and  rider — Ole  Crow  Lip- 
pett,  so  called  because  in  an  earlier  day  no  blacker 
hair  or  beard  distinguished  the  head  of  any  man 
from  the  Little  Neches  to  the  Keechi  Hills.  Ole 
Crow’s  hirsute  adornment  now  evidenced  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  time — and  dust. 

He  watched  the  approaching  dust  nimbus  with 
interest.  A  prairie  schooner,  drawn  by  a  dejected 
mule  and  a  humiliated  mare  driven  by  a  defeated 
man,  occupied  by  a  faded  woman  and  six  colorless 
children,  and  followed  by  a  trio  of  lean  and  hungry 
hounds,  drew  from  the  dust. 

Ole  Crow  recognized  the  driver.  “Howdy,  Hank!” 
he  exclaimed,  reining  the  roan. 

The  wagon  came  to  a  creaking  halt  and  the  driver 
returned  the  salute:  “Howdy,  Crow?” 

“Which  way  you  travelin’?”  asked  the  driver. 

“I’m  aleavin’  this  dang-blasted  kentry.” 

“Leavin’,  be  ye?” 

“Yep.  Hit  ain’t  never  goin’  to  rain  heah  no  mo’, 
a-tall,”  drawled  the  man  discouragedly.  “An’  me 
an’  the  ole  woman  an’  the  kids  is  atrailin’  back  to 
her  folks  in  Arkinsaw.” 

“Quittin’,  air  ye?”  asked  Ole  Crow  reproachfully. 
“No,  I’m  beat!”  admitted  the  traveler.  “You 
couldn’t  call  it  quittin’  when  even  the  frogs  air  leav¬ 
in’.  Couldn’t  blame  ’em.  Some  uv  ’em  air  three  year 
ole  an’  ain’t  never  even  larned  how  to  swim!” 

“That  ain’t  nothin’,”  declared  the  rider.  “I  rid 
past  the  schoolhouse  while  ago,  an’  what  you  reckon 
I  seed?” 

“I  hain’t  no  idee,”  said  Hank  listlessly. 

“That  pasty-faced  teacher  that  come  out  here  for 
his  health — ” 

“The  lunger?”  interrupted  Hank. 

“Ya-as.” 

“Ain’t  no  chanst  for  ’im,  is  they?” 

The  driver  spoke  as  of  a  certainty. 

“I  dunno.  I’ve  seed  ’em  brung  heah  on  stretchers.  I 
tell  you  this  climate’ll  cure  anything,”  said  Ole  Crow. 

“Anything  but  the  blues,”  complained  the  exo¬ 
duster.  “It’s  too  danged  blue  fer  me.  Look  at  that 
sky.  Blue  as  hell!” — pointing  with  his  whipstock. 
“Not  a  fleck  in  it.  What  I  want  to  see  is  clouds — 
clouds  -omethin’  besides  dust.” 

■onsolately,  then,  remembering;  ;ome- 
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thing,  asked:  “What  wuz  it  you  seed  at  the  school- 
house,  Crow?” 

“Hit  was  right  funny,”  began  Lippett.  “The 
school-teacher  had  druv  the  bottom  of  his  tin  din¬ 
ner  bucket  full  of  holes  with  a  nail,  and  filled  it 
with  water  and  wuz  ashakin’  it  before  the  class, 
as  he  said,  to  dee-monstrate  the  phee-nomenon  of 
rain !” 

“He  ort  not  waste  water  thataway,”  commented 
the  dry  and  dusty  pilgrim.  “Wal,  we  got  to  be 
amovin’.  So  long,  Crow.” 

“So  long,  Hank.  Sorry  to  see  you  leavin’.” 

“Better  come  ’long  an’  git  the  sand  outer  your 
craw,”  invited  Hank.  “Dang’rus  here!  Some  day 
this  kentry’ll  curl  up  like  a  cinder  from  spontany- 
yus  combustion.” 

“Maybe  so,”  replied  Crow,  “but  me  an’  the  ole 
woman’ll  stick.  We’ve  sold  our  critters,  an’  ’twon’t 
take  much  feed  and  water  for  her  an’  me  ’long’s 
we  kin  git  our  chawin’  an’  dippin’.” 

The  man  showed  a  faint  interest.  “What’d  your 
critters  fetch  ye?”  he  asked,  reining  his  team. 

“Thutty  dollars  a  head.” 

“How much  you  paid  out  fer  feed  this  yeah,  Crow?” 

“  ’Bout  the  same  a  head,”  admitted  the  champion 
of  arid  lands. 

“Uh-huh,”  continued  the  mocker.  “An’  last  yeah 
feed  averaged  twenty-five  a  head,  an’  the  yeah  befo’ 
fifteen,  so  I  reckon  you  jest  give  a  mo’gage  on  the 
ranch  to  make  up  the  defee-cit.” 

“No,  just  made  a  new  mo’gage  every  year,”  said 
Ole  Crow  quietly. 

“Ranch  must  be  putty  well  kivvered  by  now. 
Reckon  you’ll  ever  git  them  plasters  off?” 

“Sure!”  exclaimed  Lippett  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  inveterate  booster.  “This  kentry’ll  come  agin, 
Hank.  There  ain’t  but  three  things  agin  it:  them’s 
lack  of  water,  excessive  heat,  and  a  pore  class  of 
citizenship.” 

The  caravan  resumed  its  toilsome  way. 

OLE  CROW  watched  it  until  it  mingled  with  the 
dust  of  the  horizory  then  he  looked  up  at  the 
sky  so  recently  ana.jibunatized  by  his  wayfaring 
friend,  shifted  his  tobac^,  and  apostrophized  as  fol¬ 


lows:  “Oh,  you  Blue  Sky,  you  may  not  be 
so  useful  for  irrigatin’  purposes,  but  gosh 
durn  if  you  ain’t  purty!” 

The  turquoise  skies  of  Texas! 

Poets  have  rhapsodized  over  scenes  less  beautiful; 
painters  have  spoiled  good  canvases  with  sights  less 
gorgeous.  Whether  seen  at  morn  splashed  with  the 
lemon  yellow  of  the  young  sun,  or  at  noon  floating 
with  clouds  fleecy  white,  or  at  eve  haloed  with  vic¬ 
tory  red  from  the  west,  one  finds  always  the  back¬ 
ground  of  cerulean  blue,  and  this  blue,  mingling  with 
the  yellow  and  the  white  and  the  red,  gives  opales¬ 
cent  shades  rare  and  ravishing. 

Small  wonder  that  the  Texan  loves  his  skies  and 
is  influenced  by  them.  This  colorful  overhead  is  re¬ 
flected  in  his  thinking,  in  his  acting,  in  his  speech, 
even  in  his  dress.  For  confirmation  of  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  one  needs  but  to  glance  into  the  show  win¬ 
dows  of  Dallas  or  Fort  Worth.  Costumes  are  there 
displayed  that  could  be  worn  with  perfect  impunity 
and  excellent  taste  on  the  streets  of  those  cities,  but 
should  one  venture  forth  in  the  more  sedate  Eastern 
centers  clad  in  the  same  rainbow  hues,  one  might 
attract  unwelcome  attention.  Recently  an  official  in 
woman’s  clubdom,  recognizing  this  fact,  tactfully 
warned  her  Texas  sisters,  on  the  eve  of  a  national 
gathering  in  the  East,  that  a  costume  considered 
correct  under  turquoise  skies  might  appear  bizarre 
under  skies  leaden  and  dull. 

Ole  Crow,  having  little  to  do  now  that  his  “critters” 
were  disposed  of,  had  started  out  that  afternoon  with 
the  intention  of  locating  an  additional  water  well 
on  his  six-section  ranch.  Following  his  conversation 
with  Hank,  he  bethought  him  of  his  mission  and 
drew  from  his  pocket  the  forked  stick  that  he  had 
cut  from  a  willow  tree  that  grew  on  a  tank  dam. 
He  rode  for  a  few  rods  adown  the  dusty  road  and 
drew  rein  at  a  spot  that  he  considered  propitious. 
Dismounting,  he  dropped  the  bridle  reins  over  the 
roan’s  head  and  proceeded  to  locate  the  well. 

There  are  several  methods  pf  locating  a  well:  by 
geology,  by  previous  wells,  by  hit-or-miss,  or  by 
water  witch.  Water  witch  is  by  far  the  most  popu¬ 
lar.  You  grasp  the  forked  ends  of  a  willow  branch 
firmly  in  each  hand,  the  crotch  pointing  upward; 
then  with  eyes  closed  you  walk  deliberately  forty 
paces.  If,  in  the  course  of  this  march,  you  cross 
an  underground  stream  of  water,  and  you  have  not 
previously  stumbled  into  a  prairie-dog  hole  and 


TURQUOISE  SKIES 


“Here’s  law  enough  for  me,”  said  Ole  Crow.  “You  just  leg  it  off’n  this  ranch  you  and  your  lease  both” 
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broken  your  neck,  the  switch  or  water  witch  will 
turn  in  your  hands  until  the  fork  points  directly 
downward.  The  water  is  there.  To  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  you  should  repeat  the  process  following 
another  line  of  march  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 
When  you  cross  the  underground  flow,  the  water 
witch  will  be  drawn  downward,  with  an  irresistible 
force,  so  that  if  you  attempt  to  restrain  it  you  will 
blister  your  hands.  Here,  at  the  intersection  of 
your  lines  of  march,  is  the  proper  place.  Mark  it. 

OLE  CROW  understood  this  technique  perfectly. 
He  marched  up  and  down,  east  and  west,  innu¬ 
merable  paces,  waiting  for  the  witch  to  detect 
the  water.  All  to  no  avail.  The  drought  of  the 
surface  seemed  to  extend  to  the  underground 
sources. 

Presently  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  back  over 
the  way  he  had  come.  A  half  mile  distant  he  again 
dismounted  and  gave  the  water  witch  another 
trial.  Busied  in  this  occupation,  he  did  not 
observe  the  approach  of  the  schoolmaster’s  gig 
until  the  latter  drew  up  alongside  the  road. 

“Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Lippett,”  called  the 
emaciated  young  man,  stopping  an  equally  ema¬ 
ciated  horse  attached  to  a  spindly,  two-wheeled 
gig- 

Ole  Crow  looked  up,  taking  in  the  young  man 
and  his  equipage  in  the  same  glance.  “Howdy, 
perfesser?  Whar’d  you  git  that  outfit?” 

“It  was  rather  too  much  of  a  walk  for  me 
from  my  shack  to  the  school,”  replied  the  young 
man,  “so  I  bought  this  horse  from  a  man  leaving 
the  country, and  one  of  my  patrons  loaned  me — ” 

Here  he  paused,  racked  by  a  spell  of  cough¬ 
ing.  His  slight  frame  quivered  from  the  effects 
of  the  paroxysms. 

“The  gig,”  he  finished  breathlessly.  “And 
what  are  you  doing,  Mr.  Lippett?” 

“Figgerin’  on  locatin’  a  water  well,”  replied 
the  old  man,  scratching  his  head  and  glancing 
at  the  switch  in  his  hand. 

“Not  with  that  branch,  surely?” 

“Yep!  Water  witch.  Surest  thing  on  earth! 

But  hit  won’t  work  to-day.” 

“Did  you  ever  try  geology?” 

“Never!  Don’t  none  of  them  switches  grow 
here’bouts.” 

“It  isn’t  a  switch  exactly,”  explained  the 
teacher ;  “it’s  more  rocks  and  soil  and  seams.  Now, 
if  I  were  looking  for  water,  I’d  try  yonder  in  that 
natural  depression.  You  see,  there  is  a  distinct 
outcropping  of  rock  which  indicates  internal  action 
of  some  kind.  And  if  you  look  further  on  the  horizon 
you  will  see  it  is  on  a  direct  line  with  a  good  well 
on  your  place  and  another  in  the  opposite  direction, 
on  Mr.  Jackman’s  ranch.” 

“Say,  that  sounds  reasonable,”  admitted  Ole  Crow. 
“Where’d  you  learn  sich,  young  feller?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  much  about  it,”  disclaimed  the 
young  man.  “I  had  a  course  in  geology  once,  and 
my  interest  in  the  subject  has  recently  been  renewed 
by  a  trip  I  made,  last  Saturday,  to  the  deep  well 
they  are  drilling  on  the  Foi'bes  ranch.” 

“Sa-ay,”  drawled  Ole  Crow,  “have  you  seed  that 
piece  of  foolishness?”  He  laughed  a  cackly  laugh. 
“Ole  Forbes,  ’stid  of  borin’  his  land  fer  ile,  oughter 
have  his  head  bored  fer  the  simples.” 

“I’m  not  so  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Lippett,”  coughed 
Adam  Brown.  “I’d  say  that  he  has  a  good  chance 
to  strike  oil.” 

“lie?” 

“Yes.” 

“Humph,”  said  Ole  Crow  contemptuously,  “I’ll  put 
all  the  ile  in  my  eye  that  he  finds  in  that  hole!” 

“Don’t  make  any  i-ash  promises,”  warned  the 
young  man.  “The  geology  is  good.” 

“Whaddy’  mean  by  good?”  demanded  Ole  Crow. 
“Well,  in  the  first  place,  they’ve  gone  through  a 
stratum  of  blue  shale.  That’s  a  good  indication, 
though  not  an  infallible  one.  But,  immediately  after¬ 
ward,  they  struck  black  lime,  which  is  excellent. 
Then  they  cased  off  a  flow  of  gas,  and  now  they’ve 
found  a  substance  which  looks  very  much  like  oil 
sand,  and,  unless  I  am  badly  mistaken,  that  well, 
if  properly  shot,  will  make  a  producer.” 

Ole  Crow  shook  his  head:  “Hit  may  be,  but  I’ll 
believe  they’s  ile  in  this  kentry  when  I  sees  it.” 

“You  may  see  it  sooner  than  you  expect,”  insisted 
the  young  scientist.  “You  are  on  a  direct  line  here 
with  the  mid-continent  field,  which  runs  diagonally 
in  a  northeasterly  and  southwesterly  direction.  This 
line  is  formed  of  a  distinct  anticline,  which  extends 
fi'om  eastern  Kansas,  through  Oklahoma  and  north¬ 
ern  and  western  Texas,  terminating  in  the  oil  fields 
of  Mexico.  Underneath  this  anticline  is  a  vast  lake 
of  oil.  It  has  been  tapped  in  many  places,  but  it  will 
be  tapped  in  many  more.” 


“You’re  sure  a  convincin’  talker,”  said  Ole  Crow 
admiringly. 

“Truth  is  convincing,  Mr.  Lippett." 

“An’  you  ’lows  ole  Forbes  is  got  ile?”  he  asked 
indulgently. 

“I  think  it  very  strongly.  In  fact,  I  was  so  much 
impressed  with  the  possibility  of  bringing  in  a 
gusher  that  I  urged  Mr.  Forbes  to  build  storage 
immediately.” 

“And  got  laughed  at  for  your  pains?” 

“Yes,  he  will  be  more  surpi’ised  than  you  when 
the  well  comes  in.” 


“Now.  if  I  were  looking  for  water  I'd  tr\  yonder;  it  is  in  a  direct  line  with  a  good  well" 


Again  the  young  man  was  r’ocked  by  a  paroxysm 
of  coughing.  “Well.  I  must  be  going,  Mr.  Lippett. 
If  I  stay  out  too  late,  it  seems  to  make  my  cough 
worse.  Good  day.” 

Adam  Brown  shook  the  l-eins  over  the  antiquated 
animal’s  back,  and  the  gig  ambled  away. 

“He’s  sure  smart,”  said  Ole  Crow,  following  the 
young  man  with  an  admiring  glance.  “Too  bad  ’bout 
that  cough.  Sa-ay!”  he  called  after  the  gig.  “Per¬ 
fesser!  Come  to  see  me  some  time  and  take  dinner. 
Me  an’  the  ole  woman’ll  be  proud  to  have  you.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Lippett,  I  will,”  returned  the 
teacher.  And,  coughing  again,  he  disappeared  in 
the  dust. 

Ole  Crow  caught  his  horse  and  rode  homeward. 

NEXT  day  a  miracle  happened  when  the  day  of 
miracles  was  past!  A  parched  and  desolate 
country  received  a  baptism  of  oil.  A  suffering 
and  desperate  people,  praying  for  moisture  from  the 
skies,  were  deluged  with  an  outpouring  from  the 
earth.  The  well  came  in ! 

The  news  spread  like  a  prairie  fire.  There  was 
no  keeping  it  secret.  Storage  facilities  had  not  been 
provided,  and  the  oil  ran  down  the  gullies,  proclaim¬ 
ing  its  presence  by  pungent  odor  and  blackish  color. 
The  natives  gathered  from  far  and  near.  The  hori¬ 
zon  was  black  with  wagons,,  carts,  and  flivvers. 
Ubiquitous  oil  scouts  flashed  the  news  to  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Wichita  Falls,  Fort  Worth,  and  Tulsa.  The 
trains  came  in  with  men  hanging  from  the  steps. 
One  enthusiastic  member  of  the  oil  fraternity,  miss¬ 
ing  the  last  train  out  of  Fort  Worth,  chartered  an 
airplane  and  reached  the  scene  in  advance  of  his  as¬ 
sociates.  By  night  of  the  second  day  a  small  city  of 
tents  and  shacks  had  sprung  up  on  the  Forbes  place, 
and  Ma  Forbes,  taking  advantage  of  the  main  chance, 
had  established  a  flapjack  factory7  which  promised 
to  outrival  the  old  man’s  well  as  a  producer  of  wealth. 

Following  the  flood,  as  in  days  of  old,  came 
the  grasshoppers,  devouring  everything  before  them. 
Grasshoppers?  Yea,  verily.  Though  better  known 
in  the  oil  age  as  stock  salesmen.  They7  were  those 
who  had  never  done  a  piece  of  productive  work  or 
contributed  in  any  way  to  the  public  weal,  but  sub¬ 
sisted  entirely  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people.  And 
their  ranks  were  augmented  by  native  derelicts,  dis¬ 
appointed  professional  men,  despondent  real-estate 


agents,  dejected  men  of  whatever  cult  or  trade.  All 
began  to  offer  stock  for  sale — and  sold  it  too. 

People  bought  stocks  who  had  never  dreamed  of 
gambling  before.  Staid  pillars  of  the  church  and 
members  of  the  ladies’  aid  were  bitten  and  straight¬ 
way  became  malignant.  Hard-working  men  and  des¬ 
titute  widows,  whom  nobody  ever  drea'med  of  having 
a  dollar  ahead,  lifted  stones  in  hearths  or  extracted 
socks  from  between  mattresses  and  produced  money 
which  they  eagerly  exchanged  for  crisp,  crinkly  cer¬ 
tificates.  Overworked  and  underpaid  school-teachers 
and  overpaid  and  underworked  day  laborers  invested 
alike  their  scanty  and  lavish  earnings.  Presidents 
of  banks  and  office  boys,  captains  of  industry  and 
factory  girls,  stenographers,  clerks,  salesmen,  and 
purchasing  agents  hearkened  to  the  siren. 

Some  of  the  stocks  made  good.  The  Susie  Bell 
sold  out  at  a  net  profit  of  20  to  1.  The  Greasepaint 
and  Buccaneers  paid  25  per  cent  dividends,  and  the 
Take-a-Chance  liquidated  100  per  cent  on  the  sale 
of  acreage  after  drilling  a  dry  hole.  These  successes 
were  advertised  far  and  wide,  and  the  orgy  of  specu¬ 
lation  increased.  The  wild  demand  for  stocks  created 
many  new  companies  of  dubious  value.  There  is  no 
denying  that  many  of  the  companies — most  of  them, 
in  fact — meant  well  and  hoped  to  pay  out,  but  when 
it  was  demonstrated  that  stock  would  sell  just  as 
readily  on  cheap  acreage,  remote  from  the  proved 
district,  as  upon  expensive  leases  contiguous  to  it, 
the  temptation  to  “clean  up”  often  overweighed  finer 
ethical  considerations. 

Everywhere  bright  yellow  Liberty  Bonds  were 
handed  out  in  exchange  for  certificates  of  blue  or 
pink  or  green.  Indeed,  the  hue  of  the  certificates 
sometimes  exerted  a  deeper  influence  over  the  pros¬ 
pective  buyer  than  the  value  of  the  properties  repre- 
sented  by  the  colorful  security. 

A  milliner  from  the  short-grass  country  arrived 
in  the  metropolis  for  the  season’s  marketing.  Before 
taking  a  car  for  the  wholesale  house  she  paused, 
in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel,  to  glance  at  the  oil  bulle¬ 
tins  posted  by  an  enterprising  broker.  The  inevi¬ 
table  grasshopper  chirped  at  her  elbow:  “Interested 
in  stocks?” 

“Somewhat,”  admitted  the  lady. 

“Like  to  show  the  ‘Peep  o’  Day.’  Finest  buy  on 
the  market.  Right  between  the  Forbes  and  another 
well  now  drilling.”  (Continued  on  pci yr  42) 
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'OU  Americans  have  all  the  money!” 

The  taxicab  driver,  or  madame,  who 
sells  you  a  newspaper  from  her  kiosk 
on  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  gives  it 
as  a  reason  for  not  making  change.  When  I 
spoke  to  a  Belgian  sitting  opposite  me  on  the  tram 
from  Paris  to  Boulogne,  and  to  an  Englishman  from 
Folkestone  to  London,  I  knew  what  was^coming. 

“You  Americans  have  all  the  money!” 

I  have  heard  it  from  peasants  and  manufacturers 
and  broken-down  noblemen  and  war  millionaires.  I 
have  heard  it  so  often  that  at  times  I  feel  rich  just 
because  I  am  American. 

Of  course  we  have  not  all  the  money.  There  was 
never  so  much  money— paper  money— floating  m 
Europe  as  to-day,  and  there  was  never,  m  modern 
times,  so  little  gold,  as  I  have  explained  in  my  first 
article.  It  is  the  fact  that  we  have  so  much  of  the 
world’s  gold  that  leads  to  the  bombardment  of  the 
American  with  this  catch  phrase. 

The  Allies  owe  our  Government  $9,000,000,000  in 
war  loans;  they  have  lost  billions  to  us  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  war  trade;  they  have  staggering  internal 
debts.  How  are  they  to  pay  back?  How  are  theY  t° 
meet  their  interest  charges,  which,  on  the  $9,000,- 
000,000  alone,  are  $450,000,000  a  year?  In  that 
$9,000,000,000  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States  has  a  stake  of  $90.  It  is  a  stake  con¬ 
nected  up  with  the  prosperity  of  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  in  Europe,  who  have  been  our  best 
customers. 

“Europe  simply  cannot  pay,”  some  pessimists, 
including  some  of  our  great  financiers,  have  de¬ 
clared  upon  their  return  from  abroad.  They  have 
pictured  Europe  bankrupt  and  in  chaos.  It  is 
easy  to  form  that  view. 

At  first  sight  the  prospect 
is  certainly  not  encouraging. 

Not  a  single  nation  in  Eu¬ 
rope  has  at  this  moment  an 
income  equal  to  its  outgo. 

All  are  borrowing  still  more 
money  to  meet  their  current 
obligations.  These  include 
France  and  Great  Britain, 
the  bulwarks  of  European 
credit.  I  shall  deal  with 
them,  and  particularly  with 
Great  Britain,,  where  the 
situation  is  more  developed 
than  in  France. 

“We  French  Always  Pay ” 

NOT  until  a  year  after 
the  armistice  did  the 
British  and  the  French 
publics  concentrate  their  at¬ 
tention  on  their  national 
ledgers.  They  were  thinking 
of  politics  and  annexations. 

They  were  going  on  the 
precedents  of  other  wars  in 
which  it  had  been  customary 
for  the  victor  to  collect  in¬ 
demnities  from  the  van¬ 
quished. 

“The  Germans  have  got  to 
pay  for  the  damage  they  have  done,”  thought  the 

publics.  .  ,  . 

The  statesmen  allowed  the  publics  to  go  on  thinking 
so  while  they  laid  indemnities  on  Germany;  while 
they  put  the  pincers  on  the  lemon.  If  they  knew 
that  it  was  a  dry  lemon,  they  did  not  say  so.  They 
had  enough  troubles  to  face  without  inviting  more. 

Now  they  can  no  longer  dodge  the  financial  ques¬ 
tion;  the  publics  are  forcing  it  upon  them.  For 
the  publics  have  found  out  that  before  the  losers 
can  pay  indemnities  they  must  earn  them.  The 
winners  must  very  largely  pay  their  own  debts,  and 
that  means  taxation. 

Foreign  news  bulks  less  and  less  in  Paris  and 
London  papers.  Internationalism  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  provincialism.  The  demobilized  soldier 
who  yesterday  was  fighting  a  battle  for  civiliza¬ 
tion,  to-day  is  fighting  a  battle  for  livelihood  which 
is  strictly  personal  and  local.  He  is  losing  his  inter¬ 
est  in  other  countries;  he  is  thinking  intensely 
about  his  own  country.  He  is  forgetting  about  the 
trouv’  of  Danzig,  Poland,  and  Jugoslavia,  Arme- 
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nia,  the  Ukraine,  and  Czechoslovakia.  He  has  no 
time  to  read  about  the  starving  people  of  Vienna 
who  have  not  enough  coal  to  run  their  street 
cars. 

His  problem  is  milk  at  25  cents  a  quart  and  trying 
to  crowd  into  a  packed  street  car  on  the  way  to  his 
morning’s  work  and  resisting  a  raise  in  his  rent. .  If 
other  peoples  are  starving,  he  inclines  to  the  view 
that  America  ought  to  feed  them.  America  has  the 
money  and  the  food. 

“What  about  the  League  of  Nations?”  you  ask 
him. 

He  blinks,  as  if  recalling  some  bit  of  ancient 
history. 

“I  suppose  that  will  come  along,”  he  says,  and 
changes  the  subject.  “The  thing  is  to  get  down  to 
business!” 

British  and  French  human  nature  may  be  differ¬ 
ent  from  American,  and  Esthonian  and  Finnish  hu¬ 
man  nature  still  different ;  but  it  is  much  alike  when 
it  faces  a  tax  bill  and  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
whether  on  the  Thames,  the  Volga,  or  the  Missis¬ 


sippi.  Never  was  the  world  nearer  akin  in  its 
problems  than  at  this  minute;  but  the  prob¬ 
lems  now  all  concern  a  personal  or  a  national 
house  ledger.  Every  man,  after  he  considers 
his  own  financial  affairs,  is  considering  those 
of  his  own  nation,  its  future  finances  and  prosperity. 
How  is  it  going  to  meet  its  bills?  Is  it  going  to  get 
its  share  of  trade? 

“You  Americans  have  all  the  money,”  said  a  hard¬ 
working  woman  who  had  started  a  little  restaurant 
in  Paris.  “But  we  will  pay  you  back — every  cent. 
There  are  hard  times  ahead  of  us,  but  we  will  pay. 
The  French  always  pay  their  debts.” 

After  Clemenceau? 

I  HAVE  talked  with  statesmen  and  financiers,  but 
none  was  so  brief  or  telling  in  his  words  as  this 
woman  who  was  determined  to  make  a  success  of 
her  little  business.  She  had  the  spirit  that  saved 
Paris  in  the  war.  The  war  was  over.  She  was  now 
to  win  a  new  victory — prosperity. 

The  spirit  that  stayed  the  Germans  at  Ypres  was 
in  the  London  bank  clerk  who  remarked  triumph¬ 
antly:  “Exchange  is  up  two  points  at  New  York 
this  morning!”  His  British  pride  was  engaged  in 
another  battle,  that  of  restoring  the  parity  of  the 
British  pound. 

I  have  not  met  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman 
who  had  any  thought  but  that  his  country  would 
pay  in  full.  This  ought  to  be  said  at  once;  to  be 
set  against  what  follows. 

We  fought  to  save  the  world  for  democracy. 
The  British  and  the  French  democracies,  being 
saved  and  in  the  saddle,  are  going  to  give  their 

statesmen  a  hard  task  for 
some  time  to  come.  It  is 
no  new  story  to  Americans 
that  political  leaders  become 
habituated  to  war  extrava¬ 
gance.  What  was  a  matter 
of  a  few  hundred  millions? 
Float  more  loans,  or  issue 
more  treasury  notes!  After 
the  war  the  statesmen  kept 
on  with  the  financial  “joy 
ride.”  They  had  taken  the 
mandate  of  dictatorial  au¬ 
thority  to  mean  a  blank 
check  which  they  might  fill 
out  for  any  sum  they  chose. 
The  French  and  British  pub¬ 
lics,  occupied  with  demobili¬ 
zation  and  politics,  deeper  in 
the  war  than  we,  were  slower 
to  come  back  to  normal  ways 
of  thinking. 

The  French  have  not  even 
“begun  to  tax  yet,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  financiers.  Their  na¬ 
tional  finance  has  been  as 
unsystematic  as  their  per¬ 
sonal  finance  is  systematic. 
Their  afteT  -  war  financial 
policy  has  been  in  marked 
contrast  to  ours,  which  gave 
us  our  heavy  tax  on  incomes 
and  property.  For  national 
taxation  is  less  in  France  than  with  us.  Her  finan¬ 
cial  situation  is  baffling;  the  problem  of  righting 
it  herculean. 

M.  Clemenceau,  floating  on  his  great  popularity 
as  the  white-haired  poilu  of  victory,  left  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  Parliament  returned  at  the  November 
elections.  A  sagacious  politician,  the  old  Tiger  . 
He  never  borrows  trouble.  No  one  envies  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  who  faces  a  mighty  deficit  and  who  must 


find  ways  to  meet  it. 

John  Bull  Demands  a  Show-Down 

IF  Clemenceau,  by  retirement,  has  escaped  the 
legacy  of  his  Cabinet  and  the  war  cabinets  that 
preceded  it,  Lloyd  George,  head  of  the  Coalition 
Government  in  England,  has  not.  He  has  enjoyed 
such  power  as  no  Englishman  ever  had.  He  has 
been  foreign  policy,  home  policy,  Cabinet  and  Pai- 
liament.  While  Congress  was  pounding  President 
Wilson,  Parliament  continued  to  accept  the  old  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  necessities  {Continued  on  page  29) 


Ethel  Barrymore 
is  at  her  best  in 
“Declassee” 


sc  hool  of  acting  which  is  generally  considered  sufficient 
to  be  the  final  step  in  making  a  dead  set  for  oblivion. 

But,  somehow  or  other,  the  people  who  can  do 
things  do  get  their  chance  eventually  even  on  the 
stage.  In  “The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair”  Margolo  Gillmore 
has  an  opportunity  to  show  a  transition  from  act 
to  act,  to  be  first  a  conventional  ingenue  and  then 
to  indicate  a  definite  but  rather  subtle  growth  of 
the  flipness  which  comes  to  young  women  in  New 
York  who  are  allowed  to  pick  their  own  cabarets 
and  companions.  She  is  so  successful  in  shading 
effects  which  others  might  stress  beyond  the  point 
of  discretion  that  it  takes  the  fall  of  the  curtain  to 
make  people  realize  that  after  all  it  is  only  fiction 
and  that  they  must  applaud  as  though  their  lives 
depended  upon  it.  In  fact  Miss  Gillmore  is  so  ex¬ 
cellent  that  other  actresses  speak  rapturously  of  her 
and  waste  no  time  in  pointing  out  how  they  would 
have  done  it  if  the  part  had  been  theirs. 

Old  Stagers  Always  Tell  You  This 

OF  course,  we  realize  that  it  is  generally  held 
that  there  is  no  great  acting  to-day.  All  the 
good  actors  are  dead.  Like  Alice’s  jam  in  Won¬ 
derland,  there  was  good  acting  yesterday  and  there 
may  be  good  acting  to-morrow,  but  there  is  never 
good  acting  to-day.  But  though  the  dead  actors 
are  great,  they  are  not  very  interesting  now.  No¬ 
body  dies  quite  so  completely  as  an  actor.  One  day 
he  is  a  curiously  elusive  compound  of  physical  and 
mental  attributes  with  a  certain  significant  but  in¬ 
describable  manner  of  speaking,  a  way  of  moving  a 
hand  or  a  shoulder  which  attracts  attention,  a  glance 
in  which  the  imaginative  spectator  may  catch  a 
glint  of  almost  anything  he  will.  And  then  the  next 
day  nothing  remains  but  a  few  wigs  and  costumes, 
possibly  a  book  of  memoirs  and  a  file  of  clip¬ 
pings  in  which  we  read  that  the  dead  actor 
was  “majestic  in  appearance”  and  had  “a  leo¬ 
nine  head”  and  that  his  voice  was  “excellent.” 
No  writing  man  has  ever  described  an  actor  on 
the  wing  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  him  live. 
When  he  dies  he  is  dead. 

The  novelists  and,  the  poets  of  whom  we 
were  speaking  a  moment  ago  are  not  like  that. 


Often  they  continue  to  stand.  They  are  like  the 
big  Prussian  guardsmen  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who 
could  not  be  buried  after  a  battle  until  somebody 
toppled  them  with  a  vigorous  push  in  the  chest. 
Still,  there  are  certain  advantages  for  the  actor  in 
the  fact  that  his  art  is  a  personal  one.  A  poet  may 
leave  behind  him  what  seems  like  a  safe  immortality, 
only  to  have  somebody  come  along  two  hundred 
years  later,  who  will  lift  the  poems  between  thumb 
and  forefinger  in  such  a  way  that  everybody  will 
say:  “Why,  what  a  fake  that  great  man  was!” 

When  the  actor  dies  he  is  done  with  critics.  They 
must  take  their  bite  while  he  is  alive,  or  forever 
after  hold  their  peace.  It  is  too  late  now  for  any¬ 
body  to  muckrake  Edmund  Kean  and  to  say  that 
he  posed  too  much  and  ranted.  The  art  of  the  actor 
dies  with  him,  but  his  legend  is  immortal.  Fifty 
years  from  now  we  fully  expect  to  write:  “Some  of 
my  young  friends  are  making  themselves  quite  ridic¬ 
ulous  by  their  unstinted  praise  of  the  acting  of  Miss 
Lilly  Snickelfritz  in  ‘Miss  Hurlburt’s  Husband.’  If 
they  had  only  seen  Ethel  Barrymore,  they  might 
have  known  what  real  acting  was.”  But  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  position  which  we  expect  to  take 
fifty  years  from  now  we  are  going  to  risk  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  America  has  the  privilege  of  witnessing 
acting  this  very  season,  to-night,  or  this  afternoon, 
which  is  truly  great. 

A  Great  Actress’s  Finest  Performance 

WE  have  specifically  in  mind  Miss  Ethel  Barry¬ 
more  in  “Declassee,”  by  Zoe  Akins.  Usually 
when  a  playwright  sets  out  to  prove  in  every 
possible  way  that  the  character  of  whom  she  is 
writing  is  a  truly  magnificent  person,  the  actress 
who  plays  the  part  defeats  the  intention  by  being 
merely  charming,  or  winning,  or  cute.  Miss  Bar¬ 
rymore  succeeds  in  fulfilling  and  amplifying  the 
portrait  of  Lady  Helen  Haden,  the  last  of  the  mad 
Varicks,  who  rode  hard  and  played  hard  and  told 
the  truth  gamely  under  all  circumstances.  She  sat¬ 
isfies  the  picture,  and  when  one  listens  he  hears  the 
most  appealing  voice  on  the  American  stage,  a  voice 
which  makes  you  think  of  everything  which  has  ever 
made  you  laugh  and  most  ‘'Continued  on  page  24) 
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WHEN  a  new  novelist,  or  a  poet,  or  a  painter, 
suddenly  shoots  up  with  a  trail  of  sparks 
and  splashes  the  sky  with  red  and  green 
stars  there  is  some  little  preliminary  fizzing 
in  the  fuse.  But  an  actor  may  just  cut  loose  from 
the  dark  nowhere  back  of  all  the  recognized  consign¬ 
ment  of  fixed  planets  and  cut  a  scar  of  light  along 
the  way  so  suddenly  that  there  isn’t  even  time  to 
ask  “Who  is  that  fellow?”  The  mechanism  is  not 
apparent.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  “act 
of  God”  and  let  it  go  without  comment  or  surprise. 
Late  in  December,  for  instance,  a  new  play  came  to 
New  York  with  Henry  Miller  and  Blanche  Bates,  two 
of  our  best-known  stars,  in  the  leading  roles.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  act  the  audience  applauded  so  wildly 
for  an  unknown  young  actress  named  Margolo  Gill¬ 
more  that  Miss  Bates  graciously  pushed  her  out  in 
front  of  the  footlights  and  let  her  take  a  call  alone. 

This  actress  had  played  in  New  York  only  once 
before  and  then  in  a  small  part  in  which  she  at¬ 
tracted  no  attention.  She  is  young  enough  to  be 
called  seventeen  in  all  the  press  stories,  and  prob¬ 
ably  she  is  not  more  than  twenty.  Her  father  is  an 
actor,  but  he  has  never  been  considered  a  very  good 
one.  Moreover,  he  was  one  of  the  most  aggressive 
and  intelligent  leaders  in  the  recent  strike.  And  on 
top  of  all  that  Miss  Gillmore  was  graduated  from  a 
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Lincoln 


andFromrever“one  of  them  we  turn  back  to  Lincoln.  In  him  there 
lived  and  still  Ca  on  the  voice  of  inspiration,  the  common  sense 
of  Political  progress,  the  wisdom  of  judicial  decision,  the  vision  f 
waiY  the  willingness  to  seek  facts  and  tel I  «  with „them 
the  strength  to  be  firm,  the  lean  power  of  the  just  warrior,  t 
e-reat  mind  that  knew  the  excesses  of  the  heart,  the  great 
that  knew  the  limitations  of  the  mind,  the  great  nature  that  knew 

thC  Cone  whoCAead  us  again  as  he  led  us-let  us  pray. 

Let  us listen  now  for  his  voice.  Hark!  It  may  come  down 

to  us  across  the  years. 

Two  Thieves 


a  MERICA  is  attacked  from  two  directions.  Not  one,  but  two  sets 
XT L  of  robbers  have  lifted  their  hands  to  her  throat. 

With  no  slight  measure  of  anxiety  can  any  of  us  regard  eith 
one  of  two  recent  attempts  to  create  the  power  of  tyranny  in  the 

UniAU  summer  long  and  into  the  fall  we  watched  a  rising  tide  of 
radical  propaganda  that  proposed  an  autocratic  domination  by  a 
minority.  A  Red  minority  of  organized  labor  proposed  to 
by  the  use  of  terrorism  and  the  bludgeon  all  organized  labor.  Groups 
of  social  revolutionists,  made  drunk  by  those  high  in  power  preach¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  mankind  without  emphasizing  the  obligations  of 
mankind,  proposed  to  upset  our  institutions  whether  or  no ^the  grea 
mass  of  Americans  wanted  the  overturn.  Claim  was  made  by  cer¬ 
tain  workers  who  operate  the  vital  industries  or  services,  like  trans¬ 
portation  or  fuel  or  policing,  to  shut  down  America  at  their  wi  . 
We  awoke  to  find  that  alien  and  mad  notions  were  coming  up  out 
of  foreign  elements,  that  our  melting  pot  had  never  done  enough  melt¬ 
ing  that  even  statesmen  elevated  to  great  power  had  been  preaching 
world-wide  doctrines  tending  to  make  more  flabby  the  flabby  kind 
of  citizenship,  gently  and  respectably  fanning  the  fires  of  discontent, 
mapping  out  impossible  routes,  across  wishes  rather  than  tacts, 
toward  new  liberties,  over  paths  strewn  with  the  roses  of  fine-sound¬ 
ing  phrases.  We  found  that  intellectuals  who  enjoy  emotional  advis¬ 
ing  from  any  literary  dais  had  become  a  Papa  Class  in  America, 
ready  to  take  everything  out  of  the  box  without  ability  to  put  it 
back  again.  A  certain  type  of  man  and  woman  with  money,  too  idle 
to  create,  financed  the  forces  of  destruction,  and  their  names  have 

bee  Wealed  by  the  authorities. 

r’s  took  a  well-defined  position.  \To  us  it  appeared  that  it 


we  spoke  it  should  be  not  for  any  special  «™uP-not  for  capital 
not  for  labor,  in  industrial  questions,  and  not  for  extreme  radicals 
and  not  for  extreme  conservatives,  who  are  the  heaviest  loads  carr  ed 
by  liberalism  and  cool  restraint,  in  matters  affecting  our  institutions 

of  government.  „  ,  ,,  ,  , 

We  went  further ;  we  said  that  any  minority  force  that  attempted 
to  seize  autocratic  power-whether  it  be  a  force  like  the  ^responsible 
and  hoggish  type  of  labor  leader  dragging  his  filth  into  the  house 
ordecent  American  labor,  or  Bolshevism,  or  a  force  like  Special 
Privilege  or  a  force  resulting  in  suppression  of  American  liberties, 
was  no  different  from  the  autocratic  force  of  a  kaiser  against  whom 
we  had  thrown  ourselves  with  all  we  had.  We  said, ^  m  fact  that  a 
minority  tyranny  is  even  less  odious  and  dangerous  m  the  Lands  of 
a  kaiser  than  in  the  hands  of  a  Lenine;  more  bearable  in  the  case 
of  a  czar  than  in  the  case  of  an  official  of  a  democracy ]  invested  with 
a  too  arbitrary  power;  safer  in  the  hands  of  a  single  tyrant  than 

when  distributed  through  a  minority  mob 

We  asked  for  the  rigid  enforcement  of  law,  for  new  laws,  1 
the  true  educational  Americanization  of  our  undigested  aliens  or 
the  clear  statement  of  all  the  news,  so  that  public  opinion  could  be 
free  from  taint.  We  counseled  against  substituting  for  these  depen  - 
able  things  persecution  of  those  who  could  not  be  reached  by  fair 
legal  processes,  demagoguery  by  those  political  jobbers  w  o  wu  . 
ride  forward  on  our  hysterical  fears  or  on  our  unreasonable  wrath 
we  ridiculed  the  silly  overadvertisement  given  to  the  powers ,  of  mi¬ 
norities  to  close  down  America,  the  insane  and  wicked  notion  that 

men’s  thoughts  can  be  conscripted.  , 

And  now  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  point  out  to  e 
other  that  American  liberty  and  our  whole  future  is  threatened,  not 
only  when  those  who  clamor  for  revolution  try  to  seize  power  for 
their  minority,  but  when,  under  the  cover  of  patriotic  zeal  and  t 
safeguarding^  America,  the  fool  or  the  schemer  tw.sts  Amencan 
ideals  and  perverts  our  institutions  to  the  uses  o  y^anny. 

The  Bolshevist  is  un-American,  but  equally  so  are  forces 
attempt  to  set  up  un-American  curbs  upon  the  ideals  of  American 
freedom  The  Red  is  a  menace;  but  perhaps  less  of  a  menace  than 
the  destruction  of  American  institutions  in  the  name  of  suppression. 

Collier’s  is  with  the  machine  gun  when  it  becomes  ne^a^  and 
when  it  speaks  American  ideals  and  American  laws.  But  we  are 
against  the  tyranny  which  will  allow  a  postmaster  general  to  decide 
wTout  appeal  what  is  seditious;  we  are  against  reatag  out  o  the 
New  York  Legislature  members  merely  because  they  are  Socialists, 
we  are  against  railroading  or  deporting  men  and  women  unless  then 
treatment  and  their  trial  are  beyond  all  question  fair ;  we  are  aga in. 
any  un-American  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  to 

suppress  thought  and  speech.  We  believe  with  Justice  Oliver  Wen¬ 
dell  Holmes  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  there  is  no  impropr 
in  suggesting  that  with  effervescing  opinions,  as  with  the  not  yet 
forgotten  champagne,  the  quickest  way  to  let  them  get  flat  is  to  let 

them  be  exposed  to  the  air.” 

We  are  just  as  much  against  the  tyranny  of  un-American  terror¬ 
ism  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  conservatives  as  when  it  is  m 
the  hands  of  radicals.  We  cannot  distinguish  between  the  black- 
jacking  of  American  ideals  done  by  one  minority  and  that  done  by 
another  minority.  Either  one — the  Red  minority  or  the  minori  y 
of  those  hysterical  or  intriguing  forces  of  autocratic  suppression— 
would  wrest  from  us  all  that  we  hold  dear.  Thieves !  Both  of  them. 


Is  This  the  Result? 

SOME  ONE  has  jokingly  said  that  meddling  by  our  Papa  Class  in 
foreign  lands  may  make  the  following  the  issues  of  the  next  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  United  States :  Independence  for  Ireland,  Fiume  for  the 
Italians,  the  Open  Door  for  Russia,  Prohibition  for  Scandinavia, 
Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  for  Germany,  High  Tariff  tor 
France,  Free  Speech  for  Armenia,  the  Chinese  Navy,  and  Dog 
Licenses  in  Patagonia;  and  that  the  solid  Bessarabian  vote  may 
determine  the  result  and  will  go  to  the  party  that  promises  the  great¬ 
est  reduction  of  the  H.  C.  L.  in  the  Black  Sea  regions. 

But  is  this  a  joke?  Will  meddling  abroad  produce  at  home 
hyphenated  citizens?  Because  of  it,  will  “foreign”  votes  be  herded 
into  American  ballot  boxes? 

A  Guide  to  the  Present 

TN  one  sentence  of  a  letter  written  about  1781  by  Horace  Walpole 
I  are  words  that  to-day  every  American  may  paste  in  his  or  her  hat : 

I  cannot  bear  to  have  the  name  of  Liberty  profaned  to  the  destruction  of 
the  cause;  for  frantic  tumults  only  lead  to  that  terrible  corrective.  Arbitrary 
T,  . vail  for  as  nrotection.  and  knaves  are  so  ready  to  giant. 
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For  Thought 


T~l  A  R  awav  in  Tokyo  there  still  lives  a  man  called  Asanoi,  the  Towel 

F' Maker  The  commonest  of  Japanese  towels  are  decora  e  y  °n® 
1  ,Mak,  *  t  hnt  fViig  little  old  man  decorates  towels  with  several 

bright  colors  of  Ws  own  invention  which  washing  and  wetting  will 
not  fade,  He  reproduce; Uhe  landscapes  or  ^desjgns^. 

^iST^rwhiM^^  the  lives  of  men  beauty 
and  usefulness.  T  will  become  the  greatest  of  towel  makers.  He 
has  reached  his  goal;  he  is  the  greatest  towel  maker  who  has  eve 

lived  upon  the  surface  of 
this  globe.  In  the  yeai 
1920  the  families  of  nobles 
and  of  the  great  industrial 
kings  of  Japan  will  seek 
the  humble  quarters  of 
this  man  who  turned  his 
back  upon  the  gain  of 
money  and  remains  poor, 
though  he  it  is  who,  moie 
than  any  other  man,  has 
given  ot  himself  his  effoit 
and  his  love  to  the  art  of 
towels.  In  the  year  1920, 
even  after  Japan  has  be¬ 
come  a  modern  industrial 
nation,  Japanese  artists, 
actors,  and  others  who 
attain  distinction  will  re¬ 
ceive  from  this  Asanoi  a 
present  of  some  towels.  It 
will  be  like  a  decoration,  or 
the  election  to  a  national 
academy  of  immortals. 

Bitter  will  be  the  heart  of 
the  artist  who,  believing 
himself  entitled  to  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  this  Artisan  of 
Towels,  fails  to  receive  it. 

Asanoi,  the  Towel  Maker ! 

What  a  life !  So  poor !  So 
rich !  .  .  .  The  other  night 
one  of  the  simple  towels 
made  by  the  hands  of 
Asanoi  was  spread  by  a 
guest  upon  a  chair  back  of 
a  New  York  residence.  An 
industrial  king  of  America 
heard  the  story  of  Asanoi, 
and  with  hard-set  jaw  con¬ 
templated  the  beauty  of 
the  designs.  Perhaps  he 
was  thinking  of  the  im¬ 
poverished  life  of  Asanoi 
compared  with  his  own. 

Perhaps  he  was  thinking 
of  how  to  increase  the 
product  of  men  who  stand 
before  lines  and  lines  of 
machines  expressing  them¬ 
selves  by  a  twist  of  the 
elbow  two  or  three  thou- 


-»7fi  ,<n 


Comparison 

OOME,  of  our  present  statesmen  will  be  described  as  being  like 
O  Lincoln  on  the  ground  that  both  were  misunderstood  andjnti- 
cized.  The  same  bad  logic  would  let  in  a  counterfeit  halt  d  1  a  . 

l  Adoration  Versus  Slander 

FOR  half  a  decade  the  world  has  been  hoodwinked  by  propaganda. 
Sooner  or  later  it  gets  into  conscienceless  or 

control  Is  it  not  true  that  the  greatest  injury  has  been  suffered 
control,  ib  by  those  whom  propa¬ 

ganda  was  intended  to 
benefit?  Who  believes 
Germany  now  ?  So  which 
is  more  to  be  feared?  A 
lie  against  you  or  one  in 
your  favor?  The  lie 
against  you,  when  ex¬ 
posed,  confounds  your  ene¬ 
mies  ;  the  lie  in  your  favor 
confounds  your  friends. 


.  Our  Cozy  Review 

THE  hangmen  in  Eng¬ 
land  have  asked  the 
House  of  Commons  for 
more  pay;  their  union,  if 
it  believes  in  collective 
bargaining,  will  adopt 
for  its  slogan  the  words 
attributed  to  old  Ben 
Franklin  after  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence 
was  signed:  “We  must  all 
hang  together,  or  assured¬ 
ly  we  shall  all  hang  sepa¬ 
rately.”  .  .  • 

Americans  said  by  the 
Reds  to  be  an  oppressed  peo¬ 
ple.  According  to  all  the  store¬ 
keepers  in  our  section,  there  s 
some  evidence  of  this ;  the  tax 
on  luxuries  is  being  paid  1 J/ 
the  poor.  .  .  . 

In  Great  Britain  the 
Government  is  giving  s 
weekly  allowance  to  those 
who  can’t  find  work;  we 
suggest  Congress  consider 
giving  a  weekly  allow¬ 
ance  to  those  who  can’t 
find  workers.  .  .  . 

During  the  last  week  medi¬ 
cal  and  surgical  science  pro¬ 
gressed  at  about  the  usual 
rate,  as  indicated  by  the  bank 
deposits  of  the  city  specialists 
and  dentists.  .  .  . 

Since  Collier’s  opened 
fire  on  the  whipped-cream 
state  of  the  news  producet 
by  censorship,  propa- 


A  fellow  can't  help  wishing  once  in  a  while 
he  might  go  shopping  by  himself 


slbow  two  or  tnree  tnou-  n1j 

sand  times  a  day.  Perhaps  he  wondered  how  much  mankind  would 

have  to  cut  down  the  insatiable  hunger  for  the  consumption  of  things 
before  love  of  labor  can  come  back  in  this  industrialized  woil  . 

> 

The  Stumbling  Block 
ERTON  BRALEY  says: 

You  may  scout  and  you  may  hound  me,  but  you  cannot  get  around  me, 
Not  with  all  your  brilliant  sophistry  and  tact; 

If  you  try  it,  I  will  jar  you.  Ah,  you  ask:  “Well,  then,  who  are  yo  . 

I’m  the  Obvious,  the  Economic  Fact! 

Guyedance 

“TOOK  both  ways  when  crossing  a  street.”— London  Omnibus  Co. 

J_J  That  was  the  peak  of  impossibility  until  Attorney  General 
Palmer  gave  these  instructions  to  his  brave  Red  i aiders,  n  searc 
ing  a  room  pay  particular  attention  to  everything  m  the  room. 


ganda,  and  prima  donna 
special  writers,  a  number  of  periodicals  have  got  out  their  artillery. 
Good’  Let’s  have  some  more  propaganda  against  piopagam  •  • 

Mr  Hoover  one  of  the  largest,  and  perhaps  the  largest,  of  caterers  who  ever 
of™he^^^at°Year^ing.eeTherothm,rIare^^ill1vra.teMrig  toZl  which  way  the  cat 

iU7f  aPruWeHta™rtvejed  taTand  forth  between  Looob  and  the 
White  House  as  often  as  Senator  HITCHCOCK  on  th  s  treaty  co^rg 
mise,  it  would  have  woven  a  rug  estimated  by  Colonel  Hol.e  to  ■ 
flip  size  of  fhe  Sfstfe  of  Tex&s.  •  •  •  •  •  1 

And  the  middle  of  January  saw  America  enjoying  peace  without  signup 
a  treaty,  while  Europe  had  enjoyed  signing  a  treaty  without  peace.  .  .  . 

Some  of  those  who  are  still  supporting  doggedly  say  every  one  \ 
of  the  Fourteen  Points  was  preserved.  True!  The  freedom  of  t..e 

seas  was  one  of  those  embalmed.  ... 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  spends  a  lot  of  money  on  Bureaus  lor  the  bn- 

employed.  At  the  same  time  he’s  busy 

thv  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth,  s  y 


no 
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Colliers,  The  National  Weekly 

MELVILLE  E.  STONE’S  OWN  STORY 

% 

"VT  OU  know  Mr.  Stone  by  his  daily  work— 
the  daily  news  dispatches  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  You  will  know  him  even  better 
by  his  own  story,  soon  to  begin  in  Collier’s. 
Meanwhile  one  of  his  old  friends,  identified 
with  Chicago  journalism  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Stone’s  great  success  there,  has  written  the 
character  sketch  that  follows : 

By  WILLIS  J.  ABBOT 

IN  the  course  of  one  half  hour,  as  I  sat  talking 
with  him  in  his  New  York  office,  Melville  E. 
Stone  received  two  personal  cable  messages. 
One  was  from  Clemenceau.  It  expressed  regret 
that  for  the  moment  important  matters  in  France 
prevented  his  making  his  proposed  visit  to  the 
United  States.  The  other  was  from  Paris.  It  con¬ 
veyed  word  from  Marshal  Foch  that  an  interna¬ 
tional  affair  of  the  greatest  importance  made  Mr. 
Stone’s  presence  most  desirable.  A  week  or  two 
later,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  a  wireless  message  was 
placed  in  Stone’s  hands  telling  that  Georges  Car- 
pentier  had  knocked  out  Beckett  in  seventy-two 
seconds. 

The  three  messages,  commonplace  in  Mr.  Stone’s 
life,  suggest  something  of  the  place  he  holds  in  this 
present-day  life  of  ours.  They  indicate,  too,  that 
Mr.  Stone  cannot  possibly  be  anything  but  an  inter¬ 
esting  person.  Events  simply  will  not  permit  him 
to  be.  But  Stone  never  was  commonplace.  He  was 
interesting  even  before,  as  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  he  became  in  a  certain  sense  the 
greatest  gossip  of  all  places  and  of  all  time.  Fate 
ordained  that  his  life  should  be  spent  in  super¬ 
vising  the  collection  of  routine  news,  untainted  with 
propaganda  or  colored  by  personal  opinion.  Fate 
thereby  overruled  Stone’s  native  instinct,  which  was 
to  become  a  “fighting  journalist.”  There  is  nothing 
halfway  about  his  convictions  and,  so  long  as  he 
was  an  editor,  there  was  nothing  tepid  about  his 
advocacy  of  them.  During  the  time  he  edited  the 
Chicago  “Daily  News”  and  the  “Morning  Record,” 
which  he  founded,  the  editorial  pages  of  those 
papers  were  militant  when  fighting  spirit  was  nec¬ 
essary.  He  has  repeatedly  said  that  the  proper 
function  of  a  newspaper  is  to  inform  concerning 
current  news,  to  direct  as  to  public  policy,  and  to 
entertain.  Upon  the  order  in  which  those  functions 
are  arranged  he  is  insistent,  and  it  is  fair  to  say 
,  that  the  most  prosperous  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  have  accepted  this  rule.  As  a  result  we  have 
seen  the  disappearance  of  the  old-time  partisan 
paper  in  which  the  editor  spent  so  much  of  his  vigor 
in  preaching  his  political  doctrines  and  denouncing 
his  political  foes  that  he  had  little  energy  and  space 
left  for  the  presentation  of  the  news  of  the  day. 

Nevertheless  in  an  old  character  sketch  of  Stone, 
published  fifteen  years  ago,  I  find  him  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  that  the  department  of  the  paper  which  inter¬ 
ested  him  most  was  the  editorial  page.  And  that 
answer  interested  me  above  all  his  other  utterances. 
For  at  that  time,  and  ever  since,  it  has  been  his 
chief  study  to  repress  among  his  thousands  of  sub¬ 
ordinates  any  tendency  to  mingle  editorial  comment 
with  their  terse  and  accurate  transcription  of  the 
world’s  news.  And  the  discipline  he  has  sternly 
enforced  upon  them  has  had  its  effect  upon  his  own 
thought  as  well.  There  was  never  a  man  who,  feel¬ 
ing  strongly  upon  some  public  question  or  event,  was 
able  to  state  the  facts  concerning  it  in  conversation 
with  so  little  color  or  apparent  bias  as  Stone. 

A  Disciplined  Mind 

IF  any  man  among  our  people  had  reason  to  color 
with  bitterness  and  cold  hatred  his  judgment  of 
German  policies  and  German  acts,  it  is  Melville 
Stone.  For  his  eldest  son  went  down  with  the 
Lusitania,,  a  noncombatant,  a  neutral,  a  victim  to 
the  German  policy  of  frightfulness  in  war.  The 
blow  was  doubly  cruel  to  the  father,  for  his  only 
other  son  was  even  then  in  the  grasp  of  a  fatal  dis¬ 
ease,  to  which  in  fact  he  succumbed  not  long  there¬ 
after.  Yet  Stone  has  discussed  in  personal  conver¬ 
sation  with  me  matters  of  German  policy  with  a 
judicial  fairness  to  which  few  Americans,  even  with¬ 
out  his  reason  for  ( Continued  on  pf"e  51) 


A  Great  American 
Writes  His 

COLLIER'S  announces  with  great  pleas¬ 
ure  the  publication  in  serial  form  of 
Mr.  Melville  E.  Stone’s  own  story.  Mr. 
Stone  has  recently  completed  twenty-five 
years  of  useful  service  as  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

Born  in  Hudson,  Ill.,  August  22,  1848, 

Mr.  Stone  removed  in  early  manhood  to 
Chicago,  where  he  remained  as  newspaper 
editor  and  proprietor  for  many  years  before 
taking  up  his  present  work. 

Besides  being  a  most  interesting  survey 
of  the  events  of  the  past  half  century,  Mr. 

G  /  Stone’s  articles  express  his  attitude  toward 
American  institutions.  Among  the  topics 
first  to  be  discussed  are  “Detective  Journal¬ 
ism,”  “Anarchists,  Past  and  Present,”  “Chi¬ 
cago’s  Rebirth,”  and  “Queer  Characters  in 
Journalism.”  In  the  course  of  the  narrative 
Mr.  Stone  will  throw  new  light  on  a  number 
of  traditional  figures  of  American  journal- 


Newspaper  Man 
Own  Story 

ism — enough  new  light,  perhaps,  to  alter 
definitely  some  of  the  traditions. 

In  announcing  this  important  series 
Collier’s  acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  Stone,  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one 
and  under  the  pressure  of  managing  a  sin¬ 
gularly  exacting  business,  has  found  time 
to  write  for  Collier’s  his  own  story. 

Any  story  about  Mr.  Stone  would  be  in¬ 
teresting.  But  he  makes  his  own  narrative 
doubly  so.  We  wish  that  every  man  who  is 
ever  tempted  to  write  a  personal  record 
could  hear  a  remark  which  Mr.  Stone  made 
to  the  editor  of  Collier’s,  not  long  ago: 
“When  a  man  of  seventy  sits  down  to  write 
about  himself,”  said  Mr.  Stone,  “he  should 
remember  that  his  book  will  be  read,  not 
by  other  men  of  seventy,  but  by  people  of 
the  younger  generation  who  are  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  present  and  in  the  future, 
and  not  merely  in  the  past.” 
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Waltham  Scientific  “Steady  Pins”  that  Mean 
So  Much  to  You  in  Time-keeping  Accuracy 


Pendant 
and  Bow 
Patented 


Waltham  Colonial  A 

Extremely  thin  at  no  sacrifice  of  accuracy 


Maximus  movement  21  jewels 
Riverside  movement  19  jewels 


TO  the  marvels  of  Waltham  machinery, 
to  the  mechanical  superiorities  of 
fundamental  units  in  the  Waltham 
Watch,  we  are  going  to  add  another  chapter. 

We  are  going  to  prove  by  illustrated  ex¬ 
ample  that  Waltham  is  the  watch  that 
placed  America  first  in  watchmaking,  that 
its  mechanism  does  contain  scientific  supe¬ 
riorities  which  are  the  reasons  for  Waltham 
leadership  — 

Tiny  units  involving  years  of  study,  of  in¬ 
vention  that  are  related  to  Waltham  pre¬ 
cision,  time-keeping  and  durability. 

A  reliable  watch  demands  a  perfectly  true 
and  upright  “train”  and  “balance.”  By 
‘true’  and  ‘upright’  we  mean,  that  the 
lower  bearing,  or  jewel,  must  be  absolutely 
in  line  with  the  corresponding  upper  bear¬ 
ing  or  jewel  — 

Because,  if  the  upper  or  lower  plates  are 


not  positively  located,  one  to  the  other,  the  bal¬ 
ance  or  train  is  forced  out  of  correct  position, 
creating  excess  friction,  disturbing  original  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  causing  erratic  performance  in  time--ji> 


$150  to  $275  or  more 

depending  upon  the  case 


keeping. 

To  locate,  positively  and  permanently,  each  plate 
upon  plate  in  perfect  alignment,  Waltham  horo- 
logical  genius  created  a  scientific  “steady  pin” 
(enlarged  illustration  above),  which  is  so  tapered 
to  enter  and  leave  its  aperture  with  extreme 
ease,  yet  positively  locates  the  plates  and  jeweled 
bearings  in  their  relation  one  to  the  other. 

All  other  manufacturers  use  a  straight  “  steady 
pin.  If  they  make  it  small  enough  to  enter  and 
leave  freely  its  corresponding  aperture,  the  lower 
illustration  plainly  shows  what  then  happens  to 
an  important  function  of  your  watch.  Its  wheels 
become  out  of  upright,  and  your  watch  an  uncer¬ 
tain  timepiece. 

But  should  the  straight  “  steady  pin  ”  be  made  to  fit  tight 
enough  in  its  jewel-bearing  location  (as  shown  in  the  lower 
illustration),  the  watchmaker  when  repairing  your  watch 
would  be  liable  to  break  the  balance  pivots,  which  means  a 
further  readjustment  and  extra  expense  to  you. 

The  Waltham  scientific  tapered  “  steady  pin  ”  is  one  more 
reason  that  your  selection  of  a  watch  should  be  a  Waltham. 
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This  story  is  continued  in  a  beautiful  booklet  in  which  you  will  find  a  liberal  watch  education. 
Sent  free  upon  request.  Waltham  Watch  Company,  Waltham,  Mass. 
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‘Selfishness!”  exploded  Peter.  “Bonus  money!  Starved  crews !  Wrecks!  And  broken  old  men ! 


BONUSES 


AND 


BUNKERS 


By  GEORGE  F  WORTS 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  HENRY  RALEIGH 


HIS  window  on  the  harbor  side  of  the  building 
provided  the  doctor,  whenever  the  desire  vis¬ 
ited  him,  with  a  grand-stand  seat.  The  thick 
pane  of  glass  rested  on  a  colorful  panorama, 
placing  at  his  disposal  the  harbor,  a  slice  of  St. 
Louis  Bay,  a  fragment  of  Minnesota  Point,  and  an 
endless  parade  of  ships,  inbound  and  outbound. 

Although  his  eyesight  had  been  failing  of  late,  on 
a  clear  day  he  could  see  a  freighter  six  or  eight  miles 
out  creeping  into  the  bight  of  the  lake,  deep  in  the 
water  with  Pennsylvania  coal  for  the  iron  mines, 
the  flour  mills,  and  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest. 
And  he  could  follow  the  same  freighter  to  the  hori¬ 
zon  a  day  or  two  later,  loaded  with  ore  for  Eastern 
smelters,  or  grain  or  flour  for  Eastern  stomachs,  or 
flaxseed,  perhaps,  for  Eastern  oil'  presses. 

The  doctor  had  obeyed  an  extravagant  whim  when 
he  moved  into  the  suite  on  the  eastward  side  of  the 
building  and  high  above  the  street.  "  He  never  tired 
of  the  view;  it  was  symbolic  of  something — the  world 
at  his  feet,  perhaps.  He  had  moved  in  from  a  loft 
on  the  water  front  when  his  fleet  consisted  of  two 
wooden  steamers,  old-timers  braced  with  arches,  and 
the  present  Sawbridge  fleet  was  composed  of  eighteen 
of  the  finest  steel  steam  freighters  on  fresh  water. 
Having  served  their  purpose,  the  two  old-timers  were 
unsentimentally  discarded,  although  many  people  be¬ 
lieved  them  to  be  the  best  friends  he  ever  had. 

Those  eighteen  steel  cargo  boats  were  his  children, 
his  weakness,  and  his  passion.  It  was  his  habit[ 
whenever  one  of  his  ships  came  in,  to  stand  at 
the  window  with  his  head  thrust  forward,  only  the 
glistening  top  of  the  red  dome  visible  above  his 
shoulders,  with  his  hands  linked  behind  him,  his  feet 
wide  apart,  his  attitude  one  of  meditation,  of  stern¬ 
ness,  and  nobility.  He  suggested  at  those  times  the 
paintings  you  have  seen  of  Napoleon  on  the  poop 
of  the  Bellerophon  on  his  way  to  St.  Helena,  the 
larger  difference  being  that  the  pose  of  Dr.  Saw- 
bridge  was  the  pose  of  a  conqueror. 

CONSIDERING  the  doctor’s  even  temperament, 
the  flagship  of  the  Sawbridge  fleet  was  a  sur¬ 
render  to  sentiment  of  the  most  maudlin  kind. 
What  was  there  for  such  a  flagship  to  do  even  in  a 
ceremonious  way?  She  was  merely  one  of  a  dozen 
and  a  half  bulk-cargo  carriers,  as  efficient,  as  skinny, 
and  unbeautiful  as  her  seventeen  hard-working  sis¬ 
ters;  a  flagship  in  name  only.  And  among  the  men 
who  dickered  with  the  gales,  the  fogs,  and  the  little 
ice  devils  for  a  living  she  had  won  an  unspeakable 
reputation;  she  was  a  mischief  maker. 

Shortly  before  lunch  time,  about  a  day  and  a  half 
after  the  hour  designated  by  the  insurance  under¬ 
writers  to  mark  the  close  of  Great  Lakes  naviga¬ 
tion— which  is  invariably  at  midnight,  November  30, 
Chicago  time— the  old  gentleman,  with  his  fingers 
laced  behind  him,  occupied  the  worn  circle  on  the 
olive-green  carpet  and  watched  his  flagship  swim 
through  the  light  snowstorm  into  port  on  her  last 
voyage  of  the  year.  A  steam  radiator  gurgled  cheer¬ 
ily  at  his  knees,  although  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
pane  was  the  pronouncement  of  winter,  a  day  of 
rittle  Minnesota  cold.  Ice  was  gathering  about  the 
pierheads  and  glazing  on  the  unrippling  bay. 

Going  without  lunch  was  a  fixed  habit  with  the  old 
gentleman,  although  whether  the  custom  was  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  thrifty  doctrines  inspired  by  need  when 
he  was  a  struggling  veterinary  in  the  inland  Wis¬ 
consin  town  of  his  birth,  or  a  concession  to  a  delicate 
digestive  apparatus,  only  his  enemies  could  have  told 
you.  The  topic  was  frequently  debated  with  ardor 
by  the  more  humorous  elements  of  the  Board  of 
irade.  At  all  events,  Dr.  Sawbridge  was  still  puff¬ 
ing  his  black  brier  and  scanning  his  morning  mail 
when  the  imitation  mahogany  clock  in  the  waiting 
room  hiccuped,  groaned,  and  announced  one-thirty 


so  noisily  that  he  knew  the  door  behind  him  was 
being  opened. 

The  intruder  was  a  young  man  in  a  shaggy  bear¬ 
skin  coat  which  reached  from  his  shoes  to  his  frost- 
nipped  ears,  lending  him  a  wild  and  picturesque 
appearance.  He  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  desk 
a  fragrant  breath  of  the  snowy  afternoon.  Tiny 
points  of  water  resting-  upon  the  broad  shoulders 
gave  off  sparkles  like  diamond  dust. 

Sleepy  Dimbal?”  inquired  the  old  gentleman, 
sticking  out  his  waxed  chin  whisker.  On  the  end 
of  his  square,  seasoned  face  it  resembled  an  icicle 
clinging  to  a  bird  hutch. 

“That’s  what  they  call  me,  doctor,”  confessed  the 
young  man  with  an  engaging  smile. 

“Sit  down,  my  boy.  I’m  glad  you  hurried.”  The 
former  veterinary  established  his  hands  behind  his 
head  and  began  moving  the  elbows  forward  and  back 
like  slowly  flapping  wings.  “How  would  you  like 
to  take  out  the  flagship  next  spring?” 

The  young  man  was  not  visibly  surprised.  “Don’t 
you  think  I’m  pretty  young  for  that  honor?” 

“Nonsense!  The  younger  the  better!  How  does 
your  ticket  read?” 

Pilot,  unlimited,”  replied  Sleepy  Dimbal. 

THE  uncomplimentary  nickname  of  the  newest 
candidate  for  a  Sawbridge  captaincy  could  be 
attributed,  the  doctor  suspected,  to  his  habit  of 
listening  and  reflecting  with  his  eyes  partly  lidded, 
the  azure  pupils  only  shimmering  through  the  slots 
under  the  blond  eyelashes.  When  he  was  absorbed 
he  presented  the  aspect  of  a  man  about  to  plunge 
into  deep  slumber.  Once  in  a  while  he  blinked,  lei¬ 
surely,  with  little  folds  of  muscular  tissue  under  his 
eyes  rising  and  vanishing.  Sleepy  Dimbal  was  not 
handsome,  but  he  was  healthy.  His  features  were 
too  prominent  to  earn  the  former  description.  His 
forehead  was  broad,  his  nose  was  large,  his  jaw  was 
heavy,  and  his  chin  blunt.  Like  the  flagship,  he 


was  an  object  of  utility,  not  of  ornament.  Dr.  Saw- 
biidge,  translating  these  various  signs  into  promises 
of  authority,  of  great  vitality,  believed  that  the 
youngest  son  of  his  oldest  captain  was  admirably 
eligible.  First  Mate  Dimbal  was  facing  the  window, 
his  features  enfolded  by  the  gloomy  light  of  the 
afternoon,  his  eyes  half  lidded,  but  steady,  almost 
watchful. 

“No  doubt  you  are  aware,”  the  doctor  said  in  his 
chesty  monotone,  “that  we  have  had  incompetent 
captains  on  the  flagship  ever  since  she  was  launched.” 
He  paused  to  smile.  Dr.  Sawbridge  was  a  benevo¬ 
lent  grandparent  when  he  smiled  upon  one  of  his 
more  promising  young  men.  “Not  one  of  them, 
Dimbal,”  he  added  confidingly  and  with  an  air  of 
hopelessness,  has  had  the  salt  to  earn  a  seasonal 
bonus.” 

Sleepy  Dimbal  received  this  information  with  an 
intelligent  movement  of  the  head  which  involved  a 
slight  bending  forward  of  the  shaggy  shoulders.  A 
gold  watch  chain  with  enormous  links  was  revealed 
under  the  black  fur,  draped  loosely  between  the 
upper  vest  pockets.  “She’s  a  pretty  hard  boat  to 
handle,”  he  remarked. 

The  doctor  s  aerial  elbows  were  momentarily  stilled 
by  surprise.  “What  of  it?”  he  reflected.  “Isn’t  all 
life  a  struggle?  I’m  nearly  sixty-six.  I’ve  strug¬ 
gled  all  my  life.”  And  his  attitude  went  on  to  say: 
“And  see  what  I  am  to-day,  Sleepy  Dimbal!” 

“Yes,”  agreed  the  imperturbable  mate  softly,  re¬ 
calling  the  difficulties  he  had  had  snaking  the  flag¬ 
ship  alongside  certain  docks — “Yes.” 

Then  he  mentioned  that  he  had  been  wanting  to 
broach  another  subject  to  the  doctor,  one  that  had 
been  on  his  mind  for  a  long  while. 

Dr.  Sawbridge  lifted  his  silvery  eyebrows  and 
looked  concerned. 

“I’ve  been  saving  my  money,”  explained  Dimbal 
in  a  confidential  tone,  as  one  might  address  a  father 
confessor  or  a  wealthy  relative.  His  listener  nodded 
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approvingly,  and  announced  that  young  men  should 
approving^,  .  of  amintion. 

""The you^Van’s  blue  eyes  opened  to^elr^ull 

wiithe  ToS" 

I  was  wondering,  P  mightn’t  advance  me 

of  myself  next  season,  y  QU  the  shiP(  Qf 

coL-sc  ThUe  ‘a'  little  over  eleven  thousand,  and 

I’ve  picked  my  boat. 

The  doctor  wagged 
his  head  with  the 
gravity  of  supreme  ob¬ 
jection.  “There’s  room 
in  the  Sawbridge 
Steamship  Company 
for  one  owner,  and 
only  one.  Get  the  no¬ 
tion  out  of  your  head, 

Mr.  Dimbal.  I  want 
you  to  be  my  captain, 
not  my  competitor. 

He  was  displeased  at 
the  young  man’s  visible 
lack  of  gratitude.  “Do 
vou  want  the  flagship 
next  spring?” 

“Thank  you,  sir! 

Yes!”  replied  the  mate, 
getting  up. 

The  compliment,  as 
the  doctor  had  guessed, 
had  not  turned  Peter 
Dimbal’s  head  Peter 
had  sailed  on  the  big 
'freighter  seasons 
enough  to  know  her 
waywardness,  although 
he  was  not  afraid  of 
her.  She  was  a  hard 
ship  to  handle  in  heavy 
weather,  and  a  rascal 
in  shallow  water. 

Nor  did  Peter  Dim¬ 
bal  profess  to  have  re¬ 
served  in  his  heart  a 
very  tender  spot  for 
the  doctor,  his  fre¬ 
quently  aired  observa- 
ions  to  his  father  and 
brothers  having  been 
the  owner  treated 
men  and  his  ships 
ike  poor  relatives. 

During  the  hard  times 
>f  1907,  for  example, 
lis  father  had  come  to 
;he  doctor’s  relief  with 
2very  dollar  in  his  pos¬ 
session,  and  the  aid 
had  been  accepted 
without  gratitude. 

His  father  belonged 
to  the  old  school,  how¬ 
ever;  he  believed  in  the 
divine  rights  of  ship¬ 
owners.  He  could  only 
shake  his  gray  beard 
despairingly  when  his 
son  spoke  of  Saw- 
bridge.  He  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  selfishness 
which  evidently  ruled 
the  youngest  son.  .  .  . 


enough  to  give  me  a  berth!  How  I  studied  in  the 
winters  long  before  you  were  born,  to  go  up  the 
Text  spring  just  to  have  the  inspectors  boost  the 
limit  a  few  thousand  tons!  And  how  1^  did  swea, 
to  get  all  the  limits  taken  off  my  masters  license. 
He  looked  pained.  “Why,  damn  it,  Peter; all  ynuve 
eot  to  do  is  grin  at  them,  and— off  comes  the  limit. 
g  Peter  admitted  that  he  really  ought  to  show  more 


She’s  got  a  personal  grudge  against  every  rowboat 
on  the  lakes!  And  what  a  brute  she  is  to  handle. 
Won’t  reverse — simply  stands  there  in  her  tracks 
and  thumps  like  a  pile  driver!  And  in  shallow  water 

she  doesn’t  know  she’s  got  a  helm. 

“You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  grumbled 
his  father.  “Men  of  our  family  as  far  back  as  we 

can  find  records  snatched  their  daily  bread  from  the 

yvf  T.tiVp  c^ales. 


‘Good  Lord! 


THE  dishes  had  been 
cleared  away.  The 
father  and  son, 
with  their  elbows  _  on 
the  red  -  and  -  white  ■ 
checked  tablecloth 
soberly  contemplatec 
one  another  over  after 
supper  cigars. 

“The  very  notion  o± 

a  youngster  your  age  matl  proudly. 

croSainedTh,“?hipnf  the 


What  sort  of  seamanship  do  you  call  tDaU  me  ^  - - 


teeth  of  Lake  gales. 
Your  great-grandfather 
froze  both  hands  off  at 
the  wrists  while  sail¬ 
ing  these  waters  when 
Black  Hawk  was  gath¬ 
ering  scalps  at  Portage 
des  Sioux.  Are  you  a 
chip  of  the  old  block,  or 
— or — what?” 

“You’ve  been  sailing 
these  waters  for  more 
than  fifty  years,”  Peter 
replied.  “I’ll  fight  any¬ 
body  who  says  you 
aren’t  the  best  skipper 
on  fresh  water!  But, 
see  here,  dad;  you’ve 
given  fifty  years  to 
keeping  one  ship  or  an¬ 
other  off  the  rocks  and 
out  of  the  way  of  other 
ships.  In  fifty  seconds 
you  can  lose  what  it  s 
taken  fifty  years  to 
gain.  And  you  know 
how  generous  the  doc¬ 
tor  is  with  his  pen¬ 
sions.  Bowdick,  for  in¬ 
stance — good  but  old — 
whose  place  I  take.” 

“I  don’t  begrudge  a 
moment  of  th6  fifty 
years.” 

“But  I’m  thinking  of 
what  might  happen  in 
those  fifty  seconds. 
With  the  six  thousand 
that  Uncle  Fred  willed 
to  me  and  what  I  ve 
saved  I  propose  to 
start  in  the  steamboat 
business  when  the 
chance  comes!” 


His  expression  ueww«*  — ~~.A  ami.:.!,  0f  the 

T  “fl  wenttoo^hTget  my  master’,  ticket! 

sj’ssriis  sc--- 


enthusiasm;  on  the  other  hand,  he  1 f  *"*J”  deTaU 
the  old  hooker’s  faults  in  somewhat  greater  detail 
than  did  his  father.  The  Sawbridge  had  never  come 
hSnih  a  season  yet  without  leavine  hehmd  her  a 
wake  of  ruin  and  desolation  extending  from  Buffalo 
Creek  to  Allouez  Bay.  Who  was  to  blame  for  her 
backing  into  that  tug  in  Chicago  and,  c™sh^.^ 
like  a  rotten  tomato?  Nor  from  a  ^ilor  s  standpoi  t 
was  anybody  on  board  responsible  for  the  way  sne 
had  savagely  pounced  upon  and  annihilated  the 

"“All  leDdtd'°n  Milwaukee  last  month  was  to  knock 
a  brldgJ Vendor's  shanty  off  the  piles  into  the  creek- 


UNTIL  a  month  be¬ 
fore  navigation  re¬ 
opened  Peter  Dim¬ 
bal  hugged  the  sitting- 
room  stove,  applying 
himself  to  seamanship 
by  the  light  of  a  kero¬ 
sene  lamp.  The  prob¬ 
lems  were  tucked  readi¬ 
ly  into  an  elastic  and 
prepared  brain,  foi 
Peter  had  sailed  with 
his  father  before  dis¬ 
carding  short  dresses. 
At  the  age  of  six  he 
had  been  able  to  box 
the  compass  glibly  and 
to  steer  a  ship,  pro¬ 
vided  she  was  equipped 
with  steam  gear.  When 
he  was  twelve  he  signed 
on  under  Captain  Dim¬ 
bal  as  watchman.  Be¬ 
fore  he  was  eighteen 
he  went  to  the  local  in¬ 
spectors  at  Duluth,  lied 
convincingly  about  the 
date  of  his  birth,  and 
passed  his  second  mate  s 
examination  without 
visible  effort.  Two 
years  afterward  he  con¬ 
fronted  the  same  inspectors  and  had  the  tonnage 
limit  removed  from  his  pilot  ® ewaT  inspectors  had 

And,  perhaps,  because  the  local  inspe  t 

now  come  to  realize  the  futility  of  d  -  he 
young  Dimbal  whatever  he  set  his  hea  P 
car rild  away  with  him  a  More  ^  £  & 

ice,  that  he  can  safely  be  i.t— w.th  thedut.es 
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SERIES  20 


SPECIAL- SIX 


IN  winter  when  you  are  dependent 
upon  a  motor  car  for  efficient 
transportation  to  get  about  swiftly, 
safely,  comfortably  and  over  the  short¬ 
est  route — you  will  find  maximum  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  a  Series  20  SPECIAL- SIX. 

50-H.  P.  detachable-head  motor;  inter¬ 
mediate  transmission;  119-inch  wheelbase; 
five-passenger  body;  cord  tire  equipment; 
outside  and  inside  door  handles;  improved 
windshield  with  bullet-shaped  cowl  lamps; 
extension  tonneau  lamp;  tight  and  close- 
fitting  storm  curtains  opening  with  the 
doors,  make  the  car  comfortable  and  afford 
complete  protection  against  driving  storms 
and  wintry  winds. 

Studebaker’s  reputation  precludes 
the  use  of  anything  but  the  finest 
materials.  Highest  grade  alloy 
steels  are  used  in  gears,  shafts  and 
other  vital  parts.  Cord  tires  and 
shock  absorbers  are  standard 
equipment.  Upholstery  is  of  gen¬ 
uine  leather. 
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A  STREET  RAILWAY  THAT  GUT  FARES 


A  T  least  one  of  our  big-  street-railway  sys- 
/\  terns  has  challenged  and  beaten  the 
r\  bugaboo  of  high  costs.  The  complete- 

■*“  ness  of  its  victory  is  attested  by  a  voluntary 
proposal  to  reduce  all  fares  to  a  figure  even  below 
prewar  rates,  increase  its  service  efficiency  to  a 
point  never  before  attained,  and,  at  the  same  time 
guarantee  to  its  trainmen  a  wage  which  will  equal 
the  average  paid  by  street-car  companies  m  foui 
cities  most  favorably  mentioned  by  laboi. 

It  is  the  only  large  transit  system  in  the  nation 
to-day  which  has  not  increased  its  rates  by  some 
method.  Yet,  in  a  period  covering  nine  years-,  it  has 
increased  the  wages  of  its  employees  lol.l  per  cent 
has  replaced  all  out-of-date  equipment  with  that  ot 
the  most  approved  type,  and  has  swung  from  a 
bankrupt  and  discredited  concern  to  a  prosperous, 
efficient,  and  publicly  respected  organization  which 
pays  a  5  per  cent  dividend  on  the  $30,000,000  pam-in 

capital  of  its  stockholders.  _  ,  . 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Company  of  “corrupt  and  contented, 
slow-moving  Philadelphia,  which  has  achieved  this 
unique  distinction  in  transportation  ranks.  Nor  is 
its  victory  a  paper  one.  It  is  an  actual,  undisputed, 
accomplished  fact  standing  squarely  on  a  nine  yeais 
record  of  120.7  per  cent  increase  in  the  individual 
efficiency  of  its  workers,  a  feat  which  will  be  bet¬ 
tered  during  the  coming  year. 

In  these  days  of  industrial  stress,  when  the  pub¬ 
lic-service  corporations  of  virtually  every  locality 
are  hard  up  against  the  alternative  of  increasing 
revenues  or  smashing  on  the  rocks  of  bankruptcy, 
Philadelphia’s  victory  carries  with  it  a  moral  that 
should  make  the  traction  magnates  of  innumerable 
American  cities  stop,  look,  and  listen.  _ 

The  lesson  which  it  should  drive  home  is  that  m 
a  war — particularly  a  war  with  dollars  and  cents 
it  is  the  wiser  policy  to  face  the  enemy  squarely  and 
fight  the  battle  out  on  grounds  of  your  own  choosing 
than  to  turn  tail  in  disorganized  rout  which  will 
ultimately  end  in  disaster.  To  put  it  more  simply 
Philadelphia  has  learned  that  retreat,  in  the  form 
concessions  to  the  common  tyrant,  High  Cost,  will 
never  starve  that  monster  into  submission.  He 
thrives  on  concessions. 

Every  Trainman  a  Booster 

THE  management  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Tran¬ 
sit  Company  was  as  hard  up  against  the  necessi  y 
of  increasing  its  revenues  as  any  other  big  busi¬ 
ness  organization  in  the  country. _  But  b^°r®.ru\hin£ 
before  the  Public  Service  Commission  with  dire  tales 
of  impending  calamity  and  appeals  forhigher  pas¬ 
senger  rates,  it  sat  down  to  think  over  the  difficulty. 
It  studied  the  situation  in  other  cities  where  the 
white  flag  of  surrender  indicated  that  higher  rates 
were  already  in  force.  It  consulted  with  men 
throughout  the  nation  who  were  both  theorists  and 
practicalists.  It  studied  its  own  system  minutely 
and  found  that  though  it  was  as  good  as  any  other 
and  better  than  most,  there  was  still  considerable 
room  for  improvement.  When  the  company  did  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  Public  Service  Commission  it  was  to 
announce  that  it  had  solved  the  problem  of  high  costs 
and  intended  to  cut  down,  and  not  boost,  its  prices. 

During  the  time  that  the  management  was  con¬ 
sulting  and  investigating,  it  was  also  quietly  experi- 
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Thomas  E.  Mitten,  who  put  fares  down 
and  profits  up  in  Philadelphia 


do  so  was  to  keep  all  promises.  So  it  started 
out  post-haste  to  make  good.  Instead  of  adopt¬ 
ing  a  policy  of  retrenchment,  as  had  been  done 
by  traction  organizations  in  other  cities,  it  mustered 
all  its  resources  and  started  to  make  some  carefully 
considered  expenditures.  A  new  businesslike  uni¬ 
form  was  adopted  for  its  trainmen,  as  they  were  to 
be  the  company  salesmen  in  direct  contact  with  the 
prospective  and  actual  buyers  of  rides.  Cars  which 
looked  shabby  were  sent  to  the  shops  for  overhauling 
and  new  exteriors.  More  attention  was  given  to 
keeping  cars  washed,  windows  polished,  and  floors 
clean.  Rough  spots  at  crossings  and  other  places 
were  smoothed  out.  More  trains  were  put  in  the 
subway  and  on  the  elevated  during  rush  hours,  and 
more  surface  cars  ran  during  these  periods. 

Trainmen  were  taken  into  the  company’s  con¬ 
fidence  and  told  what  was  wanted.  A  printed  pocket 
directory  of  sales  rules  was  given  to  every  con¬ 
ductor  and  motorman.  This  read: 

“We  want  more  rides  at  5  cents,  not  less  rides  at 

higher  fares. 

“Street-car  riding  is  a  habit  which  can  be  encour¬ 
aged. 

“Cooperation  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  will 
work  wonders. 

“The  management  must  provide  the  best  car  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  greatest  number  of  people  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

“Conductors,  by  alertness  and  courtesy,  must  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  the  street-car  ride  an  agreeable 
experience  to  the  passenger — a  smile  always  helps. 

“Motormen  must  watch  out  for  passengers  and 
space  the  cars  to  catch  the  short-distance  lideis 
pick  up  all  the  nickels. 

“Employees  generally  must  never  miss  a  chance 
to  help  win  the  public.  Tell  everybody  what  we  are 
now  doing  and  what  nine  years  of  cooperative  effort 
has  accomplished  in  building  wages  up  and  keep¬ 
ing  fares  down.” 


menting.  These  experiments  taught  a  variety  of 
lessons.  They  showed  that  passenger  revenues  in¬ 
creased  in  exact  proportion  to  the  rate  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  public  service;  that  more  people  will  ride  in 
clean,  neatly  painted,  attractive  street  cars  than  in 
battered  and  dirty,  ill-smelling  ones;  that  a  courte¬ 
ous  conductor  and  a  motorman  who  keeps  to  his 
schedule  and  yet  doesn’t  leave  prospective  passen¬ 
gers  standing  on  the  corner  are  first-rate  business 
getters.  In  short,  it  learned  that  while  the  public  is 
dependent  to  an  extent  upon  a  street-car  company 
for  transportation,  the  company  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  public  for  its  existence. 

Tiiere  were  many  other  things  the  company  found 
out  duri  ag  this  period  of  experimentation — and  then 
came  its  big  discovery.  And  yet,  it  wasn’t  such  a 
big  discovery  after  all,  because  what  it  discoveied 
was  perfectly  obvious. 

“Salesmanship!”  declared  the  management.  ihat 
is  our  solution.  We  will  make  every  mother’s  son  in 
our  employ  a  salesman  of  street-car  rides. 

Once  that  was  decided  upon,  the  battle  flag  was 
nailed  to  the  mast.  The  public— prospective  buyer 
of  street-car  rides — was  informed  of  the  company’s 
decision;  and  the  gouged  and  harassed  public  heard 

the  news  and  was  glad.  _ 

The  company  had  a  bad  record  to  live  down  and  it 
had  learned  by  bitter  expedience  that  the  only  way  to 


Studying  the  Public 

THE  employees  not  only  put  the  cards  in  then- 
pockets,  but  put  the  contents  into  practice  with 
marvelous  results.  Other  cards,  issued  at  in¬ 
tervals,  kept  the  trainmen  informed  as  to  results, 
and  encouraged  them  further  in  their  woik. 

More  speed  in  car  service  was  another  means  used 
by  the  company  in  its  campaign,  for  more  nickels. 
Skip  stops  were  introduced,  enabling  the  company  to 
carry  more  people  in  and  out  of  the  business  dis¬ 
trict  and  also  to  catch  many  suburban  riders  who 
formerly  patronized  steam  lines.  Three,  types  ot 
cars  were  put  into  operation  on  certain  lines  in  an 
experiment  to  determine  which  type  would  load  and 
unload  the  quickest.  Different  seating  arrangements 
were  tried  to  determine  which  most  attracted  the 
public  and  which  accommodated  the  most  riders 

comfortably.  . 

On  certain  streets  it  was  found  that  the  location 
of  the  street-car  tracks  in  the  center  made  them  bear 
the  brunt  of  vehicular  traffic  with  consequent  delays 
in  car  service.  Application  was  immediately  made 
to  city  councils  for  permission  to  relocate  these 
tracks  closer  to  the  curbs.  New  automatic  starting 
devices  were  installed  in  cars,  not  only  to  give  the 
cars  a  quicker  get-away  after  picking  up  and  dis¬ 
charging  passengers,  but  ( Continued  on  page  5b) 
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straphangers  traveled  to  and  from  work  in  1911 


This  is  the  very  latest-the  pay-as-you-leave  car 
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The  Louden  System  Handling  Coal  and  Ashes — one  of  the  hundreds  of  uses  it  is  being  put  to.  This  System  is  equally  well  adapted  for  handling  any  kind 
or  shape  of  material  regardless  of  what  it  is,  from  40  to  2000  Pounds.  Wherever  material  is  lifted  or  carried,  the  Louden  System  will  show  a  big  saving. 


Men  in  charge  of  industrial  plants  where  Louden  Overhead  Carrying  Equipment  is  installed  have 
expressed  gratification  that  a  system  so  simple,  so  inexpensive,  so  easily  put  up,  is  capable  of  such  a  wide 
range  of  service. 

A  number  of  plants  where  only  a  partial  installation  was  made  at  the  start,  have  extended  it  from 
department  to  department,  until  now  all  the  lifting  and  conveying  requirements  of  the  entire  factory, 
inside  and  outside,  are  taken  care  of  by  the  Louden  System. 

What  is  Your  Lifting  and  Conveying  Problem? 


Is  it  handling  coal  and  ashes  at  boiler  room,  or  removing 
waste  material  from  machines  ? 

Is  it  transporting  raw  materials  or  products  at  shipping  plat¬ 
form — loading  or  unloading  cars  ? 

Is  it  conveying  parts  in  process  from  machine  to  machine 
and  over  paint  vats,  through  drying  rooms,  without  rehandling  ? 

Is  it  lifting  and  conveying  parts  in  machine  or  repair 
shop,  or  in  assembling  room— placing  them  exactly  where 
wanted  ? 


Is  it  carrying  completed  product  to  wareroom — from  floor 
to  floor  by  elevators,  or  from  one  building  to  another  ? 

Is  it  carrying  ore,  castings  or  molten  metal  in  a  foundry, 
or  handling  heavy  rolls  of  paper  in  a  paper  mill  or  printing 
establishment  ? 

Is  it  handling  barrels  of  oil  or  grease  in  an  oil  factory,  or  fruit, 
vegetables,  fish  or  meat  in  a  canning  factory  or  packing  plant  ? 

Is  it  lifting  and  conveying  motors,  repair  parts  or  cars  in 
an  automobile  factory  or  garage  ? 


Louden  System  Meets  Every  Requirement 

In  thousands  of  plants  the  Louden  System  has  revolutionized  lifting  and  conveying  methods.  It  takes  the  place  of  cumbersome,  costly  traveling 
cranes,  and  I-beams,  trucks,  wheelbarrows.  Keeps  floors  and  aisles  clear,  eliminates  congestion,  dust,  personal  injury,  breakage.  Multiplies  every 
minute’s  production  possibilities — every  man’s  working  capacity — pays  from  50%  to  600%  on  its  first  cost  every  year. 


Remarkably  Low  Initial  Cost 

With  quick  and  easy  installation,  characterizes  Louden  Equipment.  No  engineering  or  alterations  necessary.  Track  bent  cold  on 
the  job  to  meet  existing  conditions  and  all  service  requirements. 


Our  Efficiency  Men  are  at  Your  Service 

There  may  be  a  place  in  your  plant  — a  department  or  possibly  just  one  room,  where  an  investment  of  a  few  hundred  dollars 
would  save  you  thousands  every  year.  We  have  done  this  for  others  and  can  do  it  for  you.  Talk  it  over  with  one  of  our 
Efficiency  Men  in  your  territory--no  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part. 

Our  catalog  showing  many  Louden  installations  and  giving  valuable  mechanical  details  will  be  sent  free  on 
request.  Address 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

( Established  1867 ) 

Dept.  4601  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 

BRANCHES:  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Albany,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  111.  Canadian  Factory:  Guelph,  Ontario 


OVERHEAD  CARRYING  SYSTEM 

Goes  Everywhere — Handles  Everything  From  40  to  2000  Pounds 
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Life  Outruns  the  Stage 


On  the  night  before  Lee’s  surrender,  President  Lincoln  (played  by 
Frank  McGlynn)  pardons  a  boy  soldier  sentenced  by  court-martial 


Lincoln  and  Some  Others 

Continued  from  page  13 

point  of  view  in  regard  to  the  noble  families  of 
Europe,  Daniel  Voorhees  Pike  would  not  have 
thought  very  highly  of  Lady  Helen  Haden.  Indeed,  he 
would  have  called  her  “Mrs.  Haden”  and  explained 
that  his  honest  Yankee  tongue  could  not  adapt  itself 
to  outlandish  titles.  He  would  have  found  that  Lady 
Helen  was  not  a  particularly  useful  person.  She  and 
the  whole  line  of  mad  Varicks  who  came  before  her 
could  put  horses  over  high  hedges  and  accept  gam¬ 
bling  losses  gracefully  and  face  misfortune  with 
fortitude  and  courage,  but  not  one  of  them  could 
bake  a  pie  or  sing  “Sweet  Genevieve.”  Daniel  Voor¬ 
hees  Pike  very  properly  would  have  left  Lady  Helen, 
to  marry  a  girl  back  home,  and  nobody  can  very 
well  deny  that  there  is  no  particular  place  in  the 

world  to-day  for  mag¬ 
nificent  wasters.  Yet 
there  remains,  for  all 
that,  a  place  for  them  in 
plays  if  they  are  sym¬ 
pathetically  presented, 
which  only  reaffirms  the 
fact  that  the  theatre 
never  quite  catches  up 
with  the  world.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  world  would 
rather  that  it  didn’t. 

There  is  a  certain  satis¬ 
faction  in  having  one 
of  the  arts  in  which  old 
things  seem  new.  We 
need  to  utilize  all  that 
is  truly  fresh  in  inven¬ 
tive  faculties  to  dis¬ 
cover  new  flying  ma¬ 
chines  and  cheaper 
ways  in  which  to  refine 
rubber  and  substitutes 
for  soft  coal.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  there  is  a 
sort  of  universal  con¬ 
spiracy  that  when  a 
dramatist  brings  some¬ 
thing  down  from  the 


the  things  which  have  made  you  cry  or  want  to  cry. 
Nobody  in  our  theatre  is  so  expert  in  keeping  in  that 
(No  Man’s  Land  of  fine  feeling  which  lies  between 
comedy  and  tragedy.  And  then,  after  she  has  played 
so  superbly  that  every  theatrically  sensitive  person 
in  the  house  lias  felt  that  he  never  saw  finer  acting, 
she  has  the  God-given  grace  of  being  able  to  raise 
the  stroke  just  a  notch  or  two  for  some  scene  upon 
which  the  author  has  set  her  heart. 

Of  course,  the  spell  which  a  good  actress  may 
weave  in  a  theatre  cannot  last  forever  with  busy 
people  who  pay  too  much  rent  and  ride  in  the  sub¬ 
way.  Looking  back  over  a  period  of  time,  we  can 
see  now  that  not  all  of  “Declassee”  was  gold  clear 
through.  It  would  be  possible  to  do  a  little  judicious 
scraping  here  and  there  in  describing  this  story 
of  the  enduring  magnificence  of  noble  English  birth, 
written  by  a  young  woman  from  Humansville,  Mo. 
But,  also,  it  would  be  quite  unfair.  Any  man  who 
eats  four  pieces  of  a  mince  pie  cuts  a  rather  sorry 
figure  if  he  comes  around  two  weeks  later  and  tells 
you  that  upon  second  thought  he  has  decided  that 
it  wasn’t  very  good  mince  pie  after  all.  When 
“Declassee”  was  just  in  front  of  us  we  found  all  of 
it  profoundly  moving.  It  is  written  in  stirring  and 
imaginative  English.  The  story  which  it  tells  has  an 
honest  emotional  quality,  even  though  it  is  theatri¬ 
cal.  Moreover,  it  has  wit  and  a  richness  of  subtleties 
played  subtly,  of  small  emotions  nicely  indicated  and 
of  larger  ones  which  are  conveyed  without  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  drums  or  the  blowing  of  trumpets. 


attic  everybody  shall  act  properly  surprised  and 
astonished.  There  are  modern  playwrights  who 
have  yet  to  discover  that  there  isn’t  any  Santa 
Claus,  but  nobody  tells  them  about  it.  After  all, 
people  who  can  tell  stories  deserve 
encouragement  even  if  not  all  their 
stories  are  brand-new. 


Abraham  Lincoln 

kNE  of  the  plays  of  the  season 
which  has  been  greeted  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  novelty  sets  forth  the  fact 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  great 
man,  and  another  advances  the  theory 
that  woman’s  place  is  in  the  home. 
It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  Lincoln 


0 


has  been  put  into  a  play  by  a  man  who 
has  just  discovered  him.  John  Drink- 
water  is  an  Englishman,  and  if  he  had 
gone  through  an  American  school  he  could 
never  have  brought  to  his  play  the  native 
wonder  and  enthusiasm  which  make  it  possible. 
Anybody  who  wanted  a  stirring  description  of  the 
Pacific  would  do  well  to  ask  Balboa  about  it,  rather 
than  a  native  of  San  Francisco.  To  most  of  us 
Americans  Lincoln’s  Birthday  suggests  a  late  break¬ 
fast,  just  as  Columbus  Day  means  two  baseball 
games  for  one  admission.  To  be  sure,  we  all  know 
about  Lincoln,  but  not  in  the  way  which  makes  us 
want  to  rush  out  and  tell  people  about  him.  He 
came  into  our  lives  first  of  all  as  two  dates,  1809 — 
1865.  Later  it  is-  not  uncommon  to  make  tardy 
pupils  learn  the  Gettysburg  Address  as  a  penalty. 
Practically  no  American  boy  has  a  chance  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Lincoln  simply  for  the  fun  of 
it.  But  Drinkwater  as  an  Englishman  was  able  to 
escape  any  extensive  prescribed  study  of  Lincoln 
in  school  and  to  come  upon  the  man  all  at  once,  of 
his  own  free  will.  He  was  fascinated,  and  before 
the  spell  was  gone  he  wrote  his  play,  “Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

Curiously  enough,  only  a  few  Americans  have 
attempted  Lincoln  plays  and  none  of  these  has 
reached  distinction.  Drinkwater  had  the  advantage 
of  writing  for  an  English  audience,  and  with  that 
object  in  view  he  was  able  to  conceive  the  dramatic 
possibilities  of  the  meeting  of  Grant  and  Lee,  of 
Lincoln’s  reading  Artemus  Ward  to  his  Cabinet,  and 
of  Lincoln’s  saving  the  soldier  who  had  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  shot  for  sleeping  on  post.  Most  Ameri¬ 
can  dramatists  would  have  fought  shy  of  such 
scenes.  The  invariable  thought  would  have  been 
that  such  things  were  too  familiar  and  threadbare, 
but  on  the  first  night,  at  any  rate,  a  New  York 
audience  was  moved  to  applaud  vociferously  for 
Grant  and  Lee  and  Meade  and  Lincoln,  just  as  if 
they  were  characters  in  the  most  rousing  of  melo¬ 
dramas. 

Drinkwater  has  selected  the  various  scenes  in 
his  chronicle  play  shrewdly,  and  his  evident  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  subject  is  infectious.  The  play,  however, 
is  not  a  great  portrait  of  Lincoln.  To  ask  that 
would  be  to  require  too  much  of  the  dramatist. 
Only  the  masters  can  build  plays  about  subtle  and 
many-sided  figures.  Drinkwater  has  purposely  sim¬ 
plified  Lincoln.  He  has  not  attempted  to  present  all 
the  man,  but  chiefly  Lincoln,  the  political  idealist. 
Lincoln  was  a  practical,  well-trained,  and  seasoned 
local  politician  as  well  as  an  idealist.  He  knew  the 
issues  of  a  congressional  district 
before  he  struggled  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  nation.  He  told  stories 
and  anecdotes  because  he  made 
concrete  images  of  abstract 
things  in  his  mind,  but  Drink¬ 
water  has  not  fully  realized  the 
native  wit  and  shrewdness  of 
Lincoln.  In  fact,  he  has  pictured 
him  as  being  a  somewhat  startled 
and  surprised  instrument  upon 
whom  the  Republican  nomination 
was  thrust,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Lincoln  had  campaigned  ac¬ 
tively  for  the  nomination  at  least 
six  months  before  the  convention. 
( Continued  on  page  54) 


CERTAIN  reservations  of  approval  may  be  made 
timidly.  In  the  last  act  Lady  Helen  Haden,  the 
heroine  of  the  play,  is  run  over  by  a  taxicab,  just 
behind  the  back  drop,  or  thereabouts,  and  returns 
to  die  beautifully,  sipping  champagne  and  blowing 
rings  between  speeches.  She  must  have  picked  an 
exclusive  street  for  the  accident,  for  she  returned 
without  so  much  as  mussing  her  hair  or  smudging 
her  dress,  and  in  spite  of  a  broken  back  she  moved 
about  not  a  little  before  the  end.  However,  we 
thought  of  these  things  chiefly  after  the  play  was 
over.  Plays  are  not  meant  to  last  as  long  as  that. 

It  is  interesting,  perhaps,  to  note  that  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  success  of  “The  Man  from  Home” 
the  theatrical  public  is  not  committed  to  a  single 


argolo  Gillmore  (left),  who  became  a  star  overnight  in  “The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair" 
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THE  FRANKLIN  CAR 


STARTING  with  right  principles  is 
better  than  trying  to  modify  other 
principles  as  time  proves  them  incorrect. 
This  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  way  the 
Franklin  is  leading  all  other  line  cars  in 
performance  and  in  growth  of  sales. 

The  Franklin  Car  began  with  light 
weight  and  flexible  construction,  instead 
of  with  heavy  weight  and  rigidity,  and 
has  consistently  held  to  these  correct 
principles.  That’s  why  it  leads  in  easy 
riding,  safe  handling,  economy  and  long 
life — and  has  for  eighteen  years. 

Right  principles  also  account  for  the 
Franklin  average  of  but  three  punctures, 
with  no  blowouts,  in  the  life  of  a  set  of 
tires — 12,500  miles. 


At  the  outset,  it  was  a  Franklin  convic¬ 
tion  that  freedom  from  temperature 
trouble  could  never  be  achieved  with 
water  cooling.  Hence  Franklin  direct 
air  cooling  (no  water  to  boil  or  freeze), 
which  permits  Franklin  owners  to  enjoy 
relief  from  filling,  draining,  watching, 
worry  and  expense  the  year  round. 

This  Franklin  combination  of  light 
weight,  flexibility,  and  direct  air  cooling 
gives  definite  results.  Franklin  owners 
can  travel  longest  distances  in  a  day; 
they  enjoy  the  greatest  all-season  re¬ 
liability,  and  profit  by  an  economy  not 
yet  approached  in  any  other  fine  car. 

20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 

12,500  miles  to  the  set  of  tires 

50°)o  slower  yearly  depreciation 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY, 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  T 


A  PROMINENT  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  OWNER  WRITES: 

“  Have  owned  17  makes  of  automobiles  and  my  enclosed  Franklin 
is  the  best  one  yet.  During  its  12,000  miles  1  have  never  had  a  tire 
off  of  the  wheels.  The  average  for  gasoline  has  been  21  miles  to  the 
gallon. '  ’ 
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him.  She  was  both  surprised  and  embar¬ 
rassed  j  she  scarcely  knew  him  at  ail  leallj  . 

But  she  was  flattered,  too. 

So  he  sailed  away,  on  a  ship  that  was 
full  of  soldiers  and  civilians,  and  their 
womenfolk,  bound  for  the  Canal,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  weather-beaten  men  bound  for  mines  and  ranches 
still  farther  south.  They  shivered  and  shook,  those 
tropical  old-timers,  until  the  Colon  slipped  through 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  into  water  that  was  bluer  than 
anything  Thayer  had  ever  seen,  and  so  warm  that 
his  morning  shower  ceased  to  set  him  tingling. 
Then  he  began  to  taste  the  tropic  savor.  White 
clothes  appeared  overnight;  a  curious  change  came 
over  ship  and  passengers.  The  days  that  remained 
before  the  hills  of  Haiti  appeared  at  dusk  ot  the 
fifth  day  were  languorous;  girls  who  had  looked 
peaked  and  plain  while  they  were  wrapped  m  furs 
and  ulsters  bloomed  like  orchids,  and  fitted  into 
chairs  hidden  in  dark  corners  of  the  deck. 

Anticipation  stirred  in  him;  for  the  first  time  m 
his  life  he  had  a  purpose.  And  it  seemed  to  him  a 
miracle  that  what  he  was  called  upon  to  do  was  so 
exactly  what  he  had  always  longed  for. 


The  Path  ot  Gold 


Continued  from  page  8 


4  quit  ter  !  A  yellow  dog  !  Flood 
had  applied  those  names  to  him 
— And  be  couldn’t  deny  them 


II 


A  SHIP’S  officer  pointed  out  the  hills  of  the  Hai¬ 
tian  shore,  at  Cape  St.  Nicholas,  on  the  evening 
of  the  fifth  day.  The  coast  line  lay  like  a  dark 
blue  cloud  against  the  horizon;  it  was  the  landfall  of 

Columbus.  ,  ,.„T  ,,, 

“Be  up  early,”  the  officer  advised  Thayer.  We  11 
dock  about  seven.  But  if  you’re  up  for  the  sunrise 
you’ll  see  something  pretty  fine.” 

G.He  was  up — nothing  could  have  kept  him  m  his 
berth.  He  saw  Port  au  Prince,  hushed  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  and  lovely,  in  the  half  light  before  the  dawn. 

It  was  a  city  of  another,  older  world  he  saw;  oi 
veiled  colors,  of  infinite  and  alluring  mystery,  invit¬ 
ing  him  to  adventure  and  the  savor  of  romance. 
ItTay  at  the  head '  of  a  long,  narrow  harbor;  it 
climbed  from  the  water’s  edge  to  the  crest  of  wooded 
hills.  The  twin  towers  of  the  yellow  cathedral  stood 
like  sentinels  above  the  low  houses;  the  fronds  of 
palms  waved  gently  in  the  faint  breeze  before  the 

dawn.  .  . 

With  the  swift  upward  leap  of  the  sun,  crashing 
up  beyond  the  city,  there  came,  at  once,  a  certain 
disillusionment.  The  Colon  was  steaming  up  to 
the  most  prosaic,  the  most  modern,  of  piers,  that 
jutted  out  into  ,the  harbor.  A  corrugated  iron 
hedxvas  upon  the  pier;  only  grinning  negro  steve¬ 
dores,  calling  out  in  a  musical  French  patois,  were 

strange.  .  ,  , 

Thayer  supposed  there  must  be  a  pier.  He  had 
wondered,  to  be  sure,  whether  one  didn’t,  perhaps, 
land  through  surf.  But  he  laughed  at  that  thought. 
After  all,  it  was  hard  to  handle  freight  through 
surf— and  there  was  no  surf  in  this  placid  harbor, 
anyway.  As  a  practical  railway  man,  which  it  was 
his'  business  to  be,  he  was  glad  to  see  the  pier.  But 

it  wasn’t  romantic.  . 

He  went  ashore  without  the  accompaniment  ot 
any  incidents  whatever,  picturesque  or  otherwise. 
Negroes  charged  down  the  plank  with  his  baggage, 
he  himself  led  Mike,  his  bull  terrier,  whose  opinion 
of  Haiti  was  not  high.  There  was  no  one  to  meet 
him-  he  wondered,  with  some  annoyance,  what  was 
the  matter  with  Brainerd.  Chap  was  jealous,  per¬ 
haps.  But  he’d  resigned.  He  might  be  civil,  even 
so  it  seemed  to  Thayer.  Still,  he  could  find  bis 
way  about,  and  there’d  be  some  white  man  to 

post  him.  , 

He  made  his  way.  through  scattered  barrels  and 
bales  and  boxes  of  assorted  freight,  toward  the  end 
of  the  pier.  A  long,  wide  street  ran  along  the 
water’s  edge,  he  saw.  One  side  was  lined  by  ware¬ 
houses  that  filled  the  eye  and  restored  his  delight  m 
the  color  of  the  city.  Walls  were  open;  the  side¬ 
walks  were  roofed.  Graceful  arches  supported  those 
roofs;  in  the  shade  he  saw  women,  sitting  among 
great’ piles  of  coffee  berries,  sorting  them. 

Then  he  saw  a  white  man  coining — the  first  he 
had  seen  since  he  had  come  ashore. 

“Mr  Thayer?”  he  said.  “Sorry  I  was  late.  1m 
Barrett— agent  of  the  line  here.  Brainerd’s  held  up 
in  st  Marc— he’ll  try  to  be  here  to-morrow  or  next 
day.  If  you’ll  walk  along  to  the  customhouse,  I’ll 
join  you  in  a  minute.  Hello— brought  your  dog?’’ 
He  stopped  and  made  Mike  his  friend  by  skillful 
work  among  the*  folds  of  loose  skin  under  his  jaw. 

“j  think _ yes,  you’d  better  let  me  take  care  of  him 

for  a  while.  These  Haitians  are  queer  about  dogs.” 
“Mighty  good  of  you,”  said  Thayer.  “Go  along, 

Mike — behave  yourself.”  .  , 

Mik  ved,  reluctantly;  Thayer,  interested  and 
Life  surged  and  swarmed  about 


from  Hyatt.  It  could  wait,  at  any  rate. 
Just  at  present  he  wanted  to  use  his  eyes 
for  observation  of  what  lay  about  him. 

There  was  plenty  for  him  to  see.  There 
were  women,  striding  along,  superb  in  their 
carriage,  bearing  great  bundles  on  their  heads. 
There  were  tiny  gray  donkeys — bourriques,  Barrett 
called  them — mounted,  sometimes,  by  an  old  woman, 
smoking  a  pipe,  but  carrying,  more  often,  great 
bundles  of  grass,  and  driven  by  women  who  walked 
along,  controlling  a  string  of  four  or  five  of  the 
little  beasts. 

They  drove  up  the  street  that  was,  obviously,  the 
principal  commercial  artery  of  Port  au  Prince.  It 
climbed  toward  the  yellow  cathedral.  It  was  un¬ 
paved;  dust  lay  thick  in  the  roadway.  Women  and 
donkeys  made  up  most  of  the  traffic,  although  there 
were  a  few  dilapidated  carriages,  drawn  by  tiny, 
wiry  horses.  Arches  were  everywhere;  in  the  crum¬ 
bling  houses  there  was  a  survival  of  the  old  French 
days.  He  was  struck  by  the  absence  ol  glass;  Bar¬ 
rett  explained  that  in  the  Haitian  climate  it  was  not 
needed.  Heavy  iron  shutters  provided  protection 
when  owners  were  away,  or  in  case  of  great  storms. 

And  he  saw  only  negroes.  Three  times,  as  they 
drove,  he  saw  a  white  man. 

“There  aren’t  many  white  folk,”  he  said. 

“About  two  hundred  of  us,  all  told,”  said  Barrett. 
“They  don’t  want  many  of  us.  They’ve  unpleasant 
memories  of  the  French  occupation  and  the  days  of 
slavery.  They  do  all  they  can  to  keep  us  out.” 

“Hello!”  said  Thayer.  The  driver  had  pulled  up 
his  horses.  Thayer  heard  the  hoarse  sound  of  a 
railway  engine’s  whistle;  saw,  suddenly,  the  narrow- 
gauge  tracks  that  ran  along  the  cross  street.  And 
the  engine  followed  the  sound  of  its  whistle.  It  came 
puffing  along,  groaning,  blowing  black  smoke  from 
its  stack,  dropping  live  embers  as  it  went.  He  stared, 
incredulous,  aghast. 


j  j~  E  saw  an  engine  that  might  have  stepped  ^out 


of  a  picture  of  Civil  War  days.  A  black  fire¬ 
man  fed  its  fire  with  dried  sugar-cane  stalks. 
It  drew  flat  cars,  piled  high  with  cane.  And  at  the 
end  of  the  grotesque  train  was  a  single  open  car, 
carrying  wooden  benches  which  were  filled  with 
nervous  negroes,  sitting  straight  and  stiff  and  scared. 

“Powers  above!”  said  Thayer.  “Barrett — don’t 
tell  me  that’s  my  railway!” 

“Afraid  it  is,”  said  Barrett.  “Yes— that’s 
your  Cul-de-Sac  Limited,  I  guess — your  star 
train !” 

“Gee!”  said  Thayer.  He  contemplated 
further  remarks ;  decided  they  were  futile ; 
relapsed  into  a  brooding  silence. 

“We’re  pretty  lucky  to  have  even  as  much 
of  a  road  as  that,”  Barrett  went  on,  watch¬ 
ing.  him.  “Look  here — I  wonder  if  you 
haven’t  brought  some  rather  mistaken  ideas 

down  with  you, 


on. 


him.  And  on  the  shore  details  * 
of  what  had  been,  in  the  early 
morning,  an  impressionistic 
painting,  emerged.  The  swarm¬ 
ing  negroes,  of  all  degrees,  were 
startling.  He  had  known  that 

he  was  coming  to  a  negro  city  in  a  negro  state.  And 
yet  the  fact  was  startling.  So  was  the  bearing  of  the 
officials  in  the  customhouse — negroes  who  spoke  the 
French  of  Paris  and  regarded  themselves,  quite 
plainly,  as  his  hosts.  They  taxed  everything  he 
brought  with  him,' but  they  did  it  with  regret,  and 
as  painlessly  as  might  well  be. 

Then  Barrett  came  back.  . 

“All  clear?”  he  said.  “If  you’re  ready,  we  might 
drive  uptown.  You’ve  no  plans?  ’  , 

“I  rather  counted  on  Brainerd.  There  s  a  hotel, 

I  suppose — ?”  ,  . 

“Of  a  sort— the  Hotel  d’Europe.  I  11  drive  you 
up  there,  and  you  can  leave  your  traps.  You’ll  want 
to  drop  in  at  the  bank.  I’m  sorry  about  Brairiei! 

I  gueSs  your  railway’s  caved  in  in  a  few  more 

places.”  . 

“That’s  good  news  for  me,”  said  Thayer. 

“Well,  you’ll  have  heard  what  you’re  up  against, 
of  course!  Oh,  here’s  a  letter  for  you  that  was  in 

my  official  pouch.”  . 

Thayer  took  it.  He  saw,  with  some  surprise,  tha. 
it  was'  from  Martin  Flood,  but  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
He  thought  it  was  probably  a  fresh  lot  of  orders 


Thayer?  This 
road’s  being  kept 
alive  with  oxygen 
— and  Brainerd’s 
about  used  up  the 
last  tank.  He’s 
quitting  because 
the  New  York  peo¬ 
ple  who  sent  him 
down  won’t  let  him 
have  any  more 
money.  You  see — 
the  native  govern¬ 
ment  is  so  corrupt 


that  money  that  should  go  to  pay  interest  on  the  rail¬ 
way  bonds  is  diverted.  And  your  New  York  people 
seem  to  feel  that  they’ve  thrown  all  the  good  money 
they  can  after  the  bad  they’ve  already  lost  down  heie. 

“ill  see,”  said  Thayer,  grimly.  “I  didn’t  quite 
understand.” 

They  turned  to  the  right  below  the  cathedral,  ana 
drove  through  streets  shaded  by  great  palms,  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  a  wide  plaza  adorned  by  a  number 
of  statues  and  flanked  by  an  old-fashioned  granc 
stand  such  as  one  might  see  at  a  county  fair  ground 
in  New  England.  Small  houses  lined  the  streets; 
the  front  room  of  practically  all  of  them  seemed 

to  be  a  shop.  . ,  _  , , 

“They  sell  tafia,  mostly,”  said  Barrett.  Raw 

rum  distilled  from  cane-sugar’s  really  a  by-product 
here  It’s  good  enough  when  it’s  refined,  but  the 
stuff  the  niggers  drink  is  worse  than  the  old  Bowery 
third-rail  whisky.” 

“Where’s  the  European  quarter?”  asked  Thayer. 

“Un  the  hill,  bevond  the  Champ  de  Mars  what 
there  is  of  it,”  said  Barrett.  “There’s  really  no 
quarter,  though— we’re  scattered  about.  We  don  t 
draw  the  color  line-cant,  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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Vest  Pocket  Autographic  Kodak 

The  vest  pocket  camera  that  will  really  go  in  the  vest  pocket. 


The  contact  prints  are 
this  size:  - - 


Enlarged  prints  are 
easily  made  in  this 
size: 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


The  Kodak  is  this  size: 


The  Prices  are  this  size: 


Vest  Pocket  Autographic  Kodak,  with  meniscus 

achromatic  lens  and  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter,  $  9.49 
Vest  Pocket  Autographic  Kodak,  Special,  with 

Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  f.7-,7,  .  .  .  .  16.58 

Ditto,  with  Kodak*Anastigmat  lens,  /.6.9,  .  .  22.58 

Ditto,  with  Bausch  &  Lomb  Kodak  Anastigmat 

lens,  /.6.9 . 33.78 

These  prices  include  the  war  tax. 


A  Bit  of  Detail: 


You  don’t  carry  a  Vest  Pocket  Kodak,  you 
wear  it,  like  your  watch. 

It’s  so  small,  so  smooth,  so  unobtrusive 
that  you  always  have  it  with  you,  ready  for 
the  unexpected  that  is  sure  to  happen.  The 
films  are  small  and  inexpensive,  a  roll  of  8 
exposures  costs  but  21  cents,  and  enlargements 
from  the  subjects  that  you  care  most  about, 
are  readily  made  at  small  cost.  The  $9.49 
Model  is  entirely  of  metal  in  a  handsome  black  enamel  finish,  the  Specials ,  are  covered  with  a 
pin-grain  Morocco,  just  suited  to  the  dainty  little  instruments  and  their  anastigmat  lenses  are  fully 
corrected  and  carefully  tested. 

Both  models  have  a  fixed  focus,  finders  for  both  horizontal  and  vertical  pictures,  efficient 
shutters  and  have  the  Autographic  feature.  The  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  is  as  right  as  a  watch. 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  AND  A  NEW  POLICY 

by  J.  E.  OTTERSON 

PRESIDENT  WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  COMPANY 


"W1  *THEN  we  decided  to  branch  out 
% /%  /  into  the  manufacture  of  other 

yf  W  lines  of  products,  we  were  not 
satisfied  that  we  ought  to  put  the  name 
Winchester  on  Cutlery — Tools  —  Skates  — 
Fishing  Tackle — Flashlights. 

Here  was  a  name  which  had  come  unblem¬ 
ished  through  fifty-three  years  of  the  clean¬ 
est  kind  of  business  dealings. 

Some  held  that  it  would  lower  the  prestige 
of  this  name — that  we  would  destroy  its 
significance — if  we  applied  it  to  more  than 
one  line  of  products.  This  was  given  no 
small  consideration. 

We  wondered  if  it  would  not  perhaps  be 
better  to  put  these  new  products  out  under 
a  new  name,  such  as  “Eagle,”  or  “Victory,” 
or  something  similar. 

We  have  finally  decided  to  call  them 
Winchester.  And  to  make  this  name  mean 
everything  it  now  means  on  Guns  and 
Ammunition. 

We  will  not  put  this  name  on  any  product 
until  we  are  sure  that  the  quality  is  such  as 
to  entitle  it  to  be  stamped  with  the  name. 

And  so  when  an  article  is  handed  you  with 
Winchester  upon  it,  it  will  carry  our  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  is  up  to  Winchester  standards. 

When  we  decided  to  establish  a  series  of 
local  retail  agencies,  it  was  a  very  great 
question  whether  we  should  let  dealers 


throughout  the  country  put  the  name  of 
Winchester  on  their  stores.  We  determined 
not  to  give  this  privilege  indiscriminately. 

We  have  picked  out  a  responsible  dealer 
in  each  town  and  offered  it  to  him.  And 
we  do  not  want  him  to  take  it  unless  he 
appreciates  it,  and  takes  the  responsibility 
that  goes  with  it. 

If  he  feels  that  he  can  make  the  Winchester 
Store  stand  in  his  community  for  fair,  honor¬ 
able,  clean-cut  business  dealings,  then  we 
want  him  to  come  into  this  proposition. 

On  us  rests  the  heavier  responsibility  of 
maintaining  the  prestige,  significance,  and 
high  standing  of  the  Winchester  name  in  the 
actual  manufacture  of  these  new  products. 

It  is  with  greatest  confidence  inWinchester 
artisanship,  in  Winchester  methods  and 
Winchester  manufacturing  purpose,  that  we 
have  taken  this  momentous  step. 

In  committing  the  Winchester  organiza¬ 
tion  to  the  making  of  these  new  products  to 
bear  the  Winchester  name,  and  in  extending 
the  use  of  that  name  to  retail  stores,  I  per¬ 
sonally  have  assumed  a  great  responsibility 
to  the  American  people. 

I  feel  this  obligation  keenly. 

My  confidence  in  receiving  your  approval 
is  secure — knowing  all  that  Winchester  has 
done  and  can  do. 


WINCHESTER.  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
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of  public  policy,  which^  the  ^GU  ^gpiggjjg  &  All  ^0  MOIiey” 


“insiders”  in  charge  alone 
understood,  as  almost  as 


binding  as  during  the  war. 

“Didn’t  we  win?  We’re 

doing  our  best.  Just  leave  it  to  us!”  was  the  sooth¬ 
ing  attitude  of  ministers  to  whom  authority  had  be¬ 
come  a  habit.  We  had  some  of  the  same  type  at  home. 

One  week  public  opinion  was  concentrated  on  the 
great  railroad  strike.  In  this  Lloyd  George  won  a 
victory.  His  intimates  pointed  to  it  as  the  more 
reason  for  leaving  everything  to  the  Welsh  wizard. 
Not  so!  The  next  week  the  searchlight  of  public 
opinion  was  turned  on  national  finance. 

You  could  not  arouse  John  Bull’s  interest  even  in 
the  Irish  question.  He  could  think  of  only  one  sub¬ 
ject.  He  was  going  to  know  “W’at’s  w’at!”  as  the 
cockney  says.  The  Profiteering  Act  and  food  sub¬ 
sidies  had  not  brought  down  the  cost  of  living.  What 
was  the  Government  doing  with  all  the  money  it  had 
to  spend? 

It  was  time  that  an  expert  accountant  looked  over 
Lloyd’s  George’s  books — the  expert  accountant  being 
the  public  opinion  of  the  British  Isles,  which  was  in 
the  same  mood  that  our  public  was  when  it  took  a 
fall  out  of  Burleson  about  the  post  otfice  and  the 
telegraphs  and  demanded  the  return  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  their  owners. 

Lloyd  George,  Coal-Black  Pessimist 

MEMBERS  of  Parliament  heard  from  “the  coun¬ 
try,”  from  “the  man  in  the  street,”  the  business 
interests,  and  the  press.  It  was  time  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  ceased  to  be  stuffed  figures  who 
did  nothing  but  draw  their  pay.  The  M.  P.’s  wanted 
nothing  better  than  such  a  mandate.  They  began  to 
feel  that  an  M.  P.  was  somebody  in  England  again; 
he  was  no  longer  a  joke.  For  all  remembered  the 
war  days  when,  if  a  member  asked  a  critical  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  was  cried  down 
as  an  unpatriotic  meddler  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Germans.  Parliament  had  been  reduced  to 
the  importance  of  the  vermiform  appendix  and  men 
were  wondering  if  it  would  recover  its  old  power 
under  the  new  order  of  things. 

When  the  House  convened  and  its  members  took 
their  places  on  their  benches,  they  looked  as  good 
little  boys  as  ever  to  the  ministers  who  had  been 
doing  the  lawmaking  for  them.  It  happened  that  the 
ministers  had  a  little  bill  about  alien  pilots  that  they 
wanted  to  pass.  Lloyd  George  was  not  present.  His 
adjutants  looked  after  such  details  in  the  House. 
Heretofore,  when  he  told  his  adjutants  to  have  a 
bill  passed,  the  members  passed  it,  just  as  a  docile 
political  convention  puts  through  the  boss’s  slate. 

The  defeat  of  a  vital  measure  would  have  meant  a 
loss  of  confidence  in  the  Government;  a  new  cabinet 
would  have  to  be  formed.  This  was  not  in  Parlia¬ 
ment’s  mind.  It  chose  by  voting  down  the  pilot 
measure  to  give  Lloyd  George,  whose  resourceful 
leadership  was  recognized,  a  slap  as  a  reminder  that 
a  sharper  blow  might  be  administered,  since  parlia¬ 
mentary  government  had  returned  to  Great  Britain. 

Parliament  was  not  the  Premier’s  servant;  the 
Premier  was  the  servant  of  Parliament.  Therefore, 
wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  idea  if  the  Right  Honorable 
Lloyd  George  came  around  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  more  frequently,  instead  of  running  everything 
from  his  office?  His  fellow  members  missed  Iris 
repartee.  It  had  been  a  custom  in  time  of  peace  for 
the  Premier  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  House  regu¬ 
larly.  This  was  a  time  of  peace. 

The  newspapers  added  their  pin  pricks  in  admoni¬ 
tion  that  personal  rule  was  over.  There  was  men¬ 
tion  of  the  detail  that,  on  a  recent  visit  to  Scotland, 
good-natured  and  always  obliging  King  George — who 
is  making  England  safe  for  his  dynasty  by  being 
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increasingly  democratic — had  attached  his  special 
car  to  a  regular  train;  but  Lloyd  George,  when  he 
went  north,  despite  his  sounding  the  tocsin  for  pub¬ 
lic  economy,  had  ordered  a  special  train  for  himself. 
Of  course  the  friends  of  the  Premier  said  that  he 
must  have  all  possible  comfort  and  facilities  for 
meeting  his  great  responsibilities,  etc.,  etc. ;  but  some 
of  the  wits  who  were  not  friends  of  the  Premier,  in 
expressing  their  deepest  sympathy  with  this  view, 
said  that  happily  Parliament  should  now  be  able  to 
take  some  of  the  burden  off  the  shoulders  of  an 
overworked  potentate. 

“Now  come  on  with  your  budget,”  said  the  House 
of  Commons,  after  its  admonitory  slap.  “Let  us  into 
the  secret  of  what  the  Government  is  spending.” 

When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  submitted 
the  figures  the  British  gasped.  For  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  the  war  the  nation  was  expending  about 
$7,000,000,000,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 
In  spite  of  a  44  per  cent  decrease,  the  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  was  still  seven  times  as  large  as  it  had 
been  before  the  war.  And,  though  it  was  a  year 
after  the  armistice,  the  trade  balance  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  and  against  Britain  had  never 
been  so  heavy;  never  had  we  been  gaining  gold  so 
fast. 

Last  August  Lloyd  George  had  intimated  in  a 
speech  that  if  the  British  Empire  did  not  arrest  its 
extravagance  it  was  going-  into  bankruptcy.  At  that 
time  the  public  was  not  thinking  finance.  It  was 
supporting  the  army  heads  and  the  navy  heads  in 
the  demand  for  an  army  and  a  navy  immensely  in¬ 
creased  over  the  days  before  the  war  and  any  sug¬ 
gestion  of  drastic  economy  aroused  protests.  Lloyd 
George’s  midsummer  pessimism  was  meant  to  “throw 
a  scare”  into  the  nation.  It  came  at  the  same  time 
as  other  gloomy  predictions. 

Meanwhile  the  public  had  been  gradually  coming 
down  to  earth.  It  began  asking  who  was  paying  for 
the  enormous  government  bureaucracy  which  still 
held  on?  Who  was  going  to  pay  for  the  increased 
army  and  navy?  Some  thoughtful  person  asked  why 
England  should  be  talking  conscription  when  Ger¬ 
many  had  abolished  it?  Why,  when  the  German 
navy  was  destroyed,  should  Britain  be  in  danger  un¬ 
less  she  was  spending  twice  as  much  as  before  the 
war  on  her  navy?  Hadn’t  the  war  been  fought  to 
escape  the  burden  of  armaments?  Who  was  going 
to  pay  for  armies  against  the  Bolshevists  and  all 
over  the  earth?  Who  was  going  to  meet  the  taxes 
for  the  increasing  debts? 

Lloyd  George,  Blue-Sky  Optimist 

NOW  Lloyd  George,  who  had  preached  against 
extravagance,  came  forward  with  a  heavy  defi¬ 
cit  to  prove  his  prophecy  and  how  he  applied  his 
preachings  to  Government  extravagance.  The  coun¬ 
try  was  as  gloomy  as  he  had  been  three  months  be- 
foi-e.  What  had  he  to  say  for  himself?  All  Britain 
cupped  its  hand  to  its  ear  to  listen  to  his  speech  in 
explanation.  Parliament  was  prepared  to  eat  him 
alive. 

When  Lloyd  George  arose  from  his  seat  he  looked 
as  if  he  liked  nothing  better  than  facing  the  lion’s 
jaws.  He  was  as  cheery  as  if  he  had  wiped  out  the 
whole  national  debt  overnight.  What  was  a  little 
matter  of  a  billion  or  two  among  friends?  He 
turned  the  tables  on  his  critics,  sprang  a  strategic 
surprise.  His  new  part  in  the  gloomy  drama  of  the 
House  was  that  of  sky-blue  optimist. 

The  army  was  all  but  demobilized,  both  army  and 
navy  would  soon  be  on  a  prewar  footing;  the  Ger¬ 


mans  would  pay  some¬ 
thing;  new  forms  of  taxa¬ 
tion  were  being  considered, 
though  he  did  not  say 
what;  all  debt  charges 
would  be  met,  though  he  did  not  say  how;  and  peace 
had  really  come.  He  had  steered  past  all  the  rocks 
into  a  safe  harbor;  he  had  won  the  war  and  he  had 
won  peace. 

He  had  the  members  laughing  over  his  witticisms 
one  minute  and  cheering  the  next,  as  he  played  on 
the  rows  of  men  on  the  venerable  benches  as  if  they 
were  so  many  piano  keys.  The  speech  was  the 
cleverest  political  maneuver  and  the  most  facile  bit 
of  controversial  oratory  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  had  ever  witnessed;  nominally  on  the  dry  sub¬ 
ject  of  finance,  too — actually,  all  around  it.  The 
House  gave  him  a  rousing  vote  of  confidence;  but  the 
country,  reading  the  speech  in  cold  print,  smiled  at 
Parliament.  It  noted  the  absence  of  facts.  It  did 
not  want  to  lose  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  but  it  expected 
more  than  rhapsody  in  the  future. 

He  had  caught  business  opinion,  however,  when 
he  said  that  confidence  was  credit  and  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire  was  all  right.  For  anyone  who  went  out 
into  the  streets  of  London  or  to  any  part  of  England 
could  see  for  himself  that  England  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  business  boom.  So  is  France.  What¬ 
ever  the  situation  last  summer,  all  the  signs  of  a 
volume  of  business  surpassing  that  of  1913  or  any'-, 
other  time  are  now  visible  in  both  countries. 

Rum,  Racing,  and  Roulette 

IT  is  only  when  a  Briton  meets  an  American  that 
he  talks  about  our  having  all  the  money.  TLe ' 
transfer  of  billions  of  capital  credits  to  another 
country  has  not  removed  a  single  machine  or  build¬ 
ing  from  Britain.  She  has  all  her  plant  in  all  its 
structures  of  city  and  country,  all  her  shops  and 
tools;  whether  the  national  deficit  be  two  billions  or 
five,  the  nations  seem  to  be  none  the  less  busy. 
Never  were  so  many  ships  being  built;  never  fewer 
factories  or  less  machinery  idle.  New  enterprises 
of  all  kinds  are  under  way.  Colleges  have  never  had 
so  many  students.  Normal  life  has  been  returning 
in  rushing  and  feverish  activity. 

One  after  another,  I  went  to  ten  hotels  in  London, 
and  not  one  could  promise  me  a  room  for  a  week  to 
come.  Flats,  houses,  tenements,  any  kind  of  shelter, 
is  harder  to  get  than  in  Paris  or  New  York.  Hotels 
in  the  big  English  industrial  cities  are  almost  as 
crowded  as  in  London.  More  people  must  be  making 
money  than  ever  before,  for  they  are  spending  more. 
The  profits  of  some  Manchester  cotton  factories  are 
90  per  cent  on  their  capital. 

Even  many  members  of  the  nobility,  who  were 
supposed,  in  many  instances,  to  be  impoverished  as 
a  class,  have  money.  They  are  flush  with  the  sums 
which  they  have  received  from  the  sale  of  their 
lands  which  are  being  cut  up  into  small  holdings. 
The  new  war  millionaires  no  longer  keep  their 
wealth  a  secret,  but  are  showing  it  in  elaborate  dis¬ 
play.  Tailors  find  it  hard  to  keep  up  with  orders  for 
men’s  clothes;  the  theatres  are  packed;  the  gowns 
you  see  there  and  at  the  hotels  are  as  rich  as  in  Paris. 

A  rage  for  dancing  keeps  pace  with  a  rage  for 
gambling.  Dancing  clubs  are  being  organized  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  welfare  work  during  the  war. 
Enormous  crowds  go  to  races  both  in  England  and 
France  and  bet  with  a  recklessness  begotten  of  the. 
speculative  fever  of  the  hour.  Among  the  British 
soldiers  around  Lille,  in  sight  of  the  devastated  re¬ 
gion,  a  million  dollars  was  put  on  horses  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  race.  The  hotels  at  Monte  Carlo  are  only 
wondering  if  they  can  get  coal  enough  for  heat ;  they 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  turning  away  guests 
during  the  winter  season.  ( Continued  on  page  40) 
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THIS  beautiful  four-door  Sedan  saves  passengers  from  the 
swaying,  bobbing  and  pitching  due  to  ordinary  road-jolts, 
in  addition  to  shielding  them  from  hot  sun,  rain,  cold  winds 
and  snow. 

Its  wonderful  three-point  suspension  Triplex  Springs  cush¬ 
ion  the  jars  and  absorb  the  shocks  so  that  the  passengers  seem 
to  glide  over  rather  than  ride  up  and  down  the  road’s  unevenness. 

No  previous  motor  car  experience  can  convey  an  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  the  improvement  in  riding  comfort  achieved 
by  this  compact,  yet  roomy  Overland  4  Four-Door  Sedan. 

A  new  note  in  economy  of  closed  car  operation  is  also 
introduced  by  Overland  4  Sedan,  as  it  weighs  only  200  pounds 
more  than  the  touring  car.  Its  light  weight  effects  marked 
savings  in  gasoline,  oil  and  tires. 

From  Auto-Lite  starting  and  lighting  to  electric  horn 
every  detail  of  equipment  is  high  grade  and  complete. 

The  gracefulness  of  its  design  and  luxuriousness  of  its 
appointments  together  with  the  fine  material  and  workmanship 
contribute  toward  makingita  quality  carof  unusual  distinction. 

W1LLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

’Sedans,  Coupes,  Touting  Ears  and  Roadsters 
Willys-Overland,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
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waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  tributary  waters 
thereto  ...” 

Now  the  Great  Lakes  system  of  seasonal  bonuses 
was  originated  by  farsighted  shipowners  to  discour¬ 
age  recklessness  and  wastefulness,  but  under  Di. 
Sawbridge  it  became  a  system  of  small  bonuses  and 
underinsurance.  And  it  robbed  Dirnbal  of  authority. 

By  the  end  of  September  he  had  inspected  at  close 
quarters  an  endless  procession  of  hu¬ 
manity.  The  steward  of  the  Saw- _ 

bridge,  striving  for  his  reward,  served 
meals  unfit  for  animals;  and  one  crew 
after  another  had  been  gathered  and 
lost.  Poor  feeding  was  excusable  per¬ 
haps  in  the  old  tyrannical,  ante-icebox 
days;  but  it  was  obsolete  now,  as 
much  of  a  relic  as  the  belaying  pin 
and  its  former  human  application. 

And  the  doctor’s  letter-writing  habit, 

'unfortunately  not  being  confined  to 
his  captains  alone,  tied  Peter’s  hands. 

If  he  ventured  to  criticize  the  stew¬ 
ard  for  the  poorness  of  the  meals,  the 
steward  would  smugly  produce  a  letter 
—always  a  recent  letter— compliment¬ 
ing  him  upon  his  low  expenses  for  the 
previous  trip  or  month,  inciting  him 
to  further  economies,  dangling  the 
bonus  bait  before  his  greedy  little 
tyes,  and  adding  oil  to  the  fires  of  a 
swollen  conceit. 

Similar  vexation  awaited  Sleepy 
Dirnbal  in  the  growing  haughtiness  of 
Dan  Voorhees,  his  chief  engineer.  The 
long  distance  from  bridge  to  bunkers 
bad  provided  Dan,  as  it  had  provided 
chief  engineers  on  all  lake  freighters, 
with  the  opportunity  to  avail  himself 
of  certain  prerogatives.  And  the 
lengthy  flattering  letters  from  the  doc- 
\  tor  made  him  unapproachable.  Dan 
was  a  mighty  good  engineer,  and  he 
knew  it.  He  bore  no  grudge  against 
his  captain,  often  opening  his  heart  to 
the  extent  of  vouchsafing  that  Sleepy 
Dirnbal  was  a  fine  young  fellow,  wfy> 
knew  his  business ;  but  that  that  busi¬ 
ness  happened  to  be  centered  in  the 
forward  part  of  the  ship. 

The  skipper  wanted  to  know  if  there 
was  enough  coal  for  a  heavy  run  down 
Lake  Erie,  otherwise  they  would  stop 
-t  Detroit  and  take  on  a  few  tons. 

Storm  warnings  were  being  displayed 
as  they  came  down  river,  and  Dan 
should  bear  in  mind  that  only  a  little 
pounding  would  be  required  to  unset¬ 
tle  the  flaxseed.  It  had  already  be¬ 
gun  to  recede  from  the  hatch  coveis. 

Dan  Voorhees  was  amiably  reassur¬ 
ing.  He  would  carry  a  full  head  of 
*team  all  the  way  into  Buffalo,  and 
then  some,  heavy  weather  or  flaxseed  notwithstand¬ 
ing  The  Sawbridge,  Dan  had  been  told,  was  to  be 
nr.  for  the  winter  in  Buffalo  at  the  end  of  this 
Si!  and  he  wanted  as  little  coal  as  possible  left  over. 

TDF  nromised  sou’wester  overtook  the  flagship 
te  C  sb.  was  abreast  of  Long  Point,  dnv- 
ino-  ahead  of  it  a  preliminary  squall  of  slashing 
rain  Before  nightfall  Lake  Erie  was  transformed 
from  a  smoldering  pale  blue  pond  into  a  funous 
little  ocean,  for  Lake  Erie,  besides  owning  the  shal 
lowest  of  personalities,  has  a  most  violent  and  easily 

Standhig1  behind  the  drenched  windowpanes  in  the 
blackened  pilot  house,  Sleepy  Dirnbal  made  out  the 
Buffalo  lightship  a  little  after  midmgh  .  wa“ 
dancing  like  a  drunken  star.  Enormous  dark  seas 
were  rushing  past,  toppling  upon  the  long  reach  of 
hatch  covers!  shouldering  the  flagship  s  bows  toward 
the  roaring  clouds,  and  dropping  them  to  foam  and 
smother.  Occasionally  one  of  the  monsters  snatched 
the  stern  and  dragged  it  almost  to  the  troughs.  mn 
the  bell  in  the  wheel  base  would  clang,  and  with 
agonizing  slowness  the  distant  stern  would  stagger 
back  to  its  former  position,  while  the  bows,  tum¬ 
bling  at  an  angle  along  a  crest,  would  bear  again 

on  the  bobbing  star.  ,  ,  ,  . 

Once  after  a  sickening  roll  Peter  shouted  tohis 

first  mate  that  their  only  chance  of  making  Buf¬ 
falo  was  to  run  through  the  breakwater  entrance  at 
full  speed.  The  mate  agreed  that  unless  they  hove 
to  and  waited  for  the  storm  to  go  down  this  risk 
was  necessary,  because  in  the  shallow  water  at  the 
->  lower  end  of  the  lake  the  Sawbridge  at  low  speed 
disregarded  her  helm.  But  the  wind  was  increas¬ 
ing-  r  .f  these  waves  might  catch  the  bows  and 
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Bonuses  and  Bunkers 

Continued  from  pave  20 

mangle  them  on  the  breakwater.  Spindrift,  whipped 
from  the  leaping  surface,  rattled  against  the  panes. 
“Hard  astarboard,”  decided  Sleepy  Dirnbal. 


v  W,, 


“Look  at  that  steam  gauge— dropping  like  a  plummet!” 

Slowly  the  lightship  began  to  move.  As  it  wheeled 
it  sank’ from  view.  Next  thing  they  were  in  the 
trough;  the  heaving  was  followed  by  a  violent  roll 
to  port.  The  quartermaster  picked  himself  up  from 
the  carpet,  muttering.  He  had  nearly  stove  in  his 
ribs.  It  was  a  ticklish  moment.  A  mass  of  water 
flung  itself  upon  the  peak,  and  ran  off  on  both 
sides  with  a  roar. 

“That  flax  has  shifted!”  bawled  the  mate.  ^Ihe 
floor  of  the  pilot  house  was  inclined  steeply.  They 
were  rolling  “rails  under.”  Evidently  the  flaxseed, 
having  the  consistency  of  water,  had  flowed  to  port 
as  they  came  about.  The  gunwale  on  the  port  side 
was  within  a  foot  of  the  water. 

“We’re  going!”  groaned  the  man  at  the  wheel. 

PETER  called  up  the  engine  room;  and  Dan 
Voorhees  indignantly  wanted  to  know  what  all 
the  jockeying  was  about.  “Are  you  trying  to 

throw  the  engines  out  of  her?” 

“Put  some  water  in  the  starboard  tanks,  Deter 

requested. 

The  bows,  having  swung  to  the  southwest,  were 
lifting  and  plunging  now,  like  the  watei'-logged  end 
of  a  plank,  hardly  removing  themselves  from  one 
avalanche  of  water  before  they  were  smothered 
under  another.  Under  each  impact  they  stood  still 
and  began  shaking,  as  if  amazed,  and  gave  off  loud 
booming  sounds.  Great  waves  lifted  themselves 
over  the  canting  side,  and  surged  aft  with  a  rum¬ 
bling  like  that  of  thunder.  But  the  floor  of  the  pilot 
house  gradually  became  level  again. 

“I’m  going  to  take  her  under  the  lee  of  Long 
Point,  trim  that  cargo  and  pump  out  some  of  the 
water,”  announced  the  captain.  “She’s  too  deep. 
“Yes,  sir!”  agreed  the  mate  urgently.  He  was 


one  of  the  few  who  had  stood  by  Sleepy  Dirnbal  all 
season,  in  spite  of  the  awfulness  of  the  meals. 

Peter  rang  up  the  engine  room  again.  “We’re 
going  to  round  to  and  run  for  the  lee  of  Long 
Point  and  lie  in  until  this  blows  over.  How  are 
you  hooked  for  coal?” 

Dan  Voorhees  replied  angrily  that  his  bunkers 
were  almost  bare. 

“Damn  it!  You  told  me  you  had 
plenty!” 

“So  I  did !”  bellowed  the  chief.  “And 
so  I  had — without  all  this  fooling 
around!  Nobody  told  me  we  were 
going  to  make  a  cruise  up  and  down 
the  lake!” 

The  floor  of  the  pilot  house  was 
commencing  to  tilt  again,  in  the  other 
direction,  slowly,  irresistibly,  as  if 
the  entire  frame  of  the  ship  were 
being  twisted  by  the  hand  of  a  giant. 

Dan  Voorhees  didn’t  know  how 
much  coal  he  had,  although  there 
would  have  been  plenty  if  somebody 
hadn’t  suddenly  taken  it  into  his  head 
to  start  back  for  Duluth,  and  if  that 
damned  steward  hadn’t  fed  his  last 
fireroom  crew  like  hogs.  His  present 
gang  of  stokers  must  be  throwing  coal 
overboard,  the  way  it  vanished. 

“The  flax  is  sliding  to  the  other 
side!”  Peter  interrupted  him.  “Pump 
out  those  starboard  tanks!” 

“But  I  haven’t  enough  coal  to  pump 
tanks  and  ke-keep  steerage  way  at  the 
same  ti-ti-time!”  stuttered  Dan. 

“Pump— out— those — tanks!”  Peter 
roared.  “Keep  your  engines  turning 
if  you  can.  I’m  going  to  put  down 
both  anchors  and  try  heading  into  it. 
Get  the  hard  coal  from  the  cook’s  fuel 
box.  When  that’s  gone  use  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  woodwork  in  the  after 
cabins.” 


ON  any  steel  ship  there  is  very  little 
combustible  material  left  after  the 
coal  is  gone.  The  last  shovelful  of 
slack  went  into  the  fires  before  the 
flaxseed,  having  flowed  back  to  its 
original  position,  rested  on  an  even 
keel.  Peter  rode  aft  in  the  breeches 
buoy  at  dawn  to  find  that  the  last 
half  ton  of  hard  coal  for  the  galley 
stove  had  been  commandeered  over 
the  steward’s  violent  protests.  He 
suggested  that  a  hole  be  cut  through 
the’ bulkhead  into  the  flaxseed,  but  the 
chief  engineer,  in  his  undershirt,  with 
sweat  dripping  from  the  bedraggled 
points  of  his  long  brown  mustaches, 
stopped  cursing  long  enough  to  deny 
that  flaxseed  would  burn.  It  would 
probably  smother  the  little  fire  there  was  left. 

“Look  at  that  steam  gauge — dropping  like  a 

plummet!”  , 

The  bunkers  were  dusted  clean,  as  if  they  had 
been  gone  over  with  handkerchiefs. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  darkness  the  tumult  of 
the  storm  seemed  to  diminish  slightly.  At  all  events, 
the  acrobatics  of  the  lightship  were  less  pronounced. 

.  She  was  revealed  to  them  through  the  ragged  nnst 
at  longer  intervals.  Gray  seas,  climbing  over  the 
bows,  moved  grandly  astern,  overlapping  the  deck 
on  both  sides,  at  times  flooding  the  entire  reach 

from  bridge  to  stack.  #  c 

Unless  something  was  done  immediately,  the  oaii'- 
bridge  was  doomed  to  a  journey  on  the  rocks.  Both 
anchors  were  dragging.  Their  only  chance  was  a 
quick  turn  and  a  dash  for  the  breakwater  while  the 
lull  lasted.  “That  or  a  total  loss,”  observed  Sleepy 

Dirnbal.  ,  , , 

“I’ll  get  the  anchors  up  at  once,  sir,  muttered  the 

loyal  mate,  whose  eyes  were  crimsoned  atid  staring 

from  this  dreadful  night.  , 

A  loaded  freighter,  displaying  on  her  stack  the 
emblematic  blue  S  on  a  circular  white  Add _ol :  the 
Sawbridge  fleet,  plunged  past,  making  for  Buffalo, 
as  they  came  about.  Franklin  R.  Jenning  was  the 
name  on  her  wallowing  counter. 

The  flagship  followed  her  in.  A  gurgling,  rip¬ 
pling,  eddying  plateau  of  water  lifted  the  Saw- 
bridge  and  fairly  hurled  her  into  the  harbor.  Luc  , 
not  seamanship,  saved  her  from  the  teeth  of  the 
break  wall,  for  she  was  out  of  control.  The  amaz¬ 
ing  spectacle  of  that  helpless  rearing  ship  seemed 
to  paralyze  the  men  in  black  oilskins  on  the i  Jen  - 
ning’s  bridge,  for  they  had  stopped  her,  with  he 
bows  Obliquely  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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Brush  up  an  acquaintance 

“You  ought  to  brush  up  an  acquaintance  with  my  friend 
Williams’.  I’ve  known  him  since  boyhood.  And  as  for 
him,  he  knows  every  line  of  my  face.  In  every  close  shave 
I’ve  ever  had,  he’s  been  right  there  with  his  rich  and  creamy 
lather.  He  comes  instantly  and  stays  as  long  as  I  need  him, 
smoothing  out  the  rough  places  in  that  gentle  way  he  has. 
And  he  never  leaves  any  hard  feelings  behind. 


Williams 


Your  choice  of  four  forms 

Shaving  Cream 
Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick 
Shaving  Liquid 
Shaving  Powder 


After  the  shave  you  will 
enjoy  the  comforting  touch 
of  Williams’ Talc.  Send  4c 
for  a  trial  size  of  either  the 
Violet,  Carnation,  English 
Lilac  or  Rose. 


“Another  thing  about  Williams’ — he’s  steady;  he  never 
hangs  round  the  drug  store.  He’s  got  too  many  friends  who 
insist  on  taking  him  home  with  them!” 


Talc  Powder 

CARNATION 


Send  20c  in  stamps  for  trial  sizes  of  all 
four  forms,  then  decide  which  you  pre¬ 
fer.  Or  send  6c  in  stamps  for  any  one. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 
Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

If  you  prefer  to  use  a  shaving  cup,  as  many 
still  do,  ask  your  dealer  for  Williams’  Mug 
Shaving  Soap  or  Williams’  Barber  Soap. 


THE  J.B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY  GLASTONBURY.  GONN,  MAKERS  OF  WILLIAMS' SHAVING  SOAPS.  TOILET  SOAP.  TALC  POWDER  DENTAL  CREAM.  ETC. 
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A  photograph  of  a  Goodyear-Cord-Pneumatic-shod  truck, owned  by 
Ginocchio  Brothers  of  Reno,  Nevada,  ascending  a  mountain  trail 
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They  Make 'S  Ires  Last  Longer 


Five  times  each  week  this  Goodyear -Cord -Pneumatic- 
shod  truck  makes  the  round  trip  between  Reno  and 
Gardnerville,  Nevada,  a  haul  of  104  miles  over  rock- 
strewn  trails. 

Imagine  how  staunch  the  tubes  must  be  to  withstand  such 
gruelling! 

In  proportion,  Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  for  pas¬ 
senger  cars  are  just  as  strong.  Like  the  tubes  for  the  big 
truck  tires,  they  are  made  of  pure  gum  strips,  built-up 
layer-upon-layer . 

These  thick,  grey  tubes  cost  but  little  more  than  tubes  of 
less  merit— an  average  of  sixty  cents,  to  be  exact. 

^  hat  economy  can  there  be  in  risking  a  costly  casing  to 
save  so  slight  a  sum? 

« 

A  waterproof,  oilproof  bag  protects  each  Goodyear  Heavy 
Tourist  Tube  until  it  is  ready  for  use. 

More  Goodyear  Tubes  are  sold  than  any  other  kind. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  World 
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The  New  World 

Continued  from  page  6 


In  the  shadow  world  that  lies  just 
beyond  the  world  of  reason  and  matter, 
a  good  many  things  occur  which  are  im¬ 
perfectly  understood,  which  need  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  will  repay  experiment.  (In 
so  familiar  and  moral  a  phenomenon  as 
dreams  and  the  cause  of  them,  two 
Swiss  doctors,  Freud  and  Jung,  whose 
names  are  only  just  now  becoming 
known  to  the  general  public,  have  made 
investigations  of  which  the  results  may 
easily  become  one  of  the  great  upward 
steps  of  mankind.  Their  work  is  com¬ 
pletely  on  this  side  of  the  supernatural ; 
r^-  ft  is  all  within  the  field  of  the  functions 
of  the  living,  human  mind;  what  it  has 
already  accomplished  in  the  way  of  lift¬ 
ing  the  limitations  from  individual  hu¬ 
man  minds,  of  breaking  the  bonds 
which  limit  individual  power,  entitles 
it  to  rank  as  a  great  advance  in  sci¬ 
ence;  what  it  may  accomplish  when  it 
is  better  understood  and  widely  and 
systematically  applied,  especially  in 
education,  may  place  it  among  the 
epoch-making  discoveries.) 

\  Two  or  three  years  ago  Mr.  Julian 
Street  and  I  looked  into  the  phenome¬ 
non  which  is  commonly  described  as 
spiritualism  under  especially  favorable 
conditions.  We  had  access  to  a  medium 
who  was  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  class, 
a  business  man  who  happened  to  pos¬ 
sess  unusual  psychic  qualities. 

-The  investigation  was  fascinating, 
the  experiences  were  impressive,  and 
I  had  the  elation  of  a  student  discov¬ 
ering  a  whole  new  world  of  intellec¬ 
tual  interest.  But  after  a  few  weeks 
of  careful  experimenting  and  absorp¬ 
tion  in  the  printed  literature  of  the 
subject,  both  Mr.  Street  and  myself 
came  to  a  sense  of  futility.  As  we  ex¬ 
pressed  it  to  each  other,  we  felt  that 
this  wasn’t  helping  to  win  the  war  and 
that  our  time  could  be  more  usefully 
employed.  I  felt  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  discovered  in  the  field  of 
psychic  phenomena,  and  that  investiga¬ 
tion  in  it  is  useful,  provided  the  inves¬ 
tigation  is  carried  on  by  the  right  kind 
of  mind. 

I  reached  a  few  definite  conclu- 
'sionsr-'Whicb  conclusions  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  would  remain  unmodified  by  anv 
amount  of  investigation.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  psychic  power,  and  certain 
individuals  possess  it  to  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree,  but  many  of  them,  espe¬ 
cially  the  professional  mediums,  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  water  the  milk; 
and  in  an  average  experience  with  the 
ordinary  medium  you  are  lucky  if 
you  get  10  per  cent  psychic  power 
and  90  per  cent  delusion,  conscious  or 
unconscious. 

Another  conclusion  which  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted  safely  is  that  nowhere  in  all 
the  voluminous  and  painstaking  litera¬ 
ture  of  psychic  phenomena  is  there 
any  unmistakable  case  of  communica¬ 
tion  coming  directly  from  a  dead  per¬ 
son.  There  is  clairvoyance  between  the 
living,  and  telepathy  between  the  living, 
both  of  them  mysterious  phenomena, 
and  deserving  of  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  but  nowhere  is  there  any  satis¬ 
factory  record  of  a  communication  from 
a  dead  person. 

Spiritualism  Will  Affect  America 


taken  every  precaution,  and  we  could 
not  explain  the  noises;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  could  not  swear  that  some  in¬ 
genious  practical  joke  had  not  been 
played  upon  us.  There  the  matter 
ended  for  the  time.  Some  years  after¬ 
ward,  however,  I  met  a  member  of  the 
family  who  occupied  the  house,  and  he 
told  me  that  after  our  visit  the  bones 
of  a  child,  evidently  long  buried,  had 
been  dug  up  in  the  garden.  You 
must  admit  that  this  was  very  re¬ 
markable.” 

To  me  it  is  remarkable,  but  remark¬ 
able  in  a  different  way  from  what 
Sir  Arthur  means.  What  is  remark¬ 
able  to  me  is  that  so  sound  a  man  as 
Conan  Doyle  should  present  this  epi¬ 
sode  in  a  serious  book,  as  having  evi¬ 
dential  value.  It  suggests  the  kind  of 
exaltation  this  wave  of  spiritualism  has 
reached  in  England. 

Pretty  soon,  very  likely,  we  shall  all 
be  talking  about  spiritualism  over  here. 
When  that  time  comes,  if  you  want 
to  get  the  final  word  on  the  subject,  you 
will  find  it  in  a  book  printed  several 
years  ago,  Thomas  Jay  Hudson’s  “Law 
of  Psychic  Phenomena.” 

It  is  the  equivalent  of  a  year  of  ordi¬ 
nary  college  education  to  learn  clearly 
the  distinction  between  the  objective 
and  the  subjective  mind,  and  to  under¬ 
stand  that  while  the  objective  mind 
can  reason  both  inductively  and  de¬ 
ductively,  the  subjective  mind  can  rea¬ 
son  deductively  alone. 

That  sounds  formidable,  and  it  is  for¬ 
midable,  but  only  persons  who  are  able 
to  wrestle  with  the  formidable  can  safe¬ 
ly  trust  themselves  to  get  involved  in 
spiritualism. 

No,  spiritualism  as  it  had  appeared  in 
England,  and  as  it  is  likely  to  appear 
here,  does  not  fulfill  the  specifications 
of  the  prophecy.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
genuine  spiritual  movement  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  we  must  keep  on  looking 
for  it  elsewhere. 

If  you  want  to  see  the  distinction 
between  spiritualism  and  true  spiritu¬ 
ality,  contrast  the  way  in  which  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle  talks  about  the 
thing  that  he  has  got  out  of  the  war 
and  the  way  in  which  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
talks  about  the  thing  that  he  has  got 
out  of  the  war. 

Spiritualism  as  expressed  by  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle  is  at  its  best, 
for  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  is  a  man 
of  fine  mind  and  noble  impulses;  but 
even  at  its  best  spiritualism  is  on 
an  infinitely  lower  plane  than  the 
kind  of  spirituality  to  which  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  gives  expression.  Conan  Doyle, 
putting  into  fervid  words  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  spiritualism,  lays  emphasis 
upon  “the  consoling  and  uplifting  ef¬ 
fect  of  such  communications  [from  the 
dead]  upon  the  recipient.  Much  of 
that  quiet  resignation  which  we  have 
all  observed  in  *people  who  hare  lost 
those  whom  they  have  loved — people 
who  would  in  our  previous  opinion 
have  been  driven  mad  by  such  loss — 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  seen 
their  dead.  The  clear  call  for  our  help 
comes  from  those  who  have  had  a  loss, 
and  who  yearn  to  reestablish  connec¬ 
tion.” 

That  is  Conan  Doyle  giving  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  heart  of  spiritualism. 
Turn  now  to  a  characteristic  expres¬ 
sion  from  H.  G.  Wells  of  what  the 
war  has  brought  to  him.  Mr.  Wells’s 
response  to  the  war  has  been  as  clear 
and  as  easily  recognizable  as  the  com¬ 
ing  of  daylight. 

As  Mr.  Wells  Sees  It 


The  book  he  was  then  at  work  upon 
was  the  one  which  undoubtedly  will 
turn  out  to  be  the  last  of  his  novels 
of  humor,  “Bealby.”  Then  the  war 
came,  and  Mr.  Wells’s  reaction  to  it 
is  recorded  in  “Mr.  Britling  Sees  It 
Through.”  And  all  the  books  that  have 
followed  “Mr.  Britling”  have  been 
deeper  and  farther  explorations  into  the 
field  that  is  commonly  included  in  what 
we  mean  when  we  speak  of  religion.  It 
seems  to  me  but  a  simple  fact  to  say 
that  Mr.  Wells,  with  his  books,  and 
with  the  enormous  following  who  read 
them,  is  probably  contributing  a 
greater  quantity  of  spiritual  leadership 
to  the  world  to-day  than  is  coming 
from  any  other  one  source. 

I  have  strung  the  following  discon¬ 
nected  sentences  together  from  three 
of  Mr.  Wells’s  recent  books  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Wells’s  idea  of 
a  spiritual  movement  as  contrasted  with 
Conan  Doyle’s  spiritualism: 

“He  felt  so  invincible  a  conviction 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  in  him,  and 
that  it  fell  to  him  to  take  some  part  in 
the  establishment  of  a  new  order  of  liv¬ 
ing  upon  the  earth.  .  .  .  He  seemed  to 
see  with  a  golden  clearness  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  brotherhood,  of  forgiveness,  of 
a  common  call.  ...  It  was  the  Master, 
the  Captain  of  Mankind,  it  was  God, 
there  present  with  him,  and  he  knew 
that  it  was  God.  ...  It  was  as  if  he 
had  been  groping  all  this  time  in  the 
darkness,  thinking  himself  alone  amid 
rocks  and  pitfalls  and  pitiless  things, 
and  suddenly  a  hand,  a  firm,  strong 
hand  had  touched  his  own.  And  a  voice 
within  him  bade  him  be  of  good  cour¬ 
age.  .  .  .  God  was  beside  him  and  with¬ 
in  him  and  about  him.  .  .  .  Religion  is 
the  first  thing  and  the  last  thing,  and 
until  a  man  has  found  God  and  been 
found  by  God,  he  begins  at  no  begin¬ 
ning,  he  works  to  no  end.  He  may 
have  his  friendships,  his  partial  loyal¬ 
ties,  his  scraps  of  honor.  But  all  these 
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things  fall  into  place  and  life  falls  into 
place  only  with  God.  Only  with  God. 
God,  who  fights  through  man  against 
blind  force  and  night  and  nonexistence. 

.  .  .  The  Spirit  of  God  in  man  is  against 
these  mental  confusions,  these  igno¬ 
rances.  .  .  .  He  is  crying  out  in  our 
hearts  to  save  us  from  these  blind 
alleys  of  selfishness,  darkness,  cruelty, 
and  pain  in  which  our  race  must  die; 
he  is  crying  for  the  highroad  which  is 
salvation.  .  .  .  When  men  cease  their 
internecine  war,  then  and  then  alone 
can  the  race  sweep  forward.  The  race 
will  grow  in  power  and  beauty  swift¬ 
ly,  in  every  generation  it  will  grow, 
and  not  only  the  human  race.  All  the 
world  will  man  make  a  garden  for  him¬ 
self,  ruling  not  only  his  kind  but  all 
the  lives  that  live,  banishing  the  cruel 
from  life,  making  the  others  merciful 
and  tame  beneath  his  hand.  The  flies, 
the  mosquitoes,  the  thorns  and  poisons, 
the  fungus  in  the  blood,  and  the  mur¬ 
rain  upon  his  beasts,  man  will  utterly 
end.  He  will  rob  the  atoms  of  their 
energy  and  the  depths  of  space  of 
their  secrets.  He  will  break  his  prison 
in  space.  He  will  step  from  star  to 
star  as  now  we  step  from  stone  to 
stone  across  a  stream  until  finally  he 
stands  in  the  light  of  God’s  presence. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
nearer  than  we  suppose;  perhaps  it 
needs  but  the  faith  and  courage  of  a 
few,  and  it  may  be  that  we  may  even 
live  to  see  the  dawning  of  His  Kingdom; 
even  —  who  knows? — the  sunrise.  .  .  . 
Let  us  pledge  ourselves  to  service;  let  us 
set  ourselves  with  all  our  minds  and  all 
our  hearts  to  the  perfecting  and  work¬ 
ing  out  of  the  methods  of  democracy.” 

That  is  the  sort  of  spiritual  move¬ 
ment  we  need,  not  one  that  expresses 
itself  in  Holy  Rolling,  or  listening  to 
table  l'apping  in  a  dark  room,  or 
consorting  with  spooks.  There  is  the 
deepest  sort  of  religious  fervor  in 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Buying  Eggs  by  the  Yard 

By  CARL  SCHURZ  LOWDEN 


WE  are  fairly  certain  to  have  a 
wave  of  spiritualism  in  America 
pretty  soon,  and  anyone  is  not  only  jus¬ 
tified  but  ought  to  be  encouraged  to 
look  into  psychic  phenomena  if  he  is 
sure  he  has  the  kind  of  mind  which  will 
enable  him  to  keep  his  feet  firmly  on 
the  ground  in  a  field  where  the  mental 
ambulation  is  extremely  slippery.  How 
deplorably  a  man  can  go  astray  who 
permits  himself  to  become  a  devotee, 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  this  passage  from  Conan 
Doyle’s  recent  book :  “I  was  one  of  three 
delegates  sent  by  the  Psychical  Society 
to  sit  up  in  a  haunted  house.  Noth¬ 
ing  sensational  came  of  our  journey; 
and  yet  it  was  not  entirely  barren. 
On  the  first  night  nothing  occurred. 
On  the  second  there  were  tremendous 
noises,  sounds  like  some  one  beating  a 
table  &  stick.  We  had,  of  course. 


IN  Korea  they  buy  and 
sell  eggs  by  the  yard. 

If  you  ask  the  market 
man  for  a  dozen  eggs,  he 
doesn’t  understand;  but  if 
you  ask  him  for  a  yard 
of  eggs  he  will  hand  you 
a  matted  rope  of  rice  straw 
with  the  fragile  ellipsoids 
safely  packed  inside. 

That’s  all  about  eggs, 
but  it  isn’t  all  about  the 
Koreans.  They’re  an  in¬ 
teresting  people,  not  the 
least  Americanized.  The 
first  thing  they  ask  a 
stranger,  if  they  wish  to 
be  polite,  and  they  usually 
do,  is  the  stranger’s  age. 

After  that  they  ask  him  if 
he  is  married.  Walking 
along  the  street,  you  are 
apt  to  get  this  polite  in¬ 
quiry  from  a  Korean  who, 
you  are  sure,  means  noth¬ 
ing  in  your  life: 

“Where  are  you  going? 

Why?  When  will  you 
come  back?” 

It’s  an  interesting  place. 

When  a  Korean  has  a  pain 
the  doctor  applies  a  hot 
iron  to  the  place  where 
it  hurts  most,  unless  he 
thinks  the  case  calls  for  treatment  with 
pulverized  tiger’s  teeth.  Some  Koreans 
haven’t  much  faith  in  doctors;  they  pre¬ 
fer  the  wild  dance  of  the  mutang  when 
they  are  not  feeling  well.  The  mutang 
puts  on  her  red  and  blue  costume,  takes 
a  huge  knife  in  each  hand,  and,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  beating  drums  and 
the  chant  of  young  girls,  she  goes 
through  a  series  of  wild  gyrations  that 
finally  bring  her  exhausted  to  the  floor. 
Then  the  evil  spirit  that  had  been  spoil¬ 
ing  the  patient’s  day  is  supposed  to 
be  gone. 

The  mutang  has  a  lot  of  influence. 
Some  years  ago,  when  a  drought  was 
making  life  uncomfortable  in  Seoul,  the 


citizens  went  to  the  local 
mutang  and  clamored  for 
relief.  She  explained  that 
the  street  car  lines  were 
pinching  the  tail  of  the 
dragon  that  guarded  the 
town,  and  that  the  dragon 
was  angry;  he  couldn’t 
sleep,  and  he  wouldn’t  send 
the  needed  rain.  That 
night  the  enlightened  peo¬ 
ple  tore  up  the  tracks  and 
destroyed  the  cars. 

The  women  of  Seoul  do 
not  wear  hats;  they  wear 
coats  on  their  heads,  nice 
green  silk  coats  with 
sleeves  in  them.  There’s 
a  reason.  Long  ago  an 
enemy  attacked  the  city 
while  the  men  were  off 
hunting.  The  women  were 
brave.  They  picked  up  the 
outer  coats  which  the  men 
had  left  behind,  threw 
them  over  their  heads  and 
shoulders,  and  hurried  to 
the  top  of  the  encircling 
wall.  When  the  foe  saw 
the  green  -  coated  figures 
they  sounded  the  signal 
for  retreat.  Ever  since 
then  the  women  have  worn 
coats  for  hats  and  have 
been  proud  of  their  funny  bonnets. 

American  housewives  would  hate  to 
take  all  the  family  clothes  apai’t  on 
wash  day  and  put  them  together  again, 
but  that’s  what  the  Korean  women  do. 
It  is  not  as  hard  as  it  sounds,  for  their 
clothes  are  gummed  together,  not  sewed. 

The  reason  the  Koreans  wear  so 
much  white  is  that  white  is  the  sign 
of  mourning,  and  when  a  Korean 
mourns  he  mourns — three  years  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  respectable  period.  White 
clothing  alone  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
of  sorrow;  the  real-for-sure  mourner 
dons  a  long  white  coat  and  a  huge 
domed  hat,  and  holds  a  screen  of  sack¬ 
cloth  before  his  face. 


BEFORE  the  war  began,  one  sunny 
April  day  in  1914,  a  day  that  now 
seems  centuries  ago,  I  spent  a  day  with 
Mr.  Wells  at  the  place  in  Essex  which  is 
the  setting  of  his  “Mr.  Britling,”  and 
took  part  in  one  of  those  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  hockey  games  which  are  among  the 
diversions  of  that  book.  At  that  time, 
three  months  before  the  war  began,  Mr. 
Wells’s  preoccupations  were  what  they 
always  had  been,  physical  science  and 
human  nature.  He  was  still  the  WelL 
of  “Tono  Bungay”  and  “Mr.  Polly.” 


Light  Weight  is  the  Best  Guarantee 

of  Maxwell  Quality 


THE  story  of  Maxwell  is  a  story  of 
metallurgy.  This  great  science 
makes  possible  a  2130-lb.,  109-inch 
wheelbase  car,  whose  common  denom¬ 
inator  is  Quality. 

It  has  made  possible  a  vehicle  weighing 
but  2130  pounds  itself  to  carry  750  to  1000 
pounds  of  human  weight  a  distance  of  100,000 
miles  or  more — to  carry  it  at  low  cost  and  to 
carry  its  five  passengers  in  comfort. 

This  is  about  2  to  2%  pounds  of  vehicle 
weight  for  a  pound  of  “human  freight.” 

When  you  stop  to  compare  weight  for  weight 
with  other  cars,  and  size  for  size  you  will 
quickly  realize  that  the  Post-War  Maxwell 


More  miles  per  gallon 
More  miles  on  tires 


takes  a  leading  rank  on  the  subject  of 
light  weight. 

To  make  such  an  accomplishment  pos¬ 
sible  obviously  every  pound  of  steel  must 
be  of  superior  strength;  and  so  light 
weight  is  the  best  guarantee  of  Maxwell 
quality. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  Post-War  Maxwell 
has  caught  the  public  fancy  as  few  cars  in 
recent  years  have  done. 

The  demand  is  in  excess  of  140,000  for  the 
current  year.  Only  100,000  can  be  built; 
therefore,  an  early  visit  to  look  over  the  Post- 
War  Maxwell  may  save  disappointing  days 
later  on. 
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if  we  want  to  do  business.  And  they  re 
decent  folk.  The  Germans  wouldn  t  let 
us  do  it,  even  if  we  felt  like  it,  ot 
course.  They're  out  for  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  there  is.” 

“1  suppose  there  s  a  club  : 

“There  used  to  be.  It’s  gone  to 
pieces  lately,  though.  No  one  paid  any 
attention  to  it.  I’m  afraid  you  11  hnd 
us  pretty  slack,  socially.  There  s 
mighty  little  life  or  gayety.  Ye-es— 
we’re  pretty  slack.  I'm  afraid^  youi 
Kolf  sticks  won’t  be  of  much  use. 

Thayer  laughed.  ,  a 

“I’m  beginning  to  understand.  ne 
said.  “You’re  mighty  decent  not,  to 
have  laughed  out  loud  at  me.  I  well, 

I  guess  I  had  a  pretty  romantic  idea 

of  the  place — ”  .  . 

“It’s  romantic  enough,  and  pictur¬ 
esque  enough,”  said  Barrett  soberly. 
“But  it’s  a  grim  sort  of  romance,  it 
isn’t  pretty,  and  it  isn’t  a  bit  like  the 
sort  of  thing  Kipling  found  to  write 
about  in  India.  It’s  the  romance  of 
primitive  greed  and  lust  in  these  ne¬ 
groes  who’ve  got  a  bit  of  paradise  to 
play  with,  and  can’t  make  good.  Its 
the  romance  of  sordid  murders  and 
revolutions  made  by  greedy  foreigners. 
Xt’s — oh,  you’ll  see  for  yourself,  ,soon 
enough !  It’s  waste — and  chaos 

“Marsden,  of  the  bank,  lives  here, 
too,”  said  Barrett,  as  they  drove  up  to 
the  Hotel  d’Europe.  “So  you  won  t  be 
the  only  white  man  here.  I’ve  a  house 
with  two  other  men,  up  the  hill  a  little 
way.  I  hope  you’ll  dine  with  me  to¬ 
night.  By  the  way — I  left  your  dog 
\  ir  my  office.  He’ll  be  all  right  there, 

-  ar.d  after  dark  I’ll  bring  him  up.  These 
negroes  are  queer  about  dogs — you  cl 
better  keep  him  pretty  close. 

“There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  dogs 

about — ”  ,  , 

“Yes— their  own  mongrels,  they  re 
queer  about  dogs  from  outside,  though. 
And  that’s  a  good  pup  of  yours. 

With  Barrett’s  help  Thayer  made  his 
arrangements  with  Madame  Cuvillier, 
proprietor  of  the  Hotel  d’Europe.  He 
obtained  two  rooms  that  overlooked  the 
Champ  de  Mars. 

“This  isn’t  bad  at  all,  he  said  to 
Barrett,  looking  through  the  unglazed 
windows.  “Fine  line  of  statues. 

“Take  a  close  look,”  said  Barrett, 
chuckling.  “The  old  buck  with  the  wav¬ 
ing  sword  is  Dessalines,  the  Liberator. 
But  get  close  to  the  Venus.  She  has 
woolly  hair  and  thick  lips!” 

“No'” 

“She  has!  They  had  a  French  sculp¬ 
tor  turn  all  the  figures  into  negro  types 
when  they  bought  them!” 

Barrett  drove  him  down  to  the  banK, 
which  was  housed  in  a  building  as  old 
as  the  French  occupation. 


The  Path  of  Gold 
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AT  the  bank  Thayer  was  prepared  to 
_  talk  business.  It  took  just  fifteen 
minutes  to  complete  the  shattering  of 
the  romantic  dream  in  which  he  had  come 
to  Haiti.  Marsden  explained  things. 


“You’ve  got  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars  to  your  credit  with  us,  Mr. 
Thayer,”  he  said.  “The  rolling  stock  s 
falling  to  pieces — the  road  itself  is  a 
ruin  You  haven’t  a  culvert  or  a 
bridge  that’s  safe.  How  Brainerd  has 
kept  trains  running  at  all  is  beyond 
me.  We’ve  been  expecting  orders  from 
New  York  to  shut  down.” 

“Mr.  Flood  didn’t  have  time  to  go 
into  details  with  me  before  I  left  New 
York,”  said  Thayer.  “But  I  gathered 
that  he  felt  traffic  hadn’t  been  devel¬ 
oped  fully,  and  that  there  were  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  exploitation.” 

“There  are — but  not  with  the  coun¬ 
try  constantlv  torn  by  revolution,”  said 
Marsden.  “Petion  is  skulking  in  his 
palace  now.  He’s  afraid  of  assassina¬ 
tion  if  he  drives  to  the  Cathedral  for 
Mass.  A  revolution  started  at  Cap- 
Ha'itien  in  the  north  three  weeks  ago, 
and  General  Ferrand  is  somewhere 
near  the  Artibonite  valley  this  minute, 
gathering  recruits  while  he  marches. 
Petion  sent  part  of  the  army  out  to 
meet  him  last  week,  under  his  brother 
— but  Henri  Petion  may  have  joined 
Ferrand  by  this  time.  He  was  near 
Gonaives  the  last  time  I  heard  of  him. 
So  we’ll  probably  have  a  new  president 
within  a  week.” 

“What’ll  become  of  Petion?” 

“He’ll  slip  away,  if  he’s  lucky.  He  s 
got  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  hidden  in  the  palace.  We  know 
that— but  we  can’t  prove  it.  He’ll  go 
to  Europe  to  spend  it — I  don  t  think 
he’s  the  sort  to  hang  about  in  Vene¬ 
zuela,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  come 
back.  That’s  where  the  tax  money 
goes — that’s  why  the  interest  on,  your 
railroad  bonds  hasn’t  been  paid.’,’ 

“I  don’t  make  this  out,  at  all,”  said 
Thayer,  frankly.  He  was  beginning  to 
grow  angry.  uIt  looks  to  mo  as  if  I 
were  left  holding  the  bag.” 

“We’re  none  of  us  exactly  in  love 
with  the  job,”  said  Clarke,  the  assistant. 
“And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  this  coun¬ 
try  has  all  sorts  of  possibilities.  If 
you  could  get  an  honest  government—! 
But  you  might  as  well  wish  for  the 
moon  as  hope  for  that  down  here.  For¬ 
eigners  finance  revolutions — and  take  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  bonds  for 
ten  thousand  in  cash.  They  know  the 
United  States  will  have  to  intervene 
some  time  and  make  Haiti  pay  its 
debts — and  there  you  are!” 

So  far  as  the  Federal  Railways  were 
concerned  the  situation  was  painfully 
clear.  The  road  was  part  of  an  unfin¬ 
ished  line  between  Port  au  Prince,  the 
capital,  and  Cap-Haitien,  the  great 
port  in  the  north.  It  tapped  already 
rich  country,  which,  if  properly  and 
peacefully  administered,  would  furnish 
freight  enough  in  sugar  and  coffee,  ma¬ 


hogany  and  logwood,  to  afford  revenues 
amply  able  to  meet  the  road  s  obliga- 
tjons.  American  and  French  capital 
had  built  the  road,  acting  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  concessions,  and  Haiti  had  is¬ 
sued  bonds  to  meet  the  cost,  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  foreign  investors 
who  had  furnished  the  cash.  Interest 
should  have  been— and  could  have  been 

_ paid  out  of  the  customs  receipts. 

But  that  money  had  been  diverted— as 
Petion  had  diverted,  according  to  Hay¬ 
den,  the  sum  he  had  hidden  in  the 

palace.  ,  ,  , 

“I  think  I’ll  take  a  waik  and  study 
this  out,”  Thayer  said,  abruptly.  “Much 
obliged — and  I’ll  drop  in  again. 


HE  was  angrier  than  he  had  ever 
been.  Now  he  was  beginning  to 
understand  many  things  that  had  puz¬ 
zled  him.  Flood’s  generosity  wasn  t  as 
mysterious  as  it  had  seemed.  Suddenly 
he  remembered  the  letter  Barrett  had 
given  him.  Flood  had  told  him  he 
would  receive  instructions  upon  his  ar¬ 
rival.  He  had  supposed  they  would  be 
cabled— Flood,  he  knew,  used  telegraph 
ar.d  cable  wires  as  other  men  use  the 
mails.  But  the  letter  must  be  read. 

He  read  that  letter  sitting  on  a 
bench  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The 
shadow  of  the  statue  of  Dessalines,  the 
Haitian  who  was  not  afraid  to  defy 
Napoleon,  and  who  drove  Napoleons 
brother-in-law  and  twenty-five  thousand 
French  veterans  from  the  island,  tell 
across  him  as  he  read.  , 

“By  this  time,”  Flood  wrote,  you  ve 
found  out,  I  expect,  what  you’re  really 
up  against.  Not  one  cent  of  money 
will  be  sent  from  here  to  put  that  rail¬ 
way  on  its  feet.  If  you  can’t  do  it, 
we’ll  abandon  the  whole  thing  and  let 
the  property  go  back  to  the  jungle. 
Unless  Brainerd’s  been  lying,  the  road 
is  in  such  shape  that  it  needs  to  be 
rebuilt.  You’ll  have  to  make  repairs 
out  of  its  earnings  —  you’ll  get  no 
money  from  here. 

“You’re  thinking  hard  things  ot  me. 
You’re  thinking  that  I’ve  played  a 
dirty  trick  on  you.  Well — I  can  return 
the  '  compliment.  You’ve  sponged  on 
me.  You’ve  made  me  look  like  a  tool 
for  backing  you,  and  thinking  you  had 
some  elements  of  decency  and  honor 
hidden  away  inside  of  you  somewhere 
—  because  you’re  your  father  s  son. 
You’ve  taken  money  under  false  pre¬ 
tenses — for  work  you  haven  t  tried  to 
do.  You’ve  done  and  been  every  low- 
down,  contemptible  thing  I  can  think  ot. 

“And  now— well,  I’ve  given  you  an¬ 
other  chance.  You  may  not  see  that 
that’s  your  misfortune  There  is  a 
chance  for  ’ you,  down  there  I  dont 
care  how  difficult  the  thine  that  s  to  be 
done  is— it’s  not  impossible.  Nothing 
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is  impossible.  Some  man  could  do 
what  you’ve  decided  can’t  be  done. 

“The  situation  you’ve  found  is  due  to 
men  who  said  things  couldn’t  be  done. 
I'm  not  blaming  Brainerd  —  I’m  not 
blaming  any  one  man  of  the  lot.  I’m 
saying  simply  that  there  hasn  t  been 
one  of  them  yet  who  had  enterprise 
and  ambition  and — guts.  Y  our  father, 
at  your  age,  would  have  found  a  way 
to  do  what  you’re  thinking  is  impos¬ 
sible.  If  I  could  take  a  vacation,  I’d  go 
down  there  and  do  it  myself. 

“So,  as  I  see  it,  this  is  your  chance, 
bad  as  it  looks.  You  can  come  home 
on  the  next  steamer  if  you  like — you’ve 
money  enough.  But  don’t  come  near 
me  if  you  do.  It’s  root,  hog,  or  die 
for  you.  You  can  quit  like  the  yellow 
dog  you’ve  made  most  people  think 
you  are — or,  you  can  stay  there  and  , 
take  your  fighting  chance.  Do  that 
make  a  start — show  me  you  ve  taken 
this,  the  right  way,  and  have  a  chance 
to  make  good,  and  I’ll  stand  back  of 
you  all  the  time,  all  the  way.  I’ll  never 
call  you  down  for  mistakes — but  I  hate 
a  shirker  and  I  hate  a  quitter.  Youve 
been  both.  If  i  you  show  yourself  once 
again,  I’m  through  with  you. 

Thayer  read  that  letter  in  a  black 
rage  that  grew  with  every  sentence. 
He  was  hot  and  cold,  in  turns;  the  color 
came  and  went  in  his  face.  Flood  was 
taking  his  revenge.  But  —  why,  in 
God’s  name,  had  he  played  this  trick 
upon  him— sent  him  to  this  forsaken 
hole?  Then  he  saw,  and  a  new  spasm 
of  anp-er  twisted  his  mouth.  He  could 
go  back  and  say  that  he  had  been  faced 
with  an  impossible  task.  Who  would 
take  his  word  against  Flood’s,  when 
Flood  accused  him  of  quitting?  The 
cards  were  stacked  against  him. 


HE  read  the  letter  again.  A  phrase 
arrested  him.  There  was  truth  in 
what  Flood  had  said.  He  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  himself ;  he  was  forced 
to  regard  himself  not  as  he  had  always 
appeared  in  his  own  eyes,  but  with  the 
eyes  of  other  men.  And — he  didn  t  like 

what  he  saw.  _  j  v.  a 

A  quitter.  A  yellow  dog.  Flood  had 
applied  those  names  to  him.  And— he 
couldn’t  deny  them!  His  rage  passed, 
and  left  him  sick  and  shaken,  so  that 
his  knees  were  weak  when  he  rose. 
He  looked  up  at  the  statue  of  Dessa- 
ljnes  —  the  pompous,  ridiculous  negro, 
in  his  plumed  hat,  on  his  curveting 
horse.  But  that  man’s  statue  was  there 
because  he  had  tried  — and  accom¬ 
plished — an  impossible  thing. 

It  was  impossible  to  save  the  rail- 
way.  That  was  obvious.  But— he 
hadn’t  tried.  Was  anything  impossible 
until  it  had  been  tried?  Other  men 
had  failed.  Yes— but  he  hadnt  tried. 
He  stood  up  suddenly.  And  he  did  a 
curious  thing.  He  took  off  his  hat,  and 
bowed  low  to  the  statue  of  Dessalines, 
Emperor  of  Haiti  from  1804  to  1806. 
(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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moss  the  path  of  the  oncoming  dere- 

Orders  weren’t  necessary.  The  quar- 
mmaster  threw  his  wheel  hard  over, 
le  bell  clanged.  The  first  mate  jammed 
le  handle  of  the  engine-room  tele- 
raph  to  full  speed  astern.  Peter 
mked  out  a  half  dozen  brazen  snorts 
n  the  whistle— the  warning  of  danger. 

She  piled  up  a  blue,  foamless,  fasci- 
ating  wave  as  she  bore  down.  1  nirty 
econds  too  late  the  Jennin g’s  fourteen- 
oot  propeller  began  thrashing  in  re- 
erse.  Sleepy  Dimbal  gave  her  all  the 
nchors  and  chain  she  had;  and  with 
ts  dying  efforts  the  engine  of  the  -Saw- 
midge  was  striving  to  back  too,  although 
lever  in  its  career  had  that  engine 
rained  many  yards  by  the  exeition. 

’  Peter  saw  his  father  leaping  down 
he  steps  from  the  Jenning’s  bridge, 
.vaving  his  arms  frantically.  His  hat 
jscaped  to  the  deck;  his  long  gray  hair 
stood  up  in  the  wind  like  the  bristles 
if  a  wet  shaving  brush.  He  raced  to  the 
rail  where  the  blow  would  take  plaice. 

Tv  ;mpact  nearly  wrenched  Peter 
Yet,  although  the  Sawbridge 


had  slowed  perceptibly.  Bow  plates 
were  grinding,  buckling,  smoking,  as 
the  force  of  the  impact  exhausted  itself 

in  heat.  ,  .  , ,  . 

His  father,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  scrambled  over  the  rail  to  the 
foredeck  of  the  flagship.  “Good  Lord. 
What  sort  of  seamanship  do  you  call 
that?”  he  roared,  thumping  across  the 
slippery  wood. 

The  Franklin  R.  Jennmg  was  drift¬ 
ing  away,  exhibiting  a  great  paintless 
scar,  a  huge  but  shallow  dent,  a  few 
feet ’aft  of  her  anchor  hawse  hole. 

“She  went  out  of  control,”  explained 
the  younger  captain  contritely.  I 
started  blowing  danger  signals  the  in¬ 
stant  we  came  inside.  Your  anchors 
weren’t  down.  Didn’t  you  see  me  com¬ 
ing?  Didn’t  you  have  plenty  of  time? 
Why  didn't  you  back  out  of  my  way 
instead  of  standing  there?” 

CAPTAIN  DIMBAL’S  eyes  wandered 
mournfully  to  his  ship.  He  was 
breathing  heavily — loudly,  through  his 
nose,  with  his  lips  packed  tight.  When 
I  saw  you  coming — on  that  wave  1 


thought  you  would  be  killed.  I  was 
frozen ! 

The  first  mate,  who  was  leaning  over 
the  rail,  announced  that  no  great  dam¬ 
age  had  been  done.  Only  one  plate  was 
cracked,  and  the  entire  dent  was  well 

above  the  water  line.  .  , 

“What — what  will  Dr.  -Sawbridge 
say?”  groaned  the  old  man. 

“The  doc  can  go  to  the  devil,  said 
Peter  disrespectfully.  “Let  him  say 
what  he  pleases.  I  intend  writing  up 
this  collision.  If  he  wants  to  fire  me 
let  him  fire  away.  I  don’t  think  he  will. 
He’s  too  anxious  for  young  skippers, 
and—  Dad,  I  think  we’d  better  agree 
right  now  that  both  your  anchors  were 

d°“You  don’t  think—”  began  his  father, 

startled  and  uneasy. 

“I  mean — your  anchors  were  down 
when  I  came  in,”  Peter  said  with  final¬ 
ity.  “Please,  dad— let’s  not  argue,  he 
added. 

“But  why  the  devil  should  I  agree 
to  that?  It  wasn’t  your  fault.  Are  you 
trying  to  shield  me?  Do  you  suppose 
for  an  instant  the  doctor  would  be  un¬ 


just  enough  to  use  this-on  account  of 
that  accident  I  had  m  Toledo.  „ 
“This  report  is  coming  from  me,  re¬ 
iterated  Peter  evasively.  You  re  go¬ 
ing  to  swear  to  every  word  of  it! 

The  old  man  rubbed  the  back  of  one 
hand  across  his  fine  lips.  His  eyes  were 
shining  “Do  you  think  I  would  consent 
to  shift  the  blame  to  your  shoulders, 
son?”  he  demanded  in  a  husky  voice. 

“Then  make  out  your  report  and  lix 
it  with  the  crew,”  suggested  Peter  un¬ 
comfortably.  “I’ll  back  you  up  on 

everything ^r  furi0Us  at  the  very 

suggestion.  He  intended  telling  exact¬ 
ly  what  had  happened.  He  was  no 
coward.  It  was  his  fault.  The  doctor 
would  understand  perfectly. 

Peter  clicked  his  teeth.  It  s  neither 
your  fault  nor  mine!  It’s  his  penny 
squeezing— his  damnable  letter  writing 

_ his  bonus  system!”  He  produced 

from  an  inside  pocket  a  letter  from 
the  doctor,  the  latest,  which  had  come 
aboard  in  a  bucket  from  the  mail  boat 
at  Detroit.  It  piled  insult  on  injury. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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In  this  automatic  sanding  machine'are  three  drums  covered 
With  coarse,  medium  and  fine  U.  S.  garnet  paper. 


In  this  small  shop,  U.  S.  Hint  paper  is  used  on  a  home-made 
disc.  Note  the  convenient  rolls  on  the  lathe- 


High  speed  endless  cloth  belts  of  sand  paper  are  necessary 
every  modern  woodworking  plant ■  U.  S.  sand  belts  last  Ion 


UhS  °FmZrv  r  te*r!n6  sh^e*s  of  emery  mto  strips  is  wastefc 
U.  S.  Emery,  Carbalox  and  Herculundum  in  convenient  wid, 
rolls  is  the  new  and  more  economical  way.  Saves  time. 


Fast-Cutting 
Mineral  Abrasives 

on  Cloth  and  Paper 

Flint  Paper 

Garnet  Paper  Garnet  Cloth 
Emery  Paper  Emery  Cloth 
Crocus  Cloth 
Carbalox  Cloth 
Herculundum  Cloth 

Sheets,  Discs,  Circles,  Belts  and 
Rolls  of  various  widthsand  lengths 
of  the  above  U.  S.  Abrasives. 


This  map  means 

dependable  sand  paper 


SAND  PAPER  is  NOT  made 
with  sand.  Neither  is  all  sand 
paper  alike.  Most  assuredly,  sand 
paper  is  a  tool — a  cutting  tool— and 
is  purchased  with  extreme  care  by 
all  who  demand  the  finest  tools. 

Sand  paper,  as  made  for  many 
years  by  the  United  States  Sand 
Paper  Company,  is  fine  white  flint 
or  semi-precious  garnet,  crushed  and 
sifted  through  silk  screens  to  mi¬ 
nutely  exact  finenesses — then  ever¬ 
lastingly  glued  to  strong  cloth  or 
tough  fibred  paper  especially  made 
for  the  purpose.  Every  step  of 
the  process  is  constantly  subjected 
to  searching  inspection — for  dirt  or 
a  few  over-size  grains  in  a  fine 
polishing  paper,  for  instance,  would 
ruin  the  work.  The  glue  must  grip 
each  grain  just  so — each  little  grain 
must  be  cemented  to  its  neighbor  just 
right  the  flint  or  garnet  grains  must 
break  and  continually  present  fresh, 
sharp  edges  to  the  work.  Exceptional 
quality  that  does  not  vary  repays 
close  attention  to  details  like  these. 

In  the  wood-working  industry, 
U.  S.  Sand  Paper  is  used  on  drums, 
discs  and  sanding  machines — each 
doing  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
formerly  done  by  hand.  Above  the 
workmen’s  benches  hang  rolls  of 
U.  S.  Sand  Paper  in  several  con¬ 


venient  widths  and  lengths — a 
wasteless,  time-saving  method  of 
using  sand  paper. 

For  cutting  metals,  the  tough, 
hard  Herculundum  and  Carbalox 
from  the  fiery  electric  furnace  are 
the  modern  fast-cutting  artificial 
abrasives-  Herculundum  for  cast 
iron  and  similar  materials;  Cai  balox 
for  steel,  brass,  copper,  aluminum, 
etc.  Discs  of  Herculundum  cloth 
glued  to  wheels  are  taking  an  amaz¬ 
ing  amount  of  work  from  the  planer 
and  milling  machine — and  saving 
much  time  and  money.  We  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  in  detail  with  you.  For  ma¬ 
chinists,  we  furnish  Herculundum 
and  Carbalox  in  convenient  rolls. 
You  can  tear  off  from  one  of  the  rolls 
a  piece  of  the  exact  width  and  length 
needed  to  do  the  work  economically. 

Buy  U.  S.  Sand  Paper  scientifically 
—the  right  grade  for  each  class  of 
work.  Our  Service  Department  will 
help  you  determine  if  we  have  a 
grade  of  abrasive  paper  or  cloth  that 
will  reduce  your  sanding  costs — or 
turn  out  your  metal,  leather  or  com¬ 
position  products  at  less  finishing 
cost.  It  will  cost  nothing  to  get  this 
information.  Ever  afterwards  the 
U.  S.  map  trade-mark  will  be  your 
guide  to  dependable  sand  paper. 


UNITED  STATES  SAND  PAPER  COMPANY 

Williamsport,  Pa. 
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Not  a  dollar  had  been  expended  on  the 
flagship  all  season.  Her  compass  was 
Jf  No  amount  of  correcting  improved 
it  Her  headlines  were  as  rotten  as 
raved  shoe  strings.  Her  bunks  had 
insufficient  bedding  There  weren 
enough  dishes  to  feed  six  ol  tne  crew 
Ta time.  Pots  and  pans  were  burned 
out  Half  the  lids  were  missing  from 

tbHfsp«tStaSrHy  o?  the  deck  "I 
would  tolerate  that  if  it  wasn  t  for 
the  way  he  perverts  the  bonus  system. 

If  Voorhees  hadn’t  been  made  so  in¬ 
fernally  grasping,  we  would  all  be  sale 
under  the  lee  of  Long  Point! 

“Then  Voorhees  has  lost  you  you. 
bonus  money,”  murmured  his  father 
sympathetically ;  “if  he  hasn’t  lost  me 
my  ship.” 

IMMOBILITY  was  a  fortress  into 
lwhich  the  president  of  the  Sawbridge 
Steamship  Company  retired  in  an 
emergency.  But  the  revelation  of  the 
same  trait  in  another  disarmed  him. 

The  approach  of  Sleepy  Dimbal  wa 
characterized  by  dignity;  and  that  ig- 
nity  when  he  became  seated,  was 
molded  into  a  cold  and  solid  compo¬ 
sure  He  crossed  his  legs  and  com¬ 
menced  waving  one  of  his  boots  gently 
to  and  fro.  His  eyes  were  half  shut 
his  bearing  calm,  his  attitude  one 
firm  determination.  _  „  , 

“I  hear  you  were  in  a  collision,  be 
gan  the  doctor  humorously,  with  a  little 

r-  gV“The  coUiMon  at  Buffalo,”  announced 
Sleepy  Dimbal  in  his  low,  powerful  voice, 
“was  nobody’s  fault  but  your  own ! 

With  a  noisy  gasp,  which  seerned 
lift  him  out  of  the  chair,  the  doctor 
came  up,  disdainful  of  the  bottle  of  red 
iX  he  capsized  in  his  agitation.  He 

'^lltaSvoorhees  at  the  time,"  pro- 
ceeded  the  captain  steadily,  because  he 
allowed  himself  to  run  short  of  coal. 

)  But  neither  he  nor  my  father  was  re 

SPTht“kin  on  Dr.  Sawtaidg* 
nance  became  white  and  stiff,  then  as 

i  «d  as  a  wild  cherry.  The  icicle  .t  the 

base  of  his  square  chin  stood  out  like 
a  quivering  dagger.  He  dropped  his 
brier,  and  its  red  ashes  tumbled  out 
began  scorching  the  varnish  on  the 
desk  His  stenographer,  stiffening  on 
a  reed  chair  at  the  window,  contem- 

Pl  “Do  yoTrealize,”  inquired  the  doctor 
as  sharply  and  as  deliberately  as ia  lathe 
cutter  bites  into  soft  brass,  that  you 
are  addressing  the  president  of  the 
Sawbridge  Steamship  Company . 

“Yes  ”  confessed  his  youngest  cap¬ 
tain  gravely,  tucking  in  his  lower  lip. 
“Yep'”  The  boot  stopped  wagging  for 
a  moment;  then  its  pendulumlike  mo¬ 
tion  was  resumed.  .  . 

“Then  what  are  you  driving  at. 

“I  am  talking  about  your  damnable 

X* Ah  S Weli !”  said  the  doctor  with 
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a  snort.  “Sore,  eh,  because  you’ve  lost 

your  bonus  money?” 

“Have  I?  Didn’t  you  get  my  father  s 

16  During  his  excitement  the  doctor’s 
black  bow  tie  had  in  some  manner  be¬ 
come  undone.  “What  difference  does 
that  make?  The  damage  done  to  your 
ship  will  cost  me  thousands  and  thou- 

“"whtetulfwa,  it?”  persisted  the 

CSThe  doctor  stamped  his  foot  angrily. 
“Were  you  or  were  you  not  in  chaige 
of  your  ship  when  the  accident  took 

^“Naturally — 1  was.  And  it  was 
caused  by  coal  shortage.  The  bunk 

ers  were  clean.  How  could  I  make  the 

run  to  the  lee  shore  with  no  steam- 
Mv  ship  was  out  of  control.  Was  that 
I  Or  my  father’s?  Or  even 

Voorhees’s?  Yes;  Voorhees  has  been 
hoarding  coal  all  season.  Bonus  money! 
That’s  what  caused  it! 


TVR.  SAWBRIDGE  was  making  deter 
U  mined  efforts  to  restore  the  black 
bow  but  the  ends  slipped  from i  his .fin 
eers  “When  I  see  the  need  of  calling 
on  you  to  help  dictate  the  poiicues  of 
my  business,  I’ll  tell  you.  Captain  D 
bal He  was  pacing  back  and  forth 
[n  the  aisle  formed  by  his  desk  on  one 
side  and  Peter’s  waving  leg  on  the 
other  The  exertion  was  visibly  cool¬ 
ing.  him.  He  was  glad  he  had  not  lost 
his  temper,  although  this  youngster  s 
impudence  had  very  nearly  aroused  hi  ^ 
“When  one  of  you  young  pirates  see 
his  bonus  money  fading  away, 
growled,  “there’s  nothing  on  earth  he 

W<“I 'suppose  my  father  loses  his  bonus 

m°The  doctor  sat  down  and  stared  at 
him  incredulously.  “Why  not,  may  I 

“X  was  wondering  which  of  us  you 

had  decided  to  blame.  doctor 

With  a  silk  handkerchief  the  doctor 

brushed  the  ashes  from  his  desk.  Both 
of  you,”  he  pronounced  sternly.  Tour- 
father  for  lacking  the  in>tlat^e  to 
in  an  emergency;  you  for  your 
founded  recklessness. 

“In  other  words,”  amplified  the  young 
man  grimly  as  his  eyes  flew  open  wide, 
“you  have  accepted  his  resignation . 

“I  have,”  confirmed  Dr.  Sawbridge 
with  decisive  inclination. 

Sleepy  Dimbal  ejected  himself  from 
the  chair  and  lunged  across  the  desk. 
“Then  you  are  a  fool!  My  father  is  t  e 
best  sailor  on  fresh  water! 

“Now,  now,  Dimbal;  I  really  can  t 
afford — ”  muttered  the  old  gentleman, 
dismayed  by  the  ferocity  of  the  close 

r6“What  can’t  you  afford?”  shouted 


Sleepy  Dimbal.  “Could  you  afford  to 
borrow  his  money  at  4  per  cent?  Can 
vou  afford  young  skippers?  What  jou 
mean  ia  you  can't  afford  to  keep  men 

who  grow  old  m  harness!  Cantattoid 

a  "Captain  Dimbal  ""protested  the  doc- 
tor  with  failing  dignity.  He  dropped 
his  head  into  his  hands.  His  shoulders 
were  lifted  by  a  deep  sigh.  He  looked 
up  sanely:  he  had  retired  into  the 
fortress  at  last.  “You’re  not  yourself, 
captain.  Kindly  get  back  to  your  ship. 

I  know  exactly  how  you  feel.  1  will 
probably  not  hold  this  agamst  yom 
When  it  comes  time  for  distributing 
the  seasonal — ” 

“Damn  your  bonus  money !  exploded 

Peter  “You’re  perverting  a  thing  tnat 
was  intended  to  make  ships  safe  and— 

and  honest!  Selfishness!  Bonus  money. 

Starved  crews!  Empty  bunkers. 
Wrecks!  And-and  broken  old  men 
“I  understand.  I  understand,  mu 
mured  the  doctor  knowingly.  Get  back 
to  your  ship.  Come  to  me  to-morrow. 
You  have  forgotten  that  sentiment  can- 
r,n+  be  mixed  up  with  business,  out 
stop  worrying  about  your  blasted  bonus 
money.  I’ll  see  that  you 

“I’m  through!”  Peter  cut  him  off-  , 
“You  don’t  mean  you  re  resigning. 
“Yes !” 

“You  cannot!” 

“No’  Why?”  ,  ,  , 

The  old  gentleman’s  face  hardened 
again.  “Because  you  are  going  to  take 
the  flagship  to  Fairport  with  a  load  of 

g  “I  am  going  out  to-night  on  the 

^  “You  cannot  do  that,  Dimbal.  Re¬ 
member,  you  are  a  captain  — not  a 
deckaroo!” 

“I  won’t  argue. 

“You  dare  not  leave  me  on  such  short 
notice!”  roared  the  doctor.  “The  Maria 
Kickback  is  a  Deavy  boat.  The  Deavies 
are  members  of  the  Great  Lakes  Sh  p 
owners’  League.  If  you  g°  out  on  her, 
I’ll  blackball  you!  Ill  break  you- 

With  the  calm  of  supremely  controlled 
anger  Sleepy  Dimbal  strode  out  of  the 
office. 
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“Take  this  letter  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Shipowners’  League,”  he  barked.  Gen¬ 
tlemen:  One  of  my  captains,  Peter 
Zachery  Dimbal,  has  deserted  his  ship 
on  absolutely  no  provocation,  giving  no 
cause,  and  without  the  formality  ot 
a  written  resignation.  Paragraph  I 
demand,  under  the  League’s  protection 
clause,  that  Captain  Dimbal  be  dis¬ 
missed  immediately  from  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Deavy  Transit  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  whom  he  is  now  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  captain,  steamship  Marta 
Kirkback,  and  that  his  name  be  posted 
in  all  steamship  offices  for  blackball , 
reason:  desertion.”  . 

Miss  Paten’s  golden  pencil  paused  in 
its  fluttering.  She  attended  him  with 
displeasure. 

“No1”  snarled  the  doctor,  thumping 
his  desk.  “Make  that  a  telegram!” 

An  answer  was  delivered  to  the  doctoi 
the  next  day  when  most  business  men 
go  out  to  lunch.  With  regret  it  called 
his  attention  to  the  impossibility  ot  re¬ 
moving  Captain  Dimbal  from  the  steam¬ 
ship  Maria  Kirkback.  An  inquiry  had 
produced  the  information  that  Captain 
Dimbal  had  bought  the  boat  ihe 
attention  of  the  Maria  Kirkback  s  new 
owner  had  been  called,  however,  to  the 
discourtesy  of  his  informal  resignation 
A  telegram  filed  by  the  captain  at 
the  Soo  Lock  office  the  next  morning 
reached  the  doctor’s  desk  as  he  was 
winding  up  his  dictation. 


MISS  PATEN!”  The  president’s 

stenographer  scampered  from  the 

reed  chair  to  the  one  that  Captain  Petei 
Dimbal  had  emptied.  She  was  frig  - 
ened  Both  hands  trembled  as  she 
shrank  down,  bending  protectively  over 

%“vot“y'the  old  gentleman  filled 
his  pipe  and  tamped  it  down,  stiuck 
a  mafch  and  held  the  twisting  flame 
a  foot  away  from  his  eyes.  His  chest 
was  heaving.  The  white  icicle  was 
Trumpled.  The  black  ribbons  were 
spread  in  a  crude  inverted  V  on  his 
high-cut  blue  vest. 


Regret  impoliteness  resigning  infor¬ 
mally.  Reason:  Life  was  too  much  ol 
a  struggle. 

Peter  Zachery  Dimbai., 

Owner. 

WITHOUT  comment  the  doctor 
passed  the  yellow  paper  to  his 
sympathetic  stenographer,  arose  from 
his  chair,  and  strode  to  the  window, 
with  his  hands  linked  behind  him,  his 
head  sunk  almost  to  a  level  with  his 
shoulder  blades.  Two  ghostly  spar 
lights  were  floating  through  the  canal 
toward  Lake  Superior.  Under  the  dark¬ 
ening  sky  his  failing  eyesight  pictured 
the  aerial  bridge  as  the  frame  of  some 
prehistoric  monster  stretched  theie  to 
bleach. 

“Damn  youth!”  he  growled. 

“Me?”  shrieked  Miss  Paten,  dropping 

the  telegram.  , 

He  whirled  around  as  if  she  nad 
stuck  him  with  a  pin.  “Oh— no— no- 
no'”  he  muttered.  He  was  surprised 
to  'find  himself  not  angry  at  Dimbal, 
but  deeply  and  vaguely  discomposed. 

His  startled  stenographer  had  doubled 
up  her  little  fists  tightly  against  her 
breast.  She  looked  bewildered. 

“Well  why  are  you  standing  there, 
snapped  the  doctor.  Haven  t  you 
enough  sense  to  wire  the  young  pirate 
my  congratulations?” 

Mr  Worts’s  next  story  in  this  new 
Great  Lakes  series  will  appear  rn  an 
early  issue. 
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The  gambling  spirit  extends  to  Ber¬ 
lin  and  the  other  capitals  The  people 
of  the  beaten  nations  plunge  in  the 
fatalism  of  the  desperate  uncertainty 
of  the  future;  while  thepeopleofth 
winning  nations  plunge  in  the  exuber 
ance  of  their  victory  Human  nature  is 
working  out  its  old  formula  in  a  swiit 
and  spasmodic  manner  in 'a  new  and 
feverish  era  which  is  called  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  Men  who  have  no  coal  in  the 
house  and  not  enough  milk  for  the 
babies  will  take  a  shy  at  chance 

Though  France  has  lost  her  Amen 
can  market,  the  European  consumption 
of  wine  will  prevent  a  surplus.  W 
have  to  do  the  drinking  for  you  Ameri¬ 
cans,”  as  an  Englishman  said  Those 
mortals  who  are  ever  subject  to  the 
XJgestiveness  of  the  ruling  passion 
are  living  while  they  may,  spending 
while  they  may,  for  to-morrow  then- 
money  may  be  taken  away  m  Jaxe* 
Confess  stories  are  told  of  private 
anc-e,  such  as  that  of  the 
norer’s  wife  who  put  the 
of  her  war  insurance  into 


a  piano,  when  her  children  needed 
clothes.  It  is  all  a  phase -m  after-wai 

^BuXthose  who  gamble  also  work 
Never  were  more  people  working 
working  harder  than  in  England  and 
France  Despite  the  process  of  de¬ 
mobilization  there  is  only  3  per -cent  o 
unemployed.  Men  who  lived  on  then 
interest  money  before  the  war  cannot 
live  on  it  now.  A  leisure  class  which 
made  leisure  its  occupation  is  now  mak- 
imr  it  a  pastime  and  enjoying  its  Sun¬ 
days  and  Saturday  half-holiday,  insteafi 
of  being  bored  by  a  continual  holiday. 

Instead  of  wondering  what  JXelfXhf 
to  do  to-day  to  amuse  himselt,  the 

young  aristocrat  who  has  n0  ^ndffi^ 
sell  knows  that  he  must  be  at  the  office 
in  time.  You  see  him  down  in  the ■  c  y 
wearing  his  old  trench  coat  until  h< 
earns  the  price  of  a  new  winter  ove  - 
coat  He  is  an  encouraging  sight,  a 
reminder  that  it  is  no  longer  bad  form 
for  a  gentleman  to  work  in  England 
In  the  old  days  the  gentleman  used  to 
borrow  funds  from  his  friends.  To 


day  the  friends  tell  him  where  he  can 

°6“  There’s  good  stuff  in  some  of  the 
gentry,”  said  an  employer  of  the  nephew 
of  an  earl  “Human  nature  runs  about 
the  same  The  youngster  is  bucking  up 
S  it  manfully.  What's  more  he  l.kes  it. 
He’s  getting  keen  to  make  money. 

Women  Will  Keep  Their  Jobs 

rnHAT  familiar  figure  the  rentier  is 
1  disappearing  from  the  cafes  of  Pai  • 
From  the  time  that  he  left  school,  a 
Frenchman  used  to  save  a  certain  poi- 
tion  of  his  income  in  order  to  retn 
at  fifty  Englishmen  did  the  same  m 
a  lessen  degree.  At 

had  figured  out  his  moiithly  allowance 
and  settled  down  upon  it  foi  the  rest 
of  his  life,  to  do  nothing  except  to  get 
fat  sipping  varicolored  liquids  and  to 
play  dominoes  and  sometimes  dye  his 
hair  and  show  he  was  still  <lulte  a 
Slow  with  the  girls.  His  excuse  for 
idleness  was  that  he  was  ernng  ‘he 
young  man  a  chance.  After  hundreds 


of  thousands  of  young  men  had  been 
killed  the  excuse  no  longer  existed. 

With  the  jump  in  the.  cost  ot  living, 
which  has  gone  up  relatively  as  fast  in 
Europe  as  at  home,  his  fixed  income 
would  not  support  him.  He  had  to 
earn  more.  Though  he  might  not  be 
very  efficient,  jobs  were  begging  re¬ 
cipients,  and  he  went  back  to  work.  He 

is  not  as  fat  as  he  was;  but  when  he 

goes  around  to  the  cafe  for  his  drink 
and  dominoes,  he  is  not  making  an  ef¬ 
fort  at  a  good  time— he  is  haying  one. 
He  is  in  the  great  game,  a  living  man , 
not  a  barnacle  on  the  body  politic. 

“It’s  good  for  business  too,  said  a 
cafe  keeper.  “These  rentiers  thought 
they  owned  the  place.  They  occupied 
a  table  for  hours  over  one  drink.  Now 
they  pass  on  and  make  room  for  some- 

There  is  much  talk  in  the  midst 
of  this  prosperity  of  the  “new  poor. 
They  belong  mostly  to  the  so-called 
middle  class — people  who.  have  not  had 
their  pay  raised,  professional  peop  e 
( Continued,  on  page  4J.) 
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£JEGIN  your  spring  car-overhauling  t 
ting  in  a  set  of  Champion  Spark  Plu 
is  the  first  step  in  insuring  trouble-free 
performance  for  months  to  come. 

Champion  Dependable  Spark  Plugs  are 
nized  everywhere  for  their  unfailing  reli 
and  endurance. 

Our  famous  No.  3450  Insulator  and  Patented 
Gasket  Construction  make  them  nroof 


heat  and  vicious  shocks  of  constant  cylinder  explosion 
can  drop  a  Champion  on  a  concrete  floor  and  the  I 
will  not  break;  heat  the  Insulator  red  hot  and  it  \ 
short-circuit. 

There  is  a  Champion  Spark  Plug  for  every  type  of 
on  motor  cars,  trucks,  tractors,  motor  boats  and  airplai 

Buy  Champion  for  service.  Be  sure  that  the  name 
pion  is  on  the  Insulator  and  the  world  trade-mark  on  t 
They  are  your  guarantee  of  dependable  spark  ph 
formance. 


Champ; 


Champion  B43,  Price  $1.25 
Specially  adapted  for  High- 
Powered  Cart, Trucks, Trac¬ 
tors  and  heavy  service  work 


ion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

hampton  SparkPlug  Company,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Onl. 
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and  clerks;  those  who 
receive  salaries  instead 
of  wages  or  who  have 
been  living'  on  inteiest 

XT of  thousands 
of  women  who  took  the  jobs  of  men 

who  became  soldiers.  ,  ,  i 

The  men  who  want  back  the  o 
places  at  their  desks — the  demobilized 
men  who  did  not  do  manual  laboi 
before  the  war— are  beginning  to  corm 
plain  that  the  women  will  not  yield 
S  places.  The  men  have  even  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Government  ought  to 
do  something  about  it.  Since  the  worW 
fell  into  the  habit  of  government  con¬ 
trol  if  anything  goes  wrong  in  any 
country  the  government  is  expected  to 
put  itHght-which  means  more  gov¬ 
ernment  and  employees  anJ  ex.?ens  ^ 
and  taxes.  The  women  say  that,  thougn 
they  did  not  go  out  to  fight,  they  have 
a  right  to  earn  a  living;  and  they  can 

vote?  too,  nowadays. 

Besides  the  widows  and  those  whose 
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in  France.  At  one  pole  is  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  all  the  burden  be  left  to  fu¬ 
ture  generations;  at  the  other,  extrem¬ 
ists  who  propose  such  a  heavy  tax  on 
capital  that  the  principal  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  will  be  wiped  out  in  twenty 
years.  It  is  certain  that  the  taxes,  in 
some  form  or  other,  will  be  paid  bv 
those  who  have  money  in  quantity,  or 
are  making  it  in  quantity.  . 

Though  millions  of  indemnity  in  gold 
did  not  flow  in  from  Germany,  both 
England  and  France  have  gained  re¬ 
sources  which  can  be  turned  into  gold. 
Great  Britain  has  extended  her  terri¬ 
tory  for  exportation;  her  navy  looks 
across  the  North  Sea  to  a  shipless  Gei- 
many;  her  prestige  is  supreme  in  all 
the  lands  where  she  rules  brown  and 
yellow  races;  she  has  not  overlooked 
any  desirable  fields  in  obtaining  man¬ 
dates.  The  doors  locked  on  German 


fewer  people  than  ever  before  helping- 
other  people  put  on  their  clothes  and 
making  their  baths  ready  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  generally  doing  nothing  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  servant  problem  is  acute 
in  both  England  and  France.  Families 
that  had  five  servants  are  doing  with 
two.  More  women  are  doing  their  own 
work;  more  mothers  looking  after  then 
own  children  instead  of  leaving  them 

for  hired  women  to  look  after.  .  Arnvn  Germany,  both  unrivaled,  me  nara-wonuiig,  muff. 

This  too,  means  more  production,  did  not  fl  ,  g-ained  re-  French  peasant  is  still  on  the  job  and 

Every  ’pair  of  hands  turned  from  non-  En^andj.nd  Fra  ^  gold.  filling  his  stocking  with  the  profits 

essentials  to  essentials  means  more  pro¬ 
duction.  Increased  production  means 
more  wealth  of  the  kind  for  which 
money  is  only  a  token;  thus,  more 
sources  of  taxation  to  pay  debts. 

The  rentier  and  the  man  ot  leisuie 
and  all  people  who  have  been  living 

vote,  too,  nowadays.  ,ir,  .  nn  interest  money,  when  they  become  any  German  tives  of  men  who  ten  mere  win  maw 

Besides  the  widows  and  those  producers  should  readjust  the  balance  dates.  e  forth  to  pilgrimages  to  France,  spending  money 

potential  husbands  were  killed  in  bat  P  ha^  gent  the  billions  of  credits  trade  for  a  ye^,  she  has  g  for_  freely-  paris  wm  remain  the  play  city 

tie,  who  must  go  on  working,  hundred  Europe’s  vaults  to  ours,  establish  herself  m  he  world;  her  Mediterranean  coast 

-  rroldJwt  Ft  is  as  simple  as  l  who  goes  to  markets  As 
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supplies  of  potash  now 
belong  to  her.  Clemen- 
ceau  did  not  do  so  bad¬ 
ly  for  France  at  the 
Peace  Conference. 

The  French  colonial  empire  is  not 
only  intact  but  increased.  After  all, 
the  devastated  regions  form  only  a  belt 
across  the  country;  France’s  greatest 
loss  is  in  her  fallen  youth.  In  sight  of 
the  ruins,  gangs  of  Germans  are  clean¬ 
ing  up  the  battle  fields  as  a  first  pay¬ 
ment  in  labor  of  the  reparation  they 
are  to  make.  French  fingers,  male  and 
female,  have  not  lost  their  craft  in  pio- 
ducing  the  fabrics  for  which  they  are 
unrivaled.  The  hard-working,  thrifty 
French  peasant  is  still  on  the  job  and 
filling  his  stocking  with  the  profits  at 
the  present  high  prices.  If  agriculture 
were  as  intensified  in  France  as  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  the  product  of  French  soil  could 
be  greatly  increased. 

In  her  battle  fields  France  has  an  as¬ 
set,  though  a  grisly  one.  It  means  that 
the  men  who  fought  there  and  the  rela¬ 
tives  of  men  who  fell  there  will  make 


of  thousands  oi  utuci  ^ — <=■ 

ters  of  the  moderately  well-to-do,  who 
in  other  days  would  have  been  idle,  are 
iust  as  determined  to  keep  then  jobs. 
They  are  adding  to  the  family  income  to 
meet  the  high  cost  of  living.  They  like 
their  independence;  they  like  the  feel 
ing  that  what  they  are  spending  they 
themselves  have  earned. 


in  £Oici  Horn  o  »**“*"“ 

It  is  as  simple  as  a  man  who  goes  to 
work  in  Kansas  to  pay  a  debt  to  a  man 
who  lives  in  Nebraska.  While  pessi¬ 
mists  have  been  spreading  gloom  and 
theorists  have  been  spinning  their  the¬ 
ories,  that  good  old  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  with  the  earning  of  enough  to 
pay  his  rent  and  grocery  bills  by  each 

•  i  i  r*  v,  d  -ma/1  c  i  1  I  inns 


mer  markets.  As  Germany  revives  and 
earns  money,  her  surplus  must  go  into 
the  indemnities  and  reparations  which 
even  extreme  prosperity  in  Germany 
will  require  generations  to  pay.  The 
British  insist  that  their  doors  be  closed 
in  future  to  aliens,  which  means  Ger¬ 
mans.  They  mean  to  “keep  what  is 
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ireeiy.  Jraris  wm  xeuiam 
of  the  world;  her  Mediterranean  coast 
a  favorite  winter  resort.  Our  tourists 
will  flock  to  France  in  untold  numbers, 
spending  lavishly.  .  . 

These  two  nations.  Great  Britain  and 
France,  exceptional  in  situation  and  re¬ 
sources,  will  continue  doing  business 
at  the  old  stand.  The  need  of  new 
plants  and  of  transport  of  all  kinds  to 
meet  the  demands  of  increasing  mar- 

•i  .  i  i _ i-iv.f-./x  i-ko  Vuicinooc  nr\r»in 


lacing  a  new  ^ * 

working  out  its  result,  as  it  has  in  every 
revolutionary  period  of  history  since 
men  left  off  hunting  and  fishing  and 
started  diversified  employments. 


intense  111  r  icuwc,  - © — 

the  infiltration  by  continuing  war-es¬ 
pionage  measures.  An  American  cross¬ 
ing  the  Channel  from  France  to  Britain 
must  have  his  passport  vised  at  the 
American  Embassy,  then  at  police  head¬ 
quarters,  and  again  at  the  British  Em- 

A  1  .L  _  0  or  hie 


present  juu  juat 

the  new  army  who  is.  back  at  his  old 
place  as  a  bookkeeper.  For  Wis  a 
changed  and  a  changing  England  and  a 
changed  and  changing  France,  with  the 
changes  working  out  a  miraculous  evo¬ 
lution;  an  England  in  which  not  only  a 
general  returns  to  his  place  as  police¬ 
man,  but  a  major  is  a  bricklayer.  The 
major  is  not  altogether  out  of  his  ele¬ 
ment.  He  is  used  to  being  out  of  doors 
and  building  trenches.  Other  officeis 

nod  soldiers  who  worked  at  desks  and  "Wp  countries  eave  up  There  is  to  De  no  iouse.m,6 

■a.r&ss  thTh"!  "  » 

AA??K1°  n  "v  nnt  For.  hero  or  no  hero,  and  bent  to  the  oars  tor  the  long  pu  be  forfeited. 


Can  You  Prove  You’re  Not  German?  quarwrB>  aim  _  ....  ------ 

Ml 


they  could  bear  even  in  1913.  Yet  m 
face  of  the  enormous  war  and  alter - 
war  increase  in  taxation,  business  is 
booming  since  both  countries  gave  up 

,  n  _  _ H  ^  11  m^omrUTlPS 


r  renen  a.  V;  °  , 

not  only  the  names  of  his  father  and 
mother  but  of  grandfather  and  grand¬ 
mother  and  where  they  were  born. 
There  is  to  be  no  loosening  of  the  screws. 

_  •  -  C*  I  *  .  -i-  ~  1.  n  /l  A  a  nr  OT 


nave  to  turn  - - 

they  like  it  or  not.  For,  hero  or  no  hero, 

•  you  must  work  now,  or  you  are  a 
“slacker”  as  surely  as  you  were  if  you 
avoided  fighting  in  the  war  The  women 
-  vvilG keep  their  jobs  as  long  as  they 
“want  them  and  are  efficient.  It  is  the 
economic  demand  of  the  time_;  and  argu¬ 
ment  will  avail  nothing  against  it. 

Every  woman  taking  a  man  s  place 
indoors  and  forcing  a  man  to  manual 
labor  means  more  production.  The  cut 
ting  up  of  the  great  estates  into  small 
holdings  means  more  crops.  In  one  lot 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  sold  10,000 
acres  to  his  tenants,  who  will  now  work 
for  themselves  instead  of  for  His  Grace. 

[  This  calls  for  more  labor.  Daughters 
and  wives  who  have  formed  the  habit 
of  doing  light  farm  work  will  turn  to  in 
order  to  help  pay  off*  the  rnoitgagc. 

In  England  and  France  there  are 


tne  nope  oi  a  ; -  ,,  , 

and  bent  to  the  oars  for  the  long  pull  to 
make  sport  of  crape-decked  prophets  who 
foresaw  them  going  into  bankruptcy. 

Who  is  to  pay  the  new  taxes  which 
must  be  paid  without  undermining  busi¬ 
ness?  Be  it  the  laborer,  the  mechanic, 
the  woman  who  has  taken  a  man’s  place 
in  factory  or  office,  the  farmer  tenant 
who  is  paying  for  the  land  which  is  his, 
the  major  who  is  laying  bricks,  the  son 
of  the  old  family  in  his  faded  trench 
coat,  the  nobleman  who  has  parted 
with  his  great  estate,  the  business  man 
who  gave  up  his  profits  in  the  war  all 
say  “You!”  as  they  point  their  fingers 
at  the  new  war  millionaire  who  made 
money  while  others  were  fighting. 

Chamberlain,  the  British  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  is  on  record  as 
against  a  tax  on  capital;  but  the_ sub¬ 
ject  will  not  down  either  in  Britain  or 


France  and  England  Will  Pay  Up 

FRANCE  may  be  short  of  coal  this 
winter  for  lack  of  miners  and  trans¬ 
port-  but  she  now  has  the  great  Saar 
coal  fields,  ceded  to  her  by  Germany  un¬ 
der  the  Peace  Treaty,  as  compensation 
for  the  destruction  of  her  own  mines 
by  the  Germans.  She  has  the  Saar  out¬ 
put  for  at  least  fifteen  years,  and  rights 
of  ownership  which  must  be  paid  for  it 
the  Saar  Basin  is  then  returned  to  Ger¬ 
many.  Meanwhile  she  will  restore  hei 
damaged  mines.  And  consider  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  iron  ore  which  her  recovery  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  has  brought  to  France  • 
All  the  great  textile  and  steel  plants  ot 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  inexhaustible 


KetS  snouia  conuime  uic  ......  - 

Both  nations  will  pay  their  debts;  as 
the  bulwarks  of  Europe  they  will  set 
the  standards  of  other  European  na¬ 
tions.  This,  regardless  of  the  rise  m 
prices,  which  many  of  the  experts  with 
whom  I  have  talked  say  is  the  result  ot 
the  great  debts — making  their  debts 
easier  to  pay,  relatively  cheapening 
them.  Only  one  thing  may  prevent 
payment:  any  revolutionary  develop- 
ment  which  should  shatter  the  whole 
fabric  of  finance  and  industry. 

“We  are  going  to  meet  our  debts  be¬ 
cause  we  have  got  to  meet  them,”  said 
a  British  business  man.  “The  present 
fever  of  extravagance  will  pass  as  all 
fevers  pass.  We  shall  come  down  to 
bedrock.  Our  position  will  only  sharpen 
us  in  competition,  make  us  work  the 
harder  and,  accordingly,  strengthen  us 

_ for  oui*  wages  are  still  far  lower  than 

yours — to  meet  you  in  the  markets 
oversea  or  in  the  carrying  trade  on  the 
sea  ” 

In  that  “fight  to  a  finish,”  as  I  have 
heard  the  commercial  war  that  is  com¬ 
ing  called,  though  we  have  won  such 
stores  of  capital  during  the  war,  though 
our  trade  balance  is  at  present  so  large, 
what  will  be  our  part?  How  are  we 
prepared  for  the  battle? 

Mr.  Palmer’s  next  article  will  appear 
in  an  early  issue. 


Turquoise  Skies 
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“Have  you  the  certificates  with  you? 
“Sure,”  said  the  salesman,  unrolling 

“  Chapeau,  die- 

anuointedly.  “I  have  two  yellow  ones 
already  What  I  want  is  the  new,  henna 
shade— I  have  all  the  rest.”  She  drew 
from  her  hand  bag  a  bulky  envelope 
and  displayed  certificates  violet  indigo, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red. 

The  grasshopper’s  eyes  stood  out  on 

T  “You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  buy  ’em 
for  the  color?”  he  demanded 

“Why  not?”  smiled  the  lady.  it  s 
as  good  a  system  as  any.  Some  color 
is  sure  to  win,  and  I  have  a  feeling  1 
will  be  henna — henna  is  so  good  this 
season.”  She  tripped  away  to  her 

street  car.  ,  ,  .  . ,  ,  . 

The  salesman  related  the  incident  to 
a  brother  salesman,  who  remarked  pro¬ 
foundly.  “The  darn  fools  don  t  want 
values;  what  they  want  is  sareology ■ 
You  got  to  sarcologize  ’em.  Now,  there  s 
the  ’ucers.  They’ve  got  as  fine 
'hey  is  anywhere.  But  you 
_ name’s  too  common.  If 


they’d  change  it  to  Doughbait,  they’d 
ketch  every  fish  in  Texas.  You  got  to 
sarcologize  ’em!” 

Indeed,  a  knowledge  of  psychology 
was  evidenced  in  many  of  the  names 
chosen  by  the  companies,  and  salesmen 
were  carefully  schooled  as  to  the  classes 
of  people  to  whom  certain  stocks  would 
make  the  strongest  appeal. 

A  hard-headed  business  man  would 
always  buy  “Sure  Mike,”  and  a  vision¬ 
ary  one  would  pin  his  faith  to  ‘Rain¬ 
bow’s  End.”  Any  salesman  knew  better 
than  to  attempt  to  interest  a  ten-dollar- 
a-week  clerk  in  “Alarm  Clock,  or  to 
induce  a  washerwoman  to  put  her  earn¬ 
ings  into  “Soapstone.”  But  all  knew 

that  “Oh,  Boy,”  c,ouid.b® 
a  girls’  college,  and  that  Girl  o  Mine 
would  not  hang  fire  in  a  military  school 
or  an  army  post. 

Also,  women  proved  to  be  great  dis¬ 
tributors  of  stocks;  i.  e„  if  th®y 
young  and  attractive.  They  did  not 
venture  far  into  the  provinces,  but  the 
hotel  lobbies  and  fashionable  centers 
bloomed  with  their  feminine  charms, 
and  many  a  dollar  changed  owners  un¬ 


der  the  urge,  in  richly  modulated  tones, 
to  “Take  another  chance — just  one  more 
little  chance  at  wealth.’ 

BUT  in  the  “sticks”  the  methods  of 
the  Blue  Sky  artist  were  less  subtle. 
Two  salesmen  chugged  along  a  dusty 
road  They  neared  a  dilapidated  farm¬ 
house.  The  more  experienced  coached 

his  companion.  . 

“Now,  remember,  Bill,  all  things  to 
everybody.  It’s  a  scriptooral  injunc¬ 
tion.  You  tackle  this  nester  and  1  11 
drive  on  to  the  next.’ 

Bill  dismounted,  and  Jim  drove  on. 
Bill  passed  through  the  gate  swinging 
from  one  hinge;  with  a  glance  took  in 
the  farm  machinery  rusting  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  wind  and  weather;  noted  the 
rank  weeds  growing  in  the  way,  and 
said  to  himself :  “Tenant  farmer.  Two 
pot-licker  hounds  boomed  a  c^alle££?  a? 
he  ascended  the  porch  and  knocked  at 
the  door.  Receiving  no  response,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  rear,  where  he 
found  the  farmer’s  wife  washing  clothes. 
A  question  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  hei 
husband  elicited  the  response  that  he 


had  gone  to  town  with  a  bale  of  cotton. 
The  salesman,  considering  his  a  hope¬ 
less  quest,  remarked  that  he  would  call 
again  later,  and  was  turning  away  when 
the  woman  asked:  „„ 

“What  d’you  wanter  see  im  ter. 

“I  thought  he  might  be  interested  in 
a  little  investment.” 

“Lightnin’  rods  or  lie? 

“Oil  ” 

“Hit’s  a  good  thing,”  commented  the 
woman,  wiping  her  hands  on  her  apron, 
“cause  we  don’t  own  this  place  an 
hain’t  no  use  fer  lightnin  rods,  but 
we’re  plumb  hankerin’  fer  lie. 

“You  mean  you  would  like  to  buy  on 

stock 

“You’re  dead  right.” 

“What  kind  are  you  interested  m  . 
“Hit  don’t  matter,  stranger,  jess  so 
hit  makes  us  rich  quick!  I  know  some 
folks  in  Erath  County  that  ustei  be 
as  pore  as  us,  an’  they  put  a  bale  o 
cotton  in  ile  an’  now  they  ve  got  silk 
That’s  what  I  want!  I’ve  got  the  money 

in  the  house.”  ,  .  ,  ,  „ 

“And  I’ve  got  the  stock  in  my  pocket, 

said  the  salesman.  ( Continued  on  v.  44) 
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Built  “Surgeon  Grade” 

Why  You  Hear  So  Much  About  Millers 


A  conspicuous  fact  in  the  tire  world  today 
is  the  amount  of  talk  about  Millers. 

Nearly  everybody  hears  it. 

There  are  countless  tales  of  remarkable 
mileage,  of  tire  cost  cut  25  per  cent  to  50 
per  cent,  of  freedom  from  trouble,  of  treads 
that  never  wear  off. 

Some  of  these  tales  are  misleading.  We 
get  them  by  the  thousands,  but  we  never 
quote  them.  Tire  service,  with  the  best  tire, 
is  affected  by  conditions. 

But  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been 
won  to  Millers  by  other  men’s  experiences. 
The  Miller  Tire  has  become  a  sensation. 
And  half  of  Tiredom  doubtless  wonders 
how  we  gained  our  great  advantage. 

24  Years  in  Fine  Rubber 

Miller  is  the  youngest  of  the  great  tires — 
a  little  more  than  10  years  old. 

But  for  24  years 
we  have  specialized 
in  super-grade  rub¬ 
ber  goods.  For  long 
we  made  them  for 
hospitals  and  medi¬ 
cal  men  only.  And 
today  our  finest  rub¬ 
ber  goods  are  known 
as  “Surgeon  Grade.” 

There  are  numer¬ 
ous  fine  lines,  includ¬ 
ing  surgeons’  gloves, 
where  Miller  holds 
supreme  place. 

When  we  started 
tires  we  applied  the 
same  high  standards 
there.  We  built  them 
“Surgeon  Grade.” 

Tread  Patented 

Center  tread  smooth  with 
suction  cup,  for  firm  hold  on 
wet  asphalt.  Geared- to- the- 
road  side  treads,  to  mesh  like 
cogs  in  dirt. 


Our  Exacting  Methods 

We  don’t  use  rubber  as  it  comes — it 
varies  so. 

Eight  years  of  factory  tire  tests  have 
shown  us  what  is  best.  So  we  test  each 
batch  of  rubber.  Then  the  varying  types  are 
selected  to  exactly  meet  requirements. 

That’s  one  great  reason  why  Miller  Tires 
are  uniform. 


We  insist  that  treads  must  always  out¬ 
last  balance  of  tires. 

Countless  tests  have  taught  us  the  re¬ 
quirements,  but  we  take  no  chance.  Every 
lot  of  tread  stock  is  vulcanized  in  our  labo¬ 
ratory,  then  tested  for  endurance,  before  we 
make  a  tread. 

Never  a  tire  built  under  this  method  has 
ever  come  back  with  the  tread  gone. 


From  Los  Angeles 

The  Eldorado  Stage  Co.,  one  of  the  largest 
users  of  tires  in  the  world,  tested  22  leading 
makes.  The  tests  were  made  on  12-passenger 
Packard  Buses,  running  153  miles  daily  and 
weighing  8,600  pounds  loaded. 

In  this  supreme  test,  Miller  Tires  won  by  long 
odds  —  against  21  rivals  —  on  long-distance 
uniformity. 


Fabric  and  Cord  Tests 

We  spend  $300  daily  just  for  testing  our 
fabrics  and  our  cords. 

Cords  which  meet  our  requirements  cost 
$2  per  pound  at  this  writing.  An  average- 
size  tire  uses  7  pounds.  Yet  no  fabric  or 
cord  which  fails  in  these  tests  ever  goes  in 
a  Miller  Tire. 


Each  tire  is  signed.  A  record  is  kept  of 
the  maker  and  inspector.  If  a  tire  comes 
back  we  learn  the  reason,  and  those  at  fault 
are  penalized. 

Testing  for  Mileage 

Eight  machines  in  our  factory,  each 
carrying  two  rear  tires,  are  run  night  and  day 
to  show  mileage.  On  these  geared-up  ma¬ 
chines  each  tire  is  run  650  miles  daily  under 
road  conditions  until  we  wear  it  out. 

The  average  required  in  these  factory 
tests  is  15,000  miles  on  Cords  and  7,000 
miles  on  Fabrics. 

But  we  also  require  that  Millers  always 
excel  every  rival  tire.  So  five  leading  makes 
are  constantly  tested  against  them.  Thus 
a  thousand  tires  yearly  are  worn  out,  to 
certify  to  us  the  Miller  supremacy. 

That’s  Why  Men  Talk 

There  are  many  other  extreme  methods. 
From  time  to  time  we'll  tell  you  of  them 
here. 

Those  are  the  reasons  why  Miller  Tires 
have  won  the  place  they  hold. 

That’s  why  users  have  multiplied  so  fast. 
And  why  men,  the  country  over,  talk  of 
Miller  Tire  performance. 

Test  one  Miller  against  any  tire  you  like, 
and  you  will  have  a  new  conception  of  what 
modern  tires  can  do. 

THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Miller  Uniform  Geared-to  -  the  -  Road  Tires  —Also 
Miller  Red  and  Gray  Inner  Tubes  Team-Mates  of  Uniform 
Tires— Makers  also  of  Miller  Surgeons  Grade  Rubber 
Goods  for  Homes  as  well  as  Hospitals. 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 
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“Will  this  make  us  rich?”  asked  the 
old  woman,  touching  the  certificate  with 

"“Sure!”  said  the  man.  ‘.‘Rich  as 

1  ^‘That’s  what  we  want,”  said  the  old 
woman,  eagerly  extending  the  money 
This  was  too  easy.  It  lather  d  s 
atmointed  Bill  that  his  powers  of  sales¬ 
manship  had  not  been  put  to  a  severer 
test  He  hurried  on  and  overtook  Jim, 
who  had  struck  a  “snag”-an  itinerant 
preacher. 

mHE  latter  was  full  of  remonstrance, 

Land  held  up  a  restraining  hand,  i 
caimot  do  it,  brother.  Never  in  my  We 
have  I  engaged  in  any  enterprise  that 
partook  of  the  elements  of  chance. 

P  “Then  you  never  planted  a  crop,  par¬ 
son,  or  bought  a  horse,  or  put  money  in 
a  bank,  or  married  a  wife,  was  Jim 

^“Ye/”  assented  the  minister,  “I  have 
done  all  of  those  things  several  times, 

i  i  >> 

U“Then  never  say  you  never  have  took 
a  chance,”  said  Jim  with  emphasis. 
“Why  man,  you  take  a  chance  every 
time  you  ride  on  the  train,  or  m  an 
automobile,  or  go  out  without  an  um¬ 
brella — that  is,  in  a  countiy  wheie  it 

rains,”  modified  Jim.  .  , 

Both  laughed  at  this  sally,  and  the 
salesman,  taking  a  fresh  start,  began 
anew :  “Think  how  much  good  you  could 
do  with  the  money.  Haven’t  you  heard 
of  the  little  lucky  church  at  Rangei  . 

“No,  I  confess  I  have  not. 

“Struck  oil  in  the  churchyard,  and 
now  it’s  the  richest  congregation  in  the 
world!  Just  a  little  wayside  church,  too 
poor  to  employ  a  regular  minister,  an 
last  week  it  announced  an  annual 
budget  of  gifts,  none  under  a  thousand 
dollars,  for  every  good  woik  of  th 
church!  Sent  it  to  the  State  Baptist 
Convention  at  Dallas,  and 
“Baptist,  did^you  say? 

“What  is  the  name  of  that  chuich. 
“Wait,  lemme  see.  What  was  it, 

Bill?” 

“Merriman,”  supplied  BUI. 

“Yes  that’s  it.  Merriman.  „ 

“I  have  preached  for  that  chuich, 
said  the  minister  modestly. 

“Are  you  a  Baptist?’  asked  Jim. 

•  “Yes.” 

-  ~  “So’m  I,”  he  said. 

“Yes.  y  And  you  preached  for  the 
Merriman  church?  How  much  did  they 

n  yy 

^“Nothing.  ’Twas  only. a  matter  of 
two  sermons,  and  it  was  m  the  day  ot 

a<1“Weliy'  they’re  rich  now.  They’d 
stand  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars  a 
shot.  Say,;  you  oughter  have  some  of 

^  “It  sounds  attractive,”  said  the  min¬ 
ister.  “but  I  really  shouldn  t — 

“Yes,  you  should  too,”  corrected  the 
salesman.  “Then  you  could  go  to  all 
the  church  conventions,  n  everything. 

“I’d  really  like  to,  but  all  the  funds 
I  have  available  I’m  sending  to  my  son 
in  college.  Poor  boy  works  so  hard, 
waiting  tables,  and  this  is  to  buy  him 
a  new  suit  and  shoes  and  winter  undei 

We“Now,  look  here,  parson,”  said  the 
salesman  with  emphasis,  put  that 
money  into  oil  and  you,  can  send  a 
your  children  to  college. 

“Yes  I  know,  eventually,  hesitated 
the  minister,  “but  the  boy  really  needs 
the  clothing  now.” 

“I  have  it,”  interrupted  Bill,  anxious 
to  display  his  acumen  as  a  salesman. 
“Buy  this  stock  now,  parson — you  don  t 
rant  to  let  a  good  thing  get  away  from 
—and  draw  on  the  Merriman  church 
„  that  preaching  bill.  They’ll  pay  it. 
“That’s  the  time!”  shouted  Jim- 
The  preacher’s  face  lighted:  ‘I  don  t 
;hink  I  should  draw  on  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  but  I  might  go  to  see  them  this 
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weather.  When  it  is  dry,  it  is  dry. 
Three  years  of  wind  and  sand  and  sui  . 
And,  in  like  manner,  when  it  is  wet, 

The^deluge  came  first  from  below  and 
then  from  above..  The  heavens  shamed 
bv  rich  outpourings  from  the  earth, 
strove  earnestly  to  recompense  tardi- 
ness,  by  showers  of  ram,  more  copious 

and  ’no  less  precious. 

Ole  Crow,  riding  over  his  sections, 
was  overtaken  by  a  quick  storm,  com¬ 
mon  to  the  prairies,  and  the  ram  was 
upon  him  without  warning.  He  bowed 
his  head  to  the  heavy  drops  and  jogged 
on— one  storm  more,  whether  of  wind 
or  sand  or  rain  or 
adversity,  mattered 
little  to  his  weather¬ 
beaten  nature. 

Presently,  how- 
0  V  G  T  j  Vl  C  s  &  w 
through  the  mists 
a  sight  that  caused 
him  to  set  spurs  to 
the  roan  and  has¬ 
ten  forward.  It 
was  the  schoolmas¬ 
ter’s  gig,  standing 
immobile  in  the 
road,  while  the  oc¬ 
cupant  tried  m 
vain  to  urge  his 
horse  forward.  Ole 
Crow  interpreted 
the  situation  at  a 
glance. 

“That  danged  ole 
crowbait  has  got 
wet  an’  bawked.” 

He  reached  the 
spot  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  The  horse, 
with  bowed  head 
and  humped  back, 
stood  with  feet 
firmly  set,  and 
Adam  Brown,  ex¬ 
hausted  by  his  in¬ 
effectual  efforts  to 
move  the  obstinate 
beast,  sat  huddled 
on  the  narrow  seat 
while  the  rain  beat 
upon  his  defense¬ 
less  head. 

Ole  Crow  wasted 
no  efforts  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  drive 
or  lead  the  balky 
Bucephalus.  With¬ 
out  a  word  he  be 
gan  to  unharness 
the  horse,  and  hav¬ 
ing  done  so,  he  re¬ 
moved  the  saddle 


surrounded  by  a  high  rail  fence— the 
“wranglin’  lot.”  Here,  where  young 
horses  were  “gentled,”  the  rails  were 
worn  smooth  on  the  inner  side,  and 
strands  of  horsehair  hung  from  abra- 
sures  in  the  rails— evidences  ot  the 
processes  of  branding,  roping,  taming, 
etc.  Leaving  this  lot  and  passing 
through  an  open  gate,  the  two  traversed 
the  barnyard  and  cow  lot,  whicn 
through  another  gate,  entrance  into  the 
ranch  yard. 

OLE  CROW  drove  under  a  shed  and 
first  unsaddled  the  now  docile  “crow- 
bait,”  then  quickly  removed  the  harness 
from  the  roan.  Ob- 
look 


The  Foundation  of 
the  Worker’s  World 

HEN  a  “white  collar 
man”  takes  off  his  col¬ 
lar,  lets  his  whiskers  grow, 
and  starts  out  to  look  for  a 
job  as  an  unskilled  laborer, 
he  finds  out  many  things  he 
never  knew  about  Ameri¬ 
can  industry. 

Mr.  Whiting  Williams  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  tried  it  for 
almost  a  year — not  just  for 
the  experience,  but  as  part 
of  a  serious  investigation 
in  connection  with  his  work 
as  the  man  who  hires  labor¬ 
ers  for  a  big  steel  mill. 
Supporting  himself  precari¬ 
ously  by  his  labor,  he  went 
to  various  steel  towns,  oil 
fields,  and  mining  centers. 
‘  What  Mr.  Williams  found 
out,  and  the  conclusions  he 
has  reached,  will  appear 
soon  in  Collier’s. 
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“Now  you’re  shoutin’!”  said  Jim, 
drawing  his  receipt  book. 

rpHE  largest  State  in  the  Union  never 
_L  does  things  by  halves.  But  for  the 
homeliness  of  the  expression,  “whole hog 
or  none,”  might  be  engraved  on  the 
Texas  banner  beside  the  lone^  star. 
This 
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Hversality  extends  even  to  the 


from  his  own  ani-  , 

mal.  Then  he  quickly  chanfe{L^ine 
saddling  the  balky  horse  and  hitching 

the  roan  to  the  gig.  .  .  ,  , 

Adam  Brown  looked  on  in  interested 

Sll“You  kin  allers  ride~’em  when  they 
won’t  drive,”  he  shouted  in  explanation 
as  he  swung  his  lank  frame  into  the 
saddle  and  spurred  the  balky  horse  into 
action.  The  horse  came  out  ot  his 
sulks  very  quickly,  and  the  young  man 

C°“How  did  you  ever  think  of  that,  Mr. 
Lippett?  Your  resourcefulness  amazes 

Nothin’  amazin’  ’bout  it.  Hit’s  a  ole 
trick  of  the  plains.  A  hoss  11  stand  a 
heatin’,  but  he  jess  ’tarnally  can  t  stand 
spurrin’.  But  le’s  don’t  stay  here  gas- 
sin’.  You  hit  it  up  for  my  house  an  git 
out  o’  them  wet  clothes.”  ,, 

“I  might  as  well  go  on  to  my  shack, 

protested  Brown.  ,  ,  • 

“No,  you  moughtn  t,  corrected  Lip¬ 
pett  “You  been  apromism  ,  an  now 
Zn  got  to  come.  Molly’s  jess  dym  to 
doctor  that  cough,  anyhow. 

“You’re  very  kind,  I  m  sure. 

“Ain’t  neither,”  bawled  Ole  Crow 
through  the  storm.  “Besides,  I  wanter 
larn  some  more  gee-oljy. 

The  young  man  bowed  assent  ana, 

without  further  conversation  the  two 

rode  and  drove  to  the  domicile  of  Ole 

^  The  first  outpost  of  this  ancient  seat 
was  a  gate,  opening  into  a  two-acre  lot, 


serving  a  look  of 
intent  interest  on 
the  schoolmaster’s 
face.,  he  asked: 
“What’s  eatin’  on 
you,  perfesser?” 

Brown  laughed: 

“I  was  thinking 
how  deftly  you 
unharnessed  that 
horse.” 

“Deftly?”  said 
Ole  Crow  curious¬ 
ly.  “Thar  ain’t  but 
one  way  to  do  it.” 

“I  beg  to  differ, 
Mr.  Lippett,” 
smiled  the  young 
man.  “You  should 
have  seen  the  har¬ 
ness  after  I  took 
it  off  t.h  e  first 
time!” 

“Why!  How  d 
you  do  it?” 

“I  unbuckled 
every  strap!”  con¬ 
fessed  the  East¬ 
erner.  “You  know 
some  are  not  de¬ 
signed  to  be  un¬ 
done,  but  I  couldn’t 
distinguish  be¬ 
tween  those  that 
were  to  be  left 
fastened  and  those 
that  were  to  be  un¬ 
fastened.” 

“Holy  Joe!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Ole  Crow 
mirthfully. 

“Yes,  sir;  and 
when  I  went  to 
harness  the  horse 
next  morning,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  tyro,  “I 
had  a  dreadful 
time  fitting  the 
parts  together.  It 
took  me  two  hours. 
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practical  if  it  warn’t  for  the  wind.  So 
we  has  windmills,  and  climbs  for  yjater 
“That  is  like  all  puzzles,”  commented 
Adam  Brown,  “easy  enough  once  it  is 
explained.  But  surely  you  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  believe  that  you  hitch  horses 
to  holes  in  the  ground?” 

“Wal,  not  here,”  admitted  Ole  Crow. 
“That’s  further  west,  whar  they  don  t 
have  no  vegetation  to  hitch  to,  not  even 
a  rock,  but  many’s  the  time  that  1  ve 
camped  out  nights  thar  an’  hitched  my 
hoss  to  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

“Really?”  .  ..  t  , 

“Yessir.  The  land  is  jist  as  level  as 
a  floor.  You  take  your  pocketknife  an’ 
holler  out  a  little  hole,  then  you  rope 
your  hoss  an’  tie  a  knot  in  the  other  end 
of  your  lariat.  Stick  that  knot  in  the 
hole  an’  tamp  it  hard  with  your [  boot 
heel,  an’  your  hoss  will  stay  hitched 

same  as  to  a  post.” 

“Can’t  he  pull  it  out?”  asked  the 

teacher  incredulously.  *  , 

“Oh,  I  reckon  he  could  if  he  knowed 
hit  warn’t  nothin’  but  a  hole  that  was 
aholdin’  ’im,”  laughed  Ole  Crow,  but 
he  don’t  know  it.  Besides,  he  s  agrazin 
with  his  head  low  down,  an  at  that 
angle  ’twould  take  a  right  smart  pull 
to  pull  it  out.  Hit  works  fine.’ 

Adam  Brown  laughed:  “I  learn  some¬ 
thing  new  every  day.”  . 

“Don’t  amount  to  much— not  in  the 
same  class  with  gee-oljy,”  asserted  Ole 
Crow.  “But  le’s  go  in.  Ma’ll  be  plumb 
mad  when  she  finds  I  kept  you  out  here 
in  them  wet  clothes.” 

Ole  Crow  put  the  horses  into  stalls, 
forked  down  generous  measures  of  hay, 
and  led  his  guest  to  the  ranch  house. 


“I  don’t  doubt  it,”  laughed  Ole  Crow. 
“Haw!  Haw!  Unbuckled  every  strap. 
Must  ’a’  had  a  mess  of  £m!  Couldnt 
put  ’em  together  myself  haidly.  But, 
he  added  with  a  sudden  seriousness, 
“I’ll  bet  you  never  made  the  same  mis 

^“Nofsir;  a  man  is  very  fooh^  t  j 
make  the  same  mistake  twice.  But  1 
fear  I  shall  blunder  a  long  time,  even 
on  first  mistakes;  there  are  so  many 
strange  things  to  puzzle  me  m  this  in¬ 
teresting  country.”  , 

“What  air  some  of  em?  asked  Ole 

“A  gentleman  told  me  the  other  day, 
began  Adam  Brown,  “that  this  was  a 
land  where  one  digged  for  wood,  climbed 
for  water,  and  hitched  his  horse  to  a 
bole  in  the  ground !  I’ve  Pu^led  over 
the  statement  ever  since— whether  he 
was  in  earnest  or  only  making  tun.  „ 

•  confess  I  cannot  make  any  sense s  ot  iL 
“Why,  that’s  a  ole  sayin  m  lexas, 
said  Lippett.  “You  see,  we  don  t -have 
no  timber  hardly,  but  mesquite,  and  hit 
don’t  amount  to  much,  but  natuie  has 
e-ive  it  a  tremenjus  root,  an  we  giu 
out  the  roots  for  firewood.  They  makes 
the  hottest  fires  in  the  world. 

“Oh,  I  see,”  exclaimed  the  young  man. 
“So  you  really  do  ‘dig  for  wood  . 

“Yes,  and  climb  for  water  too.  1 
know  you’ve  seed  the  windmills  here- 
’bouts— every  ranch  has  from  twoto 
six  Rain  is  so  sca’ce  we  got  to  depend 
on  wells,  and  the  wells  wouldn  t  be 


THE  rain  had  abated  somewhat,  and 
some  visitors,  four  men,  were  seated 
on  the  front  porch.  “Oil  gushers, 
said  Ole  Crow  to  his  companion  as  they 
drew  near  and  the  men  arose. 

“Mr.  Lippett,”  began  one. 

“I  am  representing — ” 

“Let  me  show  you — ” 

“Your  wife  said — ” 

The  old  man  held  up  a  protesting 
hand  “Thar!  Thar!  Strangers.  Me 
an’  the  young  feller  is  wet  as  dawgs. 
Lay  off  till  we  get  on  some  dry  clothes. 

If — you — please!”  . 

The  men  resumed  their  seats,  and  Ole 
Crow  and  the  teacher  passed  on  into 
the  house,  where  they  found  Aunt  Molly 
busy  with  preparations  for  dinner. 

“Ma,”  introduced  Ole  Crow,  here  s 
the  young  perfesser,  come  to  see  us 
cit  last.” 

“Proud  to  meet  you,”  said  Aunt  Molly 
in  a  flat,  uninflected  voice,  grasping  the 
visitor’s  hand  and  giving  it  a  hard,  ab¬ 
rupt,  pump-handle  jerk. 

“Thank  you,  Mrs.  Lippett,”  coughed 

“Law!  If  he  am  t  as  wet  as  a 
drowned  rat!  Take  ’ini  in  the  lean-to, 
pa,  an’  git  ’im  some  of  Buddy  s  clothes. 
An’  better  put  on  some  mo  yo  selt.^  An 
hurry  up,  for  dinner’s  ’bout  ready. 

The  two  disappeared  into  the  lean-to, 
and  Aunt  Molly  looked  after  the  young 
man  with  burning  eyes.  Something  m 
his  youth  reminded  her  of  her  own  stal¬ 
wart  Buddy  and  his  tragic  end  when 
racing  after  a  “yearlin  ,  his  horse  had 
stumbled  in  a  prairie-dog  hole. 

Ole  Crow  and  his  guest  reappeared, 
invested  with  dry  raiment,  the  lattei  s 
about  two  sizes  too  large. 

“He’ll  hafto  grow  some  to  fill  out 

Buddy’s  pants,”  laughed  LlPPett,  but 
I’ll  warrant  thar  am  t  so  much  diffei 

ence  in  his  hat  size.  ,. 

Aunt  Molly  tendered  a  glass  of  foam¬ 
ing  liquor.  “Drink  it!”  she  commanded. 
“Hit’ll  stop  that  ticklin  in  yo  thioat. 

Brown  obeyed  without  comment. 
“What  is  it?”  he  asked  appreciatively, 
handing  her  the  empty  glass. 

“White  uv  a  aig  an  whisky. 

“I  feel  better  already,’  declared  the 

y°“ShoV,asaid  Aunt  Molly.  She  placed 
the  dinner  on  the  table.  “Now  call  in 

them  strange  men,  pa. 

Ole  Crow  went  to  the  door  and  ex 
tended  the  unfailing  hospitality  of  the 
West:  “Everybody  take  your  chan  and 

SetThe  men  rose  with  alacrity,  each 
bringing  his  chair  with  him  to  the 
table  It  was  a  meager  meal,  hla(U 
eyed  peas,  sowbelly,  cornbread,  and  mo- 
( Continued  on  page  4b)  *  ^ 
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There  Is  No  Time  to  Lose 

Almost  before  you  realize  it,  spring  and  the  touring 
season  will  be" here.  4  And  with  it  the  greatest 
shortage  of  motor  cars  ever  known.  _  *1  That  is 
now  an  absolute  certainty.  <1  Those  in  a  position 
to  know,  estimate  that  the  production  will  fall 
short  of  the  demand  by  fully  one  million  cars. 

®  And  prices— goodness  knows  where  they  will 
have  to  go!  4  It  is  predicted  that  used  cars  of 
standard  makes  will,  in  many  instances,  command 
higher  prices  than  they  originally  cost  new.  4  Of 
Reos— two  to  four  years  old— that  is  already  true. 
<1  As  for  this  new  Reo  Six  Touring  Car  we  have 
no  means  of  gauging  the  relation  between  output 
and  demand.  4  We  have  never  been  able  to  get 
within  measurable  distance  of  the  demand  for  this 
model.  4  Our  dealers  tell  us  they  could  deliver 
ten  for  every  one  we  can  hope  to  make.  *1  So 
you  would  have  a  new  Reo  Six  for  spring  delivery, 
you  must  place  your  order  at  once.  4  Only  the _alert 
can  hope  to  be  of  the  elect  who^will  drive  Reos. 
<J  Don’t  delay— today  won’t  be  a  minute  too  soon.’ 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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lasses,  typical  of  the  lean  years  through 
which  the  country  had  passed. 

“Now  everybody  just  pull  to  and  take 
from!”  cordially  invited  Aunt  Molly 
when  all  were  seated. 

Only  once  did  Adam  Brown  falter. 
Aunt  Molly  brought  in  a  crock  of  clab¬ 
ber.  With  a  teacup  she  dipped  portions 
of  it  into  individual  glasses.  Not  a 
spoon  was  in  sight.  Evidently  they  had 
no  spoons,  and  Brown,  who  would  have 
relished  the  sour  milk,  wondered  mw 
he  could  possibly  drink  his  orticn— a 
solid  lump.  He  made  an  ^effectual 
effort;  then,  with  the  wisdom  of  a 
debutante  at  her  first  banquet,  he 
awaited  the  lead  of  his  host. 

Presently  Ole  Crow,  half  choked  with 
a  mouthful  of  corn  bread,  nonchalantly 
reached  for  his  glass,  took  his  fork, 
stirred  the  contents  to  the  consistency 
of  thick  cream,  and  drank  it  at  a  gulp. 
Immediately  not  only  Brown  but  the 
four  men  found  new  uses  for  their  forks. 

Once  or  twice  during  the  meal  the 
visiting  solicitors  made  fruitless  efforts 
to  discuss  their  wares  with  the  host. 
Ole  Crow,  however,  gave  them  little  en¬ 
couragement.  He  discussed  the  weather, 
asked  Aunt  Molly  about  the  lame  calf, 
and  drew  Adam  Brown  into  a  lengthy 
recital  of  the  school’s  progress. 

FINALLY,  when  the  meal  was  con¬ 
cluded  and  the  men  were  on  the 
porch  again,  he  lighted  his  pipe,  tilted 
his  chair,  and. said:  “Now  you  fellers 
can  spiel  me  off  the  bunch  of  hot  air 
^that’s  just  about  burstin’  you.” 

A  chorus  followed. 

“Mr.  Lippett,  here’s  a  proposition—” 
“Have  you  bought  your  oil  stock  yet?” 
“I  want  to  see  you  about — ” 

“Your  wife  has  already — ” 

Ole  Crow  fanned'  the  air  with  both 
hands.  “Gentlemen !  Gentlemen,  one  at 
a  time!  If — you — please!” 

The  men  conferred  together,  and  Ole 
Ci-ow  winked  at  Adam  Brown,  who  was 
enjoying  the  situation. 

Finally  it  was  agreed  that  the  two 
^oil-stock  salesmen  should  be  permitted 
■  o  speak  first,  leaving  the  right-of-way 
Phlan- and  the  lease  man  until  later, 
i  Ole  Crow  received  the  announcement 
imperturbably.  “Hit  don’t  make  no  dif¬ 
ference  to  me,”  he  said,  puffing  his  pipe. 
“I  ain’t  goin’  to  do  no  business  with 
none  o’  ye  nohow!” 

“Why,  Mr.  Lippett?”  questioned  Bill 
in  mock  surprise. 

“Because  I  ain’t  intrusted,”  said  the 
old  man. 

I  “You’re  interested  in  making  money, 

I  ain’t  you?”  asked  Jim. 

|  “Sure!”  said  Lippett.  “But  what  has 
’  that  got  to  do  with  it?” 

“Everything!”  said  the  first  sales¬ 
man.  “You  can  buy — ” 

“Hold  on,”  interrupted  the  old  man, 
shaking  a  bony  finger,  “we’re  talkin’ 
’bout  makin’  money,  not  spendin’  it.” 

“Gosh!”  said  the  second  salesman. 
“You  got  to  spend  it  to  make  it!” 

“Well,  then,  I  ain’t  intrusted,”  said 
Lippett  finally. 

“But  won’t  you  let  us  tell  you  about 
_xour  proposition?”  asked  Bill. 

Ole  Crow  blew  clouds  of  smoke  ceil- 
j  ingward.  “Ain’t  nobody  hinderin’  ye. 
I  reckon  hit’ll  be  right  intrustin’,  so 
crack  down!” 

But  it  is  difficult  to  talk  enthusiasti¬ 
cally,  even  about  oil,  to  an  unresponsive 
audience,  and  even  flattery  would  be 
obliged  to  admit  that  Bill  and  Jim’s 
audience  lacked  warmth.  The  glorious 
possibilities  of  “Aladdin’s  Lamp”  were 
never  more  murkily  set  forth.  Ole  Crow 
listened  patiently,  and  when  the  recital 
was  finished  said:  “Now  lemme  tell  you 
two  young  doodlebugs  something.  I’ve 
hearn  ye,  and  I’ve  hearn  ye  patient; 
I’ve  give  ye  vittles,  and  you’re  welcome 
,  to  ’em,  but  now  you  git!” 

Bill  and  Jim  looked  at  each  other  in 
amazement. 

“I  mean  it!”  the  old  man  continued. 
“I  like  folks,  but  when  a  pair  of  two- 
legged,  human  tarantulas  goes  to  prey¬ 
in’  on  their  feller  man,  I  wanter  squash 

’em.” 

“Old  man,  you’re  gettin’  riled  over 
'i  thing!” 


“‘Gettin’  riled’  is  right!  But  it’s 
over  a  darn  sight.  I  don’t  take  no  stock 
in  your  get-rich-quick  schemes.  When 
I  want  free  air  l“ll  go  to  a  gar-rage 
and  git  it,  and  when  I  want  blue  sky 
I’ll  look  up  into  the  heavens  and  claim 
it.  It’s  free — you  can’t  sell  it  to  me! 
This  is  the  Land  of  the  Turquoise  Sky 
— the  purtiest  and  best  kentry  God  ever 
made,  but  blue-sky-sellin’  houn’  dogs, 
like  you  two,  air  makin’  it  infamous. 
Git!” 

The  two  salesmen  “stood  not  on  the 
order  of  their  going.”  The  right-of- 
way  man  also  decided  that  it  would  be 
an  unpropitious  time  in  which  to  pre- 
sent  his  proposition,  and  followed  them. 

Ole  Crow  looked  inquiringly  at  the 
fourth  man. 

“You  did  exactly  right,  Mr.  Lippett,” 
this  one  began,  rolling  his  prominent 
eyes  ingratiatingly.  “You  don’t  want 
to  buy  stock;  what  you  want  to  do  is 
to  lease  your  land  and  get  development.” 

“Mebbe,”  said  the  old  man. 

“No  guesswork  about  it.  Just  sign 
this  lease,  which  gives  you  one-eighth 
royalty  on  all  the  oil  that  the  land  may 
produce.” 

He  drew  a  lease  from  his  pocket  and 
uncapped  a  fountain  pen. 

Ole  Crow  twiddled  his  thumbs. 

“Just  put  your  name  on  the  dotted 
line,”  instructed  the  agent. 

“Not  so  fast,  brother,”  parleyed  Ole 
Ci-ow.  “I  know  about  the  eighth  royalty, 
the  law  requires  that,  but  what  air  ye 
offerin’  in  the  way  of  a  bonus  and  im¬ 
mediate  drillin’?” 

The  agent  showed  a  momentary  em¬ 
barrassment.  “Well,  you  could  hardly 
expect — this  being  wildcat  territory — ’’ 
he  stammered.  “But  the  lease  protects 
you  perfectly,”  he  finished  brightly. 

“Ya — as,  mebbe,”  drawled  Ole  Crow. 
“I  reckon  you  better  be  trailin’  with 
your  bunch.” 

“Why,  don’t  you  want  your  land  de¬ 
veloped?” 

“I  sure  do!” 

“Well,  then,  sign.”  Again  he  ten¬ 
dered  the  fountain  pen. 

“That’s  the  reason  I  hain’t  agoin’  to 
sign,”  said  Ole  Crow  cryptically. 

The  man  became  insolent.  “Oh,  I 
guess  you  will!” 

“Guess  again,”  replied  Lippett. 

“It  don’t  matter  whether  you  sign  or 
not,”  announced  the  agent.  “I’ve  got 
your  wife’s  signature!” 

“What?”  Ole  Crow  looked  up  in 
astonishment. 

“There  it  is,”  said  the  man,  unfold¬ 
ing  the  paper  and  showing  Aunt  Molly’s 
faltering  but  unmistakable  chirography. 

“How  in  tunket — ”  began  Ole  Crow, 
bewildered. 

“No  matter  how,”  exulted  the  agent. 
“It’s  there  and  it’ll  stick.  Better  not 
make  no  trouble,  old  man.”' 

“Trouble!”  shouted  Crow,  snatching 
at  the  paper.  “My  middle  name’s 
trouble!” 

The  man  held  the  instrument  beyond 
his  reach  and  taunted  him.  “Think 
you’re  awful  smart,  don’t  ye?  Siccin’ 
the  dogs  on  enterprisin’  men,  tryin’  to 
develop  the  country  and  make  an  hon¬ 
est  livin’;  but  I’ve  got  you  now!  The 
law’ll  uphold  this  signature.” 

Ole  Crow  looked  defeated. 

ADAM  BROWN  arose.  “The  law  will 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  are  evi¬ 
dently  ignorant  of  the  Texas  laws  re¬ 
garding  the  property  rights  of  married 
women.” 

“Oh,  you  T.  B.,”  said  the  man  insult¬ 
ingly.  “Shut  up!” 

“Not  until  I  have  enlightened  you  on 
a  few  points,”  continued  the  teacher 
quietly.  “A  married  woman,  in  Texas, 
cannot  make  a  binding  contract.” 

Ole  Crow  pricked  up  his  ears. 

“The  hell  she  can’t!”  shouted  the  man 
angrily. 

Adam  Brown  continued.  “The  law 
gives  to  her  the  same  status  as  a  child, 
an  imbecile,  or  a  convict.” 

The  agent  faltered,  and  the  lease 
dropped  to  the  floor. 

Ole  Crow  picked  it  up  and  dis¬ 
appeared  within  the  door. 

“You  undoubtedly  have  Mrs.  Lippett’s 


signature,  gotten  by  what  means  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  will  never  be  of  any 
advantage  to  you.” 

The  man  swore  vilely. 

“Mr.  Lippett,”  called  Adam  Brown 
to  his  friend  within  the  house,  “have 
no  fears  as  to  the  validity  of  that  lease! 
I  assure  you  that  it  is  untenable  in  the 
law.” 

“Gosh  durn!”  shouted  the  old  man 
delightedly  from  within  the  house.  “I 
hain’t  aworryin’.  I’m  pertected!” 

He  appeared  in  the  doorway,  carry¬ 
ing  an  incredibly  long,  muzzle-loading 
musket  that  must  have  seen  service  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  “Here’s  law 
enough  for  me!”  He  pointed  it  at  the 
man.  “Now  you  just  leg  it  off’n  this 
ranch — you  and  your  lease  both,”  he 
added,  sticking  the  invalid  document  on 
the  end  of  the  weapon  and  extending  it 
to  the  man. 

The  agent  waited  for  no  second  bid¬ 
ding.  He  backed  down  the  steps, 
splashed  through  a  rain  puddle,  reached 
his  flivver,  cranked  up,  and  drove  away 
with  speed  retarded  only  by  the  fliv¬ 
ver’s  limitations. 

OLE  CROW  laughed  raucously.  When 
the  agent  was  out  of  sight  he  turned 
to  Adam  Brown  and  held  out  his  hand. 
“Put  it  thar,  son.”  He  wrung  the  teach¬ 
er’s  hand  until  the  latter  winced  from 
pain.  “Jumpin’  Judas!”  he  exclaimed, 
“you  know  more  in  a  minnit  than  I 
could  lam  in  a  everlastin’!  How’d  you 
come  to  know  all  that  law?” 

“That’s  common  knowledge,  Mr.  Lip¬ 
pett,”  said  the  young  man  modestly. 

“Don’t  see  nothin’  common  ’bout  it, 
but  ’twuz  mighty  convenient !  That 
shark  had  me  plumb  flabbergasted,  but 
when  you  commenced  to  draw  the  law 
and  statoots  on  ’im,  I  regained  my  ker- 
ridge.” 

“You  certainly  did,”  laughed  Adam. 
“Hit  wuz  right  excitin’  while  hit 
lasted,”  reflected  the  old  man.  “Wisht 
the  other  feller  hadn’t  went  so  soon. 
What  did  he  say  he  wuz  sellin’?” 

“He  was  not  selling,  Mr.  Lippett.  He 
was  buying  right  of  way  for  a  pipe  line.” 

“Wal,  I  reckon  I’ll  hafto  run  him  off 
sooner  or  later.” 
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“No,  I  think  I  would  listen  to  him 
when  he  comes  again.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  I  believe  it  would  be  to  your 
advantage  to  have  a  pipe  line  across 
your  land,  and  to  persuade  your  neigh¬ 
bors  to  do  the  same.” 

“How  could  it  advantage  me,  son?” 

“In  this  way,”  explained  Brown,  “you 
will  probably  get  production  here  some 
time.  If  you  have  a  pipe  line  accessible, 
you  can  market  the  oil  without  delay — 
not  be  in  the  position  of  the  Ranger 
people,  who  were  obliged  to  wait  many 
months  for  returns  on  their  investment 
merely  because  some  of  the  nearsighted 
ones  held  out  against  the  pipe-line  com¬ 
panies.” 

‘Good  Granny!  I’m  glad  you  tole  me 
that!  I  mought  ’a’  combined  with  the 
rest  o’  the  neighbors  and  made  ’em  lay 
it  clar  off  in  the  next  county!  That’s 
twict  you  saved  us  to-day.  Onct  fer  me 
an’  onct  fer  the  ole  lady.” 

This  reminded  him  of  Aunt  Molly’s 
signature  and  the  mystery  of  it.  “Ma, 
come  here!”  he  called. 

Aunt  Molly  came  around  the  house 
from  the  barn,  some  new-laid  eggs  in 
her  hand. 

“Ma,  how  in  Ihe  world  did  you  come 
to  sign  that  lease?” 

“What  lease?”  asked  Aunt  Molly  in 
amazement. 

“That  paper  that  thar  wall-eyed  fel¬ 
ler  had.” 

“Lease?  Is  that  what  it  wuz?” 

“Sho’!”  affirmed  Ole  Crow.  “You 
come  mighty  nigh  ruinin’  us  all!” 

“Do  tell!”  said  Aunt  Molly.  “He  tole 
me  hit  wuz  a  order  for  a  tombstone!” 

“What!”  exclaimed  both  of  the  men. 

“Yes,”  continued  Aunt  Molly,  “he 
said  they  wuz  agivin’  one  away  in  each 
community,  an’  all  I  had  to  do  wuz  to 
sign  my  name  on  the  dotted  line.” 

“An’  you  thought — ” 

“I  thought  I’d  git  it  fer  Buddy's 
grave  an’  surprise  ye!” 

“The  scoundrel!”  exclaimed  Adam 
Brown. 

“The  durned  popeyed  son  of  a  coy¬ 
ote!”  amended  Ole  Crow.  “I  wisht  I 
had  a  shot  him,”  he  added  fervently — 
“shot  him,  just  for  good  measure.” 


Stealing  Pussyfoot’s  Thunder 


SOMETHING  of  a  philosopher,  like 
all  saloon  keepers,  is  old  Pa  Davi¬ 
son,  proprietor  of  the  cowboy’s  gin 
mill  in  Corona,  N.  Mex.  Believing  evi¬ 
dently  that  he  was  put  in  this  wicked 
world  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
through  it,  he  turned  to  the  trade  of 
liquor  seller.  It  may  be  that  he  never 
approved  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  was 
a  prohibitionist  at  heart;  but  the  people 
wanted  liquor  and  he  could  satisfy  the 
want  with  profit,  so  why  split  hairs 
over  it?  But,  lest  anyone  mistake  his 
real  sentiments,  he  painted  over  the  door 
of  his  saloon  the  warning:  “Whiskey, 
the  Road  to  Ruin.”  He  might  have 
added:  “Come  in  and  have  a  drink,” 
but  that  was  unnecessary  in  that  alkali 


country.  His  warning  amounted  to 
saying:  “Yes,  drink  my  whisky,  if  you 
will,  but  don’t  blame  me  for  what  may 
happen  to  your  soul.  It’s  your  own 
funeral.” 

Until  last  July  1  many  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  traveled  the  road  through  his 
swinging  doors.  Then  War-Time  Pro¬ 
hibition  stepped  in  and  closed  the 
road!  Old  Pa  gets  meditative  now  as 
he  mixes  raspberry  phosphates  for  the 
hard-drinking  ranchmen.  Economists 
should  try  to  read  his  thoughts — and 
his  accounts.  Is  he  thinking  with  long¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  of  the  dear,  bad,  old  days 
when  his  financial  returns  were  prov¬ 
ing  the  very  opposite  of  the  maxim 
painted  over  his  saloon  door? 
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How  fast  does  a 
truck  wear  out? 


If  a  truck  were  jacked  up  off  the  ground 
and  the  engine  merely  used  to  transmit  power 
to  some  machine  it  would  take  years  to  wear 
out  the  motor. 

It  isn’t  the  running  of  a  truck  engine  that 
wears  it  out.  It’s  the  pounding  it  gets  from 
road  shocks. 

The  life  of  a  truck  is  very  largely  dependent 
upon  the  resiliency  of  the  tires  it  rides  on. 
Fleet-owners  who  have  put  Kelly  Caterpil¬ 
lars  on  their  trucks  tell  us  that  the  trucks 
now  spend  their  time  on  the  road  instead 
of  in  the  repair  shop. 

The  reason  is  simply  that  Kelly  Caterpil¬ 
lars  have  an  unusual  depth  of  rubber  and  a 
system  of  side  vents  that  doubles  their 
resiliency. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 

GENERAL  SALES  DEPARTMENT 
4614  Prospect  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Protected  by  U.  S.  Patents 
June  28,  1904 
Aug.  31,  1915 
Mar.  14.  1916 
Feb.  19,  1918 
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Ideal  heating  refinement! 


(  "lli'-r's,  The  National  Weekly 

Hio  Lark  and  the  Owl 


Continued  from  page  U 


"1  can’t  be  rushed  into  things, 
said  Senator  Jones 


“Every  one  of  these  wonderful,  new  IDEAL  Type  “A”  Boilers  I’ve 

WW  ?  glTg  results  and  1000%  enjoyment  to  the  owners. 

hen  I  contract  to  put  in  this  boiler  I  know  we  must  do  our  finest 
work  to  pass  the  manufacturer’s  final  inspection.”  This  storv  of 
ideal  service  is  everywhere  being  repeated.  J 

IDEAL  Type  “A”  Heat  Machine 

XT  is  a  de  luxe  device.  Its  exclusive 
A  refinements  guarantee  perfection  in 
heat  development— heat  control— and 
the  utmost  in  fuel  economy.  Our  cata¬ 
log  test-charts  prove  the  superiority. 

rflDEALTW1 “  BivrDOU.;-  or  */  planning  to  build,  a,k  for  Ltalog 

ot  IDEAL  Type  A  Sectional  Boiler-full  of  heating-thrift  information 

Showrooms  in  all 
large  cities 


'T'HE  handsomely  japanned  jacket 
A  (asbestos  -  lined)  insulates  against 
waste  of  heat  in  cellar— helps  send  it 
instantly  to  rooms.  The  IDEAL  Type 
“A”  saves  30%  in  yearly  fuel-bill. 


L  type  A  ’  Sectional  Boiler — full  of  heating- thrift  inf 

1  American  Radiator  company 


Write  Dept.  31 
816-22  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 
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Ever} 

light  mechanism 
absolutely  needs  regular  oil 
ing.  3-in-One  makes  things  run 
smoother  and  wear  longer  by  re¬ 
ducing  friction  to  the  vanishing  point. 

3-in-One  penetrates  to  the  innermost  part 
of  a  bearing.  Works  out  old  caked  grease 
and  dirt  ;  keeps  the  parts  clean,  bright 
and  working  right  ;  lubricates  properly. 


The  High  Quality  Oil 

In  the  office:  Use  on  typewriters,  adding  machines 

In  the  home:  Use  on  sewing  machines,  victrolas 
clockt  foSS  '  Cr“m  hi”ses,  locks, ' 

Sf? baby  b“s8ies’  roii“ 

Won6  'S  the  Vniversal  anti-squeak  oil. 
won’t  dry°ouPt0U  ~n0n'aCid’  non-gum™ng- 

U  all  stores  in  60c,  30c.  and  15c  bottles 
also  in  Handy  Oil  Cans,  30c. 

FREE  I?  Vy  before  b,w,  writ* 

111,1  III  ,•  n°w  for  generous  free  sample 

uaes  i  ,  nS‘ary,8ho'vnig  hundreds  of 
uses  xn  offices,  home,  outdoors. 

One  Oil  Co 

ANG  Broadway 
Ncm 


There  are  larks  in  Congress,  as  al- 
leady  indicated,  and  there  are  owls,  as 
I  will  later  show,  and  both  species 
have  their  song.  But  between  the  hymn 
and  the  hoot  comes  a  miscellany  of 
chirps  and  calls  and  cries  and  songs 
and  scoldings  without  which  the  day  in 
Congress  would  be  an  insecurely  knit 
affair  indeed. 

At  noon  the  House  convenes.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  stream  toward  the  Capitol 
from  the  House  Office  Building.  By 
ones,  by  twos,  they  come.  Down  broad 
steps,  past  trees  and  lawns,  with  scam¬ 
pering  gray  squirrels,  when  the  day  is 
nne;  but  when  the  weather  is  bad  or 
the  congressman  has  a  cold  or,  tooth¬ 
ache,  it  is  through  the  circuitous  sub¬ 
way  that  they  wend  their  way. 

A  Delicate  Attention 

XT  was  shortly  after  the  noon  streami¬ 
ng  a  ^a*r  day  that  I  discovered 

Mr  Steenerson ’s  capacity  for  leading 
a  double  life. 

I  had  gone  to  his  office  just  as  the 
streaming  began.  We  had  not  lobbied 
him  for  six  months,  and  though  when 
we  see  men  every  day  they  say  we 
bother  them,  when  we  leave  them  alone 
six  months  they  say  we  neglect  them 
and  have  lost  interest  in  our  cause. 

So,  aside  from  urging  him  to  convert 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Miller  of  Minnesota 
my  visit  was  merely  a  delicate  atten- 
tion. 

He  stopped  in  his  door,  hat  on,  when 
,  •s,?°^.e  name.  Tall,  powerfully 
built,  he  threw  back  his  head  when  I 
mentioned  our  cause,  and  emitted  a 
noise  that  began  like  the  roar  of  a 
bull,  and  ended  in  denunciations.  Not 
knowing  me,  he  could  not  denounce  me 
very  long,  so  he  soon  began  to  denounce 
those  who  sent  me. 


It  s  a  waste  of  money  paying  you 
to  come  around  here,”  he  bellowed. 

‘‘But  I’m  not  paid.” 

“Then  you’re  a  fool  not  to  be  ” 

I  thought  myself  it  was  worth  some¬ 
thing  to  lobby  Mr.  Steenerson,  espe¬ 
cially  with  congressmen  passing  and 
plainly  wondering  what  I  had  done 
that  I  should  be  addressed  like  a  pub¬ 
lic  meeting. 

I  wanted  to  cry.  I  wanted  to  go 
through  the  floor.  I  wanted  to  run 
away  and  never  lobby  again.  Then 
remembering  my  cause,  I  stood  firm.  1 
attempted  conversation.  I  suggested 
this  visit  was  a  delicate  attention.  But 
it  is  very  hard  to  look  like  a  delicate 
attention  when  one  is  being  loudly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  nuisance. 

I  mentioned  Mr.  Miller,  waiting  for 
salvation.  It  produced  fresh  vials  of 
wrath  Things  being  so  bad,  I  didn’t 
care  how  much  worse  they  got,  and 
dared : 

“Then  you  will  see  Mr.  Miller?” 

“No!”  And  he  and  his  thunder  rolled 

down  the  corridor.  When  a  little  later 
he  rose  on  the  floor  of  the  House  I 
leaned  over  the  gallery  where  I  was 
recuperating.  I  wanted  to  see  what 
measures  his  associates  would  take  for 
their  protection. 

Mr.  Steenerson ’s  Double  Life 

MR.  STEENERSON  walked  to  the 
floor  leader’s  table  and  picked  up 
a  book.  At  whom  would  he  throw  it7 
The  glass  skylight  with  its  insignia  of 
States  seemed  a  likely  objective.  I  held 
my  breath.  Slowly  he  opened  the  book 
Slowly  he  turned  the  pages  Then 
slowly,  with  open  book  in  his  left  hand 
his  right  thumb  in  his  watch  pocket,  he 
began  to  speak  in  oily  tones. 

The  lion  had  turned  lamb!  I  sat 


m* 


1  don’t  like  to  be  kepi  in  touch,”  said  Mr.  Fess 
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there  petrified,  thinking  over  Mr.  Stee- 
nerson’s  double  life. 

Senator  Smoot  is  early,  as  the  less 
larky  portions  of  the  Senate  go.  He  is 
also  methodical.  He  walks  the  straight 
and  narrow  way  both  in  mind  and  body. 
You  may  see  it  as  he  approaches  you, 
tall,  taking  short  steps,  with  straight 
and  narrow  thoughts  that  shoot  thinly 
into  the  very  firma¬ 
ment. 

The  Senate  is  not 
a  religious  body.  Yet 
twice  have  I  seen 
Senator  Smoot  smite 
his  breast  and  pray 
therein.  The  first 
time  was  when  they 
voted  on  war.  After 
a  long  day  and  night 
the  roll  was  finally 
called  for,  and  weary 
people  in  galleries, 
and  weary  senators 
on  floor,  sank  back, 
generally  relieved. 

Senator  Smoot 
arose.  “I  would  like 
to  offer  a  prayer,” 
he  said.  The  sena¬ 
tors  looked  up  quiz¬ 
zically,  people  in 
galleries  amazedly, 
never  having  heard 
a  senator  pray. 

We  knew  he  was 
praying  because  he 
said  so,  and  we  could 
tell  by  the  words. 

They  came  in  dry, 
wooden  sequence  like 
some  one  striking 
the  case  of  a  piano 
instead  of  the  keys.  They  sounded  like 
the  mitrailleuse  of  a  wooden  nature. 

But  that  his  nature  was  far  from 
wooden  I  learned  later  when  a  second 
prayer,  fervid,  impassioned,  straight 
from  the  wells  of  his  soul,  rose  up  from 
the  Senate  floor  and  smote  the  gallery 
where  I  sat. 

The  Tariff  Commission  had  investi¬ 
gated  the  meat  packers,  and  an  effort 
had  been  made  to  cut  down  its  appro¬ 
priation.  Senator  Smoot,  with  a  fine 
sense  of  dollars  and  cents,  was  pleading 
against  expenditure  of  public  money. 
He  was  opposed.  Suddenly  raising  his 
hand  to  heaven,  he  cried  out: 

“God  save  the  taxpayer!” 

It  was  as  though  he  had  struck  the 
whole  instrument  of  his  soul  in  one 
great  arpeggio.  He  could  indeed  pray 
when  he  had  something  to  pray  about. 

What  Mr.  Copley  Would  Do 

SENATOR  HALE  of  Maine  was  an 
“incorrigible  anti,”  so  he  said,  when 
we  first  lobbied  him. 

Generally  speaking,  life  sits  easily 
on  Senator  Hale.  With  a  mother  to 
guide  him  socially  and  a  floor  leader 
to  guide  him  politically,  his  days  lie  like 
a  broad,  shady  road  before  him.  He 
can  well  be  cheerful,  and  cheerful  he  is. 
His  light  brown  hair  goes  straight  up, 
and  his  light  brown  mustache  straight 
down.  Short  in  stature,  he  was  sitting 
very  straight  at  his  desk  when  I  asked 
him  to  vote  for  our  amendment. 

“My  State  voted  against  it  in  1917,” 
said  he,  recoiling  at  my  bare  sugges¬ 
tion. 

“If  your  Legislature  asked  you  to 
vote  for  it  now,  would  you?”  It  was 
a  new  idea.  He  thought  a  minute. 


“No,”  he  said  with  sudden  concern. 
“No,  I  wouldn’t.” 

“No,”  he  repeated  a  second  later, 
holding  to  the  arm  of  his  chair.  The 
more  the  idea  percolated  the  more 
alarming  it  became.  He  leaned  for¬ 
ward,  almost  rose,  and  cried  out : 

“No,  and  you  can  tell  everybody. 
I’ll  put  in  the  papers.” 

That  night  Betty 
Gram,  a  clever  little 
lobbyist,  left  for  the  i 
Maine  Legislature. 

Mr.  Copley  of  Illi¬ 
nois  is  a  congress¬ 
man  who  thinks  for 
himself.  I  caught 
him  once  doing  it. 
He  was  standing 
near  a  table,  some 
open  letters  in  his 
hand,  and  I  sug- 
gested  what  I 
thought  was  a  lead¬ 
ing  issue. 

‘‘Issue,’’  he 
sneered.  “That’s  no 
issue.”  He  began  to 
walk  up  and  down. 
“Bread  and  butter — 
that’s  an  i  s  s  u  e — 
that’s  what  a  man 
will  vote  on.” 

Having  made  clear 
what  an  issue  really 
was,  he  went  on  to 
another  mooted  ques¬ 
tion.  Stopping  in 
front  of  me,  he  said : 

“I  won’t  have  all 
you  young  women 
coming  here  to  tell 
me  what  to  do.  I 
know  what  I’ll  do  myself.’’ 

It  was  like  a  game.  I  was  all  agog 
to  know  what  he  would  do.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  slap  his  chest;  then 
he  took  a  turn  to  the  window  and  back 
and  slapped  his  chest  again;  then  he 
let  out  the  answer. 

“I’ll  do  as  I  please!” 

“So  Is  Death,”  says  Penrose 

SENATOR  PENROSE  busies  himself 
about  many  things.  He  was  busy 
walking  when  I  saw  him  yesterday.  A 
window  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  thiew 
a  shaft  of  light  down  the  white  marble 
floor.  I  walked  behind  him,  thinking 
how  nice  it  was  for  senators  to  have  a 
straight  and  shiny  path  to  walk  on. 

The  first  time  I  lobbied  Senator  Pen¬ 
rose,  however,  he  was  not  walking  in 
the  light,  but  sitting  in  the  dark*  He 
is  a  large,  powerful  man,  with  a  rather 
small  head  growing  smaller  as  it  goes 
up  and  a  brown  suit  of  clothes  growing 
tighter  as  he  sits  down.  It  was  a  Wash¬ 
ington  summer  day,  and  Senator  Pen¬ 
rose  had  found  the  shadiest  portion  of 
his  littered  office.  There  he  sat,  back 
to  the  light,  and  fanned  himself  with 
a  palm-leaf  fan. 

He  glanced  up  when  I  entered,  and 
then  down.  I  don’t  know  what  is  Sena¬ 
tor  Penrose’s  type  of  woman,  but  that 
glance  told  me  I  was  not  it.  He  never 
met  my  eyes  again. 

He  had  told  our  last  lobbyist  that  he 
was  “three-fourths  converted.”  I  tried 
to  locate  that  three-fourths,  but  no  part 
of  him  looked  saved  to  me. 

“Don’t  you  believe  suffrage  will  come 
nationally?”  I  asked.  “And  that  it  is 
inevitable?” 

“So  is  death,”  said  the  senator,  fan- 


Rep.  Mondell  picks  his  steps 


Electrical  Disorders 

are  dreaded  by  every  automobile  owner  because  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  that  even  the  slightest  electrical  derange¬ 
ment  often  takes  days  to  find  when  the  Garage  Repair 
Man  is  not  equipped  with  the  proper  electrical  testing 
instruments.  To  eliminate  guesswork  and  to  save  time 
and  undue  expense  you  should  go  to  a  regularly  appointed 
Weston-Equipped  Electrical  Testing  Station  when  the 
electrical  functioning  of  your  car  becomes  deranged.  It 
is  your  best  assurance  that  your  electrical  troubles  will 
be  quickly  and  accurately  located. 

If  you  cannot  find  a  Garage  or  Battery  Serv¬ 
ice  Station  in  your  locality  that  is  Westor.- 
Equipped,  write  to  us  for  the  name  of  the 
one  nearest  you.  Look  for  the  sign  reading 


WESTON 

Equipped  Electri 
Testing  Statioi 


The 
Watch 
Dog  of 
Your 
Battery 


Why  YOU 
Need  This 


Dependable 


Ammeter  During  1920 

Your  ammeter  is  your  only  source  of  information  as  to  whether 
your  generator  is  properly  working — your  only  guide  as  to  whether 
your  battery  is  charging  or  discharging.  It  is  your  principal  source 
of  warning  when  electrical  trouble  begins. 


Could  there  be  any  instrument  on  your  car 
more  imperative  to  have  absolutely  de¬ 
pendable  ?  Does  it  pay  to  constantly  run 
the  risk  of  a  ruined  battery — a  stranded 
car,  a  spoiled  trip,  and  perhaps  a  big  bill 
for  towing  or  repairs,  by  relying  upon  the 
uncertain  whims  of  an  ammeter  less  scien¬ 
tifically  constructed — less  accurate — less 
durable  than  the  dependable  Weston 
“Watch  Dog” — when  you  may  possess, 
at  an  insignificant  cost,  this  incompara¬ 


ble  instrument  that  will  outlast  your  car? 
Weston  instruments,  whether  ammeters 
for  automobile  use,  testing  instruments 
for  quickly  locating  electrical  disorders, 
or  instruments  for  widely  varied  industrial 
purposes — are  ALL  dependable.  They 
are  recognized  everywhere  by  electrical 
experts  as  the  World’s  Standard.  32  years 
of  undisputed  leadership  in  this  highly 
specialized  field  has  established  this  repu¬ 
tation. 


Write  for  instructive  folder  “The  VFatch  Dog  of  Your  Battery  tell¬ 
ing  you  all  about  the  Weston  Ammeter  and  the  innumerable  ways 
it  can  be  of  service  to  you.  In  writing  give  model  of  your  car. 

Any  Garage,  Battery  Service  Station  or  Accessory  Dealer  will  supply  you  with  a  Weston  Ammeter 

WESTON  ELECTRICAL  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY  \ 


NEWARK 


Branch  Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


NEW  JERSEY / 


CYrrectly  Indicates  Electrical  Performance 


For  Dependable  Service  Outlasting  Your  Car 


Not  A  Cent  for  Repairs 

FTER  hauling  steadily  for  six  months  between 
LX  Cocoa  and  Georgiana,  Fla.,  the  owners 
L  oL  reported  that  their  work  had  never  been 
interrupted  and  that  they  had  not  spent  a  cent  for 
repairs  on  this  Trailmobile. 

The  Trailmobile  carries  a  ton  and  a  half  and 
travels  country  roads  at  speeds  up  to  20  miles  an 
hour.  It  is  hauled  by  a  truck  with  a  capacity  of 
1600  pounds.  Frequently  the  Trailmobile  is  left 
for  loading  or  unloading  while  the  truck  goes  about 
its  business. 

The  sturdy,  rugged  construction  of  the  Trailmo¬ 
bile;  its  thorough  engineering  quality,  patented 
coupling  mechanism  have  resulted  in  many  sur¬ 
prising  records  of  long  use  with  no  repair  expense 
whatever. 

Write  for  booklet  “Economy  In  Hauling” 


The  Motorless 
Motor  Truck 

Thousands 
in  Use 

DIVISION  No.  1 
Light,  one-way  four- 
wheeled  Trailmobiles 
for  use  with  passenger 
cars  or  light  trucks: 
1,250  lbs.;  5i -ton,  and 
1  ton. 

DIVISION  No.  2 
Heavy-duty  four- 
wheeled  Trailmobiles 
for  use  with  trucks: 

1  H-tons,  one-way;  2 
tons;  3 M -tons,  and  5 
tons  reversible  and  one¬ 
way. 

DIVISION  No.  3 
Semi-Trailmobilos 

2  H  -tons;  4  tons;  6 
tons,  and  10  tons. 


The  Trailmobile  Company  665  E.  Fifth  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


It 


'AKES  very  little  dif- 


ference — brick,  mac¬ 
adam,  concrete,  dirt,  rock, 
block  or  sand — if  you  have 
Hartford  Shock  Absorbers, 
you  can  ride  smoothly  and 
pleasantly  in  any  direction. 
Hartfords  have  the  happy 
faculty  of  “making  every 
road  a  bouleva  ,'d.” 

EDWARD 
35  Warren  Street 


Hartford 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 

Makes  Every  Road  a  Boulevard* 

Fig.  1.  Car  approaching  a  road 
bump. 

Fig.  2.  Movement  of  car  body 
when  car  NOT  equipped  with 
Hartford  Shock  Absorbers 
hits  bump. 

Fig.  3.  Movement  of  car  body 
when  car  equipped  with 
Hartfords  meets  bump. 

Note  in  figure  three  how  the 
Hartfords  dampen  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  springs  by  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  energy  of  spring 
movement,  saving  you  from 
discomfbrt  and  protecting 
your  car.  l  . 


V.  HARTFORD,  Inc. 

New  York 


ning  sadly.  “Hut  we  don’t  rush  to  em¬ 
brace  it.” 

“Good-by,”  I  said. 

“Good-by,”  he  responded,  looking 
everywhere  but  at  me. 

The  farmer  contingent  opens  the 
halls  of  state:  the  business  men  hold 
them  during  the 
day.  But  night  is 
the  time  elect  of 
the  professional 
m  a  n.  Back  he 
comes  from  his  din¬ 
ner  when  all  the 
world  besides  has 
gone  to  the  movies, 
fluttering  on  dry 
old  owl  wings,  star¬ 
ing  with  wise  old 
owl  eyes,  awake  at 
the  accustomed 
time  and  ready  for 
affairs.  At  the  hour 
when  they  used  to 
correct  examina¬ 
tion  papers  and 
lay  snares  for  to¬ 
morrow’s  classes, 
come  Senator 

France  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Esch  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Mr.  Temple  of  Pennsylvania." 
Around  the  time  when  night  wires  be¬ 
gin  to  snap  out  telegraphic  news,  and 
the  stories  hatched  in  the  day  break  for 
the  morning  home  edition,  come  Mr., 
Knutson  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Nichols  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Focht  of  Pennsylvania, 
Albert  Johnson  of  Washington. 

A  nightly  plunker  of  his  own  type¬ 
writer  is  Albert  Johnson  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  Blond,  with  a  rich  store  of  gen¬ 
eral  information  and  anecdote,  he  has 
changed  over  from  being  a  writer  to  be 
one  of  the  written  about.  Up  in  the 
press  gallery  he  used  to  look  down  upon 
the  champions  in  the  arena.  Now  that 
he  is  in  the  arena  himself,  he  must  look 
up  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  gallery. 

Senator  France  Freely  Speaks 

IN  length  there  are  over  two  yards  of 
Senator  France  of  Maryland,  and  in 
work  there  are  more  than  fourteen 
hours.  He  believes  in  free  speech  and 
the  liberty  of  mankind  no  matter  where 
they  carry  him.  I  saw  him  once  start, 
a  speech  on  the  far  Republican  side  of 
the  Senate  and  work  himself  over  to 
Senator  Sheppard’s  desk  on  the  far 
Democratic  side,  talking  all  the  way. 
Senator  Sheppard  is  a  stickler  for  free 
speech  himself.  But  he  likes  it  vocal, 
not  fistic.  When  Senator  France  be¬ 
gan*  to  pound  his  desk  and  the  desk 
began  to  shake  and  the  papers  began  to 
fly,  the  Texas  senator  grew  alarmed 
and  retreated  to  the  remote  parts  of  his 
revolving  chair.  At  that  moment  free 
speech  seemed  less  important  to  him 


Senator  France  believes  in  free  speech 


Collier's,  The  National  Weekly 

than  his  life.  But  in  the  silence  of 
Senator  France’s  office,  he  can  nightly 
champion  the  people  without  danger  to 
his  fellow  senators. 

Mr.  Fess  of  Ohio  is  a  neat  pedigogi- 
cal  owl.  He  has  contracted  night  work 
as  another  might  contract  brain  fever 
from  teaching 
seven  classes  a  day 
and  getting  seven 
lessons  laid  out  at 
night.  He  is  small 
and  placid  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  cautious 
and  contemplative 
in  nature.  He  casts 
his  eye  over  the 
past  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the 
present. 

Once  I  ap¬ 
proached  him  to 
outline  the  work 
planned  for  him  by 
the  Woman’s  party. 
I  went  on  to  ever 
greater  and  more 
active  glories  for 
him,  he  looking 
more  startled  as  the  glories  gained  speed. 

“But  I  never  take  part  in  any  propa¬ 
ganda,”  he  objected.  “I  never  even  go 
to  propaganda  plays.  I  wouldn’t  see 
‘The  Battle  Cry  of  Peace.’  I  never 
march  in  your  parades,  nor  take  part  in 
your  meetings.” 

“But  this  is  not  propaganda.  It  is 
something  that  is  here.” 

“Yes,”  he  mused  ruefully,  looking 
straight  at  me  in  his  chair.  “It  is  here.” 

“And  Miss  Paul,  chairman  of  the 
Woman’s  party,  says  I  am  to  see  you 
every  day.” 

“Every  day!”  His  throat  echoed  a 
hollow  sound. 

“We  must  keep  in  touch  with  you 
and  make  new  suggestions.”  I  inti¬ 
mated  he  would  get  used  to  me  in  time. 

“But  I  don’t  like  to  be  kept  in  touch 
with.  I  don’t  like  to  get  used  to  people. 
I  don’t  like  to  waste  time.” 

I  left  him  standing,  a  table  at  his 
right  hand,  the  evening  before  him,  his 
mind  searching  out  our  footprints  in 
the  past,  his  own  steps  in  the  future. 

As  I  went  out  past  the  owllike  guard 
at  the  door  I  looked  up  for  Mr.  Fess’s 
window.  A  silver  shaft  of  light  fell 
obliquely  through  the  night  and  shat¬ 
tered  itself  on  the  elm  trees.  Farther 
along  the  building  was  another  light 
and  another  and  another,  with  long 
dark  blanks  between. 

The  larks  were  abed  against  their 
early  rising,  the  day  songster  had 
turned  in.  Only  the  typewriters  of  the 
owls  clicked  on  the  emptiness  of  night; 
only  the  lights  from  their  windows 
competed  with  the  great  white  spangJe 
of  the  moon. 


The  New  World 
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Mr.  Wells’s  utterances;  but  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  his  sort  of  spiritual  move¬ 
ment  calls  for  works  upon  this  earth, 
not  by  the  gift  of  God,  but  by  the  hands 
of  men  under  the  inspiration  and 
leadership  of  God.  In  the  most  exalted 
reverence,  Mr.  Wells’s  spiritual  move¬ 
ment  calls  for  killing  mosquitoes  and 
flies,  and  stamping  out  disease,  and 
getting  the  most  out  of  human  brains 
and  human  hands,  and  making  the 
highest  possible  use  of  science  and 
machinery.  Particularly  and  especially 
Mr.  Wells’s  spiritual  movement  calls 
for  the  ending  of  war.  (Incidentally, 
whether  you  like  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  or  not;  or  whether  you  like  the 
idea  of  it  and  disapprove  of  the  present 
form  of  it;  or  whether  you  think  it  was 
a  good  thing  which,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of-  America,  was  a  good  deal 
botched  in  the  making  by  President 
Wilson — in  any  event  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  League  of  Nations  is 
the  one  great  concrete  expression  of 
spiritual  desire  now  abroad  in  the 
world.  It  is  an  attempt  to  end  war; 
whether  it  will  be  wholly  successful, 
whether  it  will  be  only  10  per  cent 
successful,  or  whether  it  won’t  be  suc¬ 
cessful  at  all,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  earnest  and  ambitious 


attempts  that  the  world  has  ever  made 
to  put  flesh  and  bones  into  altruism,  to 
reduce  idealism  to  workable  machinery.) 

One  would  like  to  marshal  as  many 
reasons  as  possible  to  prove  that  a 
great  spiritual  movement  is  probable, 
and  a  good  many  such  reasons  do  ex¬ 
ist.  I  am  compelled  to  say,  however, 
that  the  analogies  of  history  do  not 
necessarily  point  that  way.  Neither  do 
they  point  the  other  way  necessarily. 
But  I  can’t  discover  that  any  of  the 
other  great  wars  of  history  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  spiritual  movement,  or  by 
the  appearance  of  a  great  spiritual 
leader.  I  can’t  discover  that  any  of  the 
great  religious  movements  of  the  world, 
Christianity,  Mohammedanism,  or  what 
not,  had  any  relation  to  a  preced¬ 
ing  war.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
occasion  of  the  appearance  of  Buddha 
or  Confucius  or  Wesley  had  any  re¬ 
lation  to  a  preceding  war.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  it  is  one  of  the  chai’acteristics 
of  the  individual  human  being — one  of 
man’s  weaknesses  if  you  care  to  put  it 
that  way — to  turn  to  religion  in  time 
of  disaster,  to  postpone  calling  for  the 
priest  until  adversity  has  caught  up 
with  him.  But  whether  the  rule  works 
the  same  with  human  natui'e  in  the 
mass  is  not  so  clear. 
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February  7,  1^20 

<fMy  •  •  •  pipes  •  •  •  l°°ke(| 

very  pretty  on  a  rack 

lowing  letter. 

Larus°  &  Bro.  Company, 

Richmond,  Virginia. 

Dear  Sirs:  to  him  to  whom 

Believing  in  Honor  gd  to  write 

^"“pprecSion  »f  Edgeworth  Plug  Shoo 
‘  tvhilo  I  have  been  a  smoker  for  years  1 

SMS  S£ 

;SfpS^»e'tSo^;«PP.t*e 

Mv  collection  of  pipes 
was  verv  beautiful, 
looked  very  pretty  on 
a  rack,  but  they  were 

ornamental  rathei 
"ian  useful. 

Finally  a  friend  sug- 
csted  using  Kdge- 
ortli  Plug  Slice,  but 
T  pooh  -  poon-ecl 


him.  feeling  that 
T  had  tried  a  suf- 
ticient  number  ot 
brands  to  know 
that  there  wasn’t 
one  made  that 
wouldn’t  burn  tlie 
tongue.  1  con¬ 
sented,  however,  to 
try  it.  Tlie  hist 
pipeful  tasted  tine. 

1  trie*  * 

over  three  years  burned  mv 

other  tobacco.  ***£*£} Tut  satis-  > 

faction,  and  *"Vnew  ' ^to 
S”dtag^-«7pip-^  hookah  and 

“ffim  gJS’to number  of 
smokers  whom  1  have  converted  to  >  Edgi- 
worth  is  rapidly  becoming  more  than 
can  count. 

(Signed) . 

Edgeworth  has  many  steady  users  who 
looK  Edgeworth  a.  .  discovery  years 
iff  or  fiipv  began  to  smoke  it. 

eVTo  a  nine  smoke?  his  tobacco  must  keep 
on  seeming  something  like  a  discoveiy  oi 
plop  it  won’t  hold.  him.  i 

"f  “IS  ”hd‘ Ve'TSd  for 

?,“t  bra  Sslmoking  tohaceo  roust  bring 

M^^Mwould  seem  like 

such  a  discovery  to  you. 

\vT0  wmihl  like  to  leal  n. 

Co^rStr Zms-Plog  Slice  and 

thin  slices  between  your  bands  and  you 

has  already 

burn  evenlv  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  bowl. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  various  sizes,  suited 
to  the  needs  and  means  of  all  smokers. 
Both  Edgeworth  Readv-Rubbed  and  huge- 
worth  Plug  Slice  are  sold  in  small,  pocke 
si/e  packages,  in  handsome  tin  humidors 

and  gjto-V*.  and  als0  in  handy  inb6' 

l“  S ‘S  you  both  kinds  so  that 
vou  may  decide  which  kind  you  prefer. 

'  For  the  free  samples,  address  Barns 
Broiler  Co,  3  South  2!.t  Street.  R.ch- 
xnond,  Va. 

To  Mail  Tobacco  Afghanis- h\™&b^oth£ 

’,a”".:»e  pyd=«  you  would  pay 

the  jobber. 


Anrt  vet  if  my  recent  contacts  with 
considerable  variety i  of (a 

aTha^any “undStonding  of.— » 

should  say  the  capaert^and 

?he  right  leader  show  tamself  let  the 

mahntaaPuPamiefo°t  peSalHy.  and  the 
right  qualities  o  y  .  n  him. 

"en1?  hearts'1  should  be  touched;  their 

tion  to  his  spiritual  quality,  the  menu 

build  a  factory  or  to  remodel  one, 

dofthey0 always ^owVst  what  the 
ouTpufthe  product  ofttjt  orgah.ta- 

everything  they  s  y  harmoniz- 

in  view  and  is  aajuswu 

SSHSsss 

of  human  society,  and  make  111^^ 
tative  changes  in  it.  and 
them-and  we  do  it  all  without ^  end 

KStwhat  the  output  the  product,  | 
0fThLFs0aab1i^que1Stieon;  but  "just  for  a 

rM-  hypothesis ^owwonl^t 
of  health  and  happiness ! 


IVER  JOHNSON 

....tv  -  -  e  R 


R  E  V  O 


\Vi>- 


Cmted  »  ^*Tne  — 

IS*  - 

\  routes-  - -  '  »»-• 

‘S*\  -  ”fr  «  aess.1v- 

,  ii>  \t‘  ‘  he  sues;  V  . e>caJK  f'  c  • 

■« 1  »>  *  — >  •  sciei*-  .cted 
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.  Reproduction  of  an  actual  nejowopw 
★  clipping,  but  with  names  omitted. 


This  could  not  happen 
with  an  IVER  JOHNSON 

A  jolt— an  accidental  d^^^^^the/ver ' Johnson.  It 
Such  accidents  are  imposs  safety  is  automatic— no 

can’t  go  off  by  accident.  odiust  Drop  it,  kick  it, 

buttons-no  leverS'  notliing  J,  ^  can>t  go  off  acci- 

£3*  Xro-wayto^re  an  Iver  Johnson-pull  the 

trigger  all  the  way  back  .  Rubber  Western  Walnut. 

Choice  of  th.ee  grips  AU  Free  on  Request 

Three  Bookieu  O  Motorcycles 

"A  —Arms;  B  Dlcy  .  ,  vou  want,  send 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  in  stock^he  P^£uyou  lhrough  him. 

us  his  name  and  address.  CYCLE  WORKS 

IVER  JOHNSON’S  ARMS  &  CY^Lt* 

IVEK  JU146  River  Street.  Fitchburg.  Mas.. 

c  N  York  717  Market  St.,  San  Franc, .co 

99  Chamber.  St.,  New  York 


w  L 


Iver  Johnson 
"Superior” 
Roadster 
Bicycle,  $55. 
Other  models 
$37.50  to  $65. 

iNo  extra  charge 
for  Coaster  Brake • 


Melville  E.  Stone 

Continued  from  page  16 

personal  resentment,  could  possibly  at¬ 
tain  I  recall  well  his  handing  m 
shipboard  a  copy  of  Viereck’s ;  propa- 
p-andist  weekly  with  the  remaik. 

Swl  can  h'^iyhhe  abused  0  ffi 

S^SSTta  Mis  fellow  says  in 

^tSiutdtss.  this  judicial 
attitude  can  indicate  nothing  but  a  r  g 
tllv  disciplined  mind.  It  is  the  mam 
festation  of  an  indomitable  purpose  to 
view  both  sides  of  a  question  and  to  do 

SSSSrSSai 

“buH 

I  cannot  imagine  him  coloring  a  fmrt  to 
ennnort  his  argument  oi  suppiessi  g 
truth  lest  it  endanger  his  own  propo¬ 
sition. 

“Great”  Editors  Disappearing 

STX  vears  ago  Stone  wrote  that  the 
Associated  Press  was  not  a  monopoly.  I 
■  SSf  that  he  welcomes  strong  op- 
”i”f»,“L  hi,  willingness  to 

encourage  comp  ubijsping  a  news- 

paper,  paSarly'a  morning  news- 

Spmiddle  Xe  h”ve  aeen  five  dailies 

wViirh  a  few  years  ago  supported  rwu 

suspended  publication,  leuvln|  the 
“Globe-Democrat”  alone  in  that 
|  If  the  press  is  in  fact  a  useful  force 
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SaVe 

On  "four  New  Home 


fF  you  contemplate  building,  our 
I  new  catalogue  will  be  invaluable 

1  to  you.  It  is  the  Book  de  Luxe 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  booksev 
issued.  Select  your  home.  From  the 
modest  cottage  to  *e  imping  ™ ®«on 

Sterling  System  Homes 

J°r  your  can^er  0d{  time  and  material 

staled A This  means  a  t r emendous 

saving  to  every  home  builder. 

New  1920  Sterling  System  Book 

A..... 


. . . r, 

Send  This  Coupon  j  b 

beautiful  hooks  ever  hav|.  a  copy  for 


International  Mill  &  Timber  Co.  Dept.  1822  Bay 
Enclosed  find  10c  for  your  1920 
Book  of  Sterling  System  Homes. 

Name 
Address 
City . 

. . . . . . 


City.  Mich] 
DeLuxq 
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Noon — Hot 


Midnight —  Cold  ! 


^4utom  obile  Vqrn  ish 

light  To  Survive 


\  ou  drive  your  car  in  the  blazing  rays  of 
the  noon-day  sun. 

jlnd  you  drive  it  in  the  chill  of  the  night  air. 


ow  often  is  the  finish  of  your  automobile  sub¬ 
jected  to  extremes  of  hot  and  cold!  Many 
changes  of  temperature,  some  sudden,  some 
gradual,  occur  even  in  a  single  day.  Noon  to 
midnight  summer  to  winter — in  fact  EVERY 
time  you  drive  your  car  you  encounter,  un¬ 
avoidably,  elements  of  weather  and  wear  that 

finishre  6nt  GSSly  t0  destroy  its  bright,  glossy 


You  recognize  the  destructive  effects  of 
weather  and  wear  when  you  choose  tires  for 
.vour  automobile.  You  buy  tires  which  give 
you  the  best  service— that  offer  the  greatest 
i  esistanc6  to  ice,  mud,  sand,  gravel. 

But  do  you  stop  to  consider  that  these  same  ele¬ 
ments  are  constantly  pounding  away  at  the  var- 
msh  on  your  automobile  ?  The  wear  and  tear  of 
dirt,  dust,  sand  and  gravel  are  relentless  foes. 

The  sun  undoubtedly  is  the  worst  enemy  of  var¬ 
nish.  Winter  and  summer  it  blazes  down  on 
the  finish  of  your  automobile,  literally  cooking 
the  life  out  of  the  varnish.  Sudden  changes  in 
temperature  are  menacing  forces.  When  you 
drive  your  car  from  a  warm  garage  on  a  cold 
winter  day,  the  abrupt  drop  of  temperature 
causes  the  metal  body  of  your,  automobile  to 
contract,  putting  a  severe  strain  on  each  of 
the  various  varnish  coats  that  envelop  it. 


0/  course  it  takes  a  varnish  of  unusual  quali¬ 
ties  to  withstand  these  never-ceasing  attacks 
of  weather  and  wear.  And  you  should  see 
that  you  get  such  varnish  on  your  car. 

SUN  Varnish  has  the  very  qualities  which  you 

5ttVm  l  r!Rh7.to  eXpect  of  automobile  varnish. 
SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  presents  a  bril¬ 
liant  surface  that  will  not  crack,  nor  show 
milky  blue  streaks  in  a  rain.  SUN  Varnish  Rub¬ 
bing  coats  provide  an  ideal  foundation  for  it. 

FOUR  VITAL  QUALITIES 

The  superior  qualities  of  SUN  Varnish  may  be 
summed  up  in  four  brief  paragraphs.  No  var¬ 
nish  to  our  knowledge  has  ALL  FOUR  quali¬ 
ties  as  they  are  combined  in  SUN  Varnish 
And  ALL  FOUR  are  necessary. 


1  SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  flows  per- 

ectly  insuring  ease  of  application  and 
best  results  in  the  paint  shop. 

2  SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  dries  to 
a  closely-knit,  water-proof,  non-porous 
tilm — impervious  to  moisture. 

3  SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  has  in¬ 
tense  luminosity-producing  a  brilliant, 
lustrous  finish. 


4  SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  produces 
a  hard  yet  elastic  finish.  Its  durability 
will  surprise  you.  It  resists  manfully 
the  elements  seeking  to  destroy  it. 


WHEN  LUSTER  GOES 


The  first  line  of  defense  against  all  these  at¬ 
tacks  is  the  glossy  finish  coat  of  your  car- 


•  - -  jvui  v.ox - a 

single,  thin  film  of  varnish,  which  protects  the 
foundation  coats  of  rubbing  varnish.  Once  the 

resistance  of  this  protective  coat  is  overcome _ 

when  cracking  or  “checking”  starts— the  lus¬ 
trous  beauty  of  your  automobile  soon  goes. 


Give  a  thought  to  the  varnish  used  on  the  auto- 

cTTxTU^Uy-  If  they  tel1  you  *  is  finished 
with  SUN  Varnish  you  may  be  assured  of  its 

long-lasting  beauty.  This  is  the  season  when 
many  automobiles  are  being  revarnished.  If 
you  are  having  your  car  revarnished  you  are 
best-protected  when  SUN  Varnish  is  used. 
Satisfactory  varnishing  requires  skilled  work¬ 
manship.  There  is  a  good  painter  in  your 
community.  See  him. 


SUN  VARNISH  CO., 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Write  for  our  free  booklet.  “How  Care  for  the  Fini.h  of  an  Automobile 


trade  mark 


and 
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oi  the  creation  and  direction  of  public 
opinion,  this  concentration  of  itfcP  con¬ 
trol  in  a  few  hands  is  a  social  and  polit- 
al  ™eiwce.  If  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  free  discussion  of  public  ques¬ 
tions  is  desirable,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
St.  Louis  or  Detroit  is  to  have  no  demo- 
cratic  morning  daily. 

Probably  the  disappearance  of  what 
we  used  to  call  the  “great”  editors  ha  ■■ 

doTiVt  If  Wlth  this'  Pe°Ple  nowadays 
do  not  take  papers  because  of  the  vic¬ 
tors118  WWbld  Pf.rs°nality  of  their  edi- 
tors.  Whether  this  is  due  to  a  change 

in  public  taste  or  to  the  fact  that  no 

vfdimjitarIy  vigorous  intellectual  indi¬ 
viduality  now  controls  any  great  news¬ 
paper  it  is  hard  to  determine.  Whatever 
the  reason  the  fact  remains  that  people 
to-day  read  newspapers  chiefly  for  the 
news  m  them.  If  there  are  two  papers 
m  a  Clty  both  having  Associated  Press 
news  service,  they  will  print  virtually 
the  same  news,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
any  extremely  virile  and  compelling 
editonal  mmd  at.  the  helm,  one  or  the 
other  will  inevitably  become  superfluous 
and  disappear.  Mr.  Stone  himself 
deprecating  and  repelling  the  charge  of 
monopo^  against  his  orfamsSfad- 
mits  that  its  tendency  is  toward  the 
standarization  of  newspapers,  and  that 
snnneWfP/PerS  become  standardized  the 
S  field  of  TVe  tha"  °ne  in  the  morn- 
is  precarious  America" 

Stone ^f^’  *  j®  morning  paper  which  Mr. 
Stone  founded  in  Chicago,  the  “Rec- 

hw  iS?”S!ly  the  T»r"ine  News/’ 

has  ]tself  disappeared,  although  the 
.  Paily  News,  which  also  owed  its  ex- 
istence  to  him,  has  thrived  apace  and 
become  perhaps  the  most  profitable 
newspaper  in  the  United  States 
Newspaper  men,  particularly  those 
with  some  knowledge  of  journalism  in 
Chicago,  will  recall  the  “Record”  as  a 
paper  of  unusual  brilliancy.  It  was  al 
ways  Stone’s  pet  and  perhaps  for  that 
reason  he  gave  his  talent  for  gathering 
together  a  brilliant  staff  the  very  fulL 

wifbP!ty'  u  A^°Ag  the  men  associated 
with  it  who  had  at  the  time  or  after- 

national  reputation  were 
Eugene  Field,  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
Tinley  Peter  Dunne,  and  George  Ade  It 
acquired  a  large  circulation,  but  did  not 
“f,e  ltself  a  profitable  place.  How- 
much  that  was  due  to  Mr.  Stone’s  re- 
nunciation  of  the  editorship,  when  he 
retired  for  a  rather  brief  essay  in  bank- 

out  1  Jhe  PaPer  with¬ 

out  him  lacked  individuality  and  in 
course  of  time  was  merged'  into  the 
Record-Herald,”  which  later  disap¬ 
peared  altogether  p 


To-Day  s  Best  Chance 


FPHE  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Stone 
-L  founded  the  Chicago  “Daily  News” 
fne.m  to,,us  to-day  rather  commonplace 
and  matter-of-fact,  although  Mr.  Stone 
in  conversations  with  me  has  laid  great 
stress  on  the.  fact  that  in  that  dav  theV 
were  revolutionary.  In  an  address  bl 
oi  e  the  State  Editorial  Association  of 
Kansas  Mr.  Stone  formulated  those 
principles  as  follows: 

The  first  rule  was  that  the  paper 
should  be  run  distinctly  in  the  interests 
of  the  public;  the  subscriber  was  to 
have  dnef  consideration.  Then  followed 

I  rJhree.  ra  es  as  ,to  news>  guidance  of 
public  opinion,  and  entertainment  which 
have  been  quoted  already.  There  was 
an  unbreakable  rule  that  nothing  should 
appear  m  the  columns  which  a  younrr 
woman  could  not  read  aloud  in  a  mixed 
company. 

Another  rule  was  that  the  paper 
should  make  every  effort  to  see  that  its 
news  was  truthful  and  impartial  If 
at  any  time  the  paper  were  led  ’  into 
a  misstatement,  nothing*  gave  its  edi- 
[tor  greater  pleasure  than  to  make 

apologyank’  °Pen  acknowIedgment  and 

»r,41L!i-fhii:dirJule  divorced  the  business 
and  editorial  departments  entirely  No 

line  of  paid  reading  matter  ever  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  columns  of  the  paper  P 

“D»B*Vntef.eltine:  to  note  that  the 
of  yPSws  began  with  a  circulation 
fact  tk  thousand  daily  and,  despite  the 
tact  that  there  was  competition,  grew 
I  so  lamdly  that  increase  in  its  press 


Nothing  more  nearly  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  well-dressed  city  man  than 
this  light,  snug-fitting,  self-acting  clog. 
It  slips  on  and  kicks  off  easily,  but 
clings  like  a  leach  to  the  shoe  while  be¬ 
ing  worn. 


Every  bit 
as  smart  as 
mv  shoes . . 


Why—  You  ’d  hardly  know 
I  have  rubbers  on . 


The  Mercer  gives  the  appearance  of 
patent  leather  when  worn  with  suede 
or  cloth  top  hoots,  thus  empha¬ 
sizing  the 
fine  lines 
and  smart 
curves  of 
any  well- 
made  >7?o.-  I 


Imagine  the  relief  of  finding  a  pair  of  rub¬ 
bers  which  emphasize  the  lines  and  curves 
of  your  most  fashionable  boots. 

Think  of  being  able  to  go  out  in  the  rain 
or  snow,  confident  that  your  feet  are  pro¬ 
tected  against  the  wet  and  slush — content 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  are  just  as  neat 
and  just  as  tidy  as  on  the  finest  day .... 

Then  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  store  for  you  if 
you  will  but  go  to  the  dealer  who  displays 
the  oval  sign  shown  above  —  the  mark  of 


While  Ilood  Rubber  footwear  for  chib 
dren  is  made  wonderfully  sturdy,  there 
is  no  lack  of  style 
and  finish,  particu-  x- 

larly  in  the  semi-  V  ij/ 

rolled  edge  rubber: . 


gest  of  them  all.  Naturally,  to  keep 
harmony  in  so  large  an  organization 
requires  continual  tact  and  shrewd  di¬ 
plomacy.  Mr.  Stone  himself  describes 
the  situation  this  way:  “These  mem¬ 
bers  represent  every  angle  of  every  fad 
or  ism  outside  the  walls  of  Bedlam  and 
not  only  each  member,  but  every  em¬ 
ployee  of  every  member — more,  every 
reader  of  every  one  of  these  dailies — 
sits  in  hourly  judgment  of  the  service 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  Mr. 
Stone  to  have  mingled  much  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  interesting  people  of  the 
world.  He  has  been  an  observer  of  and 
a  participant  in  great  events.  His  in¬ 
itiative  had  much  to  do  with  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  peace  between  Russia  and 
Japan  at  the  Portsmouth  Conference. 
His  hand  was  shown  in  the  suppression 
of  anarchy  in  Chicago  in  1887.  He  was 
a  factor  in  the  declaration  of  principles 
by  the  Republican  party  in  1896,  which 
settled  the  monetary  standard  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  been  an  observer 
on  the  spot  of  all  events  leading  up  to 
the  Versailles  Treaty  of  1918.  The  half 
century  which  has  passed  during  his 
span  of  mature  life  has  been  of  notable 
importance  in  history,  and  its  story  he 
is  fundamentally  well  fitted  to  tell. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Stone  is  a  compan¬ 
ionable  soul,  numbering  his  friends  by 
the  hundreds  in  all  the  civi'lzed  coun¬ 
tries  and  in  some  not  so  civilized.  He 
is  an  indomitable  worker;  his  mental 
and  physical  machinery  runs  as  smooth¬ 
ly  as  ever  after  seventy  years  of  hard 
use.  He  puts  in  as  hard  a  day  at  his 
desk  as  any  man  you  might  name;  he 
shows  that  hard  work  never  hurt  any¬ 
one  who  keeps  in  condition  and  has 
plenty  of  other  interests.  Reducing 
work  to  a  science,  he  has  plenty  of  time 
for  social  amenities,  and  is  known  to 
clubdom  in  most  of  the  world’s  capitals. 
Few  men  have  made  and  kept  more 
friends,  and  perhaps  no  newspaper 
owner  ever  left  a  larger  circle  of  regret¬ 
ful  friends  and  associates  than  he  did 
when  he  relinquished  the  definite  edi¬ 
torship  of  two  great  city  papers  to  take 
up  the  more  technical  and  less  personal 
work  of  organizing  a  great  reporting 
association. 


Nothing  could  be  -* 

better  adapted  for 
wear  with  those  B 

ultra-  fashionable 
high  heeled  boots 
than  the  Hood  Foot¬ 
holds.  These  you  may  have  in  three 
styles:  the  open  vamp ,  the  high  instep 
and  the  croquet,  here  illustrated. 


TRADE  mark  EEC.  u  s  rat.  OFFICE 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


It  takes  careful  cut¬ 
ting  to  produce  a 
high  instep  rubber 
zuhich  t  11 


Never  again  must  you  endure  the  humiliation  of 
wearing  rubbers  that  wrinkle,  gap  and  spoil  your 
whole  appearance. 

It’s  easy  now  to  find  wet  weather  footwear  that  does 
not  make  your  feet  look  clumsy  and  awkward. 

Here  is  every  kind  of  light  rubber  footwear — in  all  the  pre¬ 
vailing  lasts — for  men,  women  and  children — each  cut  over 
patterns  designed  from  the  best  shoes — each  modeled  to  a 
smooth,  clinging  fit — each  fashioned  with  that  air  of  finished 
smartness  so  essential  to  correct  style. 

And,  here  is  service  as  well  as  style — service  of  the  kind  that 
insures  unqualified  satisfaction. 

For  just  as  the  perfection  of  their  fit  endows  Hood  Rubbers 
with  that  style  you’ve  always  wanted,  so  does  this  quality 
give  them  real  superiority  in  point  of  wear. 

There  is  no  chance  for  confusion — you  can  tell  Hood  Rub¬ 
bers  by  the  oval  mark  on  their  soles — you  will  know  the 
Hood  Dealer  by  the  oval  sign  in  front  of  his  store. 


zvill  cling 
snugly  to  the  curse:  *8 

of  dressy  ihoef,  but 
the  Hunter  does  this 

so  nicely,  and  so  - 

naturally  that  it  has  become  a  favorite 
zvith  thousands  of  young  ladies. 


The  Baron  ( for  men)  and  the  Baroness 
( for  zoomen,  misses  and m  children) 
mark  a  distinct  advance  in  gaiters.  They 
incorporate  the  excluder  type  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  they  are  light  ana  com¬ 
fortable.  Designed  particu-  __ 

larly.  to  afford  protection 
against  snow  and  slush,  these  fjeEC?* 
gaiter  s  are  finding  great 
favor  with  out  door  enthusiasts 
who  require  something  that  is 
warm  without  being  un¬ 
wieldy. 


Rubber 


Fabric 


WATERTOWN.  MASS 
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Fly  the  Flag 
for  Lincoln 

THERE’S  a  deal  of  the 
rugged  character  of 
Honest  Abe  in  flags  of 
Bull  Dog  Bunting. 

You  see,  Bull  Dog 
Bunting  Flags  are  the 
standard  for  wear.  Made 
of  good,  sturdy  material; 
strongly  and  well. 
Guaranteed  fast  to  sun 
and  rain. 

Betterget  yours  today, 
in  time  for  Lincoln’s  and 
Washington’s  Birthdays. 
And  let  Old  Glory  inspire 
.  and  brighten  your  daily 
life  as  well.  Fly  your 
Bull  Dog  everyday  from 
morn  to  sundown. 

Ask  your  dealer. 

JOHN  C.  DETTRA  &  CO..  Inc. 
Manufacturers 
Oaks,  Penna. 

ill  Do 

TRADE  MARK  RIG.  O  S.  PAT.  Oft. 

Bunting* 

ags 

Home  Should  Fly  a  Flag 


ONOMY  Renewable  FUSES 

DOUBLE  PROTECTION 

ECONOMY  renewable  FUSES  were  approved- IN  ALL 
CAPACITIES — by  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories  on 
Dec.  9,  1919— the  first  “APPROVED  IN  ALL  CAPAC¬ 
ITIES”  renewable  fuse  lusing  an  inexpensive  bare 
link  to  restore  a  blown  fuse  to  its  original  efficiency. 

There  were  millions  of  Economy  Fuses  in  use  before 
this  approval  was  granted  —  a  fact  applicable  to  no 
other  electrical  device  listed  in  the  code  as  requiring 
approval. 

The  use  of  ECONOMY  renewable  FUSES  means  double 
protection — the  dependability  of  the  fuse  itself — the 
regular  inspection  by  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories. 

Approved  In  All  Capacities 

Economy  Fuses,  approved  in  all  capacities, 
ferrule  and  knife  blade  types,  are  stocked 
and  sold  by  all  leading  electrical  dealers  and 
jobbers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

CHICAGO  Branches  in  All  Principal  Cilies  U.  S.  A. 

Economy  Fuses  Are  Also  Made  in  Canada 
at  Montreal 


In  the  lobby  of  Ford’s  Theatre— J.  P.  Jones  as  John  Wilkes  Booth 

Lincoln  and  Some  Others 

Continued  from  page  24 


Drinkwater’s  Lincoln  reads  Artemus 
Ward,  to  be  sure,  but  he  tells  no  stories 
of  his  own.  He  is  kindly,  but  a  little 
distant.  Even  in  life,  as  Drinkwater 
sees  him,  he  had  begun  to  turn  to 
bronze.  This  is  not  altogether  a  fault, 
for,  perhaps,  in  the  conception  of  the 
writer  and  certainly  in  the  production, 
there  is  an  intent  to  present  a  play 
which  is  in  effect  a  series  of  living 
tableaux.  Lincoln  is  presented  to  us 
both  spiritually  and  physically  in  good 
attitudes. 

A  very  excellent  performance  by 
Frank  McGlynn  in  the  part  of 
Lincoln  helps  the  author  considerably, 
for  Mr.  McGlynn  has  managed  to  con¬ 
vey  something  of  the  twinkle  that  was 
in  the  eye  of  Lincoln  now  and  again, 
even  though  Drinkwater  has  missed  it. 
McGlynn  is  another  fine  actor  whose 
performance  comes 
as  a  startling  sur¬ 
prise,  for  his  life 
has  been  largely 
spent  in  touring 
companies,  and  he  is 
almost  unknown  in 
New  York.  Prob¬ 
ably  he  owes  his 
chance  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  sparely 
built  and  more  than 
six  feet  tall,  which 
is  not  a  model  much 
in  demand  in  the 
theatre. 

One  thing  which 
Drinkwater  has  been 
conspicuously  suc¬ 
cessful  in  obtaining 
is  a  true  note  of  no¬ 
bility  in  his  play. 

This  is,  of  course,  an 
exceedingly  rare  oc¬ 
currence  in  the  thea¬ 
tre,  and  this  fact 
alone  makes  the 
play  an  achievement, 
whatever  its  faults 
may  be.  It  should 
also  be  set  down  to 
the  credit  of  Drink¬ 
water  that  he  has 
not  attempted  to 
write  his  play  in  an 
Englishman’s  idea 
of  the  American 
|  idiom,  but  has  gone 
straight  ahead,  al¬ 
lowing  his  charac¬ 
ters  to  express  them¬ 
selves  like  true  Brit¬ 
ons  except  for  one 
negro  character  who, 

in  the  printed  ver-  To  David  Landau,  as 
sion,  talks  like  no  fall  the  concluding 


character  on  sea  or  land.  This  has  been 
straightened  out  in  the  production,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  decided 
Anglicisms  of  various  points  in  the  text 
are  particularly  noticeable.  Most  of  us 
are  willing  to  allow  an  English  author 
to  have  his  Americans  talk  in  almost 
any  fashion  he  pleases  if  only  he  will 
not  set  them  to  “guess”  and  to  “reckon” 
and  to  “calculate.” 

The  Astonishing  Miss  Gillmore 

ONE  of  the  factors  in  the  success  of 
“The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair,”  by  James 
Forbes,  is  the  delightfully  natural  char¬ 
acter  of  the  dialogue.  Few  plays  have 
had  such  an  abundance  of  true  talk 
shrewdly  selected.  It  does  not  matter 
a  great  deal  that  Mr.  Forbes  argues  the 
thesis  that  woman’s  place  is  in  the  home, 
which  probably  no 
longer  commands  the 
belief  of  a  majority 
of  the  American 
people,  for,  after  all, 
he  has  not  attempted 
to  set  forth  a  gener¬ 
alization  so  much  as 
the  happenings  in  an 
individual  case  which 
may  not  be  typical. 
The  play  concerns 
an  American  woman 
who  has  won  fame 
abroad  as  the  head 
of  a  relief  unit  and 
who  returns  to  find 
that  she  has  become 
so  famous  that  her 
services  are  desired 
by  a  lecture  bureau. 
Her  husband  thinks 
she  ought  to  stay 
home,  but  when  he 
orders  her  not  to  go 
she  promptly  signs  a 
contract  for  a  coast- 
to-coast  tour.  There 
upon  her  household 
begins  to  go  to  i-ack 
and  ruin.  Her  hus¬ 
band  drifts  into  an 
affair  with  a  woman 
of  no  importance, 
and  her  daughter  at¬ 
taches  herself  to  a 
set  of  undesirables. 
At  the  last  minute 
everything  is  saved 
when  Mrs.  Fair 
abandons  her  career 
and  gives  herself 
again  completely  to 
her  family.  The 
moral  of  the  tale  is 
not  fair,  for  if  the 
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memholalum 

A  lu>o])3  made  under  this  signature 

THE  gentle  and  antiseptic 
action  of  Mentholatum 
makes  it  just  the  thing  to  heal 
cuts  or  broken  skin,  before  infection 
causes  trouble.  A  dependable  “little 
nurse”  for  many  other  “little  ills”  also 
— such  as  nervous  headache,  bums, 
tired,  aching  feet,  etc. 
Keep  Mentholatum 
handy  and  be  ready 
for  them. 


At  all  druggists’  in  tubes, 
25c.  Jars,  25c,  50c,  $1. 

The  Mentholatum  Co. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Little  Nurse  for  Little  Ills.” 


Learn  to  Dance! 

You  can  learn  Fox-Trot,  One- Step,  Two-Step, 
Waltz  and  latest  “up-to-the-minute”  society 
dances  in  your  own  home  by  the  wonderful 
Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction. 

New  Diagram  Method.  Easily  learned; 

no  music  needed:  thousands  taught  successfully. 

Write  for  Special  Terms.  Send  today 

for  FREE  information  and  surprisingly  low  offer.  ^ 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER  PEAK,  M.  B. 

Room  427  9  ©21  Crescent  Place  —  Chicago,  III. 


AGENTS 

Free  samples  GOLD  SIGN  LETTERS 

for  store  and  office  windows.  Anyone  can 
put  them  on.  Big  demand  everywhere. 
Liberal  offer  to  general  agents. 

METALLIC  LETTER  CO..  432  N.  CLARK,  CHICAGO 

■  BANKER 

Prepare  by  mail  in  spare  time  for  this  attractive  profes¬ 
sion  in  which  there  are  great  opportunities  for  both  men 
and  women.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  How  to 
Become  a  Banker,”  by  Edgar  G.  Alcorn,  President. 
American  School  of  Banking,  8  McLene  Bldg.,  Columbus.O» 
_  m  \\T  ITT  Become  independent — own  your 

Men  OL  Women  business,  experience  unnecessary 
selling  our  $6000  Accidental  Death,  $30.00  Accident,  $25.00  Sick 
Weekly  Benefits.  $10.50  yearly,  half  amounts  $5.00,  Guaranteed 
steady  income  from  renewals.  $250,000  deposited  Insurance 
Department.  Registration  Dept.  C,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Go  Into  Business 

RAGr3pTl°kWcg:.nDraw°er  86.rEAST  ORANGE.  N.  J. 


Sales  Agents 


Secretary  Stanton, 
words  of  the  play 


1 1  1 1  ^  ~ 


_ ■  wanted  in  every  county  to  give 

all  or  spare  time.  Positions  worth  $750  to  $1,500  yearly.  We  train 
the  inexperienced.  Novell}  Cutlery  Co.,  40  liar  SI.,  Canton,  Ohio 

D  A  TTkTT’P  Writefor  free  Illustrated  Book  and  “Evidenceof 
■  A  I  rll  I  N  Conception  Blank”.  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
2  *»  A  Ail"  1  L/  (je8crjptioii  for  free  opinion  as  to  its  patentable 
nature.  Highest  References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Pill  Moth.  Wu  liinglon.  0.  C. 

»  ,  Steady  income.  Large  Manufacturer  of  Hand- 

AgeiltS  kerchjefs  and  Dress  Goods,  etc.,  wishes  represent¬ 
ative  in  each  locality.  Factory  to  consumer.  Big  profits,  honest 
goods.  Whole  or  spare  time.  Credit  given.  Send  for  particulars. 

Freeport  Mfg.  Co..  72  Main  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  Y. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Everywhere  to  ride  and  exhibit  the 


new  Ranger  “Motorbike”  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  electric  light 
and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool  tank, 
«  oaster-brake,  mud  guards  and  anti¬ 
skid  tires.  Choice  of  44  other 
styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the  *  ‘Ran¬ 
ger”  line  ol  bicycles. 

EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired  at 
a  small  advance  over  our  Special 
Factory-to-Rider  cash  prices. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 

'TIDITC  Lamps,  W 
1  1  lYU-O  dries,  and  ] 


heels,  Sun- 


bicvcles  — half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  tell  us 
exactly  what  you  need.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
get  our  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FREE  catalog. 

yr  A  D  CYCLE  COMPANY 
iVILAD  Dept.  L-54,  CHICAGO 


Violin  Solo,  with\ 
omAxxzompanim& 


SMITH  BROTHERS 


February  7,  1920 

Fair  household  was  able  to  function  tol¬ 
erably  well  during  the  four  years  that 
Mrs.  Fair  was  in  France,  it  is  a  little 
preposterous  to  ask  us  to  accept  the 
fact  that  three  months  more  of  absence 
should  be  fatal.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Forbes  presents  his  story  with  such 
skill  that  no  such  objection  is  likely  to 
rise  in  the  audience,  particularly  when 
a  piece  so  well  devised  and  written  is 
played  by  Blanche  Bates,  Henry  Miller, 
and  the  astonishing  Miss  Gillmore. 

In  so  excellent  a  season  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  other  plays  of  more  than  passing 
merit  must  be  dismissed  with  rather 
scant  consideration.  There  was  fine 
stuff,  for  instance,  in  John  Masefield’s 
tragedy  of  Japan  called  “The  Faith¬ 
ful,’’  but  it  sagged  in  the  middle  and 
never  recovered.  Somerset  Maugham, 
who  is  ever  so  serious  in  his  novels, 
turned  out  an  excellent  farce  called 
“Too  Many  Husbands,”  and  “The 
Storm”  proved  to  be  a  robust  melo¬ 
drama  about  true  love  and  forest  fires. 
Barney  Bernard  proved  once  again  that 
he  is  among  the  finest  of  character 
actors  in  “His  Honor  Abe  Potash,”  and 
Laurette  Taylor  came  forward  with  a 
new  role  and  a  new  dialect  which  was 
as  ^delightful  as  all  the  others. 

“Aphrodite”  was  a  day’s  sensation 
because  in  one  scene  a  statue  came  to 


p^MSIH^Sg 


Winifred  Hanley  as  Mrs.  Lincoln 

life,  suddenly,  without  having  had  time 
to  dress,  but  the  police  thought  such 
haste  unpardonable  and  art  seemed  to 
languish  under  additional  garments.  In 
“Monsieur  Beaucaire”  a  theatrical  man¬ 
ager  tried  the  almost  unheard-of  ex¬ 
periment  of  putting  out  a  musical  play 
with  music  and  singers  as  well,  and, 
of  course,  David  Belasco  is  up  to  his 
old  magic.  In  Avery  Hopwood’s  “The 
Gold  Diggers”  he  has  presented  what 
purports  to  be  the  real  life  of  the  New 
York  show  girls.  In  fact,  the  play  is 
rather  apt  to  impress  a  spectator  with 
the  disturbing  thought  that  he  has 
taken  a  chorus  girl  out  to  breakfast, 
lunch,  afternoon  tea,  and  dinner  in 
rapid  succession. 

Mr.  Belasco’s  other  play  is  “The 
Son-Daughter,”  by  George  Scarborough, 
a  not  too  distinguished  drama  which  is 
made  to  seem  quite  extraordinary  at 
times  through  the  imaginative  stage 
effects  and  direction  of  Mr.  Belasco. 
He  deserves  his  title  of  “the  wizard,” 
for  he  has  proved  again  and  again  that 
he  can  take  even  the  most  battered  play 
and  with  a  wave  of  his  wand  and  a 
quick  movement  of  the  hand  pull  out 
a  splendid  pair  of  white  rabbits.  Still, 
there  is  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that, 
no  matter  how  magical  their  origin, 
white  rabbits  are  monotonous.  There 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  now 
and  again  do  some  new  tricks.  Every¬ 
body  admits  that  he  can  take  carrot 
slips  and  turn  them  into  goldfish,  but 
there  is  some  little  curiosity'  as  to 
whether  he  has  the  ability  to  take  gold¬ 
fish  and  turn  them  into  such  substan¬ 
tial,  homely,  but  distinctly  edible  every¬ 
day  fare  as  carrots. 


There’s  no  duet  on  the  programme,  but  the  gentlemen  with  the 
earnest  cough  is ;  doing  his  best  to  add  to  the  range  of  the  concert 
Trombones  could  do  no  more. 

A  public  cougher  is  a  public  nuisance— and  a  public  menace  H 
has  no  friends,  and  doesn’t  deserve  any.  For  the  cough  betrays1* 
thoughtless  disregard  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  others! 
Coughing  is  unnecessary.  Smith  Brothers  S-B  Cough  Droos! 
relieve  it.  They  are  a  preventative  of  colds,  as  they  will  stopPa 
cough  and  often  keep  it  from  developing  into  something  worse 

Pure.  No  drugs.  Just  enough  charcoal  to  sweeten  the  stomach 
One  placed  in  the  mouth  at  bedtime  keeps  the  breathing  passages 

Drop  that  Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsie 

FAMOUS  SINCE  1874 


SPENCERIAN 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


PERSONAL 


Steel  Pens 


Spencerian  Pens  are  today  what 
they  have  been  all  these  years — 
the  best  pens  made.  The  finest  pen 
steel,  a  perfect  writing  point  and 
extra  long  life  make  them  so.  That 
fascinating  book,  “What  Your 
Handwriting  Reveals”,  and  10 
sample  pens,  different  patterns, 
sent  on  receipt  of  10c. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway  New  York  City 


Fine.Med.imn. 

Stub  and 
Ball  pointed 


HOW  ABOUT  IT? 

Shall  I  tell  you  how  you  can  earn  good  money  in  your  spare  time  introducing 
The  American  Magazine ,  Woman’s  Home  Companion  and  Farm  and  Fireside  ? 
The  nation-wide  popularity  of  these  three  publications  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  their  genuine  helpfulness.  Costs  nothing  to  find  out.  Mail  coupon. 

Chief  of  Subscription  Staff ,  Desk  C, 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Co.,  416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Yes  l  Tell  me  about  it.  , 

Name . . . 

A  ddress . 


lost;  Executive  and  Public 

UNTIN 

$ 3,000  to  $10,000  a  Year  and  Up 

L  jers,  Cashiers.  Office  Men  and  Stenographers  are 
\  their  salaries  by  learning  higher  accounting.  Our 
hdy  training  by  mail  under  big  staff  of  Certified 
“Slntant9  enabled  G.  W.  Alhaus  to  raise  himself 
~k  to  Auditor  with  salary  increase  of  600%. 
ed  $1,000  to  $2,600  or  more  to  their  yearly 
^  je  yod  from  the  ground  up.  Qualify 
position.  Write  now  for  full  particu- 
bur  book  “Accountancy— The  Profes- 

on  University,  Dept.  240-  H,  Chicago 

Greatest  Extension  University " 


AGENTS:  Big  Money 

NEW  KANT-KLOG  COAL  OIL  BURNER 


Most  perfect  burner  ever  invented.  Can’t  clog  up.  Burns 
85%  air  and  15%  gas.  Turns  any  coal  or  wood  stove  into 
a  gas  stove.  Pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time.  Cheaper  than 
coal.  Big  seller.  Write  for  Agency  terms  and  territory. 


PARKER  MFG.  CO. 


216  Coal  St. 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


[TS-1 


hi  ngents  to  travel  by  , 
pacing  our  great  line  of  ' 
raised  Pure  Food  Products,  ' 

Jlisehold  Necessities.  Here  is 
Rty  to  earn  large  profits,  all  or 
nd  obtain  an  Automobile  besides. 

:e  foP  full  particulars.  Address 

1ER1CAN  PRODUCTS  CO. 

24 ’American  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Fncrease  Your  Income  Sound  dividend¬ 
paying  industries  under  our  easy  payment  plan.  As 
little,  as  $1  a  month  only  required.  Send  for  booklet. 
RICKihi,  Barnes  &  to.,  8-N.  Beacon  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

_ l - - - 

THOUSANDS  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  ARE 

UNITARIANS  knowing  it 

If  you  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  the  whole  creed 
of  your  church,  send  for  free  literature  to 

Associate  Dept.  A,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 
Publishers 

George  D.  Buckley,  President:  Thos.  H.  Beck,  Vice 
President:  G.  J.  Kennedy,  Vice  President:  F.  H.  Rice. 
Vice  President;  A.  E.  Winger,  Treasurer;  A.  B.  Casey, 
Secretary,  416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
6  Henrietta  Street,  London, W.C. 


REPRESENTATIVE  WANTED 

To  handle  our  complete  line  of  fire  protection  and 
safety  devices  and  accessories,  such  as  AJAX  Chemical 
Fire  Engine  on  Wheels,  pails  and  buckets,  lanterns,  fire 
escapes,  and  signs.  Every  factory,  mill,  store,  mine, 
etc.,  is  in  the  market  for  our  extensive  line.  Repre¬ 
sentative  wanted  capable  of  earning  $5000  upwards  in 
annual  commissions. 

AJAX  FIRE  ENGINE  WORKS 
Bush  Terminal  Building _ Brooklyn,  New  York 

PROFITABLE 

Pure -Bred  Chick¬ 
ens,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Turkeys.  Hardy  Fowls,  Eggs  and  Incuba¬ 
tors  at  lowest  prices.  Pioneer  Poultry  Farm. 
Valuabtepotiltry  book  and  catalog  FRJBE. 
F.  A.  NEUBERT,  Box  380,  Mankato,  Minn 


62  BREEDS 


¥ 7  ¥7  Beautiful  Book  About  Taxidermy 

IV  r,  r<  Learn  at  home  jnail  to  mount 
m  birds,  animals,  tan  skins.  Bea  , 

’taxidermist.  Delightful  art  easily  learned  by  men 
and  women.  Decorate  home  and  den.  Make  big 
profits.  Wonderful  new  art.  Write  Today  for  this  . 
wonderful  Free  Book  and  our  amazing  offer. 

N.W.Sch.  of  Taxidermy,  2392  Elwood  Bldg. ,  Omaha.  Neb^ 


Mail  To  Cleveland 


GROW  A  “MONEY”  GARDEN 

The  kind  that  actually  means  dollars 

43  years’  experience  in  originating,  testing  and 
growing  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  is  behind 
Maule’s  Four-Leaf  Clover  Guarantee.  All 
Maule’s  seeds  are  tested  for  growing  power  which 
means  big  crops  and  beautiful  flowers. 

THE  MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

comprises  176  pages  of  illustrated  in¬ 
formation  on  planting  and  garden¬ 
ing.  Tells  how  and  when  to  plant 
—everything  you  need  to  know. 

A  lot  of  new,  unusual  features. 

Send  For  It  Today 

LYMAULE,  Inc. 


This 

Great  Book 

FREE 


>9, 


False  teeth,  old  and 
broken  jewelry.  Dia¬ 
monds,  watches, 
magneto  points,  old  gold,  silver,  platinum.  War  Bonds 
and  Stamps.  Highest  Prices  paid.  Cash  by  return  mail. 
Goods  returned  in  10  days  if  you’re  not  satisfied. 

OHIO  SMELTING  &  REFINING  CO..  223  Dnnox  Bldg.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


A  Street  Railway 
That  Gut  Fares 

Continued  from  page  22 

also  to  reduce  accidents  to  a  minimum 
during  such  stops,  and  to  economize  in 
power. 

As  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to 
determine  the  result  of  all  of  these 
experiments,  a  number  are  still  in 
effect,  and  no  one  style  of  car,  or  one 
style  of  seating  arrangement,  has  been 
definitely  adopted.  But  the  public  is 
convinced  that  the  company  is  making 
a  genuine  effort  to  give  satisfaction, 
and  the  public  is  satisfied. 

These  various  changes  and  experi¬ 
ments,  however,  were,  after  all,  only 
details  supplementing  two  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  plan,  perhaps  more  vital 
and  constructive  in  determining  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  the  company’s 
fight.  The  minor  changes  collectively 
were  of  prime  importance,  but  had  they 
stood  alone  without  the  aid  of  the  two 
principal  innovations  the  whole  ven¬ 
ture  would  have  ended  in  disaster. 

One  of  these  innovations  was  collective 
bargaining,  or,  in  the  terms  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  “Cooperative  Plan.”  The 
other  was  an  efficient  and  experienced 
management  headed  by  a  man  who 
really  knows  the  business  of  modern 
railway  operation. 

The  cooperative  plan  and  the  effi¬ 
cient  management  came  into  being  al¬ 
most  simultaneously  at  a  time  when 
the  company  was  up  against  a  much 
harder  fight  than  the  fight  it  had  re¬ 
cently  won.  Experience  gained  in  its 
first  fight  undoubtedly  put  the  punch 
in  the  battle  which  won  the  second. 

In  1910  Philadelphia  had  the  worst 
traction  system  of  any  city  in  the 
United  States.  Bankrupt  in  cash,  its 
equipment  notoriously  bad,  its  em¬ 
ployees  bitterly  hostile  under  shameful 
working  conditions  and  the  lowest 
wages  paid  in  any  large  city  for  the 
work  required,  the  company  was  a 
scandalous  failure.  For  two  years  its 
earnings  had  not  been  sufficient  to  pay 
the  operating  costs,  rentals,  and  inter¬ 
est,  while  the  $30,000,000  paid  in  by 
stockholders  had  not  netted  a  dividend 
in  eight  years. 

Two  disastrous  strikes  resulted,  each 
of  which  tied  up  the  entire  system  for 
weeks.  Poor  mechanical  equipment  and 
recklessness  due  to  labor  discontent  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  constantly  mounting  acci¬ 
dent  record,  against  which  the  _  public 
and  newspapers  protested  in  vain. 

All  sorts  of  remedies  had  been  tried 
by  the  management.  Nonunionism,  bar¬ 
gaining  with  unions,  arbitration,  politi¬ 
cal  control — all  proved  ineffective.  In 
desperation  the  stockholders  finally  ap¬ 
pealed  to  E.  T.  Stotesbury,  the  finan¬ 
cier,  to  take  charge  and  reorganize  the 
company.  He  accepted  the  position  on 
a  nonsalary  basis,  and  bringing  Thomas 
E.  Mitten  of  Chicago  into  the  company 
as  its  Executive  Committee  chairman 
and  president,  at  a  guaranteed  salary 
of  $100,000  a  year,  put  him  in  complete 
control.  Then  a  revolution  began. 

Rekindling  Workers’  Loyalty 

MR.  MITTEN  came  to  Philadelphia 
backed  with  a  long  experience  in 
retrieving  wrecked  street  railways  from 
the  scrap  heap.  He  had  already  won 
distinction  as  a  transit  expert  by 
successfully  reorganizing  the  traction 
systems  of  Milwaukee,  Buffalo,  and 
Chicago. 

His  first  move  was  toward  rekindling 
the  almost  dead  spark  of  loyalty  among 
the  workmen.  Stockholders,  for  eight 
years  without  any  return  on  their 
money,  were  told  that  they  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  wait  until  both  men  and  public 
had  been  accorded  fair  treatment. 

At  this  time,  1911,  the  maximum 
wage  of  trainmen  was  23  cents  an 
hour,  which,  under  an  arbitrated  agree¬ 
ment  growing  out  of  the  last  strike, 
was  to  be  increased  half  a  cent  per  hour 
on  July  1  of  each  year  until  1914,  when 
the  high  rate  for  men  over  five  years 
in  service  was  to  be  25  cents  per  hour. 
Mitten  promised  that  if  the  men 
icra^  uuder  a  plan  set  forth 


MOORE’S  ll°easfe  SYSTEM 

In  use  in  more  than  200,000  offices 

Our  FREE  Book 
MOORE’S  MODERN  METHODS 

is  a  practical  book  of  1 60  pages  of  information  of  great 
value  to  every  one  interested  in  office,  factory,  store, 
bank  or  outdoor  record  keeping. 

Illustrates  and  describes  40  different  forms  for 
short  cuts  in  Loose  Leaf  Records  of  all  kinds. 

Tliic  Rnnlr  Proa  when  request  is  on  your  business  let - 
IIllo  DUUK  rice  terhead.  Write  now  for  your  copy. 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 
1094  Stone  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Loose  Leaf 
and  Bound  Record  Keep¬ 
ing  Devices. 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes¬ 
sional  fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every¬ 
where  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap¬ 
ital  required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Add  rest  Stephenson  Laboratory,  4  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 

RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  INSPECTOR 

*  Learn  this  interesting  profession  by  mail 
during  spare  time.  Qualify  for  influential 
position— travel — splendid  salary.  We 
get  you  the  job  on  graduation. 

Booklet  D39  explains  our  course.  Write 
Standard  Business  Training  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA 
Oranges  and 
Grape  Fruit 


FROM  TREE  TO  YOU. 

Send  me  $2. 75  for  carton  of 
either  by  Exp.  paid  E.  of 
Miss.  River.  60  in  carton, 
more  or  less,  as  to  size  of 
fruit.  About  23  delicious 
Grape  Fruit.  “Valencia”  Oranges,  finest  grown,  fully  tree 
ripened.  QUICK  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 

C.  H.  VOORHEES.  Box  401  SO.  LAKE  WEIR,  FLA. 

TELEGRAPHY 

Morse  and  wireless  taught  quickly.  Big  Salaries.  Great  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Oldest  and  Largest  School.  Established  45  years.  Catalog  free. 

DODGE'S  INSTITUTE  6th  Street,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

GET  A  FARM  HOME 

you  independent.  Stock,  poultry,  general  farming.  $15  to  $35 
per  A.  Small  down  payment.  Easy  monthly  terms.  Bonk  free. 

SW1GART  LAND  CO.  R1245  Firs!  Nat!  Bk.  Bldg.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

•  /WITTO  Every  0De  now  appreciates  the  need  of  accident 
All*  Ii  and  sickness  insurance.  You  can  make  Big  Money 
* '  *  **  in  your  spare  time  selling  our  policy.  Pays  $5000 
death  and  $25  weekly  benefit.  Premium  $10  yearly.  Steady  in¬ 
come  from  renewals.  Insurance  Co.,  Dept.  D6,  Newark,  N.  J. 

INVFNTftRS  des^r>n2  to  secure  patents  should  send  for 
Ill  T  Ull  1  vl\u  our  free  Gujde  Book  “How  to  Get  Your 

Patent.”  Randolph  &  Co.,  Dept.  156,  Washington,  D.  C. 

VlAs  ScaaoL 

AJLotA*  Suxlt 

g\  made  to  your  measure,  payable 

VI  after  received,  with  the  clear  un- 

derstanding  that  if  the  fit  is  not 
perfect  or  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
in  every  way,  if  you  are  not  con¬ 
vinced  you  have  received  a  fine,  high 
grade,  stylish,  perfect-fitting  tailored 
suit  made  to  your  measures  and  have 
saved  $15.00  to  $20.00,  you  are  not  un¬ 
der  the  slightest  obligation  to  keep  it. 

Don’t  hesitate  or  feel  timid,  simply 
send  the  suit  back,  no  cost  to  you. 
You  are  not  out  one  penny.  Any 
money  you  may  have  paid  us  is  re¬ 
funded  at  once. 

Samples  Free.  Any  man  young  or 
old  interested  in  saving  money,  who 
wants  to  dress  well  and  not  feel  ex¬ 
travagant  is  invited  to  write  us  for 
our  free  book  of  samples  and  fashions 
explaining  everything.  Please  write 
letter  or  postal  today,  just  say  ‘  Send 
me  your  samples’*  and  get  our  whole 
proposition  by  return  mail.  Try  it— 
costa  you  nothing— just  a  postal,  get  the  free  sam¬ 
ples  and  prices  anyway.  You  will  learn  something 
important  about  dressing  well  and  saving  money. 

PARK  TAILORING  COMPANY 

Dept.  19  Chicago,  III. 


Engr.  Whitcomb,  his  giant 
engine,  his  famous  watch 


trainini 


LEARN  A  T 


EET 


Peas 


Six  Superb 
Sweet  Peas 
For  25  cts. 

King  White  —  glistening 
pure  white  flowers.  George 
Herbert  —  bright  rosy-car¬ 
mine.  Elfrida  Pearson — 
pink  with  a  delicate  tinge 
Of  salmon.  Mrs.Townsend— white  with 
delicate  edge  of  light  blue.  Royal 
Purple  —  rich  rosy  purple.  Burpee 
Blend— the  finest  and  most  gorgeous 
mixture  of  Spencer  Sweet  Peas  ever  offered. 

This  Superb  Collection  contains  one  packet  each 
of  the  Superb  Spencer  Sweet  Peas  listed  above,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Burpee  leaflet  on  “How  to  Grow 
Sweet  Peas.’’  If  purchased  separately  the  Superb 
Collection  would  cost  60  cts.  It  will  be  mailed  to 
your  door  complete  for  25  cts. 

If  you  are  fond  of  Sweet  Peas  or  interested  in 
gardening  of  any  kind  write  for  a  copy  of  BURPEE’S 
ANNUAL,  the  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog. 
Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  vegetable 
and  flower  garden.  It  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Write  for  a  copy  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 


Make  Your 

Old  Clothes  New 

If  youi  clothes  are  shiny  in  places — or  spotted 
—you  can  make  them  look  fresh  and  new-like 

by  using 


Shine-Off 


Takes  off  shine  scientifically  by  softening  the 
fabric  and  raising  a  new  nap.  Is  non-ex¬ 
plosive — non-poisonous.  In  handy  cake  form. 
Will  not  injure  the  cloth. 

Removes  Grease  and  Oil  Spots.  Scorch,  Fruit 
Stains,  etc.  Won’t  leave  a  ring.  The  spots 
won’t  come  back.  25c  (Canada  35c) 

Shine- Off  should  be  in  every  home,  office  and  trav¬ 
eling  bag.  In  thousands  of  homes.  If  your  dealer 
hasn’t  yet  stocked  Shine-Off,  send  us  his  name, 
this  ad  and  25  cents. 

UTILITY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Dept.  202  1726  Lytton  Bids.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


CompleteConservatory 
Course  by  Mail 


Wonderful  home  study  music 
lessons  under  great  American 
_ _  I  and  European  teachers.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach  you. 
Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 

I...  Innlrumnnl  Write  naming  course  you  are  interested 
Afiy  instrument  inrPiano. Harmony, Voice, PublicSchool 

Music. Violin, Cornet.  Mandolin,  Guitar  .Banjo  or  Reed  Organ 
—and  we  will  send  FREE  CATALOG.  SEND  for  It  NOWI 
University  Extension  Conservatory,  6252,  Siegel-Myers  Building,  Chicago 


Will  1920  Be 
Like  1907? 

Will  present  conditions— very  like  those  of 
1906— lead  to  a  break  and  slump  in  1920 
Similar  to  the  panic  of  1907? 

BAUSON’S 

recent  speculative  Bulletins  analyze  these 
conditions  thoroughly.  They  give  you  the 
plain,  unbiased  facts  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  and  compare  it  with  1906.  With  these 
facts  before  him,  every  investor  can  see 
what’s  ahead  and  govern  himself  accord¬ 


ingly. 


Report  on  Request 


A  few  copies  of  recent  Bulletins  and  full  details 
of  Babson’s  Services  are  available  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  interested  investors.  A  request  on  your 
letterhead  will  bring  them,  gratis. 

Merely  A$k  for  Bulletin  AD- 34 
Babton’a  Statistical  Organization, he. 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

The  Largest  Organization  of  Business  Advisors 
in  the  World. 


by  him,  22  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
received  by  the  company  in  fares  from 
passengers  would  be  placed  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  fund  to  be  used  for  payments  to 
conductors  and  motormen.  He  esti¬ 
mated  that  under  this  plan  the  maxi¬ 
mum  hourly  wage  for  five-year  men  and 
over  would  be  28  cents  on  July  1,  1916. 

The  men  accepted  the  plan,  which 
stood  for  seven  years.  Mutually  satis¬ 
factory  working  conditions  were  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained,  car  service  was 
improved  100  per  cent,  approximately 
$16,000,000  was  spent  for  new  cars  and 
mechanical  improvements  to  which  the 
men  responded  by  cutting  the  accident 
list  in  half,  the  average  fare  per  rider 
was  reduced  from  4.13  cents  in  1910 
to  3.98  cents  in  1918,  and  the  yearly 
number  of  passengers  carried  jumped 
from  445,599,008  to  767,758,406.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  for  1919 
will  approximate  850,000,000,  while  it 
is  estimated  that  in  1920  this  number 
will  exceed  one  billion. 

Sick  and  death  benefits  for  employees 
were  introduced,  and  the  stockholders, 
greatly  to  their  surprise,  received  a 
total  of  $3,597,578  in  dividends,  and 
since  1916  have  received  a  5  per  cent 
dividend  rate. 

Wages  in  July,  1918,  had  increased 
to  43  cents  an  hour,  a  total  increase 
amounting  to  20  cents  per  hour  in  maxi¬ 
mum  pay,  or  $5,368,153  more  in  this 
period  than  the  men  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  under  a  continuation  of  the  strike 
agreement.  This  was  the  greatest  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  obtained  by  car  men 
in  any  American  city  during  the  same 
time. 

Two  strikes  were  attempted  during 
the  period,  but  neither  proved  effective 
nor  resulted  in  any  serious  interrup¬ 
tion  in  the  service.  The  company  vol¬ 
untarily  agreed  to  adopt  the  wage  scale 
then  being  established  by  the  War  Labor 
Board  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
and  Buffalo,  and  objecting  employees 
were  restored  to  employment  during 
good  behavior.  An  investigation  was 
made  by  the  War  Labor  Board  and 
the  complaint  against  the  company 
dismissed. 

This  brings  us  to  the  coopei’ative 
plan  now  in  effect  between  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  11,000  employees.  Need 
for  changes  in  the  old  plan  was  seen 
as  an  outcome  of  the  war  conditions, 
and  after  exhaustive  study,  an  amended 
plan  was  introduced  and  accepted  by 
the  employees  and  is  in  operation  to-day. 

Cooperation  Beat  High  Costs 

THE  plan  provides  for  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  through  a  system  of  com¬ 
mittees  elected  equally  by  the  men  and 
appointed  by  the  company.  It  provides 
that  all  differences  between  employee 
and  employer  shall  be  settled  through 
the  medium  of  committees  and  a  board 
of  arbritration. 

Complaints  failing  settlement  in  the 
branch  committees  are  sent  through 
the  higher  committees  until  finally  ad¬ 
justed.  All  committeemen  are  elected 
annually  at  elections  conducted  under 
the  Australian  ballot  system.  All  can¬ 
didates  must  be  employees  in  good 
standing,  with  at  least  two  years’  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  company. 

“The  principle  of  the  cooperative  plan 
that  employees  may  belong  to  any  union 
or  other  organization  without  ‘let  or 
hindrance’  has  proven  to  be  the  rock 
of  its  dependence  and  the  disarming  of 
its  opponents,”  said  President  Mitten. 

A  coopei-ative  welfare  association  is 
also  provided  for  in  the  Mitten  plan, 
and  at  present  has  a  total  membership 
of  9,622  men  and  women  out  of  a  total 
of  11,140  eligible.  Membership  carries 
with  it  a  $1,000  life  insurance  policy, 
sick  benefits  of  $1.50  a  day  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  100  days,  and  $40  a  month  pen¬ 
sion  upon  retirement  at  the  end  of  25 
years’  continuous  service.  The  dues  are 
$1  per  month,  and  the  company  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  association  treasury  as  its 
share  the  sum  of  $20,000  monthly. 

Under  this  plan,  which  became  effec¬ 
tive  in  October,  1918,  the  Philadelphia 
company  made  its  most  pronounced  de- 
velopijiejiLitaiMb^aBfcftSL  When  high 

.ade  the 
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nation  a  precarious  one,  primed  with 
dangerous  possibilities  and  financial 
disaster. 

In  the  face  of  the  general  tendency 
of  all  large  street  railway  corporations 
to  increase  rates,  the  company  not  only 
stood  steadfast  in  its  adherence  to  the 
basic  five-cent  fare,  but  actually  pro-  I 
posed  to  take  on  new  obligations  by 
eliminating  580  three-cent  exchange 
points  and  establishing  a  universal  free 
transfer  system  by  January  1,  1920. 

The  company  receives  an  income  of 
$1,600,000  annually  from  these  ex¬ 
change  points.  In  return  for  giving 
up  this  income,  President  Mitten  asked 
city  councils  to  relieve  the  company  of 
the  payment  of  $785,000  made  annually 
for  franchise  tax,  paving  streets,  and 
sinking  fund,  the  difference  of  $815,000 
to  be  shouldered  by  the  company. 

This  proposition,  made  in  September, 
followed  two  voluntary  increases  in  pay 
given  to  the  employees,  amounting  to 
$2,250,000  annually,  bringing  the  maxi¬ 
mum  hourly  wage  of  trainmen  up  to 
58  cents.  This  established  an  average 
daily  wage  for  trainmen  of  $5.51. 

Raised  Fares  Mean  Less  Fares 

IN  commenting  upon  the  achievement 
of  the  company,  President  Mitten 
attributed  its  success  largely  to  the 
cooperative  plan. 

“Our  company  has  to-day,”  he  said, 
“the  most  efficient  body  of  employees 
of  any  like  organization  in  America.  In 
this  we  believe  we  have  found  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  high-cost-of-living  problem. 
If  all  labor  produced  on  the  same  scale 
as  our  men  have  done  and  do  at  the 
present  time,  there  would  be  no  high 
cost  of  living.  Our  men  are  doing  120 
per  cent  more  along  actual  production 
lines  than  they  did  in  1910.  If  all  labor 
had  done  likewise,  the  production  of 
the  country  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  meet  demands  aplenty  all  around. 

■  “The  face  of  this  company’s  manage¬ 
ment  is  set  against  any  increase  over 
the  five-cent  fare.  We  expect  to  maintain 
the  five-cent  fare  through  the  loyalty  of 
our  men,  the  excellency  of  our  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

“The  view  of  the  Philadelphia  situa¬ 
tion  will  be  considerably  clarified  when 
it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Stotesbury’s 
interest  in  the  situation  is  not  one  of 
ownership,  in  that  neither  he  nor  I 
have  any  financial  interest  in  the  securi¬ 
ties  of  the  street  railway  company.  Mr. 
Stotesbury  is  interested  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  something  worth  while  for  the  city 
of  his  birth,  while  my  own  ambition  in 
this  regard  is  to  demonstrate  that  there 
is  a  real  and  rational  way  by  which 
the  vexed  problem  may  be  solved. 

“Philadelphia  is  almost  alone  in  its 
position  of  antagonism  to  ‘cash  box 
fare  collection’  or  any  system  which 
tends  to  show  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
conductor.  It  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  a  self-respecting  employee  will  take 
seriously  the  statement  that  he  is  our 
partner  if  we  require  the  action  of-  the 
passenger  to  assure  us  that  fare  collec¬ 
tions  are  being  properly  made. 

“So  much  for  confidence  and  its  god¬ 
child-cooperation. 

“Frank  statement,  fair  dealing,  and 
honest  purpose  with  patience  and  per¬ 
severance  may  be  counted  on  in  the  long 
run  to  win  the  support  of  a  community.” 

Turning  to  the  experience  of  other 
cities,  Mr.  Mitten  continued: 

“The  so-called  service-at-cost  plans 
are  already  proving  a  disappointment, 
for  the  reason  that  neither  men  nor 
management  are  paid  according  to  the 
excellence  of  their  work. 

“Philadelphia’s  plan  is  not  offered  as 
a  cure-all  for  other  cities.  Every  situa¬ 
tion  has  its  own  peculiar  difficulties  to 
overcome,  but  in  the  light  of  this  ex¬ 
perience  it  is  our  plain  duty  to  decry 
the  thought  that  thei’e  is  any  cure  for 
the  present  trouble  excepting  that  which 
lies  in  honest  dealing,  efficient  manage¬ 
ment,  and  effective  workers.” 

The  new  slogan  of  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Company  hangs  in  Mr. 
Mitten’s  pi’ivate  office.  It  reads: 

High  Fares  Make  Riders  Walk. 

Low  Farttf  Mo 
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One  of  the  world’s  finest  trains  running  1 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  makes  a  *•  .1 

Famous  “Santa  Fe  Special”  IVaMiirl 
11  BEST  WATCH  I  EVER  CARRIED ^ 

ACT  QUIi 

There  is  a  tremendous  de] 

Fe  Special'’  watches*, 
going  as  fast  as  they  coml 
ing  room  of  the  factory, 
ing  a  high-grade  standard] 

“Santa  Fe  Special"  in  the 
same  low  wholesale  price. 

Save%  to  %  of  Yl 

Santa  Fe  Special  new  booklet  jusl 
“Santa  Fe  Special”  means  a  big  savi ^ 
and  you  get  the  best  watch  value  on 
WATCH  SENT  FOR  YOU  TO 
ONE  PENNY  DOWN . 

fr  ILLINOIS!^ 
SantaRSpecial 

RAILROADl 
WATCH  f 

The  Standard  Watches  Guaranteel 
time  of  Satisfactory  Service,  not  onll 

Fe  Watch  Co.,  but  by  the  Great  Illinq 
Watch  Factory.  So  accurate  Government! 
them;  so  perfect  and  beautiful  Jewelers] 
worth  one-third  to  one-half  more  than  we  : 

I  will  send  one  for  you  to  see  WITHOUT  <1 
DOWN,  allow  you  to  wear  it  30 
days  FREE,  then  sell  it  to  you 
on  easy  payments,  at  our  Rock 
Bottom  Price,  on  a  binding 
money  back  guarantee.  Your 
name  or  monogram  and  any 
emblem  you  may  desire  en¬ 
graved  in  the  case  to  suit 
your  own  ideas.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  Free  Watch  Book, 
illustrating  in  beautiful 
colors,  the  latest  designs 

Vin  cases,  and  make  your 
selection  NOW ! 

SANTA  FE  WATCH  CO  ’ 

232  Thomas  Bldg., Topeka,  Kansas 

( Home  of  the  Great  Santa 
Fe  Railway) 

A  letter,  post  card  or  this  coupon  will 
Beautiful  Free  Watch  Book  1 

Santa  Fe  Watch  Co.,  232  Thomas  Bldg.,  Topekaflj 
Please  send  me  your  New  Watch  Book  with  the  un 
Ing  that  this  request  does  not  obligate  me  InJ 

NAME 
ADDRESS 
STATE. 


21JEWEL’ 


Be  sure  that 
buy  wear  this  .? 

“Hays”  on  the  but 
the  glove  is  cut  fro? 
QUALITY  leather 

PAYMEN 

I  monthly  buys  outright  any  stock  I 
bond.  Purchaser  secures  all  divide I 
Odd  lots  our  specialty  Write  for  select 
list  and  full  particulars  -  FR  E  t 

CHARLES  E  .  VAN  RIPEF 

Member  Consolidated  Stock  E.xchang| 
50  BROAD  ST..  NEW  YORK 


Auto  and  Tractor  Mechanic 
Earn  $100  to  $400  a  Month 

Young  man,  are  you 
mechanically  inclined? 

Come  to  the  Sweeney 
School.  Learn  to  be 
an  expert.  I  teach 
with  tools  not  books. 

Do  the  work  yourself, 
that’s  the  secret  of  the 


SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

>f  pr 
oldie 


;  by  which  6,000 
diers  were  trained  for  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  over  20.000  expert 
mechanics.  Learn  in  a  few  weeks;  no  previous 
experience  necessary. 

PPPP  Write  today  for  illustrated  free  catalog1 
I  If  kb  showing  hundreds  of  pictures  men 
working  in  new  Million  Dollar  Trade  School. 
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aUncoln’s /America  -  by  John  Drinkwater 


Speeds  Deliveries 


' J  'HE  Texas  Company  has  been 
a  user  of  Nash  trucks  for  a 
period  of  years.  The  satisfaction 
these  trucks  have  given  is  best 
evidenced  by  the  repeat  orders  this 
company  has  placed. 


Nash  Hauling  Costs 
Remain  Unusually  Low 

THE  ,fosf  of  operating  a  Nash  truck  remains  urn 
1  usually  low  throughout  the  truck’s  entire  lifetime 

of  service. 

Owners  find  that  the  strong  and  scientific  construction 
of  Nash  trucks  means  a  real  saving  to  them  in  the  de¬ 
pendable  way  they  continue  to  perform,  year  after  year. 

They  find  the  prompt  and  skillful  attention  which  The 
Nash  Motors  Company  through  its  distributors  and 
dealers,  is  prepared  to  supply,  when  the  occasion  does 
require  is  also  a  most  important  factor  in  the  economy 
of  Nash  truck  transportation. 

Hash  Trucks— One'Ton  Chassis,  Two'Ton  Chassis, 

Has ’  "d '  Chassis 


The  Nash  MotoRo 

Manufacturers  of  Passenger  Cars  and 

The  Nash  Motors  Limited,  Toro 
of  Nash  Cars  and  Trucks  for  the  be 


Kenosha,  Wis. 


is  Nash  Quad 


( 'oilier' 
tout 


VALUE  CARS  AT  VOLUME  PRICES 

7n  tin u  .  f  VFT  >  i  n  . 
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IN  LINCOLN’S  AMERICA 


THE  emphasis  of  Lincoln’s  character  is  such  as 
to  provoke  comment  in  the  mind  of  evety  pet 
son  who  comes  into  contact  with  his  histoi>  — 
that  is  to  say,  in  every  American  mind  at  least. 
Here  is  a  positiveness  which  admits  no  negative  re¬ 
action.  About  so  vibrant  a  personality  we  cannot 
be  indifferent;  we  must  either  adore  it  or  resent  it. 
Personality  is  not  to  be  confused  with  political  action 
in  this  matter.  When  Lincoln  was  engaged  in  tne 
struggles  of  his  administration  decisions  so  momen¬ 
tous  were  made  from  day  to  day  that  angiy  tecum 
ination  went  hourly  with  angry  support,  and  men  s 
passions  were  aroused  more  perhaps  by  the  things 
Lincoln  was  doing  than  by  the  thing  he  himself  was 
But  time  has  softened  these  feuds  of  interest,  and 
it  is  only  in  echoes  that  grow  continually  fainter 
that  we  hear  to-day  praise  of  Lincoln  or  his  blame 
because  he  defended  the  Union  on  the  one  hand  oi 
fought  the  Confederacy  on  the  other. 

And  yet  with  the  passing  of  time  and  the  gradua 


By  JOHN  DRINKWATER 

ON  Sunday,  April  9,  1865,  when  the 
photograph  on  this  page  was  taken, 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  but  five  days  to 
live.  On  that  day  came  the  news  of  Lee’s 
surrender  to  Grant;  and  so,  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  sat  for  this  picture,  he  knew  that  his 
long  agony  was  over.  In  this  homely, 
revealing,  magnificent  portrait  of  our 
greatest  citizen  we  see  him  as  he  was,  in 
his  brief  hour  of  victory.  For  Colliers, 
moreover,  the  faithful  dramatist  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  John  Drinkwater,  has  written  hoe 
what  he  has  seen  of  the  survival  of 
Lincoln’s  spirit  in  our  country. 


recession  of  bitterly  loved  causes  ^  the  shadows 
of  history  the  essential  character  of  Lincoln  loses 
nothing  of  its  provocation.  More  and  .more,  it  would 
.ppm  the  necessity  of  forming  some  opinion  about 
th“  min  is  a  necessary  par.  in  the  growth  of  every 
American  mind.  In  my  travels  in  America,  finding 
everywhere  a  hospitality  which  surely  1 no 
can  match,  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  learn 
ing  what  that  opinion  is,  and  in  using  these  I  have 
learned  too  that  the  American  people  has  to-day 
national  asset  for  which  it  would  be  hard,  if  ^im¬ 
possible,  anywhere  to  find  a  parallel.  ?  f 

has  been  gathered  from  every  possible  diversity  ot 
source.  Men  whose  political  gospel  is  of  the  brawm 
est  Republicanism;  Democrats  with  a  Pass^t^l'a 
effective  faith  in  dreams;  business  men  who  y 
plague  on  both  their  houses;  poets,  philosophers,  the 
great  forces  of  sociology  so  magnificently  led  in  this 
country  by  the  women;  from  all  of  them  ***  '"«]  be 
has  come.  In  no  body  of  people  p-haps  couk 
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theless,  in  the  appeal  of  a  man’s  life  when  it  touches 
the  general  mind  a  directness  and  intimacy  which 
no  other  example  can  quite  match.  It  is  this  fact 
which  makes  the  life  of  Christ  the  profoundest  in¬ 
fluence  that  has  ever  touched  the  western  world. 
There  are  saints  whose  lives  pass  by  in  lonely  beauty, 
touchejl  with  a  piety  and  beneficence  that  sweeten 
every  life  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  hermits 
of  character  whose  glory  it  is  to  heal  a  few.  It  is 
but  once  and  again  in  history  that  a  man,  just 
the  simple  integrity  of  his  being,  is  able  to  stir  the 
imagination  of  all  classes  and  point  the  way  by  sheer 
authority  of  character  alone.  Political  eminence  al¬ 
ways  gives  a  man  opportunity  for  this  rarest  kind 
of  service,  but  it  is  an  opportunity  that  is  missed 
with  painful  certainty  again  and  again,  and  if  you 
take  the  whole  history  of  politics  in  modern  west¬ 
ern  civilization  for  six  centui'ies  you  will  find  baiely 
half  a  dozen  men  who,  coming  to  this  kind  of  power, 
have  risen  to  the  height  of  the  argument.  When  we 
come  to  think  of  it  we  realize  that  these  men  are 
rarer  in  the  world’s  achievement  than  the  great  ad¬ 
venturers,  than  the  great  poets  even.  Among  them, 
is  seems  to  me,  Lincoln  stands  in  lonely  and  un¬ 
disputed  eminence. 


Our  Fathers  Spoke  Through  Their  Lives 
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found  so  many-sided  a  conflict  of  political,  social, 
religious,  and  artistic  thought;  but  there  is  one 
reconciling  creed  which  never  fails  them.  They  love 
Lincoln,  and  this  not  with  the  mere  lip  service  of 
hero  worship,  but  with  a  deep  and  personal  devotio  . 


Lincoln’s  Indivisible  Supremacy 


WHEN  I  was  in  Buffalo  I  was  presented  to  an 
old  gentleman  who  had  been  a  telegrapher  in 
the  War  Department  at  Washington  during  the 
Civil  War.  He  remembered  Lincoln  as  a  constan 
visitor.  In  particular,  whenever  there  was  a  death 

sentence  to  be  commuted  the  President  would  intrust 

the  message  to  nobody;  bringing  it  himself  to  the 
office  and  waiting  beside  the  instrument  until  con¬ 
firmation  had  been  received  across  the  wires  from 
the  commanding  officer  in  the  field.  The  story  was 
told  to  a  small  group  of  us,  made  up  of  just  sue 
a  variety  of  men  as  I  have  described,  and  no  one 
showed  the  least  sign  of  surprise.  Of  almost  any 
other  man  such  a  relation,  it  seemed  to  me,  would 
have  produced  some  admiring  exclamation,  but  since 
it  was  told  of  Lincoln  the  magnanimity  and  tender¬ 
ness  were  taken  as  matters  of  course.  For  myself 
I  was  stirred  as  I  am  always  by  the  strangeness  of 
sudden  contact  with  a  figure  of  whom  I  have  always 
thought  of  as  belonging  to  some  heroic  age  of  history. 
But  it  seemed  that  every  American  there  was  quietly 
conscious  that  witness  was  being  borne  to  his  own 
finest  possibilities  of  character.  The  occasion  was 
one  of  those  straws  that  tell  which  way  the  wind 

blows.  ,,  ,,  ,  „ 

The  American  people  no  less  than  others  has 

its  frailties  and  disloyalties  of  temper,  its  un¬ 
certainties  of  standard,  and  in  common  with  the 
world  it  is  apt  to  be  critical  of  its  great  men.  It 
is  a  little  suspicious  always  of  heroic  generosities; 
questioning  motives  out  of  a  not  wholly  satisfactory 
experience  of  its  own  heart.  We  are,  all  of  us, 
like  that;  it  is  a  jealousy  that  is  apt  to  soil  a  little 
our  most  liberal  thought.  But  when  the  American 
people  think  of  Lincoln  its  thought  always  seems  to 
be  splendidly  purged  of  all  such  stain,  and  in  a 
rarely  inspiring  way  Lincoln  becomes  in  the  mind 
of  every  man,  not  a  political  figure  whose  career 
may  be  emulated,  but  an  expression  of  character  such 
r  eh  one  —  -  achieve.  There  is  in  this  man 
ople  a  strangely  messianic  quality 
wfi  ittempt  to  explain.  I  merely  ob¬ 


serve  it.  It  is  a  fortunate  nation  that  can  so  produce 
a  prophet  bred  out  of  its  own  personality  and  power, 
a  prophet  to  whom  it  pays  homage  with  one  accord. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  other  countries  have  not 
heroes  of  their  own  blood  to  serve  them  for  in¬ 
spiration.  But  fortune  commonly  works  not  as  it 
has  done  with  Lincoln.  In  England,  for  example, 
we  have  an  intensely  national  consciousness  which 
is  crystallized  in  a  dozen  great  figures,  and  these 
figures  are  of  two  kinds.  We  have,  on  the  one  han  , 
splendid  men  of  action  such  as  Drake  and  Nelson, 
who  stand  for  all  that  is  excellent  in  chivalry  and 
courage  and  suggest  to  us  that  we  too  have  been  bred 
to  these  virtues.  But  they  hardly  touch  the  subtler 
depths  of  character.  They  are  shining  adventurers 
in  contact  with  the  hurly-burly  of  daily  life  show¬ 
ing  us  what  it  is  to  meet  occasion  with  quick  wits 
and  gallantry.  What  they  did  they  did  finely,  and 
it  does  not  very  much  concern  us  to  inquire  what 
they  were  beyond  this,  which  may,  indeed,  have 
amounted  to  little  enough.  We  praise  them  in  our 
hearts,  but  our  gratitude  would  gam  nothing  by  in¬ 
vesting  them  with  qualities  which  were  at  least  not 
notably  manifested.  They  were,  in  the  full  signifi¬ 
cance  of  a  significant  English  phrase,  good  fellows, 
and  they  and  their  like  have  set  a  standard  which 
in  its  own  kind  has  been  of  immeasurable  value  to 
their  countrymen,  and  yet  they  leave  great  tracks 
of  our  spiritual  desire  untouched.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  our  heroes  of  the  im¬ 
agination,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  and 
their  like  whose  service  to  our  national  character 
is  beyond  telling.  Shelley,  who  called  his  peers  the 
unacknowledged  legislators  of  the  world,  spoke  truly 
also  of  their  exacter  influences  upon  a  race;  and 
the  words  of  these  men  have,  I  think,  done  more 
to  mold  us  for  what  we  may  be  worth  than  any  other 
power  on  earth  whatever.  But  while  those  other 
heroes  lead  us  by  their  actions,  these  nourish  and 
sustain  our  character  by  the  fruits  of  their  medita¬ 
tion  Nelson  heartens  us  by  what  he  did,  Shake¬ 
speare  by  what  he  spoke,  and  neither,  in  the  more 
literal  sense,  by  what  he  was.  And  it  is  here  that 
the  example  of  Lincoln  stands  by  itself.  For  while 
I  do  not  suggest  that  it  is  necessarily  a  higher  thing 
for  a  man  to  achieve  great  popular  influence  by  per¬ 
sonal  manifestation  of  character  than  by  devoted 
action,  and  while  I  am  sure  that  there  is  nothing 
nobler  in  human  affairs  than  the  poet’s  revelation 
to  which  there  is  a  universal  response,  there  is,  never- 


On  Friendship’s  Higher  Plane 


SOME  of  the  more  graphic  and  formal  Lincoln 
stories  seem  to  me  not  to  be  of  very  much  conse¬ 
quence,  since  many  of  them  are  legendary  in 
character  without  having  true  legendary  signifi¬ 
cance.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  Lincoln  gossip 
which  means  a  good  deal.  There  are  still  a  few 
people  living  who  knew  Lincoln  himself  and  to  meet 
one  of  these  is  always  to  be  strangely  thrilled  by 
contact  with  a  world  that  already  belongs  to  the 
heroic  ages.  But  these  meetings  are  necessarily 
rare  and  of  a  romance  that  hardly  seems  to  belong 
to  workaday  things.  The  glamour  of  such  associa¬ 
tion  in  itself  would  seem  to  be  but  a  trick  of  the 
historical  tides  by  which  we  caught  the  light  of  old 
and  far-off  things  while  they  had  yet  not  wholly 
faded  from  living  memory.  There  is  enchantment  in 
all  this,  but  it  might  not  be  supposed  to  affect  a 
whole  national  mind.  The  strange  thing,  however, 
is  to  find  that  almost  every  American  with  whom  one 
speaks,  two  generations  away  from  Lincoln’s  own, 
it  may  be,  talks  of  this  man  as  of  a  personal  inti¬ 
mate.  Young  men  and  women  will  as  often  as  not 
refer  to  him  with  grave  respect  as  Mr.  Lincoln. 
They  will  speak  of  this  or  that  characteristic  or  ac¬ 
tion  without  advancing  authority,  as  though  they 
were  speaking  casually  out  of  their  personal  knowl- 
edge. 

This  inspiration  of  personal  leadership,  while  it 
found  in  Lincoln  the  greatest  example  of  his  and 
perhaps  of  any  modern  time,  was  in  some  measure 
shared  by  others  of  his  own  age.  American  life  just 
at  that  moment  was  rich  in  the  production  of  men 
with  the  gift  of  speaking  through  their  lives  with 
the  weightiest  authority  and  at  the  same  time  with 
the  most  homely  intimacy.  The  authority  and  the 
intimacy  have  lasted.  Now,  as  then,  their  country¬ 
men  listen  to  these  prophets,  but  they  listen  famil¬ 
iarly,  without  constraint  or  fear. 

A  friend  of  mine  the  other  day  was  walking  a  coun¬ 
try  road  in  bad  weather  and  the  talk  turned  to 
overcoats.  His  companion,  an  old  man  who  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  grow  old,  told  him  that  he  had  a  very  good 
rubber  coat  at  home;  adding  that  it  was  the  fellow 
of  one  that,  as  an  assistant  in  a  store,  he  had  sold 
to  John  Brown  just  before  the  Harper’s  Ferry  raid. 
My  American  friend  told  me  of  this  without  elabora¬ 
tion  or  comment,  as  though  he  too  had  known  John 
Brown  very  well,  as  though,  indeed,  everybody  in 
America  had  known  John  Brown  as  a  matter  of 


course.  ,  „  ,  ,  ,  * 

And  so  it  is  with  all  that  middle-century  breed  of 
men,  but  with  Lincoln  above  all.  In  some  subtle 
way  an  American  does  not  seem  to  think  of  hat  ing 
heard  this,  that' or  the  other  thing  about  Lincoln;  he 
has,  as  it  were,  quietly  observed  for  himself  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  this,  or  would  he  be  likely  to  do  that. 


THE  American  nation  has  grown  and  established 
itself  with  a  rapidity  for  which  there  is  no  ex¬ 
ample.  Historical  backgrounds  and  traditional 
instincts,  that  in  other  countries  have  not  defined 
themselves  in  the  people’s  consciousness  until  the 
events  from  which  they  grew  had  receded  into  the 
mists  of  time,  have  been  engendered  in  America  and 
taken  shape  while  their  protagonists  yet  lived.  And 
so  it  is  that  the  American  people  have  the  curious 
privilege  of  relating  their  own  daily  lives  to  the 
lives  of  men  who  are  not  (Continued  on  page  32) 
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The  old  buck  rose  up  and  he  bucked.  He  sailed  up  high  and  he  come  down  stiff,  and  right  away  I  seen  Maricopa  was  rocking  in  the  saddle 
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SO  you  never  hearn  tell  of  Wake-Up  Archie? 
Doggone  his  measly  hide,  he  certainly  had  this 
outfit  by  the  tail  when  him  and  Maricopa  Jim 
was  thinking  serious  thoughts  about  women,  in 
the  shape  of  Nan  Gay. 

Archie  was  a  Quaker  from  Pennsylvania,  and  when 
I  first  saw  him  unsling  his  rope  in  the  corral  there 
he  was  sure  a  picture  of  a  man.  Yes,  sir,  just  as 
sure  as  Nan  Gay  was  a  picture  of  a  lady  that  would 
throw  any  outfit  by  the  heels.  He  was  top  weight 
for  a  puncher — round  one  hundred  and  sixty — and 
good-looking  enough  to  make  a  queen’s  eyes  run  water. 
And  Nan  Gay  was  pretty  enough  to  take  a  king  and 
knock  his  crown  sideways,  and  come  off  clear. 

“What  is  that  new  buster’s  name?”  she  says  to  me 
when  we  was  gazing  on  Archie  for  the  first  time. 

“That  there  is  Archie  Vaughap,”  I  says;  “he  has 
been  throwed  up  here  out  of  Texas  lately,  and  he 
is  a  ridin’  fool  if  there  is  one  in  this  country.” 
“These  Texans  are  too  cocksure  for  me,”  says  Nan. 
“This  one  ain’t,”  I  says.  “He  is  a  Quaker,  and  he 
don’t  swear — not  in  Queen’s  English,  leastwise — and 
he  don’t  believe  in  shooting  irons  between  humans.” 
“Can  he  ride?”  says  Nan,  watching  him. 

“Yes,”  I  says,  “he  is  one  of  them  Texans,  and  he 
shoves  his  boots  clear  through  the  stirrup.  He  can’t 
get  no  insurance.” 

“Well,  he  is  a  single  man,”  says  Nan,  light  and 
careless,  “he  doesn’t  need  insurance.” 

First  along  Archie  didn’t  pay  no  more  attention 
to  Nan  than  if  she  was  cut  and  curled  out  of  pink 
paper;  so  I  thought  he  was  an  old  hand  because  that 
is  sure  the  right  procedure;  but  I  seen  after  a  little 
that  he  didn’t  know  nothing  about  procedui’e;  no 
more  than  a  broncho  knows  the  bit  when  he  is  fresh 
off  them  purple  table-lands. 

This  here  Archie  was  a  dreaming  man.  He  would 
sit  and  watch  them  red-hot  copper-colored  moun¬ 


tains  over  there  on  the  edge  of  the  world  and  sigh 
and  say  nothing. 

“I  should  think  he  was  a  man  out  of  the  petrified 
forest  up  north,”  says  Nan. 

SHE  was  the  kind  of  a  girl  that  has  a  couple  of 
freckles  colliding  alongside  of  the  nose.  A  splat¬ 
ter  of  them  artikettles  is  no  good,  sure,  but  one 
or  two  little  brown  terriers  on  a  good  skin  is  mighty 
engaging;  like  as  if  it  took  the  edge  off  of  perfection, 
don’t  you  reckon?  Sort  of  shoves  a  blind  down  on 
the  sunny  side  of  paradise  so  as  not  to  scare  a  man 
into  thinking  he  has  saw  an  angel. 

I  seen  she  was  interested,  and  next  I  seen  Archie 
casting  sheep’s  eyes  too.  He  used  to  fill  the  olla  on 
the  porch  to  get  a  chance  to  get  a  look  head  on.  He 
was  a  terrier,  fair;  you’re  darn  right  he  was.  And 
he  took  to  playing  with  the  baby — little  Tom — when 
he  could  find  him.  Arch  would  lay  down,  and  they 
would  play  rocking-horse  and  telegraph  pole  together. 
Arch  hoisting  up  his  leg  and  the  kid  climbing  it,  and 
then  Arch  looks  at  Nan,  knowing,  and  smiles.  Ain’t 
there  some  saying  like  “him  that  wipes  the  child’s 
nose  kisses  the  sister’s  cheek”? 

Archie  was  going  on  that  principle,  so  when  I  see 
how  it  was  I  says:  “Nan,  this  here  buster  is  making 
love  to  you,  in  case  she  might  not  have  noticed.” 

“Is  he?”  says  Nan.  “Then  he’s  the  strangest  mor¬ 
tal  to  make  love  that  ever  was,  and  he  had  better 
look  out  for  Maricopa.” 

Well,  say,  there  was  more  truth  than  superstition 
in  that  same  too.  Maricopa  Jim  was  working  for 
the  outfit  at  that  time,  and  he  was  a  constable  into 
the  bargain.  Everybody  knowed  he  was  figuring  to 
tie  up  to  Nan,  and  she  knowed  it  too.  He  wasn’t 
wasting  no  valuable  time  on  little  Tom.  He  was 
one  of  these  blamed  men  that  don’t  take  kindly  to 
competition. 


He  had  been  constable  so  long  he  was  almighty 
handy  with  a  gun,  this  Maricopa.  Yes,  he  would  pat 
his  gun  pocket  on  little  or  no  provocation;  and  he 
was  sure  a  terrier  to  hoboes.  He  would  loaf  around 
among  them  freight  cars,  and  when  he  seen  a  ’bo 
he  would  say:  “I  believe  you  got  a  gun  on  you,  mis¬ 
ter,”  and — bang:  one  less  hobo. 

He  could  sure  dispatch,  Maricopa  could,  and  it  got 
so  them  ’boes  would  sooner  hit  seventy  miles  of  the 
steely  monster  trail  than  take  a  chanct  with  him. 

“There’s  not  much  good  in  a  Quaker  standing  up 
to  Maricopa,”  Nan  allows. 

So  she  made  competition  of  it  from  the  start,  which 
was  all  wrong  of  little  Nan.  But  old  Gay  had  been 
sheriff  before  he  had  turned  cattleman,  and  he  had 
learned  her  that  a  man  who  calculated  to  be  a  man 
and  draw  the  breath  of  life  would  have  to  get  over 
being  gun  shy.  Of  course  we  knowed  this  was 
Archie’s  complaint  in  no  time. 

Well,  Nan  was  right  about  Maricopa.  He  seen 
how  Archie  was  dreaming  those  beautiful  sad  dreams 
about  Nan  Gay,  and  he  got  on  his  peck  directly;  but 
first  along  he  didn’t  say  nothing,  but  let  all  them  bad 
words  slide  up  and  down  his  palate  and  choke  him. 

THEN  one  cold  night,  when  we  was  watching  the 
horse  corral  in  Bloodsucker  Gulch,  Archie  had  a 
dream  about  fifteen  rattlesnakes  that  he  could 
count  all  coiled  up,  and  they  was  all  fixing  to  strike 
when  he  woke  up. 

“Say,”  he  says,  “I  am  all  of  a  sweat,  boys,”  and 
he  went  on  and  told  us  that  waking  up  was  the 
easiest  way  out  of  real  trouble  that  he  knowed. 

Well,  a  lot  of  us  laffed  that  knowed  that  same 
thing,  only  we  was  waiting  for  Archie  to  say  it.  He 
was  just  doggoned  open-eyed  enough  to  say  the  wrong 
thing  about  himself.  You  have  seen  that  brand? 
The  boys  called  him  Wake-Up  Archie  after  that : 


i 


Maricopa  seen  to  it  that  the  name  stuck.  When  we 
was  running  cattle  and  he  would  miss  his  throw, 
somebody  yelled:  “Wake  up,  Archie,”  every  time;  but 
he  knowed  they  was  well-intentioned,  mostly,  and  he 
stayed  with  the  outfit  until  that  business  about  Mari¬ 
copa  and  the  buckskin  come  along. 

This  here  buckskin  was  a  long  while  wild.  We 
had  a  corral  in  the  big  wash  that  fall,  and  I  sat  in¬ 
side  the  gate  all  one  cold  night,  not  daring  to  move 
a  whisker.  This  blamed  buckskin  pranced  clean 
round  the  corral,  but  he  was  too  cute  to  come  in. 
Wild  horses  is  sure  sensitive.  You  may  have  the 
only  patch  of  water  there  is  in  the  county  with  a 
fence  around  it,  but  if  they  sniff  you  they  will  lay 
outside  and  die  of  thirst. 

So  we  judged  we  would  lass’  him  off  the  mesa. 
Lass’ing  horses  off  them  long  table-lands  is  sure 
ruining  to  horseflesh.  Whip  and  spur,  whip  and 
spur,  there  you  go  like  riding  fools,  and  the  horses 
jamming  together  in  front  and  going  like  a  Gulf 
wind.  You  have  to  have  men  with  eyes  like  bullets 
when  them  horse  trails  divides,  and  where  them 
horses  is  fixing  to  plunge  down  and  lose  theirselves. 
Yes,  sir,  they  have  to  be  men  with  heads,  with  that 
flood  of  horses  bearing  down  on  ’em  going  like  a  lick 
of  flame,  fifty  or  sixty  in  a  bunch.  First  you  have 
got  to  make  sure  of  your  own  brand — that’s  always 
on  the  left  thigh— and  then  you’ve  got  to  size  up 
them  animals  and  pick  out,  maybe,  a  four-year-old 
and  maybe  a  five,  .and  let  go  your  riata  when  you 
can’t  see  the  horses’  heads  for  dust;  and  in  one  wink 
they  have  streamed  past,  and  your  eyebrows  is  all 
powdered  white,  and  the  air  is  hot  with  curses,  and 
the  chance  is  gone. 

I  NEVER  had  no  luck  at  that  myself.  I  was  one 
of  them  that  tried  to  see  everything  in  four  sec¬ 
onds,  and  the  consequence  was  I  see  nothing. 
Lass’ing  horses  is  sure  hard  in  this  country. 

You  would  know  what  if  you  had  seen  Archie 
Vaughan  take  in  after  them  horses,  going  down  shale 
slopes  where  it  will  amaze  you  to  see  a  man  sit  his 
horse  in  the  face  of  all  that  adversity,  let  alone  going 
like  the  devil’s  own  whirlwind. 

That  buckskin — he  was  first  away  every  darn  time. 
He  had  rifle  range  sure.  He  was  just  an  eyesight 
of  a  horse  and  a  drift  of  fire  against  th'em  hillsides. 
He  had  been  caught  once,  when  he  was  a  colt,  and 
branded.  We  knowed  that.  But  that  was  when  he 
was  an  infant,  and  we  had  slung  the  noose  around 
what  we  could,  hap¬ 
hazard,  without  no  spe¬ 
cial  horse  i  n  view  to 
stai’t  with.  And  now 
to  lass’  that  son  of 
Satan  again  was  like 
asking  history  to  re¬ 
peat  itself. 

Which  they  say  it 
does,  and  we  got  that 
buckskin  in  the  end. 

And  it  was  Archie’s 
rope  that  stretched  him. 

Well,  we  put  him  into 
pasture,  and  nobody 
seen  much  of  him  for  a 
while  because  the  elec- 
t  i  o  n  was  coming  on. 

But  I  knowed  the  horse 
was  a  bolt  out  of  the 
blue,  to  look  at  him. 

As  I  say,  it  come  on 
toward  election — it  was 
the  season  after  the 
drought — and  the  boys 
come  together  at 
Marco’s  place  and  al¬ 
lowed  it  was  time  some 
one  ran  against  Mari¬ 
copa  for  that  job  of 
constable. 

The  fact  is,  he  was 
extending  the  meaning 
of  the  word  hobo  be¬ 
yond  what  us  fellers 
thought  the  case  would 
warrant.  He  had  shot 
one  or  two,  including 
Jumbo  Jerry’s  brother, 
who  was  all-fired  close 
to  being  citizens. 

So  one  night,  when 
we  was  all  drifting 
down  to  water,  Sam 
Willard  says  to  us: 

“I  allow  Archie  here 
wouV  make  a  good 
cor 


The  boys  luffed,  and  I  seen  my  chance. 

“All  right,”  I  says,  “why  not  put  him  up  on  the 
Republican  ticket?  This  office  has  gone  uncontested 
so  long  that  Republicans  dassent  raise  their  hands 
in  public.” 

So  they  told  old  Arch  to  consider  himself  a 
candidate. 

“No,  boys,”  he  says,  “I  can’t  get  up  that  much 
interest  in  shooting  irons.” 

The  boys  drawed  a  long  face  and  went  away  soft 
and  easy,  and  Maricopa — well,  he  laffed. 

Little  Nan  heard  about  it  too. 

NEXT  night  there  was  Arch  waiting  at  the  corral 
gate  around  sundown,  and  here  she  come  whis¬ 
tling  a  flock  of  turks  behind  her;  and  the  sun 
over  them  forty  red-hot  mountains  shining  in  her  face. 

Arch  took  one  look  at  them  purple-headed  weak¬ 
lings  behind  her,  and  he  seen  a  sick  turk  in  the 
midst  that  the  kid  Tom  had  cut  the  feathers  off 
of  with  them  little  crooked  scissors  Nan  had  for  her 
nails.  You  never  see  nails  pinker’n  whiter’n  hern. 

Arch  says:  “Why,  look  how  that  sick  turk  turns 
up  its  middle  toes.  I  never  knowed  where  that  ex¬ 
pression  turning  up  your  toes  came  from  before.” 

And  quick  as  lightning  she  was  turning  round  and 
saying,  never  looking  quite  square  at  him:  “I  have 
seen  humans  turn  up  their  toes  on  less  provocation 
than  that  turkey  has,  Mr.  Vaughan.” 

Archie  crawled  inside  his  leathers,  and  couldn’t 
think  of  no  fit  rejoinder.  The  sun  got  down  under 
the  mountains,  and  he  seen  she  was  pale  without 
that  red  light.  It  wasn't  scarcely  no  different  from 
dropping  a  ’dobe  brick  on  a  tarantula,  looking  at  it 
from  his  point  of  view.  There  was  scarcely  shakings 
left  of  Wake-Up,  and  he  kicked  his  shadow  loose 
where  it  had  climbed  up  on  Nan,  and  walked  off, 
funeerial. 

“I  ain’t  even  dust  in  her  eye,”  he  says  when  he 
told  me  this  here  circumstance.  “She  has  got  a 
point  in  that  eye  that  will  fair  nail  my  shirt  to  my 
hide,  worse  than  a  white  choya.” 

“Well,”  I  says,  “Archie,  you  know  nothing  grows 
out  here  but  what  it  has  a  prick  or  a  thorn  or  a  fang. 
It’s  a  kind  of  country  that  is  disappointed  in  itself, 

I  reckon,  and  it  takes  it  out  on  humans.  Boy,  you 
run  for  constable.” 

So  a  little  later  Arch  walked  in  on  the  boys  at 
Marco’s  place  and  allowed  he  would  run. 

They  shook  hands  all  round  like  there  was  solemn 
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music  in  the  air,  and  went  off  to  interview  the  con¬ 
stable  as  was. 

“You  tell  this  here  Archie,”  says  Maricopa,  “that 
he  had  better  be  fixin’  to  wake  up  in  a  minute  be¬ 
cause  this  is  sure  real  trouble.” 

So  the  boys  judged  it  might  go  hard  with  Archie 
if  he  won. 

Well,  Archie  ran  and  he  won,  too,  on  account  of 
the  women  flocking  to  the  polls  to  vote  for  a  hand¬ 
some  man — like  I  knowed  they  would. 

It  was  sure  a  punishing  affair,  and  while  the  votes 
was  being  counted  there  was  a  punchers’  fight 
started  in  the  kitchen,  on  account  of  old  Jed  saying 
women  were  humored  too  much,  by  being  given  the 
vote  and  one  thing  and  another.  He  allowed  that  the 
littlest  man  in  the  world  could  lick  the  biggest 
woman,  if  he  really  laid  hiniself  out  to.  Jed  was  the 
littlest  man.  Of  course  he  said  there  was  plenty  of 
men  who  let  theirselves  get  licked  to  keep  out  of 
court.  And  now  here  the  women  had  voted  out  a 
handy  two-gun  constable,  and  put  in  a  picture  of  a 
man. 

Them  punchers  sure  took  on  horrid.  They  come 
out  through  the  wall  of  the  kitchen  like  a  blamed 
centipede — all  feet  and  poison,  and  Maricopa  was 
underneath,  so  he  done  no  damage  to  Arch  that  night. 

But  in  the  morning  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  with  one  pant  leg  clawed  off  on  a  section  of 
barbed  wire,  and  he  says  in  genei'al:  “I  hope  to 
God  the  day  comes  when  you  gentlemen  need  a 
constable.” 

And  people  knowed  enough  to  go  around  him. 

THE  time  come  soon  enough.  There  was  a  penal 
colony  of  Mexicans  mostly  fifteen  miles  away — 
one  of  these  crime  outfits  where  the  prisoners  is 
guarded  by  a  couple  of  men  in  carpet  slippers  with 
toothpicks  for  weapons.  They  used  to  put  that 
bunch  to  work  on  the  roads  and  tell  ’em  please  not 
to  run  away,  because  they  was  prisoners.  Well, 
every  so  often  one  of  ’em  would  decide  that  he  was 
tired  playing  prisoner,  and  he  would  bolt.  Inside  of 
a  week  after  he  was  constable,  Archie  got  a  tele¬ 
gram.  It  seems  this  here  lifer  had  escaped  and  run 
up  the  mountain,  and  they  wanted  Archie  to  bring 
him  back  to  the  men  in  carpet  slippers.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  didn’t  stipulate  no  way  what  shape  the  man 
was  to  be  brought  back  in.  I  allow  it  simply  wanted 
him  accounted  for. 

Archie  and  the  boys  was  at  Marco’s  place  when 

the  telegram  was 
handed  in.  He  took  it 
right  out  of  Nan  Gay’s 
little  fist,  too,  with  just 
a  word  of  thanks. 

“Boys,”  he  says,  “it’s 
Orry  Dunn,  the  feller 
they  got  for  ore  thiev¬ 
ing,  and  he’s  some¬ 
where  on  the  moun¬ 
tain.” 

“Orry  Dunn,”  says  a 
voice  behind,  and  we 
see  Maricopa  standing 
in  the  doorway.  “What 
are  you  going  to  do 
about  it,  Mr.  Vaug¬ 
han?” 

“Why,  I  may  appoint 
you  deputy,  Jim,”  says 
Wake-Up,  soft  and 
easy.  “Ain’t  this  the 
gent  that  has  swore  to 
bounce  a  little  lead  off 
your  tough  hide?” 

“The  same,”  says 
Maricopa.  “As  a  citi¬ 
zen  I  orders  you  to 
bring  him  here,  dead 
or  alive.  My  life  ain’t 
safe  while  that  man  is 
at  large.” 

“Well,  Jim,  you  are 
the  only  two-gun  man 
this  town  has  got  left 
to  brag  about,”  says 
Archie,  “so  I  will  try 
to  preserve  you.” 

“On  second  thoughts,” 
says  Maricopa,  “maybe 
I  will  come  along.” 

He  took  his  gun  out 
of  its  case  and  laid  it 
on  the  counter,  close  to 
Nan  Gay. 

“That  there  child  of 
joy,”  says  he,  “has  con- 
( Continued  on  page  52) 
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leaving  the  nation  flat 


AS  many  as  a  thousand 
visitors  a  day  stream 
in  and  out  of  a  small 
L  rather  bare  room  in 
large,  grimy,  granite  tem- 
ile  down  at  the  foot  of 
{roadway.  Over  the  door¬ 
way  hangs  a  sign: 

Passports 
Western  Europe 
West  Indies 
Latin  America  and 
the  Orient 

With  the  mass  of  these 
visitors  to  the  Passport 
Agency,  who  are  Europeans 
ind  Orientals  returning  to 
;heir  stricken  native  lands, 

>r  innocent  tourists,  or 
equally  innocent  witnesses 
jr  professional  interpreters, 
ive  have  for  the  moment  no 
concern,  any  more  than  the 
morning  newspaper  has  any 
roncern  for  the  doings  of 
the  ninety-and-nine  good 
citizens  who  live  peaceful 
lives  and  never  break  into 
print.  The  object  of  our  in¬ 
quiry  is  a  certain  type  of 
wayward  sheep  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  flock  that  is  straying 

out  of  bounds — the  citizen  who  hoarsely  whispers  his 
intention  to  be  missing  from  our  1920  census.  Also 
from  the  1930  census  and  the  1940. 

You  can  spot  him  early  in  the  crowd  because  he 
unconsciously  betrays  himself  by  a  gesture  of  the 
foot.  The  chief  furnishing  of  the  passport  office  is 
a  long  high  counter  with  no  brass  rail.  The  man 
whose  right  foot  paws  vainly  for  that  missing  rail 
is  our  vagrant  sheep.  Get  into  a  heart-to-heart  talk 
with  him  in  the  corridor  outside  and  he  will  frankly 
confess  that  he  is  disgusted  with  this  Government, 
as  plumb  disgusted  as  was  Huck  Finn’s  pap—  Call 
this  a  gov’ment!  Why,  just  look  at  it  and  see  what 
it’s  like.”  Like  pap,  he  never  means  to  vote  again. 
He’s  going  away  from  here  forever.  He’s 
going  to  leave  the  nation  flat. 

All  the  length  of  Broadway  and  to  the 
last  roadhouse  on  the  way  to  Albany,  you 
can  hear  the  husky  of  voice  eagerly  dis¬ 
cussing  a  new  El  Dorado;  pilgrims  with 
parched  tongues  and  a  dreamy  look  in 
their  eyes  describing  a  magic  city  ot 
bright  lights  off  the  sunny  shores  of 
southern  Florida. 

Great  White  Wayfarers 

OUTHWARD  down  the  Lily  White 
Way  stream  the  brown  derbies,  the 
green  fuzzy  fedoras,  the  plaid  golf 
aps,  the  fur-collared  overcoats,  the  spoit 
ihirts,  the  red  scarfs  with  glittering 
lorseshoe  stick  pins.  The  red-nosed  and 
yellow-fingered  of  Times  Square  ha\  e 
leard  of  a  new  Paris  where  a  guy  with 
i  white  coat  shoves  a  bottle  across  the 
nahogany  and  lets  you  pour  your  own. 

^nd  it  isn’t  embalming  fluid  either. 

Swagger  young  gentlemen  who  own  yel¬ 
low  roadsters  with  lots  of  nickel  plating 
an  the  hood  take  a  look  at  what  once  was 
Rector’s  bar— now  a  pastry  shop— and 
give  the  old  six  the  gas,  stepping  on  er 
toward  the  Custom  House  and  a  pass¬ 
port.  Prominent  ex-members  of  what 
was  once  one  of  the  largest  social  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  world,  the  Madison  Square 
Athletic  Club,  take  a  last  look  at  Diana 
on  the  tower  and  catch  an  express  for 
Bowling  Green.  Disgruntled  youths  who 
used  to  woo  Lady  Luck  in  Broadway  s 
tributary  side  sti’eets  in  the  forties  are 
heading  in  taxicabs  for  Cuba  Libre,  there 
to  play  the  ponies  or  put  their  money  on 
the  red  or  black.  Old  Fourteenth  Street 
is  losing  some  of  its  best-known  charac¬ 
ters,  who  declare  themselves  fed  up  with 
a  country  where  the  chickens  don’t  dare 
wink  at  a  fellow  for  fear  of  being  pinched. 
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All  of  Broadway  knows  that  in  a  certain  El  Dorado 
in  the  Southern  Seas  there’s  always  something  doing, 
even  on  Sundays. 

Sprinkled  among  those  ordinary  folk  with  whom 
we  have  no  concern,  among  the  peace-loving  every¬ 
day  tourists  seeking  mere  sunshine  and  scenery,  the 
little  room  at  the  foot  of  Broadway  counts  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  figures  more  picturesque— the 
tout  who  gave  you  that  bum  steer  on  tanglefoot  at 
the  Aqueduct,  the  accomplished  card  player  you 
met  in  the  smoking  room  of  an  ocean  liner  (stud 
poker  was  his  favorite  and  he  always  had  an  ace 
in  the  hole) ,  the  stout  youth  with  a  cauliflower  ear 
who  used  to  wave  a  towel  over  Slats  Dingbat  at 


Madison  Square,  the  taxi 
driver  who  was  first  to  greet 
you  when  you  got  back 
from  France  in  uniform 
and  knew  no  place  to  buy 
vin  rouge.  The  barber  who 
knew  what  to  do  for  a  black 
eye  is  there,  likewise  a  beak¬ 
nosed  patriarch  who  is  sail¬ 
ing  for  Cuba  to  establish 
himself  anew  under  a  sign 
with  three  large  gilt  balls. 

The  spirituous  folk  of 
Broadway  have  stopped  dis¬ 
cussing  prohibition.  They 
did  so  abruptly,  in  a  way 
characteristically  American. 

We  are  a  volatile  people, 
and  quick  to  adapt  ourselves 
to  changed  conditions.  We 
are  a  sentimental  people, 
dreamers  more  or  less,  and 
we  all  seek  El  Dorado.  The 
practical  idealists  of  Broad¬ 
way — and  of  Broadway’s 
tributaries  all  the  way  to 
San  Francisco’s  Barbary 
Coast — were  quick  to  catch 
at  the  glittering  new  vision. 

The  chorus  of  protest 
changes  to  the  language  of 
poetry  and  art — rhapsodies 
on  Southern  Seas  and  tropic 
nights.  There  can  be  no 
-Havana,  this  winter,  will 
One  is  led  to  suspect,  how- 


“ Let’s  go  fishin’— it’s  wet  in  the  Straits  of  Florida’; 


doubt  about  the  matter- 

rival  the  fame  of  Paris.  - - -  -  „ 

ever,  that  no  reference  is  being  made  to  the  nne 
arts.  The  interest  in  Cuba  Libre  appears  to  dwell 
strongly  on  the  libre. 

A  man  in  a  green  fedora  explained  to  me  m  the 
passport  office  that  the  situation  is  almost  a  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  when  they  set  sail 
for  our  shores  in  search  of  personal  liberty  exactly 
three  hundred  years  ago.  The  descendants  of  these 
pioneers,  he  declared,  are  now  reluctantly  forced 
to  go  on  pilgrimage  again.  He  was  one  himself . 
“McGinnis  is  my  name — glad  to  meetcha.” 

He  was  making  out  a  self-description  demanded 
for  his  passport;  and  after  he  had  filled 
the  blanks  he  asked  me  to  check  it  up. 
He  had  written: 

Brow,  medium;  eyes,  gray;  nose,  broad; 
mouth,  straight;  chin,  round;  complexion, 
fair;  face,  oval. 

I  would  have  made  a  number  of 
changes,  as: 

Brow,  low;  eyes,  bloodshot;  nose,  red; 
mouth,  wabbly;  chin,  stubby;  complex¬ 
ion,  florid;  face,  a  blank. 

The  applicants  for  passports  were 
banked  three  deep  around  the  railless 
counter,  while  bored  clerks,  yawning 
behind  their  hands,  swore  each  citizen  to 
loyalty  to  America,  ending  “S’welp-me 

God!”  ,  x  _ 

“Further,  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  1 
will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  [which  now  has 
eighteen  amendments]  against  all  ene¬ 
mies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
same ;  and  that  I  take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  reservation 
or  purpose  of  evasion.  So  help  me  God.” 

In  search  of  the  most  accurate  figures 
obtainable  upon  the  possible  number  of 
perjurers  who  are  leaving  our  country 
with  a  secret  intention  of  never  return¬ 
ing  to  it  again,  I  obtained  an  interview 
with  the  chief  of  the  Passport  Agency, 
a  capable  official  with  a  quiet  twinkle 
in  his  eyes. 

He  had  no  way  of  telling  if  anybody 
really  meant  to  leave  the  nation  flat,  for 
all  have  to  swear  to  that  oath  of  allegi¬ 
ance.  He  might  have  his  private  sus¬ 
picions,  but  upon  that  his  office  bound 
him  to  secrecy.  He  personally  suspected 
that  some  of  the  applicants  for  pass¬ 
ports  were  peeved  about  something,  but 
he  dared  not  hazard  a  gmss  upon  how 
many.  He  added  that  the  State  Depart 
ment  was  not  ( Continued  on  pa  pc  :>1) 
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kNGEL”  BENSON  owned  a  dog  called  Champ 
who  was  the  friend  of  all  the  world,  or  at 
least  of  that  part  of  it  situated  on  and  about 
the  Campus.  His  official  residence  was  in  the 
back  yard  of  Garland’s,  up  on  York  Street,  whither 
he  had  come  in  Angel’s  freshman  year  as  a  two-year- 
old  bull  terrier;  but  he  took  his  walks  abroad  like 
any  undergraduate,  and  formed  a  habit  of  visiting- 
acquaintances  all  over  the  college,  with  or  without 
his  master.  He  wore  a  big  leather  collar  with  a 
silver  plate  setting  forth  that  “I  am  Angel  Benson  s 
dog,  Champ,”  and  the  class  numerals.  He  had  been 
nicknamed  Champ  in  freshman  year  when  Curly 
Corliss’s  team  had  gone  through  their  entire  season 
without  being  scored  on,  and  it  was  on  that  occasion 
that  the  discovery  had  been  made  that  the  pup  could 
drink  beer — not  only  could,  but  would  with  appar¬ 
ent  relish.  This  had  seemed  an  altogether  pleasant 
fact  to  the  inmates  of  Garland’s  freshman  rooming 
house,  and  Angel  and  Curly  used  to  give  exhibitions 
of  this  characteristic  to  admiring  crowds  at  Billy  s 


and  other  freshman  resorts. 

During  that  first  year  Champ  comported  himself 
very  properly,  as  behooved  a  freshman,  and  ab¬ 
stained  from  demonstrations  of  a  public  nature  be¬ 
yond  his  own  immediate  circle.  He  took  a  prominent 
part,  to  be  sure,  in  the  Washington’s  Birthday  rush, 
and  hurled  himself  at  the  sophomore  fence— the  goal 
of  that  affray — with  the  best  of  them.  But  this  was 
perfectly  permissible,  and  he  was  merely  following 
the  example  of  his  master  and  his  associates.  The 
class  claimed  that  Champ  had  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
winning  the  rush— for  the  event  was  decided  by  a 
counting  of  hands  on  the  fence  rail  at  the  end,  and 
Champ  had  apparently  gone  about  licking  strange 
hands  in  the  midst  of  the  melee,  with  disastrous 
results  for  the  sophomores,  who  had  instinctively 
let  go  to  rub  off  Champ’s  administrations— and  when 
you  let  go  of  the  fence  in  the  middle  of  a  rush  you 
seldom  got  back  to  it!  In  the  spring  too,  on  Omega 
Lambda  Chi  night,  Champ  had  jumped  into  the  base 
drum,  but,  after  all,  that  is  a  night  of  careless  ex¬ 
citement,  and  even  a  freshman  may  be  permitted 
a  lesser  folly. 


BUT  in  sophomore  year,  when  the  class  moved 
to  Crown  Street  and  took  to  spending  its  eve¬ 
nings  at  Mory’s,  the  pleasant  resort  taboo  to 
freshmen,  Champ  began  to  expand.  He  became 
known  to  upper  classmen,  who  showed  an  interest 
in  his  beer-drinking  proclivities,  and  alone  of  his 
class  roamed  at  will  all  over  the  ground  floor  of 
Mory’s  instead  of  confining  bimself  to  the  limits  of 
the  sophomore  room.  It  seemed  incumbent  on  him 
to  adopt  a  definite  course  of  conduct,  and  go  in  for 
one  r  other  extra-curriculum  activity — more  espe- 
r-e  his  one  attempt  to  favor  the  regular 
/ith  his  presence  had  ended  in  complete 
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disaster.  It  seemed  that  the  study  of  Spenser’s 
“Faerie  Queene”  in  sophomore  English,  over  in 
Osborn  Hall,  would  not  be  facilitated  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  on  one  of  the  front  seats  of  a  bull  pup  pant¬ 
ing  forth  his  love  and  admiration  for  the  professor 
with  quivering  tongue.  The  professor  had  been 
quite  short  about  it,  and  Angel  Benson  had  basely 
sided  with  him  to  the  extent  of  a  rapid  removal  ol 
Champ  from  the  room  by  his  collar,  supplemented 
by  the  swiftest  of  kicks  ‘administered  to  his  hind 
quarters.  It  seemed  harsh  to  Champ.  This  place 
was  supposed  to  be  an  institution  of  learning,  was 
it  not,  and  what  kind  of  treatment  was  this  for  an 
ambitious  pup  who  yearned  for  the  refinements  of 
culture  in  the  company  of  his  master? .  However, 
it  seemed  that  there  was  no  place  for  him  in  these 
halls,  and  Champ  cast  about  for  other  spheres  in 
which  to  display  his  activities. 

His  first  impulse,  of  course,  was  to  investigate  his 
master’s  doings  during  those  hours  when  he  was  not 
struggling  with  the  intricacies  of  Spenser’s  “Faerie 
Queene,”  or  another  subject  which  seemed  to  be  called 
"thisdamnphysics.”  But  this  proved  somewhat  un¬ 
satisfactory.  In  the  first  place  Angel  Benson  never 
seemed  to  be  doing  anything  in  particular.  He  sat 
around  in  the  sun  over  on  the  Campus,  and  pulled 
Champ’s  ears  by  the  hour,  while  he  discoursed  on 
frivolous  subjects  with  other  young  men  who  seemed 
to  have  as  little  to  do  as  himself. 

Now,  this  was  all  very  pleasant,  but  it  did  not  get 
you  anywhere.  Champ  used  to  escape  from  these  lazy 
sun-basking  sessions  and  patter  over  to  Elm  Street  in 
front  of  the  post  office  to  tell  Jimmy  about  it.  Jimmy 
was  a  newsboy  of  his  acquaintance — but  Jimmy  was 
unsatisfactory  in  that  he  never  answered  Champ’s 
questions.  Doggone  it,  it  was  hard  on  a  dog  not  to 
be  able  to  make  himself  understood,  even  by  a  man- 
puppy,  hut  there  it  was. 

FINALLY  one  evening  Champ  discovered  some¬ 
thing  about  his  master  which  brought  sorrow  to 
his  heart.  He  would  have  liked  to  share  in  all 
of  his  activities,  whatever  they  might  be,  but  this 
was  too  much.  He  observed  him  early  one  evening 
leaving  the  “Hutch”— where  the  sophomores  lived— 
and  determined  to  follow  him.  Angel  went  over  to 
the  Campus  and  into  a  building  called  Dwight  Hall, 
whose  purposes  were  unknown  to  Champ.  Caution 
based  on  previous  experience  suggested  to  Champ 
that  he  remain  on  the  exterior,  and  he  took  up  a  posi¬ 
tion  under  a  lighted  window  on  the  ground  floor 
where  something  seemed  to  be  about  to  take  place. 
And  then  suddenly  some  one  inside  said  “All  right, 
fellows!”  and  there  burst  upon  Champ]s  amazed  ears 
a  cataract  of  sound  which  set  him  bristling.  Great 
rats,  what  might  this  be?  And  then,  to  complete 
his  discomfort,  the  noise  dwindled  down  to  a  pro¬ 
voking  sound  resembling  the  buzzing  of  a  multitude 
of  bluebottle  flies,  and  he  heard  his  master’s  voice 
raised  in  lugubrious  song— something  about  a  bull¬ 
dog  on  the  bank  and  the  bullfrog  in  the  pool.  .  .  . 

So  that  was  what  his  master  did  with  his  eve¬ 
nings,  was  it,  stand  and  make  hideous  noises,  taking 
the  honorable  name  of  bulldog  in  vain !  Champ  sat 
up  on  his  haunches  and  gave  vent  to  a  dreary  howl 
in  which  he  tried  to  express  his  deep-rooted  disgust, 
at  these  proceedings.  Whereupon  the  sounds  ceased 
very  suddenly  inside,  and  Champ  heard: 

“I  bet  that's  your  mangy  dog,  Benson!” 

Well,  suffering  cats,  what  did  you  know  about 
that?  Mangy  dog!  Champ  barked  uproariously  in 
outraged  anger,  and  his  master  came  to  the  window 
—and  repudiated  him!  Yes,  sir,  repudiated  him. 

“Get  t’hell  out  of  here!”  he  said,  and  threw  some¬ 
thing  at  him  which  proved  to  he  a  copy  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Song  Book,  on  the  cover  of  which  was  written: 
G.  R.  Benson,  University  Glee  Club.  So  that  was 
the  University  Glee  Club,  hey,  and  that  was  Angel’s 
idea  of  doing  somethin-':  for  the  college!  Champ 
snorted  once  or  twice,  worried  the  book  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  departed  from  that  scene. 

It  is  natural  that  he  should  have  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  thereafter  to  Curly  Corliss.  Benson  and  Corliss 


were  roommates,  the  kind  of  roommates  who  stait  in 
together  in  freshman  year  and  go  straight  through 
to  the  end  of  senior  year  without  a  split  or  a  change. 
Champ  was  as  devoted  to  Curly  as  he  was  to  Angel, 
even  though  Curly  had  started  that  ridiculous  beer¬ 
drinking  stunt.  Heaven  knows  Champ  disliked  beer, 
but  it  seemed  to  amuse  his  master  so  much  he  al¬ 
ways  made  a  pretenre  at  enjoying  it  for  his  sake. 
So,  obviously,  when  Angel  failed  him,  Champ  turned 
to  Curly  for  inspiration. 

But  this  was  not  so  simple  either.  Curly  was  al¬ 
ways  busy  in  the  mornings— they  were  all  busy  then 
apparently:  something  to  do  with  recitations  and 
“Biblitt”  and  “dry  cuts”  and  other  incomprehensible 
things— and  in  the  afternoon  Curly  disappeared  en¬ 
tirely.  He  came  back  in  the  middle  of  the  evening, 
yawned  copiously  for  half  an  hour  or  so  while  he 
looked  at  a  book,  and  then  went  to  bed  at  a  very 
early  hour.  This  had  happened  the  year  before  like 
this  in  the  fall,  Champ  remembered,  and  again  in 
the  spring,  and  after  cogitating  over  the  matter 
Champ  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  secret  of  all 
this  must  be  Curly’s  diurnal  disappearances.  He 
took  to  snooping  around  in  odd  places,  following 
Curly’s  scent,  and  finally  he  ran  him  to  earth  one 
afternoon  outside  a  big  brick  building  on  Elm  Street. 
At  one  time  in  his  career  Champ  had  imagined  that 
this  must  be  a  fraternity  house  because  there  wei’e 
Greek  letters  all  over  the  front  of  it,  but  it  seems 
they  meant  Reading  and  Writing  and  Arithmetic, 
or  Football,  Baseball,  Track  and  Crew,  or  something 
like  that — anyway,  it  was  called  the  Gym. 

And,  lo  and  behold,  there  was  Curly,  but  in  the 
funniest  clothes  imaginable.  A  strange  pair  of  pants, 
all  padded  and  laced,  and  a  blue  sweater,  and  a  pair 
of  boots  which  clattered  when  he  moved  around  on 
the  stone  flags  before  the  door.  There  was  a  great 
crowd  of  them  there,  all  dressed  like  Curly,  except 
that  many  of  them  had  strange  leather  things  on 
their  heads,  and  even  down  the  front  of  their  noses. 
This  was  very  strange,  thought  Champ,  and  he  sat 
down  on  the  cui’b  to  await  developments. 

These  materialized  in  the  shape  of  a  street  car 
marked  Special  into  which  these  worthies  scram¬ 
bled,  accompanied  by  a  handful  of  people  in  ordi¬ 
nary  clothes.  The  street  car  set  out  down  York  Street 
and  then  out  Chapel,  and  Champ,  gathering  his  heels 
beneath  him,  set  out  after  it.  It  seemed  that  they 
would  never  stop — way  out  to  the  end  of  Chapel 
Street,  and  then  down  past  the  steam  laundry,  across 
the  marshes,  over  the  bridge,  and  up  the  other  slope 
where  a  wooden  structure  of  some  kind  towered  be¬ 
hind  a  high  wooden  fence  on  the  left.  Here  the  car 
stopped  and  they  all  got  out,  and  Champ,  being  thor¬ 
oughly  intelligent,  pretended  that  he  lived  there  and 
was  not  in  the  least  interested  in  their  doings,  so 
that  he  had  no  trouble  at  all  getting  in. 

AND  when  you  got  inside,  great  cats,  you  went 
under  a  lot  of  beams  and  things  along  a  sort 
'  of  runway,  and  then  you  came  out  on  to  a  field 
with  white  stripes  painted  on  it  at  regular  intervals, 
and  wooden  contraptions  at  each  end,  and  all  around 
wer-e  stands  of  seats,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  seats! 
Champ  was  tremendously  impressed,  and  began  to 
feel  that  here  at  last  he  was  on  the  trail  of  some¬ 
thing  important.  He  nosed  around  for  a  while  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  place,  and  discovered, 
among  other  things,  that  you  could  go  all  the  way 
around  the  field  under  the  seats.  This  was  rather 
pleasant,  thought  Champ,  and  occupied  his  time  until 
proceedings  on  the  field  attracted  his  attention. 

They  were  all  running  around  in  groups,  falling  all 
over  each  other,  and  then  getting  up  to  start  it  all 
over  again.  It  must  be  some  sort  of  a  rush,  Champ 
decided.  Over  at  the  south  end  a  line  of  them  were 
hurling  themselves  at  a  pair  of  pants  stuffed  with 
something  or  other  suspended  from  a  beam  on  a  rope. 
This  struck  Champ  as  being  a  highly  ridiculous  way 
to  spend  an  afternoon,  but  they  seemed  to  be  taking 
it  terribly  seriously.  Up  at  the  north  end  five  or 
six  of  them  were  busily  engaged  in  kicking  a  ball 
over  the  wooden  contraption,  and  Champ  had  to  re¬ 
strain  himself  from  dashing  after  it — it  had  sqch 
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a  tantalizing  way  of  lolloping  about  after  it  struck 
the  ground.  It  was  a  funny  ball,  anyway,  with 
pointed  ends  and  laced  up  the  middle.  In  and  out 
of  this  general  commotion  went  the  people  in  ordi¬ 
nary  clothes,  shouting  out  instructions  and  appar¬ 
ently  working  themselves  up  into  conniptions  over 
the  affair.  Champ  sat  against  the  railing  and  grinned 
broadly  at  them.  Here  was  entertainment  galore 
for  a  brisk  October  afternoon ! 

Then  some  one  blew  a  whistle,  and  most  of  the 
young  men  left  the  field  and  sat  along  the  low  wooden 
bench  against  the  fence  in  the  sun,  draping  them¬ 
selves  in  blue-gray  blankets,  which  made  them  look 
like  Indians,  Champ  thought.  He  had  seen  some 
once  at  a  circus  and  had  enjoyed  them  immensely 
until  they  had  seen  him  and  kicked  him  out  of  the 
tent.  The  people  remaining  on  the  field  were  lining 
up  in  some  sort  of  formation,  apparently  in  opposing 
camps  facing  each  other,  and  Champ  realized  that 
something  important  was  about  to  take  place.  Curly 
was  out  there,  standing  behind  one  of  the  formations, 
chewing  a  blade  of  grass  and  rubbing  his  hands  on 
the  seat  of  his  pants,  and  Champ  prepared  to  observe 
his  doings  especially. 

“Ready,  Varsity?  Ready,  Scrubs?”  said  some  one, 
and  the  party  was  on.  There  was  a  little  fellow 
out  there  with  red  hair  who  popped  up  periodically 
and  rattled  off  a  string  of  numbers  in  a  barking  voice 
until  Champ  itched  to  bark  back  at  him,  only  cau¬ 
tion  forbade.  But  he  wriggled  around  uncomfortably 
on  the  tip  of  his  tail  every  time  it  happened. 

Then  an  event  took  place  which  aroused  Champ  be¬ 
yond  all  discretion.  The  bunch  who  seemed  to  be  called 
Varsity  were  plowing  ahead,  making  a  great  to-do 
about  it,  when  suddenly  the  red-headed  chap  jammed 
the  ball  into  Curly’s  stomach.  It  seemed  a  great 
liberty  to  take,  thought  Champ,  but  Curly  showed 
no  signs  of  resenting  it.  Instead  he  tucked  the 
ball  under  his  arm  and  started  to  dance  and  side¬ 
step  his  way  in  and  out,  with  the  blade  of  grass 
still  between  his  teeth.  Champ  thought  this  was 
quite  splendid,  and  even  barked  a  little  just  to  let 
Curly  know  he  was  with  him.  And  then,  could 
you  beat  it.  Some  one  came  tearing  along  and 
lunged  at  Curly  as  he  went  by,  apparently  trying 
to  grab  him  around  the  legs.  Champ  cast  all  cau- 

t^the  Winds‘  Interfere  with  Curly,  would  he? 
Well, Champ  guessed  not!  Like  an  arrow  from  a  bow 
Champ  hurled  himself  through  the  air  and  fastened 
his  jaws  firmly  in  the  seat  of  the  offender’s  pants 
m  a  desperate  effort  to  prevent  him  from  further 
molesting  Curly. 

FootbaH  practice  came  to  a  stop  right  there,  while 
the  Varsity  sat  down  on  the  ground  and  laughed 
i  hey  pried  Champ  loose  from  the  astonished  Scrub 
and  Curly  recognized  him. 

Why,  its  Champ!”  he  exclaimed.  “Benson’s 

little  deviH”haVe  f°ll0Wed  me  out  here-  Com?  here, 

Thus  Champ  found  his  vocation  and  became  the 
mascot  of  the  team.  He  rode  back  in  the  car  with 
them,  sitting  on  Curly’s  knees,  and  they  taught  him 
to  growl  whenever  anyone  said  “Princeton'7’! 


When  senior  year  came  around  Champ  was  quite 
a  big  dog,  and  very  conscious  of  his  position  in  col¬ 
lege.  He  had  “gone”  Deke  with  Curly  and  Angel 
m  the  first  sophomore  fraternity  elections,  and  had 
sat  solemnly  on  the  throne  beside  Curly  when  the 

latter  presided  over  meetings  of  that  august  body _ 

also  he  claimed  to  be  the  only  pup  who  had  ever  gone 
down  a  “beer  slide.”  But  that  was  in  the  days  of 
his  underclass  dissipations! 

Since  then  he  had  had  his  picture  in  the  papers, 
and  the  conductors  of  all  the  street  cars  plying  be¬ 
tween  the  Campus  and  the  Field  knew  him  intimately. 
He  had  a  new  leather  collar,  presented  to  him  by  the 
Football  Association,  and  a  big  new  silver  plate  on  it 
which  said  “I  am  Champ,  the  Mascot  of  the  Foot¬ 
ball  Team,”  and  then  the  scores  of  all  the  big  games 
in  which  he  had  officiated — all  victories  but  one,  he 
could  proudly  say.  Of  course  officially  he  was  still 
Angel  Benson’s  dog,  and  his  deep-rooted  affection 
or  his  master  had  not  abated,  but  he  was  rarely  seen 
about  with  anyone  but  Corliss— for  Curly  Corliss 
was  now  captain  of  the  football  team,  and  it  was 
up  to  Champ  personally  to  conduct  him  everywhere. 
Aftei  Curly  had  been  safely  seen  to  bed  during  train¬ 
ing  season,  Champ  would  go  off  in  search  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  usually  ending  up  at  Mory’s  in  the  senior  room 
—where  his  name  was  carved  in  big  letters  on  the 
senior  table — but  while  Curly  was  up  and  around 
Champ  seldom  left  his  heels.  If  you  saw  Champ  sit¬ 
ting  somewhere  on  the  Campus,  snoozing  in  the  sun 
it  was  a  safe  surmise  that  Curly  was  not  far  distant.’ 

THIS  supervision  of  Curly  was  shared  by  Champ 
with  his  friend  Jimmy.  Jimmy  had  fewer  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  follow  Curly  around,  but  he  made 
the  most  of  them  when  they  presented  themselves. 
Jimmy  was  a  little  tow-headed  boy,  usually  bare¬ 
footed,  who  thought  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
the  local  police  force,  and  the  Congress  of  these 
United  States  revolved  around  Mr.  Corliss’s  blond 
head.  He  had  always  thought  so,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  than  ever  since  the  night  college  opened,  when 
Mr.  Corliss  had  dragged  him  away  to  safety  from 
under  the  wheels  of  an  approaching  street  car. 

Gee  whiz,  Jimmy  would  never  forget  that!  It  was 
thrilling  enough  having  your  life  saved,  but  to  have 
it  done  for  you  by  the  captain  of  the  football  team 
himself — that  was  a  crowning  glory.  Jimmy’s  devo¬ 
tion  had  sought  expression  in  countless  ways,  and 
Curly  had  been  embarrassed  to  know  what  to  do  with 
this  little  shaver  with  the  blue  eyes,  who  made  him 
more  conspicuous  by  his  silent  individual  worship 
than  any  football  stand  cheering  his  name  could  have 
done.  Finally  one  day  just  before  football  practice 
Curly  caught  Jimmy  out  in  front  of  the  Oval  and 
pulled  his  ears. 

“Want  a  job,  Jimmy-boy?”  he  asked  him 

“Sure  thing,  Mr.  Corliss!”  Jimmy  responded 
eagerly. 

^  !^?,wd  y°U  to  look  after  Champ  out  at  the 
field,  went  on  Curly.  “He’s  getting  too  nosy  these 
days.  He’ll  probably  try  and  bite  some  one  on  the 
Punceton  team!  You  come  out  and  fasten  yourself 
to  ^he  other  end  of  Champ’s  chain,  if  you  like.  .  .  .” 
“Aw,  gee,  Mr.  Corliss,  do  you  mean  it?”  gasped 
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Jimmy.  “I  can  go  to  the  field  every  day — and  see 
the  big  game,  and  all?  Aw,  gee!  .  .  .” 

Jimmy  stood  on  his  head,  right  in  the  middle  of 
Elm  Street!  This  was  too  wonderful  to  contem¬ 
plate.  Mr.  Corliss  was  not  mad  at  him  for  having 
had  to  pull  him  out  from  under  the  street  car,  and 
he  was  to  have  a  real  job  with  the  team,  and  see 
the  big  game— from  the-  side  lines,  just  like  Sid 
Corliss,  Curly’s  older  brother,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  great  ones — gee  whillikens! 

AND  so  at  the  next  football  practice  Champ  sud- 
_  denly  found  himself  anchored  to  Jimmy  on  the 
end  of  a  length  of  very  shiny  chain,  and  very 
nearly  strangled  himself  trying  to  break  the  bond 
which  united  them!  Jimmy  had  his  hands  full  with 
him,  for  the  pup  was  strong  as  they  come,  and  the 
substitutes  had  a  good  laugh  watching  Champ  drag 
Jimmy  up  and  down  the  side  lines.  But  for  all  that 
Jimmy  prevented  Champ  from  breaking  loose  on  to 
the  field  every  time  Curly  started  to  run  with  the 
ball — which  seemed  to  have  become  Champ’s  one  idea 
in  life!  It  was  the  last  week  before  the  Princeton 
game,  and  football  practice  was  a  grim  affair,  but 
everyone  found  time  to  smile  at  Jimmy  and  his  pant¬ 
ing  charge — which  was  probably  what  Captain  Curly 
had  had  in  mind.  Jimmy  was  allowed  to  at¬ 
tend  mass  meetings  in  Alumni  Hall,  and 
his  shrill  little  treble  rose  high  above  the 
booming  barytone  of  the  football  choruses. 
He  knew  the  words  of  all  the  songs — -trust 
Jimmy,  better  than  the  cheer  leaders  proba¬ 
bly — even  the  one  they  used  to  sing  in  fun  at 
Mory’s,  to  Curly’s  great  disgust,  which  went 
as  follows,  with  a  fine  scorn  for  the  deeper 
subtleties  of  rime,  to  say  nothing  of  rhythm : 


On  his  field,  with  his  shield,  “never  yield," 
Comes  our  gallant  captain  Curly  Corliss, 
Curly  Corliss; 

See  him  dash,  see  him  crash, 

To  the  goal  posts  like  a  ramrod,  a  ramrod! 
Every  stride  of  his  side  means  a  ride 
Of  the  leather  to  the  Princeton  goal,  the 
Princeton  goal. 

Every  time  that  he  goes 
Every  man  in  college  knows 
A  score  is  sure!  Oh — 

Curly  Corliss,  Curly  Corliss, 

He  will  leave  old  Princeton  scoreless! 

He  won’t  stop,  see  them  drop 
Right  and  left  like  toys! 

That’s  the  sign — ain’t  he  fine. 

Plowing  through  the  line? 

Twenty  yards,  thirty  yards,  forty  yards, 
SCORE! 

Our  Curly  Corliss! 

Jimmy  thought  this  was  a  splendid  song, 
and  could  never  ( Continued  on  page  24) 


Aw,  gee,-  said  Jimmy.  “The  pup  broke 
away— an’  I  got  run  over— an’  we’re  going 
to  win  the  game,  ain’t  we,  Mr.  Corliss  ?  ” 
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returned  doughboys  making  good 

Employers  in  All  Parts  of  Country  Report  Favorably  on  America’s  Four  Million 


WHAT  did  the  war 
do  to  America’s 
soldiers?  What 
has  been  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  war  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  our 
great  army?  Have  they 
doffed  the  uniform  better 
fitted  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  with  increased 
efficiency  and  a  higher 

sense  of  responsibility?  Or 

did  their  experience  lessen 
their  worth  to  themselves, 
their  families,  their  State, 
and  the  nation?  In  other 
words,  was  the  war  expe¬ 
rience  a  good  thing  or  a 
bad  thing  for  our  young 
men  and,  through  them, 
for  our  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  civic  progress? 

Both  sides  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  have  been  argued 
ably.  Many  employers 
have  declared  that  good 
men  were  “ruined”  by  war. 

Others  have  asserted  with 
equal  positiveness  that  the 
value  of  their  men  has 
been  increased  immeasur¬ 
ably  by  their  war  experi-  .  ,  .. 

ence  'Practically  all  who  have  given  study  to  the 
subject  agree  that  in  many  cases  men  have  returned 
from  the  field  of  war  to  the  pursuits  of  peace  with 
a  feeling  of  restlessness.  Some  students  have  ana- 
zed  this  restlessness,  found  its  cause,  and  a  en 
ms  to  cure  it.  Others  have  dismissed  the  subject 
,)A  declaring  that  the  spirit  of  restlessness  had  made 
their  men  of  little  or  no  value  to  them,  and  have 
seen  these  restless  ones  move  from  one  position  to 
another,  and  finally  leave  their  service. 

Restlessness,  per  se,  is  not  a  fault.  On  the  co 
tvnrv  restlessness  born  of  ambition  ever  has  been 
Z  ever wiR  he  a  spur  to  the  industries.  This  spirit 
has  been  the  foundation  of  all  great  achievements, 
for  it  has  caused  men  the  world  over  to  be  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  anything  less  than  perfection  as  near  as 
was  possible  for  humankind  to  attain  that  goal. 

Ambitious,  Aggressive,  Loyal 

TN  making  a  study  of  this  subject,  I  invoked  the 
I  aid  of  a  number  of  employers  of  former  soldieis. 

■*"  asked  them  to  state  frankly  their  opinion,  founded 
on  their  own  observation  and  that  of  their  subordi¬ 
nate  officers,  of  the  improvement  or  impairment 
noted  among  their  employees  who  were  m  the  army 
_ s0  far  as  concerned  their  initiative,  aggressive¬ 
ness  productivity,  loyalty,  and  general  ability. 

This  request  was  made  of  employers  whose  busi¬ 
nesses  and  occupations  covered  the  world  of  indus¬ 
try  and  commerce,  in  order  that  the  effect  of  mili¬ 
tary  service  on  men  of  all 
classes  and  occupations  might 
be  ascertained. 

The  replies  received  furnish 
considerable  food  for  thought. 

Publishers  of  newspapers  gener¬ 
ally  agree  that  their  employees 
were  benefited  greatly  in  all  re¬ 
spects  as  a  result  of  military 
service.  They  all  mention  that 
some  of  their  men  exhibit  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  restlessness,  and  in  a  few 
instances  this  restlessness  has 
caused  the  men  to  seek  employ¬ 
ment  elsewhere.  One  editor 
found  his  men  lazy,  and  upon 
investigation  was  told  by  these 
indifferent  ones  “that  every  one- 
man  job  in  the  army  was 
handled  by  ten  men,  and 
added  that  “the  natural  ^result 
was 
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Another  editor  dismisses  the  subject  by  stating 
that  the  army  developed  the  characteristics  eir 
met  exhibited  previous  to  entering  the  service. 

In  general,  ihe  editors  and  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers  agree  that  they,  as  well  as  their  employee-, 
are  gainers  as  a  result  of  the  military  experience  of 
their  men.  They  might  have  written  jointly  the 
statement  of  theeditor  of  one  of  the  great  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country,  who  said: 

“I  have  noticed  a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
men  with  respect  to  initiative,  aggressiveness,  a  d 

general  ability.  Their  experience  m  the  military 
service  -has  been  highly  productive  of  excellen  re¬ 
sults.  Not  only  we  but  the  men  themselves  feel 
that  they  are  better  citizens  and  better  men  physi 
caffy,  mentally,  and  morally,  by  reason  of  their  mih- 

ta  A  larged  publishing  house  voices  the  same  belief, 

de“There’is  no  doubt  that,  without  exception  the  re¬ 
sults  were  beneficial  alike  to  the  individual  and  to  us, 

A  New  York  bank  finds  that  a  majority  of  its  em¬ 
ployees  “have  rendered  satisfactory  service  since 
their  return.”  It  notes  that  some  of  its  employees 
returned  with  an  impression  of  their  own  valu  , 
which  the  bank  did  not  share,  the  statement  being 
“The  younger  people  came  back  to  us  wi 


marked  development  and 
maturity  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  army,  and 
it  doubly  increased  their 
value  to  us. 

“A  small  percentage  of 
these  men  returned  with 
an  impression  of  their 
value  to  us,  which  was 
impossible  for  us  to  geu 
in  a  practical  way,  and 

eventually  terminated  their 
employment  here.” 

One  of  the  great  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  says  of 
its  employees: 

“They  were  rather  boy¬ 
ish  then  and  appear  man¬ 
lier  now.  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  these  men  are 
ambitious  and  that  they 
are  more  aggressive  than 
they  formerly  were — more 
serious  in  their  attitude 
toward  the  future. 

A  fire  insurance  com¬ 
pany  makes  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  statement,  but  adds 
that  “there  is,  however, 
apparent  a  spirit  of  rest¬ 
lessness  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  and  we  are  afraid 
that  the  improvement  is  largely  offset  by  this  latter 

'^Thfhead  of  a  great  department  store  \S 

astic  over  the  benefits  his  employees  derived  from 

the  service,  as  will  be  seen  by  his  statement. 

!‘My  opinion  is  that  the  time  spent  in  the  army  h 
had  a  tendency  to  improve  the  morale  of  «u 
turned  men.  There  are  a  few  whose  army  exp 
See  has  impaired  rather  than  improved  their 
efficiency  The  greater  number,  however,  show  _ 
decided1 ’improvement  and 

their  ardor  for  work.  Productivity  still  normal 
though  they  are  more  alert  in  their  actions  and  de¬ 
cidedly  keener  in  discharging  their  duties.  It  basn 
been  perceptible  to  me  that  any  of  them  have  devel¬ 
oped  the  characteristic  of  intuitiveness  However, 
their  work  is  well  done,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
in  a  spirit  of  cheerful  loyalty.  I  should  say  that,  on 
Se  whole,  the  general  ability  of !  all  out ■return^ men 
has  increased,  and  is  more  marked  than  ever  bet  . 
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“Physique  100  Per  Cent  Better 

HAT  the  numerous  class  included  in  the  general 
“railroad  men”  returned  ^  their  employers 
P  with  increased  value  is  apparent  from  the i  rep 

of  the  transportation  rSeaSg  1 000  cm- 
be  cited  as  typical.  One,  speaKing 

"'iSf  speaking,  there  has  been  improvement 

*”  a"  "f  the  re5peCtS  Another,  with  reference  to  ap- 
proximately  9,000  men,  writes: 
“They  are  fully  as  efficient  as 
when  they  entered  military  serv¬ 
ice,  if  not  more  so.” 

The  employees  of  two  chain- 
store  companies  form  the  basis 
of  almost  identical  conclusions 
by  their  respective  employers, 
one  of  whom  says: 

“The  character  and  ability  ot 
the  returned  men  seem  to  be  im¬ 
proved,  and  of  course  their 
physique  is  100  per  cent  better. 
The  other  asserts  that: 
“Generally  speaking,  we 
should  say  that  service  in  the 
army  or  navy  gave  to  these  men 
an  added  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  work  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  in.  Of  course  there  were 
a  limited  number  of  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule,  but,  balanc¬ 
ing  those  exceptions,  were  a  very 
large  number  of  cases  where 
we  found  the  returned  soldiers 
or  sailors  tenfold  better  men. 
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"I  m  not  used  to  this.  Every  one-man  job  in  the  army  was  handled  by  ten  men” 


February  14,  1920 

Analysis  in  the  world  of  automobile 
construction  compels  the  conviction  that 
the  vast  majority  of  men  in  that  indus¬ 
try  were  immensely  benefited.  One  au¬ 
tomobile  maker  says  of  some  three 
thousand  men: 

“About  90  per  cent  show  increased  in¬ 
itiative,  progressiveness,  and  produc¬ 
tiveness.” 

Another  declares: 

“The  experience  in  the  army  must 
have  proved  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  the 
returned  soldiers  are  better  workers, 
more  reliable,  and  not  so  much  inclined 
to  lay  off  as  was  formerly  the  case.” 

(This  contrasts  sharply  with  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  editor  whose  men  grew 
lazy  in  the  service.) 

One  company  which  employs  but  few 
men  who  are  not  citizens  and  on  whose 
pay  roll  there  are  approximately  2,000 
former  soldiers  at  this  time,  says: 

“We  believe  that  the  majority  of 
these  men  are  better  citizens  and  better 
employees  than  they  were  previous  to 
their  military  service.  It  was  difficult 
for  them  to  readjust  themselves  to  fac¬ 
tory  life  and  conditions,  largely  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  long  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  they  had  had  out  of  doors.” 

Another  maker  mentions  the  stirring 
of  ambition,  as  a  result  of  war  experi¬ 
ence,  when  he  declares: 

“The  men  are  as  a  rule  in  better 
physical  condition  than  when  they  left 
our  employ.  Most  of  them  now  show 
more  initiative  and  ambition  to  better 
their  condition,  and  they  take  a  broader 
view  of  things.  We  believe  that  their 
army  training  will  aid  them  in  becoming  better 
American  citizens.  We  note  among  the  foreign-born, 
especially  those  who,  prior  to  entering  the  military 
service,  did  common,  unskilled  work,  a  desire  to  take 
up  a  better  grade  of  work  than  that  which  appar¬ 
ently  satisfied  them  previous  to  entering  the  service.” 

The  manufacturers  of  a  widely  used  car  draw  the 
line  distinctly  between  the  resident  employee  (the 
home  builder  in  his  community)  and  the  transient 
worker,  or  floater.  Certainly  one  is  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  army  service  was  beneficial  to  the 
employees  when  we  read: 

“We  are  frank  to  say  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  the  characteristics  in  these  men  which 
are  reported  to  exist  elsewhere.  Most  of  them  seem 
to  be  glad  to  get  back  and  to  take  up  their  former 
duties  and  without  any  special  indications  of  rest¬ 
lessness  or  inability  to  take  up  their  former  routine. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  felt  that  they  had  a 
broader  viewpoint,  were  more  subject  to  reason  and 
less  to  prejudice,  and  had  possibly  an  increased  am¬ 
bition  to  qualify  for  a  higher  grade  of  work.  There 
is  a  broad  distinction  between  the  man  who  feels 
that  he  belongs  in  the  community,  and  shapes  his 
life  on  that  basis,  and  the  one  who  is  continually 
drifting  from  place  to  place.  The  percentage  of 
these  two  classes  is  about  the  same,  among  the  re¬ 
turned  soldiers,  as  existed  previous  to  the  war.  We 
have  had  the  impression  many  times  that  much  of 
the  matter  which  has  been  published  regarding  the 
characteristics  of  the  returned  soldier  is  based  on 
the  transient  type  rather  than  the  other.  Too  many 
employers  do  not  carry  statistics  or  information 
■\vhich  enables  them  to  make  the  distinction. ” 

Factory  Work  Becomes  Monotonous 

ONE  dissenting  opinion  was  expressed  by  the 
manufacturer  of  a  well-known  passenger  car, 
who  seems  to  think  army  service  was  at  least 
not  generally  beneficial,  for  he  says: 

“I  have  given  considerable  thought  to  the  question 
and  have  consulted  with  a  number  of  our  executives, 
who  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  returned  men, 
and  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  army  life  has 
had  a  tendency  to  affect  the  efficiency  of  most  of 
these  men.  They  are  not  content  with  the  monot¬ 
ony  of  factory  work,  and  seem  restless  when  put  at 
confining  and  regular  routine. 

^  wish  further  to  advise  that  men  who  have  re¬ 
sponsibilities  generally  measure  up  to  them  and 
prove  capable  and  efficient.  These,  I  believe,  are  the 
on  y  exceptions.  And  I  may  add  that  my  own  ob¬ 
servation  coincides  with  the  general  impression  of 
the  executives.” 

The  majority  opinion  of  automobile  makers  is  held 
also  by  the  producer  of  automobile  tires,  whose  de¬ 
light  over  the  quality  of  work  his  returned  soldier 
employees  do,  as  compared  to  that  performed  by 


“war  substitutes”  probably  prevented  analysis  into 
the  quality  of  work  his  present  employees  rendered 
before  the  war,  but  the  inference  is  plain  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  war  service  was  helpful;  he  says: 

“We  feel  that  the  men  who  have  returned  from  the 
service  are  doing- very  good  work,  and,  putting  them 
alongside  the  type  of  men  we  have  had  to  put  up 
with  for  the  last  two  years,  we  wish  to  say  there  is 
absolutely  no  comparison.” 

Fitting  the  Man  to  the  Job 

ONE  of  the  most  widely  known  institutions  in 
America,  and  noted  for  a  wonderful  organiza¬ 
tion,  realized  that  to  keep  “efficiency  books”  on 
all  of  their  returned  employees  would  be  a  stupendous 
task,  for  they  furnished  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  men  for  the  service.  That  they  might,  however, 
determine  for  themselves  the  question  now  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  they  started  a  close  follow-up  system  on  300 


TO-DAY  more  of  our 
prominent  families  are 
represented  in  politics 
through  their  women  than 
through  their  men.  That’s 
something  to  think  about, 
isn’t  it? 

While  some  of  our  fine 
gentlemen  have  been  wav¬ 
ing  aside  offices,  and  de¬ 
claring  that  politics  was 
so  “rotten”  that  it  was  no 
longer  a  gentleman’s  busi¬ 
ness,  their  wives  and 
daughters  have  suddenly 
been  deciding  that  it  most 
emphatically  was  a  lady’s.  I’ve  talked  to  people 
who  know,  and  they  say  that  the  condition  is  the 
same  all  over  the  country.  Social  leaders  are  as 
thick  as  gooseberries  in  every  local  campaign.  And 
they  fill  the  little  jobs  as  well  as  the  big  ones. 

A  prominent  woman  politician  told  me  that  one 
of  her  most  successful  and  democratic  district  cap¬ 
tains  bore  a  dazzling  name.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  girl 
descended  from  one  of  our  great  men,  watched  at 
the  polls  from  five  in  the  morning  until  six  at  night 
in  a  difficult  East  Side  district  during  the  recent 
election  in  New  York  City.  And  these  cases  are 
fairly  typical  of  what  is  being  approved  among  the 
socially  sanctified.  Yet  only  a  decade  ago  such 
women  vrouid  have  become  almost  declassee  for 
doing  things  not  one-half  so  public  and  radical. 

For  instance,  ten  years  ago  Grace  W - ,  another 


of  their  men.  Their  analysis  of  this 
record  shows  that  52  per  cent  were 
more  efficient  when  they  returned  from 
the  service,  the  degree  of  proficiency 
not  being  given.  It  was  found  that  a 
percentage  slightly  less  than  half  were 
of  approximately  the  same  worth,  while 
there  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  fif¬ 
teen  to  eighteen  men  whose  restlessness 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  settle 
down  to  regular  routine  work.  This  in¬ 
stitution,  however,  exhibiting  here  one 
of  the  characteristics  which  has  made 
it  the  success  it  is,  found  a  way  out.  It 
shifted  the  restless  men  about  until 
each  man  found  the  job  that  seemed 
to  suit  him.  Everyone  now  is  giving 
good  service. 

Another  concern  of  a  similar  kind 
declares  that: 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  the  general 
superintendent,  departmental  superin¬ 
tendents,  and  foremen  that  employees 
who  served  in  the  army  are  better  men 
for  their  experience,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  employer  we  believe 
they  are  more  efficient  and  punctual, 
more  ambitious  and  better  workers  in 
every  respect  than  they  were  previous 
to  entering  the  service.  Another  fea¬ 
ture  about  these  returned  soldiers  that 
is  particularly  noticeable  is  that  they 
present  a  better  physical  appearance. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  physical 
training  and  personal  hygiene  have  had 
a  most  beneficial  effect.” 

A  great  manufacturer,  whose  product 
is  sold  the  world  around,  seems  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  military  service  was  harmful 
to  his  men,  for  in  his  behalf  it  is  declared: 

“Generally  speaking,  we  found  that  during  the 
first  few  months  it  was  very  hard  for  the  men  who 
went  into  the  army  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  old 
conditions.  A  great  many  were  very  dissatisfied 
with  their  work,  and  there  was  a  tendency  among 
them  to  go  to  other  factories,  not  being  satisfied 
with  their  old  positions. 

“No  doubt  in  some  cases  the  training  received  in 
the  army  was  of  benefit  to  the  men,  but  we  question 
whether  this  was  true  as  a  whole.” 

Another  great  manufacturing  establishment,  which 
has  long  been  noted  for  its  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
its  employees  and  whose  product  is  in  daily  use 
wherever  people  live,  finds  great  benefit  has  accrued 
to  the  employees.  It  mentions  the  spirit  of  rest¬ 
lessness  and  an  impatience  at  delay — an  impatience 
well  characterized  by  the  soldier’s  phrase:  “Let’s 
go!”  Some  of  the  employees,  it  declares,  have 
come  back  tainted  or  spoiled,  ( Continued  on  page  26) 


TO  THINK 

girl  I  know,  came  to  New 
York  with  her  mother. 
They  were  progressive 
people  from  California. 

Grace  talked  well,  and, 
falling  among  some  suf¬ 
fragists,  she  was  asked  to 
speak  at  a  dinner  given  in 
honor  of  the  memory  of 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 
But  her  mother’s  broad¬ 
mindedness  did  not  extend 
far  enough  to  permit  that. 

“People  will  think  you 
are  a  little  odd  and  differ¬ 
ent  ‘f  you  begin  going  in 
for  causes,”  she  told  her  daughter. 

So  when  Grace  did  talk  politics  at  a  small,  select 
meeting  she  wore  a  picture  hat  and  a  bunch  of 
orchids  in  order  to  make  evident  to  the  gentlemen 
her  whole-hearted  femininity;  and  here  is  a  sample 
of  what  she  said.  It  is  part  of  a  speech  printed  in 
the  newspapers,  and  much  acclaimed  and  admired: 

“We  are  willing  to  let  men  run  the  government, 
but  don’t  deny  us  just  a  little  influence.  That  is  all 
we  ask.” 

And  that  was  only  ten  years  ago! 

Grace  and  her  mother  laughed  tears  the  other 
day  over  that  renunciatory  speech  of  hers.  Since 
then  she  has  spoken  on  the  public  stage  and  on 
many  sorts  of  platforms.  She  has  walked  in  suf¬ 
frage  parades,  and  she  has  voted — and  so  has  her 
mother!  ( Contiv, ,  d  on  page  26) 


TOO  REFINED 
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THE  PATH  OF  GOLD 

By  WILLIAM  ALMON  WOLFF 
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The  Story — Stephen  Thayer  grew  up  in  the  belief  that  he  was  a  rich  man  s 
son  When  his  father  died,  however,  no  money  remained.  Business  had  not 
attracted  Stephen.  For  his  father’s  sake  Martin  Flood,  industrial  colossus, 
offers  him  a  career.  Thayer  is  negligent;  angers  Flood,  finally,  to  the  point 
of  dismissing  him.  Flood  gives  him  a  last  chance  and  sends  him  to  Haiti 
as  director  general  of  the  Federal  Railways.  Thayer  lands,  full  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  to  find  none  of  the  romance  he  expects  and  a  hopeless  task  before 
him,  since  the  railway  is  bankrupt.  Though  everyone  expects  him  to  fail 
and  go  home,  he  determines  to  surprise  everyone,  including  himself. 
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“Drop  that  crop!”  she 
commanded.  “I  U  stop 
them.  Hold  your  dog!” 
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III 

THAYER  drank  his  coffee,  after  his  first 
Haitian  dinner,  on  the  veranda  of  the  house 
Barrett  shared  with  Hammond,  the  sewing 
machine  man,  and  Vassall  manager  of  the 
local  branch  of  a  London  house  Mike,  the  ball ^  ter¬ 
rier  who  had  been  an  honored  guest,  slept  at  his 
feet’  disturbed,  now  and  then,  by  odd  nightmares 
that'  set  him  to  growling.  All  lour  men  smoked 
cigars;  with  the  departure  of  the  negro  who  ha 
served  the  dinner  a  certain  constraint  that  Thayer 

Ahe  ho^:  waf  high  on  the  hill  that  rose  beyond 

the  Champ  de  Mars.  Thayer,  looking  out,  saw  city 
and  bay  spread  out  before  him,  as  ^  a  panorama. 
The  prospect  was  amazingly  beautiful,  it  justihe  , 
and  more  than  justified,  all  that  he  had  felt  early 
that  morning.  Moonlight  lay  over  the  scene;  in  it 
the  fronds  of  the  palms  looked  fuller;  everything 
was  softened.  The  vivid  harshness  that  had  repelled 
him  a  little  in  the  glare  of  the  noon  sun  was  gone 
Something  of  the  feeling  with  which  he  had  stepped 

ashore  stirred  in  him  again.  _ 

“Any  word  from  Henri  Petion?  Vassall  asked. 

Hammond  laughed. 

“The  President  is  going  to  announce  the  total 
defeat  of  Ferrand  to-morrow,”  be  said  ‘  There  is 
to  be  a  special  Mass  in  the  Cathedral,  and  a  Te 
Deum_if  Petion  pays  for  them!  I ^guess  be  will; 
Just  when  is  the  Panama  due,  northbound,  Fred . 

“Let’s  see— this  is  Wednesday,  „  said  Barrett. 
“Friday.  Yes — she’ll  get  in  Friday.” 

“You  think  Petion  will  go  north  with  her.  said 

V  -Yes’  He’s  afraid  of  Ferrand.  He  knows  Henri 
hasn’t  a  chance— and  probably  won’t  even  put  up  a 
fight.  The  troops  haven’t  been  paid  for  months, 
and  Rodman  refused  to  release  that  last  ship¬ 
load  of  ammunition  until  he  was  paid.  He  s  finan¬ 
cing  Ferrand’s  revolution,  isn’t  he?” 

mt  SUPPOSE  so,”  said  Vassall.  “I  think  he  beat 
I  the  Huns  to  it.”  He  smiled  as  he  turned  to 
M  Thayer.  “Hope  you’re  not  neutral,  Thayer! 
We  didn’t  like  Germans  much  down  here  even  be¬ 
fore  Louvain  and  the  other  recent  events.  We’ve 
seen  too  much  of  their  peaceful  penetration.” 

“I’m  not  awfully  neutral,”  said  Thayer.  Just 

what’s  their  game  here,  though?” 

“T  ful  penetration!”  Hammond  sneered. 

nance  a  revolution— give  some  brigand 
1  a  hundred  thousand  in  cash  and  take 
bonds  in  return.  They’re  no  good— the 

<S( 


bonds.  But  after  Europe’s  through  fighting  there  11 
be  a  reckoning  here— and  that’s  what  these  German 
trade  pirates  and  crooked  Americans  like  Rodman 
who’s  hand  in  glove  with  them,  count  on.  Well 
have  to  straighten  out  Haitian  finances  or  e ^se 
wink  while  England  or  France  slips  past  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  do  it.  That  goes,  even  if  Mr  Biyan 
doesn’t  want  to  turn  the  State  Department  into  a 

debt-collecting  agency— in  which  Bryan  is  smarter 

than  some  folk  at  home  think.  And— oh,  it  makes 
us  sick  to  think  that  this  chap  Rodman,  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  is  the  worst  of  the  lot.”  _ 

“It  hurts  all  of  us  who  are  trying  to  do  straight 
business,”  said  Barrett.  “You  can’t  blame  the 
Haitians  for  hating  and  fearing  foreigners  as 

th  Thayer  asked  few  questions  that  night.  But  he 
learned  a  good  deal  about  the  corruption  of  the 

native  government.  . 

“All  these  negroes  regard  the  presidency  as,  a 
chance  to  make  a  fortune,”  said  Barrett.  They  ve 
no  idea,  in  the  main,  of  real  patnotism-although 
they  harp  upon  that  string  constantly,  and  appeal 
to  it  when  they  want  to  keep  foreigners  out  We 
can’t  own  land— we  can’t  engage  in  business  of  any 
sort,  except  under  almost  impossible  restrictions. 
There  are  youngsters  who  feel  differently  boys 
who’ve  been  educated  in  France,  and  have  some  con¬ 
ception  of  real  patriotism  and  public  spirit.  But 
they  can’t  seem  to  make  headway  against  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  the  superstition  that  give  the  rascals 

their  hold  on  the  people.”  ,  „ 

“Of  course,  I’m  interested  m  the  railway  problem, 

Thayer  said,  tentatively. 

The  others  exchanged  glances,  and  Thayer  flushed 
as  he  saw  what  was  in  their  minds. 

“It  looks  to  me  as  if  they’d  stacked  the  caids 
against  you,  somehow,  Thayer,”  said  Hammond. 
“That  road  needs  money  to  give  it  a  chance.  1  e  - 
retically  it  ought  to  be  highly  profitable  But  as 
matters  are— well,  you’ve  no  rolling  stock  fit  to  look 
at  Brainerd  can’t  collect  half  the  freight  revenue 
he’s  earned.  And  the  roadbed’s  washed  out  in  halt 

a  dozen  places  after  every  rain. 

“I’m  going  to  see  for  myself,  said  Thayer. 
“Brainerd  ought  to  get  in  to-morrow,  you  say, 

B3rrGtt?,>  i 

“Yes _ but  if  you’re  planning  to  go  out  over  the 

line  you’d  better  wait  here  until  this  revolutions 
over.  St.  Marc  and  Gonaives ,  will  be  in  the  center 
of  any  fighting  there  may  be.” 

“I’ll  see,”  said  Thayer. 


“You  can  cable  New  York  to-morrow,  as  far  as 
that  goes,”  said  Barrett.  “You  must  know  now  that 
unless  they’re  willing  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  you 
might  as  well  go  home  on  the  Panama. 

“I  won’t  do  that,  anyway,”  said  Thayer,  rather 
grimlv.  They  didn’t  know  about  Flood’s  letter.  He 
had  it  still;  he  had  begun  to  tear  it,  but  some  im¬ 
pulse  he  hadn’t,  at  the  moment,  fully  understood 
had  made  him  check  himself. 

THERE  was  an  old  piano  in  the  big,  bare  living 
room.  Thayer,  preparing  to  go  home  to  his 
hotel,  sat  down  for  a  moment;  played  a  snatch 
from  the  musical  show  that  had  been  the  season  s 
hit  in  New  York.  At  once  the  three  men  surged 
about  him.  They  kept  him  at  the  piano  for  two 
hours.  He  played  songs  they  had  known  only  by 
name-  laughed  at  their  ignorance;  made  them  his 
friends  for  life.  But  all  the  time  his  thoughts 

were  bitter.  „  ,,  .  _  , 

He  was  very  good  for  this  sort  ot  thing,  du 
wasn’t  it  just  things  like  his  ability  to  play  anything 
he  had  ever  heard  that  had  made  it  possible  tor 
Flood  to  write  him  that  letter?  Here  were  men 
who  were  doing  real  work;  who  must  be  struggling 
toward  some  goal  of  real  attainment.  He  could 
amuse  them;  delight  them  for  an  evening.  But 
could  he  take  step  for  step  with  them  in  the 
commonplace  journey  of  daily  life?  He  go  up 

“Sorry — let  me  quit  now,  will  you?”  he  said. 
“I’ve  some  letters  to  write  for  that  boat  on  Friday. 
All  three  of  them  escorted  him  and  Mike  to  the 

Hotel  d’Europe.  ,  ,  „  , 

“I’ve  revised  most  of  my  ideas  already,  he  sai-, 
smiling.  “But  I  suppose  I  can  get  a  horse  to-morrow 

and  ride  back  a  bit?”  .  , 

“I’ll  have  one  of  my  horses  at  your  hotel  in  the 
morning,”  said  Vassall.  “Sorry  I  shan’t  Lave  time 
to  go  with  you.  But  if  you’ll  follow  this  road  you  11 
find  it  interesting.  It’ll  take  you  to  Petionvil  e 
about  seven  miles,  mostly  uphill.  There  a  rather  a 
decent  view,  if  you  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
you  can’t  lose  your  way.” 

“Thanks.  Sure  you  can  spare  the  horse 
“Rather'  Poor  beast  needs  exercising.  I  don  t 
get  much  time.  I— well,  I’d  read  Kipling,  too,  before 

1  CThTve°iUtgrinned  at  the  thrust  It  was  the  only 
one  of  the  evening.  He  liked  these  men;  felt  that 
they  would  be  good  friends,  if  he  earned  then 
friendship.  Cordial  though  they  had  been,  he  was 
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conscious  of  subtle  reservations  in  their  manner. 
All  sorts  of  odd  fish,  he  knew,  were  likely  to  turn 
up  in  such  a  place  as  Port  au  Prince.  And  men  like 
these  weren’t  likely  to  accept  any  newcomer  fully 
first  sight. 

He  sat  for  a  time  that  night,  in  his  dark  room, 
looking  out  over  the  sleeping  city,  his  hand  resting 
on  Mike’s  head.  It  was  very  beautiful;  very  peace¬ 
ful.  Far  off  a  drum  was  beating,  monotonously; 
once  or  twice  a  cock  crowed,  after  the  disturbing 
fashion  of  the  tropical  rooster,  which  does  not  wait 
for  dawn.  But  he  had  learned  enough  that  night  to 
appraise  properly  the  peace  of  the  city  and  the 
night.  Greed,  sordid  passion,  seethed  under  the 
waving  fronds  of  the  palms.  Within  a  stone’s  throw 
of  his  window  was  the  President’s  palace,  where  a 
black  rascal  lay  awake,  probably,  planning  his  fight 
with  the  money  wrung  from  such  poor  creatures  as 
Thayer  had  seen  that  day — women,  carrying  great 
burdens  on  their  heads;  men,  building  houses,  un¬ 
loading  freight  from  steamers.  All  about  were 
other  men,  plotting,  wondering  how  they  might  gain 
the  power  to  loot  and  steal  until  a  stronger  scoundrel 
came  to  turn  them  out. 

IV 

THAYER  made  an  excellent  breakfast,  despite  a 
night  that  had  been  nearly  sleepless — tasted 
strange  fruits,  drank  strong,  black,  acrid  coffee. 
All  about  him,  in  the  dining  room,  were  black  men, 
who  rose  and  bowed,  ceremoniously,  at  his  entrance, 
and  women,  surprisingly  well  dressed.  He  was  tak¬ 
ing  note,  already,  of  one  difference  between  these 
Haitian  negroes  and  those  he  saw  at  home.  Little 
white  blood  had  modified  the  color  of  these  people. 
He  saw  full-blooded  negroes,  and  he  remembered 
something  Barrett  had  told  him  the  night  before. 

“They’ve  kept  the  old  strains  pretty  pure,  some¬ 
how,’’  Barrett  had  said.  “The  tribes  haven’t  inter¬ 
married  much.  You’ll  see  Nubians  and  Senegam- 
bians  and  Congo  negroes,  just  about  as  they  were 
when  the  Spanish  slavers  brought  them  here  to  re¬ 
place  the  Indians  they’d  massacmed.  And  back  in 
the  hills,  by  George,  there  are  a  few  pygmies  still. 

I  saw  some  near  Mirebalais  not  long  ago.” 

There  were  dignified,  older  men  at  near-by  tables; 
men  who  reminded  him  of  photographs  of  the  second 
French  Empire — one  who  was,  for  all  the  world,  a 
counterpart  of  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon.  They  wore  black 
frock  coats,  with  white 
duck  trousers;  when  they 
went  forth  the  blazing, 
tropical  sun  shone  down 
upon  glistening  tall  hats, 
was  reflected  by  the  gold 
heads  of  canes  of  rare 
and  precious  woods. 

He  had  left  Mike  in 
his  room.  After  break¬ 
fast  he  took  food  up  to 
the  dog,  and  then,  being 
told  that  the  horse  M 
Vassall  had  sent  was 
ready,  called  Mike,  and 
went  down.  He  grinned 
as  he  put  on  riding 
breeches;  some  part,  at 
least,  of  the  outfit  he  had 
bought  would  be  useful 
to  him.  Admiring  glances 
followed  him  as  he 
mounted  and  cantered 
off,  with  Mike  barking 
and  circling  about  the 
horse’s  legs.  But  there 
were  sullen  eyes  upon  him, 
too;  eyes  from  which 
hate  of  his  color  shone; 
eyes  in  which  fear  and 
malice  and  suspicion 
were  strangely  blended. 

By  day  the  road  he  had 
traveled  the  night  before 

was  wildly  beautiful.  He  saw  the  arms  and  one 
starred  flag  of  Cuba  upon  an  old  stone  house,  half 
nidden  by  palms  and  flowering  shrubs.  And  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  sometimes  behind  stone 
walls  sometimes  protected  by  iron  fences  of  old  and 
rare  design,  were  the  mansions  of  the  aristocracy  of 
ort  au  Prince.  Flowers  were  everywhere — roses 
such  as  he  had  never  seen,  the  inevitable  poinsettias. 
naming  at  every  turn,  peonies— flowers  he  knew, 
other  blossoms  wholly  strange  to  him.  He  saw 
banana  trees  in  full  bearing,  with  the  single  great 
enmson  blossom  below  the  clusters  of  fruit.  There 
was  a  flowering  almond  tree;  another  tree  was 


weighed  down  by  golden  oranges.  A  curious  silence 
brooded  upon  the  road.  It  was  a  little  time  before, 
weighing  upon  his  spirits,  he  heeded  it  enough  to 
mark  its  cause.  The  song  of  birds  was  lacking.  No 
birds  flew  about;  he  realized,  suddenly,  that  he  had 
expected  to  see  them,  bright  in  their  tropical  plum¬ 
age.  The  hum  of -insects,  too,  was  absent.  In  the 
lush  glory  of  flower  and  tree  the  absence  of  life  was 
striking,  almost  depressing.  He  saw  tiny  chame¬ 
leons  in  plenty;  sometimes  a  larger  lizard,  frightened 
by  his  coming,  scampered  across  the  road. 

WOMEN  came  down  the  road  in  an  endless 
stream.  They  carried  their  loads  on  their 
heads  in  the  main ;  sometimes  one  drove  a  tiny, 
patient  donkey.  He  was  high  enough  above  them  to 
look  down  into  the  baskets  they  carried.  He  saw 
fruit,  sugar,  corn — sometimes  a  donkey  bore  a 
burden  of  fleecy  cotton.  He  knew,  by  now,  that  these 
women  were  trudging  in  to  the  great  market  of  Port 
au  Prince;  knew,  too,  from  what  he  had  been  told, 
bow  great  the  chance  was  that  when  they  turned 
homeward  they  would  be  stopped  and  robbed  of  the 
few  poor  coins  their  labor  had  earned  for  them. 

The  road,  a  track,  no  more,  once  he  had  passed  the 
last  few  bouses,  wound  upward  slowly,  with  an  easy 
grade.  It  was  a  trail,  really,  when  he  was  out  of 
the  city;  stones  made  the  going  rough,  caused  his 
horse  to  pick  its  way,  daintily.  He  was  content  to 
ride  at  a  walk;  his  eyes  were  busy.  Moreover,  there 
was  Mike  to  be  considered. 

Mike  was  bent  upon  exploration.  The  chameleons 
puzzled  and  interested  him  vastly;  when  one  changed 
from  green  to  the  dun  color  of  the  road  he  barked 
furiously,  and  retreated,  convinced  that  here  was 
some  sort  of  sorcery  with  which  no  dog  who  hoped  to 
maintain  his  self-respect  could  deal.  He  started  one 
or  tvvo  of  the  tiny  bourriques  into  lumbering  flight; 
snapped  playfully  at  bare,  black  legs — had  a  won¬ 
derful  time. 

The  women  gave  him  a  wide  berth;  terror  showed 
in  their  eyes  as  the  dog  came  near  them.  Thayer, 
in  his  Parisian  French,  sought  to  reassure  them; 
he  felt,  though,  that  they  did  not  understand. 

He  was  climbing  into  the  hills.  And  now,  sud¬ 
denly,  at  a  sharp  turn  in  the  road,  he  stopped,  with 
a  gasp  of  wonder  and  delight.  Behind  him,  below 
him,  he  saw  the  city  whole,  for  the  first  time.  It 
was  spread  out,  in  all  its  color  and  mystery;  beyond 


If  you  re  planning  to  go  over  the  line,  you'd  better  wait  until  the  revolution’s  over,”  said  Hammond 

lay  the  bay,  ultramarine,  the  misty  island  of  Go- 
naives,  like  a  cloud;  the  distant  Caribbean.  And  he 
saw,  too,  for  the  first  time,  a  white  lake,  as  it  seemed 
—a  great  expanse  of  chalky  white,  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  rugged  hills.  It  was  no  lake,  he  knew; 
he  had  learned  enough  of  the  local  geography  to 
recognize  the  plain  of  the  Cul  de  Sac— an  old-time 
battle  field  of  Haitian  revolutions. 

He  rode  on,  and  now  the  road  began  to  dip  into  a 
valley.  He  was  in  the  back  country  now;  the  land 
where  the  peasant  cultivators  dwelt.  Here  had  been, 
in  the  old  days  of  the  French  occupation,  great  es¬ 
tates  and  plantations,  where  the  best  coffee  of  that 
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time,  (he  finest  cotton,  had  been  grown.  Now  he 
saw.  tiny  huts  of  stone,  with  great  thatched  roofs. 
Each  small  yard  was  fenced;  each  was  swept  so 
clean  that  the  smallest  bit  of  alien  dirt,  a  single  leaf, 
stood  out. 

Here  women  sat,  in  the  open  air,  working  at  sew¬ 
ing  machines.  There  was  a  machine,  it  seemed,  at 
every  house;  he  understood  why  Hammond  was  in 
Port  au  Prince.  Once  or  twice  curs  came  out,  scent¬ 
ing  Mike;  considered  his  deep-toned  challenge;  turned 
tail,  and  scuttled  to  the  depths  of  the  small  houses. 
Naked  babies  came  toddling  out  to  see  the  passing 
of  man  and  horse  and  dog;  engaging  urchins,  with 
shining  white  teeth  and  great,  rolling,  white  eyes. 

Everywhere  women  were  working,  and  men  "sat 
about  and  smoked.  The  men  were  motionless,  stolid, 
sullen;  the  women  alert  and  active.  And  always 
there  was  the  unending  procession  of  the  market 
women.  He  never  saw  a  stretch  of  a  hundred  yards 
of  road  they  were  not  traveling.  Sometimes  men  came 
along;  a  few,  quite  obviously,  were  rural  dandies, 
dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion.  And  these  carried 
their  shoes — he  guessed  that  while  they  preferred  to 
w^alk  barefoot  they  wished,  upon  their  entrance  into 
the  city,  to  conform  to  the  mode  of  the  day. 

HE  did  not  ride  all  the  way  to  Petionville.  A  cer¬ 
tain  lassitude  about  Mike;  a  lessening  of  his 
relish  in  encounters  with  wayside  curs;  a  re¬ 
gretful  disposition  on  the  dog’s  part  to  feel  that 
bare,  brown  legs  did  not,  after  all,  concern  him  so 
greatly  as  he  had  supposed — these  things  induced 
Thayei  to  turn.  It  was  not  that  these  things  were 
not  as  they  should  have  been ;  he  felt,  however,  that 
the  symptoms  of  weariness  were  plain,  since  he 
knew  Mike  far  too  well  to  attribute  them  to  a  chas¬ 
tening  of  his  spirit,  a  descent  of  grace  upon  him 
Mike’s  code  was  simple.  It  required  him  first  to 
bark  at,  and  then  to  seek  to  destroy  anything  he  did 
not  understand. 

Thayer  was  a  little  tired  himself,  absurd  though 
he  felt  that  to  be,  as  he  rode  homeward.  So  quickly 
did  the  daily  lassitude  of  the  tropics  affect  him.  But, 
then,  he  had  slept  little;  his  mind  was  full  of  dis¬ 
turbing  thoughts.  He  had  to  admit,,  when  he  faced 
his  situation,  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of 
how  to  meet  it.  Yet — met  it  must  be.  And  would 
be.  He  was  prepared  to  stake  his  futui’e  upon  that 
—even  if  Flood  had  not  already  flung  the  stake  down 

for  him,  leaving  him 
only  the  option  of  a 
cowardly  and  undigni¬ 
fied  withdrawal. 

Mike,  homeward 
bound,  recovered  his 
spirits.  He  coursed 
ahead;  Thayer,  thinking 
hard,  was  careless;  did 
not  keep  the  dog  as 
close  to  him  as,  in  a 
strange  country,  he 
should  have  done. 
Alarums  and  excursions 
were  frequent ;  more 
than  once  Thayer  had  to 
spur  his  horse  to  inter¬ 
rupt  a  battle.  Mike’s  su¬ 
preme  virtue  was  obedi¬ 
ence.  Thayer  liked  to 
think  that  he  would 
have  loosed  the  g  r i m 
hold  of  his  teeth  at  his 
call,  although  he  had 
never  yet  put  the  dog  to 
so  great  a  test. 

Just  ahead  of  Thayer, 
as  he  neared  the  limits 
of  the  city,  the  road 
turned.  His  horse  was 
walking;  Thayer  was 
planning  a  letter  to 
Flood.  Ahead,  out  of 
the  range  of  his  eyes, 
there  arose  a  turmoil. 
Mike’s  barking,  furious 

and  alarmed — for  the  first  time  that  morning _ 

bi'ought  Thayer’s  crop  down  on  his  horse’s  flank. 

He  heard  a  hoarse  din  of  human  voices;  snarling, 
angry  voices;  a  woman’s  scream. 

He  swept  around  the  turn.  Just  before  him  an 
aiched  stone  bridge  carried  the  road  across  a  val¬ 
ley,  in  the  bed  of  which  a  tiny  stream  trickled  along. 
Upon  it,  backed  against  the  low  stone  wall,  Mike, 
snarling,  stood  at  bay,  ringed  by  half  a  dozen  ragged 
Haitians.  Two  of  them  were  threatening  him  with 
machetes;  the  others  had  sticks.  One  leaped  back  as 
Thayer  swung  himself  down  from  his  horse;  dropped 
his  stick  with  a  howl,  ( Continued  oil  page  29) 
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done  well  if  they  had  planned  a  fighting  opposition  to  the  budget 
principle  If  that  opposition  had  called  the  budget  immoral  a  men- 
aceY  starving  babies,  a  trick  of  the  money  interests,  a  Bolshevist 
Strategy  the  cause  of  rheumatism,  German  propaganda,  a™*  th® 
very  foundation  „f  an  increase  in  divorce  cases,  a  national  budget 
system  by  this  time,  would  have  saved  us  all  something  in  taxes 
and  would  have  prevented  our  Government  staging  its  recent  pag- 

eants  of  helter-skelter  waste.  ,  ,  T  .  w  o„v 

Write  your  congressman  that  you  want  the  budget  sy.  • 
you  want  one  that  rests  upon  responsibility  of  a 
taining  proper  study  of  our  expenditures  and  also  for  full  Pitiless 
publicity,”  so  that  the  people  shall  know  their  own  business  and  help 
to  direct ’it.  Say  that  you  are  tired  of  having  big  national  measu 
held  up  to  provide  material  for  coming  campaigns. 


Too  Much  Barking 


Take  Your  Time 


TTTuATwrR  advantage  Collier’s  has  in  contact  with  political 

Sken  for  olrselves:  don't  ally  yourself  with  any  particular  candi- 

date  too  quickly.  ,  TVip  longer  we  wait,  the 

the  «-‘f07’u‘Lurdgment  Between  nol’ and  election  there 
suiei  we  may  events  Between  now  and  the  national  con- 

r„CL%feretmay  b  two  or  three  surprising  disclosures  as  to  the 
rnness  of  the  men  who  have  offered  themselves  frankly  and  openly, 

or  with  blushes,  denials,  and  crossed  fingers,  for  the  SclKumb- 
Most  of  the  candidates  who  have  been  tried  in  politi cal  clim . 

ing  have  been  tried  too  much;  at  least  two,  who  have  not  been  tried 
out  are  not  yet  known  sufficiently  for  a  shrewd  man  to  accept  eithe 
jusi  now  on"!  press  agents’  valuation.  And  who  is  back  of  each 

°neThe  candidates  all  want  us  to  believe  it’s  our  move.  ’Tisn’t  so! 

14  SitYith  us  by  the  stove  a  while  and  whittle-and  listen. 


NOT  only  must  we  watch  the  danger  of  a  centially  endowed 

Americanization  movement  becoming  a /'“wT^tendency 
e-anization  in  private  hands,  but  we  must  guard  against  the  tend  y 
of  any  such  organization  to  lean  more  toward  a  centralized  pub¬ 
licity  than  toward  the  real  task,  which  is  decentralized,  painstaking, 
educational  and  social  work  with  our  foreign-blood  fellows  in  the 
communities  where  they  live.  There  are  signs  that 
is  being  interpreted  as  the  work  of  raising  hysteria  Hystena  leads 
to  Dersecution  And  mark  it  well— if  persecution  began  to  displace 
wise  restraint  and  punishment  for  lawbreaking  and  should  it  make  us 
forget  the  need  of  education  for  wrong  thinkers,  the  top  ot  tolly 
would  be  reached.  Hysterical  advertising  would  then  have  given 
our  Reds  a  prominence  they  did  not  deserve,  and  while  the  limelight 
was  on  them  we  should  have  made  them  the  victi “ 
is  difficult  to  think  out  a  more  asinine  method  of  showing  that  the 
Red  is  wrong  when  he  says  that  he  cannot  get  a  square  deal  1 
America  than  to  present  to  him  any  evidence  to  support  his  case. 


Speaker  Gillett  and  Canada 


It  Might  Be  Tried 


mHE  fashion  nowadays  from  our  international  statesmen  down  to 
Tllme  pC  home  folks  is  to  make  themselves  happier  by  making 

the  wMld  tetter  Whew!  Don't  we  wish  they’d  make  themselves 

tetter  by  making  theworld  happier  ?  Heaven  bless  you  who  improve 
us  And  here's  your  hat!  Make  room  for  the  man  or  woman  who 
brings  a  little  wholesome,  old-fashioned,  simple  human  gladness . 


Controversy  and  Congress 


'1TTTTFN  nronosed  legislation  heats  up  in  a  controversy  the  people 
W believe  that  they  see  how  mere  political  deadlocking  tends  to 
stall  progl  s  With  our  system  of  federal  government  separa  ing 
the  executive  and  legislative  functions,  with  no  adequate  liaison 
between  them,  the  dickens  is  to  pay  when  the  White  Housejoetong 
tn  one  Dartv  and  the  Congress  to  another.  We  shall  have  to  nna  a 
wav  out  of  this  fix  sooner  or  later.  In  the  meantime  we  sit  in  the 
bleachers  and  wail  over  the  delays  caused  by  such  rounds  as  those 
danced  in  their  own  corners  by  the  President  and  Lodge  who  we 
suspect  would  be  able  to  discover  differences  even  if  the  Peace 
Treaty  had  not  provided  some  that  are  legitimate.  But  after  a 
certain  number  of  controversial  rounds  the  final  gong  sounds  and 
another  political  bout  is  held.  Things  are  settled  because  the  con¬ 
troversy  has  attracted  our  attention  and  the  voice  of  the  country 
begins  to  be  heard  at  the  ringside  telling  them  to  call  it  off— to  stop 

boxing — to  form  a  team — to  play  ball !  , 

In  the  meantime  big  measures  which  mean  much  to  us  Anguish 
bv  the  very  fact  that  they  are  not  red-hot  bones  of  contention,  the 
National  Budget  is  a  case.  We  are  all  out  of  pocket  because  our 
deral  Government  is  run  without  it ;  common  sense,  business  sense, 
sense  are  its  advocates.  But  is  it  likely  to  move  as  fast  as  some 
re  over  which  we  can  spring  at  each  other’s  throats?  Of  course 
Those  who  are  pushing  the  budget  plans  in  Congress  would  have 


COME  weeks  ago  we  printed  a  paragraph  called  Border  Forts  and 
O  Fiddlesticks.”  It  was  a  criticism  of  words  attributed  to  Speake 
Gillett  These  words,  supposed  to  come  from  a  responsible  spokes¬ 
man  representing  a  section  of  the  country  near  Canada,  were  printed 
in  a  Canadian  newspaper  and  the  clippings  sent  to  us  with  a  vehe¬ 
ment  protest' by  Canadians.  r  Tfp  <?avs  the 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Speaker  Gillett.  He  says  the 
words  attributed  to  him  by  the  Canadian  newspaper  "J™ 
made  bv  me  either  in  public  or  in  private,  nor  have  I  ever  spoken 
or  thought  anything  at  all  resembling  them.”  Our  editorial  was  a 
protest  Against  mischief-makers  who  seemed  determined  to  have 
trouble  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  We  regret  having  as¬ 
sisted  a  Canadian  paper  to  put  the  Speaker  in  that  class  and  we  gi 
him  credit  for  complete  sincerity  in  his  dedMjation  of  fnemUrnras 
toward  Canada.  We  were  astonished  to  learn  that  he  had  exPiessecl 

a  fear  of  border  forts;  our  astonishment  was  surpas^  b[he  border 
Many  communications  have  come  to  us  from  across  the  boi  d 
indicating  growing  bad  feeling  among  many  Canadians  toward  the 
United  States.  Now  it  appears  that  certain  forces win  Ca"ada  ^ 
misrepresenting  us  and  are  promoting  discord  between  two  great 
neooles  whose  ability  to  live  in  harmonious  relationship  a  centur> 
or  more,  without  the  necessity  for  more  than  an  imaginary  geo¬ 
graphical  line  between  them,  has  been  one  of  the  things  that  hav 
proved  the  soundness  of  the  democratic  principle  of  government. 

So  this  time  the  source  of  evil  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  line. 


Who  Pays? 


WALTER  CAMP  writes  us : 

“As  any  politician  to-day  in  order  to  be  a  howling  success  must  prom- 
ise  higher  ^wages  Kd  lower  cost  of 

university  must  to-day  promise  athletics  for  all  and a  reduction^  ^P^ 

£  s  S5£  Z"  SE 

them  upon  the  average  man  the  onea^Protes^r  buM  ^  ^  day,  anf 

rL’eteTlp"'^ ’tKeS'Tused  hy  &  extravagant,  the  shiftless 

andOn  that'1  man  the  world  to-day  has  put  an  unprecedented  load. 
Will  his  back  break— or  his  patience?  When  shall  we  bear  thc  yoice 
of  the  middle  class?  When  will  “the  forgotten  man  tell  these  mi¬ 
nority  groups,  who  are  pulling  and  hauling  the  world  all  over  the  lot 

where  they  get  off  ? 
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What  Will  the  Relatives  Say? 


QRADE  tossings  are  still  part  of  the  scenery  in  all  of  our  forty- 


rhhe  Freedom  of  the  Airs 


17 


eight  States.  Four  thousand  people,  were  killed  on  these  cross¬ 
ings  last  year.  A  man  we  know  took  a  day  off  recently,  rode  out  into 
the  country  to  an  average  grade  crossing,  and  watched  the  behavior 
of  automobile  drivers  approaching  the  tracks.  The  conclusion  he 

reached  is  that  the  average  driver  holds  the  view  that  the  Stop _ 

Look— Listen  sign  means  less  in  his  life  than  in  his  obituary.  Some 
drivers  roll  their  eyes  a  little  to  one  side;  some  do  not  even  do  that. 
The  confirmed  taker  of  chances  has  tested  the  speed  of  his  car  and 
has  found  that  it  can  “go 


A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  us  protesting  against  the  invasion 
^  of  human  rights  to  a  free  smell.  He  says  that  he  cannot  longer 
grant  his  presence  to  theatres,  concerts,  and  street  cars  because 
ot  the  violence  done  to  the  delicacy  of  olefaction  by  the  reckless 
use  of  perfumery.  He  goes  on : 


some”;  he  hears  the  fast 
flyer  whistling,  but  why 
wait  to  watch  the  train 
go  by?  Two  hundred  feet 
from  the  crossing?  Speed 
up!  It  takes  a  fast  train 
only  fifteen  seconds  to 
travel  the  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  whistling 
post  to  the  crossing.  .  .  . 
They  say  he  was  always 
good  to  his  family. 


“Here  is  the  freedom  of  the  shes.  I  rode  to  Chicago  in  a  Pullman  made 

ofg5olet  fe  l0trT'  ihe  ^  °ff Buffal°  and  her  Place  was  taken  by  a  barrage 
™leS  f 10111  a  berth  in  .the  middle  of  the  car.  My  hotel  room  in  the  Windy 
City  had  been  occupied  by  one  who  had  checked  out  but  left  nine  hundred  cubic 

feet  of  solid  honeysuckle.  At 


City  vs.  Country 


IT  is  an  old  charge  that 
town  folks  are  always 
hunting  after  some  new 
thing.  St.  Paul  told  the 
Athenians  so.  Your  true 
urbanite  rushes  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  band,  hesi¬ 
tates  before  shopwindows, 
is  halted  by  a  stalled 
street  car,  and  completely 
immobilized  by  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  men  working  in  a 
building  foundation.  Aw¬ 
ful  waste  of  time,  isn’t  it? 
Shows  he  is  stupid  to  act 
that  way,  doesn’t  it?  Yes, 
but  take  the  crude,  suffi¬ 
cient  test  of  life  and  death. 
The  death  rate  tends  low¬ 
est  in  developed  cities, 
tends  highest  in  isolated 
rural  regions.  Why  ?  Dr. 
Chapin  of  the  New  York 
State  Reconstruction 
Commission’s  Committee 
on  Public  Health  looked 
for  an  answer  and  found 
the  country  death  rate 
mounting  in  middle  age, 
in  what  should  be  the  solid 
years.  The  country  needs 
health  centers,  needs  bet¬ 
ter  and  handier  doctors. 
It  needs  also  variety  and 


dinner  the  savor  of  the  food 
was  drowned  out  by  a  Johns¬ 
town  flood  of  concentrated 
moss  rose  from  the  next  table. 
Badly  gassed,  I  went  to  the 
theatre  and  was  almost 
swooned  by  a  lilac  anaesthesia 
rising  from  a  beautiful  blond 
coiffure  in  the  seat  in  front.” 

We  are  not  urging  a 
Perfume  Administrator  or 
rationing  of  odors,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that 
perfumery  will  have  a 
more  permanent  place  in 
civilization  if  it  is  not  put 
on  with  a  ladle.  “The  Per¬ 
fume  with  a  Punch”  is  not 
high-grade;  true  artists 
among  manufacturers  try 
for  delicacy  and  not  for 
distance.  The  aim  of  per¬ 
fume  is  not  to  perform  for 
the  public’s  nose  the  same 
function  a  boiler-works 
performs  for  its  ear. 


( )ur  Cozy  Review 
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Picking  on  the  bashful  young  bachelor 


briskness  of  life,  more  change  and  more  curiosity,  less  falling  into 
dull  ruts  where  life  is  only  a  habit  and  not  a  stimulus.  Store  fronts 
and  city  accidents  are  not  much  to  dwell  upon,  but  they  may  serve,  in 
default  of  better,  as  kicks  toward  a  more  active  life.  Furthermore 
we  have  found  when  settled  in  the  country,  that  abstaining  from  pie 
a  snup  for  breakfast  added  materially  to  our  allotted  years. 


HE  all-college  straw 
vote  on  ratification  of 
the  peace  treaty,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  press,  though 
it  showed  a  big  majority 
in  favor  of  a  treaty  and  a 
league  of  some  kind,  gave 
over  100,000  votes  to  anti- 
Administration  views  and 
less  than  49,000  votes  on 
the  side  of  the  White 
House.  Two  to  one!  These 
were  the  bare  figures  upon 
which  politicians  have 
draped  so  much  interpre¬ 
tative  chiffon. 

Secretary  Baker  has  been 
demoting  army  officers  who 
come  back  from  oversea  serv¬ 
ice;  this  may  be  on  the  theory 
that  anything  which  goes  over 
and  up  must  come  across  and 
down. 


Truth  for  Women  Only 


TAST  June  Congress  voted  on  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  suffrage 
3artv”ir^ent  tlie  Constitution.  Knowing  that  every  political 

iccomnlis  prSfn1 \  f arS’  a  tHfle  forgetful  of  just  what  it  has 
loteat  theH  anV^St  wha!  lts  rival  has  accomplished,  we  made  a 
n  CoH  °f  Way  the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans  voted. 
>8  per  cenfnTtb  W^°le’  89  ^  C6nt  °f  the  ^P^licans  voted  for  and 
act  mav  he  fhe  S  V°ted  f°r  WOman  suffraSe-  This  bare 

ias  come  It  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  which 

ulfrage  through  asserti™  that  the  Democratic  party  put 


If  it  wasn’t  so  dangerous  to  hold  on  to  Russia,  it  wouldn’t  be  so 
risky  to  let  go. 

The  sheriff  in  Chicago  believes  it’s  good  for  any  criminal  to  attend  a  hanging 
even  when  it.  is  not  his  own  (the  criminal’s).  On  this  theory,  when  there  arc 
no  more  to  hang,  what  will  happen  to  the  sheriff’s  system  of  reform’  In  the 
meantime,  why  not  try  it  on  children?  They  are  more  impressionable.' 

Ninety  million  dollars’  worth  of  automobiles  are  stolen  yearly, 
say  auto  men.  The  communists’  scheme  of  everybody  owning  every¬ 
thing  would  fix  that. 

A  ?Ur  E?it0r  of  ‘I16  ^avy  8'0t  the  wine  out  of  the  nayy>  then  the  salt  out  of  it 
And  now  they  say  he  has  got  satisfaction  out  of  it. 

I  dreamed  that  I  would  be  a  link  between  the  Government  of 
yesterday  and  that  of  to-morrow,”  said  Clemenceau  before  he  re¬ 
tired  from  the  French  election.  Hats  off  again  to  Georges!  At  an 
age  when  most  men  select  wheel  chairs  he  speaks  of  “to-morrow.” 

crn,Gaeriei'al  W?°D’  Yh0se  candidacy  was  built  up  by  eleven  months  of  hard  work, 

Slice  “KtPl  ,CaLTna/e^ien^  uPerhaPs  this  was  a  misapplication  of  the 
advice.  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off  and  cast  it  from  thee.” 

retty  pictures,  prize  fights,  and  straw  votes  are  often  ruined 
by  being  framed. 


THIRD  PARTIES  WE 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 

HAVE  KNOWN 


By  AARON  HARDY  ULM 

Photographs  from  the  collection  of  Frederick  Hill  Meserve 

This  being  the  season  when  third-party 
movements  have  their  birth,  a  Collier’s 
writer  has  dug  up  certain  facts  to  guide 
young  hopefuls  of  the  1920  open  season. 


John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  Virginia’s  political  meteor 


Henry  Clay,  who  flirted  with  the  Anti-Masonic  party 


HAVE  you  a  little  third  party  in  your  thoughts? 

Of  course  you  have.  For  this  is  the  open 
season  for  third  parties.  Already  within  the 
last  two  years  three  have  been  born,  though 
one  of  them  has  not  quite  gotten  out  of  its  shell. 
Others  are  threatened. 

There  is  no  purpose  to  treat  flippantly  either 
those  that  have  come  forth  or  others  that  may  come 
forth.  You  may  bet  the  professional  politicians  of 
the  old  parties,  so  called,  are  not  regarding  them 
lightly.  They  are  not  so  foolish,  for  it  is  not  only 
possible  but  very  probable  that  a  third  party,  maybe 
several  third  parties,  will  decide  the  next  presidential 
election.  Not  that  one  is  apt  to  elect  a  president  or 
a  congress.  That  has  never  happened  and  will  never 
happen,  unless  our  political  system  undergoes  a 
revolution  hardly  possible  between  this  writing  and 
election  day.  What  may  happen,  and  is  likely  to 
happen,  is  that  a  third  party  will  gain  just  enough 
support  to  throw  the  election  the  way  it  probably 
would  not  go  in  the  absence  of  such  a  movement. 

Instead  of  third  parties  being,  as  usually  treated 
both  currently  and  historically,  amusing  political 
flares  of  eccentric  origin  and  effect,  they  frequently 
have  been  and  may  still  be  of  decisive  effect  in  our 
political  life.  So,  if  you  have  a  third-party  germ  in 
your  cosmos,  let  it  grow;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  want 
to  avail  yourself  of  what  generally  is  the  quickest 
way  of  bringing  the  old  parties  to  terms.  But  if 
your  desire  is  to  develop  a  new  party  that  will  of 
itself  come  to  rule,  beware!  For  the  Fates  seem  to 
have  decreed  that  in  America  a  third  party  must 
briefly  do  its  work  and  disappear,  customarily  into 
the  maw  of  some  older  and  bigger  party.  However, 
much  of  the  political  history  of  the  nation  was  made 
— yet  always  indirectly — by  third-party  movements. 

Great  Men  Have  Tried 

MOST  people  who  talk  of  third  parties  express  the 
futility  of  their  full  desire  in  the  term  they  use. 
The  numerical  adjective  “third”  forecasts  the 
hopelessness  of  the  complete  objective.  For  there  is 
no  room  in  our  political  system  for  an  enduring  third 
party.  There  is  room  for  only  two  enduring  parties. 
One  of  those  may  crumble,  as  did  the  Whig  party, 
and  another  party  arise  from  its  ruins,  as  did  the 
Republican.  One  may  stagger  as  did  the  Republican 
party  a  few  years  ago  and  be  threatened  with  dis¬ 
placement  by  another,  like  the  Progressive  party. 
But  a  “third  party” — to  which  classification  the  Re¬ 
publican  certainly  never  and  the  Progressive  probably 
never  belonged — can’t  usurp  the  place  held  by  one 
of  them.  The  first  structure,  it  would  seem,  must 
fall  before  the  other  can  arise.  A  third  party  may 
help  batter  down  the  ramparts  of  the  old  party,  but 
when  the  walls  tumble  the  third  party  at  best  will  be 
o  n  element  in  that  which  will  occupy  the  works. 

velopment  of  a  new  party  at  times  figures 
oughts  of  nearly  every  public  man.  Some 
d  many  near-great  names  have  been  asso- 
ith  so-called  third-party  movements. 


Peter  Cooper,  the  Greenbackers’  first  candidate 


History  records  the  “Quids”  as  the  first  of  such 
movements.  The  name  came  from  tertium  quid  a 
third  something — and  was  conferred  on  those  who 
adhered  to  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  in  his  revolt 
against  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  Republican,  now 
the  Democratic,  party.  It  was  more  of  an  insurgent 
movement  within  the  party  than  an  attempt  to  set 
up  a  new  party.  Monroe  was  its  candidate  for  pres¬ 
ident  against  Madison,  but  the  candidate  didn  t  take 
the  venture  seriously,  and  it  didn’t  come  to  anything. 
The  acrid  Randolph,  whom  Benton  characterized  as 
the  political  meteor  of  Congress  for  thirty  years, 
is  the  only  person  history  identifies  conspicuously 
with  the  “Quids.” 

But  before  the  “Quids”  passed  into  history  there 
arose  a  third-party  movement  which  for  a  time 
threatened  to  gain  political  control  of  the  country. 
It,  like  nearly  every  third  party  that  has  played  a 
real  part,  was  what  might  be  termed  a  one-idea 
movement.  It  was  known  as  the  Anti-Masonic  party. 

The  Anti-Masonry  political  movement  grew  out 
of  the  disappearance  of  William  Morgan,  an  up¬ 
state  New  Yorker,  who  was  accused  of  having  dis¬ 
closed  the  secrets  of  Masonry.  The  assumption  was 
that  Morgan  was  murdered  by  Masons.  That  accu¬ 
sation,  it  would  appear  from  history,  was  never 
established.  A  body,  alleged  to  be  that  of  Morgan, 
was  found,  but  its  identity  was  questioned. 

“Anyway,  it’s  a  good-enough  Morgan  until  after 
the  election,”  remarked  Thurlow  Weed,  who  was  one 
of  the  party’s  early  leaders.  It  was  with  the  Anti- 
Masonry  movement  that  Weed,  a  young  printer, 
first  displayed  probably  the  highest  quality  of  indi¬ 
vidual  genius  that  has  ever  been  applied  to  party 
politics  in  America.  Weed  is  not  the  only  famous 
American  who  took  his  first  steps  into  politics  via 
the  Anti-Masonry  agitation.  William  H.  Seward, 
Weed’s  great  intimate,  is  another.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  then  was  an  ex-president,  was  the  par¬ 
ty’s  candidate  for  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1833. 

The  Anti-Masonic  party  controlled  the  State  of 
Vermont,  electing  the  governor  in  1831  and  the 
State’s  presidential  electors  in  1832,  when  William 
Wirt,  the  great  United  States  Attorney  General,  was 
the  Anti-Masonic  candidate  for  president.  In  one 
Congress  the  party  had  eight  representatives  and  in 
another  eleven. 

Henry  Clay  flirted  with  the  Anti-Masons,  who 
wanted  to  make  him  their  candidate  for  president. 
But  he  balked  at  renouncing  the  Masonic  order,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  The  movement  later  was 


absorbed  by  the  Whig  party,  which  Clay  founded, 
and  upon  its  absorption  the  agitation  against  secret 
orders,  which  it  fomented,  disappeared. 

One  great  institution  of  politics,  the  national 
nominating  convention,  was  originated  by  the  Anti- 
Masons.  Following  its  convention  in  1831,  all  the 
parties  came  to  make  use  of  that  method  for  nomi¬ 
nating  candidates  for  president  and  vice  president. 
However,  the  State  nominating  convention  had  al¬ 
ready  been  used  by  other  parties. 

Excepting  the  national  convention,  not  a  single 
relic  of  the  Anti-Masonic  party  survives  in  our  poli¬ 
tics  to-day. 

Sulphur  Match  Furnishes  Name 

THE  late  eighteen-twenties  and  early  thirties  was 
probably  the  formative  period  of  political  parties 
as  we  know  them.  The  politics  of  the  country 
was  then  in  a  state  of  flux.  The  Federalist  party 
had  disappeared.  Jackson  was  giving  the  Republican 
party  a  new  complexion,  as  reflected  by  the  change 
of  name  to  Democratic.  The  National  Republicans 
partook  more  of  the  nature  of  protestants  than  an 
affirmative  political  group.  Many  political  tendencies 
were  seeking  expression  through  coherent  party  action. 

It  was  then,  in  1828  to  be  exact,  that  labor  began 
that  long-continuing  series  of  efforts  to  become  a 
controlling  political  group.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  demands  set  forth  by  the  first  Labor  party. 
One  was  for  a  from-sun-to-sun  or  ten-hour  day. 
Another  was  the  abolition  of  convict  labor  as  used 
in  competition  with  free  labor;  another  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  It  also  went  after 
the  banking  institutions  of  the  time.  It  favored  the 
mechanic’s  lien  and  advocated  a  tax  on  church  prop¬ 
erty.  Its  advocacies  were  then  viewed  as  extremely 
radical !  It  never  polled  more  than  a  few  thousand 
votes,  and  soon  was  absorbed  by  the  Anti-Masonic 
party  and  the  Locofocos  or  Equal  Rights  party. 

The  latter  is  the  first  of  many  illustrations  of  the 
American’s  happy  genius  for  inventing  political  ter¬ 
minology,  a  subject  worthy  of  more  inquiry  than  has 
been  given  it.  The  Locofocos  took  their  name  from 
the  sulphur  match,  then  newly  invented.  It  appears 
that  in  one  of  their  meetings  the  age-old  trick  of 
putting  out  the  lights  was  used  on  them.  They 
cleared  the  darkness  with  “locofoco”  matches  and 
thus  earned  the  name  by  which  history  knows  then,. 
The  movement  never  got  beyond  New  York,  whe\e  at 
one  time  it  had  the  support  of  Tammany  Hall.  It 
contributed  to  the  founding  of  the  Whig  party. 

During  the  same  period — in  1830 — began  another 
of  those  political  movements  which  still  constantly 
bobs  up  and  down  in  American  politics — a  movement 
based  on  religion.  It  was  known,  prior  to  the  Civil 
war,  as  the  American  party.  The  basis  of  it  was 
anti-Catholicism  and  anti-alien.  It  was  absorbed 
the  Whigs,  arose  again  in  1843,  was  again  absorbed, 
came  forth  again  in  the  fifties— and  in  many  ways 
played  what  may  be  called  the  part  of  the  bull 
in  the  china  shop.  ( Continued  on  page  40) 


How  Much  is  American  Business 
Taxed  by  Avoidable  Breakdowns 


EH.  HARRIMAN  used 
to  say  that  no  man 
•  achieves  anything 
worth  while  unless  he  takes 
all  the  responsibility  and  holds 
absolute  control. 

The  Packard  Company  has 
always  taken  full  responsibility 
for  its  trucks  because  it  con¬ 
trols  their  building  from  the 
ground  up. 

Every  part  designed  by  Pack¬ 
ard — controlled  by  Packard 
through  foundry,  forge,  ma¬ 
chining  and  finishing — a  Pack¬ 
ard  engineering  unit,  tested  by 
Packard  every  step  of  the  way. 

PACKARD  owns  and  oper¬ 
ates  the  most  extensive 


heat-treating  and  finishing 
plant  in  the  world — producing 
a  steel  that  is  stronger  than 
the  average  by  35,000  to  62,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

The  steel  in  the  rear  end  of 
a  Packard  truck  costs  22c  a 
pound — as  against  9c  for  the 
steel  ordinarily  used. 

Each  run  of  steel  is  tested  to 
the  final  limit  of  strength. 
Each  finished  part  to  highest 
known  standard  of  accuracy. 

Packard  engines  are  run  on 
the  block  to  an  equivalent  of 
1000  miles  road  service.  A 
Packard  truck  is  ready  to  do 
a  full  day’s  work  when  it  is 
delivered . 


THE  business  man  runs  his 
trucksf  or  what  they  will  do. 

Transportation  is  his  object 
— not  having  defective  parts 
“made  good”  free  of  charge. 

The  Packard  business  is  not 
a  business  of  assembling  parts 
made  here  and  there.  It  is  not 
a  trade  in  repair  parts. 

It  is  a  business  of  building 
trucks  for  the  man  who  wants 
transportation  every  working 
hour  of  every  working  day. 

And  this  is  why  the  Packard 
Company  keeps  control  every 
step  of  the  way — clear  back  to 
the  timber  in  the  forest  and 
the  ore  in  the  mine. 


“Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One” 
PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 
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With  vastly  increased 
power  and  lengthened 
life  greatly  extending 
the  range  of  battery 
uses — places  Columbia 
still  higher  among  the 
great  utilities  of  mod¬ 
ern  civilization 
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AMONG  GENTLEMEN 


By  ARTHUR  C  R ABB 


illustrated  by 

Have  you  ever  in  all  your  life  read  a  love 
story,  a  short  modern  love  story,  that  didn  t 
turn  out  happily,  at  least  so  far  as  the  story 
takes  you  in  the  life  of  the  hero  and  heroine? 
You  haven’t,  unless  you’re  an  editor  or  a  reader  for 
an  editor  and  therefore,  in  either  case,  don’t  count, 
for  I’m  talking  about  love  stories  that  see  the  light 
of  day  and  are  blessed  with  a  large  circulation. 

Therefore,  Friend  Reader,  and  Mr.  Enemy  Editor, 
know  that  this  is  not  a  love  story,  and  don’t  take  it  for 
granted  that,  no  matter  how  dark  things  look  along 
the  way,  at  the  end  the  sun  will  come  out  by  hook 
or  crook;  maybe  it  will  and  maybe  it  won’t,  there’s 
no  guaranty  either  way,  and  with  that  made  plain, 
we’ll  explain  about  Virginia  and  Richard  Morgan. 

HAVE  you  ever  wondered  how  a  girl  like  Vir¬ 
ginia  ever  crosses  the  great  divide,  the  gulf 
that  lies  between  her  youth  and  innocence  and 
independence,  her  reserve,  her  clean-cut  dignity,  her 
modesty,  and  her  confession  to  a  mere  man  that 
thereafter,  forever  and  ever,  he  is  her  whole  life, 
that  she  is  his  body  and  soul?  In  other  and  less 
frilly  words,  -how  does  a  girl  like  Virginia  finally 
fall  in  love  and  then  admit  it  to  the  party  of  the 
second  part? 

\  ^ith  many  girls  falling  in  love  is,  of-  course,  an 
eveiyday  affair;  if  the  said  party  of  the  second  part 
reci;  rocates,  the  matter  is  conclud  d;-if  he  doesn  t, 
she  mends  her  heart  overnight  and  looks  about  for 
anotl  er  p.  o.  t.  s.  p.  But  Virginia  was  not  that  sort 
of  girl. 

Do  you  remember  the  light-haired  boy  who  played 
tackle  for  Yale  six  or  eight  years  ago,  the  one  with 
the  jaw  that  shot  out  a  little  on  the  bias  and  was 
square  at  the  end,  and  who  had  all  the  courage  that 
could  be  crammed  into  one  boy,  whose  voice  was  low 
and  who  was  as  modest  as  a  boy  can  be,  whose  blue 
eyes  twinkled  and  whose  smile  was  a  thing  of  joy, 
and  whose  heart  was  as  big  as  a  barrel?  Of  all  her 
four  brothers  Virginia  looked  most  like  this  one, 
freckles  and  all.  She  had  shoulders  like  his,  and  she 
was  as  like  him,  from  beginning  to  end,  as  a  girl 
may  be  like  a  boy.  She  was  tall  and  strong,  straight 
as  a  string  every  way,  sweet  as  honey,  and  a  good, 
lively,  happy  and  lovely  young  woman  generally. 

Virginia,  }eing  the  fifth  child  with  four  Yale 
brothers  com  ng  before,  had  a  fancy  for  things  Yale- 
sian.  She  yelled  for  Yale,  danced  at  Yale,  teaed  at 
Yale,  was  saturated  with  Yale.  Droves  of  Yales, 
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men  and  boys,  paid  her  homage  and  remembered  her 
with  pleasure,  regret,  or  broken  hearts,  as  the  case 
may  have  been,  but  not  one  of  all  that  horde,  pass¬ 
ing  before  her  from  her  short-dresses  days  even 
until  she  was  twenty-six,  stuck.  Not  one  of  them 
quite  suited  Virginia,  and  she  loved  not — she  didn’t, 
honest — not  a  single,  solitary  one  of  ’em,  even  for  a 
day.  Virginia  was  saving  all  her  love  for  the  final 
man  and  not  wasting  any  of  it  along  the  way. 

Yale  wasn’t  to  blame;  things  like  that  happen, 
and  there’s  no  explaining  it — there  undoubtedly  are, 
and  undoubtedly  have  been,  very  decent  fellows  in 
Yale.  My  being  from  Harvard  does  not  prejudice 
me  in  the  least.  But  you  can’t  get  around  the  fact 
that  Richard  Morgan  was  a  Harvard  A.  B.,  and  that 
when  one  evening  in  July — when  she  was  twenty- 
six — Virginia  went  out  to  dinner  and  saw  him,  she 
had  then  and  there,  on  the  spot,  a  sensation  that  she 
had  never  experienced  in  her  life  before. 

During  the  evening  she  saw  Richard  looking  at 
her  once  or  twice  in  a  most  peculiar  manner,  and 
she  felt  his  eyes  on  her  all  the  time.  At  the  end 
of  the  evening  he  told  her  that  it  was  very  easy  for 
him  to  run  down  to  Naylor’s  Point  for  the  week-end 
and  put  up  at  the  hotel,  and  that  he’d  like  to  do  it, 
if,  being  there,  he  might  see  something  of  her. 

It  was  no  idle  business,  that,  and  Virginia  knew 
it.  Something  had  happened,  something  serious;  she 
knew  it  by  that  queer  feeling  inside  her  and  by  the 
way  Richard  spoke  and  by  his  eyes.  She  told  him 
that  of  course  he  could  see  her  if  he  came  to  the 
Point,  and  when  she  reached  home  and  was  alone 
in  her  room  she  stood  before  her  open  window  a 
long  time  looking  out  into  the  darkness  where  she 
couldn’t  see  a  blessed  thing. 

THREE  weeks  from  that  evening  Richard  pro¬ 
posed  marriage  to  Virginia,  and  she  refused  him, 
absolutely,  emphatically,  and  with  no  equivoca¬ 
tion  whatever. 

Richard  grinned,  which  displeased  Virginia  great¬ 
ly.  “Just  the  same,”  he  said,  “I’ll  stay  round,  if 
you  don’t  mind.  If  I’m  very  respectful  and  do  ex¬ 
actly  what  I’m  told,  can  we  keep  on  being  friends, 
even  if  I’m  impossible  as  a  husband?” 

“Of  course,  if  you  want  to,”  Virginia  said,  and 
Richard  stayed  round,  and  for  the  life  of  her  Vir¬ 
ginia  couldn’t  evade  him  nearly  as  much  as  she 
wanted  to. 

By  the  first  of  September  Virginia’s  father, 
mother,  and  four  brothers  had  investigated  Rich- 
and’s  past  life,  his  family,  his  prospects,  his  char¬ 
acter,  reputation,  and  various  and  sundry  other  de¬ 
tails,  for  Virginia  was  very  precious  and  must  be 
guarded  with  infinite  care.  Not  one  of  the  six  could 


Mr.  Lyle  was  looking  at  Harold:  “Is 
your  pockelbook,  the  one  that  was 
stolen,  among  those  on  the  table?” 


Virginia  stood  for  a 
long  time  looking 
into  the  darkness 
where  she  couldn’t 
see  a  blessed  thing 


find  a  thing  against  him  except  that  he  was  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Harvard  and  all  that  that  implied. 

I,  Sam  Hicks,  am  no  reader  of  maidens’  hearts, 
but  if  I  had  to  guess  I’d  say  that  Virginia  knew  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  first  July  evening  what  was  going 
to  happen  to  her,  and  I’d  give  long  odds,  maybe  a 
hundred  to  one,  that  if  on  the  evening  Richard  pro¬ 
posed  marriage  to  her,  she  wasn’t  perfectly  sure  that 
Richard  would  make  the  same  suggestion  to  her 
again  and  again  and  again,  if  necessary,  she  would 
have  said  “yes”  then  and  there,  or  at  least  given 
him  much  cause  to  hope. 

But  the  fact  is  that  well  along  in  September  Vir¬ 
ginia  had  not  said  “yes,”  and  Heaven  knows  she  had 
had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  say  it  if  she’d  wanted 
to.  Why  she  didn’t  say  it,  if  she  was  ever  going  to, 
I  don’t  know  for  sure,  but  I  have  a  hunch  that  Vir¬ 
ginia  looked  upon  marriage  seriously  and  was  not 
going  to  rush  into  it  without  full  consideration ;  like¬ 
wise  she  was  a  woman  of  fine  spirit  and  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  admitting  that  any  man  could  sweep  her 
off  her  feet  in  an  instant,  and  again  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  she  was  well  aware  that  she  would  lose 
nothing  in  Richard’s  eyes  by  being  a  little  difficult. 
Furthermore,  and  I  may  be  wrong,  perhaps  Virginia 
didn’t  love  Richard. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  that  was  the  status  quo 
■=\  when  the  story,  which  is  not  a  love  story,  began. 

ON  a  Saturday  morning,  late  in  September,  I 
arose  at  an  unearthly  hour,  dressed  quietly, 
kissed  Mrs.  Hicks  good-by,  stole  two  bananas 
and  a  glass  of  milk  from  the  refrigerator,  and 
drove  away  from  our  humble  cottage  by  the  sea.  It 
was  foggy,  so  foggy  that  driving  was  difficult,  not 
to  say  dangerous,  but  the  hour  was  early  and  I  had 
faith  that  the  day  would  be  fine. 

I  drove  forty  miles  to  the  cottage  of  Harold 
Child,  my  brother-in-law,  and  there  breakfasted  with 
him  and  his  good  wife  Hope.  Thence  Harold  and  I 
went  on  to  the  Indian  Island  Country  Club,  which 
lies  not  far  from  Naylor’s  Point.  Waiting  for  us 
were  a  cousin  of  mine,  one  James  Norris,  and  a 
cousin  of  Harold’s,  ycleped  Frederick  Child.  The  oc¬ 
casion  was  one  of  magnitude,  being  an  annual  event; 
to  wit,  thirty-six  holes  of  golf  to  decide  the  family 
championship.'.  There  was  only  one  drawback,  a 
minor  item,  that  detracted  from  myl  interest  in  said 
family  championship,  and  that  was  that  Harold  and 
James  played  normally  below  eighty-five,  whereas 
when  I  achieved  a  score  below  ninety  I  was  greatly 
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pleased.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  story. 
What  has  to  do  with  the  story  is  that  when  we 
reached  the  club  it  was  drizzling  and  it  took  all  our 
optimism  to  convince  ourselves  that  it  was  going  to 
clear  and  not  get  worse.  Notwithstanding  the  driz¬ 
zle,  we  found  Richard  Morgan  and  Virginia  there, 
but  considering  the  advisability  of  playing.  With 
them  were  Virginia’s  brother,  Arthur  Morse,  and 
Mrs.  Arthur. 

We  dressed  and  set  forth,  meeting  as  we  went 
down  the  steps  Mr.  John  Bowers,  Mr.  Samuel  Lyle, 
Mr.  George  Ballin,  and  Mi-.  Grosvenor  Hewitt.  They 
made  twelve  golfers  at  the  club  that 
morning  and  all  of  them  but  one  are, 
or  are  to  become,  characters  in  this 
tale,  and  eleven  are  too  many  for  any 
well-conducted  story.  But  there  they 
are,  and  it  isn’t  my  fault,  so  the  best 
I  can  do  is  to  ask  you  to  try  to  keep 
them  straight  as  we  go  along. 

It  had  stopped  raining.  We  played 
two  holes,  and  then  it  began  to  drizzle 
again,  two  more  and  it  began  to  rain, 
two  more  and  it  poured  without  re¬ 
straint,  and  at  the  tenth  hole  we  quit 
in  disgust  and,  soaked  to  the  skin,  beat 
our  way  back  to  the  clubhouse.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  storm  kept  up  all  day  with 
not  a  moment’s  let-up. 

We  were  sad  as  well  as  bedraggled. 

The  day  was  gone,  and  that  day  came 
but  once  a  year.  We  changed  into  dry 
clothes  and  spread  out  our  wet  ones  to 
dry.  Some  one  said  that  we  could  play 
after  lunch,  but  our  optimism  had  gone 
up  in  smoke — ’twas  a  sad  world,  very, 
very  sad  indeed,  and  it  proceeded  at 
that  moment  to  get  sadder. 

THE  Child — we  call  Harold  that, 
more  or  less — had  been  digging 
through  his  black  bag.  He  stood 
up  and  searched  through  all  his  pockets 
and  then  examined  the  pockets  of  the 
coat  and  knickerbockers  he  had  just 
taken  off ;  likewise  he  looked  through 
the  locker  he  had  used.  Finally  he  an¬ 
nounced  the  fact: 

“My  pocketbook  is  gone,”  he  said,  and 
stood  there  with  that  utterly  foolish  ex¬ 
pression  a  man  has  when  he  is  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  most  unpleasant  fact  and 
doesn’t  know  what  to  do  about  it.  “I 
left  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  bag,”  he 
explained. 

“Which  is  a  blamed  silly  place  to 
leave  it,”  the  precious  Frederick  said. 

“How  much  was  in  it?” 

“Sixty  dollars  and  a  lot  of  papers 
that  I’d  hate  like  thunder  to  lose,”  the 
Child  answered. 

“Finder  may  keep  the  money  if  he  will  return  the 
papers,”  Freddy  suggested  lightly,  and  then,  feel¬ 
ing  a  bit  sorry  for  Harold,  he  added:  “Are  you  sure 
you  put  it  there?” 

Harold  was,  and  gave  us  a  few  details.  He  had 
got  sixty  dollars  the  afternoon  before,  three  tens 
and  six  fives,  nice  new  ones,  and  hadn’t  spent  a 
cent  of  it.  He  remembered  distinctly  taking  the 
pocketbook  and  some  loose  papers  from  his  coat 
pocket  and  putting  them  on  the  bureau  when  he 
went  to  bed  the  night  before.  He  remembered  dis¬ 
tinctly  putting  the  pocketbook  in  his  pocket  that 
morning  and  leaving  the  loose  papers  behind,  and  he 
was  absolutely  sure  that  he  had  put  the  pocketbook 
in  the  side  pocket  of  his  black  bag  when  he  dressed 
for  golf. 

We  suggested  to  the  Child  that  he  call  Hope  and 
see  if  the  pocketbook  wasn’t  at  home  on  the  bureau. 
He  did.  It  wasn’t.  Of  the  four  of  us  only  Jimmy 
Norris  was  a  member  of  the  club,  therefore  Jimmy 
was  troubled.  Technically  we  were  Jimmy’s  guests, 
and  it’s  not  the  thing  in  the  best  clubs  to  permit 
one’s  guests  to  be  robbed.  Jimmy  was  very  sui-e  that 
it  was  up  to  him  to  do  something  about  it  even  if 
Harold  had  not  used  the  best  judgment  in  the  world 
when  he  left  so  much  money  in  his  bag. 

Jimmy  decided  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
report  the  matter  to  the  steward.  The  steward  heard 
the  story  and,  being  up  to  date,  passed  the  buck;  he 
went  straight  to  the  table  where  four  gentlemen 
were  playing  auction,  spoke  to  George  Ballin,  and  in 
a  moment  Mr.  Ballin  arose,  and  joined  us.  Mr.  Ballin 
was  chairman  of  the  House  Committee,  and  the 
buck  was  undoubtedly  where  it  belonged. 

I  tr1  ’  vou  that  this  wasn’t  a  love  story,  and  it  is, 
erfectly  clear  by  this  time  that  this  is 
ry.  George  Ballin  knew  that  it  was  his 


duty  to  do  all  he  could  to  discover  the  thief.  Sixty 
dollars  is  not  a  matter  of  great  moment,  but  the 
harboring  of  a  thief  is,  and  Mr.  Ballin  knew  that  he 
must  do  all  he  could  to  discover  the  thief.  This 
meant  that  he  must  for  the  time  being  become  a  de¬ 
tective,  a  profession  in  which  he  had  had  no  expe¬ 
rience  whatever,  and  in  which,  therefore,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  he  had  no  skill.  He  was  quite 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which  confronted 
him  and  perhaps  that  is  why  he  asked  Grosvenor 
Hewitt  for  help.  Mr.  Hewitt  was  a  close  friend, 
an  able  man,  and  an  influential  member  of  the  club. 
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“Just  the  same,” 
he  said,  “  I’ll  slay 
„  around,  if  you  don’t  mind. 

^  ^  .  .  .  Can  we  keep  on  being 

friends  even  if  I  am  im¬ 
possible  as  a  husband?'’ 


Thus  we  all  went  to  the  locker  room  and  looked 
over  the  ground.  There  wasn’t  much  to  see.  It  was 
a  long  room  with  double  tiers  of  lockers  with  benches 
between,  bathrooms,  lavatories,  and  the  typical  ap¬ 
purtenances  of  an  up-to-date  club.  There  were  two 
entrances  to  it,  one  by  the  stairs  from  the  first  floor 
and  the  other  a  'door  at  the  end  which,  with  the  aid 
of  some  stone  steps,  led  out  of  doors  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  home  green.  It  was  a  rule  that  no 
club  servants  except  the  locker-room  attendants 
should  enter  the  locker  room,  for  the  possibility  of 
valuables  being  taken  from  lockers  when  players 
were  on  the  course  had  been  considered,  and  as  a 
result  waiters,  caddies,  and  other  employees,  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  enter  that  part  of  the  house. 

Thomas,  whose  last  name  had  long  since  been 
forgotten,  had  been  in  charge  of  the  room  for  years. 
During  the  season  he  had  several  assistants,  but 
then,  with  the  summer  gone,  he  had  but  one  boy 
under  him.  When  he  reached  the  room  it  was  just 
twelve  o’clock  and  Thomas  and  the  boy  were  both 
there.  The  boy  was  young,  possibly  fifteen,  and  he 
was  sitting  in  a  corner  cleaning  and  oiling  shoes 
when  we  arrived;  also  he  was  whistling  happily  as 
though  he  didn’t  have  a  care  in  the  world.  His  blue 
eyes  were  frank,  and  I  am  sure  that  every  one  of 
us  was  absolutely  sure  that  Eddie — that  was  his 
name — would  cut  off  his  right  hand  before  he  would 
steal  a  cent. 

PERHAPS  George  Ballin  did  not  go  about  his  in¬ 
vestigation  skillfully,  but  he  certainly  went  about 
it  directly.  He  asked  Thomas  whether  he  had 
seen  anyone  in  the  locker  room  that  morning  except 
the  members.  Thomas  was  sure  that  he  had  not, 
and  further  that  no  one  else  had  been  there  ex¬ 
cept  himself  and  Eddie.  Then  Mr.  Ballin  told  him 
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that  some  one  had  taken  Mr.  Child’s  pocketbook. 
Thomas’s  surprise  was  written  clear  as  day  on  his 
face — and  he  said,  with  all  the  inspect  he  could, 
that  he  didn’t  believe  it.  He  said  that  the  back  door 
had  been  locked  all  morning,  except  when  he  let  us 
in,  that  he  and  Eddie  had  not  been  out  of  the  room 
after  we  arrived,  and  that  not  a  soul  but  members 
and  their  guests  had  been  there. 

“And,”  Thomas  added,  “I’d  trust  the  boy  as  I’d 
trust  myself.”  He  called  Eddie,  and  Eddie  confirmed 
everything  that  Thomas  had  said,  and  his  manner 
proved  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  affair. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  I,  Sam  Hicks, 
know  as  little  of  telling  detective  stories 
as  George  Ballin  knew  of  playing  detec¬ 
tive — a  fact  which  I  shall  immediately 
prove  by  saying  that  Thomas  and  Ed¬ 
die  were  correct  in  their  statement  that, 
none  but  the  members,  guests,  and 
themselves  had  been  in  the  locker  room 
that  morning. 

r* 

t  v  "XT’ OU  can  easily  imagine  that  George 

Y  Ballin  had  run  head  first  into  a 
stone  wall.  Either  one  of  the 
members  or  one  of  the  guests  had  stolen 
Harold’s  pocketbook,  or  it  hadn’t  been 
stolen  at  all,  his  memory  had  played  a 
trick  on  him,  and  he  had  left  his  pocket- 
book  somewhere  else  than  in  his  black 
bag. 

It  was  utterly  inconceivable  that 
any  one  of  those  ten  members  and 
guests  had  stolen  or  ever  would  steal 
sixty  dollars  or  any  other  sum  of 
money.  Incidentally,  there  were  only 
eight  of  them,  for  Harold  wouldn’t 
rob  himself,  and  I  was  dead  sure  I 
hadn’t. 

On  the  other  hand,  Harold  was  abso¬ 
lutely  sure,  would  gamble  his  last  cent, 
that  he  had  left  the  pocketbook  in  his 
bag.  Jimmy  Norris,  struggling  with 
the  problem,  saw  a  chance  for  a 
gamble. 

“What  will  you  take  for  your  rights 
to  the  sixty?”  he  asked  the  Child,  by 
which  he  meant — what  sum  would  the 
Child  accept  on  the  spot  for  his  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  the  sixty  dollars. 
If  it  were  never  found,  the  Child  would 
be  so  much  in;  if  it  were  found,  Jimmy 
would  get  it  for  the  price  agreed 
upon. 

The  Child  was  in  no  frame  of  mind  to 
trifle,  but  he  couldn’t  resist  the  conven¬ 
tional  answer. 

“What  am  I  offered?”  he  asked. 

“Ten  dollars,”  said  Jimmy. 

“Make  it  fifteen,”  said  Freddy. 

George  Ballin  was  annoyed  at  this  talk  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  go  upstairs.  We  went  and  sat  down 
about  a  table,  and  the  Child  begged  Ballin  to  drop 
the  whole  thing. 

“I  was  a  fool  to  leave  it  there,”  he  said. 

“It  should  be  perfectly  safe  anywhere  in  the 
club,”  Ballin  answered.  “Nothing  of  the  sort  has 
happened  here  for  years — and  it  mustn’t  happen 
again.” 

They  did  a  lot  more  talking;  the  Child  described 
the  papers  that  were  in  the  pocketbook  as  consist¬ 
ing  of  valuable  memoranda,  automobile  license  cards, 
and  the  like.  He  said  also  that  the  bills  had  been 
taken  from  packages  of  new  money  just  received 
from  the  bank  and  that  it  was  quite  possible  that 
their  numbers  could  be  discovered. 

During  the  discussion  I  sat  quiet,  as  was  becom¬ 
ing,  and  my  eyes  wandered  about  the  room.  In  one 
corner  of  it  were  Virginia  and  her  brother  chatting. 
At  a  table  were  John  Bowers  and  Samuel  Lyle, 
forced  into  solitaire  by  the  desertion  of  their  com¬ 
panions.  I  knew  both  of  these  gentlemen  well;  they 
both  practiced  law  in  Alden  where  I  live.  I  waited 
my  chance  and  then  I  said:  “Why  don’t  you  get 
Sam  Lyle  to  help  you?” 

George  Ballin  looked  at  me  in  surprise. 

“You  know  Mr.  Lyle,  don’t  you?”  I  asked. 

“I  just  met  him  this  morning.  I  know  John 
Bowers  very  well,  and  he  came  with  him.  Mr.  Lyle, 

I  believe,  knows  everyone  here  very  well  indeed,  ex¬ 
cept  Hewitt  and  myself.” 

“He  is  our  leading  criminal  lawyer,”  I  said,  “and, 
in  a  way,  he’s  a  sort  of  superdetective.  I’m  told  he’s 
the  leading  criminologist  in  America,  and  I  know 
he’s  a  holy  terror  at  cross-examination.  At  least  he 
would  give  good  advice  if  you  want  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  business.”  ( Continued  on  page  36) 
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They  are  up  for  Arson 

Which  one  would  you  sentence  heaviest  / 


Through — 

Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

INSULATION 
that  keeps  the  heat  where  it  belongs 
CEMENTS 

that  make  boiler  walls  leak-proof 

ROOFINGS 

that  cut  down  fire  risks 
PACKINGS 
that  save  power  watte 

LININGS 

that  make  braket  safe 
FIRE 

PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


OPINIONS  would  vary  as  to  which  one 
of  these  famous  firebugs  is  the  worst 
culprit. 

But  nine  out  of  ten  people  would  indict 
the  oil  lamp,  gasoline,  waste  litter  or  matches, 
and  overlook  the  insignificant  little  brand 
over  at  the  end,  seemingly  guilty  of  nothing 
more  than  “smoking  in  court,”  but  really 
the  worst  offender  of  the  lot. 

Not  that  the  oil  lamp,  the  gasoline  and  the 
match  aren’t  guilty.  Their  toll  of  fire  loss 
is  well  known.  But  actually  they  are  small 
inside  workers,  who  can  never  pull  a  big 
job — a  community  fire — without  their  little 
accomplice  the  roof  ember. 

It  is  this  burning  fragment  from  another 
fire,  this  ember  blown  from  one  inflammable 


roof  to  another  that  is  responsible  for  a  great 
part  of  our  huge  annual  fire  loss.  And  it  is 
in  protecting  you  from  this  ever  present 
menace  that  the  service  of  Johns-Manville  is 
most  vital.  Buildings  roofed  with  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  are  themselves  preserved 
from  this  danger  and  are  prevented  from 
menacing  others. 

Furthermore,  in  addition  to  fire  protection,  asbestos 
carries  with  it  a  greatly  increased  durability.  This 
wonderful  fibrous  mineral  is  not  only  absolutely  fire¬ 
proof  but  is  immune  to  the  disintegrating  effects  of 
sun,  snow,  hail,  ice,  rain,  smoke  and  acid  fumes.  It 
is  truly  the  ideal  roofing  material.  Buildings  of  all 
sorts  are  covered  with  it  in  some  one  of  its  several 
forms,  such  as  shingles,  ready  roofing,  built-up 
roofing,  Corrugated  asbestos.  Thus  Johns-Manville 
affords  to  the  modern  roof  not  only  protection  from 
fire  but  a  very  high  degree  of  durability. 
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understand  why  they  sang 
it  so  much  under  Curly’s 
window — but  never  at  the 
field!  Jimmy  tingled  all 
over  with  delight  on  these 
occasions:  the  crowd,  the 
noise,  the  smell  of  pipes, 
the  seniors  scraping  their 
chairs  along  the  dusty 
floor  to  get  nearer  the 
stage;  and  then  the  cheers 
rattling  like  musketry  up 
to  the  musty  ceiling,  and 
the  songs — good  old  ones 
that  they  had  sung  even 
back  in  Sid  Corliss’s  time, 
and  new  ones  in  which 
you  stamped  your  feet  and 
made  an  incredible  racket. 

“Down  the  Field,”  and 
“Victory” — “everyone  re¬ 
members,  how  in  past 
Novembers  .  .  .” — and 
“The  Undertaker,”  with 
its  ominous  chant  that 
gripped  you  right  in  the 
gizzard:  “Oh- o -o -  o- oh! 

More  work  for  the  under¬ 
taker,  ’ nother  little  job  for 
the  casket  maker.  In  the 
local  cemetery  they  are 
very  very  busy  on  a  brand- 
new  grave.  No  hope  for 
Princeton !  Oh-o-o-oh  . . .” 

And  underlying  it  all 
the  irresistible  call  of  foot¬ 
ball  week,  brass  bands  and 
■arades  and  bonfires! 

But  on  the  big  Saturday  there  came  near  not  being 
my  game  at  all  for  Jimmy!  He  was  getting  ready 
o  take  Champ  out  to  the  field,  when  suddenly  in 
che  crowds  on  Elm  Street  the  pup  broke  away  and 
dashed  across  the  street  to  speak  his  mind  to  a  bull 
terrier  from  Boston.  Champ  may  have  had  a  bet 
up  on  the  game,  or  something,  two  bones  to  one — 
but  in  any  case  he  paid  no  attention  to  a  big  limou¬ 
sine,  driven  by  a  girl,  threading  its  way  through  the 
jam  of  traffic.  At  the  same  time  Champ  got  all  tan¬ 
gled  up  in  his  chain,  and  stark  tragedy  loomed  up 
before  Jimmy’s  horrified  gaze. 

“You’re  running  over  my  dog!”  he  screamed,  and 
hurled  himself  after  Champ,  unconscious  of  every¬ 
thing  save  his  precious  mascot.  Gee  whiz,  the 
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Champ  had  a  new  leather  collar  presented  to  him  by  the  Football  Association 


thought  thrilled  through  his  mind,  it  was  like  Mr. 
Corliss  saving  him  from  the  street  car — now  he  could 
repay  by  saving  Champ. 

When  they  picked  him  up  he  was  stunned,  with 
a  nasty  gash  over  one;  eye  where  he  had  struck  the 
fender  of  the  automobile — but  safely  clutched  in  his 
arms  was  Champ,  unhurt,  and  very  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  made  a  fool  of  himself.  He  licked 
Jimmy’s  face  contritely  while  some  one  sent  for  an 
ambulance. 

“Gee  whiz!”  exclaimed  Jimmy  weakly  when  he 
understood  what  was  going  on.  “Where’s  my  dog? 
I  ain’t  got  no  time  to  go  to  the  hospital — I  tell  ya, 
I  gotta  go  to  the  game  with  Champ — aw,  ain’t  you 
got  no  sense!” 
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But  they  took  him  off 
to  the  hospital  just  the 
same  and  did  queer  things 
to  him  while  they  put  a 
large  number  of  stitches 
in  his  head.  Jimmy  was 
in  despair.  The  game  had 
begun,  and  he  was  not 
there  with  Champ!  What 
would  Mr.  Corliss  say? 
He  hated  like  thunder 
missing  the  game  himself, 
but  Champ’s  absence  might 
be  disastrous. 

And  then,  while  he  was 
coming  to,  feeling  the 
bandage  around  his  head, 
he  heard  an  interne  say 
to  another:  “Guess  Prince¬ 
ton’s  got  them  —  yes,  ten 
to  nothing,  first  half  just 
ending.  .  .  .”  Jimmy  felt 
very  dizzy.  Holy  mackerel, 
the  game  half  over  already 
— and  Princeton  winning 
— and  there  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed  sat  Champ,  whd 
could  have  prevented 
it  all  —  could  still  pre¬ 
vent  it.  .  .  . 

“Say,  mister,”  Jimmy 
implored  the  doctor,  “Pm 
all  right  now — honest,  I 
am.  Can  I  go?  I  gotta 
take  Champ  out  to  the 
game — he’s  the  mascot  an’ 
they  can’t  win  without 
him.  Please,  mister,  let 
me  go — I  guess  they  need  us  bad  out  there.  .  .  .” 

The  doctor  looked  at  Jimmy  and  wondered  whether 
keeping  him  here  at  such  a  juncture  would  not  do 
him  more  harm  than  anything  else! 

“How  you  going  to  get  out  there?”  he  inquired. 
“You  can’t  walk  it.” 

“I  dunno,”  said  Jimmy.  “I’ll  get  a  ride— you 
couldn’t  lend  me  a  nickel,  could  you?  I’ll  pay  you 
back  in  papers — please,  mister.  .  .  .” 

“You  poor  kid!”  the  doctor  smiled  to  himself. 
Plucky  youngster  too,  jumping  out  like  that  into 
the  street  to  save  the  dog.  And  then  t|ye  doctor 
whispered  in  Jimmy’s  ear  and  did  something  very 
unofficial.  For  he  gave  an  order,  and,  gee  whiz, 
Jimmy  and  Champ  went  ( Continued  on  page  52) 
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AN  airplane  can  do  almost  everything  that  a  bird 
/\  can  do,  except  build  its  own  nest.  There  are 
J,  \  birds  that,  in  addition  to  building  their  nests, 
trample  down  the  grass  and  weeds  around 
their  homes  to  give  themselves  a  stamping  ground. 
The  airplane  that  tries  to  trample  down  trees  and 
saplings  that  surround  its  nesting  place  hurts  itself 
grievously. 

“Bird  houses”  for  airplanes,  and  stamping  grounds 
on  which  they  may  either  alight  or  make  their  long 
swift  runs  that  carry  them  into  the  air,  are  as  nec¬ 
essary  for  airplaiies  as  nests  are  for  birds. 

There  is  a  great  society  of  bird  lovers  in  the  United 
States,  made  up  of  householders,  who  devise  bird 
houses  which  are  intended  to  attract  birds.  The  Audu¬ 
bon  Society  knows  every  domestic  whim  of  every  de¬ 
sirable  American  bird,  and  no  farm  home  in  America 
is  complete  without  its  neat  little  home  for  birds. 

What  we  need  in  America  to-day  is  an  Audubon 
Society  of  American  cities  and  towns  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  welfare  of  our  linen-winged,  aluminum- 
lunged,  unfeathered  friends. 

But  here  our  simile  encounters  a  fork  in  the  road. 
Whether  we  have  bird  houses  scattered  over  the 
country  or  not,  our  feather  wings  will  still  survive, 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  coax  them  to  our  par¬ 
ticular  neighborhood.  But  the  linen-wing  birds  can¬ 
not  be  born  in  great  numbers  and  cannot  carry  out 
the  promises  of  their  great  future  unless  bird  houses 
dot  our  land  and  stamping  grounds  spread  over  the 
country  at  no  very  great  distances  apart.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  army  does  not  often  look  pathetic  in  any  of 
its  attempts,  but  at  Washington  I  find  something 
very  brave,  and  at  the  same  time  very  pathetic,  in 
the  effort  which  the  army  Air  Service  is  making  to 
encourage  the  creation  of  a  system  of  flying  fields 
in  Ameri 

t  the  army  Air  Service,  with  its 
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TO  AMERICAN  PILOTS — The  American  public 
knows  very  little  about  the  necessary  qualifications 
of  a  flying  field. 

The  business  men  of  every  city  and  town  in  Amer¬ 
ica  are  interested  in  seeing  that  their  own  town  has 
a  flying  field.  You  can  help. 

If  you  have  any  suggestions,  they  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly.  If  you 
have  any  criticism  to  make  of  any  flying  field  in  the 
United  States  on  which  you  are  forced  to  alight, 
please  make  it  to  the  editor  of  Collier’s. 

splendid  efforts,  has  been  able  to  accomplish  up  to 
now  has  been  to  reveal  the  fact  that  there  are  mis¬ 
erably  few  flying  fields  in  the  United  States.  Fly¬ 
ing  men  cannot  be  sent  into  the  air,  on  long  journeys, 
without  maps ;  and  these  maps  must  disclose  not  only 
the  route  of  flight  but  the  places  of  possible  land¬ 
ing.  As  best  it  could,  the  Air  Service  has  selected 
these  fields. 

Nine  hundred  and  eighty  fields  had  been  listed 
by  the  army  Air  Service  in  the  United  States  up 
to  the  end  of  last  year.  A  study  of  this  list  dis¬ 
closes  some  astonishing  facts.  One  of  these  is  that 
there  are  only  thirteen  municipal  flying  fields  in  the 
United  States.  Another  is  that  a  flying  man  is  likely 
to  be  an  intruder,  even  if  a  welcome  one,  at  almost 
any  field  on  which  he  may  alight  in  America.  There 
are  forty-four  Government  landing  places  in  the 
United  States,  including  those  for  water  machines, 
but  in  all  other  listed  fields,  aside  from  the  baker’s 
dozen  of  municipal  fields,  the  flying  man  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  folks  down  below  will  be  ready  for  him. 

On  twenty-eight  of  the  army’s  list  of  landing 
fields  he  is  likely  to  break  up  a  golf  game,  to  say 


the  very  least.  Golf  and  country  clubs,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  mentioned,  have  given  the  Government  permis¬ 
sion  to  list  their  grounds  and  courses  as  official 
landing  places.  To  the  layman  who  has  never  flown, 
a  golf  course  seems  an  ideal  landing  place.  There 
is  usually  plenty  of  space,  with  lots  of  grassy  spots 
and  smooth  ground.  The  layman,  indeed,  might  be 
justified  in  saying:  “What’s  all  this  bother  about 
landing  fields?  Every  town  in  America  has  got  a 
golf  course.  Why  not  make  the  course  in  every  town 
the  official  landing  place  there  and  mark  it  out  in 
white  so  the  flyers’ll  see  it?  That  way  you’ll  soon  have 
2  string  of  landing  places  running  in  every  direction 
from  every  city  and  town  in  the  United  States.  I 
know  my  club  would  vote  a  welcome  to  flyers,  and 
we’d  be  glad  to  entertain  ’em  in  our  clubhouse.” 

Pilots  Avoid  Golf  Links 

THE  truth  about  golf  courses  as  landing  places, 
however,  is  that  they  are  about  as  safe  as  Pikes 
Peak.  From  even  a  small  height  the  flyer  cannot 
see  the  grass-covered  ridges  and  bunkers  and  barri¬ 
cades  that  are  the  pride  of  every  good  course.  Below 
him  the  earth  stretches  out  treacherously  green  and 
smooth.  But  death  lurks  on  the  links  for  a  flyer. 
The  chances  are  that,  the  very  moment  his  wheels 
touch  earth,  he  will  find  himself  racing,  in  automo¬ 
bile  fashion,  straight  up  against  a  grass-covered 
wall  of  earth  that  will  dash  him  to  injury.  More 
than  this,  there  are  few  long  straightways  on  one 
golf  course  in  America  for  either  landing  or  start¬ 
ing.  If  there  is  a  deep-set  brook  or  ravine  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  town,  the  links  are  built  up  around 
it,  so  that  the  players  must  cross  it  three  or  four 
times — the  more  times  the  better.  Think  over  your 
home-town  course  and  see  if  it  wasn’t  plotted  in  that 
fashion:  built  up  around  ( Continued  on  page  57) 
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BR.AK.E  LINING 


BRAKE  lining  edged  with  sil¬ 
ver  is  real  Raybestos.  We 
put  this  silver  edge  on 
Raybestos  for  your  protection. 
There  are  many  substitutes;  there 
are  inferior  imitations,  and  these 
are  often  sold  as  Raybestos. 


WHEN  you  buy  brake  lin¬ 
ing — look  for  that  Sil¬ 
ver  Ekige.  It  identifies 
Raybestos.  It  means  that  you 
will  get  the  brake  lining  service  you 
are  entitled  to.  It  means  that  you 
are  assured  of  one  year  s  WEAR. 


There  are  many  brake  linings,  but  only  one 
lining  edged  with  Silver.  Remember  this 
when  you  buy  new  lining  for  your  car. 


THE  RAYBESTOS  COMPANY,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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Returned  Doughboys  Making  Good 
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but  this  need  cause  no  surprise, 
for  the  insidious  propaganda  of 
Bolshevism  and  treason  did  not 
respect  the  uniform.  It  prose¬ 
lyted  in  all  places.  That  it 
found  some  converts  need  not  amaze 
the  thinking.  This  company  says: 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  men  have  improved  very 
materially  in  personality,  initiative,  and 
productive  ability  during  their  service 
with  the  Government.  Their  experi¬ 
ences  have  very  materially  broadened 
their  fields  of  view  and  have  given  the 
men  a  more  intelligent  conception  of 
the  economics  of  life,  and  they  are  filled 
with  progressive  ideas.  They  are  better 
Americans,  with  a  better  appreciation 
of  our  national  spirit,  and  have  broader 
sympathies  with  their  fellow  workmen. 
Their  experiences  have  also  tended  to 
increase  a  feeling  of  um-est,  a  desire  to 
move  about,  and  a  tendency  to  demand 
the  immediate  realization  of  their 
scheme  or  plan.  It  is  probable  that  the 
length  of  service  of  these  men  with  this 
company  will  be  materially  reduced  as 
a  result  of  their  war  experiences.  There 
are  a  few  of  them  who  are  utterly 
spoiled  by  reason  of  unfortunate  con¬ 
ditions  and  placements,  and  have  come 
back  with  very  exaggerated  ideas  of 
fundamental  economic  relations.” 

Too  Soon  to  Judge 

THE  manufacturers  of  an  article  of 
daily  consumption  throughout  the 
world,  on  whose  pay  roll  are  thousands 
of  employees  (both  men  and  women, 
black  and  white)  reveal  careful  study 
of  the  situation  and  a  broad  spirit  of 
citizenship  and  national  interest.  They 
have  found  the  unrest  which  other  em¬ 
ployers  have  found.  They  believe  they 
know  the  cause  of  it,  and  believe  also 
that  as  time  passes  this  condition  of  un¬ 
rest  will  cease  from  troubling.  Their 
analysis  follows: 

“We  readily  state  that  the  men  re¬ 
turned  in  an  improved  physical  and 
mental  condition.  They  were,  there¬ 
fore,  better  equipped  for  work  when 
they  returned  than  they  were  when 
they  left,  this  being  especially  true  of 
those  who  saw  actual  service.  Natu¬ 
rally,  they  are  more  satisfactory  in 
their  work,  provided  they  can  be  made 
to  be  satisfied  with  it.  This  raises  the 
real  issue. 

“It  is  our  desire  to  be  perfectly  fair 
to  the  men  and  to  be  equally  frank  with 
you.  We  would  not  do  the  service  an 
injustice.  But  you  want  facts,  or 
rather  fair  conclusions  based  upon 
facts,  and  our  general  conclusion  is  that, 
to  date,  military  service  has  not  im¬ 
proved  our  men  from  the  standpoint  of 
general  efficiency. 


“As  stated,  this  is  a  general  conclu¬ 
sion,  drawn  from  the  entire  range  of 
observation,  and  represents  the  major¬ 
ity  opinion  of  those  who  have  had  prac¬ 
tical  experience  with  the  matter  under 
consideration.  Of  course  there  are 
many  exceptions — many  instances  where 
marked  improvement  has  been  shown. 
As  might  naturally  be  expected,  some 
department  head,  superintendent,  or 
foreman,  whose  experience  with  re¬ 
turning  soldiers  has  been  unsatis¬ 
factory,  will  say  promptly  that  the 
ex-soldier  is  inferior  to  the  former  em¬ 
ployee.  Others,  whose  experience  has 
been  to  the  contrary,  will  take  the  op¬ 
posite  view.  We  must,  therefore, 
adopt  the  majority  view.  It  has  been 
observed  that  men  who  gave  more  or 
less  trouble  prior  to  the  war — men  who 
were  hard  to  handle  (laborer’s  espe¬ 
cially)— have  been  improved  by  army 
discipline.  This  applies  especially  to 
men  who  served  oversea.  On  the  other 
hand,  men  who  were  easily  handled  be¬ 
fore  seem  to  be  indifferent,  apathetic, 
and  in  some  instances  must  be  disci¬ 
plined. 

“But  the  most  general  complaint  is 
that  the  returned  soldier  seems  to  be 
unsettled,  restless,  discontented.  He  is 
inclined  to  drift,  and  the  routine  of 
steady  application  to  business  (espe¬ 
cially  indoors)  seems  to  pall  upon  him. 
We  do  not  question  his  loyalty  or  his 
integrity  of  purpose.  It  is  rather  a 
mental  attitude  toward  steadfastness, 
an  absence  of  a  desire  to  stick  to  it 
with  that  enthusiasm  which  is  produc¬ 
tive  of  results. 

“We  do  not  think  it  is  exactly  fair 
to  the  soldier  to  pass  judgment  upon 
his  case  at  this  time.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  these  soldiers  wore 
quite  young  men.  They  went  through 
a  new  and  harrowing  experience.  It 
was  as  complete  a  reversal  of  form 
as  was  possible.  From  the  quiet  pur¬ 
suits  of  life,  the  soldier  was  rushed 
into  training,  then  into  war.  In  the 
very  nature  of  things,  it  is  going  to 
take  some  time  for  him  to  readjust 
himself.  We  don’t  think  the  time  has 
been  sufficiently  long.  But,  when  read¬ 
justed,  we  unhesitatingly  say  that  we 
believe  he  will  be  better  fitted  for  life’s 
responsibilities  than  he  was  before. 
His  travel,  the  broadening  of  his  view¬ 
point,  his  assumption  of  responsibility, 
the  physical  training  received,  the  en¬ 
forced  recognition  of  authority  and  his 
consequent  disposition  co  obey,  will, 
eventually,  make  him  an  all-around  bet¬ 
ter  man. 


"We  are  willing  to  give  him  the 
chance  to  help  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity  and  we  believe  in  his 
future.” 

Almost  identical  is  the  conclusion  of 
a  food-products  firm  of  international 
reputation : 

“These  men,  in  our  opinion,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  show  no  improvement, 
as  they  seem  to  have  lost  to  a  great 
degree  their  initiative,  aggressiveness, 
and  ability — their  loyalty  we  have 
never  questioned. 

“We  attribute  the  lack  of  initiative, 
aggressiveness,  and  ability  to  the  fact 
that  for  the  past  several  y£ars  they 
have  been  under  a  terrific  strain;  they 
are  now  going  through  a  period  of  re¬ 
laxation,  and  after  this  period  termi¬ 
nates  we  are  confident  they  will  be  big¬ 
ger  and  better  men  than  when  they 
went  away.  We  have  great  hopes  for 
the  ex-service  men,  have  every  confi¬ 
dence  in  them,  and  do  not  feel  at  this 
time  that  our  confidence  will  in  any  way 
be  misplaced.” 

Now  Restless  with  Ambition 

rpHE  replies  on  which  this  study  is 
X  based  sum  up  the  result  of  em¬ 
ployers’  observation  of  the  effect  of 
military  service  on  more  than  50,000 
men — from  the  college  graduate  to  the 
unlettered  laborer;  from  the  men  whose 
means  of  transportation  was  a  high- 
powered  limousine  to  the  5-cent  street 
car.  It  is  believed  to  be  as  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  it  can  be  made. 

The  views  of  these  employers,  with 
rare  exceptions,  resolve  themselves  into 
the  opinion  that  more  men  came  out 
of  the  army  better  men  than  emerged 
from  it  with  their  value  lessened ;  that 
many  men  theretofore  content,  or  seem¬ 
ingly  content,  with  their  employment 
before  the  war  have  exhibited  a  feeling 
of  restlessness  when  returned  to  their 
former  occupations.  If  this  spirit  of 
restlessness  is  the  only  fault  to  find 
with  the  military  service  in  its  effect 
on  the  individual,  then  the  conclusion 
is  wari’anted  that  experience  in  the 
army  benefited  practically  all  who  en¬ 
tered  into  its  composition.  For  the 
restlessness  of  the  returned  soldier,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  or  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred,  is  due  to  laudable  ambi¬ 
tion.  In  the  army  he  saw  that  he  was 
fitted  for  better  things  than  he  had  done 
before.  Feeling  this,  it  is  but  natural 
that  he  should  endeavor  to  advance,  not, 
from  a  selfish  motive,  but  that  he  might 
thereby  be  the  better  enabled  to  pro- 
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vide  the  necessities  and  comforts 
of  life  for  his  family  and  for 
those  who  come  after  him;  that 
he  might  help  in  upbuilding  his 
community,  city,  and  State,  and 
aid  our  national  welfare  by  widen¬ 
ing  his  own  field  of  usefulness  and  the 
zone  of  his  influence.  If  military  serv¬ 
ice  will  stir  ambition,  then  military 
service  is  to  be  commended,  for  without 
ambition  there  is  no  achievement. 

Some  men  undoubtedly  have  returned 
from  the  army  more  worthless  than  they 
were  when  they  entered  it.  But  there 
is  no  telling  how  much  more  worthless 
they  might  now  be  had  it  not  been  for 
their  experience  in  the  service. 

The  restlessness  born  of  sloth  or  lazi¬ 
ness,  of  inherent  viciousness  and  un¬ 
willingness  to  carry  one’s  own  share  of 
the  burdens  of  life,  is  something  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Doubtless  the  latter 
spirit  was  developed  in  some  cases  as  a 
result  of  military  service,  for,  in  the 
crisis  of  war,  in  the  stress  of  great  mat¬ 
ters  when  the  fate  of  nations  and  the 
world  hung  in  the  balance,  there  pos¬ 
sibly  were  few  opportunities  to  prevent 
the  idle,  the  coward,  the  slacker  in  uni¬ 
form,  from  following,  within  safe  lim¬ 
its,  his  own  sweet  will. 

Doubtless,  also,  the  higher  spirit  of 
restlessness,  born  of  ambition,  has  been 
stirred  in  the  breast  of  many  young 
men — men  who  before  the  war  were 
chained  by  environment  or  circum- 
stances  to  a  distasteful  occupation ; 
whose  earning  capacity  was  limited  by 
lack  of  knowledge  or  of  training;  but 
who  before  the  war  accepted  their  fate 
with  resignation,  did  the  best  they 
could,  and  banished  hope  for  real  suc¬ 
cess  in  life. 

These  men,  freed  suddenly,  as  it 
were,  from  their  “imprisonment,”  placed 
in  an  army  where  every  ability  was 
needed,  soon  found  that  in  the  service 
there  were  room  for  growth  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  promotion.  Entering  the 
army  as  private  soldiers,  many  of  them 
demonstrated  their  fitness  for  increased 
responsibility  in  matters  of  administra¬ 
tion,  of  organization,  of  construction, 
of  directing  the  work  of  others,  of  han¬ 
dling  men.  They  qualified  for  leader¬ 
ship.  Many  won  the  chevrons  of  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  and  still  others 
earned  commissions  as  officers.  These 
men  won  on  merit,  because  their  rest¬ 
lessness  urged  them  on.  Confident  of 
themselves,  confident  of  their  own  abil¬ 
ity,  confident  of  certain  reward  for 
proved  fitness,  this  “restless  spirit”  of 
ambition  goaded  them  to  greater 
achievement,  and  thus  they  proved  to 
others  what  they  had  always  secretly 
believed — that  they  were  capable  of 
greater  things  than  had  been  intrusted 
to  them  before  they  entered  the  army. 


Too  Refined  to  Think 
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The  woman’s  club  movement  has 
drifted  in  the  same  direction.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  women’s  social 
clubs  were  beginning  their  tremendous 
vogue,  six  discouraged  ladies,  all  the 
hostess  could  persuade  to  join  anything 
so  extraordinary,  met  in  a  drawing 
room  to  organize  a  lecture  course  on 
political  education. 

To-day,  while  Browning  clubs  and 
sewing  circles  are  largely  relegated  to 
the  unprogressive  in  small  towns,  this 
group  of  six  has  expanded  into  a  body 
of  four  thousand  women  who  attend 
lectures  four  mornings  a  week. 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  think. 
Not  one  single  woman  of  the  fifteen 
or  twenty  I  have  questioned  has  been 
willing  to  admit  that  she  did  not  feel 
an  interest  in  polities  and  social  service 
generally. 

Here  is  a  story  told  me  by  a  son 
about  his  mother. 

“Did  your  mother  vote?”  I  asked  him. 

I  knew  Mrs.  S - was  a  typical  lady 

of  the  old  order,  born  and  bred  in  the 
tradition  that  no  woman  was  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  herself  that  she  could  get 
some  man  to  do  for  her — not  even 
think;  so  I  was  prepared  for  an  amused 
•negativr 

She  thought  it  was 
nswered. 


We  were  having  tea  in  the  drawing 

room  of  young  S - ’s  fiancee.  The 

daughter  of  a  conservative  family,  she 
is  nevertheless  a  suffragist,  an  interior 
decorator,  and  a  convert  to  one  of  the 
new  religions. 

“For  what  party  did  your  mother 
vote?”  I  wanted  to  know. 

“Why,  for  father’s  party,  of  course.” 
Her  son’s  eyes  were  twinkling.  “What 
else  would  you  expect  her  to  do?” 

“But  didn’t  she  know  the  issues?” 

“She  didn’t  even  know  the  names  of 
the  candidates.”  Here  was  the  old  type 
with  a  vengeance! 

“Father  marked  a  sample  ballot,” 

young  S - went  on,  “and  mother  took 

it  to  the  polls  and  copied  it.  Father 
knew  all  about  politics — father  had  de- 
|  cidqd  what  was  best — and,  of  course, 
{  father  was  right.” 

We  all  laughed;  then  he  continued, 
!  dropping  his  banter:  “That’s  what 
i  mother  was  like  before  she  voted.  But 
,  the  mere  physical  act  of  dropping  that 
copied  ballot  into  the  box  seems  to  have 
mentally  enfranchised  her.  She  has  ab¬ 
solutely  changed.  Now,  when  father 
talks  politics,  she  actually  sasses  him 
a  little,  expresses  views  of  her  own.” 

He  stopped  to  light  his  cigarette 
while  I  mentally  pictured  this  modern 
*■  fireside  comedy;  then  he  concluded: 


“Now,  next  year,  if  some  issue  really 
interests  her,  mother  will  be  a  real 
voter,  with  a  mind  of  her  own.” 

It’s  the  correct  thing  to  vote.  That 
mysterious  social  dictum  has  gone 
forth,  and  for  the  large  group  of  whom 

Mrs.  S -  is  a  part,  it  closes  any 

antifeminist  agitation  more  effectively 
than  could  the  Federal  amendment. 

Even  the  antisuffragists  voted  in  sur¬ 
prising  numbers  at  the  recent  election. 
I  asked  a  woman  party  leader  how  the 
antis  had  come  out,  and  this  was  her 
astonishing  answer:  “As  well  as  the 
suffragists.  It  was  wonderful.” 

She  said  more,  but  to  be  conservative 
I’ll  let  the  statement  stand  at  that. 

Promptly  I  went  to  the  National  Anti- 
Suffrage  headquarters  and  asked  the 
reason  for  this  phenomenon. 

“We  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  vote, 
since  it  is  the  law,”  the  worker  in 
charge  told  me. 

“Did  you  make  any  special  effort  to 
get  your  women  out?” 

“No;  just  sent  around  cards.  In  one 
or  two  districts  we  had  to  help  candi¬ 
dates  who  had  aided  us  when  we  tried 
to  stand  against  suffrage.  And  we 
elected  our  men. 

“But  I  thought  you  didn’t  approve 
of  politics  for  women.”  My  concepts  of 
antisuffrage  were  changing. 


“We  don’t,  but  we  can  campaign  if 
we  must.  So  many  _  people  have  the 
absurd  notion  that  antisuffragists  are 
just  stupid,  reactionary  women.  Let 
me  tell  you  it  takes  brains  and  ability 
both  to  stand  against  a  prevalent  move¬ 
ment.” 

She  said  a  good  deal  more,  all  of  it 
political. 

Whatever  the  motive,  the  upshot  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  would-be  home¬ 
keeping  anti  is  in  the  political  melee 
alongside  her  suffrage  sister.  And  she 
is  thinking — not  an  anti  will  deny  it. 

Compare  these  diagrams  of  women’s 
interests : 
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The  old  tradition  of  refined  ignorance 
is  merely  amusing  to-day.  Again  I  say: 
It  has  become  fashionable  to  think. 
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OAKLAND  OWNERS  REPORT  RETURNS  OF  FROM 
18  TO  25  MILES  PER  GALLON  OF  GASOLINE 
AND  FROM  8,000  TO  12,000  MILES  ON  TIRES 
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OAKLAND  SENSIBLE  SIX  FOUR  DOOR  SEDAN  IS  POWERED  WITH  THE  FAMOUS  44-HORSEPOWER,  OVERHEAD-VALVE  OAKLAND  ENGINE 


OAKLAN  D 

SENSIBLE  SIX 


^TERY  naturally  a  variety  of  reasons  enters 
into  the  selection  of  the  many  Oakland 
Sensible  Six  four  door  Sedans  now  being  sold. 
One  kind  of  buyer  is  strongly  influenced 
by  the  car’s  secure  comfort;  another  by  its 
remarkably  efficient  and  economical  per¬ 
formance;  yet  another  by  its  year-round 
usefulness  and  reliability.  But  in  every 
instance  there  is  one  reason  standing  out 
boldly  above  all  these — constituting  by  all 
means  the  most  important  factor  in  every 
sale — that  is  the  pronounced  and  unmistak¬ 
able  value  that  the  Oakland  Sensible  Six 
represents  in  the  present  car  market.  This 
value  is  one  not  to  be  measured  entirely  by 
the  moderate  investment  the  Oakland  en¬ 
tails,  nor  yet  by  the  advanced  design  and 
good  workmanship  embodied  in  its  construc¬ 
tion,  but  also  by  the  fine  and  enduring  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  car  invariably  serves,  under 
even  the  most  strenuous  conditions  of  use. 


Model  34-C;  TouringCar,  $1165;  Roadster.  $1165;  Four  Door  Sedan,  $1825; 
Coupe, $1825.  F.O.B.  Pontiac, Mich.  Additional  for  Wire  Wheel  Equipment.  $85 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
Pontiac ,  Michigan 
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The  costliness  of  rugs  today  makes  advisable  their  careful  preser¬ 
vation.  Frequent  and  thorough  cleaning  prolongs  their  years  of 
usefulness  and  beauty.  Such  cleaning  consists  of  three  essentials: 

Beating — to  dislodge  destructive  embedded  grit;  Sweeping — to 
straighten  crushed  nap  and  detach  stubborn  clinging  litter;  Suction¬ 
cleaning — to  remove  surface  dirt.  Only  The  Hoover  combines  all 
three.  And  it  is  the  largest  selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 

HOOVER 

It  Beats  —  as  it  Sweeps  —  as  it  Cleans 

THE  HOOVER  SUCTION  SWEEPER  COMPANY 

The  oldest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 
NORTH  CANTON,  OHIO  HAMILTON,  CANADA 
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and  clapped  his  hands  to  his  side.  But 
what  maddened  Thayer  was  the  sight 
of  blood,  already  spreading  on  Mike’s 
white  flank. 

He  rushed  in  with  his  riding  crop. 
The  Haitians  gave  ground  at  first; 
then  rallied  to  attack  him.  They  were 
jabbering;  he  could  not  make  out  a 
word  of  their  patois,  so  fast  did  they 
talk. 

“Arretez  vous!”  he  called.  “Stop  it! 
II  est  mon  chien — le  chien  est  a  moi! 
He’s  my  dog — let  him  alone!” 

Gravel  was  thrown  up  in  his  eyes. 
The  Haitians  scattered  again.  And  he 
looked  up,  amazed,  to  see  a  girl,  on 
horseback,  over  him. 

“Drop  that  crop!”  she  commanded. 
Her  voice  rang  out,  high  and  clear. 
“I’ll  stop  them.  Hold  your  dog!” 

She  drove  her  horse  between  Thayer, 
who  was  holding  Mike,  fi'antic  now 
with  pain  and  anger,  and  mad  to  be  at 
his  enemies,  and  the  Haitians,  who 
were  gathering  for  a  new  attack.  Her 
own  crop  flashed  out,  but  she  only  held 
it.  She  addressed  the  negroes  in  their 
own  Creole  patois;  her  voice  grew  lower 
in  pitch,  musical,  persuasive.  Suddenly 
she  laughed,  and  a  ripple  of  mirth  came 
from  them  like  the  echo  of  her  laugh¬ 
ter.  In  a  moment  the  whole  grim  epi¬ 
sode  was  of  the  past;  it  was  half  a 
dozen  children,  their  white  teeth  shining 
through  red  lips,  who  scampered  off. 

Thayer  took  the  time,  first,  to  ex¬ 
amine  Mike.  The  dog  was  trembling; 
his  breath  came  in  choking  gasps.  He 
had  been  grazed  by  one  of  the  wide- 
bladed,  razoi'-sharp  machetes;  the  blood 
still  flowed  from  the  wound.  But  he 
wasn’t  badly  hurt.  And  then  Thayer 
turned  to  the  girl  who  had  saved 
the  situation.  She  was  still  on  her 
horse;  he  saw  a  dainty  figure,  slim  and 
straight,  in  pongee  riding  clothes;  a 
face  high  in  color,  firm  in  outline;  a 
mouth  straight  and  uncompromising;  a 
nose  that  turned  up  ever  so  little;  blue 
eyes;  wisps  of  dark  brown  hair.  That 
he  saw,  too,  as  pretty  a  girl  as  had 
blessed  his  eyes  in  years  was  something 
he  did  not  fully  realize  until  later.  And 
yet,  even  in  that  moment,  he  associated 
her  with  the  thought  of  miracles. 

He  was  on  one  knee.  Still  holding 
Mike  with  one  hand,  he  took  off  his  hat 
with  the  other. 

“We’re  very  much  in  your  debt,”  he 
said.  “My  name  is  Thayer — and  the 
dog  will  like  it  if  you  call  him  Mike.” 

The  girl  laughed. 

“I  knew  you  were  Mr.  Thayer,”  she 
said.  “And  you’re  down  for  the  rail¬ 
way.  Oh,  we  know  all  about  you,  Mr. 
Thayer!  I  wish  you  hadn’t  struck  at 
those  men — ” 

“But  they  were  trying  to  kill  Mike—” 

“That  was  because  they  were  afraid. 
But — oh,  hasn’t  anyone  warned  you? 
It’s  madness  to  have  a  bulldog  of  any 
sort  here!  They  aren’t  to  blame — these 
people  are  just  children.  And  you  were 
trying  to  hurt  them — ” 

“But — I  couldn’t  let  them  kill  Mike — ” 

“They’d  have  stopped  without  your 
hitting  them.  I  hate  to  see  white  men 
hit  a  Haitian !  And — about  bulldogs — ” 

“Do  they  hate  a  bull  specially?” 

“They’re  afraid  of  them,”  she  said, 
soberly.  “No  bulldog  or  bull  terrier 
ever  lives  long  here.  They’re  killed  or 
poisoned.  You  see — in  the  old  French 
days,  when  the  Haitians  were  slaves, 
the  French  used  very  strong,  fierce  bull¬ 
dogs  to  chase  those  who  escaped — used 
them  even  more  than  they  did  blood¬ 
hounds.”  She  shuddered.  “They’ve 
never  forgotten.  I  think  Haitian 
mothers  still  frighten  their  children 
with  those  tales.  And  they’ve  an  in¬ 
herited  fear  of  bulldogs.” 

She  slipped  from  her  saddle  and  bent 
over  to  look  at  Mike.  He  licked  her 
hand;  her  touch  on  his  head  was  a 
passport  to  his  heart. 

“Poor  old  boy!”  she  said.  “Just 
wanted  to  play,  and  they  thought  you’d 
hurt  them,  didn’t  they?  Never  mind — 
you’re  all  right.” 

She  smiled. 

“I’m  sorry  I  lost  my  temper,  Mr. 
Thayer,”  she  said.  “It  was  perfectly 
natural  for  you  to  act  as  you  did.  But 
I’ve  seen  so  much  and  heard  so  much 
of  white  brutality  toward  negroes 
h°re!  It’s — I’m  for  the  under  dog,  I 
suppose — and  it  seems  to  me  these  Hai¬ 
tians  don’t  get  a  fair  chance.” 

“I  didn’t  know  why  they’d  attacked 


him,  of  course,”  said  Thayer.  “It 
seems  rather  hard  on  poor  old  Mike  to 
be  in  danger  of  his  life  because  of  what 
French  planters  did  a  hundred  years  or 
so  ago,  doesn’t  it?  But  I  can  see  the 
point.” 

“I’ll  ride  in  with  you,  if  you’re  going 
back,”  she  suggested.  “You’d  better 
carry  the  dog,  if  you  can.  If  there’s 
more  trouble,  you  see,  I  can  make  them 
understand  me.  Oh — I’m  Anne  War¬ 
ren.” 

He  bowed  again.  He  tried  to  see 
her  hand;  failed;  took  a  chance,  hope¬ 
fully. 

“I’m  very  glad  to  meet  you,  Miss 
Warren,”  he  said,  very  formally.  She 
let  the  form  of  his  address  pass  uncor¬ 
rected.  He  cheered  up  immediately. 
Elements  of  his  anticipation  might  be 
rescued  from  the  wreck,  after  all.  His 
imagination  enabled  him  to  anticipate 
a  certain  pleasurable  effect  in  the  event 
of  the  conjunction  of  this  girl,  himself, 
a  moon,  and  a  Haitian  night. 

But  they  rode  into  Port  au  Prince 
quite  soberly  and  with  extreme  pro¬ 
priety,  of  course.  And  second  looks— 
and  thoughts — made  him  a  little  du¬ 
bious.  Was  this,  after  all,  the  sort  of 
girl  with  whom  one  flirted?  Her  nose 
said  yes.  Her  mouth  denied  the  impu¬ 
tation,  scornfully.  But  all  of  her  cried 
out  that  she  was  the  sort  of  girl  who 
might  be  a  friend,  in  the  beginning  and 
the  end — a  girl  to  count  upon.  It  seemed 
to  Thayer  that  that  was  a  good  deal. 
He  was  grateful  to  the  Haitians  she 
had  turned  from  potential  murderers 
to  grinning,  grown-up  children.  Mike, 
highly  uncomfortable  as  Thayer  held 
him  before  him,  muttered  and  growled. 
He  may  have  read  his  master’s  thoughts, 
and  resented  them. 

“I  live  here,”  said  Miss  Warren,  rather 
suddenly.  They  were  riding  down  the 
hilly  road  that  ran  into  the  Champ  de 
Mars;  she  pointed  with  her  crop,  as  she 
spoke,  to  one  of  the  biggest  and  best- 
kept  of  the  stone  houses  behind  the 
wall.  “And  I  think  you’d  better  bring 
the  dog  in  and  let  me  wash  that  cut. 
You  probably  haven’t  what  you  need — 
you’re  staying  at  the  Europe,  I  sup¬ 
pose?” 

“I  hate  to  bother  you — surely  they 
can  give  me  something?” 

.  “Bring  him  in,”  she  said,  with  deci¬ 
sion.  “It  wasn’t  his  fault.” 

So  he  turned  in  at  the  gate  with  her. 
Negroes  came  running  to  take  ,  the 
horses;  he  carried  Mike  in,  following 
the  girl,  to  a  wide,  dark  hall,  cool  and 
inviting.  Swift  orders  poured  from  her 
lips;  two  or  three  servants,  laughing 
and  chattering,  ran  to  obey  her. 

“Bring  him  on  out  to  the  veranda,” 
said  Miss  Warren.  She  walked  beside 
him;  her  hand  stroked  the  dog’s  head. 
“Poor  old  chap,”  she  said.  “Never 
mind.  We’ll  have  you  right  in  no  time.” 

ON  the  veranda  Thayer  caught  his 
breath  for  a  moment.  Never  had  he 
seen  or  imagined  so  beautiful  a  garden 
as  that  which  lay  behind  this  house.  It 
was  a  riot  of  color;  it  was  alive  with 
loveliness.  But  he  was  interrupted  in 
his  observation  of  it  by  a  quick  step,  a 
smothered  “Why,  Anne — ”  He  turned 
to  see  an  older  woman,  faded,  worn, 
tired-looking;  a  woman  with  thin,  gray 
hair;  with  disillusioned  eyes — and  yet 
a  woman  who  had  still  lingering  touches 
of  her  daughter’s  beauty. 

“It’s  all  right,  mother,”  said  the  girl. 
“This  is  Mr.  Thayer,  of  the  railway. 
My  mother,  Mr.  Thayer — Mrs.  Rod- 
man.” 

Thayer  had  to  work  hard  and  quickly 
to  control  his  stai’t  of  surprise.  He 
caught  the  faint  change  in  the  girl’s  in¬ 
flection  as  she  called  her  mother  by 
name;  saw  the  clouding  of  her  eyes. 
But,  of  course,  he  only  bowed,  and  mur¬ 
mured  the  name. 

“My  dog  got  into  trouble,  and  Miss 
Warren  was  good  enough  to  rescue  us 
both,  Mrs.  Rodman,”  be  said.  “And 
now  she  is  adding  to  our  obligation 
by  dressing  his  wounds — ” 

“Poor  doggie,”  said  Mrs.  Rodman. 
She  put  out  ber  hand,  tentatively; 
Mike  submitted  patiently.  But  tbe 
woman  lacked  the  girl’s  touch ;  her 


way  with  a  dog.  “We  have  heard  of 
you,  Mr.  Thayer.  My  husband  spoke 
of  you  last  night.  You  take  Mr. 
Brainerd’s  place?” 

“I  shall  try  to  do  that,”  said  Thayer. 

Servants  brought  water,  lint,  a  jar 
of  salve,  strips  of  cloth.  Thayer 
watched  Miss  Warren  while,  speaking 
soothingly,  she  washed  Mike’s  cut,  ap¬ 
plied  the  ointment,  bandaged  him,  with 
sure,  skilled  hands. 

“There!”  she  said.  “He’ll  hate  that 
bandage,  of  course,  but  he  can’t  get  it 
off!  And  he’ll  be  all  right  in  a  few 
days.  The  cut  isn’t  deep.” 

“I’m  infinitely  grateful — and  so  is 
Mike,  I  assure  you,”  said  Thayer.  “If 
I  may,  I’ll  call  to  report  his  progress — ” 

“Do,”  said  the  girl. 

“I  shall,  as  soon  as  I  come  back,”  he 
said.  “I  expect  to  start  for  St.  Marc 
almost  at  once.  I  have  to  look  over  the 
railway  I’m  to  manage,  you  see — ” 

“Oh!”  said  Mrs.  Rodman.  Her 
face  lost  what  little  color  it  had  had. 
“But — you  can’t  go  until  the  revolution 
is  over.  General  Ferrand  may  be  in 
St.  Marc  at  any  moment — -” 

“He  can’t  interfere  with  me,”  said 
Thayer,  smiling. 

“But — it  won’t  be  safe.  My  hus¬ 
band — -” 

She  checked  herself.  The  girl  said 
nothing.  But  her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
Thayer,  and  his  own  met  them,  curi¬ 
ously.  The  faint  scorn  he  saw  in  them 
puzzled  him. 

“Oh,  I  shall  be  all  right,”  he  said. 
“Miss  Warren  has  taught  me  some¬ 
thing  about  the  Haitians  already. 
Thanks  again — I  must  be  off — ” 

Mother  and  daughter  went  out  with 
him  to  see  him  canter  off.  As  he  rode 
out  of  the  gate  a  carriage  paused  to 
let  him  pass;  in  it  sat  a  big  man,  with 
blue  eyes  and  a  yellow  mustache,  who 
lifted  his  hat  and  bowed.  Thayer  re¬ 
turned  the  salutation;  took  note  of  the 
curiously  sardonic  quality  of  the  other 
man’s  fixed  stare.  He  must  be  Rodman, 
of  course. 

V 

THAYER  was  a  sadly  puzzled  young 
man  as  he  rode  back  to  the  Hotel 
d’Europe.  How  account  for  a  Miss 
Anne  Warren,  so  obviously  an  Ameri¬ 
can  girl  in  whose  background  lay  Fifth 
Avenue,  or  its  equivalent,  and  such 
talk  as  was  common  to  the  girls  he 
knew,  and  Mrs.  Rodman,  her  mother 
— the  wife  of  a  man  of  whom  he  had 
already  heard  enough  to  hold  him  in 
contempt?  A  stepdaughter,  a  second 
marriage — so  far  he  could  go,  easily 
enough.  But  there  were  other  facets  of 
this  problem.  He  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders  ;  gave  it  up,  for  the  moment.  After 


DURING  the  war  a  Missouri  horse 
dealer  made  a  trip  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  an  effort  to  sell  some  horses 
to  the  War  Department.  He  remained 
in  the  city  two  weeks  and  then  returned 
home  without  selling  a  single  animal. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Bill?”  asked  a 
friend.  “Why  couldn’t  you  find  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  your  horses?” 

The  horse  dealer  smiled  in  a  supe- 
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all,  he  had  matters  of  moment  to  oc¬ 
cupy  his  mind.  .  .  . 

All  afternoon  he  looked,  hopefully, 
for  Brainerd — but  in  vain.  Finally, 
just  before  dark,  a  message  came  to 
him,  relayed  from  the  bank.  Brainerd 
had  sent  word,  by  a  runner,  that,  owing 
to  the  approach  of  the  rebel  army,  he 
was  held  in  St.  Marc.  Thayer  frowned ; 
thought  a  minute;  made  his  decision. 
He  met  Barrett  as  he  walked  down¬ 
town. 

“I’m  going  to  St.  Marc,”  he  said. 
“Tout  de  suite — right  away.” 

“You’re  not,”  said  Barrett,  amiably, 
but  firmly.  “You  don’t  understand  the 
situation.  And  there’s  no  way  of  get¬ 
ting  there,  anyway.” 

“Yes,  there  is.  I’ve  spent  the  after¬ 
noon  around  the  railway  yard.  There’s 
an  engine  there  with '  enough  of  the 
holes  in  the  boiler  plugged  so  that  she’ll 
hold  steam.  I’m  off  as  soon  as  I  can 
hustle  up  a  crew.” 

•  Barrett  sought  to  dissuade  him ; 
failed;  admitted  his  defeat. 

“Oh,  well,”  he  said  finally.  “You’ll 
get  no  engine  driver  or  fireman  to  take 
you.  So  it’s  all  right.” 

“I  think  I  can,”  said  Thayer.  Had 
Martin  Flood  been  there  to  see  him,  he 
would  have  been  struck  by  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  Thayer  and  his  father 
as  Flood  remembered  the  latter  in  their 
youth. 

Thayer  went  to  the  yard  carrying  a 
small  bag.  An  impulse  at  which  he 
had,  at  first,  been  disposed  to  laugb, 
had  made  him  carry  something  else — ■ 
something  that  hung  from  a  leather 
belt. 

The  Haitian  yard  master  threw  up 
his  hands  when  he  learned  what. 
Thayer  wanted.  To  simplify  the  ex¬ 
planation  he  had  to  make  he  called  up 
driver  and  fireman  of  the  engine  Thayer 
had  selected.  As  they  saw  it,  there  was 
no  argument.  They  would  not  go.  It 
was  certain  death— especially  after 
dark. 

Thayer  looked  about.  There  were  no 
witnesses.  His  revolver  gleamed  in  the 
darkness. 

“Allez!”  he  said  briefly  —  having 
learned  that  that  was  the  essentia! 
word  for  one  to  know  who  wanted  any¬ 
thing  done  in  Haiti.  “Allez — allez!” 

Groans,  tears,  pleas,  moved  him  not 
at  all.  The  pistol  gleamed  cold  in  the 
guttering  light  a  torch  threw  upon  the 
scene.  A  shaking,  shivering  fireman 
piled  wood;  the  engine  came  to  life, 
adding  its  protests  to  those  of  driver 
and  fireman.  They  climbed  aboard, 
obedient  to  the  pistol,  not  to  Thayer. 

“Allez!”  said  Thayer  again,  and 
grinned.  Excitement  warmed  him.  He 
reached  for  the  whistle  cord  and  hurled 
a  defiant  blast  at  the  city.  The  engine 
moved  slowly  from  the  yard;  in  five 
minutes  it  was  moving  through  a  thick 
jungle,  with  only  the  dim  light  from  its 
flaring  oil  headlight  to  show  the  way. 

(To  be  continued  next  iveek) 


rior  way,  and  explained:  “You  see. 
Joe,  in  Washington  the  people  travel 
on  cars  that  are  run  by  electricity  and 
don’t  need  drafts  or  roadsters;  they 
ride  on  bicycles  or  in  automobiles  and 
don’t  need  fast  trotters;  they  gamble 
by  wire  and  don’t  need  race  horses; 
and  the  Government  is  run  by  jack¬ 
asses  and  they  don’t  need  mules — so 
there  you  are!” 
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TO  AMERICAN  FLOUR  CONSUMERS 

DURING  the  war,  twelve  million  American  housewives  pledged,  by  a  signed  card, 
to  follow  the  suggestions  of  the  Food  Administrator,  and  thereby  accomplished 
marvels  in  food  saving. 

Since  the  Armistice,  and  with  the  relaxation  of  this  effort,  the  course  of  food  prices, 
uninfluenced  by  that  former  intelligent  direction  and  suggestion,  has  been  such  as  to 
indicate  either  a  degeneration  of  the  thrift  spirit  or  inability  or  unwillingness  to  cor¬ 
rect  inequalities  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  United  States  Grain  Corporation,  a  Government  agency,  aims  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  our  people  that,  as  never  before  in  our  history,  there  is  the  opportunity 
to  practice  thrift  by  individual  selection  in  the  purchase  of  flour. 

There  is  no  longer  authority  to  prescribe  a  uniform  method  of  extraction  of  flour  from 
the  wheat  berry  as  was  done  during  the  war.  Moreover,  except  in  times  of  war,  the 
individual  preference  of  our  people  should  be  touched  lightly,  if  at  all.  But  that  in¬ 
dividual  preference  should  be  so  informed,  by  accurate  information,  that  it  will  make 
its  choice  with  open  eyes. 

Therefore,  the  Grain  Corporation  has  taken  the  position  that  our  people  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  buy,  in  the  retail  stores,  lower-priced  flour  made  from  the  variety 
of  wheat  which  is  in  abundant  supply. 
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With  this  opportunity  offered  them,  they  may  still  prefer  to  purchase  at  greater  cost 
that  particular  quality  of  flour,  highly  separated,  and  requiring  for  its  extraction  that 
variety  of  wheat  from  sections  where  lighter  crop  yield  has  caused  a  higher  price. 

The  clamor  of  disputants  regarding  the  relative  value  of  various  flours  from  various 
varieties  of  wheat,  has  raged  for  generations,  and  will  always  afford  a  basis  for  con  - 
troversy,  more  or  less  sincere.  But  the  broad  general  fact  can  be  stated  that  those 
qualities  that  prove  perfectly  satisfactory  in  general  household  use  are  found,  for  pe¬ 
culiar  crop  reasons  this  year,  in  the  lower-priced  flours.  For  pastry  and  cake-making 
the  lower-priced  flours  will  be  found  actually  superior.  You  are  the  best  judge  in 
actual  test. 

The  Grain  Corporation  prefers  that  these  varieties  of  four  reach 
the  consumer  through  the  usual  trade  channels ,  the  mill,  the 
wholesaler,  and  the  retailer ,  in  private  trade  and  outside  of  the 
agency  of  the  Grain  Corporation.  In  carrying  out,  however, 
its  policy  of  giving  the  consumer  the  chance  of  selection  in  the 
practice  of  thrift*  the  Grain  Corporation  is  having  its  export 
purchases  of  four  packed  in  suitable  retail  packages  under  the 
brand  "United  States  Grain  Corporation  Standard  Pure  Wheat 
Flour/’  In  those  communities  where  private  trade  and  individ¬ 
ual  initiative  have  not  supplied,  a  similar  quality  and  at  a  sim¬ 
ilar  price,  we  shall  induce  some  retailers  to  handle  this  Grain 
Corporation  four. 

Therefore,  I  am  justified  in  advising  the  American  consuming  public  that  this  choice 
now  is  theirs;  that  in  retail  communities,  they  may  buy  this  perfectly  acceptable  flour 
at  about  $1.50  for  the  eighth  barrel  paper  sack  or  they  may  pay  about  $2.00  or  even 
more  for  their  insistent  selections  of  other  special  qualities.  So  far  as  this  enterprise  has 
now  progressed,  I  am  confirmed  in  my  belief  that  a  considerable  section  of  our  people 
has  not  been  drawn  into  an  orgy  of  thoughtless  spending  as  charged  against  us  all, 
that  they  value  and  practice  thrift,  and  thank  us  for  informing  them  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  their  choice. 

United  States  Wheat  Director 


For  further  information  -write 

UNITED  STATES  GRAIN  CORPORATION 

FLOUR  DIVISION 


42  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 
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In  Lincoln’s  America 

Continued  from  page  6 


Photograph  from  the  Meserve  collection 


The  lady  of  the  White  House  in  1861 


only  great  in  fact  but  are  known  to  the 
common  run  of  folk  to  be  great,  and 
who  have  at  the  same  time  almost  the 
reality  of  bodily  presence.  Lincoln  is 
allowed  in  America  to  have  been  a  great 
man,  by  universal  consent.  It  is  but 
fifty-odd  years  since  Lincoln  died,  and 
so  this  universal  consent  has  the  au¬ 
thority  of  personal  knowledge.  Of  what 
other  public  leaders  in  our  modern 
world  can  this  be  said?  We,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  hold  Cromwell  in  high  honor,  and 
all  that  his  character  meant  to  our  own 
fiber.  Holland  remembers  her  William 
the  Silent,  France  her  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
for  every  people  there  are  such  presid¬ 
ing  figures.  But  always  they  are  mel¬ 
lowed  by  the  distances  of  time,  a  little 
unreal  in  their  habit,  splendid  in  their 
significance,  but  a  little  generalized,  not 
quite  the  acquaintance  of  our  daily  use. 
Our  own  great  men  of  a  generation  or 
two  ago,  our  Parnells,  our  John  Brights, 
our — who  shall  we  say? — are  still  cen¬ 
ters  of  controversy,  or  followed  only  by 
a  devoted  few.  There  is  indeed  an  un¬ 
certainty  in  the  very  naming  of  them. 
England  has  never  been  noteless  for  the 
production  of  mem  whose  lives  are  of 
abiding  influence,  but  it  is  only  in  the 
longer  courses  of  time  that  they  dis¬ 
tinguish  themselves.  Who  shall  say  be¬ 
yond  fear  of  question  who  were  our 
great  ones  of  1860,  still  less  who  was 
our  greatest  one?  What  American 
would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  name 
Lincoln  in  like  case? 

His  Enduring  Example 

THE  debt  of  a  community  to  its  great 
men  is  always  incalculable,  and  is  to 
be  seen  often  no  less  in  the  relatively 
unconsidered  trifles  of  conduct  than  in 
the  larger  movements  of  character.  A 
stranger  in  America  cannot  fail  to  no¬ 
tice  among  the  people  a  peculiar  gra¬ 
ciousness  in  their  gift  for  friendship. 
It  is  one  of  the  decorations  of  life,  so 
to  speak,  and  the  close  observer  does 
not  take  it  to  be  more.  To  be  a  good 
friend  is  a  mark  of  sterling  quality,  but 
to  be  a  particularly  gracious  friend  is 
to  add  to  that  no  more  than  a  charming 
elegance.  Nevertheless,  this  gracious 
warmth  is  a  rare  thing  and  nowhere 
is  it  so  notably  or  so  surely  to  be  found 
as  in  an  American.  And  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  fanciful  to  suggest  that  this 
comes  about  in  no  small  degree  from 
the  relation  of  Lincoln  and  his  fellows 
to  the  life  of  immediate  posterity  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking. 

To  count  Lincoln  as  your  friend,  as  in 
this  strangely  direct  way  almost  every 
American  seems  to  do,  is  necessarily  to 
invest  friendship  with  a  more  than  com¬ 


mon  dignity  and  emotion.  You  cannot 
by  habit  make  such  a  man  your  famil¬ 
iar — a  man,  be  it  remembered,  already 
counted  as  among  the  giants  of  time — 
without  adding  virtue  to  every  friend¬ 
ship  that  you  admit.  You  cannot  give 
lightly  to  any  man  what  you  give  so 
naturally  to  one  so  greatly  honored  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

Of  the  exact  political  importance  that 
Lincoln  has  in  American  life  to-day  it 
is  more  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  speak, 
and  yet  the  stranger  may  be  allowed  his 
natural  interest  in  this  question  too. 


The  old  party  names  change  rapidly 
enough  as  we  pass  from  generation  to 
generation,  in  one  country  as  in  an¬ 
other,  and  the  Democrat  or  the  Radical 
of  to-day  is  the  Republican  or  the  Tory 
of  to-morrow.  And  yet  the  rare  man 
here  and  there  in  history  who  brings  to 
great  public  office  qualities  that  tran¬ 
scend  party  issues  contributes  a  stimulus 
to  political  integrity  that  does  not  fade 
in  the  tides  of  opinion. 

He  would  be  a  rash  man  who  should 
say  that  Lincoln  would  have  pronounced 
this  or  that  upon  any  of  the  current 
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problems  of  society,  but  every  man 
knows  that  he  would  have  brought  to 
them  a  fearless  application  of  logically 
conceived  principle,  and  the  knowledge 
is  an  inevitable  inspiration  to  all  bodies 
of  thought  alike.  “Opinion  and  affec¬ 
tion  extremely  differ,”  said  that  shrewd 
and  witty  moralist,  John  Selden.  “Opin¬ 
ion  is  something  wherein  I  go  about  to 
give  reason  why  all  the  world  should 
think  as  I  think.  Affection  is  a  thing 
wherein  I  look  after  the  pleasing  of  my¬ 
self.”  In  its  effect  upon  the  affection 
of  Americans  the  character  of  Lincoln 
is  constant.  Human  relationship  in  the 
country  is  the  sweeter  because  of  him. 
Opinion  in  America,  as  elsewhere,  re¬ 
mains  a  matter  that  is  largely  governed 
by  the  indefinable  instincts  of  personal 
temperament;  but  while  a  score  of  men 
will  be  convinced  in  persuading  the 
world  of  as  many  conflicting  opinions, 
and  no  harm  done,  the  manner  of  per¬ 
suasion  may  be  unscrupulous  or  ad¬ 
mirable.  And,  it  seems  to  the  stranger, 
it  is  here  that  the  example  of  Lincoln 
endures  for  good  in  American  political 
life.  Whatever  a  man’s  opinion  may 
be,  he  seems  to  say,  it  must  be  held 
nobly,  free  at  once  of  mean  compromise 
and  of  stubborn  arrogance.  “I  must  do 
the  best  I  can  and  bear  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  taking  the  course  which  I  feel 
I  ought  to  take.”  And  yet — “my  discre¬ 
tion  will  be  exercised,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  actually  existing.”  Here  in 
this  complex,  surely,  so  receptive  and 
yet  so  consistent,  is  a  political  faith  to 
which  all  parties  may  well  subscribe. 
And  in  such  a  faith  all  conflict  makes 
for  enlightenment  as  surely  as  without 
it  can  come  nothing  but  bitterness  and 
confusion. 

The  Spirit  of  America 

AND  an  Englishman,  in  paying  hom- 
.  age  to  Lincoln,  pays  homage  to  the 
American  people  of  to-day.  Always  in 
our  own  hour  there  is  uncertainty  of 
aim  and  argument,  the  obscuring  of 
truth  in  error — often  well-intentioned 
error — personal  frailties  cutting  across 
men’s  finer  purposes.  No  people  es¬ 
capes  these  perplexities  at  any  time, 
and  he  would  be  a  poor  sycophant  who 
would  repay  so  much  generous  good  will 
(and  I  have  found  this  in  full  measure 
everywhere)  by  the  silly  flattery  that 
here  at  last  was  a  country  and  genera¬ 
tion  free  of  them.  But  behind  all  these, 
presiding  beyond  them  in  serene  assur¬ 
ance  of  health,  one  feels  a  spirit  work¬ 
ing  sui'ely,  with  courage  and  certain 
hope.  It  is  the  truest  and  profoundest 
spirit  of  America  to-day.  And  it  is  the 
spirit  of  Lincoln. 


1860-1920 

By  NICHOLAS  ROOSEVELT 


“fTlHE  first  time  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln,” 

I  said  Miss  Georgina  Schuyler  in 
January,  1920,  “was  as  he  drove 
through  New  York  on  his  way  to  the 
inauguration.  He  rode  in  an  open  lan¬ 
dau  some  gentlemen  with  him,  and  be¬ 
hind  him  was  an  express  wagon  with 
his  trunk  and  bags.  When  I  stood  in 
Broadway,  near  Twelfth  Street,  he  was 
greeted  by  complete  silence.  Crowds  had 
come  out  to  see  him,  but  there  were  no 
cheers.  From  the  windows  white  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  were  waved  all  along  the 
street — by  his  friends,  I  suppose.” 

Miss  Georgina  Schuyler  and  her  sis¬ 
ter,  Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  two  of 
the  founders  of  the  Sanitary  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  took  the  place  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  the  Civil  War,  are  living  to¬ 
day  on  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  Fifty- 
nine  years  ago  they  first  took  up  public 
work — at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  war  of  the  60’s.  They  re¬ 
member  the  horrors,  the  sufferings,  and 
the  unrest  of  the  Civil  War.  They  lived 
through  the  era  of  high  prices  that  fol¬ 
lowed  it,  and  of  bitter  disturbances  that 
accompanied  reconstruction.  Like  their 
great  ndfather,  Alexander  Hamil- 
’•ht  for  the  preservation  of 
d  the  American  ideal  and 
ernment.  They  had  waved 


to  Franz  Sigel  and  to  General  di  Ces- 
nola,  commanding  regiments  of  foreign- 
born  in  the  Civil  War,  and  remembered 
that  Italians,  Germans,  and  Irish  had 
enlisted  loyally  to  preserve  America  in 
1861  for  the  coming  generations.  They 
had  seen  the  sufferings  and  the  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  war,  and  had  given  them¬ 
selves  to  the  work  of  helping  the  soldiers. 

Fifty-six  years  later  they  saw  the 
people  of  this  country,  South  and  North, 
native  and  foreign,  once  more  take  arms 
to  defend  this  same  America — and  they 
saw  in  the  place  of  their  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mission  the  widespread  net  of  the  Red 
Cross  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  were  making 
the  sacrifice  that  had  been  made  in  the 
early  60’s. 

Our  Time  Needs  a  Lincoln 

NOW  they  see  a  repetition  of  the 
same  unrest,  the  same  doubting,  the 
same  impatience  that  they  knew  after 
the  war.  They  see  the  same  crying  need 
of  leadership — leadership  like  that  of 
Lincoln. — honest,  above  all  else;  unself¬ 
ish,  earnest,  and  American  with  the 
Americanism  of  Lincoln,  who  recognized 
the  special  rights  of  no  class,  of  no  sin¬ 
gle  group,  of  no  “interest,”  of  no  divi¬ 


sion,  but  only  of  all  the  people  as  a 
whole;  and  who  saw  in  America  the 
hope  of  the  world  for  the  orderly,  sane 
development  of  free  government — that 
government  which  he  hoped  might  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 

“We  were  in  some  doubt  about  Mr. 
Lincoln,”  continued  Miss  Schuyler,  re¬ 
ferring  to  his  first  election.  “As  great 
friends  and  supporters  of  Mr.  Seward, 
we  were  not  quite  sure  what  this  new 
man  from  the  West  was  going  to  do. 
We  had  not  heard  much  about  him.  We 
did  not  know  what  to  expect.  And  when 
he  started  out  by  placing  his  rival  can¬ 
didates  for  the  Republican  nomination 
in  his  Cabinet,  there  was  much  criti¬ 
cism.  His  action  was  unusual.  People 
could  not  understand  it. 

“We  received  the  news  of  the  firing 
on  Sumter  on  a  Saturday.  Before  that 
time  we  young  people  had  not  thought 
much  about  the  flag.  It  didn’t  mean 
much  to  us.  But  by  Monday  or  Tues¬ 
day  every  house  and  every  person  in 
New  York  had  a  flag,  and  even  the  car¬ 
riages  and  delivery  wagons  were  deco¬ 
rated  with  them.  The  town  seemed 
to  have  blossomed  with  them.. 

“On  Monday  morning,  April  15,  1861, 
our  newspapers  had  Lincoln’s  procla¬ 
mation  calling  for  75,000  volunteers 


(this  seemed  to  us  a  vast  number)  to 
defend  the  Union.  This  meant  also  to 
defend  Washington,  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government — exposed  to  at¬ 
tack  from  Virginian  and  Maryland 
secessionist  militia.  I  think  there 
were  very  few,  if  any,  Federal  regular 
army  troops  at  that  time  in  or  near 
Washington. 

“On  Friday,  April  19,  came  the  going 
of  the  7th  Regiment,  the  first  New 
York  regiment  to  leave.  My  brother 
had  belonged  for  a  year  or  more,  and 
many  cousins  and  friends  had  joined 
it  during  that  winter  and  were  drilling 
— to  prepare  for  what  might  come. 

“The  Massachusetts  6th  had  passed 
through  New  York  two  days  before. 
From  a  house  on  Tenth  Street,  near 
Broadway,  late  that  night  we  heard 
their  drums  and  the  tramp  of  their 
feet.  On  the  19th  the  7th  formed  in 
Lafayette  Place,  near  their  arsenal. 
We  were  watching  for  them  in  a 
friend’s  house,  at  Great  Jones  Street 
and  Broadway,  and  while  they  were 
forming  a  rumor  spread  through  the 
crowds  in  the  streets  that  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  6th  had  been  fired  upon  in 
Baltimore  that  morning.  I  shall  never 
forget,  as  the  regiment  passed  through 
( Continued  on  page  36) 


Sport  Model  Ideals 
Climaxed  by  Jackson 


No  w  J ackson  presents  a  daring  advance 
in  Sport  Model  design.  Yet  every  innova¬ 
tion  is  craftfully  cloaked  in  a  character 
that  reflects  the  driver’s  personality. 

Fine  design  and  smartness  are  here 
carried  out  to  the  completeness  desired 
by  the  most  discriminating  motorwise 
folks.  They  will  find  in  this  model  full 
expression  of  their  ideals  —  the  power, 
dash,  strength  and  flexibility  of  the  high¬ 
est  priced  designs,  combined  with  pro¬ 


nounced  unusualness  in  lines  and  appoint¬ 
ments.  Lamps,  top,  hood,  the  nickeled 
keystone  radiator  and  the  disk  wheels — 
all  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  this  ex¬ 
celling  model. 

The  Jackson  Sport  Car  is  admittedly 
the  most  distinctive  model  of  the  year 
in  critical  motor  assemblages.  The  eager 
interest  it  aroused  at  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  shows  is  typical  of  its  ability  to 
attract  attention  wherever  it  is  seen. 


Send,  for  literature  describing  the  Jackson  Sport  Car.  Or  arrange  with  your  nearest 
dealer  for  an  inspection.  Sport  Car,  $2650;  Sedan,  $gl go ;  Touring,  $2150. 

JACKSON  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

“  M  0  t  0  r  Car  Builders  for  Over  Id  Years  ” 

JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 
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Un-retouched  photographs  showing  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  in  heavy 
trucking  service  for  the  Case-Fovuler  Lumber  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 


Copyright  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  8c  Rubber  Co. 
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February  11,  1920 

Pioneering  Progress 

with  Pneumatics 

. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

/N  explaining  why  he  is  arranging  to  replace  all  the  remaining  solid  tires  on  his  motor 
trucks  with  pneumatics,  Mr.  Henry  Fowler,  Treasurer  of  the  Case-Fowler  Lumber  Co., 

Macon,  Ga.,  writes:  “ Our  trucks  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  carry  capacity  loads  of  logs 
through  mud  and  sand  usually  impassable  to  our  solid-tired  trucks.  Indeed,  the 
trucks  on  the  Goodyear  Cords  frequently  have  pulled  the  solid-tired  trucks  out  of  mire  and 
sand  in  which  they  have  become  stuck.  Y(,ur  pneumatics  not  only  reduce  fuel  consump¬ 
tion  and  upkeep  generally  while  increasing  our  daily  trips,  but  they  are  particularly  fitted 
for  our  rough  work  by  reason  of  their  downright  toughness.” 


WHILE  the  business  man  quoted  above  and  many  others 
have  been  demonstrating  the  advantages  of  the  perfected 
pneumatic  truck  tire,  Goodyear  has  developed  proof  of  an 
extraordinary  nature. 

Since  April  9th,  1917,  the  Akron-to-Boston  Express  has  been 
running  night  and  day  carrying  Goodyear  freight  on  pneu¬ 
matic  tires  over  its  1,500-mile  highway  circuit. 

More  recently  the  Akron-to-Cleveland  Freight  Line  and  the 
GoodyearHeights  Busses  have  been  adding  to  the  evidence  of 
cord  pneumatic  efficiency  for  all-year  transport. 

These  extensive  undertakings  have  sprung  from  the  belief  of 
Goodyear  engineers  in  the  eventual  widespread  adoption  of 
pneumatics  to  free  motor  trucks  of  solid  tire  handicaps. 

They  have  followed  the  original  development  of  the  Goodyear 
Cord  construction,  begun  years  ago,  on  which  the  whole 
practicability  and  every  virtue  of  pneumatic  truck  tires  is  based. 


The$,  have  been  the  means  of  exhaustive  tests  of  Goodyear 
Cord  T  ires  for  Trucks,  also  Tubes,  Rims,  Repair  Materials, 
and  others’  engine  pumps  and  air  gauges  made  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  Goodyear  engineers. 

Now  the  cost  data,  developed  by  these  pioneer  fleets  of  pneu¬ 
matic-shod  highway  trucks  and  busses,  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  at 
Akron,  Ohio. 
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George  Ballin  looked  dubious  for  a 
moment  and  then  said:  “Do  you  know 
him  well  enough  to  ask  him?”  I  said 
I  did,  and  I  went  over  to  him.  He 
came  back  with  me  readily  enough, 
and  Ballin  told  him,  rather  apologeti¬ 
cally,  the  facts  as  we  had  them. 

SAMUEL  LYLE  was  a  huge  man, 
awkward  as  a  man  could  well  be, 
and  so  homely  that  he  was  fascinating. 
His  mouth  was  very  large,  and  his 
lips  were  almost  always  moving,  as 
though  they  were  never  able  to  find 
a  comfortable  position.  His  eyes  were 
small  and  set  far  apart  and  were  as 
kindly,  gentle  eyes  as  you  can  imagine. 
Sometimes,  when  there  was  apparently 
no  reason  for  it,  Mr.  Lyle  seemed  to  be 
nearly  asleep,  his  eyelids  dropped,  his 
hands  hung  limp,  his  head  was  bowed, 
and  his  lips  became  quiet  and  drooped 
a  little.  I  think  that  it  was  an  uncon¬ 
scious  pose  and  that  it  came  when  Mr. 
Lyle  was  thinking  hard,  oblivious  to 
his  surroundings. 

Among  his  friends  Samuel  Lyle  was 
a  charming  man,  kind-hearted,  jolly, 
and  simple  as  a  child.  In  court  or 
when  he  was  nutting  together  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  a  case  he  was  a  holy  terror. 
His  fame  as  a  criminal  lawyer  ex¬ 
tended  far  and  wide,  and  his  ability 
to  read  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
was  almost  superhuman.  He  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  won  more  cases  that  he 
should  have  lost  and  lost  fewer  that 
he  should  have  won  than  any  lawyer 
in  America. 

And  there  he  was,  because  he  was 
a  genial  soul  and  a  friend  of  mine, 
dragged  into  a  case  involving  sixty  dol¬ 
lars.  He  heard  the  evidence,  and  when 
it  had  all  been  presented  he  looked  at 
George  Ballin  hard,  with  an  expression 
that  I  for  one  couldn’t  read.  Then  he 
turned  to  John  Bowers,  who  was  a 
substantial  and  brilliant  lawyer  in  our 
civil  courts. 

“Heard  the  evidence,  judge?”  Mr. 
Lyle  asked. 

Mr.  Bowers  nodded.  “Not  guilty, 
he  said. 

“Who’s  not  guilty?”  asked  Mr.  Lyle. 
“I’m  not,”  said  Mr.  Bowers. 

“As  to  that,  we  shall  see.  One  of  us 
is  guilty  surely,  unless  the  witnesses 
are  mistaken  or  perjuring  themselves. 
The  only  question  is  to  decide  which  of 
us  it  is.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
would  be  simple,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  criminal  has  probably 
hidden  the  pocketbook  somewhere,  with 
the  idea  of  escaping  with  it  later.  Now 
that  the  alarm  has  been  sounded,  he 
may  make  no  effort  to  regain  it.  Does 
any  one  of  us  suspect  any  other  one 
of  us?” 

The  company  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  Mr.  Lyle  was  making  a  joke 
of  the  whole  thing  or  not.  We  could 
not  get  awav  from  the  bald  fact  that 
the  money  was  gone  and  that  one  of 
twelve  men  must  have  taken  it.  At 
that  minute  Thomas  came  into  the 
room,  and  at  that  moment  Thomas  was 
all  man  and  not  at  all  a  servant. 
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“It  isn’t  in  the  locker  room,”  he  said, 
addressing  Mr.  Ballin  directly  but  in¬ 
cluding  us  all.  “I’ve  been  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other,  and  through 
every  locker  that  wasn’t  locked,  and 
it’s  not  there.” 

“Could  it  have  been  thrown  through 
a  window?”  Mr.  Lyle  asked. 

“No,  sir.  Every  window  has  a  heavy 
wire  screen  over  it.” 

“You’re  sure  of  the  boy  who  is  there 
with  you?” 

“Yes,  sir,  sure.  I’ve  known  him 
since  he  was  born,  and  I’d  trust  him 
anywhere.” 

“So  would  I,”  said  Mr.  Lyle.  “I 
talked  with  him  for  a  minute.  He’s 
out  of  the  question.” 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and 
then  Ballin  said:  “All  right,  Thomas. 
Thank  you,”  and  Thomas  went  back  to 
his  locker  room. 

“Of  course  there  can  be  no  question 
of  Thomas?”  Mr.  Lyle  asked. 

“No,  no,  no,”  Ballin  said.  “He’s  been 
here  for  years  and  we’ve  had  proof  of 
his  absolute  honesty  over  and  over 
again.” 

“I  think  Thomas  can  be  eliminated,” 
Mr.  Lyle  said,  “and  that  leaves — us, 
ten  of  iSs.  Crossing  off  Harold  leaves 
nine  of  us,  including  the  two  gentle¬ 
men  who  were  playing  with  the  ladies.” 

“Morgan  and  Arthur  Morse,”  Ballin 
said. 

THEN  the  Child  broke  loose.  “Look 
here,”  he  said,  “this  has  gone  far 
enough.  If  it’s  a  joke,  well  and  good, 
but  I’m  not  going  to  have  my  sixty 
■dollars  kick  up  all  this  fuss.  Natu¬ 
rally,  none  of  us  took  it — there’s  some 
mistake  somewhere.  Somebody — some 
caddie  or  servant — slipped  in  and  took 
it.” 

“That  has  been  proven  impossible,” 
Mr.  Lyle  said,  “and  it  makes  a  most 
interesting  situation.  Which  of  us 
nine  men,  previously  of  good  reputa¬ 
tion,  has  descended  so  low  as  to  steal 
a  pocketbook  from  a  man’s  bag? 
Again,  does  anyone  suspect  anyone,  or 
has  anyone  evidence  that  will  prove 
anyone  else  innocent?” 

For  a  moment  no  one  spoke,  and  then 
Child  Harold,  with  an  attempt  at  a 
smile,  said:  “None  of  my  crowd  could 
have  taken  it,  they  went  out  to  the 
course  before  I  did,  they  all  went  to 
the  shower  room  before  I  did  and 
came  back  after  I  did.  I  was  the  last 
to  finish  dressing.  I  would  have  seen 
it  if  any  of  them  had  opened  my  bag.” 

“Good!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Lyle.  “Very 
good!  Now  we’re  getting  somewhere. 
We’re  down  to  six.  Has  anyone  else 
any  ideas?” 

“Were  you  in  the  locker  room, 
George?”  Hewitt  asked. 

“No,  I  dressed  in  my  room  upstairs, 
and  you  dressed  with  me.” 

“You  see  how  simple  it  is  if  you 


go  at  it  methodically,”  Mr.  Lyle  ex¬ 
claimed.  “That  leaves  Bowers,  myself, 
and  the  two  gentlemen  who  played 
with  the  ladies.  I  will  take  my  oath, 
on  general  principles,  that  Mr.  Bowers 
didn’t  take  it,  and  I  know  that  he 
couldn’t  have  taken  it  for  much  the 
same  reason  that  Harold  knows  his 
friends  couldn’t  have  done  it.  Now 
we’re  down  to  three.  Suppose  we  ask 
the  gentleman  in  the  corner  what  he 
has  to  say  for  himself.” 

Some  one  called  Arthur  Morse,  and 
he  came  across  the  room.  Ballin  ex¬ 
plained  matters  to  him,  and  we  knew 
from  Arthur’s  expression  that  he  didn’t 
know  whether  the  whole  thing  was  a 
huge  joke  for  a  rainy  day  or  whether 
it  was  very  serious. 

“Everyone  has  been  proven  innocent, 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  except  you, 
Richard,  and  myself,”  said  Mr.  Lyle. 
“Can  you  give  us  any  information?” 

Arthur  Morse  still  suspected  an  elab¬ 
orate  joke,  but  decided  that  if  it  were 
a  joke  he  would  not  spoil  it.  “I  dressed 
downstairs,”  he  said,  “and  came  di¬ 
rectly  to  this  room.  You  may  search 
me  if  you  like — unless  you  suspect  me 
of  having  a  confederate,  I  could  hardly 
have  hidden  it.  Have  you  searched 
thoroughly?” 

Mr.  Lyle  walked  toward  Arthur 
Morse,  and  Arthur,  suddenly  convinced 
that  it  was  not  all  a  rainy-day  farce, 
shut  his  mouth  tight  and  flushed.  He 
was  not  quite  sure  that  he  liked  being 
searched,  but  in  an  instant  he  laughed 
and  held  his  arms  away  from  his  body. 
Mr.  Lyle  touched  him  lightly  with  his 
fingers  and  found  nothing  till  he  came 
to  his  pocketbook.  He  held  it  up  so 
that  Harold  could  see  it. 

“Not  yours,  of  course,”  he  said,  and 
Harold  shook  his  head. 

Mr.  Lyle  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I 
was  afraid  not.  He  looks  honest.  Is 
there,  judge,  sufficient  evidence  to  let 
him  join  the  innocent?” 

Mr.  Bowers’s  face  was  judicial,  being 
severe  with  a  touch  of  incredulity.  “I 
think  that  all  your  evidence  is  flimsy  at 
best,”  he  said. 

“I’ll  be  obliged  if  your  honor  will 
answer  the  question  and  not  edify  us 
with  irrelevant  comment,  and  I  might 
say  that  seldom,  if  ever,  have  I  had  so 
good  an  opportunity  of  telling  the 
court  exactly  what  I  thought  of  it.” 

“I  believe  the  term  to  apply  is  ‘con¬ 
tempt  of  court,’  ”  Mr.  Bowers  said.' 
“A  repetition  of  the  offense  will  carry 
with  it  a  fine  of  a  box  of  golf  balls.” 

I  DIDN’T  know  what  was  going  on — 
Mr.  Lyle  and  Mr.  Bowers  had  seemed 
serious  enough  until  they  began  their 
banter,  and  then  I  wondered  whether 
Mr.  Lyle  wasn’t  making  fools  of  us 
all,  aided  and  abetted  by  Mr.  Bowers. 
My  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  Mr. 
Lyle.  “Ruling,  please,”  he  asked. 
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“I  think  Mr.  Morse  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  innocent,”  Mr.  Bowers  said. 

“Which  leaves  me  and  one  other,” 
Mr.  Lyle  said.  “Where  is  he?” 
“Richard  Morgan?”  Ballin  asked. 
“Yes.” 

“He  went  to  the  Point — took  Mrs. 
Morse  home — he’ll  be  back  any  min¬ 
ute,”  Morse  said. 

“And  have  had  ample  time  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  stolen  goods — if  he,  and 
not  I  took  them,”  Mr.  Lyle  commented. 
“It’s  too  late;  it  can’t  be  prevented 
now.  There  is  nothing  for  us  to  do 
but  to  wait  till  he  comes  back.  Then 
he  and  I  can  settle  it  between  us.  I 
suggest  that  no  one  leaves  the  room 
and  that  no  one  be  allowed  to  enter  it 
in  the  meantime.” 

THERE  was  a  scraping  of  chairs — 
half  of  us  rose,  half  of  us  stayed  at 
the  table  till  one  by  one  that  half  of 
us  got  up  and  wandered  about.  I  went 
over  and  spoke  to  Virginia  —  I  don’t 
know  what  fool  impulse  made  me  do 
it.  I  knew  what  was  going  on  between 
her  and  Richard  Morgan,  and  I  knew 
Richard.  I  knew  Samuel  Lyle  too, 
and  I  knew  that  beyond  all  question 
he  was  playing  some  game.  Heaven 
only  knew  whether  it  was  serious  or 
whether  it  was  all  a  rainy-day  joke. 
Somehow  I  felt  that  it  must  be  a  joke, 
and  yet  the  facts  stared  me  in  the  face 
— some  one  had  taken  Harold’s  pocket- 
book,  and  I  could  not  conceive  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Lyle,  a  comparative  stranger  at 
the  club,  making  a  joke  of  it  when  he 
was  asked  seriously  to  advise  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  club  what  they  should  do 
about  it. 

He  had,  on  what  was  certainly  flimsy 
evidence,  eliminated  everyone  but  him¬ 
self  and  Richard  Morgan.  I  knew  that 
Samuel  Lyle  was  no  thief,  and  natu¬ 
rally,  granting  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment  that  he  was  a  thief,  he  would 
not  convict  himself.  Was  it  possible 
that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
theft  that  we  did  not  have?  If  he  had, 
how  had  he  got  it?  I  could  make  only 
one  guess  ...  it  was  said  that  Samuel 
Lyle  could  detect  guilty  consciences 
and  guilt  itself  by  watching  a  man,  by 
watching  his  eyes,  his  mouth,  his 
hands. 

How  much  truth  there  was  in  it  I 
didn’t  know ;  perhaps  there  was  a  great 
deal.  And  that  brought  me  face 
to  face  with  the  awful  thought  that 
one  of  those  eight  men,  of  irreproach¬ 
able  character,  of  high  standing  in  the 
community,  might  have  stolen  sixty 
dollars. 

It  was  impossible!  But  what  was 
Samuel  Lyle  driving  at? 

“What’s  going  on?”  Virginia  asked 
me.  “You  look  terribly  serious.” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  it’s  serious  or 
not.  I  hope  it  isn’t.  Ask  Mr.  Lyle — 
he’s  the  boss.”  Mr.  Lyle  happened  to 
be  close  to  us,  and  Virginia  turned  to 
him.  Never  was  I  more  surprised  than 
when  Mr.  Lyle,  in  answer  to  her  ques¬ 
tion,  told  her  that  a  pocketbook  had 
( Continued  on  page  38) 
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Great  Jones  Street  under  our  windows 
and  turned  into  Broadway,  the  shout — 
the  roar — that  went  up  from  the  crowds 
all  down  Broadway;  a  shout  such  as  I 
had  never  before  heard!  The  crowds 
broke  into  the  line  and  marched  with 
the  troops.  An  old  gentleman  walking 
alongside  my  brother  thrust  a  pocket- 
book  stuffed  with  bank  notes  into  his 
hand:  ‘Take  it!’  he  said.  ‘You  may 
need  it.’  For,  of  course,  at  that  time  we 
did  not  know  what  might  happen. 

“In  the  meantime  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in 
Washington  with  no  Congress  in  ses¬ 
sion  and  no  money.  So  some  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  New  York  held  a 
mass  meeting  in  Union  Square — in  the 
open — and  voted  to  offer  him  all  the 
funds  he  should  require  until  Congress 
acted.  My  father  was  delegated  to  take 
the  offer  down  to  Washington  and  give 
it  rn  person  to  the  President.  Natu- 
saw  Mr.  Lincoln  at  once,  and 
away  a  great  admirer  of  him. 
him  so  earnest,  so  simple,  so 


anxious  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  hold  the  Union  together.  ‘Honest 
Abe’  he  was  nicknamed,  and  it  fitted 
him  exactly.  As  I  think  of  those  terri¬ 
ble  days  through  which  he  passed,  it  is 
these  qualities  of  his  of  honesty  and 
great  earnestness  that  stand  out!  He 
went  ahead  slowly  and  quietly  and  fear¬ 
lessly  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  about 
him.  As  the  years  went  by,  confidence 
in  him  spread,  and  despite  continued 
antagonism  from  both  Democrats  and 
men  of  his  own  party  in  the  North, 
everybody  felt  that  whatever  his  mis¬ 
takes,  he  was  perfectly  sincere  and 
could  be  depended  upon.  By  ’64  we  felt 
that  on  his  reelection  hung  the  fate  of 
the  Union.  If  he  were  defeated,  the 
Union  would  face  defeat.  He  alone 
could  hold  it  together  and  see  things 
through. 

“I  shall  never  forget  the  news  of  his 
death.  I  sat  opposite  my  father  at 
breakfast.  As  he  finished  his  coffee, 
he  took  up  the  paper.  I  saw  an  ex¬ 


pression  of  horror  cross  his  face  as  he 
dropped  it. 

“‘My  God!  They’ve  shot  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln !’ he  cried. 

‘Wou  cannot  imagine  the  feeling  of 
grief  that  swept  the  country.  We  felt 
that  we  had  lost  a  great  leader  when 
we  most  needed  him.  In  the  trying 
days  of  reconstruction  we  were  de¬ 
prived  of  the  guiding  hand  of  a  great 
and  honest  man — a  man  simple  at  heart 
and  earnest  for  the  best  good,  of  his 
country.  He  had  only  one  idea  in  niind 
— to  preserve  the  Union.  And  he  wished 
to  preserve  it  not  for  any  class  or 
group,  not  for  any  interests  of  any  body 
of  citizens,  but  for  Americans  as  a 
whole,  rich  and  poor,  old,  and  young, 
native  born  and  foreign.  He  realized 
that  there  was  no  ‘class’  in  America, 
but  that  all  must  work  as  Americans 
to  preserve  America  for  the  world.” 

Miss  Schuyler  stopped.  And  to  one 
listening  to  what  she  had  said,  and 
trying  to  realize  that  she  herself  had 


lived  through  those  trying  times  and 
spoke  out  of  her  own  personal  recol¬ 
lection,  the  force  of  Lincoln’s  most  fa¬ 
mous  utterance  about  government  by 
the  people  struck  home. 

America  had  undergone  the  ordeal  in 
the  60’s.  Miss  Schuyler  had  lived 
through  it  and  taken  part  in  it  herself,  i 
It  was  a  portion  of  her  own  experience. 
She  lived  to  see  America  come  through 
successfully. 

Of  Americans,  by  Americans 

TO-DAY  America  faces  another  ordeal. 

It  needs  another  great  man  to  lead  it 
through  the  trials  of  the  coming  years 
— a  man  unafraid  and  honest,  and  above 
all  a  man  with  Lincoln’s  faith  in .  the 
unity  and  soundness  of  the  American 
people,  and  in  a  government  that  shall 
be  not  for  any  group  or  “class,”  but  ot 
Americans  by  Americans,  and  for 
Americans,  whatever  their  origin  or 
their  occupation. 
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The  New  Style  Set  by  Mitchell 


That  All  Applaud 


^  I  ''HE  high  attainment  in  mechanical  excellence 
offered  by  the  Victory  Model  of  last  season  has 
enabled  Mitchell  experts  and  Mitchell  resources 
to  be  devoted  to  the  final  development  of  new  and 
striking  designs. 

The  style  and  unusual  roominess  these  cars  now 
present  have  been  many  months  in  the  making. 
They  represent  the  best  work  of  master  designers. 
They  forecast  the  coming  style  tendency  and  the 
newest  ideas  in  finishing. 

Both  the  open  and  closed  models  show  new 
standards  of  beauty  and  comfort.  Never  before, 
save  on  the  most  expensive  cars  or  in  custom-built 
bodies,  have  comparable  quality,  workmanship 
and  style  been  offered. 

See  these  new  ideas  in  automobile  art.  Note 
the  marked  individuality;  the  harmony  through¬ 


out.  See  how  clever  designing  has  done  away  with 
the  unsightly  vertical  lines  of  other  types. 

Examine  the  interiors;  the  spacious  compart¬ 
ments  for  passengers  and  driver.  Note  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  workmanship  and  materials  in  the  finish¬ 
ing.  Note  the  completeness  of  every  detail. 

Then  revert  to  the  chassis  and  what  it  means  to 
your  further  satisfaction.  Built  to  last  long  and 
operate  economically,  the  Victory  Model  needed 
few  changes.  But  further  refinements  have  been 
made.  Several  are  of  major  importance.  And 
mechanical  accuracy  has  been  much  increased. 

Riding  comfort  has  ever  been  a  Mitchell  fea¬ 
ture.  That  comes  from  the  cantilever  rear  springs. 
Ease  is  certain. 

You’ll  find  much  of  interest  and  much  to  ad¬ 
mire  in  these  new  models. 

Illustrated  catalog  sent  upon  request. 
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The  Short  Way  to 
Long-lived  Pavements 

Many  communities  buy  new  pavements,  some  for  city  streets,  some  for 
country  roads,  some  for  both. 

These  communities  are  merely  collections  of  sensible,  but  often  unin' 
formed  American  citizens.  They  have  to  pay  taxes,  which  are  always 
disagreeable,  for  the  pavements,  and  so  there  is  much  discussion.  This 
always  ends  in  buying  the  pavements,  which  are  necessary,  and  often  ends 
in  buying  one  of  the  cheapest  pavements  offered  which  is  usually  unwise. 
When  the  new  pavements  are  completed,  they  are  always  nice  and 
smooth  and  the  taxpayers  ride  on  them  or  haul  goods  on  them  with 
great  pleasure  and  economy.  The  people  congratulate  themselves  on 
being  a  modern  community  cirnl  arc  glad  the  Paving  Bonds  were  issued 
and  so  forth 

Until 

the  second  to  the  fifth  year  or  thereabouts. 

At  this  point  cracks  begin  to  " ravel ”  into  holes,  or  “waves''  ma\e  driving- 
intolerable,  or  little  blemishes  turn  into  a  multitude  of  " saucers’ '  and 
bumps,  or  general  disintegration  sets  in. 

Any  of  these  conditions  begets  invective  and  indignation  and  these  in 
turn  beget  important  and  earnest  discussion  ivhich  should  have  been 
insisted  on  by  wellonformed  taxpayers  before  the  pavements  were  laid 
—  the  vital  discussion,  namely,  of  the  LIFE  OF  A  PAVEMENT  and 
THE  COST  OF  MAINTAINING  IT  IN  GOOD  ORDER 

This  story  has  been  repeated  in  practice  thousands  of  times  and  is 
more  than  li\ely  to  repeat  itself  (again?)  in  TOUR  community 

Unless  . 

YOU  as  a  taxpayer  become  informed  to  some  extent  on  paving  matters  and  insist  in 
advance  on  full  discussion  of  the  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE  and  LENGTH 
OF  LIFE  of  a  pavement,  because  these  items  on  a  "wrong  ’  pavement  often  run,  in  a 
few  years,  to  more  than  the  first  cost  of  a  new  road,  with  perhaps  the  necessity  of 
ANOTHER  new  road,  to  boot. 

The  REAL  cost  of  a  pavement  may  only  be  figured  m  ON.E  way :  by  the  year,  during 
its  life — first  cost  PLUS  maintenance  cost  PLUS  the  cost  of  having  it  out  of  service 
when  closed  for  repairs. 

On  this  correct  basis  a  properly  constructed  BRICK  ROAD  or  STREET  is  the 
most  economical  pavement  so  far  produced  and  is  seldom  or  never  closed.  Its  life 
is  measured  by  scores  of  years.  This  is  why  Vitrified  Paving  Bricfi  is  called  the 
" TAXPAYER'S  VALUE  '  Pavement.  And  why  such  briefi  are  sold  under  the 
guaranty  printed  below. 

Will  YOU  send1  for  information  on 
the  road  and  street  question  today? 

National  PAVIAfG  BRICK  Manufacturers  Association 

810  Engineers  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 

GUARANTY  OF  PAVING  BRICK 

The  members  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association  guarantee  their  product 
against  defects  in  material  and  manufacture.  Each  hrick  in  street  or  highway  surface  £ives  assur 
ance  oflonA  and  worthy  service  because  each  hrick  is  a  guaranteed  service  unit,  complete  and  finish¬ 
ed  BEFORE  IT  IS  LAID. 
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\  disappeared  and  that  it  was  perfectly 
|  clear  that  either  he  or  Richard  Morgan 
had  taken  it.  For  an  instant  Virginia 
looked  as  though  she  had  been  struck 
.  .  .  and  then  she  laughed. 

“Nonsense,”  she  cried.  “Tell  that  to 
the  marines.” 

“Why  nonsense?”  Mr.  Lyle  asked. 

“Imagine  Richard  taking  anyone’s 
pocketbook!”  she  cried. 

“Then  /  am  guilty,”  Mr.  Lyle  said, 
and  at  that  minute  Richard  Morgan 
came  into  the  room,  and  he  must  have 
felt  the  tenseness  of  the  atmosphere, 
for  he  stopped  near  the  door  and  looked 
about  queslioningly. 

Mr.  Lyle  greeted  Richard  Morgan, 
and  then  he  spoke  to  us. 

“We  are  all  here  now,”  he  said. 
“Suppose  we  get  down  to  business  and 
settle  things,  once  and  for  all.”  And 
when  we  were  seated  around  the  table 
he  told  Richard  of  the  loss  of  Harold’s 
pocketbook  and  what  had  been  done 
since  the  discovery  of  the  theft. 

I  “It  has  been  sifted  down  to  you  and 
me,  Richard,”  he  said.  “If  you  can 
prove  yourself  innocent,  or  if  anyone 
can  do  it  for  you,  I  will  assume  the 
guilt..  I  had  the  opportunity  of  taking 
the  pocketbook.” 

“Did  anyone  see  me  take  it?”  Rich¬ 
ard  asked.  No  one  answered,  and  he 
said:  “I  presume  some  one  didn’t  see 
me  take  it.  Is  that  good  evidence?” 

“Referred  to  the  court,”  said  Mr. 
Lyle. 

“It  would  be  negative  evidence  only, 
and  in  this  case,  I  think,  valueless,” 
the  court  ruled. 

“Have  you  anything  further  to  say 
in  your  defense?”  Mr.  Lyle  asked. 

“Can  I  plead  previous  good  char¬ 
acter?”  .  . 

“Not  now — save  it  for  later  on,  if 
you  need  it,”  Mr.  Lyle  said.  “Now, 
gentlemen,  I  propose  that  we  play  a 
little  game.  We  will  all  close  our 
i  eyes  and  at  a  given  signal  toss  our 
pocketbooks  on  the  center  of  the  table. 
At  another  signal  we  will  open  our 
eyes  and  see  what  we  shall  see.  Miss 
Morse  will  give  the  signals  and  see 
that  we  keep  our  eyes  closed.  Are 
you  ready?  My  eyes  are  closed.” 

I  closed  my  eyes  and  put  my  hand  on 
my  pocketbook.  I  heard  Virginia 
Morse  move,  and  then  I  heard  her  say: 
“Now.”  My  pocketbook  fell  with  the 
others  on  the  table,  and  Virginia  said: 
“All  right.” 

I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw  a  pile  of 
pocketbooks  on  the  table.  I  looked  at 
Mr.  Lyle  and  saw  that  he  was  looking 
at  Harold. 

“Is  your  pocketbook,  the  one  that 
was  stolen,  among  those  on  the  table?” 
he  asked.  The  blood  rushed  to  Har¬ 
old’s  face  and  his  jaw  set  hard.  “From 
your  expression  I  take  it  that  it  is,” 
Mr.  Lyle  said.  “Which  one  is  it?” 

Harold  picked  up  one  of  the  pocket- 
books  —  it  was  brown  and  almost 
square.  “This  is  mine,”  he  said. 

You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  It 
was  perfectly  evident  that  one  of  the 
men  around  that  table  had  had  Har¬ 
old’s  pocketbook  in  his  possession  and 
had  got  rid  of  it  when  everyone’s  eyes 
were  closed. 

“Will  you  examine  it?”  Mr.  Lyle 
said.  Harold  opened  his  pocketbook 
and  took  from  it  three  ten  and  six  five- 
dollar  bills  and  laid  them  on  the  table. 
They  were  all  new  and  clean,  as  he  had 
described  them. 

“So.”  muttered  Mr.  Lyle.  “I  am  not 
surprised;  I  expected  something  of  the 
sort.  Does  anyone  wish  to  confess  to 
having  had  Mr.  Child’s  pocketbook  in 
his  possession ?” 

NEVER  in  all  mv  life  had  I  been  in 
such  an  awful  silence.  Mv.  Lyle  had 
slumped  down  in  his  chair  until  his 
i  clothes  lay  in  rolls  all  over  him;  his 
[  chin  was  on  his  breast,  his  eyes  half 
closed,  his  lips  still  and  drooping,  his 
hands  flat  on  the  table. 

Finally  he  said:  “As  apparently  no 
one  wishes  to  confess,  does  anyone  ob¬ 
ject  to  having  his  own  pocketbook  iden¬ 
tified?”  Again  no  one  spoke.  “Then 


suppose  we  ask  Miss  Morse  to  do  it.” 
He  made  room  for  her  between  himself 
and  Richard.  Virginia  laughed. 

“It’s  as  good  as  a  circus,”  she  cried, 
and  if  her  gayety  was  assumed  she 
was  a  clever  actress  indeed. 

Of  course  it  was  apparent  then  what 
Mr.  Lyle  had  in  mind.  Each  of  us  had, 
when  all  our  eyes  were  shut,  thrown 
one  pocketbook  on  the  table,  except 
Harold,  who  had  had  none.  Now,  if 
each  pocketbook  was  returned  to  its 
owner  from  the  pile,  one  of  those  men 
would  find  no  pocketbook  waiting  for 
him  and  that  man  must  be  the  one  who 
had  thrown  Harold’s  on  the  table.  In 
his  anxiety  to  rid  himself  of  that  stolen 
pocketbook  he  had  not  realized  that  he 
would  identify  himself  beyond  all  doubt. 

Virginia  drew  all  the  pocketbooks 
toward  her  and  opened  one.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  it  was  mine. 

“Samuel  Hicks,”  she  said  and  looked 
at  Mr.  Lyle. 

“Give  it  to  him,”  he  said,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  handed  it  to  me  across  the  table. 
I  put  it  on  the  table  before  me. 

“G.  Hewitt,”  Virginia  said,  and  went 
through  the  same  performance.  Then 
followed  the  names  of  George  Ballin, 
Arthur  Morse,  Frederick  Child,  James 
Norris,  and  John  Bowers.  One  pocket- 
book  remained  before  Virginia  and 
Richard  Morgan,  and  Samuel  Lyle  had 
received  none.  The  lone  pocketbook 
was  black  and  long  and  narrow. 

“It  comes  down  to  Richard  Morgan 
and  me,  again,”  Mr.  Lyle  said.  “One 
of  us  put  this  pocketbook  on  the  table, 
the  other  put  Harold  Child’s  there.  Is 
this  your  pocketbook,  Richard?” 

Richard  picked  it  up,  looked  at  it, 
turned  it  in  his  fingers  slowly.  Finally 
he  shook  his  head,  a  very  little.  “No,” 
he  said,  “it  is  not  mine — it  must  be 
yours.”  And  he  handed  it  to  Mr.  Lyle. 

I  TOLD  you  that  this  was  not  a  love 
story,  and  it  isn’t,  but  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  I  saw  Virginia’s  hand  grasp  Rich¬ 
ard’s  under  the  table  as  plainly  as 
though  the  table  had  not  been  there, 
and  I  saw'  an  expression  of  unutterable 
happiness  flash  over  Richard’s  face, 
on  the  face  of  the  boy  who,  on  the  evi¬ 
dence,  stood  convicted  of  having  stolen 
another  man’s  pocketbook. 

Mr.  Lyle  laid  the  black  pocketbook 
on  the  table  before  him  and  spoke  to 
George  Ballin.  “Will  you  ask  Thomas 
to  come  here?”  he  said.  Ballin  went 
to  the  door  and  sent  for  Thomas.  “I 
hope  to  explain  to  you,”  Lyle  said  to 
us,  “exactly  how  this  happened.” 

Thomas  came,  and  Mr.  Lyle  spoke  to 
him  so  that  none  of  us  heard  what  he 
said.  Thomas  went  out  and  returned 
with  a  black  traveling  bag,  which  Mr. 
Lyle  placed  on  the  table. 

“Is  that  your  bag,  Harold?”  he 
asked.  Harold  said  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Lyle  whispered  to  Thomas 
again,  and  again  Thomas  departed  and 
returned  with  a  black  bag. 

“Is  that  your  bag  too?”  Mr.  Lyle 
asked  Harold. 

Harold  was  already  examining  the 
two  black  bags  and  promptly  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  mis¬ 
taken — the  second  bag  and  not  the  first 
was  his.  They  were  almost  exactly 
alike;  originally  they  had  been  exactly 
alike,  now  a  slight  difference  in  wear 
was  all  that  distinguished  them. 

“Suppose  you  open  the  first  bag,  that 
is  the  one  that  is  not  yours,  and  see 
what  you  find  in  the  compartment  on 
the  side.”  Mr.  Lyle  said. 

Harold  opened  the  bag  and  brought 
forth  a  pocketbook,  brown  and  almost 
squai’e. 

“So,”  said  Mr.  Lyle.  “Will  you  com¬ 
pare  it  with  yours,  the  one  that  was 
stolen?”  Harold  put  the  two  side  by 
side  and  they  were  as  alike  as  two 
peas;  they  were  exactly  the  same  size, 
of  the  same  thickness,  of  pigskin,  and 
.they  had  both  seen  about  the  same 
years  of  service. 

“Now.  gentlemen,”  said  Mr.  Lyle, 
“everything  should  be  perfectly  clear. 
You  have  a  long  room  with  rows  of 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Just  so;  how  natural  it  is  for  human  beings 
to  judge  by  impressions.  We  try  to  “size  up” 
a  man  by  his  handwriting  on  the  envelope, 
by  his  voice,  by  his  waistcoats.  It’s  in¬ 
stinctive.  We  all  do  it. 


has  the  firm,  close  texture  and  rich  finish 
that  are  the  result  of  slow,  natural  season¬ 
ing.  Beyond  all  this,  Systems  Bond  is  sold 
at  a  business  man’s  price — a  price  appreci¬ 
ated  by  the  shrewd  judge  of  values. 


Now  suppose  it  is  your  letterhead  in  his 
hand.  Aren’t  you  glad  it’s  Systems  Bond 
that  is  giving  him  that  first  impression — 
Systems  Bond,  which  “crackles”  so  confi¬ 
dently  in  his  grasp.  There  is  something  there 
besides  mere  paper — there’s  a  vitality  that 
supports  the  substance  of  your  letter. 


Standardize  on  Systems — the  unvarying  bond 
paper.  Ask  your  printer  to  use  it  on  your  next 
letterhead  order.  He  knows  Systems,  and  he 
can  obtain  for  you,  free,  a  copy  of  our  book, 
“The  Modern  Manufacture  of  Writing  Paper”. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard  bearer  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  group  of  papers — a  grade  for  every  Bond 
and  Ledger  need — all  produced  under  the  same 
advantageous  conditions — and  including  the 
well  known  Pilgrim,  Transcript,  Atlantic  and 
Manifest  Marks. 


>r  Systems  Bond  is  a  rag-content  paper 
and  loft-dried  to  boot.  Tough  and  (0. 
irable  with  its  long  rag  fibres,  Systems 
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Puffed  Wheat 


Puffed  Rice 


Corn  Puffs 

Also  Puffed  Rice 
Pancake  Flour 


Bubble  Grains 

At  Bedtime 


Foods  Easy  to  Digest 


The  Quaker  Oats  (pmpany 

Sole  Makers  3275 


Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  not  for  breakfasts  only.  Serve 
them  for  luncheons  and  suppers.  Float  in  every  bowl  of  milk. 

These  are  bubble  grains,  airy,  crisp  and  toasted,  puffed  to  eight 
times  normal  size.  No  other  dainty  in  existence  makes  the  milk 
dish  so  enticing. 

Every  Food  Cell  Blasted 

Consider  Puffed  Wheat.  Here  is  whole  wheat  made  delight¬ 
ful,  both  in  texture  and  in  taste. 

Under  Prof.  Anderson’s  process,  every  food  cell  is  exploded. 
Digestion  is  made  easy  and  complete. 

It  supplies  whole-wheat  nutrition.  It  does  not  tax  the  stomach. 
It  makes  milk  inviting,  and  every  child  should  drink  a  pint  a  day. 

Serve  as  a  breakfast  dainty.  Mix  with  your  fruits.  But  don’t 
forget  that  Puffed  Grains  also  form  the  ideal  bedtime  dish. 


Puffed  Grains  are  the  greatest  of  grain 
foods  and  the  most  enticing.  Serve  all 
threekinds.  Let  children  revel  in  them. 


Try  Melted  Butter 


on  the  grains  some  morning. 
Add  cream  then,  if  you  wish. 
This  adds  a  new  delight. 


A  New  Pancake  Delight 


Now  we  make  a  pancake  flour 
mixed  with  ground  Puffed  Rice.  It 
makes  fluffy  pancakes  with  a  nut¬ 
like  taste — the  finest  pancakes  ever 
served.  The  flour  is  self-raising. 
Simply  add  milk  or  water.  Ask  your 
grocer  for  Puffed  Rice  Pancake 
Flour  and  you’ll  have  a  new  delight. 
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lockers  in  it,  every  row  like  every 
other  row.  Harold  put  his  pocketbook 
in  a  black  bag  and  left  it  there;  some 
one  else  put  his  exactly  similar  pocket- 
book  in  an  exactly  similar  black  bag, 
went  upstairs  and  decided  that,  after 
all,  it  wasn’t  wise  to  leave  his  money 
behind.  He  went  down,  saw  a  black 
bag  at  the  end  of  an  aisle,  presumed 
the  bag  was  his,  opened  it  hurriedly 
and,  finding  a  pocketbook  exactly  like 
his  own  and  exactly  where  he  expected 
to  find  it,  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  went 
his  way  with  never  a  thought  of  any¬ 
thing  wrong.  He  paid  his  caddie  with 
change  from  another  pocket;  his  host 
paid  for  everything  else — he  does  not 
discover  that  he  has  taken  another 
man’s  pocketbook  until  we  play  our 
little  game.  Don’t  you  think  that 
that  is  a  plausible  and  charitable  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  whole  affair?  I  do, 
and  I  hope  you  agree  with  me.  Will 
those  who  agree  please  raise  their 
hands?”  We  all  raised  our  hands. 

“Good!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Lyle.  “I  was 
sure  that  you  would  agree  with  me. 
Harold  has  his  pocketbook  and  all  that 
it  contained,  intact.”  Mr.  Lyle  turned 
to  Harold.  “Will  you  please  give  me 
the  pocketbook  you  took  from  the  black 
bag — be  careful  not  to  give  me  yours.” 
Harold  handed  Mr.  Lyle  the  square 
brown  pocketbook,  and  Mr.  Lyle  put  it 
in  his  pocket.  Then  he  picked  up  the 
long  narrow  black  pocketbook  that 
was  still  lying  on  the  table  before  him, 
the  pocketbook  that  Richard  had  said 
was  Mr.  Lyle’s. 

“This  happens  to  be  Richard  Mor¬ 
gan’s,”  he  said,  “notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  not  many  minutes  ago  he 
said  it  was  mine.  Mine  is  now  safely 
in  my  pocket,  and  I  think  I  have  gotten 
out  of  this  mess  pretty  well.  Thomas, 
will  you  take  Mr.  Child’s  bag  and  mine 
downstairs  again.” 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence.  Then 
Mr.  Lyle  himself  chuckled,  and  in  an 
instant  all  the  others  laughed  till  the 
tears  rolled  down  their  cheeks.  Mr. 
Bowers,  being  a  lawyer  and  well  versed 


in  the  art  of  letting  his  face  lie  for  him, 
sat  solemn  as  a  judge. 

George  Baffin  spoke  up.  “I  sup¬ 
pose,”  said  he,  “that  if  players  are 
going  to  bring  in  half  a  dozen  black 
bags  all  alike,  the  only  solution  will  be 
a  check  room.” 

Mr.  Bowers  nodded.  Then  he  said: 
“Sam,  when  did  the  truth  penetrate 
your — ” 

“Now,  now,  John,  remember  it’s  a 
rainy  day  and  that  you  were  my  part¬ 
ner  at  bridge:  you  play  a  most  painful 
game — I  was  bored  to  death.” 

Surely  you  never  can  tell  what 
Sammy  Lyle  is  thinking. 

AS  for  Richard  and  Virginia,  maybe 
-  the  little  incident  of  his  handing 
Mr.  Lyle  the  last  pocketbook  and  say¬ 
ing  that  it  was  Mr.  Lyle’s,  when  he, 
and  Virginia  herself,  knew  perfectly 
well  it  wasn’t,  but  was  Richard’s  own, 
had  something  to  do  with  their  love 
story.  It  hasn’t  with  ours,  for  ours 
isn’t  a  love  story,  but  I  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  Virginia  ’fessed  up  to 
Richard  about  ten  seconds  after  Rich¬ 
ard  got  her  where  no  one  was  looking 
—that  perhaps  it  took  a  very  smart 
woman  to  discover  all  his  good  quali¬ 
ties,  but  that  she  believed  she  had  been 
equal  to  the  mental  strain.  This  must 
have  been  before  lunch.  Anyway,  they 
were  late,  and  they  surely  did  look  self- 
conscious  and  very  happy  when  they 
finally  appeared. 

Personally,  I  accuse  Richard  of  pos¬ 
sessing  a  strange,  magnificent,  unprac¬ 
tical  sort  of  gallantry,  a  variety  that 
is  out  of  vogue  nowadays. 

But  Richard,  for  his  part,  refused  to 
be  a  hero  when  we  suggested  that  he 
had  tried  to  accept  the  guilt  to  save 
Mr.  Lyle.  “I  did,  like  thunder,”  he 
said.  “I  knew  I  hadn’t  swiped  the 
pocketbook,  and  I  knew  he  hadn’t,  or 
any  of  us.  I  knew  he  was  up  to  some 
game,  and  I  tried  to  queer  the  works: 
that’s  all.” 

Perhaps  that  was  all— I’m  not  quite 
sure. 


Third  Parties  We  Have  Known 
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Under  the  name  of 
the  Native  American 
party  it,  together  with 
the  Liberty  or  Aboli¬ 
tion  party,  accounted 
for  Henry  Clay’s  last 
defeat  for  the  presi¬ 
dency.  Each  of  them 
took  away  and  neu¬ 
tralized  enough  Whig 
votes  in  New  York 
State  to  give  Polk  a 
close  margin  over  Clay. 

It  could  be  argued 
with  conshiderable 
logic  that  of  all  third 
parties,  the  Liberty 
or  Abolition  party  cut 
the  widest  swath.  Its 
great  purpose  was  the 
abolition  of  slavery, 
though  it  has  the  ad¬ 
ditional  credit  of  hav¬ 
ing  first  brought 
woman’s  rights  to 
the  political  forefront. 

Oddly,  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  Abo¬ 
lition  party  was  a  Southerner  and  ex¬ 
slave  owner,  James  G.  Birney,  a  former 
Alabaman,  who  was  its  candidate  for 
president  in  1840  and  1844.  It  was 
opposed  as  untactical  by  Garrison  and 
other  extreme  Abolitionists,  who  pre¬ 
ferred  to  agitate  the  slavery  question 
outside  of  party  politics. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  fi'om 
later  events  which  view  was  right.  The 
Garrisons,  by  battering  from  without, 
undoubtedly  built  up  a  strong  senti¬ 
ment  for  freedom  within  the  big  parties. 
Yet  the  Liberty  party  grew  into  the 
Free  Soil  party  of  the  late  forties  and 
the  early  fifties,  and  thus  undermined 
the  Whigs  and  established  a  nucleus 
around  which  the  Republican  party 
structure  was  erected. 


Despite  the  epochal 
lining-up  on  the  slav¬ 
ery  question,  there 
was  in  that  day  an 
amazing  recrudescence 
of  the  American  or 
anti-Catholic  move¬ 
ment.  With  the  two 
sections  slashing  at 
each  other’s  throats 
and  about  to  engage 
in  war,  thousands  of 
voters  in  each  section 
quit  old  party  affilia¬ 
tions  and  joined  the 
“Know-Nothings”  on 
issues  having  nothing 
to  do  with  what  proved 
to  be  the  great  na¬ 
tional  questions  of 
the  day. 

The  “Know-Noth¬ 
ing”  movement  is 
characterized  by  Noah 
Brooks  as  “one  of 
those  strange  cross¬ 
currents  in  American  politics  which  from 
time  to  time  have  amused  us  and  puz¬ 
zled  foreign  observers.”  It  began  in 
1853,  and  in  1856  had  for  a  presidential 
candidate  no  less  a  person  than  former 
President  Fillmore.  The  “Know-Noth¬ 
ings”  polled  874,534  votes,  about  equally 
divided  between  the  North  and  South. 
One  State,  Maryland,  was  carried. 

The  “Know-Nothings”  probably  pre¬ 
vented  the  election  of  Fremont,  the  first 
Republican  party  candidate,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  party  has  to  its  credit  the 
deferring  of  the  great  national  crisis 
until  Lincoln  arose  to  meet  it.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign  of  1856  Lincoln 
forecast  Republican  defeat  on  the 
ground  that  Fillmore’s  candidacy  would 
throw  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  to 
( Continued  on  page  42) 


Martin  Van  Buren  joined  the 
Barnburners 
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The  Cartridge 


T_T  he  comes — six  hundred  pounds  of  wounded,  raving,  fighting 

Y  i  grizzly!  Wicked,  pointed  head  stretched  out — evil  little  pig  eyes 
glaring  hate — long  yellow  tusks  snapping  in  bloody  foam — high  shoulders 
rocking  with  effort  as  they  drive  the  ten-inch  hooked  chisels  of  claws  rip¬ 
pling  through  the  moss — smash  through  the  witch-hopples — here  he  comes! 

Casy  does  it — take  your  time!  The  little  .2 jO-JOOO  Savage  rises  easily, 
smoothly , into  line.  Squeezing  the  pistol-grip  f  ace  frozen  against  the  stock 
— seeing  both  sights— following  that  slavering  chin  with  the  bead— holding 
your  breath  and  shutting  down  steadily  with  your  trigger-finger .  ‘Bang! 

Fingers  racing,  before  the  echo  of  the  shot  you  re  reloaded  and  ready 
again.  But  he's  down.  Crumpled  end  over  end  in  his  stride.  I  hat  vicious 
little  8 7  grain  pointed  bullet ,  traveling  3,000 feet  per  second,  smashed 
through  his  yaw,  shivered  his  necf  vertebra  to  splinters,  and  splashed 
them  through  his  lungs.  Never  knew  what  struck  him — dead  when  he 
hit  the  ground! 

Only  seven  pounds  of  rifle — the  .250-3000  Savage.  Six  shots — in  two  seconds , 
if  you  need  them  that  fast  and  each  of  them  with  a  gilt-edge  target  accuracy 
that  would  hit  the  800  yard  military  bullseye,  and  punch  enough  to  slam 
through  half-inch  steel  boiler-plate  at  a  hundred  yards.  Solid  breech  hammer¬ 
less,  with  checked  extra-full  pistol-grip  and  forearm  and  corrugated  steel 
shotgun  buttplate  and  trigger.  See  it  at  your  dealer  s.  He  can  supply  it.  b  or 
complete  description,  write  us. 


Thu  Savage  .250-3000  cartridge  rimless.  Loaded  -with 
an  87  gram  pointed  bullet,  soft  nose  or  full  metal 
case.  Muzzle  velocity — 7000  feet  per  second;  at  100 
yards,  261)8  feet  per  second. 


SHARON,  PA.  UTICA,  N.  Y.  DETROIT.  MICH. 

Executive  and  Export  Offices,  50  Church  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


Millard  Fillmore  ran  once  on 
the  Know-Nothing  Ticket 


UNIVERSAL  JOINTS  AND 
PROPELLER  SHAFTS 

In  great  oil-fired  heat-treating  furnaces 
the  working  parts  of  SPICER  UNIVERSAL 
Joints  and  Propeller  Shafts  take  on 
strength  for  the  heaviest  service — service 
which  only  the  finest  steel  can  endure. 

The  accuracy  with  which  SPICER  heat- 
treating  processes  are  controlled  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  SPICER  UNIVERSAL  JOINTS 
and  Propeller  Shafts  have,  since  1904, 
consistently  out- lasted  the  finest  cars. 

Today  over  one  hundred  of  the  leading 
makes  of  automobiles  and  trucks  are 
Spicer  equipped. 

Genuine  SPICER  UNIVERSAL  JOINTS 
bear  the  SPICER  name  on  the  flange. 

Spicer  Mfg.  Corporation 

SOUTH  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

The  Heat  Treating:  Number  Seventeen 
of  a  series  of  Spicer  advertisements. 


_  _  _  strong  views  in 

favor  of  freedom  for  the  slaves.  They 
got  the  name  because  of  the  accusa¬ 
tion  that  they  were  willing  to  burn 
down  the  barn  to  get  rid  of  the  rats— 
that  is  to  say,  bring  on  civil  war  in 
order  to  accomplish  negro  freedom. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  following  his  post- 
presidential  disappointments,  became  a 
Barnburner,  but  in  1848  was  the  candi¬ 
date  of  the  Abolition  or  Free  Soil  party. 
His  candidacy  perhaps  accounted  for 
the  election  of  Taylor,  though  he  polled 
only  291,263  votes.  But  he  took  enough 
from  the  Democrats  in  Pennsylvania 
alone  to  accomplish  Cass’s  defeat.  There 
was  irony  in  that  result.  For  the  Abo¬ 
litionists  no  doubt  brought  about  Van 
Buren’s  election  over  Harrison  in  1836. 
Then  they  took  enough  from  the  Whigs 
to  throw  Pennsylvania  to  the  Demo¬ 
crats. 

In  the  critical  days  of  1860  all  third- 
party  groups  that  hadn’t  been  absorbed 
by  the  Republican  party  were  drawn 
by  centrifugal  force  into  one.  They 
thus  made  one  last  and  glorious  prewar 
stand  under  the  name  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Union  party  with  Bell  and  Ever¬ 
ett  at  the  head  of  the  ticket.  There,  is 
a  touch  of  romance  in  the  recollection 
that  three  States,  and  all  Southern 
ones,  sought  to  dodge  the  great  crisis  by 
electing  Constitutional  Union  electors. 


1851  Maine  voted 
dry.  Then  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  what  was 
known  as  the  “Maine 
Law”  was  a  party  is¬ 
sue  in  most  of  the 
States.  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  all  followed  the 
Maine  precedent,  but 
in  a  year  or  two 
about-faced  and  let 
the  saloons  come 
back.  The  New  York 
Legislature  also  en¬ 
acted  a  dry  law  that 
was  voided  by  the 
courts.  Maine  alone 
held  out. 

The  strict  system- 
ist  would  hardly 
class  the  Prohibition 
party  as  a  third 
party.  It  would  be 
classed  scientifically, 
though  by  no  means 
in  principle,  with 
the  Socialist  party.  Unlike  others,  with 


the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Abolition 
party,  its  aim  was  to  agitate  the  views 
of  its  adherents  rather  than  elect  its 
candidates  to  office.  Just  what  it  con¬ 
tributed  toward  bringing  about  national 
prohibition  is  a  question  for  the  sophist. 
Political  experts  agree  that  greater 
credit  is  due  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
which  worked  within  the  old  parties. 

But  the  Prohibition  party  isn’t  open 
to  the  accusation  of  having  grown  out 
of  the  disappointed  ambitions  of  its 
leaders.  Its  adherents  were  never  rated 
as  disgruntled,  which  has  always  been 
a  telling  word  for  use  against  third 
parties.  That  word  was  used  most  and 
perhaps  with  greatest  effect  against  the 
Greenbackers,  who  developed  in  1874. 
Their  several  “isms,”  in  addition  to  the 
advocacy  of  paper  money,  caused  them 
to  be  the  butt  of  many  humorists. 


Enter:  The  Populists 


Long-Lived  Prohibition  Party 


S.  M.  C.  1920 


THE  Civil  War,  as  wars  ever  do, 
squelched  all  third  parties  and  vir¬ 
tually  welded  all  parties  into  one.  But 
the  war  was  scarcely  over  before  polit¬ 
ical  cross-currents  began  to  move  with 
vigor  reinfused  by  postwar  questions. 

The  first  was  not,  though  it  had  the 
appearance  of  being,  a  third-party  move¬ 
ment.  The  Liberal  Republicans  of  1872 
represented  merely  a  crystallized  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  Republican  party.  That 
movement  may  be  likened  to  the  sound- 
money  stand  of  the  Democrats  who  ran 
Palmer  and  Buckner  in  1896.  Yet,  with 
Horace  Greeley  as  its  candidate  and 
with  the  indorsement  of  the  Democrats, 
it  cut  quite  a  figure  in  opposing  the  re- 
election  of  Grant,  though  its  final  fail¬ 
ure  was  almost  tragic. 

It  is  singular  that  the  first  third 
party  formed  after  the  Civil  War  is  the 
one  that  can  lay  claim  to  the  longest 
period  of  continuous  life.  And  if  we 
judge  such  movements  by  the  measure 
in  which  their  prime  ideas  come  to  pre¬ 
vail  it  shares  with  the  old  Abolition 
party  the  claim  of  being  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  And,  like  the  Abolition  party, 
it  never  polled  many  votes  for  its  candi¬ 
dates.  That  was  the  Prohibition  party, 
which  was  first  organized  in  1869.  That 
didn’t  mark  the  beginning  of  the  prohi¬ 
bition  movement,  however,  for  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  intoxicants  was  urged  by 
leaders  of  the  great  temperance  move¬ 
ment  that  began  in  the  late  twenties  of 
the  last  century.  Indeed,  as  early  as 


FEW  third-party  movements  are 
rooted  more  firmly  in  the  accepted 
politics  of  to-day  than  that  which  be¬ 
gan  with  the  Greenbackers  and  ended 
with  their  descendants,  the  Populists. 
The  history  of  the  Greenback  movement 
isn’t  lacking  in  names  of  fine  repute. 
Peter  Cooper  was  the  party’s  first  can¬ 
didate  for  president,  but  polled,  in  1876, 
fewer  than  100,000  votes.  Benjamin  F. 
Butler  was  its  third  candidate,  and  he 
had  the  support  of  those  high  priests 
of  solidity,  Charles  A.  Dana  and  the 
New  York  “Sun.” 

Labor  party  ventures  were  under¬ 
taken  not  long  after  the  Civil  War. 
The  first  one  ran  Wendell  Phillips  for 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1870. 
There  was  a  national  convention  of  the 
Labor  party  in  1872,  when  Judge  David 
Davis  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  was  its  choice  for  president.  The 
Justice  gave  the  nomination  very  seri¬ 
ous  thought,  for  it  took  him  four 
months  to  decline  it.  Charles  O’Connor 
of  New  York,  who  was  substituted,  re¬ 
ceived  only  a  negligible  number  of  votes. 
Then  in  1880  the  laborites  joined  hands 
with  the  Greenbackers  in  supporting 
James  B.  Weaver,  who  received  more 
than  300,000  popular,  but  no  electoral 
votes. 

Then  the  labor-party  movement  split 
into  two  branches,  one  that  was  in¬ 
clined  toward  extreme  socialism  taking 
the  name  of  the  United  Labor  party.  It 
also  was  identified  with  a  great  name, 
for  as  the  candidate  of  that  party, 
Henry  George,  but  for  sudden  death, 
probably  would  have  been  elected  mayor 
of  New  York  City.  There  were  two 
Labor  party  candidates  for  president  in 
1888,  neither  being  of  consequence  in 
the  final  result. 

The  loose  ends  of  all  political  ex¬ 
tremism  that  stopped  short  of  radical 
Socialism  were  gathered  together  in 
1891  and  knitted  into  what  became  the 
Populist  party.  ( Continued  on  page  44) 
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Waiting  for 
To-morrow  to  Come 


All  the  hopes  and  longing  of 
youth  and  love  are  packed  into  this 
wonderful  song.  Its  simple  melody 
has  a  sympathetic  quality  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  everybody,  a  lilt  that  stays 
in  your  memory. 

When  you  want  to  be  sure  of 
having  a  good  time,  sing  Stasny 
Songs.  They  are  always  welcomed 


in  any  company,  because  everyone 
likes  to  sing  them  and  to  hear  them 
sung.  They  are  just  right  in  the 
home,  when  a  few  congenial  people 
are  gathered  around  the  piano.  They 
make  a  hit  in  theatres  and  restau¬ 
rants.  There  is.  a  universal  appeal 
about  every  one  of  them  that  goes 
right  to  the  heart. 


Other  Stasny  Favorites 


VOCAL 


INSTRUMENTAL 


One  Happy  Day 

That’s  Why  I  Love  to  Live 

Just  a  Kiss 

That’s  Why  I  Call  You  ‘Dear’ 


Blue  Bird  Inspiration 
Love’s  Garden 
Dream  True 
An  Autumn  Day 


Get  them  from  your 
dealer  for  your 
TALKING  MACHINE 


Qralf*  Wherever  the  better  grade  of 
/II  Oa.lt  music  is  sold.  If  vour  dealer  is 


out  of  these  Stasny  Song  Hits,  we  will  send  them 
to  you  for  40c  a  copy,  any  three  for  SI. 00,  post¬ 
paid ;  orchestra  25c  each. 


56  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


Get  them  from  your 
dealer  for  your 
PLAYER  PIANO 


Every  chap  that  has  ever 
dreamt  of  a  lovely  girl  will 
like  this  song— every  girl  that 
has  ever  hoped  to  be  dreamt 
about  will  love  to  hear  it 
sung.  It’s  easy  to  sing,  de¬ 
lightful  to  listen  to.  YOU 
should  get  it  for  your  piano 
TODAY 


! 

My  Desert  Fantasy 

Lyric  by  Music  b> 

FRANCIS  HAMILTON  ROBERT  REID  i 

Refrain 

r  ir  1  i 1 

v  MyFan-U  -ey _  My  desert  Fan-U  -  «y 

iji'Jini.i  ii.us-g 

Fleet -ing  as  a  vis  •  ion  fait —  Your  tnag  -  io 
Cepyrlehi  by  A.  J  Sl»il» 


The  mystic  East  will  cast 
its  magic  spell  over  you  when 
you  hear  “My  Desert  Fan¬ 
tasy.”  It  carries  with  it  a 
breath  of  the  Orient  that  will 
stir  you  strangely.  Don’t 
miss  it.  Get  it  from  your 
music  dealer  today.  It  can 
be  had  either  as  an  instru¬ 
mental  or  vocal  number. 
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Well-kept  teeth 
and  hands 


THE  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth 
Brush  cleanses  thoroughly  the 
parts  of  a  tooth  that  an  ordinary 
brush  can’t  even  reach.  The 
tufted  bristles  make  it  possible  to 
get  in  between  and  around  the 
teeth.  The  curved  handle  makes 
it  possible  to  clean  even  the  backs 
of  the  back  teeth.  And  “a  clean 
tooth  never  decays.”  Made  in 
adult’s,  youth’s,  and  child’s  sizes. 
Always  sold  in  the  Yellow  Box. 


I  he  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Hand  and 
Nail  Brush  No.  400  will  cleanse 
the  grimiest  skin  without  scratch¬ 
ing  the  tenderest  skin.  The  finest 
bristles  obtainable  are 
set  in  aluminum,  and 
riveted  to  a  specially 
finished  hardwood  base. 


Always  sold  in  the 
Yellow  Box. 


Florence  Mfg.  Company 
Florence,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Also  Makers  of  a  Complete  Line 
of  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Pen-e-lra-tor 
Ilair  and  Military  Brushes. 

Canadian  Address 

'  Street  West,  Montreal 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


Third  Parties  We  Have 
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Known 


The  party  was  first 
born  as  the  People’s 
party,  though  popu¬ 
larly  called  the  Third 
party  until  it  took 
on  the  name  of  Pop¬ 
ulist.  It  comprised 
the  surviving'  rem¬ 
nants  of  Greenback- 
ism,  the  non-Social- 
ist  labor  groups,  and 
such  part  of  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  as 
|  would  break  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  old 
parties.  It  voiced 
the  discontent  of 
the  time,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  following- 
excerpt  from  its  first 
platform: 

“We  meet  in  the 
midst  of  a  nation 
brought  to  the  verge 
of  moral,  political, 
and  material  ruin. 

Corruption  domi¬ 
nates  the  ballot  box, 
the  legislatures,  the 
Congress,  and  touches  even  the  er¬ 
mine  of  the  bench.  The  people  are  de¬ 
moralized  ;  most  of  the  States  have  been 
compelled  to  isolate  the  voters  at  the 
polling  places  to  prevent  universal  in¬ 
timidation  and  bribery.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  are  largely  subsidized  or  silenced, 
business  prostrated,  our  homes  covered 
with  mortgages,  labor  impoverished, 
and  the  lands  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  capitalists.  .  .  ,  Imported 
pauperized  labor  beats  down  wages  of 
urban  workmen,  a  hireling  standing 
army,  unrecognized  by  our  laws,  is  es¬ 
tablished  to  shoot  them  down.” 

That’s  a  fair  sample  of  the  griev¬ 
ances  voiced  in  almost  every  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign  since  Jackson’s  time  by 
some  third-party  group.  So  intensified 
political  radicalism  is  far  from  being 
new. 

Rarely  has  an  isolated  group  of 
extreme  radicals  had  the  support  that 
was  given  to  the  Populists.  With  James 
B.  Weaver,  their  candidate  for  presi¬ 
dent,  they  polled,  in  1892,  1,041,028 
popular  votes,  carrying  the  States  of 
Colorado,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  and 
Oregon  with  twenty-two  electoral  votes. 
At  different  times  they  partly  or  wholly 
controlled  other  States,  notably  Kansas. 
It  was  about  the  Populist  movement 
that  William  Allen  White  wrote  the 
most  famous  of  modern-day  editorials, 
“What’s  the  Matter  with  Kansas.” 

Populists  Original  Muckrakers 

THE  Populists  brought  the  free-silver 
question  to  the  fore  and  caused  it  to 
be  the  piece  de  resistance  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1896.  But,  as  is  not  generally 
admitted,  free  silver  was  to  the  Populists 
only  a  second  choice  among  measures 
for  solving  the  financial  situation  of 
the  country.  They  preferred  green¬ 
backs  to  silver  dollars  of  full  legal  ten¬ 
der.  The  solution  for  “hard  times,”  as 
pressed  by  them,  was  more  money,  the 
cheaper  and  more  easily  produced  the 
better.  In  their  first  platform  the  de¬ 
mand  was  made  that  the  money  in  cir¬ 
culation  be  brought  up  to  $50  per 
capita.  It  is  now  more  than  that. 

The  Populists  were  the  original  muck- 
rakers.  They  began  the  agitation 
against  big  corporations,  and  especially 
the  railroads,  which  became  the  basis 
of  so-called  Progressive  movements  in 
both  old  parties. 

Bryan’s  nomination  in  1896  brought 
Populism,  as  a  factor  of  importance,  to 
an  end,  though  it  continued  to  flare  up 
on  a  small  scale  in  several  succeeding 
campaigns.  John  Marshall  said  that 
Jefferson  killed  the  Federalist  pai'ty  by 
adopting  its  principles;  the  Democratic 
party  and,  to  some  extent,  the  Republi¬ 
can  pai’ty,  destroyed  Populism  in  the 
same  way.  Much  of  the  political  re¬ 
form  of  this  century  is  rooted  in  the 
tenets  of  the  Populist  party. 

Populist  leaders  were  caricatured  as 
bewhiskered  and  taunted  as  cranks,  but 


many  men  of  dis¬ 
tinction  were  among 
them,  though  none 
of  them  rank  quite 
so  high  in  political 
respectability  as  did 
William  H.  Seward, 
John  Quincy  Adams, 
Martin  Van  Buren, 
Millard  Fillmore,  and 
David  Davis,  whose 
names  are  linked 
with  other  third- 
pa  r  t  y  movements. 
There  were  Thomas 
E.  Watson,  the  his¬ 
torian;  Ignatius 
Donnelly,  the  Bacon¬ 
ian  cryptogramma- 
tist;  “Sockless  Jerry” 
Simpson,  perhaps 
among  the  ablest  de¬ 
baters  known  to  Con¬ 
gress,  and  many 
others  who  were  as 
brilliant  as  they 
were  erratic. 

Unless  we  class 
the  Bull  Moose  or 
the  Progressive  party  as  tertium,  the 
Populist  is  the  only  third  party  that 
has  won  an  electoral  vote  since  the 
Civil  War. 

The  Progressive  party  was  not  a 
third  party,  either  statistically  or  phil¬ 
osophically.  It  was  more  of  an  insur¬ 
gent  than  a  genuine  party  movement, 
though  in  the  election  of  1912  it  proved 
bigger  than  the  parent  against  which  it 
insurged. 

It  was  the  Progressive  party  that  ac¬ 
counted  perhaps  for  the  victory  of  the 
Democrats  in  1912.  It  is  notable  that 
the  god  of  politics  seems  to  have  de¬ 
creed  that  the  immediate  effect  of  third- 
party  movements  shall  be  contrary  to 
what  the  majority  of  people  partaking 
in  them  would  have  wished  had  they 
chosen  outside  of  the  movement. 

The  Abolitionists  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  Clay  to  Polk  in  1846,  just  as 
most  of  the  Republicans  who  voted  with 
the  Progressives  would  have  perferred 
the  ticket  of  their  old  party  in  1912.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Prohibitionists 
would  have  preferred  Blaine  to  Cleve¬ 
land  in  1888.  Yet  they  weaned  away 
enough  Republican  votes  in  New  York 
State  to  make  the  latter  the  victor. 
Many  political  experts  of  the  time  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  Prohibition  party,  rather 
than  Burehard,  was  the  real  cause  of 
Blaine’s  defeat. 

Everyone  must  decide  for  oneself 
whether  Mr.  Hearst’s  Independence 
party  of  a  dozen  years  ago  possessed 
the  essence  of  a  third-party  movement. 
Likewise  its  career  is  so  recent  that 
anyone  may  analyze  for  oneself  its  ef¬ 
fect.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  party,  or  parties,  for  there  have 
been  two  or  more  since  the  movement 
began. 

The  history  of  third  parties  teaches 
quite  clearly  the  following: 

1.  Sometimes  it  is  a  good  way  to  has¬ 
ten  political  reforms.  If  there  is  much 
popular  approval  for  the  tenets  put 
forth,  the  old  parties  will  appropriate 
them  and  carry  them  into  effect  if  the 
agitation  is  kept  up. 

2.  It  is  a  good  way  to  get  revenge  on 
some  old  party,  for  they  work  most 
harm  for  the  old  party  that  temporarily 
supplies  most  adherents  to  the  new 
party. 

3.  It  is  a  quick,  but  not  a  safe,  way 
for  the  novice  with  skill  or  the  man  who 
is  held  in  the  background  by  old  party 
leaders  to  get  himself  or  his  ideas  to 
the  front.  It  is  unsafe  for  the  reason 
that,  while  the  old  parties  won’t  hesi¬ 
tate  to  steal  the  thunder  of  third 
parties,  they  rarely,  if  ever,  take  into 
full  fellowship  those  who  led  in  first 
making  that  thunder  popular. 

4.  They  never  of  themselves  alone  de¬ 
velop  into  one  of  the  two  big  parties,  or 
dominate  a  new  party  when  it  does  come 
to  be  a  top-notcher. 

Now,  with  the  facts  in  hand,  go  ahead 
with  your  third  party — and  good  luck 
to  you,  and  to  it! 


James  B.  Weaver,  Populist, 
got  1,041,028  votes 


February  14,  1920 
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WHEN  Edward  N.  Hurley,  head  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  looked  around  for  a  man  to  put  driving 
power  behind  America’s  gigantic  shipbuilding 
program,  Charles  M.  Schwab — “Charley”  Schwab  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company — was  the  man  chosen.  He 
“delivered  the  goods.” 

As  head  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  his 
influence  was  electric.  Almost  his  first  act  was  an 
overnight  revolution  for  the  somnolent  Corporation 
— it  suddenly  found  itself  removed  from  its  cramped 
quarters  in  Washington  to  a  great  building  in  Philadel¬ 
phia — and  hustling  as  though  it  were  on  the  last  lap. 
Things  moved  swiftly  under  Schwab  that  had  exasper- 
atingly  crawled. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  began  his  great  career  as  a  stake 
driver  for  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  at  Pittsburgh, 
tlis  weekly  wage  then  would  buy  you  today  a  fair-sized 
breakfast,  a  moderate  dinner,  and  send  you  to  bed 
hungry  at  night  in  a  cheap  hotel.  Yet,  at  thirty-nine, 
he  was  selected  by  J.  P.  Morgan  to  be  the  first,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newly  formed  United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion — and  given  $28,000,000  of  the  capital  stock! 

Schwab  is  not  a,  genius.  Just  a  normal  man  with  a 
normal  brain  who  has  thought  beyond  his  job.  He 
started  from  scratch — without  “pull”  or  favor.  And  the 
fifteen  men  who  now  run  the  Bethlehem  Steel  plant 
for  him  today  arc  just  normal  men  with  normal  brains 
thinking  and  acting  beyond  their  jobs.  They,  too,  started 
from  scratch.  The  present  president  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company — whose  income  last  year  aggregated 
$1,000,000 — was  a  $75.00  a  month  crane  man  only  a  few 
years  ago.  The  first  vice  president  began  as  a  stenographer. 

Schwab  and  J.  P.  Morgan 

H ARLES  M.  SCHWAB’S  striking  success  is  due  to 
originality,  plus  initiative,  plus  personality,  plus 
driving  power.  To  sum  up,  doing  things  differently ! 
For  example:  When  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  took  over  the  Carnegie  Company,  it  acquired  as  one 
of  its  obligations — it  really  was  an  asset — a  contract  to 
pay  Schwab  a  yearly  minimum  salary  of  $1,000,000. 
J.  P.  Morgan  didn’t  .know  what  to  do  about  it.  He 
hesitatingly  broached  the  subject  to  Schwab. 

Schwab  took  the  contract  and  tore  it  up. 

“I  didn’t  care  what  salary  they  paid  me.  I  was  not 
animated  by  money  motives.  I  believed  in  what  I  was 
trying  to  do  ,and  I  wanted  to  see  it  brought  about.” 

Schwab  was  looking  beyond.  .He  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  He  had 
“sold”  that  idea  to  the  great  capitalists  of  the  nation. 
He  wanted  to  work  it  out — to  make  the  United  States 
the  greatest  steel  producing  nation  in  the  world.  And 
he  did! 

Schwab  Qualities  Widely  Sought 

THE  demand  for  men  with  Schwab’s  qualities — initia¬ 
tive,  driving  power,  original  thinking,  and  ready, 
forceful  expression — was  never  greater  than  now. 
Nothing  is  so  plentiful  as  opportunity.  There  are  more 
jobs  for  forceful  men  than  there  are  forceful  men  for 
jobs.  As  Mr.  Schwab  aptly  remarks:  “In  the  modern 
business  world  ‘pull’  is  losing  its  power.  Achievement  is 
the  only  power.  Captains  of  industry  are  not  hunting 
money.  America  is  heavy  with  it.  They  are  seeking 
brains — specialized,  active  brains.  Brains  are  needed  to 
carry  out  the  plans  of  those  who  furnish  the  capital.” 

America’s  cry  is  not  for  super-men.  Listen  again  to 
Mr.  Schwab:  “I  have  found  that  when  ‘stars’  drop  out, 
their  departments  seldom  suffer.  And  their  successors 
are  merely  men  who  have  learned  by  self-discipline  and 
application  to  get  full  production  from  an  average,  nor¬ 
mal  brain.  The  man  who  attracts  attention  is  not  the 
dazzler — but  the  man  who  is  thinking  all  the  time,  and 
expressing  himself  in  little  unusual  ways.” 

Your  Brain — How  to  Use  It? 

EVERY  man  and  woman  is  endowed  with  mind.  Your 
success  is  governed  by  your  use  of  mind.  The  fel¬ 
low  who  sits  still  and  simply  does  what  he  is  told 
will  never  be  asked  to  do  the  big  thing. 

Men  make  opportunity!  Just  remember  that  every 
external  achievement  is  first  an  internal  idea.  Each  suc¬ 
cessful  act  is  primarily  an  invisible  thought.  Right 
thinking,  then,  in  the  broad  sense,  means  right  action — 
thus  all  success  is  founded  on  right  mental  activity! 

Schwab  wasn’t  born  successful.  He  had  to  learn  to 
think  through  the  hard  knocks  of  experience.  It  took 
him  years  to  develop  the  driving,  eager  mind  that  won 
for  him  his  first  lowly  step  in  success.  But  just  as 
everything  moves  faster  nowadays,  so  does  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  brain  power — for  those  who  make  the  effort.  It 
is  quite  possible  today  for  any  man  in  a  few  months  to 
develop  those  mental  qualities  that  early  marked  Schwab 
for  success. 


CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB 


That  possibility  is  in  Pelmanisin — the  modern  short¬ 
cut  to  the  f  raining  of  the  mind — the  bringing  to  con- 
*  sciousness  of  all  those  mental  forces  now  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  a  dream  sea  of  inaction — the  development  of 
that  mental  muscle  that  makes  your  glory  in  the  battle 
of  life — that  makes  you  want  and  willing  to  win. 

Pelmanism  and  Your  Future 

T  trains  your  mind  to  quick,  constructive  thinking — 
right  thinking.  You  can  straighten  and  strengthen  it . 
just  as  easily  as  the  body  can  be  strengthened — and 
do  it  just  as  scientifically. 

Take  the  bank  clerk  for  example:  When  he  first  starts 
he  can  add  a  column  of  figures  with  only  average  speed 
and  accuracy.  In  time  he  can  add  four  columns  where 
previously  he  added  one! 

Increased  mental  efficiency — mental  training! 

And  this  is  the  duty  of  Pelmanism  !  Its  sole  function 
is  to  develop  the  mind  to  right  thinking — to  bring  out 
and  strengthen  such  immeasurable  qualities  as  will¬ 
power,  concentration,  ambition,  self-reliance,  judgment 
and  memory.  Pelmanism  can,  and  does,  substitute  “I 
will”  for  “I  wish.” 

Pelmanism  is  the  science  of  “get  there,” — getting  there 
quickly,  surely,  finely!  It  teaches  how  to  develop  per¬ 
sonality,  how  to  build  character,  how  to  strengthen  in¬ 
dividuality. 

It  is  not  a  mere  “memory  system.”  It  develops  all 
the  mental  powers.  There  is  no  “magic”  or  “mystery” 
about  it— just  the  common  sense  application  of  practical 
psychology. 

Increases  Incomes 

PELMANISM  makes  no  promise  to  turn  you  into  a 
“Charley”  Schwab,  but  it  does  guarantee  a  quick 
and  continuous  development  of  the  “Charley” 
Schwab  success  qualities. 

Pelmanism  is  able  to  guarantee  advancement  and  in¬ 
creased  incomes  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it  gives 
workers  the  qualities  that  employers  are  hoping  for  and 
searching  for.  Salary  is  no  longer  the  determining  con¬ 
sideration:  the  main  thing  is  intelligent  service. 

There  are  400,000  Pelman  students  in  the  world  today. 
It  is  a  positive  and  irrefutable  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  them  have,  through  developed  mental  pow¬ 
ers,  increased  their  earning  capacities  from  20  to  200  per 
cent.  And  why  not? 

Increased  efficiency  is  worth  more  money.  Aroused 
ambition  and  heightened  energies  refuse  to  let  a  man 
rest  content  with  “well  enough.”  Business  demands 
ever-increasing  efficiency  and  employers  are  quick  to 
recognize  it  and  reward  it. 

Pelmanism  points  the  way  to  cultural  values  as  well  as 
to  material  success.  It  opens  the  windows  of  the  mind 
to  the  voices  of  the  world:  it  puts  the  stored  wealth  of 
memory  at  the  service  of  the  tongue;  it  burns  away 
stupid  timidity  by  developing  self-realization  and  self- 
expression. 

The  People* s  University 

ELMANISM  takes  no  account  of  class,  creed,  or  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Tt  has  values  for  all. 

The  beginner  will  find  the  secret  of  promotion  in 
it.  The  veteran  “job  bolder”  will  get  from  it  new  cour¬ 


age,  self-confidence  and  a  resourcefulness  that  will  lift 
him  above  his  fears  and  out  of  his  ruts.  Executive 
heads  will  discover  that  PELMANISM  takes  up  “mental 
slack,”  tones  up  the  mind  processes,  and  acts  as  a  tonic 
to  vision,  decision  and  imagination. 

Professional  men — lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  teach¬ 
ers,  artists,  authors — have  come  to  the  knowledge  that 
Pelmanism  will  help  them  to  surmount  difficulties  and 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  success  in  their  vocations. 

Women  in  commercial  pursuits  have  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  to  overcome  as  men.  Women  in  the  home  are 
operating  a  business,  a  highly  specialized,  complex  busi¬ 
ness,  requiring  every  ounce  of  judgment,  energy,  self- 
reliance  and  quick  decision  that  it  is  possible  to  develop. 
Pelmanism  meets  these  needs. 

PELMANISM  has  its  benefits  for  the  youth,  with 
mind  to  be  trained,  but  it  has  even  larger  benefits  for 
men  and  women  past  forty,  whose  minds  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  “slow  up.”  No  one  is  too  old  for  PELMANISM 
who  has  the  will  to  be  alive,  virile  and  vital. 

(Signed)  George  Creel. 


It  Fits  Your  Time 

ELMANISM  does  not  ask  you  for  fixed  hours  of 
attendance  and  set  times  for  study.  It  fits  into 
your  time  instead  of  demanding  that  your  time  fit 
into  it. 

The  Pelman  course  comes  in  twelve  lessons — twelve 
“Little  Grey  Books.”  They  are  sent  one  at  a  time,  and 
the  student  fills  out  work  sheets  that  are  gone  over  with 
pen  and  ink  by  a  staff  of  trained  instructors — all  men 
and  women  of  the  highest  experience  and  qualifications. 

A  special  system  keeps  the  examiners  in  close  per¬ 
sonal  touch  with  the  students  right  through  the  course, 
and  insures  that  individual  attention  which  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  success  of  a  study  of  this  character. 

All  postal  and  other  expenses  on  the  outgoing  lessons, 
etc.,  are  prepaid  by  the  Pelman  Institute,  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  at  no  further  expense  beyond  that  of  postage  on 
communications  to  the  Institute. 

There  is  no  question  of  business,  educational,  literary, 
social,  or  psychological  interest  upon  which  the  Pelman 
Institute  is  not  competent  to  give  advice.  No  matter 
what  your  calling  may  be,  you  can  depend  upon  expert 
counsel. 

This  consultation  privilege  does  not  terminate  with 
the  instruction.  You  are  as  free  to  make  use  of  the 
services  of  the  Instruction  Staff  in  a  year  or  five  years 
as  while  you  are  actually  studying  the  course. 


How  to  Become  a  Pelmanist 

YOU  will  find  the  answer  in  a  booklet  issued  by  the 
Pelman  Institute  of  America  and  sent  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  It  is  called  “Mind  and  Memory,”  and  it 
describes  Pelmanism  to  the  last  detail. 

It  might  truly  be  described  as  your  first  lesson  in  Pel¬ 
manism;  for  a  thorough  reading  of  it  will  start  your 
mind  Pelmanizing,  just  as  it  has  the  minds  of  many 
others.  It  balances  big  benefits  against  a  low  cost. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  this  course  in  Pelman¬ 
ism  at  so  small  a  price  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Pelman  students.  One  or  a  few  students  would 
make  the  tuition  cost  each  subscriber  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars,  but  because  Pelman  students  are  reckoned  by  the 
tens  of  thousands,  the  cost  is  kept  down  to  a  very  few 
dollars. 

You  want  Pelmanism.  Take  .your  first  lesson  in 
Pelmanism  now!  Don’t  “put  off!”  Write  your  name 
and  address  in  the  coupon  below  at  once  and  send  it  to 
the  Pelman  Institute  of  America,  Suite  321,  505  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York. 


Pelman  Institute  of  America, 

Suite  “21,  505  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  at  once  and  without  obligation  to  me, 
a  copy  of  your  booklet — “Mind  and  Memory” — and 
such  other  literature  as  will  tell  me  how  I  can  be¬ 
come  a  Pelmanist. 

Name  . . . 

Address  .  .  ....  . 


All  correspondence  strictly  confidential 


Col. -2*14 
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Collier's,  The  National  Weekly 


‘7  Like 
My  Parker  ” 


Whyt 

1 —  it's  always  ready 

2 —  it’s  clean 

3 —  it’s  “safety-sealed” 

4 —  the  clip  is  the  best 

1  ever  saw 

5  —  it  justs  suits  me 


( ~SAFETYySEALE3  ) 

k„m„  Fountain  Pens 

Parent  Clip 
held  in  place 

like  a  washer—  Sold  by  20,000  dealers 

25c. 


THE  PARKER  PEN  COMPANY 

Janesville,  Wisconsin 

New  York.  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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The  HERCULES  is  a  compression  tight 
spark  plug.  The  stone  porcelain  insula¬ 
tors  eliminate  breakage.  Millions  now 
in  use  are  proving  the  better  value  in 
efficiency  and  sendee.  Size  charts  sent 
on  request.  Eclipse  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 
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In  the  Smoker 

By  GILBERT  SEEDED 


THE  Average  Man  sat  at  the  window 
of  the  little  compartment  behind  the 
swaying  green  curtain  and  smoked. 
He  smoked  because  he  had  nothing  else 
to  do.  “Trouble  with  riding  on  trains 
is  you  smoke  yourself  to  death,”  he  said 
grimly  to  his  brothers,  who  also  sat  in 
the  little  compartment,  and  who  smoked. 
You  could  tell  they  were  brothers  be¬ 
cause  they  too  were  the  Average  Man. 
They  were  also  good  citizens.  They 
were  also  the  Common  People.  A  cigar 
maker,  a  traveling  salesman,  a  farmer, 
and  a  real-estate  dealer.  The  frater¬ 
nity  which  comes  after  five  hours  of  jolt¬ 
ing  in  a  train,  with  forty-three  hours 
more  to  go,  was  upon  us.  We  talked. 
And  I,  who  had  been  listening  for  a 
year  to  the  grave  discussions  of  su¬ 
perior  persons,  was  strangely  refreshed. 

We  passed  a  siding  crowded  with  lit¬ 
tle  cars,  each  car  heaped  with  coal. 
And  the  man  at  the  window  said : 
“Plenty  of  coal  there,  at  any  rate.” 
His  big  brother  spoke  roughly,  with 
authority,  and  said:  “Sure.  There’s 
plenty  of  coal  everywhere,’'  The 
brother,  who  dealt  in  agricultural  real 
estate,  said:  “Well,  I  don’t  know.” 

And  that  was  about  all  they  said 
of  the  coal  strike. 

Then  one  came  in  from  the  corridor 
and  looked  about  him.  Apparently  ho 
recognized  us,  because  he  said:  “Well, 
brothers,  I  guess  we’re  hitting  it  up 
now,”  and  sat  down  to  smoke.  “Nice 
country  around  here,”  he  said. 

The  farmer  and  the  real-estate  man 
took  it  up.  One  told  us  how  the  price 
of  farm  land  was  running;  the  other 
informed  us  that  the  State  of  Iowa  pro¬ 
duced  more  hens  and  eggs  and  butter 
and  cheese  than  the  city  of  Chicago 
could  use.  So,  naturally,  we  talked 
about  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  new¬ 
comer  had  paid  twelve  dollars  for  his 
shoes  in  Chicago.  He  presented  those 
shoes  for  our  inspection.  “My  father 
used  to  buy  a  whole  winter  outfit  for 
twelve  dollars,”  he  said. 

The  man  from  New  York  frankly 
told  the  world  what  he  thought.  Every¬ 
body  was  asking  too  much  for  every¬ 
thing.  That  was  the  trouble. 

“You  can’t  blame  a  man  for  being  a 
Bolshevikky,”  he  said,  “when  he  has 
to  pay  twenty  cents  for  a  bottle  of  milk 
for  the  baby.”  There  was  a  quiet  mur¬ 
mur  of  agreement. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  show  of 
hands.  The  salesman,  a  New  Yorker 
by  habit,  the  best  dressed  one  of  us,  the 
one  with  the  best  cigars,  started  it. 
“You  know  what’s  the  matter?”  he 
asked  and  stayed  not  for  answer.  “The 
boys  won’t  stay  on  the  farm;  that’s 
what.  Would  you  go  back  to  the  farm?” 
he  shot  at  me.  I  said  no.  “Of  course 
not.  No  wonder  everything  costs.” 

The  rest  of  our  talk  was  concerned 
with  comparative  prices.  Prices  now 
and  five  years  ago,  prices  in  New  York 
and  Omaha  and  Seattle. 

We  passed  a  factory,  and  the  man 
who  was  putting  on  his  coat  told  us 
that  a  strike  was  in  progress. 

“What  do  these  agitators  want,  any¬ 
how?”  asked  the  man  at  the  window. 
“Why  don’t  they  let  things  alone  now? 


Plenty  of  trouble  without  stirring  things 
up.”  Again  came  the  quiet  murmur  of 
agreement.  “Well,”  he  went  on.  “I 
guess  you  can’t  blame  some  of  them, 
paying  the  prices  they  have  *to  pay.” 

“They’re  getting  good  money.” 

As  far  as  I  remember,  that  sums  up 
everything  we  said  about  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  or  social  problems.  For  the 
rest  of  the  time,  as  men  drifted  in 
and  out,  shaved,  or  smoked,  or  simply 
sat  and  talked,  everything  was  differ¬ 
ent.  Men  spoke  of  their  families,  of 
their  business,  of  prohibition,  of  foot¬ 
ball,  tobacco,  silk  shirts,  of  cabbages, 
but  not  of  kings.  They  told  the  one 
about  the  man  who  bought  a  toothbrush 
and  the  one  about  the  piccolo  player. 
They  spoke  easily  and  freely.  Some 
boasted;  some  did  not.  They  were 
eager  to  have  listeners,  and  they  inter¬ 
rupted  with  little  stories  of  their  own. 

You  and  the  Other  Fellow  f 

THE  next  day,  on  another  train,  the 
same  thing  happened.  I  mean  that  a 
group  of  men,  taken  haphazard  from 
life,  as  you  might  take  cards  from  a 
deck,  thrown  together,  talking  simply, 
saying  exactly  what  they  meant,  had  a 
few  direct  words  to  say  about  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  day.  And  after  they  had 
said  them  and  argued  about  them,  and 
agreed  or  disagreed  about  them,  they 
went  on  and  talked  about  things  which 
interested  them.  That  is  buying  and 
selling,  working  and  playing,  living 
their  lives,  the  solid  practical  things, 
the  things  they  lived  by. 

The  men  came  from  the  North,  the 
East,  and  the  West,  by  chance;  no 
Southerner  was  there.  They  had  ex¬ 
perienced  the  brutality  of  violence  in 
the  West- — and  an  Oregonian  spoke 
with  some  bitterness  about  the  I.  W.  W. 
there;  they  had  experienced  the  more 
refined  brutality  of  extortionate  prices 
in  New  York.  But  they  were  not  ex¬ 
cited.  Decidedly  they  were  not  afraid. 
In  a  vague  way  they  knew  that  the 
outer  world,  across  the  Atlantic,  was  in 
ferment;  they  knew  very  definitely  that 
things  were  changing  at  home.  But  it 
did  not  scare  them.  They  did  not  think 
that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end 
because  the  coal  strikers  had  gone  out 
in  violation  of  the  Lever  Law,  and  they 
did  not  think  that  the  principles  of  our 
Constitution  were  lost  forever  because 
a  little  group  had  been  denied  the  right 
to  assemble  to  preach  sedition.  They 
would  have  given  comfort  in  equal 
measure  to  Lenine  or  to  Judge  Gary — 
I  mean  precious  little  to  either.  They 
were  far  to  busy  living.  Some  of  them 
sympathized  with  one  strike  and  op¬ 
posed  another;  all  of  them,  in  a  dumb, 
inexpressive  way,  wanted  the  whole 
racket  over,  and  felt  dimly,  that  some 
one — they  didn’t  know  who — was  pre¬ 
venting  the  great  cooperation  of  forces 
in  America,  was  making  life  hard — 
unnecessarily  hard. 

One  man  came  close  to  saying  it. 
“They’re  all  of  ’em  willing  to  let  the 
other  fellow  make  sacrifices,”  he  said. 
And  he  added,  as  an  afterthought:  “So 
is  the  other  fellow.” 
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I  got  up  early  on  Sunday  a  :d  read 
the  papers.  Hook,  line,  and  sinker. 

1  read  them  because  it  was  a  drizzly 
day  and  the  scenery  wasn’t  pleasing. 
Later  I  passed  my  paper  over  to  those 
who  lay  late  in  their  berths.  They  read 
it:  the  news  page,  the  sporting  page, 
the  real-estate  page;  one  man  read  the 
poultry  section.  Not  one  of  fifteen  men 
in  the  course  of  a  day  read  the  editorial 
section. 

But  I  did.  I  read  five  editorial  pages 
that  day.  I  had  read  fifteen  editorial 
pages  in  five  days.  I  had  ,been  readln8' 
them,  from  every  section  of  the  country, 
for  a  year.  But  as  I  sat  talking  to  the 
men  who  hadn’t  read  one,  I  saw  a  great 
light. 

Headlines  Hot,  Smoker  Cool 

ON  the  editorial  page  of  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  conservative  9f 
newspapers  there  is  a  column  which  in 
the  good  old  days  used  to  be  devoted  to 
gossip  from  abroad.  During  the  war— 
which  some  people  considered  a  na¬ 
tional  crisis — it  maintained  its  serene 
devotion  to  gossip  from  abroad.  In  all 
the  convulsions  of  nature  that  column 
remained  calm,  undisturbed,  full  of 
semiscandalous  gossip  about  worthless 
people  from  abroad.  And  yet,  in  the 
five  days  I  had  seen  it  consecutively,  it 
was  retailing  a  mixture  of  fact  and 
fancy  about  reds,  radicals,  I.  W.  W.’s, 
Bolshevists,  revolutionaries,  and  the 
like.  Not  personal  gossip,  mind.  Edi¬ 
torial  attacks;  scathing  denunciation. 
Illustrated,  too,  with  pictures  of  the 
Red  Terror  stamping  on  little  babies. 

I  was  impressed,  not  by  what  it  said, 
but  by  the  fact  that  even  this  column, 
the  last  refuge  of  the  old  order,  had 
been  moved.  It  was  as  if  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  had  suddenly  become  vocal  to 
denounce  the  Bolshevists. 

In  another  paper  I  found  out  who  the 
Bolshevists  in  America  were.  First, 
all  the  strikers,  from  Western  copper 
men  to  Boston  police.  Also  the  rail¬ 
road  men,  who  were  not  striking;  also 
several  hundred  Government  employees ; 
also  the  people  who  might  strike  at  any 
future  time.  In  still  another  paper  I 
read  that  thousands  of  Russians  were 
coming  into  America  in  military  forma¬ 
tion  to  destroy  our  institutions.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  which 
used  to  be  praised  for  loyalty  during 
the  war,  fell  under  the  ban  of  one  edi¬ 
torial  writer;  there  was  another  who 
hinted  that  nearly  all  party  Democrats 
were  tainted  with  the  evil.  I  read 
more;  I  read  more  closely.  And  the 
terrible  suspicion  dawned  in  my  mind 
that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  working- 
population  of  these  United  States  was 
in  a  violent  state  of  rebellion  against 
its  Government. 

»  Except  for  the  mention  of  “alien 
agitators,”  my  papers  were  silent  in  six 
sizes  of  type  about  the  cause.  But  they 
were  eloquent  in  the  same  six  sizes 
about  the  cure.  It  pleased  me  to  see 
American  newspapers  so  unanimous. 
To  kill,  to  burn,  to  flog,  to  deport,  to 
stamp  out.  To  pass  laws  about  every¬ 
thing.  Especially  taws  forbidding 
neaxdy  everything — forbidding  strikes, 
forbidding  immigi’ation,  forbidding  free 
assembly,  press  and  speech.  I  was 
deeply  moved  with  pride.  I  realized 
that  every  editor,  as  he  wrote,  wept  to 
think  how  much  democracy  must  sacri¬ 
fice  in  this  crisis.  I  was  gratified  to 
feel  that  in  these  dire  circumstances 
Americans  would  sacrifice  just  so  much. 
And  then  suddenly  I  thought  of  all 
these  men  in  the  smokers.  Why  weren’t 
they  worried?  Why  didn’t  they  want 
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There  is  a  Rex  All  -Seasons  Top  that 
specially  designed  and  built  for  each  of  the 
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done  with  flapping  side  curtains,  and  cold 
rides  and  wet  clothing. 

Rex  All-Seasons  Tops  are  made  for  the  im¬ 
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biles  already  in  service. 
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Manufactured  under  license  in  Canada  by 
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to  murder  and  suppress?  Were  they— 
it  seemed  too  awful,  but  you  never  can 
tell — were  they,  too,  Bolshevists? 

They  weren’t  and  they  aren’t  and 
they  won’t  be.  That  is,  unless  they 
get"  into  the  undesirable  habit  of  read¬ 
ing  the  newspapers.  Because  the  fact 
is  that  these  men  in  the  smoker  and 
millions  of  their  brothers  are  keeping 
their  nerve,  and  the  people  who  are 
feeding  the  press  are  losing  theirs.  I 
make  no  plea  for  the  superior  knowl¬ 
edge  and  intelligence  of  the  smoking- 
room  crowd.  And  I  know  just  about 
how  much  real  inside  information  the 
average  editor  gets.  And  I  feel  pretty 
sure  that  the  men  in  the  smoker  will 
go  out  and  fight  whatever  threatens 
America  when  the  time  comes  even  if 
they  refuse  to  believe  that  one  out  of 
every  three  of  their  neighbors  is  a 
Bolshy  with  a  bomb  under  his  bed.  If 
outrage  comes,  they  will  fight  it  with 
the  weapons  of  law  so  long  as  the  law 
is  adequate.  They  may  call  upon  Cap¬ 
tain  Moonlight  or  Judge  Lynch.  They 
will  be  angry  long  before  they  are 
scared. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,”  said  the  man, 
who  watched  Seattle  grow  red  and  then 
turn  American  again,  “Oley’s  all  right, 
but  he  ain’t  necessary.  Maybe  what  he 
did  was  the  only  way  in  Seattle.  I 
don’t  know.  But  I  don’t  like  to  see  any¬ 
one  going  up  and  down  the  country  say¬ 
ing  to  deport  people  wholesale.  I’m  an 
immigrant  myself — aged  four  when  I 
got  here.  My  brother  came  when  he 
was  twenty-five.  I  think  you  might  call 
us  Americans.  And  about  Seattle — we 
can  handle  them  there.  If  you  come 
right  down  to  it,  America  can  handle 
them.  So  long  as  you’re  not  afraid,  you 
don’t  have  to  drive  ’em  away.  _  I  guess 
maybe  Oley  is  a  little  afraid.” 

“There’s  too  much  in  the  papers 
about  the  Bolshevikky,  anyhow,”  said 
another  man.  “Why,  h — 1,  I  don’t 
know  a  one,  do  you?  I  tell  you,  I  know 
a  guy.  ...” 

“You  can’t  trust  the  papers,  any¬ 
how.  .  .  .” 
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Their  Patriotism  Is  Not  Vocal 

THEY  know  pretty  well,  the  men  in 
the  smoker,  that  some  one  has  been 
ni.ddling  with  their  reading  matter.  It 
began  in  1914  and  did  not  end  in  1917. 
In  all  the  comfort  of  their  talk  this 
one  thing  hurt  and  hurt  deeply,  but  it 
justified  a  large  faith  that  you  can’t  put 
things  over  on  the  human  race  for  very 
long.  They  do  not  read  the  papers  with 
confidence,' and  so  they  aren’t  moved  by 
stories  of  atrocities  in  the  Ukraine. 
They  have  their  daily  bread  to  win  and 
their  daily  pleasures  to  enjoy.  Tell 
them  that  Russia  did  not  expect  a  revo¬ 
lution,  and  they  answer  that  this  isn’t 
Russia  and  please  not  to  try  Czarism  or 
Leninism  here.  Talk  to  them  about 
America  and  they  are  usually  silent. 
Their  patriotism  is  not  vocal;  and  they 
believe  pretty  soundly  in  America,  so 
that  they  do  not  need  to  be  Americanized. 

On  the  face  of  it  the  smoker  is  not 
a  place  where  you  come  to  conclu¬ 
sions.  People  drift.  They  don’t  neces¬ 
sarily  talk  about  the  things  nearest 
their  heart.  They  do  show  their  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind.  That  attitude  is  one  of 
confidence,  a  little  troubled  but  tremen¬ 
dously  unafraid.  They  refuse  to  be  stam¬ 
peded.  They  are  journeying  from  place 
to  place,  in  pursuit  of  happiness,  and 
they  take  life  and  liberty  so  much  for 
granted  that  they  do  not  want  to  deny 
it  to  others.  That  is,  perhaps,  why  they 
are  not  Bolshevists.  But  it  is  also  the 
reason  why  they  do  not  lose  their  nerve. 
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Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


A  new  book  on 
letter-writing  -ailed 
“Wanted  —  a  Cor¬ 
respondent,  Salary 
$15,000,  ’  will  be 
sent  to  you  on  re¬ 
quest.  Address  De¬ 
partment  D. 


Old  H  ampshire 
Stationery  is  made 
for  the  social  corre¬ 
spondence  of  par¬ 
ticular  men  and 
women.  Samples 
will  be  sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  Address  De¬ 
partment  D. 
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Why 


LD  Hampshire 
Bond  should  be 
the  standard 
paper  for  your 
business  station¬ 
ery  :  First,  the 
feel  of  it;  every  sheet  has  a 
crisp,  crackling  surface  that 
unmistakably  says,  “Quality.” 

Then,  there’s  the  firm,  tough 
texture  that  comes  from  finest 
hand-sorted  rags,  carefully  fab¬ 
ricated. 

Consider  next,  the  added 
impression  your  message  makes 
when  typed  on  such  a  paper; 
and  remember  that  in  writ¬ 
ing,  as  in  personal  contact, 
impression  counts. 

Old  Hampshire  is  durable 
— and  this ,  don’t  forget,  is  im¬ 
portant  to  your  correspon¬ 
dent. 


Geist  insisted  on  using  the  imperial  palaces  for  feeding  Vienna’s  youth 


these  are  Viennese  children  assembled  in  front  of  an  American  food  station 


Doe.  Geist  and  Vienna 

By  WEBB  WALDRON 


“/’'1URI0US  to  think  of  an  American 
as  food  controller  of  Vienna.”  A 
straphanger  in  the  subway  stared 
at  an  item  in  his  paper.  “Wonder  how 
he  landed  the  job.” 

“It  says  he’s  a  doctor,  don’t  you  see?” 
pointed  out  his  neighbor.  “And  he’s 
probably  a  pretty  big  doctor,  too.  These 
Austrians  have  respect  for  one  thing 
besides  guns,  I’ve  been  told,  and  that’s 
science.” 

I  leaned  over  and  caught  this  head¬ 
line:  Dr.  Geist,  an  American,  Made 
F ood  Controller  of  Vienna.  I  grinned. 
I  wondered  what  the  two  straphangers 
would  have  said  if  I  had  told  them  that 
Geist  was  only  twenty-eight  years  old, 
that  two  years  ago  this  “big  doctor” 
was  an  assistant  in  English  at  Har¬ 
vard,  that  he  wasn’t  a  doctor  of  medi¬ 
cine  at  all,  but  a  fledgling  doctor  of 
philosophy? 

These  facts  are  interesting.  But  the 
story  of  Geist’s  doings  in  Vienna  is  still 
more  interesting.  It  has  much  more 
than  individual  significance. 

As  everyone  knows,  America  has 
been  supplying  food  to  central  Europe 
for  over  a  year;  the  food  to  adults  has 
been  sold  for  cash  or  on  credit;  the 
specially  selected  food  for  children  has 
been  a  gift  from  our  Government  and 
from  private  sources.  At  present  the 
credits  voted  by  Congress  to  central 
Europe  for  purchase  of  food  have  been 
used  up,  and  Herbert  Hoover  has,  at 
this  writing,  just  asked  Washington 
to  appropriate  $150,000,000  additional 
food  credit,  while  gifts  from  individ¬ 
uals  are  being  sought  so  that  the  spe¬ 
cial  children’s  food  may  be  continued. 

Old-World  Obstacles 

NOW,  Geist’s  story  shows  that  food 
isn’t  the  only  thing  we  are  supply¬ 
ing  to  stricken  central  Europe.  The 
distribution  of  American  food  has  en¬ 
tailed  everywhere  a  battle  between 
American  Pep  and  Old-World  Bureauc¬ 
racy — a  battle  that  has  set  out  in  sharp 
relief  the  best  qualities  of  Americanism 


and  has  given  lessons  in  efficiency  which 
progressive  men  over  there  are  taking 
very  seriously.  This  battle  has  been 
fought  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria.  “Your  food  is  wonder¬ 
ful  ;  your  organization  is  still  more  won¬ 
derful,”  a  high  official  of  Czechoslovakia 
said  to  me,  which  indicates  what  im¬ 
pression  the  work  of  American  Relief 
Administration  men  has  been  making 
in  our  foster  republic  on  the  Moldau. 
But  the  case  of  Geist  and  Vienna  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  striking  of  all.  And 
when  I  speak  of  Geist,  remember  that  I 
don’t  mean  to  laud  him  as  a  genius. 
Geist  is  an  absolutely  ordinary  Ameri¬ 
can.  His  principles  are  those  which 
Hoover  worked  out  through  years  of 
dealing  with  European  conditions,  his 
methods  of  attack  those  which  any  nor¬ 
mal  American  would  adopt. 

Assigned  to  the  Youngsters 

WHEN  war  broke  out,  Geist  had  just 
got  his  Ph.D.  with  a  thesis  on  Laya¬ 
mon’s  “Brut”  and  was  planning  for  his 
lifework  as  a  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Middle  English.  He  enlisted  in  the 
navy  as  a  yeoman.  Geist’s  superiors 
soon  found  out  that  he  had  a  dozen  or 
so  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  at 
his  finger  tips  and  put  him  into  the 
navy  cable  office  in  New  York.  Pres¬ 
ently  Geist  became  chief  cable  censor. 
Then  Admiral  Benson  took  him  to  Paris 
and  made  him  his  chief  assistant.  , 
“Finally  I  found  myself  writing  impor- 
tant  state  papers,”  Geist  laughed, 
“though  not  signing  them,  of  course.” 
The  armistice  came.  Geist  got  his  re¬ 
lease  from  the  navy  and  volunteered 
with  Hoover’s  organization.  Early  last 
spring  he  was  sent  to  Vienna.  Captain 
T.  T.  C.  Gregory,  head  of  the  American 
food  mission  in  what  had  been  the  Aus¬ 
tro-Hungarian  Empire,  put  Captain 
Clare  M.  Torrey  in  charge  of  the  child¬ 
feeding  service  for  Austria,  and  Torrey 
picked  Geist  as  manager  for  Vienna. 

Torrey  and  Geist  plunged  immedi¬ 
ately  into  a  hand-to-hand  tussle  with 


Lastly,  think  of  the  kind  of 
work  your  printer  can  do  on 
Old  Hampshire  Bond.  This 
in  itself  is  reason  enough  for 
you  to  use  it. 
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.ustrian  bureaucracy.  Individually 
veryone  seemed  eager,  but  when  it 
ime  to  getting  the  food  to  the  chil- 
ren — ! 


Red  Tape  and  More  of  It 


IERE’S  an  example  of  that  bureauc¬ 
racy’s  incredible  results.  As  Tor- 
jy  and  Geist  went  prowling  about  look- 
lg  for  places  to  put  their  incoming 
lipments,  they  came  on  seventy  tons  of 
x>d  stored  away  carefully  in  a  ware- 
ouse.  Where  had  it  come  from?  No- 
ody  knew.  After  a  week  of  sleuthing, 
le  Americans  discovered  that  this  food 
ad  been  sent  five  months  previously  as 
gift  from  Switzerland  to  the  starving 
riildren  of  Austria.  The  receipt  of  the 
)od  had  set  so  many  bureaus  and  com- 
littees  and  subcommittees  in  motion 
lat  long  before  they  got  through  re- 
orting  and  conferring  and  advising 
nd  appealing  for  authority  to  Higher 
owers,  the  very  existence  of  the  food 
ad  been  forgotten — food  that  would 
ave  saved  hundreds  of  children’s  lives ! 
he  thing  Torrey  and  Geist  were  up 
gainst  was,  in  fact,  worse  than  the 
ureaucracy  of  the  old  regime,  bad  as 
lat  had  been;  since  the  revolution 
tiousands  of  officials  who  had  been  sta- 
loned  in  parts  of  Austria  now  become 
!zechoslovakia  or  Jugoslavia  or  incor- 
orated  into  Poland  or  Italy  swarmed 
ack  to  Vienna  jobless — and  the  new 
[overnment  kindly  invented  a  few 
ozen  more  bureaus  and  committees  to 
elp  out  those  wonderful  Americans! 
How  Torrey  and  Geist  fought  to  suc- 
2ss,  all  through  last  summer,  is  a  long 
tory  of  comedy,  tragedy  and  farce, 
leist  proved  to  have  a  sense  of  when  to 
urdle  a  difficulty,  when  to  slide  unob- 
rusively  round  it,  when  to  laugh  it 
way,  and  when  to  smash  through  it. 
’or  instance:  Hoover’s  experience  in 
lelgium  showed  him  that  if  children 
rere  allowed  to  take  food  home,  most 
f  it  never  went  into  their  mouths  at 
11.  So  here  in  Vienna,  as  in  Belgium, 
he  children  were  compelled  to  come  to 
eeding  stations  to  eat  the  food.  The 
Austrians  offered  certain  wooden  build- 
rigs  that  had  been  hospitals.  These, 
leaned,  served  well  enough.  But  Ray- 
lond  Geist,  looking  round  Vienna,  fixed 
is  eye  on  certain  splendid  palaces, 
ately  vacated  by  their  imperial  resi¬ 
dents.  Why  not  use  them?  One  must 
:now  the  Austrian’s  character,  so  little 
hanged  by  the  revolution — his  sense  of 
everence  for  these  monuments  of  the 
mpire’s  power  and  glory — to  appre- 
iate  what  a  shock  this  proposal  was. 
Austria  was  a  republic  now,  of  course, 
md  of  course  the  emperor  wasn’t  com- 
ng  back,  but  still — 

“Why  not?”  Geist  insisted.  “They’re 
arge,  clean,  centrally  located,  and,  best 
>f  all,  they  have  fine  kitchen  equipment. 
Vhy  not?” 

To  Geist  it  was  the  one  obvious  thing 
o  do,  and  he  did  it,  mostly  by  laughing 
it  objections,  and  so  the  Belvidere,  the 
^.ugarten,  and  finally  the  beautiful 
Schonbrunn  itself  were  opened  up  to 
he  children. 


Everybody  in  Vienna  learned  who 
this  young  smiling  fellow  was,  tearing 
about  the  streets  with  a  big  American 
flag  streaming  from  the  windshield  of 
his  car.  It  was  Herr  Doktor  Geist. 
Most  people  seemed  to  think,  like  the 
man  in  the  subway,  that  Geist  was  a 
distinguished  physician,  and  he  didn’t 
disillusion  them — every  element  counted 
in  his  struggle  with  the  stubborn 
bureaucracy.  The  bureaucrats  were  an¬ 
noyed  by  Geist.  They  were  outraged  by 
his  presumption.  Some  crooked  ones 
intrigued  to  undermine  him.  But  no 
one  hated  him.  You  couldn’t  hate  him. 
He  was  too  good-natured. 

I  went  with  Geist  one  morning  to 
Schonbrunn.  We  watched  the  lines 
of  ragged  pitifully  pale  little  children 
troop  across  the  palace  yard  and 
through  one  of  the  great  entrances  and 
down  a  corridor  to  a  room  near  the 
kitchens.  Then  he  went  into  the 
kitchens,  where  women  were  ladling 
food  from  American  farms  and  mills 
out  of  great  copper  kettles  that  never 
before  had  held  anything  but  food  for 
the  emperor’s  table  and  his  household. 
When  one  came  to  think  of  it,  Ameri¬ 
can  boys  in  khaki  had  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  putting  that  emperor  off  his 
throne,  and  now  other  Americans  "had 
opened  his  palace  to  feed  American  food 
to  children  who  had  starved  in  its 
shadow.  It  struck  me  as  one  of  the 
most  deeply  dramatic  things  I  had  ever 
seen — that  food  being  ladled  out  of 
those  immense  shining  kettles. 

Cabbage  and  Black  Bread 

GEIST  and  I  walked  back  to  watch 
the  children  eat — lifting  their  faces 
now  and  then  to  gaze  at  each  other 
happily. 

“You  know,”  said  he,  “sometimes  I’ve 
got  so  infernally  disgusted  with  the 
scrap  with  these  stupid  bureaucrats  and 
crooked  officials  that  I’ve  half  decided 
to  throw  the  whole  thing  up  and  beat 
it.  Then  I  start  talking  with  some  of 
these  kids,  and  ask  them  what  they’ve 
had  to  eat  at  home  in  the  last  year  or 
so,  and  they  say  ‘cabbage  and  tea  and 
black  bread,’  and  I  get  a  lump  in  the 
throat,  and  it  seems  as  if  anything  was 
worth  while  to  get  the  chance  to  bring 
’em  back  to  health.” 

“You  must  have  had  some  business 
experience  before  you  went  to  Har¬ 
vard,”  I  suggested.  “You  go  at  this 
thing  like  an  old-timer.” 

“I  worked  my  way  through  Oberlin 
by  starting  a  lunch  room,”  he  said  mod¬ 
estly.  “That  lunch  room’s  still  run¬ 
ning  out  there,  by  the  way,  and  bring¬ 
ing  me  a  good  profit.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you 
get  through  here?” 

“Oh,  go  back  to  teaching,  I  guess.” 
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Wherever, 
Whenever 
music  is 
played,  ask 
to  hear  these 
new  "Feist” 
hits 


TTERE  they  are — straight  from  Song  Headquarters  of  America — the  two 
biggest  and  most  popular  song  hits  of  them  all !  Written  by  famous 
song  writers — sung  by  stars  at  theatres — played  by  leading  dance  orchestras 
everywhere — published  by  Leo  Feist — “you  can’t  go  wrong”  with  these 
two  new  songs,  whether  you  buy  them  for  your  piano,  phonograph  or 
player-piano.  They’re  100$  hits — get  them  today. 

Other  Big  “Feist”  Song  Hit<t: 


What  It  Takes  to  Make  a  Man 


Harold,  age  seven,  and  Tom,  age 
eight,  were  considerably  put  out 
because  their  mother  would  not  let 
them  go  to  the  picture  show  by  them¬ 
selves. 

“Just  you  wait,”  Harold  complained 
to  Tom — “just  you  wait  until  I  get  to 
bf  a  man  and  put  on  long  pants;  then 
I’ll  go  to  the  picture  show  every  night.” 


“Yes,  you  will!”  Tom  hooted.  “And, 
anyway,  long  pants  ain’t  what  makes 
you  a  man.” 

“Well,  if  I’m  not  a  man  when  I  wear 
long  pants,  when  will  I  be  one?”  Harold 
demanded. 

Out  of  his  superior  age  and  wisdom 
Tom  explained:  “You’ll  be  a  man  when 
you  wear  money  in  your  pants  pockets.” 


“  Freckle*”  “Let’*  Jog  Along”  “In  Miami” 

“A  Lot  of  Blue  Eyed  Mary’s  Down  in  Maryland” 

“I  Used  to  Call  Her  Baby”  “Taxation  Blues” 

“Dreamland  Brings  Memories  of  You” 

“Don’t  Put  a  Tax  on  the  Beautiful  Girls” 

"I  Know  What  it  Means  to  be  Lonesome” 

“The  Wedding  of  Shimmie  and  Jazz” 

“At  the  High  Brown  Babies’  Ball”  “Hawaiian  Love” 
“Here  Comes  the  Bride”  “Hawaiian  Lullaby” 

"Smart  Little  Feller  Who  Stocked  Up  His  Cellar” 

"Let’s  All  Be  Good  Pals  Together”  “Love’s  Ros.  ry” 

15c  a  copy,  7  for  $1  postpaid  Band  or  orchestra  25c 
Male  or  mixed  voices  15c 


“Alabama  Lullaby” 
“O  Mother,  I’m  Wild” 
‘Please  Take  Me  Back” 
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Okie  aff- year-round  soft  drink 

For  business  men,  professional  men, 
men  of  sports  «*»  $olf ,  bowling, tennis, 
shoot in<f, riding. For  everybody,  every* 
where,  the  year  ’round.  Bevo  is  hale 
refreshment  for  wholesome  thirst— * 
an  invigorating  soft  drink.  Ideal  for 
the  athlete  or  the  man  in  physical  or 
mental  training—  <£ood  to  train  and 
<£ain  on.  Healthful  and  appetizing. 

sServe  it  cold 

ST.LOUIS 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
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What  About  Your  Children’s  Reading? 

Are  you  the  parent  of  a  youngster  eight  or  ten  years  old,  or  in  the  early 
teens,  when  the  growing  mind  seizes  eagerly  at  books  and  absorbs  them? 

THE  JUNIOR  CLASSICS 

is  a  library  of  entertaining,  instructive  literature  for  children,  carefully 
selected  by  experts.  May  we  send  you  a  copy  of  our  descriptive  booklet  ? 

It  will  help  you  solve  a  big  problem — and  it’s  FREE.  Write  for  it. 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY,  416  W.  13th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


\ 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

We  specialize  in  Government  bonds  and  other  invest¬ 
ment  securities.  This  firm  was  founded  in  1 865  and 
we  have  always  endeavored  to  recommend  to  our  clients 
conservative  investments.  As  members  of  the  New 

York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges  we  are  prepared 
to  execute  orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  securities 
on  a  cash  basis  in  large  or  small  amounts. 

A  circular  describing  several  issues  of  desirable 
investment  securities  will  be  sent  on  request 

IGdde»,,Peat>o(ly6'Co. 
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Oh,  What  a  Valentine! 

By  DAVID  WILLIAM  MOORE 


SHADES  of  little  violets!  Of  paper 
lace  and  all  such  stuff. 

Carry  it  gently,  boy,  it’s  valuable. 
And  be  sure  that  it  gets  there  on  time. 
You  and  I,  Mister  Reader,  are  pikers. 
Rather  commonplace  pikers  at  that. 
We  don’t  class  at  all  any  more. 

Year  after  year  we’ve  been  sending  a 
message  of  love  to  our  ladies  fair. 

We’ve  tried  our  best  to  make  them 
know  that  we  love  them.  Never  have 
we  forgotten  that  little  Valentine — as  it 
progressed  from  the  celluloid  paper 
lace  affair  to  the  modern  “little  bunch” 
of  violets. 

And  we’ve  managed  to  Keep  standing 
in  pretty  well. 

But,  as  I  said,  we  are  pikers,  mere 
ci  in  stcurSi 

A  real  Valentine  guy  has  appeared 
among  us,  and  has  proceeded  to  occupy 
the  centermost  position  of  the  well- 
known  spotlight. 

He  has  appeared  on  the  scene  with  a 
Valentine  that  makes  our  efforts  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  candle  flame  at  high  noon. 

He  makes  me  think  of  a  time  when  I 
walked  up  to  “her”  house  with  a  ten- 
cent  Valentine,  then  saw  her  sitting  at 
a  window  looking  at  a  Valentine  that 
the  other  fellow  had  secured  at  the 
county  seat  for  the  sum  of  three  dollars. 

When  it  comes  to  appealing  to  the 
ladies,  you  and  I  must  as  gracefully  as 
possible  relinquish  the  honors  to  this 
chap. 

I  refer  to  none  other  than  old  man 
George  W.  Politician. 

This  old  rascal  has  appeared  on  the 
scene  as  a  real  Beau  Brummell.  The 
expression  of  love  he  is  making  to  our 
ladies  is  a  gem.  Nothing  less. 

How  he  loves  them. 

Not  just  one,  or  two,  as  most  men 
love,  but  all  of  them.  Every  blessed 
one  of  them.  He  may  not  love  wisely. 
But  he  certainly  does  love  well! 

He  is  telling  them  that  he  simply  can¬ 
not  live  without  them.  His  very  heart 
is  laid  at  their  feet  in  an  expression  of 
undying  affection. 

But  he  does  not  stop  there,  as  you 
and  I  do. 

Old  George  goes  right  ahead  and 
makes  a  bushel  of  ridiculous  promises. 
He  doesn’t  use  his  head  at  all.  That’s 
what  makes  this  so  serious. 

He  tells  them  that  they  are  the  brains 
of  the  brainy.  He  says  that  they  should 
rule  the  world. 

He  asks  them  to  sit  with  him  in 
caucuses.  He  wants  them  to  hold  high 
offices. 

That’s  where  he  has  it  on  you  and  me. 
We  send  the  Valentines.  We  tell  of 
our  love.  But  we  go  carefully  on  the 
promises.  Nothing  in  the  world  has 
such  a  tenacious  hold  on  life  as  a  prom¬ 
ise  made  to  a  woman. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  and  I  have 
learned  that  the  Valentine  can  be  made 
to  help  us  a  bit  in  our  efforts  to  get  along. 

For  instance,  the  wife  may  want  a 
fur  coat  for  Christmas.  She  simply 
must  have  it.  She  asks  us  to  get  it 
for  her. 

But,  of  course,  we  don’t! 

Then  she  peeves  a  bit.  Just  a  little, 
tiny  bit. 

Outsiders  wouldn’t  notice  it  at  ail. 

!  But  we  notice  it — we  feel  it — and  wc 
!  fear  the  results  of  that  peeve.  It  seems 
to  smolder  along,  growing  in  intensity. 
— sort  of  gentle  intensity,  as  it  were. 


But  pretty  soon  comes  Valentine  Day. 
We  send  out  violets — all  that  are  left 
in  the  shop. 

She  realizes  that  after  all  we  do  love 
her — quite  a  bit.  She  is  made  happy. 

But  here  comes  this  old  rascal, 
George  W.  Politician,  spoiling  the 
whole  thing  for  us. 

Nothing  but  promises  for  the  women, 
with  implied  crticisms  of  us,  the  Great 
American  Husband. 

And  so  I  am  compelled  to  ask  you, 
what  is  a  little  bunch  of  violets  com¬ 
pared  to  a  promise  of  the  whole  earth? 

The  answer  is  so  very  obvious  that  I 
will  pass  right  over  it. 

For  there  is  one  thing  I  have  learned, 
and  you  very  probably  have  learned  it, 
too.  Women  surely  do  like  gifts  of  sub¬ 
stance. 

And  not  getting  all  the  gifts  of  sub¬ 
stance  that  they  wish,  they  find  satis¬ 
faction  in  promises  of  such  gifts. 

I  have  a  friend  who  keeps  his  wife 
happy  throughout  the  whole  year  by 
promising  her  a  sedan  for  Christmas. 
He  makes  this  promise  on  January 
first  of  each  year. 

So  I  have  a  vision  of  a  very  unpleas¬ 
ant  event  that  is  going  to  take  place 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1920. 

Mrs.  American  Woman  is  going  to 
read  the  message  of  undying  love  from 
her  fond  suitor,  George  W.  Politician. 

She  will  probably  read  it  aloud.  It 
sounds  stronger  that  way. 

Then  she  will  glance  slightingly  at  a 
little  bunch  of  violets  lying  neglected 
on  the  floor  beside  her  chair. 

It  is  a  critical  situation. 

Something  must  be  done,  and  at  once, 
if  you  and  I  are  to  continue  as  lords  and 
masters  of  our  respective  households. 

There  is  only  one  remedy  that  I  can 
discover.  We  home  chaps,  we  violet 
senders,  must  all  go  into  politics. 

Then  when  we  send  our  little  tokens 
of  undying  passion,  we  can  include,  a 
little  note  reading  something  like  this: 

Dear  Wife — Roses  are  red;  violets 
are  bhie;  sugar  is  sweet,  and  so  are 
you!  And  I  think  you  are  the  braini¬ 
est,  most  capable  person  in  all  the 
world.  You  should  have  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  able  to  secure  your  election  to  the 
presidency,  as  I  think  that  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  nation.  Your  ad¬ 
ministration  could  bring  only  prosper¬ 
ity  and  happiness  to  our  burdened 
people.  Signed,  Your  Husband,  The 
Mayor. 

You  see,  the  personal  touch  we  could 
get  into  such  messages  would  make  old 
George  W.  Politician’s  Valentine  vague 
and  seemingly  insincere. 

Of  course  we  might  get  into  trouble, 
but  there  is  no  use  crossing  bridges 
until  we  get  to  them. 

But  I  hear  a  loud  guffaw  in  the  rear 
of  the  hall.  Go  ahead  and  laugh,  if  you 
wish. 

Go  right  ahead  as  you  have  been  do¬ 
ing,  if  you  wish.  But  just  as  sure  as 
you  are  living,  old  George  W.  will  take 
your  wife  away  from  you. 

And  one  of  these  days  you’ll  find 
her  standing  on  a  soap  box  down  in 
Fountain  Square  helping  the  villain. 

While  YOU  are  taking  care  of  the 
kids! 


February  14,  1920 
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THIS  book  tells  you  how — 
givesthecompleterules,  but 
so  simplified  that  anyone 
easily  can  learn  to  play.  We  will 
mail  a  copy  free  to  everybody  send¬ 
ing  20centsfor“TheOfficial  Rules 
of  Card  Games” — the  250  page 
card  playing  encyclopaedia,  con¬ 
taining  the  rulesfor  over 300 dififer- 
entgames.  Use thecoupon below. 


‘LAYING  CARDS 


are  easy  to  shuffle  because  they 
slide  easily  and  never  stick  orgum. 
They  insure  accurate  dealing  for 
the  same  reasons.  Their  large  in¬ 
dexes  speed  up  the  game  and  save 
eye-strain.  The  quality  material 
used  in  their  making  enables  them 
to  outlast  several  ordinary  decks. 

Revelation  Fortune  Telling  Cards 

The  new,  mysterious  deck  that  reveals 
the  past  and  prophesies  the  future.  Thou¬ 
sands  are  buying  them.  Get  a  pack  today. 
One  color  back  design,  in  tuck  case,  50 
cents.  Colored  back  design,  gold  edges, 
in  telescope  case,  70  cents.  At  your  deal¬ 
er  s  or  postpaid. 


Send  (bit  coupon  with  ten  two-cent  stamps 
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Leaving  Us  Flat 

Continued  from  page  9 

a  guardian  of  morals  and  could  take  no 
sides  in  the  controversy  concerning  the 
dry  laws. 

So  the  interviewer  tried  another 

tack: 

“On  or  about  the  first  of  July,  last, 
did  you,  or  did  you  not  notice  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  passports 
gi-anted  to — let  us  say,  the  West  Indies?” 

The  official’s  eyes  twinkled. 

“We  did  not.  You  may  recall  that 
the  season  was  warm.  In  consequence, 
the  West  Indies  were  not  so  attractive 
to  tourists  as,  for  example,  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec.” 

“How  was  the  climate  in  Quebec?” 

“Delightful  and  refreshing.  It  re¬ 
freshed  thousands  up  until  about  the 
first  of  September.” 

“And  then—” 

“About  that  time  the  weather  changed, 
and  we  noted  a  big  increase  in  the  traffic 
toward  the  West  Indies  and  the  Ba¬ 
hamas.  This  traffic  has  been  steadily 
increasing  ever  since.” 

“And  the  totals,”  the  interviewer  sug¬ 
gested,  “perhaps  represent  a  large  in¬ 
crease  over  the  normal  for  the  days — er 
— before  the  war?” 

“Yes,  indeed!  Take  the  island  of 
Cuba,  for  instance.  We  have  thi’ee  or 
four  times  as  many  applicants  for  pass-  ! 
poi-ts  to  Cuba  as  in  what  you  might  call 
‘normal’  years.” 

“People  realize,”  the  visitor  prompted, 
“that  Cuba  has  marvelous  scenery?” 

This  official  had  just  returned  from 
an  inspection  trip  along  the  Mexican 
border  and  to  half  a  dozen  ports  of 
southern  United  States.  The  passport 
business,  he  reported,  has  increased  so 
much  at  these  poi-ts  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  is  taking  steps  to  simplify  the 
machinery  (which  at  this  writing  is 
still  war-time  machinery)  for  supply¬ 
ing  the  necessary  papers.  New  Orleans, 
for  example,  had  mai'ked  up  239  sail¬ 
ings  of  boats  for  Havana  in  a  single 
month.  The  passport  bureaus  of  Tampa, 
Key  West,  and  Miami  were  as  badly 
swamped  with  southbound  travel  as  the 
port  of  New  York.  Galveston  was  the 
only  Southern  seacoast  town  that  had  not 
had  a  tremendous  boom  in  such  traffic. 


Fishers  in  Strong  Waters 

MIAMI  attracted  the  official’s  atten¬ 
tion  because  of  the  remarkable  new 
interest  shown  in  that  city  in  outdoor 
life,  particularly  in  fishing. 

The  Bernini  Islands,  in  the  Bahamas, 
lie  offshore  less  than  fifty  miles. 
There  the  food  is  like  London’s,  but 
the  favorite  drink  is  Scotch.  The  Miami 
and  Bernini  Rod  and  Reel  Club,  an  or¬ 
ganization  only  a  few  weeks  old,  al¬ 
ready  has  7,000  members,  rivaling  in 
size  New  York’s  famous  Madison 
Square  Athletic  Club.  A  hydroplane, 
charging  $85  for  the  round  trip  from 
Miama,  furnishes  the  fishermen  swift 
transatlantic  transportation  from  the 
American  mainland  to  these  British 
isles.  You  can  buy  your  bait  in  Bernini 
in  any  quantity.  Keener  interest  is 
shown  there  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
New  World  about  the  question  of 
whether  Pussyfoot  Johnson  is  going  to 
succeed  in  drying  up  the  British  Empire. 

When  the  interview  was  concluded 
the  visitor  went  back  home  and  eagerly 
ran  through  the  morning  papers  to  find 
the  latest  news  from  the  West  Indies. 
It  disappointed  him  cruelly.  There 
wasn’t  a  word  suggesting  bright  cities 
where  the  troubled  spirit  may  drown 
his  troubles.  One  cable  from  Havana 
was  all — and  it  described  a  riot  against 
the  high  cost  of  living. 

Can  it  be  that  El  Dorado  is  only 
a  vision?  Will  the  flower  of  Broad¬ 
way  become  expatriate  for  nothing? 
The  expatriates  I  have  met  in  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  Europe  always  struck  me  as  a 
rather  disheartened  and  disillusioned 
lot,  “more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.” 
What  if  Cuba’s  capital  should  affect 
them  even  as  Paris  and  London  and 
Stockholm  and  Copenhagen  and  Petro- 
grad  and  Vienna?  I  should  like  to 
journey  to  Cuba  Libre  to  have  a 
look  at  them. 
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One  thing  you  can  depend 
upon— the  meat  supply 

Because  no  shortage  has  developed  to 
attract  your  attention — you  may  not 
have  noticed  what  an  abundance  and 
variety  of  meat  there  is  on  the  daily 
market. 

The  butcher  is  almost  the  only  man 
who  does  not  shake  his  head  and 
murmur,  “Sorry,  ma’am,  but  we  can’t 
get  deliveries  on  that.” 

How  is  it  that  Swift  &  Company  can 
keep  up  such  a  service  ? 

By  having  a  smooth -working  dis¬ 
tributing  organization  that  spreads 
over  the  country. 

And  competition  is  so  keen  among 
packers  that  if  we  didn’t  make  timely 
deliveries,  some  one  else  would. 

An  intense  rivalry  for  markets  keeps 
every  packer’s  organization  “on  its 
toes”  to  get  meat  products  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  spite  of  difficulties  and 
emergencies. 

And  this  same  competition  keeps 
Swift  &  Company  selling  at  prices 
which  yield  a  profit  from  all  sources 
of  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound; 
otherwise  some  one  else  would  get 
our  business. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30,000  shareholders 
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Banks  Hold  the 
World  Together 

IN  every  important  country  there  is  a 
native  commercial  bank  which  serves 
as  a  point  of  contact  with  world  business. 

These  great  international  commercial 
banks  have  the  same  standards  of  finan¬ 
cial  ethics;  their  operations  are  funda¬ 
mentally  the  same;  they  observe  the  same 
code  of  rules,  and  work  together  intelli¬ 
gently  to  coordinate  national  business 
customs  into  an  international  process  for 
the  safe  and  orderly  conduct  of  world 
commerce. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in 
New  York  is  an  associate  of  the  leaders 
among  these  international  commercial 
banks,  and  through  them  offers  to  its 
friends  comprehensive  aid  in  matters 
relating  to  foreign  trade. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  New  York 

Capital. Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 
Over  Fiftv  Million  Dollars 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 

Jimmy  Kepays 


tearing  out  to  the  field  in  an  ambulance 

_ yes,  sir,  a  regular  ambulance,  with 

the  bell  ringing  to  beat  the  band  and 
all  the  rest  of  it. 

Jimmy  rushed  to  the  dressing  room 
under  the  stands  where  the  team  was 
waiting  for  the  intermission  to  end. 
They  were  all  sitting  around  in  black 
silence,  and  some  grad  was  standing  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  talking  to 
them.  It  was  Sid  Corliss,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  „ 

“Call  yourself  a  football  team  .  #.  . 
he  was  saying,  but  Jimmy  pushed  right 

by  him.  ,  .  , 

“Aw,  have  a  heart!”  he  exclaimed. 
“It  ain’t  their  fault— it’s  this  fool  pup.” 

At  that  the  team  all  laughed,  which 
was  the  best  possible  thing  for  them 
under  the  circumstances — and  then  for 
the  first  time  they  noticed  Jimmy. 

“Say,  what’s  the  matter,  kid?”  They 
all  crowded  around  him,  and  Curly 
Corliss  picked  him  up  in  his  arms. 

“What  you  been  doing  all  this  time? 
he  asked.  “We  needed  you.”  _ 
“Aw,  Mr.  Corliss,”  Jimmy  explained. 
“Gee,  I’m  sorry.  The  pup  broke  away — 
an’  I  got  run  over — an’  ...”  . 

“How’d  you  get  run  over?”  insisted 

“Aw,  gee,”  said  Jimmy,  “I  thought 
they  were  going  to  hurt  Champ,  so  I 
hauled  him  away — same’s  you  did  for 
me,  Mr.  Corliss — an’  I  been  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  an’  had  my  head  sewed  up — an’ 
we  came  out  in  an  ambulance,  Champ 
an’  I,  only  I  promised  the  doc  I  wouldn’t 
tell — an’  we’re  going  to  win  the  game, 
ain’t  we,  Mr.  Corliss?” 

Curly  was  a  very  astute  young  gentle¬ 
man.  He  turned  to  his  team. 

“You  fellows  hear  that?”  he  asked. 


Continued  from  page  24 

“The  kid’s  brought  Champ  out  to  see' 
us  win — I  guess  we’re  going  to  all  right, 
aren’t  we?”  . 

“You’re  damn  tooting!”  exclaimed  the 
red-headed  quarter  back,  and  they  all 
laughed  again. 

The  newspapers  had  long  articles  the 
next  day  about  the  talking-to  admin¬ 
istered  to  the  home  team  between  the 
halves  by  former  football  stars — but 
none  of  them  guessed  that  it  was  Jimmy 
who  had  done  the  real  talking ! 

“Time’s  up!”  announced  the  referee 
at  the  door,  and  the  team  trooped  out 
behind  their  captain.  Yes,  they  were 
going  to  win. 

And  when  they  came  running  out 
from  under  the  runway  onto  the  field 
behind  Curly  for  the  last  half  the 
stands  arose  and  roared  a  mighty  wel¬ 
come,  the  like  of  which  has  seldom  been 
heard  on  that  field.  For  out  in  front 
of  the  team  was  a  little  boy_  with  a 
bandage  around  his  head,  tugging  with 
might  and  main  at  the  chain  which  held 
Champ — Champ  the  missing  mascot — 
Champ  bursting  his  lungs  trying  to  get 
across  the  field  and  at  that  orange-and- 
black  bunch!  Then  the  stands  also 
knew  that  they  were  going  to  win.  There 
was  never  any  question  about  it. 

Oh,  sure,  they  won!  Twelve  to  ten! 
Curly  clapped  his  hands  together  and 
kept  calling  out:  “Never  mind  the  sig¬ 
nal — give  me  the  ball!”  in  his  plaintive 
voice,  and  made  two  touchdowns.  That 
is  the  official  explanation.  But  Curly 
knows,  and  Jimmy  and  Champ  know, 
the  real  reason  why  they  won ! 


This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  short 
stories  by  Mr.  Minnigerode.  The  third 
will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 
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stituted  the  peace  of  this  community 
too  long  not  to  have  a  nose  in  it  now, 

I  reckon.^ 

“I  wili  listen  to  instructions  hard,” 
says  Arch. 

Maricopa  was  over  by  the  door,  and 
ho  looked  out,  and  says:  “Holy  roller, 
what’s  the  matter  with  that  horse . 

It  was  Wake-Up’s  horse,  bit  by  a 
snake  it  had  kicked  out  of  the  grass. 
It  soaped  up  and  foamed  scandalous, 
and  laid  down  and  kicked  out  and  rolled 
over  dead,  a  reek  of  lather  from  the 
coffin  bones  up. 

Arch  was  sorrowful  over  losing  a 
good  horse.  He  took  off  the  saddle  and  he 
says:  “Jim,  I  will  have  to  borrow  your 
horse  to  take  after  this  ore  thief  with. 

Maricopa  seen  how  cute  he  was,  and 
he  looked  into  the  corral,  and  says: 
“Why  don’t  you  shift  onto  that  buck¬ 
skin,  Vaughan?” 

Sam  Willard  seen  that  Arch  was 
likely  to  agree,  so  he  cuts  in  ahead : 
“Why  don’t  you  give  the  little  thing  an 
airing,  Jim?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Maricopa,”  says  anothei 
voice,  “can’t  you  show  us  what  horse 
busting  ought  to  be  in  open-range 
country?” 
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NOW,  we  all  knowed,  and  Maricopa 
knowed,  that  he  couldn  t  sit  a 
broncho.  He  was  as  clean  a  rider  on  a 
gentle  horse  as  you  would  see  any¬ 
where,  but  when  he  felt  them  contrary 
motions  of  a  bronc,  he  would  rock  in  the 
saddle  every  time.  The  buckskin  had 
been  rode  once  or  twice  by  Archie,  but 
he  couldn’t  roll  a  cigarette  sitting  on 
him,  because  the  crackling  noise  was 
disagreeable  to  him,  and  he  wouldn  t 
bear  spitting  off  the  side  of  either,  be¬ 
cause  that  will  cast  a  shadow.  So  we 
knowed  we  would  have  fun  when  we 
heard  Jim  say  to  Willard:  “Get  a  rope 
over  him,  Sam.” 

We  all  knowed,  of  course,  why  Mari¬ 
copa  was  making  this  horseplay.  It 
was  on  account  of  that  second  voice  he 

had  heard.  ...  , 

We  roped  the  horse,  and  got  the  blind 
over  his  eyes,  and  here  come  Maricopa 
with  his  saddle  and  blanket. 


Continued  from  page  8 

The  blind  was  down  tight  on  the 
buckskin.  He  stops  dead,  and  his  black 
hair  hangs  down  like  an  Indian 
maiden’s,  and  he  only  arches  his  back 
a  little  when  the  blanket  goes  on,  and 
arches  a  little  more  when  the  saddle 
goes  on,  and  arches  a  little  more  when 
he  feels  the  cinch  tighten.  And  then 
he  moans  and  curves  his  tail  in  and 
squeals  a  trifle,  like  as  if  he  knows  he 
has  got  to  display  himself  in  a  minute, 
just  so  as  not  to  disgrace  his  ancestors. 

Maricopa  got  into  the  saddle,  and  he 
says  sudden:  “Shove  up  the  blind, 
you.”  And  the  buckskin  seen  he  was 
frightened,  by  his  voice. 

You  know  a  horse  ain’t  nothing  but 
the  shadow  of  a  man’s  state  of  mind,  I 
reckon.  Yes,  sir,  a  horse  will  know  if 
you  are  gingery  in  the  saddle.  He  will 
know  what  you’ve  got  on  your  mind, 
and  he  will  double  himself  into  a  knot 
trying  to  throw  that  same  off  your 
mind.  He  sure  tries  to  be  serviceable. 

And  once  that  blind  is  up  and  his 
head  is  down,  you  are  going  to  strike 
sparks.  You  can’t  reach  down  to  shove 
the  blind  back,  d’ye  see,  and  you  can’t 
pull  up  the  head  of  the  bronc  because 
he  don’t  know  the  hit — he  don’t  know 
nothing  but  dirt,  and  his  neck  is 
stronger  than  your  body. 

I  have  hearn  tales  of  treating  them 
broncho  horses  with  kindness,  and  win¬ 
ning  them  over  by  holding  out  apple 
cores  to  them  in  the  palm  of  your  hand. 
I  reckon  that  is  in  some  State  where  the 
air  ain’t  so  bracing  as  it  is  here.  No, 
they  don’t  understand  kindness,  any 
more  than  they  do  the  bit;  they  ain’t 
got  a  soul  into  their  eyes  yet;  they  are 
just  plain  fighting  fools,  and  they  are 
able  to  put  their  nose  and  all  four  feet 
through  the  bottom  of  a  bucket  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  I  tell  you  there 
ain’t  no  love  lost  between  a  man  and  his 
horse  therealong  when  the  animal  is 
being  broke. 

Well,  I  seen  Maricopa  sitting  high 
and  looking  speculative,  and  Nan  Gay 
looking  on.  Some  of  them  hobo  shades 
ought  to  have  been  sitting  on  the  gate 
hugging  themselves. 

Sam  Willard  shoved  the  blind  up.  I 
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ooii,  sensitive  gums 

that  bleed  easily,  flash  a  warning. 
They  are  the  first  symptoms  of  py¬ 
orrhea  and  consequent  loss  of  teeth. 

and  prescribe 
mtifically  corn- 
purpose.  ft  is  the 

dental  clinics  devoted  exclusively 
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seen  old  buck’s  thigh  quivering,  and  I 
knowed.  He  rose  up  and  he  bucked, 
this  buckskin.  He  sailed  high  and  he 
come  down  stiff,  and  right  away  I  seen 
Maricopa  was  rocking  in  the  saddle. 

Well,  I  will  sympathize  with  any 
vaquero  on  the  back  of  a  bronc.  I  will 
tell  you  plain,  it  is  the  meanest  sen¬ 
sation  in  life.  Why,  the  darn  horse  has 
his  head  down,  and  you  don’t  see  it  any 
more  than  if  it  was  sawed  off.  You 
don’t  see  no  part  of  the  horse  ahead  of 
the  saddle  horn.  You  are  plumb  on  the 
brink.  And  if  you  lose  anything,  like 
your  breath,  it  is  gone  for  good,  the 
jolts  come  that  rapid.  You  have  got  to 
come  down  square  and  even  in  the  sad¬ 
dle  every  time,  you’re  darn  right.  It 
won’t  do  to  slew  for  a  little  minute. 
No,  by  ginger,  it  astonishes  a  grown 
man  to  think  a  horse — any  horse— has 
got  it  in  him  to  give  out  that  sort  of 
motion.  It  seems  unnatural  and  plumb 
horrid.  You  wouldn’t  believe  in  jolts 
like  that,  T  ou  get  winded,  and  you  have 
the  devil’s  own  time  keeping  your  fool 
tongue  out  of  the  way  of  your  teeth. 

That’s  how  I  seen  it  was  with  Mari¬ 
copa.  He  come  down  so  hard  he  was 
feeble,  and  blood  trickled  out  of  his 
nose  and  ears. 

And  then,  by  jumbo,  come  the  para¬ 
lyzing  part.  The  horse  begun  swapping- 
ends.  He  bucked  one  way,  and  then, 
quicker’n  lightning,  he  bucked  flat 
about  another,  slashing  his  head  left 
and  right  into  the  bargain.  And  right 
then  a  loop  of  Maricopa’s  riata,  that 
was  hanging  on  his  saddle  horn,  hopped 
up  and  hung  round  his  neck. 

It  wouldn’t  have  looked  any  worse  to 
us  if  the  public  executioner  had  drawed 
the  noose  down  tight.  We  was  froze 
stiff.  If  he  fell  off  now,  he  was  a  dead 
man  sure.  A  horse  like  that  aims  to 
wheel  and  kick  once  after  it  has 
scrubbed  a  buster  off,  and  if  that  buster 
can  t  roll  clear,  he  is  sure  out  of  luck. 

St111*  there  was  a  little  time  to  go. 
that  buckskin  wasn’t  ready  to  stam¬ 
pede.  He  throwed  himself  once  or 
twice  against  the  mesquite  fence,  bawl¬ 
ing,  and  then  he  sailed  some  more,  and 
we  was  whispering:  “Stay  with  him. 
Stay  with  him,  Jim.” 

We  was  just  so  many  hollow  little 
whispers,  and  we  didn’t  see  how  to  take 
in  after  that  horse  noways,  he  was  so 
blamed  quick  at  substituting  his  heels 
for  his  head. 

None  of. us  but  Wake-Up.  He  was  a 
horseman,  certain— that  was  what  he 
was  made  for,  and  you  never  see  a  fish 
yet  that  was  afraid  of  the  water.  Arch 
seen  that  the  horse  would  rare  up  and 

OX1'  01j  his  back  in  a  minute,  and 
then  Maricopa  would  be  underneath 
with  the  saddle  horn  drove  through  his 
chest. 

he  sprung  in  and  pulled  down  the 
blind.  I  don’t  know  how  he  did  it. 
Search  me.  He  turned  the  trick.  The 
ex-constable  come  off  his  horse  fairly 
sober,  and  begins  coiling  up  his  riata 
and  not  looking  at  Archie.  And  then 
he  hears  Nan  Gay  laffing. 

“You  got  a  plenty  horse  under  you 
that  time,  didn’t  you,  Mr.  Maricopa?” 

You  little  fury,  yes!”  yells  Maricopa. 

TTE  was  shaking  a  twist  out  of  his 
-*--L  rawhide,  and,  without  no  pause,  he 
took  a  loop  and  shot  it  hard  and  fast 
over  that  girl’s  shoulders,  and  come  up 
hand  over  hand. 

This  filly  has  run  wild  long  enough,” 
he  says,  “without  no  brand.” 

She  had  her  arms  drawed  tight  in 
the  loop  and  her  hair  tumbling.  She 
was  breathing  shrill,  like  as  if  the  rope 
was  at  her  neck,  maybe;  and  her  eyes 
fierce  enough  to  kill.  They  was  right  up 
against  that  snaky  mesquite  fence  when 
Maricopa  dropped  the  rope  and  took  her 
in  his  arms,  and  she  flashed  her  head 
over  and  back,  but  he  had  one  hand  at 
her  neck,  and  he  kissed  her  square. 

“Hah,  does  it  burn?”  he  says.  “It 
bites  deep.  It’s  a  brand  that  ain’t  easy 
shifted,  Nan.” 

Then  he  laffed  a  little  and  took  in  on 
the  rope.  And  Nan  Gay,  she  laffed  too, 
a  little  sort  of  laff,  like  it  was  no  good 
crying  over  spilled  milk,  and  then  she 
looked  at  Arch. 

Wake-Up  was  still  standing  by  the 
horse.  We  knowed  how  things  was 
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pending  between  him  and  Nan,  and  we 
was  sorry  to  think  that  he  was  afraid 
of  Maricopa,  but  that  was  how  it 
looked  all  round.  Of  course  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  Archie  run  to  horses  where 
Maricopa  run  to  guns.  But  there  is 
moments  when  a  man  has  got  to  step 
outside  his  specialty.  The  real  brand 
of  courage — well,  ain’t  that  a  kind  of 
rawhide  in  a  man’s  soul  that  will  hold 
out  against  any  jerk  when  a  man  ain’t 
on  familiar  ground  and  you  catch  him 
unawares?  You  might  call  courage  an 
almighty  useful  power  of  inventing  a 
quick  way  out  of  sudden  trouble. 

We  was  afraid  that  Arch  was  shy  on 
that  commodity.  We  was  sure  sorry 
for  the  Quaker. 

And  maybe  Nan  was  sorry  too.  Be¬ 
cause  I  reckon  by  then  she  was  in  love 
with  the  son  of  a  gun,  and  you  know 
what  women  think  of  reputation. 

But  Arch  never  knowed  what  pro¬ 
cedure  was  with  women,  and  it  seems 
he  was  dumfoundered  from  the  start. 
He  told  me  later.  “Why,’'  he  says,  “I 
thought  maybe  she  had  invited  him  to. 

I  ain’t  calculating  to  make  mistakes 
where  women  are  concerned.  I  don’t 
understand  ’em,”  he  said. 

“You  made  a  glory  hole  of  a  mistake 
that  time,”  I  says. 

This  was  later.  At  the  time  I  didn’t 
get  no  sidelight  on  Archie’s  state  of 
mind.  He  took  his  gun,  and  he  h’isted 
onto  that  buckskin,  and  the  buckskin 
listened  to  him  good,  and  didn’t  make 
no  try  at  all  to  scrub  him  off.  Maricopa 
cinched  his  saddle  on  a  gentle  horse, 
and  took  out  after. 

The  funny  part  we  didn’t  see.  As 
soon  as  Wake-Up  got  up  in  the  shadow 
of  the  pine  belt,  he  hobbled  the  buck 
and  camped,  like  we  knowed  he  would. 
And  next  he  knowed,  Maricopa  shoved 
him  in  the  ribs  and  barked  out:  “Wake 
up  there.” 

So  he  woke  up,  and  he  seen  Maricopa 
standing  there  fiddling  with  his  gun 
pocket. 

“Where’s  this  here  Orry  Dunn?”  says 
Maricopa. 

“Why,”  says  Arch,  “that’s  the  mys¬ 
tery.  I  was  plumb  wore  out  following 
these  horse  trails,  and  I  allowed  I  would* 
take  a  nap  and  freshen  up.” 

“You  have  hearn  tell,”  says  Mari¬ 
copa,  “that  he  has  sworn  to  get  me. 
Now,  I  am  a  citizen  of  this  here  dees- 
trict,  and  I  orders  you  as  constable  to 
take  another  look  right  quick.” 

“Well,”  says  Arch,  “a  citizen  can  sure 
set  a  constable  in  motion  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night.” 

So  Arch  he  h’isted  up  onto  the  buck¬ 
skin,  smiling,  and  he  took  out  down 
them  slopes. 
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THE  sun  was  looking  to  duck  behind 
them  purple  mountains  when  Mari¬ 
copa  come  up  with  him  again.  This 
time  it  was  in  the  sandy  wash  of  a 
little  Canada,  full  of  cottonwoods  and 
wrinkle-snouted  steers.  Arch  was  in 
the  wash,  and  Maricopa  looking  down 
from  the  rim  rock  murderous. 

“Wake-Up,”  says  the  ex-constable, 
“I  aim  to  see  you  let  daylight  into  this 
strayed  horse  thief.” 

“Jim,”  said  Wake-Up,  “you  take  a 
right  powerful  interest  in  this  county 
for  a  man  that  ain’t  let  in  no  deeper 
than  his  head  tax.” 

“I  aim  to  see  justice  done,”  says  Mar- 
copa,  “and  I  ain’t  going  to  be  thwarted 
by  no  gun-shy  constable.” 

So  they  went  riding  -down,  talking 
soft  and  low,  and  winding  theirselves 
up  to  try  conclusions. 

The  ex-constable  looked  sidelong  at 
that  buckskin,  and  he  sure  hated  himself 
when  he  seen  how  the  horse  flowed 
along  under  Archie.  The  walls  of  that 
little  canon  drawed  together  presently, 
and  the  sun  begun  to  flood  in  over  the 
tips  of  those  cottonwoods  and  light  up 
the  hide  of  Maricopa’s  bay  horse. 
About  therealong  they  had  fetched  into 
a  piece  of  ground  right  close  to  an  old 
mine  working,  and  they  looked  twice, 
and  there  was  the  man  they  was  lookng 
for.  He  was  sort  of  stooping  down  in 
the  mouth  qf  an  old  drift,  with  some¬ 
thing  in  his  hand,  but  they  couldn’t 
rightly  see  what  it  was. 

Maricopa  says,  as  natural  as  life:  “I 
believe  you  got  a  gun  on  you,  mister.” 


Yes,  sir,  he  slipped  that  out  just  like  ! 
he  was  still  constable,  and  he  reached 
for  his  gun.  But  the  darned  thing  had 
got  jammed  for  once.  It  didn’t  strictly 
make  no  odds,  however,  because  that 
lifer  was  too  quick  for  them. 

“You’re  darn  right  I  got  a  gun,  mis¬ 
ter!”  he  yells;  and  he  fired  it.  Mari¬ 
copa  slid  off  his  horse  slow,  with  his 
face  to  the  sun,  and  put  his  hand  under 
his  floating  ribs. 

“The  son  of  a  gun  has  got  me  at 
last,”  he  says,  “like  I  knowed  he  would 
some  time.” 

So  he  sat  down  with  his  back  against 
a  rock  and  wrastled  out  his  gun.  The 
'bo  must  have  been  out  of  ca’tridges, 
because  when  he  seen  Maricopa  was 
fixing  for  a  shot  he  made  a  long 
jump  of  it  to  get  behind  the  buckskin. 
Right  there  was  where  the  old  buck 
acted  in  accordance  with  his  ancestors. 
Arch  had  forgot  to  shove  the  blind 
down  and,  as  I  told  you,  that  horse  had 
saw  early  days  in  a  territory  where  he 
was  taught  not  to  think  until  after  he 
had  stiffened.  So,  before  Arch  knowed, 
the  horse  was  in  the  air,  and  Arch 
plowed  dirt. 

A  man  is  always  a  little  surprised  on 
them  occasions.  His  mind  will  never 
travel  back  to  the  time  he  left  the  horse.  | 
not  hardly.  He  is  here,  and  then  he  is  i 
there,  if  you  draw  my  meaning  from 
them  simple  words.  The  first  Arch 
knowed,  he  heard  some  one  crying: 
“Wake  up,  Archie,”  so  he  come  to,  and 
he  seen  there  was  Nan  crying  and 
throwing  water  into  his  face  off  them 
pink  finger  nails.  So  he  sits  up  and 
looks  at  her,  and  says  in  them  slow 
tones,  like  he  was  a  man  on  the  other 
side  of  a  dream  gazing  through: 

“Ain’t  I  always  said  waking  up  was  | 
the  right  way  out  of  trouble?” 

AWAY  up  the  wash  a  little  spot  of 
.  sun  showed  through  a  crack  in  the 
stone,  and  Arch  seen  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  hobo.  He  was  lying  in  the 
sand,  with  nothing  like  a  head  left  on 
his  shoulders.  He  had  stumbled,  some¬ 
how,  in  jumping  clear  of  Maricopa’s 
gun,  and  fell  down  right  in  the  shadow 
of  the  buckskin.  I  have  told  you  that 
that  horse  calculated  to  have  one  kick 
in  his  system  for  every  time  he  bucked, 
and  the  lifer  got  it.  Arch  was  throwed 
too  far  to  bother  with. 

But,  say,  before  he  could  get  the 
sand  out  of  his  ears,  he  hears  a  voice 
from  the  rim  rock  calling  on  him  to 
step  clear  of  the  lady  and  let  them  have 
their  little  party  out. 

“Maricopa  is  fixing  to  shoot,”  said 
Arch.  “Just  step  hack  there  like  a 
good  girl,  Nan.” 

So  she  backed  away,  white  as  a 
plaster  lady,  watching  Maricopa  hard, 
and  him  and  Archie  raised  up  their  guns 
obsequious.  Maricopa  pulled  the  trig¬ 
ger,  and  Arch  seen  he  wasn’t  hit.  _  He 
was  close  to  disremembering  that  idea 
of  his’n  about  guns  between  humans 
not  being  good  religion,  hut  he  remem¬ 
bered  in  time. 

“Why,  no,”  he  says,  in  them  gentle, 
mournful  tones,  “I  can’t  shoot  a  man 
that  is  as  hard  hit  as  what  that  man  is.” 

He  knowed  when  he  said  it  he  was  as 
good  as  dead  already,  but  he  was  mulish, 
and  he  sot  his  heels  in  the  sand  hard. 

“Vaughan,”  that  black-headed  guy 
snarls  out,  “maybe  she  is  waiting  for 
you  to  mark  over  that  brand  of  mine 
with  your  irons,  if  you  take  a  notion. 
Well,  you  have  only  got  to  step  behind 
that  rock  to  save  your  skin.” 

Wake-Up  seen  that  the  ex-constahle 
was  just  taking  this  pleasant  way  to 
prove  his  point  before  he  died,  about 
gun-shy  men  being  chicken-hearted. 
...  So  he  stood  his  ground,  and  Mari¬ 
copa  shot  again.  And  there  was  Arch 
still  standing  up  in  the  wash  like  a 
noble  old  Roman  without  a  nick  in  his 
hide  and  still  holding  onto  his  smile  by 
the  corners  too.  Maricopa  was  sure 
puzzled.  He  looked  down  on  his  gun, 
and  blowed  on  the  action,  and  shifted  to 
his  left  hand  for  luck.  He  was  poison 
with  that  left  forefinger. 

Arch  remembered  that  too.  He 
stooped  and  got  his  gun  back  out  of  the 
sand,  and  he  blowed  on  the  action  too, 
and  he  says  down  low: 

“Murder  is  a  fine  art,  but  there  ain’t 
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$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  etep.  You  can 
train  at  home  during:  spare  time.  We  prepare 
you  for  bar  examination  in  any  state .  Money 
refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if 
dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled. 
Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen-volume  Law 
Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valu¬ 
able  120-page  "Law  Guide ’’and  “  Evidence* ' 
books  free.  Send  for  them — NOW. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

Dept.  240 -L  Chicago,  III. 

LEGS 
ARMS 

4-POUND  FIBRE  LEGS  —  ON  EASY  TERMS. 
Orthopedic  Braces  for  All  Deformities.  Send  for  Booklet. 
Troutman,  652  Deun  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOG 

of  fine  bred  poultry  for  1920;  all  choicest  breeds 
illustrated  and  described;  information  on  poul¬ 
try,  how  to  make  hens  lay,  grow  chicks— all 
facts.  Low  price  on  breeding  stock  and  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  28  years  in  business.  This  book  only 
10c.  B.  H.  Greider,  Box  13,  Rheems,  Pa. 

Printing  Cheap 

Cards.circulars,  labelsbook. paper.  Press $8. 
Larger$25  Job  press  $100.  Save  money.  Print 
for  others,  big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent. 
Write  factory  for  press  catalog,!' YPE.cards, 

etc.  THE  PRESS  CO.,  D-2 1 ,  Meriden.  Conn. 
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PATENT-SENSE 

sixth  coition 

one  Book  for  Inventors  6"  MfrsT 
Bv  Return  Mail  FREE  Write 
LACEY*  LACEY.  Dept.  P,  'Washington.DC. 


CA  D prune  Most  Profitable  chick- 
U4*  DI\LLL/u  ens,  ducks,  geese  and  tur¬ 
keys.  Choice  pure-bred,  northern  raised. 
Fowls,  eggs,  incubators  at  low  prices.  Am¬ 
erica*  s  greatest  poultry  farm.  27th  year.  Val¬ 
uable  new  108  page  book  and  catalog  free. 
R.  F  NEUBERT  CO.,  Box  885,  Mankato,  Minn. 

Inrnmnrafp  in  Arwnn?  Least  cost.  Greatest  advantages.  Incor- 
II1LUI  pur  die  10  /ilizond.  poration  completed  in  one  day.  Stock 
made  full  paid  non. assessable.  Clientele  of  over  50,000.  Get  our  book. 

STODDARD  INCORPORATING  CO..  Box  8-K.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


no  harm  having  a  try  at  that  left  fore¬ 
finger.” 

He  was  a  procrastinating  genius,  and 
no  mistake.  He  seen  Maricopa  linger¬ 
ing  on  the  trigger  and  praying  for 
luck;  so  they  lingered  and  lingered 
along  together,  and  their  faces  got  old- 
fashioned;  and  then  Nan  cried  out: 
‘‘Don’t  shoot,  Archie.” 

Arch  threw  down  his  gun  in  the  sand 
and  sings  out:  “So  it  was  you  she  was 
waiting  for,  Jim,  like  I  figgered  it  out.” 

He  was  plumb  downcast,  and  he 
didn’t  even  notice  that  Nan  was  square 
between  him  and  Maricopa’s  gun  by 
that  time.  It  was  all  over  anyway. 
Maricopa  had  just  breath  enough  to 
whisper:  “Skirts  is  salvation,”  and 
then  his  gun  tumbled  down  on  the  rock 
and  he  closed  his  eyes. 

WAKE-UP  ARCHIE  grabs  Nan  by 
the  wrists  and  yells:  “Don’t  you 
know  enough  not  to  come  between  a 
man  and  his  target?” 

“Why  do  you  stand  there  and  let 
yourself  be  shot  down?”  she  whispers. 

Wake-Up  shook  his  head.  “There  is 
a  fool  in  every  man’s  heart,  maybe,”  he 
said,  “and  this  one  come  out  and  done  a 
song  and  dance.”  He  thumped  his 
chest,  and  he  says  furthermore :  “I  was 
plumb  afraid  to  step  behind  that  rock. 

I  was  afraid  it  would  displeasure 
you.” 

And,  after  a  spell,  while  Nan  was 
hanging  her  head  and  drawing  pictures 
in  the  sand,  he  canters  on: 

“I  ain’t  worth  sympathy,  little  Nan. 
There  I  was,  a  big  lunkhead  afraid  to 
step  out  of  gun  sight  like  any  citizen 
had  ought  to  .  .  .  Yes,  ma’am,  it  must 
have  been  a  miserable  sight  to  see  a 
man  that  was  afraid  to  draw  his  car-  j 
cass  clear  of  gun  bite.  Why,  if  he  had 
had  ten  seconds  more  of  eyesight  he 
would  have  drilled  you  through  the 
body.” 

“Archie,”  Nan  says,  “don’t  you  go  on  ! 
like  this.  I  wasn’t . . .  running  any  risk.” 
“Don’t  you  never  think  it.” 

“It’s  true.  Didn’t  you  think  it  was 
strange  that  he  could  shoot  at  you 
point-blank  so  many  times  and  miss? 
Didn’t  you  mistrust?  Archie,  those 
were — blanks — he  shot  at  you.” 

“Blanks!”  says  Wake-Up.  “How 
come  you  should  know  that?” 

Nan  hadn’t  scarcely  no  voice  there- 
along  that  she  could  call  her  own,  but 
still  she  did  make  out  to  say:  “Be¬ 
cause  I  slipped  ’em  in  myself.” 

“  Y  ou — slipped — ” 

“He  left  his  gun  on  the  counter.” 

Old  Arch  looked  at  her  hard:  “Didn’t  | 
you  think  at  the  time  that  that  might 
bring  hard  luck  to  a  growed-up  man?” 

“I  was  afraid  for  you.  I  knew  you 
were — a  man  of  principle,”  says  Nan 
Gay,  serious. 

“How  long  since  you  have  been  go¬ 
ing  around  preserving  men  of  prin¬ 
ciple?”  And  then  the  big  gazabo  had 
to  laugh.  “So  all  the  time — you  knowed. 
And  you  have  discovered  that  I  ain’t 
afraid  of  trouble,  by  them  simple 
means?” 

Nan  nodded. 

“Why,  you  white  goose,”  he  says,  “do 
you  remember  that  sick  turk  that  turned 
up  its  toes?  Well,  say,  if  all  the  turks 
that  ever  turned  up  their  toes  was 
banded  together  and  was  all  one  turned- 
up  toe,  Nan,  they  would  look  like  Julius 
Caesar  by  the  side  of  me.  Why,  Nan,  I 
was  so  scared,  standing  there,  I  was  so 
scared,  I  quaked:  I  was  so  scared,  I 
was  so  plaguy  scared,  that — ” 

“Let  you  tell  it,”  says  Nan.  “Oh,  I 
ought  to  have  known.  Let  me  go.” 

“Let  you  go?  There  is  one  reason 
why  I  can’t  let  you  go  this  side  of 
Jordan,”  says  the  constable. 

“Wh— why?” 

“Because  you  are  the  only  one  that 
knows  I  am  courageous.  Because  I 
ain’t.  No,  sir,  the  kind  of  courage  I 
admire  ain’t  drum  courage,  nor  bugle 
courage,  nor  it  ain’t  bottle  courage: 
it’s  plumb  cold,  ca’m,  push-and-pull, 
graveyard  courage,  and  I  am  agoing  to 
display  it  in  a  little  minute,  just  to  have 
that  buckskin  thinking  respectfully 
about  me.” 

So  he  leaned  down,  and  he  marked 
over  that  brand  of  Maricopa’s,  careful, 
just  to  prove  that  there  is  luck  in  ladies. 


Shed  this  glow  of  contentment 
upon  your  home 

THE  comforts  of  your  home  reflect  your  devotion 
to  your  family.  But  the  investment  of  your  savings 
in  sound  securities  sheds  an  added  glow  of  content¬ 
ment.  For  a  home  without  reasonable  thrift  is  usually 
a  home  without  proper  provision  for  the  future. 

The  National  City  Company  has  built  an  invest¬ 
ment  service  that  brings  securities  of  highest  character 
to  the  doors  of  investors,  new  and  old.  This  enables 
you  to  crystallize  the  prosperity  of  today  into  financial 
peace  of  mind  for  the  future. 

This  is  the  same  reliable  service  that  is  used  by 
thousands  of  the  leading  banks  for  the  investment  of 
their  funds. 

We  can  suggest  issues  specially  suited  to  your  own 
needs  and  purposes.  Back  of  every  transaction  with 
you  is  the  same  concern  for  the  safety  of  your  funds 
that  we  feel  for  the  safety  of  our  own. 

Come  and  talk  to  us  about  your  investment  prob¬ 
lems.  Let  us  send  you  “Men  and  Bonds,’  an  interest¬ 
ing  booklet  explaining  our  work;  this  and  our  latest 
Offering  Sheet  on  request  for  KM  I  18. 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 

A  National  Investment  Semvice  —  More  than  50  correspondent  offices  in 
the  leading  cities  connected  by  about  10,000  miles  of  private  wires. 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

and  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  with  it. 
Many  newspaper  artists  earning  $30.00 
to  $126.00  or  more  per  week  were 
trained  by  my  course  of  personal  in¬ 
dividual  lessons  by  mail.  PICTURE 
CHARTS  make  original  drawing  ea9y 
to  learn.  Send  sketch  of  Uncle  Sam 
with  6c  in^stamps  for_  sample  Picture 
Chart,  list  of  successful  students,  ex¬ 
amples  of  their  work  and  evidence  of 
what  YOU  can  accomplish. 

Please  state  your  age. 

The  LANDON  SCHOOL 

of  Cartooning  and  Illustrating 
1435  Schofield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CompleteConservatoiy 
Course  by  Mail 

Wonderful  home  study  music 
lessons  under  great  American 
and  European  teachers.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach  you. 
Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 

course  you  are  interested 

J  Voice, PublicSchool 
an  jo  or  Reed  Organ 
ind  we  will  send  FREE  CATALOG.  SEND  for  it  NOWi 
University  Extension  Conservatory,  6220.  Siegel-Myers  Building,  Chicago 


IMusic  Lessons 


I  UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS  | 

dorsed  by  Paderewski.  Mast 
Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplici 
Ann  Inctrnmonf  Writenaming  cours 
Aliy  insirumeni  inrPiano.Harmony, 
Music  .  Violin ,  Comet ,  Mandoli  n,  Gu  i  tar  ,Bj 


Hands 


Apply  a  few  drops  of  Hinds  Cream  and 
note  how  quickly  you  feel  its  soothing, 
healing  action.  Used  before  and  after 
exposure  it  keeps  the  skin  always  clear, 
healthy  and  comfortable. 

SAMPLES: — Be  sure  to  enclose  amount  required  but  do  NOT 
send  foreign  money  or  stamps.  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream 
2c.  Both  Cold  and  Disappearing  Cream  4c.  Talcum  2c.  T rial 
Cake  Soap  8c.  Sample  Face  Powder  2  c ;  trial  size  /  5  c. 

ATTRACTIVE  WEEK-END  BOX,  50c. 
postpaid.  Contains  6  articles  for  trial,  daintily  packaged  in  pink. 
Hinds  Cream  Toilet  Necessities  are  selling  throughout  the  world. 
Mailed  postpaid  in  U,  S.  A.,  from  laboratory  if  not  easily  obtainable. 

A.  S.  HINDS,  244  West  Street,  Portland,  Maine 
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AW  you  can  %tt practical  'resultful  train 
ine  in  Commercial  Art.  rl  he  Meyer  Both 
Company,  known  the  world  over  as  the  largest  U 
art  organization  in  the  lield,  is  training  students  y 
the  practiatl  way.  Meyer  Both  studies  are, based 
upon  19  years  of  most  successful  experience.  Hie 
Mever  Both  Company  pays  to  artists  in  its  employ 
hundreds  "f  thousands  or  dollars  «  year— among  thrm 
Mi-\er  Both  trained  artists  earning  $t»,000,  *8,000, 
$10,000  and  more  per  year.  You  constantly  see  Meyer 
Both  illustrations  in  the  leading  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  posters,  mail  order  catalogs  and  in  other  direct 
advertising  all  over  U.  S.  and  Canada.  This  training 
has  brought  success  to  some  artists  who  have  tailed 
to  muke  good  after  studying  elsewhere. 

The  Meyer  Both  College  teaches  you  the  fundament  als 
of  art,  and  more—  it  teaches  their  practical  application 
to  commercial  purposes.  Commercial  Art  is  Dollar  Ait 
-practical  art  for  practical  purposes.  When  you  take 
up  your  st  udies  in  the  Meyer  Both  College,  >ou  get  I  he 
benefits  of  active  contact  with  the  dominant  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  very  field  in  which  ym  are  seeking  success.  \\  ho 
else  could  teach  you  so  well  and  so  resultfully  ? 

The  demand  for  commercial  artists  is  greater  every 
year— the  shortage  today  is  acute.  It’s  a  highly  paid, 
intensely  interesting  profession.  The  opportunity  is 
equally  open  to  men  and  women. 

Meyer  Both  Company  conducts  its  school  in  its  own 
name  — positive  evidence  of  thoroughness  and  sin¬ 
cerity.  You  can  reap  the  benefit  of  its  practical  teach¬ 
ing  and  individual  instructions  without  disturbing 
your  present  occupation  by  our 


HOME  STUDY  METHOD 


Send  4  cents  for  our  special  bool 
TUNITY.”  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  information  regarding  Alt  in 
advertising  and  its  market.  It 
tells  in  pictures  and  figures  what 
Meyer  Both  artists  are  doing  and 
what  you  can  expect  to  do. 


YOUR  OIM‘OR- 


MEYER  BOTH  COLLEGE 
OF  COMMERCIAL  ART 


Address  Dept.  14 


N.  E.  Cor.  Michigan  Ave.  at 
20th  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PAYMENTS 


monthly  buys  outright  any  stock  or 
bond.  Purchaser  secures  all  dividends 
Odd  lots  our  specialty  Write  for  selected 
list  and  full  particulars  -  FREE 

CHARLES  E  VAN  RIPER 

Member  Consolidated  Stock  Exehong* 
50  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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Money  in  Poultry  fcs 

.C/mtKc0ur  Btock  Pay?  beA*‘ 
and  ijQUaDa  Thousands  of  prizes  at  big 
^hows.best  layers,  lowest  prices.all  vaneties 
Free  Book  tells  all  about  it.  Write  today. 

CRESCENT  POULTRY  FARM, Box  78.  OesMoines.la. 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PATENT  PROTECTION 

B«tore  diKlodng  jrouf  InvtnfTon  to  »nybfi«  tend  tor  blink  form  ‘'EVIDENCE  Of  CONCEf- 
T10N  "  to  6*  ngntd  *nd  wiineMtd  Porm  »nd  informuioa  c«nc«rmnf  p«t«nu  «re«. 

LANCASTER  &  ALLWINE 

Oriflrvtor,  ./  it*  Jtrm  "EmJ'nct  »/  C'nctpUon "  26$  Pursy  Buildim.  W**kUf  Um.D.C. 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


'Mother  Pins 
JierTaith 
to  Musterole 


An  hour’s  search  of  the  Bowery  obtained  this  amused  line-up— and 
they  scorned  the  photographer’s  offer  of  a  half  dollar  for  posing 


Exit  the  Down-and-Outs 


By  CLOTJDESLEY  JOHNS 


“^IMME  a  fifty-cent  room,”  said  the 


P  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 
Publishers 

George  1).  Buckley,  President;  Thos.  H.  Beck,  Vice 
President;  G.  J.  Kennedy,  Vice  President;  I.  H.  Rice. 
Vice  President;  A.  E.  Winger,  Treasurer;  A  B  Casey, 
Secretary,  416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  1., 
6  Henrietta  Street,  London.W'.C.' 


sends  Bungalow  Books 


Plan  FUTURE  HOMES  Now 
vith  ECONOMY  PLANS  of 
CALIFORNIA  STYLES 

—noted  for  comfort,  beauty  and 
adaptability  to  any  climate. 

*  “Representative  Cal.  Homes  ” 

50  Plans,  *.<7o0  to  *12,000 — $1. 

“The  New  Colonials” 

_  55  Plans.  *3000  to  *2o,000— *1. 

“West  Coast  Bungnlon*”  60  Plans,  *1800  to  *4500-*l. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  Send  $2.50  for  all  3  above  books  CDfC 
o~ri  hr.r»lr  rtf  75  Snecial  Plans,  also  Garage  folder  I  IXlaXa 


»  and  get  br.ok  of  75  Special  Plans,  also  Garage  folder 
EXTRA- “Little  Bungalows”  40  Plana,  *750  to  *3000—50  rts. 
Money  hack  if  not  satisfied 


E.  W.  STILLWELL  &  CO.,  Architects,  375  Calif.  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


ANY  BOOK 

IN  PRINT 


Delivered  at  your  door;  standard 
authors,  fine  editions,  new  hooks. 
ali  at  biggest  savings.  Be  sure  to 
send  postcard  for  Clarkson’s  catalog 
rnrij  Write  for  our  great  book  cat- 
l  t\LL  aiog.  This  catalog  is  a  short 
course  in  literature  anil  is  so  useil 
by  some  of  America's  leading  uni¬ 
versities  ;  300,000  book  lovers  buy 
from  It.  Free  if  you  write  now. 


DAVID  B.  CLARKSON  Mer 

23?  CLARKSON  BUILDING,  CHICAGO.  ILLS. 


_ _ _ ^ 

hobo,  slouching  forward  over  the 
lodging-house  desk. 

“Sorry,  they’re  all  gone,”  answered 
the  clerk. 

“Gone?  Out  o’  luck  again.  Gimme 
a  thirty-center,  then.” 

“They’re  all  taken  too;  been  taken 
since  seven  o’clock.  We’ve  only  got  a 
couple  of  twenty-centers  left.  It’s 
eight  o’clock  now,  you  see,  and  the 
best  ones  are  all  taken  by  the  early 
comers,”  explained  the  clerk. 

I  did  see.  I  was  the  hobo.  Sudden 
enlightenment  came  upon  me,  and  I 
nearly  called  off  my  adventure  right 
there,  with  my  purpose  practically  ac¬ 
complished.  For  it  happened  that  I 
had  been  filled  with  a  desire  to  find 
out  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the 
statement  that  the  “bum,”  as  we  knew 
him  several  years  ago,  has  almost 
passed  out.  So  I  had  grown  a  scraggy 
beard,  put  a  few  artistic  touches  on 
my  shabbiest  clothes,  said  good-by  for 
a  few  days  to  my  friends,  and,  with  a 
few  dollars  in  my  pocket  and  a  hard- 
luck  story  on  my  lips,  had  sauntered 
over  to  New  York’s  Bowery  to  find  out. 

The  above  conversation  had  nearly 
answered  all  my  questions  at  once.  I 
had  lounged  into  the  Salvation  Army’s 
Memorial  Hotel  at  225  Bowery,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  suite  de  luxe  for  the 
night,  only  to  find  that  the  plutocrats 
of  trampland  had  been  there  before  me 
and  had  taken  all  the  best  quarters. 
Half  a  dollar  gets  you  the  best  room 
in  this  hotel.  Prosperity,  like  other 
things,  is  relative. 

The  observations  of  those  three  days 
and  nights  in  the  streets  have  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  pauper  class  to-day 
has  been  nearly  depopulated  by  the 
lure  of  high  wages  and  short  hours. 
The  influence  of  the  general  prosperity 
has  reached  the  men  farthest  from  its 
source;  while  work  is  so  plentiful  and 
wages  are  so  generous,  it  is  just  about 
as  easy  for  a  man  to  work  as  to  go 
hungry.  ,  , 

Of  the  two  thousand  men  I  saw  and 
the  thirty  or  forty  I  talked  with  during 
my  three  days  and  nights  there,  all  of 
them  appeared  to  be  workers,  manual 
laborers,  with  the  exception  of  two  in¬ 
tellectuals  who  were  very  busy  preach¬ 
ing  the  doctrines  of  Russian  freedom. 
Practically  none  of  the  men  seemed 
sunk  in  that  state  of  mental  inertia 
which  makes  a  man  accept  a  miserable 
existence  at  the  hands  of  charity  rather 
than  win  a  better  existence  with  his 
own  hands.  More  than  half  the  men 
were  past  middle  age;  and  the  majority 
of  those  had  seen  more  bitter  than  bet¬ 
ter  days,  in  the  times  when  conditions 
for  the  butterfly  laborer  were  far  more 
harsh  than  they  are  to-day. 

What  they  talk  about  and  the  way 
they  talk  about  it  are  the  best  reflec¬ 
tors  of  their  economic  condition.  In  the 
hotel’s  hall  at  night,  profiteering  came 
in  for  its  share  of  discussion,  but  it 
was  regretful  discussion,  not  angry. 
“Beef  and,”  that  used  to  be  a  nickel, 
has  gone  up  to  fifteen,  and,  in  the  swell 
places,  twenty  cents.  A  good  smooth 
shave,  a  newspaper,  and  a  piece  of 


gum,  a  combination  that  fills  the  .needs 
of  the  inner  and  the  outer  man,  could 
once  be  had  for  five  cents.  Now,  twice 
the  sum  would  only  pay  the  barber. 
The  men  waxed  eloquently  sorrowful 
on  these  matters.  And  when  a  traveled 
guest  spoke  of  the  price  of  coffee  and 
pie  in  Boston  in  prewar  days,  he  pre¬ 
cipitated  an  argument  that  entirely 
discouraged  the  attempted  oratory  ol 
the  Bolshevik  gentleman. 


Up — or  Down? 


In  days  gone  by,  mother 
mixed  a  mustard  plaster 
when  father  had  bronchitis 
or  brother  had  the  croup, 
but  nowshe  usesMusterole. 
It  is  better  than  a  mustard 
plaster. 

She  just  rubs  it  on  the 
congested  spot.  Instantly 
a  peculiar  penetrating  heat 
begins  its  work  of  healing 
— and  without  fuss,  or  muss 
or  blister. 

Musterole  relieves  without  dis¬ 
comfort. 


BUT,  on  the  other  hand,  few  if  any 
of  these  men  were  permanently  em¬ 
ployed.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  work¬ 
ers,  yes,  but  to  a  certain  extent  dis¬ 
couraged  workers,  set  back  for  the 
time  being  by  disappointment,  defeat, 
weakness,  or  others  of  the  ills  that  dog 
the  steps  of  mankind’s  poverty-stricken 
fringe.  Some  of  them  were  veritable 
connoisseurs  in  jobs,  flitting  from  work 
to  work  with  dainty  fastidiousness. 
Yet  the  significant  point  is  that  most 
of  them  would  take  any  kind  of  tem¬ 
porary  labor  rather  than  sink  into  the 
pauper  class.  They  are  working  more 
hours  and  making  more  per  hour  than 
they  did  a  few  years  ago.  The  high 
cost  of  living  has  not,  in  this  case,  gone 
as  high  as  it  has  for  men  accustomed 
to  higher  standards  of  living. 

The  accommodations  the  men  get  at 
the  lodging  house  are  interesting.  The 
cheaper  rooms  are  five-sided  boxes, 
open  at  the  top,  but  covered  with  a 
strong  wire  grating  as  a  first  aid  to 
the  honesty  of  one’s  neighbors.  The 
open  top  of  the  box  is  three  feet  below 
the  ceiling.  You  enter  through  a  door 
at  one  side  of  the  room,  and  stand  on 
the  tenth  of  the  floor  space  that  is  not 
occupied  by  the  three-foot  cot,  the 
chair,  and  the  tiny  locker. 

Every  half  hour  from  five  to  seven 
in  the  morning  a  healthy-voiced  indi¬ 
vidual  goes  the  rounds  of  the  floors, 
hammering  on  all  the  doors  and  rout¬ 
ing  the  sleepy  men  out  for  work.  It 
is  a  process  of  gradual  elimination; 
everyone  is  waked  up  each  time,  and 
those  who  have  to  get  up  do  so.  The 
rest  go  back  to  sleep  and  wait  their 
turn. 

This  hotel  is  far  superior  to  the  dis¬ 
reputable  lodging  house  whose  sign. 
“Rooms,  25  cents  a  night,”  is  known  to 
all  travelers  on  the  Third  Avenue  ele¬ 
vated.  The  cleanliness  and  neatness  of 
the  place  are  a  prop  to  a  man’s  self- 
respect.  The  establishment,  of  course, 
is  supported  by  the  public  and  must 
continue  to  be  so. 

They  are  pretty  well  off  now,  these 
men;  prosperity  that  has  not  been  of 
our  making  has  lifted  them  out  of  the 
harshest  depths  of  misery  and  has 
brought  them  to  something  more 
closely  approaching  a  comfortable  ex¬ 
istence.  But  prosperity  will  not  al¬ 
ways  be  with  us.  The  end  of  booming 
business  and  high  wages  is  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  possibly  far,  possibly  just  oyer 
the  edge  of  to-morrow.  What  is  going 
to  happen  to  the  hobo  when  hard  times 
come  again  ?  Which  way  will  he  go  in 
the  economic  scale,  up — or  down? 


The  clean  white  ointment  set9 
your  skin  a-tingle.  First,  you  feel 
a  glowing  warmth,  then  a  pleas¬ 
ant  lasting  coolness,  but  way 
down  underneath  the  coolness, 
old  Nature  is  using  that  peculiar 
heat  to  disperse  congestion  and 
send  the  pain  away. 

Made  of  oil  of  mustard  and  a 
few  home  simples,  Musterole  is 
uncommonly  effective  in  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  family’s  little  ills.  It 
takes  the  ache  out  of  grandfather’s 
back.  It  soothes  sister’s  headache. 
It  helps  mother’s  neuralgia. 

Mother  pins  her  faith  to  it  as  a 
real  “first  aid.” 


She  is  never  without  a  jar  of 
Musterole  in  the  house. 


Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend  it. 
30c  and  60c  jars;  hospital  size  *2.50. 

The  Musterole  Co. ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


iWhere  Do 


We  are  going  to  put  a  distributor  in  every  town  in 
the  United  States.  Be  the  man  in  your  t*™10*;*  •. 
We  teach  you  how  to  build  a  permanent,  substantial 
business.  Write  for  details  now.  - 


NU-EX  FIRE  APPLIANCE  CO. 
509  Buttles  Ave.  Columbus,  Ohio 


GET  A  FARM  HOME 


you  independent.  Stock,  poultry,  general  farming.  *15  to  *35 
per  A.  Small  down  payment.  Easy  monthly  terms.  Book  free. 

SWICART  LAND  CO.  R1245  First  Nat'l  Bk.  Bills.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


1NSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Auto  Tires.  Doable  mileage,  prevent  blow¬ 
outs  and  punctures.  Easily  appbed  in  any  tire. 
Thousands  sold.  Details  free.  A«enta  wanted. 
Amer. Accessories  Go., Dcpt.72, Cincinnati 


Every  one  now  appreciates  the  need  of  accident 
und  sickness  insurance.  You  can  make  Big  Money 
_u  your  spare  time  selling  our  policy.  Pays  $5000 
death  and  $25  weekly  benefit.  Premium  *10  yearly.  Steady  iu- 
come  trom  renewals.  Insurance  Co.,  Dept.  D6,  Newark,  N.  J. 


AGENTS  « 


IMA/tMTHDC  desiring  to  secure  patents  should  send  for 
Ill  V  til  1  UKO  our  free  Guide  Book  “How  to  Get  Your 


Patent.”  Randolph  &  Co.,  Dept.  156,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dialogs,  Monologs 
Musical  Readings 
Drills,  Pageants 
Catalog  Free.  T.  S 


PLAYS 


Vaudeville  Acts. 
How  to  Stage  a  Play  1 

_ _ Make-up  Goods 

DENISON  &  CO.  Dept-  44  CHICAGO 


ROUGH  ON  R4|C 


I 


A  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  bul-  f 
letin  says:  “The  best  bait  usually  is  food  of  a  ; 
kind  that  the  rats  and  mice  do  not  get  in  the  ; 
vicinity.  The  bait  should  be  kept  fresh  and  at¬ 
tractive  and  the  kind  changed  when  necessary.” 
“Rough  On  Rats”  mixes  with  any  food.  It  rids 
premises  of  pests  —  quickly,  thoroughly,  cheaply. 
Get  it  at  drug  and  general  stores.  ‘Ending  Rats 
and  Mice” 


,  our  booklet,  sent  free;  WFUTE 
E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

. . .  xfjztd 
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World’s  First  Prize  for  best 


course 

— „  - 1  you  can 

Am  placing  many  of  my 
□  mercial  colleges  at  hipn 
le  a  better  penman,  write 
one  of  my  Favorite  Pens 


Five  of  t>T?  Finest 

VEGETABLES 


We  will  mail 
A  Ui  JL  one  packet 
each  of  the  following  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds:  Corn,  Golden 
Bantam;  Beet,  Black  Red 
Ball;  Lettuce,  Wayahead; 
Radish,  Scarlet  Buttcm; 
Bean,  Stringless  Green  Pod . 


Ships  That  Have 
No  Ports 


Continued  from  page  24 


If  purchased  separately 
the  above  would  cost  55c; 
they  will  be  sent  with  the 
Burpee  le.'flet. “Suggestions 
on  Seed  Sowing,*'  for  25c. 


.  ee's  Annual 

1 he  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog  will  be 
iled  to  you  free  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

i  Growers  Philadelphia 


Do  You  Like 
To  Use  Tools? 


Turn  This  Valuable  Talent 
Into  Earning  Power — Now 


There  is  an  urgent  demand  at 
good  salaries  for  men  who  have 
a  natural  liking  for  mechanical 
work.  We  have  more  calls  than 
we  can  fill.  Hundreds  of  begin- 
rs  are  in  three  months’  time  earning  from  $35  to 
a  a  week.  You  can  earn  while  you  learn, 
ichanical  Dentistry  is  a  pleasant  and  dignified 
session— only  ordinary  education  required;  very 
de  book  study— just  practical  work.  No  charge 
'  equipment.  Write  for  free  catalog  No.  ha. 


3  O  D  E  E  MEHcHAHLrcAT DENTISTRY 


:W  YORK 
W.WS1 


PHILADELPHIA 
15  t2Jahd  Walnut  Sts. 


BROOKLYN 
l5Flatbush  Ave 


e  an  expert  penman 
ta  as  instructors  in 
s.  If  you  wish  to  becon 
will  send  you  FREE 
Rausi 


:opy  of  the  Ransomeriau  vwxum.  »»me  wuity.  ^  ^ 

.Ransom,  50 1  Essex Bldg.,Kansa8City,Mo. 


FLORIDA-i 


utland  Park  in  Florida’s  lake  jeweled  high- 
is  will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  who.  wheth- 
idshing  land  or  an  orange  grove,  desires  the 
t.  Write  for  book  of  actual  photographs  and 
n  how  you  can  own  your  own  grove  on  easy 
ments.  BO  \RD  OF  TRADE.  284  Trade 
:nue.  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


[  Wry  Book  ££!*  2*in5*l!k*u«cw,r^ 


—  V  —  — ueauutui  pictures, 

hatching,  rearing,  feeding  and  disease  information. 
Describes  busy  Poultry  Farm  handling  63  pure  bred 
varieties  and  BABY  CHICKS.  Tells  how  to  choose 
fowls,  egg9,  incubators,  sprouters.  Mailed  for  10  cents. 

Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  32,  Clarlnda.lowa 


SH — Send  By  Mail  Any  Discarded  Jewelry, 

broken,  Diamonds,  Watches,  old  gold,  silver,  platiuum,  magneto 
talse  teeth  in  any  shape.  We  send  cash  at  once  and  hold  vour 
"  days.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  expense  if  our  offer  is  un- 
tory.  New  catalog  of  Bargains  in  new  jewelry  sent  free. 

T  REFINING  CO.,  EsI.  1899,  B-432  Wood  St,  Piltsburgh.  Pa. 


olo  and  Tractor  Mechanic 

iarn  $100  to  $400  a  Month 


oung  man,  are  you 
lechanically  inclined? 
ometothe  Sweeney 
chool.  Learn  to  be 
it  expert.  I  teach 
itn  tools  not  books, 
o  the  work  yourself. 
iat  s  the  secret  of  the 


WEENEY  SYSTEM 

F  practical  training  by  which  6,000 
Udiera  were  trained  for  U.  S.  Gov-  • 

•nmcpt  and  over  20.000  expert 
lechamcs.  Le  -»  in  a  few  weeks;  no  previous 
cpenence  necdfesary. 

'  R  F  P  today  for  illustrated  free  catalog 

showing  hundreds  of  pictures  men 
orkmg  m  new  Million  Dollar  Trade  School. 


& LEARN 


hazards.  The  hazards  of  a  course 
mean  only  a  challenge  and  tight,  hard 
playing  to  the  man  with  a  golf  stick, 
but  to  the  man  in  an  airplane  they 
mean  the  hazard  of  disaster.  Most  of 
the  business  men  of  America  who  have 
tried  to  settle  the  question  of  a  local 
landing  field  by  getting  their  country 
club  to  open  its  links  to  flyers  have  been 
kind  and  well-meaning  and,  in  a  way, 
farsighted,  but  they  have  not  solved 
the  problem  of  how  to  place  their  home 
town  on  the  American  air  map. 

Thirty-eight  American  cities  and 
towns  have  tried  to  find  a  proper  land¬ 
ing  field  on  the  local  race  track.  Nine 
of  these  are  half-mile  tracks,  with  room 
enough  for  an  unlucky  flyer  to  alight, 
but  not  room  enough  to  start  again, 
unless  a  high  wind  and  perfect  condi¬ 
tions  happen  to  be  his  fortune. 

Sixteen  fair  grounds  are  on  the  list. 
The  flyer  in  the  air,  looking  over  the 
list,  finds  that  not  one  of  these  fair 
grounds  is  marged  as  “good”  oi  “safe.” 
The  one  glum  word  “emergency”  is 
used  on  his  list  to  describe  every  one 
of  them. 

Two  baseball  grounds  are  on  the  list. 
One  of  them  in  a  Far  Western  town 
makes  an  ideal  flying  field  on  days  when 
there  is  no  game;  it  is  a  third  of  a 
mile  square.  The  other,  in  the  Middle 
West,  is  800  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide 
— far  too  small  for  a  landing  or  a  start 
unless  the  wind  is  coming  from  exactly 
the  right  direction. 

Two  polo  fields,  one  in  the  East  and 
the  other  in  the  Middle  West,  will  make 
fair  flying  fields  when  local  pride  and 
farsightedness  provide  proper  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  man  in  the  sky,  scanning  the  offi¬ 
cial  list  of  landing  places,  finds  that,  in 
two  towns  in  Illinois,  he  may  come 
down  at  the  county  poor  farm.  In  an¬ 
other  Illinois  town  he  is  officially  au¬ 
thorized  to  alight,  if  necessary,  at  the 
Soldiers’  Home.  A  Michigan  town, 
bearing  a  name  often  uttered  in  jest  by 
comedians  in  Detroit  and  other  great 
cities  in  Michigan,  has  the  asylum  for 
the  insane  listed  as  a  flying  field.  Still 
another  town  in  Michigan  is  marked 
down  in  Washington  as  having  opened 
its  cemetery  to  flying  men.  Two  Ne¬ 
vada  towns  make  use  of  a  near-by  lake 
bed,  now  dry,  and  one  of  these  strange 
flying  fields  is  marked  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  records  as  “good.” 
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THE  TOP  OF  THE  WORLD 


Coax  the  Flyers 


THE  poet  who  told  of  the  calf  that 
wandered,  windingly,  through  a  field 
and  made  a  path  which  later  was  deep¬ 
ened  by  other  calves  and  cows,  and 
which  in  time  came  to  be  a  winding 
road  and,  later,  a  narrow,  twisting  city 
street,  told  the  truth  about  a  lazy,  go- 
as-you-please  era  of  human  history. 
Shall  we  lay  out  our  air  roads  in  this 
same  whimsical  manner?  Shall  the 
flyers  of  the  future,  the  transcontinen¬ 
tal  mail  and  commerce  carriers,  plan 
their  routes  in  accordance  with  the  fly¬ 
ing  fields  they  find  laid  out  for  them, 
hit  or  miss? 

Almost  any  American  city  can  coax 
the  flyers  to  come  its  way  by  offering 
good,  strong,  and,  withal,  inexpensive 
“bird  houses”  and  a  wide,  safe  flying 
field. 

A  dozen  years  from  now,  when  excel¬ 
lent  and  fully  equipped  flying  fields  will 
be  found  all  over  America,  and  when 
air  traffic  will  have  shaped  its  course, 
in  part,  along  the  route  laid  out  by  en¬ 
terprising  cities  which  were  leaders  in 
the  establishment  of  municipal  flying 
fields,  the  list  that  I  have  described, 
with  its  mention  of  “Si  Jones’s  Field,” 
or  “a  cotton  patch  two  miles  east  of 
town,”  or  “Swenson’s  Farm,”  will  be 
an  interesting  relic  of  aviation’s  his¬ 
tory. 

Just  now,  though,  it  is  a  thorough  but 
pitiful  disclosure  of  the  slowness  of 
American  cities  to  enroll  themselves  on 

America’s  air  map 
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In  Chase  Drednaut  you  will  find  a  world-standard  top  fabric  of  high  quality  in 
every  detail— weather  proof— tough  and  most  essential,  of  good  appearance. 
Fit  a  new  top  of  “Drednaut”  on  that  car  of  yours— note  how  it  “peps”  it 
up.  if  you  are  purchasing  a  new  car  you  will  have  no  regrets  if  you  soecify 
ase  Drednaut.  Ask  your  Dealer  or  repair  man. 

C.  CHASE  &  CO.  3) 

Leaders  in  Manufacturing  Since  1847 


BOSTON  NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


DETROIT 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


History  that  is  concise  and  interesting,  telling  the  deep-down,  behind-the-scenes  stories  of  nationi 


Lodge  History  of  Nations 


Write  for  booklet  describing  this  wonderful  set  of  Histories 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY,  416  WEST  13TH  ST..  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


SW1B2IIIIIS 


Sales  Agents 


-  wanted  in  every  count v  to  give 

all  or  spare  time.  Positions  worth  $750  to  $l,6oO  yearly.  We  train 
the  inexperienced.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  40  liar  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


DATEMTC  Writeforfree  Illustrated  Book  and  “Evidenceof 
T  1  IjPI  |  ^  Conception  Blank”.  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  for  free  opinion  as  to  its  pateutable 
nature.  Highest  References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
terms.  VICTOR  J.  KV  AN  >  &  CO.,  631  Ninth,  Washington,  O.  C. 


Greatly  benefited  or  en-^y 
tirely  cured  by  the  Philo 
Method. 

The  40,000  cases  suc- 
treated  in  our 
experience  of  more  than 
18  years  is  absolute  proof 
of  this  statement. 

No  matter  how  serious  your 
deformity,  no  matter  what  treat- 

— — — - -ments you  have  tried,  think  of 

the  thousands  of  sufferers  tin's  method  has 

Phiin??  Prove  the  value 

of  the  Philo  Burt  Method  in  your  own  case. 


The  Philo  Burt  Appliance 
on  30  Days’  Trial 


Since  you  run  no  risk  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  ac¬ 
cept  our  offer  at  once. 

The  photographs  here  show  how 
light,  cool,  elastic  and  easily  ad¬ 
justable  the  Philo  Burt  Appliance  is— 
how  different  from  the  old  tor¬ 
turing  plaster,  leather  or  steel 
jackets.  To  weakened  or  de¬ 
formed  spines  it  brings  almost 
immediate  relief  even  in  themosf 
serious  cases.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  price  is  within 
reach  of  all. 

Send  for  our  Free  Book 
today  and  describe  the  nature 
and  condition  of  your  trouble 
as  fully  as  possible  so  we  can 
give  you  definite  information. 


PHILO  BURT  CO. 

401J  Odd  Fellows  Bldg.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y 


“Hegetsabout  aswell  as  any  of  the 
boys,”  says  father  in  letter  below. 

John  Bauguss  was  11  years  old 
when  brought  to  the  McLain  San¬ 
itarium.  Although  deformity  was 
extreme,  result  shown  by  photos 
was  accomplished  in  8  months.  No 
Plaster  Paris  casts  were  used 
Father  writes:' 

My  ton  John  was  horn  with  clubfeet .  1  tried  other 
doctors  but  without  success.  Being  advised  to  take 

t0  ike  L.  C.  McLain  Orthopedic 
r  Sanitarium,  which  1  did.  After  being  treated 

v  "  a  few  months  hit  feet  are  perfectly  straight. 

v  Jur  He  gets  about  as  well  as  any  of  the  other  boys. 

G.  M.  Bauguss .  Mooringsport.  La. 
For  further  details  write  Mr. 
Bauguss  or  the  Sanitarium. 

For  Crippled  Children 

The  McLain  Sanitarium  is  a 
thoroughly  equipped  private 
institut  ion  devoted  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  the  treatment  of  Club 
Feet,  Infantile  Paralysis,  Spi¬ 
nal  Disease  and  Deformities, 
Wry  Neck,  Hip  Disease,  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  joints,  especially 
as  found  in  children  and  young 
adults.  Our  book,  “Deformities 
and  Paralysis”  also  “Book  of 
fc  -  j  References”  sent  free. 

A  V  The  L.  C.  McLain  Orthopedic  Sanitarium 
\A  eje  857  Aubert  Ave.,  ::  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Collier’s,  The  National  -Wee! 


SELECTED  for  plump  excellence  of  texture, 
evenness  of  fat  and  lean,  smoothness  of  skin, 
these  choicest  pork  sides  are  specially  trimmed, 
and  given  our  patient,  exact  curing  and  smoking. 


I  IKE  all  Wilson  products,  Wilson’s  Certified 
Bacon  is  selected,  handled  and  prepared 
with  the  same  respect  your  own  mother  shows 
toward  anything  she  prepared  especially  for  you. 


The  quality  of  the  bacon  is  enhanced  by  the  appe¬ 
tizing,  mildly-sweet  flavor  which  is  thus  imparted 
to  it.  Tell  your  dealer  you  want  Wilson’s  Certi¬ 
fied  Bacon;  if  he  hasn’t  it  ask  him  to  get  it  for 
you,  we  can  stock  him  promptly. 


“ Wilson’s  Meat  Cookery”— Out  authoritative 
book  on  the  economical  buying  and  cooking  oi 
meats  mailed  free  on  request.  Write  us  a  postal 
for  it.  Address  Wilson  &  Co.,  Dept.  254,  41st 
Street  and  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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at  last,  is  a  real  beverage _ 

a  healthful,  nourishing,  satisfy- 

•  j  Y\g  drink  to  serve  either  hot  or 
iced  cold.  You  do  not  feel  that  you  are 
depriving  yourself  of  something  else 
you  like,  or  punishing  yourself  when 
you  drink  Drinket. 

It  is  not  a  “substitute”  or  an  imita¬ 
tion— no  beany,  wishy-washy,  scorched- 
tasting  subterfuge.  Drinket  is  a  full- 
fiavored,  full-bodied,  full-rounded, 
gratifying,  rich-tasting  drink  that  you 

table lad  t0  SerVe  t0  anybody  at  y°ur 

Drinket  is  different.  It  is  derived  entirely 
from  grains.  It  contains  no  artificial 
flavoring  whatsoever.  The  fine,  grati¬ 
fying  full-flavor  of  Drinket  is  secured 
by  our  method,  which  brings  out  for 
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you  the  sweetness  and  goodness  th 
Nature  hides  in  the  grains.  Drink 
actually  benefits  you. 

It  contains  the  mineral  salts  Natu 
stores  in  the  grains,  and  these  miner 
salts  help  to  build  up  the  body,  as  w< 
as  to  supply  strength  and  repleni: 
worn-out  and  fatigued  nerve  cells. 

A  cup  of  Drinket  is  made  in  a  twinklin; 
right  at  the  table.  A  teaspoonful  in  yoi 
cup,  fill  with  boiling  water,  add  creai 
and  sugar  if  desired.  Stir  it,  then  enjo 
it.  You  L  find  its  flavor  more  appealin 
every  time.  The  children  may  hav 
Drinket,  too.  It  is  derived  solely  fror 
grains  and  contains  their  healthful,  nour 
ishmg,  body-building  elements.  It  can 
not  interfere  with  normal  sleep  or  dis 
turb  the  digestion.  It  is  very  economical 
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While  ray  father’s  sermon  was  in  progress,  the  quaint  old  gentleman  next  me  apparently  went  sound  asleep. 
At  luncheon  I  learned  he  was  Horace  Greeley — and  he  had  heard  every  word  ! 


THINGS  SEEN 

By  MELVILLE  E.  STONE 

ILLUSTRATED  K  V  PETER  NEWELL 

“1  hold  the  profession  of  journalism  to  he  one  of  the  highest,  writes 
Mr.  Stone  in  this,  his  opening  chapter.  “An  editor  comes  into  some¬ 
what  close  touch  with  many  great  men  and  is  able  to  pry  into  the  wliys 
and  wherefores  of  many  enterprises.  And  so,  having  passed  man  s 
allotment  of  threescore  and  ten,  I  am  to  tell  a  newspaper  man  s  tale. 


IT  seems  to  me  that  no 
right-minded  person  can 
enjoy  much  the  business 
of  writing  of  himself, 
but  the  life  of  a  journalist  is 
spent  in  observing  and  re¬ 
cording  the  actions  of  other 
men,  usually  of  greater  men 
and  perhaps  more  interesting- 
men  than  himself,  and  the 
journalist  who  writes  of  his 
own  life  and  of  the  things 
that  have  interested  him  in 
that  life  necessarily  paints  a  picture  of  the  period 
of  his  active  days  on  earth. 

De  Blowitz,  the  famous  correspondent  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  “Times,”  who  played  in  his  days  a  greater  part 
in  the  world’s  affairs  than  most  statesmen  of  the 
time,  wrote  his  memoirs  and  directed  their  publica¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  that  “it  was  unjust  that  the  jour¬ 
nalist,  unlike  other  writers,  left  nothing  behind  him 
as  a  lasting  testimonial  of  his  efforts,  his  work,  and 
his  success.”  The  dignity  of  the  editorial  office  jus¬ 
tifies  a  moive  prominent  record  than  most  editors 
have' left  behind  them.  Bonaparte  said  of  govern¬ 
ments  that  power  was  founded  upon  public  opinion, 
and  this  maxim  was  never  more  true  than  in  our 
own  country.  I  hold  the  profession  of  journalism 
to  be  one  of  the  highest.  In  none  should  the  indi¬ 
vidual  feel  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  to  his 
public,  and  in  no  other  calling  is  there  a  larger  field 
of  opportunity  for  public  service. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  say  that  even  as  a 
rule  editors  are  exceedingly  profound,  or  that  they 


are  exceptionally  brilliant  intellectually.  The  aver 
age  and  perhaps  the  best  journalistic  mind  is  not 
consecutive,  but  rather  likely  to  be  discursive. 
Wherefore,  it  may  not  be  said  that  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  is  the  best  reading,  nor  that  the  education  de¬ 
rived  from  the  newspaper  is  the  best  education,  not , 
above  all,  that  the  newspaper  should  supplant  the 
school.  Newspaper  reading  tends  to  superficiality, 
and  the  American  citizen  is  superficial.  As  T.  P- 
O'Connor  once  said  when  1  asked  him  for  a  final 
judgment  upon  our  people:  “They  are  the  best  half- 
educated  lot  in  the  world.”  Newspaper  reading  is 
a  mania  with  us. 

By  reason  of  his  power  and  his  opportunities,  an 
editor  comes  into  somewhat  close  touch  with  many 
great  men  and  is  able  to  pry  into  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  many  “enterprises  of  great  pith  and 
moment.”  And  in  some  degree  the  work  has  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  permanent  value.  Out  of  its  abstract  and 
brief  chronicle  of  the  day  is  created  a  reservoir  of 
fact  from  which  the  wise  historian  might  best  draw 


his  interpretations  and  de¬ 
ductions,  if  he  would. 

Herbert  Spencer,  in  his 
woi-k  on  “The  Philosophy  of 
Style,”  calls  attention  to  a 
common  weakness  on  the  part 
of  those  who  write  our  his¬ 
tories.  He  says:  “A  modern 
newspaper  statement,  though 
probably  true,  if  quoted  as 
testimony,  would  be  laughed 
at,  but  the  letter  of  a  court 
gossip,  written  some  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  is  thought  good  historical  evidence.” 

And  so,  having  passed  man’s  allotment  of  three¬ 
score  and  ten,  I  am  to  tell  a  newspaper  man’s  tale. 

The  “Immortal  Ordinance” 

I  WAS  born  at  Hudson,  nine  miles  north  of 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  on  August  22,  1848.  It  was 
an  interesting  year.  If  the  period  of  one’s 
nativity  has  anything  to  do  with  his  career,  it  was 
a  good  year  for  a  journalist  to  be  born  in.  All 
Europe  was  ablaze  with  revolutionary  fires.  Louis- 
Philippe  was  dethroned  in  Paris;  Louis  abdicated  in 
Bavaria;  Ferdinand  of  Austria  under  compulsion 
handed  over  his  scepter  to  his  son  Francis  Joseph, 
whose  long  reign  ended  in  death  at  the  moment  of 
the  complete  debacle  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em¬ 
pire.  There  were  revolutionary  uprisings  in  all  the 
German  states,  in  Hungary,  and  in  Italy.  Great 
Britain  was  not  free,  for  the  year  saw  the  break  of 
the  Chartist  outbreak  in  England  and  the  Smith 
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Pope’s  Geography  Makes  History 


“He  said  it  served  Lincoln  right !”  There  was  no  arrest 

eral  Grant,  the  prevision  of  Judge  Pope  seems 
d  ra  matic 

My  father  was  a  New  Yorker  by  birth,  an  itinerant 
Methodist  minister  by  profession.  My  mother,  whom 
he  met  as  a  student  in  Knox  College  at  Galesburg,  was 
an  Irish  girl,  born  at  Cavan  in  northern  Ireland. 

In  many  ways  my  family  has  been  allied  with 
journalism — one  cousin  marrying  Albert  Brisbane, 
one  of  the  wonderful  galaxy  of  literary  men  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Brook  Farm  experiment  and  father 
of  Arthur  Brisbane,  the  brilliant  journalist  of  to¬ 
day,  while  from  another  branch  was  descended  Mrs. 
Emily  Crawford,  for  many  years  a  most  distin¬ 
guished  Paris  newspaper  correspondent  and  the  wife 
of  Robert  M.  Crawford,  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
London  “Daily  News.”  The  blood  in  my  veins  is 
mingled,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  With  a  some¬ 
what  similar  ancestry,  some  years  ago,  Baron  Speck 
von  Sternburg*  who  was  ambassador  of  Germany  to 
the  United  States  prior  to  the  recent  war,  boasted 
himself  an  American.  I  was  present  at  a  banquet 
in  Berlin  one  night  when,  responding  to  a  personal 
toast,  he  rose  and  said:  “My  father  was  German, 
my  mother  was  Scotch,  and  I  was  born  in  England; 
that  makes  me  an  American.”  The  baron’s  conclu¬ 
sion  was,  received  with  more  enthusiasm  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  than  it  would  be  to-day. 


BUT  thirty  years  later  a  very  wise  man  repre¬ 
sented  this  part  of  the  country  as  a  delegate  from 
the  Territory  of  Illinois  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  one  Nathaniel  Pope,  and  he 
had  ideas  of  his  own.  In  January,  1818,  he  received 
a  petition  from  the  Legislature  of  his  Territory,  pray¬ 
ing  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  This 
petition  he  presented  to  Congress,  and  as  a  result  he 
was  instructed  to  prepare  and  report  a  bill  to  deal 
with  the  matter.  Disregarding  wholly  the  plan  of 
the  “immortal  ordinance,”  he  fixed  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  new  State  of  Illinois 
at  42°  30'  north  latitude,  some  forty 
miles  north  of  the  southern  bend  of 
Lake  Michigan.”  In  explanation  of 
this  change  he  argued  that  all  repub¬ 
lics  were  in  danger  of  dissolution.  In 
that  day  all  means  of  transportation 
were  by  water,  and  all  of  the  streams 
and  rivers  of  Illinois  below  the  paral¬ 
lel  of  the  “southern  bend  of  Lake 
Michigan”  flow  south.  Therefore 
said  Judge  Pope,  if  trouble  should 
arise  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  Illinois  would  become,  by  her 
commercial  interest,  joined  to  a  South¬ 
ern  confederacy  of  States.  But  if  Con¬ 
gress  went  forty  miles  farther  north, 
as  he  proposed,  for  a  northern  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  new  State,  they  would  cross 
a  watershed  and  join  to  the  State 
waters  which  flowed  into  the  Great 
Lakes  and  out  through  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  And  thus  Illinois  would  have 
an  interest  binding  her  to  the  northern 
as  well  as  the  southern  portion^of  the 
Union  and  could  never  consent  to  a 
dissolution  of  the  Republic. 

Upon  this  issue  Judge  Pope  won. 

When  one  remembers  that  in  the 
hour  in  which  a  division  of  the  Union 
ttempted,  this  State  furnished 
■itest  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Gen- 


lored  waistcoat,  gray  trousers,  tan  shoes— it  was  Elbert  Hubbard 


Poverty  Is  the  Best  Legacy 

THE  deprivations  of  the  preacher’s  life  were  fully 
shared  by  their  families.  The  hardships  endured 
by  my  sainted  mother  in  the  period  of  my  child¬ 
hood  are  indelibly  burned  into  my  memory.  With 
no  help  from  any  servant,  she,  like  Martha,  “was 
cumbered  about  much  serving,”  yet  found  time  to 
devote  herself  efficiently  to  the  peculiarly  burden¬ 
some  duties  incumbent  upon  a  minister’s  wife.  She 
made  and  mended  the  scanty  wardrobe  of  her  chil¬ 
dren,  cooked  her  meals,  scrubbed  her  floors,  enter¬ 
tained  visitors  —  of  whom  there  were  many  —  made 
pastoral  calls  when  necessary,  taught  in  the  Sunday 
school,  and  never  missed  a  prayer  or  class  meeting. 
She  was  a  generously  good  and  not  a  meanly  good 
Christian. 

And  we  boys!  The  lot  of  a  minister’s  son  is 
not  a  happy  one.  With  all  of  the  cares  imposed 
upon  the  parents,  close  attention  to  the  children  wras 
scarcely  possible.  Yet  there,  was  always  the  benign 
Christian  example  in  the  home  life  which  meant  so 
much.  I  never  knew  my  father  or  mother  to  do  an 
act  which  I  could  fairly  criticize.  In 
all  respects  and  in  every  relation  they 
led  upright,  godly  lives.  For  this  I 
must  ever  be  sensible  and  sincerely 
grateful.  Whatever  have  been  or  are 
my  delinquencies,  they  cannot  be 
charged  to  them.  I  knew  the  age-old 
jibes  concerning  preachers’  sons  and 
deacons’  daughters,  but  have  no  great 
concern  respecting  them.  It  is  true 
that  much,  and  much  too  much,  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  them.  They  are  constantly 
in  the  eye  of  the  members  of  the  con-  ( 
gregation,  and  little  allowance  is  made 
for  their  shortcomings.  Trivial  of¬ 
fenses  are  magnified,  and  they  are 
rarely  treated  with  real  justice.  Yet 
in  a  long  life  I  have  known  many 
preachers’  sons,  and  there  have  been 
very  few  “black  sheep”  among  them. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  t§n  they  have 
proved  to  be  high-minded,  honorable, 
and  respected  citizens. 

Moreover,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
legacy  of  poverty  left  me  was  a  price¬ 
less  one.  It  is  the  rich  man’s  son  and 
not  the  poor  man’s  who  deserves  pity. 
As  Emerson  so  well  said  in  his  essay  i 
on  Compensation:  “Whilst  he  sits  on 
the  cushion  of  advantages,  he  goes  to 
sleep.  When  a  man  is  pushed,  tor-  I 
mented,  defeated,  he  has  a  chance  to 


O’Brien  rebellion  in  Ireland.  Gari¬ 
baldi,  Kossuth,  Gladstone,  Disraeli  were 
achieving  many  things  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  stage,  and  a  long,  lanky,  and  some¬ 
what  uncouth  countryman  in  Illinois, 
one  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  serving  his 
first  term  in  our  Federal  Congress.  It 
was  in  that  year  that  peace  was  signed 
with  Mexico,  and  we  took  over  that 
southwestern  territory  which  has  ulti¬ 
mately  developed  into  the  great  and 
prosperous  States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma, 

New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  Gold  had 
just  been  discovered  in  California.  The 
flood  of  European  immigration  to  our 
country  had  suddenly  leaped  from  100,- 
000  souls  in  1842  to  300,000  in  1849.  It 
was  a  year  of  notable  mechanical  inven¬ 
tions.  McCormick’s  reaper,  Hoe’s  rotary 
printing  press,  and  Morse’s  telegraph 
were  given  to  the  world,  and  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  laying  some  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  in  1848,  the  year  of  my 
birth,  the  first  Associated  Press  was 
founded. 

It  was  the  moment  of  the  beginning 
of  the  struggle,  which  culminated  in  the 
war  between  our  States  and  the  over¬ 
throw  of  slavery.  The  section  of  the 
country  in  which  I  first  saw  the  light 
was  vitally  concerned  in  this  struggle. 

Illinois  was  what  the  materialists 
would  call  a  strategic  State.  There  is 
a  singularly  interesting  historical  note 
illustrative  of  this  fact.  Back  in  the 
days  before  the  formation  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  and  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  Colonial  Congress  adopted 
what  has  been  well  called  the  “immortal 
ordinance”  of  1787  for  the  governance  of  the  “North¬ 
west  Territory,”  i.  e.,  the  country  lying  west  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  fifth  article  of  this  ordinance  provided  that 
there  should  be  “formed  in  the  said  Territory  not 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  States,”  that  the 
most  western  State  should  have  its  northern 
boundary  at  a  line  drawn  east  and  west  through  the 
“southern  bend,  or  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,” 
or  should  extend  to  the  Canadian  frontier  at  Lake 
Superior.  This  meant  that  this  “northern  line” 
should  divide  Illinois  from  Wisconsin,  if  the  area 
involved  should  constitute  two  States  and  not  one. 


My  father’s  life  as  an  itinerant  min¬ 
ister  was  almost  that  of  a  gypsy.  Un¬ 
der  the  rules  of  his  denomination  he 
could  minister  over  one  charge  but  two 
years  and  more  often  was  limited  to 
one  year.  The  compensation  was  nec¬ 
essarily  beggarly;  it  was  missionary 
work.  With  little  more  than  a  horse 
and  saddlebags  containing  a  change  of 
clothing,  these  pioneer  evangelists  rode 
from  place  to  place,  pleaded  their  cause 
in  schoolhouses,  or  wherever  possible; 
were  housed  by  their  adhei’ents,  and 
thus,  obeying  the  divine  call  and  in¬ 
junction,  they  took  no  thought  for  the 
morrow.  They  uncomplainingly  en¬ 
dured  great  hardships,  and  when  they 
repeated  the  Lord’s  Prayer  their  peti¬ 
tion  for  their  daily  bread  was  by  no 
means  a  meaningless  appeal.  At  best 
their  hire  was  a  pittance  in  money, 
sometimes  supplemented  by  a  “donation 
party,”  at  which  they  received  a  curious 
collection  of  more  or  less  useless 
trumpery.  Now  and  then  there  was  a 
parsonage  to  live  in,  but  this  was  far 
from  being  assured.  Their  household 
belongings  were  scarcely  worth  moving 
from  place  to  place.  Frequently,  if  not 
indeed  as  a  rule,  the  preacher  was 
forced  to  add  to  his  meager  income  by 
something  in  the  way  of  an  avocation. 
At  one  time  my  father  manufactured 
and  sold  “Stone’s  Chinese  Liniment  for 
Man  and  Beast.”  At  another  he  took 
daguerreotypes.  At  still  another  he 
sold  lightning  rods.  None  of  these  ef¬ 
forts  was  thought  to  be  “infra  dig.”  The 
little  earned  by  these  outside  occupations 
was  all  too  small  to  be  the  subject  of  criticism.  They 
were  a  noble  band  of  God-fearing  and  God-serving 
men,  who  enjoyed  the  profound  respect  of  everyone. 
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•n  something;  he  has  been  put  on  his  wits,  on  his 
nhood ;  he  has  gained  facts;  learns  his  lgno- 
ce;  is  cured  of  the  insanity  of  conceit;  has  got 
ieration  and  real  skill.” 


“Fra  Elbertus 


UDSON,  my  native  village,  was  also  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Elbert  Hubbard,  famed  as  the  editor 
of  “The  Philistine.”  His  father  was  the  village 
tor  I  met  him  twice— first  at  Grand  Rapids  on 
evening  of  June  11,  1911,  when,  at  a  banquet,  we 
•e  both  to  speak.  The  “function”  took  place  in 
opera  house,  a  hall  over  a  department  store. 

>  speakers’  table  was  arranged  back  of  the  foot- 
its  on  the  stage,  and  the  other  diners  were  placed 
tables  on  the  floor  of  the  auditorium.  As  we  be- 
i  I  noted  the  absence  of  one  of  the  speakers.  Two 
three  courses  had  been  served,  when  I  saw  a 
iously  garbed  citizen  enter  the  front  door  and 
„e  stalking  through  the  crowd.  There  was  no 
staking  his  identity.  He  wore  an  ordinary  dress 
a  colored  waistcoat,  and  gray  trousers,  with 
shoes  and  a  flowing  black  tie,  such  as  Parisian 
titers  affect.  He  came  on  the  stage  and  stopped 
k  of  my  chair,  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 
eted  me  with:  “Hello,  Melville,  how  are  you? 
d  not  to  be  outdone,  I  replied  to  the  stranger: 
ad  to  see  you,  Fra  Elbertus.”  Later  in  the  eve- 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted, 
on  May  1,  1915,  as  I  was  leaving  the  Lusitania, 
ch  was  about  to  sail  on  her  final,  fatal  trip,  at 
foot  of  the  gangplank  I  encountered  Hubbard  and 
wife.  We  chatted  for  a  moment.  We  spoke  ot 
threatening  advertisement  in  the  morning  pa- 
s,  cautioning  people  against  taking  passage  on 
ship.  “Well,  if  they  sink  her,”  laughed  Hubbard, 
will  have  a  chance  some  day  tc  meet  the  Kaiser 
lell.”  And  with  that  we  parted,  at  this  our  second 
l  last  meeting.  As  is  well  known,  Hubbard  and 
wife  perished  when  the  ship  went  down. 

Another  curious  character  coming  irom  Hudson, 

1  now  perhaps  forgotten,  was  “Buffalo  Jones,”  a 
lint  Illinois  farmer  who,  accompanied  by  two  cow- 
re  went  out  to  East  Africa  and  captured  with  the 
iso  all  sorts  of  wild  animals — such  as  gave  fascina- 
n  to  the  stories  of  Winston  Churchill  and  Theodore 
osevelt.  On  his  invitation  I  heard  him  lecture  in 
rnegie  Hall  one  night.  He  had  taken  moving  pic- 
res  of  his  expedition,  and  the  audience  roared  with 
aghter  as  they  saw  him  take  an  untamed  lioness, 
ch  as  challenged  the  prowess  of  the  great  Nimrods. 
ill  her  by  the  tail  into  focus  for  the  camera,  and 


When 


itineranl  ministers  repeated  the 
bread  was  b\  no  means 


Lord's  Prayer  their  petition  for  daily 
a  meaningless  appeal 


cuff  her  about  as  if  she  were  a  lazy  cow.  He  seeme 
to  have  encountered  none  of  the  dangers,  nor  toJ?* 
experienced  any  of  the  thrilling  episodes  of  which 
we  had  read  so  much.  For  him  the  “desert  and  the 
vasty  wilds”  had  no  terrors;  rhinos,  hippos,  and  even 
swish-tail  lions,  were  simple  playthings.  His  sifaii 
was  little  more  than  his  two  cowboys,  a  few  natives, 
and  his  ropes. 


Memories  of  Mormonism  and  Slavery 


THE  first  home  I  really  remember  was  at  Nauvoo, 
a  little  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River 
established  and  made  famous  by  the  Mormons 
under  the  prophet  Joe  Smith.  Smith  had  secured  a 
city  charter,  which  made  him  not  merely  mayor  but 


practically  autocrat  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  He 
dominated  it  in  every  respect,  and  even  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  found  it  politic  to  seek  his 
political  aid.  At  one  time  he  announced  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States, 
but  even  this  did  not  satisfy  in  full  his  ambition,  and 
he  prepared  to  found  a  monarchy  with  himself  as 
king.  Of  course  he  overdid  it,  and  the  people  outside 
the  Mormon  faith  rose  in  wrath,  murdered  Smith 
and  his  brother,  and  drove  the  Mormons  away.  As 
a  child  I  played  in  the  ruins  of  the  Mormon  temple 
which  thev  had  built.  What  the  surviving  members 
of  the  faith  did  in  Salt  Lake  City  is  well  known. 

Nauvoo  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  was  in  a  Free  State  and  with  only  a  stream  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  Slave  ( Continued  on  page  35) 
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DIDJA  GETCHA  FEET  WET? 


Ole  Grow  &  Company  Start  Drilling  for  lie 


CHE  young  lawyer  glanced  up  from 
his  reading.  His  look  of  far¬ 
away  abstraction  gradually  grew 
into  rueful  interest  as  his  glance 
ited  upon  his  sleeves  at  the  elbows.  They  were  all 
t  threadbare.  With  a  frown  he  removed  his  coat 
d  examined  carefully  the  worn  spots  which  had 
tlined  his  shoulder  blades.  With  a  growing  con¬ 
ation  he  stood  up.  His  trousers’  knees  exhibited 
e  same  shininess  and  confirmed  the  suspicion  that, 

,t  for  the  length  of  his  coat,  other  areas  equally 
3rn  would  advertise  his  impecunious  state. 

“Shades  of  Daniel  Webster!  I’ll  have  to  stop  sit- 

ig  so  much!”  ,  ,. 

Then  he  lifted  a  foot  and  critically  examined  his 
ioe.  It  was  badly  in  need  of  a  new  sole.  He  looked 
,  its  mate.  Ditto.  “And  standing  is  equally  hard 
l  shoe  leather,”  he  added  mournfully.  “What  s  a 
illow  to  do  when  he  can  afford  neither  to  sit  nor 
;and?”  He  glanced  questioningly  at  the  open  law 
ook  before  him— Byers  on  “Ethics  in  Practice, 
irugged  his  shoulders,  thrust  his  hands  deep  m  o 
is  pockets,  and  walked  to  the  window. 

Below  the  main  thoroughfare  swarmed  and  seethed, 
’rosperity  had  come  to  the  forlornest  little  town  m 
he  world  with  the  striking  of  oil.  Streets,  whose 
ust  for  three  years  had  been  chiefly  disturbed  by 
[ejected  caravans  traveling  toward  the  east,  wen 
low  alive  with  wagons  and  trucks  laden  with  pipe, 
Killing  machinery,  and  rig  timbers,  which  often  had 
,o  be  pried  out  of  the  mud. 

“You'd  think,”  mused  young  Hastings  as  he  watched 
,he  people  busily  jostling  each  other  on  the  muddy  side- 
tvalks,  “that  a  lawyer  would  catch  some  of  the  over- 
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flow.  But  it  hasn’t  reached  me.  Not  a  ripple.  Isn 
that  a  situation  for  an  honor  man  at  Harvai’d.  he 

groaned.  “It  is.  I’m  ashamed  of  you,  Albert  Hastings. 

Still,  one  could  not  go  out  and  demand  legal  busi¬ 
ness,  hold  up  pedestrians  at  the  point  of  the  foun¬ 
tain  pen,  as  the  stock  salesman  did.  One  could  not 
turn  ballyhoo  artist  suddenly.  The  cries  of  one  of 
the  latter,  on  the  sidewalk  below  him,  reached  him. 
“Git  in !  Git  in !  Buy  stock  in  the  King  Bee  •  1  °' 

day  it’s  a  wildcat,  to-morrow  it’s  a  bear  cat.  Last 

chance  to  getcha  feet  wet!  Git  in!  Git  in! 

Hastings  smiled,  in  spite  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  as  he  imagined  himself  in  a  similar  role. 
What  if  he  should  shatter  every  tradition  of  the 
austere  profession  and  call  from  his  window:  Oh, 
ves!  Oh,  yes!  This  way  to  get  your  legal  difficul¬ 
ties  settled!  Deeds  written,  releases  drawn,  titles 

cleared.  Oh,  yes!  Oh,  yes!” 

“Wonder  what  old  Byers  would  say  to  that .  fie 
reflected  whimsically.  He  reached  for  the  legal  tome, 
which  lay  on  his  desk,  and  turned  through  the  well- 
thumbed  pages.  He  read: 

[t  is  only  the  unworthy  lawyer  who  loses  a 
keen  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  and  forgets  the  obligations  its  exalted 
duties  impose. 


corner,  overheard  the  remark,  and  it 
was  too  busy  to  heed. 

“I  didn’t  have  any  idea  of  doing  it, 
said  Hastings,  as  if  in  apology  to  the 
severe  mentor.  “Still,  I  wish  I  could  get  something 
to  do.  Somehow!  I’ve  got  to!”  He  wrinkled  his  brow 
in  deep  thought.  “If  one  could  only  advertise. 

He  took  up  his  brief  case  and  reached  xor  the  calf- 
bound  volume,  the  pages  of  which  were  idly  turning 
in  the  breeze.  One  fluttered  over,  and  his  eyes  fell 
upon  a  paragraph  that  seemed  to  stand  out  in  bolder 
type  than  the  remainder  of  the  print.  He  lead. 


Unconscious  tribute  is  accorded  the  lawyer 
who  does  not  resort  to  publicity  methods  to 
secure  practice,  but  is  content  to  wait  even 
in  eras  of  tremendous  activity. 

He  hurled  the  book  into  the  farthest  cornel, 

thereby  disturbing  the  spider  .  ... ... 

“‘Unconscious  tribute’  is  right;  also  low  visibility 
of  reward !”  The  young  lawyer  quoted  from  memory : 
“  ‘Even  in  eras  of  tremendous  activity.  The  darned 
old  Bigwig  must  have  had  me  in  mind,  sure,  for  this 
is  the  biggest  strike  since  the  days  of  Klondike. 

He  restored  the  volume  to  its  accustomed  place 
and  put  on  his  hat.  “Wonder  if  old  Byers  would  ob¬ 
ject  to  my  going  to  the  post  office  for  the  daily  duns . 
I’ll  risk  it!”  He  opened  the  door  and  went  out. 


He  closed  the  book  and  looked  around  the  room 
guiltily,  as  if  he  had  received  a  personal  rebuke.  But 
only  a  spider,  sedulously  spinning  a  new  web  in  the 


THINGS  were  “breaking  unevenly"  for  Albert 
Hastings,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  country  e 
had  chosen  for  his  maiden  efforts.  Graduating 
with  honors  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  June, 
the  ink  had  hardly  dried  on  his  diploma  befoie  it 
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hung,  in  its  new  frame,  on  a 
wall  of  the  new  office  which 
Hastings  established  in  the  west 
Texas  town.  Full  of  confidence 
and  roseate  anticipations  were 
those  early  days.  The  entire 
population  of  the  small  prairie 
village  had  been  visited,  after 
months  of  grinding  penury,  with 
riches  beyond  their  most  ex- 
ti-avagant  dreams.  Hastings  rea¬ 
soned  that  in  a  place  filled  with 
the  industrial  activity  incident 
to  a  new  and  flourishing  oil  field, 
legal  business  would  naturally 
follow.  It  did  follow,  but  not 
in  his  footsteps.  The  residents 
of  the  country  had  already  es¬ 
tablished  legal  affiliations  with 
resident  lawyers,  and  the  new 
oil  companies  maintained  legal 
departments  of  their  own  at 
their  headquarters  offices  in 
Tulsa  and  Fort  Worth.  Such 
business  as  gravitated  to  the 
young  lawyer  was  but  as  the 
gleanings  from  a  carefully  har¬ 
vested  field. 

This  ethical  young  man 
threaded  his  way  up  the 
drowned  street.  Several  of  the 
more  pretentious  buildings 
boasted  sidewalks,  but  gen¬ 
erally  improvisations  of  stones, 
planks,  and  ladders  were  used 
to  bridge  the  mud  puddles.  The 
street  was  a  loblolly.  Crossing 
it  to  reach  the  post  office,  on 
the  opposite  side,  was  an  im¬ 
possibility.  An  enterprising  na¬ 
tive,  taking  advantage  of  this 
condition  of  the  street,  had  es¬ 
tablished  a  remunerative  busi¬ 
ness.  He  had  improvised  a 
double  sled  transit  with  pulleys, 
by  means  of  which  he  drew  pe¬ 
destrians  across  the  street  for 
the  generous  fare  of  twenty-five 
cents.  Hastings,  pausing  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  clever  device,  over¬ 
heard  from  a  group  of  loungers 
the  latest  mud  story. 

“Joe  seed  a  hat  in  the  street,” 
began  the  raconteur,  “an’  got  ’im 
a  fishin’  pole  to  fish  it  out.  But 
he  heahed  a  voice  say:  ‘Don’t 
take  my  hat,  please,  suh.’  Joe 
looked,  and  d  a  n  g  e  d  if  they 
warn’t  a  man  under  the  hat, 
bogged  clean  up  to  the  eyes!” 

“Haw!  Haw!”  chortled  the 
audience  appreciatively. 

“Wait !”  admonished  the  story¬ 
teller.  “Joe  says:  ‘I’ll  swanny,  stranger,  hoi’  on,  an’ 
I’ll  git  some  mo’  fellers  an’  pull  you  out!’  ‘Never 
mind,’  sayed  the  man;  ‘I’m  on  a  good  mule,  an’  I 
think  he’ll  make  it  all  right!”’ 

AT  the  post  office  Hastings  received  no  more  inter- 
.  fisting  mail  than  a  past-due  statement  from  the 
publishers  of  his  set  of  “Southwestern  Reports.” 
He  crammed  it  into  his  pocket  and  was  turning  away 
when  one  of  the  tallest  men  he  ever  saw,  with  the 
longest  beard  and  the  keenest  black  eyes,  separated 
himself  from  a  small  group  and  accosted  him:  “Be 
you  Lawyer  Hastings?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  young  man.  “What  can  I  do 
for  you?” 

“Fust  thing,  you  kin  read  that  thar  letter,”  said 
the  stranger,  placing  a  sealed  envelope  in  the  law¬ 
yer’s  hand. 

Hastings  opened  the  letter,  glanced  at  the  signa¬ 
ture,  and  read,  with  increasing  interest,  the  follow¬ 
ing  note  written  by  a  former  classmate: 

Dear  Hasty:  Only  yesterday  I  heard  you  had 
hung  out  your  shingle  in  the  new  oil  fields.  Fine 
business,  old  man;  I  hope  you  get  your  feet  good 
and  wet  to  the  tune  of  no  less  than  a  million. 

This  will  introduce  the  most  interesting  man  l 
have  met  in  Texas — Ole  Crow  Lippett.  He  has  no 
money — burnt  out  by  the  drought — but  he  has  a 
proposition  which  I  believe  will  interest  you.  He 
confesses  to  a  holy  horror  of  lawyers,  but  1  have 
told  him  about  you,  and  now  I  am  telling  you  about 
him.  You  can  rely  on  him  to  the  utmost. 

I  am  sorry  that  1  could  not  see  you  in  person,  but, 
as  you  know,  at  the  end  of  my  junior  year,  /  came 
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brown  velveteen  cap.  He  poj 
sessed  but  one  eye,  and  that 
very  ferocious  one.  “Meet  Law 
yer  Hastings,  Jaggers.” 

Jaggers  extended  his  hand 
but  uttered  no  word.  Indeed 
it  appeared  as  if  he  eschewed 
language  as  a  foolish  and  frivo 
lous  waste  of  time. 

“Hadn’t  we  better  go  arourn 
to  my  office?”  suggested  Has 
tings. 

“Wal,  I  tried  to  git  thar,’ 
responded  Ole  Crow,  “but  m; 
team’s  on  this  side  o’  the  street 
an’  I’m  afeared  to  try  to  cross 
Say,  why’n’t  we  jist  wind  ui 
this  little  business  heah  in  th< 
post  office?” 

“I — I’m  used  to  transacting 
business  in  my  office,”  begar 
Hastings. 

“Wal,  then  you  ain’t  much 
used  to  the  ile  business,”  drawled 
Ole  Crow.  “The  ile  business. 
I’ve  noticed,  is  mostly  trans¬ 
acted  on  the  street.” 

Hastings  made  a  mental  note 
of  this. 

“That’s  a  mistake  a  heap  o’ 
young  lawyers  makes  too,”  con¬ 
tinued  Ole  Crow.  “You  kin  wind 
up  a  deal  in  yo’  office,  an’  set 
thar  an’  mebbe  wait  a  month 
befo’  you  gits  a  chanst  at  an¬ 
other  one.  But  if  you  wind  it 
up  on  the  street,  when  you  gits 
done  they’s  a  half  a  dozen  more 
fellers  thar  awaitin’  for  you  to 
wind  theirn.” 


A; 


-Hit’s  ile!”  shouted  Jaggers  “I  know  it!”  yelled  Ole  Crow.  “Hit’s  agummin’  up  my  whiskers.” 
reels  good.  We  like  it!  shouted  the  men,  half  choked  with  the  greasy  flow 

west,  seeking  a  dry  climate,  for  lung  trouble,  and  it 
has  gotten  so  wet  here  that  I  am  obliged  to  go  far¬ 
ther  toward  the  setting  sun. 

With  every  good  wish  in  the  world, 

Yours,  Adam  Brown. 

“So  you  know  my  friend,  Adam  Brown?”  asked 
Hastings,  looking  up  from  the  letter. 

“Thar  ain’t  a  finer  man  on  the  footstool!”  drawled 
Ole  Crow. 

“He  is  the  right  sort,”  agreed  Hastings. 

“You’re  plumb  kirrect.  He’s  teached  out  a  full 
term  o’  school  in  our  kimmunity,  whar  teachers 
twict  his  size  has  been  whupped  by  the  scholars  an’ 
made  to  leave,  an’  he  never  had  nary  single  ruction ! 

‘Wise  as  a  sarpint  and  harmless  as  a  dove,’  I  call 
him.” 

“That’s  Adam,  over  and  over,”  commented  Has¬ 
tings.  “But  what  can  I  do  for  you,  sir?” 

“Hit’s  a  ile  proposition,”  began  Ole  Crow. 

Albert  Hastings  was  all  interest  in  a  moment.  Ole 
Crow  continued:  “I  got  six  sections  of  what  the 
young  school-teacher  ’lows  is  ile  land.  I  been  pes¬ 
tered  to  death  with  human  armadillers  tryin’  to  lease 
it,  an’  fust  one  thing  an’  another,  but  Brown  cau¬ 
tioned  me  to  hold  off.  Now  I’ve  found  a  driller  that’s 
hard  up  as  I  am,  an’  I  ’lowed  if  mebbe  we  could  go 
in  cahoots,  we  could  git  the  land  tested  without  much 
capitil.” 

“Good  idea,”  said  Albert  Hastings. 

“That’s  what  Brown  sayed,  an’  I  wanted  him  to 
fix  up  the  papers,  but  the  pore  boy  is  all  et  up  with 
the  consumption  an’  he  sent  us  to  you.  This  heah 
is  the  driller.”  He  pointed  to  a  seamed  and  weather¬ 
beaten  individual,  wearing  blue  denim  clothes  and  a 


MENTAL  picture  of  old 
Byers’s  horror  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  came  before  Has¬ 
tings,  but  he  resolutely  closed  his 
mind’s  eye  and  refused  to  see  it. 

“You  are  right,  Mr.  Lippett. 
Now  just  give  me  the  facts  and 
I  will  draw  up  the  agreement.” 

Ole  Crow  outlined  his  plan, 
Hastings  jotting  down  notes  as 
the  old  man  proceeded,  Jaggers 
looking  on,  an  interested  but  si¬ 
lent  spectator. 

“Now  I  think  I  have  it,”  con¬ 
cluded  Hastings. 

“No,  thar’s  one  p’int  more,” 
said  Ole  Crow.  “Make  out  a 
thutty-second  part  or  a  sixteenth 
— better  call  it  a  sixteenth — to 
Adam  Brown.” 

“Sure,”  said  Hastings.  “Good 
old  Adam.  You  are  giving  him 
a  share  for  thinking  of  the  plan.” 

“Ya-as,  an’  b’cause  he’s  pore  an’  po’ly,  an’s  had 
to  go  further  west  ’count  o’  the  wet  weather.  Be¬ 
sides,  he’s  the  only  man,  outside  o’  them  that  wants 
somethin’,  that  calls  me  ‘Mister’  Lippett,  an’  he’s 
smart  an’  I  like  him.” 

The  lawyer  nodded  and  included  these  various 
reasons  under  the  heading  “service.”  He  reached 
into  his  pocket  in  search  of  a  blank  piece  of  paper 
and  drew  out  the  bill  for  books,  which  he  had  just 
received.  On  the  back  of  it  he  wrote  the  articles 
of  agreement  for  the  drilling  of  a  cooperative  well. 
By  the  terms  of  this  agreement  Ole  Crow,  as  land- 
owner,  was  to  receive  one-eighth  the  benefits  of  the 
well,  if  any;  Jaggers,  the  driller,  one-eighth;  Has¬ 
tings,  the  lawyer,  one-eighth;  four  laborers,  to  be 
found  by  Jaggers,  one  thirty-second  each;  one-eighth 
to  a  man  who  had  drilled  a  dry  hole,  and  known  to 
Jaggers,  for  his  second-hand  casing;  one-eighth  to 
a  teamster,  to  be  supplied  by  Ole  Crow,  for  furnish¬ 
ing  and  hauling  fuel  and  water;  one-eighth  to  a  tank 
builder,  to  be  found  by  Hastings,  for  tankage;  one- 
sixteenth  to  Adam  Brown  for  services,  and  the  re- 
maining  sixteenth  to  be  held  in  reserve. 

HASTINGS  handed  the  paper  to  his  clients.  Ole 
Crow  adjusted  his  spectacles  and  read  the  docu-  , 
ment,  slowly  and  carefully,  first  to  himself  and 
then  to  Jaggers.  Both  expressed  their  approval. 
Then  they  carefully  signed  their  names.  That  is, 

Ole  Ciow  did  the  actual  signing,  Jaggers  making 
his  maik.  When  this  painful  operation  was  com¬ 
pleted,  Ole  Crow  laughed:  “Talk  about  operatin’  on 
a  shoe  ^string!  This  heah  o.ptfit’s  operatin’  on  a 
cobweb.  (Continued  on  page  22) 
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THE  WORKER  THINKS 
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las  dwector  of  personne  and  “firing”  in  four  affiliated  plants  em- 
responsibility  foi  the  h  g  f  friencuy  relations  between 

ploying  3  BOO  men,  and  for  the  ™ ntenan< ie  oi t  t™  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

them  and  his  company.  To  be  successlul  wmi  believed  that 

a  knowledge  alongside  them  as  a  fel- 

the  only  way  to  get  this  wa  nlants— to  share  as  intimately 

,„w  worker  not  m  l us  own  but  m  other  plants  ^  at  the 

bSottPomS1ofethdrrheaPrts.‘  So  he  put  on  "^"fof what«e 

on,  listened 

to  the  words  of  his  fellow  workeis.  and  0f  constructive, 

What  he  heard  and  saw  is  lull  oi  interest  unu  ui 
friendly  suggestions  for  Labor,  Capital,  Management  and  the  p^lic 

all  of  us.  In  whatever  group  you  belong’  an^™°^iilia^s  carried  with 
three  read  what  equipment  and  viewpoint  Mi.  Williams  back 

him  inside  his  old  hat  when  he  started  out-and  what  he  brought  back. 


GIVE  us  this  day  our  daily  job”  this  prayei 
for  the  job,  the  steady  job,  is  the  thing  most 
'  on  the  lips  and  mind  and  heart  of  the  un¬ 
skilled  worker  in  America  to-day.  I  say  it 
ter  waiting  with  him  at  the  same  plant  gate,  work- 

g  with  him  on  the  same  job,  and  sieeping  with  him 

the  same  bed  for  the  better  part  of  the  year  1919. 
You  don’t  believe  it?  Neither  did  I.  But  it  s  true, 


all  the  same;  and  furthermore  I  know  of  nothing  m 
our  national  life  these  days  which  is  more  mportanE 
To  give  the  reasons  for  this  convictio  q 
going  back  to  the  start-off  of  the  plan  which  earned 
me  during  seven  months  into  the  same  steel  plant, 
coal  mlnef  shipyard,  roundhouse,  and  bed,  alongs.de 
the  man  who  lives  by  his  muscle.  .  ,  ,  f 

I  started  my  investigations  on  the  last  day 


The  author— in  his  working  clothes 

January,  last  year.  By  arrangement  with  my  em¬ 
ployer,  who  was  as  interested  as  I  was  m  the 
result  of  the  experiment,  I  was  released  from  my 
company,  while  my  salary  was  paid  regularly  to 
my  wife.  My  ideas  in  doing  this  thing  were  some- 

thMost1of  the  news  of  the  day  was  about  Bolshevists 
in  Hungary,  rebels  in  Rumania,  rioters  in  Ireland 
strikers  here  and  in  England.  Large  numbers  of 
people  were  misbehaving  because  they  felt  they  were 
being  abused  or  overlooked  or  misunderstood.  It, 
as  we  in  my  company  believed,  men  are  square,  then 
something  was  “eating  them,”  so  to  speak;  hunger, 
hopelessness,  injustice;  something  was  wrong. Just 
what  this  something  was  I  purposed  to  find  out 
by  getting  right  in  among  the  workers  and  looking 

at  things  through  their  eyes. 

In  my  pocket  when  I  set  out  was  $25.  I  had  . 
get  work  before  that  amount  gave  out  or  else  join 
the  ranks  of  hobos.  But,  with  job  or  without  the 
purpose  I  kept  foremost  in  mind  was  that  of  gett  g 
their  point  of  view,  of  seeing  conditions  as  they 
appear  to  the  man  whose  livelihood  depends  on  his 
daily  work,  whose  work  may  cease  to-morrow  and 
throw  him  into  idleness  for  an  indefinite  time.  I  con¬ 
sidered  myself  qualified  to  get  this  point  of  view 
by  reason  of  a  score  or  more  years  spent  in  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  closeness  of  touch  with  bums,  phi 
lanthropists,  and  business  men,  in  each  of  which 
groups  I  walked  more  or  less  as  a  native  member 

°fAt  that  time  there  was  no  thought  of  making 
the  findings  public.  But  since  coming  back  to  white 
tablecloths  once  more  I  certaintly  think  that  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  country  was  there  more 
need  for  somebody  to  speak  up  who  can  speak  out 
of  a  knowledge,  a  sympathetic  knowledge,  of  botl 
sides  of  what  is  apparently  becoming  every  day 
an  uglier  and  uglier  dispute. 

You  Can’t  Fool  the  Bartender 

I  SUCCEEDED  in  getting  on  the  same  ground  with 
the  other  men  from  the  start.  In  the  five  steel 
plants,  the  two  coal  mines,  two  shipyards,  the  rail¬ 
way  roundhouse,  the  oil  refinery,  and  as  a  shekel 
after  jobs  at  many  other  establishments,  including 
the  iron  ranges  of  the  Northwest,  there  was  only 
one  man  who,  after  one  look,  proceeded  to  tell  me  all 
about  mvself.  And  he  was  intoxicated. 

“Where  do  you  get  that  stuff?”  I  demanded,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  source  of  his  inspiration,  not  of  hrs 
intoxication,  for  the  country  was  still  wet  then.  He 

drew  himself  up  proudly.  , 

“For  five  years,  sir,  I  was  a  bartender. 

“But  there’s  something  wrong,  mister,  he  went 
on  “Either  you  have  committed  some  serious  crime 
and  are  a  fugitive  from  justice  at  this  moment,  or 
else  you  are  the  sad  victim  of  some  disgraceful, 
secret  sin,  or  you  wouldn’t  be  working  m  this  town 

^On  the& other  hand,  an  eighteen-year-old  boy  who 

was  earning  his  $8  per  day  while  I  got  $4  as  h 


Playing  safe.  Miner  testing  his  roof  before  starting  to  dig 


helper  on  the  “cold  rolls,”  hesitated  not  a  moment 
to  keep  me  in  my  place  when  I  asked  him  if  he 
wouldn  t  have  done  better  to  have  taken  more  than 
one  year  in  high  school.  I  had  earlier  pleaded 
guilty  to  four  years. 

“Huh!  You  say  that,  with  you  on  your  job  and 
me  on  mine!  Hell,  I’d  say  you  ain’t  no  argument 
for  education.” 

He  might  have  added  truthfully  that  skilled  labor 
didn’t  value  advice  from  unskilled  labor,  anyhow. 

No,  they  didn’t  regard  me  with  suspicion.  They 

were  more  than  willing  to  tell  me  their  troubles _ 

me,  or  anyone  else  working  with  them,  especially  if 
he  was  able  to  talk  more  or  less  in  their  own  tongue, 
if  they  were  Greeks,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Germans, 
or  Frenchmen.  “Them  countries,  yer  see,  was  on 
our  route  when  I  had  a  steward’s  job  on  an  Eng¬ 
lish  steamer,”  was  my  alibi  for  the  languages. 

And  if  there  is  anything  you  can  be  sure  of  after 
you  have  been  close  to  them,  both  in  spirit  and  body 
— and  beds  and  space  are  too  scarce  in  the  worker’s 
boarding  house  for  you  to  be  anything  but  close  to 
them  it  is  this:  the  foundation  of  their  world  is 
the  job.  With  them  the  whole  show  starts  with  get¬ 
ting  a  job  for  every  day  they  want  it.  And  that, 
to  many  of  them,  is  enormously  more  of  a  problem 
than  any  salaried  person  can  imagine. 

Among  these  salaried  people,  as  I  run  across  them 
now,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  anybody  who 
will  believe  that  in  January,  1919,  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  work  anywhere.  It  must  be  because 
we  salaried  people  are  likely  to  think  when  New 
York,  for  instance,  reports  20,000  woi'kers  too  many 
while  Chicago  reports  20,000  too  few,  that  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  all  right  and  everybody  is  satisfied  and  happy. 
By  the  same  reasoning  a  judge  once  said  of  the 
jury  system:  “On  the  whole,  justice  is  done;  for 
while  many  cases  go  to  the  defendant  that  should 
have  gone  to  the  plaintiff,  an  equal  number  go  to 
the  plaintiff  that  should  have  gone  to  the  defendant.” 

Most  day  workers  haven’t  jobs  steady  enough  to 
build  up  a  margin  large  enough  to  stand  the  trip 
to  Chicago  after  the  usual  weeks  of  fruitless  wait¬ 
ing  in  New  York.  Of  course  they  may  become  hobos 
and  save  railroad  fare,  but  that  is  a  tragedy  for 
them  and  for  the  country — a  tragedy,  however,  that 
comes  to  thousands  of  men  following  the  failure  of 
that  prayer:  “Give  us  this  day  our  daily  job.” 

At  any  rate,  the  finding  of  a  new  job,  after  work¬ 
ing  at  one  place  long  enough  to  see  how  things  ran, 
always  proved  most  amazingly  difficult,  serious,  and 
discouraging.  Especially  my  first  few  days,  when 
m>  $25  seemed  to  suffer  from  a  bad  case  of  hasty 
consumption,  gave  me  the  scare  of  my  life. 

No  Friendships  Outside  the  Gate 

ON  the  first  day  I  made  little  progress  toward  get¬ 
ting  work.  There  simply  were  no  jobs  open. 
But  I  soon  found  that  I  did  make  good  and  sur¬ 
prising  findings  in  humanity.  I  had  expected  to 
find  fists,  and  instead  I  found  hands.  One  man,  a 
gang  hirei,  did  bawl  me  out.  That  was  when  the 
employment  clerk  referred  me  to  him  to  do  some 
steel  chipping,  whatever  that  may  be. 

“You-a  no-a  cheepah?  Veil,  den,  not’ing!  No-a 
cheepah,  no-a  go-a!”  he  yelled  as  though  I  were  stone 
deaf.  But  I  guess  at  that  the  information  had  to 


be  imparted  to  the 
whole  room.  It  was 
crowded  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  with  about 
seventy  -  five  laborers 
of  every  conceivable 
nationality,  color,  and 
degree  of  respect¬ 
ability.  They  were 
alike  in  one  respect: 
all  needed  jobs. 

But  there  was  no 
job  anywhere.  And 
the  streets  were  full 
of  jobless  men.  To 
get  away  from  so 
much  competition  I 
walked  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  plant  of 
another  company. 

“Well,  we’ve  laid  off 
a  thousand  and  more, 
and  must  give  them 
the  first  chance  back 
on,”  said  the  super¬ 
intendent  finally. 
“But  we’re  often  a 
hand  or  two  short 
when  the  shifts  go  on. 
If  you’re  here  to-night 
at  six  or  to-morrow  morning  at  seven,  maybe  we 
can  mo  you  in  the  labor  gang.” 

Accordingly  that  night,  from  a  quarter  to  six  till 
half  past  six,  I  stood  at  the  gate  with  twenty-five 
others,  mostly  negroes,  peering  steadily  into  the 
plant  v/h;!o  two  policemen  looked  at  us  from  above 
their  blue-coated  stomachs  as  though  we  were  so 
many  beasts  threatening  to  push  in  and  eat  up  the 
place.  Men  don’t  seem  to  chat  or  make  friends  much 
when  each  is  a  competitor  with  the  others  for  one 
or  two  positions,  so  we  all  stood  shivering  and 
stamping,  with  our  eyes  searching  out  that  expected 
gang  boss. 

Whenever  we  saw  anyone  we  thought  might  be  he, 
we  all  hunched  up  our  shoulders  so  as  to  look  husky 
and  tried  to  catch  his  eye. 

That  is  the  time  when  there  is  a  big  gulf  between 
men— between  such  as  we  were,  and  such  as  those 
who  swung  proudly  out  of  the  gate  and  through  us 
feeling  themselves  members  of  the  privileged  class 
of  job  holders,  while  we  looked  on  in  envy. 

Finally  all  of  us  had  to  give  it  up  ten  minutes 
or  so  after  the  big  gate  was  closed  and  only  three 
from  among  us,  all  negroes,  had  been  taken  on.  I 
walked  wearily  back  through  a  very  dark  and  de¬ 
serted  street,  safe  in  the  knowledge  that  nobody 
would  think  me  worth  holding  up. 

Next  morning  again  I  glued  my  eyes  to  that  gate, 
together  with  a  dozen  negroes  and  threescore  or  so 
Poles  and  other  foreigners.  After  the  slowest  but 
almost  the  most  serious  half  hour  of  my  life,  the 
labor  boss  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  We 
were  a  sad-eyed  and  blasphemous  lot,  yes,  near¬ 
revolutionary. 

u  them  hands!”  exclaimed  one  husky  man. 

Ain  t  they  good  enough  to  make  a  living  for  my 

wife  and  the  kids?  But  -  -  it,  I’ve  been 

all  over  this  town  and  there  ain’t  no  job  no- 

•  wheres!  I  tell  yuh, 

I  want  a  job  an’  I 
gotta  have  one  quick 
too.  Ain’t  this  the  hell 
of  a  country  that 
won’t  give  me  none!” 

“Well,  I  know  what’s 
at  the  bottom  of  it. 

It’s  these  -  - 

Democrats,”  broke  in 
one. 

“Naw,”  interrupted 
another,  “it’s  these 
-  -  Republi¬ 
cans.” 

Whichever  it  was, 
the  fact  remained  that 
no  employer  had  any¬ 
thing  to  offer  us.  I 
walked  another  mile 
to  a  rolling  mill. 

Nothing  doing,  in 
spite  of  all  my  per¬ 
sistence.  To  get  rested 
I  stepped  into  the 
vilest  of  saloons.  By 
this  time  I  was  think¬ 
ing  too  much  about 
bread  lines  and  such 
things  to  spend  even 
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m  kel  of  my  fast-vanishing  pile  for  beer.  I  asked 
a  customer  if  he  knew  of  a  job. 

“Hell,  no!”  he  shot  at  me  with  much  heat. 

Back  in  town  they  told  me  at  one  of  the  public 
employment  offices  of  3,000  men  laid  off  in  three  days 
at  one  plant  and  hundreds  more  elsewhere.  I  know 
just  how  bitterly  one  of  those  men  felt  when  the 
clerk  at  the  common  labor  desk  told  him:  “Say'  I 
j'ust  signed  up  twenty-seven  whites  and  twenty-seven 
blacks  a  minute  ago.  Where  was  ye?” 

The  man  s  oath  of  despair  I  shall  never  forget 

“Oh,  my  God!  Oh,  the - luck !  Here  I 

been  sitting  six  solid  hours,  the  whole  _  day- 

I  had  to  step  out  for  only  two  minutes,  and  now  it’s 
gone!  My  God!” 

At  the  lunch  counter  in  a  crowded  saloon  a  young 
fellow  proclaimed  himself  the  luckiest  man  on  earth 
because  he  had  that  morning  found  a  job  that  paid 
him  $1.75  for  a  few  hours’  work. 

The  Job  Is  All  in  All 

FURTHER  testimony  as  to  the  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  was  volunteered  by  the  bartender.  “We 
.  fellers,  we  get  to  know  the  signs.  I  been  pan¬ 
handled  for  more  free  drinks  and  bowls  of  soup  in 
the  last  three  weeks  than  in  the  whole  year  before. 

1  ou  take  it  from  me,  we’re  goin’  to  have  a  danged 
hard  winter.” 

That  afternoon  I  spent  a  good  dollar  to  go  to  an 
out-of-town  plant,  where  I  found  the  same  weary 
situation.  The  dollar  meant  a  lot  to  me  then ;  I  was 
watching  the  money  hard  and  going  without  a  watch 
because  I  couldn’t  afford  to  buy  even  a  cheap  one. 
Yet  what  tried  me  most  sorely  those  cold  days  was 
the  loss  of  one  of  my  thick  mittens.  My  three-day 
beard  made  me  look  too  tough  to  dare  even  to  look 
decent  people  in  the  face  when  I  passed  them  on 
the  street.  Up  in  one  residential  district  a  little 
girl  was  very  evidently  afraid  of  me.  That  was  not 
pleasant. 

Finally,  and  entirely  by  chance,  I  happened  to  find 
a  gate,  or  “bull  pen,”  where  they  were  taking  men 
on.  I  got  a  job  there.  After  three  weeks  with 
shovel,  bar,  and  sledge,  and  one  week  with  oil  can 
and  wrench,  it  was  necessary  to  go  back  again  to 
the  ranks  of  the  jobless.  And  I  found  them  just 
about  as  crowded  as  before. 

The  job — that  is  most  certainly  the  axis  on  which 
the  whole  world  turns  for  the  workingman.  If  he 
has  a  job,  even  a  poor  one,  he  is  at  least  established 
on  a  platform  where  he  can  stand  for  the  present 
and  look  at  a  part  of  his  future  without  fear.  With¬ 
out  a  job  he  is  dislocated  from  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  rest  of  society.  It  is  hard  for  him 
to  look  anybody  in  the  eye,  or  even  walk  along  the 
street  with  a  show  of  confidence.  He  feels,  I  imag¬ 
ine,  as  a  bee  feels  that  has  been  fired  from  the  hive. 
It’s  a  blow  in  the  face  to  read  in  the  paper,  as  I  read 
one  day: 

Pittsburgh  reports  surplus  of  12,000  common  la¬ 
borers  and  1,000  clerks,  with  a  shortage  of  1,700 

miners.  Cleveland  reports  a  surplus  of  60,000 _ ” 

He  reflects  on  the  unattractiveness  of  mining  and 
slouches  all  the  more  as  he  walks  along  and  thinks 
about  the  bread  line.  It  was  only  1914  when  they 
were  common. 

“Not  a  request  for  ( Continued  on  page  25) 


A  “man  trip.”  Miners  going  to  work  on  their  subway 
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V— Continued 

a  S  an  inspection  trip  of  the 
(\  Federal  Railways  of 
Haiti,  Thayer’s  night 
•  “*■  journey  toward  St. 
arc  left  something  to  be  de- 
red  He  broke  into  helpless 
ughter  once,  to  the  disgusted 
nazement  of  driver  and  fire- 
an,  who  were  still  chattering 
ke  frightened  monkeys.  The 
igine’s  speed,  at  that  mo- 
,ent,  approximated  five  miles 
n  hour.  He  couldn’t  see  a 
ozen  feet  on  either  side  of  the 
ab;  the  tracks,  just  there,  ran 
trough  a  tropical  jungle;  the 
loon  had  not  yet  risen  to 
ghten  the  heavy  blackness  ol 
he  night. 

Thayer  was  thinking  ot  that 
uxurious  private  car  he  had 
isualized  as  he  steamed  south 
rom  New  York.  He  had  pic- 
ured  a  magnificent  vehicle, 
inished  in  rare  woods,  manned 
:y  a  porter  whose  cookery 
rreat  restaurants  might  envy, 
stocked  with  viands  and  wines 
if  the  best.  He  had  seen  him¬ 
self  sitting  on  the  observation 
platform,  dressed  in  white, 
smoking  a  cigar,  waving  his 
hand,  affably,  to  station  mas¬ 
ters  and  their  men,  turning  out 
to  hail  his  coming. 

And  now — well,  he  rode  in 
the  cab  of  an  engine  so  old,  so 
leaky  as  to  its  boiler,  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  luck  whether 
it  blew  up  or  simply  died 
somewhere  in  the  jungle.  One 
wheel  was  flat— it  pounded  hor¬ 
ribly.  But  that  made  little  dif- 

ference.  Thayer  judged  that  a  six-inch  gap  at  the 
joints  of  rails  was  by  no  means  uncommon;  he  felt 
as  if  the  tracks  were  laid  as  they  are  in  the  railroad 
a  child  constructs  about  the  dining  room  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day.  He  knew  there  were  ties ;  at  least,  he  had 
seen  them  in  the  yard.  But  he  judged  that  most  o 
them  must  have  been  used  for  firewood.  ,  • 

He  was  nervous  and  eager  at  first.  He  h 
eyes  trying  to  look  ahead;  save  where  the  feeble  oil 
lamp  in  the  headlight  cast  a  murky  sGre  uixm  the 
tracks,  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  and,  °f  course,  e 

that  poor  light  made  the  surrounding  darkness  the 

more  profound.  And  he  soon  decided  that  the  driver 
could  be  trusted— at  least,  to  keep  the  engine  on  the 
track  His  own  skin  depended,  in  some  measur  , 
‘upothis  suc°ces,  in  doing  that  And  Thayer  toot 
note  of  the  man,  a  tall,  very  black  Haitian.  Coer 
cion  had  been  required  to  make  him  start,  it  was 
true,  but  he  was  doing  well  enough  now. 

THAYER  couldn’t  help  wondering  a  little  at  the 
terror  these  men  showed.  To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Ro  ¬ 
man  had  warned  him  against  going;  so  had  Bar¬ 
rett  And  he  felt  that  Barrett  had  let  him  alone,  in 
the  end,  only  because  he  was  sure  no  driver  could  be 
induced  to  make  a  start.  He  was  disposed  to  laugh 
at  such  caution-at  the  warnings  he  ha^.c^d 
It  seemed  to  him  that  every  joke  he  Jad  evei  heai 
about  opera  bouffe  revolutions  m  South  America 
applied  to  these  uprisings  in  Haiti.  They  ha 
serious  side,  he  was  willing  to  admit;  they  kept  the 
country  poor,  the  people  wretched.  They  represented 
greed,  avarice,  lust  for  power.  And,  of  course,  they 
involved  a  show  of  force— the  popping  of  a  few  guns, 
even,  he  supposed,  a  few  casualties,  now  and  again. 

But  it  seemed  to  him  absurd  to  dignify  such  figh  - 
ing  as  took  place  by  being  afraid  of  it.  Haitian 
armies  didn’t  fight-they  deserted,  en  masse,  to  the 
general  who  could  pay  his  troops.  He  had  gath¬ 
ered  that  opposing  generals  never  both  had  money 
enough  to  pay  their  armies.  Moreover,  he  was  an 
American  and  a  white  man;  he  had  a  superb  confi¬ 
dence  in  both  facts.  _  . 

It  was  precisely  as  he  reached  that  conclusion  tha 


to  the  Haitians.  And,  as  he 
felt  that,  in  most  cases,  it  was 
far  more  important  for  them 
to  understand  him  than  for 
him  to  know  what  they  were 
saying,  he  was  satisfied,  one¬ 
sided  though  the  arrangement 
appeared  to  be. 


T 


ten  minutes  to  obey.  At  the  end  of  that  time  you  will 


be  shot !” 


The  Story — Stephen  Thayer,  brought  up  to  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  wealth,  finds  himself  dependeiit upon 
Martin  Flood,  his  father’s  friend.  He  fails  in  his 
work;  Flood  first  dismisses  him,  and  tlien  gives  him 
a  chance  as  director  of  the  Haitian  Railways.  In 
Haiti  Thayer  finds,  to  his  disillusionment  a  bank¬ 
rupt  railway  and  a  country  in  chaos.  He  meets 
Anne  Warren,  stepdaughter  of  a  rascally  finan¬ 
cier,  and  sets  out  to  inspect  his  railway,  although 
warned  that  a  battle  is  impending  at  his  destina¬ 
tion  between  revolutionary  and  Government  troops. 

he  left  the  cab.  He  left  it  suddenly;  he  shot  out,  in¬ 
deed,  head  first,  landed  on  one  shoulder,  rolled  over 
twice,  and  was  on  his  feet  by  the  time  he  began  to 
wonder  what  had  happened.  It  was  simple  enough. 
The  engine  had  stopped.  It  was  tipped  forward 
the  rails  under  the  forward  truck  had  sunk :  into  the 
soft  mud.  Thayer  stepped  gingerly;  decided  that  he 
wasn’t  hurt;  went  to  the  front  of  the  engine. 

The  roadbed  seemed  to  have  disappeared.  As  a 
practical  railway  man  Thayer  had  his  limitations 
But  he  diagnosed  this  case  readily.  Here  was  one  of 
the  washouts  of  which  he  had  beentold 

He  scouted  around,  using  a  flashlight  he  had  had 
the  good  sense 'to  bring  along.  The  driver  was  u- 
hurt-  the  fireman  was  disposed  to  argue  the  poi  , 
but  yielded  to  Thayer’s  laughter  Both,  however 
were  sardonically  triumphant.  They  were  able  t 
make  Thayer  understand  that  now,  of  course,  not 
ing  remained  but  to  go  back  to  Port  au  Prince. 

Of  that  he  was  not  quite  so  certain.  He  was  con¬ 
tent  to  bide  his  time,  however;  he  had  to  admit  to 
himself  that  nothing  could  be  done  until  the  moo  i 
came  to  supply  some  light.  That  would  be  soon 
already  there  was  a  faint  glow  over  the  eastern 
hills.  And  soon  the  moon  did  jump  over  the  range, 

as  red  as  coppci .  •  j  TViawr 

“Eh  bien — maintenant  nous  verrons .  said  1  hayei . 

“Let’s  see  ”  • 

He  had  made  a  discovery.  Though  it  was  still 

nearly  impossible  for  him  to  understand  the  Haitian 
patois,  his  Parisian  French  was  perfectly  intelligible 


HE  track  was  washed  out 
for  two  hundred  feet.  Not 
much  damage  had  been  done 
to  the  embankment,  so  far  as  he 
could  judge;  only  the  rails  had 
been  carried  away.  They  might 
have  been  found;  he  preferred 
a  simpler  course,  requiring 
less  time.  The  engine  was 
backed,  slowly,  until  it  was  on 
rails  that  had  not  sunk.  Then, 
as  if  no  other  course  were  pos¬ 
sible,  he  ordered  driver  and 
fireman  to  follow  him.  Amazed, 
disgusted,  angry,  but  full  of  a 
vivid  memory  of  the  wicked 
blue  barrel  of  his  pistol,  they 
took  up  the  light  rails  across 
which  the  engine  had  traveled, 
carried  them  ahead,  and,  lay¬ 
ing  them,  bridged  the  gap. 

“That  job  wouldn’t  pass  an 
inspection  at  home,  old  top/’ 
he  told  the  driver.  “But  I’ll 
bet  you  that  stretch  we’ve  laid 
is  easier  to  ride  on  than  any¬ 
thing  we’ll  strike  beyond  it.  So 
— easy — easy — ” 

It  was  a  long,  slow  job.  But 
in  the  end  he  climbed  into  the 
cab,  blew  the  whistle  once 
more,  and  cried  again:  “Allez 
— allez!” 

Thayer  could  see  the  country 
now.  From  time  to  time  the 
engine  passed  through  a  village— a  group  °f  patched 
stone  huts,  a  row  of  palm  trees,  a  place  of  barking 
curs,  dark  and  asleep.  Once  there  was  a  town-a 
dozen  rows  of  palms,  a  white  church,  brooding  in  the 
moonlight  over  an  open  field  dotted  with  noble  mang 
trees  and  dominated  by  a  huge,  twisted  giant  oi  a 
tree  that  Thayer  did  not,  until  later,  know  for  a 

The  road  ran  through  a  jungle  much  of  the  time. 
But  sometimes  there  were  fields  of  cane;  occasion¬ 
ally,  cotton.  Everywhere,  it  seemed  to  Thayer,  the 
country  was  doing  its  best  to  grow  produce  for  his 
railway  to  carry;  he  was  swept  by  an  unreasom  g 
sort  of  anger  at  people  like  these  Haitians,  wo 
wouldn’t  do  the  little  nature  asked  as  then  part 
But  thoughts  like  that  awoke  his  conscience;  alt 
all,  he  was  hardly  in  a  position  to  criticize  anyone 

f0Therekwags  something  infinitely  thrilling  about  this 
trip.  Gradually  his  disgust  gave  way  to  another 
feeling.  Had  things  been  as  he  had  pictured  them, 
had  he  ridden  over  a  smooth  roadbed,  in  a  private 
car,  by  day,  would  he  have  seen  what  he  was  seeing 
now7  Now  he  could  respond  to  the  challenge  of 
this  country;  could  resolve  to  meet  it,  to  conquer  its 
sloth,  its  ineptitude.  Had  things  been  done,  had 
other  hands  completed  the  task,  leaving  h  y 

the  work  of  gathering  the  harvest  they  had  sown, 
he  could  not  have  been  stirred  as  h*  was  .. 

He  might  have  sat,  listening  to  Barrett  and  the 
others,  for  hours,  and  not  learned  so  much  of  Haiti 
as  each  bumpy,  torturing  mile  of  travel  over  this 
railway  was  teaching  him.  Thick,  matted  jungle 
cave  way,  as  the  road  climbed,  to  forests.  Here  he 
saw  mahogany,  logwood— and  visualized  far  away 
mills  waiting  to  cut  up  the  .old  trees,  artisans  ready 
to  fashion  chairs  and  tables,  factories  idle  oi  a 
of  the  dyes  the  logwood  must  yield  to  them. 

SUDDENLY  this  railway  was  no  longer  a  dead 
thing  that  had  played  a  part  in  Martin  Floods 
punishment  of  him.  It  was  a  too  o  e 
fashioning  the  world— and  it  had  been  placed  in  his 
hands.  It  was  for  him  to  ply  it;  to  make  it  ser  - 
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iceable  to  his  ends  and  the  world’s.  It  could  be 
made  to  serve  its  purpose;  that  purpose  must  be 
served — and  by  him.  He  could  not  fail,  could  not 
confess  to  Martin  Flood  that  this  task  was  beyond 
him — because  he  would  not.  There  might  be  no. 
other  reason  for  success,  but  that  one  reason  was 
enough.  He  was  not  going  to  fail.  But — if  he  did, 
the  failure  would  be  his.  His  nails  bit  into  the 
flesh  of  his  palms  as  he  thought  that.  He  har¬ 
bored  such  a  thought  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

He  had  always  blamed  circumstances,  things  he 
could  not  control,  for  his  failures  and  his  disappoint¬ 
ments.  His  father’s  death  and  the  revelation  of  his 
poverty  had  spoiled  his  career.  A  dozen  things  had 
conspired  to  keep  him  from  making  good  under 
Martin  Flood.  Here  in  Haiti,  only  yesterday,  he 
had  felt  that  the  revolution,  the  condition  of  the 
railway,  the  dishonesty  and  corruption  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  succeed.  He 
had  been  roused,  by  the  stinging  words  of  Flood’s 
letter,  to  a  fine  gesture — to  an  attempt  to  make  good 
a  forlorn  hope. 

NOW,  in  the  moonlit  darkness,  with  the  forest 
stirring  all  about  him,  with  the  dame  of  the 
wood  fire  lighting  up  the  naked,  glistening  black 
back  of  the  fireman  as  he  worked,  Thayer  saw  things 
in  a  different  fashion.  His  failures  had  been  his 
own.  So,  if  he  failed,  would  this  failure  be  his  own. 
It  was  no  forlorn  hope.  And  this  chance  that  Flood 
had  given  him  was  precious  precisely  in  the  measure 
of  the  difficulty  of  accepting  it.  He  could  appraise, 
now,  the  mood  in  which  he  had  sprung  up  after  read¬ 
ing  Flood’s  words.  He  hadn’t  hoped  or  meant  to 
succeed  then — he  had  meant  to  try,  to  be  sure,  but  to 
try  in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  foredoomed  to  fail. 
Now,  without  reason,  with  nothing  to  inspire  his  con¬ 
fidence  save  some  quality  within  himself,  hitherto 
buried,  he  was  sure  he  would  succeed. 

He  was  impatient,  all  at  once,  for  the  end  of  the 
trip  to  come.  He  wanted  to  be  at  St.  Marc,  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  railway  and  this  country.  But 
weary  miles  remained;  miles  of  slow,  halting  prog¬ 
ress.  Three  times  the  engine  had  to  be  stopped  while 
Thayer  and  the  two  negroes  repaired  the  track 
ahead.  The  weariness  of  the  hours  before  dawn  took 
hold  of  him,  so  that  as  he  worked,  at  the  last  pause, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  every  motion  of  arms  and  back 
was  the  last  he  could  make.  And  after  that  he  slept 
in  the  cab,  and  awoke,  from  time  to  time,  startled  by 
some  particularly  outrageous  leap  of  the  wheels  from 
the  rails.  The  two  Haitians  might  have  reversed  the 
engine  then;  Thayer  would  not  have  known.  But 
something  kept  them  faithful;  fear  of  him,  perhaps; 
perhaps  a  curious  fatalism  that  made  it  easy  to 
keep  on,  once  they  were  embarked  upon  this  mad 
adventure. 

The  dawn  roused  him.  _  He  had  been  awake  for 
five  minutes  just  before  the  sunrise;  had  sunk  back 
into  the  morass  of  his  weariness,  sure  that  he  was  at 
the  end  of  his  tether.  And  then,  without  reason, 
without  explanation,  every  faculty  was  awake  and 
alert;  the  functions  of  his  body  were  restored  to 
him;  he  was  prepared  for  any  demand  upon  his 
energy.  It  was  a  phenomenon  not  altogether  strange 
to  him;  it  was  like  getting  his  second  wind  in  a 


race,  or  like  that  curious  renewal  of  strength  that 
comes  with  the  timekeeper’s  warning  of  “Five  min¬ 
utes  more!”  at  the  end  of  a  football  game. 

He  looked  about  him.  Ahead  lay  the  smoke  of  a 
town.  The  track  ran  through  a  broad  and  fertile 
valley,  now — the  valley  of  the  Artibonite,  as  he  knew. 
On  either  hand  was  a  range  of  hills,  purple  and  gold 
in  the  early  light.  Cane  and  cotton  were  growing 
superbly;  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  he  knew,  the 
best  coffee  in  Haiti  was  produced.  Here  was  the 
natural  treasure  house  of  the  republic;  in  his  new 
conception  of  himself  he  regarded  it  much  as  James 
J.  Hill,  traveling  over  one  of  his  nox-thern  lines, 
must  have  regai’ded  the  rolling  wheat  lands  of  Min¬ 
nesota  and  North  Dakota.  Here  potential  freight 
grew  as  luxuriously  as  weeds  in  an  American  garden. 

One  of  the  roads  the  French  had  built  during 
their  occupation  ran  along  hei’e,  parallel  to  the  track. 
Small  thatched  houses  stood  fairly  close  together; 
women  and  children  were  visible  about  them,  smoke 
curled  up  through  holes  in  the  roofs.  But  he  saw 
no  men.  Sometimes  women  were  at  work  in  the 
fields.  But  the  men  were  gone.  They  were  in  the 
ragged  armies,  he  supposed,  that  were  supposed  to 
dispute  the  mastery  of  this  valley- — key  to  the  whole 
country.  The  Haitian  general  who  ruled  this  valley 
held  Haiti  in  his  hands,  Barrett  had  told  him. 

The  outskii’ts  of  St.  Marc  were  almost  deserted 
as  the  engine  rolled  thi’ough  them.  It  was  early,  but 
it  was  not  early  enough  to  account  for  the  deathlike 
stillness  of  the  houses.  They  did  not  look  empty; 
Thayer  had  the  feeling  of  being  watched,  spied  upon, 
by  invisible  obsei’vers.  And  ahead  thei’e  was  a  great 
beating  of  drums;  a  monotonous,  throbbing  sound 
that  chilled  his  blood.  Once  thei’e  was  a  rumbling, 
shrieking  roar;  a  wave  of  sound  that  held  obsti¬ 
nately  to  a  single  note,  swelling  to  a  mighty  climax 
and  then  falling  away.  It  made  him  think  of  tales 
he  had  heard  of  war  drums  used  in  Africa ;  mon¬ 
strous  instruments  wrought  of  stretched  hides  that 
sent  their  clamorous,  passionate  note  surging  across 
a  delta  twenty  miles  wide. 

AMAZED  negroes  caixie  running,  in  the  yard,  to 
greet  Thayer  and  his  ci’ew.  Thayer  dropped 
’  down;  stretched  himself,  grinned  at  driver  and 
fireman.  He  slapped  the  driver  on  the  back. 

“Tres  bon,  mes  enfants!”  he  said,  and  won  the 
tribute  of  shining  white  teeth,  bared  in  sympathetic 
grins.  “Allez  dornxir!  Go  sleep!” 

He  tossed  each  of  them  a  paper  gourde — twenty 
cents,  in  American  money.  They  were  his  friends  for 
life.  He  turned  to  ask  for  Bi’ainerd,  and  saw  a  white 
maxx  coming  toward  him — a  man  who  was  really  no 
more  than  a  boy,  whose  face  was  sallow  and  drawn 
under  his  pith  helmet. 

“Brainerd?”  he  asked,  holding  out  his  hand.  “My 
name’s  Thayer — ” 

“I’m  damned  glad  to  see  you,”  said  Bi’ainei’d,  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  listless  grip.  “How’d  you  get  through?  I 
heard  the  line  was  all  washed  out.” 

“It  is,  pretty  much — but  there  was  only  one  bad 
spot.  Got  a  flat  ear  and  some  rails?” 

“I  guess  so.” 

“Tell  a  gang  to  hustle  back  till  they  coixxe  to  the 
break,  then,  and  fix  it,”  said  Thayer. 

“I  can’t  get  any  men  to  go  to  work — ” 

“How  about  these  birds?” 

Bi’ainerd  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“They’re  waiting  for  the  battle — ” 

“Nothing  doing,”  said  Thayer.  “They’ve  got  to 
go  to  work.  Talk  Haitian  to  them — tell  ’em  so!” 
Brainerd  called  them  together;  repeated  Thayer’s 


orders  in  a  quei’ulous,  unconvincing  tone.  There  was 
a  great  hubbub  of  murmured  discussion;  Thayer’s 
color  lose  as  he  listened  and  his  eyes  flew  back  and 
forth  between  Brainerd  and  the  sullen,  mutinous 
negroes.  Finally  a  spokesman  emerged  from  the 

group  anti  answered 
Braineid. 

ff-J  “They  won’t  go,” 

said  the  engineer.  “I 
f  Em,  told  you  it  was  no 

mk  use !  ” 

Thayer  waited  a 
minute.  He  wasn’t 
hesitating;  he  was 
ablaze  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  they  were 
going,  because  he 
willed  that  they 
should.  Suddenly  he 
took  two  swift  steps 
toward  the  Haitians. 
<\ I ' f ■ 1  He  flunK  out  his  right 

?  II'  *Wm4  hand  in  a  command- 

Hi  ing,  arresting  gesture, 

y  JO!  J4  and  the  movement  of 

»ji  »  the  group,  which  had 

U  *  begun  to  dissolve,  was 

’  ™  checked,  abruptly. 

“II  faut  obeir — il 
faut  travailler!”  he  said.  “You  must  obey — you 
must  woi-k.  Go  and  repair  the  break  in  the  road. 
My  driver  will  show  you  where.  Allez — allez!” 

He  called  Antoine,  his  driver.  Antoine  had  found 
a  lodging,  upon  a  pile  of  sugar  sacks  under  a  great 
pile  of  cordwood  that  provided  shade  from  the  sun. 
But  he  stirred  and  came,  grinning.  Thayer  told 
him  to  sleep  an  hour;  to  be  ready,  then,  to  take  the 
repair  gang  back  to  the  break  in  the  line  and  see 
to  it  that  the  gap  was  bridged.  Antoine  grinned; 
authority  was  being  conferred  upon  him  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  For  the  first  time,  too,  Thayer 
was  exercising  the  greatest  and  rarest  power  of 
the  executive— that  of  choosing  a  lieutenant  and  in¬ 
fusing  him  with  his  own  purpose. 

“They  don’t  want  to  go,”  he  told  Antoine,  pointing 
contemptuously  to  the  muttering  negroes.  “Make 
them.  Allez,  done!” 

ANTOINE’S  eyes  wTere  dancing  points  of  fire.  He 
turned,  in  a  fui’y,  upon  the  rebels.  Words 
poured  from  his  mouth.  He  shook  his  fists;  he 
leaped  among  them,  cuffing,  slapping.  They  broke 
before  him.  He  pursued  them,  chattering  still. 
They  ran  the  engine  back  to  a  flat  car;  coupled  it; 
set  to  work  lifting  rusty  rails  upon  it.  Thayer 
grinned  at  Brainerd. 

“It’s  all  very  well,”  said  Brainerd  sullenly.  “You 
can  drive  these  negroes,  of  course,  if  you  like.  But 
what’s  the  use?” 

“No  time  to  go  into  that  now,”  said  Thayer 
cheerfully.  It  was  a  tonic  to  find  Brainerd  thus, 
with  his  grip  upon  himself  and  upon  the  situation 
gone.  “What’s  doing  here,  anyway?  How’s  the 
revolution?” 

“Ferrand’s  about  three  miles  from  the  city.  Henri 
Petion  was  negotiating  last  night  for  the  surren¬ 
der  of  his  army.  This  morning  he  made  a  speech 
to  the  people  of  St.  Maxx  and  said  he  would  either 
crus*h  the  l’ebellion  or  die  among  his  brave  soldiers! 
He  makes  lxie  sick — they  all  do!” 

“Will  there  be  any  l’eal  fighting?” 

“Hardly.  Petion’s  stalling  for  time.  Ferrand  will 
probably  enter  St.  Marc  this  afteimoon.  He  and  his 
brigands  won’t  find  much — the  Government  army 
has  looted  everything  in  sight.” 

From  the  distance  there  came  a  scattering  rattle 
of  guns.  For  five  minutes  ( Continued  on  page  47) 


They  were  sardonically  triumphant  Thayer  would  understand  that  nothing  now  remained  but  to  go  back  to  Port  au  Prince 


•SMd  o'  drinking  the  beer.  Ure  sergeant  let's  it  go  at  Bingo,  but  don't  hit  bin,.  He  bit  the  cptams  yeoman,  wn.s  nenn.n 


THE  FIERY  SEA 


I’M  on  a  destroyer  this  time,  and  one 
night  there’s  a  liberty  off  her  and  we 
drift  into  what  they  call  a  pub, 
meaning  a  barroom.  And  we’re  all 
having  a  nice,  sociable  time,  when .  a 
coupla  squads  of  Allied  soldiers  blow  in. 

We  don’t  say  much  to  them  nor  them  to 
us,  till  a  guy  who  musta  had  the  needles 
has  to  start  a  nargument  about  who  was  the  great¬ 
est  naval  fighter  ever  happened. 

Everybody’s  giving  opinions  and  bimeby  somebody 
ask  Bingo— Bingo  White— what  he  thinks.  “Nothin’ 
to  it!”  says  Bingo,  “lay  Paul  Jones  alongside  a 
nenemy  of  his  own  tonnage  ’n’  gunnage  and  what 
mostly  happened  in  about  half  a  nour  to  the  other 
guy’s  ship’s  been  a  scandal  ever  since— not  meanm 
by  that  to  step  on  any  guy’s  feelin’s  here— any  sen¬ 
sible  guy’s  feelin’s,  I  mean,”  says  Bingo,  saying  it 
nice  and  easy,  and  is  adding  on  a  little  more  when  a 
stout  guy  in  a  sergeant’s  uniform  calls  him  a  liar, 
and  when  he  does— Bing!— Bingo  busts  him  one 
in  the  nose. 

In  our  party  is  one  o’  those  what  they  call  yeo¬ 
men,  the  captain’s  yeoman  this  one  is,  and  “Order, 
order,  please,”  he  calls  out  and  gets  up,  saying: 
“This  threatening  disturbance  of  former  friendly 
relations  is  most  horrifying  to  me,  especially  after 
the  many  Admiralty  bulletins  which  have  been 
posted  un  on  our  ship  about  these  altogether  too  fre¬ 
quent  brawls!  But  you,  Bingo,  doubtless  were  too 
busy  with  your  boxing  and  other  brutal  practices 
to  find  time  to  read  such  things!” 

“On  the  cont’ry,”  says  Bingo,  “readin’  them  Ad¬ 
miralty  bulletins  has  been  one  o’  the  joys  o’  my  life. 
Listen  :  ‘In  your  intercourse  with  our  Allied  person¬ 
nel,  fail  not  to  comport  yourselves  always  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  dignity  and  prestige  of  our  seivice 
shall  remain  forever  unimpaired.’  That  was  the  last 
one  I  read,  and  when  this  puffin’  porpoise  calls  me  a 
bloomin’  liar  and  Paul  Jones  a  pirate  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  about  the  dignity  and  prestige,  what  else  could 
I  do  but  hand  him  one?” 

By  this  time  the  sergeant  is  up  off  the  floor  and 


Hiker  Joy  Tells  Another  Story 
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buying  another  pint  and  acting  like  he’s  going  to 
drink  it,  but  ’stead  o’  drinking  it  he  lets  it  go  at 
Bingo,  but  don’t  hit  him.  He  hit  the  captain’s  yeo¬ 
man,  who’s  behind  Bingo,  and  the  mug  goes  with 
the  beer. 

“It  is  far,  far  from  my  intention,”  says  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  yeoman,  “to  say  anything  or  do  anything  cal¬ 
culated  to  disturb  the  old  entente” — but  all  the  time 
he’s  talking  he’s  taking  off  his  glasses  and  wiping 
off  the  beer  and  coming  across  the  floor  toward  the 
sergeant — “but  will  somebody  detain  that  sprat, 
that  maggot,  until — ” 

THE  sergeant  is  a  tough  guy,  with  a  tough  record, 
everybody  said.  He’d  killed  a  man  in  a  scrap 
before  this  and  got  away  with  it.  But  there  s 
some  tough  guys  in  our  party,  and  I  guess  the  ser¬ 
geant  didn’t  like  their  looks,  for  out  the  side  door 
he  goes  like  there’s  a  fire  down  the  street  before  the 

yeoman  can  get  to  him.  . 

There’s  a  wild  young  gob  there  named  Whinner, 
a  friend  of  Bingo’s.  “Leave  him  to  me,”  says  Whin¬ 
ner.  “I  know  where  he’s  headin’  for,”  and  goes  out 
the  door  after  the  sergeant,  which  don’t  satisfy  the 
captain’s  yeoman  a  tall,  and  he  says  a  few  more 
words,  and  somebody  comes  back  at  him,  and  t  e 
next  thing  there’s  a  rough  house,  with  our  fuhlers 
batting  for  about  400  when  “Patrol!  Patrol!  yells 
somebody,  and  out  the  doors  and  windows  everybody 
goes  like  it’s  a  fire  somewheres  down  the  street. 

Bingo  being  the  one  I’m  the  most  friends  with,  1 
stick  to  him,  and  he’s  what  he  calls  executing  battle 
maneuvers,  with  no  side  lights  showing,  up  all  the 
dark  streets  he  can  find,  when  we  bump  into  Whin¬ 
ner,  who’s  bareheaded  and  looks  excited,  coming 


around  a  corner.  “Hullo,”  says  Bingo. 
“Dijjer  overhaul  the  sergeant?” 

“I  did,  and  1  jolted  him  one  on  his 
glass  jaw  and  left  him  there.” 

“Looks  to  me  like  the  dignity  and  pres¬ 
tige  stuff  is  goin’  big  to-night,”  says 
Bingo. 

“I’m  for  it.  He  tried  to  cop  me  girl.” 

“The  son  of  a  gun!  But  where’s  yer  hat?” 

“Where  I  left  the  sergeant,  I  guess— it  was  too 
dark  to  be  lookin’ — in  the  alley  outside  the  Trafal¬ 
gar  bar.  The  girl  is  barmaid  there.  And  some 
girl,  I’ll  say.” 

“She  must  be,”  says  Bingo.  “You  make  four  I 
know  who’ve  fell  for  her  from  our  ship.  But  we 
better  be  movin’  along.” 

And  we’re  moving  along  when  a  coupla  patrols 
hop  up  from  somewheres  out  the  ground  and  want 
to  know  what’s  our  hurry  and  where  we’re  going. 

“We  got  a  date,”  says  Bingo,  “to  play  bridge  with 
two  duchesses  and  three  admirals  on  the  flagship, 
and  we’re  a  coupla  seconds  late.” 

“I’ve  a  great  fear  you  are  going  to  be  later,”  says 
one  o’  the  patrols,  and  swings  on  Bingo,  but  Bingo 
beats  him  to  it,  and  Whinner  slams  the  other  one, 
and  we  slip  on  by,  and  pretty  soon  make  the  landing 
pier,  where  there’s  a  boat  and  a  nofficer— a  pretty 
good  guy,  that  Bingo  knows  from  another  ship — all 
ready  to  shove  off. 

“You  look  as  if  you’re  just  been  through  a  tast 
ten-round— what  you  been  doing?”  says  the  officer 

to  Bingo.  , 

“Nothin’  special,  sir,  on’y  I  never  did  think  much 
of  a  bunk  in  a  shore-goin’  brig  and  my  ship  sailin’ 
maybe  to  grab  off  a  coupla  U-boats  in  the  mornin 

“Jump  in,”  says  the  officer,  and  takes  us  out  to 
our  ship. 

NEXT  morning  we  sail,  and  the  same  day  we’re 
what  they  call  convoying  a  bunch  o’  steamers, 
meaning  the  steamers  go  zigzagging  all  over 
the  ocean  and  we  go  zigzagging  after  them.  There  s 
other  destroyers,  too,  ( Continued,  on  page  ~  ) 
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A  SPORTING  writer,  filling  his  frost-bitten  column  with  ancient 
lore,  digs  up  what  Thackeray  said  in  his  novel,  “The  Vir¬ 
ginians,”  of  George  Washington’s  famous  achievements  as  a  broad 
jumper.  His  record  seems  to  have  been  about  twenty-one  feet.  A 
book  on  farming,  recently  reviewed,  cites  various  things  done  at 
Mount  Vernon  as  permanent  models  of  agricultural  expertness  in 
raising  certain  sorts  of  crops  on  certain  sorts  of  soils.  A  technical 
journal,  in  placing  the  seal  of  its  approval  on  the  New  York  “World’s” 
boom  for  Herbert  Hoover,  states  that  it  is  about  time  an  engineer 
was  again  put  in  charge  at  the  White  House.  The  engineering  pro¬ 
fession  furnished  our  first  president,  but  has  since  been  neglected 
in  favor  of  looser  callings.  Washington  laid  out  the  first  route  from 
the  Chesapeake  and  the  Potomac  to  the  Ohio  River  country,  a  route 
still  utilized.  Many  were  the  ways  he  showed  himself  possessed  of 
building  sense. 

These  three  references,  picked  at  chance  from  a  single  day’s  news¬ 
papers,  show  again  the  quality  of  that  versatile  mastery  of  life  which 
rightly  named  Washington  the  “Father  of  his  Country.”  Merely 
being  an  engineer  will  not  parallel  his  greatness  of  understand¬ 
ing.  One  may  tire  of  pompous  history  in  full  dress  and  of  legend 
with  her  whitewash  brush;  the  real  Washington  will  return  to 
those  who  seek  his  true  memory  as  a  builder  of  great  things, 
whose  humane  advice  and  farsighted  counsels  remain  a  currency 
which  has  suffered  no  depreciation. 

The  Coated  News 

W HIPPED-CREAM  news  is  as  irritating  to  Collier’s  as  it  de¬ 
serves  to  be  to  every  man,  woman,  or  child  who  wants  to  face 
the  world  as  it  is.  The  American  people  want  the  facts.  Not  only 
do  they  want  and  need  the  facts ;  they  do  not  want  and  will  not  long 
tolerate  the  sweetened  froth  of  propaganda.  They  are  tired  of  news¬ 
papers  that  write  editorials  into  the  news,  tired  of  the  perversion  of 
intelligence  in  headlines  doctored  by  partisans,  tired  of  individual 
upstarts  and  organized  cranks  and  seductive  foreign  propagandists 
who  try  to  put  a  ring  in  the  nose  of  our  opinion.  They  are  tired 
of  the  presidential  aspirant  who  relies  on  publicity  men.  They  are 
even  tired  of  contemplating  the  remains  of  the  Administration’s 
attempt  to  bring  public  opinion  under  government  ownership  during 
the  war  and  during  the  nearly-veiled  making  of  peace.  Our  diet  has 
been  short  of  the  calories  of  information  that  make  the  corpuscles 
of  good,  healthy,  circulating  public  opinion;  we  have  received  the 
toxins  of  tainted  meat  concealed  under  piquant  sauce  of  ulterior 
motive  or  hysterical  sentimentalism. 

And  Press  Associations 

THERE  is  one  outstanding  fact,  however.  Let  us  mark  it  down. 

We  have  the  best  basic  telegraph  news  service  in  the  world. 
England  depends  for  its  telegraph  and  cable  news  principally  on 
Reuter’s,  France  on  Havas,  Italy  on  Stefani,  Spain  on  Fabre,  and 
Germany  on  W  olff  s.  I  hough  there  be  exceptions,  most  foreign 
telegraph  agencies  are  devoted  ostensibly  to  the  purveying  of  news, 
but  ac+"ally  to  the  making  of  money  through  other  means.  An  old 


and  experienced  correspondent,  who  has  spent  much  time  abroad, 
says  to  us: 

In  the  case  of  one  it  is  a  Government  subsidy;  in  the  case  of  another  it  is 
the  supplying  of  confidential  information  to  certain  interests  in  advance  of  the 
public,  and  of  still  another  the  dissemination  of  advertising  or  propaganda  in 
the  guise  of  news.  The  single  unit  of  public  opinion,  the  average  reader,  never 
knows  whether  he  is  being  given  information  simply  because  it  is  information 
or  is  being  led  to  believe  something  that  his  Government  or  some  private  interest 
wants  him  to  believe. 

Two  principal  press  associations  serve  America — the  Associated 
Press  and  the  United  Press.  They  are  in  the  business  of  finding  and 
disseminating  news.  That  is  their  only  business.  Doubtless  one  or 
the  other  may  fall  short  of  their  fundamental  purpose  now  and  then  ; 
but  let  us  not  forget  that  both  depend  for  their  existence  on  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  their  hundreds  of  clients,  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  views  and  desires  of  these  hundreds  of  clients  differ  3o 
widely  that  their  ultimate  demands  for  telegraph  news  service  must 
rest  on  one  common  ground,  that  of  essential  news,  the  solid  ground 
of  facts.  The  competition  between  two  associations  of  this  kind  is 
in  itself  a  fine,  wholesome  fact  of  American  life. 

Barking  is  sometimes  done  at  their  heels,  but  this  means  that 
the  hound  of  complaint  has  lost  the  scent  of  big  truth.  The  real  trail 
is  toward  the  spoon-feeding  of  public  opinion  by  government  cable 
and  wireless,  toward  government  suppression  and  secrecy,  toward 
the  inroads  of  foreign  propagandists  and  domestic  publicity  bureaus 
of  special  interests,  and  toward  a  lax  or  designing  policy  of  those  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  which  take  the  attitude  toward  you,  the  reader, 
that  “Here’s  the  news  you’re  fit  to  have.” 

Cut-Rate  Citizenship 

AN  organization  is  scattering  propaganda  against  universal  mili- 
-  tary  training.  A  cartoon  on  the  cover  of  its  pamphlets  is  drawn 
by  a  man  who  was  under  indictment  during  the  war  for  a  “dis¬ 
loyalty”  charge.  It  condemns  the  military  bills  which  have  been 
before  Congress  by  saying  that  “they  would  fasten  the  draft  system” 
on  to  the  country  in  war  time;  it  calls  General  Wood  a  lawless  man. 
So  that  no  person  may  misunderstand  this  kind  of  literature,  let 
us  say  as  plainly  as  we  can  that  it  comes  from  the  same  quarter 
which  produced  and  is  still  producing  the  professional  pacifists,  the 
draft  dodgers,  the  antipreparedness  experts,  and  many  of  those  will¬ 
ing  to  see  their  country  slapped  in  the  face  or  put  in  real  danger  if 
they  themselves  be  not  asked  to  lose  a  leg  or  some  other  appendage 
of  their  worthlessness.  It  produces  Something-for-Nothing  citizens. 
All  that  the  nation  does  for  them  is  beautiful  and  civilized;  only 
those  things  which  they  may  do  for  the  nation  are  horrid  and 
barbaric.  Any  real  lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  would  cast 
100  per  cent  blackballs  if  membership  was  proposed  for  these  soft- 
faced  men  and  hard-faced  women;  they  want  the  privilege  of  the 
club  without  the  payment  of  dues. 

Great  Scott! 

A7LTHEN  the  New  York  “World”  declared  for  Hoover,  it  said: 

’  ’  If  Ml-.  Hoover  is  a  Republican  in  respect  to  administrative  capacity, 
he  is  a  Democrat  in  respect  to  decentralization. 

Old-timers,  who  lived  before  the'  Miracles,  would  have  understood 
this  allusion  to  decentralization  as  a  Democratic  principle.  We  can’t. 
We  are  still  dizzy  with  a  Democratic  program  under  which  the  world 
was  to  be  run  by  America,  America  by  Washington,  Washington 
by  the  White  House,  and  the  White  House  helped  over  hard  places 
by  a  Bureau  of  Public  Information.  If  any  old-fashioned,  out-of- 
date,  left-at-the-post  Democrats — say  Southern  members  in  the  House 
or  men  like  Underwood  and  Simmons  in  the  Senate  or  Bryan  on 
the  outside— want  to  put  State  Rights  in  the  platform  again,  they’ll 
have  to  spell  it  with  a  small  s  and  a  lower-case  r.  The  last  time 
we  saw  Decentralization  it  was  with  Representative  Government 
howling  homeless  under  the  stained-glass  windows  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  And  Jeffersqn  was  turning  in  his  grave  faster 
than  Mark  Sullivan  can  turn  his  ready-to-wears. 

Information  for  the  1.  W.  W. 

WE  have  gone  on  innocently  believing  that  the  workers  of  the 
world  wanted : 

More  freedom  for  self-expression,  more  hours  of  leisure,  a  higher  standard 
of  living,  more  purchasing  power  of  earnings.  This  desire  had  our  sympathy, 
even  though  the  Red  short  cut  to  the  happy  day  invited  our  doubts. 

Then  came  the  Soviet.  Here’s  its  score  to  date  : 

Compulsory  work,  jobs  assigned  by  bureaucrats,  pay  according  to  goods  pro¬ 
duced,  a  full-hour  workday,  wages  in  nicely  printed  wall  paper. 

More  labor;  less  for  it! 
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Your  Enemy’s  Book 


“AH  that  mine  adver- 
vy  sary  had  written  a 
book!”  This  has  been  a  per¬ 
sistent  cry  through  history , 
but  its  value  has  been  some¬ 
what  depreciated  by  the 
fact  that  so  few  of  us  are 
willing  to  read  the  books 
of  our  enemies.  “I  hate  B.,” 
declared  Charles  Lamb. 
“But  you  don’t  know  him,” 
protested  a  hearer.  “I 
know  that,”  confided  Elia. 
“I  couldn’t  hate  him  if  I 
did.” 

We  all  nurse  some 
such  feelings,  but  are  not 
equally  frank  about  them. 
Perhaps  a  majority  of  us 
never  feel  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  being 
able  to  criticize — or  per¬ 
haps  to  controvert — the 
written  statement  of  an 
adversary  or  a  competitor. 


Plumbers  and  Professors 


THERE  was  a  big,  shiny 
limousine  in  front  of 
the  house.  Some  wealthy  ,  ,  ,  . 

social  light  calling?  Yes,  O’Mara,  the  plumber  had  come  to 
dean  out  the  sink  pipe.  Respectfully  we  watched  him  spend 
five  minutes  on  the  job;  respectfully  afterward  we  eyed  the  bill. 

Both  Napoleonic.  . 

A  week  passes.  The  same  pipe  is  stopped  again.  Being  revo¬ 
lutionary,  we  go  down  the  street  to  buy  an  instrument  0  Mara 
had  called  it  a  plunger.  An  entertaining  tool !  A  novel  and  interest¬ 
ing  half  hour  with  our  kitchen  pipe.  It  has  not  stopped  up  since. 
O’Mara  and  his  limousine  were  endowed  by  us  with  nearly  hall  our 
worldly  goods ;  doing  it  ourselves  cost  60  cents  flat. 

Once  we  received  the  college  degree  of  B.  A.  There  have  been 
times  when  we  would  have  been  grateful  for  the  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor  of  plumbing.  Except  for  the  fact  that  it  would  throw  from 
the  necks  of  faculties  and  boards  of  trustees  that  Old  Man  ol 
the  Sea,  Established  Precedent,  there  is  not  the  weakest  rea¬ 
son  against  a  course  in  practical  plumbing.  Many  reasons  are 
in  favor  of  it.  First:'  O’Mara  has  a  limousine,  and  we  haven  t. 
Second :  Why  state  the  others  ? 


Have  You  a  Little  Paranoia  in  Your  Home? 


WHAT  is  paranoia?  Let  a  skilled;  doctor-psychologist  answer : 

Paranoia  is  a  mental  condition  in  which  an  individual  is  off  on  one  sub- 
iect  He  is  usually  a  perfect  individual  to  begin  with.  We  know  tins  because 
ne  tells  us  so  He  has  never  done  wrong,  jnirabile  dictu,  and  for  this  reason 
he  can  see  so  much  clearer  the  faults  of  those  about  him:  his  wife,  his  mother- 
in-law  his  neighbor,  his  boss,  society  in  general,  and  everyone  in  particular  who 
has  been  successful.  He,  with  all  his  perfection,  has  not  been  successful;  there¬ 
fore  everyone  who  is  successful  cannot  have  reached  perfection.  Lacking  that, 
they  must  be  a  little  bad.  From  being  rather  bad  they  soon  appear  wicked. 
Then  all  successful  men  on  the  face  of  it  must  be  wicked  men;  and  since  our 
paranoiac,  being  perfect  as  he  tells  us,  is  unsuccessful,  something  outside  himself 
must  be  to  blame.  What,  then?  Why,  society,  of  course!  The  whole  social 

scheme!  Why,  of  course,  how 
simple!  The  successful  man 
is  evil  and  the  social  scheme 
is  entirely  wrong. 

Paranoia  is  not  only 
a  chronic  disease  of  the 
single  person.  When  it 
becomes  epidemic  in  a 
world  whose  nerve  resist¬ 
ance  is  lowered  by  war, 
it  is  an  epidemic.  Hence 
Bolshevism. 


Maybe  Anna  Has  It 


WHAT  is  the  secret  of 
a  long  life?  The 
census  taker  out  in  Los 
Angeles  who  has  just  enu¬ 
merated  Anna  Prater 
may  have  found  it.  Anna 
Prater  is  a  negress,  115 
years  old.  She  was  born 
in  South  Carolina,  was 
sold  fifteen  times  as  a 
slave,  escaped  three  times, 
but  was  recaptured,  and 
meanwhile  acted  as 
mammy  for  fifty-two 
white  children.  A  fairly 
strenuous  life.  What  is 
the  secret  of  its  length? 
She  never  bothered  her¬ 
self  with  thinking  of  any. 


Our  Cozy  Review 


T! 


1HE  dictionary  defines 
sedition  as  “that  which 
is  directed  against  public 
order  and  tranquillity  in 
the  sense  that  it  tends  to 
overthrow  a  fundamental 
principle  of  government.” 
Well,  then,  Congress,  is 
there  anything  more  sedi¬ 
tious  t  h  a  n  a  thoroughly 
un-American  sedition  bill? 

Chairman  Cummings  of 
the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee  denies  that  the  organ¬ 
ization  will  raise  $20,000,000 

for  the  campaign.  We  can  ourselves  account  for  a  shortage  of  $1(L  . 

President  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George  have  published  their  Rus¬ 
sian  song  book,  containing  those  well-known  melodies,  entitled:  1 
Love  Thee  ”  “You’ve  Made  Yourself  What  You  Are  To-day ,  I Hope 
You're  Satisfied.”  “Hands  That  Touch  Murder  Shall  Never  Touch 
Mine  ”  “The  Clasp  of  Brotherhood.”  “I  Was  Happy  Till  I  Met 
You.”  “Meet  Us  at  Prinkipo.”  “I  Hope  I  Never  See  Your  Face. 
“Just  Give  My  Love  to  Lenine”  (words  by  Billy  Bullitt).  Heie  s 
Armies  for  Remembrance.”  “If  Mexico  Were  Only  m  Russia  and 
Russia  Were  Only  a  Dream.”  We  consider  that  the  best  song  in  the 
book  is  the  one  beginning:  “I  had  a  little  rooster;  I  took  him  from 
my  stock.  The  Bolsheviks  said  ‘Goosey  Goose!’  to  my  pure-biec 
weathercock  !,J 

Spiritualism  is  going  strong;  Shakespeare  is  back  in  a  book :  of ’  ™ess*e*®; 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says  that  “positive  statements  are  worth  -mg  1 ^ta  neg 
tive  statement  denying  anything  is  not  worth  hearing  _  This  vey  d™, 
inp-  to  the  Missouri  school  of  thought— and  to  thought  in  general.  The  Waiters 
uSta  has  vSed  in  favor  of.  table  tipping.  One  of  the  best  ntatenalttat.ons  we 
otfcnriorl  rmp  in  which  a  spirit  dropped  a  half  dollar  and  we  got  1 
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No  Single  Route  to  Success 


rF  you  were  picking  a  boy  to  become  one  of  the  leaders  ot  a  great 
L  modern  public  utility,  a  master  of  getting  things  done,  a  fellow 
worker  with  all  manner  of  men  from  bankers  and  inventors  to  poli- 
icians  and  journalists,  where  would  you  find  him  and  what  sort  of 
raining  should  he  have  had?  Would  you  take  a  boy  born  and  raised 
n  a  small  Ohio  town,  learning  to  work  as  a  country  newspaper  man, 
t  mail  clerk  in  Idaho,  beginning  real  business  as  the  self-taught  book- 
;eeper  of  an  iron  works  at  Duluth  and  then  drifting  back  to  Ohio 
Igain  to  study  law,  and  so  not  starting  his  life  work  until  he  was 
orty  years  old?  Could  such  a  man  deal  successfully  with  Wall  Street 
md  Washington  and  all 
hat  lies  between? 

STathan  C.  Kingsbury, 

:rom  1911  to  1920  one  of 
he  heads  of  the  so-called 
Bell  telephone  system,  was 
md  did  precisely  those 
;hings  before  his  death 
it  fifty-three.  The  voca¬ 
tional  experts  may  argue 
selection  and  training; 
success  often  comes  other¬ 
wise  to  men  of  energy, 
brains,  and  good  will  who 
have  also  the  character 
that  one  can  “tie  to.” 


ARUNG - 


He  never  looks  that  big  at  home 
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N  THE  ARENA 

A  Country  Editor  in  Wall  Street 


A  Native  Son  in  His  Native  Element 


George  E.  Roberts 

By  SAMUEL  CROWTHER 

PEOPLE  get  into  the  higher  walks  of  Wall 
Street  by  all  sorts  of  routes.  The  man  who 
was  lately  president  of  the  biggest  bank  started 
life  as  a  machinist,  the  president  of  the  largest 
trust  company  used  to  be  mostly  a  baseball  pitcher, 
another  bank  president  was  managing  a  side  show 
when  he  attracted  notice,  the  powerful  man  in  the 
largest  banking  firm  was  once  a  school-teacher.  And 
therefore  it  is  not  so  surprising  to  discover  that  the 
economic  mentor  of  Wall  Street — the  chief  naviga¬ 
tor,  so  to  speak — is  a  transplanted  Iowa  country  edi¬ 
tor.  Really  there  is  nothing  odd  about  that  when 
you  look  over  the  list  of  the  men  who  are  on  top;  the 
really  odd  part  about  George  E.  Roberts  is  that  he 
remains  essentially  a  country  editor.  In  his  office 
in  the  big  bank  right  in  the  midst  of  the  financial 
center  of  the  world  he  is  as  far  away  mentally  from 
the  Stock  Exchange  as  ever  he  was  at  his  desk  on 
the  Fort  Dodge  “Messenger.”  He  is  not  a  business 
man  at  all  in  the  ordinary  sense;  he  has  little  of  the 
money-making  instinct  and  probably  knows  less 
about  “tips”  than  anyone  in  the  country.  If  I 
•  wanted  to  know  how  the  general  business  of  the 
country  would  be  during  the  next  year,  he  is  the 
first  man  I  should  ask;  if  I  were  foolish  enough  to 
want  to  know  what  steel  would  do  next  week,  he 
would  be  the  last  man  I  should  ask.  For  he  has  the 
editorial  habit  of  looking  at  things  without  mixing 
into  them,  just  as  he  has  the  old  editorial  habit  of 
writing  by  hand  on  the  corner  of  a  desk  so  buried 
in  proofs  and  papers  that  to  get  any  particular 
paper  is  sort  of  an  expert  mining  operation.  He 
looks  like  an  editor — a  smallish  man  with  snow- 
white  hair,  a  far-away  look  in  his  eyes,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  abstractedness  that  comes  from  thinking  a  deal 
and  alone.  In  short,  he  is  an  editor  set  down  in  the 
swirl  of  things,  and,  editor-wise,  keeping  a  clear, 
cool  head.  And  because  He  has  a  clear,  cool  head 
and  a  truly  remarkable  way  of  thinking  straight, 
his  writings  have  more  influence  upon  the  business' 
of  this  country  than  have  those  of  any  other  man. 
His  is  the  persuasive  influence  of  plain  reason  and 
not  the  direction  of  dogmatic  pronouncement. 

Economics  is  not  to  most  people  an  exciting  sub¬ 
ject.  Quite  a  few  are  vaguely  of  the  impression  that 
it  has  something  to  do  with  economy  as  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  1~  wn  and  with  living  on  10  cents  a  day,  or 


Hiram  in  8  Words 


otherwise  hardening  the  heart  of 
Nature.  And  those  who  know  better 
and  have  even  rubbed  against  the 
subject  in  college  shudder  at  the 
memory  of  the  fat  volume  fathered 
by  one  Adam  Smith — and  pass  on. 
But  Mr.  Roberts  does  not  call  him¬ 
self  an  economist.  He  is  a  country 
editor  with  a  great  fund  of  native 
common  sense,  strengthened  by  wide 
reading  and  broad  experience,  and 
this  he  applies  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way  to  current  events — to  discover¬ 
ing  whether  things  are  really  what 
they  seem  to  be.  He  has  a  way  of  re¬ 
ducing  problems  to  their  elements  and 
then  stating  them  so  simply  that  you 
gasp:  “That’s  so;  I  never  thought  of 
that !  ”  Where  most  economists  empty 
a  cornucopia  of  words  over  a  subject 
and  smother  it,  Roberts  puts  it  all 
simply  in  the  plainest  language. 

It  was  irritation,  so  to  speak,  that 
drove  Roberts  out  from  cover.  The 
world  would  possibly  never  have 
heard  of  him  if,  back  in  1895,  a 
farmer  had  not  walked  into  the  office 
of  the  Fort  (Continued  on  page  25) 


of  the  judgment  of  the  men  and  women  who  are 
qualified  to  vote  in  a  presidential  election.  He  is, 
therefore,  engaged  in  a  novel  and  amazing,  but,  for 
him,  characteristic  enterprise.  He  is  going  straight 
to  the  body  of  the  electors  without  the  aid  of  any 
intermediate  agency  or  “organization”  to  ask  them 
to  nominate  and  elect  him.  He  is  a  bold,  forthright, 
questing  man.  If  he  succeeds  or  comes  within  meas¬ 
urable  distance  of  succeeding,  he  will  effect  a  radi¬ 
cal  change  in  our  whole  present  system,  practice, 
and  custom  of  president  making. 

This  is  the  second  attempt  in  our  own  times  to 
break  down  the  intricate  and  self-contained  “organ¬ 
izations”  which  determine  the  presidential  candidate 
of  the  two  principal  political  parties.  When  Roose¬ 
velt  felt  in  1912  that  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived 
of  the  nomination  for  president  by  the  Republican 
organization,  he  withdrew  from  that  party  and  es¬ 
tablished  a  temporary  party  of  his  own.  This  party, 
the  Progressive,  was  formed  to  nominate  Roosevelt 
roi  president,  it  nominated  Johnson  for  vice  presi- 
engaged  in  that  enterprise;  one  of  its  chief  leaders, 
m  fact.  _  When  the  new  party  nominated  Roosevelt 
tor  president,  it  nominated  Johnson  for  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  The  Progressives  sought  support  among  Re¬ 
publican  voters  with  such  success  that  Mr.  Taft  car¬ 
ried  but  two  States  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected. 

But  even  at  that  time  appealing  to  the  voters  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of,  and  in  opposition  to, 
the  “party  organization”  was  no  nov¬ 
elty  to  Johnson.  He  had  done  it  be¬ 
fore  when  he  first  made  himself  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  California.  He  has  since 
done  it  again  in  his  own  State.  So 
that  his  present  single-handed  high 
emprise  is  not  only  a  characteristic 
but  for  him  a  routine  performance. 

Being  nominated  for  president  and 
being  elected  president  are  two  totally 
different  processes.  The  nomination 
is  controlled  in  great  degree  by  the 
party  organization.  The  election  is 
decided  by  popular  vote.  To  be 
nominated  a  candidate  must  have  an 
organization  of  his  own  and  plenty 
of  money  to  spend.  Delegate  hunt¬ 
ing  as  practiced  among  us  is  the 
most  costly  of  all  outdoor  sports.  The 
presidential  primaries  in  some  of  the 
States  have  made  possible  such  lone- 
hand  candidacies  as  Hiram  John¬ 
son’s.  State  primary  laws  made 
possible  his  two  elections  as  gov¬ 
ernor  and  his  choice  as  senator  from 
California.  His  present  campaign,  if 
he  has  any  success,  will  bring  nearer 
the  day  when  we  shall  have  direct 
elections  for  president  just  as  we 
now  have  direct  election  of  senators. 
That  is  why  his  experiment  is  so  inter¬ 
esting  and  so  worth  while  watching. 


^  Bain  News  Service 


Hiram  W.  Johnson 

By  EDWARD  G.  LOWRY 

HIRAM  JOHNSON  wants  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  believes  he  has-the 
courage,  the  intelligence,  the  experience,  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  character  —  the  gen¬ 
eral  fitness  to  be  the  chief  executive  and  civil  officer 
of  this  nation.  His  present  problem  is  to  find  out 
how  many  of  you  agree  with  him.  He  believes  also 
that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points.  He  is  putting  his  beliefs  to  the  test 


HEN  I  was  asked  to  write  this 
sketch  and  impression  of  John¬ 
son  I  went  to  him  to  ask  him 
just  one  question.  It  was  this :  “Why 
should  the  Republican  pai-ty  nomi¬ 
nate  you,  and  the  people  elect  you 
president?  What  I’easons  have  you 
to  give  them?” 

This  is  what  he  told  me : 
“Americanism;  Freedom  speech, 
press;  Justice,  with  law,  order.” 

“The  law  of  South  Dakota  requires  compression 
into  eight  words  of  what  a  candidate  thinks  the 
paramount  issue.  The  foregoing,  constitutes  my 
eight-word  platform.” 

There  you  are.  It’s  for  you  to  decide. 

The  present  inclination  of  the  managers  of  the 
Republican  party  is  for  a  man  of  the  McKinley  type 
Johnson  is  not  that  sort  of  a  man.  Actually  he  is 
a  man  of  the  Johnson  type,  but  if  you  insist  on  a 
comparison  he  is  moi'e  closely  akin  to  Roosevelt  than 
to  any  of  the  figures  now  outlined  against  the  na¬ 
tional  horizon.  Roosevelt  felt  and  acknowledged 
this  kinship.  I  remember  a  bit  out  of  a  letter  he 
wrote  in  1916:  ( Continued  on  page  88) 
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C HRISTOPHE  PL  ANTI  N  was  a  1 6  th  cen¬ 
tury  printer .  He  knew  and  collaborated  with  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  day.  Notwithstanding  that 
printing  paper  and  presses  as  we  know  them  were  un¬ 
known  to  Plantin.  his  works  were  renowned  for  beauty 
and  accuracy ,  and  several  were  produced  at  the  behest 
of  royalty.  His  printing  establishment  at  A  ntwerp  is 
still  maintained  as  a  typographic  museum  and  is  a 
Mecca  for  all  lovers  of  printing. 
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PRINTING  is  an  art  which  is  fostered 
by  commerce.  It  is,  nevertheless,  an 
art,  and  the  men  who  follow'  it  are  as 
proud  of  good  work  as  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  when  he  printed  with  his  own  hands, 
from  copper  plates,  the  paper  money  for 
the  Province  of  New  Jersey. 

Printing  has  thriven  under  the  impetus 
which  catalog  and  booklet  advertising  has 
given  it.  Better  Paper  has  also  helped  to 
make  Better  Printing  possible,  and  so  has 
the  fact  that  Better  Printing  pays. 

Whatever  the  reason  why  Better  Printing 
pays,  it  does  pay,  just  as  better  window 
dressing  or  better  counter  display  or  better 
finishing  of  any  merchandise  pays. 

So,  because  we  knew  that  Better  Paper 
meant  Better  Printing,  we  standardized  the 
manufacture  of  all  grades  of  Warren  print¬ 


These  men  are  typical  modern  printers  at  ivork  in  a  modern 
press-room.  Between  their  shop  and  Plantin  stretch  over  three 
centuries  of  printing  but  these  centuries  are  jeweled  with 
names  like  De  Vinne,  Franklin ,  Caslon,  Jensen,  Bodoni  and 
Aldus.  The  printer  from  whom  you  will  order  your  next 
catalog  has  a  background  of  men  who  strove  to  produce  Better 
Printing.  With  the  help  of  Belter  Paper  these  men  will  be  part 
of  the  background  of  the  printer  of  the  future. _ 

ing  papers  which  are  now  known  as  the 
Warren  Standard  Printing  Papers. 

These  papers  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  the 
better  work  they  will  enable  the  printer  to 
do.  Your  printer  wants  to  do  better  work. 
Examples  of  printing  on  Warren’s  Standard 
Printing  Papers  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Warren 
Service  Pieces,  Suggestion  Books,  and  Bro¬ 
chures  which  the  larger  print  shops  have 
on  exhibit. 

These  books  are  also  in  the  offices  of  lead¬ 
ing  paper  merchants,  and  in  those  clubs 
whose  libraries  are  devoted  to  the  examples 
and  lore  of  printing. 


S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


Print!  n^Pap  ers 
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AMERICA 


The  Winter’s  Final  Session  of  the  Hot  Stove  League 


ONLY  a  few  years  ago  an  international  contest 
in  any  branch  of  athletics  stirred  us  to  a 
high  pitch  of  excitement,  but  now  these  are 
become  so  common  that  we  almost  lose  sight 
of  the  great  extent  to  which  internationalism  has 
progressed.  At  this  date  we  have  spread  out  before 
us  certainties,  probabilities,  and  possibilities  of  the 
Olympic  Games,  yacht  races,  intercollegiate  meeting. 
American  crew  at  Henley,  American  entries  in  Brit¬ 
ish  open  golf  championship,  as  well  as  in  skating 
and  other  sports.  Indeed  all  the  old  boundaries  are 
being  rapidly  broken  down  and  sport  is  becoming 
a  world-wide  field  for  competition. 

A  Real  Hockey  Union 

HAVING  once  made  the  start,  we  are  evidently 
going  far  in  this  matter  of  international  ath¬ 
letics.  It  is  not  that  the  sport  world  is  becom¬ 
ing  smaller,  but  that  the  confines  and  boundaries 
of  any  country  now  no  longer  limit  its  activities  in 
sports.  As  a  direct  outcome  of  the  late  trip  of  the 
Yale  Hockey  team  across  our  northern  border  into 
Canada,  plans  are  developing  for  an  International 
Intercollegiate  Hockey  Union.  Should  this  develop, 
we  shall  see  games  between  such  teams  as  those  rep¬ 
resenting  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Dartmouth,  and 
perhaps  others  scheduling  games  with  Queen’s  Col¬ 
lege,  McGill,  and  Toronto.  It  is  not  a  long  or  diffi¬ 
cult  trip,  and  such  a  union  would  be  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  popular  sport  of  ice  hockey  on 
both  sides  of  the  boundary. 

High  Cost  of  Golf 

THE  continual  increasing  expense  of  golf  occu¬ 
pies  the  attention  of  real  students  of  the  game. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  young  man  to  go  out  from 
college,  make  his  way,  get  married  and  meet  bills, 
and  during  the  first  four  or  five  years  continue  his 
membership  in  the  ordinary  golf  club.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  his  earnings  necessary  for  club  membership 
and  dues,  if  he  continues  with  his  golf,  is  out  of 
all  reason,  and  many  a  young  man  facing  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  abandoned  this  sport  because  under  the 
present  conditions  it  is  an  extravagance  that  he  can’t 
afford.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  this  enforced  aban¬ 
donment  comes  at  just  the  time  when  the  sport  is 
of  such  great  value  to  him.  How  can  we  make  the 
upkeep  of  all  courses  and  clubs  less  expensive?  A 
good  golf  course  depends  upon  its  upkeep  for  its 
quality,  and  rio  golf  course  should  be  allowed  to 
deteriorate.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  deal 
of  the  money  is  really  spent  in  fads  and  alterations 
which,  while  attractive  to  the  experimenters,  are  by 
no  means  necessary.  Every  golfer  who  has  followed 
the  history  of  changes  and  alterations  in  his  own 
course  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  many  of  these  altera¬ 
tions  have  not  proved  as  satisfactory  as  expected, 


By  WALTER  CAMP 

Anyone  can  play  fair  against  an  inferior 
opponent.  The  time  of  real  test  of  sports¬ 
manship  comes  in  a  hot  match  when  victory 
may  hang  on  trifles  and  tempers  are  on  edge. 

In  most  sports  experience  means  learning 
from  mistakes  how  to  do  the  right  thing.  If 
the  mistakes  do  not  grow  less,  however,  that 
experience  never  ripens  into  skill. 

Cowardice  is  hypersensitive  forethought! 

and  that  the  original  layout  of  the  course  could  have 
been  preserved  with  no  really  serious  detriment. 
Each  club  thinks  it  must  have  a  standard  champion¬ 
ship  course;  it  must  have  over  6,000  yards  of  links 
and  must  be  trapped  so  that  the  average  man  may 
find  himself  in  the  bunkers  with  startling  frequency. 
Those  who  go  in  for  this  sort  of  thing  seem  to  set  up 
a  belief  that  a  good  player  will  not  get  in  bunkers; 
but  when  we  find  the  finalists  in  our  last  champion¬ 
ship  contest  in  bunkers  sixteen  times  in  a  round, 
it  is  evident  that  we  either  have  not  the  quality  of 
play  in  our  men  or  else  our  courses  are  getting  to 
be  overtrapped.  The  main  point  for  consideration 
is,  however,  that  we  must  make  golf  cheaper,  and 
if  we  can  spend  our  money  on  good  putting  greens, 


Try  this  in  your  own  rink  ! 


pay  a  reasonable  attention  to  the  fairway,  and  save 
more  money,  instead  of  making  more  and  more  pits, 
altering  the  general  layout  of  the  course,  and  shift¬ 
ing  putting  greens  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  build 
a  new  green,  then  we  can  keep  many  dollars  in  the 
pockets  of  those  men  who  are  being  forced  gradually 
to  leave  the  game  in  the  hands  of  the  rich. 

What  Sport  Will  Do 

A  CHINESE  statesman  has  urged  the  writer  to 
advise  on  engrafting  into  the  customs  of  his 
people  the  best  American  sports.  “For,”  he 
says,  “my  people  are  not  sufficiently  aggressive,  and 
these  sports  breed  in  youth  an  indomitable  spirit.” 
If  America  is  to  be  the  standard  bearer  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  sport  into  other  lands,  we  should  study 
them  more  carefully,  and  add  new  vitalizing  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  assure  ourselves  that  they  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  one  class.  Wholesale  promotion  of 
competitive  games  throughout  the  mass  of  our  mixed 
population  will  do  as  much  for  Americanization  and 
real  democracy  as  any  other  single  effort  we  can  make. 

Not  for  John  Bull 

HERE  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  much 
discussion  as  to  whether  the  American  game  of 
baseball  will  ever  make  its  way  on  British  soil. 
One  should  remember  in  this  connection  that  cricket 
was  a  recognized  sport  between  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  teams  for  nearly  a  generation  before  base- 
i  ball  was  played  at  all  in  our  colleges  here,  and  that 
the  Englishman  is  probably  the  most  conservative 
of  all  sportsmen.  In  the  end  there  will  probably  be 
some  baseball  played  in  Great  Britain,  but  largely 
by  those  who  have  had  experience  elsewhere.  It  will 
take  another  generation  at  least  to  develop  anything 
like  the  hold  that  the  game  has  in  this  country. 
Finally,  soccer  football  is  and  will  be  the  established 
professional  game  of  the  British  Isles  rather  than 
American  baseball.  There  is  quite  as  much  likelihood 
of  soccer  football  coming  up  to  a  position  in  this 
country  where  it  may  piece  out  with  a  professional 
series  the  end  of  our  baseball  professional  season  as 
that  American  baseball  in  a  professional  way  should 
secure  any  hold  upon  the  public  across  the  water. 

Baseball  Quarrels 

BUT  there  are  some  tendencies  to  correct.  The 
quarrels  among  the  management  in  professional 
baseball  go  on  apace.  The  sport-loving  public 
does  not  object  to  the  “scrappiness”  of  players, 
which  they  think  indicates  a  desire  to  win.  The 
human  element  in  them  rejoices  in  occasionally  bait¬ 
ing  an  umpire,  although  as  a  whole  they  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  integrity  of  the  staff;  and  they  like  to 
see  a  manager  stand  up  ( Continued  on  page  41) 
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THIS  NEW  aluminumlzed  Premier  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  direct  competition  with  the  finer 
type  of  European  car,  on  the  assumption  that 
it  is:  More  correct  in  point  of  engineering; 
more  efficient  in  operation;  more  elegantly 
simple  in  its  appointments;  more  appealingly 
beautiful  and  more  socially  distinctive. 

Finally,  from  a  strictly  monetary  standpoint, 
it  is  a  far  better  buy  — Premier,  completely 
equipped,  sells  for  less  than  the  price  of  a 
European  chassis  alone. 


In  Premier  the  spring  eyes  are 
fitted  with  floating  Clemmons 
bushings  and  equipped  with 
Alemite  lubricating  system— 
more  positive  in  results  than 
either  gravity  type  oilers  or 
finger  operated  grease  cups. 
A  few  turns  of  the  Alemite 
Compressor  handle  makes  the 
whole  job  of  lubricating  the  car 
a  clean,  simple  and  easy  oper¬ 
ation. 
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all  zigzagging  and  keeping  an  eye  out  for  periscopes 
the  same  way. 

One  o’  the  steaipers  is  all  the  time  slowing  up, 
and  every  time  she  slows  up  the  whole  bunch  have 
to  slow  up,  which  the  what  they  call  the  ranking 
officer  of  the  destroyers  don’t  like,  and  when  bimeby 
she  wigwags  over  she’ll  have  to  stop  dead  to  fix  up 
whatever’s  wrong  with  her  insides,  the  ranking  guy 
wigwags  back,  all 

right  stop,  and  he’ll  _ 

have  a  destroyer  stay 
behind  to  look  after 
her. 

We’re  the  destroyer 
that  has  to  stay,  and 
bimeby  the  others  are 
out  o’  sight  ahead  and 
we’re  all  alone  with 
the  cripple  laying 
dead  like  on  the  water. 

She’s  an  American 
munition  ship  with 
four  or  five  thousand 
tons  o’  shells  and 
powder  and  what 
they  call  TNT  in 
her,  and  our  fuhlers 
standing  around  on 
deck  kept  looking  over 
at  her  and  saying: 

“What  a  swell  target 
for  some  U-boat!” 

Me  being  on’y  a  kid 
and  just  off  a  wreck, 

I’m  sorta  mascot  on 
the  ship  and  can  go 
loafing  around  most 
anywheres  without  no¬ 
body  minding,  and  I’m 
in  what  they  call  the 
wardroom  this  day 
telling  the  captain 
how  it  feels  when 
you’re  being  wrecked, 
when  there’s  what 
they  call  a  radio 
comes  down  to  him 
from  the  bridge. 

He  reads  it  to  him¬ 
self  and  then  he  says  to  a  nofficer  they  call  the  exec : 

Who  is  it  they  call  Bingo?”  And  the  officer  tells 
‘um  first-class  seaman  White — and  the  captain 
says  to  send  for  him,  and  the  exec  does,  and  in  comes 
Bingo  and  salutes  the  way  the  gobs  salute,  and 
stands  to  attention  the  same  way,  meaning  respect¬ 
ful,  but  loose  and  easy  like  too. 

White,’  says  the  captain,  “what  do  you  know 
about  the  riot  at  the  Two  Admirals  pub?” 

No  riot,  sir,  just  a  little  mix-up,”  says  Bingo, 
and  tells  what  happened  in  the  pub,  but  leaving  out 
about  Whinner  and  the  sergeant. 

THE  captain  has  another  peek  at  the  radio  and 
says:  “White,  one  of  the  men  in  that  affair,  a 
sergeant,  was  later  found  dead.  What  do  you 
know  of  that?” 

“Could  you  tell  me  where  they  found  him,  sir?” 

“In  a  nalley  near-the  Trafalgar  Hotel.” 

Bingo  is  going  to  say  something,  but  he  don’f^- 
he  stops  dead.  Bimeby  he  says:  “I’d  rather  not  say 
anything  more  now,  sir.” 

“Suit  yourself,  but  later  you  will  have  to  go  be¬ 
fore  a  caurt-martial  ashore.” 

“I’ll  be  ready  by  then,  sir,”  says  Bingo  after  a 
little  studying. 

“An  enlisted  man’s  blue  service  hat  with  this 
ship’s  name  on  the  band  was  found  beside  the  body. 
Got  anything  to  say  about  that?”  ast  the  captain. 
Bingo  don’t  say  anything. 

“Did  you  lose  your  flat  hat  that  night?”  ast  the 
captain;  “but  don’t  answer  unless  you  wish  to,”  and 
Bingo  don’t  answer. 

The  captain  looks  at  Bingo,  and  then  he  stands  up 
and  walks  over  to  him,  saying:  “White,  if  I  am  your 
commander,  I  am  also  your  friend.  Did  you  kill 
that  man?” 

Bingo  looks  at  him,  and  bimeby  he  says:  “No,  sir, 

I  didn’t.” 

“Good!  Do  you  know  who  did?” 

Bingo  don’t  answer. 

“You  can  go,”  says  the  captain. 

“What  do  you  make  of  it?”  says  the  captain  to  the 
exec  when  Bingo  is  gone. 

“He  never  killed  that  man,”  says  the  exec. 

“I  don’t  believe  he  did,  either,”  says  the  captain; 
“but  he  knows  who  did.  And  he  is  probably  aboard 
this  ship,  and  I  suppose  we’ll  have  to  dig  him  out.” 

I  can  see  the  captain  ain’t  feeling  like  talking  any 
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more  about  how  any  kid  come  to  be  wrecked,  and  so 
I  slip  out  on  deck  where  I  see  the  gob  that  some  o’ 
the  crew  call  Me  Lord  Marquis. 

His  name  is  Martin,  and  him  and  Bingo  are  chums, 


"  ^ere  hit  usP  cry  the  gobs.  .  .  .  The  pillar  o’  fire  takes  another  high  shoot  over  the  munition  ship 

but  there’re  not  the  same  kinda  people  a  tall.  A  guy 
could  bawl  Bingo  out  with  all  the  rough  talk  there 
was  and  Bingo  would  bawl  him  back,  and  maybe  two 
minutes  later  they’d  be  slipping  each  other  the  mak¬ 
ings.  But  let  any  guy  try  to  bawl  out  Martin!  He’s 
older  than  most  o’  the  others,  and  there’s  lines  down 
his  face  like  they’re  cut  in  with  a  knife,  and  he  keeps 
a  lot  by  himself,  the  same  as  he’s  doing  this  day, 
leaning  over  a  torpedo  tube  and  looking  out  on  the 
ocean.  When  I  come  along  Whinner,  the  gob  who 
went  after  the  sergeant  in  port,  is  saying  to  another 
gob:  “I  see  Me  Lord  Marquis  is  takin’  the  air,”  not 
meaning  Martin  to  hear.  But  he  did  hear,  and  when 
he  did,  he  shoots  a  few  words  at  Whinner.  All  classy 
words  he  used,  not  a  word  a  lady  couldn’t  use — -tak¬ 
ing  each  one  by  itself,  I  mean — but  the  way  he  put 
them  together,  and  all  the  time  looking  kinda  side¬ 
ways  and  down  at  Whinner  like  he  was  some  kind 
of  a  ninsect!  Anyway,  when  he  got  through  Whin¬ 
ner  went  off  with  a  kind  of  a  nabsent  look  in  his 
face,  like  he  was  thinking  up  some  new  way  to  kill 
somebody,  and  that  somebody  not  a  German. 

NOT  too  many  liked  Martin,  but  he  was  always  all 
right  to  me.  He  slips  me  the  makings  now,  say¬ 
ing  “Sure,”  when  I  ast  him :  on’y  bimeby  he  ast 
me  don’t  I  think  I  ought  to  cut  out  smoking? 

I  say:  “Why  ought  I?” 

“Why?  Well,  if  you  have  to  smoke  and  chew  at 
your  age,  what  do  you  suppose  you  will  be  doing  for 
excitement  when  you  grow  up?  Think  it  over,  Hiker,” 

And  I  says :  “All  right,  I  will,”  and  without  rolling 
any  ciggy  I  pass  the  makings  back  to  him  and  he 
says:  “That’s  the  boy.  When  you  can  do  a  thing 
without  being  ordered  to  do  it,  you  are  getting  hold 
of _  yourself.”  Bimeby  he  asts :  “What  did  the  cap¬ 
tain  want  of  Bingo — if  it  isn’t  private,  of  course?” 

“Nothing  private,”  I  say,  and  tell  him. 

“He’s  a  great  fellow,  Bingo!”  he  says  when  I 
finish,  and  I  says  you  betcher,  and  we’re  standing 
there  talking  more  about  Bingo  when  the  captain’s 
yeoman  comes  along  and  says  to  Martin,  like  he’s 
telling  him  about  the  weather:  “It  hasn’t  been  posted 
up  yet,  but  the  skipper’s  ordered  an  inspection  of 
bags  for  four  o’clock  this  afternoon,  and  whoever’s 
short  a  flat  hat  he’d  better  begin  to  get  his  alibi 
ready.  Tip  off  Bingo  when  he  comes  off  watch, 
will  you?” 

“Thanks,”  says  Martin,  “I’ll  tell  him,”  and  the 
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captain’s  yeoman  drifts  back  to  his  quarters,  and 
Martin  goes  below. 

Bimeby  I  go  below,  and  there’s  Martin  flat  on  his 
back  in  his  bunk,  his  eyes  closed  and  his  fingers 
folded  under  his  neck  like  he’s  asleep,  but  he  ain’t. 
I  see  him  that  way  often,  not  letting  on  he’s  awake, 
’less  somebody  come  along  he’s  willing  to  speak  to! 
I  climb  into  my  bunk,  which  is  across  from  Martin’s, 

and  I’m  there  when 
Bingo  comes  along  the 
passageway,  and  when 
he  does  Martin  opens 
his  eyes  and  tells  him 
what  the  captain’s 
yeoman  says. 

“Jeezooks!”  says 
Bingo,  “but  that’ll  be 
bad  for  Whinner.” 
And  he  tells  Martin 
what  he  didn’t  tell  the 
captain  about  Whin¬ 
ner  and  the  sergeant. 

“So  you  think  Whin¬ 
ner  killed  him?”  says 
Martin. 

“Who  else?”  says 
Bingo.  „ 

“It  does  point  to 
him,”  says  Martin. 
“And  a  rotten-man¬ 
nered  young  fellow 
he  is.” 

“No,  no,  Martie — 
he’s  just  a  fresh, 
foolish  kid;  that’s  all.” 

Martin  asks  Bingo 
then  how  friendly  is 
he  to  Whinner,  and 
Bingo  says  he’s  friend¬ 
ly  enough  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  to  his  sister. 
“And  she  sorta  ex¬ 
pects  me  to  have  an 
eye  on  him,”  says 
Bingo.  “And  he’s  a 
good-  meanin’  kid, 
Martie,  but  let  a 
good  -  lookin’  skirt 
swish  by  him  and  he 
just  can’t  help — meanin’  no  harm,  you  know,  Mar¬ 
tie,  but — ” 

“But  now  he  will  have  to  take  a  court-martial 
when  we  get  to  port,  won’t  he?” 

“Yeh.  But  all  my  watch  I  been  thinkin’,”  says 
Bingo.  “And  I  got  a  nidea.  Listen  to  me:  There’s 
that  crippled  munition  ship.  And  we’ll  be  takin’ 
her  into  port,  won’t  we?  Well,  I  know  her  first  mate 
since  before  the  war,  and  let  Whinner  slip  aboard 
her  when  we  get  to  port,  and  my  friend’ll  hide  Whin¬ 
ner  away  on  her,  I  know ;  and  if  he  does  the  rest 
is  easy.” 

“Easy — how?” 

“Why,  let  ’em  think  I  did  it  till  the  munition  ship 
is  back  home  again.” 

“How  about  the  missing  hat?” 

“Why,  I  can  give  him  my  hat,”  and  Bingo  gets  his 
hat  out  of  his  bag  to  put  in  Whinner’s  bag. 

All  this  time  Martin  is  laying  there  looking  up  at 
the  bunk  over  him.  But  now  he  all  at  once  rolls 
over  and  sits  on  the  yedge  of  his  bunk,  saying: 

“You  are  a  great  man,  Bingo,  but  you  are  too  sen¬ 
timental.  Put  back  your  hat  and  listen  to  me.”  And 
he  talks  low  so  I  didn’t  hear  any  more  till  he  winds 
up  with:  “Do  you  see  what  I  mean?  I  came  over 
here,  hoping  to  get  action  to  forget  things,  but  I 
must  be  a  hoodoo — in  three  weeks  now  not  even  so 
much  as  the  sight  of  a  periscope.  And  every  week 
letters  telling  of  action  day  and  night  coming  from 
friends  on  the  front.  I  want  to  be  there,  but  I  can’t 
get  a  transfer.  But  in  this  way  I  get  away,  reenlist 
under  another  name,  fight  for  our  country  just  the 
same,  and  Whinner  goes  clear.” 

Bingo  doesn’t  like  it,  but  Martin  talks  him  into  it ; 
and  so  bimeby  it’s  Martin’s  hat,  not  Bingo’s,  goes 
into  Whinner’s  bag,  and  Bingo  gives  Martin  a  note 
to  the  mate  o’  the  munition  ship. 

BIMEBY  there’s  a  lot  of  us  up  on  deck.  It’s  a  fine 
day  with  a  smooth  sea,  but  enough  of  a  swell  to 
easy  bounce  a  man  overboard  if  he  ain’t  careful. 
Martin  is  standing  careless  like  near  the  rail  astern. 
The  next  thing  we  hear  is  the  yell:  “Man  overboard!” 
There’s  a  buoy  let  go,  but  Martin  by  then  is  away 
astern,  and,  ’stead  o’  bothering  with  the  buoy,  he 
heads  for  the  munition  ship,  and  bimeby  we  see 
them  let  down  a  ladder,  and  he  climbs  aboard.  They 
wigwag  from  the  munition  ship,  and  our  captain 
wigwags  ( Continued  on  page  28) 
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The  skeleton  towers  had  sprung  up  like  magic  on  every  town  lot.  Indeed,  the  residence  section  of  the  town  was  dotted  with  derricks 


“Or  an  imaginary  line,”  thought  Hastings  to  him¬ 
self.  He  said  aloud:  “Mr.  Lippett,  you  will  almost 
inevitably  require  some  money.  How  would  it  do 
to  incorporate  and  sell  that  remaining  one-sixteenth 
as  stock?” 

“Not  on  your  whip  and  spurs!”  shouted  Ole  Crow. 
“No  blue-sky  stock  sellin’  fer  me.” 

“I  was  only  looking  at  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
business,”  laughed  Hastings.  “I  am  really  doing  a 
very  small  service 
for  so  large  an  in¬ 
terest,  but  I  thought 
if  I  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  the  company  in¬ 
corporated  I  would 
come  more  nearly 
earning — ” 

“You’ll  earn  it,  all 
right.  They’ll  be 
more  for  you  to  do 
than  you  think, 
young  feller,”  as¬ 
serted  Ole  Crow. 

“But  I  like  your 
spirit.  You’re  the 
fust  lawyer  I  ever 
seed  that  thought  his 
fee  was  too  big.” 

OLE  CROW  shook 
the  lawyer’s 
hand,  Jaggers 
silently  and  solemn¬ 
ly  followed  suit,  and 
both  went  out  of  the 
post  office.  Hastings 
was  in  the  act  of 
retracing  h  i  s  cir¬ 
cuitous  way  to  his 
office  when  he  felt  a 
tap  on  his  arm.  He 
turned,  and  a  smooth 
individual,  with 
round,  protruding 
eyes,  addressed  him : 

“Could  I  get  you  to 
handle  a  small  mat¬ 
ter  for  me?” 

“A  legal  matter?” 

“Certainly.  Here 
is  a  retainer  in 
advance.” 

The  man  drew 
forth  a  roll  of  bills, 
selected  a  twenty, 
and  handed  it  to  the 
lawyer. 

Hastings’s  eyes 
gleamed  at  the  sight 


of  real  money.  “What  is  the  nature  of  the  busi¬ 
ness?”  he  asked  interestedly. 

“Foreclosure  on  a  mortgage.” 

“Whose  property?” 

“Ole  Crow  Lippett’s,  the  man  you  were  just  talk¬ 
ing  to.” 

The  lawyer’s  face  fell.  “Excuse  me,  sir,  I  am 
lepiesenting  Mr.  Lippett  in  another  matter,  and 
would  not  care  to  oppose  him  in  a  suit.” 


“That’s  all  right,”  smiled  the  man;  “keep  the  money, 
and,  since  you  are  his  lawyer,  advise  him  that  I  can 
foreclose  and  get  possession  of  his  land,  so  it  won’t  do 
him  a  particle  of  good  to  refuse  to  give  me  a  lease.” 

“You  contemptible  cur!”  said  Hastings,  “Your 
threats  will  have  no  effect,  anyway.  Mr.  Lippett 
has  already  leased  his  land.” 

“The  hell  he  has!” 

“Yes,  and  made  a  drilling  contract  too.” 

“Well,  he’ll  never 
use  it!”  snarled  the 
man.  “No  well  will 
be  drilled  on  that 
land  except  by  Yours 
Truly.”  And  with  a 
curse  he  flung  him¬ 
self  down  the  street. 
Hastings  watched 
the  fellow,  and  saw 
him  join  two  waiting 
associates  and  dis¬ 
appear  within  the 
door  of  a  disreputa¬ 
ble  bootlegging  es¬ 
tablishment. 

Again  he  turned 
toward  his  office  and 
again  was  inter¬ 
rupted,  this  time  by 
a  neighbor  of  Ole 
Crow’s:  “Mr.  Has¬ 
tings,  my  name’s 
Jackman.  I  seed  ye 
talkin’  to  Ole  Crow,  „ 
and  ’lowed  I’d  speak 
to  ye.  I’m  a  friend 
and  neighbor  o’  hisn, 
and  I’m  right  smart 
bothered.” 

“What  about,  Mr. 
Jackman?” 

“Wal,  I  let  thal 
slick  stranger,  that 
you  just  made  so 
mad,  talk  me  into 
leasin’  my  place  to 
him  for  a  dollar, 
and  he’s  trafficked 
around  an’  incorpo¬ 
rated  it  for  a  half 
million.  Looks  like  I 
ought  to  have  some 
of  that  money.” 

“I  think  so  too. 
What  is  your  idea?” 

“I  was  figgerin’ 
mebbe  you  could 
break  the  lease?” 

( Cont’d  on  page  41) 


Git  in.  Git  in!”  cried  the  ballyhoo  artist.  “Buy  stock  in  the  King  Bee!  To-day  it’s  a  wildcat, 
to-morrow  it’s  a  bear  cat.  Last  chance  to  getcha  feet  wet!” 
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Dodge  “Messenger”  and  “tossed  down  a 
paper-bound  book  on  the  young  editor  s 
desk  • 

“I  bought  this  on  the  train,  Mr. 
Roberts;  everybody  is  reading  it.  It 
don’t  sound  quite  right  to  me.  See  if 
you  can  answer  it.” 

The  book  was  Harvey’s  Com  s  Fi¬ 
nancial  School.”  It  is  hard  to  get  a 
copy  to-day,  but  it  was  the  big  book 
then,  selling  into  the  millions.  Harvey 
had  worked  up  a  beautiful  theory  that 
a  secret  conspiracy  known  technically 
as  the  “Crime  of  1873”  had  demonetized 
silver,  had  substituted  gold  in  its  place, 
and  thereby  not  only  put  the  people  into 
the  grip  of  Wall  Street’s  golden  hand, 
but  averred  that  the  grip  would  con¬ 
stantly  tighten  until  with  ever-lowering 
prices  the  very  life  would  be  crushed 
out  of  the  country.  The  people  were 
receptive;  times  were  hard,  and  the 
farmers  selling  below  cost.  The  remedy 
was  to  give  silver  the  value  ratio  of 
sixteen  ounces  to  one  of  gold.  That, 
would  put  more  money  into  circulation 
and  raise  prices.  There  was  a  delusion 
in  those  days  that  money  was  something 
of  itself  and  not  merely  a  convenient 
measure  of  value.  . 

The  real  strength  of  Coin  s  Finan¬ 
cial  School”  was  that  it  showed  how, 
by  dickering  with  the  coinage,  to  make 
something  out  of  nothing..  There  has 
never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  when  the  man  who  eloquently 
promised  something  for  nothing  could 
not  gain  a  following.  The  most  promi¬ 
nent  student  of  “Coin’s  Financial 
School”  was  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
who  from  it  not  only  mastered  “free  sil¬ 
ver”  but  acquired  the  habit  of  presi¬ 
dential  candidacy. 

Common  Sense  as  a  Best  Seller 


George  E.  Roberts 


Continued  from  page  16 


MR.  ROBERTS  read  the  pamphlet 
and  he  became  as  mad  as  he  allows 
himself  to  get.  He  saw  that  the  aigu- 
ment  rested  on  a  series  of  cunningly 
fashioned  false  premises.  One  of  Mi. 
Roberts’s  outstanding  characteristics, 
and  that  which  makes  him  such  an  illu¬ 
minating  writer  on  public  affairs,  is  his 
ability  clearly  to  analyze  a  proposal, 
give  his  analysis  not  only  fairly  hut 
probably  with  greater  force  than  the 
proponent  of  the  doctrine,  and  then 
pitch  in  and,  stone  by  stone,  demolish 
the  edifice  which  has  been  erected.  That 
is  iust  what  he  did  with  Harvey’s  ideas 
on  finance.  , 

He  called  his  pamphlet  Coin  at 
School  in  Finance.”  He  went  up  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  showed  the  manuscript  to  two  or 
three  people,  and  easily  found  a  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  demonstrated  in  the  pam¬ 


phlet  that,  if  the  free-silver  people  had 
their  way,  this  country  would  quickly 
become  a  pariah  among  nations.  He 
showed  that  no  one  had  ever  demone¬ 
tized  silver,  that  the  crime  of  1873  was 
a  pure  invention,  and  that  silver  was 
not  the  standard  coin  simply  because 
the  world  had  adopted  gold,  and  that 
we  should  have  to  call  on  a  celestial 
power  appropriately  to  order  the  wheels 
of  nature,  if  we  intended  to  keep  gold 
and  silver  in  an  exact  ratio.  This  may 
sound  dry  and  academic  to  the  reader 
of  to-day,  who  has  not  bothered  much 
about  the  coinage,  but,  next  to  slavery, 
the  silver  issue  was  the  biggest  that  has 
ever  torn  this  country.  Roberts’s  book 
had  a  marvelous  circulation — which  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  because  he 
was  opposing  common  sense  to  non¬ 
sense.  The  National  Sound  Money 
League  distributed  millions  of  copies 
and  thus  almost  overnight  a  country 
editor  qualified  not  only  as  an  author¬ 
ity  on  finance  but  as  one  that  was  read 
and  understood.  And  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference. 

Iowa  was  proud  of  Roberts.  She  still 
is — he  goes  back  every  little  while  to 
make  an  address.  Even  before  the  book 
came  out  he  was  by  no  means  unknown. 
Leaving  school  at  sixteen,  he  learned 
the  printing  trade  and  became  an  ex¬ 
pert  compositor  in  those  days  of  skilled 
hand  composition.  By  his  maturity  he 
had  saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  half 
interest  in  the  Fort  Dodge  “Messen¬ 
ger.”  The  editors  in  those  days  most¬ 
ly  came  up  through  the  composing  room 

_ for  an  editor  usually  helped  to  set  up 

and  print.  A  year  later  he  bought  the 
other  half  interest.  Passing  naturally 
into  politics,  but  without  being  a  poli¬ 
tician,  he  became  chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  County  Committee  and  a  couple 
of  years  later  was  elected  State  Printer. 
He  was  such  a  good  State  Printer  that 
he  was  twice  reelected,  thereby  estab¬ 
lishing  a  record  for  that  office— which 
had  something  of  a  reputation  for  po¬ 
litical  fatalities. 


Without  Asking  the  Senator 


BUT  that  little  pamphlet  was  to  take 
him  out  of  Iowa  journalism  and 
Iowa  politics.  A  man  who  could  keep 
a  financial  balance  was  in  demand.  Rob¬ 
erts  could  talk  to  people  about  finance 
in  their  own  language.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Mr.  Roberts’s  little 
book  was  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in 


electing  McKinley  president  in  the  fall 
of  1896  on  a  sound-money  platform. 

President  McKinley  selected  Lyman 
J  Gage  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  Gage  took  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  as 
an  assistant.  They  both  wanted  a  man 
who  could  take  care  of  the  currency 
queries  and  problems  that  confronted 
the  new  administration.  Vanderlip  sug¬ 
gested  Roberts.  Gage  thought  it  was  a 
good  idea,  but  where  would  they  put 
him?  Looking  over  the  possible  offices, 
they  hit  upon  that  of  Director  of  the 
Mint.  They  asked  President  McKinley  if 
he  would  make  the  appointment.  He  said 
that  he  would,  and  then  they  wired  Rob¬ 
erts  out  in  Iowa  as  to  whether  he  would 
accept.  There  was  no  wire-pulling,  no 
logrolling,  and  Mr.  Roberts  was  just  as 
astounded  by  the  telegram  as  though  it 
had  asked  him  to  become  the  Shah  of 
Persia.  He  took  the  place.  Senator  Alli¬ 
son,  then  the  Republican  power  in  Iowa, 
heartily  concurring,  although  a  little 
chagrined  that  Roberts  had  not  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  before  he  occurred  to 
Secretary  Gage.  It  is  decidedly  unusual 
for  a  senator  to  have  an  appointment 
all  bundled  up  and  tossed  into  his  lap 
— but  in  this  case  there  was  no  affront 
to  senatorial  dignity. 

Roberts  remained  in  the  Mint  nine 
years,  continuing  under  George  B.  Cor- 
telyou,  and  then  he  was  offered  and  took 
the  presidency  of  the  Commercial  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Chicago.  Having  be¬ 
come  very  familiar  with  the  actual  con¬ 
duct  of  the  country’s  hanking  affairs, 
although  never  even  as  president  of  the 
Chicago  bank  a  very  active  banker,  Mr. 
Roberts  turned  his  attention  to  the 
banking  system  of  the  country — whose 
utter  futility  had  been  demonstrated  by 
the  great  panic  of  1907,  which  would 
not  have  taken  place  had  the  banking 
organization  of  the  country  not  been  so 
rigidly  ancient.  He  worked,  he  wrote, 
and  he  spoke  for  a  central  bank  of  is¬ 
sue.  The  result  was  the  Aldrich  Mone¬ 
tary  Commission  and  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  a  central  bank,  out  of  which 
plans  the  Wilson  Administration  formed 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Under  Mr.  Taft’s  administration,  Mr. 
Roberts  again  went  back  to  the  Mint 
and  stayed  there  until  1914,  when  Mr. 
Vanderlip  asked  him  to  join  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank.  Mr.  Vanderlip  had 
gone  from  the  Treasury  to  the  National 
City  Bank  and  had  started  a  monthly 
bulletin  in  the  way  of  informing  the 
country  on  the  economic  and  financial 


conditions.  He  had  begun  it  as  what 
he  calls  a  Saturday  night  job  and  it 
had  grown  beyond  an  incidental  duty. 
It  promised  to  be  a  congenial  task  for 
Mr.  Roberts,  and  so  he  left  the  Treasury. 

Now,  a  bank  bulletin  is  an  anonymous 
and  not  commonly  a  very  important 
publication.  Indeed,  it  is  usually  made 
up  with  a  paste  pot  and  a  pair  of  shears 
and  is  read  by  a  few  omnivorous  seekers 
for  knowledge  and  thrown  away  by  the 
majority.  Rarely  does  it  indulge  in 
original  thought — because  banks,  it  may 
be  whispered,  are  not  commonly  hives 
of  bustling  originality.  Roberts  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  a  different  kind  of  a 
bulletin.  He  did  not  merely  epitomize 
current  thought,  but  struck  out  for  him¬ 
self — which  he  could  well  do  because, 
just  as  in  Iowa,  he  is  the  whole  paper, 
although  he  refrains  from  setting  up 
and  printing. 


He  Takes  His  Pen  in  Hand 

THIS  is  his  procedure:  He  takes  what 
seem  to  him  the  most  prominent  eco-  . 
nomic  problems  of  the  day — keeping  a 
sharp  eye  for  economic  delusions — and 
then,  having  firmly  settled  on  what  he 
thinks,  he  literally  takes  his  pen  in 
hand  and  puts  down  the  ideas  on  paper, 
revising  and  refurbishing  until  the  re¬ 
sult  carries  his  thought.  Note  the 
word  “carries.”  He  uses  his  words  to 
convey  thought,  and  that  is  the  reason 
that  he  has  more  influence  upon  current 
financial  and  economic  opinion  than  all 
the  other  economic  and  financial  writers 
in  the  country  put  together.  This  pure¬ 
ly  personal  journal  circulates  about 
100,000  a  month — and  it  is  read  by 
every  big  executive  and  backer.  And 
more  than  that,  every  financial  editor 
in  the  country  uses  the  bulletins  as  a 
well  from  which  to  quaff  an  article  or 
two. 

The  bulletin  by  no  means  measures 
his  full  output;'  he  makes  addresses 
now  and  again  and  whenever  he  finds 
the  time  writes  an  article  on  finance 
or  economics  for  any  one  of  a  dozen 
publications.  But  the  greater  part  of 
the  sound  common  sense  that  he  writes 
is  hidden  beneath  editorial  anonymity— 
and  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  an¬ 
other  which  this  man  likes  it  is  being 
anonymous.  I  asked  Frank  A.  Vander¬ 
lip,  for  years  one  of  his  closest  friends, 
if  there  were  not  some  spectacular  point 
in  his  life  that  might  be  played  up  and 
this  is  what  he  answered : 

“If  anything  spectacular  were  going 
on,  Roberts  wouldn’t  be  there.  He  can 
dodge  the  spotlight  better  than  any  man 
I  have  ever  known.” 

Which  is  the  man! 


What  the  Worker  Thinks 
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a  millwright  in  the  place,”  they  told 
me  when  I  boldly  tried  at  the  skilled 
counter.  “Now,  if  you  was  a  tailor, 
or  a  baker,  or  an  egg  candler,  or  a 
busheler,  or,  say,  a  die  maker — 

Out  in  the  hallway  there  was  a  bulle¬ 
tin  board  that  called  for  “25  chippers, 
but  it  specified  “only  foreigners!” 

Good-for-Nothings  in  the  Making 

AT  length  a  lot  of  insistence  got  me 
.  located  for  another  month  in  a  roll¬ 
ing  mill.  After  that  it  was  the  road 
again,  with  nothing  for  it  except  to  be¬ 
come  a  soft-coal  miner  and  a  railway 
roundhouse  helper.  By  that  time  the 
papers  reported  the  come-back  of  the 
steel  business  with  such  enthusiasm 
that  it  appeared  worth  while  to  look 
once  more  for  a  job  with  the  big  fur¬ 
naces.  But  for  several  hundred  miles 
around  it  was  everywhere  the  same  old 
story  at  every  steel  plant. 

“Of  course  we’re  trying  to  take  them 
on  as  fast  as  business  will  let  us.  Some 
of  them  out  there  on  the  benches  will 
go  on  to-night.  You  might  stick  around 
for  a  couple  o’  days,  an’  maybe  we  can 
place  you.” 

At  another  well-known  place,  after 
some  weeks  of  rolling  barrels,  I  tried 
to  break  through  the  rule  of  “no  hirin’ 
except  at  five,”  as  announced  by  all  the 
plant  guards.  I  walked  boldly  into  the 


hiring  office,  and  told  the  tough-looking 
foreigner  who  surlily  asked  what  I 
wanted  that  I  was  after  a  skilled  job. 

I  was  ordered  out  into  the  crowd  oi 
fifty  or  sixty  negroes,  Greeks,  Slavs, 
and  others,  who  were  standing  huddled 
by  a  policeman  up  against  the  fence, 
with  all  their  heads  in  one  direction, 
until  the  employment  man  should  come 
out  and  look  them  over. 

Hiring  hours  were  mostly  at  seven  m 
the  morning  and  five  at  night.  Between 
those  hours  there  was  little  to  do  except 
take  a  chance  that  some  other  plant 
might  break  its  rule  of  hiring  at  the 
same  two  hours.  To  be  at  one  gate, 
of  course,  means  losing  the  whole  morn¬ 
ing’s  chances  at  all  other  gates,  for  no 
clerk  will  tell  you  which  plant  is  likely 
to  offer  the  best  chances. 

There  was  one  young  Hebrew  boy 
of  dapper  clothes  with  whom  I  got 
chummy.  He  had  been  laid  off  a  crane 
in  a  mill  and  was  waiting  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  every  evening  with  the  big 
crowd  at  the  gate.  Apparently  he  had 
the  makings  of  a  good  worker,  and  was 
fairly  well  educated.  But  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  with  another  month  of  idle¬ 
ness  his  morale  would  be  so  broken  that 
he  would  be  a  good-for-nothing,  whether 
on  the  job  or  off.  I  spent  enough  time 
with  those  mobs  to  sympathize  with  him 
considerably  when  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  bitter  oath:  “But  I’m  durned  sure  of 


one  thing :  you  won’t  catch  me  working 
myself  to  death  when  Ido  get  in  there!” 

We  tried  another  plant.  After  a  long 
walk  to  it,  all  we  got  was  “All  hirin’ 
at  four.  Be  here  then.”  He  was  un¬ 
willing  to  lose  his  chance  at  the  five 
o’clock  place,  so  he  did  not  appear  at 
four.  But  neither  did  the  employment 
clerk.  And  the  plant  policeman  showed 
very  plainly  that  he  thought  I  was  a  liar 
when  I  assured  him  I  had  been  instructed 
to  report  there  at  that  hour. 

The  Wolf  at  the  Gate 

WELL,  I  tried  another  steel  mill.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  big 
plant  looked  clean,  with  grass  in  evi¬ 
dence,  safety  appeals  in  all  places, 
dinkies  busy,  and  stacks  smoking  enough 
to  indicate  that  business  was  keeping 
probably  as  many  as  two  thousand  men 

bUThe  face  of  the  man  who  had  his  feet 
on  the  desk  in  the  gate  shanty  had  all 
the  marks  of  the  plant  policeman, 
though  he  wore  no  uniform.  It  was 
small,  but  florid  and  stern,  and  pierced 
by  two  small  steel-blue  eyes,  and  topped 
by  a  heavy  shock  of  steel-gray  hair.  I 
asked  him  about  the  chances  “for  a 
man’s  gettin’  on  here  to-day.” 

“Nothin’  doin’,”  he  vouchsafed  with¬ 
out  looking  up  from  his  paper.-  His 
voice  was  steel-gray  if  ever  I  heard  one. 


“Well,  what  about  Monday?  Any 
chances  then,  sir?” 

“Can’t  say.”  Sound  of  steel-gray 
filings  and  business  of  reading  the 
paper. 

“Well,  is  the  plant  running  pretty 
full?”  This  as  an  effort  to  see  if  he 
was  just  absorbed  in  a  news  item,  and 
would  be  a  human  being  again  when 
he  finished  reading  it. 

‘'Guess  so.”  Still  in  the  midst  of  the 
item,  and  still  less  human  than  a  nice, 
warm,  orange-red  steel  ingot. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  turn 
away.  I  was  afraid  of  being  arrested 
or  at  least  bawled  out  if  I  stood  and 
looked  at  him  while  trying  to  think 
of  what  to  say  next.  I  wanted  to  con¬ 
vey  to  him  the  impression  that  a  job 
was  of  some  interest  to  me.  From  a 
safe  distance  I  called  back: 

“Have  you  got  an  employment  de¬ 
partment  here?” 

“  ’S  all  there  is,”  he  spat  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  mouth. 

How  can  such  a  man  realize  the 
enormous  seriousness  of  a  job  to  the 
man  who  asks  for  it?  How  can  any 
company  which  believes  in  safety  first 
for  its  men  be  so  careless  of  the  safety 
of  itself  and  of  the  industrial  regime? 
For  such  a  creature  makes  a  real  man 
want  to  enroll  with  the  upsetters  of 
the  system  which  puts  him  there,  with 
his  feet  on  the  table!  ( C’t'd  on  p.  28) 
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This  Sign  Is  For 
Your  Protection 


For  passenger  and  light  delivery  cars  —  Royal 
Cord’,  ‘Nobby’,  ‘Chain’,  ‘  Usco’  and  ‘Plain’. 
Also  tires  for  motor  trucks,  cycles  and  airplanes. 


•Royal  Cord'  ‘Nobby’  ‘Chain’  ‘Usco’  ‘Plain’ 


The  outside  of  a  garage  doesn’t  indicate  the  kind  of  service 
you  get  within. 

But  the  United  StatesTireSalesand  Service  DepotSigndoc^. 

Only  good  dealers  are  permitted  to  display  it.  In  any  of  the 
thousands  of  places  you  find  it — you  can  know  that  it  marks  a 
place  where  you  should  get  good  tires  and  good  tire  service. 

And  good  tire  service  means  not  only  putting  on  your  tires, 
providing  air,  testing  your  wheels  for  alignment  and  reliable 

repair  work, 

— but  straightforward,  honest  advice  as  to  the  tires  best 
adapted  to  your  own  use . 

United  States  Tire  Sales  and  Service  Depot  Dealers  are  in 
the  enviable  position  of  being  able  to  meet —and  meet  exactly— 
the  individual  requirements  of  our  customers. 

For  the  United  States  Tire  line  consists  of  five  separate 
types,  ‘Royal  Cord’,  ‘Nobby’,  ‘Chain’,  ‘Usco’  and  ‘Plain’. 

So  the  United  States  Tire  Sales  and  Service  Depot  Dealer 
can  be  absolutely  unbiased  in  the  matter  of  advice. 

Back  of  him  and  back  of  the  tires  he  sells,  is  the  good  faith 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  the  oldest  and  largest 
rubber  organization  in  the  world. 

Consult  him.  Let  him  help  you.  Look  for  the  United  States 
Tire  Sales  and  Service  Depot  Sign. 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 
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It  is  the  men  who  have  nothing  to  lose 
either  in  material  property  or  in  that 
intangible  but  indispensable  property 
called  self-respect  who  are  willing  to 
take  a  chance  with  an  entirely  new 
and  different  kind  of  society.  I  am 
very  certain  that  those  men  who,  day 
after  day,  lose  more  and  more  of  their 
self-respect  and  their  hopes  by  failing 
each  morning  at  seven  and  each  eve¬ 
ning  at  five  to  guess  the  right  plant 
gate  come  closer  to  being  Bolshevists 
than  any  others  not  yet  on  the  society’s 
rolls.  How  many  of  those  already  on 
the  rolls  are  there  because  of  their  days 
of  unsuccessful  waiting  and  unsuccess¬ 
ful  guessing?  Certainly  the  secretary 
of  one  Bolshevik  meeting  that  I  attended 
knew  the  connection  between  jobless¬ 
ness  and  revolution. 

How  to  Make  a  Job  Last 

COMRADES,  listen!”  he  appealed. 
“Thousands  of  men  are  now  out  of 
work.  Now,  quick,  before  they  get  jobs, 
is  the  time  for  us  and  our  gospel!  You 
fill  out  those  blanks  with  your  name 
and  address,  and  we’ll  do  the  rest.” 

To  anyone  who  has  looked  bumland 
in  its  evil-smelling  face  for  even  a  short 
time,  or  has  heard  its  habitants  or 
near-habitants  curse  the  powers  that 
let  them  become  such,  the  easiest  way 
to  describe  the  difference  between  order 
and  disorder,  happiness  and  hopeless¬ 
ness,  democracy  and  Bolshevism,  is  to 
call  it  the  difference  between  the  Em¬ 
ployed  and  the  Unemployed. 

The  queer  part  of  it,  too,  is  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  may  mill  around  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  like  cattle  in  distress,  day  after 
day,  “not  becuz  they  ain’t  no  jobs,  but 
becuz  they  ain’t  no  way  for  a  feller  to 
tell  wThere  the  jobs  that  is  is.” 

A  government  employment  office  that 
does  not  have  the  confidence  of  the 
employers  as  a  group  will  never  have 
the  handling  of  all  the  jobs  “that  is.” 
That  wras  the  trouble  last  winter.  One 
of  the  w'orst  things  the  country  can  do 
in  these  restless  days  is  to  give  free 
gangway  either  to  the  employer  who 
wants  fifty  men  at  his  gate  every  eve¬ 
ning  for  every  five  jobs  he  has  or  to 
the  private  employment  agent  who  must 
make  a  profit  out  of  furnishing  to 
hungry  men  the  jobs  which  mean  the 
sustaining  of  their  lives  and  their  self- 
respect. 

Locating  and  getting  a  job,  I  repeat, 
is  a  much  more  serious  business  than 
any  salaried  person  can  find  it  easy  to 
imagine,  even  in  such  days  as  these, 


What  the  Worker  Thinks 
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when  the  country  as  a  whole  has  a  short¬ 
age  of  men.  Next  to  locating  and  get¬ 
ting  a  job,  the  most  serious  thing  in 
the  world  for  the  worker  in  general  and 
the  unskilled  day  worker  in  particular 
is  to  hold  it;  to  hold  it  for  all  the  days 
he  wants  or  needs  it. 

The  sales  manager  is  often  to  blame 
for  the  irregularity  of  plant  operation 
that  makes  the  day  or  week  worker 
worry  about  holding  his  daily  job.  Too 
often  he  comes  in  with  an  order  he 
has  got  only  by  promising  a  hurry-up 
delivery  by  the  15th  instead  of  the  30th. 
That  means  the  hiring  of  men  now  and 
their  release  on  the  16th.  The  result 
is  to  boost  the  hourly  wage.  It  also 
boosts  production  costs  if  the  foreman 
gets  wise  to  the  sales  manager  and 
contrives  to  keep  more  men  on  hand 
than  he  currently  needs  so  as  to  avoid 
repetition  of  that  bawling  out  he  got 
when  he  could  not  get  men  quickly 
enough  to  handle  that  last  rush  order. 

“You  know,  for  one  boss  here  one 
time  I  sleep  t’ree  mont’.  Every  night 
I  go  off,  sleep.  The  boss,  he  tell  me  to,” 
said  a  Norwegian  worker  who  was  re¬ 
counting  his  life  history  in  the  usual 
terms  of  “bosses  I  have  met.”  “You 
see,  manager  say  he  t’ink  more  work 
come  soon;  so  boss  he  want  me  to  stick 
around,  but  keep  out  o’  sight.” 

One  very  simple  way  of  helping  to 
make  your  job  last  as  many  days  as 
possible  is  to  do  your  best  to  string  it 
out.  Almost  any  quitting  time  in  the 
unskilled  lines  may  bring  the  word 
which  pushes  you  once  more  on  to  the 
circuit  of  the  gates: 

“Here  y’are,  Joe.  This’ll  get  you 
your  time;  you  needn’t  come  around 
in  the  morning.” 

Of  course  it  was  this  matter  of  the 
daily  job  which  was  the  main  un¬ 
pleasantness  in  my  soft-coal  experience. 

“Where  you  work  before  you  coom 
here,  Boo-oodie,”  said  a  voice  beneath 
the  lamp  in  the  visor  of  a  big  Croat. 

Quick  as  a  flash  it  was  followed  by: 

“Worrk  steady  dere?  How  many  days 
worrk,hey?  Seex?  My  God!  Boo-oodie, 
for  why  you  queet  dere,  coom  here?” 

“Five-day  work  week,  yes,  fine,  all 
right.  Four  day — mebbe  yes,  mebbe 
no.  T’ree  day — no  can  live!” 

The  most  tragic  moment  of  the  coal 
towns,  next  to  the  days  when  there  is 
an  explosion  or  an  exceptional  disas¬ 


ter,  is  that  moment  which  comes  every 
day  at  five  o’clock.  At  that  time  the 
whole  town  seems  to  hold  its  breath, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  a  lot  of  people  pray 
as  they  listen  while  the  whistle  blows: 

One!  Two!  Three!  It  booms.  Thank 
God!  The  tension  is  over.  Everybody 
breathes  and  smiles.  Work  to-morrow! 

But  about  half  the  time  last  year  it 
blew  One!  Two!  And  men  who,  I’m 
sure,  care  as  much  for  their  wife  and 
kids  as  any  of  us  do,  run  their  hands 
through  their  hair: 

“My  God!  My  God!  No  work  to¬ 
morrow!  How  can  I  live!” 

The  interests  of  the  miners  as  well 
as  of  everybody  else  require  a  steady 
work  year  that  will  permit  a  certain 
hourly  and  tonnage  rate  to  mean  some¬ 
thing  toward  that  indispensable  yearly 
income. 

To  an  outsider  it  would  look  as  though 
Secretary  Lane  was  right  when  he  said: 
“We  have  none  too  many  mines  or  too 
many  miners  if  the  mines  are  oper¬ 
ated  on  a  basis  nearer  100  per  cent  of 
possible  production.”  It  looks  as  though 
he  is  right  in  saying  that  the  “problem 
of  the  strike  is  not  to  be  solved  until  we 
know  much  more  about  coal,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taken 
from  its  bed  and  brought  to  our  cellars.” 

Even  we  customers  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  stabilized  demand 
before  the  managers  can  have  a  sta¬ 
bilized  operation  and  the  miner  a  sta¬ 
bilized  job.  As  long  as  economical 
mining  requires  dumping  the  coal  into 
a  railway  car  and  then  moving  that  car 
at  once,  the  buyer  can  jockey  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  a  way  which  will  bring  all  the 
orders  into  a  congested  season  with  a 
resultant  breakdown  of  price  and  of 
transportation — and  those  two  blasts 
of  the  whistle.  So  just  about  every¬ 
body — operators,  transporters,  custom¬ 
ers,  and  miners — all  have  a  chance  to 
help  solve  what  looked  a  short  time  ago 
like  nothing  but  a  lazy  request  for 
more  money. 

A  certain  company  in  the  North¬ 
west  seems  to  me  to  be  getting  at  the 
root  of  this  labor  problem  now  that 
it  has  agreed  with  its  workers  that 
when  a  department  runs  out  of  work 
by  reason  of  the  management’s  failure 
to  keep  materials  flowing  to  it,  or  from 
any  other  cause  that  can  be  avoided 
by  good  organization,  the  lay-off  will 
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be  on  the  company’s  time,  with  wages. 
This  has  followed  the  experience  of  de¬ 
partments  that  practiced  the  gospel  of 
full  production  so  successfully  that  in 
a  few  weeks  they  found  themselves  laid 
off  by  the  failure  of  other  necessary 
departments  to  keep  up  with  them. 

“For  a  long  time  we  have  been  feel¬ 
ing  queer,”  said  the  employment  man¬ 
ager  of  a  big  concern  that  has  seen  that, 
for  the  worker,  the  whole  show  starts 
with  the  job — the  steady  job — “when 
telling  every  new  man  about  the  pen¬ 
sion  he  would  get  after  forty  years  and 
the  insurance  he  would  draw  if  he  died, 
and  then,  the  following  week  perhaps, 
we  laid  him  off  because  we  had  filled 
all  the  orders  at  that  moment.  Now 
we  are  building  storage  stations  which 
we  will  make  stand  for  the  expansion 
and  contraction  in  the  market,  instead 
of  making  the  workers  do  it.” 

The  Golden  Maximum 

A  STEADY  job  for  the  worker  and 
steady  operation  for  the  manager 
are  the  two  sides  of  the  golden  coin  of 
maximum  production  which  will  buy 
back  the  world’s  security  and  happi¬ 
ness.  That  coin  passes  through  every¬ 
body’s  hands. 

Personally,  I  am  confident  that  the 
worker  will  do  his  part  to  help  work 
out  the  present  disturbed  situation,  be¬ 
cause  when  I  try  to  think  of  the  up¬ 
standing,  foreign-born,  husky  worker 
who  is  doing  the  heaviest  work  we  have, 
I  recall  my  young  Polish  roommate  who 
showed  the  finest  imaginable  shoulders 
as  he  knelt  every  night  by  his  cot  and 
asked  his  saint  for  a  few  favors.  He 
told  me  one  night  what  it  was  he  was 
asking. 

“Nine  year  work  dis  country,”  he 
said;  “alia  time  steel  rolling  mill,  alia 
time  same  place.  Work  stop  dere.  Stay 
two  mont’,  wait,  alia  time  no  work.  One 
mont’  try  New  York,  every  day  try, 
every  night  pray  for  job.  No  good. 
Wife,  she  seeck  last  winter — flu;  baby 
come,  baby  die.  Wife,  she  no  die.  Now 
work  one  mont’  hei'e  before  catch  monee 
for  first  two  week,  at  t’ree-day  work 
week.  To-day  got  one  dollar.  What  do 
all  dees  mont’  no  can  tell.” 

Sounds  like  a  reasonable  chap,  and 
likable,  doesn’t  he?  He  represents  the 
average  unskilled  worker  in  America 
to-day,  I’ll  swear  it. 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  by  Mr.  Williams.  The  second  will 
appear  in  an  early  issue. 


The  Fiery  Sea 
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back,  saying  to  keep  him  aboard  till  we 
get  in  port,  meaning  it  ain’t  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  stopping  and  lowering  boats 
to  take  people  off  ships  and  U-boats 
maybe  around  to  have  a  wallop  at  us. 

Next  they  have  the  inspection  o’  bags, 
and  when  they  do  there’s  no  flat  hat  in 
Martin’s  bag.  “A  friend  of  yours,  isn’t 
he?”  says  the  captain  to  Bingo. 

“A  good  friend;  yes,  sir,”  says  Bingo. 

“So  that’s  it.  Well,  when  we  get  to 
port  we’ll  have  a  clearing  up.” 

After  supper  I’m  having  a  look  at 
the  ocean,  which  is  a  navy-blue  color, 
and  the  sky,  which  is  a  lovely  blue  too, 
except  down  around  the  yedges  where 
it’s  sorta  green,  and  under  the  sky  are 
little  clouds  white  as  lambs  till  the  sun 
begins  to  get  low  and  turns  them  all 
blood  color  on  the  bottom.  When  the 
sun  flops,  every  place  turns  bloodlike 
for  five  minutes,  and  then  it’s  all  dark. 

It  gets  more  dark — the  ocean  too,  ex¬ 
cept  where  something  stirs  it  up.  I  see 
fish  hop  out  o’  water  and  the  water 
turning  like  white  fire.  A  whole  school 
o’  fish  come  nosing  along  and  I  could 
tell  every  place  they  went  by  the  fiery 
trail  they  left  behind  them.  Our  ship 
was  zizzing  through  the  water,  and 
where  she  zizzed  she  sent  waves  like 
boiling  silver  hills  each  side  her  bow,  and 
then  sliding  by  like  silver  belts  each 
side  of  her  they  went,  and  astern  when 
I  looked  it  was  all  boiling  white  and 
trailing  out  for  most  as  long  and  as 
wide  as  the  lower  end  o’  Broadway. 

It’-  fine  night,  so  fine  a  night  that 


they  leave  the  hatches  open,  and  up  the 
hatches  I  can  hear  the  gobs  arguing  the 
way  they  mostly  argue,  meaning  it 
don’t  matter  what  they’re  arguing 
about  so  long  as  it’s  a  nargument.  I 
hear  the  sound  of  a  jew’s-harp,  and 
somebody  saying:  “Ain’t  there  a  regu- 
latipn  against  playin’  musical  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  war  zone?”  And  some¬ 
body  else  saying:  “Since  when  was  a 
jew’s-harp  a  musical  instrument?” 

It’s  Bingo  playing  the  jew’s-harp, 
and  pretty  soon  he  comes  up  on  deck 
and  steps  over  to  where  there’s  the 
breech  of  a  torpedo  tube  to  lean  against. 
Whinner  steps  up  after  him,  to  hear 
him  play  is  what  I  think,  and  so  I  step 
over  to  hear  him  too. 

Whinner  begins  talking  to  Bingo, 
and  I  can  almost  hear  Bingo  in  the 
dark,  dropping  his  chin  and  saying 
“Yeh”  and  “That’s  right,”  the  way  he 
does,  but  all  the  time  going 

Zoong,  zoong, 

Zoong,  zoong,  zoong, 

like  a  frog  with  a  sore  throat  the  way 
a  jew’s-harp  goes. 

Whinner  talks  a  little  louder,  saying: 
“Bingo,  I  never  hit  that  sergeant  hard 
enough  to  hurt  him  like  that.  And  I 
don’t  believe  they  can  prove  it  on  me 
either.” 

Zoong,  zoong, 

Zoong,  zoong,  zoong 

goes  Bingo  is  jew’s-harp,  and 

keeps  on  goi.  1  it  till  Whinner 


says:  “Martin  was  hanging  around  the 
girl  too.” 

Then  Bingo  stops  playing,  saying: 
“Maybe  he  was,  but  it  wasn’t  Martin 
hit  him.  I’ll  hold  up  long  enough  for 
Martie  to  get  away,  and  then  I’ll  tell 
the  captain  he  didn’t  do  it.” 

“And  tell  them  I  hit  him?” 

“I  won’t  say  who  hit  him.  They’ll 
have  to  guess  that.” 

“And  s’pose  they  trail  it  to  me?” 

Bingo  don’t  answer. 

“And  if  he’s  goin’  to  jump  out  and 
into  the  army  under  another  name, 
what’ll  he  care?” 

“A  fine  bum  you  are — after  what  he 
done  for  you!”  says  Bingo. 

“But  if  he  don’t  care?  And  you’ll  be 
in  bad  with  my  folks  if  you  give  me 
away.” 

“That’s  the  tough  part,”  says  Bingo. 

I’m  hearing  more  family  talk  than 
music,  so  I  move  away,  and  almost 
bump  into  a  coupla  gobs  forward,  and 
one  of  ’em  is  saying:  “S-st!  Is  that  a 
periscope?  Look!”  And  the  other  one 
says:  “You’re  always  seein’  periscopes. 
That’s  a  porpoise  or  a  dolphin  going 
forty  miles  a  nour  and  the  water  firin’ 
over  where  he’s  goin’.” 

I  look  to  see  can  I  spot  any  por¬ 
poise  or  anything,  and  I’m  still  look¬ 
ing  when  I  see  a  flashlight,  like  some¬ 
body  taking  one  o’  those  night  photos, 
over  the  munition  ship’s  way,  and  then 
a  blaze  o’  fire  busts  up  as  high  as  the 
Statute  o’  Liberty,  and  next —  Oh! 

Noise?  All  the  way  from  the  sea  to 


the  sky  was  noise.  And  a  shaking 
things  up?  It  was  like  somebody 
grabbed  our  ship  and  shook  her  by  the 
ear  and  hit  her  a  wallop  under  the  chin 
and  about  four  foot  into  the  air  she 
bounces  all  at  the  same  time.  We’re 
gone!”  I  says  to  myself,  and  gobs  come 
running  up  on  deck,  crying:  “Where’d 
it  hit  us?  Where’d  it  hit  us?”  think¬ 
ing  we’re  torpedoed. 

The  pillar  o’  fire  takes  another  high 
shoot  over  the  munition  ship,  making 
it  lightly  as  ever  I  see  for  a  coupla 
blocks  above  Times  Square  with  the 
electric-light  signs  going,  and  we  can 
see  her  crew  running  round  her  deck, 
and  there’s  another  explosion,  blowing 
out  her  sides  and  a  lot  more  of '  her 
deck.  From  out  of  her  comes  boxes 
of  powder  and  shells  and  all  kinds  0’ 
stuff  flying  into  the  air  and  splashing 
into  the  water  and  busting  into  fire — 
lots  of  it — where  it  drops.  There’s  more 
explosions,  and  more  stuff  flying  out  till 
there’s  a  place  as  big  as  Battery  Park 
bui-ning  on  the  ocean,  and  in  the  middle 
of  it  is  the  munition  ship  with  the  poor 
guys  x-unning  round  her  deck.  And 
there’s  a  hot  wave  from  her  that’s  like 
opening  the  door  into  a  boiler  room 
when  it  comes  our  way. 

Rising  and  falling,  rising  and  falling 
all  over  the  munition  ship  goes  the  col¬ 
umn  o’  fire,  and  next  we  see  some  of 
her  crew  trying  to  get  a  boat  away, 
and  some  not  waiting,  but  jumping  over 
the  side  and  into  the  fiery  sea. 

( Continued  on  page  32) 
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Part  and  Parcel  of  the 


Goodyear  Service  Plan 


LET  THE  TIRE  STAND  12  HOURS-OR  LONGER.  When 
thoroughly  dry  and  hard,  trim  off  the  ragged  edge  of  the 
repair  with  a  wet  knife.  The  job  is  complete,  the  tire  is 
saved,  and  the  repair  will  last  fully  as  long  as  the  rest  of 
the  tread. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  PUTTY  OUTFIT. 
Scrub  and  clean  out  the  cut  thoroughly  with  gasoline  and 
allow  to  dry.  Apply  with  the  metal  spreader  two  coats  of 
Goodyear  Cement,  allowing  each  to  dry.  Knead  a  portion 
of  Tire  Putty  until  it  comes  free  from  the  palm  of  the 
hands,  then,  when  the  last  coat  o)  cement  is  dry,  ram  and 
wedge  the  kneaded  putty  into  every  part  of  the  cut.  Use 
more  than  enough  to  fill. 


IOW  TREAD  CUTS  GROW.  If  your  tire  receives  a  smalt 
read  cut  that  is  not  attended  to,  this  cut  will  soon  grow  in 
ize,  causing  quick  ruin  to  the  tire,  as  shown  above.  It  is 
vise  to  have  your  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer  repair 
hese  cuts  immediately,  or  show  you  how  to  do  it  yourself 
vith  the  Goodyear  Tire  Putty  Outfit. 


□ 


□ 


LIKE  every  other  Goodyear  Tire  Saver,  the  Tire  Putty 
J  Outfit,  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page,  occupies  a 
definite  place  in  the  Goodyear  Service  Plan. 

Briefly,  this  plan  supports  the  fine  quality  of  Goodyear 
Tires  and  the  convenience  of  their  distribution  with  an 
effort  to  help  users  get  all  the  miles  built  into  each  tire. 

By  lessons  on  tire  conservation,  by  constant  educational 
work  among  our  many  thousands  of  dealers,  by  frequent  and 
instructive  advertising,  Goodyear  is  carrying  on  this  work. 

The  Goodyear  plan  of  Service  asks  that  you  avail  yourself 
of  your  privilege  of  using  the  knowledge  and  advice  of 
your  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer. 

It  aims  to  assist  you,  by  means  of  Tire  Savers  and  Conser¬ 
vation  Lessons,  to  take  care  of  your  tires,  to  prevent  the 
small  injuries  from  growing  into  larger  ones. 

So,  naturally  Goodyear  Tire  Savers  become  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Goodyear  Service  plan  for  they  add  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  service  to  injured,  worn  tires. 

Keep  them  in  your  car  as  part  of  your  equipment.  Get 
them,  with  the  six  lessons  on  tire  care,  at  the  orange  and 
black  sign  of  the  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer,  or  write 
to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Our  skipper’s  been  bounced  out  of  a 
nap  in  his  clothes  by  the  explosion,  and 
now  he’s  out  on  deck  having  a  good 
look  around.  And  he’s  a  regular  guy. 
“There’s  only  one  thing  for  us  to  do 
here,”  he  says  to  the  exec,  and  “Aye, 
aye,  sir,”  says  the  exec,  and  the  next 
thing  our  ship  is  steaming  right  into  all 
the  burning  stuff.  Up  top  o’  the  waves 
made  by  our  bows  this  side  and  that  side 
went  the  munition  boxes — burning  some 
of  ’em  and  all  set  to  blow  up  some  more 
of  ’em.  Busting  out  into  yellow,  red, 
green  flames  some,  and  whistling  like 
gas  torches  some  more,  with  maybe  a 
fifteen-  or  twenty-foot  flame  into  the 
air,  was  how  they  went.  The  sparks 
and  burning  pieces  they  throwed  off 
gives  us  something  to  do  dodging  them 
on  deck,  and  there’s  half  a  dozen  gobs 
standing  by  our  300-pound  TNT  depth 
bombs  which  if  one  of  ’em  ever  went  off 
would  blow  us  and  maybe  the  whole  ship 
halfway  to  Germany. 

Our  ship  is  driving  and  churning  her 
way  through  the  burning  stuff,  and 
there’s  men  in  the  water  calling  out 
they’re  burning,  and  some  more  drown¬ 
ing,  and  some  both,  while  we’re  jam¬ 
ming  her  in.  “Stick  it  out— we’ll  get  to 
you,”  hollers  our  captain,  and  the  next 
thing  we  got  an  alley,  like,  made 
through  it,  and  it’s  “Clear  away  the 
boats,  and  into  that  lane  and  get  ’em!” 
from  the  captain,  who’s  a  regular  guy. 

j 

THERE’S  a  rush  o’  volunteers  to  man 
the  only  two  boats  we  got,  but  they 
never  got  a  chance.  The  regular  crews 
butt  their  way  through  the  crowd,  and 
the  next  thing  the  motor  dory  is  all 
ready,  and  in  she  goes  into  the  alley 
the  ship  made  in  the  burning  stuff,  and 
when  it  does  all  around  deck  the  gobs — 
the  same  gobs  who  tried  to  volunteer 
but  couldn’t — they’re  saying:  “A  wood 
hull!  If  that  fire  ever  gets  to  her  oil 
tank — !” 

We  bang  another  lane  and  out  again, 
and  in  goes  the  whaleboat,  and  there’s 
the  two  boat  crews  working  away 
with  boat  hooks  and  cars  to  push 
through  the  burning  boxes  o’  powder 
to  get  at  burning  and  drowning  men. 
And  all  the  time  they’re  working  the 
munition  ship  is  sinking,  and  while 
she’s  sinking  the  fire  is  getting  to  the 
loaded  guns  on  her  deck,  and  the  next 
thing — Bam !  Bam !  they  go,  and  all  we 
can  do  is  to  let  ’em  Bam!  and  hope  none 
of  them  hits  us  in  a  bad  place. 

Our  skipper  jams  the  ship  in  again 
to  reach  some  poor  guys  the  boats  can’t 
get  to;  and  when  he  does,  a  lot  of 
burning  stuff  plugs  up  around  our  pro¬ 
pellers,  and  there  we’re  stuck  till  a 
dozen  of  our  fuhlers  drop  down  under 
our  stern  and  shove  the  burning  stuff 
away.  Our  deck  is  so  hot  before  we  get 
through  that  the  fuhlers  who’d  come  up 
on  deck  barefoot  had  to  run  back  down 
and  put  their  shoes  on. 

But  our  fuhlers  in  the  boats — gas 
masks  and  trench  hats  would  have  come 
in  handy  for  them,  on’y  they  didn’t  have 
any — soon  they’re  all  so  black  it’s  hard 
telling  which  is  the  boat  crews  and 
which  is  the  guys  they  hauled  in. 

Bingo  was  one  o’  the  crew  o’  the 
whaleboat,  and  they  went  after  the 
fuhlers  who  got  away  from  the  muni¬ 
tion  ship  in  a  longboat.  But  the  long¬ 
boat  got  jammed  in  the  wreckage  where 
the  fire  was  pretty  bad,  and  she,  being 
wood,  she  ketches  fire  and  starts  to  blow 
up,  and  the  fuhlers  in  her  have  to  quit 
her :  overboard  if  they  can 
find  a  clear  space,  among  the 
burning  stuff  if  they  can’t — 
that’s  how  they  go.  A  coupla 
them  died  right  there.  Our 
whaleboat  gets  to  one  of  ’em 
—all  black  except  his  teeth 
when  he  smiled,  he  was. 

“You’re  one  tough  game  guy,” 
the  coxswain  says  to  him, 

“smilin’  a  time  like  this,”  and 
they  haul  him  into  the  whale¬ 
boat.  “Thanks,”  the  guy  says, 
and  lies  down  between  two 
seats.  They’re  trying  to  reach 
another  guy  who’s  maybe 
twenty  feet  away  with  stuff 
burning  and  exploding  all 
around  him.  And  he’s  moan¬ 
ing  and  there’s  flames  going 
up  from  the  box  he’s  hanging 
onto.  “Let  go  that  box,”  they 
yell  f^om  the  whaleboat. 

do,  I’ll  drown.  T 


can’t  swim,”  he  hollers,  and  Bingo 
and  Whinner,  and  a  coupla  more  say: 
“I’m  goin’  in  ’n’  get  him.”  But  when 
they  do  this  guy  in  the  bottom  o’ 
the  boat — they  don’t  know  is  he  a 
darky  or  a  white  man  he’s  so  black, 
and  on’y  his  underclothes  on  him — he 
comes  to  life,  saying:  “I’ll  get  him,” 
and  out  the  boat  and  in  under  the 
burning  stuff  he  goes,  beating  them  all 
to  it,  and  the  next  thing  they  see  him 
holding  the  guy  on  the  burning  box 
up  in  the  water.  They  think  they’re 
pretty  near  all  in,  in  the  whaleboat,  but 
when  they  see  that  guy  they  go  at  it 
like  crazy  men  again  and  smash 
through  and  get  ’em  both. 

THEY  come  back  to  the  ship  then,  and 
no  telling  with  half  of  ’em  which  was 
our  boat  crews  and  which  the  people 
they  saved.  But  they  passed  them  all 
aboard,  and  lifted  them  below,  and  the 
crews  o’  the  boats — those  of  ’em  that 
could — sat  around  and  had  hot  coffee 
served  out  to  them  and  a  drink  o’ 
brandy  extra  from  the  doctor  for  two 
or  three  who  were  most  all  gone.  And, 
sitting  around  drinking  their  coffee, 
they  begin  telling  what  happened  to 
them  in  the  boats. 

Somebody  says :  “Rough  work,  wasn’t 
it?”  to  the  coxswain  of  the  whaleboat, 
and  he  says:  “I’ll  write  it  down  in  the 
log  it  was — if  they  leave  it  to  me.  Take 
that  last  guy  we  got,  and  the  other  guy 
who  went  over  after  him.” 

“How  is  he — the  guy  who  went  in 
after  him?”  somebody  else  says. 

And  the  captain’s  yeoman,  who’d  just 
come  up  from  the  sick  bay,  he  says: 
“He’s  in  tough  shape.  But  you  know 
who  he  is?” 

Bingo  is  sitting  there  with  a  coupla 
fuhlers  helping  him  wrap  up  his  arms 
where  they’re  blistered.  “I  know  who 
he  is,”  says  Bingo. 

“Who?” 

“Martie,”  says  Bingo. 

“Me  Lord  Marquis !  I  didn’t  think  he 
had  it  in  him,”  says  another  gob. 

“Martie  had  more  than  that  in  him.” 
“He  would  perhaps  get  a  medal  of 
honor  for  what  he  did  to-night — only  for 
that  trouble  with  that  sergeant  ashore,” 
says  the  captain’s  yeoman  then. 

“He’ll  maybe  get  it  as  it  is,”  says 
Bingo,  looking  over  at  Whinner,  who’s 
looking  like  he’s  all  in,  with  a  coupla 
fuhlers  helping  to  bandage  him  up  too. 
“If  you  mean  me — go  ahead,”  says 
Whinner.  “I’ll  take  what’s  cornin’  to 
me,  but  let  me  alone  now.”  And  soon 
he  goes  off  to  his  cot.  Pretty  soon  most 
everybody  who  don’t  have  to  stand 
watch  go  off  to  their  cots. 

Bingo  goes  below,  me  with  him,  to 
the  sick  bay  to  look  for  Martin.  We 
find  him  stretched  out  flat  on  his  back 
and  his  eyes  closed,  like  he  mostly  used 
to  be  before  he  was  ever  laid  up,  on’y 
now  he  ain’t  got  his  hands  folded  un¬ 
der  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  a  good 
reason,  they’re  all  done  up  in  cotton, 
and  so’s  his  arms  and  some  of  his  neck 
and  all  his  chest. 

“How’s  it  goin’  with  you,  Martie?” 
says  Bingo. 

“Fine,”  says  Martie.  “I  have  one 
chance  in  fifty.” 

“What  bum  told  you  that?” 


“Nobody  told  me.  I  overheard  the 
doctor.” 

“It  can’t  happen,”  says  Bingo — “not 
after  what  you  done  in  that  fiery  sea 
to-night,  Martie.” 

“Fiery  sea!”  says  Martin.  He  looks 
at  the  cot  over  him,  and  bimeby  he’s 
saying:  “My  father  always  likened  life 
to  a  fiery  sea.  He  should  have  been  a 
preacher — he  was  more  like  one  than 
some  who  were  being  paid  for  it.  ‘Do 
right,  always  right,  or  life  will  ever  be 
like  a  fiery  sea  to  you,’  he  would  say. 
One  time  I  pointed  out  some  who  were 
going  their  own  way  and  no  sign  of 
their  being  tried  in  any  fiery  sea. 

“  ‘Their  soul  is  not  your  soul.  You, 
my  son,  will  never  find  ease  in  doing 
wrong,’  he  said.  And  he  was  right — 
I  never  have.  There  was  something  in 
me,  I  guess,  which  he  understood  and  I 
did  not.  But” — he  lets  a  little  smile 
slip  from  him — “what  are  you  thinking 
of,  Bingo — that  perhaps  I  should  have 
been  a  preacher  too?” 

“I  was  thinkin’  I’ll  tell  the  captain  all 
I  know  about  that  fight  ashore,”  says 
Bingo,  and  when  he  does  Martin  almost 
sits  up  in  his  cot  telling  him  he  mustn’t. 

“Why  mustn’t  I?”  says  Bingo. 

Martin  stops  to  sorta  study,  and  then 
he  says:  “For  one  thing,  you  are  for¬ 
getting  Whinner.” 

“I  ain’t  forgettin’  him — he’s  gotta 
take  what’s  cornin’  to  him.” 

“But  what  will  his  sister  think  if  you 
testify  against  him?” 

“I  can’t  help  what  anybody’ll  think — 
I  gotta  do  what’s  right  by  you.” 

“But  he’s  no  more  than  a  boy,  Bingo. 
His  life  is  all  before  him,  while  I — pff! 
— may  die  like  that.” 

“Let  you  die,  Martie,  and  that^  black 
mark  against  you!  No.” 

“That  black  mark?  There  may  be  a 
dozen  for  all  you  know,  Bingo.” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  wanta  know. 
I  on’y  know  what  you  done  out  in  that 
fiery  sea  to-night.” 

“Sh-h,  Bingo!  This  thing  is  coming 
to  me — let  me  take  it  as  it  comes. 
Listen,  Bingo.” 

“You  could  always  talk  me  blind. 
Martie,  but  you  won’t  talk  me  out  o’ 
what  I’m  goin’  to  tell  the  captain  be¬ 
fore  I  turn  in  to-night,”  says  Bingo. 

AND  Martin  couldn’t.  Next  morning 
.  we’re  in  port  and  I’m  called  down 
to  where  the  captain  and  the  captain’s 
yeoman  are,  and  Bingo  and  Whinner 
are  all  around  Martin’s  cot  in  the  sick 
bay.  The  captain  says  he  wants  to 
hear  what  I  know  about  the  fight 
ashore.  I  tell  him,  the  captain’s  yeoman 
putting  it  all  down.  When  I  get 
through  the  captain  says  to  Whinner: 
“I’m  sorry,  son,  especially  after  the 
brave,  good  work  you  did  last  night, 
but  justice  must  have  its  way.” 

“Aye,  aye,  sir,”  says  Whinner,'  look¬ 
ing  worried  and  game  together. 

“As  for  you,  Martin,”  the  captain 
says — “there’s  nothing  I  can  say  that 
I  won’t  say  for  you.  You  did  wrong  in 
leading  me  astray  in  the  first  place; 
but  loyalty  to  a  shipmate  is  something 
no  commander  is  ever  going  to  condemn 
a  man  for.  As  for  your  work  of  last 
night — ” 

“But  you  have  not  heard  it  all,  sir,” 
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says  Martin,  and  makes  a  sign  he’d  like 
to  sit  up. 

They  sit  him  up,  and  he  begins  to 
talk.  “It  was  just  after  closing  time 
for  the  pubs  on  the  night  in  question,” 
begins  Martin,  “I  was  standing  outside 
the  Trafalgar  bar  waiting  for — well, 
somebody — when  I  saw  a  man  running 
out  of  the  alley  near  the  bar.  I  looked 
into  the  alley  to  see  what  he  was  run¬ 
ning  from.  I  found  the  sergeant 
stretched  out.  I  thought  he  was  sense¬ 
less  at  first,  but  he  was  not.  Presently 
he  was  all  right.  Then  the  party — oh,  1 
suppose  I  will  be  obliged  to  admit  it 
in  the  end — the  young  lady  for  whom  I 
was  waiting  arrived.  The  sergeant 
knew  her  and  wanted  to  see  her  home. 
She  said  she  already  had  an  escort. 
He  did  not  like  that.  He  had  some 
words  with  me  in  the  matter.  We 
fought;  I  struck  him  and  he  fell.  In 
falling  his  head  hit  an  iron  standpipe 
on  the  sidewalk.  He  did  not  get  up, 
and  I  felt  of  his  heart.  It  was  still.  I 
heard  the  tramp  of  the  patrol.  I  hauled 
his  body  into  the  alley,  and  hurried 
away  with  the  young  lady.  That’s  all.” 

MARTIN  didn’t  talk  the  way  I’m  say¬ 
ing  it  here.  In  low,  stretched-out 
words  it  come  out  of  him,  and  the  doctor 
standing  by  to  give  him  some  kinda 
dope  if  he  looked  anything  like  he’s 
going  to  croak. 

“And  you  know  the  man  who  ran  out 
of  the  alley?”  ast  the  captain. 

Martin  closes  his  eyes  like  he’s  try¬ 
ing  to  think.  “No,  sir,”  he  says. 

“What  was  that  young  woman’s 
name?” 

“I  would  rather  not  give  her  name, 
sir.” 

“Then  why  did  you  speak  of  her  at 
all?”  ast  the  captain. 

Martin  kinda  smiles.  “Would  you 
believe  we  ever  had  a  fight,  sir,  and  no 
girl  in  it?” 

“But  I  want  her  name  to  help  verify 
the  facts.” 

“I’m  sorry,  sir,  but  her  name  would 
never  help  you.”  And  the  captain 
didn’t  get  any  girl’s  name  out  of  him. 

“Oh,  Martie,  you  done  it!”  says  Bingo 
when  the  others  was  gone. 

“  ‘With  the  same  measure  that  ye 
shall  mete  withal,  it  shall  be  measured 
to  ye  again,’  ”  says  Martin.  “So  my 
father  used  to  quote  it,  Bingo.” 

“But  what  will  happen  you  when  you 
get  well?” 

“I  won’t  get  well.” 

“Who  says  you  won’t?” 

“I  say  it.”  He  touched  his  chest. 
“The  fire  reached  me  here  inside.  But 
talking  about  me  won’t  help  me,  Bingo. 
Whinner  will  go  clear  now,  won’t  he?” 
“He  will,  of  course.” 

“And  your  girl  can’t  turn  you  down 
now?” 

“That  oughta  be  all  right,  too,  but 
where  do  you  come  in,  Martie?” 

Martin  don’t  answer,  and  Bingo  don’t 
say  any  more  for  maybe  three  hours — 
the  two  of  us  all  the  time  sitting  along¬ 
side  him.  Bingo,  who’s  watching  him, 
bimeby  leans  over  and  touches  him,  say¬ 
ing:  “Sufferin’,  ain’t  you,  Martie?” 

“It’s  not  the  suffering,”  says  Martin. 
“But,  O  dear  God,  I’m  so  tired!”  say¬ 
ing  the  last  in  a  whisper,  like. 

When  he  went,  he  went  sudden  like. 
They  gave  him  a  navy  funeral  with  vol¬ 
leys  and  “Taps”  and  a  flag  over  his  pine 
box  with  the  crew  carrying  him  aboard 
a  big  transport  that’s  to  take  him  home. 

When  it’s  all  over  and 
we’re  coming  back  to  our 
own  ship — 

“I’m  doing  a  letter  for  the 
skipper  telling  Martin’s  folks 
how  he  come  to  die,”  says  the 
captain’s  yeoman. 

“What’ll  he  say  about  the 
trouble  ashore  in  that  let¬ 
ter?”  asts  Bingo. 

“Nothing.  That’s  gone — 
what  good  will  it  do  to  rake 
that  up?  A  game  one,  wasn’t 
he,  to  confess  he  killed  a  man 
the  way  he  did?” 

“I  dunno  as  he  did  kill 
him,”  says  Bingo. 

“I  don’t  know  as  he  did 
either,”  says  the  captain’s 
yeoman,  “but  he  was  a  game 
one,  I  say,  either  way  you 
take  it.” 

And  a  lot  o’  guys  said  the 
same. 
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SMOKING  Velvet  is  a  lot  like  golfing. 

Either  you  know  nothing  about  it 
or  else  you’re  a  plumb  crank  on  the 


(< 


When  a  fellow  needs  a  friend ” 


ll/’HEN  a  fellow  needs  a  friend, 
*  *  Velvet  is  the  only  and  original 
sick  kick.’ 

Cram  a  load  of  Velvet  in  your  pet 
pipe.  And  you’re  off!  Let  the  bright 
sunshine  of  old  Kaintuck  get  down 
next  to  “where  you  live.” 

You  never  smoked  a  milder  to¬ 
bacco  than  Velvet  and  you  never  will. 
They  don’t  come  any  milder.  You 
never  tasted  a  mellower,  fuller  fla¬ 
vored  tobacco  than  Velvet.  There 
isn’t  any. 

And  what’s  the  reason,  what’s 
the  reason  ? 

V elvet  is  the  mild  fragrant  “heart” 
of  ripe  Kentucky  tobacco.  And  it’s 
aged,  aged,  aged!  Two  years  in 
wooden  hogsheads.  Ever  heard  of 
ag  ed-in-the-wood  mellowness? 
That’s  it. 

Just  because  Velvet  is  mild  don’t 
think  it  isn’t  full  of  real  “tobacco- 
ness.”  Because  it  is.  Velvet  is  as 
full  of  life  and  go  as  Broadway  on  a 
busy  day. 

America’s  smoothest  tobacco? 
You  just  bet  you ! 


Americas  smoothest  tobacco 
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State  of  Missouri.  My  father  s  house 
and  the  houses  of  my  maternal  grand¬ 
father  at  Canton  and  my  uncle  in  Stark 
County,  Illinois,  were  all  stations  on  the 
Underground  Railway,  and  negroes  from 
Missouri  and  other  Slave  States  were 
continually  passed  by  night  from  one  to 
the  other  and  pushed  along  to  Owen 
Lovejoy’s  house  at  Princeton  —  and 
thence  to  Chicago  and  on  to  Canada  and 
freedom.  On  one  occasion  a  couple  ol 
negroes  arrived  at  our  house  at  Nau- 
voo  on  their  master’s  horses,  which 
they  had  appropriated.  These  horses 
were  put  in  our  stable,  and  for  safety 
the  negroes  were  buried  under  the  hay 
in  the  hayloft.  Some  time  after  the 
masters  came  in  search  of  their  slaves. 

My  mother  was  too  honest  to  tell  a 
lie  about  it,  and  suggested  that  they 
go  out  to  the  stable  and  see  if  they 
could  pick  out  their  animals.  They 
were  very  insulting  and  compelled  her 
to  get  them  their  dinner.  They  went 
out  to  look  for  their  horses,  but  were 
too  drunk  to  identify  them,  and  went 
away,  leaving  the  negroes  free,  ihe 
next  day  my  father  put  the  negroes  in 
a  wagon,  covered  them  with  straw, 
and  drove  them  to  the  next  station  on 
the  Underground  Railway. 

He  Was  Horace  Greeley 

IT  was  because  of  my  mother’s  fail¬ 
ing  health  that  we  moved  to  Chicago 
in  1854.  Moving  was  a  primitive  affair, 
for  the  itinerant  minister  had  gathered 
but  little  furniture.  There  were  no 
railroads,  and  the  trip  had  to  be  made 
in  what  was  then  known  as  a  light 
democrat  wagon.  We  drove  from  house 
to  house,  stopping  with  the  brethren  ot 
the  denomination  and  putting  up  a 
stations  on  the  Underground  Railway, 
very  much  as  if  we  ourselves  had  been 
fugitive  slaves.  Chicago  was  then  less 
than  twenty  years  old  as  a  municipal¬ 
ity,  although  it  had  been  a  trading 
base  established  by  a  French  negro  as 
early  as  1804.  When  we  arrived,  it 
had  about  60,000  people,  but  even  then 
it  manifested  indications  of  the  lapui 
growth  which  made  it  later  a  marvel 
among  cities.  One  of  its  first  citizens, 
Mr.  William  B.  Ogden,  said  tome  later: 
“In  1844  I  purchased  for  $8,000  prop¬ 
erty  which  eight  years  thereafter  sold 
for  $3,000,000.”  These  cases  could  be 
extended  almost  indefinitely. 

We  lived  for  a  time  in  little  rural 
centers  now  within  the  limits  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  later  at  De  Kalb.  While  at 
the  latter  town  I  first  learned  to  stick 
type  in  my  summer  vacations  and 
pushed  the  roller  over  the  type  on  an 
old-fashioned  hand  press,  but  I  felt  no 
particular  vocation  for  journalism.  , 
One  Sunday  I  was  in  the  pastors 
pew,  and  my  father  was  preaching  a 
sermon.  A  quaint  and  curious  old  gen¬ 
tleman  appeared  and  was  seated  at 
my  side.  A  few  moments  after  the 
opening  of  the  services,  and  when  the 
sermon  was  in  progress,  he  dropped 
his  head  and  apparently  went  sound 
asleep.  He  sat  at  my  side,  and  1 
thought  this  a  most  irreverent  and  un¬ 
appreciative  performance.  I  was  the 
more  astounded  when  he  went  to  our 
home  for  luncheon  and  I  learned  that  he 
was  Horace  Greeley.  He  had  heard  every 
word  of  the  sermon  and  entered  upon 
an  earnest  discussion  with  my  father 
during  the  entire  luncheon  hour.  The 
next  night  he  lectured  in  the  church. 

This  lecture  tour  was  one  of  the 
many  occasions  on  which  this  strange, 
untrustworthy,  and  greatly  overrated 
man  was  doing  violence  to  the  hopes 
of  the  sound-hearted  people  of  the 
North.  Enjoying  a  degree  .  of  confi¬ 
dence  rarely  accorded  to  any  journalist, 
he,  throughout  his  long  life,  seldom 
missed  an  opportunity  to  play  havoc 
with  the  cause  he  had  espoused  and  of 
which  he  was  accounted  the  foremost 
champion.  Removed,  as  we  are  at  this 
time,  from  the  days  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  and  reviewing  Greeley’s 
activities  in  a  dispassionate  light,  we 
see  a  continued  course  of  tergiversation 
from  first  to  last.  In  1848,  professing 


himself  and  his  new-born  newspaper, 
the  “Tribune,”  as  devoted  to  the  Whig 
party,  no  sooner  was  his  favorite  can¬ 
didate,  Henry  Clay,  defeated  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Taylor  nominated  for  the  presi¬ 
dency,  than  there  was  a  brutal  attack 
on  the  choice  of  his  party,  which  could 
not  be  but  helpful  to  the  Democrats. 

Stone  Falls  in  Love— Terribly 

AS  one  goes  on  in  years  he  finds  a 
.certain  interest  in  the  curious  de¬ 
velopments  that  fate  brings  to  some  of 
his  early  acquaintances  and  playmates. 
The  youth  of  to-day  can  never  tell  what 
destiny  may  await  those  whom  he  sees 
about  him  in  the  most  commonplace  po¬ 
sitions.  For  example,  when  I  was  a 
schoolboy  in  De  Kalb  I  fell  in  love  ■ 
terribly  in  love  —  with  a  charming 
young  girl  who  had  attained  the  ma¬ 
ture  years  of  possibly  eight.  Her 
father,  Joseph  Glidden,  was  a  farmer. 
To  protect  his  lands  he  invented  a 
barbed-wire  fence,  for  timber  was  even 
then  getting  scarce  and  the  fence  rails 
that  made  Lincoln  famous  were  pass¬ 
ing  into  disuse.  Being  a  .  farmer,  he 
had  no  ready  money,  but  in  the  town 
was  a  small  grocery  store,  the  senior 
partner  of  which,  Isaac  Ellwood,  put 
up  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  start  the 
business  of  manufacturing  barbed  wire. 
As  everyone  knows  to-day,  both  Ell¬ 
wood  and  Glidden  became  multimillion¬ 
aires  as  a  result  of  this  enterprise. 
With  them  grew  to  enormous  riches  and 
fame  a  boy  I  knew,  one  John  W.  Gates. 
He  was  first  a  salesman  of  barbed 
wire,  then  a  manipulator  of  the  stocks 
of  the  companies  manufacturing  it,  and 
finally  achieved  wealth  which  he  looked 
upon  merely  as  a  plaything.  The 
newspapers  came  to  call  him  “Bet-you- 
a-million  Gates,”  but  the  implication 
of  loud-mouthed  self-assertiveness  was 
unfair.  While  he  threw  his  money 
about  in  reckless  waste,  he  had  a  kindly 
heart,  and  in  Chicago  to-day  are  a 
dozen  men  of  middle  age  to  whom  he 
took  a  fancy  and  who  acquired  inde¬ 
pendent  means  through  his  kindly  in¬ 
terest.  In  a  village  adjacent  to  De 
Kalb,  in  which  my  father  also  preached, 
there  was  another  small  boy  with 
whom  I  used  to  play.  He  drifted  into 
the  barbed-wire  business,  but  went  be¬ 
yond  it.  Elbert  H.  Gary,  now  Judge 
Gary,  the  head  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  was  a  product  of 
early  Illinois. 


The  Inevitable  Conflict 

I  WAS  a  boy  of  twelve  when  the  pres¬ 
idential  campaign  of  I860  came  on, 
and  it  is  the  first  of  the  great  political 
struggles  in  our  country  which  I 
clearly  remember:  .  . 

Illinois  had  a  peculiar  interest  m 
this  campaign.  The  hour  of  which 
Judge  Pope  had  prophesied,  when  the 
States  should  bind  the  Union  together, 
had  arrived.  And  the  issue  was  that 
which  he  had  anticipated — the  question 
of  slavery.  From  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic  a  smoldering  fire  had 
burned  on  the  altar  of  human  justice. 
A  few  of  the  fathers  had  felt  keenly 
the  barbarism  of  human  bondage.  In¬ 
deed,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Constitution  the  Continental 
Congress  of  1787  had  voiced  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  people  of  the  colonies 
by  forever  inhibiting  the  custom  in 
the  Northwest  Territory.  It  was  this 
act  which  made  the  Ohio  River  the 
dividing  line  between  the  free  and  the 
slave  territory. 

Yet  compromise  after  .  compromise 
was  resorted  to  in  the  vain,  hope  that 
time  would  furnish  a  solution  of  the 
most  difficult  problem.  The  union  of 
the  States  was  of  such  overshadowing 
moment  that  anything  and  everything 
must  yield  to  its  maintenance.  Two 
men  of  Illinois,  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  precipitated  the 
crisis  which  put  an  end  to  the  vexed 
question.  Curiously  enough,  Douglas, 
Northern -born,  a  native  of  Vermont, 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  slave-holding 
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veloped  flavor  is  generally  liked  and 
its  granules  encourage  chewing. 
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Carrying  a  Ion  a  Mile 
for  less  than  a  Cent 

Freight  rates  have  played  a  very  small 
part  in  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

Other  causes — the  waste  of  war,  under¬ 
production,  credit  inflation — have  added 
dollars  to  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  while  freight  charges  have  added 
only  cents. 

The  average  charge  for  hauling  a  ton  of 

freight  a  mile  is  less  than  a  cent. 

* 

A  suit  of  clothing  that  sold  for  $30  before 
the  war  was  carried  2,265  miles  by  rail 
from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles  for  163^ 
cents. 

Now  the  freight  charge  is  22  cents  and 
the  suit  sells  for  $50. 

The  cost  of  the  suit  has  increased  20  dollars. 

The  freight  on  it  has  increased  only  cents. 

Other  transportation  charges  enter  into  the  cost 
of  the  finished  article — carrying  the  wool  to  the 
mills  and  the  cloth  to  the  tailors — but  these 
other  charges  amount  to  but  a  few  cents  more. 

The  $10  pair  of  shoes  that  used  to  sell 
for  $5  goes  from  the  New  England  factory 
to  the  Florida  dealer  for  a  freight  charge 
of  52A  cents — only  one  cent  more  than 
the  pre-war  rate. 

Beef  pays  only  two -thirds  of  a  cent  a 
pound  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

American  freight  rates  are  the  lowest  in 
the  world. 

‘ This  advertisement  is  published  by  the 
dissociation  of  ^Railway  Executives 

Those  desiring  information  concerning  the  railroad  situation  may 
obtain  literature  by  writing  to  The  Association  of  Railway 
Executives,  61  Broadway,  New  York. 


South,  while  Lincoln,  Southern-born,  a 
child  of  Kentucky,  spoke  for  freedom. 
The  Missouri  Compromise,  agreed  to 
in  1820,  had  fixed  a  line  at  latitude  36° 
30'  north,  as  the  divisional  point  be¬ 
tween  the  contesting  elements.  In  1850 
this  compact  was  modified  by  the  ad¬ 
mission  to  statehood  of  California  as 
nonslaveholding  territory,  and  there 
was  a  temporary  peace.  Early  in  1854 
Douglas,  then  a  United  States  sen¬ 
ator,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  leaving 
the  question  of  slavery  to  the  decision 
of  the  people  resident  in  the  territories 
named.  This  became  a  law  and  ended 
the  famous'  Missouri  Compromise. 

Open  warfare  followed.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  party  was  organized,  not  in  favor 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  to 
prevent  its  extension  into  the  terri¬ 
tories.  It  became  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  in  1856  nominated  John  C. 
Fremont  for  the  presidency  of  the 
Republic.  Mr.  Lincoln  led  the  list  of 
electors  from  Illinois.  Fremont  did  not 
carry  the  State,  but  the  Republicans 
elected  their  candidates  for  the  State 
offices.  In  1858  the  senatorial  term  of 
Judge  Douglas  was  about  to  expire, 
and  there  was  a  campaign  for  the  suc¬ 
cession.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  named  by 
the  Republicans.  It  was  then  that  he 
boldly  declared  the  issue  and  chal¬ 
lenged  the  slaveholders  to  a  final 
contest.  “  ‘A  house  divided  against  it¬ 
self  cannot  stand,’  ”  he  said.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  this  Government  cannot  endure 
permanently  half  slave  and  half  free. 
I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dis¬ 
solved.  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to 
fall,  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to 
be  divided:  It  will  become  all  one 
thing,  or  all  the  other;  either  the  op¬ 
ponents' of  slavery  will  arrest  the  fur¬ 
ther  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where 
the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate 
extinction,  or  its  advocates  will  push  it 
forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  law¬ 
ful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as 
new,  North  as  well  as  South.” 

The  South  had  been  threatening  dis¬ 
union,  and  this  was  Mr.  Lincoln’s  re¬ 
ply.  He  agreed  with  his  adversaries 
as  to  the  inevitable  outcome.  His  own 
party  was  greatly  disturbed  at  his 
frank  declaration,  but  he  was  wiser 
than  his  friends. 

Stephen  “Stoned,”  Lincoln  Elected 

THE  famous  debate  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  followed.  As  a  result, 
Douglas  won  the  senatorial  contest, 
but  Lincoln  became  a  national  figure. 
In  February,  1860,  he  spoke  at  Cooper 
Institute  in  New  York  City.  In  man¬ 
ner  he  was  not  altogether  couth — but 
in  matter  he  was  a  commanding  in¬ 
fluence.  As  the  late  Hamilton  Mabie 
said  of  him:  “he  had  a  style — a  dis¬ 
tinctive,  individual,  characteristic  form 
of  expression.  In  his  own  way  he 
gained  an  insight  into  the  structure  of 
English  and  a  freedom  and  skill  in  the 
selection  and  combination  of  words 
which  not  only  made  him  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  speaker  of  his  time,  but  which 
have  secured  for  his  speeches  a  per¬ 
manent  place  in  literature.” 

This  Cooper  Institute  address,  which 
really  made  him  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  a  remarkable  inci¬ 
dent  in  his  life.  The  Republicans  of 
New  York  invited  him.  But  they  who 
thought  their  governor,  Seward,  the 
logical  candidate  for  the  high  office 
of  Chief  Magistrate,  had  little  respect 
for  their  guest.  He  had  been  regarded 
as  a  “rough  and  tumble”  sort  of  West¬ 
erner,  and  they  assembled  to  hear  a 
typical  unpolished  backwoodsman  de¬ 
liver  himself.  The  hall  was  crowded, 
and  William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  elite 
of  the  elite,  presided.  “They  came  to 
scoff  and  remained  to  pray.”  The  ad¬ 
dress  was  a  masterpiece.  A  veritable 
“Daniel  had  come  to  judgment.” 

Robert  Lincoln,  Mr.  Lincoln’s  son, 
once  told  me  a  'good  story  of  the  effect 
of  the  speech.  “I  was  responsible  for 
my  father’s  nomination,”  he  said.  “I 
was  at  the  St.  Paul’s  School  at  Concord, 
N.  H.,  preparing  for  Harvard,  I  had 
failed  in  my  exams.  When  my  father 
came  east  to  speak  in  New  York,  he  ar- 
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ranged  to  go  to  Concord  to  talk  to  me. 
The  people  of  the  New  England  States 
learned  of  this,  and  after  his  Cooper 
Institute  speech  asked  him  to  address 
meetings  in  several  of  their  cities. 
Thus  they  came  to  know  him  and  in 
the  end  to  believe  in  him  a  worthy  can¬ 
didate  for  the  presidency.” 

I  remember  one  evening  when,  with 
my  father,  I  went  to  the  “Wigwam,” 
to  hear  a  Republican  speech  by  Owen 
Lovejoy.  The  great  hall  was  crowded. 
Norman  B.  Judd,  chairman  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Republican  Committee,  presided. 
Lovejoy  laid  off  his  coat  and  removed 
his  stock”  and  collar.  Handing  them 
to  the  chairman,  he  shouted  in  sten¬ 
torian  tones:.  “Here,  Judd,  hold  my 
garments  while  I  proceed  to  stone 
Stephen”  (Douglas). 

And  then  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected. 
And  how  we  Illinoisans  followed  him 
to  Washington  and  his  great  office 
with  all  of  our  solicitude  and,  indeed, 
with  our  prayers.  I  doubt  if  there  ever 
was  such  another  occasion.  He  evoked 
our  devotion.  Before  he  left  his  home 
civil  war  was  on ;  yet  in  him  there  was 
no  hatred  of  a  Southerner,  nor  a  slave- 
holder.  There  was  simply  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  duty— fealty  to  his  oath  of  office. 
And  from  the  hour  of  parting  to  accept 
the  labors  of  the  Chief  Magistracy  till 
the  return,  a  corpse,  slain  by  the  assas¬ 
sin,  there  was  in  Illinois  ever  an  af¬ 
fectionate  devotion  such  as — I  cannot 
help  believing— has  never  followed  any 
other  public  man  in  the  country. 

have  talked  and  written 
ot  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  has  been  painted 
in  many  colors.  Yet,  if  the  effort  has 
been  that  of  one  not  an  Illinoisan,  it 
been  well  done.  None  but  one 
ot  his  own  State  could  ever  understand 
him.  His  simplicity,  his  honesty,  his 
straightforwardness,  his  clearness  of 
vision — all  these  things  we  knew.  We 
minded  not  his  democracy  of  manner 
his  sometimes  untidiness  of  dress,  his 
gaucherie,  if  you  please.  Over  it  all 
was  a  great  soul,  filled  with  prophecy 
of  the  future,  prophecy  born  of  such  a 
sense  of  justice  as  made  prophecy  easy 
and  unerring.  He  was  our  idol. 

It  was  during  this  campaign  that 
we  moved  back  to  Chicago,  my  father 
being  appointed  pastor  of  the  Des 
Plaines  Street  Methodist  Church  He 
served  there  for  two  years.  We  moved 
into  the  city  from  Naperville,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  thirty  miles,  by  the  usual  lum¬ 
ber  wagon,  my  mother  and  her  children 
sitting  high  up  on  the  furniture,  and 
my  father  walking  a  good  share  of  the 
distance.  We  found  a  comfortable  home, 
and  the  two  sons  resumed  school  life.’ 
I  shall  never  forget  a  wise  decision 
made  by  my  father.  Mother  had  traces 
of  aristocracy  still  surviving,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  as  a  heritage  from  her  Irish 
‘  royal  line.”  She  thought  her  boys 
should  attend  a  private  school,  or  have 
a  tutor.  “No,”  said  my  father,  “I  have 
labored  for  years  under  a  distinct  mis¬ 
fortune.  Sunday  after  Sunday  I  have 
risen  in  pulpit  and  preached  a  sermon, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  tell  me  that  I 
did  not  know  what  I  was  talking  about. 
It  will  be  much  better  for  our  children 
to.  attend  the  public  school,  where  they 
will  be  drilled  in  democratic  notions, 
and  where  they  will  find  independent 
companions  to  challenge  their  ideas.” 
And  so  it  was  settled. 

New  Light  on  “the  Little  Giant” 

\ 

THE  part  played  by  Stephen  A. 

Douglas  in  the  campaign  of  1861  has 
never  been  fully  appreciated.  He  had 
opposed  Lincoln  for  the  senatorship. 
But  in  the  face  of  the  threatened  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Union  he  stirred  every 
loyal  heart  in  the  State  by  his  gallant 
defense  of  the  nation  and  his  plea  for 
the  support  of  his  long-time  political 
antagonist,  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  speech  he 
made  before  the  State  Legislature  twelve 
days  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter 
was  of  controlling  influence  in  Illinois. 
It  swung  to  the  support  of  President 
Lincoln  most  of  even  the  bitter  parti¬ 
sans  of  Douglas’s  own  party. 

An  illustration  occurs  to  me.  A 
crabbed  old  judge  lived  in  a  small  city 
of  northern  Illinois,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war  There  was  to  be  a  Union 
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leeting,  and  the  judge,  a  rabid  Douglas 
lan.  was  asked  to  preside.  He  hesi- 
ited  and  consented.  The  evening  ar- 
;ved,  and  the  “Opera  House,”  a  hall 
cer  a  grocery  store,  was  crowded.  As 
rearranged,  a  man  rose  and  moved 
lat  “our  distinguished  citizen,  the 
adge,  be  chosen  as  chairman.  The  mo¬ 
on  was  carried  unanimously,  with  loud 
pplause.  Then  a  committee  of  three 
ras  named  to  conduct  the  gentleman  to 
be  platform,  and  he  began  his  speech 
nth  great  dignity,  thus:  . 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen:  This  is  the 
appiest  moment  of  my  life.  You  have 
11  known  me  as  a  true  and  tried  Demo- 
rat  and  therefore  may  be  surprised 
t  my  contentment.  But  my  reason  is 
his:  Life  is  a  wheel  of  fortune;  and 
/hen  I  have  reached  the  point  that  I 
an  officiate  at  this  meeting  of  Black 
lepublicans,  I  am  sure  that  the  wheel 
ias  touched  the  lowest  point,  and 
vhiehever  way  the  darned  thing  turns 

t  must  go  up.”  .  ,  ,  . 

Douglas,  by  his  speech,  confirmed  his 
,itle  to  the  sobriquet  of  “the  Little 
5iant  ”  As  Horace  White  said  in  his 
Afe  of  Lyman  Trumball:  “He  was  the 
>nly  man  who  could  have  saved  south¬ 
ern  Illinois  from  the  danger  of  an  m- 
;ernecine  war.  The  southern  counties 
followed  him  as  faithfully  and  as 
jnanimously  as  they  had  followed  him 
in  previous  years,  and  sent  their  sons 
into  the  field  to  fight  for  the  Union 
is  numerously  and  as  bravely  as  any 
other  section  of  the  State  or  ot  the 
country.”  In  less  than  two  months 
Douglas  was  dead,  but  he  bad  done  his 
work,  and  had  done  it  so  well  that  he 
had  won  a  title  to  immortality. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example 
of  his  influence  was  in  the  case  ot 
John  A.  Logan.  He  was  a  devoted  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Little 
Giant,”  and  had  been  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  Ninth  Illinois  District 
by  a  vote  of  20,000  against  5,000  for 
his  opponent,  yet  he  answered  the  call 
to  arms  from  Lincoln,  and  became  t 
great  volunteer  general  of  the  war. 

When  Barleycorn  Was  King 

THE  war  governor  of  our  State  was 
one  Richard  Yates,  who  was  em¬ 
phatically  a  favorite  son  bolding  the 
affections  of  the  people  as  few  ha\e 
since.  His  service  during  the  war  was 
efficient  and  enthusiastic,  but  he  had 
his  weakness,  as  many  good  men  have. 
The  cheering  cup,  which  is  now  denied 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
through  the  operation  of  the  Fedei 
Prohibition  Amendment,  was  too  much 
for  him.  The  adjutant  general  of  Illi¬ 
nois  was  Allen  C.  Fuller— a  K'.ant  in 
stature  and  very  conscious  of  his  own 
importance.  One  time  the  people  ot 
Shawneetown,  located  on  the  bank  ot 
the  Ohio  River  facing  rebel  territory  in 
Kentucky,  became  alarmed  over  a  ru¬ 
mor  that  the  enemy  were  about  to  take 
the  place,  burn  the  buildings,  and  com¬ 
mit  all  sorts  of  atrocities,  which  hap¬ 
pily  never  did  occur  in  our  Civil  wai, 
however  common  they  may  have  been 
after  1914  under  the  German  policy  ot 
frightfulness.  In  a  panic  they  tele- 
graphed  the  State  authorities  toi  PV* 
tection.  There  were  no  troops  at  the 
State  capital.  The  pompous  Fuller 
called  a  conference  of  his  associate 
officials.  “This  telegram,”  said  he,  is 
of  vital  importance  and  must  be  an¬ 
swered  at  once.  As  always  in  a  crisis, 
the  governor  is  drunk,  and  the  respon¬ 
sibility  is  thrown  on  me.”  After  much 
thought  he  sent  the  following  reply, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  consola¬ 
tory  to  the  panic-stricken  people  ot 
Shawneetown : 

“Be  calm,  be  firm,  be  patient,  we 
cannot  help  you  here.  Allen  C.  I1  uller. 
Adjutant  General.” 

Yates  was  afterward  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  I  wrote  him,  inviting  him  to  ad¬ 
dress  an  organization  in  Chicago.  He 
replied  in  a  letter  which  I  am  sorry  I 
have  not  preserved,  but  which  was 
filled  with  the  outburst  of  an  honest 
soul  assuring  me  that  by  the  grace  of 
God  he  would  never  touch  alcohol 
again,  and  would  be  glad  to  accept  my 
invitation.  In  less  than  a  week  he  was 


dead,  his  body  being  found  in  his  bath-  j 
tub.  _  .  j 

Every  journalist  has  his  own  curi¬ 
ous  experience  with  alcoholics.  I  had 
many.  In  the  days  when  I  started  the 
Chicago  “Daily  News”  every  capable 
newspaper  man  was  supposed  to  be  a 
prey  to  “the  demon  rum.”  but  I  recall 
even  earlier  than  that  a  singular  expe¬ 
rience  when  during  a  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  I  was  setting  type  in  the  printing 
office  of  a  friend,  who  issued  a  temper¬ 
ance  newspaper.  He  was  a  kindly  dis-  i 
posed  gentleman,  who  often  employed 
reformed  drunkards.  One  night  a 
backslider  was  put  abed  in  a  room  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  building.  He  was 
suffering  from  delirium  tremens,  and 
I  was  asked  to  assist  in  keeping  guard 
over  him.  About  midnight  I  dropped 
off  in  a  doze,  and  my  patient  slipped 
from  the  room.  In  his  condition  he  was 
quite  irresponsible  and  as,  in  his  rav¬ 
ing,  he  had  tried  to  jump  from  the 
window  and  kill  himself,  I  was  alarmed. 

I  went  off  to  hunt  him.  There  were  no 
lights  about  the  place,  and  I  was  forced 
to  feel  my  way.  Suddenly  I  found  my¬ 
self  passing  my  hand  over  what  was 
obviously  a  nude  corpse.  I  hastily 
lighted  a  match  and  discovered  that  I 
was  in  the  dissecting  room  of  a  medi¬ 
cal  college.  And  there  on  his  knees, 
sobbing  and  praying,  was  my  charge, 
frightened  stiff,  but  perfectly  sober.  I 
led  him  to  his  own  room,  and  after. ex- 
plaining  the  situation  he  passed  into 
peaceful  slumber  and  gave  me  no  more 
trouble. 

The  Martyr  President 

OF  course  in  my  early  youth  the  war 
was  the  great  overmastering  topic. 
When  I  was  in  high  school  in  Chicago, 
reci'uiting,  marching,  and  tearful  good- 
bys  were  everywhere.  The  city  devel¬ 
oped  two  of  the  best  writers  of  war 
songs  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  I 
say  that  to-day  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  Great  War. 

Dr.  George  F.  Root  of  the  music-pub¬ 
lishing  firm  of  Root  &  Cady  wrote  “The 
Battle  Cry  of  Freedom,”  “The  Red, 
White,  and  Blue,”  “Tenting  on  the  Old 
Camp  Ground,”  and  “Marching  Through 
Georgia.”  Henry  C.  Warwick,  a  mere 
journeyman  printer,  wrote:  “We  Are 
Coming,  Father  Abraham,  Three  Hun¬ 
dred  Thousand  Strong!”  We  organized 
brigades  of  various  sorts ;  there  was  the 
Irish  Brigade  under  General  Mulligan, 
who  fought  in  almost  the  first  battle  of 
the  war,  and  there  were  the  Germans, 
who  went  “to  fight  mit  Sigel.”.  I  tried 
to  get  into  the  war  myself,  enlisting  as 
a  drummer  boy,  but  being  very  much 
under  age  I  was  emphatically  taken  out 
of  the  service  by  my  father’s  interven¬ 
tion,  and  so  in  the  lesser  avocations  of 
peace  I  worked  at  my  studies  in  the  high 
school,  set  type  occasionally,  delivered 
papers  for  ‘  the  Chicago  “Tribune,” 
worked  in  a  store  in  a  French  Canadian 
settlement,  where  I  learned  a  sort  of 
French  that  I  would  hesitate  to  try  in 
Paris  to-day,  made  a  slight  essay  as  a 
machinist,  and  took  up  the  study  of  law 
in  the  office  of  Judge  Waite,  one  of  out¬ 
most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  time,  who 
bad  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Territory 
of  Utah  by  President  Lincoln’s  appoint¬ 
ment.  Law  did  not  greatlv  appeal  to 
me,  and  I  did  not  take  the  bar  examina¬ 
tion.  The  theatre  had  greater  attrac¬ 
tions,  and  I  took  lessons  in  elocution 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  an  actor,  but 
happily  was  diverted  into  journalism. 

It  was  in  1864  that  Mr..  Ballantine, 
commercial  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une”  and  father  of  a  schoolmate  of 
nr’ne,  asked  me  to  help  him  in  his  work. 
T’..s  resulted  in  my  becoming  a  re¬ 
nter.  In  later  years  the  schoolmate 
and  son  of  my  then  employer  became 
managing  editor,  under  me,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  “Daily  News.”  There  were  the 
makings  of  big  men  in  Chicago  at  that 
time,  but  we  did  not  know  how  big  they 
were  going  to  become.  For  example,  I 
used  often  to  take  our  family  linen  to 
a  neighboring  laundry.  This  establish¬ 
ment  was  maintained  by  George  M. 
Pullman  who  had  just  invented  his  : 
sleeping  car,  had  set.  up  the  laundry  to 
wash  the  bed  linen  of  the  cars,  and 
took  in  customers’  work  to  help  eke  j 
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Eight  hundred  out  of  every  one  thousand  Acmes 
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out  expenses.  Of  course  he  became 
one  of  the  great  millionaires  of  the 
nation. 

I  shall  never  forget  one  morning  in 
April,  1865.  We  lived  on  West  Madi¬ 
son  Street  in  Chicago,  and  it  was  my 
habit  to  rise  early  and  get  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  i  did  so  and  came  bounding 
through  the  house,  announcing  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  dressed 
at  once  and  started  for  the  “Tribune” 
office.  When  I  reached  there  the  street 
was  crowded,  and  the  windows  were 
filled  with  bulletins  announcing  the 
death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Secretary  Sew¬ 
ard,  General  Grant,  and  Andrew  John¬ 
son.  The  wild  burst  of  rage  was  beyond 
description.  Unable  to  enter  the  Trib¬ 
une  Building  because  of  the  crowd,  I 
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made  my  way  around  the  corner  to  the 
Matteson  House,  which  was  located  on 
the  corner  of  Dearborn  and  Randolph 
Streets, _  a  block  away.  In  it  was 
the  ancient  lounging  rotunda.  It  was 
packed.  Very  soon  I  heard  the  crack 
of  a  revolver,  and  a  man  fell  in  the 
center  of  the  room.  His  assailant  stood 
perfectly  composed  with  a  smoking  re¬ 
volver  in  his  hand,  and  justified  his 
action  by  saying:  “He  said  it  served 
Lincoln  right.”  There  was  no  arrest. 
No  one  would  have  dared  arrest  the 
man.  He  walked  out  a  hero.  I  never 
knew  who  he  was. 


Tins  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Stone.  The  second  will  appear 
in  an  early  issue. 


Hiram  W.  Johnson 

Continued  from  page  16 


“I  genuinely  believe  that  if  the  East 
could  only  understand  Johnson  we  could 
get  the  Republicans  to  nominate  him; 
but,  good  Lord,  we  are  a  parochial  peo¬ 
ple  and  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  get  the  people  of  one  section, 
whether  it  is  the  Mississippi  Valley  or 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States  or  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  or  the  East,  really  to  under¬ 
stand  what  another  section  such  as  the 
Coast  is  doing.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too 
easy  to  get  Oregon  and  Washington  to 
understand  what  California  is  doing.” 

I  saw  another  letter  written  by 
Roosevelt  to  a  man  in  California.  It 
was  sent  in  January,  1916.  T.  R.  said: 
“I  am  trying  to  keep  in  touch  with 
Hiram  Johnson,  for,  of  all  the  public 
men  in  this  country,  he  is  the  one  with 
whom  I  find  myself  in  most  complete 
sympathy.  You  are  perfectly  safe  in 
following  his  lead.” 

Now  what  sort  of  a  man  is  this  Hiram 
Warren  Johnson?  Let’s  walk  up  close 
and  look  at  him.  I  went  to  California 
on  this  quest.  I  sought  the  verdict  of 
the  vicinage.  If  the  people  of  his  own 
native  State  were  not  for  him,  I  knew 
he  had  no  chance  of  impressing  himself 
on  the  nation.  It  may  be  said  at  once 
that  California  supports  Johnson.  The 
State  believes  in  him.  His  home  folks 
are  ready  to  put  him  in  the  White 
House. 

In  my  innocence  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  simple  thing  to  put  a  piece  in  the 
paper  about  Hiram  Johnson.  Here,  one 
said  to  oneself,  is  a  big,  breezy,  colorful, 
picturesque  personality  against  a  West¬ 
ern  background.  He  must  figure  in 
scores  of  good  anecdotes.  It  will  be  as 
easy  to  write  about  him  as  it  would  be 
about  T.  R.  All  one  has  to  do  is  go  out 
and  get  it.  Even  arriving  at  Sacra¬ 
mento  on  a  rainy  Sunday  did  not  blur 
these  bright  imaginings.  Then  to  the 
telephone,  only  to  discover  that  Johnson 
was  in  San  Francisco.  Oh,  well,  it  is 
a  rainy  day  and  we  will  make  a  start 
bright  and  early  Monday  morning. 

“He  Is  a  Fighter” — 

MONDAY  morning.  Now  for  the 
flying  start.  We  are  in  the  back 
room  of  Colonel  Snook’s  real-estate 
office.  The  doors  are  closed,  but  not 
before  the  colonel  had  told  the  boy  out¬ 
side  to  “tell  ’em  all  I’m  out.”  Business 
of  lighting  cigars  and  settling  down 
for  a  closed  session.  “Now,  tell  me  all 
about  Johnson.  What  sort  of  a  fellow 
he  is.  Everything  you  know  about 
him.”  The  colonel  and  Johnson  went 
to  school  together.  They  have  been 
close  friends  ever  since  they  were  seven 
or  eight  years  old.  But  Colonel  Snok 
was  Number  One  on  the  list  of  inarti 
late  emotionalists  belonging  to  t»n 
great  Johnson-I-Knew-Him-When  Club 
in  California.  He  got  under  way  slow¬ 
ly.  “Well,”  he  said,  “Johnson  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  best  two-fisted  fighting  man 
I  ever  knew.  He  is  a  real  scrapper. 
He  certainly  has  run  true  to  form. 
There  is  a  man  that  won’t  look  for 
trouble  but  who  never  dodges  it.  But 
you  ought  to  talk  to  a  friend  of  his 
down  in  San  Francisco.  He  is  a  lawyer 
down  there.  I’ll  give  you  his  name.  He 
knows  a  lot  about  Johnson.  Or  you 
ought  to  go  over  to  the  City  Library 


and  talk  to  Ripley,  who  was  in  school 
with  the  governor  and  who  ought  to 
have  some  good  stories.  Come  back  and 
see  me  again.  Maybe  I’ll  think  of 
something.” 

And  now  to  the  library  to  see  Mr. 
Ripley:  “Yes,  I  have  known  the  gov¬ 
ernor  ever  since  he  was  a  boy.  He  used 
to  live  in  the  house  right  across  the 
street  there.  He  certainly  is  a  fighter. 
I  do  not  mean  that  he  is  a  bully  or 
seeks  trouble,  but  he  was  always  will¬ 
ing  to  fight.  He  is  just  the  same  as  a 
man  that  he  was  as  a  boy.” 

“Yes,”  one  added  persuasively;  “you 
must  know  a  lot  of  good  stories  about 
him.  Tell  them  to  me.” 

I  think  you  had  better  go  over  to  the 
Bee  office  and  talk  with  the  editor. 
He  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  you  lots  of 
things  that  would  be  interesting.” 

But  He  Doesn’t  Look  the  Part 

THREE  blocks  down  the  main  street, 
two  blocks  to  the  right,  up  the  stairs, 
and  one  finds  the  young  lady  at  the 
switchboard  in  the  Sacramento  “Bee” 
office.  “Is  the  editor  in?”  one  asked,  in 
the  Eastern  voice.  “Do  you  mean  C.  K.?” 
said  the  damsel  brightly.  “I  think  he’s 
at  home.  I  will  ring  him  up  and  see.” 
She  punched  at  the  switchboard,  as  they 
do,  and  presently  asked:  “Is  C.  K. 
there?”  He  was,  but  before  one  went 
out  to  see  him  one  ventured  to  ask: 
“Why  do  you  call  him  C.  K.?” 

“Because  that  is  his  name,”  she  said; 
but  the  question  puzzled  her.  (Who 
didn’t  know  Charles  K.  McClatchy?) 

C.  K.  began:  “He  certainly  is  a  good 
fighting  man.  Johnson  never  was 
afraid  of  a  scrap.” 

“How  about  a  good  anecdote  or  two?” 
“Well,  have  you  seen  Colonel  Snook 
or  Ripley  over  at  the  library?” 

The  circle  was  complete.  It  was  time 
for  lunch.  One  had  received  the  fixed 
impression  that  Johnson  was  a  fighter. 
But  so,  one  thought,  was  Terry  Mc¬ 
Govern  and  Battling  Nelson.  There 
must  be  something  more  to  Johnson. 
Conceive  this  process  repeated  again 
and  again,  until  one  of  Johnson’s  bit¬ 
terest  opponents  gave  the  sought-for 
clue.  The  query  was  put  this  way: 
“What  about  Johnson?  He  seems  to  be 
able  to  put  over  almost  anything  in  this 
State.  How  does  he  get  away  with  it?” 

“Well,  I  will  tell  you.  He  certainly  is 
one  of  the  best  fight — ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  one  interrupted,  “that  is 
established.  But  isn’t  there  anything 
else  to  him?” 

“Well” — slowly — “when  he  says  he  is 
going  to  do  a  thing  he  does  it.  When 
he  starts  out  on  anything  he  never  lets 
go  until  he  carries  it  through.  When 
he  makes  a  promise  he  keeps  it.  He 
has  kept  every  promise  he  has  made  to 
the  people  of  the  State.  He  has  done 
everything  that  he  told  them  he  would 
do,  and  now  they  trust  him  and  believe 
in  him  absolutely.” 

That  gave  me  a  basis,  so  I  went  to  the 
junior  senator  from  California  to  find 
out  what  he  thought  about  himself. 

At  first  glimpse  he  doesn’t  look  like 
a  fighting  man,  because — whisper— he 
is  fat.  He  has  a  square  jaw  and  a 
clear,  gray  eye.  It  is  full  of  light  and 
fire  and  vigor.  His  hair,  too,  is  gray, 
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and  he  has  plenty  of  it.  It  is  stiff  and 
short  and  always  stays  parted.  There 
is  nothing  breezy,  colorful,  or  pic¬ 
turesque  about  him ;  nothing  high, 
wide,  and  careless.  He  is  just  as  seri¬ 
ous  and  purposeful  as  a  steam  shovel. 
All  the  cartoons  in  the  California 
newspapers  invariably  show  him  with 
a  straight-stemmed  pipe  between  his 
teeth  I  don’t  know  why.  I  saw  him 
in  his  office,  at  his  home,  went  motor¬ 
ing  with  him,  spent  long  evenings  talk¬ 
ing  to  him,  and  never  saw  him  with  a 
pipe.  Always  he  smoked  a  light,  two- 
for-a-quarter  cigar. 

Johnson  told  me  at  once:  If  you  are 
going  to  write  an  article  about  me,  you 
won’t  have  to  go  back  of  1910.  Before 
that  time  I  was  either  in  school  or 
wearing  a  path  between  my  house  and 
my  office.  I  spent  my  days  at  my  desk 
or  in  the  courts,  and  when  I  got  through 
work  in  the  afternoon  I  went  home  and 
stayed  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  work 
again  next  morning.  The  ten  years 
since  1910  are  all  of  my  life.  My  real 
life  began  when  I  was  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  quit  working  for  myself  and 
begin  working  for  the  people  of  the 

State.”  , 

I  found  that  to  be  literally  true. 
Johnson’s  story  is  the  story  of  the  re¬ 
generation  of  a  State.  I  have  found  it 
easier  to  provoke  intelligent  and  ani¬ 
mated  and  interested  discussion  of  State 
affairs  in  California  than  in  almost  any 
State  I  know.  Prior  to  1910  Calif  or- 
nia  was  a  “rotten  borough,”  controlled 
bv  special  interests,  chiefly  railways. 
Since  1910  it  has  become  one.  of  the 
freest,  most  alert,  forward-looking  and 
progressive  States  in  the  Union  in  the 
cleanness  and  efficiency  of  its  adminis¬ 
tration,  in  the  value  of  its  laws  and 
their  enforcement,  in  the  public  spun 
of  its  citizens — in  fine,  as  a  political 
subdivision  of  the  United  States,  gov¬ 
erned  by  liberty  and  justice,  California 
can  challenge  comparison  with  any 
State  in  the  country.  The  story  of  the 
change  is  Johnson’s  story,  and  I  would 
like  him  better  if  he  did  not  call  it 
“a  unique  metamorphosis  in  economic 
policies.” 

Hiram  Overwhelms  U.  S.  Grant 
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BUT  before  I  get  down  to  the  business 
of  disclosing  the  basis  on  which  John¬ 
son  has  erected  himself  and  become  in 
turn  governor,  United  States  senator, 
and  presidential  possibility,  I  must  tell 
the  one  Hiram  Johnson  anecdote  m  ex¬ 
istence.  For  I  found  it  at.  last.  I  is 
now  printed  for  the  first  time  east  ot 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  pass  it  °n.as 
I  received  it.  Whether  it  is  told  by  the 
oldest  inhabitant  or  the  youngest  re¬ 
porter  I  cannot  determine.  The  narra¬ 
tive  styles  of  the  two  are  so  alike.  }But 
I  found  it  in  the  Sacramento  Bee  ot 
November  7,  1916.  Here  it  is : 

“Do  you  remember  the  time  when 
General  Grant  visited  Sacramento  on 
his  return  from  a  trip  around  the  world 
and  was  given  a  great  ovation  in  trout 
of  the  State  Capitol? 

“The  address  of  welcome  was  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Henry  Edgerton,  the  grandest 
orator  of  his  day,  whose  eloquent,  recital 
of  the  general’s  life  calls  to  mind  the 
subsequent  but  no  more  magnificent 
epitome  of  the  career  of  Napoleon  by 

Robert  Ingersoll.  .  ,  ,  . 

“Grant  and  W.  H.  Mills  visited  school, 
and  the  teachers  were  in  a  quandary 
about  a  proper  welcome. 

“All  but  one  threw  up  their  hands  in 
despair,  declaring  they  had  no  Pupd 
prepared  for  such  an  emergency,  lhat 
one  was  Miss  Jessie  McMenomy  of  the 
Sacramento  Grammar  School,  now  Mrs. 
N.  E.  White. 

“I  have  a  lad  in  my  class,”  said  she, 
“who  can  always  be  depended  on  to 
meet  an  emergency.  Hiram  Johnson  is 
not  afraid  to  face  the  great  man.” 

“And  do  you  remember  how  the 
world’s  great  military  chieftain — stolid 
though  his  nature — displayed  much  dif  ¬ 
ficulty  in  suppressing  his  emotion  dur¬ 
ing  young  Hiram’s  spirited  recital  of 
‘Sheridan’s  Ride,’  and  how  his  voice 
trembled  as  he  openly  complimented  the 
lad  on  his  forensic  ability? 

“  ‘Hiram,’  said  his  teacher  as  the 
foi'mer  returned  to  his  seat,  ‘I  prophesy 


there  are  many  here  to-day  who  will  | 
yet  see  you  standing  in  General  Grant’s  , 
shoes/ 

“And  that  prophecy  bids  fair  to  be 
realized.” 

Read  it  over  again.  It  is  a  perfect 
model.  It  rigidly  conforms  to  every 
convention.  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
accept  Senator  Johnson’s  disclaimer  that 
it  is  not  true;  that  he  never  made  a 
speech  to  General  Grant.  Besides,  he 
is  the  only  person  I  could  find  in  Sacra¬ 
mento  who  didn’t  believe  the  story,  and 
if  it  is  not  true  it  ought  to  be,  because  I 
need  it  to  lighten  and  enliven  this  sketch. 

A  Good  Hater 

JOHNSON  is  bursting  with  energy 
and  vitality;  he  is  always  under  high 
pressure ;  he  is  dominant,  masterful, 
impatient  of  restraint,  demandful  for 
what  he  believes  to  be  right;  “a  born 
leader,”  as  the  dear  old  phrase  has  it. 
He  is  pugnacious,  always  a  fighter,  and 
incapable  of  using’  “moral  suasion. 
Finally,  he  is  as  independent  as  a  wood 
sawyer’s  clerk.  As  might  be  expected 
with  these  qualities,  he  is  a  good  hater. 
You  are  either  his  friend  or  his  enemy. 
There  is  no  middle  ground.  The  people 
of  California,  among  whom  he  has  lived 
all  his  life,  either  praise  him  to  the 
skies  or  denounce  him  in  terms  that 
if  printed  would  scorch  the  begonias. 

Hiram  Johnson  is  a  Native  Son. 
He  was  born  at  Sacramento,  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1866,  and  educated  in  the 
public  schools  there.  He  was  twelve 
years  old  when  he  told  General  Grant 
how  Sheridan  saved  the  day  by  comma: 
up  from  Winchester  twenty  miles  away, 
and  he  was  seventeen  years  old  when 
he  was  graduated  from  the  Sacramento 
High  School.  He  learned  shorthand  and 
spent  a  year  in  his  father’s  law  office 
as  a  stenographer.  At  eighteen  he  en¬ 
tered  the  University  of  California  in 
the  Class  of  ’88,  but  left  in  the  middle 
of  his  junior  year  to  marry  Miss  Me- 
Neal,  daughter  of  Archibald  McNeal, 
a  pioneer  of  Sacramento  and  a  Forty- 
niner.  He  was  twenty  years  old.  Be¬ 
fore  he  was  twenty-one  his  oldest  son, 
Hiram  W.,  Jr.,  known  as  ‘Jack,  was 
born.  Another  son,  Archibald,  was  born 
two  years  later.  Both  sons  are  lawyers 
in  San  Francisco.  . 

From  the  time  he  was  married  until 
he  was  thirty-six  years  old  Johnson 
practiced  law  in  Sacramento  with  his 
father  and  his  brother  Albert.  He  was 
interested  in  politics  and  tor  a  time  was 
city  attorney.  In  the  hope  of  increas¬ 
ing  his  practice  and  his  income,  John¬ 
son  removed  to  San  Francisco  in  1902 
with  his  brother.  They  soon  dissolved 
partnership,  and  Hiram  went  it  alone. 
He  seems  to  get  on  better  that  way. 
He  established  a  successful  practice  in 
San  Francisco.  He  was  called  one  ot 
the  best  jury  lawyers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


“It  Made  My  Knees  Tremble" 

WHEN  a  group  of  public-spirited  citi¬ 
zens  resolved  to  clean  up  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  instituted  the  graft  investi- 
nations  and  pros6Cutions  that  resulted 
in  the  indictment  of  Ruef  and  others, 
Johnson  was  employed  as  a  paid  attor¬ 
ney  by  the  graft  prosecutors.  He  had 
announced  his  withdrawal  from  the 
cases  when  Francis  Heney  was  shot  in 
the  court  room.  At  this  dramatic  mo¬ 
ment  Matt  I.  Sullivan,  president  ot  the 
Citizens’  League  of  Justice,  was  in 
Johnson’s  office  making  a  final  appeal 
to  him  not  to  give  up  the  work.  John¬ 
son  had  replied  that  he  had  publicly 
announced  that  he  had  discharged  rum- 
self  from  all  connection  with  the  gi  alt 
cases  and  that  he  considered  this  an¬ 
nouncement  a  public  pledge.  As  he 
spoke  the  door  of  his  office  burst  open 
and  one  of  his  assistants  cried:  “Heney 
is  shot.”  The  next  moment  a  telephone 
message  confirmed  the  report.  Johnson 
and  Sullivan  faced  each  other  in  silence. 
Then  Johnson  spoke.  “Matt,”  he  said, 
“we  must  finish  his  work.”  He  went 
back  into  the  trial,  and  his  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  case  against  Ruef  won  his 
conviction. 

The  first  pardon  case  that  was  laid 
before  Johnson  after  he  became  gov- 


Don’t  Rub  It  In 

Every  man  owes  something  to  society.  He  might  as 
well  not  have  been  born  as  to  leave  the  world  no  better  oft 
than  when  he  found  it. 

I  have  dedicated  my  life  to  teaching  men  the  futility 
and  harmfulness  of  rubbing  in  shaving  lather  with  fingers. 

At  first  thought,  that  may  seem  a  humble  purpose,  and 
yet,  with  my  work  hardly  begun,  over  a  million  and  a  hall 
men  are  a  little  happier  each  morning  and  more  bearable 
at  breakfast,  because  they  have  shaved  according  to  my 
new  code. 

Of  course  I  have  a  selfish  motive  because  you  have  to 
use  Mennen  Shaving  Cream  to  get  my  kind  of  shave. 

Without  wanting  to  get  into  an  argument  with  the  Government  I 
will  admit  that  we  own  the  tightest  little  monopoly  in  the  world-tor 
once  a  man  has  learned  to  shave  rightly  with  Mennen  s,  there  s  no 
more  chance  of  his  switching  to  another  Shaving  Cream  than  there  is 
for  the  recent  Kaiser  to  become  a  naturalized  Belgian. 

The  trouble  with  rubbing  in  lather  is  that  the  friction  raises  micro¬ 
scopic  blisters  which  the  razor  slices,  causing  those  painful  blood  spots 
which  have  darkened  men’s  minds  since  the  early  Egyptians  learned 
to  shave  with  bronze  knives. 

No  rubbing— no  friction — no  inflamed  skin. 

Mennen’s  is  one  lather  that  not  only  doesn’t  have  to  be  rubbed  in 
but  to  get  best  results  you  must  not  rub  it  in  with  the  hngers. 

Three  minutes  with  a  brush  revolving  at  low  speed  will  take  the 
fight  out  of  the  scrappiest  beard  that  ever  brist  ed.  Your  jaws  emerge 
from  Mennen  lather  so  soft  and  cool  and  free  from  burning  that  you 
would  swear  you  hadn’t  shaved  at  all— if  your  skin  wasn  t  as  smooth 

and  beardless  as  a  baby’s.  .  .  , 

Hundreds  of  my  friends  have  learned  of  the  tonic  effects  of  cold 
water  because  Mennen’s  works  great  with  cold  water. 

I’ll  compete  with  your  druggist  to  the  extent  of  sending  a  demon¬ 
strator  tube  for  1  2  cents.  Then  he  will  sell  you  a  giant  tube  for  50  cents. 
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Why  be  Like  the  Sphinx? 

The  Sphinx  with  all  its  wisdom  looks  only 
to  the  East.  It  has  no  vision  for  the  South, 

North  or  West.  Many  people  are  like  the  Sphinx 
in  that  they  look  continually  and  narrowly  in  one 
direction. 

NELSON’S  LOOSE-LEAF  ENCYCLO¬ 
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in  its  information.  Those  who  form  the  habit  of  its 
use  acquire  the  World-wide  vision. 
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our  day  have  brought  every  man  and  woman  of  the 
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ernor  was  a  plea  from  Ruef  for  com¬ 
mutation  of  his  sentence  and  release 
from  the  penitentiary.  Johnson  didn’t 
let  him  out.  He  confessed  to  a  friend 
after  the  Ruef  trial  that  the  only  time 
in  his  life  he  ever  felt  nervous  or  had 
stage  fright  was  the  morning  of  the  day 
he  made  his  argument  to  the  jury  which 
convicted  Ruef.  He  came  to  the  court¬ 
house  in  San  Francisco  early.  The 
building  was  crowded  to  the  doors,  and 
all  the  streets  about  it  were  thronged 
with  excited  men.  Public  feeling  was 
keyed  high.  Everybody  was  under  an 
intense  nervous  strain.  Johnson  is 
keenly  susceptible  to  that  sort  of  thing. 
He  sensed  the  situation  and  realized 
vividly  his  responsibilties.  “It  made 
my  knees  tremble,”  he  told  his  friend, 
“and  I  don’t  know  how  I  ever  got  into 
the  courthouse,  but  I  was  all  right  when 
I  stood  up  before  that  jury.” 

One  Incurable  Film  Fiend 

JOHNSON  has  one  outstanding  endear¬ 
ing  quality.  He  is  poor  and  he  doesn’t 
mind  it.  He  doesn’t  value  money. 
“Why,  if  we  didn’t  watch  him,”  one  of 
his  associates  told  me,  “he  would  start 
East  with  only  six  dollars  in  his 
pocket.”  Simply-  he  looks  upon  money 
as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  not  as 
something  to  be  hoarded  and  sweated 
over.  His  personal  habits  are  of  the 
simplest.  He  spends  his  evenings  at 
home  or  at  the  movie  shows.  He  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  inveterate  movie  fan  in 
the  country  to-day.  He  has  seen  every 
reel  that  has  ever  been  released  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  He  knows  the  names  of 
all  the  movie  actors  and  actresses,  and 
can  tell  you  what  parts  they  have 
played.  When  he  is  campaigning,  the 
first  thing  he  does  when  he  comes  into 
a  town  is  to  send  one  of  his  compan¬ 
ions  out  to  find  how  many  movie  shows 
are  in  town  and  where  they  are.  After 
supper  he  goes  to  them  all  in  turn.  He 
told  me  that  he  started  going  to  them 
as  a  refuge.  The  picture  theatres  being 
dark,  he  could  spend  an  hour  or  two 
without  being  seen  and  pestered.  They 
offered  a  means  of  escape  from  impor¬ 
tunities.  But  now  he  goes  to  them  be¬ 
cause  he  likes  them.  Also,  he  is  a 
domino  player  of  renown — “the  best 
domino  player  in  the  world,”  a  Sacra¬ 
mento  friend  told  me  gravely. 

Johnson  was  not  associated  with  the 
beginning  of  the  reform  movement  in 
California.  He  was  practicing  law  in 
San  Francisco  when  it  began.  Prior  to 
1910  California  was  in  an  evil  plight — 
machine  ridden.  The  fight  to  free  the 
State  began  with  a  group  of  men  in 
municipal  elections  in  the  south.  The 
first  real  advance  was  made  when  a 
direct  primary  law  was  passed.  This 
gave  the  little  group  of  men  who 
had  organized  to  lift  California  out 
of  the  mire  their  opportunity.  They 
cast  about  for  a  fighter  to  lead  their 
cause.  They  wanted  a  man  of  fire,  of 
energy,  with  clean  hands,  and  free 
from  entangling  alliances,  who  could 
make  an  appeal  direct  to  the  people. 
They  decided  that  Johnson  was  such  a 
man.  The  moral  impulse  in  his  char¬ 
acter  had  led  him  to  take  a  vigorous 
interest  in  public  affairs.  He  was  a 
man  who  took  fire  at  an  idea.  He  had 
made  himself  known  all  over  the  State 
by  his  participation  in  the  graft  cases. 
He  was  sought  out  and  solicited  to  run 
as  Republican  candidate  for  governer 
at  the  August,  1910,  primaries.  The 
so-called  Lincoln-Roosevelt  Republican 
League  was  organized  to  indorse  his 
candidacy.  After  some  hesitation, 
Johnson  accepted.  That  was  his  start. 
Since  that  he  has  been  twice  elected 
governor  and  now  United  States  sena¬ 
tor,  each  time  by  largely  increased 
pluralities,  and  has  been  a  candidate 
for  vice  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  finally  has  become  a  presidential 
possibility.  Certainly  an  astonishing 
nine-year  record. 

A  Knock-Out  Orator 

JOHNSON  does  not  embellish  or  adorn 
what  he  touches.  He  strips  it  bare. 
He  likes  to  deal  with  essentials,  bleak¬ 
ly,  without  imagery  and  without  verbal 
fripperies.  So  when  he  had  talked  the 
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matter  over  with  his  wife  and  agreed 
to  become  a  candidate  for  governer  he 
reduced  his  program  and  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign  to  its  simplest  terms — to  kick 
out  the  gang  that  was  in  power.  That, 
after  all,  was  the  meanihg  of  the 
movement  which  he  had  been  asked  to 
head. 

He  knew  it  would  be  a  hard  fight 
and  a  bitter  fight,  with  bare  knuckles 
and  without  quarter  on  either  side. 
That  attracted  him.  His  tactics,  his 
strategy,  and  his  whole  plans  were,  to 
put  it  toughly,  to  “kick  his  opponents 
in  the  slats.”  Whenever  he  has  gone 
out  and  made  a  personal  campaign  he 
has  won.  That  is  the  whole  source  of 
his  strength,  just  that  single  ability  to 
talk  to  people  face  to  face  and  by  his 
vigor  and  robustness  and  dominance 
make  them  see  as  he  sees.  I  have  read 
most  of  the  speeches  he  made  in  that 
first  campaign.  In  effect,  there  was 
but  one.  He  would  say: 

“I  might  stand  before  you  and  paint 
the  lily  or  gild  refined  gold;  I  might 
count  with  you  the  stars  upon  the  flag 
and  number  with  you  its  stripes,  or 
wave  above  you  in  the  usual  fashion 
of  the  campaign  orator  Old  Glory  and 
tell  you  of  its  achievements  in  the  past 
and  of  its  fancied  accomplishment  in 
the  future.  I  might,  as  my  opponents 
do,  stand  before  you  and  assert  what 
are  the  dominant  issues  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  and  say  to  you  in  resounding 
platitudes  and  in  glittering  generali¬ 
ties  that  we  favor  good  roads  in  the 
State  of  California;  that  we  believe  in 
the  exploitation  of  the  advantages  of 
the  State,  and  that  we  stand  for  mate¬ 
rial  prosperity  in  our  land.  But  there 
is  no  controversy  upon  any  such  prop¬ 
osition.  Every  candidate  for  constable 
would  stand  before  his  people  and  say 
that  he  subscribed  to  the  Decalogue, 
and  believed  in  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments.  .  .  . 

“If  you  wish  me  in  figures  of  speech 
to  talk  about  the  sun-kissed  grape,  the 
cerulean  blue,  or  the  rainbow  of  prom¬ 
ise  that  shall  be  over  this  land;  if  you 
want  me  to  take  a  metaphorical  pick¬ 
ax  and  delve  into  the  soil  and  produce 
unbounded  crops  of  gold;  or  if  you  wish, 
indeed,  that  I  shall  indulge  in  the  usual 
buncombe  and  political  claptrap  about 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  State  of 
California,  please  take  it  all  as  said 
and  take  it  all  for  granted.  We  will 
assume  that  all  blessings  will  be  be¬ 
stowed  upon  a  deserving  people  by  a 
wise  and  just  Creator,  and  let  it  go  at 
that;  then  we  will  try  to  talk  of  some¬ 
thing  more  serious  and  something  we 
expect  to  do.  .  .  . 

“I  can  say  to  you — and  I  say  it  to 
you  not  in^  pride,  not  in  boasting,  not 
in  vainglory  at  all — I  say  it  to  you  as 
my  concrete  declaration  of  purpose 
and  accomplishment — I  am  going  to  be 
the  next  governor  of  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  !  And  when  I  am  the  governor 
of  the  State  of  California  I  am  going 
to  kick  out  of  this  government  William 
F.  Herrin,  Walter  Parker,  and  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  .  .  .” 

He  Won’t  Sing  You  to  Sleep 

JOHNSON  won  that  primary  campaign 
by  a  plurality  of  nearly  47,000  votes. 
At  each  subsequent  election  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  constantly  increasing  vote  un¬ 
til,  in  November,  1916,  he  defeated  his 
Democratic  opponent  for  the  Senate  by 
nearly  300,000  votes. 

Now  you  know  as  much  about  him 
as  I  do.  His  Senate  record  is  too  fresh¬ 
ly  made  to  need  recounting.  He  sup¬ 
ported  the  war,  and  made  a  speech 
urging  that  General  Leonard  Wood  be 
given  his  chance  and  sent  abroad  to 
command  one  of  our  armies  in  the  field. 
He  has  opposed  the  Treaty  and  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  what  he  thinks  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
is  not  for  the  pages  of  this  family 
journal. 

Presently  he  will  come  among  you 
if  your  State  has  a  presidential  pri¬ 
mary  law  and  tell  you  more  about  him¬ 
self  and  his  beliefs.  Then  you  can  de¬ 
cide  fojr  yourself.  He  is  an  honest, 
outspoken  man  with  the  bark  on.  You 
won’t  have  to  puzzle  out  the  meaning 
of  what  he  says. 
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for  his  rights  in  any  game.  But — there 
is  a  large  “but”— when  it  comes  to 
quarrels  over  something  outside  the 
play  itself,  when  the  large  aspect  ot 
the  feud  is  financial,  the  public  is 
chilled,  a  disposition  to  suspicion 
grows  that  hurts  the  game  as  well  as 
the  gate. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  lor  the 
defense  to  outstrip  the  attack.  The 
public  likes  free  hitting,  likes  to  see 
the  ball  “clouted,”  as  is  displayed  in 
adoration  for  Babe  Ruth.  rI  he  1  to  0 
games,  if  carried  toofar,  lack  the  thrills. 
Hence  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  day 
we  shall  see  the  pitcher  more  handi¬ 
capped  and  the  radius  of  fair  hits  made 

wider.  „  .  . 

The  simplest  way  of  accomplishing 
this  would  be  the  extension  of  fan- 
ground;  that  is,  the  spreading  of  the 
foul  lines  so  that  a  ball  batted  two  feet 
outside  the  first-  or  third-base  line 
would  be  a  fair  ball  instead  of  a  foul. 
The  faster  infield  under  those  conditions 
would  have  a  distinct  advantage  in  the 
extra  ground  they  could  cover,  and  it 
would  certainly  increase  the  number  of 
hits.  Opposition  by  club  managers  might 
arise  if  this  entailed  cutting  away  a 
part  of  the  stand  in  some  instances, 
but  it  would  surely  increase  popular 
interest,  and  it  may  have  to  be  done 
to  accomplish  this  end  should  there  be 
further  evidence  that  the  public  de¬ 
mands  more  hits  and  runs. 

Conserving  \  italitv 

AS  a  man  reaches  the  maximum  of 
.  his  physical  strength  he  should  be¬ 
gin  to  realize  that  half  his  life  is 
passed  and  that  the  great  desideratum 
thereafter  is  not  to  increase  his  muscu¬ 
lar  development  but  to  husband  his 
vitality  and  resistive  force.  He  has  to 
begin,  no  matter  how  slightly,  the  jour¬ 
ney  wherein  the  capital  he  has  stored 
up  in  a  physical  sense  will  be  steadily 
but  surely  depleted.  He  must  live 
upon  that' and  he  can  no  longer  expect 
to  add  to  it  or  to  live  upon  physical  in¬ 
come  alone.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
that  a  man  of  forty  must  always  be 
asking  himself:  “Can  I  physically  af¬ 


ford  this  exercise?”  That  would  be 
nonsense  and  would  defeat  the  very 
end  and  aim  of  these  suggestions.  He 
is  to  enjoy  his  sports  and  pleasures  as 
before.  Nature  gives  him  a  reasonable 
reserve.  What  he  must  not  do,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  plunge  into  occasional  orgies 
of  exercise  that  make  too  serious  in¬ 
roads  upon  that  stored-up  energy  which 
has  now  become  his  health  capital.  He 
can  continue  to  be  supple.  In  fact  he 
has  no  right  to  neglect  the  reasonable 
exercise  of  his  muscles  ami  to  permit 
through  stiffness  and  inefficiency,  an 
unused  muscular  system  to  become  pre¬ 
maturely  old.  But  when  he  passes 
four-fifths  of  his  time  in  hard  and 
harassing-  mental  effort,  hemmed  in  by 
four  walls,  he  cannot  spend  his  only 
fifth  in  such  strenuous  physical  sport 
as  shall  make  a  still  further  drain 
upon  his  vitality.  It  is  relaxation  and 
restoration  that  he  must  seek,  for 
after  all,  man  has  but  one  store  of 
vitality  and  upon  that  he  draws  men¬ 
tally  and  physically. 

The  Dempsey  Case 

By  E.  C.  PATTERSON 

GRANTLAND  RICE  writes:  “Jack 
Dempsey  is  willing  to  go  to  France 
to  fight  one  man  for  $200,000.  Two 
years  ago  tens  of  thousands- of  young 
Americans  went  to  France  to  fight  the 
entire  German  army  for  $30  a  month 
— many  of  them  are  there  yet.” 

Dempsey  was,  or  was  not,  a  slacker. 
Quite  a  few  American  Legion  posts 
throughout  the  country  have  passed 
resolutions  to  the  effect  that  he  is  a 
“draft  dodger”  and  that  they  are 
against  him. 

If  he  was  a  slacker,  more  power  to 
the  Legioneers. 

Dempsey  declares  that  he  did  not 
evade  military  service.  If  he  did  not, 
there  are  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  sportsmen  enough  to  stand  by  him. 

We  know  of  no  one  better  qualified 
than  Major  Anthony  J.  Drexel  Biddle 
to  give  us  the  answer — a  decision  that 
everyone  will  be  satisfied  with  and 
abide  by. 


“Didja  Getcha  Feet  Wet?" 
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“That  would  depend  upon  the  facts. 
The  law  distinctly  frowns  upon  unilat¬ 
eral  contracts,  and  yours  seems  to 
have  some  of  the  aspects  of  such  a 
contract.  You  come  to  see  me  m  a 
few  days,  and  in  the  meantime  Ill  look 
up  the  law  on  it.  I  suppose  there  is  a 
copy  of  your  lease  on  record. 

“Yes,  sir.  Thank  you.  I’m  sorry  I 
can’t  pay  you  a  retainin’  fee.” 

Much  to  his  own  surprise,  Hastings 
found  himself  saying:  “That  s  all  ligdit, 
Mr.  Jackman;  any  friend  of  Ole 

Crow’s — ”  , 

That  night  the  young  lawyer  put 
Bvers  away  and  spent  hours  investi¬ 
gating  the  law  on  unilateral  contracts, 
articles  of  agreement,  and  moitgage 

foreclosures.  ,  .  ,  , 

Ole  Crow  must  have  brought  luck 
to  Albert  Hastings.  In  the  weeks  that 
followed  he  hardly  found  time  to  at¬ 
tend  to  all  the  work  that  .poured  in 
upon  him,  and  now  a  typewriter  clicked 
merrily  in  his  office,  under  the  minis¬ 
trations  of  a  stenographer  imported 
from  Fort  Worth.  A  thick  coating  ot 
dust  had  formed  on  “Ethics  in  Prac¬ 
tice.”  Hastings,  newly  outfitted  as  to 
shoes  and  clothing,  sat  at  his  desk  en- 
gaged  with  actual  business — not  dis¬ 
concerting  thoughts  of  food,  f 01  tune, 
and  foot  leather. 

The  door  opened,  and  Ole  Crow  en¬ 
tered.  Hastings  sprang  up  to  welcome 
him.  “How  are  you,  Mr.  Lippett?  he 
said  cordially,  shaking  the  old  man  s 

hand.  ,  _ 

“Tol’able”  admitted  Ole  Crow,  smil¬ 
ing.  .  ... 

“Sit  down,”  urged  Hastings,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  chair.  “I’ve  been  wanting  to 
see  you.” 


“Same  to  you,  but  I  hain’t  time  to  set. 

I  jist  come  in  town  to  fetch  my  ole 
woman  to  the  train,  an’  I  ’lowed  you 
mought  like  to  go  back  with  me  an  see 

yo’  ile  well.”  ,  _  TT  .  • 

“I  certainly  should,  said  Hastings 
earnestly.  “How  are  you  getting 

along?”  ,  .......  , 

“Fine!  Got  the  derrick  built,  an 
we’re  goin’  to  spud  in  this  e\  cnin  • 
“Why,  really!”  exclaimed  Hastings. 
“That  is  making  progress.” 

“Oh,  Jaggers  is  a  whooper !  He  don  t 
say  much,  but  he  sartingly  whoops  em 
up-” 

“I  should  think  so.  .  .  , 

“Better  come  ’long,”  invited  the  old 
man,  starting  to  the  door.  “Hit  s  bound 
to  be  intrustin’,  an’  you  ort  to  be  thar 
“I’d  like  to  be,  but  I  could  hardly 
leave  ^ 

“Oh,  yes,  you  kin!”  broke  in  Ole 
Crow  “Jist  chuck  them  papers  m  the 
wastebasket  thar,  an’  give  the  young- 
lady  a  movie  ticket,  an’  hit  s  as  eas> 
as  failin’  off  a  tank  dam.” 

Hastings  smiled.  “But  how  would  1 
ever  get  back?” 

“You  kin  ketch  a  ride  with  somebody 
passin’  or  stay  all  night.  _  . 

“I’ll  do  it,”  said  Hastings,  rising. 
“I’ve  made  a  new  copy  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  and  it’s  ready  for  the  signatures 
of  all  the  men,  so  I  might  as  well  go 

out  and  get  them.”  _  ;  .  ., 

Ole  Crow  led  his  guest  to.  the  side 
street,  where  he  had  left  his  buggy, 
and  they  drove  through  the  residence 
section  of  the  town.  It  was  dotted 
with  derricks.  The  skeleton  towers  had 
sprung  up  like  magic  on  every  town 
lot,  in  the  school  yard,  and  along  the 
railroad  right  of  way.  As  they  left  the 
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eft's  lucky  the  floor 

is  VALSPARRED 

EVEN  scalding  water  from  a  leaking  radiator 
will  do  no  damage  to  a  floor  that  is 
varnished  with  Valspar. 

In  fact,  Valspar  is  known  as  “ the  accident- 
proof  varnish ,”  because  it  protects  floors, 
woodwork  and  furniture  against  all  sorts  of 
things  — steam,  ice  water,  hot  greases,  am¬ 
monia,  vinegar,  alcohol,  and  even  strong  acids. 

Valsparred  floors,  woodwork,  linoleum  and 
furniture  are  so  easy  to  keep  clean.  They 
can  be  washed  with  soap  and  warm  water  with¬ 
out  the  least  injury.  Your  bathroom,  nursery, 
kitchen  and  pantry  can  be  kept  clean  and 
sanitary  if  you  use  Valspar. 

Valspar  is  easy  to  apply  and  dries  hard  over 
night.  Floors,  furniture  and  woodwork  var¬ 
nished  with.  Valspar  may  be  left  bright  or 
rubbed  to  a  beautiful,  dull  finish. 


VALENTINE’S 


SPAR 


The  Varnish  That  Won’t  Turn  White 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Varnishes  in  the  World-Established  1S32 
New  York  Chicago  Boston  Toronto  London  Paris  Amsterdam 

V  .  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
Special  Offer 
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dime  mean 
when  wq  say 

ihs^Jancedok 


Balance  is  the  clearest  indication  of 
mechanical  refinement.  It  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  by  accident.  It  must  be  scientifically 
worked  ou  t— accurately  and  painstak¬ 
ingly. 

Leadership  in  balanced  construction  is 
the  secret  and  the  explanation  of  American 
Six  success. 

By  a  scientific  distribution  of  weight  in 
the  American  Balanced  Six,  the  load  is 
divided  over  each  of  the  four  wheels  al¬ 
most  to  a  fraction  of  a  pound.  The 
chassis  is  not  underweighted  at  the  rear  nor  i 
overweighted  at  the  front.  Each  wheel 
carries  an  equal  share  of  the  burden. 

The  effect  on  the  riding  qualities  of  this 
Balanced  Six  is  little  short  of  amazing.  Be¬ 
hind  its  wheel  rough  roads  have  no  terrors 
for  you.  Sharp  turns  do  not  affright  you. 
There  is  no  slip  no  sidesway  going  around 
corners.  Your  car  holds  the  road  at  all 
speeds. 

That  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  the 
“Balanced  Six.” 

The  American  Balanced  Six  is  the  first 
instance  in  which  the  principle  of  balance 
has  oeen  correctly  applied  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  car  of  light  weight. 

Every  mile  you  cover  in  the  American 
is  a  mile  of  added  joy.  You  fairly  smile 
the  miles  away. 

AMERICAN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Factories:  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Smiles 


town  and  turned  to  the  northwe  _y 
found  the  road  crowded  with  traffic. 
Ahead  of  them  chugged  a  giant  truck 
laden  with  a  steam  boiler,  and  on  top 
of  the  boiler  was  chained  its  huge 
smokestack.  Behind  them  whirred  a 
flivver,  carrying  four  men  clad  in  cor¬ 
duroy  and  laced  boots,  carefully  hold¬ 
ing  surveyor’s  instruments  in  their 
hands.  Time  and  again  they  passed 
vehicles  stranded  in  the  mud.  But  the 
highway  was  the  only  unlovely  sight 
that  met  their  eyes.  Hastings  admired 
the  rows  and  rows  of  sunflowers  that 
lined  the  road  on  either  side.  “Why, 
they  are  as  tall  as  a  man  on  horse¬ 
back!”  he  exclaimed. 

“Never  seed  sich  a  season  for  weeds,” 
reflected  Ole  Crow. 

“What  is  it  gives  that  velvety  look  to 
the  prairie?”  asked  the  young  man. 
“That’s  broom  weed.” 

“Broom  weed?  What  a  homely  name 
for  so  beautiful  a  plant,”  said  Hast¬ 
ings,  looking  more  closely  at  the  tall 
weeds  with  their  feathery  green  tops 
covered  with  myriad  miniature  blossoms 
of  yellow. 

“Some  folks  calL  ’em  ‘bitter’  weed, 
but  ‘broom’s’  better,  for  you  kin  take 
a  bunch  o’  them  an’  tie  their  stems  to¬ 
gether,  an’  you  got  a  purty  good  broom. 
Mexicans  uses  ’em  excloosive,  an’  I 
reckon  you’ve  noticed  how  clean  it 
allers  is  around  a  Mexican’s  hut.” 

They  drove  on  until  the  town  behind 
them  was  a  smoky  blot  on  the  horizon. 
Presently  they  passed  a  group  of  men 
busily  making  a  new  location. 

“By  the  way,  Mr.  Lippett,  how  did 
the  men  locate  our  well?” 

“By  gee-oljy!”  said  Ole  Crow  proudly. 
“Adam  Brown.  He  picked  out  the  place 
for  the  well.” 

“I  didn’t  know  Adam  was  a  geolo¬ 
gist?” 

“Ya-as,  all  he  lacks  of  bein’  a  bony 
fidy  ‘gravel  smeller’  is  a  beard.” 

“Fine,”  laughed  Hastings.  “Seems 
j  to  me  things  couldn’t  look  better  than 
they  do  now.” 

“Wal,  hit  ain’t  been  as  easy  sailin’ 
as  you  mought  think.  Hit  wuz  hard 
to  git  workmen  on  the  cooperation  plan 
with  everybody  else  payin’  sich  high 
wages.” 

“I  should  think  so.” 

“I  reckon  couldn’t  nobody  ’a’  done  it 
hardly  but  Jaggers — he  has  a  wonder¬ 
ful  way  with  men — but  after  he  got  ’em 
he  come  mought  nigh  alosin’  ’em.” 

“How  was  that?” 

“Hit  wuz  a  rival  comp’ny  drillin’  over 
on  Jackman’s  ranch.” 

Hastings  smiled  knowingly. 

“All  summer  they  tried  every  nee- 
faryus  scheme  in  the  dictionary  to  git 
a  holt  o’  my  land,  an’  when  they  couldn’t 
they  tried  to  cut  the  grit  out  from  un¬ 
der  us  by  makin’  our  workmen  dissatis¬ 
fied  all  the  time  they  wuz  abuildin’  the 
derrick  and  asettin’  up  the  drill  ma¬ 
chinery.” 

“In  what  way?” 

“By  offerin’  ’em  better  vittles!”  said 
Ole  Crow  accusingly.  “You  see,  Jag¬ 
gers  an’  his  men  wuz  akeepin’  bach  in 
a  tent,  an’  the  grub  wuz  orful.  But  I 
reckon  the  men  would  ’a’  struck  'count 
o’  the  impellin’  personality  o’  Jaggers 
if  them  blamed  he-sirens  hadn’t  adan- 
gled  sweet  pertater  pies  an’  fried  liver 
an’  onions  right  under  our  men’s  noses!” 
“Too  bad,”  sympathized  Hastings. 

“But  we  beat  ’em!”  exulted  the  old 
man. 

“How  was  that?” 

“I  writ  Adam  Brown  ’bout  our  diffi¬ 
culties,  an’  also  needin’  another  teacher, 
an’  he  steered  me  onto  the  finest  kind 
of  a  solootion.” 

“Yes?” 

“He  give  me  the  address  of  a  young 
lady  that  he  knowed,  that  writ  him  she 
wanted  to  teach  school,  an’  I  telly- 
grammed  her  to  come,  an’  the  upshot  of 
it  is  we’ve  got  the  purtiest  and  smartest 
girl  ateachin’  our  school,  an’  the  nicest 
ole  lady  aboardin’  our  drillin’  crew.” 

“That  was  a  happy  solution,”  com¬ 
mented  Albert  Hastings. 

“Happy?  Hit  wuz  plumb  hilarious!” 
said  Ole  Crow.  “You  couldn’t  drive  our 
men  away  now,  not  with  a  prod  pole.” 

“Seems. to  me  Adam  is  more  nearly 
earning  his  share  in  the  company  than 
I,”  complained  the  lawyer. 
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“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  chuckled  the  old 
man,  “you  helped  consid’rable  the  other 
day  with  that  lease  feller.” 

“Did  you  hear  about  that?”  asked 
Hastings  quickly. 

“Sho\  You  didn’t  think  I  wuz  deef, 
did  ye?” 

“How  did  you  hear?” 

“Jackman  told  me.  He  sayed  that 
popeyed  lease  man  wuz  all  ready  to 
fo’close  on  my  land,  an’  you  backed 
him  clean  down  by  threat’nin’  to  break 
his  lease  on  Jackman’s  ranch.” 

Hastings  smiled  reminiscently.  Ole 
Crow  punched  him  playfully:  “I 
swanny !  Ain’t  it  nice  to  ’sociate  with 
smart  people!” 

Hastings  modestly  changed  the  sub¬ 
ject.  “Your  wife  has  gone  away  on  a 
visit?” 

“Ya-as,  she  taken  a  notion  to  go  back 
to  see  her  folks  at  Vienny,  Mizzoury. 
She’s  been  ahankerin’  for  the  trip,  an’ 
the  other  day  she  sold  a  lame  critter 
that  she  had  raised  from  a  calf,  so 
I  let  her  go.” 

AS  they  drew  near  the  ranch  of  Ole 
.  Crow  they  perceived  in  the  distance 
the  outlines  of  the  derrick  towering 
above  the  prairie.  “Ain’t  it  a  beaut!” 
said  Ole  Crow  with  the  pride  of  owner¬ 
ship. 

“It  looks  substantial.” 

“Yes,  sir-ee!”  Then  he  remembered 
something.  “Befo’  you  leave  don’t  fo’- 
git  to  write  another  artickle  into  that 
agreement,  an’  give  the  other  sixteenth 
to  the  Widder  Meredith,  fo’  bo’din’  the 
men.  She’s  takin’  a  chanst  like  the 
rest  of  us.  Her  house  rent  don’t  cost 
her  nothin’.  She’s  alivin’  in  my  fore¬ 
man’s  cottage,  which  ain’t  been  used 
since  the  drought,  an’  my  ole  woman 
give  her  a  lot  o’  chickens  an’  ecksetery 
before  she  left.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  make  the  addition.” 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the 
well.  It  was  a  scene  of  great  activity. 
A  teamster  stacked  mesquite  grubs  near 
the.  fire  box  of  the  steam  engine,  in 
which  a  pressure  of  steam  was  already 
showing.  From  a  tank  water  was  be¬ 
ing  pumped  into  the  boiler  of  the 
engine.  Two  men,  with  steel  bars, 
heaved  and  tugged,  easing  joints  of 
heavy  casing  into  position.  One  man 
was  digging  a  slush  pit.  Over  all,  Jag¬ 
gers  presided  with  calm  and  cryptic 
blasphemy,  and  Hastings  soon  learned 
something  of  his  “wonderful  way  with 
men.”  The  driller  called  his  assistant 
and  tool  dresser  to  help  in  the  delicate 
operation  of  adjusting  the  spudding 
shoe,  through  which  the  cables  played 
connecting  the  bull  wheel  and  drill  bit. 
As  the  men  tugged  and  strained,  Jag¬ 
gers  directed :  “Spuddin’  shoe.  Drop  it. 
Heads-nail-bar.” 

“What  did  he  say?”  asked  Hastings 
curiously. 

Ole  Crow  interpreted:  “He  sayed: 
‘Hist  the  spuddin’  shoe.  If  you  drop  it 
I’ll  bust  your  heads  with  a  nail  bar.” 
“Lord!”  exclaimed  the  young  man. 

“Oh,  he  gits  results,”  reassured  Ole 
Crow. 

The  men,  under  Jaggers’s  lurid  di¬ 
rection,  now  had  the  bit  in  place  and 
attached  to  the  cable.  The  power  was 
applied,  and  the  bit  began  to  pound. 
As  it  spudded  into  the  soil,  and  the 
heavy  vibrations  of  the  drill  were  felt, 
the  workmen  gave  a  mighty  cheer. 

All  save  Jaggers.  Not  a  lineament 
changed  on  the  old  wildcatter’s  face. 
For  forty  years  he  had  drilled  wells, 
sometimes  producers,  more  often  dry 
holes.  He  had  pioneered,  when  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  young,  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  mountains  of  Virginia.  In  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  from  the  prairies  of 
Indiana  he  had  produced  oil  when  the 
commodity  was  a  drug  on  the  market 
at  twenty-five  cents  a  barrel.  He  had 
made  a  killing  in  the  Cushing  field  of 
Oklahoma  and  gone  broke  in  Wyoming 
and  California.  He  had  endured  the 
aggravation  of  salt  water  in  Kansas 
and  of  quicksand  at  Goose  Creek,  and 
now  he  was  playing  his  part  in  the 
great  drama  of  oil  on  the  rolling  plains 
of  Texas.  Once  a  wildcatter,  always  a 
wildcatter.  Heroic  figures  truly!  With¬ 
out  them  the  sagas  of  oil  had  never 
been  sung. 

But  no  heroic  enthusiasms  disturbed 
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the  even  tenor  of  Jaggers’s  way.  His 
single  eye  fell  upon  the  slush  pit,  wheie 
operations  had  momentarily  ceased.  He 
picked  up  the  digger’s  spade,  jammed  it 
into  his  hand,  and  said:  “Hurry-slush- 

pit-sqush-carcass-Stillson-wrench. 

“I  couldn’t  quite  understand  him, 

whispered  Hastings.  ,  ., 

“He  sayed:  ‘Hurry  with  the  slush  pit 
if  you  don’t  want  me  to  squash  your 
carcass  with  a  Stillson  wrench,  ex¬ 
plained  Ole  Crow.  , 

As  Hastings  observed  the  digger  s  re¬ 
doubled  efforts  and  the  renewed  activity 
of  the  remaining  workmen,  he  said: 
“You  were  right,  Mr.  Lippett,  Jaggers 
certainly  has  a  most  impelling  person- 
ality.” 

“Oh,  he’s  a  whooper.  It  wouldn’t  sur¬ 
prise  me  none  if  he  put  this  well  down 
in  record  time.” 


ACROSS  the  prairie  came  the  sound 
of  a  deep-throated  bell.  “What’s 

that?”  „  „ 

“Hit’s  the  supper  bell  at  Miz  Mere¬ 
dith’s,  jist  over  the  ridge  thar.  Come 
on  and  I’ll  show  you  another  ‘impellin’ 
personality.’  ” 

The  men  piled  into  the  wagon  of  the 
teamster  and  started  for  the  house, 
Jaggers  and  an  assistant  alone  remain¬ 
ing.  Ole  Crow  and  Hastings  followed 
in  the  buggy. 

A  sweet-faced  old  lady,  wearing  a 
plain  white  dress,  met  them  at  the  door. 

“This  is  Lawyer  Hastings,  Miz  Mere¬ 
dith,  come  to  git  your  signature  to  the 
agreement,”  said  Ole  Crow. 

“Oh,  yes,”  smiled  Mrs.  Meredith. 
“Let  me  call  Alice;  she  is  ihy  eyes. 
Daughter!”  . 

Ole  Crow  nudged  Hastings.  But  the 
young  lawyer  was  totally  unprepared 
for  the  lovely  young  person  whom  Mrs. 
Meredith  presently  introduced  as:  “My 
daughter,  Alice.” 

Ole  Crow  was  right  when  he  had 
predicted  that  her  smile  “got  results.” 

“Think  of  having  a  sixteenth  interest 
in  an  oil  well!”  She  glanced  at  the 
document  with  eager  interest.  Hastings 
indicated  the  place  where  her  mother’s 
name  was  to  be  subscribed. 

“You  are  sure  it  isn’t  a  promissory 
note,”  she  demanded,  “or  an  order  for 
an  encyclopedia,  or  a  sealskin  coat,  or 
rubber  boots?”  . 

“Absolutely,”  laughed  Hastings.  I 
see  you  are  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  the  slippery  gentry.  Still,  rubber 
boots  would  not  be  bad  at  that.  We 
are  in  this  enterprise  to  get  our  feet 
wet,  you  know.” 

“I  hope  we  do!”  said  Alice  earnestly. 
And  she  was  very  pretty  when  she 
looked  earnest. 

Mrs.  Meredith  signed  the  paper  and 
handed  it  to  the  lawyer,  who  folded  it, 
with  an  abstracted  air,  and  placed  it 
in  his  pocket. 

“Now,  we  must  git  all  the  men  to 
sign,”  reminded  Ole  Crow. 

“Oh,  yes,  of  course,”  said  Hastings, 
quickly  removing  and  unfolding  the 
paper.  “I  had  forgotten  the  men.” 

“Now,  look  heah,”  said  Ole  Crow 
with  feigned  seriousness,  “when  a  law¬ 
yer  fo’gits  what  he  p’intedly  come  after, 
hit  allers  makes  me  suspicious.”  He 
seized  the  paper  and  hurried  out  to  the 
wagon,  where  the  men  were  assembling 
for  their  return  trip  to  the  well. 

“Won’t  you  stay  to  supper,  Mr.  Has¬ 
tings?”  invited  Alice. 

“Thank  you,  but — ” 

“Yes,  do,”  insisted  Mrs.  Meredith. 
“Aunt  Molly,  you  know,  is  away  from 
home,  so  I  imagine  Mr.  Lippett  will 
stay.” 

As  Hastings  hesitated,  Alice  said:  “I 
wish  you  would.”  That  settled  it ! 
Hastings  felt,  in  his  soul,  that  he  could 
never  deny  anything  she  really  wished. 

“Let  me  help,  please,”  begged  Has¬ 
tings.  “I’ll  be  very  careful,  and  my  sis¬ 
ter  used  to  let  me.” 

His  real  encouragement  came  from 
Tommy,  Alice’s  brother.  “You  can  take 
my  place.”  And  with  a  whoop  he  darted 
out  of  the  room. 

“Very  well,”  laughed  Alice,  “but  you’ll 
have  to  put  on  an  apron.” 

“I  like  to  wear  aprons,”  said  Has¬ 
tings  as  he  stooped  for  Alice  to  slip  it 
over  his  head,  and  then  turned  for  her 
to  tie  the  strings.  He  had  his  hands 


deep  in  the  dishpan  when  Ole  Crow  put 
his  head  into  the  room.  “Danged  it 
they  ain’t  turned  my  lawyer  into  a  dish¬ 
washer!”  he  exclaimed.  “Go  to  it, 
young  feller;  that’s  the  way  I  got  my 
start ! 

“Start  at  what?”  asked  Hastings 
innocently. 

“Toward  the  marriage  altar!”  cackled 
the  old  man. 

Smack!  Ole  Crow  dodged  back  and 
slammed  the  door  just  in  time  to  miss 
the  dishcloth  which  Hastings  threw. 

“My,  you’re  ‘Hasty’ — by  nature  as 
well  as  by  name,”  laughed  Alice. 

“They  always  called  me  ‘Hasty  in 
college,”  admitted  Albert.  “And  I’ll  bet 
you  were  ‘Merry.’  ” 

“Of  course.” 

« ‘Merry’  and  ‘Hasty.’  Not  a  bad 
combination.” 

Her  brown  eyes  twinkled.  “Do  you 
think  so?” 

He  leaned  toward  her,  forgetting  his 
task.  “I  know  so.” 

Ole  Crow  again  popped  his  head  in 
at  the  door,  this  time  in  mock  humility. 
“I  want  my  supper.  If-you-please!” 

“We’ll  have  to  humor  him,”  laughed 
Alice;  “he’s  such  a  young  pupil.” 


New  Shaving  Comfort 

Harsh  Methods  Done  Away  With 
Try  This  New  and  Better  Way 

“Well  lathered  is  half  shaved”— an  old  saying,  and  true.  But 
well  lathered  does  not  mean  much  hot  water  and  harsh  rubbing 
in.  Those  old  methods  open  the  pores,  make  the  skin  tender. 

Here  is  a  better  way.  A  Free  Trial  Tube  will  convince  you. 


THE  young  lawyer  never  remembered 
distinctly  the  remaining  details  of 
that  evening.  As  often  as  he  found  an 
accommodating  traveler  going  in  the 
direction  of  Lippett’s,  he  never  failed 
to  accept  a  ride.  He  and  Alice,  some¬ 
times  afoot,  sometimes  in  Adam  Brown’s 
gig,  explored,  when  her  day’s  tasks 
were  ended,  the  many  points  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  vicinity  of  the  well.  They 
exulted  in  the  panoramic  pictures  of 
the  plains— the  gorgeous  coloring  of 
the  skies,  the  undulating,  velvety  hills, 
the  herds  of  contented  cattle  standing 
in  the  lush  grass  of  the  valleys  or 
drinking  at  the  shallow,  limpid  streams 
that  wound  their  treeless  courses  east¬ 
ward.  But  always  they  ended  their 
quest  at  the  well,  as  if  it  were,  indeed, 
the  end  of  the  rainbow  of  their  dreams. 

As  the  well  went  deeper,  their  hopes 
mounted  higher.  Often  they  tried  to 
question  Jaggers  as  to  his  opinion  re¬ 
garding  the  outcome  of  the  well,  but 
the  gaunt  old  stoic  gave  them  little 
satisfaction.  The  only  indication  of  his 
hopefulness  was  that,  as  the  well  began 
to  reach  a  depth  sufficient  to  show  re¬ 
sults,  his  watchfulness  increased.  He 
never  left  it  unguarded.  When  they 
questioned  him  as  to  the  reason  for  this 
vigilance,  they  received  the  laconic  an¬ 
swer:  “Things  happen!” 

One  day,  after  dismissing  her  pupils, 
Alice  waited  at  the  school  to  grade  ex¬ 
amination  papers.  Busily  engaged,  she 
did  not  observe  the  overcast  aspect  of 
the  sky  and,  before  her  task  was  com¬ 
pleted,  the  rain  began  to  fall.  She 
continued  her  work  and,  just  as  she 
was  gathering  up  the  papers,  two 
rough-looking  men,  strangers  to  her, 
rode  up  and  dismounted,  seeking  the 
shelter  of  the  school  porch. 

Alice  Meredith  was  no  coward,  but 
these  men  were  not  the  rough,  good- 
natured  Westerners  she  had  learned  to 
trust.  A  saying  of  Ole  Crow’s  that 
“no  plainsman  ever  harms  a  woman” 
reassured  her  until  she  heard  one  of 
the  men  rip  out  a  series  of  oaths  so 
execrable  that  she  placed  her  hands 
over  her  ears  and  darted  into  a  small 
supplies  closet  that  opened  near  her 
desk.  She  was  just  in  time,  for  the 
men,  cursing  at  the  storm,  which  had 
evidently  deterred  them  from  some  sin¬ 
ister  purpose,  opened  the  door  and 
stalked  in.  The  words  of  the  two  were 
perfectly  distinct. 

“I  tell  you  this  is  the  very  night, 
•Tim.  The  rain  won’t  hurt;  it’ll  help. 
His  men  have  been  pesterin’  him  all 
week  to  go  in  town  to  the  dance,  and 
now  that  it’s  rained  he’ll  let  ’em.  We 
won’t  have  nobody  to  stand  off  but 
Jaggers.” 

Alice’s  heart  gave  a  great  leap  at 
the  sound  of  the  driller’s  name. 

“It’ll  be  as  black  as  hell,”  continued 
the  speaker,  “and  we  can  fix  the  well 
in  fifteen  minutes.  Besides,  it  ain’t 
safe  to  wait  no  longer  —  waited  too 
long  already.  Jaggers  is  through  the 
lime  and  gone  twenty  foot  in  sandy 
shale.  Yesterday  he  had  a  showin’  of 


IF  you  knew  of  a  way  to  make 
your  daily  shave  easier, 
quicker,  more  comfortable  you 
would  use  it.  There  is  such  a  way. 
Shavaid  provides  it.  A  Free  Trial 
Tube  will  enable  you  to  prove  it 
to  your  own  satisfaction. 

Perfected  after  many  tests  and 
experiments,  this  scientific  prep¬ 
aration  accomplishes  instantly 
what  the  old  methods  failed  to 
do.  One  applica¬ 
tion  softens  the 
beard  perfectly.  It 
soothes  a  tender 
skin. 


Makes 
Shaving  a 
Luxury 

Men  the  nation 
over  are  adopting 
this  modern  meth- 
o  d  of  easier, 
quicker,  pleasanter 
shaving.  They 
welcome  it  as  a  long 
needed  improve¬ 
ment  over  old  ways. 

Every  man  who  tries  Shavaid 
once  uses  Shavaid  thereafter. 

For  Shavaid  does  away  with 
hot  water  applications,  with  rub¬ 
bing  the  lather  in.  Men  have 
clung  to  these  old  fashioned 
harsh  methods  because  they  have 
thought  they  were  necessary. 
They  are  not.  They  are  injurious 
to  the  tender  skin. 

Softens  and  Soothes 

The  soothing,  cooling  effect  is 
noticeable  as  soon  as  you  apply 
it  to  the  dry  beard.  Then  lather. 
Don’t  rub  the  lather  in. 

The  lather  stays  moist 
and  creamy.  And  as  you 
shave,  note  how  the  blade 


Shavaid 

Softens  the  beard  instantly 

— apply  to  dry  face  before 
the  lather. 

Saves  time  and  trouble 

— no  hot  water,  no  “rub¬ 
bing  in”  of  the  lather. 

Protects  the  face 

— skin  remains  firm  and 
smooth. 

Removes  the  razor  “pull” 

— harsh  ways  age  the  skin 
prematurely. 

Replaces  after-lotions 

— Shavaid  is  a  cooling, 
soothing  balm. 


“takes  hold”  without  pulling. 
That  is  because  the  beard  is 
thoroughly  softened,  prepared  as 
it  should  be. 

No  need  of  lotions  or  creams 
after  a  Shavaid  shave.  No  injury 
has  been  done  to  the  tender  skin. 
There  is  no  need  for  medica¬ 
ments.  On  the  contrary,  your 
skin  is  smoother,  firmer, 
healthier,  from  Shavaid's  heal¬ 
ing  influence. 

Men  who  shave 
close  find  Shavaid 
wonderful.  The 


burning,  stinging- 
sensation  they  used 
to  feel  after  shav¬ 
ing  is  gone.  They 
know  real  shaving 
comfort  at  last. 

It  Is  Worth 
Trying 


All  that  is  neces¬ 
sary:,  in  order  to 
introduce  this  re¬ 
markable  new  aid 
to  shaving  com¬ 
fort,  is  to  get  men  to  try  it  — 
just  once. 

No  man  who  shaves  once  with 
it  will  be  without  it  again.  For 
shaving,  instead  of  an  irksome 
task,  becomes  a  positive 
pleasure. 

That  is  why  we  want  you  to 
send  for  your  Free  Trial  Tube. 
Just  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail 
it  now,  before  you  forget  it. 
When  your  tube  comes,  use 
Shavaid. 

After  the  trial  tube  is  used 
up,  you  can  get  Shavaid  from 
your  druggist  at  50  cents 
a  tube.  If  he  hasn’t  it, 
we  will  be  pleased  to  fill 
vour  order  direct. 


Shavaid 

At  Druggists  —  50c  a  Tube 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto 
Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 

- - 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mail  free  trial  tube  of  Shavaid  to 

Name . - . j 

j _  City .  State . . .  | 
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Home  is  a  shrine — a  sanctuary — around 
which  all  that  is  best  and  truest  in  life 
centers.  Here  our  ideals,  our  hopes,  our 
ambitions  are  shaped.  And  contributing 
in  no  small  part  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
home  are  the  furnishings,  the  things 
with  which  we  are  daily  surrounded, 
with  which  we  live  our  lives. 

Here  at  Kohler  this  sentiment  finds  en¬ 
thusiastic  recognition,  with  the  result  that 
all  our  methods,  our  skill,  our  efforts,  are 
bent  towards  producing  enameled  plumb¬ 
ing  ware — bathtubs,  lavatories,  kitchen 
sinks — which  answer  not  only  the  de¬ 
mand  for  utility  and  durability,  but  which 
support  through  their  beauty  and  refine¬ 
ment,  the  ideals  out  of  which  home 
atmosphere  is  created. 

How  well  Kohler  products  conform  to 
the  vision  of  leading  architects,  to  the 
craftsmanship  of  the  master  plumbers,  to 
the  ideals  of  the  public,  is  amply  testified 
by  the  wide  acceptance  given  to  Kohler 
ware,  not  only  in  homes,  both  modest 
and  pretentious,  but  in  clubs,  hotels  and 
institutions,  as  well. 

All  Kohler  products  bear  the  mark 
“Kohler,”  permanent  but  inconspicuous, 
as  an  everlasting  guarantee  of  excellence. 


KOHLER  of  KOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wis.  Shipping  Point ,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
AND  TWELVE  AMERICAN  BRANCHES 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ENAMELED  PLUMBING  WARE 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 

gas,  and  to-day  a  rainbow  of  oil.  He’ll 
git  a  well  first  thing  you  know;  then  j 
where’ll  we  be?” 

“Blowed  up!”  answered  his  compan¬ 
ion  moodily. 

Alice,  within  the  closet,  felt  as  if 
they  must  certainly  hear  the  pounding 
of  her  heart. 

“  ‘Blowed  up’  is  right!  We’d  never 
get  old  Whiskers’  lease  then,  and  I 
ain’t  got  much  faith  in  Jackman’s  well. 
But  if  we  can  ruin  this  well,  they  won’t 
be  able  to  start  another  one,  and  we’ll 
git  the  lease  for  nothin’.  I  would  ’a’  had 
it  already  if  it  hadn’t  a  been  for  that 
damned  lawyer.” 

The  blood  beat  in  Alice’s  temples  like 
mad,  and  her  hands  clenched  in  desper¬ 
ation. 

“He  sure  did  get  your  nanny,” 
laughed  the  other. 

“Wal,  here’s  where  we  even  up,”  said 
the  man  angrily,  “and  it’s  too  easy. 
Nothin’  to  do  but  cut  the  cable  and  let 
the  drill  stem  and  bit  fall  in  the  hole. 
Time  them  two  tons  falls  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  Jaggers’s  crew  won’t  fish  ’em 
out  before  the  Judgment  Day.  How’s 
that  for  spikin’  a  well?” 

“All  right.  But  what  about  Jag- 
gers  ?  ” 

Alice,  with  her  eye  at  a  crack  in  the 
door,  all  but  screamed  out  as  she  saw 
the  man  take  a  small,  round,  steel 
tool  from  his  pocket. 

“I  reckon  this  will  have  to  hold  Jag- 
gers,”  the  brute  continued.  “One  crack 
with  this  on  Jaggers’s  noodle,  and  he’ll 
never  know  what  happened  to  his 
well.” 

“You  stand  a  chance  of  wearin’ 
stripes  for  this,  McGregor.” 

“Sure,”  laughed  the  man.  “Pink  and 
lavender  silk.  I  always  did  like  ’em. 
And  diamonds!” 

“Well,  it’s  to-night  then.” 

“Yeah,  as  soon  as  the  gang  leaves, 
and  we  can  get  aholt  of  Bill.  I  reckon 
we  can  go  on  now;  the  rain’s  about 
over.” 

THE  two  plainsmen  slouched  out. 

Alice  heard  them  mount  their  horses 
and,  creeping  from  her  hiding  place, 
saw  the  men  ride  hurriedly  through 
the  gloom  in  the  direction  of  the  rival 
well. 

For  a  moment  she  paused,  stunned  by 
the  scheme  that  had  been  revealed  to 
her.  But  she  hesitated  a  moment  only, 
before  her  quick  brain  and  resolute 
heart  spurred  her  to  action. 

She  opened  the  door  and  peered  out. 

It  was  almost  dusk,  and  she  had  more 
than  a  mile  to  go  before  reaching 
home.  Why,  oh  why,  had  she  permit¬ 
ted  Tommy  to  take  the  gig?  She  hur¬ 
ried  onward;  she  must  reach  home  in 
time  to  warn  the  men.  The  mud  hin¬ 
dered  her.  One  rubber  shoe  pulled  off 
and,  in  attempting  to  extricate  it,  she 
lost  the  other.  She  abandoned  both  and 
hurried  on.  It  was  now  quite  dark, 
and  she  stumbled  and  fell,  losing  her 
hah  Rising,  she  staggered  on  toward 
a  light  which  she  saw  approaching. 
Joy  of  joys,  it  proved  to  be  Tommy, 
in  the  gig,  with  a  lantern. 

“Gee  whillikens,  sis;  you’re  dirty.” 

“I  fell,”  said  Alice  breathlessly. 

“And  lost  your  hat,  didn’t  you? 
Maybe  I  can  find  it  with  the  lantern.” 

“Hush,  Tommy.  Don’t  talk  about 
hats  now!  Drive  on!  Have  the  men 
gone  back  to  the  well?” 

“No;  they  all  went  to  town  to 
dance.” 

“Oh!”  groaned  Alice.  “And  Jag- 
gers  ?” 

“Jaggers  is  watching  the  well. 
Mother  sent  me  with  his  supper;  that’s 
why  I  didn’t  come  for  you  sooner. 
What’s  the  matter,  sis?” 

“Listen,  Tommy.  Some  men  are 
planning  to  ruin  the  well  to-night. 
You  must  go  for  Mr.  Lippett  as  fast 
as  you  can,  and  I’ll  try  to  warn  Jag¬ 
gers.” 

“But,  sis,  you  better  go  by  home  and 
get  the  pistol.” 

“No,  there  isn’t  time.  Besides,  it 
would  frighten  mother.” 

_  “No,  sis,  mother  would  help,”  in¬ 
sisted  the  boy.  “Better  get  the  gun; 
those  men  are  desperate.” 

Alice  recognized  the  wisdom  of  this, 
and  Tommy  drove  like  mad  the  re- 
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mainder  of  the  way  home.  “Now,  go 
quick  for  Mr.  Lippett,”  said  Alice,  slip¬ 
ping  out  of  the  gig.  Tommy  drove 
away  in  a  whirl. 

THAT  afternoon  Adam  Brown,  im¬ 
proved  in  health  and  strength,  re¬ 
turned  for  a  visit  to  his  friends  and 
the  well.  Albert  Hastings,  who  had 
iust  invested  in  a  new  runabout,  drove 
him  out  to  the  ranch.  Hindered  by  the 
rain,  they  reached  Ole  Crow’s  as  the 
rancher  was  sitting  down  to  his  lonely 
supper. 

“I  swanny,  if  it  hain’t  my  boy,  come 
back  well  an’  fine!”  he  shouted,  jump¬ 
ing  up  and  grasping  the  young  man’s 

^“Your  two  boys,”  amended  Hastings. 

“Kirrect,”  agreed  the  old  man,  slap¬ 
ping  the  lawyer  on  the  back.  “Set 
down;  ye’re  jist  in  time.” 

Naturally  the  conversation  turned 
to  the  well,  and  Ole  Crow  complained: 
“Hit’s  fine!  But  we  has  to  keep  a 
sharp  outlook  on  them  lease  sharks. 
’Tother  day,  one  o’  the  sneakin’  var¬ 
mints  snuck  up  an’  shut  the  water  valve 
under  the  hog  pump,  which  feeds  the 
biler  an’  if  Jaggers  hadn’t  found  it 
’twould  ’a’  blowed  the  biler  out  in  two 
minutes  more!” 

At  that  moment  Tommy  burst  into 
the  room  with  his  urgent  message 
“I  been  a-expectin’  it!”  shouted  the 
old  man,  jumping  up  and  seizing  his 
antiquated  gun  from  the  wall.  Gosh 
durn,  young  fellers,  git  a  move  on  ye! 
Hastings  cranked  his  car.  Ole  Crow 
spoke:  “You  and  Brown  ride  on  in  the 
auttymobile  and  Tommy  and  me  11  toller 

in  the  gig!”  ,  .  , 

Meanwhile  things  were  happening  at 
the  well.  By  the  light  of  an  old  lan¬ 
tern  Jaggers  had  washed  out  a  bucket 
of  slush  and  was  busily  engaged  in 
treating  the  residue  with  muriatic  acid 
to  discover  the  presence  of  oil  sand. 
McGregor,  and  his  accomplices  BUI  and 
Jim,  crept  up.  The  old  man  was  so 
intent  upon  his  investigations  that  the 
rascals  had  little  difficulty  in  seizing 
and  binding  him  securely,  without  the 
use  of  their  knockout  instrument.  They 
hurried  to  execute  their  plan.  Success 
made  them  bold.  The  leader  directed 
operations:  “Jim,  while  Bill  and  I  file 
the  cable,  you  go  and  fix  the  engine. 
“What  must  I  do  to  it,  boss? 
“Lengthen  the  main  rod,  so  that 
when  they  start  up  again  it’ll  knock 
out  the  cylinder  head.” 

“Boss,  that’s  mean.  It  11  bodaciously 

ruin  the  engine.” 

“Sure,”  agreed  the  leader,  “the  worse 
the  better.”  He  began  to  file. 

ALICE  and  her  mother,  carrying  a 
.  pistol  and  a  stout  cotton  clothes¬ 
line,  hurried  in  the  direction  of  the 
well  As  they  came  to  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  from  Ole  Crow’s  ranch,  they  saw 
in  the  distance  the  lights  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  speeding  in  their  direction. 
They  waited,  with  the  idea  of  enlisting 
aid,  should  the  occupants  of  the  car 
prove  friendly.  The  occupants  were 
Hastings  and  Brown,  who,  when  they 
recognized  the  girl  and  her  mother, 
stopped  instantly. 

A  short  council  of  war  was  held,  and. 
it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  flivver. 
Alice  resigned  her  weapon  to  Hastings, 
and  the  quartette  crept  stealthily  up 
to  the  well.  As  they  approached  the 
engine  room,  they  saw  a  man  tinker- 
ing  with  the  delicate  mechanism.  Has¬ 
tings  signaled  the  others  to  follow, 
stepped  into  the  room  and  held  the 
pistol  in  the  man’s  face.  In  his  sur¬ 
prise  the  fellow  backed  into*  the  noose 
which  Adam  Brown  deftly  dropped 
over  his  head.  His  struggles  were  of 
no  avail,  and  soon  Brown  and  the  two 
women  had  him  securely  bound  and 
gagged.  Hastings  had  hurried  on  to 
the  derrick  house. 

Brown,  Alice,  and  Mrs.  Meredith  fol¬ 
lowed  cautiously.  As  they  proceeded 
along  the  runway,  they  could  plainly 
hear  the  rasping  of  the  saw  file.  Has¬ 
tings  stood  in  the  doorway  with  lev¬ 
eled  pistol-  “Throw  up  your  hands! 
he  shouted  to  the  two  men  who  labored 
at  the  cable.  They  wheeled,  and  the 
subordinate  obeyed  at  once,  surprise 
and  fear  magnifying  to  him  the  num- 


Dr  awing  from  photograph  showing  Mr.  R  E.  Wing,  of  service  department.  Ourrougns  Aoamg 
Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  inspecting  an  R&M  Motor  on  an  adding  machine 

Making  2  plus  2 

equal  4  with  the  R&  M  motor 


Thousands  upon  thousands  of  busi¬ 
nesses  depend  on  the  Burroughs 
Adding,  Bookkeeping,  Calculating 
Machines  to  speed  and  make  accurate 
the  processes  of  handling  the  huge 
amount  of  detail  ever  present  in 
modern  commercial  life. 

Many  of  these  Burroughs  machines 
are  motor-driven,  thus  further  speed¬ 
ing  their  processes. 

And  of  all  the  Burroughs  machines 
equipped  with  direct-current  motors, 
every  one  bears  the  Robbins  &  Myers 
name  plate. 

“There  are  5,000  inspections  of  parts 
before  the  final  assembly  of  a  Bur¬ 
roughs  machine,”  says  Mr.  R.  E. 
Wing,  in  charge  of  the  mechanical 
division  of  Burroughs’  service  depart¬ 
ment.  “No  watch  is  built  with  finer 
precision.  The  motor  which  delivers 
power  to  this  mechanism  must  be 
equally  precise  and  reliable.  That  is 
why  we  continue  to  use  the  R&M 
direct-current  motors.’" 


This  is  praise  of  which  we  are  right¬ 
fully  proud.  And  just  as  Burroughs 
have  found  the  R&M  Motor  worthy 
of  adoption  on  their  product,  so  have 
numerous  other  manufacturers  of  high 
standing  adopted  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors  for  their  products,  thus  insur¬ 
ing  to  users  dependable,  constant, 
economical  service. 

This  is  the  motor  age.  In  business, 
motor-driven  devices  are  saving  time 
and  money.  In  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  homes,  motor-driven  appli¬ 
ances  are  relieving  housework  of  its 
drudgery. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  name  plate 
is  all  that  one  needs  to  know  about 
a  motor.  Look  for  it  when  you  buy  a 
motor  or  a  motor-driven  device. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  Springfield, O. 

For  T nxenty-threeYears  Maker  soj  Quality  Fans  and  Motors 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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Wanted  This  Year 


A  grave  dearth  of  story -plots  noiv  confronts  motion  picture  producers.  They 
will  pay  you  handsomely  for  any  suitable  story-ideas.  Literary  genius  is  not 
a  prime  factor.  Learn  how  you  can  write  for  the  screen  in  your  spare  time. 


Advisory 

Council 
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Cecil  B.  I»c  Sllllc. 

Director-General  of 
Famous  Players- 
Lasky  Corporation. 


5000  New-Story  Ideas  for  Photoplays 

(This  figur,  'dots  not  include  material  needed  for  religious ,  commercial 
and  educational  films.) 

This  year,  scores  of  new  motion  picture  writers  will  be  developed.  Many 
of  them  will  be  men  and  women  who  never  wrote  a  line  for  publication.  They 
will  be  people  with  story-ideas  who  are  willing  to  learn  in  what  form  producers 
want  them  submitted.  $100  to  $500  is  being  paid  for  comedies;  $250  to  $2,000 
for  five-reel  dramatic  scripts.  This  dearth  in  photoplays  opens  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  you. 

nario  staff;  Denison  Clift,  Fox  Scenario 
editor;  George  Beban,  celebrated  actor 
and  producer;  A1  E.  Christie,  president 
Christie  Film  Co.;  Hugh  McClung.  ex¬ 
pert  cinematographer,  etc.,  etc. 


Thomas  II.  Inec* 

Head  of  the  Thomas 
H.  Ince  Studios. 


Loli*  Weber,  Amer¬ 
ica’s  greatest  woman 
produce  r  and  di¬ 
rector. 


llobW  agner,  motion 
picture  writer  for 
Saturday  Evening 
Post. 


A  little  over  2  years  ago  the  photo¬ 
play  famine  began.  Producers  arc 
now  searching  the  country  for  new 
writers  who  know  the  technique  of 
motion  picture  story  writing.  Few 
can  come  to  Los  Angeles  to  learn.  A 
plan  for  home  study  had  to  be  devised. 
So  Frederick  Palmer  (formerly  staff 
writer  of  Keystone,  Fox.  Triangle  and 
Universal),  assembled  a  corps  of  ex¬ 
perts  who  built  a  plan  of  study  which 
new  writers  could  master  through  cor¬ 
respondence.  It  brings  the  studio  to 
you.  It  tells  you  in  clear,  interesting 
language  the,  fundamental  principles 
necessary  to  market  your  ideas. 

Iu  only  2  years  we  have  developed 
dozens  of  new  writers.  But  the  de¬ 
mand  for  more  motion  picture  story 
writers  is  great— and  growing. 

$3,000  for  a  Story  Plot 

Our  students  come  from  all  walks  of 
life — mothers,  school  teachers,  clerks, 
newspaper  men.  ministers,  etc.  One 
student,  recently  enrolled,  received 
$3,000  for  bis  first  story.  The  recent 
successes  of  Douglas  Fairbanks,  “His 
Jlajesty  the  American,”  and  ‘‘Live 
Sparks,”  in  which  J.  Warren  Kerrigan 
starred,  were  written  by  Palmer  stu¬ 
dents.  And  many  of  our  students  have 
t;i  ken  staff  positions  in  studios. 

Special  Contributors 

A  series  of  lectures  by  the  following 
foremost  authorities,  covering  every 
t  echnical  phase  of  the  motion  picture 
industry  is  included  in  the  Palmer 
Plan: 

Frank  Lloyd  and  Clarence  Badger, 
Goldwyn  directors;  Jeanie  MacPher- 
son,  noted  Lasky  Scenario  writer;  Col. 

Jasper  Ewing  Brady,  of  Metro’s  See- 


Elaborate  FREE  Book 

For  those  who  are  really  interested 
in  this  great  new  opportunity,  we  have 
prepared  a  book,  “The  Secret  of  Suc¬ 
cessful  Photoplay  Writing.”  It  lays 
before  you  the  Palmer  Course  and 
service  in  greater  detail.  If  you  have 
any  story-telling  ability,  you  owe  it 
to  yourself  to  write  for  this  book. 
Remember  that  many  photoplay¬ 
wrights  have  never  written  a  line  for 
periodicals.  Producers  want  outline 
plots  written  from  a  knowledge  of  their 
specific  needs. 

There  is  one  peculiar  thing  to  re¬ 
member  about  the  Palmer  Plan:  Un¬ 
like  any  other  course  in  special  train¬ 
ing.  one  single  successful  effort  im¬ 
mediately  pays  you  for  all  your  work. 

Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation 

Department  of  Educat  ion, 

516  I.  W.  Heilman  Bldg.,  Loe  Angelos,  Cal. 


•  Palmer  Photoplay  C‘»rp°ration 

I  Pcpartmeut.  of  Edueatiou, 

’  516  I.  W.  Heilman  Building, 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation, 
|  your  new  book,  ‘‘The  Secret  of  Successful 
Photoplay  Writing.”  Also  “Proof  Posi- 
I  tive,”  containing  Success  Stories  of  many 
,  Palmer  members,  etc. 
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ber  who  menaced  him.  The  .d 

man,  the  leader,  started  to  run.  He 
headed  for  the  opposite  door.  Brown, 
with  the  agility  of  a  panther,  seized  a 
hammer  and  sprang  into  the  opening 
ahead  of  him.  The  leader’s  was  the 
most  ignominious  defeat  of  all.  Turn¬ 
ing  quickly,  he  backed  into  the  slush 
pit! 

At  that  moment  Tommy  and  Ole 
Crow  drove  up. 

Brown  and  Ole  Crow  released  Jag¬ 
gers,  who  acknowledged  the  ministra¬ 
tion  with  a  bare  “much  obliged,”  and 
ran  to  examine  his  pet  engine.  Has¬ 
tings  sought  Alice  and  took  her  hands 
in  his,  but  found  only  the  words:  “To 
think  of  your  saving  the  well,  Merry!” 

“I  couldn’t  if-  you  hadn’t  been  so — 
Hasty,”  she  replied,  with  glowing  eyes. 

Ole  Crow  was  plainly  disappointed. 
He  stalked  around,  with  his  long  gun, 
like  an  avenging  spirit  suddenly  de¬ 
prived  of  his  role.  “Hoppin’  Henry !  If 
I  ain’t-  allers  jist  in  time  to  be  too 
late!”  he  muttered.  “But  Jaggers, 
what  on  airth  air  ye  fixin’  to  do?” 

Jaggers  was  clasping  the  cable  and 
tying  a  square  knot  in  it,  where  it  had 
been  weakened  by  the  files.  “Finish 
well.  Never-let-up-ile-or-China,”  re¬ 
plied  the  driller. 

“Hello!”  came  a  shout  from  the  dark. 

“Good  Granny!  If  it  ain’t  the  men 
come  back!”  called  Ole  Crow. 

“Right-o!  We  got  stuck  in  the  mud 
and  couldn’t  get  to  the  dance,”  ex¬ 
plained  one  of  the  group,  as  they  came 
into  the  light. 

Jaggers  gave  them  one  glance  from 
his  argus  eyes:  “Job-without-delay — 
slitherin’  damphools.” 

THE  men,  without  waiting  to  change 
their  gala  attire,  let  down  the  drill 
bit  from  the  bull  wheel.  As  the  heavy 
two-ton  instrument  reeled  into  the  hole, 
the  steel  brake  band  on  the  bull  wheel 
steamed  and  smoked,  from  the  friction, 
in  spite  of  constant  sluicing  with  cold 
water.  As  the  cable  played  out,  Jag¬ 
gers  took  his  stand  on  the  “guesser’s 
stool,”  “headache  stick”  in  hand,  to  ad¬ 
just  the  wire-line  clamp  and  temper 
screw.  The  walking  beam  on  the 
sampson  post  began  to  rock,  and  the 
drill  pounded,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  below,  each  impact  jarring  the  84- 
fcot  derrick.  The  engineer  crowded  on 
steam  and,  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
a  six-foot  screw  was  drilled. 

“What  do  they  do  now?”  asked 
Brown. 

“Hist  the  drill  and  run  the  bailer,” 
explained  Ole  Crow,  who  had  long 
since  become  familiar  with  oil-drilling 
technic.  “You  see,  they  disconnect  the 
walkin’  beam  an’  run  it  on  the  sand 
reel.” 

Brown  looked  on  curiously.  Jaggers 
pushed  the  stool  aside  and  directed  his 
assistants  to  attach  the  bull  rope  to 
the  tug  wheel,  and  stood  with  hand  on 
the  telegraph  cord,  governing  the 
steam  by  which  the  heavy  tools  were 
drawn  from  the  well.  Then  he  threw 
!  the  rope  and  proceeded  to  run  the  bailer. 
When  this  twenty-foot  device  was 
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brought  to  the  surface  and  its  contents 
dumped  into  the  slush  pit,  old  Jaggers 
stooped,  gathered  up  a  double  handful 
of  the  thick,  soupy  waste,  held  it  a 
moment  under  a  stream  of  warm 
water,  and  tested  it  by  senses  of  sight, 
smell,  and  taste. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Ole  Crow,  peer¬ 
ing  over  his  shoulder. 

“He  sand,”  replied  the  driller  calmly. 

“What!”  shouted  Ole  Crow. 

But  his  exclamation  was  drowned  by 
a  sudden,  subterranean  rumbling. 

“Psh-sh-t-t-t-t!”  roared  the  well,  and 
a  black  column  shot  into  the  air,  with 
terrific  force,  blowing  off  the  entire 
crown  block  of  the  derrick.  A  hundred 
feet  into  the  air  went  the  column  of 
black,  viscid,  pungent  liquid  and,  not 
until  it  began  to  descend,  spattering 
the  amazed  spectators,  did  they  realize 
the  significance  of  the  demonstration. 

The  well  had  come  in!  And  it  had 
come  in  so  suddenly  that  even  Jaggers 
was  jarred  out  of  his  customary  taci¬ 
turnity.  “Hit’s  ile !”  he  shouted. 

“I  know  it!”  yelled  Ole  Crow.  “It’s 
agummin’  up  my  whiskers!” 

Jaggers  and  his  men  leaped  to  the 
well  to  shut  off  the  flow.  The  gushing 
oil  drenched  them  from  head  to  foot. 
The  men  shook  it  out  of  their  eyes  and 
laughed.  “Feels  good!”  “I’ll  say  it 
does!”-  “We  like  it!”  they  shouted, 
half  choked  with  the  greasy  flow. 

“Shut  up!”  yelled  Jaggers.  “Help- 
bridle-well  !” 

“You  too!”  called  Ole  Crow,  fixing 
his  stern  eye  upon  Hastings,  who,  en¬ 
amored  of  the  wealth  in  Alice’s  eyes, 
disregarded  the  spouting  wealth  all 
about  him. 

Hastings,  thus  commanded,  tore  off 
his  coat  and  leaped  into  the  torrent. 
Tommy  darted  after  him,  shrilling: 
“If  I  only  had  my  bathing  suit!”  Mrs. 
Meredith  and  Alice,  in  attempting  to 
restrain  the  boy,  received  each  a  bap¬ 
tism  of  oil. 

Presently,  by  means  of  a  control 
head,  the  well  was  shut  in,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  cooperative  company,  drenched  and 
exhausted,  gave  vent  to  their  enthusi¬ 
asms,  according  to  their  individual 
tastes.  The  men  danced,  turned  somer¬ 
saults  and  yelled.  Jaggers  gravely  in¬ 
spected  the  demolished  crown  block. 
Adam  Brown  interestedly  examined  the 
crude  oil.  Mrs.  Meredith  shook  Tom¬ 
my.  Hastings  and  Alice  turned  toward 
each  other,  with  sudden  impulse,  and 
their  lips  met  in  one  long  kiss.  Ole 
Crow  styolled  over  to  the  edge  of  the 
drill  platform,  where  the  bound  pris¬ 
oners  lay  in  a  pool  of  oil. 

“Feel  better?”  he  asked,  nudging 
one  with  the  toe  of  his  boot. 

“Aw-w-w!”  snarled  the  smooth,  oily, 
prominent-eyed  one. 

“Ain’t  ye  comfortable,  Popeyes?” 
asked  the  old  man,  with  mock  solici¬ 
tude. 

“Go  t’  ’ell,  you  and  your  damn  well 
too!”  retorted  the  prisoner. 

The  old  Texan  looked  at  the  captive, 
with  grave  concern: 

“Didja  getcha  feet  wet?”  asked  Ole 
Crow. 


TO  MY  CHILDREN 

ALMIGHTY  God  grants  you  this  wondrous  life 
To  use  in  aid  of  His  great  purposes  .  .  . 

You  shall  not  then  devote  your  time  and  toil 
Nor  give  your  heart  to  selfish  power  and  gain ; 

But,  striving  to  attain  a  worthy  goal. 

So  live  that  with  a  retrospective  gaze 
Your  eyes  fall  not  upon  a  darkened  course 
Obscured  by  wrecks  of  others’  joys  and  hopes. 

But  find  a  path  made  beautiful  and  bright 
With  blossoms  of  your  love  and  generous  aid. 

So  live,  that  when  your  final  hour  comes 

Your  anxious  thought  will  search  the  bygone  years 

To  justify  your  lives  unto  yourself. 

Sad  be  your  fate  if  then  you  learn — too  late 
That  all  of  self  alone  must  die  with  you; 

For  only  what  you  have  for  others  done 
Will  live,  to  mark  the  limits  of  your  worth. 

— John  J.  Burchenal. 


The  most  a  man 
can  expect  in  a 
pipe — and  just  a  lit- 
tie  more.  TheWDC 

Y  isapipeyouhavearight 
to  be  proud  of.  Genuine 
French  Briar,  Demuth 
seasoned,  and  guaranteed 
against  cracking  or  burning 
through. 
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HATS 

combined  wiih  exquisite 
materials  and  the  best  of 
hand  tailoring. make  their 
L  appeal  to  the  Man  About 
E  Town,  the  C  lubMan.  tl 
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IT  [he  elite  Men's  Shops  in  all 
cities  sell  Merton  [weed  Hats 

There's  a  Merton  Hat  or  Cap  for 
every  Sport  and  every  Season 

Chas  SMerlon  &  Co. 

210  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Office  and  Works.  Rutherford  NJ 


FORSPOTCASH 


Imail  false  teeth,  old  and 
broken  jewelry,  Diamonds, 
watches,  old  gold,  silver, 
ilatinum.  War  Bonds  or  stamps  — anything  valuable.  Cash  by 

eturn  mail.  Goods  returned  in  10  days  if  you’re  not  satisfied. 

)hio  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  223  Lennoi  Bldg. .Cleveland, Ohio 
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_  wanted  in  every  county  to  give 

all  or  spare  time.  Positions  worth  $750  to  $1,600  yearly.  We  train 
the  inexperienced.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  40  liar  81.,  Canton,  Ohio 

m  <■  p  iir  Become  independent — own  your 

Men  Ot  Women  business,  experience  unnecessary 
selling  our  $5000  Accidental  Death,  $30.00  Accident,  $25.00  Sick 
Weekly  Benefits.  $10.50  yearly,  half  amounts  $5.00.  Guaranteed 
steady  income  from  renewals.  $260,000  deposited  Insurance 
Department.  Registration  Dept.  C,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Go  Into  Business 

a  “New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factory”  in  your  community. 
We  furnish  everything.  Money-making  opportunity  unlimited. 
Either  men  or  women.  Booklet  free. 

RAGSDALE  CO.,  Drawer  85,  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

FI  k  TriTTC  Writefor  free  Illustrated  Book  and  “Evidenceof 
r  A  I  I*  N  Iri  Conception  Blank”.  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
*  ** 1 ^  description  for  free  opinion  as  to  its  patentable 
nature.  Highest  References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVAN'*  Sc  CO..  631  Ninth,  W  u^hinglon,  l>.  C. 

Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

l  rrMTn  Every  one  now  appreciates  the  need  of  accident 
Alir ill  1^  and  sickness  insurance.  You  can  make  Big  Money 
^  in  your  spare  time  selling  our  policy.  Pays  $5000 
death  and  $25  weekly  benefit.  Premium  $10  yearly.  Steady  in¬ 
come  lrom  renewals.  Insurance  Co.,  Dept.  D6,  Newark,  N.  J. 

made  to  your  measure,  payable 
after  received,  with  the  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  tnatif  the  fit  is  not 
perfect  or  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
in  every  way,  if  you  are  not  con¬ 
vinced  you  have  received  a  fine,  high 
grade,  stylish,  perfect-fitting  tailored 
suit  made  to  your  measures  and  have 
saved  $15.00  to  $20.00,  you  are  not  un¬ 
der  the  slightest  obligation  to  keep  it. 
i  Don't  hesitate  or  feel  timid,  simply 
send  the  suit  back,  no  cost  to  you. 
You  are  not  out  one  penny.  Any 
money  you  may  have  paid  us  is  re¬ 
funded  at  dhce. 

Samples  Free.  Any  man  young  or 
old  interested  in  saving  money,  who 
wants  to  dress  well  and  not  feel  ex¬ 
travagant  is  invited  to  write  us  for 
our  free  book  of  samples  and  fashions 
explaining  everything.  Please  write 
letter  or  postal  today,  just  say  *  Send 
me  your  samples**  and  get  our  whole 
m  proposition  by  return  mail.  Try  it— 

Icosts  you  nothing— just  a  postal,  get  the  free  sam¬ 
ples  and  prices  anyway.  You  will  learn  something 
important  about  dressing  well  and  saving  money. 

I  PARK  TAILORING  COMPANY 

Dept.  19  Chicago,  111. 


e  Patti  of  Gold 

Continued  from  page  12 

there  was  a  din  that  made  Thayer  think 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  in  a  New  England 
village.  Then,  with  an  occasional  shot, 
there  followed  a  confused  shouting. 

“Ferrand’s  ahead  of  time,”  said 
Brainerd.  “That  sounds  as  if  Petion’s 
army  were  retreating.  Right — here 
they  come  now!” 

' 

VI 


A  HORSE’S  hoofs  rang  out  on  the 
hard  ground.  Upon  a  big,  brown 
horse  an  absurd  figure  came  riding — a 
figure  grotesque  and  ridiculous.  It 
was  that  of  a  very  small,  very  black 
man,  in  a  sky-blue  uniform  covered 
with  gold  lace.  A  cocked,  plumed  hat, 
tied  to  his  buttonhole  by  a  silver  cord, 
waved  behind  him ;  in  his  hand  he  bran¬ 
dished  a  sword.  His  horse  seemed  to 
be  running  away,  but  it  was  too  slow 
for  him;  he  beat  upon  its  flanks  with 
the  flat  of  his  sword,  the  while  his  little 
fat  legs  clutched  it  convulsively. 

“Good  Lord!”  said  Thayer. 

“That’s  Henri  Petion,”  said  Brainerd. 
“Funny — everyone  thought  he’d  sell  out 
to  Ferrand!  The  President  must  have 
more  cash  in  his  strong  box  than  they 
can  usually  scrape  together.” 

Petion  swept  by.  Down  the  main 
street  of  the  town,  behind  him,  poured 
a  rabble.  Some  of  the  men  who  came, 
running  as  hard  as  they  could,  still 
carried  guns;  Thayer  saw  half  a  dozen 
weapons  thrown  away  as  the  routed 
army  swept  toward  him.  Here  and 
there  a  man  wore  something  remotely 
resembling  a  uniform.  A  few  had 
forage  caps;  the  red  breeches  of  the 
French  infantry  blazed  like  poppies  in 
the  crowd.  None  of  these  soldiers  wore 
shoes;  a  good  many,  who  had  military  ( 
coats,  wore  no  trousers  at  all.  A  few 
looked  as  though  they  might  fight,  and 
would  like  to  try;  these  carried 
machetes. 

“Got  a  gun?”  asked  Brainerd.  “Good!  | 
They’ll  try  to  steal  our  engines.  There  1 
are  only  two  here  that  can  carry  a  load 
of  steam — and  you’ll  need  those  if 
you’re  going  to  try  to  run  this  road.” 

But  if  any  of  the  rabble  had  thought 
of  trying  to  steal  an  engine  the  sight  of 
the  two  Americans,  twirling  ugly  blue 
automatics,  made  them  change  their 
minds.  Thayer  had  to  laugh  as  he 
watched  the  rout;  it  was  so  utterly  un¬ 
like  any  retreat  of  a  beaten  army  that 
he  had  ever  imagined.  It  whs  not  ter¬ 
ror  that  ruled  those  negroes;  they  ran 
as  children  do  in  a  game,  laughing, 
shouting.  They  fled  as  children  do 
when  they  play  blindman’s  buff.  It 
simply  wasn’t  possible  to  imagine  that 
death  could  be  the  penalty  of  capture. 

“Has  there  really  been  a  battle?” 
Thayer  asked. 

“You  heard  them  shooting!”  said 
Brainerd.  “That’s  all  it  came  to.  I’m 
surprised  that  Henri  Petion  held  his 
mob  together  as  long  as  that.  Fer¬ 
rand’s  as  good  as  President  already. 
Rodman’s  hacking  him.” 

Thayer’s  eyebrows  came  together  in 
a  frown.  Rodman’s  name  reminded  him 
of  the  girl  who  had  rescued  Mike.  The 
thought  of  her  in  conjunction  with  her 
rascally  stepfather  was  incongruous, 
unpleasant.  Rodman  was  beginning  to 
loom  up  in  Thayer’s  mind  as  an  evil 
genius  for  this  country — and,  more,  he 
was  taking  shape  as  a  personal  adver¬ 
sary  whom  he,  Thayer,  must  overcome 
for  the  sake  of  his  railway. 

“Where  does  Rodman  get  off?”  he 
asked.  “He  seems  to  make  presidents 
as  Warwick  did  kings.  What’s  the 
idea?” 

“Money!”  said  Brainerd,  tersely. 
“This  is  like  any  other  country.  You 
can’t  do  anything  without  money — with 
it  you  can  do  everything.” 

THAYER,  talking  with  Brainerd,  had 
to  fight  a  depression  the  man  pro¬ 
duced  in  him.  Brainerd  had  lost  his 
grip.  He  was  beaten.  Twenty-four 
hours  earlier  Thayer  would  have  said 
that  bad  luck,  an  impossible  task,  cir¬ 
cumstance,  had  beaten  him.  Now — he 
wasn’t  so  sure.  He  studied  the  boy, 
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Try  Outlook  20  Days 

Put  an  Outlook  Windshield  Cleaner  on 
your  car  —  try  it  20  daysl  Drive  in  the 
mow,  sleet  .rain  or  mist.  Drive  anywhere 
anytime  in  safely — for  the  Outlook  will  give 
you  clear  vision  no  mailer  how  bad  the  weather  I 

Mnnpv-Rarlr  Then  if  you  feel  that 

ivioney-oacK  t  along 

Offer  without  it  return  it 
and  get  your  money 
back.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  fill 
and  mail  the  attached  coupon  TODAY. 


UTLOOK 

WINDSHIELD  CLEANER  $2.00 


Easy  to  Put  On 

The  Outlook 
“Regular”  clamps 
over  the  top  of 
the  windshield. 
Anyone  can  put 
it  on  in  ten  min¬ 
utes  and  a  screw¬ 
driver  is  the  only 
tool  required.  The 
rubber  roller 
keeps  the  tension 
even  and  the  wiper 
firmly  held  against 
the  glass.  Special 
models  for  closed  cars 
fasten  through  the 
glass  or  through  the 
windshield  frame. 

DEALERS— 

Your  jobber  can 
supply  you.  All  deal¬ 
ers  are  authorized  to 
give  the  above  money- 
backoff  er  and  guaran¬ 
tee  of  satisfaction. 


r: 


Clip 

and 

Mail 

This 

Coupon 

Today 


Don’t  wait  until  “tomorrow”  to  make  your  car  safe  ! 
Go  to  your  dealer  TODAY  or  fill  out  the  coupon 
NOW  and  put  an  Outlook  on  your  car!  Every  day 
you  drive  in  stormy  weather  without  an  Outlook  you 
take  desperate  chances — you  risk  your  own  life  and  the 
lives  of  your  passengers — you  gamble  on  your  luck 
not  to  maim  or  kill  others,  destroy  property  or  wreck 
your  own  and  other  cars.  Some  day  if  you  persist 
in  driving  without  an  Outlook — you  most  certainly 
will  get  into  trouble. 

Outlook,  the  Cheapest  and  Best  Insurance  ! 

No  driver  is  so  careful  or  so  lucky  that  he  won  t  have 

an  accident  sooner  or  later  if  he  can' l  see  where  he’s  going/  Clear 
vfsion  s  tEe  cmly  Insurance  that  insures.  With  an  Outlook  on  your 
car  you  can  drive  safely  365  days  a  year.  Snow,  sleet,  mist,  rain  or 
fog  won't  bother  you.  No  matter  how  it  storms.  Outlook  will  keep 
your  windshield  free  and  your  vision  clear. 

Is  Your  Life  Worth  $2? 

The  price  of  Outlook  is  $2  (in  Canada  $p)  at  your 

garage  accessory,  hardware,  automobile  or  tire  dealer,  If  your 

lealer  h^n-r^seid  coupon  with  h  or  money  order  d.rect  tons. 
Don’!  drive  another  day  wilhou  an  Outlook ! 


Outlook  Company,  5563  Euclid  Are.,  Cleveland,  O. 

For  enclosed  $2  (in  Canada  S3)  send  one  Outlook 

Windshield  Cleaner  for - open  car.  .  .closed  car  on 

the  understanding  that  I  may  try  it  20  days  and  'f  pet  Pleas*0 
may  return  it  and  get  my  money  back  promptly,  with  postage. 

Name . 

Address . 
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Bumping 
like  box  cars — all 
but  Garco 


Many  are  the  bumps  to  be 
avoided  along  the  highways  and 
byways.  Garco  will  free  you 
from  the  more  jarring  ones. 

It  puts  the  stopping  of  your  car 
under  complete  control.  It  makes 
your  brakes  as  responsive  to  your  will 
as  the  muscles  of  your  legs  and  arms. 
Its  untiring  strength  and  energy  pro¬ 
vide  many  months  of  reliable  service. 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  Garco. 


General  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 


BRAKE  LINING 


IMusic  Lessons 


CompleteConservatory 
Course  by  Mail 


Wonderful  home  study  music 
lessons  under  great  American 
_ and  European  teachers.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach  yoa. 
Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 

An«t  I  nft#* ■■  m An#  Write  naming  course  you  are  interested 
Aliy  in$irUm©niin;Pian0tHarmony,Voice,PublicSchooJ 

Music,  Violin, Cornet,  Mandolin, Guitar  .Banjo  or  Reed  Organ 
—and  we  wili  send  FREE  CATALOG.  SEND  for  St  NOWI 
University  Extension  Conservatory,  6253  Siegel-Myers  building,  Chicago 


PAYMENTS 

monthly  buys  outright  any  stock  or 
bond.  Purchaser  secures  alt  dividends 
Odd  tots  our  specialty  Write  for  selected 
list  and  full  particulars  -  FREE 
CHARLES  E  VAN  RIPER 

Member  Consolidated  Stock  Exchange 
50  BROAD  ST.*  NEW  YORK  * 


The  ivord-x 


on  the  inside  of  a  HAYS  glove  means 
that  the  glove  is  superstitched  will 
not  ravel,  even  though  the  thread  is  cut 
or  broken. 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 

of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes¬ 
sional  fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every¬ 
where  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap¬ 
ital  required  or  gqods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  4  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass* 

_  FROM  TREE  TO  YOU. 

Send  me  $2.75  for  carton  of 
either  by  Exp.  paid  E.  of 
Miss.  Kiver.  60  in  carton, 
more  or  less,  an  to  Hize  of 
fruit.  About  23  delicious 
finest  grown,  fully  tree 


FLORIDA 
Oranges  and 
Grape  Fruit 


Grape  Fruit.  “Valencia”  Oranges 
ripened.  QUICK  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 

C.  H.  VOORHEES,  Box  401  SO.  LAKE  WEIR,  FLA. 


covertly.  There  were  lines  of  weakness 
in  mouth  and  chin;  there  was  a  lack  of 
fixity  in  his  eyes. 

“You  don’t  seriously  expect  to  run 
this  road,  do  you?”  he  asked  Thayer. 
Only  a  few  stragglers,  slower  than 
their  fellows,  were  left,  now,  of  Henri 
Petion’s  army;  they  limped  by,  two  or 
three  at  a  time.  “Unless  they  give  you 
some  money.”  His  voice  grew  bitter. 
“I  suppose  they’ll  do  that  now!”  he 
went  on.  “They  expected  me  to  make 
bricks  without  straw.  I  suppose  now 
they’ll  give  some  one  else  a  real  chance 
and  make  it  look  as  if  he’d  made  good 
when  I  couldn’t.” 

“I  wouldn’t  worry  about  that,”  said 
Thayer.  “You  resigned,  didn’t  you? 
And  I’ll  make  it  clear  in  my  report  that 
the  condition  you  were  up  against 
wasn’t  of  your  making.” 

“I  need  to  get  away  from  here,”  said 
Brainerd.  “God,  I’m  sick  of  this  hole! 
I  want  to  go  back  to  civilization  and 
see  girls  and  be  able  to  take  in  a  show 
once  in  a  while.  Don’t  you  let  them 
fool  you  into  staying  here  too  long, 
Thayer.  That’s  a  straight  tip.  It’s  no 
place  for  a  white  man.  It  gets  you — 
it  gets  everyone.  They’re  all  alike,  the 
white  crowd  here.  They  either  hate  it 
— or  it’s  got  hold  of  them,  so  that  they 
don’t  want  to  go  home.” 

“Must  be  something  in  between,” 
said  Thayer.  “That’s  what  I’m  going  to 
try  for,  anyway.  Hello — what’s  this?” 

HE  turned.  Down  the  street  a  group 
of  mounted  men  came  slowly.  They 
looked  more  like  soldiers  than  any  Hai¬ 
tians  he  had  seen.  Their  uniforms 
weren’t  alike,  but  the  men  maintained 
some  semblance  of  military  forma¬ 
tion. 

Behind  them  a  sound  of  desultory 
cheering  broke  out. 

“Ferrand!”  said  Brainerd.  “That’s 
the  first  of  his  bodyguard — and  they 
must  be  whipping  the  people  up  to 
cheer.  This  is  his  triumphal  entry  into 
the  conquered  city — and  he  wants  the 
people  to  greet  him  as  a  liberator!  So 
— if  they  don’t  his  soldiers  will  cut 
them  up.” 

The  mounted  men  cantered  past.  An 
officer,  magnificent  in  scarlet  and  gold 
lace,  saluted  the  two  Americans  with 
his  sword;  he  gave  an  order,  and  the 
escort  wheeled  and  formed  in  line 
aci’oss  the  street.  The  officer,  a  superb 
horsemen,  made  his  horse  curvet  as  be 
crossed  to  the  Americans;  an  orderly 
was  waiting  to  hold  the  horse  when  he 
dismounted. 

He  saluted  Thayer  and  Brainerd 
again,  most  ceremoniously. 

“It  is  permitted  that  I  introduce  my¬ 
self?”  he  said.  “Captain  Michaud  of 
President  Ferrand’s  staff.” 

He  stressed  the  word  president  slight¬ 
ly.  Thayer  and  Brainerd  bowed.  Thayer 
liked  this  captain’s  looks.  He  was  black 
as  the  ace  of  spades.  There  was  char¬ 
acter  in  his  face;  he  had  a  good  mouth, 
a  strong  chin.  His  blood  was  pure; 
every  facial  characteristic  was  negroid. 
But  there  was  a  fine  dignity  about  him, 
an  appealing  pride  of  race. 

“Monsieur  Brainerd  I  know  by  sight,” 
he  said,  bowing  again  to  Brainerd. 
“This  gentleman — ?” 


Brainerd  introduced  Thayer  as  the  | 
new  director  general  of  the  railway. 
Michaud  showed  his  white  teeth  in  a  de¬ 
lighted  smile. 

“A  good  chance!”  he  said.  “My  mis¬ 
sion  is  with  you,  then,  m’sieu.  Presi¬ 
dent  Ferrand  requires  a  special  train 
to  carry  him  to  the  capital  for  his  en¬ 
trance.  He  wishes  it  to  be  ready  as 
soon  as  possible.” 

Thayer  glanced  at  Brainerd.  “Can 
do,  I  suppose?”  he  said. 

Brainerd  nodded. 

“Oh,  sure — we’ve  got  an  engine.  And 
there  are  some  passenger  coaches — of  a 
sort.  Decorate  ’em  with  some  bunting 
and  it’ll  be  all  right.” 

“What’s  the  right  tariff?” 

Brainerd  exploded  with  laughter. 
“Dictators  don’t  pay  for  special  trains!” 
he  said. 

Thayer’s  eyes  snapped  and  his  mouth 
fell  into  a  hard,  straight  line  that  would 
have  surprised  Martin  Flood. 

“This  one  does!”  he  said  grimly. 
“Captain  Michaud!” 

The  Haitian  straightened  at  Thayer’s 
tone.  He  clicked  his  heels  and  bowed. 

“M’sieu  Thayer!” 

“Will  you  be  good  enough  to  present 
my  compliments  to  General  Ferrand” — 
Thayer  stressed  the  title — “and  inform 
him  that  as  director  general  of  the  rail¬ 
way  I  can  recognize  the  superior  au¬ 
thority  only  of  the  legally  constituted 
government — which,  so  far  as  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  still  rules  in  Port  au  Prince. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  General 
Ferrand,  whose  de_  facto  authority  in 
this  city  I  recognize,  with  a  special 
train,  in  which  he  may  proceed,  at  his 
own  risk,  to  Port  au  Prince.  The  usual 
charge  will  be  made — and  will  be  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.” 

Michaud  bowed  again. 

“General  Ferrand  was  proclaimed 
President  this  morning  by  the  army  of 
liberation,”  he  said.  “The  usurping 
and  tyrannical  government  of  the 
traitor  Petion  has  been  overthrown  by 
the  free  people  of  the  republic,  acting 
through  the  army  of  liberation  in  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  serve.  But  I  shall 
transmit  your  message.  The  charge 
will  be—?” 

“Five  thousand  gourdes — one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  gold!” 

“But — that  is  incredible,  m’sieu!  You 
are  joking!” 

“I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life. 
If  General  Ferrand  leaves  St.  Marc  in 
a  special  train,  it  will  be  upon  those 
terms.” 

Michaud  hesitated;  considered  a  fur¬ 
ther  protest;  clicked  his  heels,  bowed, 
and  was  off. 

BRAINERD’S  face  was  white  under 
its  tropical  tan. 

“You  can’t  get  away  with  that, 
Thayer!”  he  said.  “This  chap’s  dic¬ 
tator  of  Haiti!  He  has  absolute  power. 
He  can  have  us  both  shot — ” 

“Maybe — but  he  won’t.  Good  Lord — 
you’re  not  afraid  of  him,  are  you,  man? 
Come  on.  We’ve  got  to  put  those  en¬ 
gines  out  of  business — hide  some  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  machinery.  You’ll  have 
to  do  that — ” 

Brainerd  followed  Thayer.  But  he 
was  nervous  and  reluctant. 


They  lied  as  children  do  when  they  play  blindman's  buff 
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Removes  Grease  and  Oil  Spots,  Fruit  and  Perspiration 
Stains,  without  leaving  a  ring,  and  without  injury  to 
the  cloth.  The  spots  won’t  come  back. 
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which  won  full  approval  from 
the  Underwriters’  Laboratories.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  Economy  Fuses  have  been  in 
use  for  many  years — protecting  circuits, 
lives  and  property  and  effecting  marked  economies  in  all 
branches  of  industry  from  the  sweatshops  in  the  lofts  to 
the  big  steel  plants,  central  stations,  powder  mills  and 
even  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  other  governmentdepartments. 

When  you  buy  fuses  insist  on  the  Underwriters’  label 
on  the  fuse— and  the  “Und.  Lab.  Inspected”  symbol 
on  the  renewal  links.  They  are  there  for  your  protec¬ 
tion.  All  ECONOMY  renewable  FUSES  from  0  to  600 
amperes  in  both  250  and  600  volts — bear  this  official 
mark  of  Underwriters’  approval. 


were  the  first  enclosed 
fuses  using  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  bare  link  for  restoring  a 
blown  fuse  to  its  original  efficiency 
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And  remember  —  Economy  renewable  Fuses  cut 
annual  operating  costs  80%  as  compared  with  the  use 
of  bne-time  fuses. 

Say  “Economy”  when  you  order  fuses. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  electrical  jobbers  and  dealers. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 
CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

Economy  Fuses  are  also  made  in  Canada  at  Montreal 
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The  American  Magazine  —  among  your 
friends  during  your  spare  time.  Earn  $300.00 
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^""'HAPPED  hands,  cracked 
lips  and  chilblains  healed 
almost  over  night  by  its  gentle, 
antiseptic  action. 

Clear  a  head  cold  by  applying 
Mentholatum  to  the  nostrils — outside 
and  inside.  It  reduces  “stuffiness 
and  restores  normal 
breathing. 

At  all  druggists'  in  tubes. 
25c.  Jars.  25c,  50c,  $  I . 

The  Mentholatum  Co. 
Buffalo.  N.Y. 


“The  Little  Nurse  for  Little  Ills.'’ 


RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  INSPECTOR 

L  arn  this  interesting  prolession  by  mail 
during  spare  time.  Qualify  for  influential 
position  travel- splendid  salary.  We 
get  you  the  job  on  graduation. 

Booklet  D39  explains  our  course.  IT ’rile 
standard  Business  Training  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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wb  HI'*" bllV  en3  Geese,  Ducks, 
Turkeys.  Hardy  Fowls,  Eggs  and  Incuba¬ 
tors  at  lowest  prices.  Pioneer  Poultry  Form. 
Valuable  poultry  book  and  catalog  i  REE. 
F  A.  NEUBERT,  Box  380.  Itlankalo.  Minn 
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“You  can’t  trust  a  man  like  Fer- 
rand — ”  he  said. 

“I’m  not  trusting  him!”  snapped 
Thayer.  “I’m  trusting  myself — and 
you.  Look  here!  This  is  the  only  way 
I  see  to  get  money  enough  to  keep 
going.  Besides,  it’s  a  good  thing  to 
show  this  particular  president  where  he 
gets  off  with  the  railway,  right  at  the 
start.  I  may  be  able  to  make  him  come 
through  with  some  of  the  back  debts  if 
I  start  training  him  properly.” 

“All  right,”  said  Brainerd.  “I’ll 
play  along  with  you.  But — well,  it 
doesn’t  matter  much,  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.” 

It  took  less  than  five  minutes  tem¬ 
porarily  but  completely  to  cripple  the 
two  engines.  Thayer  and  Brainerd 
were  back  in  the  open  just  in  time  to 
see  Michaud  return,  followed  by  Fer- 
rand  and  his  staff.  Thayer  was  a  little 
thrilled  by  Ferrand ;  the  man  looked  his 
part  so  splendidly.  He  was  a  tall  negro, 
with  good,  straight  features;  there  was 
French  blood  in  him.  He  was  furious¬ 
ly  angry,  but  he  had  self-control  enough 
to  make  his  voice  cold  and  stern  when 
he  spoke. 

“M’sieu  Thayer!”  he  said,  pulling 
up  his  horse,  and  staring  down  at 
Thayer.  “You  will  prepare  my  train 
immediately.  I  am  Ferrand,  President 
of  Haiti.  I  do  not  pay  for  trains  upon 
a  government  railway — I  order  them  to 
be  made  ready  for  me.  Obey!” 

“You  have  heard  my  terms,  mon  ge¬ 
neral,”  said  Thayer.  “You  may  take 
them  or  leave  them — and  the  train  as 
well.” 

“You  ai’e  under  arrest — and  M’sieu 
Brainerd  as  well,”  said  Ferrand.  “Cap¬ 
tain  Michaud — see  to  it.  Colonel  Le- 
jeune — call  your  engineers  and  see  to 
the  preparation  of  the  train.” 

At  an  order  from  Michaud  four  men 
of  Ferrand’s  escort  dismounted  and 
ranged  themselves  about  the  two  Amer¬ 
icans.  Michaud,  coming  close,  lowered 
his  voice. 

“I  regret,  m’sieu,”  he  said.  “But — I 
do  my  duty.  Be  well  advised,  m’sieu, 
I  beg — do  not  anger  the  President.  He 
is  just,  but  he  is  terrible  when  he  is 
aroused.” 

“Thank  you,  captain,”  said  Thayer. 
He  liked  Michaud.  “But  I  am  doing  my 
duty,  too.”  ,  .  „  . , 

“You  are  a  brave  man,  m  sieu,  said 
Michaud. 
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Money-back  Guarantee 
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not  a  moving  part  — Simple. 
Has  the  Pep  and  Power. 

U.  &  J. 
Carburetor 

Doubles  Mileage — Guaranteed 
to  start  car  in  zero  weather— 
No  Priming.  60,000  delighted  users.  Now  ready 
for  Ford,  Dodge.  Maxwell  and  Overland. 

DEALERS  —  Service  Stations,  Salesmen  :  The 
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The  story  of  Joan  of  Arc 
is  one  of  the  collection  of 
tales,  poems,  legend  and 
biography  known  as 

The 

Junior  Classics 

This  collection  is  the  best 
reading  in  the  world  for  the 
young  folks.  It  inspires  clean, 
high  ideals  out  of  the  heroic 
thrilling  incidents  of  history 
and  legend.  To  anyone  in¬ 
terested,  we  will  send  FREE 
a  handsome  illustrated  book¬ 
let  telling  all  about  “The 
Junior  Classics.” 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 

Dept.  D 

416  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City 


‘Fight  on, ’’cried  the  maid;  “the  place  is  ours’ 

The  maid  was  Joan  of  Arc.  whose  wonderful 
character  and  courage  have  been  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  all  who  have  read  her  story. 

Does  your  boy  or  girl  know  about  Joan  of  Arc? 
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MENTHOL  COUGH  DROPS 


IN  ten  minutes  Colonel  Lejeune  re¬ 
turned.  He  reported  to  his  chief; 
Ferrand,  scowling,  and  looking  more 
formidable  than  ever,  approached 
Thayer. 

“You  have  removed  portions  of  the 
machinery,”  he  said.  “I  give  you  ten 
minutes  to  obey.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  you  will  be  shot.  Captain  Michaud 
— you  will  observe  the  time  and  make 
the  needed  arrangements.” 

Michaud  gave  swift  orders.  A  firing 
squad  of  eight  men  was  detailed;  an¬ 
other  officer  placed  the  men,  measured 
the  distance  to  a  whitewashed  wall,  and 
waited,  smoking  a  cigarette.  Ferrand 
sat  on  his  horse,  scowling.  He  stayed 
close  to  Thayer. 

“Mon  general!”  said  Thayer.  His 
voice  was  low.  “I  am  an  American  citi¬ 
zen.  The  Government  of  Haiti  has 
failed  to  live  up  to  its  obligations  re¬ 
garding  this  railway.  The  contract 
provides,  also,  that  the  Government 
shall  pay  for  all  services  it  requires. 
You  have  the  power  to  murder  me.  But 
—need  I  tell  you  how  long  your  govern¬ 
ment  will  survive  me?” 

Ferrand  did  not  answer.  Brainerd’s 
voice  was  rather  husky. 

“He  means  business,  Thayer,”  he 
said.  “Better  go  easy — ” 

“Business?”  Thayer  made  no  attempt 
to  lower  his  voice.  “He’s  bluffing, 
Brainerd.  And  he  hasn’t  a  pair  of 
deuces!” 

Ferrand  hit  his  mustache.  At  a  low¬ 
voiced  order  the  firing  squad  grounded 
its  rifles  with  a  clatter.  Thayer  took 
out  his  cigarette  case;  selected  a  ciga¬ 
rette;  tapped  its  end;  hunted  in  his 
pockets  for  a  match.  He  frowned. 

“No  matches!”  he  said,  deeply  an¬ 
noyed.  “General  Ferrand — can  you  let 
me  hate  a  light?” 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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MAULE  SEED  BOOK 
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Right  methods  and 
tested  seeds  mean  pro¬ 
ductive  gardens.  Maule's 
Seed  Book  gives  both. 

Benefit  by  our  43 


years’  experience  as  seedsmen,  gar¬ 
deners,  and  farmers.  All  the  secrets 
of  garden  success  and  a  lot  of 
new,  unusual  features. 

Send  tor  It  today 

MAULE  Inc. 
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Ante  and  Tractor  Mechanic 
Earn  $100  to  $400  a  Month 

Young  man,  are  you 
mechanically  inclined? 

Come  to  the  Sweeney 
School.  Learn  to  be 
an  expert.  1  teach 
with  tools  not  books. 

Do  the  work  yourself, 
that’s  the  secret  of  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM  _  ...  t 

of  practical  training  by  which  5,000  *i-< 

soldiers  were  trained  for  U.  S.  Gov-  •  ^ 
eminent  and  over  20,000  expert 
mechanics.  Learn  in  a  few  weeks;  no  previous 
experience  necessary. 

pnpp  Write  today  for  illustrated  free  catalog 
■  If  Kill  showing  hundreds  of  pictures  men 
working  in  new  Million  Dollar  Trade  School. 


STRONG  NERVES 

Is  what  you  need  to  endure  the  "Mile  a  Minute  Life”  of  today,  with  its 
worry,  grief,  strife*  business  pressure  and  thousands  of  other  INerve 
Strains. 

Are  you  tired  and  depressed?  Can’t  you  Sleep  or  Digest  your  food? 
It’s  your  NERVES -they  have  become  exhausted. 

Read  the  Book-NERVE  FORCE  SSg'tS 

explains  every  possible  phase  of  nerve  abuse  and  teaches  how  to  calm, 
soothe  and  care  for  the  nerves  It  contains  hundreds  of  health  hints 
especially  valuable  to  people  with  high-strung  nerves. 

TheoM°ySl  25c  £L7.)  Bound  in  Cloth  50c 

you  do  not  agree  that  it  will  mark  the  turning  point  m  your  life  toward 
GREATER  POWER,  Mentally  as  well  as  Physically,  your  money  will 

be  refunded  without  question,  plus  j  our  outlay  for  postage. 

PAUL  VON  BOECKMANN,  Studio  20,  110  West  40th  Street,  New  York 
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Pajamas  and  Night  Shirts 


“The  NIGHTwear  of  a  Nation! 

'They  look  their  leadership  in  bed  or  out 

E.  Rosenfelo  6,  Co.  Baltimore  &  New  York 
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How  would  you  like  to  drive  your  Ford  seven  days  a  week 

through  a  heat  of  135  F? 


YOU  won't  find  an  auto 
repairshop  around  ev¬ 
ery  corner  in  Singa¬ 
pore.  Every  motorist  there  is 
pretty  much  his  own  me¬ 
chanic. 

The  temperature  in  the  sun 
in  Singapore  is  regularly  be¬ 
tween  i  350  to  1 450  F. 

About  2  500  cars  travel  the 
roads  of  Singapore.  Probably 
half  of  them  are  Fords.  The 
Ford  owners  who  use  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloils  would  not 
think  of  changing  their  brand 
of  lubricating  oil.  Singapore 
heat  conditions  have  shown 
them  in  a  striking  way  the 
superiority  of  Gargoyle  Mo¬ 
biloils.  ^ 

Carbon  anywhere  is  serious. 
Carbon  in  Singapore  is  even 
more  serious.  Your  next-door 


neighbor  who  uses  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “E”  in  his  Ford  en¬ 
gine  will  understand  why 
Ford  owners  in  Singapore  in¬ 
sist  on  finding  the  red  Gar¬ 
goyle  on  the  cans  of  oil  they 
buy.  He  will  understand  also 
why  the  taxicab  company  just 
starting  in  Singapore  is  order¬ 
ing  its  oil  from  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company. 

The  Ford  agent  in  New 
Zealand  recommends  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  “E”  exclusive¬ 
ly.  Why?  It  is  often  a  long 
haul  between  repair  shops  in 
New  Zealand. 

Are  you  taking  advantage 
of  America’s  recognized  su¬ 
premacy  in  scientific  lubrica¬ 
tion  ?  Are  you  using  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “E”  on  your  Ford? 

Do  you  get  the  greater 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


freedom  from  overheating 
which  Ford  owners  all  over 
the  world  enjoy  when  using 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”?  Do 
you  secure  the  greater  free¬ 
dom  from  carbon  troubles? 

A  five-gallon  can  of  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  «E”  will  show 
you  new  economy  and  power 
— even  for  the  economical, 
powerful  Ford  engine. 

For  Engine  Results  try 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E.” 
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VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of 
high-grade  lubricants  for  every  class  of  machinery. 
Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


NEW  YORK.  U.  S. A. 
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THINK  of  how  your  favorite 
fruit  delights  the  palate  when 
in  season ! 

The  memory  of  its  goodness  still 
lingers — only  the  memory. 

Recall  the  actual  taste  with 
Charms.  Charms  are  always  in 
season. 

The  pure,  refreshing  juice  and 
luscious  flavor  of  your  favorite  fruit 
permeates  Charms. 

You’ll  not  fail  to  recognize  it  the 
minute  it  touches  your  tongue. 

Charms — the  square,  wholesome 
candy  confection,  made  of  pure  sugar, 
and  pure,  fresh  fruit  juices — pure 
all  the  way  through. 

You’ll  be  held  between  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  crunch  them  between  your 
teeth  and  the  desire  to  let  them 
slowly  melt  in  your  mouth. 

Whichever  way  you  prefer  to  eat 
them — The  Flavor  Charms. 

Take  a  few  packages  home  today 
—or,  better  still,  buy  Charms  by  the 


Box  and  give  the  whole  family  a  treat. 

Folks  of  all  ages  enjoy  them  all 
the  time,  everywhere. 

For  sale  ’most  everywhere. 

Made  by  the 


CHARMS  CO 


NEWARK  N  J-US  A 

jjisv  The  City  of  CHARMS 


ELEVEN  LUSCIOUS  FLAVORS 

Lemon,  Butter,  Lime,  Raspberry, 
Orange,  Peach,  Wild  Cherry,  Clove, 
Assorted,  Grape,  Horehound. 
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THEIR  LIVES  FOR  AMERICA 


UP  in  Minnesota  the  settlements 
of  Scandinavians  are  thick  as 
,  benches  in  a  park.  Not  long  ago 
a  school-teacher  from  one  of  the 
Eastern  States  was  employed  for  a  short  time  by  one 
of  these  little  towns.  Every  morning  on  his  way  to 
school  he  met  some  of  the  new  Americans  on  their 
way  to  school — prosperous,  self-respecting,  blue-eyed 
chaps  who  moved  lightly  for  all  their  brawn. 

“Good  morning,  teacher,”  they  always  said.  They 
took  off  their  hats.  Sometimes  the  mayor  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  walked  with  him.  The  mayor  obviously  looked 
up  to  the  school-teacher.  He  often  asked  advice. 

“Perhaps  you  would  meet  with  the  City  Council 
to-night,”  he  said  on  one  occasion.  “We  would  ask 
your  opinion.” 

That  is  all  there  is  to  that  story.  Rather  pointless, 
isn’t  it?  But  wait  a  little  while.  There  is  a  barb 
carefully  concealed  in  it.  If  this  were  a  mere  he-and- 
she  story  of  Ethelbert,  Ethelinda,  and  the  garden,  I 
need  not  worry  about  the  introduction.  I  could  just 
start  them  off  with  a  misunderstanding  and  leave 
them  holding  hands.  But  it  is  to  be  a  tale  of  facts, 
complicated  by  figures.  That  demands  the  utmost 
finesse  in  the  approach.  The  gate  must  be  wide  open 
and  the  gateman’s  lodge  prinked  out  in  the  early 
Tudor  style  to  induce  readers  to  wander  in  the  arid 
estate  that  lies  behind.  So  let  us  have  another  and 
a  more  entertaining  anecdote: 

A  young  lady  was  taking  an  examination.  If  she 
were  successful,  she  would  receive  a  certificate  per¬ 
mitting  her  to  teach  school  until  she  married  or  got  a 
better  job.  Other  young  ladies  were  present.  So 
was  an  examiner  and  a  blackboard  and  various  other 
stage  properties. 

The  young  lady  went  to  the  board  to  write  a  sen¬ 
tence.  She  wrote: 

“gerusalem  the  golden.” 

The  examiner  read  the  “sentence.”  Then  he  looked 
at  the  girl.  He  wanted  to  give  her  every  chance  to 
make  a  correction,  for  teachers  are  more  precious 
than  rubier  nowadays.  Evidently  she  was  perfectly 


By  HERBERT  COREY 
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“SOMEWHERE  there  may  be  more  heroic 
^  people  than  these  teachers  who  hold  on 
for  duty’s  sake,”  writes  Mr.  Corey,  who  served 
as  correspondent  on  every  front  in  the  Great 
War,  “but  I  have  not  found  them.  Many 
are  underfed.  Many  wear  clothes  not  warm 
enough.  They  know  beauty,  but  are  starved 
of  it.  Sheltered  in  each  heart  is  a  white 
flame.”  In  articles  to  follow,  Collier’s  will 
show  where  the  responsibility  falls,  and  will 
tell  who  can  take  it  on  themselves  to  make 
the  teacher’s  life  both  endurable  and  happy. 

satisfied.  “Isn’t  there  a  mistake  in  that?”  he 
finally  asked. 

She  regarded  it  with  doubt.  Then  her  face  bright¬ 
ened  and  she  picked  up  the  chalk:  “How  perfectly 
stupid  of  me!”  she  trilled.  “Of  course  there  is.  That 
ought  to  be  a  big  G.” 

This  being  a  fact  story,  I  hasten  to  give  my  author¬ 
ity.  Dr.  George  B.  Strayer  of  Columbia  University, 
chairman  of  the  National  Education  Association’s 
Commission  on  the  Present  Emergency  in  Education, 
told  it. 

He  added  that  the  young  lady  was  given  a  pro¬ 
visional  certificate  to  teach.  It  was  Hobson’s  choice, 
for  the  schools  of  the  United  States  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  run  dry  for  lack  of  teachers.  The  examiner 
probably  reasoned  that  her  theology  was  sufficiently 
sound  to  atone  for  any  deficiencies  in  orthography. 


“Another  girl,”  added  Dr.  Strayer, 
“was  given  a  provisional  certificate,  al¬ 
though  she  had  missed  twenty  out  of 
twenty-four  words  given  in  the  eighth- 
grade  spelling  test.”  I  asked  the  examiner  why  he 
had  accepted  her. 

“  ‘She  was  the  best  of  the  lot,’  said  he.” 

Our  Untaught  Teachers 

A  FEW  years  ago  such  tiny  blind  spots  in  the 
eye  of  knowledge  would  have  merely  earned  a 
tolerant  grin.  We  Americans  were  then  com¬ 
fortably  conscious  that  we  are  not  only  the  most 
progressive  and  intelligent,  but  that  we  are  like¬ 
wise  the  most  excellently  educated  people  on  the 
face  of  this  or  any  other  imaginable  globe.  No  one 
could  criticize  us  for  this  pleasant  conviction.  It 
is  true  that  in  1914  the  enrollment  in  the  American 
high  schools  were  only  a  little  short  of  the  total 
enrollments  in  schools  of  the  same  grade  in  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  world. 

Then  the  war  made  us  take  account  of  stock.  Esti¬ 
mates  based  by  the  National  Education  Association 
on  the  findings  of  the  Psychological  Division  of  the 
surgeon  general’s  office  are  that  one  person  in  twenty, 
over  the  age  of  ten  in  the  United  States,  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  That  was  unpleasant,  but  could  be 
explained  away.  Then  the  statisticians  went  on  to 
declare  that  one  person  in  five  is  unable  to  read  a 
newspaper  with  understanding  or  write  a  simple 
letter.  An  educational  authority  made  this  state¬ 
ment  : 

“In  the  United  States  last  year  one-fifth  of  all  the 
children  went  to  school  to  teachers  who  had  had  less 
than  a  high-school  education.  There  is  not  another 
civilized  people  on  earth  of  whom  that  may  be  said 
— no  other  people  that  we  would  consider  civilized.” 

The  explanation  perhaps  lies  in  one  of  the  bulle¬ 
tins  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education: 

“Up  to  the  time  the  war  began  this  country  gave 
less  attention  to  the  ( Continued  on  page  18) 
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IT  makes  me  feel  kind  of  funny  when  1  think  that 
I  used  to  believe  rtapping  foxes  took  as  much 
skill  and  know-how  as  trapping  wolves.  It  may 
be  there  are  fool  wolves  and  wise  foxes  that  are 
on  the  same  level  of  cunning,  but,  from  what  I’ve 
seen,  a  yearling  wolf  running  natural  will  spoil 
more  conceit  in  a  trapper  than  ten  foxes  playing  all 
their  tricks.  And  after  I  had  been  out  west,  here, 
in  the  desert  domain,  I  got  the  feeling  to  take  off  my 
hat  whenever  I  meet  a  regular  wolver,  the  kind  of 
a  man  who  catches  wolves  that  have  had  a  post¬ 
graduate  course  in  deviltry. 

Not  everybody  can  trap  wolves;  I  found  that  out; 
not  every  kind  of  a  set’ll  fool  a  wolf — that  stands  to 
reason,  for  when  did  a  wolf,  or  even  a  fox,  ever  go 
into  a  trap  pen?  And  this  country  out  here  has 
wolves  that  dead  meat  scares.  Accordingly  they  eat 
fresh  beef,  nice  young  mutton  the  packing  trust 
never  has  refrigerated,  and  horseflesh,  not  to  say 
rabbits  and  deer  and  birds’  eggs  in  season  and  fruits. 

And  yet  there’s  ways  of  taking  advantage  of  a 
wolf  being  so  darn  smart,  and  right  off  the  reel  I 
was  woke  up  to  the  necessity  of  being  a  whole  lot 
smarter  than  I  ever  did  dream  I’d  have  to  be  when 
I  walked  out  into  the  animal  kingdom.  You  see,  the 
stock  and  'sheep  associations  pay  $100  a  wolf,  lobo 
breed,  and  the  counties  pay  $50,  and  the  hide  is 
worth  from  $10  to  $25. 

I’ve  always  been  pretty  particular  about  studying 
the  paw  prints  of  animals  I  want.  Following  a 
pekan  or  marten  soon  showed  me  a  lot  of  little  tricks 
and  slips  that  no  two  animals  did  alike.  Same  way 
with  wolves,  and  when  I  knew  my  range  pretty  good, 
I  knew  the  wolf  tracks.  There  was  a  pack  that  al¬ 
ways  come  down  the  Pozum  Range,  about  every  ten 
days,  regular.  A  big  wolf  with  a  crooked  paw  was 
the  best  mark  in  this  pack,  but  there  was  a  small 
wolf,  with  a  regular  fox-paw  step — delicate  and 
clear  and  sharp.  Hers  was  a  pretty  look  in  the  sand 
or  snow,  not  the  big,  toe-scraping,  ugly  look  of  an 
old  big  fellow  grabbing  along  with  his  head  down, 
creeping  and  sneaking  as  he  raced. 


THIS  way,  studying  their  tracks  and  getting  ac¬ 
quainted,  I  found  that  there  were  local  wolves,  and 
strangers,  packs  and  singles  that  came  and  went. 
Some  would  come  in,  stay  a  while,  and  go  away  and 
not  come  back.  Others  would  come  plowing  through, 
like  trains  that  don’t  stop.  And  if  I  saw  a  wolf 
around  kind  of  late  in  the  morning,  pretty  close  to 
my  cabin,  or  out  in  the  open,  I  made  up  my  mind  he 
was  away  from  home,  and  hadn’t  any  place  to  go  to 
sleep  for  the  night.  If  a  man  wants  to  trap  wolves, 
I  made  up  my  mind,  he’d  better  go  after  those  that 
don’t  know  the  c-ounti’y  very  well.  If  a  wolf  has  been 
along  a  trail  a  few  times,  he  knows  the  lay  of  the 
land,  and  any  little  disturbance,  made  by  man,  will 
just  naturally  arouse  his  suspicions.  He’ll  know  a 
trap  by  the  difference  in  the  color  of  the  sand  over 
it,  or  the  bending  of  a  sagebush  the  wrong  way — but 
how  is  a  wolf  that’s  never  been  there  before  going 
to  ow  there’s  a  change?  Besides,  he  ain’t  suspicious. 


1  guess  he'd  :i  right  (o  be  scared,  with  that  big  wolf  dog.  belter  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 


I've  seen  a  cotton¬ 
tail  make  him  jump 
six  feet  into  the  air 


trap  pans  all  told.  Those  seven  wolves  were  getting 
acquainted  with  the  country  fast.  They’d  know  my 
horse  tracks  were  the  tracks  of  a  trapper’s  horse, 
and  get  all-fired  suspicious,  but  they  didn’t  have  any 
traps  to  worry  over  yet. 

ONE  morning,  just  after  I  opened  up  the  door  and 
was  making  my  flapjack  batter,  I  heard  some¬ 
thing  coming,  whining-  and  whistling  every 
jump.  I  looked  out  in  time  to  see  what  might  have 
been  the  biggest  jack  rabbit  in  the  world — the  big¬ 
gest  of  what  they  call  antelope  jacks  out  here,  but 
kind  of  thin  for  his  size,  at  that — coming  toward  my 
camp  along  the  side  of  the  valley  where  I  had  a 
little  path  out  to  some  bait  snares. 

He  had  long  ears,  long  legs,  a  long  body,  a  long 
nose,  a  long  neck,  a  long  backbone,  and  a  long  tail. 
His  ears  and  tail  were  hung  loose  in  all  their  joints, 
his  tongue  lying  back  along  his  neck,  and  he  had  the 
largest  eyes,  bulging  out  the  farthest  I  ever  saw. 

He  was  on  my  track,  and  he  was  in  an  awful 
hurry,  and  behind  him,  just  pulling  out  to  one  side,  I 
saw  two  wolves.  They  got  away  before  I  could  get 
a  shot  at  them.  This  animal  plunged  through  my 
little  doorway  and  crowded  under  the  large  bunk 
against  the  corner  of  the  logs,  whining  and  squeal¬ 
ing,  scared  plumb  to  death  almost. 

He  was  a  dog,  a  genuine,  red-bone  kioodle.  He 
had  ears  that  might  have  done  for  an  old-fashioned 
deer  hound ;  legs  any  greyhound  might  have  envied ; 
the  head  of  an  intelligent  Airedale;  paws  a  wolf 
big  as  a  heifer  could  have  used;  and  the  action  of 
his  tail  was  just  glorious,  and  I  have  seen  babies 
delighted  with  lots  less.  He  had  everything  but 
courage,  and,  lacking  courage,  he  was  about  the 
darnedest  dog  that  ever  came  in  onto  a  greenhorn 
wolf  trapper  west  of  the  Continental  Divide,  and  a 
great  stimulant  in  the  thinking  up  of  new  notions 
about  dogs  and  things. 

Those  two  wolves  had  chased  him — no  wonder  the 
purp  had  come  for  refuge.  But  I  didn’t  want  a  dog; 
I  hadn’t,  I  supposed,  any  use  for  a  dog.  What’d  I 
come  out  here  for,  if  I  wanted  company?  Especially 
I  didn’t  want  a  dog  afraid  of  anything — I’m  scary 
enough,  and  my  horse  can  be  scary  with  anything 
worried  near  by  without  having  a  dog  walking  along 
sideways,  jumping  when  a  rabbit  scurries  out  of  a 
sagebush.  Anybody  would  think  nothing  short  of 
bears,  nothing  with  smaller  claws  than  a  cougar,  was 
at  hand  when  that  dog  whimpered  or  whined. 

Naturally  I  was  afraid  the  darn  beast  would  get 
into  my  traps.  But  the  first  thing  he  did  was  shiver 
and  yelp  like  he  was  hurt  when  he  heard  trap  chains 
rattle,  and  when  we  came  to  a  blind  set  he  shivered 
all  over,  squatted  down,  and  crawled  along  as  though 
he  had  been  hurt.  One  of  his  paws  was  twisted  a 
little,  proving  he  had  been  trapped.  He  showed  by 
his  actions  that  he  knew  traps  better  than  I  did. 
He  would  whimper — but  he  would  go  right  up  to  a 


Thei'e  was  a  pack  of  wolves  that  came  in  from  the 
north.  I  just  happened  to  cross  their  tracks  in  snow, 
where  seven  of  them  loped  into  my  territory,  and 
right  off  I  saw  they  were  strangers.  They  got  into 
a  blind  canon,  for  one  thing,  and  came  out  aflying — 
scared  of  being  pocketed.  Then  they  wandered  around 
a  lot,  looking  for  water  the  first  thing,  up  and  down 
and  all  over,  but  eating  snow  to  keep  alive.  A  wolf 
seems  to  eat  snow  right  along,  the  same  as  a  dog  or 
fox,  but  they  like  water,  and  when  they  found  a  nice 
open  spring,  they  hung  right  around  there. 

This  was  in  a  nice  big  park  that  had  snow  on  the 
north  slopes  and  right  good  grazing  on  the  south 
slopes,  where  the  sun  warmed  the  ground — and  there 

they  ate  jack  rabbits 
and  suchlike  small 
game,  and  deer,  too, 
and  probably  an  out¬ 
law  colt  of  the  bands 
of  wild  horses  that 
roamed  around  there. 
The  east  end  of  the 
valley,  rising  up 
toward  the  main 
range  of  mountains, 
was  pretty  well 
grown  to  green  tim¬ 
ber  above  the  sage¬ 
brush  line,  and  the 
ridges  around  were 
spotted  up  by  gnarly  mountain  cedar,  but  the  valley 
was  big  enough  to  be  interesting  to  antelope  and 
wild  horses. 

I  was  spending  quite  a  little  time  on  those  seven 
wolves;  I  figured  they  would  kill  off  or  drive  away 
the  deer  and  begin  to  have  to  range  wider  and  hunt 
farther.  Probably  they’d  like  the  country  because 
they  could  take  a  turn  of  a  hundred  miles  and  not 
cross  a  human’s  road  or  smell  a  ranch’s  smoke.  I 
know  what  some  wolvers  will  say  when  they  read 
that  I  had  the  nerve  even  to  think  about  calculating 
what  a  pack  of  wolves  would  do  next — wolves  in  a 
strange  country  where  they  hadn’t  any  runways  yet, 
nor  any  regular  geographical  habits  formed.  At  the 
same  time  I  find  thinking  about  things  that  ain’t  so 
and  can’t  be  done  helps  a  man  a  lot  when  it  comes 
to  recognizing  the  truth  and  how  to  use  it  proper. 


I  HADN’T  set  any  traps  for  them  yet.  You  take  a 
trap  pan  on  a  No.  415,  and  it’s  a  little  more  than 
eight  square  inches.  You’ve  got  to  put  that  trap 
down  so  that  a  wolf  that  has  ten  thousand  square 
miles  in  his  country  to  walk  in  will  come  and  step 
right  square  on  that  2  by  2-inch  trap  pan.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  a  wolf  tracks  up  the  landscape,  thei’e’s 
an  awful  good  chance  that  he  won’t  step  where  you 
want  him  to.  A  wolf’ll  go  ten  miles  out  of  his  way 
to  keep  from  stepping  on  the  same  mile  square 
where  there’s  less  than  a  hundred  square  inches  of 


BUMP 


Then  he’d  go  sneaking  away  in  the  starlight  all  ready  for  a  big  scare 
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trap  buried  in  the  sand,  and  walk  over  it  and  smell 
it  and  stand  on  his  tiptoes  with  his  hair  on  end,  but 
never  touch  the  pan  or  the  pit  where  the  trap  was 
sunk  Naturally,  being  such  a  fool  dog,  he  wouldn  t 
obey  orders.  He  would  flop  all  around  till  he  had 
been  to  every  trap  in  a  group  of  blind  sets,  and  he 
shivered  and  shook  at  every  tiflp. 

He  would  go  sideways  off  across  the  landscape,  as 
bold  as  a  mastiff  or  a  bulldog,  his  nose  all  wrinkled 
up  in  a  sniff,  and  his  head  jerking  from  side  to  side, 
as  proud  and  ridiculous  as  some  strutting  dude 
big  and  bold  and  all  heroic.  Then  something  would 
scare  him,  and  away  he  would  go.  It  seemed  to  me 
he  never  expected  to  be  scared,  and  he  nevei  failed 
to  bang  right  into  a  regular  ski-hi-ing  alarm  when¬ 
ever  he  got  a  little  cocky  and  independent. 

Out  in  my  country,  where  things  are  reasonably 
plenty,  a  dog  like  him  could  have  quite  a  lot  of 
scares— and,  darn  it,  he  made  me  nervous.  Take  it 
when  we  were  riding  along,  and  that  brute  would 
let  out  a  whole  band  of  howls  and  yelps  right  under 
my  heels — scared  to  death!  I  got  so  I  jumped,  too, 
and  so  did  my  horse. 

BUT  one  day  he  went  off  about  half  a  mile,  and  I 
could  see  him  like  a  big  spider  on  the  alkali  and 
sage.  The  dog  walked  awful  quiet,  and  mostly 
up  wind,  so  he  got  right  up  to  a  coyote  that  was  in 
a  thick  sagebush.  The  dog  opened  wide  his  yap  and 
bounded  right  at  the  coyote,  who  was  cornered,  and 
turned  in  despair.  When  the  coyote  jumped  with 
jaws  open  and  all  abristle,  my  dog  fell  back,  tripped 
over  his  own  tail,  and  scooted.  The  coyote,  finding 
something  more  scary  than  he  was,  and  mad,  too, 
at  being  woke  up,  chased  the  dog,  and  the  dog  yelped 

bloody  murder.  . 

No  dog  in  the  world  ever  had  a  better  voice  for  being 
scared  than  my  Bump.  Talk  about  the  far-heard 
bay  of  deerhounds  on  the  trail— well,  this  dog  could 
fill  a  valley  ten  miles  wide  with  the  most  ungodly 
assortment  of  squeals,  howls,  yells,  and  fear  anybody 
ever  heard.  I  could  hear  him  yelp  two  miles  in 
the  daytime.  At  night  about  every  noise  he  made 
was  vibrant  with  the  most  scandalous  cowardice  in 
the  whole  kingdom  of  dogs.  I  hope  I  may  never  be 
in  such  despair  as  that  poor  dog’s  voice  sounded  like. 
And  he  was,  too — every  motion,  every  sound,  every 
glance  of  his  eyes  was  timorous  or  trembling  or  just 
plain  scared. 

That  coyote  hadn’t  ever'  seen  anything  so  scared 
as  my  dog,  and  I  saw  him  lay  right  down  to  chase 
Bump,  and  the  dog  led  the  way  around  a  low  point 
right  into  a  set  of  three  coyote  traps — No.  315’s— 
in  a  kind  of  a  wash,  where  a  big  thaw  or  a  rain  would 
sure  take  them  away,  but,  as  coyotes  traveled  there 
quite  a  bit,  I  had  chanced  it.  The  dog  took  it  up  the 
coyote  runway,  and  the  coyote  right  after  him,  two 
short  jumps  behind. 

The  dog  ran  right  through  the  blind  set  I  had 
made;  he  jumped  over  two  sagebushes — eighteen  feet 
clear,  and  the  coyote  went  over  the  first  one  and 
landed  between  them — and  up  bounded  a  trap,  nab¬ 
bing  the  pursuer  around  b#th  forelegs.  Then  that 
darn  coward  dog  came  back  and  snapped  and  yapped 
and  growled  at  the  poor  devil — but  not  close  enough 


to  be  in  reach  of  the  sharp, 
white  coyote  teeth.  He 
was  a  bold  dog  when  he  had 
something  in  a  trap! 

It  is  putting  two  and  two 
together  that  makes  a  trap¬ 
per  get  furs  or  hides,  espe¬ 
cially  when  he’s  collecting 
wolf  bounties.  This  dog 
was  possessed  of  a  quality 
I  hadn’t  begun  really  to  sus¬ 
pect  at  its  true  size.  He 
made  me  nervous,  as  1  said 
— you  couldn’t  associate 
with  a  dog  like  that  and  not 
get  to  be  kind  of  worried 
yourself.  But  one  thing 
about  him  was,  he’d  go  in 
where  he  knew  he’d  be 
scared.  Take  it  around  a 
blind  set,  which  he  didn’t 
know  yet.  He’d  go  in 
among  the  traps,  whining 
and  whimpering  and  walk¬ 
ing  on  tiptoes — he  was  just 
plumb  ridiculous!  He’d  go 
with  his  hair  on  end,  not 
mad,  not  looking  for  trouble 
with  his  teeth,  but  all  abris¬ 
tle  with  worrying  and  being 
scared  stiff— but  he  went. 

That  is  what  I  couldn’t  un¬ 
derstand  about  this  darned 
dog.  That  twisted  forepaw 
meant  a  lot — but  he  would 
fuss  around  traps  wherever 
they  were. 

He  knew  traps,  as  I  said 
— knew  them  by  painful  ex¬ 
perience  and  far  and  away 
more  painful  observation 
and  expectation,  judging  by 
his  actions  —  but  he  just 
would  go  fussing  among  the 
prettiest  of  my  sets,  and  keeping  out  of  the  jaws  by 
the  touch  of  his  paw  and  the  gasp  of  my  breath. 
Every  time  he’d  make  me  think  he  was  going  slam- 
bang  into  one,  but  all  of  a  sudden  he  would  flop  off 
to  one  side  and  step  on  his  own  tail  or  wallow  through 
a  cactus — he’s  the  only  dog  I  ever  saw  could  go 
through  thick,  low  cactus  or  prickly  pear  and  not 
fill  his  paws  full  of  spines,  and  scratch  his  sides  off. 
I’ve  seen  dogs  tear  theirselves  to  pieces  in  black¬ 
berry  briers. 

I  SAW  Bump  fall  off  his  legs  when  a  scared  white- 
tail  chipmunk  ran  under  his  nose  to  its  hole;  I’ve 
seen  a  cottontail  rabbit  make  him  jump  six  feet 
into  the  air;  I’ve  seen  a  cow  with  a  calf  chase  him  a 
quai'ter  of  a  mile  and  a  wild  mare  outlaw  hunt  him 
halfway  across  a  valley.  But  for  a  regular  hilarious 
and  uproarious  fright,  he  would  choose  a  coyote  or 
gray  wolf  any  time.  He  would  tremble  and  whimper 
if  a  coyote  howled  outside  the  camp,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  would  go  sneaking  out  in  the  starlight  and 


run  slam  into  a  regular  old  whale  of  a  big  scare. 
Take  a  blue  desert  night,  with  stars  as  big  as  elec¬ 
tric  lights  hanging  in  the  sky,  and  the  while  alkali 
glowing — when  you  can  hear  a  wild  horse  gallop  a 
mile,  and  can  feel  the  ground  shake  when  a  herd 
of  cattle  is  mooing  along,  cold  and  dismal — and 
Bump  would  go  out  into  the  wilderness,  his  saw¬ 
tooth  backbone  fairly  crawling  around  under  his 
hide,  but  going  just  the  same.  Scared  to  start  with, 
what  did  he  expect  when  some  coyote  caught  his 
scent,  or  a  gray  wolf  fixed  him  with  big  round 
ugly  moon  eyes? 

After  the  coyotes  stopped  howling  in  the  evening, 
he’d  creep  out  from  under  the  bunk,  up  to  the  warm 
stones  of  the  fireplace,  or  tin  stove,  whichever  camp 
I  was  in.  Then  he’d  edge  toward  the  door,  looking 
back,  like  he  was  being  kicked  out  of  the  shack  by 
an  uneasy  conscience  or  threats  of  a  boot  toe;  he  d 
scratch  the  door  and  whine,  and  I’d  let  him  go  out, 
and  he’d  jump  through  into  the  outdoors,  with  his 
tail  between  his  legs,  like  he  was  afraid  it’d  be 
caught  in  the  door.  Every  motion  he  made  was  in 
fear  and  trembling— I  never  saw  any  dog  like  him! 
Then  he’d  go  sneaking  away  in  the  moonlight,  or 
starlight,  all  ready  for  a  big  scare,  and  looking  for 
more  of  it. 

One  morning,  after  he  had  gone  out  about  ten 
o’clock  the  previous  night,  I  followed  his  tracks  in 
the  sifted  snow.  He’d  walked  away  about  a  mile, 
with  his  hind  paws  first  uphill,  and  then  downhill, 
and  then  out  in  front  of  him,  every  few  steps,  where 
he’d  turned  to  look  over  the  other  way,  sudden  and 
quick  like.  He’d  sneaked  along,  jumping  around 
every  minute,  whenever  he  saw  a  shadow  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye.  But  he’d  kept  going.  He’d  come 
to  a  fresh  coyote  track,  taken  along  it  at  a  fast  lope 

_ he  had  a  fine  nose  and  such  big  paws  he  didn’t 

make  any  noise  running — and  gone  up  wind  on 
this  trail. 

BY  and  by  he’d  rushed  upon  the  gray  scoundrel 
and  cornered  him  by  sheer  surprise  and  superior 
speed— and,  of  course,  the  coyote  had  turned  to 
fight  for  life.  Bump  had  slipped  and  fallen  over 
himself  backward,  and  the  coyote,  as  they  always  do, 
had  chased  him  about  three  jumps  of  scared  agony, 
slipped  and  hesitated  a  little,  surprised  at  how  easy 
it  was,  and  then  doubled  up  for  a  regular  dog  hunt. 

If  a  coyote  ain’t  running  away  from  something, 
it’d  rather  be  chasing  something. 

The  reason  dogs  chase  house  cats  and  wolves  chase 
wildcats  is  because  the  cats  are  such  cowards,  but 
they  run,  turn,  spit,  and  rear  up,  scared,  and  show¬ 
ing  it.  It  was  fun,  I  think,  ( Continued  on  page  38) 
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pounds  in  weight,  right  up  in  front.  He  was  just  one  lone  spindling  dog.  and  they  were  six 
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SOME  INSIDE  FACTS  ABOUT  US 

I 


WHICH  is  the  most  common  name  in  America — 
Smith,  or  Johnson,  or  Brown? 

How  many  young  men  are  wearing  artificial  legs 
as  a  result  of  the  Great  War? 

Of  any  1,000  married  couples,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-five  and  thirty-five,  how  many  are  not  getting 
on  well  together? 

Roughly  speaking — for  some  of  them  seem  extra 
rough — how  many  languages  are  in  everyday  use  in 
this  land  of  the  free? 

Have  the  men  who  left  the  farms  to  go  to  France 
gone  back  to  the  farms  again?  If  not,  where  have 
they  gone?  And  why? 


IF  questions  such  as  appear  alongside 
stir  your  imagination;  if  there  is  any 
little  fact  about  your  fellow  human 
beings  on  which  you  would  especially 
like  enlightenment,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  if  it  had 
the  time,  could  satisfy  your  curiosity  com¬ 
pletely.  As  matters  stand,  of  course,  the 
bureau  has  no  time  to  do  anything  except 
to  press  its  bureaucratic  nose  a  little  closer 
to  the  grindstone.  Alice  in  Wonderland 
came  to  a  place  where  all  had  to  run  as 
fast  as  they  could  to  keep  even  with 
where  they  were.  The  bureau  has  lived  in 
that  breathless  condition  ever  since  its  for¬ 
mation.  Everybody  in  it  is  running  as 
fast  as  he  can,  and  yet  it’s  always  a  little 
matter  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  letters 
behind  with  the  mail.  At  one  time  it  had 
more  than  7,000  letters  from  senators  and 
congressmen  in  the  “To  Be  Answered” 
folder. 

The  reasons  for  this  discouraging  situa¬ 
tion  are  clear,  and  not  entirely  to  the  dis¬ 
credit  of  the  bureau,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
show  before  we  get  through.  I  mention  the  matter 
now  simply  as  a  warning  that  many  of  the  questions 
you  want  answered  will  have  to  wait  for  a  little 
while.  But  the  information  is  down  there:  some¬ 
where  in  the  five  miles  of  filing  cases  which  are  a 
part  of  the  bureau’s  office  equipment  there  are  facts 
of  vital  moment  in  regard  to  almost  every  possible 
phase  of  human  activity  and  relationship.  The 
bureau  is  more  than  a  machine  for  sending  out  in¬ 
surance-premium  notices  and  receiving  remittances 
— much  more.  It  is  the  depository  of  millions  of 
personal  biographies,  the  hiding  place  of  thousands 
of  family  skeletons,  the  guardian  of  information 
concerning  the  health,  habits,  and  chai-acter  of  the 
American  people  which  will  some  day  be  immensely 
useful. 

You  see,  the  war  cut  a  great  cross-section  through 
America.  It  put  four  million  men  under  an  immense 
microscope  to  be  weighed  and  measured  and  ques¬ 
tioned  as  no  group  of  similar  size  had  ever  been  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Whoever  would  know  what 
sort  of  people  we  are  has  only  to  study  the  records 
of  those  four  million.  For  they  are  truly  represen¬ 
tative:  the  draft  cut  clean,  sparing  no  one.  It  took 
the  sons  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  of  First  Avenue  with¬ 
out  discrimination ;  its  sweep  extended  from  the 
Gold  Coast  at  Harvard  to  the  Barbary  Coast — or 
whatever  is  left  of  it — at  the  other  end  of  the  social 
scale. 

Rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  native  and  alien, 
they  passed  under  the  microscope  together,  and 
their  records  are  written  in  Washington,  at  the 
War  Department  and  the  Navy  Department,  and 
especially  at  the  War  Risk  Bureau. 

In  Search  of  Fairer  Fields 

TEN  acres  of  floor  space  the  bureau  occupies — it 
sounds  like  a  snug  little  farm,  and  farm  suggests 
the  good  old  question  concerning  which  so  many 
wise  guesses  have  been  hazarded  and  so  many  articles 
written.  We  might  as  well  start  with  it:  Will  they 
go  back  to  the  farm,  or  won’t  they?  And  if  they  do 
go  back,  will  they  stay?  How  are  you  going  to  keep 
them  down  on  the  farm  after  they’ve  seen  Paree? 
On  this  whole  complicated  subject  the  bureau  has 
some  interesting  evidence  to  present. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  from 
a  third  to  a  half  of  the  men  who  went  to  war  have 
not  gone  back  to  their  old  jobs.  They  may  be  doing 
the  same  sort  of  work  somewhere  else.  The  motor- 
man  who  enlisted  from  Seattle  may  be  working  on 
the  New  York  subway;  the  Portland,  Ore.,  sales 
manager  may  be  sales-managing  in  Portland,  Me. — 
concerning  that  the  bureau  cannot  testify.  But  a 
third  of  the  four  million  men,  perhaps  a  half,  can¬ 
not  be  reached  at  the  addresses  from  which  they  en¬ 
listed.  They  have  moved  once  at  least,  and  in  many 
cases  the  card  in  the  bureau’s  files  shows  a  half 
dozen  changes  of  address — a  silent  record  to  the 
progress  of  a  restless  spirit  in  search  of  fairer  fields. 

What  this  means  to  an  office  that  is  pathetically 
drudging  away  in  the  effort  to  catch  up  with  its 
work  may  be  well  imagined.  Up  to  June  30,  1919, 
the  bureau  had  mailed  out  750,000  checks,  totaling 
more  than  $21,000,000,  which  had  been  returned  be¬ 
cause  the  boys  to  whom  the  money  was  due  could 
not  be  located.  Of  this  number  590,000  were  redi- 
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rected  and  subsequently  delivered,  but  thousands 
are  still  waiting  in  Washington;  and  in  cities  and 
towns  and  crossroads  all  over  the  country  thousands 
of  boys  are  inquiring  petulantly  whether  Uncle  Sam 
is  faithless  or  merely  unintelligent. 

The  Vanishing  Men 

PRIVATE  JOHN  MILLER  was  one  of  that  num¬ 
ber.  He  enlisted  in  Toledo,  where  he  had  worked 
as  a  mechanic  in  an  automobile  factory.  His 
people  lived  in  Seattle,  so  he  gave  the  name  of  his 
father  as  the  relative  who  should  be  notified  in  case 
of  his  death,  named  his  mother  as  beneficiary  in  his 
insurance  application,  and,  having  attended  to  these 
necessary  formalities,  set  sail  for  France. 

The  war  was  an  enlarging  experience  for  Private 
John.  He  came  back  a  sergeant,  with  some  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  handling  men;  he  had  mingled  on 
equal  terms  with  boys  his  own  age  who  seemed  to 
have  made  considerably  more  progress  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  than  he;  and  in  the  idle  hours  on  the 
transport  coming  home  Sergeant  John  determined 
that  his  after-the-war  job  must  “have  a  future.” 
He  would  not  return  to  Toledo  nor  waste  time  in 
making  a  long  trip  out  to  the  Coast,  his  folks  having 
moved  from  Seattle  to  Los  Angeles,  a  city  with  no 
special  claim  upon  him.  Instead  he  would  go  to  At¬ 
lanta.  A  chum  of  his  was  going  and  assured  him 
that  the  chances  for  young  men  were  extraordinary 
there. 

So  together  they  set  forth,  and  Sergeant  John, 
having  established  himself  in  an  Atlanta  boarding 
house,  wrote  to  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance 
to  notify  its  officials  of  his  new  address.  No  answer 
was  returned  to  his  letter;  he  wrote  again,  but  the 
second  effort  was  no  more  successful.  When  a  third 
letter  failed  to  call  forth  any  reply  Sergeant  John’s 
patience  was  exhausted.  He  adopted  the  normal 
course  of  the  free-born  citizen  whose  rights  have 
been  infringed,  whose  feelings  have  been  outraged. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor,  and  the  editor  printed 
it  on  the  editorial  page  with  a  few  well-chosen  words 
demanding  what  about  it. 

Meanwhile  the  bureau  in  Washington  was  as  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  disappearance  of  Sergeant  John  as 
Sergeant  John  was  dissatisfied  with  the  unbusiness¬ 
like  procedure  of  the  bureau.  When  the  notice  of 
his  discharge  was  received  a  letter  had  gone  out  to 
him  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  addressed  to  the 
street  and  number  where  he  had  resided  in  Toledo. 
After  a  few  days  the  letter  returned.  The  bureau, 
nothing  daunted,  tried  again,  addressing  John’s 
parents  in  Seattle,  but  with  no  better  fortune.  A 
family  by  the  name  of  Miller  had  at  one  time  lived 
at  that  address,  but  had  moved,  neglecting  to  leave 
forwarding  instructions.  Meanwhile  John’s  letters 
of  protest  arrived  from  Atlanta,  but  they  contained 
no  reference  to  his  prewar  location  and  activities. 
When  the  file  clerks  sought  to  get  the  information 
on  which  an  intelligent  answer  might  be  based,  they 
were  annoyed  to  discover  that  of  the  multiplied 
Millers  in  the  lists  a  round  1,500  had  been  christened 
John  and  nothing  more. 

So  matters  remained  in  deadlock,  the  bureau  writ¬ 


ing  at  John  and  John  firing  indignant 
broadsides  at  the  bureau,  until  the  news¬ 
paper  in  Atlanta  ran  down  the  facts  in 
the  case  and  sent  to  Washington  sufficient 
information  to  single  John  out  from 
among  the  other  1,449  who  shared  the 
name.  After  that  it  was  an  easier  matter 
to  straighten  out  the  case;  but  Sergeant 
John,  even  though  his  accounts  are  now 
squared  up,  harbors  the  deep  suspicion 
that  somebody  in  Washington  would  have 
short-changed  him  but  for  the  gracious 
and  omnipotent  intervention  of  the  press. 

Multiply  the  single  example  of  Sergeant 
John  by  a  million  or  two,  and  you  have 
some  conception  of  the  discouragement 
that  clothes  the  bureau  officials  when  they 
sit  down  at  their  desks  to  read  their  morn¬ 
ing  mail.  More  than  53,200  Johnsons, 
Johnstons,  and  Johnstones  rendered  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Great  War.  Suppose  that  any 
five  of  them  write  in  for  information  about 
their  accounts,  giving  no  more  detailed 
data  than  it  is  usual  to  give:  just 
how  much  chance  have  they  of  receiving  prompt 
replies?  Of  course  they  sign  their  full  names — 
William  Johnson,  or  John  Johnson,  or  whatever  it 
may  be.  But  there  were  2,138  John  Johnsons  and 
2,038  William  Johnsons! 

The  Smith  family  had  51,590  representatives, 
among  them  3,412  William  Smiths.  The  Browns, 
with  48,000,  were  not  far  behind;  and  John  Brown, 
of  heroic  fame,  appears  on  the  lists  more  than  2,000 
times. 

Even  where  the  information  given  was  more  pre¬ 
cise  it  was  usually  not  precise  enough.  Americans 
are  not  fond  of  figures:  especially  does  the  free 
spirit  of  a  citizen  rebel  at  being  designated  by  a 
number.  Therefore  when  John  J.  O’Brien  addressed 
the  bureau  in  forceful  language,  desiring  to  know 
what  and  why,  he  disregarded  both  his  serial  and 
certificate  numbers  and  stated  merely  that  he  was 
the  John  J.  O’Brien  whose  wife  was  Mary  A. 

This  helped  a  little.  There  were  only  175  John  J. 
O’Briens  on  the  list,  and  only  fifty  of  them  had 
wives  named  Mary  A. ! 

As  time  goes  on  the  troubles  of  the  bureau  by  rea¬ 
son  of  men  moving  about  will  diminish.  We  shall 
be  able  to  gather  statistics  then  that  will  tell -us 
pretty  definitely  how  many  men  were  lost  to  the 
farms  as  a  result  of  the  war.  All  that  can  be 
asserted  now  is  that  the  number  of  R.  F.  D.  ad¬ 
dresses  in  the  bureau  records  tended  to  grow  con¬ 
stantly  less  in  the  months  immediately  following 
the  armistice. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  comparative  stability; 
and  lately  there  have  been  some  indications  that 
country  boys,  having  tried  the  city  for  a  time,  are 
going  back  to  the  farms  again. 

Not  all  of  the  extraordinary  developments  which 
were  predicted  by  writers  during  the  war  have  come 
to  pass.  Men  have  not  gone  westward  in  any  appre¬ 
ciable  numbers,  nor  have  they  set  out  for  foreign 
parts.  Several  months  of  life  in  the  open  apparently 
did  not  create  a  permanent  appetite  for  such  living; 
on  the  contrary,  clean  beds  and  regular  meals  were 
seemingly  all  the  more  attractive.  Those  who  have 
left  the  country  districts  have  usually  gone  to  near-by 
cities,  seldom  traveling  more  than  five  hundred  miles, 
and  very  often  the  reason  for  the  move  will  be  found 
in  the  person  of  some  young  woman  who  set  out 
from  home  in  response  to  the  war  demand  for  work¬ 
ers  and  does  not  intend  to  go  back  again. 

Breaking  from  the  Habit  Grip 

GLANCING  through  the  record  cards  and  pictur¬ 
ing  the  men  who  are  represented  by  them,  one 
recalls  William  James’s  great  chapter  on  Habit 
and  wishes  that  he  might  have  lived  to  witness  this 
vast  experiment  in  overturning  the  accumulated 
habits  of  four  million  young  men. 

“Habit  is  thus  the  enormous  flywheel  of  society,” 
he  wrote,  “its  most  precious  conservative  agent.  It 
alone  is  what  keeps  us  all  within  the  bounds  of  ordi¬ 
nance  and  saves  the  children  of  fortune  from  the 
envious  uprising  of  the  poor.  It  alone  prevents  the 
hardest  and  most  repulsive  walks  of  life  from  being 
deserted  by  those  brought  up  to  walk  therein.  It 
keeps  the  fisherman  and  the  deck  hand  at  sea  through 
the  winter;  it  holds  the  miner  in  his  darkness,  and 
nails  the  countryman  to  his  log  cabin  and  his  lonely 
farm  through  all  the  months  of  snow;  it  protects  us 
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from  invasions  by  the  native  of  the  desert  and  the 
frozen  zone.  It  dooms  us  to  fight  out  the  battle  of 
life  upon  the  lines  of  our  nurture  or  our  early  choice, 
and  to  make  the  best  of  a  pursuit  that  disagrees  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  other  for  which  we  are  fitted  and 
it  is  too  late  to  begin  again.  It  keeps  the  different 
strata  from  mixing.  Already  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  you  see  the  professional  mannerism  settling 
down  on  the  young  commercial  traveler,  on  the  young 
doctor,  on  the  young  minister,  on  the  young  counselor 
at  law.  You  see  the  lines  of  cleavage  running 
through  the  character,  the  tricks  of  thought,  the 
prejudices:  the  ways  of  the  ‘shop,’  in  a  word,  from 
which  the  man  can  by  and  by  no  more  escape  than 
his  coat  sleeve  can  suddenly  fall  into  a  new  set 
of  folds.” 

All  very  wise  and  true.  But  here  were  four  mil¬ 
lion  men,  many  of  whom  did  desert  “hard  and  re¬ 
pulsive  walks  of  life,”  who  were  lifted  out  of  theii 
ruts  before  those  ruts  had  deepened,  who  have  had 
a  chance  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  how  dispropor¬ 
tionate  are  the  rewards  of  life  as  measured  by  the 
amount  of  hard  labor  involved.  Not  only  the  men 
who  went  away  were  shaken  out  of  their  accustomed 
grooves  of  thought:  the  same  thing  was  true  of 
those  who  stayed  at  home,  as  an  epidemic  of  strikes 
soon  gave  evidence. 

What  is  to  be  the  solution  of  it  all?  Will  the 
harder  walks  of  life  continue  to  be  “deserted”? 
Shall  all  of  us  who  occupy  the  softer  white-collar 
positions  in  the  world  be  compelled  to  contribute 
something  also  to  the  world’s  manual  labor?  Must 
we  more  and  more  be  farmers  as  well  as  writers; 
and  woodcutters  after  our  day  of  saying:  “Yours 
received  and  contents  noted,”  is  done? 

A  Nation,  or  Only  a  Place? 

THESE  are  questions  that  the  bureau  records 
prompt  but  cannot  answer.  Not  yet  at  least. 
But  as  one  turns  over  this  card  and  that,  repre¬ 
senting  men  whose  addresses  were  once  crossroads 
or  mining  villages,  and  are  now  in  the  boarding¬ 
house  sections  of  the  cities,  it  becomes  perfectly  clear 
that  we  shall  have  to  rely  upon  something  else  than 
the  grip  of  habit  to  get  the  unpleasant  work  of  the 
world  done  in  the  next  twenty  years.  We  shall  have 
to  cudgel  our  wits  for  more  labor-saving  machinery; 
we  must  make  the  waterfalls  and  the  oil  wells  do 
more  and  more  of  the  work.  This  is  part  of  the 
loss — or  gain,  according  as  you  view  it — of  breaking 
the  bonds  of  habit  on  so  many  million  lives. 

Another  question  that  haunts  one  in  his  journey 
through  the  bureau’s  files  is  whether  America  is 
really  a  nation  or  only  a  place.  Are  we  a  homogene¬ 
ous  family,  sharing  common  interests  and  ideals,  or 


merely  the  residents  of  a  sort  of  rambling  boarding 
house  which  has  opened  its  doors  to  all  kinds  of  ap¬ 
plicants  and  made  little  effort  to  harmonize  their 
thoughts  and  purposes? 

Letters  come  to  the  bureau  in  forty-six  languages 
and  dialects.  Names  are  on  its  cards  that  are  ut¬ 
terly  beyond  the  powers  of  a  tongue  accustomed  to 
Smith  and  Brown  and  Jones.  The  percentage  of 
illiteracy  among  us,  as  revealed  by  the  draft  exami¬ 
nations,  was  alarming  enough ;  but  the  percentage  of 
men  who  cannot  speak  the  language  of  their  adopted 
country  and  know  nothing  of  its  traditions  and 
ideals  is  more  alarming  still. 

Clearly  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  before  us  _  is 
the  task  of  Americanization,  of  making  America 
mean  something  to  its  adopted  children  besides  a 
mere  job  and  a 
roof. 

Ninety-six  thou¬ 
sand  young  men 
were  in  domestic 
difficulty  of  one 
kind  and  another 
when  the  draft  de¬ 
scended  upon  them. 

Their  cases  were 
consigned  to  one 
department  -of  the 
bureau  which  now 
constitutes  the 
largest  court  of  do¬ 
mestic  ’relations  in 
the  world.  Ninety- 
six  thousand  is  not 
a  large  number  as 
against  four  mil¬ 
lion  ;  it  is  some¬ 
what  more  impres-  .. 

sive  in  proportibn  to  the  number  of  the  four  mil¬ 
lion  who  were  married.  But,  taken  in  either  way, 
it  still  represents  a  pretty  reassuring  testimony 
to  the  general  wholesomeness  of  American  family 

life.  .  .  » 

Men  were  discovered,  of  course,  in  possession  o 

several  wives.  Others  protested  vigorously  at  being 
compelled  to  make  allotments  to  wives  who  were  no 
good.”  Some  men  were  unquestionably  married  toi 
their  allotments:  one  woman  has  already  received 
$30,000,  being  $10,000  on  the  life  of  each  of  her 
deceased  soldier  husbands,  and  was  exceedingly  in¬ 
dignant  when  informed  that  she  could  not  draw 
three  times  the  regular  monthly  allowance  for 
widows  The  “twelve-hour  marriages  that  took 
place  just  before  the  transports  were  to  sail  are  a 
fruitful  cause  for  worry  in  the  domestic-relations 
department. 


$21,000,000  in  750,000  returned  letters — also  kicks  from  the  boys  it  belongs  b 


When  the  records  are  all  in  and  the  department 
has  finished  its  work,  we  shall  have  gathered  to¬ 
gether  a  mass  of  human-interest  material  on  domes¬ 
tic  relations  that  will  be  exceedingly  valuable  to 
the  sociologists  of  the  future — valuable,  and  on 
the  whole  heartening,  provided  they  will  remember 
that  there  were  more  than  four  million  men  and 
only  96,000  “problems.” 

Putting  Them  on  Their  Feet 

THERE  were  thousands  of  men  stamping  about  on 
rude  wooden  pegs  after  the  Civil  War,  and  other 
thousands  with  ill-fitting  glass  eyes  or  no  glass  eyes 
at  all.  Such  tragic  spectacles  have  been  the  inevita¬ 
ble  heritage  of  war  since  the  world  began.  But  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  great  nation  has  made 
an  organized,  systematic  (Continued  on  page  28) 


HARP  OF  A  THOUSAND  STRINGS 
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GOGGLES  was  so  noted  for  bash- 
fulnes$  that  kid  parties  had 
pretty  generally  eschewed  him 
as  a  painful  boob  for  several 
years  past.  To  see  this  rather  frail  runt 
of  fifteen  hanging  back  in  some  corner, 
red  and  sweltering  in  diffidence  behind 
his  thick-bowed  spectacles,  no  one  would 
suspect  him  a  harp  of  a  thousand 
strings.  Yet  that’s  what  he  was.  And 
every  girl’s  glance  always  swept  the  whole  shimmer 
of  those  silvery  thousand,  stirred  them  in  one 
crashing  prelude;  and  then  all  she  had  to  do  was 
keep  on  looking  and  she  could  play  any  tune  she 
wanted  to. 

But  no  one  save  Goggles  had  ever  heard  a  note  of 
this  marvelous  music,  and  it  was  an  all-around  bless¬ 
ing  that  nobody  could.  Otherwise  he  would  have 
been  a  public  nuisance  like  a  steam  piano.  People 
along  his  way  would  have  been  starting  up  aghast 
with  transport  and  crying:  “Heavens!  What  noise 
is  that?”  And  then  after  some  tense  listening  the 
light  would  have  broken  and  they  would  have  ex¬ 
claimed  in  relief:  “Oh!  It’s  only  that  Goggles  San¬ 
derson.  Some  girl’s  been  looking  at  him  again.” 

The  harp  of  a  thousand  strings  was  in  some  such 
status  quo  one  gray  winter’s  morning.  Goggles  had 
been  called  to  breakfast.  He  stretched  and  yawned 
and  scratched  himself  out  of  bed,  donned  his  spec¬ 
tacles,  and  stared  glumly  through  the  window  at 
eight  inches  of  snow.  This  was  too  much.  He  sat 
down  on  the  bed  to  meditate  on  the  blue  uselessness 
of  life. 

It  was  not  that  he  was  lazy  or  didn’t  dike  to  work. 


The  second  of  Mr.  Hollingsworth’s  stories,  for  Collier’s,  of 
real  American  boy — not  the  comic  boy,  or  the  spoiled 


boy,  or  the  precocious  boy — but  the  real  thing,  aged  fifteen 
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He  just  loved  to  work  at  work  he  loved,  but  if  there 
was  one  thing  he  hated  in  all  the  world  it  was  shove.- 
ing  snow.  For  some  minutes  he  wondered  why  they 
couldn’t  invent  a  dingus  like  a  vacuum  cleaner  or  a 
lawn  hose  so  a  boy  could  just  stand  around  and  melt 
off  the  snow  by  squirting  hot  air. 

But  this  only  aggravated  adversity.  Now,  if  he 
were  only  married,  it  would  be  a  joy  to  bustle  out 
and  clean  those  walks  and  come  in  red-cheeked  and 
robust  to  kiss  his  sweet,  beautiful,  affectionate,  and 
demonstrative  wife,  and  sit  down  to  a  cozy  breakfast 
with  her.  He  sagged  lower  and  lower,  while  his  eyes, 
filmed  with  imagination,  were  fixed  on  the  floor.  He 
was  indeed  married  and  living  another  blissful  day 
in  the  wondrous  future. 


H 


ERBERT,  aren’t  you  dressed  yet?” 


It  was 

his  father’s  business  voice  biting  at  him  by 
way  of  the  back  stairs.  Goggles  sprang  for 

his  clothes.  .  .  . 

“Yeh-us!”  he  bawled,  commencing  in  a  clarion 

treble  and  concluding  with  a  laryngitic  barytone. 
“I’ll  be  down  in  a  minute.” 

Of  late  Goggles’s  appetite  had  become  something 


stupendous.  He  was  preparing  to  grow. 
Romance,  moods,  misfortune,  cruel  blows, 
even  food,  couldn’t  dent  it.  He  could 
digest  griddle  cakes  faster  than  they 
could  be  baked  and  distributed,  and  on 
cake  mornings  like  this  he  always  had 
to  be  ordered  hungry  from  the  table  to 
prevent  the  maid’s  throwing  up  her  po¬ 
sition  on  the  spot. 

And  so  when  he  at  last  undertook  the 
walks  he  was  still  hungry,  although  he  was  assimi¬ 
lating  an  aggregation  of  griddle  fruit  sufficient  to 
gorge  a  tramp.  In  consequence  of  this,  as  a  pin¬ 
nacle  to  the  mountain  of  his  other  grievances,  he 
prosecuted  the  labor  with  spiteful  deliberation  and 
gave  way  to  his  temper  at  unbearable  intervals, 
slamming  his  shovel  about  and  trying  to  hurl  the 
snow  clear  over  the  house.  He  wore  a  red  sweater. 
His  nose  was  a  borean  crimson.  An  old  plaid  cap 
was  clinging  in  sour  recklessness  to  the  back  of  his 
long  brown  head,  and  his  girlish  gray  eyes  through 
their  tortoise  shells  were  glowering  with  passion¬ 
ate  ferocity. 

A  snowball,  well  baked  and  with  the  ambition  ot 
some  amateur  southpaw  in  its  sting  and  accuracy, 
entombed  itself  in  the  back  of  his  neck.  He  exploded 
instantly  without  a  sound.  He  didn’t  even  look 
around/  He  dropped  his  shovel,  scooped  up  the 
makin’s  and  whirled  to  fling  it.  But  when  he  saw 
who  the  assassin  was,  he  set  his  teeth  and  face  in 
bloodthirstiest  vengeance  and  began  squeezing  his 

snowball  into  ice.  # 

Goggles’s  opinion  of  the  exquisite  little  upstai 
across  the  street  would  burn  out  a  chimney.  Jack 
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Streaming  up  the  sidewalk,  clear  cut  in  the  moonlight,  first  the  ape,  then  the  specter,  and,  rapidly  gaining  on  all,  the  tramp! 


Squires  was  about  sixteen  and  another  specimen  of 
delayed  growth.  If  ever  there  was  a  snippy  smai’t 
alec  and  masher  that  made  a  boy’s  red  corpuscles 
foam,  there — hooting  horselaughs — he  stood  in  blue 
velours  hat,  starchy  green  overcoat,  and  highly 
creased  brown  legs.  How  any  girl  could  see  any¬ 
thing  in  that  copper-haired,  stub-nosed,  freckle-faced 
dude  no  boy  could  understand.  Yet  just  let  him 
show  up,  and  the  fool  girls  would  flock  about  him, 
and  giggle  at  everything  he  said,  and  hang  on  his 
ugly  green  glances,  and  feast  their  eyes  on  the 
crooked  mouth  as  if  they  were  dying  for  a  kiss. 

“Well,  you  needn’t  get  peeved  about  it,”  chortled 
the  assassin.  “Poor  little  Goggy!”  And  he  drove 
another  incurve. 

At.  this  Goggles  coiled  backward  into  a  catapult 
and  discharged  his  missile  with  exterminating 
energy.  But  it  missed,  to  the  enemy’s  whooping  de¬ 
light.  And  thenceforward  the  duel  raged  furiously, 
the  assassin  deriding  and  walking  backward  down 
the  street  until  out  of  range. 

SHORN  of  breath,  Goggles  watched  him  to  the 
corner.  There  he  saw  him  tip  his  hat  and 
jauntily  await  some  one.  In  a  moment  two  girls, 
one  tall  with  a  lot  of  tawny  hair  hanging  down  her 
back  and  the  other  carrying  a  suit  case,  appeared 
and  stopped  before  Mr.  Squires;  and  Goggles’s  rawly 
disgusted  ears  could  hear  their  merry  chatter  and 
the  brazen  jangle  of  the  assassin’s  voice.  The  girls 
had  evidently  just  alighted  from  an  uptown  car. 
Goggles  had  known  the  shorter  all  his  life.  She 
lived  a  short  way  above  him  in  a  large  colonial  house. 

At  last  the  dude  finally  tore  himself  away,  and  the 
girls,  flushed  and  delighted  with  the  meeting,  were 
giggling  their  way  right  up  Goggles’s  side  of  the 
street.  He  pretended  he  didn’t  see  them.  His  bash¬ 
fulness  was  welling  up.  His  eyes  were  watering. 
He  could  face  the  artillei-y  no  longer.  He  suddenly 
began  feeling  his  pockets  as  if  hunting  something 
instantly  needed  in  his  work — another  shovel,  per¬ 
haps.  And  then  he  dropped  the  first  shovel  and 
sprang  up  the  terrace  steps. 

“Oh,  Herbert!”  called  the  neighbor  girl.  “Wait  a 
minute.  I  want  you.” 

Even  his  bashfulness  couldn’t  feign  not  to  have 
heard  her.  He  gave  a  start  of  badly  overdone  sur¬ 
prise  at  discovering  anybody  within  a  mile  of  him 
and  braced  himself  for  execution.  He  knew  what  he 
must  suffer — the  pains  of  death — an  introduction  to 
a  new  girl.  And  as  he  descended  the  steps  Gloria,  the 
girl  he  knew  so  well — much  taller  and  a  year  older 
than  he  and  looking  years  and  years  older  in  her  fur- 
trimmed  hat  and  fox  pelts — Gloria  and  her  brown 
eyes  executed  him  promptly  with  one  swift  blow. 

“Mister  Sanderson” — it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
over  been  socially  decorated  with  “mister,”  and 
therein  lay  the  swiftness  of  her  stroke — “this  is  my 


friend,  Miss  Eckles — Thelma.”  And  then  the  two  girls 
calmly  stood  there  and  watched  him  writhe.  Thelma 
wasn’t  a  day  older  than  Goggles,  but  she  had  the 
physical  development  of  eighteen,  and  her  large  blue 
eyes  were  already  playing  hob  with  those  thousand 
strings.  “Thelma  is  the  friend  you’ve  heard  me 
talk  about  so  much  from  Pittsburgh,”  smiled  Gloria. 
“She’s  come  up  for  my  party  Valentine  n'ight.  You’ll 
come,  won’t  you?  Now,  mind,  if  you  don’t,  I’ll  be 
honest-to-goodness  mad.  Now,  promise.” 

“A-all  right,”  stammered  Goggles. 

“And,  Herb!  It’s  a  masquerade.  Have  your 
mother  get  you  up  as  outlandish  as  possible.  We’re 
going  to  have  all  kinds  of  stunts  and  fun.  Sixty 
invitations  out.” 

“Uh  course  —  course  —  I  suppose  Squiresy’ll  —  ’ll 
come?”  Goggles  tried  to  manage  his  voice  as  if  he 
were  talking  about  the  weather. 

“Weren’t  we  lucky?  We  just  met  him  down  at 
the  corner.  I  was  so  glad  Thelma  could  be  intro¬ 
duced  before  the  night.  Of  course  he’ll  come!” 

“Oh,”  gushed  Miss  Thelma  with  an  ecstatic  ripple 
flowing  up  and  down  her  tall  form,  “isn’t  he  just — 
won-derful?” 

There  followed  a  moment  of  deplorably  crude  si¬ 
lence.  Even  the  bedazzled  Thelma  saw  that  something 
had  gone  wrong  with  Goggles’s  face.  Something 
had.  She  wondered  what  it  could  be. 

“Boo-oo-oo!”  shivered  Gloria  gayly.  “If  we  don’t 
get  home,  Thelma,  I’ll  freeze.  Now,  mind,  Herb,  I’ll 
count  on  you.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  come — sui’e.”  He  spoke  up  with 
an  aggressive  grit  that  was  so  convincing  it  almost 
startled  them. 

Both  girls  nodded  a  good-by  and  smiled  brightly 
at  him.  He  twisted  his  cap  awkwardly  off  and  on, 
and  then,  picking  up  his  shovel,  watched  them  go  up 
the  street  and  into  Gloria’s  yard.  Not  until  he  had 
caught  the  winter-sharpened  profile  of  Gloria  and 
the  suit  case  did  he  remember  he  should  have  carried 
her  luggage  for  her.  He  gave  a  start  under  the  net¬ 
tling  impulse  to  hail  her  and  apologize.  But  it  was 
too  late,  and  he  resumed  his  labors,  working  slowly, 
shoveling  more  thought  than  snow. 

“Oh,  isn’t  he  just — won-derful!”  Goggles  swung 
his  shovel  on  high  and  struck  the  terrace  with  all  his 
might.  This  settled  it!  He  had  been  bashful  for 
the  last  time.  And  he  would  not  only  go  to  that  party 
but  he  would  sail  in  and  be  the  life  of  i,t. 

THE  night  of  the  party  came,  and  when  Goggles 
timidly  rang  the  bell  the  maid  admitted  a  tramp 
and  a  sensation.  His  disguise  embodied  his  own 
ideal  of  a  tramp  and  his  mother’s  horror  of  one.  He 
wore  a  black  frock  coat  that  was  an  antiquity  of  the 
classic  era  when  his  six-foot  father  was  courting  his 
mother.  It  had  been  soiled  in  bright  designs  and 
abraded  with  a  fork  into  rags.  It  all  but  buried  him 


“It’s 


out  of  sight.  Its  voluminous  skirts  flour¬ 
ished  almost  to  the  floor  and  dripped 
with  torn  linings.  His  trousers  held 
every  breath.  They  were  fastened  up 
under  his  armpits,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  a  pair  of  No.  10  hobnails  and  the 
floor  they  would  have  extended  into  the 
cellar.  His  false  face  was  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  a  diseased  nightmare;  and 
the  battered  stiff  hat,  instead  of  cap¬ 
ping  the  climax,  partially  swallowed  it. 

He  was  one  of  the  late  arrivals.  It 
had  taken  him  ten  minutes  to  amass 
enough  courage  to  press  the  bell,  and 
the  instant  he  stumbled  into  the  warm 
elegance  of  the  great  reception  hall 
and  perceived  it  and  the  opening 
rooms  thronging  with  superb  freaks 
and  noisy  with  merriment,  he  suffered 
a  stroke  of  bashfulness  that  paralyzed 
him.  Near-by  guests  swooped  down 
to  try  their  skill  at  guessing  who  he 
was,  and  not  one  suspected  that  the 
gluttonous  derelict  with  the  fixed 
smirk  was  a  dumb  wooden  object  of 
pity.  He  had  lost  all  track  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  hidden  and  no  one 
knew  who  he  was.  “Oh,  just  look  at 
that  poor  fizzle  of  a  Herbert  Sander¬ 
son!”  he  imagined  everyone  whisper¬ 
ing.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  maid, 
and  a  brownie  and  a  long-tailed  gorilla 
doubled  up  with  laughter  between  him 
and  the  door,  he  would  have  made  a 
dash  for  the  street. 

“Ah,  I  know  who  ’tis,”  exultantly 
cried  some  girl.  “It’s  Jack  Squires J” 
“I  am  not!"  burst  indignantly  from 
the  tramp.  The  croupy  whoop  of  his 
changing  voice  betrayed  him  to  all. 
Goggy  Sanderson,”  shouted  the  gorilla, 


prancing  around  on  all  fours  in  front  of  the  tramp. 
“I  saw  his  bows  behind  his  ears  too!” 

That  gorilla  was  Jack  Squires.  Intuition,  the 
small  size  of  the  beast,  something  in  the  voice,  the 
“freshness”  displayed,  convinced  Goggles.  With  all 
his  retiring  disposition  and  modesty,  Goggles  was 
highly  temperamental.  He  lost  his  temper  easily, 
especially  when  tormented  by  self-consciousness. 
The  sight  of  that  capering  jackanapes  made  the 
inside  of  his  head  boil.  “Oh,  isn’t  he  just — won- 
derful!”  boiled  up  like  a  red  froth  and  he  kicked  at 
the  simian,  in  the  very  confusion  of  his  embarrass¬ 
ment  kicked  hard,  a  long  swinging  reach  of  leg. 
He  had  forgotten  that  he  was  wearing  No.  10  boots 
on  a  No.  6  foot.  But  the  boot  didn’t,  and  it  flew  off. 

Everybody  screamed  or  hooted  with  delight — 
everyone  but  the  ape  whose  head  stopped  the  brogan. 
He  barked  out  in  a  yelp  of  angry  surprise,  pain, 
and  injured  innocence,  whirled,  massaging  his  head, 
and  rushed  up  to  Goggles. 

“Say,  have  y’got  no  sense?”  he  demanded. 

Goggles  was  horrified  at  the  kick’s  fiasco.  He  was 
speechless. 

“Fine  idea  of  fun  you  got,”  jabbered  the  ape,  “tak¬ 
ing  off  your  shoe  and  heaving  it  at  a  fella’s  head. 
It  was  worse’n  a  brick.  They’re  number  fifties.” 

“I  didn’t  throw  it,”  faltered  Goggles.  “It  was  an 
accident.  I  just  kicked  out,  and  it  flew  off  ’fore 
I  knew  it.” 

“Yah-h-h!  ’Fore  you  knew  it!  What  did  you 
kick  for,  anyway?  What  I  done  to  you?  Uh?” 

A  WITCH  in  a  tall  black  hat  rushed  up.  “Ah, 
now,  Jack,”  she  interposed  soothingly,  “Goggy 
didn’t  know  the  shoe  would  come  off,  and  he  did 
it  all  in  fun.  The  idea!  Don’t  spoil  things  by  get¬ 
ting  peeved.  Don’t  spoil  things — please!”  She  was 
Gloria. 

“  ’Course  I  didn’t  know  it  would  come  off,”  stam¬ 
mered  Goggles.  “Y’thought  it  was  great  fun, 
though,  the  other  morning  when  you  soaked  me  with 
that  ice  ball,  didn’t  you?  Uh?” 

“Oh,”  sneered  the  gorilla  with  an  extravagant 
drawl,  “so  that’s  why  you  kicked,  uh?  All  right, 
Mister  Goggy,  if  that’s  the  way  you  want  to  play  it, 
let  ’er  go  at  that,  then.  I’m  willing.” 

The  ape  swaggered  away,  and  the  feud  was  past 
all  recall.  Goggles  crept  away  into  a  lone  corner  of 
the  front  room,  where  he  sat  on  a  gilt  stool  and 
watched  the  merrymakers,  many  of  whom  were  one- 
stepping  to  the  music  of  a  phonograph.  To  shine 
before  Thelma  and  extinguish  Squiresy  had  been 
the  wild  ambition  that  dragged  him  here.  And  now 
he  couldn’t  even  identify  her.  So  many  tall  giris 
were  there.  But  after  a  time  he  began  to  fry  in  the 
fact  that  th£  ape  was  eternally  dancing  with  a  tall, 
sheeted  specter.  Jealousy  ( Continued  on  pcac  21.) 
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February  28.  1920 

A  WORM  TURNS 

A  Washington  correspondent  who  says  he  is 
“growing  sort  of  weary”  of  having  publicity 
agents  try  to  do  his  work  for  him  sends  Collier  s 
some  of  the  grist  that  comes  daily  to  his  mill 


By  ASH  M  U  N  BROWN 


CONSIDER  the  Washington  correspondent.  It 
is  possible  for  him  to  toil  not  and  to  avoid 
spinning,  and  yet  to  be  arrayed  in  spats 
tortoise-shell  spectacles,  and  fine  raiment  Not 
that  the  Washington  correspondent  does  avoid  toi  , 
nor  does  he  array  himself  in  the  beautiful  manner 
suggested.  But  he  could,  and  still  make  an  appear 
a  nee  in  his  dispatches  of  being  well  informed  and 

hard-working,  for  he  has  a  tremendous  volunteer  staff. 

A  generous  Government  sees  to  it  that  the  dull 
routine  of  departmental  news  is  taken  frorn  his 
hands.  The  struggling  little  peoples  of  the  woild 
prepare  for  him  daily  human-interest  stories.  Piesi- 
dential  candidates  furnish  sheaves  of  ready- prepared 
dispatches,  needing  only  his  signature  before  filing 
at  the  telegraph  office.  Everybody  in  Washington, 
seemingly,  wants  to  do  the  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent’s  work  for  him.  .  _  .  ,, 

The  correspondent  reaches  his  office  m  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  find  his  desk  piled  high  with  envelopes,  most 
of  them  bearing  official  franks,  containing  news, 
comment,  and  opinion  on  the  great  public  questions 
of  the  day,  all  carefully  prepared  as  by  skilled  news¬ 
paper  writers;  and  throughout  the  day,  on  each  re¬ 
turn  to  the  office,  he  finds  that  the  busy  and  over¬ 
loaded  postman  or  the  special  messenger  has  been 
there  with  more  of  the  same. 


Chaff  and  Wheat 


DOES  the  national  committee  of  a  great  political 
party  meet  in  the  capital  city,  the  correspond¬ 
ent  has  but  to  sit  tight  and  not  bother;  pres¬ 
ently  a  messenger  will  bring  to  him  a  complete  run¬ 
ning  story  of  the  event,  with  leads,  adds,  and  all  the 
other  essential  adornment. 

Do  the  Pan-American  financiers  assemble  in  Wash¬ 
ington  silk-hatted  and  serious?  The  publicity  or¬ 
ganization,  nicely  officed  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
will  furnish  everything  it  considers  important. 

The  bituminous  coal  operators,  the  Bolshevists  m 
our  midst,  the  anti-Bolshevists,  the  president  makers, 
the  conservationists,  the  water-power  boosters,  ant. 
all  the  legion  of  great  and  small  persons  who  have 
axes  to  grind,  lavish  their  money  in  doing  the  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent’s  work  well. 

The  Friends  of  Ukraine,  the  Jugoslavs,  and  the 
Czechoslovaks  furnish  unbiased  news  of  these  infant 
nations.  The  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  through 
their  National  Bureau  of  Information,  deluge  the 
correspondents  with  news  letters,  statements,  argu¬ 
ments,  and  fighting  anti-British  material.  _ 

The  National  Association  for  the  Protection  ol 
American  Rights  in  Mexico  produces  very  readable 
matter  almost  daily,  even  going  so  far  as  to  furnish 
reports  of  congressional  committee  hearings.  As  an 
offset,  Carranza’s  own  publicity  organization  sends 
the  “Mexican  Review”  (printed  in  Spanish  and  Eng¬ 
lish)  regularly,  and  special  news  sheets  and  bulletins 
frequently. 

Free  Korea  and  the  Friends  of  Independence  lor  the 
Philippines,  the  downtrodden  Lithuanians  and  bleed¬ 
ing  Armenia,  race  with  the  American  Fair  Trade 
League  to  get  their  copy  in  first. 

With  all  this  aid,  what  need  has  the  correspondent 
for  work  save  to  look  in  on  Congress,  which  has  not 
yet  organized  a  publicity  department,  now  and  again  . 
A  paste  pot,  a  pair  of  shears,  and  a  ouija  board  need 
be  his  only  equipment. 

But  does  the  Washington  correspondent  content 
himself  with  letting  others  do  his  work?  Truth  com¬ 
pels  the  assertion  that  he  does  not.  Blindly,  ungrate¬ 
fully,  he  mostly  rejects  the  voluntary  offerings.  The 
labors  of  his  unsought  staff  have  become  a  burden 
to  him.  Forever  he  is  asking  himself  the  question . 
“Am  I  falling  for  any  of  this  propaganda?”  and  al¬ 
ways  the  answer  is  not  quite  satisfying.  He  grows 
suspicious  of  everyone  and  every  movement;  propa¬ 
ganda-ridden,  he  revolts  against  the  task  of  read¬ 
ing  the  tremendous  pile  that  is  thrust  upon  him 
day  by  day.  He  may  not  safely  reject  it  all,  and 
yet,  unless  he  carefully  examines  each  scrap,  he  may 
miss  an  item  of  real  importance. 


It  is  almost  axiomatic 
that  an  official  press 
agency  is  in  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  things  an  official 
censorship.  That  is,  when 
a  government  department 
establishes  within  itself  a 
news  bureau,  on  the  plea 
of  making  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  correspondents  all 
the  news  originating  with¬ 
in  that  department,  it 
thei-eby — as  demonstrated 
by  experience  —  closes 
other  channels  of  infor¬ 
mation  within  the  depart¬ 
ment.  The  news  bureau, 
or  the  superior  authority 
above  it,  has  then  the  de¬ 
termination  of  what  shall 
and  what  shall  not  be 
made  public  regarding 
the  department’s  activi¬ 
ties.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
presumed  that  the  news 
bureau  would  make  public 
anything  that  would  re¬ 
flect  on  the  department  or 
its  head.  Herein  the  cen¬ 
sorship,  in  fact. 

Accordingly  the  labors 
of  the  conscientious  Wash¬ 
ington  cori’espondent  have 
been  increased  rather  than 
lightened  by  the  remark¬ 
able  expansion  of  the 
press-agent  system.  He 
must  fight  his  way  against 
the  deluge;  he  must  pene¬ 
trate  the  barrier  of  official 
censorship  if  he  would  tell 
the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth;  he  must  fasten  up¬ 
on  that  which  is  of  news 
value  in  an  official  state¬ 
ment,  and  use  his  wits  to 
find  out  whether  essential 
facts  were  suppressed. 

The  Remedy? 

THIS  is  what  the  great 
majority  of  his  tribe  is 
doing.  Occasionally  one 
surrenders,  gives  up  the 
fight,  but  it  is  not  a  com¬ 
promise;  rather  a  frank 
going  over  to  the  ranks  of 
the  publicity  agents  them¬ 
selves.  Every  Washington 
correspondent  worth  his 
salt  is  obliged  periodically 
to  make  a  decision  whether 
to  remain  in  his  chosen 
calling  or  to  accept  a 
larger  salary  from  some 
corporation,  some  “move¬ 
ment,”  some  branch  of  the 
Government,  there  to  use 
his  knowledge  and  his  skill 
in  furthering  propaganda. 

Intrinsically  there  is 
nothing  dishonorable  in 
such  a  surrender — if  sur 
render  be  the  right  word 
— but  the  condition  is  not 
wholesome  nor  does  it 
make  for  fearless  truth¬ 
telling. 

The  remedy  for  this  con¬ 
dition?  Where  can  it  He 
but  with  the  newspapers 
and  with  the  newspaper 
men  themselves? 
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These  are  a  few  papers  from  Ashmun  brown’s  mail  in  W  ashington.  As 
correspondent  for  certain  Western  newspapers,  the  old  idea  of  his  work 
was  that  he  would  interview  people  of  importance,  follow  Congress,  at¬ 
tend  meetings,  and  then  report  facts  as  he  saw  them.  But  things  seem 
to  be  different  now.  This  picture  gives  you  a  faint  idea  of  the  mass 
of  predigested  “news”  that  all  correspondents  receive  nowadays. 
Some  day  we  may  attempt  to  show  the  average  editors  daily  mail 
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Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 

THE  PATH  OF  GOLD 

By  WILLIAM  A  L  M  O  N  WOLFF 


LLUSTRA  TED 


B  Y 


B  . 


FALLS 


I  HE  Story  Stephen  Thayer,  brought  up  to  the  expectation  of  wealth,  finds  himself 
dependent  upon  Martin  Flood,  his  father’s  friend.  He  fails  in  his  work;  Flood  fHst  dil 

ThaZrZ'd  /  him  a  cha,lce  as  director  of  the  Haitian  Railways.  Iv  Haiti 

hay ei  finds,  to  his  disillusionment,  a  bankrupt  railway  and  a  country  in  chaos.  He  meets 

iZl' S™  T™ T  “  ■a‘eauly- fhU,neier ■  °nd  0n  hh  **  ^pectu.nfripT 

Geneial  Ferrand,  victorious  Haitian  revolutionist,  who  orders  his  execution. 


mtm 


Ferrand  scowled.  “You  shall  be  paid,  m’sieu,”  he 
said.  “Prepare  the  train !” 

“I  said  in  advance,  you  know,”  said  Thayer.  “It's 
not  that  I  don’t  trust  you,  but  we  have  heavy  ex¬ 
penses  and  need  the  cash — ” 

‘Captain  Michaud  will  give  you  an  order  upon  the 
treasury — ” 

'  awfully  sorry,  mon  general.  But  I  must  have 
cash — gold.  ,  Then  the  train  will  be  made  ready  at 
once — and  I’ll  give  you  special  decorations  free.” 

“You  go  too  far!”  said  Ferrand. 

Thayer  bowed.  “Then  you  won’t  want  the  train?” 

“Give  him  the  money!”  said  Ferrand,  and  turned 
away.  He  was  the  victim  of  a  deep  chagrin.  He  had 
overreached  himself,  and  he  knew  his  own  people 
well  enough  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  this  defeat. 

“You’ve  beaten  him  this  time — but  the  Lord  help 
you  if  he  ever  gets  a  chance  to  get  even  with  you!” 
said  Brainerd.  “He’ll  keep  after  you  till  he  gets 
you.”  He  shivered  a  little.  “These  people— they’re 
bad  actors,  Thayer.  They  look  pretty  civilized,  but 
hey’re  savages,  one  layer  down.” 

I  don  t  doubt  it,  said  Thayer.  “Ever  been  be¬ 
tween  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea,  though, 
Brainerd?  That’s  the  eligible  position  I’m  occupy¬ 
ing  just  now.  You're  going  home— with  a  job  in 
sight  and  everything  sweet.  If  I  don’t  make  good 
down  here,  there’s  nothing  ahead  of  me  at  home. 
If  L  can’t  make  this  railway  sit  up  and  beg, 
I’d  just  as  soon  have  Ferrand  get  me  as  not.' 
So  that’s  that.” 

Brainerd  whistled. 

“You’ve  got  grounds  for  an 
appeal  under  that  bit  in  the 
Constitution  about 
r  <  \  cruel  and  unusual 


Sheer  instinct  made  Thayer 
leap  to  the  center  of  the 
road,  and  as  he  moved 
Michaud  s  pistol  spat  fire 


VI— Continued 


FERRAND  started  back.  “Bete!”  he  snapped. 

Some  one  laughed — one  of  his  staff.  Thayer 
always  swore,  later,  that  it  was  Michaud. 
Ferrand  was  furious;  he  had  the  good  sense, 
however,  to  see  that  to  lose  his  temper  would  only 
make  him  ridiculous,  and  that  that  was  the  one  thing 
he  could  not  afford.  He  was  nearer,  for  a  moment, 
to  carrying  out  his  threat  than  he  had  ever  been. 
Thayer  had,  for  reasons  of  his  own.  taken  the  chance 
that  rage  would  master  the  dictator. 

“You  mock  yourself  of  me!”  said  Ferrand. 
“Nonsense!”  said  Thayer,  easily.  “I  asked  for  a 
match,  mon  general.  Have  you  one?” 

“Release  them!”  said  Ferrand.  “Bah!”  He  abol¬ 
ished  the  firing  squad  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  “I 
am  not  afraid  of  your  threats,  m’sieu.  But  1  do  not 
choose  to  inaugurate  my  rule  with  a  dispute  with 
your  bully  of  a  country.  Colonel  Lejeune!” 

Thayer  watched  them  as  they  talked.  Ferrand  was 
vehement;  Lejeune  shook  his  head  repeatedly. 

“He’s  quite  right,  you  know,  mon  general,”  said 
Thayer,  vastly  amused.  “Those  engines  won’t  run 
unless  I  want  them  to  run.  It’s  the  thousand  dol¬ 
lars — gold — or  no  special  train.  And  you  really  need 
a  special  train — you  know  you  do.  It  will  lend  an  air 
of  verisimilitude  to  the  otherwise  bald  and  uncon¬ 
vincing  narrative  of  your  victory — but  you’ve  never 
seen  ‘The  Mikado,’  have  you?  You  must — you  really 
must.  It’s  quite  old — Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  you  know. 
But  it’s  really  ever  so  much  more  amusing  than  the 
sort  of  show  you  see  on  Broadway  nowadays.” 


punishments,”  he  said.  “Well — about  all  I  can  do 
is  wish  you  good  luck.  Want  me  to  run  that  train 
into  Port  au  Prince?  Or  would  you  rather  have  me 
stay  here?  You’re  staying,  I  suppose?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Thayer.  “I  want  to  dope  out 
just  what  we  need  most  and  first.” 

“That’s  easy,”  said  Brainerd,  with  a  mirthless 
laugh.  “You’ll  find  my  last  report  to  Hyatt  on  my 
desk — your  desk — in  the  shack.  It’s  all  there.” 

“All  right.  Go  ahead.  I’ll  come  after  you  to¬ 
night  or  in  the  morning,  and  we’ll  get  busy  in  Port 
au  Prince.” 

So,  an  hour- later,  Thayer  waved  cheerful  fare¬ 
wells  to  General  Ferrand’s  special  train.  The  blue 
and  red  of  the  Haitian  colors  adorned  each  car;  on 
the  side  of  that  in  which  Ferrand  himself  rode  was 
an  improvised  banner  on  which  Thayer  himself  had 
painted: 

“Jean  Christophe  Ferrand,  President  d’Haiti,  1915. 
Vive  la  Republique!” 

'  VII 

IN  New  York  Martin  Flood  surprised  Hyatt,  the 
imperturbable,  for  the  first  time  in  three  years. 
A  week  after  Thayer’s  departure  he  asked  whether 
the  Colon  had  reached  Port  au  Prince;  told  that  she 
had,  he  frowned,  first,  and  then  smiled,  grimly. 

“No  cable  from  Thayer  yet?”  he  asked.  “You’re 
sure  the  purser  had  my  letter?” 

“Sure,”  said  Hyatt. 


“Hm!  Well,  let  me  know  if  anything  comes — 
no  matter  what  it  is.” 

Martin  Flood,  pausing  to  think  about  Stephen 
Thayer,  felt  no  remorse  for  the  way  he  had  treated 
his  friend’s  son.  Remorse  and  regrets  struck  him 
as  vain  things;  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  habit  most 
men  he  knew  had  of  indulging  in  them  accounted 
for  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  outdistance  them 
in  the  struggle  for  success.  But,  though  he  felt  no 
remorse,  he  was  a  little  puzzled.  Thayer  was  not 
reacting  exactly  as  Martin  Flood  had  believed  he 
would.  And  it  annoyed  Flood  to  face  the  unexpected 
in  these  days;  he  had  felt,  for  a  long  time,  that  he 
had  solved  the  problem  of  how  the  unexpected  situa¬ 
tion  should  be  met  by  expecting  everything. 

In  this  case  he  had  looked  for  one  of  two  things 
from  Thayer.  An  indignant  cable,  announcing  his 
resignation  and  immediate  return,  was  one;  a  cable 
of  confession  and  promise  to  reform  was  the  other. 
Complete  silence  was  both  puzzling  and  baffling. 
Flood  was  in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  a  man 
who  has  announced  that  he  has  taken  his  final  posi¬ 
tion,  said  his  last  word,  when  he  remembers  some 
particularly  effective  thing  he  should  have  said. 

Flood,  however,  was  a  little  more  afraid  of  seem¬ 
ing  to  recant,  to  go  back  on  his  word,  than  of  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  world.  And  so  he  waited.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  it  would  have  been  easy  enough  for  him  to 
dismiss  Stephen  Thayer  and  the  Republic  of  Haiti 
from  his  mind  for  any  length  of  time.  He  had  as 
long  a  working  day  as  any  man  in  America,  and 
he  wasted  none  of  the  hours  he  devoted  to  business — 
and  a  surprisingly  small  percentage  of  the  minutes. 

Now,  however,  he  was  reminded  of  Thayer  at  every 
turn.  Haiti  was  quiet  enough,  but  the  pot  was  boil¬ 
ing  in  the  neighboring  republic  of  Santo  Domingo — 
which  differed  from  Haiti  in  that  the  patois  was 
Spanish  instead  of  French.  Marines  had  practically 
taken  possession  of  the  country;  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  were  being  made;  the  United  States,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Bryan’s  aversion  to  dollar  diplomacy,  meant 
to  stabilize  Dominican  finances  and  see  to  it  that 
its  debts  were  paid. 

M  CALMETTE  of  Paris,  visiting  America  in 
•  connection  with  the  financing  of  munitions 
contracts,  called  upon  Flood.  He  represented 
French  holders  of  Haitian  bonds.  It  was  true,  he 
said,  that  Frenchmen  had  other  matters  upon  their 
minds  just  now,  but  money  was  needed.  Did  Mr. 

P  lood  think  that  American  and  French  bondholders, 
uniting,  might  exercise  pressure  upon  the  State  De¬ 
partment?  Mr.  Flood,  whose  opinion  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  was  low,  did  not;  he  felt  that  nothing  could 
be  done. 

“But  matters  will  not  continue  indefinitely  in  their 
piesent  state,”  said  M.  Calmette.  “A  revolution  will 
go  too  far — something  will  happen — there  will  be 
intervention.  And  then — we  should  be  ready  to  step 
in  and  protect  our  interests.  I  have  heard  that  a 
young  man  in  whom  you  repose  especial  confidence 
is  now  in  Haiti — M.  Thayer — ” 

Flood  stared;  nearly  gave  himself  away;  caught  the 
words  that  would  have  damned  Thayer  just  in  time. 

“I  feel  that  he  is  wasting  his  time,”  he  said.  And 
that  was  true  enough !  It  was  a  statement  a  diplo¬ 
mat  of  the  old  school  might  have  envied. 

“I  hope  not,”  said  the  Frenchman.  “That  is  an 
unhappy  country,  m’sieu,  but  one  of  great  possibili¬ 
ties.  In  Paris  we  are  disposed  to  feel  that  the  time 
may  be  at  hand  for  their  realization.” 

There  were  stirrings  of  interest  in  Haiti  in  Wall 
Street,  too.  Men  Flood  met  asked  casual  questions; 
two  or  three  of  them  had  heard  that  Thayer  had 
been  sent  down.  They  wanted  to  know  about  him. 
Flood  was  bothered;  he  had  that  vague  feeling  of 
having  made  a  mistake  that  is  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
comfortable  things  in  the  world. 

Then,  at  last,  Thayer’s  silence  was  broken.  Hyatt 
came  in  late  one  morning,  carrying  a  cable  message. 
“Here’s  an  order  from  Thayer  for  some  ma- 
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> Inner v  ”  he  said.  “He’s  cabled  five  hundred  dollars 
ind  wants  sight  drafts  attached  to  the  bills  of  lading 
;o  cover  the  balance.” 

Flood  stared.  “Where  did  he  get  the  money?  he 
isked,  incredulously. 

“There’s  no  indication  as  to  that,”  said  Hyatt. 
‘Here’s  his  message.  There  is  absolutely  no  ex¬ 
planation  or  personal  word  of  any  sort.” 

“Well'”  Flood  read  the  terse,  businesslike  mes¬ 
sage  He  smiled,  reluctantly.  “Looks  as  if  he 
held' some  one  up.  These  things  he’s  ordering— 

supplies — ?”  .  „  -j  tt  4.4. 

“Fve  checked  up  with  Garrison,  said  Hyatt. 

“Garrison  says  they’re  the  sort  of  things  a  dying 
railroad  would  probably  need  most.  We’ll  send  them, 

I  suppose?” 

“Naturally!”  snapped  Flood.  “He’s  entitled  to 
them.  But  see  that  the  drafts  are  attached — so  that 
he  can’t  get  them  unless  he  pays  for  them.”  He 
smiled  again.  “By  Jove,  Hyatt— we  may  have  made 
a  mistake  about  that  youngster,  eh?” 

“You  may  have,”  said  Hyatt,  making  the  correc¬ 
tion  as  to  pronouns  without  emphasis.  “I  think  the 
trouble  with  the  boy  was  that  he  never  knew  why 
he  was  doing  things.  He’s  the  type  who  has  to 
understand  motives  and  purposes  before  he  can  take 
a  real  and  intelligent  interest.” 

“Well,  he  knows  all  anyone  does  about  things  down 
there,”  said  Flood.  “All  right— rush  those  things 
along.  H’m— take  care  of  any  premium  that’s  re¬ 
quired  for  quick  deliveries.  I  want  them  to  get  off 
on  the  first  boat.” 

“I’ll  see  to  it,”  said  Hyatt,  and  smiled,  himself, 
discreetly. 

TWO  days  later  Flood  changed  certain  plans 
rather  abruptly.  He  went  to  Washington  him¬ 
self  instead  of  letting  another  man  attend  to 
his  business  there.  And  he  found  the  time  to  diop 
into  the  State  Department  and  talk  for  half  an  hour 
with  one  of  those  obscure  officials  who  survive  all 
changes  in  party  administrations;  and  influence,  by 
virtue  of  their  painfully  acquired  special  knowledge, 
the  decisions  of  the  men  who  stand  before  the  public. 

“Anything  may  happen  there  at  any  time,”  Garri¬ 
son  told  him  when  Flood  asked  about  Haiti.  “There’s 
been  another  revolution — that’s  quite  normal.  Fei- 
rand  is  in  control  now;  Petion  is  on  his  way  to  Paris. 
Pretty  soon  some  new  man  will  get  disgruntled,  start 
a  revolution  in  the  north,  and  work  his  way  down 
toward  the  capital.  We’re  watchful  always.  But 
we  have  no  more  reason  to  anticipate  any  special 
trouble  there  now  than  we’ve  had  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Haiti  is  like  an  old  stump  of  a  tooth.  Y  our 
dentist  will  tell  you  it’s  a  trap.  But  you’ll  go  along, 
probably,  until  an  ulcer  gets  to  work  and  makes  you 
sit  up  and  take  notice.” 

“You’re  not  interested  in  protecting  American  In¬ 
vestors?” 

“The  Administration  takes  the  position  that  such 
investments  were  speculative.  American  capital  goes 
into  a  country  like  Haiti  in  the  hope  of  getting  very 
high  returns.  The  Administration  feels  that  losses 
have  to  be  set  off  against  the  big  profits  that  are 
often  earned  in  such  investment  fields.  As  to  what 
I  think,  personally— well,  I’m  not  an  individual.  I  m 
an  official.” 

“Exactly!”  said  Flood.  “Thanks.  Reduced  to 
plain  English,  you  tell  me,  in  effect,  that  there’s 
a  hen  on  and  the  eggs  may  hatch  out  any  time?  ’ 
“I’m  not  telling  you  anything,  Flood.  I  can’t  stop 
you  if  you  make  inferences.” 

When  he  went  back  to  New  York  Flood  surren¬ 
dered.  He  cabled  to  Thayer,  asking  for  a  full  report. 
The  answer  was  prompt. 

“Using  mails,  owing  need  economy,”  it  ran.  Flood 
grinned  and  scored  the  point  to  Thayer. 

VIII 

WHEN  Thayer  returned  to  Port  au  Prince  Fer- 
rand  slept  in  Petion 's  bed  in  the  palace.  The 
city  prison  was  full  of  a  new  batch  of  political 
prisoners.  Outwardly,  nothing  was  changed;  Haiti 
had  developed  a  fine  indifference  as  to  the  occupant 
of  the  presidential  office.  Life  in  Port  au  Prince 
was  moving  on  as  sluggishly  as  it  had  done  before. 
More  soldiers  were  drilled  every  day  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars;  Ferrand,  a  soldier  by  instinct,  meant  to 
have  an  army  upon  which  he 
could  rely. 

With  Brainerd,  Thayer  went 
over  the  lists  that  had  been 
prepared.  He  spent  three  ex¬ 
hausting  days,  too,  in  trying 
to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the 
books.  In  this  woi'k  he  had  help 
from  the  bank.  He  was  not 


an  accountant;  the  technicalities  of  bookkeeping  were 
profound  mysteries  to  him.  But  certain  things  wtn 
so  clear  that  he  couldn’t  fail  to  see  them.  No  attempt 
had  been  made,  seemingly,  to  hold  the  Haitian  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  its  agreement  to  pay  in  cash  for  all  serv¬ 
ices  it  demanded  of  the  railway.  Troops  and  offi¬ 
cials  had  been  carried;  freight  had  been  forwarded; 
Brainerd  had  only  uncollected  bills  and  valueless 
entries  in  the  books  in  return. 

“We  might  as  well  write  off  all  those  items,”  said 
Thayer.  “I  think  I  can  make  them  pay  hereafter 
anyway,  if  they  don’t,  they’ll  get  no  service.  But 
I  can’t  collect  these  back  debts.  Here’s  something 
I  don’t  understand.  What’s  become  of  the  revenue 
from  the  sugar  shipments  in  the  last  year?” 

“Rodman  controls  practically  all  that  freight,’  said 
Brainerd.  “I’ve  been  meaning  to  look  into  that.” 

That  had  been  Brainerd’s  answer  to  nearly  every 
question  arising  from  the  confusion  of  the  railway  s 
affairs.  Thayer,  meeting  Brainerd’s  honest,  igno¬ 
rant  eyes,  was  swept  by  gusts  of  anger  that  made 
it  easy  for  him  to  understand  the  rage  into  which 
he  had  driven  Martin  Flood.  Why,  the  man  wasn’t 
competent!  And  he,  Stephen  Thayer,  was.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  knew  the  tolerant  contempt 
which  the  'efficient  man 
feels  for  the  inefficient 
one. 

He  gave  up  trying  to 
work  things  out  with 
Brainerd’s  help, finally; 
agreed,  enthusiastical¬ 
ly,  to  his  predecessor’s 
suggestion  that  he 
might  as  well  sail  on 
the  Dutch  liner  that 
was  about  to  call. 

“Sure — go  ahead,”  he 
said.  “I  can  get  along 
all  right.” 

“Things  are  in  an 
awful  mess,”x  Brainerd 
admitted  a  little 
shamefaced.  “But  there 
wasn’t  any  particular 
incentive — with  the 
attitude  they  took  in 
New  York.” 

“Of  cours  e,”  said 
Thayer.  He  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  the  man.  He 
hoped  he  wasn’t  judg¬ 
ing  him  harshly;  he 
knew  that  Brainerd 
was  no  worse  than  any 
number  of  other  men, 
in  a  like  position,  would 
have  been.  For  that 
matter,  Brainerd  was  infinitely  better  than  he  him¬ 
self  had  been;  his  record  since  Martin  Flood  had 
first  employed  him,  viewed  in  the  light  that  was 
now  thrown  upon  it,  was  not  pleasant  to  contem¬ 
plate.  But  he  was  going  to  change  all  that  and 
he  knewT  he  could. 

He  saw  Brainerd  off  with  patent  relief.  He 
chuckled  over  Flood's  cablegram;  chuckled  again  as 
he  pictured  Flood  reading  the  concise,  impersonal 
report  he  had  dispatched. 

HE  had  to  move  swiftly.  He  was  sure  Flood 
would  act  literally  upon  his  cabled  orders,  and 
that  the  supplies  he  wanted  would  be  unloaded 
from  the  next  steamer.  That  would  mean  a  payment 
of  more  than  two  thousand  dollars— and  he  had  less 
than  a  thousand,  and  must  use  some  of  that  lor 
wages.  The  revenue  he  could  count  upon  in  the 
next  month  would  leave  no  balance  after  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  operating  expenses,  unless  it  could  be  mate¬ 
rially  increased.  He  faced  that  problem  squarely, 
and  went  back  at  the  books.  , 

There  was  a  discrepancy  he  could  not  understand 
between  the  sugar  carried  from  the  interior  to  the 
big  refinery  owned  by  Rodman  in  Port  au  Piince 
and  the  cash  receipts  of  the  railway.  On  the  surface 
everything  looked  regular.  But  it  was  all  wrong. 
Freight  rates  were  high.  Had  all  this  money  been 
received  there  should  have  been  a  sizable  surplus. 
There  was  none.  He  couldn’t  suspect  Brainerd;  the 
man  was  not  brilliant,  but  he  was,  Thayer  was  con¬ 
vinced,  perfectly  honest.  .  ,  , 

The  explanation  was  so  simple  that,  when  ne 
stumbled  upon  it,  it  was  easy  to  see  how  it  had 
eluded  him  so  long.  He  studied  the  duplicate  freight 
bills.  The  charges  had  been  computed  in  gold,  tie 
struck  the  trail  that  led  him  to  the  truth ;  dismissed 
the  idea  as  absurd;  went  back  to  it  because  noth¬ 
ing  else  explained  the  mystery.  He  sat  up  all  of  one 
night,  checking  figures,  and  reached  a  conclusion  that 


“No,  no.  You  must  waif; 
I  beg  of  you  not  to  go 
yet,  Mr.  Thayer” 


confirmed  his  chance  shot.  The  bills  had  charged 
Rodman  with  certain  sums  in  gold;  he  had  paid  them 
in  Haitian  currency.  The  receipts  he  held  would  be 
marked,  correctly  enough— “Received,  $1,000.  It  was 
customary  to  employ  the  dollar  sign  L or  the  Haitian 
gourde  as  well  as  for  American  gold.  But  the  dix- 
ference  to  the  railway  was  this — that  it  had  received 
exactly  twenty  cents  on  the  dollar! 

Thayer  knew  how  Brainerd  would  defend  him¬ 
self.  He  was  glad  he  didn’t  have  to  listen  to  his 
actual  words.  Brainerd  was  an  engineer,  an  oper¬ 
ating  official,  not  an  accountant.  He  had  left  fig¬ 
ures  to  the  men  paid  to  attend  to  them.  Well,  it 

didn’t  matter!  . 

The  morning  light  was  pouring  through  his  win¬ 
dows  when  Thayer  was  sure  of  his  facts.  He 
slipped  downstairs,  in  pajamas  and  dressing  gown, 
and  took  his  plunge  in  the  swimming  pool  that 
was,  he  had  already  learned,  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  every  house  of  any  size  in  Port  au  Prince. 
The  cold  water,  fresh  from  the  springs  in  the  hills 
behind  the  city,  freshened  him;  prepared  him  foi 
his  attack  on  the  next  phase  of  the  problem. 

He  knew,  now,  how  Rodman  had  cheated  the  rail¬ 
way.  But,  so  far  as  his  immediate  needs  were  con¬ 
cerned,  that  knowledge  was  useless.  He  didn  t  want 
to  know  how  Rodman  came  to  hold  thirty  thousand 
dollars  that  belonged  to  the  railway  unless  he  could 
make  him  disgorge.  And  the  crux  of  the  P™blem 
that  remained  lay  in  proving  what  he  knew.  He  had 
no  doubts  in  his  own  mind,  but  he  knew  that  even 
at  home  he  would  have  difficulty  in  making  out  a 
legal  case  with  the  information  he  possessed. 

HIS  first  impulse  had  been  to  force  a  showdown 
with  Rodman  at  once.  But  his  bath,  cooling 
him,  turned  his  anger  from  a  hot  rage  into  a 
cold  determination  to  prevent  the  man  from  profit¬ 
ing  by  this  particular  rascality. 

On  his  way  to  his  office  Thayer,  still  seeking  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  his  problem,  stopped  in  to  see  Vassall. 

“Look  here,”  he  said.  “I  want  to  ask  some  ques¬ 
tions  I  probably  ought  to  take  to  your  consul  or 
your  minister.  But— I  can’t  do  much  explaining. 
And  I’d  like  to  be  unofficial—” 

Vassall  nodded,  cheerfully. 

“That’ll  be  about  Rodman,”  he  said. 

“Exactly.  Your  people  have  some  rules  about 
trading  with  the  enemy?”  VassaR  nodded.  And 
neutrals  are  blacklisted,  sometimes  . 

“Sometimes,”  Vassall  agreed.  (C  t  d  on  page  36) 
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The  President 

NO  mincing  of  words — the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
in  the  dark  about  their  chief  executive  officer.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  White  House  has  borne  a  strange  likeness  to  that  of  the  inner 
court  circle  of  a  bygone  Petrograd.  At  the  end  of  a  period  of  months 
containing  critical  days  the  disability  of  the  President,  his  own 
spokesmen  declare,  has  gone.  He  himself  has  returned  to  activity 
from  that  mysterious  realm  of  illness,  and  the  considerations  which 
stayed  comment  that  might  have  vexed  him  then  are  dissipated  at 
the  time  of  this  writing.  May  he  be  spared  from  further  suffering ! 

To  everyone  it  has  been  plain  that  the  expressions  emanating 
from  the  White  House  during  this  dark  period  were  not  of  the  time 
and  tune  of  the  man  we  knew.  To  those  who  are  close  to  inner 
circles  in  Washington  there  appeared  a  picture,  strange  indeed  in 
this  Republic — the  picture  of  a  small  group  attempting  to  supply  us 
with  a  fictitious  president.  Their  activities  have  been  overshadowed 
by  the  fact  of  the  President’s  own  personality  stepping  once  more 
out  of  the  semidarkness. 

He  emerges.  Within  seventy-two  hours  the  country  sees  him  dis¬ 
miss  his  Secretary  of  State  and  learns  that  he  has  delivered  an  ulti¬ 
matum  to  the  Allies  upon  a  subject  to  which  the  American  people 
are  still  strangers  and  their  judgment  as  to  our  own  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  far  from  settled.  Hardy  indeed  must  be  the  faith  that  is  not 
now  shaken  by  the  doubts  and  fears  raised  by  a  review  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  later  career. 

Whether  one  has  agreed  with  the  President  or  has  looked  upon 
his  effect  on  the  world  as  disturbing  and  as  adulterating  the  sense 
of  practical  obligations  of  mankind  by  preaching  the  rights  of  man¬ 
kind,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  maintain  that  his  later  course  has  not 
been  marked  by  failures.  These  failures  are  so  apparent  that  they 
are  shafts  of  stone  to  guide  the  future  historian.  The  judgment  of 
the  world  has  condemned  his  belated  realization  of  the  moral  issues 
of  the  war,  his  attempts  in  the  early  months  of  1917  to  act  as  nego¬ 
tiator  of  a  peace  proposed  by  Germany  his  failure  to  insist  that 
our  full  force  be  thrown  into  the  field  until  the  panic  of  the  German 
advance  in  1918,  his  partisan  appeal  for  political  ends  for  which  he 
was  rebuked  in  the  congressional  elections  of  that  year,  his  unpre¬ 
paredness,  in  temperament  and  knowledge  of  facts,  to  translate  his 
noble  purposes  of  idealism  into  effective  dealing  with  those  who  got 
the  best  of  him  at  Paris,  his  compromises  at  the  peace  table  even 
on  questions  of  international  honor,  and  his  loss  of  the  faith  and 
affection  that  European  people  had  laid  at  his  feet,  his  attempt  upon 
his  return  to  hold  his  last  redoubt — a  league  of  nations  in  the  precise 
form  of  his  dictation — and  the  disclosure  that  in  this  exacting  posi¬ 
tion  the  people  were  not  united  behind  him.  And  now  at  last  his 
own  party  has  awakened  to  the  realization  that  under  his  leadership 
the  oldest  and  soundest  principles  of  Democracy  have  been' submerged 
and  that  a  dictatorship  instinct  has  even  reached  out  frr  government 
ownership  of  public  opinion. 

It  is  not  reassuring,  therefore,  to  find  the  President  of  the  United 
States  returning  to  activity  asking  his  Secretary  of  State  “Is  it  true 
that  the  latter  has  held  Cabinet  meetings  during  these  months 
of  Executive  disability  during  which  the  American  people  have 
been  as  much  in  the  dark  as  they  were  about  the  Peace  Treaty 
Of  course  the  President  knows  it  is  true.'  He  wedges  in  a  flimsy 


accusation  under  the  unfortunate  Lansing,  whose  conscience  had 
vacillated  at  Paris  between  loyalty  to  an  obligation  of  silence  and  a 
sense  of  duty  to  tell  his  countrymen  what  he  knew  of  the  skeletons 
under  the  peace  table.  Turning  from  Lansing,  the  President  em¬ 
broils  himself  once  more  in  the  Adriatic  controversy  which  has  raged 
between  Italy  and  the  Jugoslavs.  He  may  have  a  right  to  object  to 
the  effort  of  the  Allied  powers  to  make  the  United  States  a  guarantor 
of  a  settlement  with  which  it  does  not  agree,  but  his  entanglement 
in  the  unpleasant  situation  is  of  his  own  making.  The  chances  are 
that  a  referendum  to  the  American  people  would  not  result  in  the 
approval  of  his  original  interference  in  European  politics — that  is 
to  say,  in  his  original  ill-fated  pilgrimage  to  Paris.  There  are  limits 
upon  our  self-election  as  the  moral  preceptors  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  world. 

We  face  with  misgivings  the  possibility  that  an  Executive,  in  whom 
extraordinary  powers  are  still  concentrated,  and  at  a  time  when  his 
judgment  is  not  in  the  best  of  health  and  his  stronger  counselors  are 
set  aside  in  favor  of  a  strange  and  mysterious  group,  may  involve  us 
in  tragic  difficulties.  “To  stand  behind  the  President”  in  some  strong¬ 
headed  error,  only  our  blind  patriotism  and  our  unwillingness  to  re¬ 
pudiate  a  Chief  Executive  could  be  invoked. 


Pull  Together  or  Pull  Apart 

WITH  the  basic  principle  of  labor  organization  Collier’s  is  in 
full  accord;  to  the  principle  of  class  politics  in  America 
Collier’s  is  bitterly  opposed.  Therefore  the  proposal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  to  herd  its  membership  to  the  ballot  box 
appears  to  us  to  invite  an  evil  day. 

If  it  succeeds,  it  will  bring  class  government  to  America.  If  it 
succeeds,  it  will  mean  the  beginning  of  the  Soviet.  If  it  succeeds, 
we  may  expect  our  American  form  of  government  to  begin  degenera¬ 
tion  toward  the  class  herding  of  farmers,  of  public  employees,  of 
retailers,  of  professional  men  and  women,  of  every  herdable  group 
with  a  selfish  special  interest  of  its  own.  If  it  succeeds,  we  shall 
have  emphasis,  not  on  “My  Country,”  but  on  “My  Interest.”  If  it 
succeeds,  we  shall  pull  apart,  and  not  together. 

If  it  fails,  it  will  do  infinite  damage  to  that  organization  of  labor 
which  to-day  stands  at  the  highest  point  of  sound  policy  ever  reached 
by  a  labor  organization.  If  it  fails,  it  will  break  down  the  resistance 
of  that  organization  to  the  dangers  of  attack  from  predatory  capital¬ 
ism  on  the  one  hand  and  silly  radicalism  on  the  other. 

We  regard  this  attempt  to  herd  a  class  to  the  polls  as  lacking 
in  conscientious  patriotism,  but  still  more  as  an  invitation  of  defeat. 
America  can  boast  that  no  attempt  to  class-herd  the  voters  has  ever 
made  a  conspicuous  success.  Even  sectionalism  has  failed. 

See  here,  Mr.  Gompers,  American  labor  never  has  enjoyed  the 
herding  process.  It  was  tried  in  Massachusetts  last  fall;  the  result 
was  an  unqualified  answer  on  the  part  of  labor  in  the  industrial  cen¬ 
ters  that  spoke  of  a  loyalty  to  Americanism  greater  than  any  other, 
and  a  resentment  at  being  sheepmen.  Class  herding  hasn’t  suc¬ 
ceeded  yet  in  America,  not  because  .it  has  been  resented  outside 
the  class,  but  because  it  has  been  resented  inside  the  class,  and 
because  men  will  refuse  to  be  nose-ringed.  Will  not  Labor  itself 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Gompers:  “We  could  not  love  thee  quite  so  much 
loved  we  not  America  more”? 


St.  Paul  and  Mr.  McAdoo 


QT.  PAUL  has  been  outdone.  He  spoke  only  with  the  tongues  of 
LJ  men  and  of  angels.  Mr.  McAdoo  spoke  with  the  aid  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office. 

Following  are  the  numbers  of  copies  of  speeches  made  and  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  country  at  public  expense,  as  taken  from 
the  figures  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  July  1,  1916,  to  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1919,  and  given  out  by  Senator  Smoot: 


Secretary  McAdoo. .  .25,060,000  copies 


President  Wilson....  1,113,862  “ 

Secretary  Glass .  500,000  “ 

Postmaster  Burleson.  165,000  “ 

Herbert  Hoover .  160,000  “ 


Samuel  Gompers 


Secretary  Houston .  74,000  copies 

Secretary  Lansing .  65,000  “ 

Secretary  Lane .  62,000  “ 

Secretary  Wilson .  50,500  “ 

Walker  D.  Hines .  20,500  “ 

. . .  10,000  copies 


The  names  are  all  familiar.  The  two  departments  that  did  the 
actual  fighting  should  be  educated  up  to  higher  standards.  The  War 
Department  is  credited  at  the  Printing  Office  with  only  500  copies 
of  speeches.  And,  wonder  of  wonders,  the  Navy  with  none! 

These  speeches  cost  the  country,  to  print  and  mail,  $442,798.73. 
They  weighed  849,101  pounds.  The  heaviest  was  one  delivered  by 
Mr.  McAdoo  at  Madison,  Wis.,  October  3,  1917.  It  weighed  273,000 
pounds.  It  was  very  heavy. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  print  paper. 
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Stagnant 

mo  take  care  of  the  estimated  freight  traffic  of  1922  there  must 
_L  be  additional  railway  equipment  capable  of  handling  100,000,000 
more  ton-miles  than  we  handled  the  year  before  we  entered  the  war 
The  “Railway  Age”  says  that  to  meet  the  industrial  demand  we  shall 
need  800,000  new  cars.  So  completely  gutted  is  our  railway  system 
that  these  cars  have  not  been  ordered.  As  Collier’s  has  pointed  out, 
there  is  almost  no  new  investment  to  build  new  roads,  and  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  is  an  America  halted  in  her  growth  and  development, 

and  a  tendency  to  jam 
population  into  the  centers 
along  existing  lines.  But 
the  case  b  worse;  the  ex¬ 
istent  lines  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  our  transpor¬ 
tation  job  without  more 
equipment.  It  is  even 
worse ;  the  equipment  now 
in  existence  is  wearing 
out.  These  are  plain  facts 
understood  by  anyone;  it 
will  be  national  strangula¬ 
tion.  Most  of  us  are  very 
much  asleep  about  it;  we 
fail  to  keep  in  mind  that 
only  a  miracle  could  give 
any  government’s  awk¬ 
ward  management  the 
wisdom  to  restore  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  health,  and  only 
a  sound  national  policy 
which  looks  first  to  serv¬ 
ice  and  development  will 
allow  private  management 
to  get  enough  investors  to 
save  us  from  a  crisis.  We 
who  used  to  throw  our 
hats  in  the  air  for  strin¬ 
gent  regulation  and  re¬ 
straints  on  profits  are 
wondering  now  whether 
private  enterprise,  even 
with  its  occasional  ex¬ 
cesses,  didn’t  build  the 
country,  and  whether  too 
much  foolish  tinkering 
with  it  won’t  break  the 
country  down. 

Sitting  on  the  Doorstep 

TEN  years  ago  a  nor¬ 
mal-school  graduate 
thought  nothing  of  hus¬ 
tling  for  political  backing 
and  sitting  in  the  blister¬ 
ing  sun  on  the  warped 
steps  of  a  country  school 
while  a  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  sat  inside  with  the 
door  locked  and  debated 
whether  to  give  her  a  job 
at  $320  for  thirty-two  weeks, 
drained. 


She  may  be  all 


right 


r  um-iy-iwu  But  the  reservoir  of  docility  has  been 

ui'suicu  Attendance  at  the  normal  schools  of  the  United  States 
to-day  is  about  55  per  cent  of  what  it  was  before  the  war  A  hun¬ 
dred  jobs  are  open  to  every  competent  teacher,  and  no  doubt  at  least 
one  place  is  open  to  every  incompetent.  The  teach.ng  forces  of  some 
cities  and  towns  are  in  rebellion,  either  open  or  secret,  and  the  argu- 
ment  that  teaching  is  an  exemplary  profession  has  no  weight,  m  th 

scales  against  the  H.  C.  L.  ,  ,  , 

Confronted  with  the  situation,  the  school  trustee  says  that  de¬ 
mands  have  outgrown  income.  He  means,  of  course,  the  income 
derived  from  public  wealth  by  the  methods  of  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago.  He  would  not  attempt  to  maintain  that  nine-tenths  ol  an  Ameri¬ 
can  community  cannot  provide  schooling  tor  the  other  tenth.  c 
for  the  present  the  school  trustee  is  sitting  on  the  teacher  s  doorstep 
mid  wondering  what  he  will  do.  He  will  continue  to  sit  there  until  his 
community  commands  him,  through  legislation,  to  apply  modern  taxa¬ 
tion  to  modern  property  valuations  and  pay  teachers  modem  wages. 


What’s  Your  Hurry?  We  Like  You 

STATISTICIANS,  who  can  figure  out  how  many  whiskers  a  cat¬ 
fish  has,  now  offer  the  statement  that  there  were  5,000  suicides 
in  the  United  States  last  year. 

The  profession  most  represented  was  that  of  the  law ;  next  came 
physicians,  followed  by  teachers,  business-firm  presidents,  and  mer¬ 
chants  in  a  group.  Of  all  professions,  the  safest  from  itself  was 
the  newspaper  profession. 

Journalism  is  always  crowded.  Safety  first !  Be  a  newspaper  man. 

They  say  a  journalist  is 
too  busy  writing  about  the 
rash  acts  of  others  to  get 
any  time  for  rash  acts  of 
his  cwn.  And  if  you  are 
not  a  newspaper  man, 
throw  the  “Do  It  Now” 
sign  into  the  wastebasket. 
Things  may  be  worse  out¬ 
side,  and  there’s  no  handle 
on  that  side  of  the  door. 

Our  Cozy  Review 

THE  New  York  Legisla¬ 
ture  tried  to  kick  out 
five  Socialists  on  the 
ground  that  they  were 
Socialists.  We  believe 
socialism  is  a  trifle  soft, 
and  incline  toward  the  ex¬ 
planation  that,  the  kick 
having  been  made  in  the 
dark,  the  toes  that  were 
broken  must  have  come  in 
contact  with  free  Ameri¬ 
can  public  opinion  or  some 
other  solid  part  of  our 
democracy.  If  we  were  a 
Socialist,  we  would  give 
a  big  dinner  to  the  New 
York  Legislature  with  all 
the  fixings,  and  come  out 
frankly  and  admit  openly 
our  gratitude  for  the  big¬ 
gest  campaign  contribu¬ 
tion  ever  made  to  a  nice 
little  political  party. 

Let  no  one  say  that  Burle¬ 
son  and  Daniels  haven’t  stuck 
to  their  jobs. 

Japan,  according  to  her 
promises,  has  offered  to 
turn  Shantung  over  to 
China.  The  Chinese  don’t 
want  to  take  it.  Perhaps 
that  is  on  the  theory  that 
if  Japan  won’t  take  the 
role  of  the  pig,  China  can’t 
properly  play  the  part  of 
the  squeal. 

Now  that  most  of  the  col¬ 
leges  have  conducted  their 
“drives”  for  money,  let’s  have  a  drive  to  bring  the  methods  and  spirit  of  edu¬ 
cation  out  of  the 'style  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Before  you  join  a  Lodge  find  out  which  it  is— Henry  Cabot  or 
Sir  Oliver!  They  say  that  one  hangs  on  to  every  reservation  and 
the  other  lets  ’em  all  go. 

Last  week  a  telephone  operator  in  Pink  Center,  Idaho,  assaulted  a  subscriber 
for  saying  that  the  service  was  as  had  as  in  New  York  City. 

General  Wood  startles  the  country  by  his  courageous,  sensational 
definition  of  his  position.  He  says:  “I  believe  in  law  and  order.” 


on  foreign  affairs,  but  she  s 


certainly  rough  on  domestic  bric-a-brac 
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None  of  his  competitors  having  made  reply,  it  is  open  to  Wood  now 
to  say:  “And,  furthermore,  I  believe  in  order  and  law.” 

The  prohibitionists  are  raising  $62,000,000  to  carry  an  American  dry  cam¬ 
paign  into  foreign  countries.  “Angels  rush  in  where  fools  fear  to  tread 
may  be  a  good  slogan  hereabouts,  and  abroad  it  may  make  Uncle  Sam  as  popu¬ 
lar  as  the  measles. 

Hiram  Johnson  has  a  chance  to  run  on  the  platform  that  he 
can’t  possibly  be  elected  because  Wall  Street  has  forbidden  it. 


By  CHARLES  D.  ISAACSON 


YOU  want  what  you  need,  but  do  you  always 
need  what  you  want?  What  is  a  want  but' a 
created  need?  Would  your  far-back  ancestors 
not  have  laughed  if  you  asked  them  if  they 
wanted  some  of  the  things  you  absolutely  need?  And 
you— would  you  not  stare  if  you  should  be  asked  in 
native  courtesy  if  you  wanted  to  indulge  yourself 
in  certain  fancies  which  are  the  basic  needs  of  for¬ 
eign  tribes? 

Want  .  .  .  need.  A  little  game  of  ping-pong  with 
the  two  words  will  serve  us  as  a  basis  for  a  further 
insight  into  motion  pictures.  You  may  remember 
thaL  recently  we  thanked  Allah  for  the  movies,  and 
took  comfort  in  the  fact  that  they  exist.  We  be¬ 
sought  the  connoisseurs  to  indulge  the  screen,  and 
overlook  the  mole  on  Lincoln’s  face  in  their  Solo¬ 
monic  judgment  of  the  virtues  of  the  new  entertain¬ 
ment.  We  found  that  the  X-ray  flashes  of  the 
projecting  machine  had  opened  many  minds  to  a 
larger  understanding  of  the  bigness  of  the  world, 
and  tiansformed  insular  creatures  into  cosmopoli¬ 
tans,  putting  a  magic  telescope  to  the  vision  of  the 
farmer  boy,  townsman,  and  city-hemmed-in  folks. 
The  movies  have  opened  minds,  and  with  them 
opened,  people  are  forced  to  keep  ahead  of  the  intel¬ 
ligence  thus  awakened,  and  the  imaginations  thus 
aroused. 

Serving  the  people  with  motion  pictures,  or  any 
other  kind  of  product,  is  very  much  like  a  game  of 
tag.  You  tag  me  and  I  tag  you.  You  make  me  real¬ 
ize  that  motion  pictures  are  entertainment,  and  first 
thing  you  know  I  want  you  to  brush  up  and  shine 
up,  for  you’re  not  keeping  step  with  the  things  I’m 
led  to  expect.  I  have  no  conception  of  photography, 
but  when  I  get  a  glimpse  of  the  artistic  things  that 
can  be  done  with  lighting  and  shading,  with  coloring 
and  scenic  effects,  I’m  greedy  for  the  next  improve” 
ment.  I’ve  become  a  lay  expert  on  photography.  I 
knew  nothing  about  costuming  and  continuities,  but 
after  you’ve  shown  me  the  difference  between  a 
poorly  costumed  and  badly  constructed  film  and  a 
well-dressed,  logically  moving  picture,  I’m  ahead  of 
myself  of  last  year.  I’ve  become  an  authority  on 
pictures. 

Now  that  minds  are  open,  the  audiences  are  open- 
minded  and  are  going  to  demand  what  is  best  in 
the  pictures. 

At  this  point  we  come  to  the  fork  in  the  road.  This 
fork  in  the  road  applies  to  films;  it  applies  to  stage 
plays;  it  applies  to  music;  it  applies  to  literature;  it 
applies  to  politics;  it  applies  to  everything. 

Want  is  one  road.  Need  is  the  other  road. 

Shall  you  give  the  people  what  they  want  or  what 
they  need? 

Labeling  and  Libeling  Public  Taste 

SAYS  the  get-rich-quick  producer:  “I  give  the  pub¬ 
lic  what  they  want.  No  educational  uplift  methods 
lor  me.  If  the  public  want  sensation,  I  have 
tricks  galore.  If  they  want  the  suggestive,  vampire 
plays,  I’m  right  there  with  the  catchiest  titles  and 
advertising  and  also  situations  in  the  picture.  This 
is  business  with  me.  Why  fight  with  the  public?  If 
they  want  this  sort  of  entertainment,  they  have  it. 

I  only  go  by  the  box  office.  That’s  my  guide.  The 
theatre  men  understand — they  know  the  sort  of  ap¬ 
peal  which  makes  business  for  them.  They  don’t 
want  anything  else.  Give  the  public  what  they  want.” 

Oh,  very  well !  Give  ’em  what  they  want.  But  who 
said  they  want  that  sort  of  thing,  anyway?  I’ve  talked 


with  the  kind  of  producer  I 
have  now  in  mind.  He  is 
illiterate;  he  has  been  thrust 
into  his  position  by  force  of 
circumstances ;  he  put  his 
money  into  picture  com¬ 
panies  instead  of  clothing 
factories  or  shoe-shining 
parlors  or  burlesque  cir¬ 
cuits.  Cheap  films  of  de¬ 
grading  character  have  been 
placed  on  the  market  and 
have  made  money.  Because 
some  theatres  have  drawn 
audiences  for  that  trash,  he 
has  learned  the  taste  of  the 
public.  He  is  sure — can’t 
change  his  mind — that  is 
what  the  public  wants. 

I  could  fill  this  entire  issue 
of  Collier’s  with  the  argu 
ments  set  down  by  such  pur¬ 
veyors  of  public  entertain¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  a  recital 
of  those  arguments.  But  I 
am  going  to  answer  the 
ridiculous  attitude  of  this’ 
type  of  mind,  which  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  filling  a  de¬ 
mand  by  “giving  the  public 
what  it  wants.” 

I  remember  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  head  of  a  famous  producing  company. 
An  advertisement  announcing  a  certain  film  had  been 
piepared  for  the  attention  of  the  theatre  owners. 
The  advertising  writer  had  described  the  picture  as 
“a  clean  comedy.”  This  offended  the  producer,  for 
he  said:  “Cut  that  out.  We  make  clean  comedies,  but 
we  never  let  the  exhibitors  know  it.  They  wouldn’t 
take  the  picture  if  they  knew  it.” 

Unconsciously  the  learned  official  of  that  concern 
had  touched  on  two  important  points.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  making  a  clean  picture,  and  the  public 
would  evidently  like  it,  but  the  distributors  must 
never  be  permitted  to  know.  The  distributors,  with 
their  acute  understanding  of  what  the  public  wants, 
would  quickly  refuse  (said  this  producer)  to  offer 
a  clean  picture,  because  the  public  doesn’t  want 
clean  pictures,  and  you  must  give  the  public  what 
it  wants.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  public  generally 
wants  what  it  is  taught  to  need;  what  it  is  trained 
to  need.  The  need  is  mother  of  the  want.  The 
want  is  the  expression  of  the  need. 

l'he  whole  industry  of  motion  pictures  grew  not 
because  it  was  wanted,  but  because  people  have  been 
made  to  need  that  sort  of  entertainment.  Nobody 
thinks  for  a  moment  that  the  millions  who  now  flock 
to  the  picture  theatres  schemed  to  bring  about  this 
activity.  There  was  no  deeply  felt,  keenly  ex¬ 
pressed  demand  for  a  motion-picture  industry.  The 
people  didn’t  rise  up  in  arms' and  say:  “We  want 
motion  pictures,  and  somebody  had  better  hurry  and 
give  us  what  we  want!” 

A  few  venturesome  individuals,  years  ago,  gam¬ 
bled  their  little  fortunes  on  the  long  chance.  It 
wasn’t  such  a  long  chance,  though,  was  it?  You 
remember,  however,  how  the  “authorities”  talked. 
“This  newfangled  business  will  never  do,  never! 
Why,  you  lose  the  principal  pleasures  in  dramatics, 
the  voice.  People  won’t  look  at  a  lifeless  sheet. 


They  won’t  have  any  re¬ 
spect  for  a  cheap,  five-cent 
theatre.  They  won’t  stand 
for  the  flickering,  flashing 
of  images.  No,  it  won’t  go.” 

Then,  a  little  later,  hear 
the  authorities  talk:  “This 
business  is  bad.  It’s  going 
to  hurt  dramatics,  the  legiti¬ 
mate  theatre.  It  will  hurt 
magazines  and  literature 
and  art.  People  won’t  stand 
for  that.  The  cultured  in¬ 
dividuals  won’t  allow  it.” 

And  yet,  the  first  taste 
of  motion-picture  entertain¬ 
ment,  stupid  as  it  was,  crude 
as  it  was,  created  a  need. 
True,  maybe,  it  required 
courage  (for  fear  of  criti¬ 
cism)  to  go  into  a  movie 
theatre.  But  gradually,  and 
unconsciously,  some  people 
felt  that  empty  hours  had 
to  be  filled  with  entertain¬ 
ment.  Unconsciously  more 
people  felt  that  present-day 
conditions  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  get  their 
entertainment  at  a  less  cost¬ 
ly  price.  Unconsciously,  still 
more  people  felt  the  need 
for  a  wider  life,  with  a 
view  of  the  outer  world,  for  a  taste  of  romance  and 
adventure. 

The  want  followed  the  need ;  but  the  need  was 
manufactured  by  human  beings.  The  need  spread. 
Now  the  public  needs  pictures,  and  you  are  giving 
the  people  what  they  want,  in  building  theatres,  and 
manufacturing  film  and  organizing  companies,  and 
writing  scenarios,  and  engaging  actresses,  and  di¬ 
rectors,  and  authors.  Instead  of  hurting  the  legiti¬ 
mate  stage,  the  newcomer  is  spreading  the  desire  to 
see  actual  players  too,  in  legitimate  plays — precisely 
in  the  way  the  phonograph  and  player  piano  (first 
condemned  because  they  were  to  hurt  the  opera, 
concerts,  and  recitals)  have  developed  a  taste  for 
these,  and  have  done  so  much  to  make  us  a  more 
musical  nation.  Instead  of  hurting  magazines  and 
books,  the  newcomer  has  made  millions  want  to  read 
about  the  things  they  see.  Motion  pictures  have  helped 
both  the  stage  and  the  periodicals  of  America. 

And  you  see  this  industry  wasn’t  wanted  until  the 
need  was  made  apparent;  now  it  is.  But  producers 
are  not  following  the  real  path  of  progress  when 
they  bow  to  that  will-o’-the-wisp  tradition  of  “what 
the  public  wants”  instead  of  what  it  ought  to  get. 

Zones  of  Modesty 

EVERY  good  thing,  every  improvement,  has  been 
forced  on  the  people  by  a  very  tiny  minority. 
People  didn’t  want  the  developments  and  im¬ 
provements  of  each  epoch.  Left  to  figure  out  their 
wants,  they  had  very  few.  Nature  bestows  the  need 
to  eat,  to  sleep,  and  to  mingle  with  society.  There 
were  no  other  fixed  needs.  Consequently  nothing  else 
was  wanted. 

Worthy  and  unworthy  wants  can  be  developed. 

For  instance,  we  think  it  a  very  necessary  thing 
to  dress.  We  need  clothes.  ( Continued  on  pac/e  34) 


HERE  is  a  writer  who  says 
that  every  improvement  in 
living  has  been  forced  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  a  tiny  majority.  He  names, 
among  things,  the  steam  railroad, 
the  telephone,  the  newspaper. 

He  might  have  chosen  even 
more  prosaic  things.  For  instance, 
the  umbrella.  The  first  white  man 
who  carried  one  was  hooted  off 
the  streets.  He  might  have  named 
the  tomato — considered  deadly 
poison  by  our  grandparents ! 

You  may  not  agree  with  all  Mr. 
Isaacson  says  here  about  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture.  But  you  can’t  help 
agreeing  that  he  has  a  new  way  of 
predicting  its  future.  And  if  you 
personally  are  having  difficulty  in 
making  people  see  the  value  of  a 
new  product  or  a  new  idea — what 
Mr.  Isaacson  says  about  all  pio¬ 
neers  will  be  encouraging  to  you. 
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Speed  and  dependability  assure 
the  delivery  in  good  condition 
of  perishable  foodstuffs 


comfortal 
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Plenty  of  speed  for  quick  small 
deliveries — plenty  of  power 


for  capacity  loads 


Equally  efficient  and  convenient 
day  or  night.  Complete  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  is  the  reason 


internal 


IN  THE  accomplishment  of  speed  and  lightness 
without  the  sacrifice  of  strength,  durability  and  load 
capacity  the  Oldsmobile  Economy  Truck  leads  the 
light  truck  field. 

And  it  is  called  the  Economy  I  ruck  because  it 
delivers  at  the  lowest  cost  per  ton-mile.  It  saves 
time,  man-power  and  fuel. 

Briefly,  Oldsmobile  Economy  features  are: — power¬ 
ful  valve-in-head  motor,  internal  gear  drive,  deep 
channel  section  frame.  35"  x  5”  pneumatic  cord  tires 
and  complete  electrical  equipment. 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN  OSHAWA.  ONTARIO. 


'Any  Place — Any  Time"  is  the 
truthful  slogan  of  this  Olds¬ 
mobile  expressman 
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Their  Lives  for  America 

Continued  from  page  5 


“Cut  it  short.,”  said  the  chairman.  “We  know  what  we're  goin’  to  do” 


preparation  of  its  teachers  than  did  any 
other  country  of  comparable  rank.” 

Old-fashioned  broncho  busters  some¬ 
times  tap  colts  on  their  sensitive  noses  with 
the  butt  of  a  quirt.  The  theory 
is  that  the  colt  will  thereafter 
remember  the  buster,  though 
why  anyone  should  want  to  im¬ 
plant  that  sort  of  a  memory  in 
the  mind  of  even  a  horse  must 
remain  a  mystery.  But  if  the 
Government’s  investigators 
thought  to  arouse  a  prick-eared 
public  attention  by  this  sort  of 
a  rap,  they  failed.  No  doubt 
the  public  was  shielded  by  its 
consciousness  of  the  ability  in¬ 
herent  in  each  American  child. 

The  effete  European  infant  per¬ 
haps  needs  instructors  who  are 
well  grounded  in  knowledge.  So 
much  the  worse  for  Europe. 

But  when  that  estimate  of 
American  illiteracy  is  combined 
with  the  fact  that  there  are 
65,000  teachers  in  our  public 
schools  to-day — or  one  in  ten — 
who  have  not  been  able  to  pass 
the  milky-mild  examination  for 
certificates  to  teach;  and  with 
the  further  fact  that  last  year 
three  schools  in  each  fifty  failed 
to  open  at  all  because  no  teach¬ 
ers  of  any  sort  could  be  coaxed 
or  commandeered  for  them — be¬ 
cause  every  fifth  teacher  had 
stopped  teaching — it  really  looks 
as  though  the  situation  were 
worth  inquiring  into.  Next  year 
conditions  will  be  worse,  because 
more  teachers  are  leaving  the 
schools  than  are  entering.  I  do 
not  believe  that  our  educational 
system  is  threatened  with  col¬ 
lapse,  in  spite  of  the  predictions 
of  alarmists  among  our  college 
presidents.  But  there  you  are: 

Six  per  cent  of  our  schools 
are  closed.  One  hundred  and 
forty-three  thousand  teachers — 
estimated — left  the  profession 
last  year.  There  are  39,000 
vacancies  in  the  school  system  to-day.  The  doors  of 
one-third  of  the  schools  in  six  Southern  States  are 
barred. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  I  asked  many  leaders  in 
school  work. 

“The  profession  no  longer  attracts  young  people,” 
was  the  reply. 

“What  is  the  remedy?” 

“Make  teaching  a  career.  To-day  it  is  a  job.  Re¬ 
store  to  it  the  dignity  it  once  had.  Give  the  ambi¬ 
tious  something  to  work  and  hope  for.” 

Need  of  a  Living  and  Saving  Wage 

OFFHAND  that  may  sound  like  a  plea  for  more 
money.  It  is,  and  it  is  not.  The  teachers  of  the 
United  States  are  miserably  underpaid.  The 
average  salary  for  all  teachers  in  the  United  States 
is  only  $631.  New  Jersey  prides  itself  that  its  teach¬ 
ers  are  well  treated  by  comparison  with  other  States. 
Yet  200  teachers  in  the  East  Orange  schools  recently 
reported  that  they  spent  annually  $111  more  than 
they  received.  The  head  of  a  department  in  one  of 
the  New  Jersey  schools  does  not  drink,  smoke,  or 
chew,  and— although  it  seems  incredible — he  does 
not  even  swear.  But  it  is  four  years  since  he  has 
been  able  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes.  A  teacher  in 
Maine  is  paid  only  $200  for  six  months’  work.  That 
is  the  absolute  low-water  mark,  so  far  as  I  know,  but 
in  rich  Kansas  the  rural  school-teachers  average 
only  $434  each  year.  Those  in  the  higher  grades 
are  none  too  generously  treated. 

“My  twenty-two-year-old  son  is  making  more 
money  than  I  am  at  fifty,”  said  the  deputy  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education  in  one  of  the  great  Eastern 
States.  Yet  I  have  always  been  one  of  the  most 
highly  paid  teachers.” 

Naturally  enough,  the  teachers  are  asking  for  bet¬ 
ter  pay.  They  want  a  living  and  saving  wage.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Liberty  Loan  campaigns  the  teachers’  organ¬ 
izations  often  received  such  letters  as  this:  “I  am 
unable  to  pay  my  dues.  You  see,  I  am  buying  a 
fifty-dollar  bond.”  Many  a  teacher  paid  for  her  bond 
by  doing  housework  for  her  board  and  room.  The 
teachers  want  to  be  able  to  dress  well  enough  to  meet 
strangers — or  even  old  friends— without  blushing. 


The  little  son  of  a  New  York  man  said  wistfully: 
“I  never  knew  before  that  teacher  is  pretty.  But 
she  is.  She  has  been  smiling  all  day.  The  whole 
room  seemed  pretty.” 

“What  was  the  idea?”  asked  the  father,  employ¬ 
ing  the  usual  formula. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  the  boy,  “unless  it  was  be¬ 
cause  she  had  an  awful  nice  new  dress.” 

They  ask  for  enough  money  to  permit  them  to 
keep  abreast  of  their  profession.  They  would  like 
to  read  books  and  magazines  and  attend  summer 
schools.  A  newspaper  in  one  of  the  Eastern  cities 
makes  a  specialty  of  its  School  Department.  It  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  circulation  manager  that  the  3,000 
teachers  who  were  on  the  lists  might  like  to  have 
the  paper  follow  them  on  their  summer  vacations. 
He  instituted  a  campaign  and  secured  just  twelve 
subscriptions. 

“Find  out  what  is  the  matter,”  he  ordered. 

Some  of  the  teachers  wei'e  unable  to  get  away  from 
town.  They  had  been  unable  to  save  the  money. 
Others  had  families  or  friends  who  helped  them 
through  the  summer  season.  Some  of  these  and 
many  of  the  younger  teachers,  the  investigators  re¬ 
ported,  did  not  wish  to  be  known  as  teachers.  “They 
were  afraid  that  people  would  look  down  on  them.” 
A  tragic  reason  moved  others,  in  the  opinion  of  an 
educator:  “They  were  probably  planning  to  wait  on 
tables,”  he  said. 

That  need  not  have  been  tragic,  if  the  teachers 
were  teaching  only  for  the  money.  The  other  day 
a  waitress  in  a  medium-priced  restaurant'  in  New 
Y ork  was  arrested  because  she  broke  the  city’s  regu¬ 
lations  for  automobiles.  She  told  the  police-court 
judge  that  her  salary  and  tips  amounted  to  $92  a 
week — doubtless  a  wild  exaggeration— “and  maybe 
you  don’t  think  I  earn  it?”  she  added.  But  the 
striking  fact  that  one  encounters  in  an  inquiry 
into  the  finances  of  teaching  is  that  only  a  small 
minority  of  teachers  seem  to  think  of  the  salary  first. 
Other  things  have  drawn  them  into  the  profession. 

Among  the  older  teachers  there  are  many  who 
teach  because  they  wish  to  serve.  Nowadays, 
whether  by  reason  of  a  change  in  philanthropic 
fashions  or  because  teaching  has  somewhat  lost 
caste,  young  people  of  this  sort  go  into  other  forms 
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of  social  service.  But  when  these  elder 
teachers  were  young  there  was  but  little 
they  could  do  which  produced  so  imme¬ 
diate  and  so  certain  a  response  as  teach¬ 
ing.  We  are  apt  to  forget  how 
nearly  “Teacher”  is  in  touch 
with  the  home  until  we  need  to 
get  in  touch  ourselves.  During 
the  war  250  organizations  were 
granted  formal  permission  to  do 
work  in  the  schools.  Many  a 
county  failed  to  “go  over  the 
top”  in  its  loan  drives  until  the 
teachers  put  their  pupils  at 
work. 

Such  teachers  would  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  salary  level  that 
would  permit  them  to  live  in 
a  dignified  and  self-respecting 
fashion.  The  greater  rewards 
offered  by  commerce  do  not 
tempt  them  at  all.  They  resent 
the  constant  comparison  of  their 
wage  with  that  of  the  iceman 
and  the  longshoreman.  Likewise 
they  resent  the  fact  that  the 
value  placed  upon  their  services 
by  society  does  not  permit  them 
to  enjoy  the  lecture  courses  and 
theatres  that  a  colored  barber  is 
fortunately  able  to  afford. 

A  careful  study  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher’s  living  ex¬ 
penses  to  the  teacher’s  salary 
was  recently  made  by  Dr.  E.  S. 
Evenden  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  at  the  instance  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 
A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  50,- 
000  teachers  so  scattered  over 
the  country  that  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  view  could  be  obtained.  Dr. 
Evenden  found  that  teachers  are 
“spending  85  per  cent  of  their 
salaries  for  necessary  personal 
living  expenses.”  From  the  fact 
that  the  percentage  of  expendi¬ 
ture  for  living  followed  up  as 
the  salary  increased  he  deduced 
that  teachers  in  the  less  well- 
paid  elementary  schools  are  liv¬ 
ing  upon  too  low  a  plane.  Fifteen 
groups  were  found  in  which  the  medium  expenditure 
is  100  per  cent  of  the  income  or  more.  That  means 
that  one-half  of  the  teachers  in  these  groups  are 
spending  more  than  they  receive. 

Theorists  upon  the  “higher  life”  hold  that  one 
should  spend  25  per  cent  of  one’s  income  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  recreation  and  professional  advancement. 
The  median  amount  so  spent  by  teachers,  according 
to  Dr.  Evenden’s  study,  is  $75  per  year.  That  covers 
everything  from  the  movies  to  the  magazines,  the 
summer  school,  and  the  annual  vacation.  The  fig¬ 
ures  show  that  one-half  of  the  teachers  did  not 
spend  even  $75  in  this  fashion.  They  did  not  have 
it  to  spend.  Efficiency  experts  say  that  one  should 
save  at  least  10  per  cent  of  one’s  earnings.  But 
when  $85  comes  out  of  each  $100  there  is  little  left 
for  recreation,  advancement,  and  savings. 

“I  know  of  teachers,”  said  a  school  principal,  “who 
lecture  to  their  children  each  day  on  the  care  of  the 
teeth.  Yet  they  have  not  been  able  to  visit  a  dentist 
for  lack  of  money.” 

These  facts  are  interesting,  no  doubt,  and  impor¬ 
tant  and  even  ominous,  but  just  between  us  they  do 
not  grip  the  comfortable  citizen.  He  takes  precisely 
the  same  warm  personal  interest  in  the  income  of  his 
boy’s  teacher  that  he  does  in  the  income  of  his  wile’s 
iceman.  He  thinks  vaguely  that  it  is  too  bad  and 
wonders  if  something  cannot  be  done  about  it,  but  so 
long  as  he  gets  the  daily  delivery  of  ice  and  educa¬ 
tion  he  will  not  worry.  This  is  quite  as  it  should  be. 

If  this  world  were  filled  to  the  point  of  saturation 
with  fussy  people  worrying  about  each  other,  it 
would  be  quite  unbearable.  Yet  when  the  iceman 
makes  it  plain  that  the  ice  may  stop  the  comfortable 
householder  usually  takes  time  out  to  diagnose  the 
case.  That  may  be  done  here  in  this  way: 

“The  teachers  can  get  the  money.  But  where  can 
we  get  the  teachers?” 

Cupid  Is  Irresistible 

IT  is  safe  to  say  that  any  teacher  who  is  worth  his 
or  her  salt  can  get  a  better  job  than  the  one  he 
or  she  holds  to-day.  High-school  graduates  are 
platoon-fronting  their  way  into  business — and  the 
best  of  them  are  ( Continued  on  page  21/ 
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Again  a  wonderful 
Cparaniount/lrtcraft  (picture 


IF  you  would  understand  the  reason  for  Para" 
mount’s  supremacy  that  you  have  heard  so 
much  about,  see  one  magnificent  example  of  it  in 
“His  House  in  Order”. 

Elsie  Ferguson,  star  of  stars,  popular  wherever 
distinguished  acting  and  peerlesss  dressing  are  ap" 
preciated,  is  the  lovable  heroine. 

The  picture  is  made  from  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  s 
famous  play  of  the  second  wife  whose  happiness 
was  ruined  at  every  point  by  her  husband’s  mem" 
ories  of  his  first  wife. 

How  the  dead  unjustly  ruled  the  living  is  the 
burden  of  the  plot,  and  it  is  worked  out  by  a 
hand  as  cunning  as  Fate’s. 

“His  House  in  Order”  is  your  sort  of  entertain"  ■ 
ment — the  best — Paramount  Artcraft. 


ADOLPH  ZU.KOR  Presents 

Elsie 


FerOuson 


“His  House 


in  Order 


By  SIR  ARTHUR  PINERO 
DIRECTION  and  SCENARIO  by  HUGH  FORD 
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They  Have  Again  Proved  Their  Supremacy 

In  every  field  of  competition— on  land,  on  water,  and 
in  the  air — AC  Spark  Plugs,  during  1919,  made  epochal 
contribution  to  titular  achievement.  In  the  light  of  the 
accomplishments,  partially  listed  herewith,  AC’s  have 
again  solidly  established  their  right  to  the  title:  Standard 
Spark  Plug  of  the  World.  You,  too,  can  rely  on  them. 

Ch  ampion  Ignition  Company,  F  LI  NT,  Michigan 

U.  S.  fat.  No.  1,136.727,  April  13, 1915,  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1,216, 139,  Feb.13, 1917,  Other  Patents  Pending 


The  Standard  Spark  Til  'AN'  ‘Plug  of  the  World 


Outstanding 

AC 

Achievements 

for  Year  of  1919 


Road  Racing 

Cliff  Durant>wins  250-mile  Santa  Monica 
road  race  with  Chevrolet  Special.  Average, 
81.6  m.  p.  h.  All  cars  to  finish,  AC-equipped. 

Tommy  Milton  wins  301-mile  Elgin  road 
race  with  Duesenberg.  Average,  73.5  m.p.h. 
Second,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  places  also 
won  by  AC-equipped  cars. 

Speedway  Racing 

Roscoe  Sa-rles  wins  150-mile  race  at  Los 
Angeles  with  Roamer  Special.  Average, 
70.84  m.p.  h.  Allcars  to  finish,  AC-equipped. 

Tommy  Milton  wins  112.5-mile  race  at 
Uniontown  with  Duesenberg  Special.  Aver¬ 
age,  96.24  m.  p.  h.  Non-stop  victory. 
Durant,  Chevrolet  Special,  fourth.  Both 
cars,  AC-equipped. 

Eddie  Hearne  finishes  second  in  500-mile 
Indianapolis  race  in  first  American  car  to 
cross  wire.  De  Palma,  Packard  Special, 
sixth,  breaking  all  records  up  to  and  inducting 
250  miles.  Eighth  and  ninth  places  also  won 
by  AC-equipped  cars. 

Tommy  Milton  wins  10-mile  race  at  Sheeps- 
head  Bay,  New  York,  and  establishes  world’s 
record  of  112.4  m.  p.  h.  for  the  distance. 

In  80-mile  race  at  Tacoma,  Hearne  and 
Durant,  driving  AC-equipped  cars,  finish 
second  and  third  respectively.  Hearne  and 
Durant  also  finish  third  and  fourth  in  the 
60-mile  event. 

Tommy  Milton  wins  final  heat  of  Uniontown 
Speedway  meet,  covering  Tiy2  miles  at  average 
of  101.17  m.  p.  h.  with  his  Duesenberg  Spe¬ 
cial.  Second  and  fourth  places  also  won  by 
AC-equipped  cars. 

Roscoe  Sarles,  in  AC-equipped  Philbrin  Spe¬ 
cial,  finishes  second  in  225-mile  race  at  Union- 
town. 

Automobile  Time  Trials 

Tommy  Milton  driving  an  AC-equipped 
Duesenberg,  establishes  new  world’s  record 
for  cars  of  231-300  cubic  inches  piston  dis¬ 
placement  for  all  distance^  from  30  to  300 
miles.  Covers  113  miles  in  1  hour,  222  miles 
in  2  hours,  and  323  miles  in  3  hours. 

Dave  Lewis,  driving  an  AC-equipped  Dues¬ 
enberg  of  303}4  cubic  inches  piston  displace¬ 
ment,  establishes  new  world’s  record  for  that 
class  for  all  distances  from  10  to  100  miles, 
and  also  new  1-hour  record  of  1 1 1  miles. 

Jimmy  Murphy,  driving  an  AC-equipped 
Duesenberg  of  183  cubic  inches  piston  dis¬ 
placement,  establishes  new  world’s  record -for 
that  class  for  all  distances  from  1  to  300  miles; 
also  the  following  1-,  2-,  and  3-hour  records — 
96  miles,  182  miles,  276  miles. 

Dirt  Track  Racing 

Eddie  Hearne  establishes  a  new  world’s  dirt 
track  record  for  100  miles  of  68  m.  p.  h.  with 
his  Chevrolet  Special  at  Phoenix. 

Power  Boat  Racing 

Miss  Detroit  III  wins  Gold  Cup,  emblematic 
of  the  American  speed  boat  championship,  in 
Detroit  river  regatta,  averaging  55  m.  p.  h. 
for  thirty  miles,  the  fastest  time  ever  made 
on  a  short  oval  course  of  miles.  Miss 
Detroit  II  finishes  second.  Liberty  engines 
of  both  boats  fired  by  AC-  Spark  Plugs. 

Aviation 

Roland  Rohlfs  establishes  new  world’s  alti¬ 
tude  record  of  34,610  feet  with  Curtiss  tri¬ 
plane  equipped  with  AC  Spark  Plugs. 

Caleb  Bragg  establishes  new  world’s  record 
of  18,210  feet  for  seaplanes. 

Loening  monoplane  flies  from  Mitchell  Field 
to  Hog  Island,  a  distance  of  101  miles,  in  33 
minutes,  an  average  of  180  m.  p.  h.  and  the 
fastest  official  time  ever  made  by  aeroplane. 
Lieut.  Alexander  Pearson,  Jr.,  makes  the 
fastest  flying  time  in  transcontinental  air  race 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  return. 
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being  paid  more  for  their  inexperience 
than  the  teachers  who  taught  them. 

Jt  is  estimated  that  143,000  teacheis 
dropped  out  of  the  schools  last  yeai  • 
Death,  age,  illness,  and  marriage— for 
Cupid  fairly  runs  amuck  among  the 
first-year  teachers — accounted  for  the 
majority,  hut  41  per  cent  went  into 
other  ,work.  The  evidence  is  secure 
that  all  of  these  were  drawn  by  bet¬ 
ter  pay  Those  who  remained  in  the 
profession,  then,  are  the  altruists  who 
are  willing'  to  serve  at  an  actual  cost 
to  themselves,  and  those  who  are  not 
worth  more  in  the  open  market  than 
they  are  being  paid  for  teaching,  and 
the'faint  hearts  who  feared  to  put  their 
fate  to  the  test. 

One-half  of  the  deserters  came  from 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  profession,  in 
which  the  salaries  are  smallest  Ihe 
injury  to  the  profession  lies  in  the  tact 
that  they  had  barely  lost  their  amateui 
standing.  Their  places  are  to  be  filled 
—when  they  are  filled  at  all — by  other 
young  men  and  women  who  come  to  the  t 
schools  quite  as  ill-prepared  and  quite 
as  inexperienced  as  were  the  deseiteis 
when  they  began.  One-fourth  of  the 
teachers  in  all  rural  schools  have  had 
less  than  one  year’s  experience.  One 
teacher  in  four  in  the  United  States  is 
no  more  than  twenty-one  years  old. 

Business  Tempts  Veterans 

Unfortunately,  these  untrained 
and  in  large  part  poorly  prepared 
teachers  are  called  upon  to  take  charge 
of  children  who  will  never  meet  more 
competent  instructors.  It  is  shown  that 
one-half  of  the  children  leave  school  at 
the  end  of  their  sixth  school  year— not, 
bv  any  means,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
school'  grade.  The  beginners  in  teach¬ 
ing  are  all  found  in  or  below  the  sixth 
'  grade.  The  average  length  of  teaching 
service  is  but  five  years.  No  wonder 
that  one  of  the  leading  commentators 
speaks  bitterly  of  the  “dreary  round  of 
amateur  bungling”  to  which  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  children  are  subjected. 

The  remaining  half  of  the  41  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  leaving  the 
schools  came  from  the  ranks  of  the 
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Teacher  is  closely  in  touch  with  the  home 


more  capabe  and  better  paid  teachers. 
It  is  allowable  to  argue,  in  fact,  that 
more  than  half  of  those  who  leave  the 
schools  for  more  money  come  from  this 
class.  In  a  few  Western  States  in 
which  inquiry  has  been  made  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  about  three  out  of  four  of 
those  who  leave  are  classed  as  highly 
competent.  One  is  justified  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  younger  ones  use  the 
schools  as  a  means  of  curing  themselves 


of  stammering,  blushing,  and  painful 
swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet  when 
in  public.  As  soon  as  they  have  cured 
themselves  of  these  evidences  of  diffi¬ 
dence  they  return  to  a  more  intei esting 
and  more  profitable  world. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  schools 
cannot  hold  their  teachers  against  the 
competition  of  business.  The  young 
principal  of  a  high  school  in  an  East¬ 
ern  town  gave  up  his  $1,800  position 
to  take  another  at  $5,000.  He  prefeis 
to  teach,  but  for  three  years  he  has  been 
engaged  to  be  married.  The  head  ot 
a  class  in  chemistry  resigned  to  enter 
a  laboratory  at  double  his  present  sal¬ 
ary.  A  woman  principal  in  a  Western 
town  became  a  private  secretary  at  more 
than  twice  what  she  had  been  paid. 

There  is  no  need  of  multiplying  in¬ 
stances  of  this  sort.  Anyone  who 
wishes  may  satisfy  himself  that  the 
teaching  profession  is  being  sacked  and 
that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  income  of 


recruits  to  match  the  outgo  of  veterans. 
An  inquiry  into  the  normal-school  situa¬ 
tion,  conducted  by  Hugh  S.  Magill,  field 
secretary  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  which 
was  responded  to  by  the  presidents 
of  120  normal  schools  in  thirty-seven 
States,  shows  that  the  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  has  decreased  by  one-fourth  in  two 
years.  A  generalization  covering  all 
teacher-training  institutions  is  that 
their  attendance  has  been  cut  by  one- 
third.  Yet  the  number  of  enrollments 
in  other  colleges  and  universities  was 
never  so  large.  Commercial  schools  re¬ 
port  their  registrations  have  increased 
150  to  400  per  cent. 

Children  “Teach”  Children 

MEANWHILE,  with  “substantially 
one-third  depreciation  in  our  source 
of  supply,”  to  quote  Frank  B.  Gilbert, 
deputy  State  commissioner  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  State,  and  with  a 
shortage  of  more  than  100,000  teachers 
in  the  schools  if  the  unfit  teachers  are 
included,  the  classrooms  everywhere  are 
being  jammed  to  suffocation.  Never  be¬ 
fore  was  the  child  given  so  little  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction.  Even  before  the  war 
the  population  grew  more  rapidly  than 
did  the  school  buildings.  During  the 
war  there  was  comparatively  little 
building,  and  yet  the  population  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase. 

It  would  be  mere  weariness  t9  collect 
figures  on  this  point.  An  eighteen- 
year-old  girl  without  a  high-school  edu¬ 
cation  taught  117  children  in  a  one- 
room  school  in  Illinois.  For  a  time, 
at  least,  eight  classes  of  eight-  and  mne- 
year-olds  in  one  building  in  New  York 
City  were  presided  over  by  eleven-  and 
twelve-year-old  girls,  drawn  to  their 
own  detriment  from  other  classes.  _  A 
boy  who  had  never  even  attended  high 
school  taught  eighty  children  in  Texas. 
High-school  graduates  are  being  coaxed 
into  taking  a  school  “just  for  a  year.” 
Dr.  Evenden  heard  of  one  examiner 
who  carried  a  book  of  blank  certificates 
in  his  pocket,  as  he  might  a  check  book. 

“Whenever  he  found  a  person  who 
might  be  able  to  teach  school  he  certi- 
( Continued  on  page  28) 
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confirmed  the  evidence,  and  he  was 
wretched  with  the  pangs  of  one  ban¬ 
ished  from  paradise. 

He  couldn’t  dance.  He  wouldn  t  know 
what  to  say  were  he  to  accost  hei.  He 
was  helpless.  There  was  nothing'  for 
him  in  this  world.  He  slumped  down 
through  all  the  strata  of  dejection. 

Nobody  came  up  and  talked  to  him. 
Everybody  seemed  to  avoid  him.  He 
was  mortified  to  death.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  frightful  ordeal  of  walking,  and 
thus  drawing  notice,  he  would  have 
tried  to  sneak  from  the  house.  Yet  the 
outside  of  him,  which  he  couldn  t  see, 
was  such  a  serene,  such  a  convulsing, 
exhibition  of  invulnerable  nerve  and 
coarse  chuckling  appetite  for  pie,  booze, 
and  anything  he  could  lay  his  hands  on, 
that  many  laughed  at  him  as  they 
passed  near.  It  was  a  compliment. 
But  he  supposed  they  were  making  tun 
of  him  for  being  such  a  boob.  He  d 
never  go  to  another  party  as  long  as 

he  lived.  ,, 

The  ape  and  the  specter  were  eddy¬ 
ing  about  to  some  softly  floating  waltz 
That  quarter  of  the  room  near  the 
tramp’s  retreat  happened  to  be  empty 
of  people,  and  the  dancing  couple 
drifted  in.  They  were  so  absorbed  in 
each  other  that  the  tramp  was  invisi¬ 
ble.  Suddenly  the  ape  snorted  irately, 
broke  rudely  away  from  Thelma  Eckles, 
and  struck  her  a  spurning  blow  on  the 

bl’GSSt#  m 

“Ay,  y’big  stiff,”  cried  the  ape 
angrily,  “you  think  you’re  smart,  don  t 
you!” 

GOGGLES  jumped  up.  Behind  his 
glasses  and  mask  his  eyes  were  big 
with  astonishment,  yet  puckered  with  a 
man’s  rage.  He  couldn’t  believe  the 
evidence  even  against  Jack  Squires.  It 
must  be  some  practical  joke  cooked  up 
to  fool  him.  He  hesitated.  The  specter 


shook  and  swayed  about  limply  as  if 
shocked,  crying  and  about  to  faint. 

“Yah-h-h,  you  make  me  tired! 
sneered  the  ape  in  a  frothing  f ury. 
And  with  the  words  he  pranced  in  with 
lightning  agility  and  landed  a  smack¬ 
ing  flat-handed  box  on  the  poor  girl  s 
sheeted  face. 

Goggles,  forgetful  alike  of  his  bash¬ 
fulness  and  enormous  shoes,  cried  out 
and  sprang  at  the  brute.  The  spectei 
had  stiffened  up,  craned  toward  the  ape 
in  a  second’s  indecision,  and  now  with 
out  a  sound  leaped  at  the  assailant. 
The  ape  dodged  hither  and  thither. 

“Leave  him  to  me!”  cried  Goggles, 
clattering  like  a  clog  dancer,  stumbling 
over  his  own  feet,  yet  heroically  un¬ 
mindful  of  his  handicap  and  doing  hjs 
venomous  best  to  get  within  reach  ot 
his 'rival. 

“Leave  ’im  to  you!”  jeered  the  ape. 
between  breaths  as  he  bounded  about. 

“Yes,  to  me!”  cried  Goggles.  But  the 
specter  seemed  determined  to  ignoie 
offers  of  outside  help.  Into  another 
room  ran  the  ape,  zigzagging  among 
the  startled  guests,  colliding,  caroming, 
the  specter  in  deadliest  pursuit,  hei 
gray-beaded  high-heeled  pumps,  glis¬ 
tening  hose,  and  taupe  skirt  flashing  en- 
chantingly  under  her  fluttering  shroud. 
The  masqueraders  were  mystified  and 
in  vociferous  commotion.  Was  this 
some  one  of  the  “stunts”  to  provide 

entertainment?  ,  .  , 

“Gollar  that  monk,  you  kids !  whooped 
Goggles,  his  horrible  footgear  making  a 
fearful  racket,  his  prodigious  coattails 
thrashing  like  wings  as  he  hurtled  m 
wildest  attempt  to  head  off  the  fugitive 
and  added  the  final  spasm  to  the  con- 

At  last  the  ape  darted  into  the  recep¬ 
tion  hall  and  sped  for  the  front  door, 
the  specter  pawing  out  frantically  toi 
the  long  flying  tail.  Tight  skirts  gave 


the  ape  the  advantage.  The  maid  at 
the  door  recoiled  and  Squiresy  was  out 
in  time  to  slam  the  great  panel  of  cut 
glass  in  the  specter’s  face. 

The  now  seriously  excited  guests  w-ere 
rushing  into  the  hall.  The  specter  jerked 
the  door  open  and  was  gone  into  the 
night.  And  Goggles  the  next  moment 
swung  it  open  again  and  was  gone 
likewise.  And  when  the  guests  had 
swarmed  out  on  the  veranda  they  saw 
Goggles’s  shoes  lying  in  the  snow 
where  he  had  kicked  them,  and  stream¬ 
ing  up  the  sidewalk  clear  cut  in  the 
moonlight,  first  the  ape,  then  the  spec¬ 
ter,  her  skirts  clutched  to  her  knees, 
and,  rapidly  gaining  on  all,  the  tramp. 
Although  short,  Goggles  was  mostly 
legs  and  could  run  like  a  deer.  He 
was  in  his  stocking  feet,  his  trousers 
rolled  up  to  give  him  free  action. 

SOON  enough  French  heels  and  slip¬ 
pery  walks  got  the  plucky  specter. 
All  saw  the  twist  of  the  ankle,  the 
staggering  limp,  the  halt.  It  happened 
just  after  Goggles  had  passed  her  and 
yelled:  “Leave  ’im  to  me!  Ill  make 

’im  pay.”  ‘ 

“Hold  up,  y  coward,  cui,  Hun. 
roared  Goggles’s  barytone.  It  was  on 
its  best  behavior,  not  breaking  once. 
It  sounded  like  a  man’s  voice,  which  in 
all  spirit  it  was,  and  somehow  spurred 
the  ape  with  new  fright.  Goggles  was 
gaining  rapidly.  He  threw  away  his 
hat  Next  he  tore  off  the  false  face, 
and  lastly  jerked  off  his  glasses 

Over  the  cross  street  and  into  an¬ 
other  block  continued  the  chase.  When 
Goggles  was  not  twenty  feet,  behind 
him,  Jack  Squires  darted  up  the  ter¬ 
race  steps  of  his  own  home,  and  in  one 
of  those  panics  which  come  by  auto¬ 
suggestion  when  one  gives  way  to  the 
temptation  of  winged  heels,  he  hurled 
himself  across  the  veranda  and  fran¬ 


tically  rang  the  bell  and  shook  the 
door.  But  only  for  a  moment.  Gog¬ 
gles  had  sprung  upon  his  back  like  a 

leopard.  „  ,  ,  ,  , 

Mrs.  Squires  was  a  fleshy  lady  whose 
soulful,  melancholy  eyes  wore  a  dying- 
calf  droop.  She  was  an  enthusiast  on 
matters  intellectual,  and  had  governed 
her  child  solely  by  love.  Bent  over  in 
a  rocker  by  the  hall  lamp,  she  was 
stitching  at  fancy  work  when  the  rush 
over  the  veranda  and  the  hideous 
clamor  for  admittance  shot  her  through 
the  heart.  And  when,  the  next  moment, 
furious  sounds  of  combat  burst  forth 
right  at  the  door  sill  she  gave  a  scream 
of  terror  and  rushed  for  the  stairs. 
But  at  the  howl  of  her  beloved,  she  ran 
back  and  threw  open  the  door.  There, 
wallowing  about  the  veranda,  she  saw 
her  precious  monkey  tangled  up  in  a 
monstrous  coat.  Coattails  were  every¬ 
where.  As  she  shrieked  and  dived  for 
the  mix-up,  it  bumped  down  the  steps. 
The  descent  separated  the  two,  and  they 

leaped  up.  ,  ,  ,,  *. 

“Y’buttinski,”  howled  the  ape,  that 
was  no  girl.  It  wes  thut  gold&in  Milky 
Dodge.  He  fooled  everybody!”  _ 

Withering  tidings !  Goggles  withered 
for  a  moment.  And  then  he  got  mad¬ 
der  than  ever.  Striking  out  with  fists, 
he  leaped  right  into  the  ape  and  down 
went  the  two,  tangled  up  again,  Gog¬ 
gles  on  top,  in  the  depths  of  the  snow 
bank  beside  the  walk. 

“Don’t  care!”  gasped  Goggles  grim¬ 
ly  as  he  clutched  the  ape’s  chin  and 
face  and  tried  to  push  the  whole  head 
off.  “Y’gotta  apologize  to  Gloria. 

“Watch  me!”  slavered  the  ape.  At 
this  point  the  crazed  Mrs._  ‘-quires 
plunged  into  the  snow  and  seized  Gog- 
o'les’s  coat  between  the  shoulders  and 
tried  to  pull  him  off.  But  he  was  out 
of  his  head  and  knew  nothing  but  the 
{Continued  on  page  24) 
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Grin  before  breakfast.  You  will  when  you  ve  bad 
a  San-Tox  shave.  From  the  first  slath  of  thick, 
creamy  lather  to  the  last  whisk  of  talc,  every  move 
means  ease  and  comfort. 

You  may  be  tough-bearded  as  a  Hercules,  but  there  s 
action  and  speed  in  your  razor  when  San-  1  ox  Shav¬ 
ing  Cream  is  on  the  job. 

Then  —  a  dash  of  San-Tox  Shaving  Lotion,  a  shake  of 
After-Shave  Talc,  and  you’re  smiling  and  fresh  as  a 
daisy  for  all  day  long. 

Look  for  the  nurse  on  the  San -  Fox  packet  of  blue. 
She’s  the  San-Tox  trade  mark,  and  the  symbol  of 
purity  on  all  San-Tox  Preparations. 

XZZZM  It  will  widen  still  further  that  morning  smile  if  you  use 

San -Tox  Tooth  Paste,  too.  It  makes  your  mouth  feel  great. 
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Down  they  went  into  (.he  snowbank  -Goggles  on  top,  madder  Ilian  ever 


HERE  a  squad  of  the  boy  masque¬ 
raders  scampered  up  the  terrace 
steps. 

“He’s  gotta  come  back  and  apologize 
to  Gloria,”  Goggles  cried  to  them.  “I 
don’t  care  if  his  mother  is  here.  I 
licked  him,  and  he  promised.  And  he’s 
not  going  to  welch  out  of  it.  Come  on, 
Squiresy!” 

The  six  or  eight  apparitions  of  de¬ 
lirium  crowded  around  to  assist.  Here 
and  there  front  doors  had  been  flung 
open  and  men  and  women  were  on  their 
verandas. 

“Aw,  y’can’t  squeal,  Squiresy,”  cried 
a  clown  in  red  spots.  “It’s  up  to  him, 
Mrs.  Squires.  He’s  made  a  nasty  break, 
and  it’s  up  to  him.  Struck  a  fella — 
started  a  fight — right  in  Gloria’s.  And 
Milky’s  sprained  his  ankle,  Goggy, 
something  fierce!” 

“Why,  this  is  the  most  high-handed 
outrage  I  ever  heard  of,”  cried  Mrs. 
Squires.  “I’m  going  right  in  and  tele¬ 
phone  the  police.” 

“Better  not,”  jeered  some  hoarse- 
throated  lad.  “We’ll  hand  Jack  over 
for  starting  things.  Start  the  parade 
back,  fellas!  Fetch  ’im  along,  Goggy, 
ol’  man!” 

“You’ll  pay  up  for  this,”  stormed  Mrs. 
Squires.  And  then  as  she  saw  her  pre¬ 
cious,  pinioned  by  a  bunch  of  arms, 
forced  down  the  walk  she  screamed  for 
the  neighborhood  to  interfere. 

Men  and  women  scurried  to  the  scene 
as  the  boys  reached  the  sidewalk.  They 
came  thrilling  with  the  horrors  of  a 
night  alarm  and  were  not  prepared  for 
what  a  close  view  thrust  upon  their 
expectations.  The  missing  link,  an  aban¬ 
doned  pirate  in  black  whiskers,  the 
clown,  a  knight  in  flimsy  tin  armor,  a 
ballet  dancer,  an  Indian,  a  huge  pillow 
with  arms  and  legs,  a  brownie,  reduced 
Mrs.  Squires’s  tragic  hullabaloo  to  a 
burlesque  and  lost  her  the  case  on  the 
spot. 

Everybody  began  talking.  But  at 
last  the  ballet  dancer,  a  tall  lad  of 
seventeen  with  a  threat  like  a  horn,  got 
the  best  of  the  uproar  and  explained  to 
the  neighbors  what  it  was  all  about.  The 
explanation  was  accepted.  That  spoiled, 
inflammatory  pest,  Jack  Squires,  was  in 
for  a  lesson  at  last! 

“Come  on!  My  feet’s  frozen,”  cried 
Goggles,  and  the  posse  started  for 


Gloria’s,  the  gorilla  setting  up  a  des¬ 
perate  resistance.  Up  until  this  min¬ 
ute  he  had  supposed  himself  certain 
of  rescue.  “Maw,  maw,”  he  howled  in 
a  frenzy,  “make  ’m  let  me  go!” 

“You  just  take  your  hands  off  my 
poor  boy,  every  one!”  she  squalled,  and 
set  upon  them  like  a  termdgant.  They 
couldn’t  strike  a  woman,  and  in  avoid¬ 
ing  her  claws  they  enabled  the  prisoner 
to  break  away.  And,  since  the  boys  were 
between  himself  and  his  mother  and 
home,  he  took  the  line  of'  least  resist¬ 
ance  and  sprinted  for  freedom  straight 
down  the  street  toward  Gloria’s.  With 
Goggles  in  the  lead  the  masqueraders 
gave  chase.  Mrs.  Squires  was  left  be¬ 
hind. 

At  the  cross  street  Goggles  caught 
the  tip  of  the  ape’s  tail  and  the  next 
moment  the  recapture  was  made.  But 
with  Mrs.  Squires  in  mind,  the  posse 
kept  up  the  speed  and  rushed  him  with 
much  outcry  up  Gloria’s  front  walk, 
where  the  rest  of  the  guests  had  again 
gathered,  and  into  the  house. 

“It’s  Goggy’s  job,”  shouted  the  ballet 
dancer.  “He  caught  him  and  licked  him 
to  a  frazzle  on  his  front  porch  under 
his  maw’s  nose.  Go  ahead,  Goggy,  and 
make  him  do  it.” 


It  was  Goggles’s  hour  of  triumph,  but 
what  was  it  worth  if  he  couldn’t  see 
the  tall  Thelma  with  her  blue  eyes  ap¬ 
preciating  it  to  the  core?  She  had  been 
his  real  inspiration  as  avenging  agent, 
and  when  he  had  learned  that  Squiresy 
had  not  abused  and  beaten  her  he  had 
received  in  double  superlative  the  most 
cruel  blow  of  his  life. 

AND  now  his  bashfulness  swept  back 
.  upon  him  there  in  the  hall  with  the 
crowds  waiting  about  him  and  he  didn’t 
know  what  to  do  or  say  or  where  to 
look.  His  spectacles  were  gone,  and  their 
loss  increased  his  embarrassment. 

He  only  knew  one  thing.  He  would 
hang  on  to  that  Squiresy.  And  there  he 
stood  on  his  numb,  frozen,  wet  feet  and 
held  the  ape  by  the  shoulders  in  front 
of  him. 

“Let’s  unmask,”  cried  some  one. 
“Now’s  the  time!” 

And  it  was  done,  the  ape  alone  of  all 
retaining  his  party  face.  His  headgear 
was  a  hood  buttoned  up  the  back,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  remain  a  monkey. 
Right  in  front  of  him  stood  an  old  lady 
of  the  1850  period,  in  poke  bonnet  and 
all.  She  had  hobbled  around  all  eve¬ 
ning,  bent  over  a  cane.  She  was  Thelma. 


job  of  pushing  and  pounding  the  hated 
monkey  face.  Then,  berating  him  in 
shrill  fury,  she  stooped  over  and  began 
beating  him  wherever  she  could  strike. 
This  only  made  him  the  madder,  made 
it  only  the  worse  for  her  precious. 

“Will  y’give  up  and  do  it?”  snarled 
Goggles.  “Hey?  Hey?” 

“Yes!”  wheezed  Squiresy.  He  was 
half  smothered,  bewildered,  licked.  Yet 
he  surrendei’ed  with  no  intention  of 
keeping  his  word.  His  mother  would 
save  him. 

GOGGLES  arose,  but  held  onto  the 
ape  as  the  latter  got  up.  Mrs. 
Squires  was  screaming  for  help.  She 
grabbed  at  Goggles  and  tried  to  shake 
him,  but  he  wrenched  away,  hauling 
the  monkey  with  him. 

“Come  on,  now!”  whooped  Goggles 
relentlessly.  “Y’gotta  come.” 

“Who  are  you,  you  wretch?”  squalled 
Mrs.  Squires.  “Let  go  and  get  out  of 
the  yard  this  instant!” 

“It’s  that  Goggles  Sanderson,  the  lit¬ 
tle  goody-good!”  bawled  Jack. 

“Goggles  Sanderson!”  gasped  the 
mother.  “I’m  amazed.  I  shall  tele¬ 
phone  your  parents  instantly.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  panted  Goggles 
doggedly,  hanging  to  the  son  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  keelhaul  him  again.  “But  he’s 
going  back  to  Gloria’s  and  apologize  to 
her  or  I’ll  pound  him  up  again.  He’s 
no  gentleman!” 

“Didn’t  I  tell  yuh  that  was  no  girl, 
but  Milky  Dodge,  the  big  stiff?”  bawled 
Jack. 

“Makes  no  difference,”  whooped  Gog¬ 
gles.  “You  knew  it  was  a  masquerade. 
That’s  what  we  all  dressed  up  for — to 
fool  the  others.  That’s  where  the  fun 
came  in.  And  because  you  got  fooled, 
you  do  the  baby  act  and  start  a  rough- 
house.  Are  y’goin’  t’come,  hey?”  This 
last  was  one  of  Goggles’s  tempera¬ 
mental  eruptions,  whooped  out  with 
such  truculent  rapidity  of  enunciation 
that  Mrs.  Squires  jumped  backward 
with  a  hiss  of  alarm. 
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At  the  sight  of  her  Squires  made  a 
desperate  break  for  liberty.  But  he 
failed,  for  Goggles  leaped  again  upon 
his  back.  It  all  saved  Goggles’s 
day. 

The  excitement  dispersed  his  bashful¬ 
ness.  There  were  the  blue  eyes.  They 
were  big  upon  him,  and  that  was 
enough. 

“Gloria,”  he  cried.  “Come  here!”  He 
wrestled  with  the  strength  that  admir¬ 
ing  eyes  give  the  valiant.  “Apologize 
to  her!”  he  whooped  at  the  ape,  trying 
to  force  him  down  on  knees  before  her 
“Say  y’re  sorry!  Say  it,  or  I’ll — I’ll — 
Y  goin  t’  say  it?  Y’re  not?  Hey?” 

The  guests  in  a  circle  ten  deep  had 
closed  in  around  the  actors.  Jack  saw 
no  escape.  “I’m  sorry,”  he  mumbled. 

Say  it  louder,”  whooped  Goggles  fe¬ 
rociously.  “So  all  can  hear— so  it’ll 
count.” 

“Aw,  then,  I’m  sorry,”  bawled  Jack 
in  a  spiteful  blaze.  “Now,  let  me  go, 
can’t  yuh?”  he  snarled,  twisting  around' 
at  Goggles. 

“No,  I  won’t,  not  yet,”  cried  Goggles. 
Now,  say  you’re  sorry  to  her!" 

As  he  issued  the  imperial  order  he 
gave  him  a  whirl  that  planted  him  al¬ 
most  in^  Thelma’s  arms. 

“Aw,”  bawled  the  ape  in  righteous 
amazement  and  resentment,  “I  didn’t 
do  anything  to  her!” 

“Make  him,  Goggy,”  rooted  the  boys 
with  glee.  “He  slapped  her  by  proxy,” 
shouted  Milky,  who  was  using  two  boys 
as  crutches. 

“G’wan  and  do  it!”  roared  Goggles 
under  the  magnetism  of  applause  and 
the  magic  of  those  eyes.  “Or  I’ll— 

,  right,”  sneered  Squiresy, 

1  m  sorry!  Now,  you  satisfied?” 

AT  that  moment  in  rushed  the  red- 
xa. faced,  glassy-eyed  Mrs.  Squires. 

What  are  you  doing  to  my  boy?”  she 
cried,  a  mixture  of  the  heart-rending 
and  the  ear-boxing  in  her  shrill  trem¬ 
olo.  The  crowd  gave  way. 

Nuthun,  came  Milky  Dodge’s  gut¬ 
tural  bass  in  its  huskiest  humor  and 
significance.  “He’s  doing  it  to  us.” 

“Come  home,  honey,”  she  crooned, 
putting  her  arm  around  the  ape  and 
drawing  him  toward  the  door.  “And, 
believe  me,”  she  cried  passionately,  “I’d 
.lust  like  to  tell  you  all  what  I  think  of 
you— every  one!  And  you’ll  hear  from 
me  about  this  later.” 

No  one  spoke,  but  snickers  crackled 
about.  Goggles  was  gravely  peering  at 
her.  Her  vitriolic  gaze  fastened  upon 
him  and  burned.  “And  it’s  that  nasty 
little  Goggles  Sanderson  that’s  caused 
you  all  this  disgraceful  hubbub,  Gloria 
Webb.  It  serves  you  just  right  for  in¬ 
viting  him.” 

When  the  enemy  testifies  before  all 
men  that  to  you  alone  belongs  the 
credit,  your  cup  runneth  over.  Gog¬ 
gles  realized  this,  and  his  face  pleated 
itself  in  a  broad  contagious  grin. 
Everybody  grinned.  When  Goggles 
grinned  the  change  from  almost  pious 
somberness  to  festive  and  unbounded 
good  humor  was  so  immense,  so  spec¬ 
tacularly  delightful,  that  no  one  could 
resist  it.  Everybody’s  grin  developed 
into  a  laugh,  and  while  the  laughter 
pealed  the  mother  and  her  darling 
swept  from  the  house. 

“Oh,  isn’t  he  just — won-derful?” 
Goggles  whirled  his  head  and  saw  the 
blue  eyes  worshiping  directly  at  his. 
The  words,  with  all  the  ripple  of  grace¬ 
ful  form,  with  all  the  gush  of  her  voice,  • 
that  had  so  disgusted  him  that  first 
day,  were  spoken  to  the  ballet  dancer. 
But,  oh,  what  a  difference,  now!  Gog¬ 
gles’s  face  painted  itself  a  luscious  i-ed. 
She  had  referred  to  him — that  he  knew. 

“You’re  bloomin’  right,  he’s  wonder¬ 
ful!”  declared  the  ballet  dancer. 

And  if  the  neighborhood  could  have 
heard  the  music  that  the  harp  of  a 
thousand  strings  was  now  discoursing 
it  would  have  hung  palsied  with  ecstasy 
out  of  windows  and  absorbed  the 
strains  just  as  Goggles  was  doing, 
strains  of  victory,  melodies  of  hope,  the 
harmony  of  the  years  to  come,  dreams 
of  manhood  and  its  glory— the  heart  of 
fifteen. 


The  third  story  in  this  series,  by  Mr. 
Hollingsworth,  will  appear  in  an  early 
issue. 
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The  conservative  richness  of  mahogany 
is  duplicated  in  durable  Art  Metal. 


cate  the  best  cabinet  work  of  master 
craftsmen. 

We  may  even  claim  that  if  you  place  an 
Art  Metal  desk  or  filing  cabinet  along¬ 
side  of  its  wooden  rival,  you  will  prefer 
our  creation. 

In  buying  Art  Metal  equipment  for 
your  office  you  combine  the  greater 
use,  the  longer  life,  the  assured  effi¬ 
ciency  of  steel  with  the  better  looks  of 
the  products  of  the  Art  Metal  Con¬ 
struction  Company — the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  steel  office  equipment  in 
the  world. 


EXPERTS  agree  that  steel  is  more 
practical  for  office  furniture  and 
equipment  than  wood.  It  is  certain  to 
have  longer  life.  It  doesn’t  warp  or 
swell.  It  is  immune  against  fire — keeps 
records  and  valuable  documents  safe. 


But  until  Art  Metal  perfected  its  spe¬ 
cial  wood  finish  for  steel  furniture,  un 
doubtedly  wood  was  more  beautiful. 


Today  Art  Metal  finishes  in  mahogany 
fumed  oak,  Circassian  walnut,  quar¬ 
tered  oak— in  fact,  any  wood— dupli¬ 
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Today’s  Way — Pneumatics 


“Jn  hauling  yardage  on  contract  my  truck  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  has  made  six 
to  eight  more  round  trips,  of  ten  miles  each,  per  day  than  any  solid-tired  truck 
on  the  same  work.  During  a  recent  rainy  spell  my  truck  on  Goodyear  Cords 
was  the  only  one  hauling  gravel  to  a  mixer — the  solid-tired  trucks  were  stopped 
by  soft  going.  This  means  money  to  me.” 

— W.  S.  Devenwater,  Contract  Hauling,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


THIS  report  reflects  that  tremendous  country-wide  ex¬ 
perience  which  has  demonstrated  that  the  perfected 
pneumatic  truck  tire  completely  removes  the  handicaps  of 
hauling  on  solid  tires. 

In  pointing  to  the  benefits  of  pneumatic  traction,  cushioning 
and  nimbleness,  it  particularly  reflects  the  vital  results  of 
Goodyear  Cord  construction  originated  by  Goodyear  thirteen 
years  ago. 

Goodyear  Cord  construction  has  made  possible  that  decisive 
combination  of  resilience  and  toughness  which,  in  turn,  has 
made  pneumatics  entirely  practical  for  heavy  duty. 

It  is  this  original  Goodyear  method  of  manufacture  that  has 
been  the  foundation  of  all  those  qualities  of  the  pneumatic 
truck  tire  which  cause  it  to  supplant  the  solid  tire. 


It  has  furnished  the  basis  of  that  pioneering  work  which 
has  produced  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  for  trucks,  also  Tubes, 
Rims  and  Repair  Materials,  and  the  engine  pumps,  wheels, 
air  gauges  and  vulcanizing  equipment  made  with  Goodyear 
co-operation. 

Its  economy  is  written  in  the  records  of  Goodyear’s  Akron- 
to-Boston  Express,  Akron-to-Cleveland  Freight  Line,  Good¬ 
year  Heights  Bus  Service,  and  in  many  other  fields  of  transport. 

Cost  data,  detailing  the  advantages  of  pneumatic  truck  tires 
as  compared  with  solid  tires,  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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effort  to  mitigate  the  bitterness  of  those 
who  suffered  in  its  service,  by  every 
means  that  science  coupled  with  busi¬ 
ness  organization,  can  devise. 

If  Private  Andrew  Perkins  had  lost 
his  leg'  at  Antietam  instead  of  in  the 
Argonne,  he  would  have  received  his 
pension  from  the  Government,  and 
might  have  purchased  a  wooden  leg, 
or  whittled  one  out  for  himself,  or  gone 
without  as  he  chose.  Private  Perkins 
lives  in  Pittsburgh,  let  us  say.  When 
his  recovery  was  well  enough  advanced 
so  that  he  could  be  moved  from  the 
Government  hospital,  an  expert  called 
on  him  in  his  home  and  took  his  meas¬ 
ure  for  the  very  best  artificial  limb 
procurable.  A  few  weeks  later  the  ex¬ 
pert  was  back  again  to  fit  the  leg.  Nor 
is  that  all;  for  days  he  stayed  with 
Private  Perkins,  teaching  him  how  to 
walk.  And  every  few  months  he  drops 
in  again  to  see  him,  to  be  sure  that  the 
fitting  is  perfect  and  to  render  any 
other  little  service  that  may  help  to  re¬ 
establish  Mr.  Perkins  among  the  ranks 
of  self-respecting,  independent  men. 

If  it  had  been  an  eye  that  Mr.  Per¬ 
kins  gave  to  his  country,  instead  of  a 
leg,  his  country  would  have  provided 
the  very  best  artificial  eye,  fitted  espe¬ 
cially  by  an  expert.  And  because  eyes 
are  fragile  things,  and  difficult  to  re¬ 
place,  a  duplicate  would  have  gone  for¬ 
ward  wrapped  in  cotton  to  do  service 
in  an  emergency. 

Cash  Value  for  Lost  Limbs 

EVERY  man  who  left  the  service 
was  given  a  medical  examination. 
At  any  time  within  a  year  he  may  be 
reexamined,  and  should  be,  to  discover 
if  any  trouble  has  developed  for  which 
his  service  was  responsible.  For  if 
there  is  any  single  man  who  is  less  fit 
to  make  a  success  of  his  life  because 
of  his  war  experience,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  wants  to  know  it,  and  to  award 
the  proper  compensation.  Its  com¬ 
pensation  charts  represent  a  wholly 
new  thing  in  medical  history.  They 
provide  for  every  possible  combina¬ 
tion  of  disability.  The  loss  of  a 
finger  entitles  a  man  to  a  certain  sum; 
the  loss  of  three  fingers,  of  course,  to 
more  than  three  times  that  much.  To 


lose  a  foot  is  one  thing:  to  lose  a  foot 
and  suffer  slight  shell  shock  is  another; 
to  lose  a  foot  and  one  finger  is  still  an¬ 
other.  A  finger  on  the  right  hand  is 
worth  more  than  a  finger  on  the  left, 
and  so  on.  The  combinations  of  hurt 
are  endless,  and  almost  every  day  adds 
a  new  one  for  which  the  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  recompense  must  be  determined. 
Needless  to  say,  most  of  the  awards  are 
temporary  and  subject  to  later  revision, 
for  data  are  constantly  accumulating, 
and  many  slight  injuries  will  later  de¬ 
velop  more  serious  consequences. 

The  office  of  the  chief  medical  officer 
is  a  mass  of  charts.  Here  is  one  rep¬ 
resenting  the  increasing  number  of  in¬ 
sanity  cases  that  are  developing  as  a 
result  of  war  injury.  The  curve  will 
reach  its  maximum  point — according  to 
the  medical  officer’s  estimate — in  1929, 
when  it  will  represent  something  like 
16,000  cases.  There  will  be  7,900  ear 
cases  chargeable  to  the  war  before 
the  records  are  complete;  already  the 
Medical  Department  has  discovered 
2,500  tuberculosis  cases  and  removed 
the  sufferers  from  contact  with  society 
to  sanitariums  where  there  will  be  no 
chance  to  spread  contagion  and  the 
opportunity  for  recovery  is  large.  Out 
of  the  activities  of  the  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  will  come  a  mass  of  data  of  su¬ 
preme  value  to  physicians  and  health 
authorities;  and  from  its  offices  there 
flows  out  through  the  mails  a  ceaseless 
stream  of  healing  and  good  cheer. 

“I  am  going  to  be  operated  on  to¬ 
morrow,  and  I  expect  to  die,  anyhow,” 
wrote  a  soldier  to  the  chief  medical 
officer.  “But  before  I  check  out  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  I  think  you  are  a  low- 
down  faker,  and  everything  connected 
with  your  bureau  is  rotten.” 

By  telegraph  the  medical  officer  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  discover  what’s  the  matter. 
It  turns  out  that  the  complainant  has 
a  legitimate  grievance:  his  letters  have 
not  been  answered  promptly,  and  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  in  the  department  has  refused 
the  payment  of  certain  entirely  proper 
bills.  The  case  is  dealt  with  at  once, 


and  the  sufferer,  whose  operation  did 
not  prove  fatal,  finds  that  the  bureau 
is  going  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  with  him  until  he  is  fitted  to  stand 
alone  again. 

Letters  of  complaint  are  singularly 
few:  cases  in  which  soldiers  have 
sought  to  claim  more  than  was  justly 
due  them  are  almost  wholly  lacking. 
Again  and  again  men  fully  entitled  to 
compensation  have  wruten  in  to  say 
that  they  want  nothing,  and  are  per¬ 
fectly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  final  result  of  a  day  spent  with  the 
letters  and  records  of  these  men  must 
be  to  heighten  one’s  faith  in  human 
nature,  and  give  one  a  new  respect  for 
the  courage,  fairness,  and  character  of 
the  average  man. 

That  the  four  million  who  went  away 
to  war  are  in  every  respect  stronger, 
better,  and  bigger  men  for  their  ex¬ 
perience  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be 
established  by  statistics,  but  concerning 
which  every  official  in  the  bureau  has 
the  most  emphatic  confidence. 

Life  a  Test  of  Morale 

EVERYONE  who  has  lived  in  a 
medium-sized  community  and 
watched  the  annual  parades  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  must  have  been  impressed 
with  the  remarkable  vitality  and  spirit 
of  the  men  who  fought  in  the  Civil  War. 
It  was  a  bitterly  hard  school  to  which 
those  boys  marched  away  in  1861.  The 
medical  examinations  of  those  days  were 
pretty  superficial,  and  altogether  too 
large  a  propoi-ion  of  the  unfit  were 
taken.  Only  the  stronger  and  better 
survived.  But  those  who  did  come 
through  gained  from  their  four  years 
of  marching  and  outdoor  life  a  degree 
of  strength  and  toughness  that  gave 
them  a  real  advantage  over  the  men 
who  had  stayed  at  home. 

I  spoke  to  the  chief  medical  officer 
of  this. 

“Do  you  think  that  the  men  who  went 
to  our  war  are  better  physically  than 
if  they  had  not  gone?”  I  asked  him. 
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“Will  they  live  longer  because  they 
went?” 

He  answered  without  hesitation. 

“Many  of  them  learned  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  what  it  means  to  be 
in  really  first-class  physical  condition,” 
he  said.  “They  will  take  better  care 
of  themselves  always  because  of  what 
the  army  gave  them.  Nor  is  that  the 
most  important  factor.  Living  is,  first 
of  all,  a  spiritual  experience.  It  is  less 
a  matter  of  brawn  than  of  will.  Put  a 
strong  man  who  has  a  yellow  streak 
side  by  side  with  an  invalid  whose 
spirit  is  unconquerable,  and  the  invalid 
will  frequently  live  longer.  He  defies 
all  medical  prophecies.  Long  after  he 
might  be  expected  to  be  dead  he  is  still 
smiling  and  confident.  Disease  can 
undermine  his  body,  but  his  will  re¬ 
fuses  to  surrender. 

“We  heard  a  lot  about  morale  in  the 
war.  It  was  a  new  word  to  us,  but  it 
is  going  to  be  an  important  word  in 
our  national  life  from  now  on.  We 
can’t  begin  to  estimate  what  it  means 
to  America  to  have  put  the  fighting 
spirit  into  four  million  men.  Of  course 
they  will  live  longer.  Not  merely  be¬ 
cause  their  muscles  are  harder,  but 
because  they  don’t  know  what  it  means 
to  give  up.” 

“Life  is  first  of  all  a  spiritual  ex¬ 
perience" — I  had  not  expected  such  a 
phrase  in  the  medical  department  of 
a  government  bureau.  Somehow  it 
seemed  to  typify  the  character  and 
purpose  of  the  whole  vast  enterprise. 
Ten  acres  of  floor  space;  15,000  em¬ 
ployees;  so  many  million  dollars  of  in¬ 
surance — all  these  are  phrases  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau 
in  a  certain  superficial  fashion.  But 
back  of  these  outward  aspects  is  a 
vision  which  is  the  really  significant 
thing:  the  capacity  to  see  the  man 
behind  the  card;  to  think  of  statistics 
in  terms  of  human  need  and  human 
happiness;  and  to  prove  to  the  men 
who  have  served  it  that  their  Govern¬ 
ment  has  not  merely  a  purse  but  a 
heart — these  are  the  purposes  which 
the  bureau  seems  to  be  making  an  hon¬ 
est  effort  to  achieve. 

And,  in  spite  of  the  depressing  accu¬ 
mulation  of  unanswered  letters,  prog¬ 
ress  is  unmistakable. 


fied  her  on  the  spot,”  according  to  the 
tale. 

New  York  City’s  schools  are  perhaps 
no  more  crowded  than  the  schools  of 
other  large  cities,  and  yet  in  February, 
1919,  in  278  schools,  19,901  registered 
pupils  were  sent  away  without  receiv¬ 
ing  any  instruction.  In  Chicago  a  re¬ 
cent  report  states  that  “the  number  of 
teachers  who  have  abandoned  the  pro¬ 
fession  has  increased  40  per  cent  in  the 
last  three  years,”  and  as  there  is  not  a 
competent  teacher  without  a  job  in  the 
entire  United  States,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  Chicago  conditions  are  likewise 
serious. 

But  there  is  more  to  come.  An  in¬ 
quiry  by  the  N.  E.  A.  shows  that  the 
recruits  of  to-day  are  by  no  means  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  recruits  of  yes¬ 
terday. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  teachers 
in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  United 
States  were  among  the  prominent  citi¬ 
zens  of  their  communities.  So  much 
cannot  be  said  for  the  rural  school¬ 
teacher.  The  farmer  patron  has  in¬ 
sisted  upon  governing  his  child’s  educa¬ 
tion  by  farm  needs.  A  short  day,  that 
the  boys  might  get  through  their  chores 
and  a  long  vacation  that  they  might  be 
used  in  the  harvest  field,  have  been 
the  rural  rule.  Naturally  enough,  per¬ 
haps,  the  rural  school-teacher  has  been 
“hired”  rather  than  employed.  Even 
so,  it  was  expected  that  he  should  be 
a  model  of  deportment  to  his  scholars. 

But  in  the  larger  towns  the  school 
officials  commanded  a  very  real  respect. 
When  Superintendent  Campbell  spoke 
his  town  listened.  When  Miss  Eliza 
Grove  mildly  reprehended  certain  civic 
errors  the  town  at  least  stopped  and 
thought  those  errors  over.  It  was  as- 
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sumed,  then,  that  the  public-school 
teacher  was  competent.  It  was  equally 
assumed  that  the  teacher  had  charac¬ 
ter  and  personality.  The  wishy- 
washy,  time-serving,  sycophantic  weak¬ 
ling  moved  from  town  to  town.  He  or 
she  became  a  “tramp  teacher.”  Dur¬ 
ing  the  present  generation — I  am  quot¬ 
ing  some  of  the  more  widely  known 
educators  —  the  profession  has  lost 
something  of  the  high  esteem  it  once 
enjoyed. 

New  York  Holds  One  Record? 

THERE  are  many  reasons.  Nar¬ 
rowed  down,  however,  it  seems  to 
the  outsider  that  teaching  has  ceased 
to  appeal  to  the  American  youth  be¬ 
cause  “it  doesn’t  get  anywhere.”  The 
teacher’s  salary  is  small,  yet  that  would 
not  have  barred  many  earnest  young 
men  and  women.  The  trouble  has  been, 
as  I  see  it,  that  the  teacher  appears  to 
them  as  an  unimportant  and  unhonored 
cog  in  the  social  machine.  Advance¬ 
ment  is  earned  by  increasing  age  rather 
than  by  conspicuous  merit.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  has  slight  chance  to  emerge  from 
submergence.  The  teacher  is  bound  by 
iron  rules,  energy  is  frowned  on,  and 
initiative  repressed. 

One  of  the  foremost  teachers  of  New 
York  City  once  turned  his  history  class 
into  a  class  for  the  study  of  history. 
Instead  of  worrying  about  the  Punic- 
Wars  and  delving  into  the  child  life  of 
Romulus  and  Remus,  his  class  discov¬ 
ered  what  is  going  on  to-day  by  reading 
the  newspapers  and  magazines.  His 
pupils  became  absorbed  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  instead  of  being  mere  Strasburg 
geese  stuffed  with  dates. 

“Always  before  this,”  said  he,  “when 
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I  met  a  member  of  the  history  class 
upon  the  streets  I  expected  him  to  open 
the  conversation  something  like  this: 

“  ‘Well,  professor,  what  do  you  think 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  anyhow?’ 

A  writer  discovered  this  new  cl^ss  in 
history.  He  found  it  tracing  the  events 
of  to-day  back  to  their  source  in  the 
past.  He  found  boys  and  girls  studying 
— and  remembei’ing — the  geography  les¬ 
sons  they  had  complacently  dropped 
some  years  before.  He  attended  one 
meeting  of  that  class  and  went  home 
squirming  because  of  his  own  copious 
ignorance.  He  asked  permission  to 
write  an  article  about  it  and  the  teacher 
put  him  on  honor  to  keep  it  secret: 

“Don’t  do  that,  man,”  he  begged. 
“Why,  if  the  principal  knew  anything 
about  this,  he  would  spoil  it  all.  I  have 
no  right  to  teach  these  children  any¬ 
thing  except  the  lessons  set  down  in  the 
book.” 

More  graduates  of  this  school  hold 
good  positions  in  the  business  life  of 
New  York  than  from  any  other  high 
school,  it  is  said.  But  that  is  by  the 
way.  An  example  of  the  sort  of  history 
usually  taught  may  be  found  in  the  ex¬ 
amination  given  to  applicants  for  cer¬ 
tificates  to  teach  in  one  of  the  States. 
No  question  was  asked  of  any  event 
that  dated  this  side  of  1812.  Yet  these 
papers  were  prepared  in  the  midst  of 
the  world  war.  Sometimes  the  direct¬ 
ing  heads  of  the  schools  compel  the 
teacher  to  emphasize  speed  rather  than 
thoroughness.  It  was  that  theory  which 
led  the  inventor  of  the  Hilligus  test  to 
say  that:  “More  pupils  answer  more 
questions  less  accurately  in  a  shorter 
space  of  time  in  New  York  i;;an  any¬ 
where  else  I  know.” 

The  younger  teachers  —  those  who 


would  still  be  enthusiastic  if  they 
were  given  a  chance— resent  these  rigid 
limitations.  They  learn  to  have  some¬ 
thing  less  than  respect  for  the  average 
school  board  —  this  statement  being 
made  in  the  most  wholesome  reverence. 
They  doubt  whether  a  man  can  mer¬ 
chandise  all  day  long  and  yet  be  com¬ 
petent  that  night  to  pass  without  study 
upon  questions  which  affect  a  growing 
generation.  They  are  unable  to  meet 
with  their  classmates  of  school  and 
college  because  of  a  lack  of  money. 
They  think  they  see  the  highest  posi¬ 
tions  in  a  city’s  school  system  too  often 
won  by  a  certain  pliability  and  held  be¬ 
cause  the  holder  is  impervious  to  insult. 

“I  wish  to  be  heard  on  that,”  said  the 
superintendent  of  schools  in  one  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  East  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board. 

“We  don’t  want  to  hear  from  you,” 
said  the  chairman  of  the  board.  “We’re 
runnin’  this.” 

“Just  two  minutes,”  pleaded  the  su¬ 
perintendent. 

“Well — cut  it  short,”  said  the  chair¬ 
man.  “It’s  just  a  waste  of  time,  listen¬ 
in’  to  you.  We  know  what  we’re  goin’ 
to  do.” 

Because  “there  isn’t  anything  ahead,” 
or,  if  there  is,  the  reward  is  too  slender 
and  hedged  about  with  too  many  humili¬ 
ations,  and  there  is  too  little  opportu¬ 
nity  for  independent  and  constructive 
work,  the  young  American  of  to-day  is 
not  becoming  a  teacher.  Six  years  ago 
Miss  Grace  Straehan  warned  the  Inter¬ 
borough  Teachers’  Association  of  New 
York  City,  of  which  she  was  president, 
that  “the  profession  had  ceased  to  in¬ 
terest  the  better  class  of  young  men  and 
women.”  Not  long  ago  the  National 
( Continued  on.  page  30) 
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SUSTAINING  THE  MARK  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  SUPREMACY 

'"THOUSANDS  of  world-wide  industries  Will 
^  tell  you  they  are  served  by  Fairbanks-Morse. 

To  them,  this  service  from  an  institution  with 
broad  manufacturing  and  distributing  resources 
has  proven  by  experience  to  be  dependable,  effi¬ 
cient  and  forward-looking. 

We  see  this  service  through  the  eyes  of  many 
thousands  of  Fairbanks-Morse  employes,  each 
striving  to  uphold  the  mark  of  industrial  supremacy 
reflected  in  the  Quality  Seal  of  this  organization. 

To  these  employes  has  been  granted  the  Vision 
to  produce  constantly  improved  products  in 
order  that  Fairbanks-Morse  may  better  ser?e 
the  World’s  industrial  and  agricultural  needs. 

In  this  way  does  e\)ery  Fairbanks-Morse  employe 
help  make  good  the  institutional  promise  of 
Which  this  mark  is  the  symbol. 
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'THOUSANDS  of  skilled  employes 

1  Working  in  eight  factories  cohering  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres,  produce  Fairbanks-Morse 
oil  engines — pumps — electric  motors  and 
generators  —  Fairbanks  Scales  railway 
appliances  —  farm  machinery,  such  as  Z  ’ 
engines,  lighting  plants,  Water  systems 
and  Windmills. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  CHICAGO 


World-wide  distribution  through  our  own 
branches  and  representatives. 
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SUPREME  goodness  has  won  for  National 
Biscuit  Company  products  the  leading 
place  they  occupy  in  the  Nation’s  dietary. 
With  their  goodness  must  also  be  considered 
their  great  variety,  there  being  an  N.B.C. 
product  for  every  occasion,  from  breakfast  to 
supper,  from  first  course  to  last,  from  informal 
meal  to  social  function.  To  have  a  supply 
always  in  the  house  is  to  be  ready  for  any 
table  emergency.  Stock  your  pantry  with: 


Uneeda  Biscuit — the 
world’s  best  soda  cracker. 

N.  B.  C.  Graham  Crackers 
—  Light,  wholesome,  ap¬ 
petizing,  food  for  strength. 

N.B.C.  Butter  Thin 
Biscuit — Round,  thin,  ten¬ 
der,  with  the  flavor  of  rich 
creamery  butter. 


snappy.  The  children  love 
them. 

Social  Tea  Biscuit  —  Fa¬ 
mous  with  afternoon  tea,  or 
with  lemonade,  grape  fruit 
or  fruit  punch. 

Premium  Soda  Crackers — 
Mealy,  mildly  salt.  Fine  for 
cheese  and  jelly  sandwiches. 


Your  Table 
of  Plenty 


Fig  Newtons  —  A  unique 
combination  ofgold- 
en  brown  cake  and 
luscious  fig  jam. 

Zu  Zu  Ginger 
Snaps — Spicy  and 


Lorna  Doone — The  mod¬ 
ern  shortbread — mealy  and 
crumbly — not  over-rich. 

Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers  — 
The  last  word  in  dessert 
wafers. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 
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Education  Association  queried  the 
school  and  district  superintendents  of 
the  United  States.  Replies  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  1,792  superintendents,  rep¬ 
resenting  about  one-half  of  the  total 
number  and  approximately  two-fifths 
of  the  teaching  positions. 

“In  order  to  get  teachers  we  have 
been  obliged  to  lower  our  standards,” 
was  the  report  of  1,469. 

“The  number  of  teachers  below  the 
age  of  twenty-one  is  increasing,”  was 
the  opinion  of  two-thirds  of  the  number. 

“Teaching  no  longer  attracts  the 
more  promising  young  men  and  women, 
as  in  the  past,”  said  1,629. 

That  most  important  latter  statement 
is  supported  by  an  inquiry  made  among 
the  principals  of  the  normal  schools  of 
the  United  States.  At  one  time  the 
most  promising  10  per  cent  of  the  high- 
school  pupils — measured  in  terms  of 
scholarship  and  character — entered  the 
normal  school.  Nowadays  very  few 
graduates  of  this  sort  go  to  the  nor¬ 
mals.  For  the  most  part  they  enter  the 
colleges  and  universities  to  fit  them¬ 
selves  for  other  work  than  teaching. 
The  normal-school  pupil  of  to-day — this 
applies  as  well  to  the  pupils  in  the  other 
teacher-training  institutions — 4s  apt  to 
come  from  below  the  median  line  in  the 
high-school  graduating  class.  Teach¬ 
ing  is  no  longer  considered  as  a  profes¬ 
sion  worthy  the  best  energies  of  the 
best  youngsters. 

An  equally  serious  phase  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  normal-school  pupils  come  from 
families  of  foreign  birth.  In  one 
teachers’  training  school  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  according  to  the  statement  of  an 
eminent  educator,  65  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  come  from  homes  in  which  Eng¬ 
lish  is  not  spoken.  I  attended  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  public-school  officials  of  nine 
Eastern  States  some  little  time  ago  and 
asked  them  whether,  in  their  opinion, 
the  percentage  of  first-generation  stu¬ 
dents  is  increasing  in  our  normals. 
Each  replied  with  conviction  in  the 
affirmative.  Here  is  a  typical  instance, 
given  me  by  Hugh  A.  Magill,  field  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  N.  E.  A.: 

“In  the  city  of  Springfield,  Ill.,”  said 
he,  “a  teachers’  training  school  has 
been  maintained  for  years.  The  enter¬ 
ing  class  was  carefully  selected  from 
the  graduates  of  the  city  hig;h  school 
and  only  young  women  of  ability  and 
scholarship,  as  recommended  by  the 
high-school  faculty,  were  accepted. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  number 
of  applicants  decreased  until  there 
were  but  four  in  September,  1919. 
These  four  were  not,  as  formerly, 
daughters  of  lawyers,  doctors,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  other  American  families, 
but  were  from  families  of  foreign  birth 
who  wanted  their  daughters  to  teach  in 
order  to  add  to  the  family  income.  The 
Board  of  Education  closed  the  school. 
While  I  have  no  signed  reports  on  the 
subject,  I  have  been  told  personally  by 
the  presidents  of  a  great  many  normal 
schools  that  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
!  students  is  an  even  greater  danger 
than  the  reduced  enrollment.” 

Career  or  Stopgap? 

NOW  we  will  go  back  to  the  visit  of 
the  New  York  teacher  to  that 
Scandinavian  settlement  in  Minnesota. 
The  reason  why  teaching  appeals  to  the 
daughter  of  foreign-born  folk  is  not 
wholly  because  a  teacher  adds  measur¬ 
ably  to  the  income  of  the  family,  and 
that  she  can  become  a  teacher  very 
cheaply.  The  immigrant  family  feels 
that  to  have  a  teacher  in  the  family  is 
an  outward  and  visible  sign  that  the 
family  has  taken  a  step  forward.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  water  the  teacher 
stands  next  to  the  Protestant  dominie 
or  the  parish  priest.  The  teacher  still 
occupies  in  Europe  the  dignified  posi¬ 
tion  he  once  held  in  the  United  States. 
His  authority  may  be  wholly  moral, 
but  it  is  still  authority.  Teaching  in 
Europe  is  considered  a  career,  and 
candidates  go  through  a  period  of  care¬ 
ful  preparation.  They  hope  to  spend 


their  lives  in  the  classroom.  Here  the 
male  teacher  is  apt  to  think  of  teach¬ 
ing  as  a  stopgap.  The  girl  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  mai’riage. 

Experience  seems  to  show  that  the 
longer  the  period  of  preparation,  the 
more  certain  is  the  student  to  stick 
to  teaching.  Upon  the  average  in  the 
United  States  four  times  as  much  money 
is  spent  upon  the  training  of  an  idiot 
child  as  on  the  training  of  a  teacher. 
It  costs  six  times  as  much  to  fit  a  youth 
by  college  training  to  study  medicine 
as  it  costs  to  train  his  brother  to  teach 
school.  But  while  the  student  who  goes 
two  years  to  a  normal  school  leaves  the 
profession  after  four  years  of  teaching, 
the  one  who  studies  four  years  teaches 
for  eight  or  nine  years.  Perhaps,  in 
view  of  the  rewards,  other  and  less  com¬ 
plimentary  deductions  might  be  made. 
The  better  the  salary,  too,  the  more 
certain  is  the  teacher  to  remain  a 
teacher.  Commissioner  Kendall  of  New 
Jersey  found  a  school  in  which  the 
teachers  were  decently  paid.  They  were 
bright  and  happy  and  contented.  Their 
pupils  made  astonishing  progress.  Cali¬ 
fornia  pays  her  teachers  best  of  all  the 
States,  and  loses  fewer  of  them. 


A  Defect  of  Alien  Teachers 


NO  matter  how  intelligent  and  enthu- 
siastic  is  the  daughter  of  an  immi¬ 
grant,  it  will  not  be  contended,  I  as¬ 
sume,  that  she  can  be  as  well  qualified 
to  teach  Americanism  as  is  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  family  that  has  had  its  roots 
in  the  soil  for  a  century.  She  is  apt  to 
think  and  speak  of  “American”  ways 
of  doing  and  thinking  as  being  wholly 
different  from  her  own  methods.  Her 
home  environment  has  necessarily  left 
an  imprint  on  her.  The  events  of  the 
day  may  be  interpreted  to  the  imma¬ 
ture  minds  over  which  she  rules  in  the 
light  of  opinions  born  on  the  Rhine  or 
the  Tiber. 

In  looking  back  at  my  own  childhood 
it  seems  to  me  that  most  of  the  patriot¬ 
ism  I  learned  in  school  came  from  two 
teachers.  Yet  I  do  not  recall  that  they 
ever  had  flag-waving  exercises  or  taught 
us  to  point  our  forefingers  at  the  starry 
banner  and  say  something  in  unison,  or 
make  us  learn  pieces,  about  Our  Coun¬ 
try  to  speak  on  Friday  afternoons. 
There  is  doubtless  great  virtue  in  a 
ritual.  Yet  these  teachers,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  merely  talked  and  breathed  and 
lived  Americanism.  It  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  pressure  upon  them  to 
teach  love  of  country  as  was  recently 
done  in  the  case  of  many  schools  in  the 
United  States. 

Yet  I  am  convinced  that  most  of  the 
talk  that  radicalism  is  being  taught  in 
the  schools  of  the  United  States  is 
sheer  nonsense.  Perhaps  one-quarter 
of  the  teachers  of  the  United  States 
are  more  or  less  actively  discontented 
with  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live  —  discontented  with  their  cheap 
rooms  and  their  cheap  meals  and  their 
cheap  clothes — and  a  discontented  per¬ 
son  rarely  preaches  a  chastened  kiss¬ 
ing  of  the  smiting  rod.  The  marvelous 
thing  is  that  their  discontent  has  gone 
no  farther  than  the  occasional  pursing 
of  lips  and  knitting  of  brows. 

Some  of  New  York  City’s  officials 
disagreed  not  long  ago,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  the  Christmas  pay  was  held 
up  for  two  weeks  past  the  usual  time. 
I  know  of  one  school-teacher  who  was 
dispossessed  as  a  consequence.  Her 
meager  budget  could  not  be  stretched 
to  pay  her  month’s  rent  until  the  city 
paid  her.  I  know  of  another  who  bor¬ 
rowed  the  pennies  brought  her  by  her 
pupils  as  contributions  to  the  Red  Cross. 

“America  first,”  she  said — being  still 
able  to  laugh.  “I  paid  the  Red  Cross 
back — but  if  it  had  not  been  for  those 
pennies  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  have 
eaten  for  the  last  three  days  before  our 
pay  came.” 

That  payment  was  not  made  until 
some  of  the  teachers  threatened  to 
strike.  Then  the  official  differences 
were  composed.  In  spite  of  instances 
( Continued  ov  page  32) 
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MAZ 


‘Not  the  name  of  a  thing,  but  the  mark  of  a  service 


Dependability  or  Doubt— Which  do  you  put  in? 


Headlight  dependability  comes  only  .when  the  lamp  bulb  itself  is  dependable. 
With  the  MAZDA  Lamp,  sun-like  safety  on  night  roads  is  assured  through  the 
reliability  which  MAZDA  Service  has  put  into  every  lamp  marked  MAZDA.  Be 
sure  the  lamps  on  your  car  are  marked  MAZDA. 

MAZDA  is  the  trademark  of  a  world-wide  service  MAZDA  Service  is  centered  in  the  Research 
to  certain  lamp  manufacturers.  Its  purpose  is  to  Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at 
collect  and  select  scientific  and  practical  information  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  The  mark  MAZDA  can  appear 
concerning  progress  and  developments  in  the  only  on  lamps  which  meet  the  standards  of 

art  of  incandescent  lamp  manufacturing  and  to  MAZDA  Service.  It  is  thus  an  assurance  of 

distribute  this  information  to  the  companies  quality-  This  trademark  is  the  property  of  the 

entitled  to  receive  this  service.  vWjy&y/  General  Electric  Company. 
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Note  the  spring  action  pro¬ 
tecting  needle  and  nozzle 


FUEL  OUTLET 


A/a  INLET 


Carburetor 
When 
Motor 
is  Still 


Reserve  ‘Pep’ 
for  Quick  Starting 

And  HIGH  FLOAT  LEVEL  for  ACCELERATION 

In  addition  to  giving  you  instantly  and  automatically 
the  exact  proportion  of  air  and  gasoline  to  obtain  the 
most  power,  with  economy,  under  every  varying  condi¬ 
tion  the  Van  Briggle  Airplane  Principle  Carburetor  has  other  outstand¬ 
ing  advantages.  CJ  This  modern  carburetor  is  always  primed — a  feature 
every  motorist  will  appreciate  in 

nnniMi 

CARBURETORS 


Glance  at  the  tvpical  cross-section 
above.  When  the  motor  is  not  run¬ 
ning,  the  gasoline  level  in  the  bowl  is 
always  above  the  top  of  the  nozzle. 
This  permits  the  mixing  chamber  to 
fill  up  to  the  same  level — forming  a 
puddle,  which  acts  as  a  primer  m 
starting. 

With  the  choke  closed,  turn  the  motor 
twoor  three  quarter-turns  and  thesuc- 
tion  from  the  cylinders  will  scoop  up 
this  puddle  of  gasoline^  and  carrv  it 
to  the  cylinders.  This  produces  the 
same  condition  as  priming  by  hand 
through  the  pet-cocks  or  spark  plugs. 
The  next  quarter-turn — with  the 
choke  open  to  avoid  flooding- — and 
with  a  good  hot  spark— will  start  the 
motor. 

When  running,  the  high  float  level 
in  the  bowl  is  what  gives  instant  ac¬ 
celeration.  In  traffic,  this  quick  pick¬ 
up  is  an  element  of  safety  as  well  as 
satisfaction. 

In  the  smaller  typical  cross-section  (A  A  I,  we 
show  how  the  in-rushing  air  strikes  directly 
upon  the  nozzle  on  the  inlet  side,  thus  auto¬ 
matically  controlling  the  flow  of  gasoline- — ■ 
and  instantly  correcting  the  proportion  to  ob¬ 


tain  the  most  power,  with  economy, 
at  all  speeds  and  under  all  conditions. 
Power  and  performance  —  gained 
through  absolute  simplicity  and  con¬ 
formity  to  natural  laws.  This  is  the 
secret  of  Van  Briggle  success. 


The  Van  Briggle  airplane  principle  car¬ 
buretor  is  so  simple  and  understandable 
that  a  Van  Briggle  user  knows,  when 
his  motor  troubles  or  fails  him,  that  his 
Van  Briggle  Carburetor  is  not  at  fault. 
He  looks  elsewhere  tor  the  trouble. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  garageman  today 
for  a  Van  Briggle  Airplane  Principle 
Carburetor.  For  either  cars  or  trucks, 
in  the  following  models:  Dodge,  $i 
Maxwell,  Sia;  Ford,  $7. 50.  Com¬ 
plete,  with  strainer,  ready  to  install. 


\r an  Briggle  Shock  Absorbers  for  Ford  Cars 

Van  Briggle  Shock  Absorbers  for  Ford  cars  and  trucks  also  embody  superior  features 
which  will  commend  themselves  to  Ford  owners.  Installed  without  removing  wheels 
or  changing  anything. 

Van  Briggle  Carburetors  and  Van  Briggle  Shock  Absorbers  are 
sold  to  dealers  through  bona  fide  automobile  accessory  jobbers. 

Van  Briggle  Motor  Device  Co  ,  Indianapolis,  U.S. A. 
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of  that  sort,  teachers  who  should  know 
tell  me  that  whereas  30,000  teachers 
joined  a  teachers’  union  some  months 
ago,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  union  has 
held  its  own.  Whether  the  individual 
teacher  is  satisfied  or  not  with  the  pro¬ 
fession,  these  teachers  have  been  loyal 
to  their  duty.  They  believe  that  the 
safety  and  sanity  of  to-morrow’s  world 
very  largely  depend  upon  them. 

“School-teacher  radicalism  parallels 
pretty  closely  the  sentiments  of  our 
lamented  ‘Teddy,’  ”  said  an  educator 
in  whose  judgment  I  have  great  confi¬ 
dence.  “I  know  only  two  teachers — the 
extreme  radicals  of  my  acquaintance — 
who  are  more  radical  than  Theodore 
Roosevelt.” 

Dangerous  Elements 

NEVERTHELESS  the  opinion  is  gen¬ 
eral  that  the  rising  generation  will 
be  none  the  better  off  for  doing  its  sums 
at  the  knees  of  teachers  who  are  more 
or  less  chronically  discontented.  They 
may  not  teach  radicalism,  but  it  is  like¬ 
wise  true  that  they  may  not  exert  them¬ 
selves  to  give  to  their  youngsters  a 
proper  perspective.  Often  in  the  larger 
cities  classes  are  wholly  drawn  from 
foreign-born  and  violently  disloyal  ele¬ 
ments,  and  in  the  most  selfish  sense  of 
the  word  it  might  pay  America  to  see 
to  it  that  these  children  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  misinterpret  the  facts  of  the 
day. 

A  girls’  high  school  in  one  of  the 
greater  cities  fairly  seethed  with  the 
reddest  radicalism.  The  pupils  were 
almost  without  exception  drawn  from 
a  single  class  and  a  single  race.  Yet 
when  these  almost  fearsomely  intelli¬ 
gent  girls  were  shown  how  to  discover 
what  measure  of  truth  underlaid  the 
wild  affirmations  they  heard  nightly 
from  corner  orators,  that  red  radical¬ 
ism  subsided. 

In  summing  up,  the  evidence  is  con¬ 
vincing,  I  believe,  that  there  is  a  pro¬ 
gressive  loss  of  teachers.  It  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  10  per  cent  of  the  schools, 
taking  the  country  over,  may  not  be 
opened  next  fall  for  lack  of  teachers. 
Those  that  are  opened  will  be  desper¬ 
ately  crowded.  The  only  authorities 
from  whom  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
may  be  gained  declare  that  there  are 
fewer  candidates  for  teaching  positions 
and  that  these  do  not  rank  with  the 
candidates  of  a  few  years  ago.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  bars  are  being  let 
down. 

States  that  a  few  years  ago  de- 
1  manded  “qualified”  teachers  are  now 
taking  what  teachers  they  can  get.  The 
quality  of  the  Americanism  of  the  next 
generation  must  bear  a  certain  relation 
to  the  quality  of  the  Americanism  of 
to-day’s  teachers. 

“There  is  but  one  cure,”  say  edu¬ 
cators.  “Restore  dignity  to  the  profes¬ 
sion.  Make  it  a  career  again.” 

Better  the  Pay — Better  the  Grade 

DR.  JOSEPH  SWAIN,  president  of 
Swarthmore  College,  says  that  teach¬ 
ers  to-day  are  “either  endowed,  part- 
timers,  or  sweated.”  That  is,  they 
live  on  money  inherited  or  given  to 
them,  or  they  do  work  outside  the  class¬ 
room  in  order  to  stay  in  it,  or  they 
are  what  we  used  to  call  “wage  slaves.” 
Such  conditions  must  be  corrected  if 
the  profession  is  to  attract  the  sort  of 
converts  that  must  be  attracted  if  the 
American  child  is  to  be  given  the  edu¬ 
cation  that  is  his  right. 

“The  average  rural  school-teacher  is 
paid  less  than  the  average  teacher  in 
most  European  countries,”  say  the 
statisticians. 

That  the  profession  can  be  restored 
is  the  conviction  of  its  leaders.  These 
men  are,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  opti¬ 
mistic.  Not  one  of  them  has  suggested 
that  the  profession  should  be  made 
attractive  solely  from  a  financial  stand¬ 
point.  They  ask  only  that  the  teacher 
should  be  paid  a  wage  that  will  per¬ 
mit  him  to  live  decently  and  with  dig¬ 
nity  and  to  save  something.  They  ask 


that  teaching  be  restored  to  the  list  of 
learned  professions,  so  that  a  teacher 
may  at  fifty  occupy  the  same  position 
socially  that  he  might  had  he  taken  up 
law  or  medicine  in  his  youth. 

But  to  reform  the  profession — and 
that  is  what  this  program  amounts 
to — heavy  payments  must  be  made. 
Better  salaries  must  be  paid.  Promo¬ 
tion  must  be  on  a  basis  of  merit  rather 
than  longevity.  Promotion  must  amount 
to  something  when  it  is  gained.  The 
period  of  preparation  must  be  increased 
so  that  only,  those  who  look  forward 
to  teaching  as  a  life  work  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  face  the  arduous  requirements 
for  admission.  The  classroom  teacher 
must  be  given  some  voice  in  determin¬ 
ing  his  work  and  some  freedom  in  the 
selection  of  his  methods.  Otherwise  he 
remains  a  weary  automaton,  cramming 
listless  children  with  answers  to  fore¬ 
known  questions. 

This  must  eventually,  in  the  belief 
of  most  educators  with  whom  I  have 
talked,  involve  payment  by  the  nation 
and  State  as  well  as  by  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  is  to  the  nation’s  advantage 
to  do  away  with  the  stupendous  burden 
of  illiteracy  and  increase  the  voltage 
of  Americanism  per  child  unit.  So  is  it 
to  the  State’s.  There  would  be  fewer 
riots  if  the  rioters  were  able  to  read 
and  reflect.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  child 
that  because  he  lives  on  one  side  of  the 
road  he  must  be  sent  to  a  school  in  a 
tumbledown  shack,  presided  over  by  a 
half-witted  teacher! 

Are  those  words  too  strong? 

“The  superintendent  of  schools  in  a 
certain  State  said  that  ‘40  per  cent  of 
his  teachers  are  no  better  than  high- 
grade  morons,’  ”  said  another  State 
superintendent  of  schools  in  a  meeting 
of  State  superintendents. 

Should  the  Light  Go  Out — 

ALL  of  these  unpleasant  things  are 
true.  They  have  been  reduced  to 
statistical  form.  By  a  glance  at  the 
table  one  can  learn  precisely  how  many 
teachers  are  too  young,  or  ill-trained, 
or  undereducated,  or  inexperienced. 
Disaster  seems  inevitable. 

“If,”  said  the  mayor  of  one  of  our 
greatest  seaboard  cities,  “the  teachers 
do  not  like  their  jobs,  why  don’t  they 
quit?” 

Precisely.  There  is  the  view  of  the 
practical  man.  One  job  differs  from 
another  job  only  in  money.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  for  America  the  faithful  teachers  are 
magnificently  impractical.  They  do  like 
their  jobs  and  they  do  not  propose  to 
quit.  They  measure  the  size  of  their 
“jobs”  by  service  rather  than  by  dol¬ 
lars.  They  become  enthusiasts  in  giv¬ 
ing.  Their  eyes  are  fixed  on  to-morrow 
rather  than  on  to-day.  Their  profit  is 
in  the  good  they  do  rather  than  in  the 
good  they  receive. 

Somewhere  there  may  be  more  heroic 
heroes  than  these  men  and  women  who 
hold  on  for  duty’s  sake,  but  I  have  not 
found  them.  Many  are  actually  under¬ 
fed.  Many  wear  clothes  that  are  not 
warm  enough  to  protect  them  against 
the  storm.  They  know  beauty  and  long 
for  it,  but  are  starved  of  it.  Their 
aspirations  are  high,  but  they  lead  pro¬ 
saic  lives  in  dull  rooms.  Sheltered  in 
each  breast  is  a  white  flame. 

They  could  force  compliance  with  their 
requests,  but  at  a  price  they  will  not 
pay.  Perhaps  the  youngsters  they  are 
teaching  do  not  now  grasp  the  lesson — 
that  duty  comes  first — but  it  is  there. 
Some  will  read  it.  The  individual  might 
desert  the  task.  Yet  comparatively  few 
do,  and  of  these  most  have  been  forced 
by  inexorable  necessity.  At  present 
price  levels  they  cannot  continue  to 
live. 

Yet  those  who  can  go  on.  Forgotten, 
unseen,  amid  the  rush  of  events,  they 
carry  the  lamp  by  which  a  future  gen¬ 
eration  will  light  its  way. 


In  an  early  issue  Collier’s  will  pre¬ 
sent  certain  suggestions  looking  toward 
alleviation  of  the  present  situation  in 
the  schools. 
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Against  the  Auto  Thief! 

Report  of  Progress  Since  Collier’s  Original 
Suggestion  Appeared 


ITHIN  a  very  short  time  Collier’s 
will  make  an  announcement  of 
great  importance  to  all  of  its 
eaders  who  own,  buy,  or  sell  auto¬ 
nomies. 

In  the  Automotive  Number,  of  Janu- 
,ry  3,  we  made  a  plea  for  a  Federal  law 
vhich  would  help  to  rid  the  country  of 
ne  pestilential  brand  of  criminal— the 
utomobile  thief.  Since  that  issue  ap- 
ieared,  the  number  and  quality  of  let- 
ers  and  calls  we  have  received,  concern- 
ng  this  proposed  law,  have  convinced 
is  that  we  have  started  something, 
omething  in  which  our  readers  have  a 
ital  interest,  and  that  America  is  at 
ast  on  the  trail  of  this  expensive  para- 
ite  of  the  motor-car  world. 

Congress  is  interested  to  a  degree 
tdiich  we  can  shortly  announce.  Power- 
ul  organizations  in  the  motor  world, 
ncluding  the  trade  and  allied  indus- 
ries,  as  well  as  car  owners,  are  co¬ 
perating  with  Collier’s  whole-heartedly, 
nsurance  companies  have  promised 
heir  support.  And  individual  motor- 
sts  by  the  hundreds  are  urging  us  to 
;o  ahead.  „  ,,  . 

The  secret  of  the  strength  of  this 
moposed  Federal  law  is  that,  unlike 
ill  other  Federal  laws  on  the  subject 
ireviously  suggested,  it  does  not  inter- 
ere  with'  State  rights,  while  it  enables 
he  authorities  in  charge  of  automobile 
ictivities  in  the  separate  States  to 
>ring  into  play  greater  authority  and 
rreater  power  than  ever  before  to  pro¬ 
ject  their  motorists.  The  suggested  law 
dlows  the  Government  to  cooperate 
vith  the  States,  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
panding  their  prerogatives  and  increas- 
ng  their  revenues  in  a  manner  which 
vill  be  welcomed  by  every  motorist. 

Safety  First — and  Last 

rHE  final  draft  of  the  law,  as  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress,  will  be  simple  and 
:ree  from  complications.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  constitutional  author- 
ty  of  the  Government  and  the  inaliena- 
ule  right  of  each  State  to  conduct  its  own 
iffairs  will  be  clear  and  unassailable. 

We  are  progressing  with  due  cau¬ 
tion  in  this  matter,  in  order  that  our 
jfforts  to  stamp  out  this  ever-growing 
ivil  may  not  be  voided  by  unforeseen 
jbstacles  contained  in  fhe  measure  by 
ivhich  we  hope  to  bring  about  the  end  of 
;he  wholesale  practice  of  car  stealing. 
If  or  when  this  proposed  law  becomes 
a  fact,  we  intend  to  suggest  a  r  jdel 
State  law  for  the  guidance  of  State 
authorities  and  legislatures  in  order 
that  they  may  give  additional  force  to 
the  Federal  law  and  enact  regulations 
of  their  own,  in  keeping  with  their  laws, 
which  will  do  away  with  the  conditions 
which  have  hitherto  hampered  their 
fight  against  the  automobile  thief.  It 
might  be  added  here  that  this  proposed 
bill  will  in  no  way  vitiate  the  Federal 
Dyer  Law,  now  in  force,  providing  for 
$5,000  fine  or  five  years  in  prison,  or 
both,  for  interstate  traffic  in  stolen  cars. 
It  makes  that  law  doubly  effective. 

This  is  not  a  private  matter  with  us. 
Collier’s  is  simply  the  instrument 
through  which  it  is  hoped  to  obtain 
the  solution  of  a  problem  which  has  for 


years  been  a  bugbear  to  everybody  in¬ 
terested  in  motoring,  frcfm  whatever 
angle.  The  situation  has  so  many  rami¬ 
fications  and  there  are  so  many  things 
to  be  considered,  that  we  are  seeking 
the  advice  and  suggestions  of  the  great¬ 
est  experts  in  every  line  of  endeavor 
which  touches  upon  the  field  of  the 
automobile.  Manufacturers,  insurance 
executives,  organizations  of  motorists, 
police,  lawyers,  and  others  who  might 
have  ideas  on  the  subject  are  being  con¬ 
sulted  to  discover,  in  time,  any  flaws 
which  may  lie  in  the  suggested  meas¬ 
ure.  So  far  as  we  can  see  now,  the 
only  objections  are  going  to  come  from 
the  automobile  thief  himself,  and  the 
crooked  garages  and  supply  stores  with 
which  he  does  business,  all  of  which 
are  going  to  find  their  activities  consid- 
ei-ably  curtailed. 

Consider  These  Points 

WE  are  not  ready  yet  to  announce 
the  full  terms  of  the  proposed  bill. 
Some  of  the  probable  provisions  are: 

1.  Every  purchaser  of  a  new  car, 
which  has  entered  into,  or  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  enter  into,  or  which  may  enter 
into  interstate  commerce,  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  Federal  certificate  of 
ownership;  this  certificate  to  be  a  nec¬ 
essary  pai-t  of  every  subsequent  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  car. 

2.  Every  owner  of  a  second-hand  car, 
or  a  new  car  purchased  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  this  law  becomes  effec¬ 
tive,  or  a  car  to  be  used  within  the 
State  in  which  original  purchase  was 
made,  will  be  provided  with  a  Federal 
certificate  of  ownership  upon  applica¬ 
tion  and  upon  presentation  of  recognized 
proof  of  ownership.  (This  will  enable 
the  States  to  pass  laws  providing 
against  the  issuance  of  State  licenses 
without  submission  of  either  Federal 
certificate  or  other  definite  proofs  of 
ownership.) 

3.  Hundreds  of  stolen  cars  are 
shipped  monthly  out  of  the  country. 
The  proposed  law  will  cover  this  phase 
of  the  thieving  industry  effectively  and 
simply. 

4.  There  will  be  created  in  every 
State  a  Federal  bureau  for  the  regis¬ 
tration  and  reregistration  of  cars,  so 
equipped  as  to  cooperate  with  one  an¬ 
other  and  with  the  State  bureaus  in 
the  quick  exchange  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  cars  reported  stolen. 

5.  Government  agencies  often  work 
slowly.  There  will  be  an  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  purchase  of  a  car  and  the  is¬ 
suance  of  a  Government  certificate  of 
ownership.  This  is  a  matter  the  States 
themselves  can  correct  very  easily  by 
having  the  State  secretary  of  state  is¬ 
sue  a  temporary  license  upon  proof  of 
ownership,  the  quality  of  this  proof  to 
be  determined  by  him  or  others  author¬ 
ized  to  act  for  the  State.  Then,  when 
the  Federal  certificate  is  forthcoming, 
the  temporary  license  is  revoked  and 
returned  and  a  permanent  one  issued. 

Such  a  law  as  this  will  be  the  result 
of  mature  thought  and  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  many  factors  entering  into 
its  enforcement.  The  freest  discussion 
by  our  readers  is  invited. 


Fares,  please!! 


The  word  “fare”  has  slipped  and 
skidded  from  its  older,  warmer,  truer 
meaning. 

In  stage-coach  days,  the  driver  was 
“host”  and  the  travelers  his  “fares." 
Now  “fare”  has  come  to  mean  money. 

In  fact,  for  the  last  20  years  it  has 
become  the  car  rider’s  equivalent  for  a 
nickel. 

From  a  clean  seat  in  a  modern  electric 
street  car,  in  its  warmth,  speed  and 
cleanliness,  we  may  dream  back  to 
dustier,  colder  days,  when  stout  $2.50 
shoes  nestled  on  a  straw-strewn  floor¬ 
ing.  Then  any  ride  was  uncertain  in 
time.  Cars  came  each  hour  instead  of 
every  five  minutes,  and  puffing  steam 
dummies  unerringly  shot  cinders  be¬ 
tween  father’s  neck  and  his  inflammable 
collar 

But  this  is  all  gone— all  except  the 
tradition  that  ’‘fare  ’  is  unfair  when  it 
strays  from  its  old  crony,  the  five-cent 
piece. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  good  cigar 
or  a  railway  track  spike  could  be  had 


Published  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Electrical 
Development  by  an 
Institution  that  will 
be  helped  by  what¬ 
ever  helps  the 
Industry. 


two  for  10  cents. 

Once  copper  wire  and  beef  steak 
cost  12  cents  a  pound;  a  dollar  bought 
a  good  hat,  a  real  shirt,  a  hotel  room  or 
a  day’s  work  in  track  labor. 

Nothing  is  left  of  all  this  except 
the  habit  of  thinking  of  ‘  ‘fare’  ’  as  money 
instead  of  in  its  old  meaning— owe  who 
is  cared  for  by  a  host  for  pay. 

Let  us  remember  that  a  penniless  host 
must  needs  be  a  poor  one. 

Let  us  think  about  the  relation  of 
electric  railways  and  ourselves  as  mutual 
— each  with  definite  obligations. 

When  adjustments  are  made,  let’s 
make  them  on  the  basis  of  a  reasonable 
return  for  the  service  rendered — the 
old  true  basis  of  host  and  fare. 


Astern  Electric 

Company 


No.  1.  Western  Electric — an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  products  and  services 
apply  alike  to  all  fields  where  electricity 
is  used — in  the  power  plant,  in  the 
shop,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home. 
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A  Cough  Has  Ruined  Many  an  Occasion 

It’s  hard  enough  for  a  young  couple  to  get  married  nowadays  without  being 
barked  at  during  the  ceremony! 


Coughing  at  any  time,  in  public  or  private,  shows  a  lack  of  consideration  for  others. 
Coughing  is  both  unfair  and  unnecessary.  Smith  Brothers  S-B  Cough  Drops 
relieve  it.  They  are  a  preventive  of  colds,  as  they  will  stop  a  cough  and  often 
keep  it  from  developing  into  something  worse. 


Drop  that  Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsie 
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What  the  People 
Need 

Continued  from  page  16 

and  consequently  we  want  them — we  de- 1 
maud  them.  But  that’s  only  because  the 
need  was  fabricated.  Our  long-past 
ancestors  created  the  mode,  first  of 
dressing  and  then  of  differentiating 
males  with  trousers  and  females  with 
skirts.  However,  in  some  countries 
males  wear  skirts  and  females  wear 
trousers.  We  consider  that  the  head 
should  be  uncovered,  but  the  lower 
limbs  never  exposed.  In  certain  tribes, 
modesty  forbids  showing  the  head,  but 
gives  free  view  of  the  lower  extremities. 

The  manufacturer  of  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  would  find  very  little  demand  for  j 
his  products  in  many  countries.  The 
people  don’t  want  clothes — they  don’t 
need  them. 

For  instance,  again.  There  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  soap  in  this  country  because 
people  want  to  keep  clean.  We  have 
that  esthetic  need.  Among  the  Apaches, 
“the  sight  of  a  man  washing  his  face 
and  hands  almost  convulsed  them  with 
laughter”  (Cozzens).  “Only  the  fear  of 
the  rod  will  subdue  the  dislike  of  clean¬ 
liness  of  the  Sioux  children  at  the 
schools,”  wrote  Burton. 

We  Americans  take  very  much  for 
granted — the  telephone,  the  trains,  the 
ships,  the  newspapers,  the  theatre,  the 
phonograph,  the  libraries,  and  the  other 
conveniences  all  about  us.  We  can’t 
possibly  get  along  without  them.  We 
are  given  them  because  we  want  them 
— and  of  course  we  need  them.  But  why 
do  we  need  them?  Remove  them  all— 
we  can  still  live  and  be  happy. 

A  strike  of  railroads  will  tie  up  any 
country.  The  war  shut  off  ocean  traffic, 
and  caused  hardships  in  millions  of 
homes.  _  When  the  telephone  company  is 
late  in  installing  the  instrument,  or  the 
service  is  not  up  to  the  mark,  our  busi¬ 
ness  is  halted,  our  profits  curtailed,  we 
are  made  foreigners  to  our  near  neigh¬ 
bors.  If,  by  any  chance,  the  newspaper 
should  be  stolen  in  the  morning  from 
our  front  door,  we  feel  positively  lost 
and  stupid  by  the  time  we  arrive  at 
our  office.  When  Collier’s  during  the 
printers’  strike  did  not  get  to  us  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  we  were  irritated, 
because  we  were  without  the  news  and 
information  and  reading  entertainment 
that  we  needed.  We  want  Collier’s  be¬ 
cause  we  need  it. 

Recall  how  the  “authorities”  dis¬ 
cussed  the  automobile  at  its  birth. 
“Foolish  adventurers.  Let  them  alone. 
Let  them  break  their  necks.  They’ll  be 
cured.  Who  ever  heard  of  anyone  rid¬ 
ing  in  such  a  thing?  People  would  feel 
silly  driving  around  like  that.  It  doesn’t 
look  right.  What  will  happen  if  the 
motor  gives  out?  What  will  happen  if 
the  whole  thing  balks?  You  can’t  talk 
to  it,  as  you  can  to  a  horse.  You  can’t 
whip  it,  as  you  can  a  horse?”  And 
youngsters  had  a  great  time  shouting: 
“Git  a  horse!” 

You  Don’t  Know  What  You’ll  Need 

ON  the  other  hand,  we  don’t  want  to 
go  airplane-touring,  just  yet.  Wait 
a  few  years  and  your  wants  will  in¬ 
clude  an  airplane,  a  nice  hangar  in 
which  to  keep  it,  and  all  the  other  ap¬ 
purtenances  which  are  thrown  in  with 
it.  Very  deftly,  very  surely,  very 
swiftly,  the  need  for  sky  travel  is  being 
inculcated  into  the  collective  mind  of 
our  people,  and  in  due  course  the 
need  will  become  a  want.  Oh,  you  don’t 
think  so?  But  we  never  think  we  want 
anything  until  we  have  joined  the  mi¬ 
nority  grown  into  the  majority. 

When  the  harquebus  was  first  offered 
to  the  fighters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
censor  of  public  opinion  said:  “The 
people  don’t  want  it.  They  prefer  the 
bow  and  arrow.  In  the  first  place,  they 
would  be  frightened  of  the  noise  and 
the  recoil.  That  thing  is  likely  to  burst. 
Besides,  why  should  we  go  to  all  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  making  up  the  things  on  a 
chance  that  the  people  will  take  them? 

I  tell  you  that  you  cannot  change  the 
poeple’s  taste.  Give  the  people  what 
they  want.  It’s  the  easiest  way.”  De- 
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pite  all,  they  introduced  harquebuses, 
'he  bowmen  resisted  the  new  idea  tooth 
nd  nail.  But — 

When  hackney  carriages  were  offered 
1  place  of  sedan  chairs,  a  great  public 
iscussion  arose:  “Now,  you  know  the 
idies  won’t  permit  such  a  thing.  It 
'ill  be  very  rocky  and  all  that.  Be- 
ides,  we  ought  not  try  to  revolutionize 
ie  world.  Give  the  people  what  they 
'ant.”  Riots  were  a  sign  of  the  times 
-fomented  by  the  sedan-chair  monopo- 
es  of  the  day.  But — 

Dr.  Papin  came  forward  in  1690  with 

crude  form  of  steamboat.  A  mob  at- 
icked  him  and  his  contrivance.  Robert 
'ulton  had  more  courage — and  faced 
;ss  violent  fellow  citizens.  Just  100 
ears  after  Papin  the  American  inventor 
lade  his  first  trip  from  New  York  to 
Jbany.  Word  of  the  experiment  was 
assed  about,  and  all  along  the  shores 
'ere  hooters,  scoffers,  authorities,  opin- 
m  mongers.  It  is  interesting  to  read 
ime  of  the  comments  of  the  day.  “What 
ext  will  be  attempted  by  silly  invent- 
rs?  We  are  perfectly  content  to  use 
ur  sailing  vessels.  Who  wants  the 
atanic  devices  of  Fulton?  Does  he 
nagine  that  anybody  would  seriously 
hink  of  going  aboard  his  ‘boat’?  .  .  . 
’or  my  part,  I  prefer  to  save  my  money 
ather  than  to  waste  it  on  such  a 
cheme.  Fulton  is  a  crack-brained 
iiot,  because  he  is  trying  to  change  the 
ery  nature  of  the  people.  .  .  It  is 
gainst  all  common  sense  to  imagine 
hat  people  will  adopt  such  a  device.” 

Then  there  was  Elias  Howe,  inventor 
f  the  sewing  machine.  Here  was  a 
aan  who  offered  a  device  for  every 
lome,  to  save  labor  and  time  and  to 
lake  it  easier  for  women  to  live.  Did 
he  people  welcome  the  invention  ?  Howe 
ras  abused,  ridiculed,  and  denounced  as 
he  enemy  of  man,  and  especially  of  the 
ioor  sewing  woman.  If  Elias  Howe 
lad  listened  to  the  benumbing  singsong 
Give  the  people  what  they  want,”  he 
rould  have  given  up — and  your  good 
rife  would  have  still  been  hemming  the 
urtains  by  hand. 

You  people  who  use  rubber  tires,  hot- 
vater  bottles,  and  raincoats  need  them 
did  want  them,  and  anybody  who 
.erves  you  with  them  is  “giving  the 
mblic  what  it  wants.”  But  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  Charles  Goodyear  had  to  fight 
he  so-called  “people’s  wants”  of  his 
lay  to  make  them  want  what  he  knew 
hey  needed,  and  what  they  ought  to 
lave. 

It  was  because  of  Peter  Cooper  in  this 
:ountry  (despite  newspaper  opposition 
tnd  the  laughter  of  all  who  knew  “what 
he  people  wanted”)  that  the  first  track 
•ailroad  was  built. 

It  was  against  the  dicta  of  the  church, 
he  state,  and  all  authorities  that  the 
lewspaper  came  into  existence.  Type 
vas  a  joke.  Printing  was  considered  an 
ndecent  affair.  People  didn’t  want  to 
cead,  they  didn’t  know  how  to  read. 
Reading  was  just  the  business  of  learned 
nonks  and  doctors.  Certainly  no  greater 
nstance  is  on  record  to  disprove  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  “want”  idea,  and  to 
prove  the  value  of  the  “need”  theory. 

People  Wiser  Than  Producers 

BUT  perhaps  all  of  these  instances 
are  not  sufficient  proof  for  the  dis¬ 
pensers  of  public  entertainment.  I  can 
hear  somebody  saying:  “These  were 
great  industrial  improvements.  They 
had  to  do  with  bread  and  butter,  the 
bodily  comfort  and  business  aspects  of 
life.  The  telephone  was  a  mysterious 
device,  and  the  people  couldn’t  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  understand  it.  But  this  is  a 
different  matter.  You  are  dealing  with 
the  tastes  of  the  people.  You  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  comparative  luxury.  People 
don’t  want  to  think.  You  can’t  give 
them  stories  to  make  them  think.  Peo¬ 
ple  don’t  want  to  get  uplift  and  artistic 
improvement.  Their  state  of  develop¬ 
ment  is  just  so  high — they  like  common¬ 
place,  everyday  stories — no  especial 
style  to  the  writing.  They  want  jazz 
music.  They  want  one-step  dancing. 
They  want  vampire  pictures,  exciting 
serial  escapades;  they  want  plenty  of 
vulgarity  and  suggestive  material.  They 
want  everything  to  appear  on  the  face 
of  the  action — nothing  subconscious, 
spiritual,  or  subtle.” 


There  you  have  it,  ladies  and  gentle-  I 
men  of  the  public.  There  is  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  what  you  want.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  you  are  a  widespi’ead  and  a 
motley  lot,  .and  you  have  very  little 
about  you  to  inspire  great  thinking — 
according  to  some  judges  of  what  you 
want  in  the  pictures. 

Please  don’t  let  this  hurt  your  feel¬ 
ings.  You  realize  that  all  the  big  im¬ 
provements  in  history  have  been  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  your  intelligence.  I  believe 
in  people.  People  are  infinitely  wiser, 
shrewder,  finer  than  they’re  given 
credit  for  being.  Dr.  Hugo  Riesenfeld, 
the  well-known  exhibitor,  says:  “The 
people  are  wiser  than  the  producers 
and  theatre  men.  If  you  give  them  good 
pictures,  they  will  take  them.  If  you 
give  them  better  pictures,  they  will 
take  them.  If  you  give  them  the  best 
pictures,  you  will  make  the  greatest 
success.”  Dr.  Riesenfeld  has  told  me 
of  innumerable  instances  where  a  pic¬ 
ture  had  been  seen  in  the  projection 
room.  “Ah,  that’s  not  very  nice,  but 
it’s  whkt  the  people  want,”  say  the 
showmen ;  and  the  box  office  registers 
failure.  On  the  other  hand,  beautiful, 
sumptuous,  artistic,  logical,  clean,  high- 
class  films  have  always  drawn  the  big¬ 
gest  houses. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  true  that  thousands 
read  salacious  literature — but  how 
many  millions  don’t?  Undoubtedly  it  is 
true  that  thousands  go  to  the  low  bur¬ 
lesque  theaters;  but  how  many  millions 
wouldn’t  be  seen  there?  Undoubtedly  it 
is  true  that  films  of  a  cheap  character 
have  attracted  millions,  but  what  would 
have  happened  if  such  films  had  never 
been  produced? 

Stimulus  and  Response 

IF  producers  train  audiences  to  want 
cheap  pictures,  they  will  need  them. 
Habit  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world. 
If  you  form  a  habit  for  bad  pictures, 
that  tyne  of  story  you  will  need.  It’s 
like  taking  a  drug.  It’s  like  getting  a 
desire  for  silly  pleasures.  It  is  like 
acquiring  such  an  insatiable  tobacco 
habit  that  you  can’t  be  a  moment  with¬ 
out  puffing.  The  coming  generation  of 
Americans  won’t  have  the  drink  habit, 
and  they  will  have  no  need  for  liquor. 
There  is  one  place  where  “give  the  peo¬ 
ple  what  they  want”  is  changing. 
Heaven  knows  that  yesterday  if  you 
asked  many  people  what  they  wanted, 
they  would  have  shouted  “Liquor!” 
That  want  is  dying;  future  generations 
won’t  be  able  to  comprehend  it. 

There  are  big  minds  working  in  the 
motion-picture  industry.  The  screen  is 
calling  to  the  foremost  minds  of  litera¬ 
ture,  art,  and  science.  Heads  of  the 
picture  corporations  are  not  always 
men  of  vision  with  the  ideals  of  world 
betterment  before  them.  But  in  the 
companies  are  leaders  of  culture  and 
thought.  They  are  ready  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  progress.  They  are  willing 
— most  willing — to  hear  the  words  we 
set  down  here.  They  want  to  produce 
the  best. 

First  they  resent  the  idea  that  anybody 
knows  what  the  public  sincerely  wants. 
They  battle  the  slogan  on  the  ground 
that  the  vulgar,  the  stupid,  if  innocu¬ 
ous,  productions  are  not  what  the  -people 
want.  Next  they  battle  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  peo¬ 
ple  only  what  they  seem  to  want — but 
rather  what  they  ought  to  have.  They 
have  felt  that  they  are  right.  I  believe 
I  have  built  a  perfect  case  to  prove  that 
they  are  right.  Moreover,  before  we 
are  through  with  this  little  discussion,  I 
hope  to  have  given  the  plain  common- 
sense,  dollars-and-cents,  profit-and-divi- 
dend  reasons  which  even  the  financial 
investors  cannot  gainsay. 

Taste!  You  gentlemen  have  said  that 
the  public  taste  for  good  things  is  lowly 
and  unformed.  You  have  said  that  the 
public  doesn’t  want  good  things.  But, 
gentlemen  of  the  film-producing  finan¬ 
cial  departments,  have  you  not  listened 
time  and  again  to  the  words  of  your 
artists,  authors,  directors,  when  they 
have  pointed  out  to  you  that  public 
taste,  culture,  refinement,  is  a  matter 
of  development? 

The  child  doesn’t  want  to  learn  to 
read,  as  a  rule.  You  furnish  the  im¬ 
petus  yourself.  The  child  doesn’t  want 
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Every  Morning  in  a  Family  of  Five 


Quaker  Oats  forms  the  best  breakfast  anyone  can  get.  As  a 
vim-food  and  a  body-builder  it  is  the  food  of  foods. 

Yet  you  can  serve  big  dishes  to  five  people  for  five  cents.  It 
„fv*»  would  cost  you  40c  to  50c  at 

.jftrilH..  this  writing  to  serve  them  meat 

or  eggs  or  fish  as  shown  below. 
»y-  fth1  So  you  can  serve  five  people 

_  .  C,  J 0)  with  this  luscious  dish  of  the 

j  greatest  food  that  grows.  And 
Jt  you’ll  save  35c  on  the  breakfast 

pared  with  average  meat 


as  com 
foods. 

In  a  year  that  saving  amounts 
to  $12775. 


Quaker  Oats  5c 

Five  cents  for  five  big  dishes  of  this  ideal  food. 


Ten  Eggs  50c 

To  serve  five  people  two  eggs  each  costs  50  cents 


Meat  About  40c 

Enough  meat  to  serve  five  costs  about  40  cents 

Figure  by  Calories 

But  quantity  is  not  the  proper  measure.  Food  is  measured  by  calories,  the 
energy  unit  of  food  value.  A  man  must  have  3,000  calories  daily. 

Quaker  Oats  yield  1810  calories  per  pound.  Round  steak  yields  890.  Potatoes 
yield  295.  At  this  writing,  this  is  what  some  necessary  foods  cost  per  thousand 
calories: 


Cost  Per  lOOO  Calories 
5,5^c  Hen’s  Eggs 

45c  Vegetables 

50c  Broilers  - 


Quaker  Oats 
Average  Meats 
Average  Fish 


On  that  basis  these  meat  foods  average  nine  times  Quaker  Oats  cost. 
Quaker  Oats  means  a  delicious  breakfast.  It  means  right  nutrition  and 
sat  savings.  Serve  the  costly  foods  for  variety  later  in  the  day. 


The  Extra-Flavory  Flakes 


Make  this  breakfast  dish  delightful  by  serving  Quaker  Oats.  It  is  flaked  from  queen  grain- 
only— just  the  rich,  plump,  flavory  oats.  We  get  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel.  \et  all  tins 
extra  flavor  costs  no  extra  price. 

15c  and  35c  per  Package 

Except  in  the  Far  West  and  South 
Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Cover 
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OXYGEN! 

Joseph  Priestley  dis¬ 
covered  in  1774  the  oxygen 
which  in  the  air  we  breathe  and  in 
the  water  we  drink  gives  us  strength.  , 
In  the  scientist’s  little  white  jar  was 
mercury — the  same  ‘mercury  we  see  in 
our  thermometers.  By  heating  it  with 
his  burning  glass  Priestley  found  it  covered 
with  little  red  flakes.  Heating  these  flakes 
still  further,  he  found  what  is  now  known 
as  oxygen. 

In  hisobscure  laboratory,  working  silently 
and  courageously,  Priestley  conferred  a 
blessing  upon  mankind. 

But  a  still  greater  blessing  was  discovered 
many  years  later  when  a  modern  scientist 
discovered  how  to  imprison  quantities  of 
Priestley’s  oxygen  in  a  dentifrice  in  such 
a  way  that  it  would  remain  indefinitely. 

There  was  but  one  key  by  which  the 
oxygen  imprisoned  in  this  dentifrice  might 
be  released— water!  Here  water  served  as 
a  chemical. 

Few  of  us  would  ever  think  of  water  as  a 
chemical.  The  word,  “chemical,”  usually 
means  to  most  of  us  something  injurious. 
Yet  there  are  probably  more  beneficial 
chemicals  than  harmful  ones.  The  juice  of 
an  orange,  the  sugar  in  our  coffee,  the  bak¬ 
ing  powder  in  our  biscuits — these  are 
friendly  chemicals  which  our  bodies  need. 

So  a  modern  Priestley  developed  a  tooth 
powder  containing  oxygen,  which  would 
be  released  by  the  chemical,  water. 

This  is  Calox  Tooth  Powder. 

When  the  water  on  your  tooth-brush, 
or  the  saliva  in  your  mouth  (which  is 
another  chemical)  touches  Calox,  the  im¬ 
prisoned  oxygen  is  released  and  surcharges 


your  mouth  with  a  revivify¬ 
ing, refreshing,  cooling  bath 
■  of  oxygen  that  destroys  germs 
and  protects  the  teeth. 

How  interesting  it  is  to 
know  that  there  are  friendly 
chemicals,  and  to  understand  the 
chemistry  of  such  common  things 
as  Calox,  which  we  use  every  day. 

When  you  sprinkle  Calox  on  your  brush  , 
you  think  of  it  as  a  white  powder.  The 
chemist  would  see  something  more  in  that 
snowy  substance.  He  would  tell  you  that 
w  hen  the  white  powder  is  brushed  on  your 
teeth,  in  combination  with  the  fluids  of 
your  mouth,  it  forms  a  mild  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  in  just  the  right  quantity  to 
help  make  your  teeth  white  and  healthy. 

He  would  explain  that  lime  water  is  also 
formed,  and  that  even  in  Priestley’s  time, 
in  1774,  lime  water  was  used  to  correct 
acids  in  the  stomach.  He  would  further 
show  you  how  these  friendly  chemicals 
could  not  injure  the  teeth,  any  more  than 
the  juice  of  an  orange  or  the  water  you 
drink;  but  that  with  the  oxygen  they  serve 
to  keep  your  mouth  healthy,  your  teeth 
sweet  and  wholesome,  free  from  film  or 
tartar,  and  to  prevent  costly,  painful  decay. 

But  be  a  discoverer  yourself.  You  can 
discover  Calox  Tooth  Powder  today.  And 
then  you  will  discover  how  much  Priestley’s 
oxygen  means  to  your  teeth  and  to  your 
health.  You  can  make 
this  discovery  within 
ten  minutes  after  you 
read  this  story. 

For  every  good 
druggist  sells 
Calox. 
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CALOX 


THE  OXYGEN  DENTIFRICE 
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to  go  to  school,  until  the  idea  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  you,  or  by  other  children. 

When  advertising  first  came  into 
vogue,  how  the  “authorities”  laughed! 
“You  can’t  make  the  people  buy  by 
I  such  methods,”  they  said.  “The  peo¬ 
ple  will  feel  offended  if  you  shout  your 
wares  to  them  in  such  a  way.  You 
must  be  dignified.”  .  .  .  Even  at  a  late 
day,  it  is  said:  “You  can’t  form  public 
opinion  through  advertising  space. 
That  isn’t  what  the  people  want.”  But 
the  Liberty  Loan  drives  and  all  the 
war  propaganda  were  accomplished  by 
advertising  in  its  various  forms. 

At  the  Fork  of  the  Road 

WANT!  Need!  We  have  had  our 
little  game  of  ping-pong  with  these 
two  words.  We  have  gone  afield  from 
a  straight  discussion  of  pictures.  But 
it  built  our  case. 

The  motion  picture  is  to-day  at  .the 
fork  in  the  road.  Up  to  now  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  has  been  getting  placed. 
That’s  all.  9 

At  the  fork  in  the  road,  it  takes  a 
kind  of  courage  to  make  a  stand  for  the 
best  in  pictures.  The  makeshift  man 
will  slide  along  with  the  cheaper  appeal 
j  to  audiences.  But  the  builder,  the 
;  epochal  creator,  the  leader  of  taste  and 
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culture,  will  thrust  aside  the  subter¬ 
fuge.  He  will  refuse  to  pander  to  the 
lower  instincts.  He  will  offer  a  finer 
inspiration  to  the  best  that  is  in  man. 
He  will  make  pictures  that  the  people 
ought  to  see.  He  will  set  himself  an 
ideal  to  which  he  will  always  be 
reaching. 

He  is  already  on  the  road.  He  is  al¬ 
ready  showing  his  kind  of  film  in  the 
theatres.  He  is  already  educating.  He 
is  already  refining  mentalities  and 
spiritualities.  He  is  already  appealing 
to  the  inner  man  and  offering  subtleties 
that  tempt  the  imaginations  to  finer 
thinking  and  doing.  He  is  already 
throwing  out  the  base  and  empty.  He  is 
already  looking  to  the  best  in  literature 
for  his  guide.  He  is  already  encourag¬ 
ing  his  authors,  his  directors,  his  art¬ 
ists  to  be  classical  in  their  moods.  The 
people  will  bow,  respect,  and  pay  hom¬ 
age  and  dollars  to  such  producers. 

It  is  a  natural  development.  The 
motion-picture  industry  has  its  thinkers 
and  its  idealists,  who  will  not  be  stilled. 
They  are  yet  in  the  minority,  but  they 
are  voicing  their  will  to  do  as  they  feel 
they  must  do,  despite  the  ineffectual 
evasion,  that  pretext  of  weaklings: 
“Give  the  people  what  they  want.” 

Strike  out  the  word  want,  and  make 
it  read  NEED. 


The  Path  of  Gold 
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“Well — isn’t  Rodman  pretty  thick 
with  some  of  these  Germans  around 
here?  Isn’t  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
operating  some  things  for  them — throw¬ 
ing  the  American  flag  over  them  as  a 
cloak?” 

“Well,  no  one  would  say  so,  officially,” 
said  Vassall.  “As  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  have  it  straight  enough.  But  he’s 
immune,  I’m  afraid.  We  have  to  let 
some  fish  through  the  net — and  he’s 
one  of  them.  He  has  important  con¬ 
nections  in  New  York  we  can't  offend — 
there’s  the  rub.” 

“If  he  lost  those,  though — ?” 

“He’d  go  on  the  blacklist  like  a  shot! 
My  word — the  beggar  has  had  us  all  on 
our  toes  for  months,  trying  to  catch 
him  out!” 

“Thanks!”  said  Thayer.  “I’ll  explain 
as  soon  as  I  can.” 

“Right-o!’ 

Then  Thayer  went  to  the  office.  He 
engaged  the  native  bookkeeper,  one  of 
the  few  mulattoes  he  had  seen  in  Haiti, 
in  a  general  conversation.  The  man, 
whose  name  was  Lafarge,  had  been 
nervous  and  suspicious  ever  since 
Thayer  had  attacked  the  books;  Thayer 
sought,  now,  to  put  him  at  his  ease. 
And  when  he  judged  that  he  had  done 
so  he  said,  casually: 

“Oh,  Lafarge — why  didn't  you  note 
that  Rodman  was  paying  in  gourdes  in¬ 
stead  of  gold?” 

Lafarge  turned  a  yellowish  green. 
He  was  taken  entirely  by  surprise; 
Thayer  followed  up  the  thrust  at  once. 

“How  much  did  you  get?”  he  asked, 
pleasantly. 

Lafarge  began  to  stammer  protests. 
Thayer  picked  up  the  riding  crop  that 
usually  lay  on  his  desk. 

“Lafarge,”  he  said,  “maybe  you  can 
keep  out  of  jail.  But  unless  you  tell 
me,  right  now,  the  whole  stor-y  and  sign 
a  confession,  I’m  going  to  flog  you.  Do 
you  understand?  Like  this!” 

He  laid  the  whip  lightly  across  the 
man’s  shoulders.  The  effect  was  elec¬ 
tric.  Atavistic  memories  leaped  to 
Thayer’s  aid;  this  man’s  great  grand¬ 
father,  probably,  had  been  a  slave.  He 
groveled  at  Thayer’s  feet;  whimpering, 
whining,  crying  out,  he  told  everything. 

“Very  good,”  said  Thayer.  He  wrote 
briefly  for  a  few  moments.  “Copy  that, 
and  sign  it — at  once,”  he  said.  “Then 
get  back  to  work.” 

“You  will  not  dismiss  me,  m’sieu? 
May  the  saints  reward  you!” 

“Dismiss  you?  Why  should  I?  You’re 
a  good  bookkeeper.  And  after  this  you 
won’t  cheat — will  you?” 

“I  swear  it  by  my  mother’s  mem¬ 
ory — ” 

“And  I  depend  on  the  memory  of  this 
whip,”  said  Thayer,  dryly. 


Now  he  was  ready  for  Rodman.  He 
stopped  in  to  see  Barrett;  asked  for, 
and  obtained,  some  information  regard¬ 
ing  his  shipments;  gained,  thus,  some 
extra  knowledge  as  to  his  connections 
in  New  York. 

Rodman  was  in  his  office.  The  great 
room  was  open  to  the  street;  Thayer 
saw  him  through  the  arched  openings 
of  the  heavy  stone  walls.  He  rose 
when  he  saw  Thayer;  greeted  him  with 
an  affability  that  disgusted  Thayer. 

“This  is  friendly  of  you,  Mr,  Thayer,” 
he  said. 

WELL  —  you  may  not  think  so,” 
said  Thayer.  “There’s  been  a 
mistake  about  your  bills,  Mr.  Rodman. 
You’ve  been  paying  us  about  twenty 
cents  on  the  dollar.”  And  he  explained 
the  situation — taking  the  attitude  that 
it  was  all  the  result  of  an  honest  mis¬ 
take.  which  Rodman  would  be  glad  to 
rectify.  His  surprise,  when  Rodman 
failed  to  agree  with  him,  was  admir¬ 
ably  expressed. 

“My  dear  boy!”  said  Rodman.  “That’s 
an  ugly  charge.  Ypu’re  accusing  me  of 
cheating  your  r-ailway.  Why  don’t  you 
bring  suit  if  you  question  my  pay¬ 
ments?” 

“Why,  because  I  think  you  own  the 
court,  if  you  want  to  know,”  said 
Thayer,  amiably.  “Look  here,  Rodman 
— I’m  not  bluffing.  I’ve  a  full  confes¬ 
sion  from  Lafarge,  that  bookkeeper  of 
mine  you  bribed.  I’m  not  giving  you 
a  chance  to  fight  in  Ferrand’s  courts. 
I’m  going  to  settle  this  ex  curia.  And 
I  think  you’d  better  settle.  If  you 
don’t,  I  shall  cable  all  the  facts  to 
Mai’tin  Flood.  I’ll  give  you  three 
guesses  as  to  how  long  your  people  up 
there  will  stand  behind  you  if  Flood 
goes  after  you.  And  if  they  drop  you, 
how  long  will  it  be  before  the  British 
nail  you?” 

“That’s  a  threat.  It  sounds  like 
blackmail,”  said  Rodman,  reflectively. 

“It  does,  for  a  fact,”  said  Thayer, 
and  grinned. 

“I  think  you’re  unwise,”  said  Rod- 
man.  “After  all,  you  know,  this  is 
Haiti.  You  can  get  further  working 
with  me  than  against  me.  Changes  of 
administration  don’t  affect  me,  much — ” 
“I’m  sorry,”  said  Thayer.  “I  want 
that  money.  Like  to  see  copies  of  the 
cables  I’m  sending  unless  I  get  it — to¬ 
day?” 

“H’m!”  said  Rodman.  He  sized 
Thayer  up  as  they  faced  one  another; 
his  eyes  were  full  of  malice. 

“And,  of  course,”  Thayer  went  on, 
“I’ve  stopped  all  movements  of  freight 
on  your  account,  pending  this  settle¬ 
ment.” 

“Well — ”  Rodman  hesitated;  then 
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isplayed  the  quality  that  had  made 
im,  however  great  a  rascal  he  was, 
successful  man  of  affairs.  He  sur- 
endered  at  discretion.  “Lafarge  was 
jring,  of  course.  But  there  does  seem 
o  have  been  a  mistake.  I’ll  rectify  it 
t  once.  I’m  perfectly  willing  to  pay 
iy  bills.  It’s  possible  that  some  one 
i  my  office  tried  a  little  sharp  prac- 
ice.  I’ll  look  into  it  at  once  and  see 
hat  you  are  paid  in  full.  I’ll  arrange 
hat  at  once — there  seems  to  be  no  ques- 
ion  of  the  amount.” 

“Thanks,”  said  Thayer.  “I  thought 
ou’d  see  it  in  that  light.  And — it 

eems  to  me  we  should 
e  able  to  work  together.” 

“Why  not?  This  will 
;ave  no  hard  feelings 
n  my  side.” 

But  Thayer,  watching 
im,  went  behind  the 
mrds.  Rodman  could 
manage  his  voice  very 
rell  indeed,  and  he  could 
hoose  honeyed  words, 
lis  eyes,  though,  dis- 
greed  with  his  tongue. 

’hayer  smiled  rather 
rimly  to  himself.  This 
wasn’t  the  sort  of  sport 
e  had  looked  for  in  Haiti.  But  it  prom- 
?ed  to  be  as  exciting  as  pig  or  any  other 
ame.  Especially  since,  it  seemed,  he 
;as  to  run  with  the  quarry,  rather 
han  with  the  hounds. 

First  blood  was  his.  He  had  Rod- 
lan’s  check  when  he  walked  out  into 
he  sun-drenched  street;  he  grinned  as 
,e  made  his  way  to  the  bank. 

“Powers  above!”  said  Marsden  when 
ie  saw  the  slip  of  paper. 

“It’s  good,  isn’t  it?”  asked  Thayer. 
“Yes — and  then  some!  But  how  did 
■ou  get  it?  Lead  pipe  or  hypnotism?” 

“I  think  it  was  more  like  blackmail,” 
aid  Thayer.  “I  can’t  spread  the  story 
;enerally  yet,  but  with  the  seal  of  a 
lanker’s  confessional  I  don’t  mind  tell- 
ng  you.” 

“Very  pretty!”  said  Marsden  when 
ie  had  heard  the  story.  “But — don’t 
hink  you’ve  heard  the  last,  of  it! 
todman’s  the  strongest  man  in  Haiti 
o-day,  next  to  Ferrand.  They’re  both 
lown  on  you.  I  hope  you  pack  a  gun.” 

“I  suppose  they  don’t  like  me  much,” 
aid  Thayer,  with  what  he  thought  was 
i  pardonable  pride. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  routine  work  lay 
rl  ahead  of  Thayer.  With  money  to 
;pend  he  was  sure  he  could  keep  the 
ailway  in  operation.  But  this  wind- 
all  wouldn’t  serve  forever,  and  even 
vith  the  augmented  revenue  he  could 
:ount  upon  through  full  payments  from 
lodman  his  surplus  over  operating  ex- 
jenses  wasn’t  in  sight. 

More  freight  had  now  to  be  hauled. 
\nd  Thayer,  going  back  over  the  work 
lone  by  his  predecessors,  couldn’t  dis- 
:over  that  any  of  them  had  ever  seri- 
jusly  attacked  the  problem  of  develop- 
ng  business.  It  could  be  done.  Haiti 
simply  didn’t  understand,  yet,  how  a 
railway  should  be  used.  He  began  to 
plan  a  number  of  arguments  that  should 
ill  his  freight  cars  and  fatten  his  re¬ 
ceipts. 

He  dined  with  Barrett  downtown 
chat  evening,  having  met  him  on  the 
way  uptown.  Barrett  introduced  him 
to  a  restaurant  that  overlooked  the 
branch  of  the  railway  that  ran  through 
the  town,  where  the  best  of  food  was 
served  on  a  balcony. 

“You’ve  made  a  sensation,  Thayer,” 
Barrett  said.  “I’ll  be  frank — we  were 
all  wondering,  when  you  came  down, 
whether  you’d  stay  over  for  one  north¬ 


bound  boat  or  two.  But — look  out  for 
yourself.” 

“I  shall,  thanks,”  said  Thayer.  Then  | 
he  grinned.  “Do  you  know,  the  thing 
that’s  worrying  me  most  about  my  row 
with  Rodman  is  its  effect  on  that  step¬ 
daughter  of  his.  I  think  I’ll  call  to¬ 
night  and  see  how  I  stand!” 

Barrett  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“I’m  too  old  to  give  advice,”  he  said. 
“I’ll  drive  you  by  there,  instead!” 

HE  did.  And  Thayer  spent  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  perfectly  conventional  eve¬ 
ning.  Rodman  wandered  out  to  the 
piazza,  where  Thayer 
sat  with  his  wife  and 
Anne  Warren;  offered 
him  a  cigar ;  spoke  of  the 
war  and  other  things  re-  { 
mote  from  Haiti. 

Mrs.  Rodman  retired,  j 
presently;  Thayer 
warmed  a  little  when  he 
found  himself  alone  with 
the  girl.  But  she  was 
nervous  and  restless ; 
after  a  time  her  mood 
infected  him.  He  rose 
to  go. 

“No  —  no  —  you  must 
wait,”  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  “I  beg 
of  you  not  to  go  yet,  Mr.  Thayer.” 

He  stared  at  her,  amazed.  He  had 
not  suspected  that  her  voice  could  hold 
a  note  of  such  deep  feeling. 

“We  can’t  talk  here,”  she  said.  “But 
— to-morrow — just  before  sunset — will 
you  ride  out — along  the  same  road  you 
took  the  other  morning?  I  will  meet 
you  at  the  bridge — as  if  by  accident.  I 
must  talk  to  you.  And  you  must  stay 
a  little  longer  now.  Talk — talk  about 
anything — music — New  York — but  talk 
— so  you  can  be  heard — ” 

She  laughed.  He  caught  the  hysteri¬ 
cal  note.  But  he  felt  the  way  she  was 
schooling  herself.  And  he  knew  that  a 
listener  in  another  part  of  the  house 
could  detect  nothing  strained  about  her 
laugh. 

He  obeyed.  He  told  stories.  He 
spoke  of  plays  and  music,  games — a 
dozen  things.  She  laughed,  from  time 
to  time.  But  she  was  always  listening 
for  something  she  could  not  hear.  At 
last  she  relaxed.  And,  in  the  sudden 
silence,  he  heard  a  curious,  soft  whistle. 

“You  can  go  now,”  she  said.  “I  had 
to  keep  you.”  Something  of  a  true 
spirit  flashed  up  in  her  for  a  moment. 
“I  don’t  usually  compel  young  men  to 
stay  when  they’re  ready  to  go  home, 
Mu\  Thayer!” 

He  bowed.  She  went  with  him  to 
the  front  door;  her  eyes  peered  out 
into  the  velvety  darkness. 

“Good  night,”  she  said. 

Puzzled,  bewildered,  hugely  inter¬ 
ested,  he  walked  out  to  the  gate  in  the 
wall.  Outside  a  man  in  uniform  waited. 

“Good  evening,”  M’sieu  Thayer,”  he 
said.  “It — it  is  not  well  for  you  to 
walk  home  alone.  You  remember  me — 
Michaud?  Mademoiselle  Warren  sent 
word  to  me.  So  I  am  here.  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  your  friend.” 

Thayer  held  out  his  hand. 

“Thanks,”  he  said.  “It’s  very  decent 
of  you,  Michaud.  I  rather  thought 
you’d  be  on  the  other  side,  though.” 

The  Haitian  scowled.  “No  longer!” 
he  said.  “Mon  Dieu — on  the  side  of 
that  monster!  Never  again!” 

Something  stirred  on  the  wall.  Sheer 
instinct  made  Thayer  leap  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  road.  And,  as  he  moved, 
Michaud’s  pistol  spat  fire.  A  body 
dropped  from  the  wall;  writhed  for  a 
moment  in  the  dust;  lay  still. 

( To  be  continued  next  week) 
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for  coyotes,  and  especially  gray  wolves, 
to  chase  Bump.  They  didn’t  catch  him, 
and  if  it  wasn’t  too  far  Bump  would 
swing  around  and  lead  them  over  traps. 

That’s  the  way  he’d  led  this  coyote 
over  a  group  of  blind  sets  in  a  spring- 
hole  gulch.  He’d  turned  pretty  sharp 
and  headed  for  that  trap  set,  anyhow, 
seeming  to  know  he’d  lose  his  pursuer 
there,  and,  you  know,  seeing  that  give 
me  about  the  biggest  surprise  and  the 
goshawf’lest  idea  I  ever  had  trapping. 

There  the  coyote  was,  and  there  was 
where  Bump  had  come  and  jumped  and 
yelped  and  pranced,  awful  brave,  around 
a  sneaking  coyote  tripped  up  in  a  trap. 
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THEN  I  took  Bump  over  into  that  big 
valley  park,  where  the  seven  wolves 
from  up  north  had  come  in  and  settled 
down  to  eat  venison,  rabbits,  and 
starved  prairie  dogs.  I’d  always  been 
pretty  slick  at  fooling  red  foxes  east, 
and  it  was  new  ideas  that  done  it.  I  used 
to  argue  with  some  of  those  Western 
wolvers,  in  “Fur  News”  and  “H-T-T,” 
and  so  on,  that  foxes  was  a  little  mite 
cleverer  than  wolves,  and  that  a  fox 
trapper  could  catch  anything,  but  if  a 
fox  comes  to  a  bait,  he’ll  fuss  around 
and  fuss  around  till  he  gets  caught, 
even  if  he  is  suspicious.  Take  a  wolf, 
and  let  him  be  the  lea'st  mite  suspicious, 
and  good  night,  sir,  and  good-by!  Never 
again  for  him,  or  her,  and  the  her’s  is 
cleverer  than  the  he’s,  every  night  and 
day,  same  as  in  the  rest  of  the  animal 
world.  Take  a  she  wolf,  now,  and  she’s 
headstrong,  when  she  ain’t  sly.  That’s 
where  the  dog  wolf  has  the  wee  mite 
the  advantage;  she  knows  more,  but 
he  hasn’t  the  stubbornness  she  has. 
Take  a  she  wolf  in  a  pack,  and  if  the 
leader  gets  worried  about  something, 
lots  of  times  she’ll  go  slamming  along 
and  get  caught,  just  to  show  she’s  in¬ 
dependent  of  him  and  all  his.  So  lots 
of  times  a  man  can  catch  a  she  wolf 
on  account  of  her  tantalizing  the  he’s. 
But  at  the  same  you  can’t  depend  on  a 
she  wolf  doing  that — if  she  thinks  the 
human  wants  her  to  be  headstrong. 

But,  as  I  was  saying,  I  took  Bump  up 
into  the  spring-wolf  valley.  It  was  a 
valley  about  the  size  of  the  town  of 
Wilmurt  and  Morehouse  together  in  the 
Adirondacks.  It  was — and  is,  for  it 
don’t  change  none — grown  to  sage¬ 
brush,  small  cedar  trees,  and  with  quite 
a  good  clump  of  evergreen  trees  up  the 
east  slope  and  over  a  mountain  back. 
Water  is  plenty  there,  and  so  is  game — 
rabbits,  chickens,  deer,  hens,  and  even 
antelope.  Wild  horses  winter  there,  and 
bears  have  their  holes  and  dens  up 
among  the  rock  ledges  and  trees. 

I  put  down  traps  now,  here  and  there, 
in  blind  sets.  It  had  bothered  me,  the 
seven  wolves  not  having  runways,  and 
not  being  able  to  figure  on  which  way 
they  would  be  traveling  next.  The  rea¬ 
son  a  trapper  is  so  much  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  wild  things  is  because  he 
has  to  figure  out  what  the  darn  animals 
will  do  next  and  where  they’ll  be  to¬ 
morrow  or  next  week,  while  the  hunter 
just  has  to  find  where  the  animals  are 
to-day. 

SO  I  put  down  my  traps,  and  Bump 
whined  and  whimpered  around,  fell 
sideways  in  a  hurry  when  I  rattled  a 
chain  or  clanked  a  spring.  I  put  one 
group  of  five  blind  sets  in  a  kind  of 
a  saddle  back  on  a  low  little  ridge  in  the 
big  park  valley.  I  set  them  in  rabbit 
runways,  where  wild  horses  had  crossed 
lately.  I  was  trying  this  here  dog  Bump 
and  a  new  notion  I  had  got  from  his  fool 
actions.  He  lifted  as  much  of  his  ears 
as  he  could  stand  up,  which  was  about 
two  or  three  inches,  and  then  it  wasn’t 
straight  up,  for,  as  I  said,  he  was  the 
most  fool-looking  dog  I  ever  saw.  He 
would  hold  his  ears  out  on  each  side  of 
his  head,  and  they’d  sort  of  stand  up, 
but  they’d  hang  down,  too,  like  dish  rags 
over  a  nail,  his  eyes  bulging  with  alarm 
and  intelligence.  He  looked  just  like  I 
was  setting  those  traps  to  catch  him, 
and  he  was  determined  he  wouldn’t  get 
his  legs  in  none  of  them.  No,  sir! 
That’s  the  way  he  looked!  What  the 
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of  rheumatism,  anaemia, 
nervous  disorders,  and  other 
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darned  kioodle  was  thinking,  really,  I 
don’t  pretend  to  know. 

But,  anyhow,  I  made  three  group 
sets  of  six-pound  wolf  traps,  and  ten 
foot-drag  chains,  with  two  double-hook 
drags  on  each  of  the  Y-fork  chains.  I 
had  five  traps  in  one  group,  six  in  an¬ 
other,  and  seven  in  the  third.  That’s 
just  a  detail,  though.  The  five-trap  set 
was  the  important  one,  but  I  had  the 
other  two  groups  about  nine  miles  off 
one  way  and  eleven  miles  off  the  other 
way,  for,  as  I  was  saying,  those  seven 
wolves  were  rangy  devils  and  had  to 
travel  for  their  living,  same  as  a  trap¬ 
per  does. 

Then,  when  I  had  the  traps  all  set,  I 
gave  Bump  a  big  jack  rabbit,  and  he 
ate  it.  Then  I  gave  him  another,  and 
he  ate  that  one  too.  Then  I  gave  him 
another  one,  and  he  kind  of  nibbled  at 
it,  and  regarded  me  regretfully,  as 
though  I  was  playing  a  joke  on  a  poor 
and  harmless  creature,  a  faithful  dog, 
according  to  his  lights,  at  that.  Then 
I  threw  down  three  more  jack  rabbits 
and  started  on  my  way.  He  looked  at 
me,  looked  at  the  rabbits,  and  then  be¬ 
gan  to  whimper,  the  way  he  always 
did  when  he  was  in  a  quandary  and 
alarmed. 

“Sic  ’em!”  I  ordered.  “Stay  here 
and  sic  ’em!” 

He  didn’t  want  to  stay— he  was 
scared  of  being  alone.  I  drew  my  lit¬ 
tle  .22  automatic  bait  and  killer  gun 
and  shot  sort  of  near  him — ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  feet.  He  jumped  and  yelped  and 
squealed  and  went  back  to  the  rabbits, 
and  then  he  started  off  across  the  val¬ 
ley  away  from  me.  He  whimpered, 
crawled,  and  acted  so  miserable  that  I 
called  him  to  come  back,  and  swore  at 
him,  but  he  wouldn’t  come  back.  He 
kept  going,  and  I  said  to  myself : 

“There!  I’ve  driven  him  away  now! 
Maybe  I  won’t  see  him  again!” 

And,  honest  Injun,  I  felt  sorry  and 
lonesome — lonesome  for  that  darn  fool 
scoundrel  of  a  scairt  dog!  Away  he 
went,  and  my  jawing  and  swearing  at 
him  didn’t  do  any  good,  so  I  rode  on  to 
my  camp,  the  other  side  of  the  divide. 

I  felt  mean  as  dirt,  as  alkali  desiccated 
mountain  dirt,  or  whatever  they  call  it. 
Anyhow,  no  dirt  was  ever  as  mean  as 
I  felt,  abusing  that  dog  that  way.  I 
wished  I’d  killed  him  and  done  with  it. 
He  was  a  willful  cuss,  and  he  never  had 
minded,  so  I  don’t  know  why  I  should  a 
felt  so  bad  about  him  acting  that  way. 

When  I  would  eat,  Bump  would  come 
and  lean  up  against  my  shins,  or  lie 
down  on  my  feet,  or  sort  of  twist  him¬ 
self  around  among  my  stool  legs,  or  if 
it  was  a  soap  box  he  would  crowd  most 
of  himself  into  it  under  me,  and  the 
more  I  stepped  on  him  the  more  he 
crowded  and  the  louder  he  squealed  at 
being  hurt.  Then  at  night,  when  he 
slept  under  my  bed,  he  would  get  up  and 
saw  away  at  the  pole  bed  springs  with 
that  fool  backbone  of  his,  snuffle  around 
and  whimper  when  I  cussed,  and  if  1 
pulled  his  ears  he  was  transfixed  with 
delight,  rolling  his  big  fool  eyes  and 
sticking  out  his  tongue  about  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  inches. 
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WELL,  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning  I  heard  Bump  coming.  (I  d 
been  thinking  about  that  darn  dog 
couldn’t  go  to  sleep.  Suppose  he  was  to 
get  lost?  How  could  he  ever  get  anything 
to  eat?  Those  jack  rabbits  wouldn’t  last 
two  days  for  him,  and  he’d  starve,  and 
be  afraid  to  come  home  and  probably  die 
of  the  lonesomeness.)  He  was  coming 
for  further  orders,  and  I  could  hear  nun 
whistling  and  yapping  and  howling — he 
was  having  the  most  gloriousest  scare 
of  his  whole  blamed  existence,  I  guess. 
I  could  just  see  him  with  all  his  joints 
breaking  and  making  as  he  straight¬ 
ened  out  and  doubled  up  and  over¬ 
jumped  his  front  legs  with  his  hind 
ones.  My  land,  but  he  was  having  the 
biggest  scare  of  a  long  and  nervous  life. 

And,  naturally,  the  door  was  open 
and  he  come  through,  knocking  over  the 
tin  stove,  upsetting  the  homemade  table 
by  breaking  one  leg  off  and.  getting 
back  in  under  the  big  bunk,  which  I  had 
for  visitors.  I  could  hear  his  rattling 
bones  scraping  against  the  side  walls 
and  feel  the  logs  tremble,  he  was  so 
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scared.  He  whined  and  whimpered,  so, 
if  I  couldn’t  sleep  before  he  come,  be¬ 
cause  I  was  so  darn  mad  for  leaving  the 
darn  fool  out  there  in  the  park  alone,  I 
couldn’t  sleep  now  because  he  was  back 
and  having  bad  dreams  in  the  tired 
agony  of  sleep. 

SO  I  rode  out  in  the  morning  to  see 
what  had  happened,  and  I  followed 
Bump’s  back  tracks.  He  had  come 
straight  as  a  stretched  string,  over  sage 
and  off  a  cliff  twenty  feet  jump  down, 
and  across  washes  I  had  to  ride  around. 
He  went  on  ahead  of  me,  on  the  way 
back,  too,  bold  as  a  bulldog,  proud’s 
a  mastiff,  his  head  up  and  tail  awag- 
ging.  He  hadn’t  been  scared  that  morn¬ 
ing  yet,  and  he  was  always  bold  till  he 
had  a  good  scare. 

Before  I  got  to  him  I  heard  him  bark¬ 
ing  and  happy  and  kind  of  anxious, 
and  over  the  knoll  of  that  ridge,  in  the 
big  park  valley,  where  I’d  set  the  five 
traps,  I  rode  in  on  the  grandest  trap¬ 
ping  scenery  I  ever  expected  to  see  in 
all  my  life,  $600  of  it,  all  at  once,  not 
counting  the  hides. 

The  five  traps  had  four  wolves  in 
them,  big  gray  devils  who  were  jump¬ 
ing  and  plunging  around,  two  in  with 
both  four  paws  in  their  traps,  and  a 
big  dog  wolf  with  a  trap  on  a  front  leg 
and  another  on  his  tail,  where  he  had 
backed  into  it. 

The  tracks  around  showed  the  whole 
story.  When  Bump  left  me,  he  sham¬ 
bled  off  across  the  landscape  a  few 
miles,  and  he  got  right  into  that  pack 
of  wolves,  and  I  guess  he  was  scared; 
he  had  a  right  to  be  too;  I’d  ’a’  been, 
with  that  big  dog  wolf,  better  than  250 
pounds  in  weight,  right  up  in  front.  He 
was  just  one  long,  lone,  spindling  dog, 
and  they  were  six  wolves — the  seventh 
wolf  wasn’t  with  them  for  some  reason 
that  night.  Bump  had  a  slit  in  his  tail, 
two  inches  long,  where  one  of  those 
brutes  had  grabbed  at  him — and  that 
was  awful  close,  indeed! 

They  chased  him  nearly  two  miles, 
right  off  across  the  alkali,  and  up  into 
the  low  saddleback,  among  the  gnarled 
and  wind-wrestled  cedars,  and  then — 
bing! — before  they  knew  it,  two  of  them 
were  manhandled.  Two  got  into  the 
traps  while  in  full  chase,  came  right 
down,  one  behind  the  other,  and  right 
at  Bump’s  heels,  as  for  dear  life  he 
stretched  out  eighteen  and  twenty  feet 
to  the  jump — and  probably  six  feet  high 
above  the  traps  he  was  also  scared  of. 
It  was  just  as  though  he  had  come  that 
way,  because  being  afraid  of  the  wolves 
wasn’t  enough,  and  he  wanted  to  add 
a  trap  scare  to  his  fear  of  the  gnash¬ 
ing  gray-wolf  jaws. 

Of  course  the  moment  the  other  four 
wolves  heard  the  trap  jaws  spang  and 
heard  the  chains  l-attle,  they  turned  off 
and,  jumping  high,  fled  to  escape  that 
pass  of  steel.  It  was  just  my  luck — 
and  nothing  but  luck — that  two  of  the 
free  four  landed  square  in  the  places 
where  I  had  figured  a  wolf  might  pos¬ 
sibly  run  through  if  he  was  in  a  hurry. 
And  there,  too,  whether  anybody,  espe¬ 
cially  any  wolver,  will  believe  it  or  not, 
Bump  had  come  back  to  the  big  dog 
wolf  and,  with  snarling  and  bullying 
delight,  teased  the  trapped  devil  about 
till,  sitting  back  from  a  charge,  the 
wolf  fell  with  his  tail  in  the  fifth  trap. 

THERE  were  four  wolves  all  tangled 
up  in  traps,  chains,  hooks,  and  sage¬ 
brush,  tumbling  around  and  drawing 
away  from  the  man  who  was  riding  up 
to  them,  and  snarling  and  snapping  at 
the  happy  dog  who  was  prancing  up 
and  down,  pretending  he  was  going  to 
bite  with  his  huge,  overgrown  teeth, 
but  I  knew  Bump  wouldn’t  get  within 
range  of  those  wolf  jaws — not  for  a 
million  pounds  of  veal. 

Three  of  the  pack  of  seven  strangers 
got  away.  Knowing  their  individual 
tracks,  I  recognized  them  about  sixty 
miles  south,  near  another  of  my  cabins, 
and  I  heard  a  week  or  two  later  that  a 
trapper  hunter  a  hundred  miles  farther 
south  shot  two  of  them  right  close  to 
his  cabin  after  sunrise  one  morning. 
Their  being  near  his  cabin  after  dawn 
showed  they  were  strangers  in  that 
country,  too.  When  a  wolf  that  is  trav¬ 
eling  comes  close  to  a  cabin  in  the  day¬ 


time,  it  shows  he  is  a  stranger,  and  I 
think  it  means  he  is  looking  for  a  safe 
place  to  lie  over  the  day — I  don’t  say 
it  is  so.  A  man  knows  better  than  to 
say  flat-footed  what  is  in  those  scoun¬ 
drels’  heads,  with  so  many  others  with 
lots  different  ideas  in  their  own  minds, 
ready  to  stand  by  any  notion,  fool  or 
other,  they  happen  to  have. 

That  day  we  got  the  four  wolves. 
Bump  was  too  proud  and  happy  to  get 
scared — that  is,  as  much  as  usual.  He 
had  hard  work  shying  off  at  a  big  fer¬ 
ret  he  almost  fell  over,  and  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  put  any  enthusiasm  into  jump¬ 
ing  sideways  when  he  popped  a  little 
cottontail  out  of  a  clump  of  sage  and 
dead  goldenrod  mixed.  He  even  barked 
at  the  tails  of  the  green  wolf  hides 
that  dangled  from  the  back  of  my  burro 
jack,  which  carries  my  duffle.  I  can’t 
say  that  I  felt  proud  of  that  darn  dog; 
I  don’t  think  I  ever  could  have  got  so 
far  as  to  say  that  of  him,  but  I  will 
say  this,  that  I  got  kind  of  fond  of 
him,  in  spite  of  the  kind  of  feelings, 
mixed  and  some  profane,  he  gave  me 
when  I  looked  at  him  or  stumbled  over 
him  when  I  wasn’t  watching  my  feet 
close  enough  to  avoid  a  piece  of  moving 
landscape  that  kept  getting  under  my 
knees. 

Bump  was  with  me  a  little  better,  or 
worse,  than  two  months.  If  a  dog 
could  have  grown  fat,  he  must  have 
done  so.  I  fed  him  enough,  I  thought, 
to  fatten  a  drove  of  hogs — corn  meal 
and  so  on;  and,  besides,  I  fed  him  meat 
enough  to  run  the  Utica  dog  show  if  it 
was  a  continuous  performance.  His 
appetite  was  something  amazing. 

As  I  needed  the  hide,  I  killed  a  wild, 
or  outlaw,  burro,  and  carried  in  the 
meat  for  Bump,  and  before  I  lost  him 
he  had  eaten  that  up.  I  suppose  it  was 
kind  of  a  crime  to  kill  a  wild  jack  to 
feed  a  dog;  I  don’t  know;  I’m  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  the  etiquette  of  these  Western 
parts.  But  when  a  dog  brings  me  as 
much  as  Bump  did,  I  couldn’t  have 
many  compunctions,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
business,  after  I  got  the  hang  of  his 
strong  weak  point,  I  could  have  af¬ 
forded  to  buy  white-face  heifers  to 
feed  him. 

ONE.  day  I  had  a  visitor.  He  was  a 
whiskery  fellow,  with  steel-gray 
eyes  and  one  of  the  prettiest  big  horses 
I  ever  saw.  He  had  a  pack  mule,  loaded 
down  for  a  long  journey,  and  he  rode 
up  to  my  No.  5  camp.  We  gave  each 
other  the  all-over.  His  22  rifle  in  his 
hand,  his  30-30  carbine  in  a  saddle  hol¬ 
ster,  his  homemade  fur  hat,  two  green 
coyote  skins  tied  behind  his  saddle,  and 
a  short-handle  ax  dangling  from  a 
sheath  indicated  a  fellow  trapper,  plain 
as  could  be. 

“Howdy?”  I  greeted  him.  “Come 
down  and  come  in  and  set  a  while.  I’ve 
got  black  tea — ” 

“Down  Easter,  eh?  You’re  Jim 
Smiley,  trappin’  these  parts?” 

“Yes,  sir — -hit  it  the  first  thing.” 
“Well,  I’m  a  down  Easter  myself — 
from  Maine.  How  do  you  like  it  out 
here,  anyhow?” 

“Look  at  it!”  I  waved  at  the  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  horizon,  desert,  and  bare 
mountains. 

“That’s  right,  stranger,”  he  said, 
looking  around.  “When  you’ve  seen 
this  country,  what  else  is  there  to  see?” 

I  heard  Bump  begin  to  squeal  and 
whine,  in  under  his  bunk,  and  he  came 
crawling,  scuffling,  cringing  out,  all  of 
a  tremble.  At  sight  of  him  my  visitor 
gave  a  whoop,  pulled  a  big  .45  auto¬ 
matic  and  began  to  shoot,  and  the  bul¬ 
lets  sang  up  from  around  that  dog  of 
mine  faster  than  I  could  count. 

“Hey!  Hold  on,  you!”  I  began. 
“That’s  all  right!”  he  grinned,  slip¬ 
ping  in  a  new  clip  of  ten  shells. 
“Stumble,  there,  wouldn’t  have  knowed 
me  if  I  didn’t  take  a  few  whacks  at 
him!  H — 1!  I  couldn’t  hit  that  dog, 
thin’s  he  is,  if  I  tried  to!  One  day,  be¬ 
fore  I  got  onto  his  strong  p’int,  I  fired 
a  hull  box  of  shots  at  the  son  of  a  gun 
— and  I  wanted  to  hit  him,  too,  that 
time!  He’s  the  most  exasperatinest 
dawg.  Been  here  long?” 

“Two  months.” 

“You  know  him  then.  Has  he  got 
any  ’ticular  strong  p’ints?” 
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“Yes,”  I  answered.  “He  knows  more 
ways  of  being  scared  than  any  dog  I 
ever  saw.  But,  you  know — honest! — I 
kind  of  like  him!” 

“Oh,  I  know!  For  two  years  I  tried 
every  way  I  could  to  lose  that  dog,  from 
shootin’  to  sellin’  him  to  a  man  what 
advertised  for  a  good  fast,  companion¬ 
able,  young  dog.  I’d  fell  over  him  that 
day,  and  like  to  broke  my  neck,  so  I 
shipped  him,  express  paid,  and  he  come 
home  four  hundred  miles.  Now,  dawg- 
gone  my  soul,  if  I  hain’t  come  three 
hundred — in  winter,  too— to  get  him!” 

“Want  to  sell  him?”  I  asked,  trying 
to  take  advantage  of  his  minute  of  ex¬ 
asperation. 

“Sell  that  dog!”  he  turned  on  me. 
“Why,  stranger,  when  I  discovered  that 
dog’s  strong  p’int — um-m.  You’ve  had 
him  for  two  months,  eh?  Say — this  is 
a  wolf  an’  coyote  country.  It  used  to 
be,  but  I  see  tracks  is  skurce,  now.” 

IT  wasn’t  any  use,  I  see  then,  so  I 
took  him  around  back  the  cabin  and 
showed  him  my  fur  shed  where  I  had 
hung  my  hides.  He  looked  at  them, 
and  grinned. 

“I  ’low  you  did  use  that  dawg’s  strong 
p’int,”  he  squinted,  stepping  on  Bump 
Stumble’s  omnipresent  tail.  “Traps 
too?  From  down  East?  Well,  you 

know,  by  gosh,  you’re  the  fustest  d - d 

man  ’sides  me  that  knowed  how  to  use 
Stumble;  he’s  an  ornery,  ongrateful 
purp,  after  all  the  time  I  put  on  train¬ 
ing  him,  an’  developing  his  one  grand 
natc-heral  ability!  He  just  goes,  off 
wanderin’  on  his  lonesome,,  an'  if  1 
used  to  want  to  get  rid  of  him,  now  it 
takes  half  my  time  findin’  him.  I 
knowed  he’d  come  south;  seen  his  tracks 
this  way.  Feller  ’bout  a  hundred  mile  j 
north  of  here  told  me  he  seen  yo’  an’  a 
gangling  long  dawg,  so  I  suspected. 
Y’see,  Stumble  wan’t  satisfied  up  in  my 
territory — hardly  no  wolves  there  now, 
nor  coyotes,  an’  only  one  traveling  pack 
of  seven  wolves  has  be’n  through  there 
this  winter.  Right  afterward  he  turns 
up  missing.  They  was  traveling  south 
too,  so  that  kind  of  give  me  a  hint. 
Well,  I’m  dawggoned  if  that  ornery 
hound  dawg  ain’t  come  down  to  a  wolf 
country!” 

“To  get  scared?”  I  suggested. 

“You  b’lieve  he  did,  stranger?  The 
son  of  a  gun !  Why,  Stumble,  you  gosh- 
blamed  son  of  a  gun!” 

“But,  say,  you  don’t  want  to  take 
him  away.  He’d  leather  be  here — he’d—  ’ 

I  exclaimed,  appealing  to  his  sympathy 
for  the  dog. 

“That  dog  lives  on  bein’  miserable!”  j 
he  said. 

And,  dawggone  it,  I  lost  Bump! 
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Trial  Instruction  for 

one  month  without  further 

obligation— this  educational  privilege 
is  given  by  Pace  &  Pace  to  men  and 

women  everywhere  who  wish  to  test  the  value 
of  the  Pace  Standardized  Course  in  Account¬ 
ancy  and  Business  Administration  when  taught  by  Exten¬ 
sion  through  the  mails.  The  charge  for  one  month’s  trial 
instruction  (tuition  and  texts)  is  limited  to  $7 . 

A  month’s  trial  instruction  will  enable  you  to  determine  for  your¬ 
self,  without  loss  of  time  or  money,  whether  you  are  adapted  to 
the  study  of  Accountancy,  whether  you  can  make  progress  through 
Extension  instruction,  whether  the  educational  service  of  the  Pace 
Organization  is  suited  to  your  needs  and  problems. 

Pace  graduates— numbers  of  them  Extension-educated— are  making  good  as 
accountants  and  executives  everywhere.  Many  of  them  are  in  the  professional 
practice  of  Accountancy,  as  juniors,  seniors,  or  partners.  Many  hold  respon¬ 
sible  technical  and  managerial  positions  in  all  kinds  of  business  enterprises  as 
cost  accountants,  auditors,  credit  managers,  comptrollers,  treasurers,  tax  experts, 
and  general  executives. 

Pace  Extension  Students  study  the  same  subjects  as  do  Resident  School  Students  at  Pace  Insti¬ 
tute  New  York.  Washington,  and  Boston-theory  of  accounts,  practical  accounting  auditing, 
bookkeeping  (if  necessary  or  desired),  law,  applied  economics,  principles  of  organization,  man- 
agement,  and  finance.  They  are  taught  and  developed  by  Resident  School  instructors.  They  have 
the  privilege  of  transfer  from  Extension  to  Resident  School  instruction  with  full  credit  for  work 
done  and  tuition  paid. 

A  DE"  AnVn  Send  for  a  descriptive  circular  and  also  for  a  complimentary 

lVl  AfvlliVji  I  copy  “MAKING  READY,”  a  32-page  booklet  which  contains 

much  helpful  information  about  economic  opportunities  for  Accountancy-educated  men  and  women. 


Pace  &  Pace 


Hudson  Terminal 

30  Church  St.,  New  York 


PLEASE 
USE  THIS 
COUPON 


I  Pace  &  Pace,  30  Church  St.,  New  York 

^  Send  me,  without  obligation,  a  copy  of  “MAKING  READY, 
I  also  details  of  your  month’s  trial  instruction  plan. 


Name 


Address 


Col.  2-SS 


Sales  Agents 

r .  . .  -  wanted  in  every  county  to  give 

r  spare  time.  Positions  worth  $760  to  $1,600  yearly.  We  train 
Inexperienced.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  40  Itnr  St.,  Clinton,  Ohio 

$35.00 

set  (broken  or  not)  also  buy  gold  crowns,  bridges^  old  gold 
dry,  platinum  and  silver.  Cash  by  return  mail.  Goods  held 
10  days  for  your  approval  of  our  price.  Send  now. 

\  SMELTING  WORKS,  Dept.  380,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


OSINOLD  FALSE  TEETH 


j  Your  Legs  will  appear  Straight  if  you  wear 

Straightleg  Garters 

Combination  hose  supporter  and  pantleg 
straightener — quickly  adjusted  to  fit  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  bowlegs;  as  easy  to  put  on 
and  to  wear  as  any  ordinary  garter  no 
harness  or  padded  forms;  just  an  ingenious 
special  garter— improves  appearance  won¬ 
derfully.  Wearers  enthusiastic.  You  will 
be.  too.  Write  for  free  booklet,  mailed  in 
plain  envelope. 

S-L  Garter  Co.,  800  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Dayton,  O. 


T 


Clear  your  house  and  keep 
it  free  of  rats  and  mice  with 
old  reliable  “Rough  On  Rats.” 
Kills  them  all  quickly  —  and  they 

“Dont  Die  in  the  House” 

"Rough  on  Rats'*  successfully  exterminates 
these  pests  where  other  preparations  fail.  Mix  it 
with  foods  that  rat9  and  mice  will  eat.  Change 
he  kind  of  food  whenever  necessary.  Don’t  be 
lestered— get”Rough  on  Rats”at  drug  and  general 
itores.  Send  for  booklet/'Ending  Rats  and  Mice”. 
,.S. WELLS, Chemist,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

Originator  of 
“Rough  On  Rats’ 


A  Man  of  Honor’s, 
Habits 

ABUSE  of  the  bankruptcy  law  seems 
to  be  nothing  new  to  our  own  par- 

^  ticular  generation.  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  “Saturday  Courier”  of  December 
26,  1846,  tells  of  a  certain  Mr.  Jones  ot 
Boston  who  had  the  habit  of  failing  in 
business  every  two  years.  Mr.  Jones 
always  paid  his  creditors  fifty  cents  on 
the  dollar — no  more,  no  less.  A  very 
dignified  and  pompous  man  was  Mi. 
Jones.  On  the  occasion  of  one  of  his 
biennial  failures  Mr.  Jones  was  very 
much  surprised  when  his  assignee  said 
to  him: 

“Mr.  Jones,  we  shall  declare  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  40  per  cent.” 

“Sir,”  replied  Mr.  Jones  in  a  digni¬ 
fied  manner,  “I  always  pay  fifty  cents 
on  the  dollar.” 

“It  can’t  be  done,”  the  assignee  as¬ 
sured  him. 

“It  shall  be  done!”  insisted  Mr.  Jones, 
with  some  spirit. 

“But  we  have  not  enough  property 
in  our  hands  to  do  it,”  protested  the 
assignee. 

“Sir,”  said  Mr.  Jones,  “I  have  always 
paid  my  creditors  fifty  cents  on  the  dol¬ 
lar,  and  if  you  have  not  sufficient  prop¬ 
erty  in  your  hands  to  pay  them  that 
amount  1  shall  make  up  the  balance 
out  of  my  own  pocket!” 


=  Do  You  Like 
=  To  Use  Tools? 

Turn  This  Valuable  Talent 
Into  Earning  Power — Now 

_  There  is  an  urgent  demand  at 

KOO<i  salaries  for  men  who  have 

a  natural  liking  for  mechanical 

work.  We  have  more  calls  than 
we  can  fill.  Hundreds  of  begin¬ 
ner*  are  in  three  months’  time  earning  from  $35  to 
$125  a  week.  You  can  earn  while  yon  learn. 
Mechanical  Dentistry  is  a  pleasant  and  dignified 
profession— only  ordinary  education  required- very 
little  book  study-just  practical  work.  No  charge 
for  equipment.  Write  for  free  catalog  No.  21. 

B  O  D  E  E  ^ch  anicaT  DENT  1ST  RY 


PHILADELPHIA 
15  T«*  AMD  walnut  Sts. 


BROOKLYN 
l5F«atbush  Ave 


PAYMENTS 

monthly  buys  outright  any  stock  or 
bond.  Purchaser  secures  all  dividends 
Odd  lots  our  specialty.  Write  for  selected 
list  and  full  particulars  -  FREE 

CHARLES  E  VAN  RIPER 

Member  Consolidated  Stock  Exchange 
50  BROAD  ST,  NEW  YORK  . 


today.  Free  Book 

A  po9t  card  will  do.  Get  our  won¬ 
derful  free  booklet,  “How  to  Feed 
for  Bigger  Live  Stock  Profits.”  Re¬ 
veals  valuable  information  on  the  . 

feeding  of  swine,  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  poultry,  ruled 
with  interesting  pictures.  Also  describes  our  wonderful 
course  in  Live  Stock  Feeding.  Right  methods  or  feed¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  the  raising  of  baby  beef  the 
growing  of  feeds,  scientific  rationing— all  taught  In  detail.  No 
matter  where  you  are  raising  livestock,  write  today  for  free  book- 
SfSlSShoS?  to  master  scientific  feeding  at  home.  W  e  have 
brought  the  school  to  live  stock  feeders.  Get  our  free  booklet 
Write  today.  Ju9tmail  a  post  card. 

LIVESTOCK  FEEDING  ASSN.,  Dlv.  1682  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY,  Publishers. 
George  D.  Buckley,  President;  Thos.  H.  Beck,  Vice 
President;  G.  .T.  Kennedy.Vice  President;  F.  H.  Rice, 
Vice  President;  A.  E.  Winger,  Treasurer;  A.  B. 
Casey.  Secretary,  416  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 
N.  Y.;  6  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.  C. 


OompleteConservalory 
_____ - - —  Course  by  Mail 

UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS  ^  _  .  .  7  n_u 

- Wonderful  home  study  maolc 

)  j  I  [  lessoDa  under  great  American 
_ _ _ ibbKI  and  European  teachers.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach  you. 
Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 

II  H.s  I  hAUnmAnl  Write  naming  course  you  are  interested 
Afiy  instrument  in :  Piano, Harmony, Voice, PubhcSchool 

Music,  Violin  .Comet,  Mandolin  Gu  i  tar  .Ban  jo  or  Reed  Organ 
—and  we  will  send  FREE  CATALOG.  SEND  for  It  NOwl 
University  Extension  Conservatory,  6221  Siegel-Myers  Building.  Chicago 

-FLORIDA -j 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florida’s  lake  jeweled  high- 
lands  will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  who.  wheth¬ 
er  wishing  land  or  an  orange  grove,  desires  the 
best.  Write  for  book  of  actual  photographs  and 
learn  how  you  can  own  your  own  grove  on  easy 
payments.  BOARD  Oh  TRADE,  284  Trade 
Avenue,  Fruitland  Park.  Florida. 


Your  Boy  -  -  -  To-morrow 

i  j.J Uoct  rtsr\A  i  n  o  fr»r  a  11  V 


What  he  becomes  depends  directly  on  what  he  reads  -  -  -to-day  The  best  reading  for  all  young  folks  is  offered  in 

THE  JUNIOR  CLASSICS 

-  -  -  a  specially  edited  collection  of  famous  stories,  essays  and  poems  that  make  for  better  manhoo 

Send  now  for  Free  Booklet 

„   .  CM  enuDANv’  Ain  WEST  THIRTEENTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Making  Railroads  Safe  with  DAYLO 


SEVENTY  thousand  locomotives  in  the 
U.  S.  carry  safely  and  swiftly,  millions 
of  passengers  and  millions  of  pounds  of 
freight  daily  with  the  aid  of  Daylo, 

As  soon  as  an  engine  reaches  the  round¬ 
house  after  a  run  it  is  minutely  inspected 
and  groomed  for  its  next  run.  V alve  gears 
and  bearings  must  work  smoothly,  the 
dark  fire  box  must  be  examined  for  broken 
grates,  and  the  boiler  searched  for  even 
tiny  cracks  or  leaks  that  might  mean 
wreck  if  overlooked. 

And  here  Daylo  points  its  unerring  fin¬ 
ger  of  light  to  the  danger  spots.  In  the 


murky  round-house  it  shoots  its  beam 
where  no  other  light  can  go. 

Wherever  lives  and  money  depend  on  per¬ 
fect  machine  action  —  on  locomotives ,  in 
power  plants,  on  stationary  engines  and  elec¬ 
trical  machinery— and  on  lathes ,  drill-presses 
and  planers  —  wherever  wheels  turn  —  Daylo 
makes  sight  clear. 

In  stock,  tool  and  storerooms,  too.  No 
bin  is  so  deep,  no  corner  so  dark,  but  that 
Daylo  will  instantly  find  the  needed  label, 
tool  or  material. 

All  leading  electrical,  hardware,  drug, 
sporting  goods,  and  auto  accessory  jobbers 
and  dealers  stock  Daylo.  Or  write  us. 


AMERICAN  EVER  READY  WORKS 

of  National  Carbon  Company,  Inc. 


LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


National  Carbon  Company,  Inc. 
San  Francisco 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co. 
Limited. 

Toronto,  Ont. 
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Go  to  a  Legitimate  Dealer 
and  Get  a  Legitimate  Tire 


THIS  year  the  American  people 
will  spend  more  than  $900,- 
000,000  for  automobile  tires. 

Tires  are  one  of  the  largest 
items  in  the  motorist’s  budget. 

The  cost  is  making  even  care¬ 
less  buyers  think  and  inquire. 

And  the  more  they  inquire,  the 
smaller  will  grow  the  influence  of 
hearsay  and  the  irresponsible  tire 
dealer. 

*  *  * 

We  have  all  met  the  man  who 
takes  his  opinions  ready-made. 

He  tells  everything  he  knows. 
He  knows  more  about  every  car 
than  the  man  who  made  it,  where 
to  buy  the  cheapest  truck — 
how  to  get  the  biggest  bargain 
in  tires. 

He  always  arouses  a  certain 
amount  of  wonder  in  the  un¬ 
knowing.  They  never  think  to 


Every  time  you  drive  your  car 
along  a  track  or  a  rut  in  a  country 
road  you  are  taking  some  life  out 
of  your  tires. 

Worn  frogs  and  switches  often 
cause  small  cuts,  which  are  rapidly 
enlarged  by  the  action  of  gravel 
and  moisture.  Ruts  and  track  slots 
pinch  the  tire,  wearing  away  the 
tread  where  their  edges  strike  it. 

It  is  well  to  avoid  such  places 
as  much  as  possible. 


ask  him  where  he  gets  his  secrets. 

“Somebody  says”  and  “every¬ 
body  does”  are  responsible  for 
more  wrong  impressions  about 
tires  than  anything  else  you  can 
think  of. 

It  is  on  the  people  who  come 
under  the  influences  of  these 
phrases  that  the  irresponsible 

dealer  thrives. 

*  #  # 

You  generally  find  him  wjth  the 
name  of  a  standard  tire  displayed 
in  his  windows  to  give  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  quality. 

But  when  you  get  inside  the 
first  thing  he  begins  to  talk  about 
is  price  and  substitution. 


What  the  thoughtful  motorist 
is  looking  for  today  is  better  tires. 

He  goes  to  a  legitimate  dealer 
and  gets  a  legitimate  tire. 

The  quality  idea — the  idea  of  a 
quality  tire,  of  a  dealer  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  quality — is  commanding 
a  greater  respect  from  a  larger 
portion  of  the  motoring  public 
all  the  time. 

It  is  the  idea  on  which  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company 
was  founded — on  which  it  has 
staked  a  greater  investment  than 
any  other  rubber  organization  in 
the  world. 

Build  a  tire  that  will  do  more,  a 
better  tire  than  was  built  before, 
and  you  are  sure  of  a  large  and 
loyal  following. 

We  have  never  been  able  to 
build  enough  U.  S.  Tires  to  go 
around. 


United  StatesTires 


United  States 


Rubber  Company 


Fifty-three  Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest  Rubber  Organization  in  the  World  Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  branches 
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“SIGNED— EDITH  BOLLING  WILSON” 


WHO,  during  the  period  when 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  admit¬ 
tedly  a  very  sick  man,  was  the 
real  president  of  the  United 
States?  Washington  wiseacres,  in  the  course  of  four 
or  five  months,  persistently  propounded  this  query 
and  usually  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  their  own 
answers.  The  answers  varied  between  four  names. 
Tumulty,  said  one;  Grayson,  another;  Baruch,  a 
third,  and  Palmer,  still  another. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Woodrow  Wilson  re¬ 
mained  very  much  President;  but  if  any  person  had 
even  a  remote  right  to  claim  his  title  temporarily, 
it  was  not  one  of  the  four  named,  but  Edith  Bolling 
Wilson.  First  Lady  of  the  Land,  she  has  time  and  again 
come  close  to  carrying  the  burden  of  the  First  Man. 

Never  an  ardent  suffragist  herself,  Mrs.  Wilson 
is  likely,  when  the  full  story  of  the  five  months  is 
known,  to  have  proved  herself  the  finest  argument 
for  suffrage  that  any  woman  by  her  work  has  yet 
offered  to  the  cause.  The  country  has  known  how 
she  assumed  the  role  of  nurse  the  moment  of  the 
President’s  collapse;  few  have  known  how,  without 
relinquishing  that  role,  she  became  executive  and 
diplomat.  Mrs.  Wilson  herself  probably  never  real¬ 
ized  it.  If  she  were  asked  what  she  did  during  this 
time,  she  doubtless  would  say,  without  thinking  she 
understated  the  fact,  that  she  simply  had  been  help¬ 
ing  the  President  with  his  work — and  taking  care 
of  the  house. 

The  first  flash  of  her  administrative  capacity  was 


By  ROBERT  J.  BENDER 


seen  by  the  limited  few  at  the  White  House  at  the 
moment  when  the  crisis  in  the  President’s  condition 
came.  Having  regard,  that  October  morning,  for  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  country  and  abroad,  as  well  as  a  pas¬ 
sionate  determination  that  the  President  should  get 
well,  it  was  she  who  directed  the  framing  of  the 
guarded  statement:  “The  President  is  a  very  sick 
man.”  That,  she  believed,  was  sufficiently  strong 
in  view  of  all  conditions. 

The  incident  marked  the  strength  of  Mrs.  Wilson’s 
hope  and  conviction  that  her  husband  would  recover. 
The  President  had  suffered  what  was  termed  a  con¬ 
gestion  of  one  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  brain,  which 
caused  a  temporary  paralysis  along  the  left  side, 
affecting  temporarily  the  left  arm  and  leg,  but  not 
affecting  the  mind.  His  condition,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  such  strokes,  was  critical  at  the  outset  and  re¬ 
mained  extremely  dangerous  for  days.  This  was  not 
the  only  time  that  Mrs.  Wilson  faced  what  appeared 
to  be  a  situation  offering  scant  hope.  A  short  time 
after  he  was  taken  ill  a  severe  prostatic  condition 
developed,  causing  terrible  pain.  For  thirty-three 
hours  the  President  suffered  without  one  moment’s 
relief.  A  hurried  consultation  of  physicians  was 
arranged,  and  the  possibility  of  an  emergency  opera¬ 
tion  was  being  discussed  when  suddenly  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  nurse  appeared  and  announced  that  the  pain 


had  ceased  and  that  the  President  was 
resting  easily. 

There  was  grave  doubt  among  the 
assembled  physicians  that  the  President 
would  survive  such  an  operation,  but  here  again  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  confident.  And  the  bulletins  published 
reflected  that  confidence,  for,  although  they  were  of  a 
distinctly  pessimistic  tone,  they  never  failed  to  record 
the  element  of  hope  that  she  steadily  maintained. 

Issuance  of  the  first  bulletin  marked  the  convert¬ 
ing  of  Mrs.  Wilson  from  the  amiable  character  of 
First  Lady  into  that  of  public  servant,  bfo  sooner 
had  the  shock  and  dismay  resulting  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  collapse  been  weathered  than  her  wifely  in¬ 
stincts  and  her  experience  as  a  good  business  woman 
asserted  themselves,  and  she  emerged  with  calmness 
and  assurance,  carrying  the  burden  that  had  fallen 
to  her.  This,  though  there  was  no  parallel  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history  to  guide  her. 

During  the  grave  days  when  the  country  little 
realized  how  great  was  the  President’s  battle  to 
resist  the  force  bearing  him  down,  Mrs.  Wilson’s 
duties  were  largely  those  of  nurse.  Then,  as  the 
successive  crises  were  passed  by  the  President  and 
he  began,  very  slowly,  to  regain  his  strength,  the 
scope  of  her  duties  increased.  It  became  her  task — 
and  one  she  entered  upon  with  zeal  and  affection — to 
apportion  sufficient  work  daily  to  stay  the  President’s 
restlessness,  adequate  entertainment  to  rest  his  mind, 
and  the  proper  food  to  strengthen  him.  Through 
this  period  only  the  most  vitally  important  matters 
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could  be  brought  to  the  President’s  attention.  Sec¬ 
retary  Tumulty  eliminated  much  that  was  designed 
to  reach  the  sick  man,  Dr.  Grayson  carried  the  elimi¬ 
nation  a  bit  further,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  had  the  final 
decision.  The  three  worked  with  care  and  precision 
to  keep  the  nation’s  business  going,  while  at  the 
same  time  doing  everything  to  protect  the  President’s 
health  and  assist  his  fight  to  get  well. 

It  was  a  stormy  period  for  Mrs.  Wilson.  It  was 
marked  by  the  launching  of  the  miners’  strike,  the 
steel  strike,  the  Government’s  injunction  against  the 
miners’  leaders,  and  the  collapse  of  the  President’s 
first  industrial  conference;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fight  in  the  Senate  against  the  Treaty.  It  gave  her 
a  deep  insight  into  the  extreme  pressure  of  execu¬ 
tive  business,  as  well  as  the  pettiness  of  some  poli¬ 
tics.  It  permitted  her  to  discover  both  coal  and  slack 
among  friends. 

The  President’s  steady  progress  on  the  road  to 
recovery  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  Mrs.  Wilson’s  daily  work.  Much  of  the 
personal  attention  the  President  in  the  past  had 
given  to  certain  business  matters  he  allowed  her  to 
assume  temporarily  in  order  to  prevent  any  unnec¬ 
essary  blocking  of  the  routine.  As  a  result  numerous 
department  heads  to-day  display  with  pride  letters 
which  clearly  and  concisely  outline  the  President’s 
position  on  various  questions — and  the  letters  are 
signed  “Edith  Bolling  Wilson.”  They  bear  striking 
testimony  to  the  extent  to  which  this  businesslike 
lady  of  the  executive  mansion  took  from  her  hus¬ 
band’s  shoulders  problems  in  tactful  letter  writing 
that  ranged  from  proposed  and  effected  Cabinet 
changes  to  the  President’s  attitude  on  the  Peace 
Treaty.  And  recipients  of  these  letters  declare  that 
Mrs.  Wilson  can  put  in  a  two-page  memorandum 
what  it  probably  would  take  a  man  several  pages 
to  set  forth. 

Nor  did  her  business  duties  end  with  letter  writ- 
The  exigencies  of  the  situation  made  it  nec- 


ing. 


essary  for  her  to  talk  personally  with  Cabinet 
officials  and  senators  on  subjects  of  import  pending 
at  different  times.  On  such  occasions  Mrs.  Wilson 
took  the  woman’s  way.  She  would  have  a  bit  of  tea, 
and  business  was  transacted  while  she  served.  The 
viewpoint  of  the  President  upstairs  was  conveyed 
with  neatness  and  dispatch  over  the  cups  and  cakes; 
and  it  was  in  this  fashion,  upon  differ¬ 
ent  occasions,  that  Secretaries  Palmer, 

Tumulty,  and  Houston,  and  Senator 
Hitchcock  received  their  guidance. 


Dressing  the  Part 


THERE  was  not  much  in  Mrs.  Wilson’s 
daily  life  then — and  there  isn’t  much 
to-day — that  squares  with  the  dream 
fabric  spun  by  all  American  girls  who, 
like  their  brothers,  love  to  believe  that 
some  day  they  may  live  in  the  White 
House.  Those  girls  may  feel  an  instinc¬ 
tive  regret — and  believe  that  possibly  Mrs. 
Wilson  does  also — at  the  loss  of  the  gay 
social  season  which  early  in  the  autumn 
promised  to  develop  in  the  White  House 
with  the  coming  of  royalty.  But  Mrs. 
Wilson  never  has  cared  much  for  these 
things.  Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
part  of  the  First  Lady  to-day — that  of  a 
business  woman — is  played  by  a  woman 
so  eminently  fitted  for  it,  one  who  knows 
her  stage,  her  lines,  her  costume.  For 
Mrs.  Wilson  even  dresses  the  part.  Her 
morning  outfit  of  crisp  blouse  and  walk¬ 
ing  skirt,  or  white  linen  frock,  indicates 
her  knowledge  of  dress  appropriate  to 
her  job.  To  her  every  day  is  a  work  day. 
It  begins  officially  at  eight  o’clock  ip  the 
morning,  when  she  breakfasts  with  the 
President  in  a  room  off  his  chambei'  on 
the  second  floor.  Both  observe  punctual¬ 
ity  in  starting  off  the  day,  and  all  hands 
know  that  breakfast  at  eight  means  break¬ 
fast  at  eight,  not  five  minutes  after. 

This  meal  concluded,  Mrs.  Wilson  reads 
aloud  the  headlines  of  the  morning  papers. 
(Usually  the  headlines  suffice  for  the 
President,  because  he  generally  is  in¬ 


pairs  to  the  kitchen  to  order  the  President’s  meals 
for  the  balance  of  the  day  and  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  She  had  learned  from  Dr.  Grayson  what  the 
President  can  and  cannot  have.  She  knows  his  diet 
down  to  the  minutest  detail  as  well  as  the  doctor 
himself,  and  ever  since  his  illness  has  personally 
planned  each  menu  with  the  greatest  care.  Strictly 
business  in  her  direction  of  the  household,  as  else¬ 
where,  say  those  in  the  mansion,  she  watches  every¬ 
thing  closely,  rewards  a  good  job  with  a  smile  and 
a  bad  one  with  a  rebuke. 


Executive  by  Proxy 


THE  regular  domestic  duties  usually  completed  by 
nine-thirty  or  ten  o’clock,  Mrs.  Wilson  reverts  to 
nurse  and  executive  secretary  respectively  for 
the  rest  of  the  morning.  Until  twelve-thirty  she 
alternates  between  amusement  and  work  with  the 
President.  Sometimes  they  go  together  to  see  a 
short  movie  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House. 
On  pleasant  days  the  President  i§  wheeled  out  on  to 
the  rear  portico,  where  Mrs.  Wilson  reads  to  him — 
editorials  clipped  from  papers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  sent  over  by  Secretary  Tumulty,  novels, 
magazine  articles,  and  detective  stories.  Now  and 
then  the  President  himself  reads  aloud,  usually  some 
poetry  that  he  likes,  and  generally  something  he  vir¬ 
tually  knows  by  heart.  And  Mrs.  Wilson  knits — she 
is  one  of  the  few  women  who  did  not  end  her  war 
work  with  the  end  of  the  war. 

At  this  time,  also,  the  President,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  reviews  much  of  the  official 
business  before  him,  signs  documents,  and  outlines 
to  his  wife  letters  and  memoranda  which  she  later 
writes  and  dispatches  to  Cabinet  officers,  senators, 
and  others.  It  is  at  this  time  particularly  that  Mrs. 
Wilson  finds  herself  somewhat  in  the  position  of 
executive  by  proxy,  with  many  of  the  responsibilities 
thereof.  And,  at  times  during  recent  months,  her 
tvork  as  such  has  been  tremendous. 

Long  pardon  pleas,  with  their  puzzling  legal  tech¬ 
nicalities,  department  reports,  detailed  memoranda 
on  Peace  Treaty  proposals,  and  other  official  busi¬ 
ness  she  was  called  upon  to  digest  and  then  to 
prepare  brief  but  clear  and  comprehensive  reports 
upon  for  the  President.  It  has  happened  on  occa- 
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Whenever  the  President  has  admitted  any  member 
of  his  official  family  or  any  other  visitor,  Mrs.  Wilson 
has  been  present.  When  Attorney  General  Palmer, 
the  first  Cabinet  officer  to  see  him,  conferred  with 
the  President  on  the  miners’  strike,  Mrs.  Wilson  was 
there.  And  from  that  day  until  the  recent  visit  to 
the  White  House  of  the  railroad  men,  none  of  the 
nation’s  business  was  discussed  with  its  Executive 
except  in  the  presence  of  Edith  Bolling  Wilson. 

The  midday  meal — served  at  1  p.  m. — is  the  im¬ 
portant  one  of  the  day  at  the  White  House.  Mrs. 
Wilson  and  the  President  enjoy  it  together,  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  room  off  the  President’s  chamber.  The 
President’s  appetite  since  his  recovery  began  taking 
definite  form  has  been  excellent  most  of  the  time, 
and  this  has  made  for  a  pleasant  time  all  around 
at  this  meal.  Frequently  Dr.  Grayson  joins  the 
executive  couple,  and  the  discussion  touches  every¬ 
thing  from  current  topics  to  friends  and  foes.  After 
dinner  is  concluded  the  day’s  activities  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  cease  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  he  begins  what 
is  known  as  his  “relaxation  period” — complete  rest 
in  bed.  Mrs.  Wilson  takes  these  two  hours — two  to 
four — for  a  walk  or  ride  in  the  open  air.  This  is 
by  Dr.  Grayson’s  prescription  and  sternly  enforced 
by  him.  It  has  served  to  maintain  both  the  good 
health  and  spirits  of  the  busy  woman.  And  it  amounts 
to  virtually  the  only  diversion  she  has  to-day.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  she  has  attended  a  concert — 
but  then  only  at  the  insistence  of  the  President. 

Promptly  at  four  o’clock  any  afternoon  the  White 
House  car  may  be  seen  whirling  up  the  drive,  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  will  emerge,  her  afternoon  rest  over. 
Or,  frequently  at  this  hour,  she  will  be  seen  rapidly 
walking  up  the  sidewalk  to  the  front  entrance, 
wrapped  in  a  black  fur  coat,  her  cheeks  flushed  from 
a  long  stroll  in  the  open  air.  Then  right  upstairs 
to  see  how  the  President  has  rested  during  her 
absence. 

Until  supper  time — 6.45  p.  m. — the  President’s  ac¬ 
tivity  depends  upon  how  he  feels.  If  he  seems  re¬ 
freshed  after  his  relaxation,  some  work  is  permitted 
by  Mrs.  Wilson.  If  he  appears  rather  fatigued, 
the  program  is  reading  and  music. 

And  in  the  evening,  when  the  President  has  re¬ 
tired  and  quiet  has  settled  over  the  household,  Mrs. 
Wilson  takes  up  her  own  mail  and  the  disposal  of 
such  of  the  President’s  business  as  she 
has  not  had  time  to  attend  to  earlier  in 
the  day.  In  this  work  she  is  aided  by 
her  secretary,  Miss  Edith  Benham. 


Royalty  and  a  Sweater 
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Miss  Edith  Benham,  private  secretary  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  can  testify  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  work  the  latter  has  disposed  of.  During  the  war  two  naval  yeomen 
were  assigned  to  assist  her  with  the  correspondence.  During  the  President  s 
illness  two  stenographers  were  insufficient  and  others  had  to  be  called  in 


‘RS.  WILSON  tries  personally  to  an¬ 
swer  all  the  letters  that  come  to  her. 
And  since  the  President’s  illness 
there  have  been  thousands.  Hundreds 
of  well-wishers  also  have  sent  gifts — all 
sorts  of  things  that,  it  was  hoped,  the 
President  might  find  pleasing  or  useful. 

It  will  be  recalled,  for  instance,  that 
when  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians 
visited  the  White  House  the  story  was 
widely  printed  that  the  President  had  an 
old  gray  sweater  about  his  neck  and 
shoulders  when  the  Queen  was  presented 
in  the  sick  room.  It,  of  course,  brought 
an  apology  from  the  President  to  the 
Queen.  And  the  story  of  it  brought 
many  new  sweaters  from  people  all  over 
the  country  to  the  President.  Some  sent 
balls  of  yarn  with  instructions  for  knit¬ 
ting  a  shoulder  wrap  that  might  be  made 
for  wearing  in  bed.  All  these  letters  de¬ 
manded  a  special  response  from  Mrs 
Wilson,  and  she  attended  to  them  per¬ 
sonally. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  Px*esident 
had  been  ill  that  some  people,  realizing 
Mrs.  Wilson  was  one  of  very  few  who 
saw  him,  began  to  seek  her  assistance  for 
personal  or  political  favors  from  the 
President.  These  invasions  at  this  time 
were  hard  for  Mrs.  Wilson  to  under¬ 
stand.  And  it  probably  may  be  said 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  those 
who  sought  to  play  politics  with  the 


formed  on  the  substance,  but  occasionally  he  asks  for 
a  portion  of  the  story.)  The  morning  mail  is  glanced 
over,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  reads  such  letters  as  she  be¬ 
lieves  will  interest  her  husband.  A  half  hour  is  spent 
thus  and  in  conversation  over  topics  developed  from 
these  sources,  and  then  Mrs.  Wilson  makes  off  to 
assume,  for  an  hour  or  so,  the  role  of  housekeeper. 

She  goes  first  through  the  mansion  to  see  that 
everything  is  as  she  wishes  it.  And  then,  after 
•ting  what  is  to  be  done  here  and  there,,  she  re- 


sions,  of  course,  that  she  failed  to  do  the  job  fully 
enough,  necessitating  the  President’s  wading  through 
the  long-drawn  papers  himself.  But  far  more  fre¬ 
quently  she  has  succeeded  in  adequately  presenting 
the  facts.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  all  the 
facts  be  presented  to  the  President,  for  without  them 
he  would  sign  nothing. 

Mrs.  Wilson  probably  has  enjoyed  these  hours  of 
service  with  the  President  more  than  any  others 
during  her  trying  period. 


President  through  her  played  poor  politics.  In  some 
of  these  cases  Mrs.  Wilson’s  diplomacy  was  sorely 
taxed,  but  her  common  sense  and  tact  served  her  well 
Strong  and  yet  modest,  never  appearing  to  inject 
herself  or  her  opinion  into  anything,  and  still  hav¬ 
ing  her  wishes  prevail,  and,  above  all,  exemplifying 
everything  fine  in  the  words  wife  and  companion, 
Mrs.  Wilson  has  not  only  proved  herself  a  real  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  White  House,  but  mistress  of  a  situation 
unique  in  American  political  life. 
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Some  of  the  folk  who  parsed  through  Ellis  Island  in  July,  1914,  are  to-day  weari.ig  silk  stockings,  and  sixty-dollar  suits,  and  twenty-five  dollar  hats 


A  SLANT  ON  THE  H.  C.  L. 


JUST  before  Christmas  I  rode  up  B  V 

in  the  overcrowded  elevator  of  a 
New  York  department  store.  The  1  L  L 

stout  lady  who  pressed  her  um- 
rella  against  my  ribs  complained  to  her  companion 
hat  she  couldn’t  buy  a  single  Christmas  gift  for  less 
han  five  dollars.  She,  also,  must  have  had  many 
elatives.  Perhaps,  too,  she  had  not  heard  of  tele¬ 
hone  shields.  You  know,  don’t  you,  those  ingen- 
3us  doll-like  disguises  for  the  telephone?  You  prob- 
bly  received  one — if  not  half  a  dozen — of  them  last 
Christmas.  They  were  almost  the  one  present  that 
fas  priced  at  less  than  five  dollars. 

Yet  what  else  could  poor  folk  do?  Candy  used 
a  be  their  refuge.  Until  almost  three  or  four 
ears  ago  you  could  buy  mighty  good  candy  in  the 
verage  American  town  for  from  50  cents  a  pound 
p  to  80  cents.  The  man  who  paid  $1  for  a  16-ounce 
ontainer  was  supposed  to  be  crazy — or  in  love.  The 
ottom  figure  these  days  is  about  $1.25;  it  goes  in 
5-cent  jumps  from  that  figui’e  to  $2  or  more. 

Candy  is  a  luxury.  Wheat  is  a  necessity.  Remem- 
er  the  days  when  the  farmers  out  in  the  Middle 
Vest  used  to  buy  new  overcoats  because  they  heard 
bat  there  was  going  to  be  dollar  wheat  that  winter? 
md  beef  on  the  hoof  and  pork  on  the  rampage! 
ill  the  same  these  days.  Butter  is  a  dollar  a  pound, 
nd  the  egg  is  an  aristocrat.  I  found  eggs  selling 
t  a  franc  each  south  of  Paris  last  winter.  But 
he  franc  has  depreciated,  and  the  American  egg, 
ike  its  French  cousin,  has  climbed:  as  I  write,  it 
osts  10  cents  on  Madison  Avenue  or  upper  Broad- 
fay.  I  wonder  how  much  egg  a  franc  will  buy.  A 
armer  friend  of  mine  from  one  of  the  back  town- 
hips  of  Ulster  County  laughed  the  other  week  as 
e  walked  into  the  grocery  store,  remarking: 

“Eight  cents  apiece  for  eggs — and  fifteen  years 
go  I  was  glad  to  get  a  cent  apiece  for  them.  That’s 
/here  I  get  the  bulge  on  this  high-cost-of-living 
hing.  I’ve  got  to  buy  coffee,  a  little  sugar  too; 
bout  everything  else  we  eat  comes  off  the  place. 

Ve  wear  our  old  clothes,  and  the  hen  don’t  ask 
ny  more  to  give  an  8-cent  egg  than  she  used  to 
sk  for  a  penny  one — just  some  grubbing  expeditions 
ut  into  the  barnyard;  that’s  all.” 

A  Silk-Stocking  Age 

F  course  up  around  Accord,  N.  Y.,  a  man  can  wear 
old  clothes;  one  who  is  doing  business  on  the 
island  of  Manhattan  finds  that  such  a  habit  does 
lot  increase  his  personal  selling  efficiency.  Maik 
Sullivan  may  turn  his  suits,  but  I  notice  that  he 
dmits  they  were  made  originally  of  English  woolens, 
fhich  have  a  pretty  well-earned  reputation  for  wear- 
ng  qualities.  I  shoo'd  hate  to  attempt  such  a  trick 
vfith  some  of  my  suits.  And  yet  I  cannot  but  sym- 
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pathize  with  Mark  when  he  goes  into  a  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  store  and  they  attempt  to  collect  $20  for  a 
“lid.”  Time  was — and  that  time  not  so  long  ago — 
when  a  man  could  buy  a  dozen  hats  for  $20 — enough 
to  last  him  half  a  lifetime.  And  shoes!  I  simply 
am  not  going  to  pay  $20  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  not 
so  long,  at  least,  as  Honest  John  of  Kingston, 

N.  Y.,  can  put  regular  half  soles  on  my  old  cordovans 
at  two-fifty  per,  and  hand  sewed  at  that.  After  that 
I  shall  consider  sandals — or  walking  in  my  socks. 

The  trouble  is,  however,  that  they  catch  us  on 
the  socks  as  well.  A  big  Philadelphia  manufacturer 
sent  word  out  to  the  trade  through  his  salesmen 
a  little  while  ago  that  he  was  done  manufacturing 
cotton  hosiery — for  the  present  at  any  rate.  And 
when  asked  why  he  had  taken  so  radical  a  stand 
he  replied:  “This  is  a  silk-stocking  age.  No  one 
wants  the  other  sort.” 

Was  he  right?  At  first  glance,  seemingly,  yes. 
Within  a  hundred  miles  of  his  plant  was  another — 
turning  out  shoes.  Its  owner  was  a  plain,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  American  who  held  to  an  idea  that  his  com¬ 
patriots  still  wanted  low-priced,  good-value  footwear. 

So  he  sent  a  big  consignment  of  his  shoes  up  to 
a  Pennsylvania  mining  town,  and,  still  carrying 
in  his  mind  the  picture  of  the  hard-worked  miner, 
wrote  a  letter  with  the  shipment  saying  they  could 
be  sold  at  $7  a  pair  and  still  yield  a  decent  profit. 

The  retailer  knew  that — and  something  more.  He 
took  half  of  the  consignment  and  marked  it  at  $7 
a  pair;  the  other  half — exactly  the  same  grade,  mate¬ 
rial,  workmanship,  style,  color,  everything — he  priced 
at  $13  a  pair.  The  hard-working  miners  came  to 
his  store,  scorned  the  $7  shoes,  and  bought  the  $13 
ones.  The  retailer  knew  his  business. 

Other  men  in  the  merchandising  game  are  appre¬ 
ciating  the  new  state  of  things — and  marking  their 
prices  in  accordance.  The  $20  hat  that  Mark  Sulli¬ 
van  found  was  not  designed  for  authors;  that  was 
the  brand  for  the  newly  rich  shipbuilders  who  prob¬ 
ably  are  fretting  out  their  souls  that  they  cannot 
find  a  $25  headpiece.  Hat  makers’  journals,  please 
copy.  Nor  is  it  entirely  in  the  shops — bucket  and 
the  other  sort — that  this  craze  for  spending  is  show¬ 
ing  itself.  Hotel  men  are  seeing  it.  Folk  come  into 
their  taverns  these  days  and  take  the  biggest  and 
best  suites — and  embarrass  the  management  by  being 
mistaken  for  some  of  the  extra- help. 

The  railroaders  will  tell  you  that  people  are  now 
riding  in  the  Pullmans  who  scarce  knew  before  of 
the  existence  of  such  travel  comfort, — and  are  de¬ 
manding  drawing  rooms  for  their  journeys.  Travel 
is  in  the  very  air.  Folk  are  restless,  There  are 


J)  more  than  100,000  applications  for  pass¬ 

ports  to  Cuba  already  in  the  State  De- 
v  E  partment,  and  they  are  not  all  from 

members  of  the  ex-tank  clubs  at  that. 

So  much  for  one  side  of  the  picture;  here  is  the 
other:  There  are  folk  all  the  way  across  the  land 
who  want  those  $7  shoes — and  can’t  get  them. 
When  Herbei’t  Hoover  wanted,  a  little  time  ago,  to 
send  children’s  shoes  in  great  quantities  oversea, 
and,  naturally,  desired  to  buy  them  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  he  found  that  they  were  no  longer  existent. 
Children’s  shoes  now  cost  all  the  way  from  $7  or  $8 
to  $13  or  $14  a  pair.  I  bought  a  pair  of  patent- 
leather  pumps  for  my  little  daughter  the  other  day. 
There  was  hardly  enough  leather  in  them  to  cover 
your  palm.  Yet  those  tiny  things  cost  $6.  With 
satin  bows  of  simple  design  another  dollar  would 
have  gone  on;  with  ankle  straps  still  another. 

By  this  time  the  shoe  manufacturer  who  reads 
these  paragraphs  will  be  saying  angrily: 

“Confound  that  fresh  writer.  He  ought  to  be  a 
manufacturer  for  a  week  and  see  our  side  of  the 
game.  Why — as  a  cold  business  proposition — should 
he  expect  me  to  be  competing  for  a  standard  or  low- 
priced  market  at  4  or  5  per  cent  manufacturing 
profit  as  against  20  to  25  per  cent  profit  in  the  luxury 
grades?  And  then  no  standard  market  at  that.” 

He  is  right.  And  he  is  wrong.  He  is  perfectly 
right  in  regarding  the  situation  as  a  cold  business 
proposition;  no  one  expects  a  man  to  make  shoes 
or  tin  whistles  or  motor  cars  from  pure  philanthropy. 
But  there  may  be  folk  here  and  there  who  regard  his 
studied  neglect  of  the  possibilities  of  a  standard 
or  low-priced  market — even  if  for  the  moment  it  is 
so  weak  as  to  be  seemingly  nonexistent — as  a  serious 
economic  mistake. 

Cash  Displaces  Caste 

I  AM  not  an  economist.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be.  But 
as  a  newspaperman  I  can  keep  my  eyes  open.  And 
some  things  come  pretty  distinctly  to  my  vision. 
On  the  one  side  I  see  the  little  tailors  in  midtown 
Manhattan,  all  the  way  from  Fourteenth  Street  to 
Thirty-fourth,  who  until  a  few  months  ago  drew  $16 
to  $18  a  week,  being  paid  a  dollar  an  hour  to-day — 
with  their  overtime  all  the  way  from  $65  to  $80 
a  week — going  up  to  high-class  tailors  for  their  own 
suits.  Mark  Sullivan  turns  his  English  suits.  God 
knows  what  the  authors  who  can’t  afford  English 
suitings  do.  Or  all  the  rest  of  the  professional  folk. 
They  apparently  are  the  only  low-priced  market 
still  existent  in  this  country.  The  way  that  the 
high  cost  of  living  has  hit  them  has  been  pretty 
well  aired  by  this  time. 

But  there  is  one  phase  of  the  problem  that  I 
have  not  seen  any  ( Continued  on  page  32) 
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Out  in  Lovely  California. 
Carissima  Joe  (whatever  that  is!) : 

ELL,  Joe,  here  I  am  prowlin’  around  in  no 
less  than  the  State  which  kept  manys  the 
movie  actor  out  of  the  poorhouse  and  like¬ 
wise  kept  Charles  E.  Hughes  out  of  the 
White  House.  By  the  latter,  Joe,  I  am  speakin’  of 
the  fact  that  California  was  the  final  State  to  ratify 
Wilson  at  the  last  election  we  had  to  see  who  would 
be  the  victim  of  the  pranks  of  Congress  for  a  period 
of  four  years.  But  leavin’  politics  to  the  one  side, 
Joe,  this  is  a  wonderful  country  out  here,  and  the 
natives  is  as  friendly  as  if  they  was  all  runnin’  for 
alderman  and  not  like  in  New  York,  where  if  you 
ask  a  strange  guy  what  time  it  is,  or  the  etc.,  he  will 
say  in  a  coldly  voice:  “Search  me,  I’m  a  stranger 
around  here  myself!”  and  continue  on  his  way. 

Me  and  Jeanne  is  only  gonna  be  here  for  a  briefly 
stay,  or,  in  the  other  words,  just  long  enough  to  make 
a  few  heart-renderin’  scenes  for  our  first  movin’  pic¬ 
ture,  the  title  of  which  is  called  “Heavens  Above!” 
like  I  told  you  in  one  of  my  many  last  letters.  After 
that,  Joe,  we  are  goin’  down  to  Havana  or  one  of 
them  other  So.  African  joints  and  enjoy  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  a  vacation.  I  can’t  tell  you  the  exact  post- 
office  address  where  we  are  goin’  as  yet,  Joe,  because 
naturally  that  part  of  it  is  up  to  our  maid,  and  we 
ain’t  had  a  chance  to  talk  it  over  with  her  so  far. 

Well,  I  will  certainly  be  glad  when  areyoplanes 
gets  to  be  more  reasonably  in  price  and  I  will  be 
one  of  the  first  to  buy,  so’s  that  when  I  got  another 
one  of  them  long-distance  trips  to  make  toot  sweet 
I  will  not  have  to  go  by  way  of  no  railroad,  and 
there’s  that!  We  squandered  away  the  best  part 
of  a  week  gettin’  out  here,  Joe,  and  I  had  no  idea 
America  was  so  large,  on  account  of  the  National 
T  -me  endin’  at  St.  Looey.  If  Columbus  really 


found  all  of  this  in  1880,  or  whatever  the  exact  date 
was,  I  am  forced  to  say  that  as  a  discoverer  this  guy 
was  beaucoup.  I’ll  bet  he  could  of  even  discovered 
why  China  should  be  wildly  in  love  with  the  League 
of  Nations,  hey,  Joe? 

But  at  that  they  is  nothin’  like  travel  to  improve 
the  mind  and  strengthen  the  education.  For  in¬ 
stance,  on  account  of  us  Americans  goin’  across 
whilst  the  war  was  bein’  had,  Joe,  the  Germans 
found  out  more  about  the  U.  S.  than  they  ever  would 
of  got  out  of  any  books  and  the  etc.,  and  I  bet  that 
the  kaiser  has  wished  manys  the  time  he  had  read  up 
on  what  we  done  in  1776,  1812,  and  1898  instead  of 
wilin’  away  the  time  figurin’  how  many  Germans 
had  took  up  life  in  America  durin’  a  given  period 
of  ten  years,  hey?  And  on  the  other  hands,  Joe, 
the  trip  done  us  Americans  a  lotta  good  likewise. 
For  the  example  let  us  take,  viz.,  manys  the  dough¬ 
boy  and  leatherneck  had  the  idea  they  was  at  the 
least  as  many  words  in  the  German’s  language  as 
they  is  in  ours.  Well,  you  can  see  at  the  glance 
how  ridiculous  that  turned  out  to  be.  Instead  of 
a  coupla  million  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  the  like, 
we  made  the  sensational  discovery  that  the  German’s 
language  consisted  of  only  one  word,  and  that  was 
“Kamerad!”  which  is  spoke  with  both  arms  extended 
upward,  and  I  trust  the  college  professors  will  see 
this  and  not  go  on  teachin’  “Guten  morgan,  mine 
herrin’l”  and  the  etc.,  which  turned  out  to  be  of  no 
use  to  us  durin’  the  time  we  was  the  Germans’  guest 
at  war. 

But  to  get  away  from  the  war,  as  the  kaiser  says, 
I  don’t  want  no  more  of  them  long-distance  railroad 
jaunts  in  mine,  and  after  a  half  hour  on  the  board 
of  a  train  I  have  got  enough  railroadin’  to  do  me 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Joe,  it  gets  terribly  monotony 
gazin’  out  the  window  at  the  United  States  bein’ 
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whirled  by  with  the  break-your-neck  speed  hours 
after  hours  and  the  Etheyopium  decoy  for  the  dinin’ 
room  cornin’  through  from  the  time  to  time  remark¬ 
in’:  “Last  calls  for  dinner!”  and  travelin’  salesmen 
havin’  a  lyin’  bee  with  each  other  about  orders  they 
have  just  took,  which  if  half  the  amount  they  name 
was  true  they  would  have  J.  P.  Morgan  and  his  boy 
friends  lookin’  like  worthy  candidates  for  the  alms¬ 
house.  Then  too,  Joe,  they  is  always  the  guy  which, 
havin’  failed  to  draw  any  damagin’  testimony  from 
you  by  askin’  what  is  your  line,  politics,  religion, 
favorite  ice-cream  soda  and  the  etc.,  plays  his  ace 
by  sayin’  have  you  ever  been  through  this  part  of 
the  country  before?  Well,  Joe,  if  you  say  no,  you 
immediately  get  treated  to  a  illustrated  lecture  with¬ 
out  the  pictures,  until  you  feel  like  the  guy  which, 
havin’  took  a  coupla  hours’  punishment  from  one 
of  them  self-confessed  globe-trotters,  butts  in  on 
his  tormentor  by  askin’  if  the  former  ever  enjoyed 
delirium  tremens,  and  when  the  guy  says  he  ain’t, 
his  victim  hollers:  “Then  shut  up.  You  ain’t  seen 
nothin’  and  you  ain’t  been  nowheres!” 

Well,  Joe,  by  the  second  day  of  the  voyage  I  have 
talked  over  every  subject  In  the  world  with  Jeanne, 
and,  like  Wilson  and  Congress,  we  agreed  on  nothin’, 
and  I  have  read  the  time-table  over  till  at  the  drop 
of  the  hats  I  could  rise  up  and  sing  it,  not  that  no¬ 
body  asked  me  to.  So  the  next  thing  I  begin  to  get 
as  nervous  and  restlessly  as  St.  Vitus.  Well,  Jeanne 
looks  me  over  for  a  while  and  claims  I  am  gettin’ 
her  goat  by  jumpin’  up  and  down  in  the  seat  all 
the  time,  and  why  don’t  I  go  out  in  the  smoker 
with  the  men,  where,  no  doubt,  I  would  be  more 
at  home  and  the  etc.?  Well,  as  I  am  takin’  my 
leave  of  the  seat,  Jeanne  says  I  had  better  wear 
my  hat  with  me,  and  I  says,  how  can  I  when  our 
tickets  is  stickin’  in  the  hatband,  and  suppose  the 
conductor  should  make  his  daily  rounds  whilst  I  am 
gone?  Joe,  Jeanne  gimme  a  sarcastical  grin  and 
says,  is  they  anything  to  stop  me  from  takin’  the 
tickets  outa  the  hat  and  givin’  em  to  her,  and  a 
elderly  lady  in  the  seat  behind  let  forth  a  snicker 
and  runed  my  exit.  Anyways,  I  hung  on  to  the  time¬ 
table,  Joe,  so’s  I  could  check  up  on  the  towns  which 
we  was  supposed  to  pass  through  and  see  that  rail¬ 
road  people  didn’t  hold  none  of  ’em  out  on  me.  You 
know  what  them  millionaires  is,  hey,  Joe? 

Well,  I  went  out  to  the  smokin’  room  of  this  Pull¬ 
man’s  car  which  was  named  by  the  guy  which  has 
charge  of  christenin’  all  the  apartment  houses, 
hotels,  ocean’s  liners,  and  collars,  it  bein’  called  the 
“Ordopolis”  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  they  wras 
four  guys  sittin’  there  quiet  and  gloomy,  havin’  evi¬ 
dently  lied  themselves  sick.  Joe,  the  ground  and 
lofty  lies  which  is  gave  birth  to  in  the  smokin’  room 
of  a  train  or  a  ship  would  make  Annie  Nias  seem 
like  George  Washington.  I  don’t  know  what  does  it. 
but  it  seems  that  the  minute  a  normally  truthful 
voter  lays  back  in  them  cushions  with  somethin’  in 
the  smokin’  line  in  his  mouth,  and  a  strange  victim 
sittin’  opposite,  he  immediately  begins  to  reel  off 
adventures  he  has  partaken  of  and  etc.,  which,  if 
they  was  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent  true,  would 
have  Robinson  &  Crusoe,  Davy  Crockett,  and  Gen. 
Custer  lookin’  like  white-liver  stay  at  homes.  The 
minute  he  gets  out  into  the  f  resli  air  he  becomes  hon¬ 
estly  and  trustworthy  again,  but  whilst  he’s  in  that 
smokin’  room,  I’ll  say,  he  swings  a  mean  tongue! 

Joe,  these  four  babies,  which  has  no  doubt  run  a 
dead  heat  for  the  chatter  championship  of  the  world, 
looks  up  at  me  kinda  hopeful  when  I  darken  the 
threshold  with  my  presence,  because  here  was  some 
new  material  to  work  on,  and  the  guy  I  sit  next  to 
is  determined  he  ain’t  gonna  be  left  flat-footed  at 
the  post. 

“Goin’  far?”  he  says,  with  the  unmistakably  train 
liar’s  glitter  in  his  eyes. 

“Well,”  I  says,  “I  guess  Peary’s  mark  will  still 
be  standin’  when  I  get  through.  I’m  checked  to  Los 
Angeles.” 

“Umph!”  he  says,  chewin’  away  on  his  cigar. 
“Great  country  that — great  country !  Ever  been  out 
there  before?” 

“Nope!”  I  says.  “But  I  ain’t  worryin’  about  that. 
I’ll  take  a  chance  that  the  engineer  will  find  the  burg- 
all  right.  He  ain’t  missed  a  town  so  far.” 

“Ha,  ha!”  he  says.  “That’s  good!”  He  looks  me 
up  and  down  with  the  greatest  of  care,  Joe,  and  the 
other  three  guys  does  the  likewise. 

“Travelin’  man?”  says  the  first  guy,  whilst  the 
three-man  jury  leans  forward  to  hear  my  confession. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  I’m  a  actor,”  I  says,  with 
a  cheerfully  grin. 
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He  gimme  another  careful  inspection,  and  then  he 
ays:  “Well,  you  don’t  look  it!” 

“I  ain’t  tryin’  to!”  I  admits,  and  devotes  the  rest 
f  my  attention  to  the  time-table. 

One  of  the  other  guys  released  a  snicker,  but  this 
aby  was  game!  “Vaudeville?”  he  says. 

“That’ll  come  later,”  I  says,  my  goat  commencin’ 
o  rear  and  prance  under  this  here  civil-service 
xamination.  “Right  nowr  I’m  a  movin’-picture 
ddict.” 

“Well,  well,  well!”  exclaims  this  guy,  sittin’  back 
nd  gazin’  at  me  with  openly  admiration.  “I  thought 
ou  had  a  kinda  familiar  look.  You’re  not  Douglas 
'airbanks  by  any  chance,  are  you?” 

Joe,  that  was  about  all  I  could  take.  I  figured  in 
nother  minute  this  guy  would  ask  me  if  I  had  any 
;tters  on  me  I  could  let  him  read  to  wile  away  the 
ime! 

“No,”  I  says,  “I  ain’t  Douglas  Fairbanks — I’m 
lary  Pickford.  I  checked  my  curls  in  the  baggage 
ar  no  more  than  I  got  on  the  train!” 

At  that,  Joe,  the  other  three  guys  bust  out  in  hys- 
xrically  laughter,  and  this  baby  laid  off. 

One  of  the  other  pests  immediately  leans  over 
)  me. 

“Now,  this  here  League  of  Nations  is — ”  he 
egins. 

“I  don’t  wanna  hear  no  off-color  stories!”  I  shuts 
im  off  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

Two  down! 

Boob  number  three  is  next.  “My  name’s  Hawkins,” 
e  says,  movin’  over  and  presentin’  me  with,  what 
e  no  doubt  thought,  was  a  pleasant  grin.  “I’m  with 
.abinowitz  &  O’Reilly  of  Chicago,  the  big  putty  con- 
;rn.  I  cleaned  up,  back  in  Denver — sold  a  total  of 
hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth!” 

“Then  they  ain’t  no  more  putty  left  in  the  world, 

'  that’s  true!”  I  says. 

“Ha,  ha!”  he  giggles.  “Say — where  have  I  seen 
ou  before,  hey?” 

“I  give  it  up!”  I  remarks,  with  a  long-dra wed-out 
awn.  “Maybe  it  was  in  east  Arabia,  or  the  etc.” 
“Like  as  not,”  he  says,  noddin’  his  head.  Then 
e  tries  his  hand  at  a  new  one.  “Say — can  you  im- 
gine  this  whole  country  goin’  dry?” 

“You  don’t  have  to  bother  with  imaginin’  it  no 
lore.  It  is!" 

“A  infernal  outrage!”  he  hollers,  warmin’  up  to 
is  work  and  glancin’  around  at  the  other  innocent 
ysitters.  “What  right  has  them  bums  got 
)  tell  me  what  I  can  drink?” 

“They  ain’t  tellin’  you  what  you  can 
rink,”  I  corrects  him.  “They’re  tellin’  you 
hat  you  can’t  drink!” 

“Well,  it’s  the  same  thing!”  he  bellers, 
angin’  his  fist  on  his  knee  and  glarin’ 
ildly  around.  “How  dare  them  fatheads 
l  Washington  take  away  my  personal  lib- 
rties,  like  I  was  a  three-months-old  young 
lfant?  They  call  this  the  Land  of  the  Free, 
ey?  Why,  I—” 

“When  they  called  it  the  Land  of  the 
ree,”  I  says,  “they  was  no  doubt  speakin’ 
f  advice  and  air.  But  they’s  one  thing 
xem  guys  has  done  which  I  give  ’em  credit 
ar — it  ain’t  gonna  be  the  Land  of  the  Spree 
nd  the  Home  of  the  Rave  no  more,  any¬ 
ways!” 

“Ha!”  he  snorts.  “So  you’re  one  of  them 
rohibitionists,  hey?” 

“Stop  kiddin’  me!”  I  says.  “What  I  really 
m  is  a  Amex-ican.  I  ain’t  gonna  commit 
lyself  as  to  whether  I  think  nationally  pro- 
ibition  is  0.  K.  or  the  otherwise,  but  I’ll 
ay  that  as  long  as  it’s  a  U.  S.  made  law 
’m  gonna  hold  by  it  and — ” 

“I  gotta  tip  that  Wilson  is  gonna  call 
be  whole  thing  off  any  day  now!”  butts  in 
nother  guy. 

“We  won  the  war  with  booze,  didn’t  we?” 
ells  Hawkins,  the  sensation  of  the  putty 
idustry. 

“Where  d’ye  get  that  we  stuff?”  I  says. 

On  the  level,  now,  the  nearest  you  come 
o  the  war  was  when  you  clipped  your  first 
iiberty  Bond  coupons,  wasn’t  it?” 

“I  gotta  weak  heart,”  he  says,  very  digni- 
ed,  “or  I  would — ” 

“Then  you  oughta  be  glad  you  can’t  get 
o  booze,”  I  butts  in.  “A  good  drunk  would 
irob’ly  bump  you  off!” 

“I  never  was  drunk  in  my  life!”  he  bawls. 

I’m  a  respectable  citizen,  a  taxpayer,  and 
don’t  owe  no  man  a  nickel.  For  more  than 
en  years  I’ve  taken  a  coupla  shots  a  day; 
las  it  hurt  me?  No!  I  never  have  sang 
io  ribald  songs,  and  I  got  my  first  gutter 
o  roll  in  as  a  result  of  partakin’  now  and 


again,  and  yet  they  ain’t  a  day  that  I  haven’t  had 
my  little  jolt.  D’ye  think  I’m  gonna  let  a  bunch 
of  simps  tell  me  I  can’t  have  a  drink?  I  should 
say  not!” 

“Well,”  I  says,  “all  I  can  say  is  that  you  have 
taken  on  a  large  contract  when  you  are  gettin’  ready 
to  defy  the  dear  old  U.  S.  A.  If  Germany  couldn’t 
lick  America,  where  do  you  get  off?” 

“As  long  as  they  make  it  I’ll  get  it!”  he  hollers, 
caperin’  about. 

“I  hear,  if  you  take  three  raisins,  a  bottle  of  grape 
juice,  and  a  cake  of  yeast,”  butts  in  another  guy, 
“you  can — ” 

The  fourth  guy,  which  is  sittin’  in  a  corner  and 
ain’t  said  a  word  up  to  thus  far,  yanks  out  a  card 
and  a  pencil. 

“How  many  raisins  is  that  again?”  he  says. 

Joe,  I  hadda  laugh  at  ’em  all  takin’  down  this 
guy’s  prescription,  and  it  must  be  tough  to  be  a  slave 
to  Jack  Barleycorn,  hey?  The  bird  with  the  dis¬ 
tiller’s  seci-et  asked  me  if  I  wanted  the  loan  of  a 
pencil,  and  I  says  no  in  a  rather  contemptuously 
manner.  I  wouldn’t  lower  myself,  openin’  a  still  in 
my  own  home,  and  besides  I  have  tried  that  stuff 
and  it’s  rotten. 

Well,  Joe,  then  this  Hawkins  guy  looks  all  around 
the  car  kinda  mysterious  and  winks  at  us,  one  and 
all,  and  says,  would  anybody  like  a  slight  swaller? 
Lickin’  of  lips  become  general,  and  when  Hawkins 
suddenly  pulls  out  a  flask  from  his  hip  pocket,  you 
could  hear  them  guys’  thirsts  beatin’  like  a  tom-tom. 
Even  the  silent  guy  in  the  corner  flicked  a  mean  eye¬ 
lash,  Joe.  Well,  the  flask  was  passed  around  whilst 
Hawkins  says  it’s  only  a  pint  and  he  hadda  pay 
six  berries  for  it,  whereas  in  the  old  days,  before 
we  become  a  desert,  six  dollars’  worth  of  booze  would 
be  enough  to  float  a  yacht  in.  He  hands  the  flask 
of  this  here  forbidden  fruit  to  the  first  guy  and 
says  to  hurry  up  and  kill  one  quick  before  the  con¬ 
ductor  comes  in,  or  he’s  liable  to  get  pinched  and 
gave  about  42  years  for  bein’  found  with  the  demon’s 
rum  on  him.  From  the  longin’  look  on  this  other 
baby’s  face,  Joe,  you  could  see  that  they  was  little 
or  no  need  to  tell  him  to  hurry  and  get  that  drink. 
It  took  about  a  eighth  of  a  second  to  hand  him  the 
flask,  yet  he  nearly  died  of  impatience. 

“Well,  here’s  a  go!”  he  says,  and  the  next  second 
he  has  leaped  a  coupla  feet  in  the  air  and  is  cough¬ 
in’  and  splutterin’  all  over  the  place.  “Wow!”  he 


chokes  out.  “What  the —  Hey,  what  is  that  stuff — 
ammonia?” 

“It’s  very  high  proof — must  be  all  of  110,”  says 
the  proud  owner,  whilst  the  next  guy  is  goin’  astray. 
“Of  course,  what  you  get  nowadays  ain’t  up  to  the 
old  stuff.  You’re  in  luck  if  you  can  get  anything 
sneaked  to  you  at  all.  I  suppose  maybe  there  is  some 
prune  juice  in  it  for  colorin’.” 

“Prune  juice,  hey?”  says  the  second  guy,  handin’ 
back  the  flask  with  his  face  all  screwed  up  in  a  knot. 
“They  may  have  started  it  off  with  prune  juice,  but 
that  ain’t  the  half  of  it!  I  know  now  why  they  call 
it  bootleg  licker.  It’s  because  it’s  prob’ly  made  outa 
castaway  boots.  The  guy  which  throwed  that  mess 
together  oughta  be  took  out  and  shot.  I’m  cured!” 

The  flask  was  handed  to  the  quiet  guy  in  the  cor¬ 
ner,  which  took  a  whiff  of  it  first,  let  forth  a  sigh, 
and  tied  in.  After  what  seemed  like  a  week  he  come 
up  for  air.  Joe,  he  was  gaspin’  for  his  breath  like 
a  fresh-caught  flounder,  his  eyes  was  rollin’  around 
kinda  wild,  and  his  face  was  as  red  as  a  four-alarm 
fire.  He  tried  about  five  times  to  say  somethin’, 
but  they  was  nothin’  stirrin’.  I  commenced  to  get 
kinda  alarmed,  Joe,  because  this  guy  acted  like  he 
had  just  quaffed  off  a  swallow  of  carbolic,  and  I  was 
thinkin’  I  would  no  doubt  be  held  as  a  witness,  when 
fin’ly  he  hands  me  over  the  flask. 

“Whoosh!”  he  pants,  shakin’  his  head  kinda  dazed, 
“that’s  the  best  whisky  I  ever  tasted!” 

The  other  guys  laughed,  and  Hawkins  says  for 
me  to  go  light,  because  that’s  all  he’s  got,  and  he 
don’t  know  when  he’ll  be  able  to  dig  up  some  more, 
and  whilst  on  the  subject  not  to  forget  that  the 
pint  had  set  him  back  six  bucks.  Well,  Joe,  I  took 
hold  of  this  molten  gold  outa  purely  curiosity.  You 
know  that  I  never  at  no  time  was  no  bar  fly,  bein’ 
content  with  a  trifle  beer  or  ale  from  time  to  time, 
which  any  saloon  keeper  will  tell  you  is  good  for 
the  health,  but  you  also  know  that  they  ain’t  no 
human  bein’  which  don’t  relish  somethin’  they  been 
told  they  can’t  have.  It  started  off  with  Eve,  which 
prob’ly  wouldn’t  of  give  that  eggplant,  or  mush 
melon,  or  apple,  or  whatever  it  really  was,  a  second 
glance  if  she  hadn’t  of  been  laid  off  of  it — get  me? 
And  then  again,  it  would  be  very  unsociably  for  me 
to  not  take  no  drink  when  all  the  rest  of  ’em  had, 
and  besides  I  was  so  nervous  from  that  day-in  and 
day-out  ridin’  on  the  train  that  I  felt  a  slight  stimu¬ 
lant  would  do  me  good.  ( Continued  on  page  40) 


“No,”  I  says,  “I  ain’t  Douglas  Fairbanks  —  I’m  Mary  Pickford  I  checked  my  curls  in  the  baggage  car 
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ASK  THE  MEN  THEY  MARRY 


ONE  of  the  most  amusing  things 
about  education  is  the  fact  that 
the  more  you  have  of  it,  the  less 
impressed  you  are  by  it!  I  have 
long  been  of  the  opinion  that  if  I  were 
to  lose  my  education  suddenly  I  should 
miss  it  less  than  it  would  be  missed  by 
the  people  around  me — in  that  respect 
it’s  a  little  like  one’s  eyebrows.  It  would 
be  only  when  you  looked  in  the  glass 
that  you’d  miss  your  eyebrows,  really, 
but  their  loss  would  make  you  decidedly 
noticeable  among  your  friends. 

If  you  haven’t  thought  about  it  in  this 
way  before,  it  may  sound  a  little  odd  to 
you,  I  admit,  but  if  you  will  look  at  it 
in  this  way  for  a  moment,  it  will  make  a 
good  many  facts  about  women  suddenly 
quite  clear  to  you. 

For  instance,  in  the  days,  not  so  long 
ago,  when  no  one  bothered  about  giving 
women  any  education,  such  women 
(then  very  advanced)  who  fought  for 
it  were  by  that  very  fact  strange  and 
noticeable  women  in  their  community. 
They  looked  rather  queer,  for  the  most 
part,  and  they  acted  rather  queer.  It’s 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  as  a 
result  of  this  they  felt  rather  queer! 
Very  much  as  the  first  men  to  ride  bi¬ 
cycles  must  have  felt,  I  imagine — a 
class  apart.  Something  of  the  acrobat, 
something  of  the  faddist,  something  of 
the  seeker  after  notoriety. 

But  after  a  while  the  doctors  rode 
them,  and  then  the  telegi-aph  messen¬ 
gers  used  them,  and  then  the  children 
got  them  for  Christmas  presents,  and 
then,  at  last,  everyone  who  could  afford 
them  bought  them  as  a  matter  of 
course.  So  that  now,  whether  or  not 
you  want  a  bicycle,  whether  you  prefer 
an  airplane  or  consider  walking  a 
healthier  and  less  risky  form  of  loco¬ 
motion,  it  would  never  occur  to  you 
that  there  was  any  reason  why  any  hu¬ 
man  being  shouldn’t  have  one,  would  it? 


By  JOSEPHINE  DASKAM  BACON 


Trick  Bicyclin 


NOW,  I  haven’t  the  least  doubt  that 
the  first  bicyclists  considered  bicy¬ 
cling  an  end  and  not  a  means  to 
an  end.  Just  to  stick  on  the  thing  was 
enough.  To  propel  oneself  in  this  new 
and  thrilling  manner  was  an  art,  and  if 
one  became  visibly  black  and  blue  at  it 
and  even  a  trifle  shattered,  at  times,  it 
was  woi-th  it.  You  didn’t  know  where 
you  were  going,  to  quote  a  then  un¬ 
written  lyric,  but  you  were  on  your 
way!  And,  of  course,  the  circus  and 
the  music  hall  still  furnish  examples  of 
bicycling  raised  to  the  nth  power,  so 
to  speak — a  notable  and  marketable 
achievement.  It  is  called  trick  bicy¬ 
cling.  But  the  census  taker  doesn’t  list 
many  of  its  profession  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  and  the  ordinary  bicycle 
of  commerce  exists  only  in  the  degree  of  its  useful¬ 
ness  to  the  community. 

Well,  if  you  ask  me,  it’s  the  same  thing  to-day  with 
the  educated  woman.  Even  the  most  indulgent  and 
present-giving  parent  has  tucked  away  in  its  mind 
the  suspicion  that  a  bicycle  is  a  mighty  handy  thing 
to  have  in  the  family;  and,  though  the  community  at 
large  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  the  community  has 
pretty  well  satisfied  itself  that  a  girl  with  a  well- 
trained  mind  and  an  ability  to  cooperate  intelli¬ 
gently  with  other  well-trained  minds  is  a  mighty 
handy  citizen,  in  or  out  of  an  emergency. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  college- 
trained  woman  has  reached  her  third  and  last  stage 
of  development.  All  college  girls  know  this,  and 
their  teachers  and  directors  know  it.  The  world 
in  general  hasn’t  quite  learned  it  yet,  although  it 
acts  unconsciously  on  the  knowledge.  In  the  first 
stage  a  few  unusually  eager  and  able  and  persist¬ 
ent  women  fought  for  the  right  to  be  educated,  as 
Ihe  early  suffragists  fought  for  the  franchise — it 
was  a  matter  of  principle  with  them.  They  used 
their  victory  to  prove  a  point,  I  think,  largely.  In 
ond  stage  they  forced  the  community  to  rec- 
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WE  are  proud  of  our  distinguished  alumnse,  our  artists, 
authors,  business  women,  and  teachers,”  said  President 
W.  A.  Neilson  of  Smith  College  in  an  address  the  other  day, 
“but  I  think  we  are  proudest  of  all  of  those  who  are  wives 
and  mothers — just  plain  married  women !” 

Mrs.  Bacon  thereby  wins  on  two  counts.  She  is  the 
author  of  twenty-six  books,  and  she  is  also  a  wife  and 
mother  of  two  children.  In  this  article  she  says  she  doesn’t 
insist  on  an  education  for  an  ambassador’s  daughter,  but 
does  recommend  it  strongly  for  the  average  person,  and 
especially  the  average  woman — “the  daughter  of  the  Mayor 
of  Jonesville,”  for  example. 


average  woman  needs  it  most  of  all. 
What  is  an  education,  for  Heaven’s 
sake?  If  I  know  thirteen  dates  and 
thirty  definitions  and  you  know  seven¬ 
teen  dates  and  thirty-three  definitions, 
are  you  better  educated? 

Why  does  a  person  who  has  read  the 
Bible  through  three  times  write  better 
English  than  a  person  who  has  read 
three  novels  through  once? 

If  knowing  where  to  put  your  hands 
on  facts  is  education,  why  isn’t  a  com¬ 
petent  filing  clerk  the  best  educated 
person  alive? 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  knowledge  of  the  principles, 
facts,  and  events  connected  with  hu¬ 
man  life:  a  knowledge  sufficient,  and 
sufficiently  proportionate,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  digested  to  make  one’s  views 
on  any  subject  of  any  value. 
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ognize  the  fact  that  women  educated  according  to 
definite  standards  made  the  best  teachers ;  so  that  no 
school  to-day  will  consider  a  teacher  not  so  trained. 
People  of  the  last  generation  admitted  freely  that  if 
you  wanted  to  be  a  teacher  you  had  better  go  to  col¬ 
lege  and  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  your  job. 

“Jennie  is  an  awfully  brilliant  girl,”  they  used  to 
say;  “she’s  quite  unusual.  I  suppose  she’ll  want  to 
go  to  college.” 

But  will  it  surprise  you  to  learn  that  out  of  three 
girls,  one  of  unusual  mentality,  one  merely  average, 
and  one  below  the  average,  I  should  leave  the  first 
and  the  last  girl  alone  and  send  the  average  girl  to 
college,  if  only  one  in  three  could  go? 

Because,  you  see,  a  clever  girl  will  always  get  an 
education.  If  she  can’t  afford  the  kind  some  one 
else  could  give  her,  she  educates  herself.  Often  she 
is  so  clever  that  she  doesn’t  need  an  education.  Lots 
of  brilliant  people  never  had  one,  and  you  never 
guessed  it!  And  we  all  know  fundamentally  stupid 
people  who  have  had  enough  education  wasted  on 
them  to  fit  out  a  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

No,  the  person  who  needs  an  education  is  the 
average  person,  and  of  all  average  people  the 
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LL  this  cannot  be  learned  very 
young  or  very  quickly  or  from  any 
one  person.  So  that  the  longer 
you  can  continue  the  process  of  learn¬ 
ing  it  and  the  greater  number  of  people 
you  can  get  to  help  you,  why,  the  better 
educated  you  will  be. 

How  much  of  all  this  is  the  average 
girl  of  eighteen  likely  to  know?  What 
we  call  a  “genius”  may  arrive  at  many 
of  these  results  by  what  we  call  “im¬ 
agination”;  but  the  average  young 
woman  in  the  average  family  in  the 
average  town  is  not  vei-y  likely  to  be 
a  genius,  is  she? 

And  if  the  average  young  woman 
had  the  sense  of  proportion  and  the 
sense  of  team  play  and  the  respect  for 
the  existing  body  of  learning  and  the 
practical  methods  of  organizing  it 
which  you  must  have  observed  in  the 
average  graduate  of  our  women’s  col¬ 
leges,  what  do  you  think  the  results 
would  be,  in  the  average  community? 

You  will  notice  that  I  don’t  mention 
her  vast  knowledge:  she  hasn’t  got  it, 
and  she  is  well  aware  of  it.  “It’s  al¬ 
ways  a  pleasure  to  get  hold  of  one  of 
your  Smith  College  girls,”  said  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  scientist  once  to  me ;  “they’re 
so  ready  to  learn — they  don’t  think  they 
know  it  all.” 

One  simple  reason  for  this,  of  course, 
is  the  great  relative  size  of  this  college 
and  its  intensely  democratic  spirit.  An 
intellectual  snob  would  be  as  impossible 
there  as  a  social  snob.  You  will  notice 
that  I  don’t  refer  to  brilliant  technical 
success  in  any  line:  this  is  quite  as 
often  found  out  of  the  colleges  as  in 
them — in  my  opinion  often er. 

Neither  Queen  Elizabeth  nor  Shakes¬ 
peare  ever  went  to  college,  and  nobody 
in  the  sixteenth  or  the  twentieth  century 
has  ever  regretted  it  that  I  know  of. 
The  late  Mrs.  Hetty  Green  never  went  to  college: 
she  never  had  the  time.  The  early  Victorian  Eng¬ 
lish  girl  went  out  of  her  own  nursery  to  become  the 
head  of  a  new  one;  and  for  self-satisfied,  pig-headed, 
narrow-minded,  provincial  conceit  has  any  other 
female  ever  equaled  her?  Is  there  anything  more 
intolerant,  more  individualistic,  and  less  public- 
spirited  than  the  young  married  woman  of  the 
small  town  who  has  never  left  it? 

And  do  you  suppose  that  any  of  these  adjectives 
could  apply  to  a  young  woman  who  had  rubbed  shoul¬ 
ders  for  four  years  with  1,900  other  young  women 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  every  social  and 
financial  class  of  it?  For  this  is  what  happens  to 
her  in  Northampton,  Mass.  She  may  not  do  as  they 
do,  but  at  least  she  sees  that  her  way  is  not  the  only 
way;  she  may  not  know  all  there  is  to  know,  but  a 
least  she  finds  out  that,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
known;  she  may  not  accomplish  great  things,  but  a. 
least  she  can  work  with  those  who  are  accomplish¬ 
ing  them.  . 

She  is  part  of  a  great  democracy  of  effort  and  in¬ 
tention,  largely  self-governing,  with  standards  largely 
self-set.  She  ( Continued  on  page  ob) 
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The  Chicago  Fire,  and  Early  Journalistic  Experiences 

By  MELVILLE  E.  STONE 
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FROM  my  earliest  youth  I  was  interested  in 
journalism,  in  the  printers’  trade,  and  all  that 
appertained  to  newspapers.  I  have  already 
told  of  my  early  mastering  of  the  case  and 
imposing  stick,  and  my  humble  association  with 
lewspapers  in  the  capacity  of  a  carrier.  But  when 
nanhood  brought  its  responsibilities,  and  the  need 
or  the  choice  of  an  occupation,  it  was  not  to  jour- 
lalism  that  I  first  turned.  Molding  iron,  not  public 
•pinion,  seemed  to  be  my  metier. 

In  1869  I  was  married,  and  that  year  my  father 
>ought  an  interest  in  a  foundry  and  machine  shop, 
ind  I  then  started  into  real  industry.  I  was  suc- 
essful  and  before  long  had  purchased  the  interests 
>f  my  partners  and  was  sole  owner.  In  1871  the 
biding  iron  theatre  chair  made  its  first  appearance 
md  took  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  benches  that 
vere  in  common  use.  I  secured  from  A.  H.  Andrews  & 
3o.  the  right  to  use  a  patent  of  theirs  and  intro- 
luced  a  folding  theatre  chair  of  my  own  to  Chicago, 
have  somewhere  a  playbill  of  the  opening  night 
f  Wood’s  Museum  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
hairs  are  from  Melville  E.  Stone.  I  furnished 
Vood’s  Museum  with  a  thousand  of  these  folding 
hairs  in  the  spring  of  1871  and  in  the  later  sum- 
ner  another  thousand  to  Crosby’s  Opera  House  in 
Chicago. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  October  I  had  fin- 
shed  my  contract  in  Crosby’s  Opera  House,  save 
iome  details  that  would  occupy  perhaps  two  hours. 
Hr.  Crosby  asked  me  to  complete  the  work  on  the 
'ollowing  morning,  Sunday,  since  Thomas’s  Orches- 
;ra  was  to  open  the  house  on  Monday  night  and 
vould  need  the  place  for  a  rehearsal  on  Monday 
brenoon.  I  objected  and  told  him  that  I  could 
iasily  finish  the  task  early  on  Monday  morning  in 
imple  time  for  the  rehearsal.  It  was  then  agreed 
Eat  we  should  all  assemble  on  Sunday  night  and 
;hey  should  light  up  the  house  for  a  sort  of  unofficial 
jpening. 

On  Sunday  night  I  went  to  the  opera  house,  and 
t  was  beautifully  illuminated.  As  I  stood  upon  the 
stage  reviewing  the  scene — Mr.  Crosby  had  expended 
something  over  $500,000  in  refurnishing  the  place — 
ittention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  head  stage 
carpenter  had  lost  everything  the  night  before  in  a 
ire  in  the  southwest  portion  of  Chicago. 

I  casually  remarked  that  it  would  be  a  horrible 
thing  if  the  opera  house  should  be  burned,  to  which 
Crosby  replied  laughingly:  “Oh,  it  will  not.  I  have 
studied  the  statistics  of  theatre  fires  and  they  occur 
m  the  average  of  once  in  five  years.  We  had  a 
fire  two  years  ago,  so  we  are  immune  for  three 
more.” 

After  the  theatre  had  been  inspected  and  we  had 
all  passed  complimentary  judgment  upon  it,  I  went 
home.  Within  two  hours  there  was  a  wild  alarm  and 
the  great  fire  of  Chicago  was  on. 

Pursued  by  Flames 

I  LIVED  three  miles  away.  I  dressed  and  started 
for  my  foundry.  As  I  neared  it,  I  found  myself 
shut  off  and  discovered  that  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  for  me  to  reach  the  place.  Subsequently  it  turned 
out  that  two  of  my  iron  molders,  in  an  earnest  effort 
to  save  the  wooden  patterns  of  the  place,  had  gone 
over,  covered  the  wooden  patterns  with  molding 
sand,  and  had  been  burned  to  death.  I  wandered 
away  aimlessly  and  finally  sat  down  on 
the  steps  of  the  Fii'st  National  Bank 
Building  on  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  State  Streets.  As  indicative  of  the 
curious  state  of  mind  that  one  takes  on 
in  such  great  disasters,  I  noted  a  man 
sitting  at  my  side  with  a  mass  of  large 
sheets  of  postage  stamps  that  he  had 
evidently  taken  from  some  office  to  save. 

With  scissors  in  hand  he  was  calmly 
cutting  them  in  shreds  and  throwing 
them  into  the  street.  It  occasioned  no 
surprise  in  my  mind,  but  seemed  to  be  a 
perfectly  natural  thing  for  a  man  to  do. 
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I  then  wandered 
on,  pursued  by  the 
fire,  along  the  lake  • 
shore  and  finally 
reached  the  home  of 
a  friend  which  was 
in  the  track  of  the 
fire  and  which  ob¬ 
viously  was  soon  to 
be  overwhelmed.  I 
set  out  to  find  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of 
a  cart  to  help  him  to 
remove  his  goods.  I 
found  a  cart  and 
into  that  he  and  I 
very  carefully  put  a 
sewing  machine,  and 
his  wife  and  he  and 
I  marched  for  a  mile 
to  save  this  sewing 
machine.  This  was 
all  that  we  under¬ 
took  to  save. 

I  reached  by  a 
roundabout  road  my 
father’s  house  on 
West  Adams  Street 

somewhere  near  noon,  on  Monday  morning,  and  went 
thence  to  my  own  home,  a  couple  of  miles  away  on 
Robie  Street,  on  the  West  Side.  As  I  went  I  met 
Alderman  C.  C.  P.  Holden,  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  and  he  and  I  discussed  the  situ¬ 
ation  and  some  method  of  reorganizing  the  city 
government.  We  finally  engaged  the  First  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  on  Washington  Street  and  prepared 
a  notice  that  the  City  Council  would  meet  there  and 
signed  the  name  of  Russell  B.  Mason,  the  mayor, 
thereto.  I  then  went  home,  hitched  up  my  horse  and 
buggy  and  went  out  on  the  North  Side,  whither  the 
refugees  had  been  driven,  to  tell  them  to  come  to  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  where  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  would  be  provided.  I  found  the  people  in  all 
stages  of  dress  and  undress.  We  gathered  as  many 
as  we  could  in  the  church,  and  the  neighbors,  who 
were  removed  from  the  fire  zone,  fed  and  clothed 
them  as  best  they  could,  protecting  them  from  the 
weather. 

A  few  weeks  later,  after  the  beneficence  of  the 
world  was  so  remarkably  disclosed,  a  vacant  square 
on  West  Madison  Street  was  secured  and  on  it  was 
built  barracks  in  which  several  hundred  destitute 
people  were  housed  for  the  winter.  In  conjunction 
with  General  O.  L.  Mann,  I  was  placed  in  charge  of 
it  and  devoted  myself  through  the  late  fall  of  1871 
and  the  early  winter  of  1872  to  doling  out  coal, 
blankets,  clothing,  etc.,  to  these  poor  people. 

The  Chicago  fire,  of  course,  marked  a  great  epoch 
in  the  history  of  that  city,  and  I  may  fairly  look 
upon  it  as  being  the  somewhat  fiery  portal  through 
which  I  entered  upon  the  real  responsibilities  of  life. 

With  the  lapse  of  nearly  fifty  years  people  have 
forgotten  to  a  great  degree  the  extent  of  this 
calamity,  which  swept  away  nearly  $200,000,000 
worth  of  property,  took  250  human  lives,  and  left 
100,000  people  homeless  and  destitute.  It  was  one 
of  the  great  calamities  of  history,  and  the  world 
as  a  whole  showed  appreciation  of  its  extent  and 
came  liberally  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  But  the 


greatest  force  for  overcoming  the  disaster  was  the 
courage,  determination,  and  pluck  of  the  Chicagoans 
themselves.  I  do  not  believe  that  ever  a  community 
in  the  face  of  so  great  a  calamity  so  quickly  pulled 
itself  together  and  embarked  upon  the  task  of  re¬ 
building.  Yet  for  years  thereafter  it  was  a  ragged 
and  unsightly  town.  Changes  in  the  grades  of  streets 
were  not  promptly  accepted  by  builders  upon  adja¬ 
cent  property,  and  even  in  the  downtown  districts 
passers-by  went  up  and  down  flights  of  steps  in 
going  along  the  street  where  some  new  building 
flanked  an  old  one.  Frame  shanties  were  cheek  by 
jowl  with  brick  and  limestone  edifices,  but  every¬ 
where  was  active  business,  everywhere  men  were 
making  money  fast. 


M 


MR.  W.  A.  ROGERS,  dean  of  American  political  cartoonists, 
is  now  happily  free  from  the  pressure  of  daily  cartoon¬ 
ing  (by  which  he  has  helped  make  political  and  newspaper  his¬ 
tory  for  over  forty  years),  and  will  illustrate  Mr.  Stone’s  own 
story.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  author  and  artist  joined  hands 
so  successfully;  for  these  two  men,  each  at  the  head  of  his 
own  profession,  have  lived  through  the  events  they  discuss, 
and  are  equally  typical  of  the  best  in  American  journalism. 


Misappropriating  the  News 

Y  foundry  business,  however,  did  not  revive, 
and  after  a  winter  given  to  executive  work 
in  connection  with  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
the  destitute  I  was  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  a 
newspaper,  the  “Republican,”  later  the  “Inter-Ocean,” 
which  flourished  in  Chicago  until  a  very  few  years  ago, 
when  it  was  consolidated  with  the  “Record-Herald.” 

I  won’t  say  that  I  had  hitched  my  wagon  to  a  star, 
but  the  stars  seemed  to  have  something  to  do  with 
this  introduction  to  journalism,  for  Mr.  J.  Young 
Scammon,  who  had  bought  the  paper,  was  president 
of  the  Chicago  Astronomical  Society,  and  my  brother, 
Ormond,  was  an  assistant  in  astronomy  in  the  Chicago 
University.  Through  star  gazing  they  became  friends, 
and  Mr.  Scammon  sent  for  me  and  asked  me  to  take 
the  managing  editorship  of  the  paper. 

I  was  conscious  that  I  was  thoroughly  incompetent 
for  so  responsible  a  position,  and  finally  an  adjust¬ 
ment  was  effected  by  which  Colonel  K.  K.  C.  Forest 
became  editor  in  chief,  and  I  the  managing  editor. 
I  had  some  interesting  as  well  as  amusing  experi¬ 
ences,  some  that  I  am  not  altogether  proud  of.  My 
zeal  ran  away  with  my  judgment,  and  on  one  or 
two  occasions  I  stole  important  docu- 

_ ments  and  printed  them — documents 

that  were  ultimately  intended  for  pub¬ 
lication,  but  which  I  was  not  authorized 
to  publish  when  I  did.  Among  these 
was  the  first  report  of  the  chief  of  the 
Chicago  Fire  Department.  Also  there 
was  a  secret  church  trial.  I  climbed' 
over  a  partition  in  the  City  Hal) 
under  the  eyes  of  the  police  to  secure 
the  report  of  the  fire  chief,  and  I  lay 
back  of  an  organ  loft  for  half  a 
day  to  get  the  report  of  the  church 
trial. 
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These  newspaper  triumphs  made  me  an  impor¬ 
tant  man  for  the  moment  with  my  fellow  news¬ 
paper  men,  but  aroused  a  great  deal  of  indignation 
on  the  part  of  the  victims  and  also  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Scammon,  who  did  not  approve  of  that  kind  of 
journalism.  Then  I  retired,  not  involuntarily,  from 
the  office  of  managing  editor;  E.  W.  Halford  was 
called  from  Indianapolis  to  take  the  place,  and  I 
became  city  editor.  Mr.  Halford  was  afterward 
appointed  secretary  to  President  Harrison,  and  he 
now  lives  at  Leonia,  N.  J.  * 

On  the  Field  of  Shiloh 

IN  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1872  I  did  some 
editorial  writing  in  the  campaign  for  General 
Grant’s  second  term,  which  we  supported  ardent¬ 
ly.  Then  my  health  broke.  The  constant  strain  of 
working  until  the  paper  went  to  press  in  the  early 
morning  and  then  walking,  as  was  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absence  of  street  railways  at  the  time, 
through  the  burned  district,  for  three  or  four  miles, 
was  too  much  for  me.  Mr.  Scammon  asked  me  to 
take  a  vacation  and  advised  me  that,  I  should  be 
free  to  write  as  much  as  I  chose.  I  set  out  for  an 
extended  tour  of  the  South,  with  the  purpose  of 
writing  a  series  of  articles  for  the  “Inter-Ocean, 
justifying  Carpetbag  rule  as  the  only  sort  of  gov¬ 
ernment  possible  during  the  period  of  reconstruction. 
I  first,  by  way  of  diversion,  visited  and  studied  the 
battle  field  of  Shiloh.  It  was  undeniably  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  decisive  struggles  of  our  Civil  War. 
Although  nearly  eleven  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
fateful  days,  abundant  evidences  of  its  sanguinary 
character  survived.  The  wreckage  of  war  was  still 
distinctly  visible.  The  visit  was  most  instructive.  I 
had  read  and  reread  the  story  of  the  battle,  but  as 
I  walked  over  the  field  my  concept  of  it  changed,  and 
I  came  to  see  that  those  two  days  of  April,  1862,  as 
much  as  any  other  during  the  whole  war,  bore  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  great  tactical  genius  of  Grant. 

It  was  early  in  the  period  of  the  national  strife. 
Even  generals  were  limited  in  their  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  war,  and  deficient  in  their  sense  of  the 
first  duty  of  a  soldier — intelligent  obedience.  Grant’s 
plan  of  battle  was  perfect.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
was  surprised.  And  so  he  was.  Halleck  had  ordered 
him  to  go  to  Pittsburg  Landing  and  await  General 
Buell’s  arrival.  But  Halleck  had  not  and  could  not 
order  the  Confederate  general,  Albert  Sidney  John¬ 
ston,  to  await  Buell’s  arrival.  And  Johnston  did  not. 
He  attacked  Grant’s  forces  a  day  too  soon.  But  that 
obviously  was  not  Grant’s  fault.  It  was  Grant’s  duty 
to  meet  the  situation.  He  did  so  in  a  manner  which 


would  have  done  credit  to  Bonaparte  in  his  palmiest 
day.  One  man,  a  trusted  subordinate  general,  failed 
him.  It  was  Lew  Wallace,  afterward  the  author  of 
“Ben  Hur,”  who  mistook  a  road  and  wandered  away, 
as  Grouchy  did  at  Waterloo.  Grant’s  troops  were 
forced  back  to  the  river  in  some  confusion,  and  it 
was  again,  as  at  Waterloo,  “night  or  Buell.”  For¬ 
tunately  night  came,  fortunately  for  the  North  the 
Confederate  general  Johnson  was  killed,  and  fortu¬ 
nately,  finally,  it  was  Grant,  that  cool,  undaunted 
captain,  who  said  in  the  moment  of  his  apparent 
defeat:  “I  do  not  despair  of  defeating  them  yet.” 
And  the  next  day  he  did  defeat  them. 

I  went  on  to  New  Orleans.  I  found  the  hotels 
crowded,  and  secured  accommodation  at  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward’s  boarding  house.  It  was  the  building  occupied 
by  General  Butler  as  his  headquarters  when  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  city.  William 
Pitt  Kellogg  was  governor, 
P.  B.  S.  Pinchback,  a  negro 
alleged  lawyer,  but  really  a 
race-track  tout,  was  lieu¬ 
tenant  governor,  and  the 
Legislature  was  a  compact 
negro  Carpetbag  outfit.  Out 
of  my  contact  with  these 
people  my  view  of  the  policy 
of  reconstruction  adopted 
by  the  North  was  complete¬ 
ly  changed. 

In  June  I  was  back  in 
Chicago,  but  it  was  obvious 
that  I  was  not  s  t  r  o  n  g 
enough  to  take  up  again 
the  strenuous  life  con¬ 
nected  with  a  morning 
paper.  Then  I  was  invited 
to  take  the  managing  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  Chicago 
“Evening  Mail,”  a  two-cent 
evening  newspaper,  and  ac¬ 
cepted.  All  the  other  papers 
in  the  city  were  five-cent 
papers.  The  Rev.  Oliver 
A.  Willard,  a  brother  of 
Frances  E.  Willard,  the  fa¬ 
mous  temperance  advocate, 
was  the  owner.  His  sister’s 
effigy  is  the  only  statue  of 
a  woman  in  the  Statuary 
Hall  of  the  National  Capi¬ 
tol  at  Washington.  In  less 
than  two  months  I  effected 
a  consolidation  of  the  “Mail” 
and  the  Chicago  “Evening 
Post.”  The  “Post”  had  an 
Associated  Press  service 
and  the  “Mail”  had  not.  I 
then  became  the  managing 
editor  of  the  “Post  and 
Mail,”  but  very  soon  went 


to  Washington  as  Washington  correspondent.  In 
making  the  arrangement  I  wanted  to  add  one  or 
two  papers  to  my  list,  and  I  went  to  St.  Louis  to  see 
Mr.  Stilson  Hutchins,  who  at  that  time  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  St.  Louis  “Dispatch.”  As  I  entered 
the  counting  room  of  the  “Dispatch”  I  found  a  curi¬ 
ous  creature  sitting  up  on  the  counter  telling  side¬ 
splitting  stories  to  Hutchins  and  everybody  about 
him.  It  was  Eugene  Field.  Then  and  there  began 
an  acquaintance  which  lasted  through  his  life.  I 
went  to  Washington,  and  soon  was  added  to  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  “Herald,”  which  was  then 
operating  under  Howard  Preston. 

It  was  an  interesting  and  exciting  session  of  the 
Forty-third  Congress.  The  service  had  a  distinctly 
educational  value.  I  widened  my  acquaintance  with 
public  men  and  public  affairs.  Out  of  my  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Alexander  Stephens,  who  then  was 
once  more  in  Congress,  grew  an  affectionate  inti¬ 
macy,  and  I  sometimes  went  to  the  National  Hotel  to 
play  whist  with  him  until  very  late  hours. 

That  winter  Andrew  Johnson  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  from  Tennessee,  and  he  came  back  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1875.  One 
Sunday  morning  I  was  assigned  to  interview  him. 
It  was  the  last  interview  that  any  newspaper  man 
had  with  the  ex-president.  He  stood  in  the  parlor 
of  his  suite,  with  a  number  of  flags  of  the  country 
draped  behind  him  as  a  backgrouftd.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  typical  frock  coat  of  the  statesman,  with 
a  white  tie.  He  had  quarreled  with  General  Grant, 
who  at  that  time  was  president,  and  there  was  great 
interest  to  learn  his  attitude.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  manner  in  which  he  struck  a  pose  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  attitude  of  Henry  Clay  and  said,  with  his  deep, 
stentorian  voice: 

“I  come,  sir,  with  the  Constitution  of  my  country 
in  one  hand  and  the  olive  branch  of  peace  in  the 
other,  and  if  that  damned  liar  in  the  White  House 
plays  decent,  we  will  get  on.” 

Ben  Butler,  Fortune  Teller 

NELLIE  GRANT  was  married  to  Algernon  Sar- 
toris  by  the  Rev.  0.  H.  Tiffany.  I  had  their 
marriage  certificate  engrossed  and  presented  it 
to  them.  I  had  frequent  and  very  agreeable  visits 
at  the  White  House,  and  Fred  Grant  and  I  became 
lifelong  friends. 

On  one  occasion  I  interviewed  General  Sherman, 
and  his  declarations  were  distinctly  sensational.  He 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  releasing  sons  of  important 
officials  from  their  duties  in  the  army  to  enable  them 
to  enjoy  themselves  in  Washington,  and  among  the 
number  that  he  singled  out  for  criticism  was  the 
President’s  own  son. 

I  was  a  little  timorous  about  publishing  it,  but 
General  Sherman  said  it  would  not  disturb  his 
relations  with  President  Grant,  and  afterward  his 
point  of  view  was  confirmed  in  a  talk  I  had  with 
President  Grant.  (Continued  on  page  30) 
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IS  SHE  WORTH  SAVING? 


JUST  what  percentage  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  us  is  interested 
in  trade  or  in  banking  or  in 
manufacture  for  export  or  in  the 
purchase  of  raw  materials  for  home 
consumption  or  in  the  everyday  mar¬ 
keting  of  goods  or  in  commerce  in  the 
big  sense  of  world-crop  movements?  Do 
you  belong  under  that  list?  If  so,  this 
article  is  worth  all  of  your  five  cents. 

Forget  the  emotionalism  and  the  in¬ 
terested  propaganda  that  have  made 
the  Mexican  question  a  bore  to  the 
practical  mind  and  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  you  are  sitting  in  on  a  big 
game,  that  you  have  been  in  it  a  long 
time,  that  cards  have  already  been 
dealt,  and  that  before  you  know  it 
somebody  will  poke  you  in  the  ribs 
and  call  on  you  to  decide  in  a  hurry 
whether  you  are  going  to  defend  your  ante.  A 
man’s  actions  are  too  often  like  seeds  from  an  un¬ 
reliable  seed  house.  He  plants  them,  speculates 
knowingly  on  the  crop  he  thinks  he  is  sowing,  and 
then  wakes  up  to  the  morning  after.  Where  he  ex¬ 
pected  a  forest  he  reaps  corn  or  tares,  and  to  his 
amazement  what  he  thought  was  a  frijole  turns  out 
to  have  been  an  acorn.  So  with  Carranza.  In  pro¬ 
pitiating  the  military  with  over  half  the  sugar  in 
the  national  barrel  he  did  not  reckon  on  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  mastering  brute  through  fattening  the 
belly  of  banditry;  in  sticking  pins  into  the  back  of 
the  United  States  while  its  face  was  turned  inex¬ 
orably  toward  Europe  he  did  not  foresee  an  honest- 
to-goodness  crusade  for  race  hatred.  Least  of  all 
did  he  imagine  that  from  the  combination  of  these 
two  lucky-strike  departures  he  was  to  balloon  into 
the  champion  of  all  Latin  America  against  the 
gringo. 

I  can  hear  the  man  in  the  street  say:  “Well,  it’s 
his  country,  isn’t  it?  If  he  wants  to  run  it  to  the 
dogs  and  go  with  it,  the  sooner  the  better.”  That 
stand  is  either  lazy  or  ignorant,  and’  it  is  doubly 
dangerous  because  it  parallels  all  the  high-priced 
blunders  of  watchful  waiting,  plays  into  the  hands 
of  the  altruists  who  are  trying  to  direct  our  na¬ 
tional  gaze  to  any  country  in  distress  so  long  as  it  is 
ten  thousand  miles  away,  and,  worst  of  all,  makes  of 
the  average  American  the  world’s  best  current  ex¬ 
hibit  of  a  fool  there  was,  dissipating  a  heritage  of 
opportunity  and  laying  up  for  himself  in  its  stead 
a  store  of  inevitable  trouble. 

Have  you  ever  dallied  with  the  national  pastime? 
If  not,  has  no  old-timer  ever  discussed  in  your  hear¬ 
ing  the  close  harmony  between  the  size  of  the  pot, 
the  size  of  the  stake  already  chipped  in,  and  the  size 
of  three  deuces  before  the  draw  against  “The  limit 
and  I’ll  stay  with  these,  thank  you,”  from  the  man 
under  the  guns?  Imagine  yourself  in  the  face  of 
that  mathematical  problem.  What  would  your  Uncle 
Hep  think  if  he  saw  you  throw  your  hand  without 
first  skinning  its  edges  to  attract  attention  while 
your  narrowed  eyes  measured  the  fatness  of  the 
loot? 

If  you  have  never  stretched  your  legs  beneath  the 
green  baize  round  table,  forgive  this  homely  meta¬ 
phor,  but  take  it  from  me  that  never  before  has  in¬ 
ternational  commerce  presented  so  close  a  parallel  to 
the  game  of  poker.  Bluff,  freeze-out,  and  the  pat 
hand  have  invaded  the  trade  centers  of  nations  and 
made  themselves  at  home.  These  same  familiar  terms, 
bluff,  freeze-out,  and  the  pat  hand,  have  a  direct 
application  to  our  commercial  relations  with  Mexico, 
but  before  tying  the  tags  where  they  belong  let’s  get 
back  to  fundamentals  and  consider  the  pot,  our  stake 
in  it,  and  the  cards  we  hold. 

Produces  with  a  Broken  Backbone 

WHAT  is  Mexico?  Is  she  the  barren  rampart  of 
rock  that  frowns  from  the  west  on  the  Gulf  of 
California,  or  the  alkali  and  cactus  desert  that 
baffled  Pershing,  or  is  she  potentially  the  richest  coun¬ 
try  of  her  size  in  the  wide  world — and  no  mean  size 
at  that?  Here  are  the  facts.  From  the  snow-capped, 
uppointing  breasts  of  Popocatepetl  and  Ixtaccihuatl, 
hanging  17,000  feet  in  air,  she  radiates  through 
frigid,  temperate,  and  tropic  zones.  She  can  and 
does  play  the  whole  octave  of  agricultural  production 
from  winter  wheat  to  sorghum,  sorghum  to  sugar 
cane,  sugar  cane  to  coffee,  coffee  to  cotton,  cotton  to 
chicle,  and  chicle  to  the  guayule  of  desert  country 
and  the  henequen  of  torrid  sands. 


Bv  GEORGE  AGNEW  CHAMBERLAIN 


MEXICO  is  potentially  the  richest  country  of  her  size  in  the 
world.  More  American  money  is  invested  industrially  in  Mex¬ 
ico  than  in  any  other  foreign  country.  Ever  since  1908  our  south¬ 
ern  neighbor,  carrying  so  much  of  our  wealth,  has  been  in  turmoil. 
Ambassadors  of  the  United  States  have  come  and  gone.  So,  too, 
have  our  consuls.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
a  former  United  States  consul  general  who  recently  resigned  his 
post,  and  expresses  his  opinion  as  formed  from  first-hand  observa¬ 
tion.  Collier’s  will  publish  these  and  other  reports  by  competent 
observers — and  while  these  contributions  will  naturally  vary  in  point 
of  view  and  in  recommendations,  they  will  throw  new  light  upon  a 
situation  that  is  crying  ever  more  loudly  for  permanent  settlement. 


Bandit  or  producer?  It’s  up  to  you 

Since  the  fencing  of  our  own  West  and  up  to  the 
fall  of  Diaz  her  plains  swarmed  with  such  herds  as 
are  only  a  memory  to  cattlemen  of  the  defunct  lariat 
school.  Twelve  years  ago  a  single  proprietor  branded 
90,000  calves  and  had  to  let  the  rest  enter  the  mave¬ 
rick  class.  Where  are  these  cattle  to-day?  Stolen, 
scattered,  and  shot  down  by  the  thousand  for  the 
sake  of  the  hides  alone,  some  by  out-and-out  ban¬ 
dits,  but  a  far  greater  number  by  Carranza’s  pred¬ 
atory  troops.  The  cattle  are  gone,  but  the  plains 
still  stretch  to  the  horizon. 

You  may  think  you  are  not  interested  in  the  farm 
and  range  products,  the  strictly  internal  wealth  of 
Mexico.  Stop,  look,  and  listen.  You  know  our  own 
country.  Where  is  its  spinal  column,  the  backbone 
of  the  nation,  if  not  in  field  and  farm?  He  who 
sells  buys.  Now,  how  many  motor  cars,  tractors, 
silos,  reapers,  sewing  machines,  lightning  rods, 
spools  of  cotton,  bolts  of  cloth,  and  boxes  of  bonbons 
do  you  think  the  backbone  of  the  United  States 
would  buy  if  all  its  railways  but  one  were  subject 
to  almost  daily  wrecks  by  dynamite,  if  half  of  its 
States  were  overrun  by  outlaws  and  if  over  the  other 
half  the  national  army  were  turned  loose  to  bleed 
graft  from  every  producer? 

Such  is  the  unhappy  condition  of  Mexico;  but  in 
the  face  of  it  she  did  business  with  us  in  1918  to  the 
tune  of  $245,613,991  as  against  a  total  trade  with  the 
world  at  large  of  $80,496,365  for  the  last  six  months 
of  1908,  when  she  was  still  looked  upon  as  a  nation 
rather  than  as  a  seething  cauldron  of  oppressors  and 
oppressed.  If  she  can  reach  that  figure  with  a 
broken  backbone,  what  might  she  not  attain  to  under 
a  stable  and  just  government  which  would  permit 
the  peon  to  plant  with  some  hope  of  reaping  his 
crops  and  not  the  whirlwind,  refugee  property  hold¬ 
ers  to  return  to  their  ranches,  industries  to  resume, 
and  merchants  to  import  with  a  reasonable  chance 
of  getting  the  goods  bought  for  cash  in  full  with 
their  orders? 

But  when  it  comes  to  measuring  the  size  of  the 
commercial  pot  at  stake,  Mexico’s  internal  wealth  is 


only  half  the  story.  Owing  to  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  foreign  blood,  money,  and 
energy  which  took  place  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  she  experienced  a  resurrection 
of  which  the  average  American  is 
surprisingly  ignorant.  Here  is  a 
country  that  lies  cheek  by  jowl  with 
ours  along  a  border  of  1,810  miles, 
yet  how  many  of  us  know  that  in  spite 
of  insurrection  and  banditry  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  government  whose 
motto  has  been  the  destruction  of 
property  values  on  the  other,  she  is 
to-day  a  large  factor  in  half  a  dozen 
crops  and  products  the  movements  of 
which  shake  the  markets  of  the  world? 

What  are  these  sources  of  wealth? 
Does  the  list  touch  you?  Crude  oil, 
silver,  gold,  hemp,  chicle  (the  founda¬ 
tion  of  chewing  gum),  and  coffee.  Until  the  whole¬ 
sale  destruction  of  plantations  by  bandits  and  of 
industries  by  Carranza’s  government  she  was  an 
exporter  of  rubber,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  During  the 
war  she  became  our  mainstay  in  the  supply  of  cer¬ 
tain  basic  ores.  In  1919  she  exported  74,000,000 
barrels  of  crude  oil,  valued  at  over  $90,000,000;  in 
1911,  before  the  total  production  of  gold  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  for  internal  uses,  her  export  of  that  com¬ 
modity  exceeded  $29,000,000;  in  1919  she  produced 
1,948  metric  tons  of  silver  bullion,  valued  at  over 
$80,000,000.  The  last  available  figures  give  her  an 
average  annual  export  of  coffee  of  over  18,000  tons. 
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Our  Legitimate  Stake  in  Mexico 

I  HIS  is  not  a  statistical  article.  It  is  written  for 
the  man  in  a  hurry  looking  for  a  comprehensive 
bird’s-eye  view  upon  which  he  can  base  a  just  and 
practical  working  estimate  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 
How  better  sum  up  for  him  a  concrete  conclusion 
than  by  pointing  out  that  with  Mexico  in  turmoil, 
with  all  but  one  of  her  railways  subject  to  frequent 
raids,  with  her  entire  banking  system  in  suspension, 
with  a  lack  of  the  common  guaranties  of  life  to  any 
American  caught  ten  miles  from  any  town,  with  im¬ 
port  and  export  taxes  tripled  and  quadrupled,  with 
an  oligarchical  government  sucking  graft  from  every 
peon — with  this  Mexico,  rich  even  in  her  poverty,  we 
did  a  business  of  $277,000,000  in  1919  as  against 
$141,000,000  in  1914? 

Compare  those  figures  with  her  total  trade  of  $80,- 
496,365  for  the  last  six  months  of  1908,  not  with  the 
United  States,  but  with  the  world;  remember  that 
her  progress  has  been  made  in  the  face  of  a  govern¬ 
mental  destructive  policy  which  has  wiped  out  90  per 
cent  of  her  industries,  invalidated  lifelong  titles  and 
undermined  the  good  will  of  every  civilized  nation 
with  which  she  is  in  commercial  contact,  and  take  off 
your  hat  with  me  to  her  astounding  vitality  and  irre¬ 
pressible  natural  wealth. 

Now  what  is  our  legitimate  stake  in  this  neighbor¬ 
ing  country  and  how  have  we  protected  it?  The  best 
estimates  place  the  figure  at  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars,  more  American  money  than  is  invested  in¬ 
dustrially  in  any  other  country,  more  than  was  so 
invested  by  Americans  fifteen  years  ago  in  all  other 
foreign  countries  put  together!  How  have  we  de¬ 
fended  it?  Ever  since  the  blanket  bugaboo  of  Big 
Interests  was  loosed  against  the  50,000  Americans 
who  were  employed  throughout  Mexico  ten  years 
ago  cn  railways,  farms  and  ranches,  in  mines, 
smelters,  foundries,  breweries,  and  oil  fields,  we  have 
defended  it  not  at  all. 

If  any  industrial,  farmer,  or  small  landowner  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  killing  time  by  reading  this  article,  let 
him  reflect  that  the  apathy  which  swept  through 
the  United  States  on  account  of  the  loosing  of  that 
bugaboo  has  displaced  none  of  the  big  mining  or  oil 
companies  as  yet,  but  it  threw  out  of  their  jobs  and 
off  their  hard-earned  land  forty  thousand  indus¬ 
trials,  farmers,  and  small  landowners  of  his  own 
flesh  and  blood  and  bids  fair  to  establish  a  doctrine 
contrary  to  all  our  previous  tradition,  the  doctrine 
that  an  American  has  a  right  to  live  only  at  home. 

Let  him  reflect  further  on  the  following  limelight 
string  of  incidents.  A  year  ago  I  was  in  a  small 
New  York  up-State  city  and  was  introduced  in  the 
lobby  of  its  bank  as  fresh  from  Mexico.  Inside  half 
an  hour  a  group  of  eight  investors  in  Mexico  had 
gathered  for  a  post-mortem.  Two  weeks  later  I  was 
in  a  sleepy  south  Jersey  town  and  a  doctor  spoke 
reminiscently  of  when  he  ( Continued  on  page  46) 
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The  Story — Stephen  Thayer,  brought  up  to  the  expectation  of  wealth,  finds  him¬ 
self  dependent  upon  Martin  Flood,  his  fathers  friend.  He  fails  in  his  work;  Flood 
first  dismisses  him,  and  then  gives  him  a  ahanae  as  director  of  the  Haitian  Kail- 
ways.  In  Haiti  Thayer  finds  a  bankrupt  railway  and  a  country  in  chaos.  He  incurs 
the  bitter  enmity  of  General F errand, Haitian  dictator, and  of  Rodman ,  a  rascally  Ameri¬ 
can  financier.  Anne  Warren,  the  latter’s  stepdaughter,  protects  him  from  an  asmss tv. 


Illustrated  by  C.  B.  PALLS 


“Sh!  We’re  here, 
Mr.  Thayer.  We’re 
ready!”  whispered 
Anne  Warren.  Julie 
F errand  clung  to  her 


“You  think  that  necessary— even  in  daylight?” 
“Most  assuredly,  m’sieu !  I  am  gravely  concerned 
for  your  safety.  Let  us  walk  toward  your  hotel. 

I  do  not  wish  to  remain  too  long  with  you.  There 
are  many  reasons.  If  Ferrand  suspected  me  of  aid¬ 
ing  you  deliberately — well,  I  should  lose  the 
power  to  do  so.  I  must  not  take  the  time  to 
tell  you,  even,  all  you  should  know.  But  Made¬ 
moiselle  Warren  will  do  that  to-morrow.” 

“But — look  here,  Michaud!”  said  Thayer, 
“How  is  it  that  you’re  taking 
this  tack,  anyhow?  I  thought 
you  were  one  of  Ferrand’s 
chief  supporters?” 

“I  was — like  a  fool!”  said 
Michaud,  bitterly.  “That  man 
— pah!  He  knows  nothing  of 
honor  or  truth.  He  is  a  scoun¬ 
drel — a  villain.  I  thought  he 
was  a  patriot,  and  he  is  a 
selfish  schemer,  like  the  rest. 
To  him  the  presidency  means 
nothing  save  an  opportunity 
to  fill  his  pockets  with  money 
wrung  from  the  poor  in  taxes 
and  the  rich  in  bribes.” 

“I  can  agree  with  all  that,” 
said  Thayer.  “I’m  deeply, 
grateful  to  you,  Michaud. 
You’ve  done  me  a  mighty 
good  turn  —  and  I  imagine 
you’ve  only  begun  to  put  me 
in  your  debt.” 


YOU  have  made  enemies 
of  the  two  men  in  Haiti 
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AH!”  said  Michaud.  He  stirred  the  prostrate 
figure  with  his  foot. 

“Oh,  come — the  chap’s  dead,  after  all!” 
said  Thayer.  His  feelings  toward  the  victim 
were  not  kindly,  but  to  kick  a  dead  man  seemed  to 
be  going  too  far.  Michaud  only  laughed. 

“He’s  shamming,”  he  said.  “Get  up,  pig!” 

The  pig  struggled  to  his  knees. 

“I  fired  over  his  head,”  Michaud  explained.  “I 
have  reasons.  He’s  only  frightened.  Who  sent  you, 
Philippe?” 

Philippe  answered  with  a  stream  of  words  Thayer 
could  not  follow.  Michaud  kicked  him  again  heartily. 

“Va  t’en!”  he  said,  and  Philippe  fled,  howling. 

“He  lied,  of  course,”  said  Michaud,  disgustedly. 
“He  says  no  one  sent  him — he  meant  no  harm.  He 
was  waiting  for  one  of  the  maids — his  sweetheart. 
But  he  had  a  machete — probably  a  pistol  too,  though 
he  couldn’t  shoot  well  enough  to  make  that  danger¬ 
ous.  I  know  him — he  is  in  Ferrand’s  personal  serv¬ 
ice.  Judge  for  yourself  whether  he  tells  the  truth!” 

“Well — I’m  much  obliged!”  said  Thayer.  He  looked 
about  him,  curiously.  “You  know,  Michaud — I’m 
rather  grateful  to  Philippe,  too.  I  think  I  did  real¬ 
ize,  in  a  way,  that  they  might  go  after  me  like  this. 
But  it’s  awfully  hard  to  believe  anyone  would  try 
to  kill  you  until  you’ve  actually  seen  them  trying  it. 
I’ll  take  all  this  more  seriously  after  this.” 

“That  is  very  well,  m’sieu,”  said  Michaud,  gravely. 
“I  know  you  Americans.  You  will  laugh  at  any  dan¬ 
ger.  Believe  me,  m’sieu,  this  is  no  laughing  matter. 
Did  Mademoiselle  Warren  explain  anything  to  you?” 

“She  didn’t  like  to  talk  in  there,”  said  Thayer. 
“I  am  to  ride  with  her  to-morrow  afternoon.” 

“That  will  be  better.”  Michaud  nodded  his  head. 
“You  will  ride  toward  Petionville?” 

Thayer  nodded. 

“Good!  It  is  an  easy  road  to  guard.  You  will  not 
see  my  men,  but  they  will  be  watching  you,  and  you 
will  Fa  safe.” 

started  to  laugh  again,  but  he  checked 


who  are  most  danger¬ 
ous  and  most  unscrupulous,” 
said  Michaud.  “At  night,  especially,  you  must  be 
careful.  Death  lurks  behind  each  wall — each  tree. 
Do  not  go  about  alone.  Be  armed,  always.  By  day, 
in  the  city,  you  are  safe  enough.  Ferrand  will  seek 
to  contrive  matters  so  that,  if  anything  happens  to 
you,  there  will  be  no  trouble  with  your  country.  He 
does  not  wish  intervention.  Nor  does  Rodman.”  ^ 

“Look  here— which  is  the  principal  scoundrel?” 

“It  is  all  one!  They  are  what  you  call  birds  of 
a  feather.”  His  voice  grew  hoarse  with  passion. 
“Look  you,  m’sieu!  There  is  much  talk  of  how  we 
Haitians  fear  foreigners  and  arrest  the  development 
of  our  country  by  refusing  to  admit  them  to  citizen¬ 
ship  and  give  them  property  rights.  But  can  you 
blame  our  people  so  much  when  you  see  a  man  like 
this  Rodman?  I  know  that  we  need  the  energy  and 
the  capital  only  foreigners  can  bring.  So  do  all  the 
other  young  Haitians  like  myself  who  have  been 
trained  abroad.  We  love  our  country  we  cherish 
our  independence.  But  we  would  welcome  American 
intervention ! 

“But  we  see  this  Rodman  and  his  kind !  He  ex¬ 
ploits  our  poor  people.  He  evades  our  laws.  He 
foments  bloodshed  and  revolution  and  disorder  be¬ 
cause,  out  of  them,  he  can  make  money.  He  made 
Petion  president,  and  when  Petion  sought  to  behave 
himself  as  a  true  Haitian  he  turned  against  him  and 
favored  Ferrand.” 

“He’s  a  very  dirty  scoundrel,”  said  Thayer.  '“But 
if  your  laws  gave  decent  foreigners  a  chance  if  it 
were  possible  to  do  business  here  without  evading 
your  laws — ?” 

“That  is  my  hope.  It  is  the  way  Ferrand  talked — 
in  the  field.  He  was  a  different  man  then,  when  he 
slept  in  bivouac  among  his  soldiers.  He  has  his  good 
points,  even  this  villainous  Ferrand.  He  is  a  brave 
man,  at  least.  He  would  not  skulk  and  run,  as 
Petion  did.” 

They  were  at  the  Hotel  d’Europe. 

“Good  night,  m’sieu,”  said  Michaud.  “I  dare  not 
stay.  I  met  you  by  accident — walked  home  with  you. 
That  was  only  natural — and  that  I  should  shoot  at 
an  assassin,  knowing  nothing  of  the  President’s  feel¬ 
ings  toward  you.  He  has  not  taken  me  into  his  con¬ 


fidence  concerning  you  as  yet.  He  does  not  trust  me 
as  he  did — for  the  best  pf  reasons.  But  he  is  not 
ready  yet  to  turn  against  me  openly.  That  will  come. 
Good  night.”  , 

“Good  night,”  said  Thayer,  and  went  up  to  his 
room,  through  the  darkened  house. 

Mike  greeted  him  with  enthusiasm,  and,  despite 
his  ever-present  fears  for  the  dog’s  safety,  Thayer 
was  remarkably  glad  that  he  was  there.  His  open 
windows  gave  upon  a  balcony  easily  reached  from 
the  ground.  He  was  not  panicky,  but  it  was  a  com¬ 
forting  thing  to  know  that  no  intruder  could  get  into 
his  room  without  arousing  Mike.  He  slept  with  a 
revolver  under  his  pillow  and  Mike  mounting  guard. 


THE  lurking  assassin  on  the  wall,  Michaud’s  talk, 
the  growing  tenseness  of  the  atmosphere — all 
served  to  invest  the  rendezvous  with  Anne  War¬ 
ren  with  an  extraordinary  interest  for  Thayer.  He 
had  a  good  deal  of  routine  work  to  do,  but  it  was 
hard  to  concentrate  upon  it.  He  was  glad  when  Rod- 
man  dropped  in,  late  in  the  morning.  Rodman  was 
aggressively  amiable;  plainly,  it  suited  his  book  to 
convince  Thayer  that  he,  at  least,  cherished  no  re¬ 
sentment- 

“I’ve  looked  up  that  business  of  the  payments, 
Thayer,”'  he  said.  “A  rascally  chap  in  my  office 
worked  a  little  game  with  your  bookkeeper.  We  were 
both  being  skinned — they  charged  me  with  the  full 
payments  in  gold  and  handed  the  railway  gourdes! 
I’ve  made  him  disgorge,  though,  so  that’s  all  right.” 

Now,  Thayer  knew  that  Rodman  was  lying.  But 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  challenging  his 
explanation. 

“Fine!”  he  said.  “I’m  sorry  if  I  was  rough  about 
it  yesterday.  But — ” 

“My  dear  chap — that’s  quite  all  right,”  said  Rod- 
man.  “Making  plans?  There  may  be  a  few  things 
I  can  tell  you  about  this  country.” 

There  were.  Rodman  might  be,  and  unquestion¬ 
ably  was,  a  great  scoundrel.  But  there  was  little 
he  did  not  know  about  Haiti.  He  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  country  such  as  few  foreigners  were  able  to 
acquire.  Thayer  produced  a  map,  and  Rodman  de¬ 
scribed,  briefly  and  well,  the  whole  country,  and  its 
possibilities. 

“There’s  been  no  intelligent  cultivation  since  the 
French  days,”  he  said.  “The  roads  have  gone  to 
ruin.  The  French  had  very  fine  ones — they  needed 
them,  of  course,  for  military  purposes.  Do  you  know, 
I’ve  seen  old  French  field  pieces  rusting  away  in 
places  I  had  to  get  to  on  foot,  because  my  horse 
couldn’t  carry  me?” 

“Is  there  any  prospect  of  restoring  those  roads? 
Transportation  is  evidently  the  chief  problem  here.’’ 

“It’s  a  question  of  money — and  of  order.  If  we 
get  intervention,  and  if  the  United  States  will  take 
over  and  stabilize  Haitian  finances,  there’s  no  limit 
to  what  can  be  done.  With  settled  conditions  I  would 
build  a  great  winter  hotel  here.  It  is  near  enough 
to  New  York — not  much  further  than  Florida,  when 
you  get  right  down  to  it.  And  the  climate  is  mar¬ 
velous — as  you  know.  The  country  is  picturesque. 
There’s  wonderful  scenery,  and  it  has  an  Old  World 
charm.  That’s  just  one  thing  I  have  in  my  mind. 
And  the  infernal  country  could  be  self-supporting.” 

“Hasn’t  it  been  exploited  pretty  badly?  Haven’t 
foreigners  fomented  revolutions?”  Thayer  asked  the 
question  with  his  eyes  staring  straight  at  Rodman’s, 
and  the  other  man  shifted  his  gaze. 

“Oh,  there’s  been  some  of  that!”  he  said.  “But 
after  all— people  have  to  look  out  for  their  own  in¬ 
terests.  But,  to  get  back  to  the  roads.  Your  rail¬ 
way  ought  to  be  able  to  help.” 

Thayer  shook  his  head,  smiling. 

“Oh,  I  know  you  can’t  get  another  dollar  out  of 
Wall  Street  or  from  Paris  just  now.  But  you  might 
make  plans  against  a  change  in  conditions.  At  home 
railways  build  spurs  to  tap  freight  sources.  Here 
you  could  build  dirt  roads— which  are  cheaper.  And 
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and  new  enough  to  delight  him.  He  caught  enticing 
glimpses  of  Old  World  gardens,  nestling  behind  high, 
crumbling  walls  of  brick  or  stone.  The  market  place 
before  the  cathedral  fascinated  him.  The  women 
from  the  hills  sat  there,  hour  after  hour,  day  after 
day  sometimes,  waiting  patiently  for  the  produce 
they  had  brought  to  be  sold. 

Those  women  touched  him  immeasurably.  Some 
of  them,  Nubians,  as  a  rule,  were  surprisingly  beau¬ 
tiful.  Tragedy  was  in  their  faces — especially  when 
a  child  lay  asleep  on  their  breasts.  They  had  the 
same  look  he  had  seen  in  paintings  of  the  Madonna. 
He  hated  the  loafing,  cigarette-smoking  men  who 
lounged  about — men  who  awoke  to  life  and  activity 
only  on  Sundays,  when,  all  day  long,  they  went  about 
with  their  gamecocks,  going  to  or  coming  from  the 
cockpits  where,  sooner  or  later,  all  the  youth  of  the 
city  appeared. 

Just  beyond  the  Champ  de  Mars  he  stopped  for 
ten  minutes  to  watch  the  women  who  wefe  washing 
clothes  in  a  brook  that  rushed  down  a  rocky  valley. 
The  water  came  boiling  down  over  the  stones.  Here 
and  there  it  gathered  in  pools,  and  in  these  the 
women  worked.  Their  bodies  gleamed  like  ebony 
against  the  white  water  and  the  snowy  clothes;  the 
sound  of  their  laughter  mingled  with  the  murmur 
of  the  stream. 

There  was  comfort  always  in  the  sight  of  these 
native  women,  working  so  cheerfully,  so  incessantly. 
Here  was  a  promise  of  better  things  for  the  coun¬ 
try — women  such  as  these  must  bear  sons,  ultimately, 
willing  and  able  to  do  their  part.  The  men  were 
discouraging.  They  disliked  work;  they  would  do 
nothing  women  could  be  made  to  do.  But  Thayer 
was  prepared  to  make  excuses  for  them.  There  was 
no  incentive  for  man  or  woman  to  do  more  work  than 
was  necessary  to  keep  alive.  Taxation  or  plain  rob¬ 
bery  was  sure  to  rob  them  of  any  surplus  of  money 
or  goods ;  the  law  was  an  instrument  of  oppression ; 
the  army  an  institution  that  licensed  looting. 

THAYER  rode  on  beyond  the  bridge  a  little  way; 
turned  when  the  sun  warned  him  the  time  of  his 
rendezvous  was  near.  He  saw  the  gleam  of  Anne 
Warren’s  riding  habit  through  the  trees  as  he  neared 
the  turn  in  the  road;  a  minute  later  they  met.  He 
greeted  her  with  an  air  of  surprise;  she  smiled, 
approvingly,  and  was  as  casual  as  he. 

“I’m  turning  back,  Mr.  Thayer,”  she  said.  “Will 
you  ride  with  me?” 

“I’m  in  luck,”  he  said.  “Queer  feeling,  isn’t  it? 
I  gather  from  Michaud  that  we’re  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  half  a  dozen  men  we  can’t  see  at  all.” 

“You  can  see  the  shrubbery  moving,  if  you  look 
close,”  she  said  with  a  shudder.  “Oh,  you  may  think 
it’s  all  very  absurd,  Mr.  Thayer — but  I  nearly  went 
mad  last  night  when  I  heard  that  shot!  I  should 
never  have  forgiven  myself  if  anything  had  happened 
to  you  on  your  way  home  last  night.  And — you 
wouldn’t  be  here  now  if  you  had  gone  out  when  you 
first  started.” 

“I  believe  you — and  I’m  grateful,  Miss  Warren,” 
he  said. 

“I  needn’t  explain  very  much,  I  think,”  she  said 
bitterly.  “You  know  that  my — that  Mr.  Rodman — 
is  the  power  behind  Ferrand’s  throne.  They  are  as 
thick  as  the  thieves  they  are.  Ferrand  is  no  puppet, 
as  Petion  was  at  first,  of  course — he  is  the  strongest 
president  there  has  been  here  for  years.” 

“There’s  one  thing  I’m  very  curious  about,”  said 
Thayer.  “Why  has  Michaud  turned  against  him 
after  serving  on  his  staff?” 

“That  is  a  very  simple  and  very  tragic  little  story. 
Michaud  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  young  Haitians 
who  have  been  trained  abroad.  You  know  him — you 
must  like  him.  He  is  in  love  with  Ferrand’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Julie — the  only  real  friend  I  have  here.  She’s 
a  darling.  They  were  engaged.  Ferrand  has  made 
her  break  the  engagement,  and  is  going  to  force  her 
to  marry  one  of  ( Continued  on  page  35) 
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it’s  possible  that  the  Government  might  revive  the 
law  of  the  corvee.” 

“Forced  labor?” 

«Yes _ in  a  sense.  The  law  is  on  the  statute  books. 

It  requires  every  able-bodied  man  to  give  three  days 
of  work  a  year  on  the  roads  in  his  own  neighbor¬ 
hood.  If  it  were  enforced,  with  American  engineers 
to  supervise  the  work,  we  could  get  somewhere.” 

Rodman,  in  this  mood,  was  as  interesting  as  any 
man  Thayer  had  met  in  Haiti.  He  was  glad  to  accept 
his  invitation  to  lunch;  they  found  a  table  on  the 
balcony  of  the  Caves  des  Bordeaux. 

«Lord _ Lord — the  stuff  this  country  can  produce!” 

said  Rodman.  “There’s  no  better  cane.  A  hundred 
years  ago  Haitian  coffee  was  the  choice  in  the  French 
market.  We’ve  raised  better  sea-island  cotton  than 
they  do  at  home.  Haitian  bananas  are  as  good 
as  any  in  Central  America,  and  we’re  nearer  the 
American  harbors.  Oranges  and  grapefruit  grow 
wild.” 

“What  is  it  that  makes  the  trouble?” 

“Ignorance — superstition.  There’s  no  real  educa¬ 
tion.  You’ll  hear  all  sorts  of  tales  of  voodoo — you 
can  believe  some  of  them.  I’ve  seen  pretty  wild 
doings  in  the  hills.  I’ve  never  seen  any  real  trace 
of  human  sacrifice.  The  church  tries  to  stamp  out 
voodoo,  of  course,  and  it  does  pretty  well.  It’s  the 
one  influence  for  good  we  have  here,  and  it  accom¬ 
plishes  a  lot.  But — you’ve  heard  the  drums  beating 
at  night?” 

“For  the  dances?”  Thayer  nodded. 

“Yes.  That’s  where  you  can  see  all  you  need  of  the 
savagery  that’s  so  near  the  top  of  their  skins.  You’d 
think  nothing  of  it  early  in  the  evening— you  can  see 
the  same  sort  of  dancing  at  home.  But  later  it  gets 
down  to  the  real  thing.  Then  you  can  see  the  big 
black  from  the  Congo  dancing  his  wildest  dance. 
Then  you  can  see  the  sort  of  thing  the  Romans  car¬ 
ried  over  into  the  Saturnalia.  And  in  the  country— 
Well,  you’ve  got  to  see  that  for  yourself  before  you’ll 
believe  it.  And  you  can’t  talk  about  it  much  after 
you’ve  seen  it.” 

“But  they  seem  decent  enough  to  me,”  said  Thayer. 


Thayer  struggled  to  his  feet;  he  saw  Michaud  in  the  grasp  of  three  men.  Ferrand, 
taller  than  any,  dominated  the  scene.  He  laughed  in  Thayer  s  face 


“Oh,  decent  enough! 

They’re  negroes,  that’s  all. 

With  a  strong  hand  to  run  ~ 
them — and  they  have  it  over 
them  now.  Ferrand’s  a  big 
man.” 

“I’d  like  to  see  them  get 
a  real  chance.  And — I  don’t 
think  so  much  of  Ferrand.” 

“You  bluffed  him  at  St. 

Marc.  You  won’t  bluff  him 
again.  Thayer  —  you’re 
young,  and  you  don’t  know 
what  you’re  up  against. 

You  judge  things  here  by 
what  you’ve  always  known.” 

“I  know  I’ve  got  a  job 
to  do,”  said  Thayer.  “And  that’s  something  I’ve 
only  just  found  out.” 

Thayer  found  this  phase  of  Rodman  interesting 
and  pleasing.  But  he  wasn’t  at  all  deceived.  He  felt 
that  the  man  wanted  to  throw  him  off  his  guard; 
that  all  this  cordiality  had  a  purpose.  And  he  won¬ 
dered  if  his  talk  with  Rodman’s  stepdaughter  that 
evening  would  make  that  purpose  any  clearer. 


HE  did  little  work  that  afternoon;  his  interest 
was  in  the  clock  and  the  horse  that  awaited 
him — one  he  had  bought  from  Vassall.  He  was 
curious  to  know  what  Anne  Warren  had  to  tell  him. 
But  he  was  beginning  to  be  interested  in  her  as  a 
woman  too;  to  see  her  as  an  individual.  He  resented 
her  connection  with  Rodman,  and  he  could  appreciate 
the  difficulty  of  her  position.  He  knew  she  hated 
her  stepfather,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  must 
feel  it  necessary  to  stay  with  her  mother.  It  was 
a  strange  marriage;  Thayer  couldn’t  imagine  what 
had  brought  it  about.  Mrs.  Rodman  feared  her 
husband;  that  was  plain.  The  girl  hated  him,  but 
Thayer  thought  it  was  not  in  her  to  be  afraid  of 
anyone. 

He  was  glad  when  it  was  time  to  set  out.  He  rode 
slowly  through  the  city;  it  was  still  strange  enough 
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Our  Goods  Oversea 


and  far  removed  from  the  day-to-day  problems  of  our  people.  It  is 
an  encouraging  sign,  however,  when  the  protest  comes  from  within 
the  Senate.  During  a  debate  on  Senator  Kenyon’s  Americanization 
bill,  which  has  been  under  a  heavy  fire  of  amendments.  Senator  Kino 
of  Utah  lost  patience.  He  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  building  up  too  much  machinery  for  every 
appropriation  we  make.  It  is  machinery  and  still  more  machinery;  Federal  or¬ 
ganizations  and  still  more  Federal  organizations;  bureaus  and  still  more  bureaus; 
di\  isions  and  still  more  divisions-;  functionaries  am?  still  more  functionaries.  It 
is  not  any  longer  a  government  of  the  States.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  solici¬ 
tude  manifested  by  senators  and  representatives  for  officials  and  officialdom,  for 
functionaries  and  for  a  paternalistic,  autocratic  bureaucracy. 

I  am  getting  tired  and  disgusted  with  the  whole  system  of  Federal  inter¬ 
position  in  the  affairs  of  the  States,  which  leads  to  the  creation  of  an  army  of 
Federal  employees  which  will  fill  Washington  and  take  possession  of  the  States 
and  get  out  the  substance  of  the  people.  If  we  must  appropriate  for  the  States 
to  aid  them  in  performing  the  functions  placed  upon  them,  it  would  be  far  better 
p0  j°  directA  ^'^ian  have  the  funds  filter  through  the  hands  of  a  multitude 
of  Federal  officials.  I  do  not  know  where  the  end  is  going  to  be,  Mr.  President. 

can  only  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people  to  repudiate  the  wild, 
tantastic,  and  un-American  policies  which  we  are  adopting. 

Are  we  napping  into  Prussianism?  Surely  we  are  putting  too 
much  faith  in  big  government  at  telescope  and  correspondence  dis¬ 
tance,  too  little  faith  in  self-determination,  self-government,  and 
self-salvation  in  the  community.  If  we  do  not  stop,  we  shall’ have 
Federal  regulation  of  human  laughter  and  tears ;  a  bad  government 
at  the  top,  and  sheepmen  at  the  bottom. 


THE  temporary  obstacles  now  withering  the  development  of  our 
foreign  trade  are  widely  advertised  by  bankers.  They  are  the 
delays  that  were  put  upon  a  peace  treaty — mostly  by  the  Treaty, 
the  consequent  unsettled  state  of  the  world,  the  complete  upset  of 
foreign  exchange,  the  lack  of  sufficient  education  to  persuade  the 
American  investor  to  take  up  foreign  securities  so  that  there  could 
be  an  extension  of  credit  to  nations  which  are  our  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  effect  of  the  income  tax  which  drives  investors  either 
to  speculation  or  to  the  ultraconservatism  of  tax-free  issues,  and  so 
stifles  all  middle-of-the-road  investing,  and,  finally,  the  difficulties 
that  beset  international  trade  based  on  a  crude  exchange  of  com¬ 
modities.  These  obstacles  will  be  gone  in  time. 

What  obstacles  will  be  left?  Those — perhaps  more  permanent — 
obstacles  founded  upon  our  own  unenlightenment:  Our  failure  to 
stimulate  and  Americanize  our  merchant  marine  by  laws  allowing  it 
to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  failure  to  study  the  for¬ 
eign  markets,  not  to  find  out  what  we  think  they  should  have,  but 
to  find  out  what  they  want.  Our  failure  to  use  salesmen  and 
advertising  that  make  their  approaches  in  the  right  language. 
Our  failure  to  make  credit-giving  an  operation  no  less  smooth  be¬ 
cause  it  is  cautious.  Our  failure  to  guarantee  to  the  producers  of 
the  United  States  the  best  credit  information  obtainable  either  by 
the  Government  or,  better,  by  a  semipublic  clearing  house  having 
a  pool  of  information  like  that  which  gave  Germany  in  oversea  mar¬ 
kets  so  much  power.  Our  failure  to  set  up  a  real  State  Department, 
particularly  one  which  can  understand  the  larger  principles  of  for¬ 
eign  trade  and  foster  its  development. 

Trade  Brands 

TO  be  mentioned  all  by  itself  is  our  wanton  oversight  of  the  advan- 
J-  tage  open  to  us  in  extending  to  foreign  business  the  power  and 
permanence  of  branded  goods.  One  of  the  most  virtuous  develop¬ 
ments  of  American  domestic  commerce  has  been  the  trade  brand. 
To  advertise  it  has  cost  something,  and  this  means  a  little  increase 
of  cost  to  the  consumer.  But  the  consumer  has  paid  and  always 
will  pay  gladly  for  the  stability,  the  quality  guaranty,  the  standard¬ 
ization,  and  the  honesty  which  the  name  and  trade-mark  of  brand 
good>  give  to  him  as  a  service.  Nor  is  the  brand-goods  business 
founded  on  shifting  sands ;  m  return  for  its  stability  of  service  the 
consumei  guarantees  a  continuity  of  demand,  and  so  justifies  invest¬ 
ment  in  business  founded  on  rock.  Only  with  this  American  institu¬ 
tion— brand  goods— properly  protected,  as  it  is  not  now,  against  to¬ 
ll  mgement  abroad  can  we  go  into  foreign  markets  with  the  assurance 
that  the  business  we  get  will  stick  because  it’s  sound.  Don’t  tell  that 
to  those  particular  exporting  middlemen  who  do  not  want  to  hear  it 
1  hey  are  content  with  a  situation  that  makes  the  foreign  markets 
their  own  rather  than  the  producers’.  Tell  it  to  the  manufacturer! 

Absentee  ( Jovernment 

TA  V  ERGEiMRALIZATION  of  Federal  powers  comes  with  and 
vv  at  ter  war.  Collier’s  has  been  pointing  out  the  folly  of  an  over- 
centrahzation  that  makes  our  democracy  undemocratic  and  top-heavy 


Knocking  Out  the  Middle 

ONE  of  the  shrewdest  judges  of  investment  securities  in  the  United 
States,  George  W.  Norris,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board,  remarked  to  Collier’s  the  other  day  that  seldom  has  a  new  year 
begun  to  America  with  prospects  so  uncertain  as  they  are  at  this  time. 

Recognizing  the  excellent  condition  of  such  national  resources  as 
the  crops  of  1919,  Mr.  Norris  laid  his  finger  on  the  confusion  caused 
by  our  prolonged  failure  to  ratify  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  remarked 
that,  in  the  interim,  the  only  securities  which  are  now  in  demand 
represent  both  extremes  of  the  scale.  The  majority  of  people  are 
buying  only  securities  of  the  safest  type,  or  of  the  least  safe. 
Stocks  and  bonds  of  the  middle  class,  those,  for  instance,  that  yield 
slightly  more  than  the  average  return,  but  which  are  only  slightly 
more  speculative  and  have  for  years  been  the  mainstay  of  many  fam¬ 
ilies,  are  not  desired  now.  The  idea  seems  to  be  to  hold  on  to  what 
capital  you  have,  even  though  it  be  necessary  to  accept  a  very  small 
return ;  or  else  to  plunge  without  hesitation  into  the  most  speculative 
type  of  so-called  investments.  If  continued  long,  it  will  be  injurious, 
possibly  fatal,  to  much  of  our  American  industrial  enterprise. 

Mr.  Norris  is  right.  But  we  are  confident  that  the  present  Fed¬ 
eral  income  tax  is  to  blame  also  for  knocking  the  middle  out  of  Ameri¬ 
can  investments.  Under  the  regime  of  that  tax,  investors  want  small 
untaxable  returns  on  holdings  of  absolute  safety  or  else  profits  large 
enough  to  submerge  all  income-tax  considerations. 

The  Trufflers 

A  SOCIETY  with  a  long  name  and  some  agents  with  long  ears 
would  suppress  James  Branch  Cabell’s  fantastical  romance, 
•‘Jurgen.”  Some  weeks  ago  the  publishers  of  a  book  called  “Made¬ 
leine”  were  prosecuted  on  a  like  charge.  “Madeleine”  may  fail  in 
announced  purpose  to  promote  morality  by  unflinching  revelation  of 
a  certain  lady’s  life,  or  it  may  be  unworthy  serious  consideration 
as  a  work  of  art;  the  case  of  “Jurgen”  is  different,  though  to  agents 
bent  on  suppression  it  seems  the  same.  Here  is  a  work  of  brilliant 
fancy,  the  writing  of  a  man  indisputably  a  master  of  prose.  We  have 
yet  to  hear  of  a  person  of  good  taste  who  finds  in  Mr.  Cabell’s  work 
anything  vulgar  or  mean.  But,  as  Mr.  Oliver  Herford  once  re¬ 
marked  with  similar  cases  in  view,  “To  the  pure  all  is  impure.” 

Societies  employing  trufflers  to  harry  the  honest  writer,  sculptor, 
or  painter  with  charges  that,  however  ridiculous,  damage  him  in 
the  estimation  of  a  people  too  hurried  to  follow  a  case  to  the  end 
should  be  made  both  civilly  and  criminally  responsible  through  their 
officers.  Otherwise  our  art  must  for  safety’s  sake  wear  pantalets. 

We  Don't  Believe  It 

CHHE  press  of  New  York  City  quotes  De  Valera,  who  has  the  title 
N  Pi  esident  of  the  Irish  Republic.  He  was  asked  whether  the 
Irish  had  desired  Germany  to  be  victorious;  the  reported  reply  was 
expressed  in  these  words : 

There  can  be  but  one  answer.  As  far  as  England  was  concerned,  the  Irish 
desired  Germany  to  be  victorious. 

If  this  is  not  true,  strong  Irish  voices  should  deny  it. 
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Let’s  Know  Ourselves  and  Play 


He 


A  MINISTER  recently  preached  a  sermon  on  Human  Cruelty. 

deplored  the  existence  of  cruelty  in  man  which  has  existed  from 
the  earliest  days  to  the  latest.  He  quoted  a  well-known  philosopher 
who  pictured  us  as  atoms  of  impure  carbon  and  water  on  this  dot 
which  we  call  earth,  dividing  our  time  between  efforts  to  postpone 
the  moment  of  our  own  dissolution  and  attempts  to  hasten  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  other  atoms. 

The  way  out  is  toward  the  constructive  utilization  of  valuable 
energy  gone  wrong.  As 
much  as  we  all  deplore 
the  energy  used  in  war, 
it  is  the  same  energy  used 
more  constructively  in  the 
building  up  of  industry, 
in  putting  through  valu¬ 
able  legislation,  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  be  baffled  in  pursuit 
of  scientific  research.  In¬ 
stead  of  complaining  to 
the  Lord,  be  thankful  for 
that  which,  if  recognized 
frankly  and  utilized  judi¬ 
ciously,  will  contribute  in 
the  largest  possible  meas¬ 
ure  to  progress.  Our  mod¬ 
ern  psychologists  believe 
that  wars  will  continue 
until  we  have  a  better  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  expression  of 
our  energies.  Eliminate 
international  strife?  Sup¬ 
pose  you  can,  and  sup¬ 
pose  you  do.  You  do  not 
thereby  eliminate  civil 
strife. 

The  balance,  which  is 
to  prevent  war  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  alcoholism  and 
other  excesses,  is  to  be 
maintained  by  just  one 
thing  — play.  Find  ade¬ 
quate  expression  in  every¬ 
day  'adult  life  for  that 
play  instinct  which  we 
did  not  repress  when  we 
were  children  and  which 
has  always  found  ade¬ 
quate  outlet  in  primitive 
peoples.  Play  and  not 
peace  treaties  will  cure 
that  dangerous  dammed- 
upness  of  the  natural  de¬ 
sire  for  human  expression. 

Of  course  that  dammed- 
upness  came  to  us  with 
our  cities  and  our  indus¬ 
trialism.  Let’s  not  forget 
that  play  is  not  leisure, 
loafing,  nor  even  enter¬ 
tainment.  Play  is  not 

something  c  o  n  s  u  m  e  d  by  , .  ,  -  „  i-? 

the  human  being;  it  must  be  created  by  him— an  outlet  of  se  f- 
expression.  That’s  play.  Nothing  less. 

Frost  Out  Yet  in  Your  Section? 

T  AST  year’s  records  will  soon  be  marks  for  this  year’s  achievements 
Ll  to  shoot  at.  For  instance,  back  in  1919  a  little  group  of  nine 
or  ten  serious  farmers,  who  work  for  a  wire  company  at  Erie,  La., 
got  together  under  Mr.  E.  J.  Cleary  as  chief  sod  buster,  rented  six 
acres  of  land  near  town,  worked  a  total  of  1,316  hours,  spent  exac  y 
$15.86  per  capita,  and  raised  4,740  pounds  of  tomatoes,  ll,3o8  pounds 
of  potatoes,  1,877  pounds  of  beans,  and  528  dozen  ears  of  corn. 

You  doubt?  Miss  F.  M.  Wehner,  care  of  the  telephone  company, 

Erie,  Pa.,  was  official  statistician.  If  you  and  your  friends  are  going 
to  dent  that  record,  you  must  start  planning  now.  Sun,  ram,  dew, 
breeze,  and  soil— gifts  to  you !  Mother  Earth  offers  you  her  blessed 
cycle  of  labor,  health,  hunger,  and  food— even  in  a  back  yard! 
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Seek  Not  and  You  Shall  Find 

ENRY,  who  keeps  the  furnace  going  in  the  winter  and  the 
_ lawn  closely  cropped  in  the  summer,  has  had  a  rather  un¬ 
fortunate  life,  what  with  an  oversupply  of  confidence  in  human 
nature  and  one  thing  and  another.  We  started  to  probe  for  the 
secret  of  his  inveterate  cheerfulness  the  other  day  with  a  query  as 
to  his  philosophy. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  Henry  had  no  phi¬ 
losophy.  “I  don’t  know,”  he  answered  our  question.  “I  never 

stopped  to  think  about  it. 
Do  you  want  that  rug 
taken  cut?” 

Henry  was  right. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  time 
self-analysis  is  an  acid 
that  destroys  our  pleas¬ 
ures  and  makes  our  sor¬ 
rows  fertile. 


Can  Borah  drive  them  out  faster  than 
Bryan  can  drive  them  in? 


Mexicoaxing 

He  has  rubbed  thy  fur  with 
his  own  hand 

The  way  he  thought  it 
grew, 

But  every  time  he  rubbed  it 
right 

You’ve  turned  the  wrong 
end  to. 

Our  Cozy  Review 

TAKEY  SPITZBERG, 

U  formerly  Soviet  Min¬ 
ister  of  Justice,  who 
registers  from  Petrograd, 
Russia,  has  granted  six 
hundred  divorces  in  one 
week.  These  are  not  the 
particular  Bolshevik  divi¬ 
sions  that  Denikine  has 
been  fighting. 

The  Newberry  cam¬ 
paign  fund  to  beat  Henry 
Ford  is  said  to  have  been 
too  large,  owing  to  the 
High  Cost  of  Intelligence. 

Word  has  been  received 
that  the  Kaiser  is  not  plan¬ 
ning  to  visit  any  English 
and  French  watering  places 
this  summer. 

Mrs.  Forsythe,  a 
Brooklyn  school-teacher, 
is  going  to  run  for  Con¬ 
gress  on  a  platform  de¬ 
claring  for  a  Federal  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  of 
which  she  is  willing  to  be 
the  Cabinet  officer.  Well, 
it  would  be  nice  to  have 
a  member  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net  come  to  meetings  with 
a  rod. 

Josephus  Daniels,  Editor  of  the  Navy,  testifies: 

Congress  gave  permission  to  our  brave  lads  overseas  To  accept  the  foreign 
medals.  Then  the  White  House  gave  its  wheeze  To  the  Allies.  Congress^ 
Nonsense!  Don’t  give  our  boys  those  trims.  King  George,  however,  beat  th 
throw  and  pinned  one  on  to  Sims. 

Some  of  these  well-drilling  companies  are  issuing  more  stock. 
This  is  pouring  water  on  troubled  oils. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  a  new  reader,  who  is  curious,  we  answer 
that  Thrift  is  not,  as  he  supposes,  a  candidate  for  office. 

The  German  Unemployment  Fund  for  this  year  will  be  8-  0,000.000 
marks,  or  about  the  total  of  the  annual  budget  of  the  German  army 
in  the  last  year  before  the  war.  The  office  boy  says  that  by  and  by 
it  will  come  out  that  this  war  was  one  of  the  worst  investments 
Germany  ever  made. 

Austen  Chamberlain  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  America  had  added 
to  the  world’s  troubles  by  going  dry.  It  is  denied  that  America’s  answer  wil. 
be :  “I  don’t  care  if  I  do.” 


MONKEYING  WITH  THE 
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BUZZ  SAW 


By  MEADE  MINNIGERODE 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  K  M  CROSBY 


them  that  they  help  him 
make  out  the  bills — in  return 
for  which  he  would  guaran¬ 
tee  them  a  bang-up  supper 
on  the  house  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  place  generally. 
With  that  propensity  of  the 
undergraduate  for  doing  chores 
when  they  are  presented  to 
him  under  the  guise  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  they  agreed  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  and  the  Hogans  became 
an  established  feature  of  col¬ 
lege  social  life — to  say  nothing 
of  the  Hogan  suppers  around 
which  succulent  rumors  clus¬ 
tered.  It  is  not  true,  however, 
that  they  always  had  roast 
pig,  although  clear  soup  with 
a  spoonful  of  port  in  it  seems 
fairly  well  vouched  for.  The 
chief  qualifications  were  a  legi¬ 
ble  handwriting  and  an  abil¬ 
ity  to  sing,  with  the  emphasis 
very  much  on  the  latter. 

Why  they  were  called  Hogans 
no  one  ever  knew.  They  were  not  named  after  Jack 
Hogan,  the  football  captain  in  Sid  Corliss’s  year.  So 
much  is  certain.  There  was  a  legend  that  Sid  Corliss’s 
family  had  a  butler  called  Hogan  who  used  to  sing 
“Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep”  in  the  pantry 
.over  his  silver,  and  that  the  organization  was 
named  after  him,  but  this  is  not  authenticated.  In 
Angel’s  year  the  Hogans  were  very  active.  “Curly” 
Corliss,  the  football  captain — Sid’s  younger  brother 
■ — was  one.  He  acted  as  “Pop  Hogan”  and  kept  the 
ledger.  Ham  Leonard  was  “Brute  Hogan,”  and 
Angel  Benson  “Kid  Hogan.”  It  was  the  Brute’s 
privilege  at  any  time  to  suppress  the  Kid  when  the 
latter  showed  signs  of  becoming  too  obstreperous! 

Oh,  they  had  a  lot  of  fun  over  it  and  got  through 
the  bills  in  record  time.  When  .the  last  bill  was 
written,  stamped,  and  sealed  they  always  sang 

Oh,  listen  to  the  band — pururum-purn-YxiM. — 

Oh,  don’t  you  think  it  grand — pururum-pu m-P UM — • 

while  Curly  roared  a  deep  boom-ity-boom — ity-boom 
accompaniment.  Then  they  played  the  Hogan  game 
until  supper  time,  which  consisted  in  flicking  empty 
boxes  of  cigarettes  up  the  table  at  a  crack — cash 
prize  to  winner,  twenty-five  cents! 

AFTER  supper  the  serious  business  of  singing 
_  would  begin,  in  the  big  back  room  usually,  in 
front  of  a  roaring  fire,  and  something  “to  lubri¬ 
cate  the  pipes”  always  available.  Each  one  sat  in  his 
own  accustomed  place — Angel  always  with  his  feet 
up  on  the  rungs  of  his  chair,  the  chair  itself  tilted 
back  against  the  wall,  and  his  eyes  shut.  Once  in 
a  while  he  would  half  open  one  eye  to  watch  the 
development  of  a  swipe  and  cut  it  off  in  time  with 
the  others — but  mostly  he  sang  with  his  eyes 
shut. 

Curly  Corliss  usually  sat  next  to  him,  leaning  for¬ 
ward  over  the  table  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
listening  for  the  air  while  he  played  rover  with  the 
first  base  part  an  octave  up.  In  between  songs  he 
and  Angel  would  have  long  discussions  as  to  which 
was  the  bigger  man  in  college — -Angel,  because  he 
roomed  with  the  football  captain,  or  Curly,  because 
he  roomed  with  the  president  of  the  Glee  Club!  Ham 
Leonard’s  place  was  at  the  end,  with  his  chair  well 
back— “just  far  enough  so’s  I  can  reach  my  beer” 
— and  one  foot  up  on  the  tahle.  He  always  sang 
with  his  hat  on,  and  kept  pullinp:  it  down  over  his 
nose,  farther  and  farther  as  the  evening  progressed. 
He  also  invariably  sang  “I  arise  from  dreams  of 
thee”  at  least  once  during  the  session,  with  a  hum¬ 
ming  accompaniment  from  the  others,  in  a  deep  and 
unusually  rich  bass  voice. 

Sparrow  Scott  was  the  only  really  talkative  one. 
“Come  on,  Sparrow!”  Ham  would  be  always  ad¬ 
monishing  him.  “A  little  deep  breathing  and  less 
hot  air!” 


Sparrow  was  the  one  who  always  thought  of  the 
next  song,  sometimes  before  he  had  finished  the  last 
one;  on  which  occasions  he  would  sort  of  bounce 
out  of  his  chair,  before  the  final  swipe  was  well  out 
of  their  lungs  almost,  and  say: 

“Oh,  I  know — Mavourneen!” — or  “A  youth  one 
day  .  .  .”  or  whatever  it  was.  And  whatever  his 
singing  idiosyncrasies  might  be,  you  could  not  do 
without  Sparrow.  He  knew  all  the  parts  to  all  the 
songs  that  had  ever  been  sung  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  he  was  always  finding  new  ones. 

It  was  Sparrow  who  discovered  “Katie,,  dear.  I’ve 
just  received  your  pretty  post  card  .  .  .”  and  “While 
strolling  down  the  street  the  other  evening  I  met  my 
honey,  yaliyalaeehoo  .  .  .”  and  wrote  the  words  to  the 
famous  Arctic  song,  “.  .  .  Mid  ice  and  snow  the  north 
winds  blow,  Aurora  Borealis!” — Roaring  Alice  so 
called.  And  it  was  thanks  to  Sparrow  that  they  had 
been  able  to  sit  in  that  room — minus  Curly,  of  course 
— on  the  night  before  the  Harvard  game  and  sing  for 
six  solid  hours  without  repeating  themselves  once 
except  by  request. 

THAT  had  been  a  memorable  evening.  They  were 
all  in  their  dress  suits,  having  come  down  after 
the  joint  Glee  Club  concert  with  Harvard  over  in 
Wooisey,  and  a  lot  of  Harvard  men  drifted  in  during 
the  evening,  attracted  by  the  racket,  until  finally  you 
could  not  move  around  the  place.  The  sensation  of 
the  evening  was  probably  Sparrow’s  rendition  of  “If  I 
Catch  Antonio  Spigonio,  the  Toreador  .  .  .”  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  table  doing  a  Castilian  dance,  while  the 
rest  of  the  Hogans  provided  what  Sparrow  called 
a  Spanish  chorus:  “Umm-click-click  —  umm-click- 
click  .  .  .” 

People  were  hanging  on  to  the  cornices,  and  they 
finally  had  to  give  up  trying  to  serve  drinks  any 
more  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  out  of  the 
bar  with  them.  So  much  for  the  dissipations  o’f 
college  life!  There  were  tumult  and  rioting  aplenty 
around  town  that  night,  but  at  Mory’s  after  eleven 
o’clock  you  could  not  get  your  nose  inside  the  build¬ 
ing  on  account  of  the  crowd  which  was  listening  to 
Angel  Benson  singing  “Toyland.”  A  remai’k  he  heard 
at  random  in  the  mob  that  night  pleased  Angel  more 
than  anything  that  had  ever  been  said  to  him.  “By 
gosh,  I  wish  those  birds  would  come  up  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  some  night!”  he  heard  one  Harvard  man  tell 
another. 

And,  oh,  yes,  of  course,  no  mention  has  been  made 
of  Champ !  Champ  always  came  to  Hogan  meetings 
and  had  his  supper  in  front  of  the  fire.  Champ  was 
Angel  Benson’s  dog,  but  he  was  also  the  mascot  of 
the  football  team,  and  as  such  he  had  attached  him¬ 
self  particularly  to  Curly.  They  all  roomed  to¬ 
gether,  anyhow.  Way  back  in  sophomore  year  Champ 
had  disapproved  of  his  master’s  activities  on  the 
Glee  Club  and  had  abandoned  him  to  his  fate- -but 
these  Hogan  parties  were  pretty  good  fun.  There 
was  a  comfortable  fire,  and  an  excellent  supper — 
when  they  did  not  come  plaguing  after  him  to  make 
him  drink  beer— and  this  quiet,  soft  singing  was  all 
right.  Not  at  all  like  the  terrible  racket  Angel  made 
at  Glee  Club  rehearsals  or  in  the  game  room  up  in 
Deke. 

Champ  avoided  those  like  the  mange,  but  this 
Mory’s  stuff  was  really  very  pleasant.  Soothing, 
sort  of,  after  a  big  supper.  Champ  knew7  a  good 
song  when  he  heard  it  too.  He  got  up  and  growled 
at  Sparrow  the  night  he  went  off  the  key  in  “Annie 
Laurie.”  Well,  he  most  certainly  did!  Ask  any  of 
them — they  all  heard  him. 

“That  pup’s  getting  to  be  too  darn  intelligent,” 
said  Curly  after  they  got  through  laughing.  “I  told 
him  to  beat  it  up  the  flue  this  morning — he  was  in 
my  way— and  he  thought  I  said  eat  up  my  shoe!” 

They  were  all  sitting  around  the  senior  table  in 
the.  front  room  one  night  after  supper,  idly  watching 
the  fire.  For  once  they  were  not  singing,  and  Curly 
was  carving  his  initials  on  the  table  with  great  care, 
wrhich  was  a  sure  sign  that  he  was  bored.  They  had 
already  carved  their  initials  all  over  it  dozens  of 
times,  and  Champ’s  name  too — and,  of  course,  their 
names  appeared  on  the  ( Continued  on  page  26) 


A  Lady  Demonstrates  the  Fact  That  in  Making  a  Speech 
It  Pays  to  Make  Sure  of  Your  Audience  First 
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THIS  was  all  long-  before  prohibition,  of  course, 
in  the  days  when  the  college  used  to  sit  around 
down  at  Mory’s  and  drink  beer  without  think¬ 
ing  anything  of  it — drink  beer  and  eat  golden 
buck  and  sing.  It  was  the  golden  age  of  song,  with 
“Angel”  Benson  and  “Sparrow”  Scott,  and  “Ham” 
Leonard  and  four  or  five  others,  when  to  meet  casu¬ 
ally  in  the  evening  on  the  Campus  was  to  cluster 
around  the  first  convenient  lamp-post  and  say:  “Well, 
what’ll  we  sing?” 

Going  through  the  ceremony  of  a  song,  Ham  used 
to  call  it,  and  his  facial  expression  became  sourer 
and  sourer  as  the  songs  got  better.  Sparrow  was  al¬ 
ways  full  of  experiments  and  strange  hunches  for 
“swipes.” 

“Now,  listen  here,  get  this  now,”  he  would  insist. 
“You  keep  the  same  note,  hang  on  to  it,  see;  Ham 
goes  up  half  a  tone,  and  Angel  pulls  off  a  diminished 
seventh — it  makes  a  bird  of  a  swipe,  much  better 
than  the  regular  June  swipe  .  .  .” 

Angel  never  said  anything  much  except: 

“For  the  love  of  Mike,  Ham,  where’ve  you  got 
that  pitched?  Think  I’m  a  steeple  jack?  Get  down 
in  the  cellar  where  yon  be^png  .  .  .” 

4nd,  of  course,  they  had  to  humor  him,  for  Angel 
was  the  only  tenor  in  college  who  could  sing  “Toy- 
land”  up  where  it  really  belonged,  and  do  it  twice 
running,  once,  very  soft,  in  falsetto,  and  then  good 
and  loud,  ringing  out  the  “Once  you  pass  its  por¬ 
tals,  you  ,  .  .”  line  so  they  could  hear  him  all  the 
way  from  Vanderbilt  Court,  over  to  the  Oval,  across 
the  silent  Campus. 

WHEN  they  were  not  strolling  around  arm  in 
arm  on  the  Campus,  or  sitting  on  the  steps  of 
Dwight  Hall  humming  something  or  other,  they 
could  usually  be  found  in  the  senior  room  at  Mory’s 
-oh,  just  “tearing  off  a  couple  of  songs!”  They  were 
all  “Hogans”  and  more  or  less  ran  the  place.  The 
three  upper  classes  who  patronized  the  establish¬ 
ment — freshmen  were  not  permitted  inside  the  doors 
except  by  invitation — were  allowed  to  run  up  ac¬ 
counts  for  which  once  a  month  the  proprietor  sent 
out  bills. 

One  day  hack  in  Sid  Corliss’s  time  he  had  gathered 
a  hav'1-'-!!  of  seniors  around  him  and  suggested  to 


“Young  men.”  Miss  Spink 
boomed,  “what  have  you 
come  to  college  for?”  “Beer!” 
was  the  unexpected  reply 
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Waltham  Scientific  “Jeweled  Main  Wheel 


The  Riverside 

The  most  dependable  moderate 
price  watch  in  the  world 

$75  and  up 


EVERY  mechanically  moving  unit  of  any 
machine  must  have  a  bearing,  and  the 
freedom  of  that  movement  depends  upon 
the  scientific  development  of  that  beating. 

This  is  true  of  an  oxcart,  the  Liberty  Motor, 
or  a  watch. 

The  Waltham  Watch  Bearings  are  the  most 
scientifically  developed  bearings  in  the  realm  o 
mechanics. 

The  time-keeping  performance  of  a  good  watch  starts 
at  its  power  plant,  the  mainspring.  And  it  is  an 
axiom  of  mechanics  that  the  greatest  friction  is  at  the 
point  where  the  power  is  the  greatest. 

That  watch  is  the  best  watch  where  the  resisting  factor 
of  friction  is  the  least  prevalent. 

Look  at  the  two  illustrations  in  this  advertisement. 
Here  are  portrayed  sectional  views  of  the  Waltham 
scientific  jeweled  main  wheel  bearings  and  also  of  the 
unjeweled  bearing  method. 

You  will  note  that  in  the  unjeweled  bearing  the  shaft 


or  barrel  arbor  is  running  in  a  hole  drilled  through 
the  barrel  container.  This  supplies  only  a  bearing  o 
brass  for  the  rotation  of  the  steel  arbor,  causing  a 
greater  resistance  to  the  power  of  the  mainspring,  vari- 
able  time-keeping,  and  eventually  becomes  charged 
with  gritty  particles  that  destroy  the  highly  polished 
surface  of  the  shaft  or  barrel  arbor. 

Whereas  in  the  Waltham  scientifically  jeweled  main 
wheel  bearings  we  see  developed  a  bearing  composed 
of  two  highly  polished  sapphire  jewels  which  are  so 
set  in  the  barrel  that  the  superbly  finished  steel  arbor 
rotates  in  them,  distributing  the  power  of  the  main¬ 
spring  to  the  train  with  an  irreducible  minimum  ot 
friction. 

This  is  not  all.  Every  Waltham  mainspring  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  specially  hardened  and  ground  steel  barre 
which  protects  the  “  works  ”  if  the  mainspring  should 
break.  This  exclusive  Waltham  feature  also  provides 
more  room  for  a  longer  mainspring,  consequently  the 
motive  power  is  better  distributed  and  a  more  even 
time-keeping  performance  is  assured. 

It  is  these  little  things,  yet  vitally  important,  hidden  in  the 
“  works  ”  of  the  watch  that  provide  unanswerable  argu¬ 
ment  why  your  watch  selection  should  be  a  Waltham. 


This  story  is  continued  in  a  beautiful  booklet  in  which  you  will  find  a  liberal  watch  education. 
Sent  free  upon  request.  Waltham  Watch  Company.  Waltham,  Mass. 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER  TIME 
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Columbia 

^Batteries 


A  solid  unit  —  no  joints  —  no  connections  to  keep 
tightened  —  no  metal  parts  to  protect  from  rust  or  to 
keep  in  running  order — just  the  two  binding  posts  you 
see  in  the  picture. 

This  Columbia  Hot  Shot  Dry  Battery  for  Starting 
Ignition  has  been  tested  by  the  Ford  owning  public, 
and  has  made  good.  It’s  backed  with  the  OK  of  the 
most  severe  testing  laboratory  in  the  world — the  open 
market. 


Tell  the  man  Columbia  Hot  Shot  No.  1461  for  Start¬ 
ing  Ignition  on  your  Ford,  and  see  that  he  gives  you 
that.  ...  At  electrical,  hardware,  auto,  and  general 
stores  —  garages  —  hardware,  auto,  and  electrical 
departments. 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY 

Inc.orpora  ted 

Cleveland,  Ohio  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 


First 
Out  of 

tK© 

JL/ixie  ! 


yMoi'e  JPowex'  to 
hou-  Little  Ford! 


“  One  good  turn  deserves  another  ” — but  it’s 
easier  if  you  start  the  good  old  Ford  on 
Columbia  Hot  Shot  Ignition  Current. 

A  Single  Dry  Battery 
—  4  Cellpower 


It’s  the  job  of  a  moment  to  put  this  handy  bucket  ol 
jazz  under  the  seat  and  ready  to  work.  You  just 
connect  one  binding  post  to  the  frame,  and  the  other 
to  the  induction  coil. 


hobgoblins  of  the  tbail 

Justice  for  the  Gentle  Black  Bear,  the  Timid  Wildcat,  and  Other  Varmints 


SEVERAL  millions  of  young  Americans  have 
recently  spent  some  time  in  the  open,  and  since 
returning  to  former  pursuits  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  turn  to  the  outdoors  for  recrea- 
ion  'The  woods  are  full  of  them,  the  rivers  lined 
nth  former  devotees  of  the  pool  cue  who  have 
ihelved  it  in  favor  of  the  bamboo  rod,  the  rifle,  and 
he  shotgun.  And  this  is  not  a  passing  whim  of  the 
ew  but  a  general  movement  of  the  many.  1  he  Utte 
rroups  that  were  wont  to  gather  in  each  community 
some  years  past  and  talk  of  nights  spent  round  the 
ramp  fire,  or  days  on  the  marshes,  now  find  then 
ranks  swelled  by  a  multitude  of  new  faces,  lias  is 
i  sound,  healthy  movement.  Many  of  those  who  are 
Joining  It  have  had  little  previous  experience  beyond 
the  end  of  the  pavement,  and  do  not  know  a  sage  hen 
from  a  meadow  lark,  but  they  are  anxious  to  learn. 

It  is  essential,  not  only  for  their  own  satisfaction  and 
thorough  enjoyment,  but  for  the  sane  preservation 
of  our  outdoor  treasures,  that  the  newcomers  w  .o 
are  swarming  over  the  hills  and  fields  should  learn 
the  ways  of  the  open  and  the  characteristics  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  birds  as  they  really  are,  shorn  of  malicious 
legend  and  bugaboo. 

The  majority  of  Americans  no  longer  believe  tha 
the  will-o’-the-wisp  is  the  light  of  a  departed  soul, 
hut  know  it  for  the  phosphorescent  glow  in  rotten 
logs.  Nevertheless  they  cling  to  a  mass  of  super¬ 
stitions  equally  absurd,  originated  in  the  misty  past 
and  dealing  mainly  with  imaginary  terrors  that  lurk 
just  outside  the  city  limits;  strips  of  woodland  seem 
fraught  with  mysterious  perils,  and  the  birds  and 
beasts  that  dwell  there  are  endowed  with  a  legendary 
ferocity  that  they  do  not  possess.  This  persistent 
misunderstanding  is  so  universal  that  one  may  pick 
almost  any  one  thing  that  is  of  common  occurrence 
out  of  doors  and  find  that  the  popular  conception  of 
the  matter  is  the  opposite  of  fact.  Some  of  these 
perversions  are  harmless,  the  rest  very  much  the 
reverse.  A  good  example  of  the  harmless  type  is 
the  well-known  couplet  of  the  spruce-bow  bed  and 
the  fresh  venison  steak  always  linked  together 
So  often  have  their  merits  been  sounded  that  the 
public  at  large  has  come  to  believe  with  child¬ 
like  faith  that  no  downy  mattress  of  civilization 
can  compare  with  the  luxurious  comforts  of  the 
spruce-bow  pallet,  and  that  the  most  tempting 
viands  of  the  housewife  are  vastly  inferior  to 
the  cutlets  sliced  from  a  sprightly  buck  deer  slain 
but  an  hour  past.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
spruce  bows,  if  carefully  arranged,  are  preferable 
to  hard  ground,  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  aie 
inferior  to  a  corn -husk  tick.  Venison  is  palatable 
food  when  properly  aged,  but  the  best  of  it  is 
tough  and  rubbery  when  freshly  killed.  The  open 
season  in  nearly  all  States  is  during  the  run¬ 
ning  time  of  deer,  and  the  necks  of  the  bucks  are 
swelled  to  twice  their  natural  size;  the  strong  flavor 
of  the  season  pervades  the  meat,  and  on  the  whole  it 
is  not  such  a  dainty  morsel  as  is  commonly  supposed 

The  Ladylike  Scream  of  the  Panther' 

BUT  there  is  no  harm  in  the  enthusiasm  that 
leads  the  sportsmen  to  sing  the  praises  of  strong, 
tough  meat  and  revel  in  the  delight  of'  a  lumpy 
bed,  either  of  which  would  be  justifiable  ground  for 
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divorce  if  forced  on  him  at  home.  That  is  the 
proper  spirit,  and  those  who  have  it  will  progress 
from  this  initial  stage  to  the  next,  where  outdoor 
bed  and  board  are  excused  instead  of  praised,  and 
eventually  come  to  be  numbered  among  those  who 
understand  and  love  the  streams  and  trails  in  spite 
of  all  such  discomforts. 

The  mass  of  misconceptions,  however,  „ends  over 
whelmingly  toward  the  shady  side,  and  many  o -  the 
new  outdoor  enthusiasts  are  apt  to  take  the) field 
with  their  minds  poisoned  against  birds  and  beasts 
round  which  rumor  has  heaped  fake  but  damning 

accusations.  ... 

A  man  associates  a  subject  with  the  one  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  of  it  that  has  most  impressed  him  By 
natural  inference,  then,  it  is  safe  to  assume  -a  ~ 
impressions  which  leap  to  his  mind  at  the  mention 
of  almost  any  animal  are  false  ones,  gained  through 
the  fables  that  for  centuries  have  played  up  some 
untruth  concerning  it. 

Take,  for  example,  the  black  bear— and  95  per  cent 


It  is  a  positive  fact  that  a  black  bear  cannot 
be  induced  to  fight  with  men 


of  those  who  hear  it  named  think  instantly  of  night 
attacks  in  the  gloomy  aisles  of  the  forest ;  they  asso¬ 
ciate  any  hawk  with  the  slaughter  of  innocent  hens 
and  go  no  further;  mention  a  panther,  and  the  first 
thing  that  occurs  to  them  is  hk  awful  cry,  so  like 
the  wailing  scream  of  a  woman  in  pain;  any  retei- 
ence  to  a  catamount  recalls  hazy  visions  of  a  catlike 
beast  of  exceeding  ferocity  that  haunts  the  dim  trails 
in  wait  for  the  unwary  traveler.  The  foregoing  ex¬ 
amples  are  almost  universally  believed  in.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  men  were  asked  concerning  their  impressions 
of  the  black  bear,  hawk,  panther,  and  catamount, 
and  their  answers  were  either  as  given  above  or  so 
closely  allied  as  to  be  substantially  the  same.  The 
men  were  chosen  from  among  the  ranks  of  those  who 
go  afield  with  rod  and  gun,  and  so  should  have  been 
better  informed  on  those  subjects  than  the  average 
man,  yet  their  premises  were  wholly  incorrect.  Fi_- 
teen  men  were  asked  what  they  knew  of  the  skunk— 
and  the  first  statement  of  each  of  the  fifteen  need 
not  be  detailed.  Thirteen  added  something  of  mid¬ 
night  raiding  of  the  hen  roost  as  their  next  strong¬ 
est  impression.  The  remaining  two  rested  upon  the 
strength  of  their  original  assertion  and  steadfastly 
declined  to  make  any  qualifying  additions. 

Monsters  of  the  Night 

ASK  almost  any  child  why  he  is  afraid  of  the  dark, 
and  the  answer  will  have  to  do  with  bears. 
Those  who  grow  to  maturity  without  having 
been  terrified  into  silence  at  teething  time  by  the 
threat  of  bears  have  at  least  heard  of  the  dread 
slayers  from  those  whose  parents  had  less  mtelii- 

g  Every  aspiring  Ananias  who  goes  into  the  hills 
on  his  first  hunt  feels  in  duty  bound  to  spread  the 
fierce  details  of  a  bear  attack  when  he  returns.  No 
first  hunt  is  a  real  hunt  without  a  desperate  en¬ 
counter  with  a  bear,  any  more  than  a  fishing  trip 
is  complete  without  the  big  one  that  got  away  ;  but 
while  men  have  learned  to  smile  over  the  tale  of 
the  finny  monster  that  bites  the  rod  in  twain  and 
wrecks  the  boat,  they  are  still  prone  to  lend  a 
credulous  ear  to  the  yarn  of  the  marauding  bear. 

If  these  alleged  bear  slayers  realized  that  then- 
ravings  instantly  labeled  them  as  liars  in  the 
minds  of  every  real  outdoor  man  within  earshot, 
it  is  possible  that  they  might  stage  a  battle  with 
a  jacksnipe  or  a  pack  rat  and  give  overworked 
Bruin  a  rest.  The  black  bear  is  a  fine  game  ani¬ 
mal-  he  is  in  danger  of  being  exterminated  within 
the  ’limits  of  the  United  States,  and  that  very 
shortly,  unless  he  is  accorded  the  same  decent 
treatment  that  men  show  toward  other  game. 
The  man  that  would  scorn  to  kill  a  doe  in  the 
spring  or  to  slaughter  a  month-old  fawn  will  shoot 
down  mother  bears  in  midsummer  when  their  pelts 
are  shedders  and  of  no  value,  and  he  kills  cut.  beais 
on  sight,  sincere  in  the  conviction  that  he  is  adding 
the  hills  of  a  dangerous  beast  and  making  the  wul 
i  litS  safer  place  in  which  to  live.  But  in  sp.  . 
of  the  mass  of  fake  testimony  to  the  contrary,  ~ 
a  nositive  fact  that  a  black  bear  cannot  be  mducea 
to  fight  with  men,  and  there  is  not  one  authenticated 
case  of  his  ever  attacking  man  Be  is  as  inena  y 
771  pet  “in,  and  a  man  hat  at  little  chance  to  p.cl 


a  fight  with  him  as  he  has  to  become  embroiled*  in 
a  life-and-death  struggle  with  a  woodpecker.  This 
is  also  true  of  the  brown  bear,  for  the  terrible  Cin¬ 
namon  is  nothing  more  than  a  color  phase  of  the 
black  bear,  and  in  real  life  he  is  as  dangerous  as  a 
woodchuck. 

Those  assertions  apply  only  to  blacks  and  browns, 
for  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  grizzlies  have  been 
known  to  attack  men,  even  without  provocation,  but 
these  instances  are  so  rare  as  to  be  practically  non¬ 
existent,  and  the  grizzly  is  now  so  nearly  extinct 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States  that  not  one 
out  of  ten  thousand  present-day  hunters  will  even 
see  his  tracks. 

The  death-rate  statistics  sometimes  reveal  curious 
facts.  There  are  more  murders  in  a  city  of  425,000 
in  six  months  than  there  are  wild-animal  attacks 
on  man  over  the  whole  United  States  in  five  years. 
More  fatalities  result  from  mistaking  men  for  deer 
in  every  open  season  than  all  those  occurring  through 
the  offices  of  wild  beasts  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  The  novice  who  expects  to  spend  twenty  days 
of  the  coming  year  in  hunting,  and  who  feels  in¬ 
spired  to  bathe  an  equal  number  of  times  during  the 
same  period,  will,  upon  looking  the  matter  up,  be 
appalled  at  the  risks  he  is  running,  for  it  is  a  ten- 
to-one  shot  that  he  will  let  his  foot  slip  and  brain 
himself  on  the  tile  floor  or  the  treacherous  tub  before 
ever  he  is  attacked  by  any  ferocious  wild  beast.  If 
he  must  play  safe,  he  will  forswear  cleanliness  and 
take  to  the  hills,  and  once  there  he  will  live  up  to 
his  new  knowledge  and  .refrain  from  shooting  bears 
except  when  their  fur  is  prime. 

There  are  many  other  beasts  whose  dangerous 
qualities  have  been  widely  heralded,  and  it  is  true 
the'  une  of  them  deserve  killing  for  the  great 


damage  they  inflict  among  the  ranks  of  more  valu¬ 
able  game.  The  whole-souled  consistency  with  which 
men  prefer  fable  to  fact  with  regard  to  the  animal 
world  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  activities  of  the 
stork  are  scarcely  less  well  known .  than  the  man¬ 
killing  proclivities  of  the  wildcat  and  the  terrible 
Lucy  V.  That  ladylike  appellation  is  merely  another 
name  for  the  Canada  lynx,  and  sometimes  applied 
to  the  wildcat,  or  bobcat,  as  the  animal  is  popularly 
known,  and  it  is  flying  in  the  face  of  the  established 
beliefs  of  centuries  to  assert  that  Lucy  will  not 
attack  a  man;  nevertheless  it  is  so! 

Eyes  so  Bright  They  Shine  at  Night 

THE  bobcat  and  lynx  have  neither  the  spread  of 
mouth  nor  the  strength  of  jaw  to  lend  them  the 
efficiency  as  killers  that  is  the  portion  of  any  ani¬ 
mal  of  the  wolf  type.  The  coyote  is  not  considered 
dangerous,  and  he  is  not,  but  he  is  far  better  equipped 
as  a  killer  than  is  the  bobcat,  and  his  courage  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  American  cat,  not  even 
excepting  the  cougar;  this  notwithstanding  the  fact 
he  is  is  known  as  the  cowardly  coyote. 

The  fare  of  lynx  and  bobcat  consists  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  of  rabbits,  birds,  and  other  small  game. 
They  may  kill  fawns  and  yearling  deer,  but  nothing 
larger.  These  predatory  habits  make  the  cat  tribe 
fair  prey  for  the  hunters  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
and  each  one  that  is  killed  will  mean  the  saving  of 
hundreds  of  hares  and  grouse.  So  the  new  Nimrods 
will  find  it  profitable  to  shoot  cats  on  sight,  but 
highly  inadvisable  to  engage  in  hand-to-hand  con¬ 
flicts  with  Lucy  V.  for  the  following  reasons : 

Prior  to  July  1,  1919,  it  was  customary  for  hunt¬ 
ing  parties  to  come  out  of  the  hills  and  report  a 
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desperate  encounter  with  a  bob¬ 
cat,  thus  accounting  for  the 
tattered  and  worse-for-wear  ap¬ 
pearance  of  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  But  now,  with  Uncle 
Sam’s  revenue  men  taking  an 
interest  in  the  game  laws  for 
the  first  time  and  putting  on  a 
determined  still  hunt  for  Lucy, 
it  is  evident  that  bobcat  fighting 
will  become  even  more  hazard¬ 
ous  than  in  the  past. 

What  makes  the  wildcat  wild? 
That  question  has  been  pro¬ 
pounded  thousands  of  times — 
the  scientist  would  rather  know 
what  makes  the  domestic  cat 
tame.  From  the  mass  of  popu¬ 
lar  testimony  there  is  only  one 
possible  inference — that  his  wild¬ 
ness  comes  from  the  wild  light 
in  his  eyes.  The  average  citi¬ 
zen  believes  that  forest  nights 
are  but  gloomy  screens  illumi¬ 
nated  by  a  panoramic  proces¬ 
sion  of  glowing  eyes.  Ananias, 
fresh  from  a  turmoil  with  Lucy 
V.  and  with  his  nerves  still 
spooky  from  the  last  midnight 
alarum  occasioned  by  hostile 
bears,  adds  a  touch  of  reality  to 
his  latest  expedition  by  having 
been  hemmed  in  at  least  once  by 
a  circle  of  hungry  sparks,  some 
of  them  with  a  touch  of  red  in 
their  composition  and  the  rest 
tinged  with  a  horrible  greenish 
hue  that  would  have  chilled  any 
soul  less  hardy.  Pyrotechnical 
eyes  are  not  confined  to  any  one 
beast,  but  are  common  to  all 
man-killers,  between  which  there 
seems  to  be  some  sort  of-  a 
blanket  agreement  to  pull 
the  fiery-eye  stuff  on  men  r  at 
night.  ,  - 

Every  animal  characteristic 
has  some  definite  purpose  in  Ahe 
laws  of  nature,- either  having  to 
do  with  securing  food,  avoiding 
enemies,  or  some  closely  allied 
subject,  and  this  fiery-eye  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  night  prowlers,  aside 
from  lighting  the  way  for  them, 
can  probably  be  explained  about  as  follows: 

Night  catches  the  lone  hunter  far  from  home.  He 
travels  two  hundred  yards  in  a  straight  line  and 
crosses  only  one  fence,  the  same  being  in  poor  re¬ 
pair,  and  through  deductive  reasoning  he  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  ramshackle  fence  means 
but  one  thing — that  the  place  is  deserted.  He  plunges 
gamely  on  and  eventually  reaches  a  second  fence,  but 
a  fluttering  fragment  of  cloth  proves  this  to  be  the 
identical  spot  where  he  had  torn  his  coat  five  min¬ 
utes  before.  He  is  traveling  in  a  circle — hopelessly 
lost.  Then  he  sees  many  glowing  lights  ahead.  In 
his  innocence  he  believes  that  some  one  is  giving  a 
lawn  party  in  the  suburbs.  He  is  saved.  He  gropes 
toward  the  friendly  beacons,  all  unconscious  of  their 
sinister  nature,  and  stumbles  into  the  trap  that  the 
cunning  beasts  have  laid  for  him.  Any  man  who 
dismisses  this  theory  as  untenable  should,  in  all  fair¬ 
ness,  bend  an  equally  searching  analysis  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  incandescent  eye. 

An  animal’s  eye  will  catch  and  reflect  a  beam 
of  light,  the  glow  varying  to  correspond  with  the 
strength  of  the  ray  and  the  texture  of  the  eye,  and 
a  farmer’s  cat  that  stands  in  the  road  and  gazes 
into  the  searchlight  of  an  advancing  automobile  may 
loom  up  like  the  headlights  of  another  car;  but  put 
a  dozen  such  cats  in  a  darkened  room  or  a  gloomy 
patch  of  timber  and  they  evidently  go  into  a  fit  of 
the  sulks,  for  not  one  of  them  will  deign  to  switch  on 
a  single  beam  of  light. 

The  screaming  panther  comes  under  this  same 
class  of  phantom  hooligans.  There  are  many  who 
solemnly  assert  that  the  panther’s  cry  can  best  be 
likened  to  the  voice  of  a  woman  or  the  wail  of  a 
lost  child,  and  that  those  who  set  forth  to  locate  the 
strayed  infant  are  roughly  handled  by  the  beast  that 
had  used  this  method  to  decoy  them.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  panther,  cougar,  or  mountain  lion,  as  he  is 
variously  called,  is  the  most  habitually  silent  beast 
on  the  American  continent.  Men  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  localities  infested  by  the  big  cats  have 
failed  to  hear  them  scream.  It  is  probable  that  they 
have  some  cry,  but  if  so  they  use  it  so  seldom  that 
few  reliable  observers  in  ( Continued  on  page  58) 


The  ONE  Accessory  That  Cannot 

Be  Duplicated 

f\NLY  perfect  system  of  gasoline  feed  ever  devised.  Abso- 
Olutely  automatic  in  its  unvarying  delivery  of  gas .to  the 
carburetor  under  all  motoring  conditions.  Trouble-piool 
for  the  life  of  the  car.  That’s  why  it  is  standard  equip¬ 
ment  on  88  per  cent  of  the  motor  cars  oi  today. 

There  is  only  one  Vacuum  Gasoline  System  to  consider— the 
StewJrt  nrotected  bv  strong  basic  patents  substantiated  by  the 
rwte  Car  manuf actu rers  w i  1 1  not  take  chances  with  any  other 
SSe  feed,  for  the  extern  is  the  hjrtof  the  car.jf*  « 

slops  beat! n g,  li fe  itself  is  gone. 

Therefore,  to  know  real  mo- 
/,■  Jtr  Y  taring  pleasure  devoid  of  all 
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TO  FLY  OR  NOT 


TO  FLY 


ORVILLE  WRIGHT 

Co-Inventor  of  the  Airplane 

A  VIATION,  military  and 
/\  civil,  should  be  de- 
I  \  veloped  along  paral¬ 
lel  lines  in  most 
cases,  although  there  are 
many  points  which  differ  in 
the  matter  of  engineering- 
construction  and  operation. 
The  development  of  air¬ 
planes  as  a  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  is  being  given 
keen  attention  by  manufac¬ 
turers  and  engineers.  The 
elimination  of  hazard  is  being  accomplished  gradu¬ 
ally  by  the  design  of  machines  with  low  landing 
speed,  the  installation  of  reliable  motive  power,  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  safety  factor  in  plane  design, 
and  care  in  actual  construction  and  workmanship. 

The  greatest  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
the  development  of  landing  fields.  Adequate  facili¬ 
ties  for  military  fields  can  be  secured  at  very  reason¬ 
able  cost.  Many  European  aviation  fields  enter  into 
arrangement-  with  farmers  for  removal  of  fences 
and  the  planting  of  alfalfa  or  similar  feed  crops  in 
place  of  the  high-standing  crops.  Surveys  here  re¬ 
veal  a  natural  topographical  condition  which  lends 
itself  very  readily  to  the  establishment  of  such  fields. 
In  the  military  branch  of  aviation,  it  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  necessary  that  the  manufacturers  be  given 
every  encouragement  by  the  Government  to  main¬ 
tain  their  facilities  on  at  least  such  a  basis  as  will 
allow  immediate  quantity  production  of  the  most 
effective  military  planes,  and  such  other  machines 
as  may  be  needed  by  the  War  Department. 


In  days  when  so  much  uninformed 
writing  and  talking  is  being  done  con¬ 
cerning  aeronautics,  it  is  both  refresh¬ 
ing  and  useful  to  read  here  the  state¬ 
ments  —  written  for  Collier’s  —  of  six 
Americans  whose  reputation  for  knowl¬ 
edge  and  practice  of  flying  is  world-wide. 

EDDIE  RIGKENBAGKER 

America* s  Ranking  Ace 

THE  airplane  is  here  to 
stay.  Its  worth,  both  for 
offense  and  defense,  was 
proved  in  the  war.  Yet  what 
adequate  results  have  we 
from  the  expenditure  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
and  the  sacrifice  of  hundreds 
of  young  American  lives? 
The  people  should  get  better 
acquainted  with  aviation 
and  consider  its  possibilities 
as  a  commercial  asset.  And 
the  people  should  look  to  the  Government  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  create  a  separate  air  service 
under  a  civilian  executive  subordinate  only  to  the 
President.  This  officer  should  be  capable  of  visu¬ 
alizing  the  future  needs  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  with  their  assistance  should  exert  a  physical 
and  moral  influence  over  civilian  flying.  Then, 
through  peace-time  development,  all  the  flying  per¬ 
sonnel  and  equipment  of  the  country  could  be 
converted  into  a  war  machine  second  to  none,  if 
the  occasion  should  arise. 


GLENN  H.  CURTISS 

Pioneer  flyer,  inventor  of  the  Flying  Boat 

THE  year  1920  offers 
vast  possibilities  for 
aeronautical  progress. 

America’s  biggest  assets 
are  her  great  progress  in 
developing  at  least  a  dozen 
types  of  passenger  and  mer¬ 
chandise  aerial  carriers ;  her 
successful  aerial  mail  serv¬ 
ice;  her  active  army  and 
navy  air  sections,  with  con¬ 
tinental  reliability  and  At¬ 
lantic  crossing  records  to 
their  credit,  and  the  air  work  of  civil  departments, 
such  as  fighting  forest  fires.  Whole-hearted  support 
is  needed.  The  public  has  been  receptive.  The  time 
is  now  ripe  for  it  to  be  active.  It  should  establish 
landing  fields  to  enable  airplanes  to  perform  with  full¬ 
est  efficiency  the  181  types  of  peace-time  service  which 
they  have  successfully  demonstrated  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  established  on  a  daily-operation  basis.  It 
should  encourage  the  Government  to  adopt  a  well- 
rounded  air  program.  Experimental  work  should  not 
slacken.  Commercial  opportunities  are  opening,  and 
America  is  in  a  particularly  fortunate  position  to  get 
her  share.  A  farseeing  policy  can  now  be  launched 
which  will  mean  national  safety  and  national  com¬ 
mercial  opportunity  if  the  public  will  make  its  ap¬ 
proval  of  progressive  air  work  emphatic.  Will  the 
nation  take  the  “stick”  in  its  own  hand  and  steer  a 
wise  and  successful  course?  I  believe  the  people 
realize  the  situation  and  are  anxious  to  establish 
American  aviation  on  an  equality  with  that  of  any 
nation  in  the  world. 


RALPH  H.  UPSON 

Designer  of  first  American  Commercial  Dirigibles 


LARGE  airships  in  the 
j  future  will  be  abso¬ 
lutely  the  first  line  of 
defense  for  any  nation, 
whether  it  be  a  sea  power 
or  not.  Such  airships  will 
come,  in  spite  of  all  discour¬ 
agements,  because  develop¬ 
ment  is  plainly  in  accordance 
with  natural  laws  of  effi¬ 
ciency  and  over-all  economy. 
The  only  question  is,  How 
soon  will  it  come?  Are  we 
willing  to  sit  down  and  watch  the  slow,  painful  process 
of  unaided  commercial  development,  or  are  the  people 
of  this  country  interested  enough  to  give  some  practical 
encouragement  at  this  difficult  stage  of  development? 

How,  then,  can  the  Government  help?  Certainly 
not  by  simply  building  aircraft  for  some  specific 
purpose,  and  without  relation  to  anything  else.  What 
we  need  is  development  of  the  industry;  once  devel¬ 
oped,  it  will  readily  become  self-supporting.  The 
Government  can  help  with  laboratories,  flying  fields, 
and  hangars.  It  can  help  by  the  adoption  of  a  lib¬ 
eral  policy  for  the  purchase  of  experimental  units 
Actual  design,  construction,  and  commercia1  opera¬ 
tion  should,  however,  be  left  to  private  ?r.  Apprise. 
This  is  the  essential  issue.  It  is  my  individual  opin¬ 
ion  that  this  purpose  can  be  best  accomplished 
‘Ac  medium  of  a  separate  air  department. 


WILLIAM  MITCHELL 

Brig-Gen.  and  Chief  of  Operations,  U.  S.  Air  Service 

THE  governments  of  the 
world,  except  the  United 
States,  have  decided  that 
aeronautics  is  not  a  mere 
auxiliary  service.  They  are 
providing  a  central  control 
for  the  development  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  aeronautical 
elements,  military,  civil, 
commercial,  and  interna¬ 
tional.  They  have,  in  fact, 
created  separate  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  air  equal  in  im¬ 
portance  to  the  War  and  Navy  Ministries.  At  pres¬ 
ent  our  air  service  is  equipped  with  obsolescent 
machines  of  foreign  design  manufactured  here. 
During  the  war  we  developed  practically  nothing 
but  motors.  The  manufacturers  who  built  some 
American  war  machines  were  compelled  partly  to 
dismantle  their  plants.  But  recent  types  of  air¬ 
planes,  designed,  built,  and  tested  thoroughly  here, 
have  reached  the  requirements  of  up-to-date  air¬ 
craft,  and  are  the  equal  or  superior  of  any.  It  is 
these  aircraft  that  we  are  so  anxious  to  have  built. 

This  use  of  American  aircraft  for  military  train¬ 
ing  and  national  defense  will  support  the  aircraft 
industry  in  this  country  until  it  is  placed  upon  a 
self-supporting  basis  through  the  commercial  devel¬ 
opments  of  to-day.  This  industry,  once  built  up, 
will  constitute  a  great  reserve  for  national  defense. 


ALBERT  C.  READ 

Commander.  U.  S.  N.  First  Transatlantic  Pilot 

AVIATION  in  this  coun- 
try  to-day  needs  more 
than  anything  else  the 
confidence  of  the  general 
public.  There  will  be  an 
enormous  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  transportation 
of  people  and  merchandise 
as  soon  as  the  public  real¬ 
izes  that  aircraft  are  or 
can  be  made  safe  and  that 
they  are  not  only  the  swift¬ 
est  known  means  of  com¬ 
munication  but  can  be  depended  upon  to  depart 
promptly  and  arrive  on  time. 

At  present  the  public  is  inclined  to  be  rather 
skeptical  of  aviation.  This  is  so  because  sometimes 
there  are  accidents.  Too  many  of  these  accidents 
are  caused  by  inexperience,  by  “taking  chances,”  cr 
by  forced  landings  in  unknown  country.  What  avia¬ 
tion  needs  is  skillful  piloting  over  familiar  routes, 
but  these  routes  have  to  be  established  and  landing 
fields  must  be  laid  out  along  them. 

The  immediate  effort  of  all  those  interested  in  the 
development  of  aviation  should  be  directed  toward 
the  requirement  of  rigid  tests  before  permitting  a 
pilot  to  carry  passengers.  Aviators  themselves  can 
convince  the  public  by  conservative  flying.  When 
this  is  done  aviation  will  take  its  proper  place  in  the 
world  of  transportation. 
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Series  20  Big-Six 


THE  greater  your  knowledge  of 
motor  cars,  the  better  you  will 
appreciate  the  superior  qualities  of 
the  Series  20  Studebaker  BlG-SlX. 
Rough  roads  are  smooth  roads  and 
hills  are  as  level  ground  to  this 
powerful  car. 

The  proof  is  in  a  demonstration  ride. 

Intermediate  Transmission. 

60-65-horsepower.  Tonneau  Extension  Light. 

126-inch  wheelbase.  Seven-passengers. 

Cord  tires  are  standard  equipment  on  all  Studebaker  cars. 


“This  is  a  Studebaker  Year” 
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table  officially  inside  the  circle  with  the 
Hogans  and  the  Cup  Men — so  that  when 
any  one  of  them  was  reduced  to  this 
simple  pastime  it  meant  that  stocks 
were  low.  Well,  it  was  the  bad  season, 
anyway.  The  weather  was  rotten,  and  football  was 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  prom,  with  its  girls  and 
its  parties,  had  come  and  gone.  The  college  was  in 
the  dumps,  the  cold,  slushy,  leaden-skied  dumps. 

Angel  reached  over  and  filled  his  pipe  from  Curly’s 
pouch. 

“This  certainly  is  the  gay,  care-free,  college 
life!”  he  observed.  “It’s  as  merry  as  a  crutch.” 

“Nothing  doing  at 
all,  is  there?”  Ham 
agreed  with  him,  shift¬ 
ing  his  foot  from  one 
chair  to  another.  Ham 
always  had  to  have 
his  foot  up  on  some¬ 
thing. 

“I’m  going  to  slip 
the  sheets  in  a  min¬ 
ute,”  announced  Curly. 

“If  there’s  nothing 
else  to  do,  you  can  al¬ 
ways  tear  off  a  little 
sleep.” 

“Oh,  you  ought  to 
hibernate  during  the 
Easter  term,”  Angel 
advised  him.  “You’re 
the  damnedest  man 
for  sleeping  I  ever 
saw.  You  and  Champ. 

He’s  lost  all  his  pep 
too.  That’s  what 
comes  of  consorting 
with  athletes  —  great 
hulking  brutes  who  do 
nothing  but  eat  and 
sleep.  Look  out,  Cor¬ 
liss,  I’m  not  a  tack¬ 
ling  dummy.  .  .  .” 

Sparrow  had  been 
sitting  all  this  time 
with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  immersed  in  a 
newspaper.  He  pushed 
his  chair  back  far¬ 
ther  toward  the  blaze 
now,  and  looked  over 
the  top  of  the  sheet. 

“Stop  your  bicker¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  “and 
listen  to  this.  Here’s 
a  d  a  m  e  says  we’re 
just  a  bunch  of  beer 
guzzlers.” 

“Beer  whichers?” 

asked  Curly,  looking  up  from  his  carving  work. 

“Beer  guzzlers,”  repeated  Sparrow.  “Good  for 
nothing,  lazy — pardon  me,  indolent,  beer  guzzlers!” 

“Hah!”  exclaimed  Ham,  bringing  his  foot  down 
with  a  thud.  “Benson,  this  must  be  about  you.  Go  on. 
Sparrow;  does  it  say  anything  about  his  neckties?” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  my  neckties,  you  poor 
stiff?”  expostulated  Angel.  “Say,  what  is  this  stuff, 
Sparrow?  Who  says  we’re  beer — what  is  it — guz¬ 
zlers?  Sounds  very  vulgar  to  me!” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Sparrow  vaguely.  “Some 
dame  in  an  interview— -Temperance  League  some¬ 
thing  or  other.  She’s  got  the  slickest  idea  about  ‘col¬ 
lege  boys’!  Angel,  are  you  a  typical  college  boy? 
I’m  sure  Ham  isn’t:  he’s  too  darn  ugly — and,  of 
course,  Curly’s  just  a  ‘moleskin  idol.’  Well,  that’s 
what  she  says — talking  about  athletes,  she  says 
they’re  ‘empty-headed  numskulls,  mere  moleskin 
idols’ — boy,  page  Mr.  Corliss.  Say,  what  is  a  mole¬ 
skin  idol?  You  ought  to  know,  since  you  are  one.” 

“Dam’  if  I  know,”  laughed  Curly.  “I  know  I’m 
‘the  greatest  back  that  ever  wore  the  blue’ — see  any 
newspaper  of  last  November — but  you’ve  got  me  on 
this  idol  stuff.  I  believe  they  call  football  clothes 
moleskin  suits  in  some  sporting-goods  ads.  What 
else  does  she  say?  Go  on,  read  it  to  us.” 

“Ho,  she  just  raves  along,”  said  Sparrow.  “Says 
‘the  curse  of  the  American  college  is  beer’!  Fat 
lot  she  knows  about  it!  The  curse  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  college  is  college  fiction.  She  says  that  ‘90 
per  cent’ — count  them — ‘90  per  cent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  our  so-called  institutions  of  learning’ — so- 
called  is  good — ‘befuddle  their  minds  by  the  use  of 
beer  and  other  spirituous  intoxicants’ — that’s  the 
stuff  you  put  on  your  hair,  Benson — ‘so  that  what 
little  knowledge  they  manage  to  absorb’ — she  must 
think  we’re  a  lot  of  sponges — ‘evaporates  away  in 
the  fumes  of  dissipation.’  .  .  .” 


Monkeying  with  the  Buzz  Saw  inspiration  was  shining  in  Sparrow’s 

v  cj  eyes. 


Continued  from  page  18 

“Well,  I’ll  be  damned!”  said  Angel  with  great 
gravity.  “Bill!”  he  called  out  to  the  steward  in  the 
back  room,  “bring  us  a  round  of  fumes — I  mean, 
four  beers.  Go  on,  Sparrow.  We  live  and  learn.  1 
always  knew  there  were  things  I  didn’t  understand 
about  Corliss.  Poor  old  Curly,  was  all  his  knowledge 
just  evaporating  away  then?  Ouch!  Don’t  do  that 
again,  you  big  bully!” 


The  “Hogans’  tear  off  a  song  for  the  benefit  of  the  Campus 


“People  who  write  stuff  like  that  ought  to  be  shot,” 
said  Ham.  “A  lot  of  poor  simps  will  believe  that,  you 
know,  who’ve  never  seen  the  outside  of  a  college 
building — that’s  the  way  these  extraordinary  ideas 
get  around  about  undergraduates.  When  we’re  not 
rolling  around  dead  to  the  world  in  the  gutter  we’re 
tearing  down  fences  and — putting  pepper  in  the 
blind  professor’s  snuffbox  .  . 

“Yes,  and  when  there  is  a  disturbance  of  some 
kind,”  added  Curly,  “on  a  football  night  or  at  com¬ 
mencement,  or  something,  nine  times  out  of  ten  it’s 
some  grad  who  came  to  college  as  a  scrub  senior 
from  the  University  of  Painted  Post  who’s  doing  it 
all.  But  we  always  get  the  blame.” 

“Sure,”  Angel  chimed  in.  “And  then  those  same 
birds  stand  around  and  complain  because  the  college 
is  going  to  blazes,  and  things  aren’t  the  way  they  were 
in  their  time.  Preserve  me  from  the  sainted  ‘good 
old  days’  we  hear  so  much  about  if  they  were  any¬ 
thing  like  the  way  some  of  them  carry  on  at  re¬ 
unions  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  you  haven’t  any  ‘college  spirit’!”  objected 
Ham,  and  they  all  laughed. 

“College  spirits,  they  mean,  I  guess,”  concluded 
Angel.  “Well,  here’s  to  you,  you  bunch  of  befuddled 
beer  guzzlers!” 

Sparrow  had  been  reading  on  until  he  came  to  an 
item  which  seemed  to  him  to  contain  the  germ  of  in¬ 
finite  possibilities.  “Say,”  he  remarked  suddenly, 
“this  dame’s  coming  up  here!” 

“The  devil  you  say!”  exclaimed  Angel.  “What  for?” 

“She’s  coming  up  next  week  to  lecture  on  the 
Evils  of  Drink  and  Their  Relations  to  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion,”  Sparrow  explained.  “Somewhere  in  town. 
They  call  it  ‘a  world-wide  campaign  against  the 
Demon’ — and  she’s  one  of  their  big  guns.  I’m  sure 
a  good  time  will  be  had  by  all!” 

“We  might  go  and  break  up  the  meeting,”  sug- 


“ You’ll  do  no  such  thing,”  he  re¬ 
torted.  “You  poor  indolent,  dissipated 
prune.  I  think  it  more  than  likely  that  Miss — what¬ 
ever  her  name  is — will  visit  this  so-called  seat  of 
learning  during  the  course  of  her  stay  in  our 
city.  .  .  .” 

“She  will  like  a  fish!”  exclaimed  Ham.  “She’ll 
conduct  no  campaign  against  the  Demon  on  this 
Campus.  What  do  you  think  we  are — a  Keeley  cure?” 

“Nevertheless,”  went  on  Sparrow,  “the  conviction 

is  growing  upon  me 
that  this  bright-eyed 
crusader  will  visit  us 
at  the  earnest  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  College 
Temperance  So¬ 
ciety.” 

“A  nd  what  in 
Heaven’s  name  is  the 
College  Temperance 
S  o  c  i  ety?”  asked 
Curly.  “Don’t  tell  me 
I’ve  missed  something 
in  my  college  caree- 
ah.  That’s  the  trouble 
with  football — it  keeps 
you  out  in  the  open 
air,  and  all  that,  but 
you  miss  out  on  all 
these  things  which 
are  of  the  utmost,  I 
may  say  the  utter¬ 
most,  importance.  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  shut  up,  Cor¬ 
liss,”  said  Sparrow. 
“The  College  Temper¬ 
ance  Society,  while  a 
newcomer  to  these 
academic  shades,  is 
growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  —  like  a  jack 
rabbit.  A  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago  it  didn’t 
exist  at  all.  Then  it 
consisted  of  one  mem¬ 
ber,  Mr.  Sparrow 
Scott.  Now  it  has 
just  made  three  most 
valuable  converts — to 
wit,  yourselves.  Its 
future  seems  as  rosy 
as  a  Scandinavian 
baby’s  cheek.  Do  you 
get  me?” 

“Oh,  you  Sparrow !” 
they  all  shouted,  and 
signified  by  various 
means  that  they  indeed  got  him. 

“The  kid’s  clever,  no  doubt  about  it,”  said  Curly, 
who  seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten  his  announced 
intention  of  going  to  bed.  Also  he  had  put  away  his 
knife.  Angel  too  seeme#to  be  in  a  much  more  chip¬ 
per  frame  of  mind  all  of  a  sudden.  They  pulled 
their  chairs  in  close  to  the  table,  and  sat  with  their 
chins  in  their  hands  for  a  long  time  talking  in  low 
tones.  From  his  place  on  the  hearth,  Champ  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  something  colossal  was  being 
framed  up.  Such  had  been  his  previous  experience 
when  they  sat  around  like  that  with  Sparrow  saying 
“Oh,  I  know  what  we’ll  do — ”  every  five  minutes  or 
so.  And  later  on  that  night,  when  Angel  and  Curly 
were  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire  in  their  pajamas, 
smoking  a  last  cigarette  before  going  to  bed,  his 
master  sat  him  up  on  his  knees  and  pulled  his  ears. 

“Champ!”  he  said  solemnly.  “No,  don’t  try  to 
lick  my  face.  Lips  that  touch  liquor  shall  never 
touch  mine — you’re  an  old  beer  guzzler!”  And  then 
they  both  laughed  and  laughed — the  way  they  did 
the  night  Sparrow  gave  his  famous  imitation  of  Isa¬ 
dora  Duncan  out  in  the  Oval,  dressed  more  or  less 
in  a  pair  of  sheets,  when  he  was  being  run  for  Psi  U. 
Decidedly,  there  was  something  in  the  air! 

A  FEW  days  later  Miss  Gertrude  Spink  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  in  her  morning  mail  a  very  po¬ 
litely  worded  invitation  from  the  College  Tem¬ 
perance  Society,  begging  her  to  favor  the  college 
with  a  lecture  on  the  Great  Demon — said  lecture  to 
be  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  aforesaid  so¬ 
ciety.  The  missive  bore  an  address  which  happened 
also  to  be  that  of  the  University  Glee  Club  office — 
but  of  course  Miss  Spink  had  no  means  of  knowing 
that — and  was  signed  by  a  Mr.  Sparrow.  Well,  Miss 
Spink  was  delighted.  Her  seed  was  taking  root  in 
what  had  always  been  (Continued  on  page  28) 
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very  stony  ground,  and  this  invita¬ 
tion  to  speak  came  as  a  balm  to  her 
spirit — especially  after  the  incidents 
of  yesterday’s  meeting,  the  first  of 
her  series,  when  a  parade  of  students 
headed  by  a  band  and  bearing  a  sign  setting  forth 
that  they  were  the  Beer  Guzzlers,  had  marched 
back  and  forth  outside  the  hall  where  she  was  lectur¬ 
ing,  singing  ribald  songs.  At  least  Miss  Spink  as¬ 
sumed  that  they  were  ribald,  since  they  proceeded 
from  the  undergraduate  body,  for  whom  in  gen¬ 
eral,  as  has  already,  been  seen,  Miss  Spink  had  little 
sympathy.  What  they  really  were  singing  was  the 
Guzzlers’  Anthem — to  wit,  “The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.” 
It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  Miss  Spink  was 
well  on  in  her  forties,  of  a  cast  of  countenance 
calculated  to  resist  all  climates,  and  somewhat  short¬ 
sighted. 

The  next  morning  as  the  college  went  streaming 
across  the  Campus  to  chapel  it  found  posted  on 
every  tree  a  notice  in  red  type  calling  on  all  the 
world  to  banish  the  Demon  and  attend  a  meeting  in 
honor  of  Miss  Spink  at  noon,  on  the  steps  of  Osborn 
Hall,  where  she  would  “rectify,  purify,  and  probably 
vilify  the  undergraduate  body.”  Fifteen  minutes 
later,  when  chapel  let  out  again,  the  notices  had  all 
disappeared,  and  the  college  grinned  broadly  from 
ear  to  ear.  Something  was  about  to  be  pulled  off — 
and  stray  copies  of  the  poster  were  eagerly  sought 
by  memorabilia  fiends.  No  one  seemed  able  to  find 
out  who  was  responsible  for  it,  although  a  certain 
“Who — me?  Good  Heavens,  no!”  look  about  Spar¬ 
row  Scott  might  have  been  an  indication.  Also,  if 
anyone  had  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  him,  Jimmy 
could  have  told  a  good  deal  about  it.  Jimmy  was  a 
tow-headed  newsboy  of  some  twelve  summers  who 
enjoyed  a  very  large  degree  of  intimacy  with  Curly 
Corliss  and  Angel  Benson.  And  Jimmy,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  had  been  the  agency  by  means  of  which 
the  momentary  appearance  of  the  posters  had  been 
accomplished. 

Well,  as  in  the  famous  rime  about  the  sexton  and 
the  bell,  the  seniors  told  the  juniors,  and  the  juniors 
told  the  sophomores — and  the  freshmen  must  have 
been  eavesdropping — for  by  twelve  o’clock  there  was 
an  enormous  mob  out  in  front  of  Osborn  Hall,  wait¬ 
ing  for  Miss  Spink  and  anything  else  which  might 
develop.  Just  what  this  was  liable  to  be  no  one 
could  foretell — nor  was  the  crowd  aware  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  Dramatic  Office,  in  the  basement  of 
Osborn,  of  a  group  of  seniors  being  harangued  by 
“Dandy”  Baxter,  the  president  of  the  Dramat. 

MISS  SPINK’S  entrance  on  the  scene  was  a  tri¬ 
umph.  At  the  appointed  hour  she  had  been 
waited  on  in  her  rooms  at  the  hotel  by  the  re¬ 
ception  committee  from  the  College  Temperance  So¬ 
ciety,  headed  by  Mr.  Sparrow.  The  others  seemed 
to  be  Mr.  Ham  and  Mr.  Curly — queer  names,  she 
thought  at  the  time,  but  such  nice  young  men  and  so 
very  much  in  earnest.  After  an  appropriate  speech 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  they  invited  her  to  proceed  with 
them  in  a  hack  to  the  place  selected  for  the  meeting. 
Miss  Spink  was  leaving  to  catch  a  train  immedi¬ 
ately  afterward,  and  they  made  themselves  so  useful 
carrying  her  bags.  It  seemed  that  in  view  of  the 
large  attendance  anticipated  it  had  been  deemed  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  the  meeting  out  of  doors.  Most 
gratifying,  thought  Miss  Spink  as  she  stepped  into 
the  hack. 

What  the  college  saw  was  a  grim-looking  and 
rather  portly  middle-aged  lady  descending  from  a 
hack  in  front  of  Osborn  Hall — accompanied  by  Spar¬ 
row  Scott,  Ham  Leonard,  and  Curly  Corliss.  Each 
of  them  displayed  a  frock  coat  and  a  silk  hat,  and 
what  Sparrow  had  described  as  a  saintly  expression. 
From  the  hood  of  the  hack  Sparrow  produced  a  sign 
which  he  bore  solemnly  at  the  rear  of  the  little  pro¬ 
cession.  It  read:  “College  Temperance  Society- 
Welcome  to  Miss  Spink — Down  with  the  Demon.” 

Needless  to  say,  Miss  Spink  received  what  she  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  sky-shattering  ovation  for  herself.  It 
continued  long  after  she  had  reached  the  steps  and 
turned  facing  the  crowd.  In  fact,  if  anything,  it  in¬ 
creased  in  volume.  Of  course  it  did  not  occur  to  her 
that  the  real  cause  of  it  was  that  nice  “Mr.  Spar¬ 
row,”  who  was  at  that  moment  giving  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  her  way  of  walking  on  the  steps  behind 
her.  Nor  was  she  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  another  side  to  the  sign  on  which  was  written: 
“Good-for-nothing,  indolent  Beer  Guzzlers — empty- 
headed  Moleskin  Idols — who’s  monkeying  with  the 
Buzz  Saw?” 

Well,  pandemonium  is  the  only  word  for  it.  The 
college  roared  and  howled  and  clung  to  each  others’ 
necks,  until  the  rumors  of  it  began  to  float  back  into 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  residential  district.  Some 
one  even  called  up  the  dean  about  it,  but  all  he  had 
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to  say  was  “Serves  her  right  for  calling  the  under¬ 
graduate  names!”  which  would  seem  to  prove  that 
even  deans  are  human. 

Sparrow  finally  succeeded  in  quieting  the  crowd, 
and  introduced  Miss  Spink  as  being  about  to  dis¬ 
course  on  the  Higher  Education  and  Its  Relation 
to  Rum — which  was  not  quite  what  Miss  Spink  had 
expected,  but  it  would  serve.  She  cleared  her  throat 
and  faced  the  audience. 

“Young  men!”  she  boomed.  “What  have  most  of 
you  come  to  college  for?” 

“Beer!”  was  the  unexpected  reply,  amid  gales  of 
laughter,  and  Ham,  who  was  standing  next  to  her, 
shook  his  head  dolefully. 

“We  have  many  weak  brothers  in  our  midst,  Miss 
Spink,”  he  explained.  “Do  not  hesitate  to  speak 
your  mind  to  them.  .  .  .” 

And  Miss  Spink  did.  “Beer!”  she  began.  “The 
curse  of  the  collegiate  youth  of  this  land!”  and  on 
she  went  from  climax  to  climax,  and  if  she  had 
forgotten  anything  in  her  interview  she  remembered 
it  here.  “Whisky-swilling  puppets,”  was  one  of  her 
milder  fulminations. 

But  the  crowd  hardly  heard  what  she  was  saying, 
as  a  result  of  the  uproar  which  accompanied  her 
speech.  For  Miss  Spink  was  scarcely  launched  on 
her  remarks  when  out  from  the  Dramat  office  there 
appeared  before  the  astounded  college  a  string  of 
young  men,  most  of  them  seniors  of  prominence,  who 
proceeded  to  stagger  their  way  into  the  front  row, 
right  under  Miss  Spink’s  nose — all  of  them  appar¬ 
ently  in  an  advanced  state  of  inebriety.  “Dandy” 

Baxter’s  performance,  in  particular,  was  most 
praiseworthy.  He  sat  down  on  the  steps  below  Miss 
Spink  and  began  to  sob  in  the  most  woebegone  man¬ 
ner  until  everybody  went  weak  with  laughing. 

And  then  Miss  Spink  noticed  him.  “Young  man,” 
she  said  sharply.  “What’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

“Whatsa  matter  with  me?”  repeated  Dandy. 

“Deeply  touched — mos’  affecting  speech — oh,  it’s  ter¬ 
rible,  lady,  jus’  terrible — I’m  all  b’fuddled — and  all 
my  knowledge’s  jus’  ’vaporating  away!  .  .  .” 

And  then  they  all  began  to  sob — until  they  burst 
out  laughing  quite  suddenly  when  Dandy  unexpect¬ 
edly  told  her  that  he  was  “lost — lost,  I  mean — in  the 
impen’trable  fumes  of  diss’pation !” 

But  Miss  Spink  did  not  notice  them  laughing,  for 
she  had  already  launched  herself  into  another  speech 
in  which  Dandy  Baxter  and  his  “dissolute  compan¬ 
ions”  were  being  held  up  as  a  terrible  example — 

Dandy  Baxter,  of  all  people,  who  had  promised  his 
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family  not  to  take  a  drink  until  he 
had  graduated.  Verily,  it  does  not 
pay  to  monkey  with  the  college  buzz 
saw! 

Oh,  it  seemed  as  though  they  would 
all  die  if  this  did  not  stop  pretty  soon — but  Sparrow 
had  one  more  card  up  his  sleeve. 

This  was  Angel  Benson,  dressed  in  Curly’s  foot¬ 
ball  clothes,  who  suddenly  appeared  around  the  cor¬ 
ner  accompanied  by  a  mob  of  people  who  were 
giving  a  representation  of  their  idea  of  a  Roman 
triumph. 

Dandy — quite  spontaneously,  be  it  said — put  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  scene  by  hurling  himself 
into  Angel’s  arms  with  a  wild  whoop. 

“Our  moleskin  idol!”  he  burbled. 

Sparrow  saw  that  the  climax  had  been  reached. 
Curly  was  showing  signs  of  extreme  rage  at  Angel, 
and  at  any  moment  the  crowd  might  do  something  , 
to  give  the  show  away. 

“I’m  afraid  we’ll  have  to  be  going  to  the  train,”  he 
said  to  Miss  Spink.  “It’s  too  bad  we  have  to  curtail 
your  address;  you  see,  there  is  great  need  here  for 
your  ministrations!  .  .  .” 

AND  amid  tremendous  ovations  Miss  Spink  was 
_  escorted  to  the  hack.  The  Reception  Committee 
of  the  College  Temperance  Society  climbed  in 
beside  her,  and  they  prepared  to  drive  off.  But  the 
college  thought  differently,  and  in  the  end  the  hack 
reached  the  station  at  the  head  of  a  parade  which 
stretched  for  blocks. 

When  last  seen  Miss  Spink  was  standing  on  the 
rear  platform  of  the  train  waving  good-by  to 
“Mr.  Sparrow,”  while  the  station  shook  with  thun¬ 
derous  cheers  for  “Miss  Spink,  Miss  Spink,  Miss 
Spink!” 

The  parade  back  from  the  station  was  even  more 
hilarious,  the  three  silk  hats  riding  in  state  in  the 
hack  with  Dandy  Baxter  driving  it — while  Jimmy 
was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  being  permitted  to 
ride  on  the  horse  after  they  discovered  him  snoop¬ 
ing  around  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd.  And  be¬ 
hind  them  the  Beer  Guzzlers,  chanting  that  most 
ribald  of  ditties,  “The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.” 

“I  think  a  good  time  was  had  by  all!”  Sparrow 
ventured  when  they  were  settled  at  Mory’s  in  front 
of  a  row  of  mutton  chops.  .  .  . 

And  Miss  Spink  whirling  away  in  the  train  was 
meditating  on  the  iniquities  of  college  life,  and  con¬ 
soling  herself  with  the  thought  that  here  at  least 
she  had  perhaps  been  able  to  do  some  good.  A  start 
had  been  made  anyway — she  must  keep  in  touch 
with  that  nice  Mr.  Sparrow.  .  .  . 

Once  again,  verily,  it  does  not  pay  to  monkey  with 
the  college  buzz  saw! 
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Because  a  lady 

rides  in  a  luxuri¬ 
ous  motor  car, 
that  is  no  depend¬ 
able  sign  that  she  is  a 
rich  woman.  Far  from 
it !  More  likely  she  is 
merely  the  wife  of  a  rich 
man,  and  that  is  a  very 
different  thing.  The 
wealthy  lady’s  independ¬ 
ent  means  may  actually 
be  smaller  than  those  of 
the  tailor-made  young 
person  who  pays  her 

nickel  on  the  trolley  to  and  from  business,  where 
she  earns  her  thirty-five  dollars  a  week.  Ask  any 
worker  among  supposedly  wealthy  women,  and  you 
will  be  told  how  rarely  really  large  sums  of  money 
are  at  their  disposal. 

A  prominent  suffragist,  of  the  more  radical  group, 
whose  job  it  has  been  to  raise  funds,  discussed  this 
point  with  me. 

“I’ve  seen  women  so  humiliated,”  she  said.  “They 
would  roll  up  to  our  meetings  in  their  motors;  they 
would  be  swathed  in  furs,  and  wearing  a  fortune 
in  jewels,  but  they  would  have  practically  no  actual 
money  at  their  disposal.” 

Mrs.  A.’s  eyes  flashed,  for  she  is  passionately 
feminist  in  her  feelings. 

“Many  a  time,”  she  went  on,  “such  a  woman  has 
confessed  to  me,  ‘Mrs.  A.,  twenty-five  dollars  is 
the  very  utmost  I  have  to  give.  I  know  you  won’t 
believe  it.’  And  then  she  would  go  on  in  embar¬ 
rassed  explanation.  ‘Of  course  my  husband  will  let 
me  have  anything  in  the  world  for  myself,  but  he 
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thinks  this  is  non¬ 
sense!’  ” 

“Well,  you  did  receive 
some  large  donations. 
Where  did  they  come 
from?”  I  wanted  to  know. 

“A  widow  gave  us  our 
largest  contribution. 
She  spent  between  fifty 
and  seventy-five  thou 
sand  dollars  on  suf¬ 
frage.” 

This  corroborated  the 
word  of  a  practical — an 
intensely  practical — poli¬ 
tician  to  whom  I  had  spoken. 

“Spinsters  and  widows  are  the  ones  we  like  to 
get  hold  of,”  he  laughed.  “They  can  help  the  or¬ 
ganization  if  they  want  to.  Their  purses  are  unat¬ 
tached.” 

“But  most  wealthy  women  wanted  to  give,  didn’t 
they?”  I  went  on  to  Mrs.  A. 

“Oh,  yes — ”  I  felt  hesitancy  in  her  voice. 

“Surely,  some  refused,”  I  insisted. 

“Well,  of  course,  there  were  a  few  worms!” 
Grudgingly  she  admitted  it,  with  a  genuine  note 
of  wonder  in  her  voice  that  even  a  few  women  could 
still  be  so  benighted.  “They  didn’t  think  a  movement 
could  be  well  run  unless  men  ran  it,  or  that  large 
sums  of  money  could  be  sensibly  spent  unless  men 
spent  them.” 

Mrs.  A.  is  of  the  superprogressives.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  women,  however,  even  the  most  advanced, 
still  gladly  avail  themselves  of  a  trained  business 
man’s  advice  on  matters  of  finance,  but,  contrary  to 
most  people’s  belief,  ( Continued  on  page  65) 
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A  Greater  Value — A  Greater  Service 


SALIENT— 

“That  is  Salient  which  is  strikingly  manifest , 
or  which  catches  the  attention  at  once. 

-WEBSTER. 
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Stephens  Bodies  are  hand-built  with 
the  same  painstaking  care  and  work¬ 
manship,  that  is  given  the  finest  hand- 
built  custom  bodies. 

From  the  day  the  first  priming  coat  is 
applied  until  the  last  coat  is  on,  set 
and  dried  in  a  dark  room,  it  is  in  con¬ 
stant  process  of  painting,  drying  and 
hand-rubbing. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  it  takes 
thirty  days  to  finish  each  Stephens  Body. 


Both  in  One  Motor  Car 

The  Stephens  is  the  Salient  Car  among 
Cars. 

By  reason  of  outstanding  excellence 
in  all  its  qualities  and  features,  as 
well  as  its  acts  of  performance,  the 
Stephens  is  a  car  of  greater  value  and 
greater  service. 

In  this  one  motor  car,  you  can  pos¬ 
sess  and  take  pride  in  Stephens  hand- 
built  bodies,  which  bear  those  salient 
earmarks  of  highest  value: 

— American  style  bodies,  with  colors 
that  are  rare  and  warm  and  a  finish 
that  is  charming,  rich,  and  lasting; 

— Enjoy  also  the  service  of  the  power¬ 
ful  and  economical  Stephens  engine, 
S.  A.  E.  rated  at  25.3  Horse  Power, 
yet  develops  57, — the  most  powerful 


and  most  economical  for  its  size  in 
passenger  automobiles; 

— An  engine  that  is  no  respecter  of 
the  grades  of  gasoline  you  feed  it, — 
that  burns  all  the  gas  and  the  lowest 
grades  without  lessened  performance; 

— An  engine  with  vast  reserve  power, 
that  makes  the  Stephens  a  Salient 
all-around,  road-performer; 

— Combining  speed,  endurance,  flex¬ 
ibility,  hill-climbing  ability,  smooth- 
riding,  and  quietness  at  their  max¬ 
imum. 

All  combined  in  one  motor  car, — the 
Stephens  Salient  Six,— to  bring  the 
height  of  Satisfaction  to  you. 

Fisk  Cord  Tires  Regular  Equipment 
on  All  Models. 


Arrange  to  see  the  Stephens  Salient 
Six, — there  is  a  Distributor  near  you. 

STEPHENS  MOTOR  WORKS 

OF  MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY 


Sales  Office:  Moline,  111. 


Factories:  Freeport,  111. 
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General  Butler  was  the  leader  of  the  House  and 
Samuel  J.  Randall  leader  of  the  Democratic  side.  As 
the  Forty-third  Congress  was  about  to  close  I  was 
with  Randall  when  Butler  came  up,  and  Randall 
asked  him  to  hold  a  Sunday  session.  But¬ 
ler  said  no,  he  would  not  consent  to  it; 
he  never  would  do  any  work  on  Sunday 
that  was  not  necessary.  Randall  turned 
and  chaffingly  said :  “Oh,  that  is  your 
New  England  Puritanism,  I  suppose. 

That  serves  you  to  good  purpose,  and 
I  expect  to  meet  you  some  day,  Butler, 
in  another  and  better  world.” 

Butler  replied  in  a  flash:  “Oh,  no, 

Sam;  you  will  be  there,  as  you  are  here, 
a  member  of  the  lower  house.” 

“Let  Us  Prey” 

ON  another  occasion  an  attack  was 
made  on  Butler  for  his  defense  of 
the  Jayne-Sanborn  contracts.  These 
contracts  had  been  entered  into  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  were  contracts 
for  the  collection  of  delinquent  internal- 
revenue  taxes  and  customs  duties  which 
had  accumulated  during  the  war.  I  think 
it  was  50  per  cent  of  the  collections  that 
were  to  be  given;  I  think  the  moiety 
was  50  per  cent.  The  charge  was — and 
it  seemed  to  be  well  grounded — that 
these  delinquent  taxes  could  have  been 
collected  for  the  asking,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  A  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Charles  Foster  of 
Ohio,  later  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  known  because  of  certain  successful 
speculations  as  “Calico  Charley,”  had  in¬ 
vestigated  the  cases  and  presented  a  re¬ 
port  sharply  criticizing  Butler’s  action. 

Butler  was  instantly  taken  ill,  and  for 
three  or  four  days  it  was  announced  that 
he  was  at  the  point  of  death.  When  the 
sympathy  of  the  country  had  been  duly 
aroused  it  was  announced  that  he  would 
appear  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  a  certain  Friday  evening  to  make  the 
speech  of  his  life  in  defense  of  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Jayne-Sanborn  contracts.  The 
House  was  crowded,  floor  and  gallery. 

Butler  rose  and  made  his  speech.  He  proceeded 
to  denounce  a  leading  firm  of  New  York  in  unmeas¬ 
ured  terms,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  was  interrupted 
by  Foster. 

Butler  instantly  clapped  his  hands,  called  a  page, 
wrote  something  on  a  card  and  sent  the  boy  to  his 
home  on  Capitol  Hill — a  big  granite  house  still 
pointed  out  to  tourists.  The  boy  soon  returned  and 
handed  General  Butler  a  paper.  The  general  was 
very  nearsighted,  and  he  handed  this  document  to  the 
clerk  to  be  read  and  made  a  part  of  his  speech.  In 
loud  tones  the  clerk  proceeded  to  read  “A  letter  to 
Mr.  Tenny,  district  attorney  of  Brooklyn,”  in  which 
appeared  a  statement  substantially  as  follows:  “Have 
no  fear  for  your  friends  Jayne  and  Sanborn.  We  are 
not  going  to  hurt  them.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  get  a  rap  at  ‘Old  Cockeye.’  ” 
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This  was  signed  “Charles  Foster.” 

Then  Butler  proceeded  with  his  peroration.  Of 
course  everyone  recognized  that  he  was  “Old  Cock¬ 
eye.”  He  asked  what  “Old  Cockeye”  had  done  to 
justify  such  an  attack  from  a  Republican  committee. 
He  told  his  audience  how  he,  a  Democrat,  had  voted 
for  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  Charleston  Convention  in 
1860,  had  bared  his  breast  to  the  enemy’s  balls  and 
thereafter  fought  for  his  country,  and  he  wound  up 
with  a  most  effective  appeal.  When  he  closed  there 
was  a  hush  over  the  hall. 

Poor  Foster  was  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say, 
and  finally,  as  if  he  were  at  a  Methodist  prayer  meet¬ 
ing,  piped  out:  “Let  us  pray!” 

Butler  had  turned  to  take  his  seat,  when  he  stopped 
and  sang  out  in  his  peculiar,  whining  voice:  “Yes, 
and  spell  it  as  you  always  do,  with  an  ‘e.’  ” 
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My  service  in  Washington  was  an  exceedingly  pleas-  i 
ant  period  of  my  journalistic  life.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  was  a  richer  and  fuller  intellectual  interest 
in  the  Washington  correspondence  at  that  time  than 
there  is  now.  The  correspondent  had  a 
wider  editorial  latitude  than  he  has  to¬ 
day,  and  the  field  for  individual  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  collection  of  news  was  vastly 
greater.  I  must  admit  that  the  press 
associations  now  cover  Washington  news 
in  such  a  way  that  there  is  little  left 
to  the  initiative  of  the  individual  cor¬ 
respondent.  Prominent  statesmen  or 
politicians  who  desire  to  put  a  matter  of 
importance  before  the  world  send  it  di¬ 
rect  to  the  press  associations  themselves, 
knowing  that  it  will  go  to  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  papers  in  the  country.  There  is  less 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  public  men  tc 
keep  in  close  touch  with  individual  corre¬ 
spondents  than  there  was  thirty  years 
ago,  because  the  need  of  such  intimacy 
is  less. 

More  and  more  the  special  correspond¬ 
ent  at  Washington  is  limited  to  repoi't- 
ing  or  discussing  matters  of  interest  only 
in  the  limited  field  of  his  paper.  The 
greater  the  field  of  his  paper  the  more 
likely  the  matter  is  to  be  of  national 
importance,  and  if  of  national  interest 
it  is  covered  in  the  manner  mentioned 
above.  Nobody  is  better  aware  of  this 
fact  than  the  present  group  of  corre¬ 
spondents  at  Washington. 

A  few  papers  now  maintain  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  are  given  a  semi¬ 
editorial  authority  and  whose  dis¬ 
patches  not  mer-ely  transcribe  the  news 
but  comment  upon  it.  It  is  possible  that 
this  practice  may  grow,  although  the 
tendency  of  the  American  press  to  limit 
editorial  comment  rigidly  to  the  editorial 
columns  is  rather  against  it.  In  the  older 
countries  of  the  world  there  is  no  precise 
parallel  to  the  position  of  our  corre¬ 
spondents  at  Washington,  because  else¬ 
where  the  political  capital  of  the  nation 
is  at  the  same  time  the  commercial  capi¬ 
tal  and  the  great  papers  of  the  country 
are  published  there. 

Our  great  papers  are  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco.  It  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  to  believe  that  in  time  there  will  grow  up  in 
American  journalism  the  practice  of  having  the  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  in  a  certain  sense  an  editorial 
writer,  schooled  in  the  policy  of  his  paper,  and  au¬ 
thorized  to  express  its  views  in  his  dispatches,  enjoy¬ 
ing  as  he  does  first-hand  intimacy  with  the  forces 
governing  the  country.  I  hesitate  to  offer  predictions, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  only  by  the  development  of 
this  form  of  correspondent  can  the  position  of  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  again  assume  the  importance 
that  it  had  when  such  men  as  George  Alfred  Town¬ 
send,  Henry  Watterson,  Murat  Halstead,  Whitelaw 
Reid,  and  others  of  their  sort  were  prominent  there. 


This  is  the  second  chapter  of  Mr.  Stone’s  own 
story.  The  third  will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 


(  ontinued  from  page  12 


'Oh,  no,  Sam;  you  will  be  in  the  next  world,  as  you  are  in 
this,  a  member  of  the  lower  house” 


A  GROUCHY  BUT  GLORIOUS  YEAR 


DURING  all  of  the  first  sixty  days  of  1920 
I  have  not  had  a  single  request  for  a  loan ! 

I  claim  that  such  a  statement  as  that  is 
good  and  sufficient  proof  that  the  year  1920 
will  be  the  greatest  one  ever  torn  off  a  calendar. 
I  have  heard  a  million  people  groueh  and  grumble. 
Then  I  have  seen  them  smile  and  gurgle  about 
the  money  they  were  making. 

I  have  seen  the  happiest,  grouchiest  bunch  of 
people  that  ever  inhabited  this  little  old  world. 

Now,  don’t  understand  me  to  say  that  1  am  a 
banker.  I  am  not. 

I  am  not  in  the  loan  business.  But  ordinarily  it  is 
a  very  unusual  week  that  some  chap  from  college, 
or  an  old  town,  or  the  old  farm  community,  doesn’t 
drop  in  and  ask  me  for  a  five-spot. 

And  as  I  have  not  had  a  single  touch  during  these 
two  months  just  ended,  I  believe  the  condition  is  so 
unusual  that  it  deserves  comment. 

Hence  this  little  article. 

The  boss  complains  about  the  way  things  are 
going. 

“I  declare,”  he  says,  “I  don’t  know  where  we  will 
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land.  What  is  to  become  of  us,  with  all  of  the  unrest 
and  radical  agitation  there  is  in  the  world?” 

“But  you’re  making  money,  aren’t  you?”  I  inquire 
anxiously. 

“Oh,  yes,  we’re  making  more  money  than  ever 
before,  but  where  is  all  of  this  trouble  going  to 
lead?”  And,  noticing  a  smile  on  my  face,  he  smiles 
and  walks  out  of  the  room. 

Dreadful  thing  to  be  making  more  money  than 
ever  before.  Must  be  awful  to  have  to  face  a  future 
with  such  a  condition  as  that. 

And  it  worries  the  boss  so  much  that  he  agrees 
to  give  me  a  raise  without  my  asking  for  it. 

Awful  year,  this  1920! 

Then  there  are  the  firms  with  which  we  do  busi¬ 
ness,  some  fifty  or  more  of  them. 

Every  day  or  so  I  talk  with  some  general  manager 
out  of  the  bunch.  He  weeps  and  wails  all  over  my  desk, 
smokes  my  cigars,  and  then  ends  up  the  doleful  story 


by  telling  me  the  factory  is  so  crowded  with  orders 
that  they  simply  cannot  take  any  more  business. 

Gosh,  it  must  be  terrible  to  operate  a  factory  and 
not  be  able  to  fill  all  of  the  orders.  Think  how  those 
fellows  must  long  for  the  good  old  days  when  they 
had  to  hock  their  raw  materials  in  order  to  meet 
pay  rolls. 

Just  yesterday  a  chap  came  in  and  was  talking 
about  his  selling  expense,  advertising,  and  so  on. 
He  also  had  his  little  tale  of  woe. 

Just  a  beginner  he  was  last  year.  Spent  only 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  advertising.  This  year 
he  doesn’t  know  whether  the  earth  will  keep  moving, 
and  doesn’t  know  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  eat 
or  not;  but  he  is  going  to  try  to  meet  the  terrible 
conditions  by  spending  ten  times  as  much  money 
for  advertising. 

Just  as  sure  as  I  am  sitting  here  before  my  old 
typewriter,  I  know  that  during  the  next  day  or  two 
some  of  the  clients  are  going  to  come  rushing  into 
the  office  all  out  of  breath. 

They  will  be  so  wretched  they  won’t  know  what 
to  do.  ( Continued  on  page  35) 


Tarvia  Roads 
save  money 


Bad  Roads 
waste  money 


The  experience  of  thousands  of 
towns  all  over  the  country,  which 
use  Tarvia  regularly,  absolutely 
prove  this.  In  many  instances  the 
mere  saving  in  maintenance  amounts 
to  more  than  the  cost  of  the  Taivia 
treatment. 

Whether  you  require  a  good  binder  toi 
new  construction,  a  dust  preventive  01  a 
nafrhincr  material — there  is  a  grade  of 


. 


After 

The  same  piece  of  road  as 
after  being  rebuilt  with  “  ■ 


Before — 

Photograph  shows  condition  of  road  leading  from 
La  Crosse,  Ini.,  before  “Tarwa-X"  was  used. 


Special  Service  Department 


In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as  well  as 
Aad  authorities,  The  Barrett  Company  has  organized  a 
Special  Service  Department,  which  keeps  up  to  the  min¬ 
ute  on  all  road  problems. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  regarding  road 
conditions  or  problems  in  your  vicinity,  t  le  mattei  v\i 
have  the  ptompt  attention  of  experienced  engineers  1  his 
service  hi  free  for  the  asking.  If  you  want  better  road 
and  lower  taxes,  this  Department  can  greatly  assist  sou. 
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of  the  economists  toue 
Here  it  is: 

Two  of  my  friends  face  the  living 
problem  from  totally  different  angles. 

One  is  a  railroad  engineer.  Always 
well  protected  by  his  brotherhood  organization,  he 
has  had  additional  political  protection  in  these  days 
of  Federalized  railroad  operation.  His  pay  will 
run  from  $350  to  $450  a  month.  I  am  not  say¬ 
ing  that  John  is  overpaid;  perhaps  he  still  is 
underpaid.  Those  are  things  upon  which  I  am  not 
competent  to  pass;  for  have  I  not  already  said  that 
I  am  no  economist?  The  bishop  of  a  certain  Far 
Western,  sparsely  settled  State  draws  $2,000  a  year 
as  his  salary;  Charlie  Chaplin  is  averred  by  the 
press  agent  to  earn  about  $500,000  in  that  same 
space  of  time.  Yet  shall  we  say  that  the  clown 
or  the  clergyman  is  the  one  that  is  overpaid?  I  give 
that  to  you  to  answer. 

But  John’s  monthly  increment  is  by  no  means  the 
sole  source  of  family  support.  His  children  have 
been  reared  to  work,  and  they  are,  still  in  their  teens, 
swelling  the  family  coffers.  No  false  sense  of  pride 
or  caste  disturbs  that  little  family.  Margaret  is  in 
a  department  store — her  second  year  there — and  is 
already  paid  $25  a  week  with  a  promise  of  another 
raise  in  the  early  spring;  while  John,  Jr. — fifteen 
months  younger — is  clipping  along  already  with  an¬ 
other  $20  a  week  as  a  plumber’s  helper. 

It  so  happens  that  Henry — my  other  friend  whom 
I  have  in  mind  at  this  moment — also  has  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  of  nearly  the  same  age  as  Margaret  and 
John,  Jr.  The  girl,  Sally,  is  the  elder  of  the  two. 
She  is  a  librarian’s  assistant;  twenty-one  years  old; 
$50  a  month.  But  it  is  nice  work,  in  congenial  sur¬ 
roundings — and  one  loses  no  caste.  You  see,  caste 
counts  with  Henry — and  with  Henry’s  wife.  They 
have  social  position.  Henry  is  another  teacher.  He 
is  paid  $2,500  a  year  in  a  New  York  private  school 
and  has  to  dress  and  otherwise  live  the  part.  Which 
means  that  Sally  could  not  work  in  a  department 
store.  Oh,  no.  It  also  means  that  Henry’s  son, 
instead  of  being  a  family  asset  at  this  moment,  is 
a  family  liability.  They  are  putting  him  through 
college;  Henry’s  college.  In  that  family  the  sons 
have  gone  to  the  same  fine  old  college  up  in  the  East 
for  four  unbroken  generations. 

It  is  Henry,  Henry’s  family,  all  of  the  other  well- 
bred,  fine-caste,  intellectual,  professional,  or  semi- 
professional  type  of  folk,  who  make  the  sole  remain¬ 
ing  low-priced  market  in  America.  And  there  are 
not  enough  of  them  numerically  to  count — not,  at 
any  rate,  in  the  eyes  of  the  big  commercial  barons 
of  the  land.  Singly  they  are  weak ;  collectively  they 
are  even  weaker — as  we  have  just  seen.  Neither 
have  they  any  political  strength. 


oictiii  on  me  n.  Lj. 

Continued  from  page  7 


A  Million  Jobs  Are  Open 


“A  RE  we  ever  going  to  have  a  cheap  market  again?” 
you  interrupt.  “And  if  we  are,  where  is  it  com¬ 
ing  from?” 

Now,  those  are  the  very  questions  that  I  wanted 
you  to  ask.  To  the  first  I  answer  yes.  For  the 
moment,  however,  I  am  more  interested  in  the 
second. 

Why  is  it  that  the  expressman  up  in  Charlie 
Horton’s  town  cannot  get  a  helper?  Where  are  the 
cooks,  the  waitresses,  the  maids  of  yesteryear?  Why 
does  the  window  of  my  office  go  unwashed  except 
when  the  janitor  happens  to  do  it?  Where  are  the 
folks  who  used  to  wear  cotton  stockings,  cheap  suits, 
and  low-priced  shoes — in  great  numbers? 

Here’s  the  answer  to  all  such  questions: 

Up  to  four  or  five  years  ago  a  million  new  folks  a 
year  used  to  come  to  the  United  States  to  make  their 
homes  with  us.  When  the  flames  of  war  shot  across 
Europe  that  flow  of  immigration  ceased'.  And  the 
last  of  them — some  of  the  folk  who  passed  through 
Ellis  Island  in  July,  1914 — are  to-day  wearing  silk 
stockings  and  $60  suits  and  $10  hats — if  not  the 
$20  kind.  None  have  come  to  take  their  place.  The 
country  has  a  million  more  jobs  than  it  has  men  and 
women  to  fill  them — and  this  despite  the  fact  that 
women  are  working  in  far  more  places  and  in  far 
greater  numbers  than  ever  they  worked  in  the  years 
which  preceded  the  coming  of  the  war. 

I  know  full  well  the  large  prejudice  in  .this  coun¬ 
try  against  immigration.  Personally  I  bear  no  over¬ 
weening  affection  toward  the  immigrant.  I,  too, 
have  traveled  day  in  and  day  out  in  the  New  York 
subway — have  seen  the  hordes  making  their  way 
toward  the  elevated  stations  in  Manhattan,  and  have 
prayed  that  we  might  not  be  given  more  of  this  very 
raw  material  in  humans  until  we  had  properly  as¬ 
similated  that  which  we  already  held. 

The  other  day  I  rode  downtown  in  a  Broadway 
surface  car,  and  beside  me  rode  half  a  dozen  Greeks 


Is  it  the  clown  or  the  clergyman  that  is  overpaid? 


— all  their  worldly  possessions  in  their  hands.  They 
transferred  to  a  Twenty-third  Street  car  bound  west. 
Apparently  they  were  going  to  a  steamship — bound 
back  home.  The  conductor  of  our  car  commented 
upon  that. 

“I  wish  to  God  all  the  rest  of  therfl  were  going  too,” 
said  he,  with  real  fervor. 

I  looked  at  him  sharply.  He  was  a  clean-cut, 
smart-looking  young  Irishman — second  generation  in 
this  country,  I  should  say,  although  it  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  that  he  himself  may  have  passed  through  the 
gates  of  Ellis  Island.  Certainly  either  he  or  his 
father  had  knocked  upon  the  doors  of  this  country 
and  had  not  knocked  in  vain.  He  had  had  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  our  schools,  was  already  earning  his 
48  cents  or  50  cents  an  hour,  and  still  young  enough 
to  look  forward  to  many  years  of  progress  and  ad¬ 
vancement.  He  had  given  utterance  to  a  very  popu¬ 
lar  sentiment.  Folks  like  to  “roast”  the  foreigner, 
particularly  the  foreigner  of  low  degree.  I  know. 
I  have  even  done  it  myself.  And  yet  some  of  the 
best — some  of  the  truest — friends  that  ever  I  have 
had  have  been  of  this  very  sort. 


Immigration  Is  the  Key 


I  FIND  myself  wondering  how  it  would  be  if  Amer¬ 
ica  were  small,  congested,  fearfully  overcrowded, 
and  I  were  finding  my  way  to  some  promised 
land  of  opportunity  and  political  freedom,  and  found 
|he  folk  there  ridiculing  me  and  putting  obstacles 
m  my  path. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  whatever  for  the  man  or  woman,  no  matter 
what  his  or  her  history  may  have  been,  who  comes 
to  this  country  with  the  idea  of  overthrowing  its 
institutions.  I  think  that  thorough  physical  inspec¬ 
tion  is  of  the  highest  importance — that  some  sort 
of  literacy  test  assumes  equal  importance.  In  other 
days,  as  a  police  reporter  assigned  to  the  old  Fed¬ 
eral  offices  and  courts  in  New  York,  I  had  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  how  carelessly  the  great  function  of 
conferring  American  citizenship  was  administered. 
We  go  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  We  admit  a 
foreigner  to  full  citizenship  with  hardly  more  than 
the  most  perfunctory  sort  of  ceremony,  and  then 
we  begin  to  abuse  him  because  he  does  not  take 
his  obligations  solemnly  and  honestly  enough.  That 
is  why  I  say  I  believe  in  selective  immigration — with 
the  heavy  emphasis  on  the  selective. 

Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  a  million  unfilled 
jobs  here  at  this  very  minute;  of  millions  of  con¬ 
servative  folk  in  Russia,  Italy,  and  other  countries — 


e.en  perhaps  in  wh*!  u  'eft  o?  Gi 

many  and  Austria-Hungary  —  either 
already  Bolshevist  or  else  close  to  the 
verge,  whose  very  bodies  and  souls 
must  now  be  in  revolt  against  the  red 
terror  and  who  to-day  are  not  merely  willing  but 
anxious  to  flee  from  it  all  and  come  to  a  land  which 
promises  opportunity — and  then  keeps  its  promises. 
As  I  recall  it,  we  have  now  over  nine  billion  perfectly 
good,  hard-earned  dollars  invested  oversea  as  a  more 
or  less  immediate  outcome  of  the  war.  The  interest 
on  these  loans  may  or  may  not  be  paid — no  doubt 
the  Europeans  will  pay  their  own  dependents  first 
rather  than  face  a  choice  crop  of  healthy  young 
revolutions. 

The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  get  over — in  my 
perfectly  vague,  uneconomic  way — is  that  European 
conditions  will  favor  immigration,  and  we  need  it 
to  help  out  our  sadly  depleted  labor  supply.  We 
need  the  million  immigrants  a  year.  We  needed  them 
a  decade,  two  decades,  three  decades  ago.  We  need 
them  to-day  more  than  we  needed  them  then,  when 
every  American  wants  to  be  a  proprietor,  or  at  least 
an  executive — a  captain  in  a  company  wherein  there 
are  beginning  to  be  no  private  soldiers.  We  need 
them  on  our  highways,  need  them  on  the  vast  con¬ 
struction  that  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  bring  our 
railroads  abreast  of  the  increasing  national  demands 
upon  them;  to  build  new  factories,  new  stores,  new 
houses — we  need  them  to  do  the  hard  work,  the  dirty 
work,  the  mean  work  in  all  of  these — the  very  sort 
of  work  that  Americans,  born  and  bred  and  schooled, 
cannot  or  will  not  do.  And  when  we  have  honestly 
satisfied  our  need  in  this  way  our  cost-of-living  prob¬ 
lem  will,  I  judge,  commence  to  solve  itself. 


Cheap  Markets  Are  Coming 


IN  the  meantime,  as  I  said,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  low-priced,  standard-priced 
market  again.  We  may  pursue  the  policy  of  isola¬ 
tion  to  the  point  of  barring  our  doors  to  foreigners — 
as  Japan  did  up  to  sixty-six  years  ago — but  we  should 
find  it  much  more  difficult  completely  to  close  the 
door  on  their  manufactured  products.  On  a  steamer 
that  sailed  from  New  York  to  Hamburg  a  week  or 
ten  days  before  Christmas  there  went  one  of  our 
shrewdest,  most  expert  sales  and  advertising  man¬ 
agers. 

While  he  did  not  shout  it  to  the  housetops,  the 
real  purpose  of  his  journey  was  to  interest  German 
manufacturers  in  re-creating  their  markets  here 
— through  salesmanship  and  through  advertising  of 
the  most  subtle  but  still  of  the  most  thorough  sort. 
He  is  going  to  show  these  men  oversea  the  present 
trend  of  American  market  conditions;  how  all  price 
levels  have  been  raised,  and  consequently  there  are 
no  lower  levels. 

Don’t  you  see  it  now?  Suppose  you  take  the  top 
off  a  table  and  lift  it  a  foot,  fifteen  inches,  eighteen 
inches  into  the  air,  and  while  you  are  holding  it  up 
another  man  comes  in  and  slips  another  top  on  the 
table — what,  then,  will  you  do  with  the  original  top? 
Our  bankers,  our  real  economists,  the  men  who  are 
seeing  a  few  inches  beyond  the  ends  of  their  noses, 
are  saying  that  we  are  coming,  inexorably,  to  days 
when  men  will  be  seeking  low  prices.  In  those  days 
our  American  manufacturers  will  seek  to  retrieve 
themselves  by  dropping  to  the  old  levels — to  far 
lower  levels  at  least — and  then  they  may  find  that 
the  standard  or  low-priced  market  is  completely  pre¬ 
empted  by  foreigners,  while  they  are  forced  into  hot 
competition  for  what  of  the  luxury  market  may  still 
remain. 

Crape  hanging  is  not  my  profession.  Yet  I  am 
not  dealing  here  in  guesswork,  but  in  hard,  hard 
facts,  disagreeable  as  they  may  seem  in  cold  print. 
Extravagant  living,  careless  legislation,  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  thrift  as  a  national  policy — all  these, 
added  to  war  debts,  point  but  one  way.  Yet  we 
Americans,  with  the  blind  luck  which  so  often  has 
favored  us,  may  still  escape  a  financial  panic.  Even 
then  the  fact  remains  that  the  foreign  manufac¬ 
turers — with  low-priced  help  constantly  at  their  com¬ 
mand — are  coming  after  our  standard-priced  mar¬ 
kets.  Italy  already  has  her  government  agents  in 
this  country  seeking  contracts  for  manufacturing 
cotton  cloth — from  our  raw  material  and  for  our 
consumption — in  her  busy  manufacturing  towns  of 
the  north.  We  are  fair  meat.  Europe  still  looks 
upon  us  as  El  Dorado. 

The  solution?  Selective  immigration  seems  to  me 
to  hold  a  tremendous  possibility;  it  may  not  only 
create  a  stable  labor  market  for  us— and  so  inciden¬ 
tally  prevent  the  holding  up  of  the  nation  by  strikes 
or  lockouts,  or  the  threats  of  them — but  provide  a 
steady  and  permanent  corrective  not  only  for  un¬ 
stable  price  levels,  but  for  luxury  itself. 
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WINCHESTER 


SHOULD 


Winchester  .22  Caliber 
Repeating  Rifle,  Model  06 


SHOOT 


YOUR  BOY 
BE  TAUGHT  TO 


HAS  your  boy’s  voice  begun  to 
change?  Has  he  commenced 
wearing  suspenders?  Is  his  first 
pair  of  long  trousers  just  around  the  corner, 
so  to  speak?  Then  his  yearning  for  a  gun 
demands  your  caref  ul  attention. 

He  will  get  hold  of  one  sooner  or  later 
it  is  his  natural  instinct.  He  needs  your 
help  now.  Earn  his  lifelong  gratitude  and 
add  to  your  own  pleasure  and  self-esteem 
by  giving  him  the  proper  start. 

Naturally,  you  want  him  to  become  a 
good  shot  —  to  be  trusted  to  handle  a  gun 
properly  under  all  circumstances.  Just  as  a 
boy  should  learn  to  swim. 

He  must  be  taught. 

Any  older  person  may  act  as  instructor 
who  will  properly  supervise  his  shooting 
and  impress  upon  him  the  right  principles. 
These  can  easily  be  obtained  in  printed 
form,  with  illustrations,  at  any  hardware 
or  sporting-goods  store  that  sells  vVinchestei 
Guns  and  Ammunition. 

Or  your  boy  may  receive  his  instructions 
through  membership  in  the  Winchester 
Junior  Rifle  Corps,  for  which  there  is  no 
charge.  And  when  ready  he  can  shoot  for 
the  W.  J.  R.  C.  medals  and  diplomas— 
Marksman,  Sharpshooter,  and  Expert 
Rifleman — regardless  of  where  he  practices 
or  receives  instructions. 


Teach  him  yourself  if  possible.  A  boy’s 
best  shooting  instructor  is  his  father.  And 
the  companionship  developed  between  them 
when  they  share  the  sport  is  rarely  equaled 
in  any  other  pastime. 

If  you  would  like  to  teach  a  few  other 
boys  to  shoot  along  with  him — a  good  plan, 
stimulating  effort — your  dealer  will  obtain 
a  complimentary  W.  J.  R.  C.  Instructoi  s 
Manual  for  you.  It  will  give  you  the  com¬ 
plete  W.  J.  R.  C.  program,  including  full 
details  concerning  how  to  conduct  the  tests 
for  the  medals  already  mentioned,  one  of 
which  is  awarded  any  boy  who  makes  the 
required  score. 

Go  to  your  local  hardware  or  sporting- 
goods  store  today  and  ask  to  be  shown  the 
Winchester  .22  caliber  Rifles  for  boys.  The 
Model  06  repeater,  one  of  which  appears  in 
the  above  illustration,  is  the  most  popular 
boy’s  rifle.  But  if  you  prefer  one  of  the 
single-shot  models,  you  can  depend  upon  its 
being  equally  accurate.  The  steel  in  all 
Winchester  barrels  is  of  uniform  quality 
and  all  are  bored  alike. 

Buy  the  boy  a  .22  caliber  Winchester 
Rifle — or  an  official  W.  J.  R.  C.  Range  Ivit, 
containing  everything  needed,  including  am¬ 
munition.  Get  out  on  the  range  along  w  ith 
him,  improve  your  acquaintance,  and  bi  ush 
up  your  own  shooting. 

We  invite  you  to  write  to  us  for  any  addi¬ 
tional  information  or  advice  you  may  wish. 


WINCHESTER-  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 


*  • 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN..  U.  S.  A. 
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Be  sure  the  name  Champion  is  on  the  Insulator 
and  the  YVorid  Trade  Mark  on  the  Box 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


WHEN  putting  in 
spark  plugs,  has  your 
wrench  ever  slipped, 
banged  into  another  plug 
and  cracked  or  broken  the 
porcelain  insulator? 

Champion  Spark  Plugs 
stand  this  rough  treat¬ 
ment  and  do  not  crack  or 
break;  our  famous  No. 
3450  Insulator  has  been 
developed. and  strength¬ 
ened  to  such  a  degree. 

Car  owners  who  use 
Champion  Spark  Plugs 
are  remarkably  free  from 
the  ordinary  spark  plug 
accidents  as  well  as  from 
troubles  due  to  excessive 
heat,  shocks  and  temper¬ 
ature  changes. 

There  is  a  Champion 
Spark  Plug  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  every  type  of 
gasoline  engine. 

Order  a  set  from  your 
dealer  today. 


Did  This  Ever 
Happen  to  You? 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 
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They  have  only  a  day  or  so  to  expand 
their  advertising  for  the  year.  And, 
oh  how  bad  they  need  advertising! 
Why,  everything  is  going  to  pieces. 

We’ll  get  their  stuff  all  ready  for 
them  work  out  all  the  details,  and  then 
I  know  exactly  what  everyone  is  going 
to  say.  It  will  be  just  this: 

“Fine  plan,  and  we  must  go  ahead. 
But,  of  course,  you  know  that  we  are 

filled  up  on  orders  right  now ! 

So  much  for  my  boss  and  his  clients. 
Now  for  the  fellows  who  work  beside 
me  in  the  office.  Are  they  starving  and 
looking  forward  to  a  hard,  ground-hog 

W*What  do  these  poor  fellows  talk 
about?  I’ll  give  you  a  conversation 
that  took  place  in  my  little  office  this 

morning.  TT  ,  a 

One  of  the  men  walked  in.  He  showed 

me  an  article  in  the  morning  paper. 

“Doesn’t  it  beat  ail  what  things  are 
coming  to?”  he  seriously  inquired.  11 
those  fellows  down  at  Washington;  don  t 
do  something  quick,  the  eouhtfy  is 
going  to  be  ruined!”  , 

Then,  after  I  have  duly  agreed  with 
him,  he  continues:  “Say,  I  bought  me 
a  new  Tuff  ex  Tire  this  morning.  Got  a 
32  by  4  for  only  thirty-eight  dollars. 
Some  bargain.  Did  you  ever  use  one 

of  them?”  v.  , 

I  replied  that  I  never  had. 

“Well,  I  think  it  is  a  darn  good  tire. 
Of  course  it  costs  a  lot,  but  I  get  a  lot 
of  fun  out  of  the  car  and  must  expect 
to  pay  the  price!” 

And  last  week  his  wife  came  down¬ 
town  and  spent  ninety-eight  dollars  foi 
a  new  coat.  He  didn’t  tell  me  about  the 
rest  of  her  outfit.  He  must  be  terribly 
hard  pressed  for  money,  poor  fellow. 

I  have  some  friends  living  out  on 
farms.  And  when  1  say  “living  I  mean 
all  that  the;  word  can  be  made  to  imply. 


A  Glorious  Year 


Continued  from  page  30 


They  have  motor  cars,  grand  pianos, 
plumbing,  electric  lights,  tractors,  and 
all  that  goes  to  make  a  farm  enjoyable. 

They  also  have  a  grouch,  a  real,  in- 
grown,  nasty  grouch,  that  has  some¬ 
thing  on  the  city  man’s  grouch.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  country  man  can  say  things 
which  are  more 
cutting. 

Anyway,  these 
farmers  were  talk¬ 
ing  about  their 
hogs.  'a. 

“Going  to  be  a 
hard  ffi ar,”  one  of 
them  said.  “Why, 

I  expect  to  see  hogs 
go  all  to  pieces.” 

“Is  that  so?”  I 
sympathized. 

“Yessir,  wouldn’t 
be  surprised  if  they 
went  clear  down  to 
fourteen  dollars  a 
hundred !” 

All  the  way  down 
to  fourteen  dollars 
a  hundred  pounds! 

Ye  gods,  and  I  can  well  remember  the 
time  when  my  father,  a  farmer  who 
knew  his  business,  was  delighted  to  get 
five  dollars  a  hundred  for  the  choicest 
hogs  he  could  raise.  , 

“What  are  you  trying  to  do?  Going 
to  use  your  surplus  this  year  to  pay  off 
the  national  debt?”  I  laughed. 

Then  he  smiled  and  got  confidential. 
“Well,”  he  said,  “I  have  had  a  pretty 
fair  profit,  after  all.'  I  reckon  I’ve 
cleared  a  little  over  four  thousand.  Of 
course  that’s  above  all  expenses!” 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  thi§ 
great  nation  have  we  had  so  many 
grouches. 

But  underneath  every  solitary  one  ot 
those  grouches  is  a  good  healthy  smile— 
a  wise  old  smile — that  has  secrets  to  tell 
— said  secrets  being  kept  religiously  by 
the  owner  of  the 
grouch  and  his 
banker. 

The  other  eve¬ 
ning  I  picked  up  a 
cop.  He  lived  out 
near  my.  home  and 
I  gave'  him  a  lift. 

“Hard  year,”  he 
opined. 

“Great  old  year,” 
I  came  back  boldly. 
I  wasn’t  afrdid  of 
him  so  long  as  he 
was  getting  a  free 
ride  off  me. 

“No,  it  isn’t  so 
bad,”  he  replied. 
“In  fact,  I’ve  just 
bought  me  a  new.lot 
and  am  building 
a  home  this  fall.  Going  to  have  a  right 
nice  little  home  there  now!. 

One  of  my  acquaintances  employs  a 
chauffeur.  Said  chauffeur  lives  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  city  and  drives  to  my 
friend’s  house  each  morning  in  his  own 


car! 


Terrible  year,  this  year  of  1920. 
But  I  believe  I  said  that  everybody 
carried  a  grouch  around  with  him.  I  hat 
was  a  misstatement.  I  wish  to  make 
an  exception.  .  . 

There  are  some  two  millions  ot  young 
men  in-  this  country  who  haven  t  been 


thinking  of  grouches.  _  They  are  going 
about  their  business  in  a  businesslike 
way.  They  are  working  cheerfully, 
laughingly,  contentedly. 

They  are  making  money,  and  they 
are  tickled  to  death. 

Not  only  are  they  tickled  to  death 
because  they  are  making  money,  but 
because  they  are  allowed  to  be  back  here 
at  home  where  the  making  of  money  is 
possible. 

They  marched  away  a  couple  of  years 
ago  to  save  this  grand  old  democracy 
for  us.  Many  of  them  had  close  calls 
and  saw  their  comrades  fall. 

Then,  after  saving  our  skins  and  our 
jobs  for  us  grouches,  these  young  men 
have  come  back  home  and  given  us  an 
example  of  how  to  appreciate  our  ad¬ 
vantages. 

One  young  man  in  our  office  went 
through  the  whole  fight.  Said  his  pray¬ 
ers  forty-two  times  each  day,  he  declares. 

Had  six  bullets  in  him — but  they 
never  touched  his  smile. 

And  that  young  chap,  the  only  one 
in  our  whole  crowd  who  has  had  a 
really  hard  time  out  of  all  this  great 
war,  is  the  only  one  in  our  office  who 
isn’t  carrying  around  a  grouch. 

Some  may  call  1920  the  Grouchy  Year. 
But  I  say  that  it  should  be  called  the 
Glorious  Year. 

I  say  it  is  the  grandest  little  old  year 
that  we  have  ever  had. 

Because  folks  don’t  mean  those 
grouches.  They  really  feel  like  smil¬ 
ing — they  want  to  smile  as  our  returned 
soldier  boys  are  smiling — but  I  guess 
they  are  making  so  much  money  they 
are  afraid  they  would  give  themselves 
away  if  they  smiled. 

But  if  they  could  only  realize  that 
everybody  else  is  making  money  too! 
Then  what  a  cheer  there  would  be 
for  1920! 


The  Path  of  Gold 


Continued  from  page  15 


his  supporters-a  rich  man  called  Ra- 

maux,  who  is  Minister  of  r  oreign 
Affairs  in  his  Cabinet. 

“Can’t  anything  be  done  ? 

“I  hope  so.  Michaud  will  try.  He 
still  sees  her  —  though  it  s  terribly 
dangerous.  I  have  been  able  to  arrange 
that  for  them.  Ferrand  doesn  t  dis¬ 
trust  me  yet,  because  he  thinks  I  obey 
Mr.  Rodman— as  I  pretend  to  do.  bo 
he  lets  Julie  come  to  visit  me  and  spend 
the  night,  sometimes.  She  was  in  my 
room  last  night  while  you  were  at  the 
house,  and  Michaud  climbed  up  the 
vines  and  talked  with  her.  ,  „ 

“From  what  I  know  of  Ferrand  it  11 
be  hard  to  stop  this  marriage.  Can 
they  get  away  from  Haiti !  ?{.. 

“That’s'  their  one  chance,  of  course— 
unless  there’s  anpther  revolution.  And 
Ferrand  will  hasten  this  marriage.  Mi. 
Thayer — I  don’t  know — can  you  realize 
that  a  marriage  like  that  can  be  as 
terrible  for  a  girl  like  Julie'  Ferrand 
as  it  would  be— well,  for  me?  The  man 
is  a  monster — twice  her  age,  aIJd  a 
brute  who  has  practiced  voodoo  all  his 
life.  Can  you  be  as  interested  in  her 
case  and  poor  Michaud’s  as  you  would 
be  if  they  were  white?” 

“I  haven’t  seen  the  girl,”  said  lhayei. 
“But  I  can  tell  you  this,  Miss  Warren— 
I’m  mighty  glad  to  call  Michaud  my 
friend!  I’d  be  a  pretty  poor  sort  it 
I  weren’t.  He’s  saved  my  life  once  al¬ 
ready,  you  know.  And — I  want  to  help. 

“J  HAVEN’T  known  what  to  do,”  she 


said.  “Until  you  came  there  was  no 
one  I  dared  ask  to  help  me.  Oh,  there 
are  delightful  men  here— but  they  would 
all  have  felt  it  rather  absurd  to  get 
worked  up  about  a  negro  girl  s  love 
tragedy.  And — I  think  something  should 
be  done  at  once.  Really, ^that  s  why  I 
wanted  to  see  you  to-day.” 

“So  do  I— if  it’s  to  be  done  at  all, 
said  Thayer.  “Ferrand  will  draw  con¬ 
clusions  about  Michaud  fast  enough 
after  he  hears  from  the  young  man 
who  didn’t  kill  me  last  night.  Is  there 
any  chance  to  smuggle  them  aboard  the 
next  steamer?” 

“No.  The  only  thing  will  be  to 
get  them  on  a  schooner  _  sailing  f oi 
Cuba  or  Porto  Rico.  Julie  is  coming 


to  me  again  to-day.  I’m  always  afraid, 
each  time,  that  it  will  be  the  last 
that  Ferrand  will  forbid  her  to  leave 
the  palace  again.  It’s  rather-  a  des¬ 
perate  chance.  But  if  you  could  be  in 
the  garden  to-night  and  take  her  to 
the  water  front — ?”  , 

“I’ll  try,”  said  Thayer  at  once.  You  ve 
made  a  plan,  haven’t  you?” 

“Yes,  I  have.  There  s  a  delightful 
restaurant  about  two  miles  from  the 
city,  on  the  shore  road  that  goes  toward 
Bizoton  — the  Navy  Yard.  Madame 
Lemaitre,  the  wife  of  the  proprietoi, 
is  devoted  to  Julie,  and  will  see  to  it 
that  her  husband  helps  us;  He  will 
have  a  boat  ready,  and  Michaud  has 
arranged  with  the  captain  of  a  schooner 
to  be  lying  off  the  point  and  take  them 
aboard.  But  I  am  afraid  Michaud  will 
be  watched  to-night  if  he  comes  here. 
The  safest  thing  would  be  for  him  to 
meet  you  at  the  restaurant.” 

“How  can  I  get  there?” 

“A  carriage  will  call  at  your  hotel. 
You  can  trust  its  driver— he  will  be 
Michaud’s  cousin,  though^he  will  be 
dressed  like  any  Port  au  Prince  cocher. 
You^-but,  oh,  I  have  no  right  to  drag 
you  into  this!  It’s  terribly  danger- 

°U“Look  here,  Miss  Warren!  I’ve  no 
chance  to  escape  danger  here,  anyway. 
Life  in  Port  au  Prince  for  me  is  a  good 
deal  like  spending  the  day  trying  to 
cross  Fifth  Avenue  during  the  rush 
hour  after  the  policeman  has  blown 
his  whistle  to  let  the  traffic  go  on. 

I  shan’t  be  in  any  more  danger  try¬ 
ing  to  help  this  girl  than  I  would 
be  if  I  stayed  at  home  in  the  hotel. 
They’ll  probably  try  blowing  that  up 

next,  anyway.”  „ 

“I  do  think  it’s  Julie’s  only  chance, 
said  the  girl  earnestly.  “And  when  you 
see  her  you’ll  understand  why  I  m  so 
interested.  She  is  no  more  like  that 

brute  of  a  father—” 

“I’m  strong  for  the  women  here,  any¬ 
way,”  said  Thayer.  “They’re  the  only 
people  who  seem  to  have  any  decency. 
I  suppose  there  are  a  good  many  men, 
really,  like  Michaud,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
male  population  doesn’t  excite  my  ad¬ 
miration.  I’m  glad  of  the  chance  to  put 
a  cnnkp  in  Ferrand's  wheel.  But  isn  t 


this  risky  for  you?  I  don’t  like  that 
part  of  it.”  .  ,  ,, 

“I’ll  be  perfectly  all  right.  I  don  t 
see  how  I  can  go  along  with  you  to¬ 
night — I  only  wish  I  could.  So — 

“You  mustn’t  think  of  doing  that! 
said  Thayer. 


“AH — it’s  wonderful  to  be  able  to 
Y/  count  on  some  one!”  she  said,  with 
a  sigh.  “I’ve  gone  mad  trying  to  think 
of  some  way  of  helping  those  two.  And 
every  plan  I’ve  thought  of,  before  this, 
has  seemed  too  desperate.  Julie’s  a 
darling.  She  says  she’ll  kill  herself  be¬ 
fore  she’ll  marry  Ramaux,  and  I  think 
she  would.  She  has  something  of  v  er¬ 
rand’s  courage.  He  is  a  brave  man, 
you  know — I  have  more  respect  for  him 
than  I  ever  had  for  Petion,  who  wasn  t 
at  all  bad,  really,  for  a  Haitian  presi- 

Aren’t  any  of  them  decent?”  asked 

Thayer.  , 

“Leconte  was.  You’ve  seen  the 
Caserne?  It’s  the  one  really  fine  build¬ 
ing  the  Government  has  put  up.  Leconte 
built  that  instead  of  stealing  the  money, 
and  organized  a  really  good  army.  It 
he  had  lived  and  remained  as  president, 
he  would  have  established  order  But 
they  blew  him  up.  There  liasn  t  been 
much  to  encourage  a  president  to  be 
honest  and  patriotic.”  . 

“I  suppose  not.  Well — I  think  we  re 
going  to  bring  this  off  to-night.  Will 
Michaud  know,  or  am  I  to  get  in  touch 

with  him?”  .  .. 

«No — you’re  to  do  nothing  until  you 
come  for  Julie.  Michaud  has  gone  to 
the  Hotel  Lemaitre  to  wait.  Its  hard 
on  him,  because  he  won’t  be  sure 
whether  we  decided  to  try  it  to-night 
or  not.  But  it  was  the  only  safe  way. 
Be  on  the  veranda  at  nine  o  clock.  You 
will  see  a  carriage  pass  up  and  down 
three  times.  Then  it  will  turn  the  cor¬ 
ner  and  wait.  Go  out,  aimlessly,  and 
drive  to  our  house.  Here  s  the  key  ot 
the  small  door  into  the  garden. 

“Julie  will  climb  down  from  the  ve¬ 
randa  outside  my  room— m  the  back  oi 
the  house.  Mine  are  the  three  windows 
nearest  the  west  end  °f  the  house.  I  m 
afraid  of  any  signal.  Well  watch  foi 
you,  and  youmust  wait  until  she  comes. 


Michaud’s  cousin  could  do  everything, 
probably,  but  I’m  afraid  to  leave  it  all 
to  him — ” 

“I  know.  And  I  want  a  hand  in  this, 
anyway.  It  appeals  to  me.” 

“Then — I  think  that’s  everything. 
Except — oh,  one  thing  I  must  tell  you. 
You  must  not  trust  Mr.  Rodman.  Don’t 
think  that  any  loyalty  to  his  own  race 
will  restrain  him.  He  is  as  anxious  to 
have  you  out  of  the  way  as  Ferrand.” 

“Miss  Warren — I  feel  there’s  serious 
trouble  coming.  Why  don’t  you  go  along 
to-night — to  Cuba,  I  mean?” 

“Oh,  I  wish  I  could!  If  I  could  per¬ 
suade  mother — but  that  man  has  fright¬ 
ened  her  so  that  she  won’t  make  a  move. 
He  has  some  dreadful  influence  over 
her.” 

“Right!  And  you  can’t  leave  her, 
of  course.  I  can  see  that.  We’ll  both 
stand  by,  then.  I— I  hope  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  count  on  me  right  along?” 

She  brought  her  horse  even  closer  to 
his;  for  a  moment  her  hand  pressed 

his  arm.  ,  .  , 

“I’m  in  danger  of  breaking  down  and 
being  hysterical — I’m  so  glad  you’re 
here,  Mr.  Thayer!”  she  said.  “And 
I’m  not  that  sort  of  girl,  at  all!  Here 
we  are.  I  must  turn  in.  This  has  been 
just  a  chance  meeting,  of  course — like 

our  first — ”  ,  , 

He  opened  her  gate;  stood  bowing, 

hat  in  hand,  as  she  rode  in. 

“Good  evening,  Mr.  Thayer!  she 
called,  in  her  natural,  high  voice.  This 
has  been  very  nice..  Come  and  dine 
with  us  one  night  this  week.” 

“Thank  you!” 


IT  was  dark  when  Thayer  reached  the 
hotel.  He  stood  a  moment  patting  his 
horse-  a  groom  from  the  stable  where 
Vassall  kept  his  mounts  waited.  Across 
the  Champ  de  Mars  a  curious  little  pro¬ 
cession  made  its  way.  Even  in  the 
darkness  the  gleam  of,  bayonets  was 
visible.  Thayer  saw  a  dozen  soldieis 
walking,  inclosing  a  group  of  men  and 
women  who  made  their  way  slowly  and 

Pa“1Qu’est  que  c’est?”  he  asked  the 
groom.  The  boy  shrugged  his  shouldeis. 
“Prisoners — taken  m  domiciliary  vis 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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“Pneumatic  tires  enable  us  to  use  a  motor  truck-otherwise  only  teams  could  haul 
our  steel  girders  and  supplies  to  bridge  construction  over  soft  fields,  hour  Goodyear 
Cords  save  truck,  time,  labor— enable  us  to  do  work  otherwise  impossible.  —O.  t. 
Nichols,  Superintendent  of  Construction,  Rochester  Bridge  Company,  Rochester,  Ind. 
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THIS  vivid  word  picture  describes  one  of  innumerable 
instances  in  which  pneumatic  tires  now  make  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  motor  trucks  possible  as  well  as  profitable. 

Men  and  industries  find  that  the  tractive,  cushioning,  easy- 
rolling  pneumatics  free  them  from  tedious  team  hauling  by 
freeing  trucks  of  the  handicaps  imposed  by  solid  tires. 

The  present  rapid  adoption  of  the  pneumatic  truck  tire  has 
its  basis  in  the  high  development  of  Goodyear  Cord  construc¬ 
tion,  begun  years  ago  by  Goodyear. 

This  method  of  manufacture,  combining  extreme  resilience 
and  toughness,  is  the  foundation  of  every  virtue  of  the  pneu¬ 
matics  by  which  they  multiply  the  utility  and  economy  ot 

motor  trucks. 

Goodyear  has  not  only  worked  out  Goodyear  Cord  construc¬ 
tion  but  also  has  pioneered  its  application  in  heavy  transport 
duty  with  pneumatic-shod  fleets  the  Akron -to -Boston 
Express,  the  Akron-to-Cleveland  Freight  Line,  the  Goodyear 
Heights  Busses,  and  similar  undertakings. 

Now  very  complete  cost  data,  developed  by  these  pioneer  cara¬ 
vans,  and  detailing  the  economy  of  pneumatics  in  comparison 
with  solid  tires,  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company  at  Akron,  Ohio. 


publique!” 

Thayer  had  heard  that  Ferrand  was 
filling  the  city  prison  with  political 
prisoners,  suspected  of  being  lukewarm 
in  their  allegiance  tq  the  new  regime. 
He  knew  too  well  how  much  support  his 
own  revolution  had  found  in  Port  au 
Prince  to  take  any  risk  of  leaving  any 
who  might  conspire  against  him  at  lib¬ 
erty.  But  it  was  one  thing,  Thayer 
discovered,  to  hear  of  wholesale  ar¬ 
rests;  it  was  another  to  see  manacled 
prisoners  moving  through  the  streets 
under  guard.  He  swore,  under  his 
breath,  as  he  went  in  to  dinner. 

XI 

THAYER  smoked  his  cigar,  after  din¬ 
ner,  with  Marsden  of  the  Bank.  The 
night  was  warm,  hut  not  uncomforta¬ 
ble;  there  was  no  moon,  and  only  the 
light  of  the  stars  tempered  the  soft, 
inky  blackness. 

“I  hear  things  I’ve  no  business  to 
know,  sometimes,  Thayer,”  said  Mars¬ 
den.  “Do  you  mind  my  asking  you  just 
how  strong  you  are  with  Flood?” 

“Well — I  don’t  know,”  said  Thayer. 
“I  really  don’t.  Stronger  than  when 
I  came  down  here,  though,  I  think. 
Why?” 

“Well,  Rodman  has  been  doing  some 
cabling  to  New  York.  He’s  trying  to 
get  the  people  he’s  in  touch  with  there 
to  use  their  influence  with  Flood  to 
have  you  recalled.  As  I  say,  I’m  not 
supposed  to  know  that — but,  well,  I  do. 
And  there  you  are.” 

“Thanks.  I  doubt  if  Flood  will  be 
influenced,  though,  from  what  I  know 
of  him.  Can  Rodman  use.  code?” 

“Not  while  this  war’s  on  and  the 
French  control  the  cable!” 

“I  can,”  said  Thayer,  smiling.  “We 
have  a  rather  pretty  code — that  doesn’t 
look  like  one  at  all.  It  takes  a  tre¬ 
mendous  lot  of  time,  and  I  only  bother 
with  it  in  emergencies.  But  I  took  the 
trouble  yesterday  to  send  rather  a  full 
report  about  Mr.  Rodman.” 

“You’:"'  a  useful  visitor,  Thayer.  We 
were  pi’etty  dull  here  till  you  came. 
First  we  did  some  betting  on  how  long 
you’d  stick.  Now  the  wagers  are  about 
whether  you’ll  live  long  enough  to  beat 
Ferrand  and  Rodman.  You’re  being- 
careful,  I  suppose?” 

“Oh,  yes!”  said  Thayer,  and  smiled 
to  himself.  Was  what  he  was  planning 
to  do  in  the  next  few  hours  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  really  cautious  nian?  It 
didn’t  matter;  his  eyes  were  boring  the 
darkness  for  the  first  sight  of  the  car¬ 
riage  driven  by  Michaud’s  cousin. 

It  passed  at  last;  turned;  passed 
again,  and  yet  again.  Thayer  got  up 
and  stretched  his  arms. 

“I  used  to  wonder  how  you  people 
slept  so  much,”  he  said.  “But  I  guess 
■vour  tropical  languor  is  getting  me.  I 
thunk  I’ll  take  a  turn  and  then  toddle 
up  to  bed.” 

“You’re  more  energetic  than  I  am 
still,”  said  Marsden,  with  a  laugh.  “I’m 
going  to  turn  in  tout  de  suite.  Good 
night!” 

Thayer  was  tense  with  anticipation 
as  he  walked  out  between  the  long  lines 
of  royal  palms.  The  carriage  was  wait¬ 
ing  at  the  corner. 

“M’sieu  Thayer?”  asked  the  driver. 
“Bien!” 

HE  got  in  for  the  short  ride  to  Rod¬ 
man’s  house.  The  garden  door 
yielded  at  once  to  the  key  Anne  had 
given  him.  He  slipped  around  behind 
the  house,  feeling  his  way  in  the  dark¬ 
ness;  waited  a  moment,  until  his  eyes 
grew  better  able  to  penetrate  it.  He 
marked  Anne’s  windows  and  moved 
through  the  flowers  toward  them.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  started;  a  cool  hand  had 
gripped  his. 

“Sh!  We’re  here,  Mr.  Thayer,”  said 
Anne  Warren.  Even  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  Thayer  noticed,  with  ap¬ 
proval,  that  she  knew  enough  to  avoid 
the  penetrating  sibilance  of  a  whisper; 
she  spoke  in  the  lowest  of  tones. 
“We’re  ready.” 

Anne  was  dressed  in  some  dark  stuff ; 
so  was  the  girl  who  clung  to  her.  He 
was  furious  when  Anne  moved  with 
them  toward  the  door;  he  dared  not 
speak,  but  he  took  her  arm  and  sought 
to  turn  her  toward  the  house. 
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"I  must  come — I’ll  explain  in  the  car¬ 
riage,”  she  said.  “Don’t  make  a  fuss 
here — it’s  too  dangerous — ” 

He  knew  that,  and  yielded,  angrily. 
It  maddened  him  to  think  that  Anne 
meant,  after  all,  to  expose  herself  to 
this  danger.  But  there  was  nothing 
for  him  to  do;  he  could  not  fol¬ 
low  his  first  impulse  and  throw  up 
the  attempt. 

They  reached  the  carriage  safely  and 
easily;  it  started  up  the  hill  at  once, 
and  turned  south  at  the  Avenue  Gre- 
goire.  Julie  shivered  as  they  passed  a 
wall  before  which  sentries  walked ;  it 
was  the  wall  behind  the  garden  of  the 
presidential  palace.  But  there  was  no 
challenge;  everything  was  still,  save 
for  the  muffled  beating  of  drums  in  the 
low  quarter  of  the  city,  near  the  water 
front,  which  was  to  be  heard  every 
night  and  all  night. 

“I  had  to  come,”  Anne  said.  Her 
hand  sought  Thayer’s  and  clung  to  it; 
he  could  feel  her  nervousness.  She 
sensed  his  anger;  admitted  its  justifica¬ 
tion;  sought  to  appease  it — all  with 
that  pressure  of  her  hand.  “Julie  went 
to  pieces.  It  was  the  only  way  I  could 
make  her  come.  She’d  never  seen  you 
— she  was  afraid — oh,  of  everything! 
Can  you  blame  her?” 

“I’d  like  to  shake  her — and  you!”  said 
Thayer.  “It’s  madness  for  you  to  come. 
How  are  you  to  get  back?” 

“Easily!”  said  Anne.  “Do  you  think 
I  care  what  anyone  says — so  long  as 
Julie  is  safe?” 

Thayer  subsided.  He  was  as  helpless 
as  a  man  always  is  when  a  woman 
argues  after  she  has  acted. 

“Well — -I’m  glad  you’re  here!”  he 
said,  and  laughed.  “Now  I  know  we’ve 
got  to  bring  it  off!” 

ANNE  pressed  his  hand  again,  and 
.  then  freed  it. 

“It’s  not  so  very  far,”  she  said.  “And 
if  it  weren’t  so  dark  you’d  see  how  love¬ 
ly  this  road  really  is.  But  this  isn’t  a 
sight-seeing  trip,  of  course.  I’m  glad 
there’s  no  moon.” 

“So  am  I,”  said  Thayer,  devoutly. 
Ferrand’s  daughter  was  silent,  save 
for  an  occasional  sob.  It  was  too  dark 
for  Thayer  to  see  her.  Because  she  had, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  put  Anne  in  danger 
by  her  terror,  he  was  out  of  patience 
with  her. 

“Poor  Julie,”  said  Anne,  softly,  as  if 
to  answer  his  thought.  “She  really 
isn’t  to  blame  for  going  to  pieces  the 
way  she  did.  She  had  a  frightful  scene 
with  her  father  to-day.  He  didn’t  want 
her  to  come  to  me — he  is  growing  sus¬ 
picious,  as  I  was  afraid  he  wouljl.  And 
he  told  her  she  was  to  be  m^ried  a 
week  from  to-day.  He  is  hastening 
the  wedding.” 

“Naturally.  I  would,  too,  if  I  were 
in  his  place.” 

“Julie  thinks  he  knows  what  we 
planned.  She  didn’t  want  to  come  at 
all.  You  see — she’s  as  enlightened  as 
any  Haitian  girl  I  have  ever  seen,  but 
superstition  is  ingrained  in  them  all. 
She  doesn’t  explain — but  I  know  she 
thinks  he  has  some  way  of  finding 
things  out  through  voodoo!  Really,  of 
course,  he’s  just  clever  enough  to  guess 
the  truth  and  then  assert  what  he  sus¬ 
pects  as  if  he  knew  it  to  be  the  fact. 
But  if  I’d  let  her  go  alone  with  you — if 
I’d  been  able  to  make  her  go — she  would 


have  broken  down  and  given  everything 
away.  She  would  have  screamed  at  the 
wrong  moment.  I  daren’t  let  her  hand 
go  now.” 

“Can  she  understand?” 

“No — she  speaks  no  English,  thank 
Heaven!  I  was  going  to  teach  her. 
I’m  glad  I  didn’t.  Her  French  is  per¬ 
fect,  of  course — all  educated  Haitians 
speak  good  French.” 

THEY  were  well  out  of  the  city  now. 

Before  them  lay  a  thick  wood;  along 
the  road  they  traveled  were  little 
thatched  houses.  Guttering  lights  sent 
long  shadows  dancing  across  the  road 
at  intervals;  made  the  darkness  of  the 
intervening  stretches  the  more  pro¬ 
found.  On  the  side  nearest  the  harbor 
coconut  palms  lay  in  groves;  there  was 
a  heavy  scent  in  the  air  from  the  flowers 
in  the  hedges. 

The  road  was  rough,  but  it  was  better 
than  any  Thayer  had  yet  found  in 
Haiti.  The  silence  was  profound  and 
impressive.  There  was  no  hum  of  in¬ 
sects;  only  the  occasional  fluttering  of 
a  great  bat,  attracted  by  the  light  with¬ 
in  a  hut,  broke  in  upon  the  quiet  move¬ 
ment  of  the  water  on  the  beach.  Behind, 
in  the  city,  drums  were  beating.  And 
after  a  time  there  came,  startling  and 
shocking  in  its  effect,  a  drum  beat  from 
before  them.  Thayer  jumped;  he  heard 
Anne’s  low  laugh. 

“Listen!”  she  said.  “Can  you  hear 
the  rest  of  the  music?  There’s  the 
queer  cadence  of  the  flute — and  the 
moaning  of  a  saxophone.  That’s  some 
old  tribal  melody.  They  never  vary  it — 
they  play  that  cadence  over  and  over 
again.  They’ll  be  at  it  till  dawn.  I 
hope  we  can  see  them  as  we  pass.  A 
dance  must  just  be  starting.” 

“What  is  it — voodoo?” 

“No!”  She  laughed.  “My — Mr.  Rod- 
man  says  he  has  seen  real  voodoo  in  the 
hills.  But  there’s  none  of  it  round  here 
— the  priests  are  too  watchful.  These 
are  just  dances.  You’ll  see.” 

The  sound  of  .the  plaintive  music 
drew  nearer;  Anne  leaned  forward  and 
spoke  to  the  driver,  who  nodded.  And 
in  a  few  minutes  he  pulled  up  the  horse. 
They  were  outside  a  house  a  little  big¬ 
ger  than  most  of  those  they  had  passed. 
It  was  raised  from  the  ground  and 
boasted  a  veranda.  Within  its  single 
room  lights  burned  fitfully;  the  musi¬ 
cians  were  inside.  On  the  veranda  three 
couples  were  dancing.  Men  and  women 
faced  one  another  and  swayed  in  time 
to  the  beat  of  the  drum.  They  never 
touched  one  another,  but  the  man  alter¬ 
nately  advanced  and  retreated,  and  the 
woman  followed  his  movements.  They 
waited  five  minutes;  then  Anne  spoke, 
and  Michaud’s  cousin  whipped  up  the 
horse. 

“Is  that  all  there  is  to  it?”  asked 
Thayer,  disappointed. 

“I  believe  so,”  said  Anne,  with  a 
laugh.  “Oh,  I  think  that  sometimes, 
when  they’ve  been  at  it  all  night,  and 
have  drunk  a  good  deal  of  tafia,  they 
get  pretty  wild.  But  I  doubt  if  they’re 
ever  as  bad  as  some  of  the  dancers  you 
see  on  Broadway.” 

“Like  this  trip,  I  suppose,”  said 
Thayer  ruefully.  “This  island  robs  me 
of  one  illusion  after  another.  This  trip 
is  probably  just  as  safe,  really,  as  go¬ 
ing  to  Brooklyn  in  the  subway.  But 
I  shall  cling  to  the  idea  that  we’re  tak- 


lbe  men  do  nothing  that  women  can  be  made  to  do 


“Don’t!”  said  Anne  so  sharply  and 
with  such  pain  in  her  voice  that  he  was 
sobered  instantly.  And  he  felt  for  the 
automatic  pistol  in  his  coat  pocket.  He 
was  prepared,  in  any  case,  for  whatever 
might  happen. 

Now  the  carriage  turned  in  and 
followed  a  driveway  up  to  a  big  wooden 
house.  It  swept  around  an  enormous 
fig  tree,  the  biggest  Thayer  had  ever 
seen,  and  drove  up  to  the  porch  of 
the  house.  A  figure  leaped  into  life; 
Julie  Ferrand,  with  a  smothered  cry, 
broke  away  from  Anne  and  half  jumped, 
half  fell  from  the  carriage. 

“Mon  ange — ah,  Julie — !” 

Michaud  had  her  in  his  arms.  Thayer 
turned  to  help  Anne  down.  In  the  light 
from  the  veranda  he  could  see  the  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

“I  suppose  I’m  silly,”  she  whispered. 
“But  look  at  them— the  darlings!  It’s 
pretty  wonderful,  you  know,  Mr.  Thayer, 
to  care  like  that — to  risk  death — to  leave 
one’s  people  and  one’s  country — to  face 
life  together  in  a  strange  world — ” 

“Yes,”  he  said  gruffly.  He  was  afraid 
to  trust  his  ordinary  voice.  “Where’s 
that  boat,  Michaud?” 

Michaud  spun  around.  His  eyes  were 
shining  as  he  clicked  his  heels  and  sa¬ 
luted  Thayer. 

“I  am  forever  in  your  debt,  m’sieu!” 
he  said.  “And  mademoiselle — I  have 
no  words  of  gratitude!  The  boat  is 
ready.  Come,  Julie — ” 

“Stay  here,”  said  Thayer  to  Anne. 
He  turned  to  the  driver.  “You  too.  If 
there  is  any  trouble,  drive  Miss  Warren 
away — don’t  worry  about  me.” 

“Everything’s  all  right — ”  said  Anne. 

“I  think  so.  It  looks  as  if  we’d  slipped 
clean  out  of  their  noose.  But  it’s  no 
time  to  take  chances.  I’m  going  t(J 
cover  this  embarkation.  Where’s  the 
boat,  Michaud?  Down  by  that  summer¬ 
house?” 

“Yes — across  the  grass — ” 

Michaud  led  the  way,  half  carrying 
Julie.  Out  in  the  harbor  Thayer  made 
out  the  sails  of  a  schooner,  drifting  with 
the  tide. 

“The  oars  are  muffled,”  said  Michaud. 
“I  shall  row  out  myself  —  I  wanted 
no  accomplices.  I  trust  no  one  to¬ 
night.” 

Thayer’s  hand  was  in  his  pocket.  He 
clutched  his  pistol.  The  silence  was 
ominous,  suddenly.  He  longed  for  some 
familiar  sound;  this  stillness  was  un¬ 
canny.  It  attacked  his  nerves  as  some 
rasping  noise  might  have  done. 

“Halte-la!” 

THE  word  of  command  shattered  the 
silence  like  the  report  of  a  gun. 
Thayer  fired  instantly,  through  his 
pocket,  at  the  direction  of  the  voice; 
a  mocking  laugh  answered  his  shot. 
And  before  he  could  fire  again  he  was 
seized  from  behind  and  brought  down, 
with  three  men  on  top  of  him.  He 
heard  a  terrible  cry  from  Julie. 

“Mon  Dieu!  C’est  mon  pei’e!” 

Her  father — Ferrand!  In  an  instant 
the  place  was  alive  with  men.  They 
swarmed  about  the  fugitives,  clamoring 
as  they  came.  Thayer  i-ecognized  Fer¬ 
rand’s  voice;  heard  him  barking  out 
orders  he  could  only  half  understand. 
He  was  released  suddenly.  His  gun 
was  gone;  his  coat  was  torn  from  his 
back.  He  scrambled  to  his  feet.  Half 
a  dozen  torches  had  been  lighted;  in  the 
gathering  illumination  he  saw  Michaud 
struggling  in  the  grasp  of  three  sol¬ 
diers.  Ferrand,  inches  taller  than  any 
other  man  there,  dominated  the  scene; 
he  laughed  in  Thayer’s  face. 

Two  men  carried  Julie  back  toward 
the  house.  She  had  fainted,  Thayer 
thought;  she  lay  limp  in  their  arms. 
And  then,  as  he  started  toward  Fer¬ 
rand,  he  heard  Anne  scream.  He  turned 
and  ran  toward  her.  Ferrand’s  laugh¬ 
ter  followed  him. 

“They’re  taking  me  away  —  Mr. 
Thayer—” 

She  was  gone  when  he  reached  the 
carriage.  Michaud’s  cousin  lay  beside 
it;  even  Thayer,  who  had  never  seen 
a  dead  man  before,  could  make  no  mis¬ 
take  about  his  state.  But  Anne  was 
gone,  and  he  could  hear  the  hoof  beats 
of  a  galloping  horse  dying  away.  He 
turned  and  ran  toward  Ferrand,  raging. 
(To  be  continued,  next  week) 
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So  the  result  was,  Joe,  that  1  took 
eight  or  prob’ly  nine  drops  of  this  here 
illegally  booze  which  went  into  my 
stomach  about  as  courteously  and  po¬ 
lite  as  the  Germans  went  through  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  it  was  three  minutes  in 
round  numbers  before  I  could  even 
talk.  Sweet  Cookie!  If  that’s  the 
kinda  stuff  which  is  bein'  sneaked 
around  now,  I’m  off  for  life!  I  would 
much  rather  gulp  down  a  seidel  of  car¬ 
bolic,  which  is  cheaper  and  quicker. 
If  this  Hawkins  guy  sent  in  six  bucks 
for  that  pint  of  paris  green,  he  paid 
about  60  cents  a  drink  for  it,  hadda 
humiliate  himself  and  act  like  a  hop- 
head  tryin’  to  get  dope  when  he  bought 
it,  and  with  each  swaller  he  took  about 
24  hours  off  his  life.  And  yet  them 
guys  which  simply  got  to  have  it  think 
they’re  puttin’  somethin’  over.  Well, 
they  are,  Joe,  on  themselves! 

Before  leavin’  the  smoker,  Joe,  I 
stopped  beside  the  seat  of  the  quiet 
guy,  which  was  all  by  himself  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  and  still  lookin’  like  he  was  in  a 
trance  from  that  drink  he  took.  He 
was  mumblin’  to  himself,  and  I  felt 
kinda  worried  about  him. 

“Are  you  a  travelin’  salesman  too?” 
I  says. 

“Heh  —  oh,  sure!”  he  says,  with  a 
kinda  wild  look  in  his  eye.  “Oh,  my, 
yes.  Absotively!  I  cover  Arizona,  Col¬ 
orado,  and  Wyoming.  Oh,  yes!” 

“What  are  you  sellin’?”  I  says. 

“Lighthouses!”  he  snarls. 

With  that  I  beat  it,  Joe. 

Yours  truly, 

Ed  Harmon  (The  new  Mary  Pick- 
ford)  . 

On  the  Enroute  back  to  N.  Y. 

Friend  Joe: 

ELL,  here  I  am  bein’  wafted  back 
again  to  my  delicious  country’s  es¬ 
tate  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  far 
away. 

We  have  got  the  movin’  picture, 
viz.  and  to  the  i.  e.,  “Heavens  Above!” 
all  made  and  it  come  out  fine,  Joe. 
When  you  stop  to  consider  that  I  have 
never  been  no  actor  before,  you  will 
get  a  faint  idea  of  how  unusually  won¬ 
derful  it  was  for  me  to  get  away  with 
the  thing  like  a  battle-scarred,  old  ex¬ 
perienced  veteran  of  the  screens,  and 
Jeanne  come  off  with  the  flyin’  colors 
likewise. 

Joe,  I  feel  surely  that  Jeanne  is  gonna 
turn  out  to  be  a  great  favorite  with 
the  movie  fans,  especially  as  from 
now  on  all  the  pictures  she  appears 
in  will  be  made  with  no  less  than 
me  takin’  off  the  part  of  the  dashin’ 
young  hero.  I  have  got  a  good  mind 
to  write  all  the  pictures  myself  for  the 
future  also,  Joe,  and  in  that  way  we 
could  save  the  expenses  of  havin’  to 
pay  them  sceneryaro  composers,  which 
in  these  days  is  gettin’  prices  for  their 
wares  that  makes  it  look  like  anybody 
which  works  with  his  head  for  a  livin’ 
is  a  boob.  They  is  no  doubt  that  I 
could  write  as  good  a  movie  as  the 
next  one  if  I  tried  my  hand  at  it,  Joe, 
because  I  have  got  several  drops  of 
author’s  blood  in  me,  on  account  of 
once  bein’  related  to  a  cousin  which 
was  a  professional  writer.  Of  course, 
I  admit  he  was  a  bookkeeper,  but  still 
and  all,  it  shows  that  I  oughta  be. 
able  to  fling  a  mean  pen  myself,  as 
blood  will  tell,  hey,  Joe? 

Well,  speakin’  of  the  art  of  writing 
Joe,  I  have  already  busted  into  the 
song  writin’  game  as  a  side  line,  and 
am  now  considerin’  a  proposition  I 
have  made  to  myself,  to  tear  off  a  six 
or  seven  act  play  some  night  when  I 
got  a  hour,  or  so,  to  spare.  Then,  no 
doubt,  I  will  tie  right  into  paintin’, 
classically  singin’,  and  the  etc.,  as  a 
man  with  the  talents  nature  has  made 
me  a  present  of  would  be  nothin’  less 
than  the  height  of  selfishness  if  he 
kept  them  to  himself. 

The  song  I  have  wrote,  Joe,  is  known 
by  the  title  of  the  followin’:  “I  Can¬ 
not  Wed  a  Guy  Which  Has  No  Lovers’ 
Union  Card!”  It  goes  like  thus: 

A  couple  of  young  gently  lovers 
Was  softly  sittin’  on  a  bench 
Whilst  honest  workin’ men  rolled  by  in 

limousines. 

The  girl  glared  at  her  steady,  a  shabby 

millionaire, 

And  as  the  moon  begin  to  sink,  her 
voice  tore  the  air. 


I  been  wild  about  you,  Adolph,  eight 
hours  every  day, 

Which  is  all  the  sweethearts’  union  will 
allow. 

I’d  like  to  grant  your  slight  request  and 
join  you  as  your  wife, 

But  I’d  be  afraid  I’d  have  to  bust  my 
vow. 

For  as  you  was  about  to  kiss  me  they 
might  call  me  out  on  strike; 

So  go  and  join  a  local,  and  I’ll  do  as 
you  like. 

I  got  nothin’  else  against  you  and  I 
know  this  must  be  hard, 

But  I  cannot  wed  a  guy  which  has  no 
lovers’  union  card I 

WELL,  there’s  that,  Joe,  and  I  am 
workin’  on  extry  verses  now,  as  you 
can  see  that  it  is 
not  only  a  remark¬ 
able  piece  of  poetry, 
but  is  likewise  boil¬ 
in’  over  with  sen¬ 
timent  and  is  as 
timely  as  snow  at 
Christmas.  You 
know  they  is  all 
kinds  of  unions 
now,  and  strikes  is 
as  plentiful  as 
blondes  with  light 
hair,  so  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this 
song  will  soon  be 
sweepin’  the  coun¬ 
try  and  should  net 
me  a  plumber’s 
ransom  in  the  roy¬ 
alties. 

I  read  it  to  the 
guy  which  directed 
our  movin’  picture, 

Joe,  and  he  hadn’t 
the  slightest  hesi¬ 
tation  in  awardin’ 
it  the  brown  derby 
as  a  song.  He 
is  a  guy  which 
ain’t  easy  affected, 
yet,  still  and  all, 
he  was  completely 
overcame  with  the 
emotion  and  made 
me  read  it  about 
twenty-five  times 
on  account  of  the 
sad  story  of 
thwarted  love 
which  it  tells. 

After  a  while,  Joe, 
he  wipes  his  eyes 
and  asks  me  what 
is  the  tune  of  it, 
and  I  says,  that’s 
right,  I  had  abso¬ 
lutely  forgot  that 
in  order  to  make 
a  song  you  have 
got  to  have  a  trifle 
music  besides  the  words.  Well,  Joe, 
he  says  never  mind,  I  could  no  doubt 
have  it  set  to  the  air  of  “The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,”  which  would  give 
it  a  patriotic  punch  and  would  also, 
at  the  least,  make  everybody  stand 
up  and  remove  their  hats  whilst  they 
was  hearin’  it.  But  I  says,  no,  I 
would  rather  have  some  fresh,  new 
tune  wrote  for  it,  and  I  will  send  a 
copy  to  Irvin  S.  Berlin  and  ask  him 
to  do  his  best  with  a  good,  snappy  air 
and  I  will  divide  the  loot  we  get  outa 
it  on  a  even  basis  of  90-10,  and  ten 
per  cent  of  what  this  ballad  will  make 
should  at  least  get  him  a  coupla  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  for  his  bit.  Well,  Joe, 
the  director  says  that  guy  wouldst  only 
jass  it  to  death  and  what  I  should 
try  to  do  for  a  knockout  song  like  I 
have  wrote  is  to  get  lined  up  with 
either  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  or  a 
bird  called  Gounod.  So,  Joe,  I  wish 
you  wouldst  look  them  babies  up  in 
the  phone  book  whilst  you  are  in  New 
York  and  give  them  the  dope  on  this 
for  me,  and  the  minute  I  land  I  will 
prob’ly  no  doubt  sign  one  of  ’em  up, 
provided  they  don’t  demand  too  much 
sugar  for  the  few  minutes’  work  they 
wouldst  have  to  do  on  this  song  which, 
once  it’s  let  forth,  will  make  them 
known  the  country  over. 

Well,  Joe,  just  to  show  you  what  the 


average  wife  is,  after  the  hypnotism 
of  honeymoonin’  has  passed  away,  I 
read  this  here  masterpiece  to  Jeanne, 
naturally  thinkin’  that  once  she  heard 
it  she  would  fall  on  the  top  of  my  neck 
and  holler  that  I  was  a  genus.  It  was 
far  be  it  from  such,  Joe.  When  I  got 
all  through  she  wiggles  her  shoulders 
coldly,  makes  what  the  French  calls  a 
little  moo  with  her  mouth  and  says 
Ciel!  she  can’t  understand  why  it  is 
that  my  English  fails  to  respond  to  all 
the  treatment  it’s  had  from  them  pro¬ 
fessors  and  the  etc.  When  I  could  get 
my  breath  back  I  says  in  a  deadly 
voice,  don’t  she  like  it  and  she  says 
instantly,  Mais  non!  she  thinks  it  is 
inclined  to  be  silly  and  if  I  will  get  my 
Third  Reader  out  she  will  try  me  on 
some  verbs,  adjectives,  and  the  etc., 
in  the  effort  to  get  us  to  the  point 
so  that  when  we 
squander  away 
time  by  talkin’  to 
each  other  she  can 
at  the  least  under¬ 
stand  what  I  am 
talkin’  about. 

For  a  moment 
I  was  practically 
dumfounded,  Joe, 
to  think  that  my 
own  wife  should 
develop  such  little 
interest  in  “I  Can¬ 
not  Wed  a  Guy 
Which  Has  No 
Lovers’  Union 
Card!”  the  song 
which  will  prob’ly 
no  doubt  rock  the 
world,  once  it  is 
turned  loose  and 
take  its  proper 
place  amongst  such 
riots  as  “The  Bat¬ 
tle  Hymn  of  the 
Republicans”  and 
“God  Help  the 
King,”  etc.  Well, 
I  was  afraid  to  say 
anything  whilst  in 
the  grip  of  the 
wildly  rage  she 
had  throwed  me 
into,  because  you 
know  what  a  ter¬ 
ribly  temper  I  got, 
Joe,  and  no  gentle¬ 
man  ever  insults 
his  own  wife,  no 
matter  how  tempt¬ 
in’  is  the  opportu¬ 
nity.  So,  with  a 
shruggin’  of  the 
shoulder,  and  bow, 
which  Jeanne 
taught  me  herself 
for  use  at  her 
parties,  I  roamed 
away  from  there 
and  went  into  the 
club’s  car  of  the  train  to  write  this  let¬ 
ter  which  should  reach  you,  Joe,  by  the 
time  you’re  readin’  this. 

Right  here,  Joe,  I  wouldst  like  to 
say  a  word  to  the  wives  whilst  I  am 
feelin’  in  this  mood  of  the  outrage  hus¬ 
band.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  take, 
to  wit,  the  fact  that  whilst  they  is 
hundreds  of  stories,  and  the  like,  with 
the  point  brung  out  strong  that  bein’ 
a  wife  is  a  tough  job  and  that  the  bulk 
of  the  male  race  is  fiends  from  below, 
they  is  very  few  in  which  sympathy 
for  a  poor,  little  husband  is  featured. 
If  you  look  around,  Joe,  you  will  see 
that  the  names  of  these  plays  and  the 
etc.  is  always  stuff  like  “Married,  but 
Not  Even  a  Wife  Yet”  and  “What 
Devils  Men  Is,  After  All,”  and  so  on. 
Now,  all  this  here  gives  the  innocent 
bystanders  the  idea  that  once  a  trust¬ 
in’  young  girl  gets  wed,  it’s  the  same 
as  if  she  had  became  a  galley’s  slave, 
and  that  all  the  time  a  husband  ain’t 
workin’  he  is  tryin’  to  invent  new  and 
demoniac  ways  to  torment  his  wife. 
Joe,  that  is  quite  some  distance  from 
the  truth.  I  know  personally  of  two 
couples  which  is  happily  wed,  and  I 
don’t  doubt  but  that  the  Secret  Service 
could  dig  up  a  coupla  more  if  gave 
time  and  clues,  and  besides  in  quite  a 
few  cases  it  is  no  less  than  the  gently 
wife  which  gums  up  the  works,  often 


innocently  enough  and  without  the 
malice  aforethought.  It  ain’t  always 
the  big  brawls  which  makes  divorce 
one  of  our  leadin’  pastimes;  it’s  the 
little  things'  like  a  laugh  or  a  sarcas- 
tical  remark  at  the  wrong  time,  too 
much  pep  or  not  enough,  or  again  a 
total  absence  of  interest  in  how  friend 
husband  is  gettin’  the  dough  which 
keeps  the  laughin’  hyenas  off  the  front 
porch  year  in  and  year  out. 

WHILST  on  this  tantalizin’ subject,  I 
wouldst  further  like  to  say  to  you 
this  afternoon,  my  fellow  citizenesses, 
that  husbands  has  a  millions  things  to 
worry  about  which  is  spared  the  actin’ 
head  of  the  house.  For  the  example,  there 
is  the  one  big  thing  of  how  he  is  gonna 
get  his  wages  up  to  the  point  where, 
after  the  weekly  bills  is  paid,  he  is 
only  a  coupla  hundred  berries  in  the 
hole,  and  that  is  some  worry  these 
Bullshevik  days,  I’ll  tell  whatever  of 
the  world  is  left!  And  then  again, 
wives,  think  of  the  way  that  baby 
hustled  for  you  before  you  was  wed, 
so’s  he  could  make  you  proud  of  him 
and  how,  whilst  he  was  doin’  said 
hustlin’,  you  pulled  a  lotta  annoyin’ 
little  things  which  balled  him  up  and 
made  the  hustlin’  tougher,  and  you 
know  you  did  that,  because  that’s  a 
newly  engaged  candidate  for  a  wife’s 
way  of  showin’  she  loves  the  party  of 
the  second  part.  So,  wives,  even  if  the 
cook  did  pull  a  vanishin’  act  on  you  in 
the  afternoon,  you  don’t  know  what 
has  vanished  on  friend  husband  durin’ 
the  course  of  the  day,  so  forget  it  and 
remember  that  the  voice  with  the  grin 
has  never  finished  worse  than  first  yet. 
Get  real  sympathetic  and  interested  in 
whatever  his  ideas  are,  no  matter  how 
idiotically  they  sound  to  a  intelligent 
woman.  Even  if  he  says  he’s  got  a 
scheme  to  get  the  steamboat  conces¬ 
sion  for  the  Sahara  Desert,  don’t  get 
sarcastical — tell  him  he’s  a  knockout 
and  hustle  on  the  steak — get  me? 

I  hope  you  wives  won’t  get  sore  at 
me  for  all  this,  because  I  am  in  the 
reality  one  of  your  strongest  sup¬ 
porters,  and  not  even  Henry  the  8 
thought  no  more  of  the  female  race 
than  I  do.  In  fact,  I  tried  twice  to  get 
elected  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  but  it  seems  I  was  black  balled, 
or  the  etc. 

BUT  to  get  back  to  the  point,  Joe, 
as  the  lead  pencil  remarked,  I  will 
show  you  a  case  which  proves  to  what 
the  lengths  a  man  will  go  when  he  is 
in  the  love,  and  for  this  reason  I  think 
a  wife  should  be  more  lenient,  if  it 
can  be  conveniently  done. 

This  rather  unusual  romance  I  am 
about  to  let  forth,  happened  whilst  me 
and  Jeanne  was  out  in  the  studio  at 
California,  the  Land  of  Wonders,  as 
any  railroad  folder  will  tell  you.  About 
the  second  day  I  become  a  inmate  of 
the  place,  I  noticed  that  most  of  the 
males  therein  seemed  to  have  impor¬ 
tant  business  in  the  office  about  every 
time  they  could  break  away  from  the 
muscle-wrackin’  task  of  gettin’  their 
picture  took.  At  first,  I  naturally 
thought,  Joe,  that  they  was  a  hidden 
Rye  mine  out  there,  and  after  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  that  boot’s  leg  stuff  on 
the  train,  I  am  not  only  willin’  but 
anxious  to  stand  by  the  Constitution, 
so  I  laid  off  folleyin’  the  matter  up. 
Well,  when  I  seen  the  director  himself, 
which  is  a  teetotaler,  go  in  a  coupla 
times  my  curiosity  become  unmanage¬ 
able  and  fin’ly,  the  first  chance  I  got, 
I  boldly  strode  over  to  the  office  to 
stake  myself  to  a  peep.  I  opened  the 
door  the  conventional  inch  and  inserted 
a  inquirin’  eye,  Joe. 

Sweet  Papa! 

Joe,  they  was  prob’ly  no  doubt  a 
thousand  little  things  in  that  there 
room  to  startle  the  gaze  and  hold  the 
attention,  but  the  only  thing  I  seen 
was  a  girl  sittin’  at  a  typewriter,  and 
I’ll  say  that  machine  was  the  luckiest 
one  in  the  world!  Before  anybody 
could  put  down  on  paper  what  she 
looked  like,  they  would  have  to  exca¬ 
vate  Webster  and  ask  him,  will  he 
kindly  add  a  few  thousand  more  words 
to  the  English  language.  To  call  her 
a  good  looker  is  like  admittin’  that 
they  is  a  wave  in  the  Atlantic  .Ocean. 
She  was  one  of  them  kind  of  dames, 
Joe,  which,  when  they  suddenly  ap- 
( Continued  on  page  42) 


Good  Humor 

Because  a  cheerful 

story  is  always  worth 
while,  Collier’s  is  glad  to 
announce  that  many  of  the 
most  amusing  writers  are 
at  work  on  yarns  that  are 
a  sure  cure  for  gloom. 

P.  G.  Wodehouse  is  com- 
pleting  his  entertaining 
novel,  “The  Little  Warrior.” 
Frank  Condon  has  spent  the 
winter  in  California,  where, 
like  Hector  Turnbull,  he 
finds  plenty  of  inspiration. 
Porter  Emerson  Browne, 
however,  found  in  Arizona 
two  brand-new  heroes  for 
a  series  of  stories.  And 
Frazier  Hunt  has  not  only 
invented  a  new  motorcycle, 
the  “Famlikar,”  but  is  now 
taking  this  wonderful 
chariot  around  the  world. 

Meanwhile  the  creator  of 
Ed  Harmon  is  writing  a 
new  series  of  stories — box¬ 
ing  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  ex-manager  —  which 
you  will  find  the  best  work 
he  has  ever  done. 
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A  Car  of  Enthusiasm 

Enthusiasm — the  divine  spark  that  has  fired  the  ambitions  of  men 
for  every  worth-while  accomplishment  since  history  began— 

Enthusiasm  — marks  the  difference  between  the  leaders  in 
every  activity  and  the  laggards  who  put  in  just  enough  ettort 

to  “get  by”. 

Is  it  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  some  cars  put  enthusiasm 
into  their  work?  Drive  a  Columbia  Six  and  see. 

Instant  responsiveness— verve  and  snap  in  action— the  easy, 
confident  way  it  goes  through  with  the  toughest  job  ot  muddy, 
rutted  hill  climbing— imparting  no  sensation  of  working  to 
the  limit  of  its  strength— these  qualities  can  only  result  from 
abundant  vitality  and  reserve  strength.  They  are  accurately 
expressed  by  one  word  enthusiasm. 

The  Columbia  Six  owner  never  has  that  feeling  of  uncertainty 
when  he  approaches  a  difficult  bit  of  “going  .  He  has  pep 
feet  confidence  that  his  car  is  willing  and  able  to  do  even 

more  than  he  asks  of  it. 

Talk  with  a  Columbia  Six  Owner  and  You  Will 
Find  that  the  Enthusiasm  in  his  Car  is  Contagious 

Five  Models — Touring,  Sport,  Roadster,  Sedan,  Coupe 

COLUMBIA  MOTORS  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Thermostat 


'■Jor  the  jtfedusn  tcnUy  Tnclitted 

At  this  time  when  the  changing  seasons  bring 
almost  every  day  a  shuffling  together  of  winter  s 
raw  cold  with ‘  spring’s  balmy  warmth .  these 

" Sylphon”  thermostatically  controlled  radiator 

shutters  are  a  constant  source  of  delight  to 
Columbia  Six  owners . 

For,  automatically  they  maintain  motor  heat  at 
the  point  for  highest  motor  efficiency.  Almost 
humanly  they  sense  the  slightest  temperature 
variation  and  open  and  close  to  meet  the  motor  s 
needs.  They  eliminate  carburetor  fussing  and 
contribute  to  carefree  motor  service • 
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Those  White  Teeth 


Ask  People  How  They  Get  Them 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


Millions  of  teeth  are  being  cleaned 
in  a  new  way.  You  see  them  every¬ 
where — white,  glistening  teeth. 

Ask  about  them.  The  owners 
will  tell  you,  probably,  that  they  use 
Pepsodent.  They  have  found  a 
way  to  fight  the  film  which  causes 
most  tooth  troubles. 

Millions  have  already  proved  it. 
Leading  dentists  everywhere  ad¬ 
vise  it.  And  over  6,000  new  people 
daily  write  us  for  a  10-Day 
Tube. 

Why  Teeth  Discolor 

A  viscous  film  forms  on  the  teeth 
and  coats  them.  You  can  feel  it 
with  your  tongue.  Modern  dentists 
know  this  film  to  be  the  teeth’s 
great  enemy. 

It  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices 
and  stays.  The  tooth  brush  does 
not  end  it.  The  ordinary  tooth  paste 
does  not  dissolve  it.  So  it  remains 
to  do  a  ceaseless  damage,  until  re- 

Let  Your 

Make  this  free  test.  Look  at  your 
teeth  now,  then  look  in  ten  days. 
Let  your  mirror  tell  the  story. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is 
albuminous  matter.  The  object  of 
Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to 
day  by  day  combat  it. 

Science  has  lately  made  this 
method  possible.  Pepsin  must  be 
activated,  and  the  usual  agent  is  an 
acid  harmful  to  the  teeth.  So  it 
long  seemed  barred.  But  a  harmless 
activating  method  has  been  found, 
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Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  112,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


moved  by  cleaning  in  a  dentist’s 
chair. 

Film  is  what  discolors — not  the 
teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  fer¬ 
ments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause 
of  pyorrhea.  So,  despite  the  tooth 
brush,  all  these  troubles  have  been 
constantly  increasing. 

Now  We  Combat  Film 

Dental  science,  after  years  of 
searching,  has  found  a  way  to 
combat  film.  Five  years  of  careful 
tests  have  proved  this  beyond 
question. 

The  method  is  now  embodied  in 
a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  It 
complies  in  all  ways  with  modern 
dental  requirements.  And  a  10-Day 
Tube  of  this  tooth  paste  is  now  sent 
free  to  anyone  who  asks. 

Mirror  Tell 

so  active  pepsin  can  be  every  day 
applied. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day 
Tube.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth 
feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence 
of  the  viscous  film.  See  how  the 
teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film 
disappears. 

The  results  are  quick  and  evident. 
They  are  all-important.  You  will 
never  go  back  to  old  methods  when 
you  know  them.  For  the  sake  of 
cleaner,  safer  teeth  cut  out  this 
coupon  now. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 


The  scientific  film  combatant,  now  ad¬ 
vised  by  leading  dentists  everywhere  and 
supplied  by  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 

A  Word  to  the  Wives 

Continued  from  page  iO 


pear  before  the  nude  eye,  your  heart 
begins  to  make  frantic  attempts  to 
bust  through  your  ribs,  and  as  far  as 
your  breath  is  concerned,  you  might  as 
well  of  checked  it  with  the  hat  boy. 
I  only  seen  two  like  this  one  so  far 
in  my  life,  and  the  other  one  is  wed  to 
me,  but  they  can’t  lynch  a  guy  for 
lookin’,  and  that’s  what  I  was  engaged 
in  doin’  when  this  fathead  director 
come  along  and  removes  me  by  hand 
so’s  I  can  appear  in  a  important  scene. 

Well,  Joe,  off  and  on,  all  afternoon 
I  kept  castin’  a  odd  thought  back  to 
that  vision  I  seen  in  the  office  and  won¬ 
derin’  how  a  dame  like  that,  which 
would  of  made  Napoleon  forget  about 
the  army,  ever  even  got  interested  in 
stenography,  when  Zicgfeld’s  Follies  is 
only  a  coupla  thousand  miles  from  the 
coast.  Fin’ly,  when  I  went  to  look  for 
Jeanne,  so’s  we  could  go  back  to  our 
bungalow  together,  I  found  her  in  that 
office  talkin’  to  that  other  girl.  Joe, 
I  wish  to  state  here,  that  gazin’  at 
them  two  dames  in  the  one  room  is  too 
much  for  a  weak  heart,  so  I  waited 
outside  with  the  greatest  of  patience 
till  Jeanne  come  out. 

“Greetings!”  I  says,  as  she  steps 
into  the  car  which  the  company  fur¬ 
nishes  us  out  here  accordin’  to  cove¬ 
nant  IV  of  the  treaty  we  got  with  ’em. 
“That  girl  friend  of  yours  is  a  cookie — 
hey,  what?” 

Jeanne  gimme  a  suspicious  look  for 
a  instant,  and  then  she  turns  loose 
that  smile  of  hers,  which  eould  be 
hocked  anywheres  for  what  Germany 
owes. 

“But  yes,”  she  says,  “indeed,  Made¬ 
moiselle  Huntington  is  charmante !" 

“Aha!”  I  says,  “You  do  know  her 
then,  hey?” 

“Metis  oui,”  says  Jeanne,  still  smilin’, 
“I  'ave  meet  her  here,  cheri,  and  I  like 
her  much.  To-night  she  dines  with  us, 
and  to-morrow  we  go  ride  on  the  horse 
back,  n’est-ce  pas? 

“You’re  gettin’  along  great!”  I  says, 
very  sarcastical.  “In  a  coupla  more 
days  you  will  no  doubt  be  invitin’  her 
tc  come  back  to  New  York  and  spend 
the  last  three  seasons  of  the  year  with 
us.  How  the  so  ever,  I  wouldst  like 
a  few  details,  provided  you  can  spare 
’em.  You  have  put  all  my  hand-picked 
friends  over  the  jumps,  and  it’s  no 
more  than  fair  that  I  should  get  a 
thumb-print  sketch  of  this  new  pal  of 
yours.” 

Jeanne  thinks  it  over  for  a  minute. 

“Eh  bien!”  she  says  fin’ly,  pinchin’ 
my  arm.  “But  you  must  then  promise 
Jeanne  you  will  nevaire  tell!” 

“By  the  mayor  of  Siam’s  left  ear,” 
I  says,  “I  will  never  speak  till  you 
gimme  permission  to  release  this  se¬ 
cret  to  the  trade!” 

“Tres  bien!”  she  remarks  and  leans 
closer,  and  why  not? 

WELL,  Joe,  I  am  then  treated  to  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  stories  I 
have  heard  since  I  thought  Alice  in  Won¬ 
derland  was  on  the  level.  I’ll  never 
again  make  the  mistake  of  thinkin’  that 
the  normal  movin’  picture  is  far-fetched 
and  couldn’t  happen,  because  I  am 
now  convinced,  that  they  is  many  times 
more  sensational  things  pulled  off  in 
everyday  life  than  any  sceneryaro 
writer  ever  got  from  beneath  of  his 
hat.  It  seems  that  the  Cleopatra  of 
the  studio  office  is  no  more  of  a  blown- 
in-the-flask  stenographer,  than  I  am 
heir  to  the  thrones  of  Montenegro.  Well, 
you  will  holler,  what  the — what  is  she? 
Joe — she  owns  the  movie  company! 
Whilst  I  am  still  gaspin’  like  a  hook 
fish,  Jeanne,  which  hates  creatin’  a 
sensation  the  same  as  Rockefeller  is 
sick  of  Standard  Oil,  lets  go  the  fol¬ 
lowin’ — which  I  am  now  free  to  tell 
you,  scaled  of  my  charmin’  wife’s 
French. 

Miss  Huntington,  the  apparently 
stenog,  was  left  this  movin’  picture 
company  by  her  dear  old  father  when 
he  passed  away,  and  she  is  a  legitimate 
orphan  with  nothin’  to  keep  her  from 
dyin’  of  lonesomeness  but  a  property 
worth  in  the  vicinity  of  half  a  million. 
After  a  short  whirl  around  in  high 


society  she  got  sick  and  tired  of  the 
guys  which  was  in  the  matrimonial 
draft  age,  givin’  ’em  all  exemption  on 
the  grounds  that  V2.  of  ’em  was  after 
her  bank  roll  and  the  other  half  which 
had  beaitcoup  pennies  of  their  own  was 
too  silly  to  look  at  across  a  breakfast 
table  daily.  So,  in  order  to  occupy  her 
mind,  she  makes  arrangements  to  study 
every  department  of  her  company,  so’s 
to  get  a  line  on  the  movie  game  and 
make  her  half  million  grow,  without 
nobody  knowin’  who  she  really  is. 
Watchin’  all  them  pictures,  made  every 
day,  must  of  give  her  delerium  trem¬ 
ens,  because  she  claims  she  is  dyin’  for 
a  chance  to  wed  a  poor  but  handsome 
and  ambitious  young  man  and  use  her 
dough  to  put  him  over.  Her  dope  is, 
that  the  fact  of  her  havin’  the  bank 
roll,  will  give  her  just  the  amount  of 
superiority  which  every  woman  should 
have  over  the  man  in  the  case,  and 
under  no  circumstances  will  she  con¬ 
sider  marryin’  a  rich  man.  All  day 
long  she  is  dreamin’  of  the  fairy  prince 
in  destitute  circumstances  cornin’  along 
and  coppin’  her,  and  imagine  his  de¬ 
lightful  surprise  when  he  thinks  he  has 
won  a  humble  stenographer,  only  to  find, 
when  it’s  too  late  to  turn  back,  that 
he  has  married  a  heiress  and  he  can 
now  throw  up  his  job  at  the  bakery, 
unless  he’s  a  half  wit,  or  the  etc. 

Well,  I  have  heard  some  weird  yarns 
in  my  time,  Joe,  but  I  am  forced  to 
admit  that  one  leads  the  league!  If  it 
had  been  anyone  else  but  Jeanne  which 
told  me  it,  I  wouldn’t  even  consider  a 
proposition  to  believe  it,  but  I  would 
take  my  wife’s  unsupported  word  that 
the  Panama  Canal  is  composed  of  sasa- 
parilla,  and  besides  a  woman  is  liable 
to  do  anything.  Let  us  take  Joan  of 
the  Ark  for  the  example. 

AS  advertised,  Joe,  I  met  Miss  Hunt- 
.  ington  at  chow  that  night,  and 
she  come  up  to  all  expectations  and 
then  went  on  and  passed  ’em.  She  was 
even  fascinatin’  whilst  eatin’  spaghetti, 
which  is  the  carbolic-acid  test. 

From  then  on  I  begin  to  take  quite 
a  interest  in  this  second  Queen  of  the 
Shebas,  Joe,  and  naturally  enough  I 
devoted  some  time  to  wonderin’  whom 
would  be  the  lucky  guy  to  turn  up  and 
grab  off  a  knockout  like  she,  with  a 
half  million  for  dessert.  I  didn’t  have 
long  to  wait,  because  the  thing  run  off 
like  a  novel  or  the  etc. 

They  was  a  young  guy  amongst 
what  is  known  to  the  inner  circle  as 
the  “extry  people”  that  fitted  in  for 
the  heiress  victim  the  same  way  the 
skin  fits  on  a  olive.  He  was  a  good 
looker  in  a  regular  he-man  way,  he 
didn’t  forget  that  a  shave  a  day  keeps 
the  whiskers  away,  and  as  for  bein’ 
poor — well,  he  was  workin’  for  five 
bucks  a  day  and  worked  on  the  aver¬ 
age  of  four  days  less  than  a  week.  He 
seen  this  alleged  stenographer  the  first 
day  he  went  to  draw  his  ten  or  fifteen 
dollars  and  would  of  walked  out  with¬ 
out  the  money  if  she  hadn’t  called  him 
back.  Jeanne  was  the  only  one  that 
noticed  that  when  he  fin’ly  did  tear 
himself  away,  he  left  his  hat  there,  and 
she  winked  at  me  and  grinned. 

Well,  Joe,  I’ll  say  that  this  super  was 
a  fast  worker.  In  fact  the  kid  was 
so  speedy  he  would  of  made  a  telegram 
look  like  a  paralyzed  snail.  He  hung 
around  that  office  like  a  summer  cold, 
and  a  lot  of  ambitious  assistant  direc¬ 
tors  laid  awake  manys  the  night  tryin’ 
to  figure  out  ways  to  send  him  a  box 
of  poisoned  bon  bons  and  not  get  sus¬ 
pected,  yet  none  of  ’em  had  the  nerve 
to  fire  him  because  it  was  a  cinch  that 
the  lady  in  the  case  was  partial  to  him. 
When  he  commenced  openly  callin’  on 
her,  Jeanne  calls  me  into  the  thing. 

She  starts  off  by  convincin’  me  how 
she  likes  this  Miss  Huntington,  and 
then  she  claims  it  looks  pretty  serious 
between  she  and  this  young  useless, 
and  whilst  Jeanne  admits  the  girl’s 
idea  of  gettin’  a  husband  tailored  to 
measure  is  kinda  queer,  she  don’t  want 
her  friend  to  go  wrong.  Therefore  and 
to  wit  she  wants  me  to  mix  around 
( Continued  on  page  44) 
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54  smash-ups 
every  hour! 


NEARLY  every  minute  of  the  day  and 
night,  an  automobile  accident  causes  in¬ 
jury  or  death  in  the  United  States. 
Statistics  show  that  there  are  nearly  500,000 
accidents  a  year— 54  smash-ups  every  hour! 

Official  records  show  that  76%  of  these  accidents 
occurred  under  15  miles  an  hour.  They  hap¬ 
pened,  not  because  the  driver  was  speeding, 
but  because  he  couldn’ t  stop  in  time.  His 
brakes  may  have  worked  well  enough  in  little 
emergencies.  But  when  the  big  test  came,  they 
failed  to  hold  as  they  should— and  the  news¬ 
papers  told  the  story. 

Don't  rely  blindly  on  brakes  that  may  fail  you 
just  at  the  critical  moment.  The  chart  at  the 
right  shows  how  quickly  you  should  be  able  to 
stop.  Have  your  garage  man  inspect  your 
brakes  regularly . 

Perhaps  your  brakes  need  only  a  slight  adjust- 
ment — perhaps  they  need  new  lining.  Ordinary 
woven  lining  wears  down  quickly  and  unevenly. 
It  grabs  and  slips  after  the  first  few  hundred 
miles.  Unless  frequent  adjustments  are  made, 
you  can  never  be  sure  that  your  brakes  will  hold. 

A  brake  lining  with  40% 
more  material 

To  insure  efficient  brake  action  always,  a  brake 
lining  has  been  perfected  which  wears  down 
slowly  and  maintains  its  gripping  power  even 
when  worn  as  thin  as  cardboard. 

In  each  square  inch  of  Thermoid  Hydraulic  Com- 


SPEED 
PER  HOUR 


10  miles  §S^_ 
15  miles 

20miles^P£^ 

25  miles 
50  miles 

35mi!es^§£ 
40  miles 
50  miles 


Will  your  car  do  this  ? 


pressed  Brake  Lining  there 
is  40°/o  more  material 
than  in  ordinary  woven 
lining.  This  additional 
body  gives  a  closer  texture, 
which  is  made  tight  and 
compact  by  hydraulic 
compression  of  2000 

pounds  pressure.  Thermoid  is  also  Grapnalized 

_ an  exclusive  process  which  enables  it  to  resist 

moisture,  oil  and  gasoline. 

Brakes  lined  with  Thermoid  do  not  grab,  slip, 
or  swell  from  dampness.  For  these  reasons  the 
manufacturers  of  50  of  the  leading  cars  and 
trucks  have  standardized  on  Thermoid. 

Don’t  take  any  more  chances  with  faulty  brakes. 
Have  your  brakes  inspected  regularly.  And 
next  time  you  need  new  brake  lining,  be  sure 
to  specify  Thermoid. 

The  new  Thermoid  book  on  automobile  brakes 
is  the  most  complete  publication  on  the  subject 
ever  printed.  It  tells  how  to  keep  your  car 
within  safety  limits.  Sent  free.  Write  today. 

Thermoid  Rubber  Compami 


113  ft. 


231  fir 


This  chart  shows  the  distances  in 
which  a  car  should  stop,  at  any  given 
speed,  if  the  brakes  are  efficient 


Factory  and  Main  Offices 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Cleveland  Philadelphia  Atlanta 

Pittsburgh  Boston  London  Paris 

Canadian  Distributors 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Company,  Limited,  Montreal 
Branches  in  all  principal  Canadian  cities 


Detroit 

Turin 


Ordinary  woven 
lining 

Notice  the  loosely  woven 
texture. 

Wears  down  quickly  and 
unevenly. 

Loses  its  gripping  power 
as  it  wears. 


Thermoid  Hydraulic 
Compressed 
Brake  Lining 

Notice  the  compact  tex¬ 
ture.  Wears  down 
slowly.  Gives  uniform 
gripping  surface  until 
worn  wafer  thin. 


XRermo73  Brake  Lining 

Hydraulic  Compressed 


Makers  of 


“Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joints "  and  “Thermoid-Crolide  Compound  Tires’ ‘ 
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Blue  Can 


When  you  spy  a  can  of  your  kind  of 
tobacco  on  a  stranger’s  desk,  you  say  to 
yourself,  “Here’s  a  man  who  knows  some¬ 
thing!” 

You  sort  of  warm  up  towards  a  man  who 
shows  the  same  taste  as  j'ou  in  anything. 
When  it’s  the  same  taste  in  tobacco,  out 
goes  your  hand — “Shake!  Something 
tells  me  we’re  going  to  do  business  to¬ 
gether.” 


He’s  a  regular  fellow.  He  not  only 
smokes  a  pipe,  but  he  smokes  your  kind 
of  tobacco. 

He  has  picked  it  from  all  others.  He 
has  shown  good  taste,  judgment. 

A  man  may  have  to  do  a  lot  of  looking 
around  before  he  gets  next  to  the  pipe 
tobacco  just  suiting  him. 

It’s  a  mighty  important  selection.  It 
must  be  the  tobacco  that  suits  his  tongue 
and  throat  to  a  T. 

If  it  doesn’t  get  on 
perfectly  with  his 
tongue  and  throat,  it 
doesn’t  do  the  two 
things  he  depends  up¬ 
on  it  to  do. 

The  right  tobacco 
he  depends  upon  to 
smoke  away  his  trou¬ 
bles  with. 

It  must  do  a 
lot  more  than 
that.  It  must  add 
that  last  sooth¬ 
ing,  balmy  touch 
to  his  comfort. 

If  it  doesn’t  suit 
his  individual  taste 
perfectly,  it  fails 
to  do  the  job. 

It’s  a  source  of 
petty  annoyance,  disappointment.  He  is 
still  looking  around  for  the  right  tobacco. 

He  won’t  be  happy  till  he  finds  it.  He 
won’t  be  happy  until  he  finds  the  pipe  to¬ 
bacco  so  friendly  to  his  throat  and  tongue 
that  it  makes  life  seem  better  every  time 
he  smokes  it.  Which  isn’t  easy,  because 
individual  tastes  differ  so  widely. 

Take  Edgeworth,  for  instance.  Edge- 
worth  doesn’t  completely  satisfy  every¬ 
body  or  else  it  would  be  the  only  brand  on 


the  market. 

But  the  men  it  suits  swear  by  it.  There 
just  isn’t  any  other  kind.  They  like  it  so 
strongly  that  the  sight  of  one  of  its  little 
blue  cans  on  a  stranger’s  desk  starts  them 
off  on  one  of  their  enthusiasms.  “I  see 
you  smoke  Edgeworth,”  they  begin.  Then 
they’re  off. 

It  may  be  that  Edgeworth  is  the  pipe 
tobacco  you’ve  been  looking  for. 

If  you  haven’t  yet  found  the  tobacco 
that’s  just  yours  in  and  out,  and  through 
and  through,  every  day  of  the  week,  Sun¬ 
days  included,  we  wish  you’d  try  Edge- 
worth. 

Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  on 
a  postcard.  If  you  feel  like  doing  us  a 
favor,  send  us  also  the  name  of  the  dealer 
to  whom  you  will  go  for  supplies,  if  you 
like  Edgeworth.  We  will  send  you  sam¬ 
ples  of  Edgeworth  in  both  forms — Plug 
Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  comes  in  flat  cakes. 
Each  cake  contains  a  number  of  thin,  moist 
slices.  One  thin  slice  rubbed  for  a  moment 
between  the  hands  fills  the  average  pipe. 

We  think  you’ll  notice  how  nicely  Edge- 
worth  packs.  Of  course,  that  means  that 
it  burns  evenly  and  freely. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  various  sizes  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  good  many  dif¬ 
ferent  customers.  Both  Edgeworth  Plug 
Slice  and  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  are 
put  up  in  pocket-size  packages,  in  attrac¬ 
tive  tin  humidors  and  glass  jars,  and  in 
various  quantities  in  between  those  sizes. 

For  the  free  samples,  address  Icarus 
Brother  Company,  3  South  21st  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 


To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Laras  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Edgeworth  Plug 
Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  price 
you  would  pay  the  jobber. 


with  Mjss  Huntington’s  boy  friend  and 
see  if  he  has  anything  to  recommend  him 
besides  his  baby  stare  and  the  like. 

Well,  Joe,  as  I  have  always  been 
a  obedient  young  man,  I  foileyed 
out  my  instructions  to  the  letters 
and  looked  over  this  bird  at  close 
range.  I  must  confess  I  was  a  trifle 
prejudiced  against  him  at  the  go  in, 
because  it  was  my  idea  that  a  guy  of 
his  heft  should  be  doin’  somethin’  more 
excitin’  than  bein’  a  super  in  the 
movies,  but  after  a  scant  half  hour’s 
conversation  I  was  strong  for  him,  Joe. 
He  was  just  a  big,  clear-eyed,  clean 
kid  with  a  certain  amount  of  class  that 
seemed  outa  place  in  the  job  he  had, 
and  a  somethin’  else  about  him  that 
it  was  practically  impossible  not  to 
like.  I  didn’t  wonder  that  the  charmin’ 
heiress,  with  the  queer  ideas,  had  fell 
for  him,  and  I  was  only  hopin’  he 
would  take  the  advantage  of  the  chance 
which  was  headed  his  way  at  a  mile  a 
minute  and  make  somethin’  outa  him¬ 
self  and  not  just  lay  back  and  kid  the 
world  with  Miss  Huntington’s  dough. 
Havin’  promised  Jeanne  not  to  upset 
the  beans,  I  couldn’t  very  well  tip  him 
off,  but  when  he  come  right  out  in 
meetin’  and  told  me  he  expected  to 
wed  our  charmin’  stenog,  I  figured  I 
might  be  excused  for  soundin’  him  out. 

I  told  him  he  was  lucky,  Joe,  and  I 
didn’t  tell  no  lie! 

“You  bet  I’m  lucky!”  he  says,  grin- 
nin’  like  a  wolf.  “Why,  you  don’t  know 
what  this  will  do  for  me  and — ” 

“Don’t  kid  yourself!”  I  interrupts. 
“I  know  a  whole  lot  better  than  you 
do.  Now,  I’ll  admit  that  you  have 
gave  me  a  good  impression  and  you 
have  got  my  best  wishes  for  success, 
and  the  like.  But  I  trust  you  will  get 
out  and  hustle  now  and  can  this  bein’ 
a  movie  supe.  That  ain’t  gonna  get 
you  nowheres,  and  right  now  you  gotta 
make  good!  Why,  you  can’t  even  start 
off  married  life  in  a  unfurnished  room 
with  the  pennies  you’re  makin’  here, 
and  you  wouldn’t  want  Miss  Hunting- 
ton  to  go  out  and  stenog  after  you’re 
a  man  and  a  wife,  would  you?” 

“I  should  say  not!”  he  laughs.  “Ha, 
ha,  the  idea  of  my  wife  having  to 
work!  Really,  that’s  rich!  I’m  thor¬ 
oughly  capable  of  supporting  her,  I 
assure  you.  I’ve  managed  to  get  to¬ 
gether  a  few  dollars,  and  I’m  going  to 
throw  up  this  job  of  mine  to-day  and 
go  into  a  business  I’ve  been  interested 
in  for  some  time.  And  I’ll  let  you  in 
on  another  secret —  Miss  Huntington 
is  going  to  quit  too,  because  to-morrow 
we  get  married  and  Mrs.  Harmon  and 
yourself  are  to  be  the  witnesses!” 

Before  I  could  make  any  answer  to 
this  one,  Joe,  Miss  Huntington  herself 
loomed  up  on  the  horizon  and  the  corn¬ 
in’  luckiest  guy  on  the  earth  beat  it. 
I  walked  away  with  visions  of  the  kid 
openin’  up  a  frankfurter  stand,  or  the 
like,  as  what  kind  of  a  other  business 
could  he  open  with  the  dough  he  saved 
from  bein’  a  supe,  hey,  Joe? 

I  AM  passin’  by  the  office  a  hour  later, 
lookin’  for  Jeanne,  so’s  I  can  make 
my  report,  when  I  hear  her  voice  from 
the  inside.  Just  as  I  am  on  the  brink 
of  openin’  the  door,  this  young  guy 
begins  to  speak  and —  I  waited. 

“No,  Mrs.  Harmon,”  he  says,  in  a 


kinda  strange  voice,  “please  wait!” 
Then  they  is  a  most  interestin’  (to 
me)  pause;  “Edith!”  he  says  next,  that 
bein’  Miss  Huntington's  first  name,  “I 
have  deceived  you!” 

I  hear  a  gasp  from  said  Edith,  and 
Jeanne  busts  out. 

“Voila!”  she  says.  “Is  it  then  that 
you  cannot  marree  mademoiselle?” 

“I  would  like,”  he  says  in  a  coldly 
voice,  “to  see  somebody  stop  me!” 

They  was  at  the  least  two  sighs  let 
forth  from  inside. 

“No,”  goes  on  the  kid,  “it  isn’t  that. 
The  surprise  I  have  is  a  pleasant  one. 
I  am  not  just  a  poor — er — super.  I 
hung  around  here  because  I  had  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  do  and  the  work  was  fasci¬ 
nating  to  me.  Also  I  had  a  good  reason 
to  study  the  movies.  Then  when  I  saw 
you,  Edith,  I — I  couldn’t  leave.  My 
uncle,  who  died  last  year,  left  me  a 
little  over  half  a  million  dollars,  and 
I’ve  been  looking  around  ever  since  for 
some  safe  and  sane  investment.  I 
found  it — er — very  recently.  You  will 
never  have  to  sit  at  a  typewriter  again, 
dear;  you  can  have  everything  your 
heart  desires.  I’ve  sunk  practically 
every  cent  I  have  into  this  business 
I’ve  gone  into,  but  there’s  millions  to 
be  made  out  of  it,  and  as  soon  as  I  can 
arrange  a  loan  on  my  new  property  I’ll 
probably  be  able  to  give  you  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  pin  money,  sweetheart. 
Now,  I—” 

Then  Miss  Huntington  come  to  life. 

“Why,”  she  gasps — “why  didn’t  you 
tell  me  this  before?” 

“Forgive  me,  honey,”  says  the  kid, 
“but  I — I — wanted  to  be  sure  that  you 
loved  me  for  myself  alone.” 

“That’s  exactly  what  I  wanted  to 
find  out  about  you!"  she  chokes  out, 
like  she  was  speakin’  to  herself. 

“I  don’t  quite  understand,”  says  the 
kid,  kinda  puzzled.  “You — ” 

“I — I — deceived  you  too!”  says  friend 
Edith.  “I’m  no  more  compelled  to  be 
a  stenographer  than  you  are  to  be  a 
supernumerary.  I — I — ”  She  almost 
shot  the  words  out,  Joe,  like  she  was 
anxious  to  get  it  over  with.  “I — why, 
I  have  half  a  million  dollars  right 
now  l’r 

“You— what?"  hollers  the  kid. 

“My  father  left  me  this  moving-pic¬ 
ture  company,”  explains  Edith.  “But 
I  don’t  like  the  movies,  and  never  did. 
My  being-  here  at  the  studio  was  just  a 
whim  of  mine.  I  sold  the  entire  plant 
through  my  brokers  to-day.  I  —  why, 
what’s  the  matter?” 

I  heard  Jeanne  give  a  little  cry,  so 
without  no  more  further  ado  I  pushed 
in  the  door.  The  kid  has  fell  into  a 
chair  and  is  shriekin’  with  laughter.  I 
hadda  pound  him  on  the  back  to  bring 
him  round  to  where  he  could  talk. 

“What’s  the  large  idea?”  I  bawls  at 
him. 

“The  idea  —  oh,  yes,”  he  chokes, 
jumpin’  up  and  puttin’  his  arms  around 
the  kinda  dazed  Edith.  “The  idea  is, 
old  man,  about  the  funniest  I’ve  ever 
heard  tell  of.  This  moving-picture 
company  which  my  future  wife  just 
sold — is  the  business  1  just  bought, 
that’s  all!” 

I’ll  say  it  was  enough,  hey,  Joe? 

Yours  truly, 

Ed  Harmon  (The  Strongest  Hope  of 
The  Movies). 


Another  American  Meat 

By  JOHN  T.  BARTLETT 


IS  rabbit  meat  going  to  become  as 
staple  in  the  United  States  as 
chicken  or  lamb  ?  Three  or  four 
years  ago,  such  a  result  seemed  highly 
improbable,  if  not  altogether  out  of 
the  question,  notwithstanding  that  do¬ 
mestic  rabbits  have  long  been  kept  for 
food  by  European  peoples.  “Rabbits 
may  be  all  right  for  pets,”  was  the 
common  way  of  looking  at  the  matter, 
“but  they  are  altogether  too  small  to 
handle  in  a  business  way.  Besides, 
Americans  do  not  like  rabbit  meat.” 


This  view  of  the  matter  appeared 
sound  enough  before  the  war,  but  it 
doesn’t  now.  In  an  amazing  manner 
has  rabbit  raising  increased  in  this 
country. 

Rabbit  meat  has  become  a  regular 
thing  in  thousands  of  families. 

Those  who  choose  to  raise  market 
rabbits  find  a  regular  sale  wherever 
live  animals  are  bought  for  consump¬ 
tion. 

There  is  much  evidence  to  show  that 
{Continued  on  page  46) 
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MEYER  BOTH  COLLEGE 
OF  COMMERCIAL  ART 


Address  Dept.  14 


N.  E.  Cor.  Michigan  Ave.  at 
20th  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Send  4  cents  for  our  special  book,  “YOUR  OPPOR* 
TffNITY.”  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  information  regarding  Art  in 
advertising  and  its  market.  It 
tells  in  pictures  and  figures  what 
Meyer  Both  artists  are  doing  and 
what  you  can  expect  to  do. 


Now  you  can  get  practical  resuJtful  train¬ 
ing  in  Commercial  Art.  The  Meyer  Both 
Company,  known  the  world  over  as  the  largest 
art  organization  in  the  field,  is  training  students 
the  practical  way.  Meyer  Both  stodles  are  based 
upon  19  years  of  most  successful  experience.  The 
Meyer  Both  Company  pays  to  artists  in  its  employ 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year — among  th*-m 
Meyer  Both  trained  artists  earning  $6,000,  $8,000, 
$10,000  and  more  per  year.  Yon  constantly  see  Meyer 
Both  illustrations  in  the  leading  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  posters,  mall  order  catalogs  and  in  other  direct 
advertising  all  over  U.  8.  and  Canada.  This  training 
lias  brought  success  to  some1  artists  who  havte  tailed 
to  make  good  after  studying  elsewhere. 

The  Meyer  Both  Colle-'e  teaches  you  the  fundamentals 
of  art,  and  more — it  teaches  their  practical  application 
to  commercial  purposes.  Commercial  Art  is  Dollar  Art 
—  practical  art  for  practical  purposes.  When  you  take 
up  your  studies  in  the  Meyer  Both  College,  voq  get  the 
benefits  of  active  contact  with  the  dominant  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  very  field  in  which  yiu  are  seeking  success.  Who 
else  could  teach  you  so  well  and  so  resultfully? 

The  demand  for  commercial  artists  is  greater  every 
year — the  shortage  today  is  acute.  It’s  a  highly  i#iid, 
in  tensely  interesting  profession.  The  opportunity  is 
equally  open  to  men  and  women. 

Meyer  Both  Company  conducts  its  school  In  its  own 
name — positive  evidence  of  thoroughness  and  sin¬ 
cerity.  You  c»m  reap  the  benefit  of  its  practical  teach¬ 
ing  and  individual  instructions  without  disturbing 
your  present  occupation  by  our 


HOME  STUDY  METHOD 


Get_Bigger  Paj 

ELECTRICITY 

You  will  And  In  HAWKINS 
GUIDES  Just  wbat  you  need  to 
know  about  electricity.  In  simple 
everyday  language  —  complete, 
concise,  to  the  point.  In  questions 
and  answers.  A  complete  standard 
course  in  Electrical  Engineering. 
Send  lor  your  set  today  to  look 
over. 

HAWKINS 
ELECTRICAL 
GUIDES 


3500  PAGES 
4700  PICTURES 
POCKET  SIZE 
FLEXIBLE  COVERS 
51  A  NUMBER 
$1  A  MONTH 

Magnetism — Lnd  uction — 

Experiments— Dynamos — 

Electric  Maohincry — Motors  — 

—Armatures — Armature  Windings — Installing  of  Dyna¬ 
mos — Electrical  Instrument  Testing — Practical  Mafiage- 
menb  of  Dynamos  and  Motors — Distribution.  Systems— 
Wiring— -Wiring  Diagrams — Sign  Flashers — Storage  Bat 
terics  Principles  of  Alternating  Currents  and  Alternaton 
—Alternating  Current  Motors  —  Transformers  —  Con' 
verters— Rectifiers— Alternating  Current  Systems — Cir¬ 
cuit  Breakers — Measuring  Instruments— Switch  Boards 
—Power  Stations — —Installing — Telephone— Telegraph — 
WircIcss-^-Bclls — Lighting — Railways.  Also  many  mod¬ 
ern  Practical  Applications  of  Electricity  and  Ready  Refer¬ 
ence  Index  of  the  10  numbers. 

Shipped  to  you  FREE.  Not  a  cent  to  pay  until  you  set 
the  books.  No  obligation  to  buy  unless  you  are  satisfied. 
/  Send  coupon  now — today — and  get  this  great  help  library 
and  see  if  it  is  not  worth  $100  to  you — you  pay  $1.00  < 
month  for  10  months  or  return  it. 


Signature 


THEO.  AUDEL  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Please  submit  for  examination 
Hawkins  Electrical  Guides  (Price 
$1  each)  Ship  at  once,  prepaid,  the  10 
,  numbers.  If  satisfactory,  I  agree  to  send  $1 
within  seven  days  and  to  further  mail  SI  each 
month  until  paid,  fill  in  coupon  with  pencil 
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And  more  than  this— the  United  States  Government,  m  m/,  ojji- 
cially  and  exclusively  adopted  the  “Caterpillar”  Tractor  as  the  means 
of  motorizing  our  mobile  guns. 

time  industry  and 
;,  and  is,  a  cross¬ 
trucks,  horses  and  mules  flounder 
on.  It  goes  through  mud  and  sand 
hub  deep,  after  it.  The  man  who 
oad.  It’s  a  railroad  that  goes  any- 
the  oil  well  derrick,  to  the  logging 

^ _ field,  to  the  furthermost  fence  corner  on  the  farm— 

to  the  top  of  Pike’s  Peak,  if  need  be! 

Caterpillar,”  protected  alike  in  name,  reputation, 
Holt  builds  it. 

address  Department  11,  Peoria,  Ill. 


ow  that  the  Tank— the  embodi- 
-was  made  possible  by  an  Ameri 
California  his  birthplace  —  th< 


How  many  Americans  k 
ment  of  rugged  goability 
can?  Holt  his  name- 
“  Caterpillar”  his  invention. 

Before  the  Tank  could  be  bom  of  man’s  ingenuity,  one 
invention  was  necessary — the  invention 


For  the  “Caterpillar”  had  for  many  years,  in  peace 
agriculture,  been  meeting  just  these  conditions.  It  was: 
country  locomotive.  When  motor 
and  stall,  the  “Caterpillar”  carries 
with  ease,  pulling  enormous  load! 
owns  a  “Caterpillar”  owns  a  rail 
where  at  a  moment’s  notice — to 
camp,  to  the  rice  1 
yes,  1 

There  is  but  one 
construction  and  operation 

For  full  information, 


-  •  *■  — «  great  basic 

that  overcame  hitherto  unsur- 
mountab’le  obstacles  and  freed  transportation  from  the  beaten  path. 
For  the  Tank  knew  no  road  but  that  of  its  own  tnaking.  Milita  j 
necessity  directed  its  path-whether  this  was  am*d 
across  the  shell-holes  of  No-Man’s-Land,  through  barbed  wire 

astride  the  German  trenches. 

There  was  but  one  mechanism  in  existence  that  would  ^et  these 
requirements.  That  mechanism  was  the  ‘‘Caterpillar.  It  was  em 
bodied  practically  without  change  by  the  Tank  builders  of  the 
world — England,  France  and  America. 
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WHETHER  working 
^  *  around  the  car,  motor¬ 
ing  or  lounging  around  the 
house,  a  Thermo  Sport 
Coat  is  just  about  the  most 
comfortable  coat  you  can 
wear. 

You’ll  feel  friendly  toward  it  as 
soon  as  you  slip  it  on  because  there 
is  nothing  else  in  your  wardrobe 
adaptable  to  so  many  occasions. 


Made  of  a  knitted  woo!  fabric 
in  these  heather  mixtures  —  blue, 
brown,  green,  olive  and  oxford  gray. 

The  retail  price  is  $10.00  at 
good  stores  everywhere.  Y ou’ll  say 
it  is  worth  more  when  you  see  how 
carefully  made  it  is.  If  your  dealer 
can’t  supply  you  advise  us, 

Swansdown  Knitting  Co. 

Department  C  349  Broadway 
New  York 


REG.IN  US. PAT.  OFF. 


Knitted 


Your  “GAS”  and 
ALL  Your  Trouble 

1 5-DAY  FREE  TRIAL 
Money-back  Guarantee 

Entirely  NEW  principle  — 
not  a  moving  part  — Simple. 
Has  the  Pep  arid  Power. 

U.  8c  J. 

Carburetor 

Doublet!  Mileage — Guaranteed 
to  start  ear  in  aero  weather — 
No  Priming.  6o,(K)(J  deiighted  users.  Now  ready 
for  Ford,  Dodge,  Maxwell  and  Overland. 


DEALERS  —  Service  Stations.  Salesmen  :  The 
"U  &  J  "  sells  on  demonstration— installed  in 
thirty  minutes— some  good  open  territory. 


We  also  manufacture  tne  U.  &  J.  FORD  TIMER. 
Will  last  as  loos  as  the  car,  PRICE  $1.76. 

U.  &  J.  CARBURETOR  CO. 

0ePt,240  SO?  W.  Jacksor.  BlviL  CHICAGO 


Another  American  Meat 

Continued  from  uaae  44 


rabbit  meat  is  being  granted  a  place 
among  the  other  well-known  meats  by 
the  American  nation.  Beef,  mutton, 
pork,  poultry,  we  have  had  for  years. 
Why  shouldn’t  the  American  people  eat 
rabbit  meat? 

There  are  no  weighty  reasons  why 
it  shouldn’t,  because  rabbit  meat  is 
tasty,  nutritious,  and  produced  on 
wholesome  feed.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  ample  reasons  why  it  should, 
chief  among  which  is  cost.  One  thing 
is  fairly  certain  in  the  present  meat  sit¬ 
uation,  and  that  is  that  the  high  cost  of 
other  meats  provided  the  opportunity 
for  bunnies. 

And  rabbit  meat  can  be  produced 
economically  on  back  lot  or  farm,  es- 
specially  when  one  of  the  developed 
meat  bi’eeds,  the  Belgian  Hare,  New 
Zealand  Red,  or  Flemish  Giant,  is  used. 

Rabbit  production  in  Pacific  Coast 
States  has  reached  the  point  where 
growers  find  need  for  organization  im¬ 
perative.  In  California  and  also  in  Wash¬ 
ington  State-wide  marketing  organiza¬ 
tions  are  in  process  of  formation.  In 
California,  producers  have  been  getting 
about  12  cents  a  pound  net,  live  weight, 
whereas  the  price  the  consumer  pays 
figures  to  22  cents  a  pound,  live  weight. 
The  producers  consider  this  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  wide  a  margin,  and  will  en¬ 


deavor  to  reduce  it  by  5  to  7  cents  a 
pound.  They  will  also  effect  a  saving 
in  feed  costs  by  handling  grain  co¬ 
operatively  in  large  quantities. 

We  fall  into  the  habit  of  regarding 
present  conditions  as  permanent,  which 
is  probably  why  so  many  have  skepti¬ 
cally  repudiated  the  idea  that  to  beef, 
mutton,  pork,  and  poultry  another 
American  meat  —  rabbit  —  would  be 
added.  But  history  doesn’t  bear  out 
this  skepticism.  It  is  only  within  re¬ 
cent  years  that  poultry  has  been  the 
relatively  important  meat  it  now  is. 
Chicken  was  always  good  eating,  just  1 
as  is  rabbit  for  that  matter,  but  it  took 
the  American  farmer,  and  in  a  smaller 
way  the  town  family,  a  mighty  long 
time  to  conclude  there  was  “anything 
in”  raising  chickens.  A  chicken  was 
only  a  chicken.  But  to-day  the  Ameri¬ 
can  poultry  crop  reaches  into  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year, 
and  poultry  meat  is  accepted  perma¬ 
nently  for  our  national  diet. 

So,  possibly,  it  may  be  with  rabbits. 
As  production  and  selling  costs  of  the 
older  meats  like  beef  and  pork  go  up, 
smaller  creatures,  like  rabbits  and 
chicken,  make  excellent  additions.  One 
thing  is  sure,  there  already  has  been 
an  extraordinary  increase  in  rabbit- 
meat  consumption  in  the  United  States. 


Is  She  Worth  Saving? 
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refused  a  quarter  of  a  million  for  his 
share  in  a  Mexican  mine.  He  is  still 
holding  the  share  and  the  bag.  “But,” 
he  said,  “I’m  not  the  only  one.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  more  in  this  burg  that 
remember  Mexico.”  Finally,  the  other 
day  I  was  relating  the  above  to  a  couple 
of  guests  in  New  York  and  the  maid 
murmured:  “My  husband  bad  two  rub= 
ber  plantations  in  Mexico.” 

The  sugar  pill  of  Big  Interests  which 
was  handed  this  country  to  quiet  its 
well-founded  solicitude  for  the  welfare 
of  our  largest  and  most  productive  for¬ 
eign  colony  has  induced  the  murder  of 
more  Americans  in  ten  years  than  had 
been  murdered  abroad  in  the  previous 
century  and  the  proportion  of  capital¬ 
ist  victims  to  everyday,  common-garden, 
You-and-I  people  has  been  as  one  to  a 
hundred.  Think  it  out. 

But  let’s  take  up  the  gage.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  for  Big  Interests. 
I’ll  go  further  than  that.  I  will  as¬ 
sert  that  the  oil  interests  have  rights, 
and  to  make  you  believe  it  I  will 
connect  them  in  a  single  paragraph 
with  your  purse  if  you  own  a  Rolls- 
Royce  or  a  flivver  or  work  in  a  factory 
or  travel  by  sea  or  ship  goods  or  de¬ 
pend  on  a  jitney  to  get  to  your  job  or 
help  support  the  United  States  navy. 

The  Mexican  fields  now  supply  ever 
90  per  cent  of  all  the  fuel  oil  used  on 
our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  both  for 
bunkering  ships  and  industrial  pur- 
noses— namely,  60,000,000  barrels  per 
annum,  almost  double  the  amount  that 
came  from  the  same  source  in  1918. 
What  did  you  pay  a  ton  for  the  coal  in 
your  cellar?  What  did  your  town’s  in¬ 
dustries  pay  for  their  winter  stock? 
Whatever  the  price,  it  will  go  higher  for 
every  barrel  of  Mexican  oil  that  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  reaching  our  shores.  Do 
you  buy  gasoline  for  flivver,  pump,  fac¬ 
tory,  or  cleaning  gloves?  The  60,000,- 
000  barrels  of  fuel  oil  are  the  residuum 
from  300,000,000  gallons  of  gasoline 
which  went  into  the  regular  trade  of 
this  country  and  are  helping  to  move 
our  6,000,000  passenger  cars,  trucks, 
delivery  wagons,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
tractors  and  producing  agents  of  town 
and  field.  • 

I  hold  no  brief  for  any  special  inter¬ 
est.  I  owe  no  favors,  least  of  all  to  the 
oil  interests  involved  in  Mexico.  We  are 
not  concerned  here  with  whether  those 
interests  have  bungled  in  questions  of 
policy  or  not,  but  we  are  deeply  con 
eerned  in  the  facts  of  a  case  which  at 
this  moment  threatens  to  tie  the  tin 
can  of  a  petty  and  unnecessary  war 
to  every  American  rnan,  woman,  and 


child.  What  are  these  facts?  In  the 
first  place,  the  vast  holdings  of  the 
twenty-odd  operating  American  com¬ 
panies  in  Mexico  were  not  secured  by 
grants  or  concessions  as  is  popularly 
believed  in  this  country;  they  were 
bought  and  paid  for  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  just  as  you  bought  your  winter  hat 
or  an  overcoat  if  you  had  the  price. 
They  were  secured  not  only  by  the 
usual  legal  titles  to  land,  but  by  a  clause 
in  the  mining  laws  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1857  which  stated  specifically 
that  petroleum  and  its  by-products  were 
free  of  the  mining  law  and  subject  to 
transfer  with  the  soil. 

Oil  Greases  Carranza’s  Wheels 

NOW  what  follows  is  so  extraordinary 
that  it  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
nigger  in  the  woodpile.  It’s  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve,  but  Doubting  Thomases  are  wel¬ 
come  to  a  ton  of  documentary  proof  if 
they  will  ask  for  it.  The  present  Mexi¬ 
can  Government  adopted  in  1917  a  new 
constitution  which  nationalized  the  sub¬ 
soil;  in  other  words,  it  declared  that 
land  titles  no  longer  carried  the  right 
to  the  oil  under  the  surface.  No  just 
man  can  object  to  that  stand;  it  em¬ 
braces  a  progressive  principle  which  is 
already  widely  recognized.  Incidentally, 
the  same  Constitution  of  1917  carried 
assurances  that  none  of  its  provisions 
was  to  be  construed  as  retroactive. 

So  far  so  good.  Here  follows  the 
incredible.  By  a  series  of  decrees  un¬ 
confirmed  by  any  Mexican  Congress 
Carranza  declared  the  clauses  affecting 
oil  in  the  new  constitution  to  be  retro¬ 
active,  and  up  to  the  present  has  actu¬ 
ally  got  away  with  his  colossal  bluff  by 
playing  to  the  limit  the  hunch  inspired 
by  our  repeated  public  statement  of  the 
policy  that  no  matter  what  Mexico  had 
done  or  might  do  this  country  would 
never  again  resort  to  force. 

If  the  issue  were  not  so  serious  to 
every  American,  be  he  bright-eyed  or 
asleep,  one  co.uld  laugh  at  the  per¬ 
plexity  of  these  powerful  but  impotent 
oil  companies  caught  between  the  devil 
of  the  apathy  of  their  own  people  and 
the  bottomless  sea  of  Mexican  gall  and 
rapacity.  Please  don’t  shrug  your  shoul¬ 
ders  and  say:  “Shucks,  money  will  get 
them  out  of  it.”  It  won’t.  They  are 
not  going  to  be  up  against  the  wall; 
they  are  up  against  it  now,  while  you 
read,  and  should  they  die  you  will  find 
yourself  with  a  legacy  of  trouble,  that 
could  have  been  avoided,  forced  down 
your  throat  by  the  weight  of  circum- 
( Continued  on  page  48) 
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Steel  Pens 


It’s  the  special  Spencerian  steel  and 
the  finely  worked,  hand-made  points  that 
make  Spencerian  Pens  last  so  long  and 
write  so  smoothly.  Send  10c  for  10 
samples,  different  patterns.  Then  pick 
a  style  that  fits  your  hand.  Use  that 
style  always.  We  will  also  include  that 
fascinating  book,  “What  Your  Hand¬ 
writing  Reveals”. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway  New  York  City 


Why  Gamble? 

The  great  law  of  Action  and  Reaction 
governs  both  speculative  and  invest¬ 
ment  markets.  While  it  is  impossible 
for  anyone  to  anticipate  day-to-day 
“  ripples,  ”  the  great  major  movements 
are  as  regular  as  the  tides  themselves. 


REPORTS 

based  on  fundamental  statistics,  accurately  fore¬ 
cast  these  major  movements.  They  enable  you 
to  spot  the  real  “buys”  at  low  tide  — to  sell  out 
as  your  holdings  reach  the  peak — and  then  to  buy 
in  again  at  bed-rock  prices. 

REPORT  ON  REQUEST 
Full  details  of  the  Babson  Method  of  Investment 
and  our  booklet,  Getting  the  Most  from  Your 
Money  will  be  sent  to  interested  investors  gratis. 

Merely  ask  for  Bulletin  AP-54 
THJt  BABSON  STATISTICAL  ORGANIZATION 
NVELLfiSLEY  HILLS,  MASS. 

"The  largest  Organization  of  its  Character  in 
tiie  IV or  id 
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THE  FRAN  KLI  N  SEDAN 


TAKE  a  ride  in  a  Franklin  Car, 
and  its  comfort  will  impress  you 
as  something  just  as  positive  and 
definite  as  its  owners’  average  fig¬ 
ures  of  economy  and  dependability. 

20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
12,500  miles  to  the  set  of  tires 
50°]o  slower  yearly  depreciation 

Neither  the  Franklin  owner  nor  the 
tires  he  rides  on  suffer  the  jolt  and 
jar  which  rough  roads  ordinarily  pro¬ 
duce.  Shock  is  absorbed,  rather  than 
transmitted,  by  Franklin  light  weight 
and  flexibility.  This  gives  driving 
confidence,  a  sure  feeling  of  control, 
with  no  fear  of  skidding  or  pounding. 

As  a  result,  the  Franklin  Car  can 
maintain  a  rapid  pace  more  steadily 
and  can  cover  more  ground  in  a  day 
than  any  other  car.  Also,  the  tires 
average  only  three  punctuies  to 


the  set,  with  no  blowouts  in  their 
entire  life  —  12,500  miles.  Actual 
owners’  records  are  the  proof  of  this. 

The  Franklin  naturally  outstrips  all 
other  fine  cars  in  gasoline  economy 
and  in  freedom  from  commonly  ex¬ 
pected  troubles.  It  is  light,  flexible, 
and  rolls  easily  without  rack  or 
strain.  That  means  slower  depreci¬ 
ation  and  a  higher  resale  value. 

The  Franklin  also  has  the  advantage 
of  complete  freedom  from  tempera¬ 
ture  annoyances.  Being  direct  air 
cooled  and  having  no  water  to  boil 
or  freeze,  it  does  not  overheat  in 
summer,  nor  require  extra  attention 
in  winter. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Franklin  Car  regard  its  riding  com¬ 
fort  as  a  trustworthy  index  to  its 
entire  performance. 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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Back  of  Every  Weston  Ammeter 


Back  of  every  Weston  Ammeter  are 
the  prestige  and  experience  gamed 
during  32  years  in  the  building  of  elec¬ 
trical  indicating  instruments — the  pres¬ 
tige  accorded  the  pioneer  whose  leader¬ 
ship  has  never  been  challenged— the 
experience  which  three  decades  of 
meeting  every  demand  of  the  electrical 
industry  alone  can  give. 

Forty-one  manufacturers  of  medium 
and  high-priced  cars  gladly  pay  more 
for  W eston  Accuracy  and 
Weston  Dependability 
and  now  specify  the 
Weston  Ammeter  as 
standard  equipment.  Is 
there  a  Weston ’guarding 
your  car’s  electrical  sys¬ 
tem  and  battery?  A  good 
battery  deserves  this  pro¬ 
tection.  You  should  in¬ 
stall  a  Weston  Ammeter 
at  once. 


The 

Watch  Dog 
of  Jour 
Battery 


Look  for  Weston  Equipped  Electrical 
Testing  Stations 

Progressive  garages  and  battery  service  stations  are  installing  Weston  Electrical 
Testing  Instruments  that  they  may  eliminate  all  guesswork — which  costs 
you  so  much  expense,  inconvenience  and  delay — and  quickly  and  accurately 
locate  your  car’s  electrical  troubles.  Look  for  the  sign — Weston  Equipped 
Electrical  Testing  Station.  The  garage  displaying  it  is  best  prepared  to 
serve  you  quickly  and  economically. 

Any  Accessory  Dealer,  Garage  or  Battery  Service  Station  can  supply 
you  with  a  Weston  Ammeter.  Instructive  leaflet  showing  the  different 
types  and  finishes  sent  on  request.  In  writing  give  model  of  your  car. 

Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Company 

Newark  New  Jersey 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 
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stances.  If  they  had  complied  even  under 
protest  with  the  law  of  Mexico  as  Car¬ 
ranza  individually  interpreted  it,  any 
arbiter  would  be  justified  in  holding 
that  they  had  forfeited  their  existing 
rights  as  well  as  the  right  of  recourse 
to  Mexican  or  international  courts, 
j  Consequently  these  companies,  with  a 
j  few  exceptions,  stood  pat,  refused  point- 
blank  to  step  into  the  trap  laid  for 
them,  and  have  been  feeding  half  the 
lawyers  in  Mexico  City  in  attempts  to 
secure  justice  before  courts  notoriously 
corrupt,  but  just  as  notoriously  under 
I  the  whip  of  Carranza.  They  have,  of 
course,  supplemented  that  vain  effort 
by  appeals  to  our  State  Department, 
which  day  by  day  laboriously  grinds  out 
notes  destined  to  no  nobler  effect  or 
fate  than  to  become  the  laughingstock 
of  future  generations. 

Meanwhile  Carranza  is  steadily 
backing  his  hunch  for  more  than  the 
traffic  can  bear.  He  has  not  dared 
swoop  down  and  pocket  the  offices  and 
monster  plants  of  the  companies;  he 
is  too  shrewd  ever  to  play  the  move 
after  the  next  first.  What  his  Govern¬ 
ment  could  not  do  directly  without  pro¬ 
ducing  an  immediate  show-down,  it  is 
accomplishing  indirectly  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  refusing  drilling  permits 
to  any  concern  which  does  not  first 
agree  to  confiscation  of  its  property. 

In  plain  English,  it’s  a  holdup  pure 
1  and  simple,  and  it  is  getting  away, 
j  Why?  Because  we  have  given  it  out 
authoritatively  that  whatever  Mexico 
does  we  have  abandoned  the  ultimatum. 
It  is  one  thing  to  refrain  on  principle 
from  spanking  little  boys;  quite  another 
to  call  a  vicious  urchin  to  your  knee 
and  say:  “Whatever  you  dp,  little  chap, 
I’ll  never,  never  hit  you.  Now  go  to  it.’’ 


“Let  Her  Slide!” 


fpH®  Mexican  Government  has  gone 
-L  to  it,  is  at  it  at  this  moment.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  November  9,  1919,  armed 

Carranza  forces  have  closed  down  80 
per  cent  of  all  new  wells  drilling  in 
Mexico.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  the  big 
wells  in  Mexico  went  out  of  production 
last  year  through  exhaustion  and  salt¬ 
water  flooding,  and  you  will  realize  not 
only  that  the  companies  are  gasping  in 
their  last  ditch  but  that  our  navy,  Ship¬ 
ping  Board,  and  every  individual  con¬ 
sumer  of  gasoline  is  due  for  a  share  of 
the  loss,  and,  what  is  of  ten  times  the 
importance,  a  share  of  the  trouble  that 
our  Government  has  been  begging  for 
and  is  going  to  get  as  surely  as  water 
runs  downhill. 

By  the  middle  of  January  of  this 
year  the  oil  companies  were  brought  to 
bay  and  played  their  last  card.  Their 
Producers’  Association  abandoned  the 
paralyzed  machinery  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  addressed  a  telegram 
direct  to  the  President  of  Mexico  point¬ 
ing  out  the  disastrous  economic  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  Mexican  Government 
should  oil  production  come  to  an  abso¬ 
lute  standstill. 

It  happens  that  at  this  time  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  paid  in  export  taxes  on 
oil  form  the  margin  of  safety  in  the 
Mexican  national  budget,  but  the  fact 
that  Carranza  conceded  the  granting  of 
strictly  temporary  drilling  permits  in 
a  600-word  cablegram  published  in  full 
by  the  pi-ess,  under  date  of  January  22, 
is  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which 
that  cablegram  was  addressed  rather 
than  for  its  welcome  content. 

For  six  months  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  had  been  sweating  notes  on  this 
very  question  of  drilling  permits  with¬ 
out  result.  Picture  for  yourself  the 
purely  pei’sonal  satisfaction  of  Car¬ 
ranza  in  putting  one  more  of  many  over 
on  that  dignified  division  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  addressing  his  concession, 
whatever  the  underlying  home  condi¬ 
tions  which  made  him  grant  it,  not  to 
Mr.  Lansing,  "but  to  “The  Huasteca  Pe¬ 
troleum  Co.,  the  Texas  Co.  of  Mexico, 
the  Southern  Oil  and  Transportation 
Co.,  the  Scottish-Mexiean  Oil  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  other  signers,  New  York,” 

Enough  has  been  said  to  persuade  the 


hurried  reader  of  the  enormous  com¬ 
mercial  potentialities  of  Mexico ;  enough 
has  beep  implied  to  show  him  that  our 
attitude  of  “let  her  slide”  toward  that 
country  has  bolstered  up  a  regime  of 
disorder  and  produced  three  presuma¬ 
bly  unexpected  results.  It  has  stifled 
the  prosperity  of  the  mass  of  Mexicans, 
it  has  undermined  our  moral  and  physi¬ 
cal  standing  in  the  country  by  destroy¬ 
ing  every  vestige  of  respect  for  Ameri¬ 
can  life  and  American  property,  and, 
most  of  all,  by  the  peculiar  irony  that 
keeps  the  sissy  at  school  continually  in 
hot  water,  it  has  led  us  steadily  not 
toward  peace  but  toward  war,  and  God 
knows  we’ve  had  enough  of  war  not  to 
hanker  even  for  a  thirty-cent  mix-up! 

Commercially  Mexico  has  scarcely 
been  scratched.  What  about  her 
finances?  If  you  have  any  opinion  at  all 
on  the  matter,  you  probably  think  they 
are  rotten  because  she  has  passed  inter¬ 
est  on  her  national  obligations  to  the 
tune  of  forty-eight  and  a  half  million 
dollars  since  1914.  That  is  a  wrong 
impression.  The  financial  position  of 
Mexico  to-day  is  stronger  than  that  of 
the  vast  majority  of  even  the  great 
nations.  Her  revenue  at  the  close  of 
Diaz’s  administration,  according  to  a 
publication  of  the  Pan-American  Union, 
was  under  $55,000,000,  which  was 
sufficient  to  leave  a  surplus  over  ex¬ 
penditure.  Carranza  in  his  message  to 
Congress  last  September  estimated  the 
revenue  for  1919  at  $81,000,000,  and  for 
1920  at  $83,500,000.  The  trouble  with 
her  revenues  during  her  present  admin¬ 
istration  is  not  their  size  but  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  have  been  applied; 
60  per  cent  to  a  useless  army,  not  5 
per  cent  to  construction. 

Her  total  external  debt  to-day,  plus 
passed  interest,  is  $222,023,621.'  Add 
to  that  a  total  interior  debt  of  $84,- 
048,459,  a  guaranteed  debt  on  paper 
Issues  of  $41,472,690,  money  and  in¬ 
terest  owed  on  railways  in  the  sum  of 
$421,819,878,  and  you  will  get  a  total 
national  obligation  exclusive  of  claims 
of  only  $768,864,648,  a  mere  bagatelle 
in  the  face  of  her  resources.  Why  is 
the  figure  so  small?  Because  she 
couldn’t  borrow  and  she  has  not  been 
able  to  borrow  because  the  Carranza 
regime  has  made  ducks  and  drakes  of 
her  national  honor  and  scraps  of  paper 
of  all  her  promises  to  pay.  Thus  out  of 
evil  comes  a  single  gleam  of  good. 


The  Bluff  Mephitic 


NEAR  the  start  of  this  article  I  said 
that  bluff,  the  pat  hand,  and  the 
freeze-out  had  a  direct  application  to 
our  commercial  relations  with  Mexico, 
but  refrained  from  tying  the  tags  where 
they  belong.  What  is  the  prize  baby, 
the  unrivaled  queen,  and  invariable  lead 
among  the  bluffs  employed  by  Mexico 
in  her  long  intercourse  with  the  United 
States?  Its  name  is  sensitiveness,  alias 
national  pride. 

An  American  statesman,  retiring 
without  the  honors  of  war  from  several 
weeks’  bout  with  a  Mexican  commission, 
sat  and  ruminated  for  a  long  while; 
then  he  delivered  himself  of  this  saying, 
which  should  become  a  classic  in  our 
annals:  “You  can’t  pin  a  Mexican  to 
facts ;  he  throws  up  his  hands  and 
waves  national  pride  in  your  face;  he 
uses  his  country’s  sensitiveness  just  the 
way  a  polecat  uses  his  protective  fluid.” 

Vulgar?  Perhaps;  but  every  one  of 
our  secretaries  of  state  and  ambassa¬ 
dors  to  Mexico  should  memorize  it  and 
paste  it  in  his  hat  lest  he  forget,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  packed  with  Yankee  pene¬ 
tration,  oozes  psychology,  and  blazes 
the  way  to  a  new  philosophy.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  it  calls  the  bluff  that  has  so  im¬ 
pressed  our  entire  sti’ing  of  official  and 
unofficial  trade  publications  that  you 
can  scarcely  pick  one  of  them  up  with¬ 
out  running  acz’oss  columns  telling  us 
that  we  must  pat  all  Latins  on  the  back, 
speak  soft,  and  be  as  friendly  as  a 
hungry  cat  to  get  their  trade. 

Forget  it.  Use  your  own  head.  If 
merchant  No.  i  on  account  of  likes  or 
dislikes  pays  two  cents  cash  on  a  bolt 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Reviews  on  the  Paris 
Salon 

By  W.  F.  BRADLEY 

Continental  Correspondent  for  Motor  Aze  and  the  Autoazr 

“The  ignition  field  is  giving  indications 
of  following  American  practice.  Electric 
starters  are  on  practically  all  models. 
The  magneto  has  lost  some  ground  be 
cause  of  the  introduction  of  electric  start¬ 
ing  and  lighting.  *****  Hispano-Suiza.  has 
dropped  the  magneto  on  its  high  priced 
car.  Darracq  has  dropped  it  on  its  eight- 
cylinder  job.  Lorraine  Dietrich  has  drop¬ 
ped  the  magneto  on  its  patented  system 
'  "  whereby  the  magneto  and  Delco  generator 
are  used  with  two  sets  of  plugs  and  one 
distributor.” 

Motor  Age,  October  16,  1919. 


“The  magneto  is  being  abandoned 
timidly.  Marc  Birkigt,  the  Hispano- 
Suiza  engineer,  has  decided  that  there  is  no 
need  for  it  on  one  of  the  most  costly  cars 
in  the  show.  In  its  place  he  is  using  a 
special  Delco.  Darracq  has  also  taken  up 
the  Delco  to  the  exclusion  of  the  magneto. 
Suere  has  done  the  same  on  a  small  eight 
cylinder  car.” 

Motor  Age,  November  13,  1919. 


“The  magneto  has  lost  ground.  Every 
self-respecting  car  must  carry  an  electric 
generator,  and  it  has  been  considered  that 
this  was  quite  capable  of  providing  the 
necessary  current  for  ignition  purposes. 
One  organ  was  abolished,  or,  at  any  rate, 
partially  abolished,  for  a  distributor  has 
to  be  added,  and  a  little  saving  made  in  the 
cost  of  production.  Price,  however,  has 
not  at  all  been  the  determining  factor,  for 
one  of  the  finest  cars  built  in  France  is 
minus  a  magneto.” 

The  Autocar,  September  27,  1919 


“Here  it  should  be  mentioned  that  there 
is  no  magneto.  After  very  thorough  tests 
Mr.  Clegg  is  convinced  that  the  organ 
responsible  for  the  lighting  and  starting 
of  the  car  can  also  be  relied  upon  to  furnish 
the  vital  spark.  He  is  not  alone  in  this 
opinion,  for  as  the  coming  Salon  will 
reveal,  some  of  the  very  best  Continental 
cars  are  minus  the  magneto.  The  new 
Darracq  is  Delco  equipped.  This  system 
has  for  long  been  favourably  known  in 
U.  S.  A.,  and  has  been  used  on  aero  engines, 
where  good  ignition  is  vital. 

The  Autocar,  September  20,  1919 « 


HE  recent  Paris  Salon  showed  a  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of 
European  motor  car  manufacturers  to  adopt  American  practice. 
This  is  noticeably  so  in  the  ignition  field.  Delco  Modernized  Ignition 


has  been  adopted  by  the  designers  of  such  high  grade  cars  as  Hispano-Suiza, 
Darracq,  Lorraine-Dietrich,  Suere  and  Gregoire.  This  tendency  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  wonderful  war  time  performance  of  Delco  Ignition  on  Liberty 
Motors  and  on  Cadillac  cars,  and  to  the  fact  that  European  designers 


know  that  the  majority  of  high  grade  American  cars  are  Delco  equipped 


Eiiht-cylinder  Sucre  Equipped  ftrith  Delco 
Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition 


Six-cylinder  Lorraine- Dietrich  Equipped  with 
Delco  Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition 


Six-cylinder  Hispano-Suiza  Eqipped.wiih 
Dalco  Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition 


Eight-cylinder  Darracq  Equipped  with'.Daico 
Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition 
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\K  7E,  too,  might  say  to 4 6  Whom 
*  *  it  may  concern,”  that  for 
more  than  thirty  years  Carter’s 
Writing  Fluid  has  been  known, 
and  so  far,  if  we  may  judge  from 
what  many  friends  tell  us,  it  has 
been  44  honest,  faithful,  sober,  in¬ 
dustrious  and  handy  as  a  servant.” 

The  same  rugged  principle  of 
honesty,  the  same  desire  to  serve 
faithfully,  which  so  well  founded 
this  business,  has  preserved  for 
the  Carter  Products  during  all 
these  years  the  leadership  so 
early  established. 

THE  CARTER’S  INK  COMPANY 


Manufacturing  Chemists 
New  Vork  Uostoo  Chicago 


Montreal 


(writing 

fluid. 


CARTER  INX  PRODUCTS 

Writing  Fluid.  Fountain  Pen  Inks.  Red  Ink  (Carmine), 
Realblack  Ink.  Ink  Eraser,  Cico  Paste.  Photolibrary 
Paste.  Cement.  Glue  Pencils.  Great  Stickist  Mucilage. 
Copying  Inks.  Drawing  Inks.  Indelible  Inks,  Stamping 
Inks.  Velvet  Showcard  Colors.  White  and  Gold  Inks. 
Violet.  Green  and  Blue  Inks.  Typewriter  Ribbons. 
Numbering  Machine  Inks.  Carbon  Papers 


*‘F-w  i 


j  •*. 


JCICOJ 


\our  signature  represents  you 
Do  it  in  CARTERS 
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of  muslin  more  than  merchant  No.  2, 
he  is  on  the  road  to  a  vacant  lot  in 
Bradstreet’s,  and  the  sooner  you  drop 
him  the  better.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
the  merchants  I  have  known  are  No. 
2’s ;  the  others  were  fine  old  fellows,  but 
they  are  dead.  Pleasant  salesmen,  yes; 
but  pleasant  nationalism  on  our  part  is 
despised  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Latin  America. 

This  leads  us  straight  to  the  pat  hand 
we  held  in  Mexico  at  the  close  of  the 


sented  powers  which  find  no  parallel  ; 
short  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  No  merchant  was  too  big  or  . 
too  small  for  the  mesh  of  its  universal 
net  or  too  strong  or  too  weak  to  bow  to 
its  raised  finger.  The  record  of  its  en-  : 
forcement  in  Mexico  alone  would  fill  a 
book,  but  we  are  interested  here  in 
only  two  features,  two  outstanding  re¬ 
sults. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  fact  that 
the  consulate  general,  which  passed  de- 


Business  Establishments  in  Tampico 


Mexican 


American 


war  and  threw,  sight  unseen,  into  the 
discard.  In  May  of  1917  our  consular 
establishment  in  Mexico  City  consisted 
of  a  vice  consul,  a  clerk,  and  a  stenog¬ 
rapher,  housed  in  a  ramshackle  build¬ 
ing;  in  May  of  1918  it  occupied  the 
Limantour  Palace  at  the  junction  of  the 
five  great  avenues  of  the  city  and  its 
personnel  comprised  a  consul  general, 
five  vice  consuls,  and  six  stenographers, 
besides  clerks  and  messengers. 

What  was  this  large  force  doing? 
Besides  other  special  business  arising 
from  the  war,  it  was  enforcing, "in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  embassy  and  in  close 
cooperation  with  every  other  American 
consular  officer  in  Mexico,  the  Enemy 
Trading  Act.  That  simple  statement 
has  to  be  enlarged  to  be  understood.  It 
means  that  under  black-list  rules  no 
single  shipment  was  supposed  to  enter 
or  leave  the  country  without  the  filing 
of  exhaustive  data  concerning  shipper, 
buyer,  and  the  ultimate  destination  of 
the  goods. 

The  Enemy  Trading  Act  was  a  ter¬ 
rific  weapon.  To  international  traders 
of  the  last  year  of  the  war  it  repre¬ 


cisions  in  1918  on  over  $80,000,000  of 
business,  as  well  as  many  consulates, 
came  out  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  a 
record  for  fair  dealing  which  netted 
them  intimate  and  friendly  relations 
with  90  per  cent  of  the  firms  trading 
with  the  United  States.  The  second  was 
the  fact  that  every  one  of  our  consular 
establishments  in  Mexico  had  become  a 
warehouse  of  commercial  and  statistical 
data  unequaled  for  accuracy,  thorough¬ 
ness,  and  scope,  and  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  any  promoter  of  interna¬ 
tional  commerce. 

Here  was  a  god-sent  chance  so  to 
knit  the  commercial  fabric  of  the  two 
countries  that  any  threatened  rupture 
would  have  raised  a  universal  howl  of 
protest.  What  was  in  the  way?  Our 
lack  of  any  policy  toward  Mexico.  “But 
we  have  a  policy,”  I  hear  you  say,  “a 
policy  of  watchful  waiting.”  Now 
think  a  minute  and  ask  yourself  if  that 
phrase  has  not  long  since  become  a 
mere  habit  of  thought.  Admit  that  as 
far  as  Mexico  is  concerned  we  have 
not  been  watching  nor  have  we  been 
( Continued  on  page  52) 
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Examining  an  old  Miller  Tire  which  made  a  remarkable  mileage  record 

Matching  a  Freak  Tire 

The  Real  Genius  in  Tire  Making 


Every  tire  factory  makes  occasional  freak 
res — tires  that  show  remarkable  mileage. 

Years  ago  we  decided  that  the  way  to  make 
ie  best  tire  in  the  world  was  to  simply  match 
ur  freak  tires. 

So  we  signed  every  tire  that  went  out.  We 
ept  track  of  the  men  who  made  it,  and  a 
ecord  on  the  process.  Then,  whenever  we 
card  of  a  freak  Miller  Tire,  we  brought  it 

iack  here  to  examine. 

****** 

Then  we  started  to  wear  out  in  factory  tests 
>ver  1,000  tires  a  year.  And  we  watched 
hem — watched  the  tread  and  the  carcass,  the 
nileage,  the  fabric. 

When  a  freak  tire  appeared  we  went  back  to 
)ur  records.  We  cut  up  the  tire,  examined 
md  tested  it.  Nine  times  in  ten  we  found  the 
•eason  why  that  tire  excelled. 


Doubling  the  Mileage 

We  have  just 
about  doubled  the 
Miller  Tire  mileage 
through  the  lessons 
we  learned  in  these 
tests. 

We  learned  how  to 
select  crude  rubbers 
to  make  the  ideal 
layer  rubber.  We 
learned  how  to  vul¬ 
canize  it  —  the  right 
time  and  heat.  Now 
Miller  Tires  are  built 
under  constant  lab¬ 
oratory  direction . 


Tread  Patented 

Center  tread  smooth  with 
suction  cups,  to  firmly  grasp 
wet  asphalt.  Geared-to~the~ 
Road  side  treads  to  mesh  like 
cogs  in  dirt. 


Certain  treads  outwore  the  tires,  and  we 
found  out  why.  Now  all  tread  stock  is  v  ul- 
canized  and  tested  in  our  laboratory  before  a 
ti'ead  is  made.  Now7  all  Miller  Treads  out¬ 
last  the  tires.  Not  one  built  in  this  way  has 
come  back  with  the  tread  gone. 

Making  All  Alike 

Fabrics  vary  immensely,  as  do  coids.  We 
found  the  fault  there  in  haif  the  tires  that  fell 
down. 

So  we  established  some  radical  tests.  Now 
we  spend  $300  daily  just  to  prove  out  our 
fabrics  and  cords. 

Most  other  tires  which  failed  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  showed  a  defect  overlooked.  ^  So  we 
multiplied  the  care  in  inspection.  Now  fifty 
experts  devote  their  whole  time  to  guarding 
finished  tires  against  flaws. 

Each  signs  the  tires  he  passes,  and  both 
maker  and  inspector  are  penalized  if  a  tire 
comes  back. 

Thus,  after  years,  we  got  uniform  tires. 
Now  93  Miller  Tires  in  100  match  the  best 
tires  wTe  produce.  And  over  99  in  300  exceed 
the  expected  mileage. 


A  500,000- Mile  Test 

•  The  Chandler  &  Rudd  Co.  of  Cleveland  tested 
15  well-known  makes  of  tires  for  four  years,  on 
500  000  miles  of  road.  Then  Miller  passenger 
car  tires  were  adopted  for  all  their  three-fourths 
ton  trucks. 


Misleading  Stories 

Most  stories  you  hear  are  told  about  freak 
tires  — tales  of  exceptional  mileage.  Some 


such  records,  in  a  lifetime,  might  never  be 
repeated. 

That's  not  the  way  to  judge  tires. 

The  only  records  w7e  quote  show  compara¬ 
tive  tests.  Large  tire  users  everywhere  are 
matching  up  Millers  with  15  to  22  rivals.  \\  e 
are  urging  them  to  do  that. 

These  tests,  sometimes,  cover  millions  of 
miles.  Hundreds  of  tires  are  w-orn  out  and 
recorded.  Those  are*  the  records  which  have 
made  Miller  Tires  the  sensational  tires  of  today . 


Make  One  Comparison 

Now,  with  our  uniformity,  we  ask  of 
motorists  only  a  one-tire  comparison. 

Put  a  Miller  on  one  wheel  and  the  tire  you 
like  best  on  the  opposite. 

We  make  hundreds  of  such  tests  in  our  fac¬ 
tory,  and  Millers  are  sometimes  beaten.  But 
that’s  rare.  We  have  never  found  a  tire  wrhich, 
on  the  average,  could  match  the  Miller  mileage. 
****** 

Anyway,  we’ll  rest  our  case  with  you  on  a 
single  test  of  any  Miller  Tire. 

And  you  owe  that  to  yourself.  Men  are 
everywhere  talking  about  Miller  mileage. 

In  countless  great  tests  Miller  Tires  are 
winning  against  all  their  best  competitors. 

It  is  time  that  every  motor  car  owner  found 
out  for  himself  what  Miller  Tires  mean  to  him. 

Go  get  one  and  watch  it.  Or,  if  you  buy 
a  new  car,  insist  on  Miller  equipment 


THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPAN\ 
Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Miller  Uniform  Ceared-to  -  the  -  Road Tires .-Also 
Miller  Red  and  Gray  Inner  TuDe9—  Makers  also  of  Mille.  Su. 
™n3  Grade  Rubber  Goods  for  Homes  as  well  as  riospnais. 
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*‘Good  workmen  know 
the  difference.” 


■Hi 


ffor  smoothing  wood*  paint. 


cctnpotilion. 


“Hot?  He  was  hot!” 


“Activity,  even  of  a  practical  and  habitual  sort,  however,  tends  to 
produce  fatigue  when  the  work  is  done  under  unfavorable  conditions.  ” 

“ Psychology  and  The  Day’s  Work,  ”  chapter  on  Fatigue,  page  l8l. 

Louis  Mozgola  came  near  throwing  a  collet  through  the  window. 
Hot?  He  was  hot. 

His  hand  had  slipped  against  the  rapidly  whirring  abrasive  belt, 
and  he  had  scraped  his  knuckles  again. 

Where  Louis  works,  at  the  Greenfield  Tap  and  Die  Corporation, 
it  is  required  that  surfaces  shall  be  finished  like  a  mirror.  This 
is  done  by  holding  them  against  a  rapidly  travelling  abrasive  belt. 
Prior  to  the  day  in  question  (August  2nd,  1919),  these  belts  had 
a  joint  which  throbbed  like  a  fast-beating  pulse,  scratched  the 
collet,  bothered  Louis,  and  reduced  production. 

But  that  morning  the  foreman  came  up  with  a  Manning  sales¬ 
man.  They  stripped  off  the  old  belt  and  slipped  on  a  new  one. 
Nothing  was  said.  Louis  went  to  it  with  another  collet.  The 
others  looked  on. 

“  By  Jiminy  !  ”  exclaimed  Louis. 

“  What’s  the  matter?” 

“  Try  it  yourself  and  see.  She’s  steady  as  a  flywheel.” 
Speed-grits  Uniflow  Belts  have  banished  the  ’  unfavorable  con¬ 
dition”  forever  from  Louis  Mozgola’s  work.  Look  at  his  smile 
in  the  picture  above. 


Good  workmen  k?iow  the  difference. 

Send  for  “The  Difference  Book,”  just  off  the  press. 
MANNING  ABRASIVE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Factory  and  Laboratory,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Sales  offices  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco 
and  other  leading  cities.  Look  for  Manning  Abrasive  Co.  in  your  Telephone  Directory. 


-Speedgrjts_ 


GARNET  PAPER 
GARNET  CLOTH 
GARNET  COMBINATION 
DURITE  CLOTH 
DURITE  COMBINATION 
EMERY  CLOTH 
EMERY  PAPER 


FLINT  PAPER 
( Sandpaper ) 

HANDY  ROLLS 
GRINDING  DISCS 
METAL ITE  CLOTH 
DURUNDUM  PAPER 
DURUNDUM  CLOTH 
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waiting;  we  have  simply  been  letting 
things  slide. 

At  the  crucial  time  of  which  I 
am  writing  the  American  official  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Mexico  adopted  the 
slogan:  “For  Heaven’s  sake,  give  us  a 
policy — any  policy!”  They  realized  that 
with  our  army  still  mobilized  and 
equipped  a  mere  hint  with  the  punch  of 
a  real,  honest-to-goodness  ultimatum 
behind  it  would  have  resulted  in  a  nego¬ 
tiation  fairer  to  Mexico  and  more  satis¬ 
fying  to  us  than  any  treaty  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  two  countries — a  negotiation 
whose  importance  to  the  peace  of  this 
country  would  loom  large  even  against 
the  background  of  the  pending  League 
of  Nations.  Why?  Because  let  Arme¬ 
nia  live  or  die,  Mexico  we  have  always 
with  us. 

Missing — A  Real  Ultimatum 

WHAT  was  missing  to  this  happy  con¬ 
summation?  An  ultimatum  that 
meant  what  it  said.  What  is  an  ulti¬ 
matum?  It  is  the  court  of  last  appeal 
built  on  the  foundation  of  force,  and  on 
that  foundation  stands  the  whole  fabric 
of  international  negotiation.  So  axio¬ 
matic  is  that  statement  that  the  framers 
of  the  League  of  Nations  had  to  bow  to 
it  as  a  matter  of  course;  so  generally 
is  it  accepted  that  the  State  Department 
found  itself  literally  paralyzed  even  in 
the  face  of  routine  matters  by  lack  of 
the  age-long  basis  for  the  mildest  of 
decisive  actions.  It  could  no  longer 
frame  a  dispatch  that  meant  anything 
to  anybody,  itself  included. 

In  spite  of  frenzied  appeals,  no 
policy  was  forthcoming.  Instead  of 
plunging  into  the  great  work  of  knit¬ 
ting  a  commercial  bond  with  Mexico, 
the  consulate  general’s  labors  were  re¬ 
duced  to  sending  out  under  instructions 
a  form  letter  to  the  effect  that  while 
current  business  could  be  encouraged, 
no  aid  would  be  given  to'  any  new  in¬ 
vestment  in  Mexico  so  long  as  Ameri¬ 
cans  continued  to  be  murdered  and 
American  property  rights  violated.  The 
office  which  had  been  the  hub  of  the 
whole  radiating  fabric  of  an  enormous 
international  commercial  movement  sudj 
denly  became  a  tomb  and  its  occupants 
so  many  brass  monkeys.  Our  ambas¬ 


sador  left  the  country  and  has  neyer 
since  returned ;  the  consul  general  re¬ 
signed.  Of  the  large  trained  force 
which  filled  eleven  rooms  of  the  Liman- 
tour  Palace  only  two  individuals  remain 
to-day. 

In  spite  of  all  the  facts  set  forth  in 
this  and  the  article  which  preceded  it 
in  Collier’s  for  January  17,  you  occa¬ 
sionally  read  reports  in  the  press  of 
speeches  by  men  well  acquainted  with 
Mexico  to  the  effect  that  everything  is 
lovely  and  that  they  wish  no  govern¬ 
mental  interference  of  any  kind.  Are 
these  men  liars?  Not  at  all.  They 
simply  mean  that  everything  is  lovely 
for  them.  They  provide  us  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  the  ancient  game  of 
freeze-out. 

For  instance,  a  great  American  con¬ 
cern  announced  that  it  was  strong  for 
hands  off  Mexico,  that  all  was  well  be¬ 
low  the  Rio  Grande.  In  the  intimacy  of 
a  club  room  I  asked  one  of  its  officials 
how  he  could  justify  such  a  stand. 
“Well,”  he  said,  “it’s  this  way.  Where 
we  touch  Carranzistas  we  have  ‘fixed' 
them;  where  we  are  in  contact  with 
bandits  proper,  we  have  ‘fixed’  them 
too.  Disorder  consequently  suits  us; 
mining  claims  are  cheap,  competition 
scarce.  We  yell,  ‘Come  on  in,  fellers, 
the  water’s  fine,’  because  we  know  they 
can’t  come.  In  our  business  it’s  better 
to  be  lonely  than  crowded.” 

So  with  banking,  so  with  real  estate, 
so  with  what  few  industries  are  still 
running.  If  I  have  given  the  impression 
that  fortunes  are  not  being  made  in 
Mexico  to-day,  I  have  failed  to  get 
across  with  proof  that  she  is  tremen¬ 
dously  worth  saving.  Of  course  money 
is  being  made,  especially  at  the  freeze- 
out  table,  for  chaos  invariably  carries 
opportunities  to  the  lucky  few.  But, 
were  she  honestly  governed,  were  she 
stable,  were  she  redeemed  from  the 
stigma  of  an  outlaw  among  nations  with 
which  a  cutthroat  oligarchy  has  be¬ 
smirched  her,  her  wealth  would  soon 
be  not  only  tripled  but  distributed  to 
the  meek  and  lowly  as  well  as  to  the 
rapacious. 

For  her  the  chief  blessing  of  inter¬ 
nal  peace  would  share  the  attribute  of 
mercy  of  the  showers  of  Heaven  which 
fall  on  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike. 


As  the  Devil  Dealt  with  Faust 


By  V.  H.  and  R.  R.  CORNELL 

Fate  has  dealt  with  the  moonshiner  of  the  Southern  mountains  as  the  devil  dealt 
with  Faust.  She  has  offered  him  easy  money,  with  its  accompanying  luxuries, 
so  strange  in  the  life  of  the  mountaineer ;  but  she  has  demanded  of  him  in 
return  the  sacrifice  of  many  of  those  qualities  that  go  to  make  an  upstanding 
man.  She  has  dangled  before  his  eyes  those  things  whose  absence  makes  his 
mountain  life  so  bare  and  harsh;  but  if  he  takes  them  he  must  part  with  much 
else  that  men  hold  dear.  And  he,  being  but  human,  has  accepted  her  offer  with¬ 
out  counting  the  cost;  nor  can  he  now  by  any  means  of  his  own  loose  himself 
from  the  evil  bargain.  Having  become  a  moonshiner,  he  goes  on  as  a  moon¬ 
shiner,  taking  the  big  receipts  and  paying  the  big  cost.  For  the  cost  is  big. 


NOTHING  about  the  place  of  a 
moonshiner  is  quite  innocent. 
Even  his  hens  will  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  his  subterfuges.  Many  an 
egg  crate — with  a  couple  of  layers  of 
eggs  on  top — jogs  comfortably  toward 
town,  with  old  Speckle  and  Dominicker 
at  home  working  overtime  to  prepare 
for  transporting  another  consignment 
in  the  same  way.  Indoors,  the  mother 
of  the  family  may  be  called  upon  to 
give  up  the  big  churn  as  a  temporary 
container  or  divide  the  molasses  crop 
to  complete  a  run.  The  gangling  little 
brother  of  twelve  slips  down  into  the 
bushes  below  the  spring  after  nightfall 
to  wet  the  malt  corn  which  is  sprout¬ 
ing  for  the  next  mash.  And  there  is  a 
sort  of  hidden,  under-the-rose  atmos¬ 
phere  about  it  all.  When  big  Bill 
Podge  says  in  an  offhand  way  to  the 
pretty,  dark-eyed  sister  next  younger: 
“I  reckon  I’ll  pull  out  for  town  in  the 
mornin’,  sis;  want  to  go  along?”  he 
looks  somewhere  else  and  she  looks 
somewhere  else  as  she  replies,  half  sul¬ 
lenly:  “Oh,  I  reckon!” 


The  very  dogs  which  lie  in  watchful 
waiting  at  the  still  place  while  their 
masters  work  go  to  it  with  a  kind  of 
stealth,  trotting  softly  with  heads  and 
tails  earthward.  And  the  masters 
themselves,  when  they  push  back  their 
plates  after  dinner  and  pick  up  their 
old  hats,  go  out  of  the  door  with  a 
look  this  way  and  that,  and  as  they 
strike  out  across  a  field  or  go  down 
the  road  and  turn  off  into  the  bushes, 
one  may  caution  another  irritably: 
“Don’t  talk  so  loud!” 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the 
loss  greatly  overbalances  the  gain — that 
even  though  the  law  never  lays  its 
hands  upon  him,  the  moonshiner,  in 
spite  of  all  his  bravado,  knows  that  he 
is  hunted  like  a  criminal,  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  he  is  a  criminal. 

And  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
associates  with  criminals — or  what  may 
easily  pass  as  such.  In  disposing  of 
the  produce  of  his  still  his  city  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  a  large  degree  done  with 
bootleggers,  and  the  bootlegger  is  of 
( Continued  on  page  54) 


How  to  Judge  a  Phonograph 

Follow  This  Way  of  Brunswick  Owners 


Before  you  buy  a  phonograph,  wesuggest  hearing  several. 
It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  make  tone  tests  for  yourself. 

Please  do  not  think  that  this  is  difficult  or  that  it  takes 
a  musically  trained  ear. 

In  over  300,000  homes  music  lovers  enjoy  The  Bruns¬ 
wick  because  they  have  followed  the  above  advice.  Critica 
people  have  chosen  Brunswicks  because  they  have  come 
to  appreciate  the  betterments  afforded  by  the  Brunswick 
Method  of  Reproduction. 

People  were  first  attracted  because  of  the  Ultona,  a  mas¬ 
ter  invention,  belonging  exclusively  to  The  Brunswick. 

A  Brunswick  Creation 

The  Ultona  created  a  sensation,  for  up  to 
its  coming  no  phonograph  could  play  all  rec¬ 
ords  properly. 

The  Ultona  was  the  only  all-record  repro¬ 
ducer  which,  at  the  turn  of  a  hand,  would 
present  to  each  make  of  record  the  proper 
diaphragm  and  the  proper  needle. 

Thus  The  Brunswick  heralded  a  new  era 
and  freed  music  lovers  from  the  restrictions 
and  limitations  of  a  one  record  phonograph. 

Then  came  as  a  second  advancement  the 
Brunswick  T one  Amplifier.  After  a  long  study 
of  acoustic  principles  of  phonographic  repro¬ 
duction  we  departed  from  the  old-time  idea  ot 
a  cast  metal  throat.  We  moulded  rare  woods 


into  an  all-wood  projection  chamber  and  thus  gave  tonal 
vibrations  that  freedom  of  action  which  ended  harsh  and 
strident  notes.  k 

You  need  only  hear  The  Brunswick  play  several  selec¬ 
tions — you  need  only  compare  it  with  one  or  two  other 
phonographs  and  you  will  appreciate  the  tone  qualities 
brought  about  by  the  Brunswick  Method  ot  Reproduction. 

Now  Brunswick  Records 

We  bring  now  as  a  further  contribution  to  the  phono¬ 
graphic  art,  our  own  make  of  records.  W e  include  all  the 
fine  standards  of  today,  yet  add  what  we  con¬ 
sider  a  vast  improvement.  And  this  we  know 
will  be  the  verdict  of  the  public. 

This  is  the  secret.  Each  Brunswick  Record 
is  interpreted  by  a  master  director  or  an  ac¬ 
complished  artist,  technically  trained  in  the 
art  of  recording.  Thus  we  unite  the  talent  of 
the  artist  with  the  genius  of  the  composer. 
Thus  we  bring  an  additional  element  into 
record  making. 

We  feel  sure  that  you  will  recognize  the  betterment 
brought  out  by  this  idea.  We  want  you  to  judge  Brunswick 
Records  by  those  same  severe  tests  with  which  people  have 
judged  Brunswick  Phonographs.  And  that  is  by  compari¬ 
son.  We  leave  the  verdict  to  you. 

A  Brunswick  dealer  will  be  glad  to  play  1  he  Brunswick 
for  you,  wit\r  Brunswick  Records  and  with  others. 

Remember,  Brunswick  Records  will  play  on  any  phono¬ 
graph  with  steel  or  fibre  needle. 
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Hauling  Without  Waste 

YOU  get  the  full  value  of  your  hauling  dollar  when 
your  truck  pulls  a  TrailmobileorSemi-Trailmobile. 

This  system  makes  it  possible  to  put  the  load 
on  one  Trailmobile  while  the  truck  is  away  with  another 
and  eliminates  wasted  standing  and  idle  timefor  thedriver 

and  power  plant;  thedriver 
by  hauling  twice  as  large  a 
tonnage  gets  twice  as  much 
done  with  no  more  effort; 
truck  capacity  is  doubled 
while  fuel  and  operating  ex¬ 
penses  are  increased  only 
about  i2}/2  per  cent.  First 
cost  of  the  equipment  is  less. 

Great  firms  in  large  cities 
-everywhere  are  standardiz¬ 
ing  their  heavy  hauling  with 
semi-trailers.  Manufactu¬ 
rers,  lumber  firms,  farmers, 
bottlers  and  scores  of  other 
businesses  are  successfully 
operating  them.  The  Trail- 
mobile  principle  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  factor  in  modern 
hauling  and  is  getting  more 
important  every  day. 

Drivers  are  enthusiastic 
over  Semi-Trailmobiles  for 
hauling  in  congested  city 
streets,  because,  used  with  a 
short  wheel-base  truck  they 
turn  in  a  shorter  radius.  A 
lighter  truck  unit  does  the 
work.  It  has  lighter  gears  to 
shift,  a  lighter  clutch  to  con¬ 
trol,  and  is  more  easily 
steered. 

The  Trailmobile  line  is  com¬ 
plete.  It  includes  types  and  kinds 
of  Trailmobiles  for  the  most 
varied  uses.  They  are  made  in  each  type  in  a  large  range  of  sizes 

and  capacities. 

There  is  a  Trailmobile  that  has  been  designed  to  cut  the  hauling 
costs  in  your  business.  Trailmobile  traffic  engineers  are  equipped 
to  give  you  reliable  advice  about  methods  of  application. 

The  Trailmobile  Proposition  is  as  attractive  to  the  dealer  as  to  the 
user.  Trailmobile  dealers  are  doing  an  ever-growing  profitable  business. 

Write  for  booklet,  “Economy  in  Hauling” 

The  Trailmobile  Company 

665  E.  Fifth  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Good,  roads  are  preserved  by  reducing  the  load  carried  on  each  wheel 


This  shows  a  Semi-Trailmobile  detached 
from  the  short  wheel-base  truck  ready  for 
loading  or  unloading  in  the  absence  of  the 
truck.  Semi-Trailmobiles  are  offered  in 
2>2-ton,  4-ton,  6-ton  and  10-ton  sizes. 


Light  four-wheeled  Trailmobiles  of  1,250 
lbs.,  %-ton  and  1-ton  capacities  are  used 
with  passenger-  cars  or  light  trucks. 
Lumber  dealers  find  them  a  rapid  and  in¬ 
expensive  means  of  delivery.  Farmers  and 
buyers  of  farm  produce  do  all  their  hauling 
with  them  and  they  are  used  in  many  other 
businesses. 


Heavy-duty  Four-wheeled  Trailmobiles 
for  use  behind  trucks  of  the  usual  wheel¬ 
base  are  made  in  1)4  ton  capacity  one-way, 
2  ton,  3)4  ton  and  5  ton  capacities  one-way 
and  reversible. 


Pole  Trailmobiles  for  logs,  poles,  pipes 
and  loads  of  great  length  are  -made  with 
adjustable  chock  blocks,  compensating 
springs,  and  other  important  mechanical 
features  in  2-ton,  3  and  5-ton  capacities. 
In  each  case  the  truck  carries  an  equal  load. 
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the  lowest  strata  of  society  with,  more 
likely  than  not,  a  police-court  record. 
The  hitherto  clean  mind  of  the  moun¬ 
taineer  becomes  splotched  and  mottled; 
he  hears  and  sees  things  that  he  never 
heard  nor  saw  before.  From  this  asso¬ 
ciation  and  because  he,  too,  is  always 
under  a  threatening  shadow,  he  gets 
the  habit  of  furtiveness  and  stealth  in 
thought  and  action.  By  autosugges¬ 
tion,  although  he  still  insists  he  is  not 
a  criminal,  he  comes  to  have  all  the 
feelings  of  one.  And  occasionally,  in 
the  pursuance  of  his  dubious  ways,  he 
gets  an  actual,  physical  shock. 

Tragedy  on  the  Pike 

YOUNG  Ance  Lattimer  was  easing 
into  Chattanooga  a  number  of  gal¬ 
lons  from  somewhere  on  Sand  Moun¬ 
tain.  He  had  made  it  himself  and  was 
hauling  it  with  his  own  team — to  keep 
the  money  in  the  family. 

In  order  to  reach  the  historic  city, 
known  as  the  “Gateway  to  the  South.” 
which  lies  in  a  beautiful  horseshoe 
valley  with  mountains  radiating  from 
it  like  spokes  from  a  hub,  he  had  to 
drive  up  Lookout  Valley  and  over 
the  nose  of  Point  Lookout  which  rises 
precipitously  from  the  Tennessee  River 
to  a  height  of  2,200  feet  above  sea 
level. 

The  Wauhatchie  Pike  is  a  beautifully 
graded  cement  parkway  which  cost  the 
city  and  county  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  and  winds  in  miles  of  al¬ 
most  imperceptible  ascent  and  descent 
up  and  over  a  third  of  the  rugged  face 
of  the  mountain.  From  the  south  there 
is  no  other  passage  into  the  city.  At 
its  summit  it  is  merely  a  broad  shelf 
blasted  from  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 
with  the  wall  of  the  mountain  rising 
sheer  on  the  one  hand  and  the  drop 
to  the  river  hundreds  of  feet  below  on 
the  other.  This  is  Chattanooga’s  Ther¬ 
mopylae  the  spot  dreaded  by  all  block¬ 
ade  runners. 

Trotting  his  team  up  the  easy  grade 
over  the  smooth,  wide  parkway,  Ance 
drew  rein  at  the  summit.  Just  ahead 
a  little  circle  of  men  and  boys  were 
gathered  looking  down  at  something  in 


the  road.  “What  ye  lookin’  at?”  hailed 
Ance. 

“Blood!”  a  boy  volunteered  eloquent¬ 
ly,  pointing  with  shivering  relish  to 
the  spot.  Ance’s  jaw  dropped,  he 
jumped  from  his  load  and  ran  forward. 

“Whose?” 

“Blockade  runner’s!  A  dep’ty  sheriff 
got  him.  They’d  had  word  he  was 
cornin’  through,  an’  laid  for  him.  Right 
here’s  where  they  stopped  his  car — see 
where  it’s  made  this  big  stain? — ’tain’t 
hardly  dry!” 

Young  Ance  Lattimer,  with  his  own 
ten  gallons  packed  in  his  twenty  bush¬ 
els  of  “snap  beans,”  moistened  his  sud¬ 
denly  stiff  lips.  “Killed  him,  I  reckon?” 

“I  reckon.  The  other  deputies  say 
they  didn’t  know  he’d  been  hit  till  they 
got  up  in  the  car.  He  was  just  sit- 
tin’  there  stone  dead.” 

“Gpsh!”  said  Ance,  and  with  a  sick 
feeling  visualized  his  own  blood  there 
in  the  road.  He  could  see  the  scene 
of  a  few  hours  back,  the  loaded  auto¬ 
mobile  slipping  cautiously  with  dimmed 
lights  past  the  dangerous  spot  —  the 
hail  out  of  the  darkness — shots  cutting 
the  air.  Down  below,  the  wide,  muddy 
river  flowing  by,  and  the  lights  of  the 
sleeping  city;  above,  the  black  mass 
of  the  mountain  looming.  And  the 
soul  of  the  blockade  runner  passing! 

A  few  minutes  ago,  as  he  had  been 
trotting  toward  the  summit,  he  had 
been  thinking  complacently  of  the 
load  he  himself  carried  —  its  money 
value — -a  hundred  and  fifty  perfectly 
good  dollars  for  a  few  hours’  work; 
thinking  that  it  had  looking  a  mule  in 
the  face  for  a  living  beat  a  mile!  But 
now  he  didn’t  know. 

The  Return  of  the  Native 

ANOTHER  young  moonshiner,  living 
-  “somewhere  about  the  fur  top,”  once 
took  me  to  the  railroad  station  in  the 
valley  to  get  a  train.  Going  down  the 
mountain,  we  met  a  one-horse  wagon 
loaded  with  new  household  furniture 
coming  up.  There  were  a  bed,  a  table, 
two  or  three  chairs,  a  water  bucket,  a 
tin  wash  basin,  and  various  other  items. 
( Continued  on  page  56) 
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Fn  spite  of  all  his  bravado,  the  moonshiner  knows  he  is  a  criminal,  and  he 
gets  the  habit  of  furtiveness  in  thought  and  action 
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Frame  dwellings,  old  Salem 
Inflammable  Roof 


Fire-safe  dwelling ,  New  Salem- 
J ohns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofed 
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Salem  has  burned 
its  last  witch 


H.  W.  JOHNS -MANVILLE  CO.,  New  York  City 

10  Factories— Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 
For  Canada,  Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co. ,  Ltd. ,  Toronto 


NOT  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  in 
only  the  last  decade,  did  Salem 
bum  its  last  witch,  for  the  witch 
we  mean  is  the  dangerous,  inflam¬ 
mable  roof,  really  more  of  a  menace 
to  the  welfare  of  any  community 
than  all  the  broom-stick  riding  hags 
of  fable  or  tradition. 

The  old  witch  was  an  imaginary 
menace.  The  roof  that  can  take  fire 
from  the  slightest  spark  is  a  real? 

ever  present  danger. 

In  the  big  fire  of  1914  Salem  burned 
up  these  witches,  her  last  witches. 
Great  as  was  that  disaster  it  at  least 
brought  one  benefit,  it  consumed  the 
hazard  by  which  it  had  been  bred. 

A  new  Salem  has  grown  up  out  of 
the  blackened  stumps  of  her  fire,  a 
safer  community,  with  new  dwel¬ 
lings,  industrial  and  business  build¬ 
ings  of  modern,  fire-safe  construc¬ 
tion,  including  many  fire-safe  roofs 
of  Johns-Manville  Asbestos. 

And  other  communities  the  country 
over  have  read  the  lesson  of  the  Salem 


fire,  other  cities  have  banished  their 
witches  before  burning  them  and 
substituted  fire-safe  roofs  of  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos. 

A  building  covered  by  a  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  roof  is  safe  from 
communicated  fire.  It  is  fortified 
where  ordinarily  it  is  most  unde¬ 
fended  and  most  vulnerable — and  not 
alone  from  fire  but  from  weather  and 
time  as  well. 

Asbestos  is  a  mineral  born  out  of 
earth  pressure  and  great  heat,  and 
tested  for  eons  by  the  elements.  Not 
hard  to  understand,  then,  that  Asbes¬ 
tos  when  incorporated  into  the  roof¬ 
ings  listed  below,  becomes  a  barrier 
against  weather,  time  and  fire. 

Asbestos  Roll  Roofing,  Johns- 
Manville  Standard  and  Colorblende 
Asbestos  Shingles,  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Ready  Roofing,  Johns-Man¬ 
ville  Corrugated  Asbestos  Roofing, 
Johns-Manville  Built-Up  Asbestos 
Roofings.  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Roofings  are  approved  by  the  Under¬ 
writers’  Laboratories,  Inc. 


Brash  heaven! 


Well,possibly  there ‘ain’t  no  such  place  , 
but  if  there  was ,  this  member  of  the 
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RUBBERSET 
family  sure  ought 
to  be  a  “one  hun- 


1  ou  may  have  it  for  advertising  if  you 
wish,  for  it  is  a  good  thing,  and  a  man 
in  my  profession  when  he  finds  a  good 
thing  should  push  it  along. 

Sincerely , 

(Signed)  N.  G.  BETHEA. 

SL 


The  above  is 
No.  14  of  a 
series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements 
NOT  WRIT- 
TEN  BY 
OUR  AD 
MAN. 


Jan.  15,  1920. 

THE  RUBBERSET  CO., 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sirs : — 

Seeing  some  of  your  ads,  in  Literary 
Digest  of  old  brushes ,  I  have  one  that  I  bought 
f rom  Eugene  Bern inghaus,  Cincinnati,  25 years 
ago  last  fall.  I  worked  my  way  through  school 
as  a  barber  and  used  this  brush  all  the  time  for 
3  years  while  in  school.  Since  Eve  used  it 
regular  for  22  years  in  the  ministry,  shaving 
from  three  to  six  times  each  week.  While  it  is 
“ worn  and  disfigured  some,  it  is  still  in  the 
ring ”  as  I  use  it  regular.  I  paid  thirty-five 
cents  for  it  25  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  same  brush  would  cost  me  now  but  I  pre¬ 
sume  several  times  as  much. 


dred  per  cent 
candidate  for  a 
harp  and  wings 
and  all  those 
things! 


are  inserting  this  graphic  reminder  of 
the  “construction  that  defies  destruc¬ 
tion”.  It’s  just  a  matter  of  good  ma¬ 
terial  and  good  workmanship,  PLUS  that 
everlasting  grip  of  hard  rubber — the  grip 
that  we  originated  so  many  years  ago. 


J 
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As  the  Devil  Dealt  with  Faust 

Continued  from  page 


The  driver  was  walking  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  had  stopped  to  rest  himself 
and  his  horse.  He  was  young,  too,  but 
didn’t  look  strong;  he  had  a  peculiar 
pallor,  indeed,  and  I  said  to  my  moon¬ 
shiner  friend  who  had  waved  familiarly 
to  him  as  we  passed:  “He’s  been  sick, 
hasn’t  he?” 

I  got  a  sheepish,  sidelong  glance 
from  the  man  at  my  side.  “Been  t’ 
the  penitentiary  f’r  makin’  booze!”  he 
said  with  a  faint  grin.  “Been  off  six 
months — just  got  in  last  week.  Got  a 
wife  an’  two  kids.  Fool  didn’t  know 
any  better’n  to  set  up  on  his  own  place, 
an’  they  confiscated  ever’thing  he  had. 
Reckon  he’s  gittin’  ready  to  start 
housekeepin’  agin.” 

“I  suppose,”  I  remarked,  “his  neigh¬ 
bors  chipped  in  and  got  those  few 
things — ” 

The  man  driving  me  glanced  over 
his  shoulder  casually,  and  looked  at  me 
almost  with  an  expression  of  disgust. 
“Hell,  no!”  he  said.  “He  made  a  run 
and  bought  ’em!” 

There  is  the  answer.  All  said  and 
done,  it  is  “easy  money” — easier  than 
had  ever  been  dreamed  of  until  war 
prices  and  prohibition  laws  combined 
to  turn  what  was  easily  within  the 
power  of  any  man’s  hands  into  a  gold 
mine.  And  until  those  prohibition  laws 
are  actually  enforced — beginning  pos¬ 
sibly  at  the  other  end  of  the  line — 
the  moonshiner  in  his  mountains  will 
continue  to  moonshine  by  night  and  by 
day,  just  as  he  is  doing  now.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  passes  a  law  condemning  the  pos¬ 
session  of  spirituous  liquor,  there  will 
be  a  very  noticeable  dimming  of  his 
brightness. 

Help  Wanted — Female 

UNTIL  this  or  some  other  stringent 
measure  is  taken,  no  startling  change 
for  the  better  is  indicated,  even  though 
we  may  read  much  of  the  breaking  up 
of  wildcat  stills  and  the  like.  For  it  is 
just  as  reasonable  to  expect  a  man  who 
has  actually  dug  down  into  the  earth 
and  uncovered  a  pile  of  yellow  nuggets, 
voluntarily  to  walk  away  and  leave 
them  lying  there,  as  it  is  to  expect  a 
man  voluntarily  to  stop  making  whisky 
while  market  conditions  remain  as  they 
are.  It  is  looking  for  something  a 
little  more  than  human  when  you  ask 
a  man  to  take  two  dollars,  more  or 
less,  for  a  bushel  of  corn  while  all 
around  him  are  people  holding  out 
fifty  or  a  hundred,  and  begging  for  the 
privilege!  This  is  the  present  condition 
in  every  city  or  village  within  the  zone 
of  distribution — and  the  zone  is  far- 
reaching. 

The  man  from  the  mountains  cannot 
walk  through  the  streets  of  a  town,  or 


drive  his  wagon  load  of  truck  up  to 
the  market  house  without  having  an¬ 
other  man — with  the  money  in  his 
pocket — step  casually  up  to  him  with 
the  apparently  idle  question:  “What’d 
you  bring?”  or  the  more  personal  in¬ 
quiry;  “Got  anything  for  me,  friend?” 
Prohibition,  in  the  way  it  is  commonly 
accepted,  is  a  great  social  leveler.  The 
moonshiner  calls  by  their  first  names 
now  men  whom  a  short  time  ago  he 
would  have  taken  off  his  battered  old 
hat  to  and  stammered  with  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  addressing. 

There  is  another,  purely  local,  solu¬ 
tion.  Here  might  be  an  opportunity 
for  leaders  of  suffrage  movements  to 
do  a  great  work.  In  a  certain  vicinity 
which  we  visited  there  are  three  un¬ 
married  girls — an  unusual  condition  in 
this  country — living  at  home  with  their 
father,  a  white-whiskered  old  patriarch 
with  mild  blue  eyes,  who  graces  the 
amen  comer  of  his  meeting  house 
every  Sunday. 

The  girls  would,  all  three,  have  been 
suffragettes  had  they  lived  in  a  suffra¬ 
gette  country.  They  don’t  believe  in 
whisky  making  and  they  didn’t  wholly 
trust  their  kind  old  parent.  So  when 
they  glimpsed  a  thin  spiral,  darker 
than  the  atmosphere,  rising  from  be¬ 
hind  a  ridge  where  there  was  no 
legitimate  excuse  for  smoke  to  be  ris¬ 
ing,  they  investigated.  Righteously  in¬ 
dignant,  they  watched  their  opportu¬ 
nity  and  revisited  the  place  with  an 
ax.  They  chopped  into  the  boxes  and 
let  out  gallons  and  gallons  of  “beer” 
just  ready  to  run.  They  tore  up  the 
furnace.  They  hacked  and  battered  at 
the  copper  pot  and  crushed  the  worm 
out  of  all  semblance  to  such  a  creature. 
The  well-meaning  old  parent  (who  had 
given  two  young  boys  tacit  permission 
to  use  the  little  gorge)  was  heartbroken. 
“Hit’s  plum  ‘ruint’  them  boys — ”  he 
said  piteously — “jes’  plum  ruint  ’em! 
They  ortn’t  to  done  it.” 

The  women  who  in  their  hearts  coun¬ 
tenance  whisky  making  are  in  a  very 
small  minority.  But  in  the  mountain’s 
women  are  not  yet  emancipated — they 
follow  the  men  and  live  in  obedience 
to  them.  If  they  were  once  to  get  the 
idea  of  woman  militant,  they  might, 
from  the  moonshiner’s  point  of  view, 
“ruin”  the  entire  country,  but  they 
would  certainly  put  a  quick  stop  to 
moonshining! 

The  mountains  are  not  really  im¬ 
pregnable  nor  their  people  invulner¬ 
able.  It  is  just  as  much  an  absurdity 
to  say  or  think  that  the  situation  there 
cannot  be  dealt  with,  as  it  is  to  imagine 
that  it  is  being  dealt  with  now.  It  is 
respectfully  submitted,  however,  that 
it  will  never  be  successfully  dealt  with 
by  deputies  or  others  who  carry  a  club 
in  the  hand  and  a  bottle  in  the  pocket. 


Ask  the  Men  They  Alarry 

Continued  from  page  10 


is  taken  out  of  herself,  out  of  her  fam¬ 
ily,  out  of  her  social  circle,  at  the  most 
important  period  of  her  life.  At  the 
stage  when  hardening  of  the  social 
arteries  too  often  sets  in  with  women, 
she  is  held  supple  and  receptive. 

Do  you  think  that  she  is  learning  the 
dictionary?  She  is  not:  she  is  learning 
to  be  a  citizen  of  the  woidd.  And  for 
thousands  of  girls  college  life  is  the 
only  chance  and  the  only  place  for  such 
schooling,  the  only  hope  for  cosmopoli¬ 
tanism. 

I  do  not  insist  upon  it  for  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  an  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James:  I  recommend  it  for  the  daughter 
of  the  Mayor  of  Jonesville. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  average  father 
and  husband  should  appreciate  this. 
It  is  high  time  that  he  should  learn 
that  if  any  stranger  in  a  town  wants  to 
talk  Greek  at  the  luncheon  table,  he  is 
no  more  likely  to  be  able  to  indulge 
himself  in  this  fad  at  a  college  woman’s 
house  than  at  any  other  woman’s. 

But  if  he  Wants  to  staid,  a  civic  cen¬ 
ter;  if  he  wants  to  organize  a  hospital 


or  a  playground  or  a  community  thea¬ 
tre;  if  he  wants  to  get  fair  play  and 
cooperation  and  quick  mobilization  in 
that  town,  I  advise  him  to  hunt  out  the 
college  women  who  live  in  it.  They 
will  probably  know  how  to  do  what  he 
wants,  but  if  they  don’t,  they  will  find 
out,  or  get  him  some  one  who  does.  If 
they  think  his  scheme  impractical,  they 
will  tell  him  so  frankly;  but  the  fact 
that  it  is  merely  unfamiliar  to  them 
will  not  prejudice  them  in  the  least 
against  it.  And  the  fact  that  it  may  not 
suit  their  own  individual  and  immedi¬ 
ate  needs  will  not  blind  them  to  its  gen¬ 
eral  interest. 

If  this  isn’t  the  proof  of  a  good  gen¬ 
eral  training  for  the  average  woman,  1 
don’t  know  what  is.  If  this  training 
doesn’t  fit  the  great  needs  and  supple¬ 
ment  the  great  weaknesses  of  women  in 
general,  I  don’t  know  what  does.  And 
if  you  don’t  believe  that  our  colleges 
can  give  this  training  to  women,  ask 
the  men  who  employ  them  and  the  men 
who  marry  them:  if  they  don’t  know,  I 
don’t  know  who  does! 


MIUuTCWN 


CAiJS 

intpwtn 


lv i.  ure  instead  of  a  mean  ride  on  a  crowded,  car. 
Ride  a  bicycle.  Dont  wait  on  uncertain  cai 
schedules.  Go  when  you’re  ready.  Go  by  the 
shortest  route.  You  can  leave  home  later  and 
get  back  sooner. 

Think  of  the  convenience.  Think  of  the  money 
saved.  You  will  pay  for  your  bicycle  in  a  few 
months.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  more  people  are 
riding  bicycles  today  than  ever  before  > 

How  good  it  makes  you  feel !  The  red  blood 
sings  thru  your  veins,  driving  away  those  irioni- 
ing  headaches  and  that  old  sluggish  feeling !  Y  ou 
get  to  work  feeling  like  taking  that  old  job  and 

fairly  “eating  it  up 
a  long  way  L_ 

A  bicycle  goes 
ing  a  healthy 

The  bicycle 

transportation.  It  is  the  most  heaithtul.  it  10  ^ 
pleasant  benefit  for  every  member  of  your  iamily , 

CYCLE  TRADES  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.,  35  Warren  Street,  New  York,  U.  S .  A 


*  ^ » f  Health  and  a  clear  brain  go 

towards  making  a  successful  man. 
nearly  all  the  way  towards  mak- 

man ! 

is  the  most  economical  mode  of 
the  most  healthful.  It  is  a 
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Ideal  heating  luxury! 


“Yes,  fellows,  the  war  taught  me  the  value  of  home-thrift.  The 
best  home  investment  I  ever  made  is  this  wonderful,  new  heating 
machine,  the  IDEAL  Type  “A”  Sectional  Boiler.  The  coal- 
money  I  spent  this  year  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  the  least, 
despite  the  new  high  price.” 


IDEAL  Type  “A”  Heat  Machine 


THE  scientific  measuring  of  fuel 
consumption,  heat  development, 
and  heat  control  are  brought  to  ulti¬ 
mate  refinement  by  this  wonderful  de 
luxe  device,  as  proved  by  our  catalog 
test-charts. 


npHE  IDEAL  Type  “A”  Boiler  fits 
very  shallow  cellars,  and  guarantees 
a  noiseless  installation.  Runs  long  peri¬ 
ods  in  below-zero  weather.  Saves 
30%  in  yearly  fuel-bill— a  big-paying 
investment. 


Change  over  your  present  heater  to  reap  the  luxury  and  the 
economies.  Send  today  for  IDEAL  Type  “A”  Boiler  catalog. 


Showrooms  in  all 
large  cities 


Write  Dept.  3Z 
816-22  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 


Save 

On  "four  New  Home 


Si 


SAN  CARLOS 
6  Rooms  &  Bath 


IF  you  contemplate  building,  our  new 
catalogue  will  be  invaluable  to  you.  It  is  the 
Book  de  Luxe— one  of  the  most  elaborately 
prepared  books  of  its  kind  ever  issued.  Select 
your  home.  From  the  modest  cottage  to  the 
imposing  mansion.  It  is  the  work  of  some  of  the 
leading  architects  in  this  country.  The  “San 
Carlos”  illustrated  here  is  only  one  of  theSterlin  g 
Homes  offered  to  you  at  a  tremendous  saving. 


Sterling  Sustem  Homes 


eliminate  waste.  Lumber  is  cut  to  exactness, 
lnere  is  no  pruesa-work  —  rot  even  sawing  for  ycur 
carpenter.  Erection  time  cat  at  least  one-half.  The 
saving  to  you  is  tremendous.  You  may  have 


choice  of  siding,  or  shingles,  or  if  you  preferstucco.  wo 
P'ov’de  building  paper  anti  metal  lath  already  for  stucco 
at  the  same  cost.  Sterling  System  Homes  mean  a 
tremendous  saving  to  every  home  builder. 


New  1920  Sterling  Syst  em  Book 


f  decideon  your  home  until  you  have  seen  it. 

Valuable  building  information  on  every  page.  An 
endless  variety  of  plans  to  choose  from.  It  me-ns 
a  big  saving  m  time  and  money  Send  10c  and 
coupon  below. 
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Hobgoblins  of  the  Trail 

Continued  from  page  22 


neighborhood  from  coast  to  coast,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  one  man  who  slew  the  last 
of  them  only  a  few  years  past,  with 
sometimes  several  contenders  for  the 
honor,  and,  not  infrequently,  a  youngei 
man  who  has  seen  one  alive  very  re¬ 
cently.  It  is  small  wonder,  in  view  ol 
the  aggressive  habits  of  the  hoop  snake 
that  he  has  been  exterminated,  for  it 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  his  mode 
of  attack  is  to  seize  his  tail  in  his 
mouth,  suck  wind  until  he  is  blown  up 


The  terrible  wildcat 
actually  has  less  cour¬ 
age  than  a  coyote ! 


Send  This  Coupon  l  Intetnialional  Miii&TimberCo.,  Bs^;y'8M2,ch. 

•  Enclosed  find  10c  for  your  1920  De  Luxe  Book  of 
Sterling  System  Homes. 


and  10c  and  we  will  send  you  our  De  Luxe  Book 
of  Sterling  Homes.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beaut¬ 
iful  books  of  its  kind  ever  published.  Every  pros¬ 
pective  home  builder  should  have  a  copy  for  the 

valuable  building  information  it  contains.  •  • 

•  Crtv . State . . .  , 

. . . ••••minieiiStiiimMmmaaaann..,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,; 


•  Nam * . 

Address .. 


any  neighborhood  whei’e  they  are 
plentiful  are  willing  to  testify  to  ever 
hearing  a  cry  from  them. 

The  mountain  lion  is  frightfully  de¬ 
structive  to  game  and  domestic  stock, 
but  he  is  a  cringing  coward  and  abso¬ 
lutely  harmless  to  men.  The  editor  of 
a  Western  magazine  traced  all  news¬ 
paper  account  of  panther  attacks,  his 
investigations  covering  a  period  of 
years,  and  found  but  one  authentic 
case.  A  lion  entered  the  yard  of  a 
country  school  in  California,  and  the 
lady  teacher  was  badly  clawed  when 
she  attempted  to  drive  the  beast  off 
with  a  stick,  dying  later  from  her 
wounds,  while  the  two  boys  who  were 
mauled  in  the  same  scrimmage  recov¬ 
ered.  The  cat  was  killed  later  in  the 
day,  and  it  was  found  that  some  sort 
of  a  cataract  growth  had  obscured  the 
sight  of  both  eyes.  From  this  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  panther,  the  most  dreaded 
of  beasts,  is  in  reality  quite  harmless  in 
all  hut  exceptional  cases. 

This  is  no  plea  for  the  panthers,  for 
the  more  of  them  that  are  killed  the 
greater  will  be  the  increase  of  more 
valuable  game.  Rather  it  is  to  warn 
the  nervy  but  misinformed  camper  who 
starts  out  to  stalk  a  screaming  panther, 
lest  he  should  carelessly  touch  off  a  load 
of  shot  at  the  farmer  youth  whose  voice 
is  changing  and  who  alternately  puffs 
at  a  glowing  pipe  and  practices  yodel- 
ing  as  he  cuts  through  the  woods  to  pay 
his  respects  to  a  neighbor’s  daughter. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the 
beasts  of  the  United  States,  the  cata¬ 
mount,  is  now  extremely  rare,  so  rare, 
in  fact,  that  he  apparently  was  extinct 
long  before  the  first  of  his  tribe  came 
into  being.  It  is  probable  that  the  cata¬ 
mount  who  screeched  at  us  from  the 
pages  of  childhood  literature  was  born 
anew  by  having  his  name  saddled  onto 
the  bobcat  in  some  localities.  Perhaps 
that  is  one  of  the  things  that  makes 
the  wildcat  wild.  In  every  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  inquiry  was  made  concern¬ 
ing  the  catamount  he  was  well  known 
as  a  beast  that  lived  somewhere  else. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  joint  snake 
and  the  hoop  snake,  for  serpents  were 
by  no  means  slighted  in  the  handing 
out  of  high-colored  fancifulness,  and  it 
is  now  conceded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
each  locality  that  the  two  queer  snakes 
have  grown  rather  scarce.  In  each 


like  a  bicycle  tire,  and  roll  downhill  on 
his  victim ;  but  there  seems  no  good  rea¬ 
son  why  the  joint  snake  should  not  have 
lived  on  forever,  as  he  shatters  into  a 
hundi’ed  joints  like  so  much  fragile 
glass  at  the  slightest  blow;  then,  at  sun¬ 
down,  the  joints  crawl  together  and 
unite  and  he  is  as  sound  as  before.  Con¬ 
sidering  his  longevity,  it  will  ever  be  a 
mystery  why  he  is  nearing  extinction. 

There  are  a  number  of  men  who  no 
longer  believe  that  the  porcupine  shoots 
his  quills  and  lies  in  wait  to  potshoot 
the  luckless  hunter  from  behind  the 
brush,  but  the  truth  came  after  the 
fable  and  was  unable  to  uproot  the  dis¬ 
like  engendered  by  false  reports  of  the 
hedgehog’s  treachery,  so  they  continue 
to  shoot  the  inoffensive  porcupine  on 
sight  even  after  the  truth  is  known. 


House  Cats  Become  Tramps 


THIS  persistent  misunderstanding  ex¬ 
tends  to  birds  and  lesser  beasts  as 
well.  Right  now,  when  the  swarms  of 
new  outdoor  enthusiasts  are  taking  the 
field,  is  the  time  to  touch  the  match  to 
the  scrap  heap  of  misinformation  and 
impress  the  necessity  of  separating  the 
fabled  outdoors  from  the  real. 

The  popular  idea  of  every  hawk  that 
flies  is  that  it  is  a  chicken  hawk  or 
hen  hawk  of  some  sort,  its  sole  purpose 
in  life  that  of  pillaging  the  poultry 
yard.  The  majority  of  our  hawks  are 
deserving  birds  and  should  be  rigidly 
protected,  their  fare  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  field  mice,  rats,  gophers, 
moles  and  other  pests  of  the  farmer, 
yet  hawks  are  rapidly  disappearing, 
and  every  hunter  feels  the  thrill  of  a 
deed  well  done  when  he  destroys  a 
hawk.  The  rodents  must  celebrate  in 
their  burrows  at  every  report  that 
sounds  the  death  knell  of  a  big  red¬ 
shouldered  or  red-tailed  hawk,  for  the 
thousand  or  so  underground  dwellers 
that  would  have  died  to  feed  him  dur¬ 
ing  a  year  are  now  free  to  live  on  and 
reproduce  their  pestiferous  swarms  of 
young.  These  big  hawks  seldom  mo¬ 
lest  poultry,  and  the  farmer  is  capable 
of  handling  the  few  individuals  that  do 
turn  chicken  thieves.  If  hunters  would 
confine  their  shooting  to  medium-sized, 
gray,  darting  hawks  there  would  still 
be  many  innocent  victims,  but  they 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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WHY  MAN— 

we  made  this 


YOUR  highest  ideal  of  cigarette  enjoyment 
begins  the  day  you  get  acquainted  with 
Camel  Cigarettes.  You  smoke  them  with  the 
utmost  pleasure ! 

Camels  win  you  so  sincerely  on  their  quality 
merits.  Their  expert  blend  of  choice  Turkish 
and  choice  Domestic  tobaccos  is  so  new,  so 
smooth  and  so  fascinating  to  your  cigarette 
desires  you’ll  prefer  it  to  either  kind  of  to¬ 
bacco  smoked  straight ! 

And,  Camels  are  absolutely  unique  in  so  many 
other  ways  that  appeal  to  the  most  fastidious 
smokers.  They  have  a  remarkable  mildness, 
but  that  desirable  “body”  is  all  there!  Again, 
Camels  leave  no  unpleasant  cigaretty  after¬ 
taste  nor  unpleasant  cigaretty  odor ! 

Camels  flavor  is  so  refreshing  and  the  fragrance 
so  unusual  and  likable  that  you  are  delighted 
that  so  much  satisfaction  could  be  put  into 
a  cigarette. 

The  real  way  to  appreciate  Camels  best  is  to 
compare  them  puff-by-puff  with  any  cigarette 
in  the  world  at  any  price  ! 


Camels  are  sold  every¬ 
where  in  scientifically 
sealed  packages  of  20 
cigarettes  for  20  cents ; 
or  ten  packages  ( 2  00 
cigarettes)  in  a  glassine- 
paper- covered  ceurton. 
We  strongly  recommend 
this  carton  for  the  home 
or  office  supply  or  when 
you  travel ■ 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Go.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Hartford 

SHOCK  ABSORBER 

* 'Maker  Every  Road  a  Boulevard* 


Cradled  In  Comfort 


ANY  car  is  made  a  smoother  and  easier 
„  riding  car  when  equipped  with  Hartford 
Shock  Absorbers.  It  is  also  a  less  expensive 
car — for  these  wonderful  spring  regulators 
cut  down  wear  and  tear  on  car  and  tires. 
Many  of  America’s  finest  cars  use  Hartfords 
as  initial  equipment.  The  conclusions 
reached  by  these  successful  manufacturers 
should  mean  something  to  you. 


EDWARD  V.  HARTFORD,  Inc,,  35  Warren  St,,  New  York 


CompleteConservatory 
Course  by  Mail 

Wonderful  home  study  musie 
lessons  under  great  American 
I  and  European  teachers.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach  you. 
Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 

Anil  Inctriimnnt  Write  naming  course  you  are  interested 
Hll j  lllolf  UlllGlII  jn:Piano, Harmony, Voice .PublicSchool 
Music, Violin. Comet. Mandolin^Guitar.Ban jo  or  Reed  Organ 
— and  we  will  send  FREE  CATALOG.  SEND  for  It  NOW! 
University  Extension  Conservatory,  6289  Siegel-Myers  Building,  Chicago 

'SsdL  'H&s  SjZwcL 


Seams  will  NOT 

RrlVPl  even  ttl(>ugh  the  thread  is 
cut  or  broken  on  HAYS 

Stiperscam  Gloves 

Made  in  a  wide  range  of  styles  for  Men 
and  Women.  Sold  at  the  Better  Shops. 


mad©  to  your  measure,  payable 
after  received,  with  the  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  that  if  the  fit  is  not 
perfect  or  if  youare  not  satisfied 
in  every  way,  if  you  are  not  con¬ 
vinced  you  have  received  a  fine,  high 
grade,  stylish,  perfect-fitting  tailored 
suit  made  to  your  measures  and  have 
saved  $15.00  to  $20.00,  you  are  not  un¬ 
der  the  slightest  obligation  to  keep  it. 
l  Don’t  hesitate  or  feel  timid,  simply 
'send  the  suit  back,  no  cost  to  you. 
You  are  not  out  one  penny.  Any 
money  you  may  have  paid  us  is  re¬ 
funded  at  ofcce. 

Samples  Free.  Any  manyoungor 

old  interested  in  saving  money,  who 
wants  to  dress  well  and  not  feel  ex¬ 
travagant  is  invited  to  write  us  for 
our  free  book  of  samples  and  fashions 
explaining  everything.  Please  write 
letter  or  postal  today,  just  say  “Send 
me  your  samples’*  and  get  our  whole 
proposition  by  return  mail.  Try  it— 
costs  you  nothing— just  a  postal,  get  the  free  sam¬ 
ples  and  prices  anyway.  You  will  learn  something 
important  about  dressing  well  and  saving  money. 

PARK  TAILORING  COMPANY 

^  Dept.  19  Chicago,  III.  ^ 


Young  man,  are  you 
mechanically  inclined? 

Come  to  the  Sweeney 
School.  Learn  to  be 
an  expert.  I  teach 
with  tools  not  books. 

Do  the  work  yourself, 
that’s  the  secret  of  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

of  practical  training  by  which  6,000  ' 
soldiers  were  trained  for  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  over  20.000  expert 
mechanics.  Learn  in  a  few  weeks;  no  previous 
experience  necessary. 


TENTOBED 

A  Tent  and  Bed  Combined 

Tentobeds  are  the  most  practical  for 
tourists  and  people  desiring  to  camp. 

They  are  made  in  two  sizes;  one  as 
shown  is  made  especially  to  use  with 
Auto.  Other  style  is  suitable  for  sleep¬ 
ing  on  porch  or  lawn.  Tentobeds  roll 
up  in  a  small  package,  very  light  in 
weight,  can  be  put  up  in  5  minutes, 
require  no  stakes  or  poles.  Water¬ 
proof  and  Insect-proof. 

The  beds  are  very  comfortable  to  sleep  in.  They  save  the  price  they  cost  in  hotel  bills  in  a  few  days. 
'  ou  are  independent  and  not  obliged  to  pay  the  exorbitant  prices  often  demanded  of  tourists. 

On  sale  by  reliable  dealers.  We  will  mail  you  on  request,  literature  fully  describing  Tentobeds,  also 

our  Autobed,  made  to  use  inside  of  auto. 

Dept.  2  TENTOBED  COMPANY  3300cHicAGoBoiu!Tar!l 
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might  also  bag  an  equal  number  of 
sharp-shinned  goshawks  and  others 
that  prey  on  birds  and  poultry  and  so 
even  the  score.  But  the  sentiment 
against  any  sort  of  hawk  is  so  deep 
that  it  cannot  be  easily  changed.  The 
hawks  will  go,  to  the  everlasting  re¬ 
gret  of  the  agriculturist  when  it  is  just 
tco  late. 

All  owls  are  considered  legitimate 
targets  on  all  occasions,  and  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  this  system  was  no  doubt 
founded  originally  on  some  truth  as 
weighty  as  that  concerning  the  smol¬ 
dering  eye  and  man-killing  habits  of 
Lucy  V  and  the  catamount.  Great 
horned  owls  are  destructive  to  bird  life 
and  should  be  shot  on  sight,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  include  the  barn  owl  in 
the  same  class,  for  each  barn  owl  is 
probably  of  more  value  to  man  than 
a  dozen  pairs  of  robins.  At  least  95 
per  cent  of  his  food  comes  from  harm¬ 
ful  mammals,  and  his  appetite  is  so 
hearty  that  it  requires  at  least  a  thou¬ 
sand  mice,  or  larger  animals  in  propor¬ 
tion,  to  keep  him  well  fed  and  content 
for  a  single  year.  A  barn  owl  will  kill 
more  mice  in  a  year  than  any  cat  will 
catch  throughout  its  life,  and  one  cat 
will  kill  more  birds  in  one  year  than  a 
whole  family  of  barn  owls  will  kill  in  ten. 

With  consistency  worthy  of  a  better 
cause  men  have  not  failed  to  extend 
the  elastic  list  of  perverted  facts  to 
include  the  house  cat.  Her  ability  as 
a  mouser  is  grossly  overestimated,  and 
her  bird-catching  propensities  are 
glossed  over  in  view  of  her  suspected 
activities  against  rats  and  mice.  In 
reality  the  cat  is  the  ablest  destroyer 
of  birds,  robbing  nests  of  eggs  and 
fledgelings  as  well  as  killing  the  par¬ 
ent  stock.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
seven  years  of  the  toughest  sort  of 
luck  follows  the  killing  of  a  cat,  and 
this,  coupled  with  a  mistaken  senti¬ 
ment  against  snuffing  out  any  one  of 
her  nine  lives,  has  worked  to  protect 
her.  The  woods  are  full  of  strays,  and 
a  race  of  tramp  cats  has  sprung  into 
being  and  increased  so  enormously  as 
to  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  game 
and  songbirds.  If  each  of  the  new 
sportsmen  will  make  a  point  of  killing 
at  least  one  cat,  he  will  have  evened 
the  score  for  all  the  bird  life  he  himself 
has  sacrificed  while  blundering  through 
his  first  season  afield. 

Give  the  Skunk  His  Due 

INHERE  is  another  much-maligned 
animal,  the  skunk,  and  even  those 
societies  that  are  working  for  wild-life 
preservation  condemn  him  as  a  menace 
to  birds.  This  belief  is  erroneous. 
Aside  from  the  millions  of  dollars 
which  trappers  receive  annually  from 
the  sale  of  their  pelts,  skunks  have  a 
still  greater  claim  for  consideration. 
Careful  observation  of  several  families 
of  skunks  in  a  locality  where  grass¬ 


hoppers  were  abundant  proved  conclu¬ 
sively  that  their  diet,  over  a  period  of 
months,  was  confined  to  insects.  Bee¬ 
tles,  caterpillars,  and  many  other  in¬ 
sect  pests  constitute  the  main  source 
of  food,  and  when  these  are  difficult  to 
obtain  the  bulk  of  their  sustenance  is 
furnished  by  burrowing  rodents  that  can 
be  dug  out  or  cornered  in  their  holes. 
The  skunk  moves  slowly  and  cannot 
overtake  any  animal  on  the  surface, 
and  as  he  also  moves  noisily  he  is  the 
poorest  of  stalkers.  There  is  a  little 
spotted  animal,  the  civet,  closely  allied 
to  the  common  skunk  and  whose  odor 
is  identical,  and  his  crimes  are  invari¬ 
ably  fastened  on  his  larger  cousin.  The 
civet  is  slender,  capable  of  squeezing 
through  a  very  small  aperture,  and 
once  inside  his  favorite  hunting  ground, 
the  hen  house,  he  kills  savagely  and 
wastefully.  A  long  series  of  investiga¬ 
tions  has  convinced  me  beyond  a  doubt 
that  well  over  95  per  cent  of  these  raids 
are  perpetrated  by  the  civet  and  wrong¬ 
fully  fastened  on  the  common  skunk. 

Think  Before  You  Shoot 

AT  one  time  I  had  over  seven  hun- 
.  dred  skunks  in  captivity,  and  in  the 
early  fall  the  majority  were  permitted 
the  run  of  large  inclosures  blocked  in 
by  individual  breeding  pens.  Theymadt 
no  effort  to  capture  birds,  sometimes 
stamping  angrily  at  magpies  that  in¬ 
sisted  on  feeding  within  a  foot  of  them, 
and  birds  were  repeatedly  seen  feed¬ 
ing  from  one  side  of  a  ten-inch  pan 
while  a  skunk  fed  across  from  them. 
Ten  Belgian  hares  were  loosed  in  a  pen 
containing  more  than  a  hundred  skunks, 
and  they  paid  little  heed  to  the  rabbits, 
only  two  of  them  being  killed  in  the 
course  of  a  month,  each  death  resulting 
from  the  rabbit’s  taking  possession  of 
a  den  excavated  by  some  skunk  and  get¬ 
ting  cornered  there.  To  refute  any 
suggestion  that  this  was  entirely  due 
to  change  of  habits  in  captivity,  it  was 
noted  that  the  skunks  dug  out  every 
nest  of  mice  in  the  big  inclosure  and 
searched  tirelessly  for  insects. 

In  adjoining  pens  were  ranch-raised 
foxes  at  least  three  generations  re¬ 
moved  from  the  wild;  let  a  rabbit  be 
loosed  in  one  fox  pen  and  there  was 
instant  and  feverish  activity  through¬ 
out  the  whole  series.  Many  a  luckless 
magpie  learned  the  penalty  of  alight¬ 
ing  within  ten  feet  of  a  fox.  It  was 
evident  that  habits  of  the  wild  state, 
even  though  modified  by  changed  condi¬ 
tions,  endured  through  several  genera¬ 
tions  in  captivity: 

I  once  witnessed  the  killing  of  a 
young  cottontail  that  hopped  down  the 
den  of  a  big  prairie  skunk  as  I  ap¬ 
proached  to  investigate  the  hole.  The 
big  narrow-stripe  killed  his  prey  within 
two  feet  of  my  eyes,  but  I  have  found 
little  evidence  to  show  that  rabbits  con¬ 
stitute  any  great  proportion  of  the  food 


A 


T  he  skunk  is  a  mueb- 
maligned  animal— 
often  blamed  for  the 
crimes  of  his  cousin, 
the  civet 
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f  skunks.  In  view 
f  this  experience 
feel  qualified  to 
irand  the  skunk  a 
larmless  sort  oi 
ellow  and  deserv- 
ng  of  full  protec- 
ion  except  when 
iis  pelt  is  prime. 

All  of  the  in- 
itances  of  absurd 
jeliefs  cited  are 
ilmost  universally 
iccepted  as  facts, 
ind  it  is  also  true 
that  one  could 
»o  on  interminably 
through  the  list  of 
svild  things  and  find 
equally  false  ideas 
pertaining  to  the 
majority  of  them. 

It  was  long  be¬ 
wailed  that  there 
was  a  persistent 
flow  of  c  o  u  n  t  r  y 
youths  to  the  city. 

The  tide  is  now  re¬ 
versed,  and  whether 
or  not  this  new 
move  will  eventu¬ 
ally  become  one  of 
“back  to  the  land,” 

and  mean  the  returning  popularity  oi 
outdoor  occupations,  it  is  certain  that 
it  has  already  assumed  the  form  oi  a 
widespread  interest  in  outdoor  pleas¬ 
ures  by  those  who  formerly  had  no  de¬ 
sire  to  seek  recreation  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  city.  . 

These  pleasures  will  be  increased  ten¬ 
fold  if  men  will  learn  to  observe  and 
believe  what  they  see  instead  of  viewing 


There  are  owls  and  owls — 
some  of  them  useful  citizens 


everything  through 
the  haze  ocf  miscon¬ 
ception  built  up  by 
others.  Americans 
are  clear-sighted 
when  approaching 
most  issues,  and 
there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be 
a  century  behind 
the  truth  in  this 
one  particular 
while  crowding  the 
wire  in  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  learn  the 
absolute  facts  re¬ 
garding  everything 
else  on  earth.  It  is 
regrettable  that  a 
mere  handful 
of  wildcat-fighting, 
panther  -  screaming 
oracles  of  the 
cracker  box,  sur¬ 
viving  from  the 
days  of  the  shiny 
eye  and  the  hoop 
snake,  should  be 
permitted  to  shape 
the  beliefs  of  the 
whole  nation.  Each 
member  of  the  new 
school  that  is  now 
facing  toward  the  hills  and  marshes  is 

advised  as  follows :  _ ,  •* 

Believe  in  the  harmless  legendb 
vou  will:  praise  the  spruce-bow  bed 
‘and  the  fresh  venison  steak;  revere 
the  stork,  but  go  at  things  with  open 
eyes— and  learn!  And  before  touch 
ing  off  the  old  musket,  stop  and  reflect 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  cata¬ 
mount  of  popular  imagination. 


Maeterlinck  at  Grips  with 
Life  and  Death 

By  CHARLES  HENRY  MELTZER 


IT  is  perilous  for  the  high  gods  to 
leave  the  clouds.  Hid  in  their  sa- 
cred  groves,  they  seem  so  great. 
Their  very  power  depends  on  mystery. 
The  less  we  see  of  them,  the  more  they 
impress  us.  Between  them  and  the 
world  a  veil  should  stretch,  which  only 
seldom  should  be  drawn  aside. 

Seers  and  poets  are  akin  to  gods. 
They  also  should  avoid  coarse  promis¬ 
cuities.  And  this  applies  above  all  to 
Maurice  Maeterlinck,  a  man  ot  whom 
we  think  less  as  a  concrete  man  than 
as  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  a  master  o 
moods,  a  weaver  of  charming  thoughts 
and  fantasies,  which  he  has  shaped  ^oi 
us  in  many  a  lovely  play,  in  many  an 
essay  of  suggestive  beauty. 

And  yet  this  Maeterlinck,  the  sage 
and  poet,  has  thrown  away  all  his  most 
rooted  prejudices  to  risk  his  gioi>  on 
the  American  lecture  platform. 

What  evil  counselor  can  nave 
prompted  him?  Had  he  grown  fea^‘ 
ful  of  the  spell  of  silence?  Can  he 
have  wearied  of  his  cherished  solitude . 
On  his  arrival  here  all  were  not  glad. 
There  was  something  troubling  —  to 
some  almost  sad — in  the  possibility  o 
seeing  a  more  fleshly  Maeterlinck.  We 
preferred  to  think  of  him  as  a  romantic 
myth,  a  survival  of  those  far-off  Middle 
Ages  in  which  the  scenes  of  his  most 
exquisite  plays  were  laid.  We  telt 
we  knew— that,  at  the  very  best,  his 
adventure  could  but  harm  the  Maetei- 
linck  legend;  while,  at  the  woist,  1 
might  result  in  much  loss  of  dignity. 

He  had  hated  contact  with  his  fellow 
men.  He  had  .held  aloof  from  his  own 
fellow  poets.  Only  his  brother-in-law, 
the  author  of  “Arsene  Lupin  —his 
stark  antithesis — was  really  _  intimate 
with  him.  He  had  preached  silence,  si¬ 
lence,  till  it  had  seemed  a  gospel. 

I  remember  how,  some  years  _  ago, 
being  forced  to  ask  him  for  an  inter¬ 
view.  I  had  knocked  and  knocked  at 
the  old  gateway  of  his  abbey  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  It  took  me  months  (and  a 
strong  friend  at  court)  to  induce  the 
Master  to  break  down  the  rule  which 
barred  him,  although  not  his.  grounds, 
from  his  admirers.  To  this  day  1 


A  Money 
Maker 


Drug  Stores 

Confectioneries 

Theatres 
Dept.  Stores 
Billiard  Hall 
Fairs,  etc. 


Pays 
4  Ways 

1 _ Motion  Makes 

People  Stop 
and  Look. 

2—  Coaxing  fra¬ 
grance  makes 
them  buy. 

3—  Toasty  flavor 
brings  trade 
for  blocks. 

4 —  Stimulates  all 
store  sales  or 
theatre  at¬ 
tendance. 


have  half  regretted  the  success  which 
crowned  my  hunt.  Not  because  Maeter¬ 
linck  was  less  than  kind  to  me  when 
I  had  cornered  him.  His  patience  was 
as  delightful  as  his  courtesy.  But,  some¬ 
how,  the  mere  fact  of  meeting  the  writer 
who  had  so  entranced  with  La 
Princesse  Maleine”  .  and  •  L  Intruse 
and  “Aglavaine  et  Selysette  (to  name 
only  those  three  plays)  took  from  him 
something,  not  a  little,  of  his  witchery. 

I  had  pictured  him  in  my  minds  eye 
as  a  pale  ascetic.  It  shocked  me  when 
I  found  a  forthright  athlete.  The  mo¬ 
nastic  background  of  the  abbey  was 
ideal.  The  figure  in  the  foreground  i 

seemed  too  real.  . 

That  glorious  abbey — the  Abbey  ot 
St  Wandrille,  near  Caudebec— would 
have  repaid  ten  pilgrimages.  A  mile 
away  flowed  the  romantic  Seine.  Broad 
fields,  ablaze  with  poppies  and  golden 
wheat,  spread  right  and  left.  Green 
copses  and  soft  hillsides  lured  me  on. 
And  then  at  last  I  came  to  a  small 
hamlet,  and  a  church,  before  which 
stood  an  ancient  gate  in  a  carv^d 
Gothic  frame,  at  which  I  rang.  An  old 
servitor  conducted  me  through  the  outei 
grounds  to  the  entrance  of  one  wing  ot 
what  had  been  a  most  stately  priory. 
Two  fragments  of  the  buildings  still  re¬ 
main.  In  one  of  them  is  the  great 
raftered  hall  which  had  been  the  re¬ 
fectory;  and  at  the.  end  of  it,  on  the 
first  floor,  overlooking  an  Italian  garden 
and  the  wooded  hills  which  hemmed  in 
a  wild  park,  was  Maeterlinck’s  sanctum. 

It  was  Mme.  Maeterlinck  (not  the 
young  actress  who  now  bears  that  name, 
but  Georgette  Leblanc,  the  opera  singer) 
who  presented  me  to  Maeterlinck.  He 
had  steeled  himself  to  face  a  hated 
ordeal.  He  smiled,  unhappily  no  doubt, 
and  bade  me  welcome.  He  was  seated 
at  his  desk,  in  a  large  room  which  in 
former  times  had  been  the  prior  s  study . 
The  monastic  severity  of  the  room  was 
much  toned  down  by  cheerful  bookcases, 
well  stocked  with  books,  and  by  the  dis¬ 
order  of  a  working  poet’s  desk. 

Before  the  Master  lay  pages  of  the 
manuscript  of  what,  as  he  told  me 
before  long,  was  part  of  the  new  ver 


The  famous  machine 
that  manufactures 
Butter-Kist  Pop  Corn 
and  sells  Roasted  and 
Salted  Peanuts.  Look 
for  this  machine  in  the 
hieh  grade  stores  and 
theatres  everywhere. 
Eat  its  toasty  treats— 
they’re  delicious 


Hundreds  of  D oilers 

From  a  Little  Space  26  x32  Inches 

"'e  in,  yon  ,o  see  ,0, 

yourself  the  big  money  that  is  right  within  your  grasp.  _ 


Draws  New  Trade 

Besides  the  IButter-Kist  profits  it  pays  you,  the 
machine  draws  new  trade  to  your  store.  People  come 
for  blocks  to  get  pop  corn  with  the  famous  Butter-Kist 
flavor  No  other  corn  like  it— the  process  is  patented. 
The  machine  will  be  a  veritable  magnet  in  your  store. 
It  will  help  all  your  other  sales,  stimulate  your  entire 
business.  Write  for  the  proof. 


Pop  Com  and  Peanut  Machine 


We  sell  it  on  easy  payments.  A  small  amount  down 
puts  the  machine  in  your  store.  Pay  the  balance  out 
of  the  machine’s  earnings.  Write  for  particulars  of 
our  easy  payment  plan  and  details  as  to  the  150  pe 
cent  profit  you  make  on  every  Butter-Kist  sale. 


Just  a  Few  of  the 
Hundreds  of  Letters 
We  Receive 

“We  have  taken  in  as  high  as 
$128.00  in  one  day.”  writes  cafe 
owner  in  So.  Dakota. 

“We  have  been  taking  in  on  an 
average  of  $33  per  day,  while  our 
sales  on  Saturdays  run  upwards 
of  $50.”  writes  confectionery  owner 
in  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 

"  We  have  averaged  over  S90  a 
week.”  writes  theatre  owner  in 
West  Virginia. 

“  My  sales  are  increasing  every 
day  and  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  my  profits  of  $50  weekly, 
writes  owner  of  soft  drink  parlor 
in  Mississippi. 


Mail  the  Coupon 


No  obligation.  Full  information  sent  you 
free  and  postpaid.  Just  mail  the  coupon. 
Do  it  now.  You  will  be  astonished  to 
see  all  that  the  Butter-Kist  Machine 
means  to  you.  Act  to-day  —  NOW.  y 

HOLCOMB  &  HOKE  MFG.  CO. 

476  Van  Boren  St ,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


/  Holcomb  &  Hoke  Mfj>.  Co., 

f  476  Van  Buren  St., 

y  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

/  W ithout  obligation,  send  me  your  free 
►  Butter-Kist  Book  —  "America  s  New 
Industry”— with  photos,  sales  records  and 
estimate  of  how  much  I  can  make  with  your 
machine. 
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/  Business 


Address 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


The  Wisdom 
of  Facts 

Sound  business  judgments 
are  guided  by  facts. 

The  business  interests 
served  by  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  in  New  York 
are  large.  Through  its  exten¬ 
sive  relations  with  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  commerce  and  indus¬ 
try,  this  Bank  is  able  to  draw 
widely  from  original  sources 
for  the  facts  of  business.  It 
devotes  unusual  effort  to 
gathering  and  presenting 
these  facts  to  its  friends. 


National  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  Newark 

Capital.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 
Over  Fifty  Million  Dollars 
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Cot  out  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  os,  with  your  name  and 
address  (no  money);  and  we  will  send  you  our  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZOR  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  You  may  use 
the  ra2or  for  30  davs  FREE;  then  if  you  like  it,  pay  ua 
$1.85.  If  you  don’t  like  it  return  it.  SEND  NO  MONEY* 
MORE  COMPANY.  Dept.  440  St,  Louis,  Mo* 


We  are  going  to  put  a  distributor  In  every  town  in 
the  United  States.  Be  the  man  in  your  territory. 
We  teach  you  how  to  build  a  permanent,  substantia* 
business.  Write  for  details  now. 

NU-EX  FIRE  APPLIANCE  CO. 

509  Buttles  Ave.  Columbus,  Ohio 


The  First 


* ' Approved—  in  all  Capacities*9 

Renewable  Fuse  using  Inexpensive  Bare  Renewal 
Links  For  Restoring  a  B*own  Fuse 
to  its  Original  Efficiency 

ECONOMY  renewable  FUSES 

Easier  than  Ever  to  Renew 

The  winged  washer  makes  it  the  work  of  but  a 
moment  to  restore  a  blown  fuse. 

Economy  Renewable  Fuses  cut  annual  operating 
and  maintenance  costs  8o %  as  compared  with  the 
use  of  one  time  fuses.  Economy  “Drop  Out” 
Renewal  Links  are  inexpensive— a  small  supply 
always  on  hand  makes  possible  greater  efficiency 
and  saves  time  and  money  wherever  electrical 
circuits  are  used  for  power  or  light. 

When  you  purchase  enclosed  fuses,  insist  that 
both  the  fuses  and  the  renewal  link  bear  the 
inspection  label. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 
Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

Economy  Fuses  are  also  made  in  Canada  al  Montreal 
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30&25Qy 


Leedaw!  $1.00  Flodial  $2.00 
Magnapolel.50  Aurapole2.50 
Liteoite  2.00  Meradial  2.50 
Ceebyoite  3.00  Gydawl  2.2 
Usanite  $3.50 

Prices  west  of  the 
Mississippi  and  in 
Canada  propor¬ 
tionately  higher^ 
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Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

**  nn/  ijcu'Tirh  \/  ' 


ROCHESTEft  .  IS.Y.  ' 

fhcrc’s  Q  Tycos  and  Idy/or^ennom e  t  er  for  every  purpose 


Learn  to  judge  Diamonds.  Then- 
you  will  know  how  to  buy  economi¬ 
cally  for  yourself  or  a  present. 

WRITE  FOR 

THE  ROYAL  CATALOG 

It  is  packed  full  of  interesting,  solid  facts  re¬ 
garding  Diamonds,  Watches  and  Jewelry. 
Tells  you  how  to  buy  at  bottom 
l.  ^>v  prices  and  save  money ;  how 
Ijr-  to  open  a  charge  account  and 

pay  as  you  like,  by  the  month  * 
or  week.  Liberty  Bonds  accepted. 

Send  for  your  copy  today— 
ask  for  Edition  107. 


sion  of  his  work  on  Immortality.  Below 
him,  crouching  quietly  at  his  feet,  was 
his  pet  bulldog,  Golaud — an  ugly  though, 
as  it  seemed,  a  gentle  brute,  as  like  as 
could  be  to  that  other  dog  whose  death 
he  describes  with  so  much  charm  in  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  of  his  numerous 
essays.  As  he  sat  waiting  quietly — 
brooding,  I  fear,  over  the  probable  fu¬ 
tility  of  the  questions  I  might  put  to 
him — he  patted  Golaud’s  head.  It 
seemed  to  relieve  him  when  at  last  I 
broke  the  silence  by  asking  if  he  be 
lieved  that  dogs  had  souls. 

“Why  not?”  said  Maeterlinck.  “Pei 
haps  not  souls  of  the  same  quality  as 
ours.  But — why  not  souls?” 

His  manner,  as  he  spoke,  was  so 
“detached”  that  I  felt  confident  he  was 
much  more  in  sympathy  with  dogs  than 
men.  The  moi*e  I  saw  of  him  and 
heard  him  talk,  the  more  I  felt  that, 
though  doubtless  interested  in  mankind 
at  large,  for  this  man  or  that  woman 
individually  he  cared  but  little.  He 
seemed  to  regard  mankind  entirely  in 
the  mass,  much  as  he  might  have  viewed 
a  hive  of  bees.  But  for  each  struggling, 
erring  human  part  of  man  he  had  no 
love.  I  had,  or  thought  I  had,  already 
guessed  as  much  from  the  imperson 
ality  of  some  of  Maeterlinck’s  essays 
And  every  tone  I  heard,  each  word  he 
spoke,  confirmed  me  in  what  had  till  then 
been  at  most  but  guesswork.  I  woulc 
not  have  accused  him  of  misanthropy 
Yet  it  was  clear  to  me  that  his  dislike 
for  “people”  was  so  profound  as  to  be 
abnormal  and  unnatural.  It  did  not 
draw  me  to  this  very  curious  poet.  It 
might  drive  some  of  those  who  admire 
him  most  away  from  him.  To  keep  his 
hold  on  us  he  should  not  show  himself 
For,  though  one  may  love  him  in  his 
printed  hooks,  in  flesh  and  blood  he  is 
somehow  rather  grating. 

His  observant  eyes  are  neither  kind 
nor  cruel.  His  chin  bespeaks  some  will 
and  even  obstinacy.  His  lips,  defining 
a  wide  mouth,  suggest  irony,  but  in¬ 
dulgent  irony.  His  broad  forehead 
crowned  by  masses  of  white  hair 
brushed  down  and  forward;  his  smooth 
round  face;  his  easy  and  careless  poise, 
convey  no  hint  of  his  poetic  grace 
There  is  nothing  delicate  in  his  up¬ 
standing  shape — six  feet  or  more  of 
trained  virility  At  a  casual  glance 
one  might  mistake  him  for  a  country 
gentleman  in  politics.  For  Maeterlinck 
you  see,  may  be  a  student.  But  he  is 
also  a  sportsman.  He  boxes,  shoots, 
and  rows;  he  drives  and  wheels.  Out¬ 
side  his  study  hangs  a  punching  hag 
That  shocked  me  too. 

Do  the  Dead  Know  Themselves  ? 

AS  it  happened,  my  chief  purpose  in 
.  disturbing  him  was  to  induce  him 
to  explain  to  me  his  views  on  death  and 
on  what  might  befall  us  after  death. 

I  did  not  know  that,  just  before  I  called, 
he  had  been  wrestling  with  those  prob¬ 
lems.  What  would  be  after  death?  I 
asked  of  him.  I  will  give  you  his  an¬ 
swer  in  his  very  words. 

“In  this  work  of  mine,”  said  he, 
pointing  to  his  manuscript,  “I  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  three  different  hypotheses.  First, 
the  theory  of  annihilation.  Next,  the 
theory  of  a  survival  of  our  present  con¬ 
sciousness.  And  last,  the  theory  of  the 
persistence  of  our  consciousness,  but  in 
a  modified  form.” 

The  first  of  these  hypotheses  (and  it 
is  worth  noting  that,  at  that  time — six 
years  ago — he  spoke  not  of  certainties, 
but  of  hypotheses)  he  rejected.  For, 
as  he  said,  life  had  had  no  beginning 
and  could  have  no  end.  As  for  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  our  consciousness,  what  did 
it  matter?  It  was  at  best  but  a  mere 
form  of  memory.  He  did  not  cling,  as 
most  do,  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
trifling  acts  and  hopes  which  make  up 
life.  Away,  then,  with  the  theory  of 
our  persistent  consciousness.  He  cast 
his  vote  for  the  third  and  last  hypothe¬ 
sis.  The  persistence  after  death,  in  a 
vague  way,  of  our  human  selves  “with 
a  modified  consciousness.” 

On  digging  deeper,  though,  this  “modi¬ 
fied  consciousness”  was  hardly  distin¬ 
guishable  from  annihilation  absolute.  1 
was  beginning  to  resent  the  sweet  seren-  j 
ity  with  which  the  Master  doomed  him-  [ 


Foot-muscles 

rendered  weak  by 
cramping  often  lead 
to  fallen  arches.  The  mus- 
cularworkof  sustainingthe 
delicate  boney  structure 
has  been  made  impossible. 

In  the  Coward  Arch  Sup¬ 
porting  Shoe  the  weight  of 
your  body  is  evenly  borne 
by  your  feet  when  stand¬ 
ing  or  walking.  The  nat¬ 
ural  shape  of  these  shoes 
gives  working  freedom 
to  every  muscle  and 
part,  and  brings  bet 
ter  health  always. 

For  description  and 
price  write  to 
Dept.  H 


Sold  Aowhere  Else 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

262-274  Greenwich  St  ( Near  Warren  St)  New  York 


rFLORIDA-i 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florida’s  lake  jeweled  high¬ 
lands  will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  who.  wheth¬ 
er  wishing  land  or  an  orange  grove,  desires  the 
best.  Write  for  book  of  actual  photographs  and 
learn  how  you  can  own  your  own  grove  on  easy 
payments.  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  284  Trade 
Avenue,  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


A  BANKER 

active  profei 
for  both  me 
k,  “How  I 


RF 

Hi  m  Prepare  by  mail  in  spare  time  for  this  attractive  ; 

1H  sion  in  which  there  are  great  opportunities  for  both  men 

IIL-isp  and  women.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  “How  to 
tgaftfly  Become  a  Banker.  “  by  Edgar  G.  Alcorn,  President. 
American  School  of  Banking,  8  McLene  Bldg. ,  Columbus, O. 
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NAME  IN  EVERY  PAIR 

How  many 
can  you  name— 

things  to  wear 
known  for  142 
years  as  “good 
value  "f 

Give  it  up? 
Well,  there's 
F  ownes 


GLOVES 

FOR  MEN  WOMEN  &  CHILDREN 


REPRESENTATIVE  WANTED 

To  handle  our  complete  line  of  fire  protection  and 
safety  devices  and  accessories,  such  as  AJAX  Chemical 
Fire  Engine  on  Wheels,  pails  and  buckets,  lanterns,  fire 
escapes,  and  signs.  Every  factory,  mill,  store,  mine, 
etc.,  is  in  the  market  for  our  extensive  line.  Repre¬ 
sentative  wanted  capable  of  earning  $5000  upwards  in 
annual  commissions. 

AJAX  FIRE  ENGINE  WORKS 
Bush  Terminal  Building _ Brooklyn,  New  York 

F NTFR  A  business 

^  MlJiIX,  of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes¬ 
sional  fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every¬ 
where  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap¬ 
ital  required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  4  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 
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is  Born  of  Service 


Loyalty 


IT  IS  no  uncommon  thing  ror  Hood  1  ires  t< 
year  of  service  before  they  need  attention. 

With  reasonable  precautions  it  is  customary 
thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  excess  mileage. 


Can  you  conceive  any  stronger  reason— unless  it  De  tne  iow-cosi- 
that  results  from  such  service — why  it  is  that  the  number  of  pec 
buy  Hood  Tires  year  after  year  is  showing  a  most  satisfactory  i: 

Any  Hood  Dealer— at  the  sign  of  the  Red  Man— will  be  gle 
your  requirements  for 

Hood  Fabric  Tires— the  kind  that  sets  an  exacting 
standard  for  the  average  cord  to  equal,  or 

Hood  Cord  Tires — unequaled  by  any  for  speed,  size, 
resiliency  and  uninterrupted  service — 

Either  at  the  low-cost-per-mile  of  the  “Quality  Tire  of  America 
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TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S. 


Fabric 


Rubber 


WATERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


ALL  that  he  has  to  tell  in  “Our  Eter- 
.  nity”  about  the  future  life — all  that 
he  knew  that  day  six  years  ago,  and 
as  I  firmly  hold,  knows  even  now — could 
be  summed  up  in  the  three  little  words . 

“I  know  nothing.”  It  took  him  close 
upon  three  hundred  pages  of  the  most 
searching,  lucid,  and  impeccable  prose 
he  ever  penned  (for  “Our  Eternity, 
unlike  his  earlier  works,  is  almost  as 
logical  and  clear  throughout  as  Pascal  s 
“Thoughts,”  which  possibly  helped  him 

_ I  feel  sure  it  did — when  he  wrote  that 

book)  to  reach  the  conclusion  that,  with 
all  his  brains  and  genius,  he  knew  no 
more  of  what  might  lie  beyond  the 
grave  than  a  little  child,  no  more  or  less 
than  his  own  bulldog,  Golaud. 

And  if  the  Master,  at  his  clearest, 
failed  to  see  beyond  the  grave,  why 
should  we  listen  with  respect  to  what 
he  tells  us  in  his  latest  message— a 
message  which  pretends  to  buoy  our 
hopes  of  persisting  after  this  earthly 
life,  as  something  unpleasant  to  the 
sensitive  which  he  calls  “odic  effluvia  . 

If  that  is  all  the  future  that  Maeterlinck 
has  to  offer  to  an  eager  and  hungry 
world,  why  did  he  break  his  silence . 

Perhaps — who  knows?— we  have  been 
taking  him  a  bit  too  seriously:  not  as 
a  dramatist,  but  as  a  philosophei,  a 
sage,  a  seer,  a  prophet  (his  plays  are 
masterly,  if  we  except  fflis  last  three 
works,  known  to  us  as  “The  Blue  Bud 
and  “The  Betrothal,”  both  innocent  and, 
to  be  honest,  somewhat  childlike  alle¬ 
gories,  and  “The  .  Burgomaster  01  Bel¬ 
gium,”  an  excursion  into  realism). 

Reread  the  most  talked  of  and  ad¬ 
mired  of  all  his  essays,  those  bound  up, 
let  us  say,  under  the  headings  of  ine 
Treasure  of  the  Humble”  and  Wisdom 
and  Destiny.”  What  do  we  find  in 
them?  Clear  thought  and  sense?  Be 
frank  and  ask  yourself  if.  they  teach 
anything  which  is  not  contradicted  by 
some  other  teachings.  “The  style  s  the 
man.”  The  style  is  rare,  but  vague 
The  average  reader,  and  the  deepest 
thinker,  are  baffled  by  the  incoherences 
of  Maeterlinck’s  essays.  One  set  alone, 
those  given  up  to  the  discussion  oi  nte 
and  death  in  “Our  Eternity,”  are  plain 
and  logical.  And,  as  we  know,  they  lead 
the  reader  nowhere. 

We  have  loved  those  essays,  or  be¬ 
lieved  we  loved  them,  not  for  the  les¬ 
sons  they  conveyed  (they  were  too 
vague),  but  for  their  artful  and  en¬ 
chanting  form,  the  mystery  in  which  the 
author  bathed  his  intangibilities.  We 
have  respected  what  at  most  were 
speculations  as  if  they  were  dogmas. 
We  have  confounded  thoughts  with 
dreams  and  shade  with  substance.  We 
have  been  hypnotized — and,  if  you  will, 
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elf  and  all  humanity.  I  remember  now 
hat  when  jotting  down  what  he  had 
aid  at  St.  Wandrille,  I  made  this  com- 
nent:  “Whatever  he  may  some  day 
hink  or  preach,  he  disbelieves  in  the 
jersistence  of  identity.”  I  also  set  down 
n  my  notes  the  Master’s  positive  and 
•ather  heated  assurance  that  he  de¬ 
fined  “to  bow  to  a  Director  of  the 

Universe.”  ,  .  , 

He  lives  in  Normandy  and  dreams 
ind  writes  those  mysterious  works  of 
iiis,  surrounded  on  all  sides  _  by  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  most  ardent  faith  in  Christ. 
At  his  own  doorstep  are  the  great  cloi¬ 
sters  of  the  abbey,  whose  ruined  towers 
rise  from  the  trees  beyond.  His  work¬ 
room  every  day  must  bear  him  mes¬ 
sages  of  vanished  monks  who  prayed 
in  it.  Yet  he  is  not  a  Christian,  but 
a  kind  of  pagan ;  much  tempered,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  by  what  he  admitted  in  that  book, 
when  it  appeared,  as  to  his  sentimental 
fondness  for  the  doctrine  of  reincarna¬ 
tion.  In  what,  to  me,  seems  the  most 
striking  passage  of  “Our  Eternity,”  he 
wrote  these  words  of  the  Buddhistic 
(or,  to  be  accurate,  of  the  modernized 
Theosophic)  creed: 

“There  never  was  a  more  beautiiui, 
a  juster,  a  purer,  a  more  moral,  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  consoling,  or,  to  a  certain  point, 
a  more  probable  creed.”  But,  almost 
in  the  next  passage,  he  demolishes  the 
whole  effect  of  what  he  has  said  by 
rejecting  reincarnation,  as  he  had  re¬ 
jected  annihilation,  as  unproved  and, 
just  now  at  least,  unprovable. 


“I  Know  Nothing” 
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"The  Little  Nurse 
for  Little  Ills 


STOP  a  “snuffling”  cold 
overnight  by  applying 
Mentholatum  to  the  nostrils 
— outside  and  inside. 

Cracked  lips  and  chaps  are 
quickly  healed  by  its  gentle  anti¬ 
septic  action. 

Good  also  for  cuts,  burns,  chil¬ 
blains,  nervous  headache,  tired 
feet. 

Til  Mentholatum  Co.  Dept.  D  Buffalo,  N.  V* 
At  all  druggists*  in  tubes.  25c.  Jars, 
50c,  $1. 
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.  ^oedraenwin 
.Study  At  Home.  Legally  tr.  n  fa  business 
high  positions  and  big  success  >nj  ties  now 
and  publiclife.  Greater  opportc  earn 

v  than  ever.  Be  a  leader.  Law,  wyy 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annu  N^.an 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.  Yoc  N*re 

train  at  home  during  spare  time.  Weprer 
you  for  bar  examination  in  any  state.  Mon  * 
refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee  Bond  u 
dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled. 
Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen-volume  Law 
Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valu¬ 
able  120-page  “Law  Guide”  and  “Evidence” 
books  free.  Send  for  them — NOW. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

Dept.  340-L  Chicago,  III. 


Send  for  FREE  Catalogj 


We  are  offering  | 
wonderful  values 
inDi&mond 
Rings,  in  all 
the  popular 


WATCHES,  Guara. 
$2.60  a  month.  L It 

I0FTIS 
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mountings,  1 
plan  and  fan¬ 
cy  engraved, 
special  at$40,$5 0, 

$7S,  $85,  5.100, 

$150,  and  up.  EVEDY  ART¬ 
ICLE  IN  OUR  CATALOG  is 
priced  unusually  low*.  What* 
ever  you  select  will  be  sent 
prepaid  by  us.  You  see  and 
examine  the  article*  right 
In  your  own  hands.  If  sat¬ 
isfied,  pay  one-fifth  of  pur¬ 
chase  price  and  keep  It,  bal¬ 
ance  divided  into  eight  equal 
amounts,  payable  monthly, 
Bteed  26  years,  on  terms  as  tow  as 
IERTY  BONDS  ACCEPTED. 

Ths  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Dept.  L-887  108  N.  Start.  St. 
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in  part  self -hypnotized — by  the  diapha¬ 
nous  graces  of  Maeterlinck’s  style,  by 
the  subtility  of  his  phrases,  by  the  un- 
worldliness  and  spirituality  of  his  per¬ 
sonality. 

Much  of  our  Maeterlinck  worship  has, 
no  doubt,  been  built  on  faddisni.  Much 
also  may  have  been  just  vulgar  sham. 
But  there  are  thousands,  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands,  in  this  country  who  love  Maeter¬ 
linck.  Not  always  wisely,  to  be  sure, 
but  well  and  truly.  It  is  these  honest 
devotees  of  the  great  Belgian  who  have 
most  deplored  the  grave  mistake  he 
made  when  he  forsook  his  groves. 

We  have  loved  him,  some  of  us,  as 
a  reaction  against  the  too  sordid  real¬ 
ism  of  our  modern  world,  as  an  un¬ 
wearing  protest  against  vulgar  thought, 
as  an  exponent  of  serene  contempt  for 
the  brutality  of  a  material  age.  Such  men 
as  he  should  not  be  dragged  into  the 
clamor  of  the  street  and  market  place. 

Has  Dramatized  the  Unseen 

FOR  the  future  we  might  all  do  well 
to  discriminate,  in  our  devotion  to 
the  Belgian,  between  Maeterlinck,  the 
writer  of  wondrous  dramas,  and  the 
prophetic,  groping,  unsatisfying,  tenta¬ 
tive  Maeterlinck  who  penned  those 
essays.  In  his  “Pelleas  et  Melisande,” 
in  his  “Aglavaine  et  Selysette,”  and,  to 
take  in  a  purely  romantic  mood  more 
near  to  earth  yet  remote  from  earthli- 
ness,  in  his  “Monna  Vanna,”  he  has 
won  a  place  apart  from  all  his  rivals. 
In  certain  of  his  plays — devised  for 
the  closet,  but  as  effective  in  their  own 
way  on  the  stage  as  the  most  “prac¬ 
tical”  fashioned — he  has  added  to  the 
stock  in  trade  of  drama  certain  factors 
of  which  Shakespeare  in  his  “Hamlet” 
and  “Macbeth”  had  made  good  use,  but 
to  which,  before  the  invention  of  “La 
Princesse  Maleine,”  no  one  had  ascribed 
their  real  significance.  He  has  drama¬ 
tized  the  intangible  and  unseen.  He 
has  harnessed  shadows  and  given  shape 
to  dreams.  The  soul  states  and  the 
moods  of  all  his  characters  affect  them 
more  than  actual  facts  and  visible  hu¬ 
man  forces.  Portents  and  intuitions. 


fears  and  omens,  these  are  the  agencies  j 
with  which  he  works  his  miracles.  j 
Smile,  as  you  will,  if  you  dislike  his  j 
stagecraft,  at  the  “simplicities”  of  his 
dialogue,  they  soon  cast  their  spell  on 
you.  And  which  of  you,  with  any  sense 
of  art,  will  not  be  moved  by  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  his  feeling,  by  the  sweet  pity 
of  his  outlook  on  humanity,  and  by 
the  pathos  which  informs  his  darkest 
tragedies? 

The  mere  music  of  the  lines  he  puts 
into  the  mouths  of  many — indeed  all — 
of  his  stage  creatures  delights  the  deli¬ 
cate.  How  he  invents  his  phrases,  with 
their  exquisite  cadences,  he  only  knows. 
For,  strange  to  say,  he  is  not  fond  of 
music.  I  have  been  told  by  those  who 
have  seen  much  of  him  that  he  is  anti¬ 
musical.  He  hardly  knows  one  melody 
from  another.  He  despises  opera.  His 
prose,  however,  has  amazing  rhythms. 
It  fascinates  one  by  its  flawless  music. 
Without  the  appeal  of  verse,  it  charms 
composers.  It  was  the  music  of  his 
words  that  attracted  Dukas,  Albert 
Wolff,  and  Claude  Debussy. 

In  his  earlier  dramas  he  reveals  his 
highest  qualities,  his  spiritual  grace, 
his  thirst  for  truth,  his  impersonal  pity 
for  the  world’s  misery. 

But  plays  are  plays.  They  deal  with 
art  and  life.  We  may  hug  the  drama¬ 
tist,  Maeterlinck,  to  our  hearts  without 
swearing  by  him  as  a  philosopher.  Nor 
need  we  fancy  that,  because  we  have 
grasped  the  meaning  of  his  childlike 
“L’Oiseau  Bleu,”  we  have  any  right  to 
pretend  we  love  his  drama.  That  “Blue 
Bird”  has  no  mysteries  to 'disturb  us, 
no  symbols  that  defy  the  simplest 
Broadwayite. 

It  is  only  when  the  poet  turns  prophet 
that  some  of  us  refuse  to  accept  his 
guidance.  In  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  eternity  we  ask  more  than 
dreams.  We  cannot  content  ourselves 
with  what  Maeterlinck  describes  as 
“new  intimations  of  our  possible  im¬ 
mortality.  We  laugh  to  scorn  his  talk 
of  “odic  effluvia.”  The  oldest  creeds 
at  least  held  out  clear  hopes.  But 
Maeterlinck  would  mock  our  souls  with 
theories. 


<S)  JVUBtlKin  .  j 

All  Maeterlinck  has  to  tell  us  of  our  eternity  may  be 
summed  Up  in  the  three  words  “I  know  nothing” 
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Save  Floors -Save  Rugs 
See  Thatlfou  Get  Then 
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Rider  Agents  Wante< 

Everywhere  to  ride  and  exhibit  the 
new  Ranger  “Motorbike”  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  electric  light 
and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool  tank, 
coaster-brake,  mud  guards  and  anti¬ 
skid  tires.  Choice  of  44  other 
styles,  colors  and  sizes  In  the  “Ran¬ 
ger”  line  ol  bicycles. 

EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired  at 
a  small  advance  over  our  Special 
Factory-to-Rider  cash  prices. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 
rr,ITJC,C  Lamps,  Wheels,  Sun¬ 
il  IrvUiiD  dries,  and  parts  for  all 
bicvcles  —  half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  tell  us 
exactly  what  you  need.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
get  our  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FREE  catalog. 

A /I  FT  A  Pi  CYCLE  COMPANY 
iVltb/AU  Dept.  M-54.  CHICAGO 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 


Tents  $4.25  op 
Saddles  4  65  up 
Uniforms  1.50  up 


C.  W.  revolvers  $2.65  hi 

Army  Haversacks  .15  m 

_  _  Knapsacks  .75  ni 

Teamharness  26.85  Army  Gun  slings  .30  m 

Spring.  Rem.  cal.  30  single  shot  rifle  for  mode; 
1906  cartridges,  $7.77  Ball  cart.  $3.50  perlOO 
15  acres  Army  Goods.  Large  illustrated  c.vclo 
podia  reference  catalog  —  428  pages  —  issut 
1920,  mailed  50  cents.  New  Circular  10  cents 
FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS,  501  Broadway.  New  Yorl 


PAYMENTS 


monthly  buys  outright  any  stock  or 
bond.  Purchaser  secures  all  dividends 
Odd  lots  our  specialty.  Write  for  selected 
list  and  full  particulars  -  FREE 

CHARLES  E. VAN  RIPER 


Member  Consolidated  Stock  Exchonge 
50  BROAD  ST-  NEW  YORK. 


L^arn  this  interesting  profession  by  n 
during  spare  time.  Qualify  for  influen 
position  1  ravel — splendid  salary.  ^ 
get  you  the  job  on  graduation. 
Booklet  D39  explains  our  course.  W 
Standard  Business  Training  Institute,  Buffalo,  N. 


AGENTS  Large  Profit: 


Should  be  easily  made  selling 
our  Concentrated  Non-Alco- 
holic  Food  Flavors,  Soaps, 
Perf  ume9  and  Toilet  Prepara¬ 
tions.  Over  100  kinds,  put  up 
in  collapsible  tubes.  Ten 
times  the  strength  of  bottle 
extracts.  Every  home  in  city 
or  country  is  a  possible  cus¬ 
tomer.  Entirely  new.  Quick 
sellers.  Good  repeaters. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  No 
competition,  100  per 
cent,  profit  to  agents. 

Little  or  no  capital 
required.  Elegant 
sample  case  forwork- 
e re.  Start  now  while 
it*s  new.  Writetoday — 
a  post  card  will  do — 1701717 
for  full  particulars  IN  Lu 


for  full  particulars  J 

AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  CO.,  1985  Aimrlcan  Bldg. 
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Why  do  without  light  when  using  your 
electric  light  socket  for  the  washer? 
The  A 


Gives  extra  outlets  to  single  sockets. 

—  Your  Dealer’s 


DR  <125  EACH' 

I  BENJAMIN 
I  ELECTRIC 
J  MFC.  CO. 

/  Chicago 
f  New  York  i 
San  Francisco  i 


Double  Service*", 
From  One  Socket  i 


Torch  6,  1920 
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Diamonds 

for  a  Few  Cents  a  Day 

QEND  your  name  and  address  and  we 
•O  will  send  you  our  128-page  book  of 
diamond  bargains.  It  is  the  result  of 
nearly  100  years'  experience  and  shows 
you  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  jewelry 
to  choose  from— and  pay  for  at  the  rate 
of  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 

No  Money  Down 

The  diamond  you  select  will  be  sent  upon 
your  simple  request  —  without  a  penny 
down.  Then  if  you  do  not  think  it  the 
greatest  bargain  you  have  ever  seen, 
send  it  back  at  our  expense.  If  you 
decide  to  keep  it,  your  credit  is  good. 

8%  Yearly  Dividends 

You  are  guaranteed  an  8  per  cent  yearly 
increase  in  value  on  all  exchanges.  You 
can  also  earn  a  5  per  cent  bonus.  The 
book  tells  how. 

Write  Today 

Send  your  name  and  address  today— 
NOW.  You  will  be  under  no  obligation. 
You  will  receive  our  128-page  diamond 
book  by  the  next  mail.  Send  your  name 
and  address  NOW  to  Dept.  24A. 

cJ-M-LYON&CO. 

1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

jo  Into  Business 


—  — -  '  Establish  and  operate 

“New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factory”  in  your  community. 
fe  furnish  everythin*.  Money-making:  opportunity  unlimited, 
ither  men  or  women.  Booklet  free. 

LAGSDALE  CO.,  Drawer  85.  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


lien  &  Women 


Become  independent — own  your 

nyu  v  v  waaawaa  business,  experience  unnecessary 

slling  our  $6000  Accidental  Death,  $30.00  Accident,  $26.00  Sick 
Weekly  Benefits.  $10.50  yearly,  half  amounts  $5.00.  Guaranteed 
teady  income  from  renewals.  $250,000  deposited  Insurance 
epart ment.  Registration  Dept.  C,  Newark,  N.  J. 

lALESMENWANTED 

to  retailers  and  jobbers. 

.11  trades  handle.  Consumption  big.  Lowest  prices,  attractive  deals. 
D-year  quality  reputation.  Big  commissions  net  handsome  income. 

J1  or  part  time.  ROCHESTER  CHEMICAL  CO. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

*  k  rrr\Trl1P  Writefor  free  Illustrated  Book  and  “Evidenceof 

*  A  I  r  Hi  I  \  Conception  Blank”.  Send  model  or  sketch  and 

*  lJli  I  kJ  description  for  free  opinion  as  to  its  patentable 
ature.  Highest  References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 

eras.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  CM  I  Ninth,  Washington.  »>• 


miTP  Every  one  now  appreciates  the  need  of  accident 
ilir  ll  I  l  and  sickness  insurance.  You  can  make  Big  Money 
LVlLilV  1 U  in  your  8pare  time  selling  our  policy.  Pays  $6000 
;ath  and  $25  weekly  benefit.  Premium  $10  yearly.  Steady  in- 
ime  from  renewals.  Insurance  Co.,  Dept.  D6,  Newark,  N.  J. 

k  .  Steady  income.  Large  Manufacturer  of  Hand- 

igentS  kerchiefs  and  Dress  Goods,  etc.,  wishes  represeut- 
tlve  in  each  locality.  Factory  to  consumer.  Big  profits,  honest 
oods.  Whole  or  spare  time.  Credit  given.  Send  for  particulars. 

reeport  Mfg.  Co.,  72  Main  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


UP  T|  A  If  Cash  liberally  and  promptly  for  Discarded  Jewelry, 
r  AY  Diamonds,  Watches,  Old  Gold.  Silver,  Platinum, 
>  "  *  Ai  1  Magneto  Points,  False  Teeth  or  Bridgework.  Goods 
turned  if  offer  is  refused.  Bank  References.  Mail’m  today. 

1N0VER  BROS..  Reliners.  1637  Roosevelt  Rd„  Dept.  W5.  CHICAGO 

■it*  desiring  to  secure  patents  should  send  for 

NY  LN  1  Ul\^  our  free  Guide  Book  “How  to  Get  Your 

atent.”  Randolph  &  Co.,  Dept.  156,  Washington,  D.  C. 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY,  Publishers. 
George  D.  Buckley,  President;  Thos.  H.  Beck,  Vice 
President;  G.  J.  Kennedy.Vice  President;  F.  H.  Rice, 
Vice  President;  A.  E.  Winger,  Treasurer;  A.  B. 
Casey.  Secretary,  416  West  13th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  6  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.  C. 


“The  Story  of  the  Great  War” 

From  First  Rumor  to  Final  Peace 

IT  SHOWS  what  led  up  to  the  war — 
how  it  began — through  it  all.  It  gives 
you  historic  perspective,  digging  out  the 
roots  of  the  war  for  the  past  fifty  years; 
vivid  description,  covering  in  detail  the 
thrilling  events  of  the  war;  expert  anal¬ 
ysis,  a  resume  of  the  net  results. 

A  whole  army  of  noted  authors  and 
correspondents  assisted  in  its  compila¬ 
tion,  taking  advantage  to  the  full  .of 
the  world-wide  facilities  of  the  Collier 
Organization.  The  result  is  a  real  his¬ 
tory  written  to  keep  pace  with  the 
conflict — a  work  that  everyone  should 
read  who  would  keep  pace  with  condi¬ 
tions  of  to-day. 

Send  for  free  literature 
describing  this  wonderful  Wrar  History 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son Comptn,,  416  W.  13th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Limousine  Politics 

Continued  from  page  28 

left  to  their  own  devices,  women  are 
not  emotional  or  vague  in  their  giving. 

Prominent  women  from  the  political 
parties,  the  nonpartisan  and  the  suf¬ 
frage  groups,  all  confirm  this  state¬ 
ment.  When  we  want  to  get  money 
from  women,  they  say,  they  get  it  for 
the  rent,  or  to  pay  organizers,  or  to 
help  elect  a  certain  candidate.  No 
vague  general  plea  will  bring  in  funds. 

The  executive  secretary  of  a  large 
woman’s  organization,  when  I  asked 
her  what  the  greatest  financial  appeal 
to  women  was,  said,  “Something  prac¬ 
tical — something  definite.” 

“There  was  a  time,”  she  told  me, 
“when  a  benevolent  woman  would  give 
her  check  just  to  be  used  for  charity — 
any  charity — and  she  wouldn’t  give  a 
whoop  how  the  money  was  spent.  But 
not  any  more.  Now,  when  the  average 
wealthy  woman  is  asked  for  a  contribu¬ 
tion,  she  says: 

“  ‘That  sounds  very  interesting,  but 
I  want  to  think  it  over,  then  I’ll  let 
you  know.’  ” 

“And  I  always  answer,  ‘Certainly,  I 
don’t  want  your  check  now.  Think  it 
over,  and  then  send  me  the  money.’ 

“And  when  the  money  is  sent,  she 
wants  reports  on  how  it  is  expended.” 

I  asked  one  girl,  socially  prominent, 
young  and  attractive,  who  has  been 
active  civically  since  she  was  twenty, 
“What  first  interested  you  in  the  wom¬ 
an’s  movement?  You  had  nothing  to 
gain  personally.” 

“Oh,”  she  smiled,  without  a  trace 
of  the  holier-than-thou  in  her  manner, 
“mother  was  deciding  how  she  felt 
about  suffrage,  and  I  knew  that  only 
laziness  could  keep  me  from  working 
for  it.  Lots  of  women  actually  needed 
the  vote,  even  if  I  didn’t.” 

From  this  absolutely  disinterested  be¬ 
ginning,  this  girl  has  become  a  skilled 
political  campaigner.  And  now,  she 
loves  the  game. 

I  met  another  charming  y9ung 
woman  at  one  of  the  big  national 
political  headquarters.  She  is  mar¬ 
ried. 

I  asked  her  how  she  happened  to  be 
there.  * 

“Oh,  it  was  a  natural  sequence,”  she 
explained.  “Suffrage,  war  work,  and 
now  this.”  t  . 

It  sounds  simple,  doesn’t  it? 

These  big  headquarters  are  interest¬ 
ing.  Efficient,  drilled  women,  most  of 
them  bearing  prominent  names,  are 
there,  working  with  the  men  of  their 
party.  And  their  jobs  are  no  play¬ 
things  for  amateurs.  I  saw  the  big 
party  machine  getting  into  action,  and 
these  women  are  already  accepted,  in¬ 
tegral  parts  of  it.  . 

I  asked  this  same  pretty,  efficient 
politician  about  women’s  financial  con¬ 
tributions. 

“We  have  decided  on  a  policy  of  not 
asking  for  individual  contributions  of 
over  a  thousand  dollars,”  she  said.  “We 
want  to  avoid  the  criticism  that  a  few 
women,  because  of  financial  power, 
could  control  affairs.” 

Shades  of  old-time  politics! 

The  members  of  this  particular 
group  happen  to  be  influential  and 
could  probably  raise  impressive  sums, 
but  on  the  whole  politics  are  still 
financed  very  largely  by  the  men. 

Five  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars 
is  considered  a  very  large  sum  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  a  rich  man’s  wife,  while  a 
check  for  that  amount  would  be  most 
disappointing  from  the  gentleman  him- 

self.  .  . 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  that  the 
upper-class  woman  of  leisure,  though 
she  is  rapidly  becoming  politically  in¬ 
dependent,  is  still,  and  in  the  main, 
willingly  enough,  economically  depend¬ 
ent. 

While  American  men  are  notoriously 
indulgent  to  their  women  folk,  and  are 
exceedingly  open-minded,  here  is  a 
brand-new  political  question: 

If  a  husband  and  wife  disagree  polit¬ 
ically,  will  he  ever  allow  her  to  back 
her  judgment  financially  as  he  would 
back  his? 
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W.  L.  DOUGLAS  . 
-PEGGING  SHOES 
AT  SEVEN 
L  YEARS  OF 
^  AGE 
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“SO,  BOSS,”  YOU  N  Q  DOUGLAS 
COULD  BE  HEARD  CALLING  BEFORE^ 
DAYBREAK  COLD  WINTER^ 
MORNINGS 
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W.  L.  DOUGLAS  BEGAN  THE  DAY 
MILKING  THE  COW  AND  ENDED  IT 
y^WITH  CARRYING  WOOD  FOR 
THE  FJRES 


BEGAN 
MANUFACTURING 


JULY  6 
1876 
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WOMEN 
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“  the  SHdjMMkr  holds  its  shape  ’ 

$  7;  oo  $  g  oo  W $9.00  &  $10.00  shoes 


BOYS' 

SHOES 

$4.50 

$5.00 

$5.50 


W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  sold  through  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  to  the 
wearer  at  one  profit.  All  middlemen’s  and  manufacturing  profits  are 
eliminated.  W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country.  W.L. Douglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  stamped  on  the  bottom  guarantees  the  best  shoes  in  style, 
comfort  and  service  that  can  be  produced  for  the  price 

Q  tamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  ^  x 

O  shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom¬ 
ers.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 


The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 
experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The  smart 
styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well- 
equipped  factory  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  by 
the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ex¬ 
perienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 


» V  •  — - - 

his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
materials,  workmanship  and  style  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  at  the  price.  Into 
every  pair  go  the  results  of  sixty-seven 
years  experience  in  making  shoes, 
dating  back  to  the  time  when  W.  L. 

Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven,  pegging 

Sb.063. 

W.  Tj.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  our  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
vou,  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  the  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  telling  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 

m  j  President  W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

CAUTION.— Insist  upon  having  W.  L.  - 

Douglas  shoes.  The  na  me  and  price  is  plainly 
stamped  on  the  sole.  If  it  has  been  changed  j 
or  mutilated.  HE  WARE  OF  FRAUD. 


SHOE  COMPANY, 

.  153  SPARK  STREET. 

'  BROCKTON  -  -  MASS. 
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PROFITABLE 

Pure -Bred  Chick- 

-  ens.  Geese,  Ducks, 

Turkeys.  Hardy  Fowls,  Eggs  and  Incuba¬ 
tors  at  lowest  prices.  Pioneer  Poultry  Farm. 
Valuable  poultry  book  and  catalog  FREE. 
F.  A.  NEUBERT,  Box  380.  Mankato,  Minn 


FOR  THE  HIGHEST  PRICES  r,ndd 

jewelty,  platinum,  diamonds,  watches,  old  gold,  silver.  War 
Bonds  and  Stamps.  Cash  by  return  mail.  Goods  returned 
in  10  days  if  you’re  not  satisfied. 

OHIO  SMELTING  &  REFINING  CO.,  223  Lennox, BMg  ,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

TELEGRAPHY 

Morse  and  wireless  taught  quickly.  Big  Salaries.  Great  opportunj- 
ties  Oldest  and  Largest  School.  Established  45  years.  Catalog  free. 

DODGE’S  INSTITUTE  6th  Street,  Valparaiso.  Ind. 


UarOStCircuijii-B,  iaucio,i»u>'»tr»i' -  0  v 

Larger $15  Job  press  $100.  Save  money.  Print 
for  others,  big  profit.  All  cards’ 

Write  factory  for  press  catalog,  1  YPE, cards. 

pt r  THE  PRESS  CO.,  D-21  ,  Meriden,  Conn. 

THOUSANDS  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  ARE 

UNITARIANS  knowing  it 

If  you  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  the  whole  creed 
of  your  church,  send  for  free  literature  to 

Associate  Dept.  A,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Money  in  Ponltry 

.  Cnnshc  Our  stock  pays  best. 

Uld  jQUallS  Thousands  of  prizes  at  big 
shows. best  layers,  lowest  prices.all  varieties 
Biiz  Free  Book  tells  all  about  it.  Write  today. 

CRESCENT  POULTRY  FARM, Box  78  DesMoines.la. 


THE  STRANGEST  WEDDING  DAY 

of  the  Courts  of  Europe.  They  are  fascinating  reading.  Let  us  send  you  th.e  free  bookleE 
It  is  illustrated  with  pictures  of  historic  interest  and  describes  these  books  written  bv  famous 
courtiers  who  saw  Louis  the  Grand  Monarch,  and  Madame  Du  Barry.  ; f  d{NaPoleo,y 
erick  the  Great,  not  with  the  flattering  eye  of  the  historian  but  w.th  the  frankne^  of  famfl.ar- 
ity.  Write  for  the  free  Memoirs  booklet  to  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company.  416  W  ,13th  St..  -VY. 


Every  Married  Couple 

and  all  who  contemplate  marriage 

Should  Own 


Special  Offer 

The  regular  price  is 
$3.00.  In  order  to 
introduce  this  work 
into  as  m&uy  neigh¬ 
borhoods  as  possible 
we  will  send  one  copy 
of  our  special  $2.00 
Edition  to  4ny  reader, 
(.f  this  Mrtgaziue, 
postpaid  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $2  00. 


this  complete  informative  book 

“The  Science  of  a 
New  Life” 

By  JOHN  dOWAN,  M.  D. 

400  pages— illustrated 
Endorsed  and  recommended  by  fore¬ 
most  medical  and  religious  critics 
throughout  the  U.  S.  Unfolds  the 
secrets  of  married  happiness,  so  often 
revealed  ton  late  1  We  can  give  only 
a  few  of  the  chapter  subjects  here  as 
this  book  is  uot  meant  for  children. 

Marriage  and  its  Advantages.  Age  at 
Which  to  Marry.  Law  of  Choice.  Love 
Analysed.  Qualities  One  Should  Avoid 
in  Choosing.  Anatomy  of  Reproduction. 
Amativeness:  Continence.  Children. 

Genius. 

Conception.  Pregnancy.  Confinement. 
TWILIGHT  SLEEP.  Nursing.  How  a 
Happy  Married  Life  is  secured. 

Descriptive  circular  with  table 
of  contents  mailed  FREE. 


J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co., 


D-I-A-M-O-N-D 

Loan 
Bulletin 
on  Request 

^^Send  your  name  at  once  for  latest  bar- 
gain  bulletin— jus  toff  the  preso.  Lists  new- 
Pfest  and  greatest  bargains  ;ust  released  to 
the  public  because  owners  did  not  pay  back 
money  loaned  on  them. 

r  We  have  loaned  money  on  diamonds  for  more  than 
one-third  of  a  century.  Unusual  circumstances 
T  force  us  to  offer  marvelous  bargains  at  prices  made 
months  ago  (with  diamonds  risingin  priceever8mce). 
d  Wo  retailer  can  match  these  prices  at  even  40  per  cent 
1  more^  Write  for  bulletin. 

Don’t  Wait— Write  Now 

At  odco  or  you  may  bo  too  late.  W rite  now  to 

LCoUmm’tSoiu.Dept.  1823. 1303  Grand  Avt..KaamCity.Mo. 
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HPHERE  are  three  reasons  why 
Kelly  Caterpillars  are  a  real 
economy  on  any  truck. 

First  and  most  important,  they 
save  the  truck.  Their  unusual 
depth  of  rubber  and  system  of  side 
vents — an  exclusive  Kelly  feature 
—  give  them  a  resiliency  not 
equalled  by  any  other  truck  tire. 

The  Caterpillar-equipped  truck 
has  greater  traction.  It  uses  less 
power,  less  gas,  less  oil.  It  can  oper¬ 
ate  without  difficulty  over  roads 
where  the  ordinary  truck  tire  could 
not  get  traction  without  chains. 

In  addition  to  these  great  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  Caterpillar  is  a  big- 
mileage  tire.  It  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  for  a  Caterpillar 
to  give  less  than  15,000  miles. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Passengers  Cars: 

^-Passenger  Car  -  -  $1595 

4' Passenger  Sport  Model  1745 
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"HE  heavy  demand  for  the  Nash 
Six  which  its  fine  performance 
has  created  from  the  first  is  still  fur¬ 
ther  intensified  in  every  community 
by  the  shortage  of  all  motor  cars 
this  year. 

This  situation  warrants  us  in  urging  you  to  see 
your  Nash  dealer  at  once  if  you  would  enjoy  a  Nash 
Six  this  season  with  the  unusual  power,  quietness 
and  economy  of  its  Perfected  Valve-in-Head  Motor. 

Every  Flash  model,  open  and  closed,  has  the  Flash  Perfected 
Valve-in-Head  Motor — powerful,  economical  and  quiet — and 
is  distinguished  hy  rare  beauty  of  design,  finish  and  appointment 

THE  NASH  MOTORS  COMPANY,  KENOSHA,  WIS. 

Manufacturers  of  Passenger  Cars  and  Trucfis,  Including  the  Famous  Flash  £>_uad 

The  Nash  Motors,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Distributors 
of  Nash  Cars  and  Trucks  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


VALUE  CARS  AT  UDLUME  PRICES 
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THE  DANCING  GIRLS 


WHEN,  on  opening  a  magazine, 
you  see  a  picture  of  a  young 
man  in  uniform  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  assorted  star  shells 
n  full  flower;  a  young  man  in  uniform  gazing  into 
he  eyes  of  a  young  lady  (in  uniform);  a  young  man 
n  uniform  crouching  in  a  trench,  dugout,  or  shell 
lole,  this  happens: 

You  skip  lightly  past  the  story  of  the  young  man 
n  uniform;  you  jump  hurriedly  over  the  picture; 
ind  you  plunge  into  the  next  story,  noting  with 
relief  that  it  is  called  “The  Crimson  Emerald”  and 
;hat,  judging  from  the  pictures,  all  the  characters 
in  it  wear  evening  clothes  all  the  time. 

Chug  Scaritt  took  his  dose  of  war  with  the  best 
af  them,  but  this  is  of  Chug  before  and  after  taking. 
If,  inadvertently,  there  should  sound  a  faintly  martial 
note,  it  shall  be  stifled  at  once  with  a  series  of  those 

stylish  dots . indicative  of  what  the  early 

Victorian  writers  conveniently  called  a  drawn  veil. 
Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  that. 

CHUG  SCARITT  was  (and  is)  the  proprietor  and 
sole  owner  of  the  Elite  Garage,  and  he  pro¬ 
nounced  it  with  a  long  i.  Automobile  parties, 
touring  Wisconsin,  used  to  mistake  him  for  a  handy 
man  about  the  place  and  would  call  to  him:  “Hey, 
boy!  Come  here  and  take  a  look  at  this  engine.  She 
ain’t  hitting.”  When  Chug  finished  with  her  she  was 
hitting,  all  right.  A  medium-sized  young  fellow  in 
the  early  twenties  with  a  serious  mouth,  laughing 
eyes,  and  a  muscular  grace  pretty  well  concealed  by 
the  grease-grimed  grotesquerie  of  overalls.  Out  of 
the  overalls  and  in  his  tight-fitting,  belted  green  suit 
and  long-visored  green  cap,  and  flat  russet  shoes  he 
looked  too  young  and  insouciant  to  be  the  sole  owner 
— much  less  the  proprietor — of  anything  so  success¬ 
ful  and  established  as  the  Elite  Garage. 

In  a  town  like  Chippewa,  Wis. — or  in  any  other 


By  EDNA  FERBER 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  C.  D.  WILLIAMS 

sort  of  town,  for  that  matter— a  prosperous  garage 
knows  more  about  the  scandals  of  the  community 
than  does  a  barber  shop,  a  dressmaker  by  the  day, 
or  a  pool-room  habitue.  It  conceals  more  skeletons 
than  the  catacombs.  Chug  Scaritt,  had  he  cared  to 
open  his  lips  and  speak,  might  have  poured  forth 
such  chronicles  as  to  make  Spoon  River  sound  a 
pean  of  sweetness  and  light.  He  knew  how  much 
Old  Man  Hatton’s  chauffeur  knocked  down  on  gas 
and  repairs;  he  knew  just  how  much  the  Tillotsons 
had  gone  into  debt  for  their  twin  six,  and  why  Emil 
Sauter  drove  to  Oshkosh  so  often  on  business,  and 
who  supplied  the  flowers  for  Mrs.  Gurnee’s  electric. 
Chug  didn’t  encourage  gossip  in  his  garage.  When¬ 
ever  possible  he  put  his  foot  down  on  its  ugly  head 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  crush  it.  But  there  is  something 
about  the  very  atmosphere  of  these  places  that 
causes  it  to  thrive  and  flourish.  They  are  like  a 
combination  newspaper  office  and  Pullman-car 
smoker.  There  might  generally  be  seen  lounging 
about  the  doorway  or  perched  on  the  running  board 
of  a  car  a  little  group  of  slim,  flat-heeled,  low-voiced 
young  men  in  form-fitting,  high-waisted  suits  of  that 
peculiarly  virulent  shade  of  green  which  makes  its 
wearer  look  as  if  he  had  been  picked  before  he  was 
ripe. 

They  were  a  lean,  slim-flanked  crew  with  a  felme 
sort  of  grace  about  them;  terse  of  speech,  quick  of 
eye,  engine-wise,  and,  generally,  nursing  a  boil  just 
above  the  collar  of  their  soft  shirt.  Not  vicious. 
Not  even  tough.  Rather  bored,  though  they  didn’t 
know  it — in  their  boredom  resorting  to  the  only  sort 
of  solace  afforded  boys  of  their  class  in  a  town  of 
Chippewa’s  size:  cheap  amusements,  cheap  girls, 
cheap  talk.  This  last  unless  the  topic  chanced  to 


be  of  games  or  of  things  mechanical. 
Baseball,  or  a  sweet-running  engine, 
brought  out  the  best  that  was  in  them. 
At  their  worst,  perhaps,  they  stood 
well  back  in  the  dim,  cool  shade  of  the  garag;e  door¬ 
way  to  watch  how,  when  the  girls  went  by  in  their 
thin  summer  dresses,  the  strong  sunlight  made  a 
transparency  of  their  skirts.  At  supper  time  they 
would  growl  to  their  surprised  sisters: 

“Put  on  some  petticoats,  you.  Way  you  girls  run 
around  it’s  enough  to  make  a  person  sick.” 

Chug  Scaritt  escaped  being  one  of  these  by  a 
double  margin.  There  was  his  business  responsi¬ 
bility  on  one  side;  his  very  early  history  on  the 
other.  Once  you  learn  the  derivation  of  Chug’s  nick¬ 
name  you  have  that  history  from  the  age  of  five  to 
twenty-five,  inclusive. 

CHUG  had  been  christened  Floyd  (she  had  got  it 
out  of  a  book),  but  it  was  an  appendix  rather 
than  an  appellation.  No  one  ever  dreamed  of 
addressing  him  by  that  misnomer,  unless  you  except 
his  school-teachers.  Once  or  twice  the  boys  had 
tried  to  use  his  name  as  a  weapon,  shrieking  it  in 
a  shrill  falsetto  and  making  two  syllables  of  it. 
He  put  a  stop  to  that  soon  enough  with  fist  and 
feet.  His  virility  could  have  triumphed  over  a 
name  twice  as  puerile.  For  that  matter,  I  once 
knew  a  young  husky  named  Fayette  who — but  that’s 
another  story. 

The  Scaritts  lived  the  other  side  of  the  tracks,  if 
you  know  Chippewa,  or  its  equivalent,  you  get  the 
significance,  of  that.  Nobodies.  Not  only  did  they 
live  the  other  side  of  the  tracks;  they  lived  so  close 
to  them  that  the  rush  and  rumble  of  the  passing 
trains  shook  the  two-story  frame  cottage  and  rattled 
the  crockery  on  the  pantry  shelves.  The  first  intel¬ 
ligible  sound  the  boy  made  was  a  chesty  chug-chug- 
chug  in  imitation  of  a  panting  engine  tugging  its 


freight  load  up  the  incline  toward  the  Junction. 
When  Chug  ran  away — which  was  on  an  average  of 
twice  daily — he  was  invariably  to  be  found  at  the 
switchman’s  shanty  or  roaming  about  the  freight 
yards.  It  got  so  that  Stumpy  Gans,  the  one-legged 
switchman,  would  hoist  a  signal  to  let  Mrs.  Scaritt 
know  that  Chug  was  safe. 

He  took  his  first  mechanical  toy  apart,  piece  by 
piece.  “Wait  till  your  pa  comes  home!”  his  mother 
had  said,  with  terrible  significance.  Chug,  deep  in 
the  toy’s  wreckage,  seemed  undismayed,  so  Mrs. 
Scaritt  gave  him  a  light  promissory  slap  and  went 
on  about  her  housework.  That  night,  before  supper, 
Len  Scaritt  addressed  his  son  with  a  sternness  quite 
at  variance  with  his  easy-going  nature. 

“Come  here  to  me!  Now,  then,  what’s  this  about 
about  your  smashing  up  good  toys!  Huh?  Whatdya 
mean!  Christmas  not  two  days  back,  and  here  you 
go  smashing — ” 

THE  culprit  trotted  over  to  a  corner  and  returned 
with  the  red-painted  tin  thing  in  his  hand.  It  was 
as  good  as  new.  There  may  even  have  been 
some  barely  noticeable  improvement  in  its  locomotive 
power's.  Chug  had  merely  taken  it  apart  in  ■  order 
to  put  it  together  again,  and  he  had  been  too  ab¬ 
sorbed  to  pause  long  enough  to  tell  his  mother  so. 
After  that,  nothing  that  bore  wheels,  internally  or 
externally,  was  safe  from  his  investigating  fingers. 

It  was  his  first  velocipede  that  really  gave  him  his 
name.  As  he  rode  up  and  down,  his  short  legs  work¬ 
ing  like  piston  rods  gone  mad,  pedestrians  would 
scatter  in  terror.  His  onrush  was  as  relentless  as 
that  of  an  engine  on  a  track,  and  his  hoarse,  “Chug- 
chug!  Da-r-r-n-ng!  Da-r-r-n-ng!”  as  he  bore  down 
upon  a  passer-by  caused  that  one  to  side-step  precipi¬ 
tously  into  the  gutter — and  none  too  soon. 

Chug  earned  his  first  real  bicycle  carrying  a  paper 
route  for  the  Chippewa  “Eagle.”  It  took  him  two 
years.  By  the  time  he  had  acquired  it  he  knew  so 
much  about  bicycles,  from  ball  bearings  to  handle¬ 
bars,  that  its  possession  roused  very  little  thrill  in 
him.  It  was  as  when  a  lover  has  had  to  wait  over- 
long  for  his  bride.  As  Chug  whizzed  about -Chip¬ 
pewa’s  streets,  ringing  an  unnecessarily  insistent 
bell,  you  sensed  that  a  motorcycle  was  already  loom¬ 
ing  large  in  his  mechanism-loving  mind.  By  the 
time  he  was  seventeen,  Chug’s  motorcycle  was  spit¬ 


ting  its  way  venomously  down  Elm  Street.  And  the 
sequence  of  the  seasons  was  not  more  inevitable  than 
that  an  automobile  should  follow  the  motorcycle. 
True,  he  practically  built  it  himself,  out  of  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  an  old  wash  boiler,  some  wire,  and  an 
engine  made  up  of  parts  that  embraced  every  known 
car  from  Ford  to  Fiat.  He  painted  it  an  undeniable 
red,  hooded  it  like  a  demon  racer,  and  shifted  to 
first.  The  thing  went. 

He  was  a  natural  mechanic.  He  couldn’t  spend 
a  day  with  a  piece  of  machinery  without  having 
speeded  it  up,  or  in  some  way  done  something  to  its 
belt,  gears,  wheels,  motor.  He  was  almost  never 
separated  from  a  monkey  wrench  or  pliers,  and  he 
was  always  turning  a  nut  or  holt  or  screw  in  his 
grease-grimed  fingers. 

Right  here  it  should  be  understood  that  Chug  never 
became  a  Steinmetz  or  a  Wright.  He  remained  just 
average-plus  to  the  end,  with  something  more  than 
a  knack  at  things  mechanical;  a  good  deal  of  grease 
beneath  his  nails;  and,  generally,  a  smudge  under 
one  eye  or  a  swipe  of  black  across  a  cheek  that  gave 
him  a  misleadingly  sinister  and  piratical  look. 
There’s  nothing  very  magnificent,  surely,  in  being 
the  proprietor  of  a  garage,  even  if  it  is  the  best¬ 
paying  garage  in  Chippewa,  where  six  out  of  ten 
families  own  a  car,  and  summer  tourists  are  as 
locusts  turned  beneficent. 

SOME  time  between  Chug’s  motorcycle  and  the 
homemade  automobile  Len  Scaritt  died.  The  loss 
to  the  household  was  social  more  than  economic. 
Len  had  been  one  of  those  good-natured,  voluble,  wal- 
rus-mustached  men  who  make  such  poor  providers. 
A  carpenter  by  trade,  he  had  always  been  a  spas¬ 
modic  worker  and  a  steady  talker.  His  high,  hollow 
voice  went  on  endlessly  above  the  fusillade  of  ham¬ 
mers  at  work  and  the  clatter  of  dishes  at  home. 
Politics,  unions,  world  events,  local  happenings, 
neighborhood  gossip,  all  fed  the  endless  stream  of 
his  loquacity. 

“Well,  now,  looka  here.  Take,  f’rins’ance  one 
these  here  big  concerns — -” 

After  he  was  gone  Mrs.  Scaritt  used  to  find  her¬ 
self  listening  to  the  silence.  His  ceaseless  talk  had 
often  rasped  her  nerves  to  the  point  of  hysteria, 
but  now  she  missed  it  as  we  miss  a  dull  ache  to 
which  we  have  grown  accustomed. 


Chug  was  in  his  second  year  at  the  Chippewa 
High  School.  He  had  always  earned  some  money, 
afternoons  and  Saturdays.  Now  he  quit  to  go  to 
work  in  earnest.  His  mother  took  it  hard. 

“I  wanted  you  to  have  an  education,”  she  said. 
“Not  just  schooling.  An  education.”  Mittie  Scaritt 
had  always  had  ambition  and  a  fierce  sort  of  pride 
She  had  needed  them  to  combat  Len’s  shiftless¬ 
ness  and  slack  good  nature.  They  had  kept  the  two- 
story  frame  cottage  painted  and  tidy,  had  her  pride 
and  ambition;  they  had  managed  a  Sunday  suit,  al¬ 
ways,  for  Chug;  money  for  the  contribution  box; 
pork  roast  on  Sundays;  and  a  sitting  room,  chill 
but  elegant,  with  its  plump  pyramids  of  pillows,  em¬ 
broidered  with  impossible  daisies  and  carnations  and 
violets,  filling  every  corner. 

Mrs.  Scaritt  had  had  to  fight  for  Chug’s  two  years 
of  high  school.  “He  don’t  need  no  high  school,”  Len 
Scaritt  had  argued,  in  one  of  the  rare  quarrels  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  “I  never  had  none.” 

The  retort  to  this  was  so  obvious  that  his  wife 
refrained  from  uttering  it.  Len  continued:  “He 
don’t  go  with  none  of  my  money.  His  age  I  was 
working  ’n’  had  been  for  three  years  and  more. 
You’ll  be  fixing  to  send  him  to  college  next.” 

“Well,  if  I  do?  Then  what?” 

“Then  you’re  crazy,”  said  Len,  without  heat,  as 
one  would  state  a  self-evident  fact. 

That  afternoon  Mi’s.  Scaritt  went  down  to  the 
office  of  the  “Eagle”  and  inserted  a  neat  ad: 

1ACE  CURTAINS  done  up  like  new; 

J25c  a  pr.  Mrs.  Scaritt,  639  Outa¬ 
gamie  St. 

For  years  afterward  you  never  passed  the  Scaritt 
place  without  seeing  the  long  skeleton  frames  of 
wooden  curtain  stretchers  propped  up  against  the 
back  porch  in  the  sun.  Mrs.  Scaritt  became  famous 
for  her  curtains,  as  an  artist  is  known  for  his  middle 
distances,  his  woodland  green,  or  his  flesh  tones.  In 
time  even  the  Hattons,  who  had  always  heretofore 
sent  their  fine  curtains  to  Milwaukee  to  be  cleaned, 
trusted  their  lacy  treasures  to  Mrs.  Scaritt’s  expert 
hands. 

Chug  went  to  high  school  on  those  lace  curtains. 
He  used  to  call  for  and  deliver  them.  He  rigged 
up  a  shelflike  device  on  his  bicycle  handlebars.  On 
this  the  freshly  laundered  (Continued  on  page  52) 
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A  SINGLE  MORAL  STANDARD 


THE  man  who  in  the  course  of  his  public  life  has  initiated 
more  national  political  issues  than  any  other  contemporary 
American  herewith  presents  his  newest.  Mr.  Bryan  does 
not  announce  whether  it  is  his  purpose  to  launch  a  natiorial 
campaign  in  behalf  of  this  issue  and  whether  he  expects  to 
seek  action  on  the  question  by  the  coming  Democratic  National 
Convention.  He  has,  however,  urged  the  writing  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  into  the  proposed  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

By  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN 


AS  the  invitation  extended  to  write  an  article 

/\  on  the  Single  Standard  of  Morality  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  I  brought  this  matter  before 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Nebraska, 
now  in  session,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  here  what 
I  said  on  that  occasion  and  then  elaborate  the  propo¬ 
sition.  It  reads : 

“And,  just  at  this  time,  when  the  most  corrupting 
influence  ever  known  in  politics  is  passing  out,  never 
to  return,  woman  enters  and,  adding  her  conscience 
to  the  judgment  of  man,  hastens  the  triumph  of  every 
righteous  cause. 

“Let  me  illustrate  it  as  I  see  it.  Suppose  two 
armies  of  one  hundred  thousand  each  are  struggling 
for  mastery  on  a  hotly  contested  battle  field,  and 
that,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  conflict  is  at  its 
height,  half  of  the  army  on  one  side  is  drawn  away, 
leaving  the  field  to  be  defended  by  the  remaining 
half,  would  not  this  increase  the  chances  of  victory 
of  the  hundred  thousand?  And  suppose  that,  at  the 
same  time,  fifty  thousand  fresh  troops  came  to  re¬ 
enforce  the  one  hundred  thousand?  That  is  what 
we  have  to-day.  Just  as  the  debasing  power  of  the 
saloon  is  being  drawn  away  from  one  side,  the  con¬ 
science  of  woman  comes  to  support  every  cause  that 
promotes  the  nation’s  welfare. 

“Our  State  has  done  its  part — a  creditable  part- 
in  securing  these  two  reforms.  Now,  I  venture  to 
suggest  a  step  in  advance.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
State  of  Nebraska  raise  here  the  banner  of  the  next 
great  moral  reform  by  writing  into  the  Constitution 
the  single  standard  of  morality.  All  legislation  rests 
upon  a  theory,  and  that  theory  should  be  stated  in 
the  Constitution.  You  will  necessarily  indorse,  by 
implication  at  least,  the  single  standard  or  the  double 
standard.  I  urge  the  indorsement  of  the  single  stand¬ 
ard — no  segregation  of  sin,  no  licensing  of  vice,  the 
penalties  for  immorality  enforced  impartially  against 
the  two  sexes.  That  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  the 
next  great  moral  reform,  and  I  hope  to  see  Nebraska 
lead  the  fight.  The  women  are  here;  their  con¬ 
sciences  will  be  with  us;  their  influence  will  help  us. 
How  dare  we  longer  discriminate  against  woman  and 
give  to  the  immoral  man  a  respectability  that  we 
deny  to  her?  I  beg  you  to  consider  whether  this  is 
not  the  time  for  Nebraska  to  indorse  the  single  stand¬ 
ard  of  morality.  Man  and  woman  will  stand  side 
by  side  before  the  judgment  bar  of  God;  if  they 
must  stand  on  an  equality  there,  we  should  not  give 
one  of  them  an  advantage  over  the  other  in  the 
tribunals  which  man  creates.” 

Social  Evil  Has  No  Financial  Backing 

THE  tasks  of  society  are  successive;  the  energies 
of  society  are  continuing.  Reforms  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  crops.  The  ground  is  prepared;  the  seed 
is  sown;  then  follows  a  period  of  growth,  and  finally 
the  harvest  is  ready  for  the  sickle.  The  earth,  the 
sun,  and  the  moisture  are  the  continuing  forces; 
the  crops  come  annually.  So  with  reforms.  During 
the  early  years  of  a  reform  those  who  preach  it  are 
like  “the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,”  but 
“a  truth  once  uttered  can  never  be  recalled.”  It 
echoes  and  echoes  and  echoes  until  the  echo  drowns 
out  all  other  sounds.  It  is  God’s  way,  and  we  could 
not  worship  Him  as  we  do  if  He  had  not  provided  as 
surely  for  the  triumph  of  every  righteous  cause  as 
He  has  that  seedtime  and  harvest  shall  follow  each 
other  year  after  year.  Is  it  not  time  for  the  energies 
of  society  to  turn  to  a  new  reform? 

The  overthrow  of  the  saloon  would,  of  itself,  have 
been  sufficient  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  reform 
which  we  have  under  consideration  since  alcohol  con¬ 
tributes  in  many  ways  to  sexual  immorality.  It  un¬ 
looses  the  animal  in  man,  paralyzes  the  will  power, 
and  thus  lessens  resistance  to  evil.  The  saloon  was 


the  copartner  of  every  vice  and 
the  promoter  of  every  form  of  sin. 

It  not  only  emboldened  man  to 
assault  woman’s  virtue,  but  it  used 
woman  to  lure  the  unwary  into 
temptation.  If  not  prevented  by 
law,  the  men  engaged  in  the  liquor 
business  would  have  capitalized 
the  attractiveness  of  women  and 
made  the  occupation  of  barmaid 
the  most  remunerative  position 
open  to  them.  The  country  went 
more  than  halfway  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  social  evil  when 
it  banished  the  drinking  place. 

But  the  advent  of  woman  into 
politics  makes  the  present  time 
even  more  opportune  —  in  fact, 
compels  society  to  give  attention 
to  an  evil  that  brazenly  reduces 
woman  to  the  basis  of  the  brute 
and  measures  her  value  in  physi¬ 
cal  terms  only.  In  speaking  to 
the  members  of  the  Nebraska  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention,  I  made,  I 
repeat,  only  three  applications  of 
the  theory  upon  which  I  would 
have  them  write  the  Constitution 
of  my  State;  first,  no  segregation 
of  sin;  second,  no  licensing  of  vice;  third,  the  penal¬ 
ties  for  immorality  to  be  enforced  impartially  against 
the  two  sexes. 

The  attempt  to  segregate  sin  implies  a  recognition 
of  it  as  legitimate,  and,  therefore,  legislation  per¬ 
mitting  it  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  there  is 
a  double  standard  of  morality,  one  applicable  to  man 
and  one  to  woman.  Who  would  suggest  setting  apart 
a  district  in  which  stealing  or  killing  would  be  per¬ 
mitted? 

The  same  is  true  as  to  the  licensing  of  this  vice, 
whether  the  licensing  be  formal,  as  in  some  coun¬ 
tries,  or  implied  as  in  the  case  of  periodical  fines 
which  carry  with  them  the  promise  of  immunity  for 
a  certain  length  of  time.  The  public  found  to  its 
sorrow  that  the  licensing  of  a  saloon  was  at  once 
seized  upon  as  an  evidence  of  legitimacy,  and  men 
engaged  in  the  business  indignantly  protested  against 
interference  with  a  “business  recognized  by  law.” 
The  fight  against  sexual  sins  will  be  much  easier 
than  the  fight  against  the  saloon,  because  there  are 
no  vast  combinations  of  capital  ready  to  furnish  an 
unlimited  corruption  fund.  The  social  evil  has  no 
considerable  financial  backing;  the  supporters  of  a 
single  standard  of  morality  cannot  be  blacklisted, 
browbeaten,  and  driven  out  of  politics  by  rich  and 
powerful  organizations.  Then,  too,  in  the  social  evil 
each  single  act  is  a  sin,  while  it  was  not  a  single 
drink,  but  the  drink  habit,  that  aroused  opposition. 

It  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  eradicate  entirely 
every  semblance  of  legality  and  make  the  social  evil 
a  vagabond. 

The  larger  task  will  be  to  correct  the  inequalities 
in  the  law  and  put  man  and  woman  upon  the  same 
level  in  the  matter  of  punishment.  I  speak  now  of 
the  punishments  enforced  by  the  law,  but  they  will 
increasingly  influence  public  sentiment,  which  has 
heretofore  made  glaring  discriminations  between  the 
sexes.  It  is  when  one  comes  to  examine  the  penal¬ 
ties  for  immorality  that  he  recognizes  how  clearly 
they  conform  to  the  double-standard  theory.  Three 
illustrations  will  suffice. 

In  one  of  the  States  the  law,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
permitted  a  husband  to  obtain  a  divorce  upon  proof 
of  a  single  violation  of  the  marriage  vow,  while  a 
wife  was  compelled  to  prove  habitual  violation  on  the 
part  of  the  husband.  The  lawnow  accords  equal  rights. 

In  the  matter  of  bastardy  the  penalty  exacted  of 


“Is  it  not  time  for  the  energies  of  society  to  turn  to 
a  new  reform?”  asks  Mr.  Bryan 

the  man  is  usually  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  penalty  enforced  against  the  woman.  As  a  rule, 
the  man  escapes  upon  the  payment  of  a  few  dollars, 
while  the  woman  must  raise  the  child  and  suffer 
social  ostracism. 

The  age  of  consent  is  another  illustration.  In 
many  States  it  has  been  raised  within  the  last  few 
years;  in  one,  where  it  still  remains  at  fourteen, 

I  found  that  the  woman  must  be  twenty-one  in  order 
to  make  a  valid  deed  to  real  estate.  That  is,  she 
can  barter  away  a  priceless  virtue  when  she  is  four¬ 
teen,  but  she  must  be  seven  years  older  before  she 
is  considered  matui'e  enough  to  convey  a  piece  of 
stumpy  land.  If  our  laws  are  written  upon  the 
theory  that  men  and  women  must  live  up  to  the 
same  standard  of  morality,  the  penalty  for  sexual 
sins  will  be  enforced  with  impartiality  against  the 
sexes.  This  is  not  only  a  matter  of  justice,  but  it 
will  be  of  incalculable  value  in  the  way  of  education. 

Science  and  the  Bible 

HOWEVER,  in  every  moral  movement,  law  fol¬ 
lows  rather  than  precedes  public  opinion.  When 
public  opinion  has  reached  a  point  where  it  can 
compel  legislation,  its  further  progress  is  accelerated 
by  the  influence  which  law  exerts,  but  there  must  be 
education  before  law  is  possible,  and  a  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  opinion  along  this  line  is  probable. 

Science  will, greatly  aid  in  this  new  crusade;  it 
will  reach  some  who  will  not  be  open  to  religious 
appeals.  The  investigations  are  now  sufficiently 
complete  to  remove  every  excuse  that  has  been  made 
for  immorality,  and  to  support  warnings  so  terrible 
that  no  man  capable  of  reasoning  can  disregard  them. 
The  study  of  eugenics — a  comparatively  recent  sci¬ 
ence — will  support  the  Bible  declaration  that  the  sins 
of  the  father  are  visited  upon  the  children  even  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  However  harsh 
this  law  of  nature  may  seem  to  be,  it  cannot  be  vio¬ 
lated  with  impunity.  But  who  will  bring  an  indict¬ 
ment  against  it  when  he  understands  how  necessary 
it  is  to  strengthen  man  against  overpowering  tempta¬ 
tions?  If  one  is  indifferent  to  himself,  he  may  hesi¬ 
tate  to  afflict  those  whom  he  loves  better  than  his 
own  life.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  same 
law  that  visits  sin  upon  descendants  gives  us  assur¬ 
ance  that  righteousness  (Continued  on  page  36) 


JONES— BALL00NAT1C 


“They  have  a  new  lightning  rod  on  the  steeple  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  and  it’s  sharp 


By  FRANK  CONDON 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  HENRY  RALEIC.H 


THERE  is  one  thing  you  can  say  about  Hypo 
Jones.  He  never  has  a  regular  job,  which 
means  that  Hypo  never  holds  down  the  sort 
of  job  anyone  else  holds.  He  never  worked 
for  a  business  concern  engaged  in  the  prosaic  manu¬ 
facture  of  rubber  collars,  pajamas,  caskets,  or  canned 
soup,  and  he  never  dug  a  ditch,  curried  horses,  or 
clerked  in  a  bank. 

In  his  time  he  has  held  a  hundred  varied  jobs,  and 
they  were  always  jobs  nobody  ever  heard  of  anyone 
holding  before.  It  was  always  interesting  to  stop 
Hypo  on  the  street  and  ask  him  what  he  was  doing 
now,  because  each  time  it  was  something  new,  some¬ 
thing  astounding,  and  something  different  from  the 
commonplace  occupations  by  which  the  normal  mar. 
earns  his  living. 

For  instance,  he  worked  two  weeks  in  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  for  a  spinster  lady,  being  paid  fourteen  dol¬ 
lars  a  week,  or  two  dollars  a  day,  and  for  that 
humble  wage  he  hunted  toads.  The  maiden  lady 
believed  that  toads  were  ruining  her  extensive  lawns, 
so  she  hired  Hypo  Jones  to  get  down  on  his  mar¬ 
row  bones  and  retrieve  the  little  insects,  animals, 
reptiles,  or  whatever  they  may  be.  At  another  time 
in  his  life  he  passed  from  house  to  house,  repairing 
candlesticks,  and  it  will  come  to  most  persons  as  an 
astonishing  thing  that  candlesticks  ever  get  out  of 
repair.  At  still  another  period  Hypo  worked  for  a 
lunatic  scientist  who  fed  him  outrageous  and  inedi¬ 
ble  forms  of  food  to  see  what  would  happen  in 
Hypo’s  stomach,  and  so  the  list  of  his  jobs  rolls  on, 
unusual,  and  sometimes  alarming. 


To  look  at  Mr.  Jones,  you  would  never  surmise 
that  he  differs  violently  from  his  fellow  man.  He 
is  a  tall,  thin  individual,  with  extremely  plain  fea¬ 
tures,  and  he  contains  enough  bones  to  stock  up 
a  large  museum  of  natural  history.  He  wears  a 
broad,  open  grin  that  was  fixed  on  him  the  same  as 
his  Adam’s  apple,  and  is  as  prominent  and  perma¬ 
nent.  He  has  an  apologetic  cough,  and  in  times  of 
calm  his  manner  is  timid  and  retiring,  though  he  oc¬ 
casionally  works  himself  into  a  creamy  froth  and 
becomes  unmanageable. 

AT  the  present  moment  he  is  employed  on  an 
excursion  steamer  running  between  Miami  and 
’  Bernini,  and  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  Hypo 
is  doing  something  on  the  excursion  steamer  that 
never  was  done  before,  such  as  feeding  the  steamer 
canary  bird,  or  etching  artistic  designs  on  the  ship’s 
bell.  In  spite  of  everything,  he  looks  precisely  the 
same  as  he  did  years  ago. 

He  stands  six  feet  and  some  inches  and  weighs 
one  hundred  and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
depending  upon  whether  it  is  winter  or  summer.  On 
a  bright,  clear  day  you  can  just  about  see  through 
Hypo  at  his  frailest  point,  but  his  health  remains 
rugged.  He  still  wears  the  black  felt  hat  that  blew 
out  of  a  passenger  train  in  South  Chicago  the  year 
of  the  World’s  Fair  and  landed  near  him.  His  gar¬ 
ments  even  yet  fit  him  as  though  he  had  been  poured 
into  them  while  in  a  heated  condition  and  had  then 
contracted  about  15  per  cent.  While  he  is  no  longer 
as  frisky  as  he  used  to  be,  he  remains  the  same 
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gaunt,  gangling,  and  awkward  cuss  he  was  when  he 
worked  for  Jim  Heneshaw,  and  that  goes  back  to 
the  time  when  Hector  was  a  pup  and  they  called 
them  horseless  carriages. 

You  may  never  have  been  in  Portopolis  yourself, 
and  if  so  there  is  no  occasion  to  lose  your  hair 
over  the  omission,  or  feel  that  Fortune  has  dealt 
you  a  staggering  blow.  Portopolis  is  just  another 
one  of  those  towns  that  grew  up  in  the  lamp-and- 
wick  league,  and  still  belongs  there.  It  is  now 
about  thirteen  years  since  Hypo  Jones  departed  from 
Portopolis,  traveling  due  west  and  moving  with  a 
certain  amount  of  fretful  speed.  He  will  never  for¬ 
get  Portopolis,  along  with  many  others  who  have 
been  forced  to  stay  there  a  while. 

Mr.  Jones  was  in  Portopolis  with  a  genial  maniac 
named  Jim  Heneshaw,  who  at  the  time  regarded  and 
described  himself  as  the  world’s  champion  balloonist,  | 
aeronaut,  and  parachute  jumper.  Heneshaw  was 
none  of  these  things,  but  Portopolis  believed  him.  In 
a  certain  loose  manner  of  speaking,  Hypo  and  Jim 
maintained  business  relations,  Jim  being  the  pro¬ 
prietor  and  Hypo  doing  the  work.  There  was  a  State 
fair  in  eruption  at  the  time,  and  because  it  was  a 
rather  one-horse  sort  of  carnival,  Mi-.  Heneshaw  and 
his  balloon  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  largest  and 
most  startling  attraction. 

Before  Heneshaw  and  Hypo  arrived  with  their  bal¬ 
loon,  the  amusement  enterprise  was  dying  of  gen¬ 
eral  debility  and  allied  disorders.  After  they  began 
thrilling  the  simple  proletarians,  the  carnival  bucked 
up  at  once,  and  the  authorities  advertised  James 
Heneshaw  in  the  daily  press. 

Every  afternoon  a  large  crowd  stampeded  into 
the  fair  grounds,  gathered  outside  the  ropes,  and 
watched  Hypo  Jones  rise  into  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven,  hoping  among  themselves  that  he  would  be 
killed,  and  thus  justify  the  thirty- five  cents  charged 
at  the  gate. 

They  were  an  open-mouthed  and  easily  amused 
crowd  of  people.  In  those  days  everybody  in  Port¬ 
opolis  cut  his  own  hair,  but  the  dry  rot  of  modern 
culture  has  since  crept  over  them,  and  to-day  there 
are  barber  shops  everywhere. 

The  fair  grounds  spread  out  along  the  lake  front, 
and  at  some  distance  from  town.  Lake  Erie  is  the 
official  name  of  the  large  body  of  water  adjacent  to 
Portopolis,  and  while  Erie  may  mean  a  number  of 
things,  to  Hypo  Jones  it  has  but  one  significance 
It  means  something  deep,  wet,  and  wide,  and  full  of 
a  peculiarly  slippery  kind  of  water  that  can  crawl 
down  the  narrowest  human  throat  without  effort. 
He  fell  into  that  uneasy  lake  once  a  day  for  many 
days,  and,  as  he  affirms,  nobody  can  tell  him  any¬ 
thing  new  about  half  strangling  to  death  on  lake 
water  fresh  from  the  original  lake. 

MR.  HENESHAW  was  a  queer  sort  of  genius 
himself,  and  had  a  fat,  barbarous  wife  and 
a  couple  of  adenoidal  children  of  adjoining 
sexes  and  restless  habits.  He  kept  them  all  in 
a  tent  on  the  fair  grounds,  and  fed  them  at  stated 
intervals  by  proxy,  Hypo  being  the  proxy.  After  it 
was  demonstrated  to  the  carnival  authorities  that  a 
balloon  feature,  with  a  death-defying  leap,  meant 
increased  attendance,  they  began  calling  public  at¬ 
tention  to  the  heroic  Heneshaw,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week  they  handed  him  two  hundred  and 
some  odd  dollars.  This  wealth  Heneshaw  split  with 
Hypo,  following  the  time-honored  custom  of  Capital 
and  Labor.  Hypo  received  eleven  dollars  a  week 
without  the  slightest  complaint. 

In  the  daily  newspapers  and  on  the  hoardings 
you  would  have  observed  the  likeness  of  Mr.  James 
Heneshaw,  world’s  champion  parachute  jumper,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  eulogistic  and  garbled  facts  con¬ 
cerning  his  past  life  and  aerial  triumphs.  His  photo¬ 
graph  stood  in  an  honored  place  on  every  saloon  bar, 
between  the  cash  register  and  the  portrait  of  John 
L.  Sullivan  in  his  Prince  Albert.  An  occasional  re¬ 
porter  came  out  to  the  grounds  in  quest  of  an 
interview,  and  Jim  thought  up  some  ingenious  lies 
about  himself,  but  the  limelight  always  avoided 
Hypo  Jones.  Fame  and  fortune  overlooked  him 
entirely  as  he  toiled  obscurely  on.  Young  women 
were  constantly  writing  to  Jim,  asking  him  if  he 
would  consider  an  exchange  of  photographs  and  so 
forth,  but  Hypo’s  only  correspondent  was  a  deluded 
Cleveland  collection  agency,  wasting  its  time  over- 
a  nine-dollar  laundry  bill. 

In  time  Mr.  Heneshaw  became  a  Portopolis  hero, 
and  they  introduced  him  to  leading  politicians,  and 
took  photographs,  with  Jones  standing  on  the  steps 
of  the  City  Hall,  and  shaking  hands  with  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Jim  was  an 
obese,  overfed  creature,  who  esteemed  ribald  gar¬ 
ments  and  the  allure  of  horrible  hues,  and  when  fully 
clad  he  presented  a  marvelous  and  confused  spectacle. 
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Generally  he  came  out  in  public  wearing  a  yellow 
overcoat,  trimmed  with  purple  fur  and  having  a 
collar  stolen  from  the  spinal  column  of  a  careless 
skunk.  Down  in  front  you  beheld  a  row  of  twenty- 
dollar  gold  coins,  pretending  to  be  buttons.  He  had 
a  silk  and  shaggy  hat  that  made  him  look  like  the 
Maharajah  of  Java  on  his  way  to  a  good  hat  store, 
and  he  came  clanking  down  the  public  highways  in 
a  set  of  white  pants,  adored  with  loose,  wavy  hair, 
and  spats  that  sparkled  with  super-diamonds. 

When  fully  dressed  up  as  a  hero  and  ready  for 
the  public  gaze,  Mr.  Heneshaw  closely  resembled  a 
hoarse  cry  at  midnight.  He  drank  quite  a  bit  and 
was  insensible  to  criticism.  The  townsfolk  averred 
that  he  was  a  daring  and  eccentric  genius,  and  each 
Saturday  morning  the  carnival  company  paid  him 
enough  money  to  raise  the  eyebrow  of  a  bank  cashier. 

HYPO  JONES,  being  the  lone  employee  of  Hene¬ 
shaw,  Ltd.,  enjoyed  numerous  and  conflicting 
duties.  He  slept  in  a  tent  near  the  south  fence 
which  was  originally  intended  for  a  family  of 
dachshunds.  In  the  early  hours  of  dawn  he  was 
generally  awakened  by  the  loud  outcries  of  the  Hene¬ 
shaw  family,  in  the  throes  of  famine,  whereupon  he 
arose  without  leisure  and  prepared  breakfast. 

In  the  saloons  and  newspapers  Heneshaw  was  the 
noble  hero,  but  out  there  on  the  carnival  lot  the 
dauntless  navigator  of  the  air  was  Hypo  J  ones.  It 
was  Hypo  who  went  up  and  came  down  with  varying 
degrees  of  luck,  just  as  it  was  Hypo  who  cooked 
the  morning  bacon  and  swept  up.  Nobody  ever  paid 
any  attention  to  the  fact  that  Heneshaw  remained 
on  the  ground  and  Hypo  soared  aloft.  Whenever 
the  balloon  was  full  of  smoke  and  hot  air,  and  the 
hands  of  the  clock  pointed  to  three,  Hypo  slid  him¬ 
self  cheerfully  along  the  trapeze  bar  and  started  up 
toward  Saturn. 

In  the  dim  and  distant  past,  and  before  he  began 
to  look  like  a  lady  who  thinks  of  reducing,  Jim  Hene¬ 
shaw  had  been  a  diligent  ascensionist,  and  had  actu¬ 
ally  performed  many  feats  of  ballooning,  but  those 
times  had  passed  long  before  the  outfit  reaches 
Portopolis,  Ohio.  Jim  had  now  bogged  down  into  a 
state  of  fat  callosity  and  feeble  enervation,  and  was 
quite  content  to  let  Hypo  do  the  afternoon  balloon¬ 
ing,  together  with  all  other  things.  And  for  eleven 
dollars  a  week,  in  those  days,  Hypo  would  wash  the 
family  flannels,  jump  with  the  parachute,  or  attack 
the  British  Grand  Fleet  in  a  one-armed  rowboat. 

This  was  the  situation  in  Portopolis  along  toward 
.the  third  or  fourth  week  of  the  Heneshaw  regime. 
Hypo  worked  his  eighteen  hours  a  day  without  re¬ 
proach.  Each  afternoon,  when  the  balloon  dropped 
down  into  the  lake,  he  rescued  it  from  a  watery 
graVe,  laid  it  out  on  the  turf  and  fanned  it  dry.  He 
built  the  fire  that  filled  it  with  smoke,  washed  and 
cooked  for  the  Heneshaw  dependents,  and  when 
Jim  was  under  the  weather  suffering  from  alcoholic 
blues,  Hypo  saw  the  visitors  and  turned  them  away 
with  gentlemanly  and  skillful  lies. 

In  those  happy  days  Portopolis  was  the  kind  of 
town  that  you  looked  at  from  your  train  window,  and 
felt  glad  you  lived  farther  down  the  line.  During 
that  summer  Hypo  Jones  peeled  the  reluctant  hide 
off  enough  potatoes  to  make  a  necklace  around  the 
world  at  Panama,  and  while  he  was  forced  to  cook 
for  Mrs.  Heneshaw  and  the  children,  he  was  not 
obligated  by  law  to  eat  with  them.  The  boss  rarely 
ate  much,  having  discovered  that  solid  food  takes 
up  the  space  in  the  human  stomach  that  naturally 
belongs  to  liquids. 

True,  Mrs.  Heneshaw  invited  him  to  sit  in  with 
the  family,  but  Hypo  declined.  She  was  a  large, 
lardy,  slow-moving  woman,  with  corn-colored  hair 
and  a  Neapolitan  mustache.  From  the  rear  she 
looked  like  a  naval  dry-dock,  and  nobody  blamed  Jim 
much  for  the  way  he  treated  her,  which  was  Teu¬ 
tonic,  with  a  dash  of  Cossack  thrown  in. 

Consequently,  for  strictly  personal  reason's,  Mr. 
Jones  avoided  the  Heneshaw  dining  room,  and  when 
assailed  by  the  pangs  of  hunger  he  hurried  out  of 
the  grounds  entirely  and  wandered  into  the  nearest 
public  eating  house,  which  masqueraded  through  life 
under  the  name  of  Klotz’s  Quick  Lunch. 

THEREIN  he  encountered  Muriel  Moore,  the 
youthful  and  ornamental  cashier.  He  strolled 
into  Klotz’s  Quick  Lunch  on  Monday  morning, 
ordered  a  fried  egg  sandwich,  took  a  startled  look  at 
Miss  Muriel,  and  decided  to  be  married  in  the  fall. 
On  Tuesday,  being  impetuous  and  a  quick  worker,  he 
spoke  to  the  damsel  about  it,  and  that’s  the  first  time 
he  ever  heard  her  laugh. 

“My,”  she  said,  smiling.  “How  sudden.  What’s 
your  name?” 

“Hypo  Jones,”  he  told  her,  “subtracted  to  that 
from  Henry,  by  a  gang  of  Baltimore  oyster  openers.” 
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“How  much  do  you  earn?”  she  asked,  still  smiling. 

“Eleven  a  week.” 

“Not  enough,”  Muriel  stated  firmly.  “What  do 
you  do?” 

“Light  domestic  housework  and  plain  cooking, 
with  a  side  line  of  parachute  jumping,”  he  explained. 
“Jobs  of  all  sorts  done  with  care.  I’ve  heard  of  peo¬ 
ple  getting  married  on  eleven  a  week.  You  have  one 
of  the  nicest  noses  so  far  published.” 

“Oh,”  she  exclaimed,  “you  are  the  balloon  man.  I 
thought  his  name  was  Heneshaw.” 

“It  is,”  Hypo  admitted.  “I  do  his  ballooning  for 
him.  Would  you  prefer  being  married  in  a  square, 
red  church,  or  behind  the  bookcase,  with  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  wife  looking  on,  and  the  little  boy  next  door 
as  a  witness?” 

“So  you  are  the  real  balloon  man,”  Miss  Moore 
continued,  with  deep  interest.  “How  funny.” 

“When  my  old  man  dies,”  argued  Hypo,  “I  drag 
down  seven  hundred  dollars  legacy — I  and  my  five 
cousins.” 

That’s  the  way  the  love  affair  of  Hypo  Jones  be¬ 
gan,  and  it  ended  just  about  where  it  started.  From 
the  very  beginning  he  failed  to  make  amorous  prog¬ 
ress  with  this  young  and  alluring  money  changer  in 
Klotz’s  Quick  Lunch,  but,  as  he  told  himself  repeat¬ 
edly,  she  was  a  prize  worth  striving  for. 

To  begin  with,  Muriel  was  a  small,  select,  and 
sample  specimen  of  the  sex  that  has  caused  all  the 
trouble.  She  clad  herself  in  a  natty,  blue  suit,  with 
the  very  neatest  of  white  cuffs,  and  some  white,  frilly 
lace  about  her  throat.  In  her  faintly  auburn  hair 
she  generally  wore  a  rose,  so  Hypo  brought  her  one 
each  morning.  He  used  to  sit  behind  a  table  of  con¬ 
tents  and  stare  fixedly  at  Muriel  in  a  petrified  condi¬ 
tion,  while  both  his  eggs  and  his  feet  grew  cold.  No 
matter  how  you  looked  at  young  Miss  Muriel,  she. 
was  a  most  attractive  creature,  “the  goods,”  as  Hypo 
stated  in  private,  wrapped  in  gold  foil  and  sealed 
with  a  silver  wafer.  Just  by  glancing  up  at  him 
from  beneath  her  bangs,  Muriel  could  raise  Mr. 
Jones’s  temperature  five  degrees  above  normal  on  the 
most  normal  morning. 

FROM  the  introductory  meeting  Hypo  was  in 
love,  and  at  night  he  would  lie  in  his  tented 
couch  and  think  of  heroic  thoughts.  He  held 
daily  insistent  and  futile  conversations  with  the  girl, 
all  bearing  upon  the  single  topic  of  matrimony,  and 
day  by  day  he  grew  more  serious  and  thin,  while 
Muriel  only  smiled.  She  was  not  a  flirt.  One  heavy- 
jowled  veteran  of  a  thousand  amorous  clashes  under¬ 
took  to  get  familiar  with  her,  and  when  he  walked 
sheepishly  out  of  Klotz’s  Quick  Lunch  the  little 
icicles  were  clinking.  On  the  tenth  day  of  Hypo’s 
violent  love,  Muriel  introduced  the  subject  of  her 
brother.  “George  wants  to  meet  you,”  she  announced 
as  Hypo  stood  beside  her  at  the  cash  register,  trying 
to  pretend  that  three  nickels  were  hard  to  count  and 
took  time.  “I’ve  told  him  all  about  you.” 

“That’s  fine,”  Hypo  assented  absently,  wondering 
how  it  is  that  one  girl,  having  the  identical  set  of 
features  distributed  to  all  girls,  should  yet  be  so 
vastly  different. 


“And,”  Muriel  continued  reflectively,  “George 
thinks  he  would  like  to  go  up  in  your  balloon.” 

“Oh,  does  he?”  said  Hypo,  coming  back  to  the  res¬ 
taurant  suddenly.  “He  thinks  he’d  like  to  go  up.  I 
suppose  he  thinks  going  up  in  a  balloon  is  like  hav¬ 
ing  his  hair  cut.  Has  he  ever  ballooned  much?” 

“Not  any,”  said  Muriel.  “But  his  mind  is  set  on 
it.  I  told  him  I  would  speak  to  you  about  it.” 

“And  you  did,”  Hypo  remarked  in  a  kindly  tone. 
“When  you  go  home,  tell  George  that  you  spoke  to 
me  and  I  spoke  right  back.  The  answer  about 
George  is,  nothing  doing.” 

“Hypo,”  Muriel  said  wistfully,  “I  thought  you 
were  a  friend  of  mine.” 

She  then  smiled  one  of  her  rare,  peculiar,  and  per¬ 
sonal  smiles.  Muriel  had  been  endowed  at  birth  with 
light,  blue  eyes  and  red  lips,  and  when  she  com¬ 
bined  these  in  a  smile,  and  glanced  directly  at  a 
man,  he  forgot  his  Christian  name,  the  size  of  his 
shirt,  and  how  many  States  in  the  Union  this  year. 

“No,”  said  Hypo  weakly.  “It’s  ridiculous.  What 
for  does  George  want  to  go  up  in  a  balloon?” 

“Because  he  is  writing  a  book.  He  wants  to  know 
exactly  how  it  feels  up  in  the  air.  His  hero  is  a  bal¬ 
loon  man,  like  Mr.  Heneshaw,  and  George  wants  to 
have  everything  in  his  book  just  right.” 

HYPO  stared  at  Muriel  with  troubled  eyes.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  here  was  a  story  a  man 
might  be  excused  for  doubting. 

“No,”  he  said  again,  after  painful  thought.  “I’m 
against  it.  Your  brother  may  be  a  nice  lad,  and  no 
doubt  is,  but  he  cannot  go  up  in  my  balloon.  That 
ends  it.  Anyway,  it  ain’t  my  balloon.  It  belongs  to 
Jim  J.  Heneshaw,  and  if  he  caught  me  sending  up 
a  total  stranger  he  would  murder  everybody  in  Port¬ 
opolis  over  twelve  years  old.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Muriel  shortly.  “There  was  no 
harm  in  asking  you.” 

“Not  a  bit,”  Hypo  agreed.  “Well,  good  luck, 
Muriel.  So  long.” 

She  turned  her  head  quickly  without  replying,  and 
Hypo  Jones  took  himself  into  the  street,  feeling 
sure  that  something  is  always  happening  to  a  man. 

That’s  the  way  it  remained  for  a  while,  and  the 
subject  was  dropped.  However,  nobody  has  ever 
yet  discovered  a  true  and  certain  method  of  drop¬ 
ping  a  subject  when  there  is  a  lady  holding  one 
end,  so  in  time  Muriel  renewed  the  discussion  of 
George  and  his  book  on  balloons.  Hypo  retorted 
with  a  few  thousand  impromptu  words  on  the  general 
topic  of  matrimony  without  making  any  more  prog¬ 
ress  than  a  caterpillar  trying  to  burrow  through  a 
battleship. 

“Hypo,”  said  the  girl  on  this  later  day,  and  hand¬ 
ing  him  his  usual  change  from  a  half  dollar,  “I 
have  asked  you  to  let  George  go  up  in  your  balloon. 
Why  don’t  you  be  a  good  sport  and  let  him?  Didn’t 
you  say  you  were  fond  of  me?” 

“I  am  fond  of  you,”  he  returned  calmly.  “You 
are  the  nicest  hairpin-wearing  biped  I  have  ever 
known.  You  know  what  I  think  of  you.  At  this 
minute  I  am  enjoying  negotiations  with  Jim  Hene¬ 
shaw,  the  object  {Continued,  on  page  29) 
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COMMERCIAL  FUTURE 

By  JOHN  NORTH  WILLYS 


Curtiss  F-L-5  flying  boat  at  mooring  with  full  load 
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New  Dayton-Wright  cruiser,  designed  by  Orville  Wright 


THE  best  evidence  of  my  belief  that  there  is  a 
commercial  future  for  aeroplanes  is  that  I 
have  money  invested  in  making  them.  But 
just  what  that  future  is  remains,  and  for  some 
years  to  come  will  remain,  doubtful.  To-day,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  and  all  press  reports  to  the 
contrary,  the  manufacture  of  flying  machines  is  not 
upon  a  dollars-and-cents  basis.  It  would  be  unthink¬ 
able  that  it  should  be.  And  it  will  not  help  to  allow 
enthusiasm  to  run  away  with  common  sense.  For 
in  aeronautics  the  dividing  line  between  fact  and 
fancy  is  very  hazy.  The  fancy  of  to-day  is  the  fact 
of  to-morrow.  But  let  us  look  at  the  facts  of  to-day. 

The  aeroplane  during  the  war  jumped  from  little 
better  than  a  dangerous  toy  that  no  one  knew  quite 
how  to  play  with  to  a  war  engine  with  which  a  skilled 
operator  seemed  able  to  do  anything.  A  peace-time 
development  of  twenty  years  was  crowded  into  four. 
The  finest  prewar  machine  was  a  donkey  cart  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  war’s-end  models.  Some  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  young  men  in  America  learned  to  fly.  Prob¬ 
ably  among  all  the  belligerents  there  were  at  the 
end  of  the  war  200,000  men  with  a  knowledge  of  fly¬ 
ing,  a  good  part  of  whom,  before  1914,  had  never 
seen  more  than  a  picture  of  an  aeroplane. 

Because  of  this  intense  development  for  war  uses 
came  the  confident  prediction  that  at  last  we  had 
conquered  the  air,  and  the  public  looked  to  the  aero¬ 
plane  to  take  a  place  beside  the  motor  car  in  trans¬ 
portation.  Reams  of  stories  to  that  effect  were 
printed.  Instead  of  looking  to  a  commercial  future 
for  aviation,  people  looked  for  a  commercial  pres¬ 
ent.  They  are  becoming  somewhat  disappointed 
because  the  wildest  dreams  have  not  come  true. 
American  builders  are  berated  for  their  lack  of 
imagination  and  initiative — especially  as  compared 
with  the  foreigners. 

In  fancy  we  are  behind  Europe.  We  are  not  think¬ 
ing  of  transoceanic  lines;  we  shall  not  quickly  estab¬ 
lish  an  express  service  to  the  North  Pole.  We  are 
making  very  few  predictions.  For  instance,  although 
I  am  chary  in  saying  that  anything  is  impossible, 
I  think  it  is  absurd  to  predict  that  within  a  few  years 
men  will  regularly  go  to  their  offices  in  aeroplanes, 
that  we  shall  generally  use  them  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  motor  cars,  or  that  as  many 
people  will  shortly  be  as  familiar  with 
aeronautics  as  with  motoring.  There 
are  present  limitations  to  the  use  of 
aeroplanes.  It  is  not  profitable  to  use 
them  for  short  distances  on  account  of 
the  landing  difficulties;  neither  can  they 
safely  be  flown  at  low  altitudes  over 
large  cities — with  altitude  and  other  re¬ 
strictions  they  can  safely  be  so  flown; 
because  of  the  storage  space  that  they 
require,  only  people  with  sufficient 
hangar  space  can  even  think  of  own¬ 
ing  them  at  all. 

America’s  Start 

WHAT  the  public  forgets  and  what 
aircraft  enthusiasts  forget  is  that 
new  methods  of  transportation 
are  not  adopted  overnight.  It  took  the 
ra"  ids  many  years  to  become  popular, 


Experience  gained  in  his  capacity  as  head  of 
the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  and  Motor  Company , 
as  well  as  of  Willy s-Overland,  Inc.,  and  other 
automotive  companies,  has  made  it  possible 
for  Mr.  Willys  to  write  for  Collier’s  the  first 
complete  presentation  of  the  attitude  of  air¬ 
craft  manufacturers  at  this  moment. 

“My  own  view,”  he  says  ( and  he  will  sur¬ 
prise  many  who  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  aviation  is  an  accomplished  fact  in 
daily  life,  and  that  ive  shall  all  go  flying 
as  we  now  go  automobiling) ,  “is  that  fly¬ 
ing  will  go  forward  gradually.  For  myself, 
I  think  the  commercial  future  is  excellent, 
but  am  certain  it  will  take  years  of  careful 
plodding.  We  are  going  forward,  perhaps 
slowly,  but  with  a  sure-footedness  that  will 
make  the  industry  preeminent.  For  Ameri¬ 
cans  can  not  only  make — they  can  also  sell.” 

and  most  of  them  went  through  bankruptcy  before  they 
got  on  a  business  basis.  The  opposition  to  trolley  cars 
was  intense,  and  the  day  when  the  automobile  was 
but  a  rich  man’s  toy  is  still  fresh  in  memory.  Indeed, 
during  the  war  the  burden  was  on  the  makers  of 
automobiles  to  demonstrate  that  what  is  so  inaccu¬ 
rately  known  as  a  “pleasure  car’’  was  not  a  luxury. 
The  automobile  is  not  fully  into  its  own;  the  motor 
truck  is  only  starting.  The  aeroplane  had  not  at¬ 
tained  sufficient  prominence  even  to  be  thought  of, 
let  alone  distrusted,  as  a  mode  of  transportation 
when  the  war  broke  out.  It  was  only  a  curiosity. 
The  war  took  the  industry  off  its  feet  and  rushed 
it  forward  at  such  a  rate  that  amiable  and  imagina¬ 
tive  people  by  1918  thought  that  the  new  method  of 
transportation  already  had  arrived.  These  people 
are  to-day  disappointed  at  apparent  stagnation  in 
aeronautics  in  the  United  States.  They  think  that 
the  aeroplane  industry  swelled  up  like  a  balloon,  and 


then  somebody  punched  a  hole  in  it  and  let  it  col¬ 
lapse.  Such  is  not  the  case. 

Speaking  only  for  myself,  and  not  for  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  I  think  that  the  commercial  future  is 
excellent;  but  I  am  entirely  certain  that  it  will  take 
some  years  of  careful  plodding  to  get  any  adequate 
data  on  just  what  that  future  is.  This  seems  to  be 
rather  a  hidebound,  dampening  sort  of  an  attitude 
in  view  of  the  progress  which,  according  to  the  press 
reports,  is  being  made  abroad,  and  also  it  fails  to 
include  a  general  denunciation  of  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  not  providing  adequate 
sustenance  in  the  way  of  orders  for  an  infant  in¬ 
dustry.  But  the  point  of  view  of  my  own  company 
is  very  different  from  that  which  is  held  abroad.  In 
the  first  place,  the  world  did  not  have  an  aeroplane 
industry  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  We  did  not  really 
get  under  way  before  1918  and  had  not  reached  any¬ 
thing  like  a  full  development  by  the  time  of  the  armi¬ 
stice.  Since  November,  1918,  my  own  company  has 
scarcely  had  any  business  from  the  Government. 

Foreign  Aviation  Is  Subsidized 

THOSE  of  us  who  developed  the  industry  for  war 
did  so  practically  under  governmental  direction. 
We  built  sparingly  for  the  future  because  we  felt 
that  the  after-war  demand  for  aeroplanes  could  not 
approach  the  war  demands.  The  big  extensions  were 
solely  for  war  work,  were  protected  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  intended  to  be  scrapped  or  changed  at  the 
end.  Much  of  the  construction  was  in  factories  that 
in  peace  time  made  pianos,  fine  furniture,  or  motor 
bodies.  All  have  gone  back  to  their  regular  work 
again,  and  although  the  permanent  industry  may  still 
be  somewhat  larger  than  it  ought  to  be,  it  has  but 
a  fraction  of  the  productive  capacity  it  had  during 
the  war.  Personally  I  think  it  would  have  been  a 
shocking  exhibition  of  business  incapacity  to  attempt 
to  keep  the  building  on  the  war-time  basis. 

Let  us  get  firmly  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
experimental  and  truly  commercial  aviation.  Eng¬ 
land  has  little  commercial  flying;  it  is  mostly  under 
the  control  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  English  are 
making  many  very  valuable  experiments 
with  their  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
flights,  and  an  English  corporation  is 
planning  to  establish  passenger  routes 
by  aeroplane  or  dirigible  from  London 
to  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Cairo, 
Colombo,  Cape  Town,  and,  in  fact,  all 
over  the  world.  That  these  flights  can 
be  achieved  I  have  no  doubt.  That  they 
have  been  worked  out  on  a  commercial 
basis  I  have  great  doubt.  A  French 
company  is  maintaining  a  regular  line 
from  Paris  to  Brussels,  running  one 
machine  in  each  direction  a  day.  The 
same  company  is  planning  routes  to 
Lille  and  Strasbourg.  These  French 
routes  cross  over  the  devastated  regions 
where  transportation  is  still  chaotic  and 
fast  surface  travel  impossible.  Whether 
the  company  is  making  money,  I  do  not 
know.  Indeed,  one  cannot  get  any  costs 
from  abroad,  for  so  much  of  the  flying 
is  either  ( Continued  on  page  32) 
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XI  —Conti  nued 

F ERRAND  stood  still.  His  arms  were  folded; 
his  white  teeth  were  bared  in  a  mocking  smile. 
The  flaring  light  of  the  torches  played  upon 
him;  made  him  seem  even  taller  than  he  was. 
s  his  shadow  danced  upon  the  turf.  Some  of  his 
len  made  to  hold  Thayer  back;  Ferrand  waved  them 
way,  contemptuously.  The  gesture  checked  Thayer’s 
ush;  he  caught  himself,  and  his  nails  sank  into  his 
alms. 

“Where  is  Miss  Warren?”  he  asked.  He  scarcely 
new  his  own  voice;  he  wondered  if  Ferrand  could 
ear  him  at  all.  His  pistol  was  still  in  his  hand; 
e  might  have  shot  Ferrand  down  in  that  moment, 
tut  he  knew  that  every  gun  there  would  have  spoken 
t  the  sound  of  his  shot;  knew  that  he  must  die,  as 
/ell  as  the  dictator,  if  he  followed  his  impulse.  And 
or  Anne  Warren’s  sake  he  dared  not  shoot. 

“Mademoiselle  Warren  is  where  she  should  be — 
nth  my  daughter,  Monsieur  Thayer!”  said  Ferrand. 
She  is  my  guest,  and  is  on  her  way  to  the  palace. 
rou  need  give  yourself  no  concern  regarding  her. 
do  not  punish  women,  m’sieu — even  for  treachery. 
rour  own  case  shall  be  considered  later.  I  shall  pro- 
ide  you  with  an  escort  to  your  hotel.  You  have 
roken  the  law  of  Haiti — it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether,  in  my  clemency,  I  shall  overlook  your 
ffense.” 

Thayer  bowed.  The  man  impressed  him,  in  spite 
f  himself.  His  gestures  were  superb;  he  might 
ave  been  a  trained  actor.  And.  for  the  moment, 
he  high  card  was  in  his  hand. 

“I  am  at  your  service,  mon  general,”  he  said.  “I 
old  you  personally  responsible  for  Miss  Warren’s 
afety  and  comfort.” 

“Chut!  Consider  yourself  lucky  to  be  alive, 
l’sieu!  As  for  your  accomplice — ”  Ferrand’s  ex- 
ression  changed.  The  smile  was  banished  from  his 
ips.  “Where  is  the  former  captain.  Michaud?” 

Michaud’s  guards  dragged  him  before  Ferrand. 
le  smiled  at  Thayer;  Ferrand  he  faced  with  his 
lead  up;  his  eyes  blazing. 

“Animal!  Pig!”  said  Ferrand.  He  took  a  quick 
tep  forward;  struck  Michaud  across  the  face  with 
he  glove  he  carried  in  his  hand.  “Michaud!  I  have 
rusted  you.  I  have  heaped  honors  upon  you.  I  had 
lesigns  concerning  you.  Your  future  was  assured 
md  brilliant.  You  have  abused  my  confidence — be- 
rayed  your  trust.  You  would  be  well  served  were 
to  order  your  instant  execution.  But  you  shall 
>e  tried — I  am  President  of  Haiti,  not  an  assassin, 
rake  him  to  the  prison !” 

Thayer  knew  this  negro  President  for  a  thief,  a 
nurderer,  a  merciless  exploiter  of  the  country  he 
>retended  to  serve.  Yet  there  was  a  certain  magnifi- 
:ence  about  him  in  that  moment.  He  had  dignity — 
le  had  something  else.  It  was  majesty,  Thayer 
hought — that  quality  which,  once  upon  a  time,  kings 
>wned. 

“You  ride,  m’sieu?”  Ferrand  had  turned  back  to 
rhayer,  who  nodded  by  way  of  answer. 

‘Very  well!  A  horse  awaits  you.  Troop- 
ms  of  my  guard  will  see  you  safely  to  the 
ioor  of  your  hotel.  I  wish  you  a  good 
light.” 

Thayer  hated  himself  for  turning  and 
Following  the  officer,  who  beckoned  to  him. 

But  he  could  do  nothing  else.  He  could 
lot  serve  Michaud  by  fighting,  nor  Anne 
Warren,  nor  the  tragic  Julie.  So,  like 
i  small  boy  who  has  run  away  from  home,  and 
ieen  overtaken  and  is  being  taken  back,  he  returned 
;o  the  Hotel  d’Europe  and  a  sleepless  night.  No 
hrill,  no  romance,  lay  this  time  upon  the  dark  road; 
.he  zest  of  adventure,  the  savor  of  the  enterprise 
nto  which  Anne  Warren  had  drawn  him  had  gone. 
For  the  first  time  Thayer  realized  that  he  must 


take  Ferrand  and  the  whole  business  seriously.  The 
guns  were  loaded.  He  was  no  actor  in  an  opeia- 
bouffe  being  played  upon  a  tropical  stage;  he  was 
engaged  in  a  struggle  in  which  life  and  happiness 
were  stakes.  A  girl  who  had  moved  and  stirred  him 
as  no  woman  had  ever  done  was  in  the  power  of  a 
despotic  negro  who  was  a  more  absolute  autocrat 
than  any  in  Europe;  Julie  Ferrand,  broken  and 
hopeless,  awaited  her  marriage  to  a  monster; 
Michaud^Michaud  was  probably  dead  already,  and 
if  not — he  was  as  good  as  dead.  And  he,  Stephen 
Thayer,  was  the  only  one  left  free ;  the  only  one  upon 
whom  these  others  could  count. 

XII 

IT  was  still  dark  when  Thayer  was  aroused.  He 
would  have  denied,  hotly,  that  he  had  slept  at  all. 
Yet  sheer  exhaustion  had  let  him  sink  into  a  sort 
of  doze.  His  last  memory  was  of  Mike,  sitting  beside 
his  bed,  offering  him  sympathy  for  wounds  he  could 
not  understand.  And  now,  in  the  darkness  just  be¬ 
fore  the  swift  tropical  dawn,  it  was  Mike’s  low,  deep- 
throated  growl  that  roused  him.  His  hand  went 
down  to  the  dog.  Mike  was  standing;  the  hair  along 
his  back  had  risen,  and  his  growling  shook  his 
whole  body. 

“All  right,  boy,”  said  Thayer.  He  kept  his  hand 
in  the  dog’s  collar;  with  the  other  he  groped  for  the 
automatic  pistol  that  was  under  his  pillow, 

A  sibilant  sound  came  from  the  window.  It  was 
followed  by  a  whisper  of  Thayer’s  name. 

“I  am  from  Michaud — hold  your  dog,  m’sieu,”  said 
a  low  voice. 

“Come  in.  Cross  to  the  door  and  stand  against  it,” 
said  Thayer.  “If  you’re  iying — if  you’re  one  of 'Fer¬ 
rand’s  curs,  I’ll  shoot  with  one  hand  and  loose  the 
dog  with  the  other.  Stand  there  till  I  make  a  light.” 

Mike’s  growling  subsided.  Gradually  he 
relaxed,  and  Thayer  smiled  to  himself.  He 
knew  enough  to  trust  a  dog’s  instinct  in 
such  matters.  The  chances  were  that  this 
was  no  enemy  who  had  slipped  to  his  win¬ 
dow.  But  he  waited. 

“I  am  Michaud’s  cousin,  m’sieu,”  said 
the  stranger.  “I  have  had  word  from 
him.” 

“He  is  still  alive?” 

“His  life  is  safe  for  a  few  days.  Michaud  is  rich, 
m’sieu.  Ferrand  will  not  kill  him  until  he  has  his 
money.  He  would  promise  him  his  liberty  for  that — 
and  then  shoot  him.  But  Ferrand  has  not  been  able 
to  learn  where  the  money  is  hidden.  So — ” 

“Then  we’ve  a  few  days?”  Thayer  sprang  into 
exultant  life.  “Thjit.’s  great!  I’ll  set  the  cables 


humming  to  Washington.  W’e’ll  get  a  cruiser  here 
to  blow  this  toy  dictator  into  the  middle  of  next 
year — ” 

“That  would  be  the  signal  for  a  massacre,  m’sieu. 
There  is  but  one  chance.  In  the  north  General 
Prevost  has  proclaimed  the  revolution.  Recruits  are 
flocking  to  him.  But  he  has  no  arms  for  his  men, 
and  Ferrand’s  troops  hold  Cap-Ha'itien.  If  Prevost 
can  arm  his  men  and  move  them  swiftly  to  the 
south — ” 

“Good.  Can  it  be  done?” 

“It  is  a  question  of  money,  m’sieu.  Prevost  is 
poor.  I  think  he  is  honest — for  a  politician.  He 
fought  for  Petion  against  Ferrand  until  Petion 
abandoned  him  and  all  his  friends.  I — permit  me 
that  I  introduce  myself,  m’sieu.  I  am  Jean  Rous¬ 
seau,  Michaud’s  cousin.  I  warned  Michaud  against 
Ferrand.  But — what  will  you?  It  was  against  Julie’s 
father  that  I  spoke,  and  love  was  louder  than  rea¬ 
son  !  I  served  under  General  Prevost.  He  has  a  thou-' 
sand  picked  men  now.  If  he  could  reach  St.  Marc 
and  arm  them,  he  could  gather  recruits  as  he 
marched.  And — a  schooner  full  of  rifles  and  ammu¬ 
nition  is  even  now  at  sea,  bound  for  Port  au  Prince. 
Could  she  be  intercepted — captured — ” 

THAYER  whistled.  “Can  Prevost  get  his  men  to 
St,  Marc?” 

“Yes — if  they  can  cross  the  island  in  small 
companies,  and  pay  their  way.  No,  if  they  must 
forage  and  live  upon  the  country.  Ferrand  is  still 
too  strong.  Disaffection  will  not  begin  to  weaken 
him  until  all  the  offices  are  apportioned.  Five  thou¬ 
sand  gourdes  in  gold  would  serve — ” 

Thayer  thought  swiftly. 

“Of  course,  this  may  be  a  fairy  tale,”  he  said. 
“You  may  be  Jean  Rousseau,  or  you  may  be  an 
agent  provocateur,  sent  by  Ferrand  to  trap  me  into 
organizing  a  rebellion  against  him — in  which  case 
he  could  serve  me  on  toast  for  breakfast  without 
a  word  from  Washington.  But — if  you’re  playing 
fair,  I’ll  take  a  chance  with  you  and  on  you.  I  can 
furnish  the  money — and  I’d  like  to  help  in  getting 
that  schooner  into  St.  Marc.  But — first  there’s 
something  for  me  to  do  here.  There  is  a  lady  in 
Ferrand’s  palace — ” 

“Mademoiselle  Warren?  It  is  my  belief  that  she 
is  safe  for  the  present.” 

“I  need  more  than  belief  to  assure  me  as  to  that,” 
said  Thayer.  “I  shall  not  leave  Port  au  Prince  until 
I  know.” 

Rousseau  thought  for  a  moment. 

“Provide  me  with  the  money,  then,  first,  m’sieu,” 
he  said.  “I  shall  send  that,  by  runners,  to  Grande 
Riviere,  where  Prevost  waits.  I  shall  submit  my- 


"I  may  not  see  yon  again 
for  a  few  days,”  Thayer  said, 
looking  straight  at  Anne 


'he  Story — Stephev.  Thayer,  a  failure  in  his  posi- 
io «,  gets  a  chance  from  his  employer,  Martin  Flood, 
o  run  the  Haitian  Railways.  In  Haiti  Thayer  finds 
bankrupt  railway  and  a  country  in  chaos.  He 
tcurs  the  enmity  of  President  Ferrand  and  of 
\odrnan,  a  rascally  American.  Anne  Warren,  the  lett¬ 
er's  stepdaughter,  and  Captain  Michaud  protect  him 
rom  an  assassin.  Anne  and  Thayer  assist  Michaud 
it  an  elopement  with  Julie,  the  President’s  (laugh¬ 
er.  Ferrand  frustrates  them  at  the  last  moment. 


THE  PATH  OF  GOLD 


I.’ 


Rousseau  now  laid  a  course  that  would 


self  to  Ferrand  and  beg  him  to  receive  me  as  one  of 
his  party.  So  I  shall  be  able  to  discover  what  you 
must  know  concerning  Mademoiselle  Warren — and 
other  things  as  well.” 

“How  did  you  know  enough  to  come  to  me  here?” 
asked  Thayer. 

“I  have  seen  Michaud.  I  have  friends,  even  in  the 
prison.  They  dare  not  let  him  escape,  but  they  are 
making  him  as  comfortable  as  may  be.  And,  to  re¬ 
move  your  doubts  and  suspicions,  he  told  me  things 
to  tell  you  which,  he  says,  you  know  that  I  could 
have  learned  only  from  him.” 

And  Rousseau  proceeded  to  recount  a  dozen  things 
that  only  Michaud  and  Thayer  had  known — he  quoted 
scraps  of  private  conversations,  touched  upon  slight 
happenings. 

“That’s  good  enough,”  said  Thayer.  “How  shall 
I  get  the  money  to  you?  We  shouldn’t  be  seen  to¬ 
gether.” 

“One  will  call  at  your  office.  You  will  know  him 
because  he  will  seek  an  interview  with  you  concern¬ 
ing  sugar  shipments,  and  will  offer  to  shake  your 
hand  with  a  hand  of  which  two  fingers  will  be  miss¬ 
ing.  Him  you  may  trust.” 

“And  yrhen  shall  I  see  you  again?  I  can  go  to 
St.  Marc  easily  enough,  on  railway  business,  if  I  can 
leave  Port  au  Prince  at  all.” 

“I  shall  come  to-night.  Be  ready— and  guard  the 
dog.” 

“The  dog  will  be  all  right.  Here,  Mike.”  Thayer 
walked  over  to  the  negro,  and  Mike  followed  him. 
He  put  his  hand  on  Rousseau’s  shoulder.  “He’s  good, 
Mike,”  he  said.  “Good.  Friend.  Make  friends.” 

Mike  sniffed.  Then,  very  deliberately,  he  smelled 
Rousseau.  Finally  he  raised  himself  on  his  hind  legs 
and  licked  Rousseau’s  hand. 

“You  needn’t  worry  about  him  again,”  said  Thayer. 
“He’ll  know  you  anywhere  and  be  glad  to  see  you. 
And — so  shall  I.  You’ve  shown  me  the  first  ray 
of  light  I’ve  seen  since  Ferrand  jumped  us  and 
spoiled  your  cousin’s  elopement.” 

“I  am  fond  of  my  cousin — but  he  is  a  great  fool,” 
said  Rousseau.  “Owing  to  him  we  must  hasten  all 
our  plans  and  attack  Ferrand  prematurely.  Still, 
with  your  help,  m’sieu,  we  may  succeed.”  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  “At  all  events,  we  can  only  try!” 

IT  was  still  dark.  But  there  was  a  changing  qual¬ 
ity  in  the  blackness  outside;  the  tropical  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  twilight  before  the  dawn  had  begun. 
Rousseau  made  his  way  out  by  the  window,  as  he 
had  come.  And  Thayer,  far  too  excited  to  try  to 
sleep  again,  cast  up  accounts. 

There  was  a  chance,  still,  to  save  the  situation. 
Michaud  was  still  alive;  that  was  a  good  deal.  And 
Thayer  knew  that  Ferrand  would  keep  him  alive 
until  he  had  his  hands  on  his  money.  He  was  still 
desperately  anxious  about  Anne,  but  it  did  not  seem 
provable  that  Ferrand  would  dare  to  harm  her;  the 


bring  him  across  the  schooner’s  bow 

man  must  know  that  Washington  would  not  overlook 
any  injury  to  an  American  woman,  no  matter  how 
it  might  regard  the  fate  of  American  business  men 
and  their  enterprises.  Julie — but  he  didn’t  like  to 
think  of  Julie. 

His  own  course  was  plain.  And  he  pursued  it  all 
morning.  He  acted  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  It 
was  hard  to  meet  Rodman  at  lunch  and  ignore  any 
cause  of  trouble  bet  veen  them.  He  wished  he  might 
see  Mrs.  Rodman;  there  was  a  chance  that  Anne 
had  been  allowed  to  send  some  message  to  her 
mother. 

Rodman  came  over  to  his  table,  nodded  to  Bar¬ 
rett,  with  whom  Thayer  was  lunching,  and  sat  down. 

“How  do  you  sleep,  Mr.  Thayer?”  he  asked,  ami¬ 
ably.  “Some  newcomers  find  it  hard  to  get  used  to 
the  crowing  cocks.  Tropical  roosters  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  sun.” 

“Oh,  I  sleep  like  a  top!”  said  Thayer.  “Every¬ 
one’s  sympathized  with  me  about  the  roosters,  but 
I’ve  never  heard  them.  Last  night,  though,  I  did 
hear  drums  beating  before  I  went  to  sleep.  Dances, 
I  suppose?” 

“Oh,  we’re  all  used  to  that — you  will  be,  soon,  and 
won’t  notice  it.  Eh,  Barrett?” 

Barrett  grunted.  He  didn’t  like  Rodman,  and 
never  was  at  pains  to  conceal  his  feelings,  whether 
they  were  friendly  or  hostile. 

“Oh,  Miss  Warren  sent  you  a  message,  Thayer,” 
said  Rodman  just  as  he  was  rising.  “She  and  her 
mother  would  like  you  to  drop  in  for  tea  about  five 
o’clock,  if  you’re  not  busy.  And  if  you  will  I’ll  try 
to  get  home  and  mix  you  a  swizzle.” 

“Delighted,”  said  Thayer.  He  hoped  he  hadn’t 
shown  his  surprise.  “About  five?  Splendid.” 

“Good,”  said  Rodman.  “Well,  until  then — ” 

Rodman’s  purpose  was  plain  enough.  He  knew, 
of  course,  what  had  happened  the  night  before.  He 
wanted  to  make  Thayer  betray  himself.  Well,  there 
was  one  trick  the  opposition  hadn’t  taken !  But  the 
cards  had  begun  to  fall  for  the  next.  Thayer  didn’t 
know'  what  to  do.  He  wanted  to  see  Anne,  if  she 
were  really  at  home.  But  this  might  very 
well  be  a  trap;  Rodman’s  house  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  setting  for  any  deviltry  he  and  Fer¬ 
rand  might  have  planned.  But  Thayer  could 
understand  that  he  might  enjoy  a  cer¬ 
tain  immunity  by  reason  of  his  relations 
with  Martin  Flood.  These  relations  might 
not  affect  Ferrand;  they  were  bound  to 
make  Rodman  do  a  good  deal  of  thinking. 

Flood’s  arm  was  long;  his  hand  was  heavy. 

Rousseau’s  messenger  came,  during  the  afternoon. 
Thayer  gave  him  the  money.  He  knew  how  it  would 
go  to  Prevost  at  Grand  Riviere.  Relays  of  trusted 
messengers  would  carry  it  at  top  speed.  One  man, 
traveling  diligently,  would  need  three  days,  perhaps, 
for  the  journey.  A  hundred  men  would  accomplish 
it  in  relays  before  morning. 
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Weariness  and  anxiety  set  Thayer’s  nerves  shriek¬ 
ing  before  the  afternoon  was  out.  Port  au  Prince 
was  as  tranquil  as  New  York  on  a  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  Plot  and  counterplot  seethed  below  the 
surface;  murder  stalked  through  the  sun-drenched 
streets.  But  Thayer,  walking  up  the  Rue  Roux, 
received  the  most  cordial  of  bows  from  President 
Ferrand,  driving  amid  his  escort;  he  took  bitter 
note  of  the  bowed  head  of  Julie  Ferrand,  who  sat 
beside  her  father — paraded,  doubtless,  as  proof  of 
Michaud’s  failure. 

Sheer  inability  to  sit  still  at  his  desk  took  Thayer 
out  that  afternoon.  He  went  to  the  yards;  was 
cheered  by  the  evidences  of  progress  he  found  there. 
The  money  he  had  forced  Rodman  to  disgorge  had 
been  at  work.  Many  repairs  had  to  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  parts  and  tools  from  home,  but  a  good  deal 
had  been  done.  And,  although  he  had  not  taken  the 
time  for  an  inspection,  Thayer  knew  that  the  road¬ 
bed  had  been  repaired.  Already,  too,  there  were  evi-  ; 
dences  that  the  people  were  appreciative  of  the  im¬ 
proved  service.  There  was  more  business.  Thayer 
had  to  grin  as  he  thought  about  that.  He  owed  some 
of  that  added  business  to  Ferrand,  who,  with  all  his 
faults,  had  policed  the  country  around  the  capital 
so  thoroughly  that  the  bandits  had  retired  into  the 
hills  hard  by  the  Dominican  border. 

Later,  Thayer  walked  toward  the  prison.  It  fasci¬ 
nated  him;  he  wanted  to  see  where  Michaud  was 
held.  He  saw  a  white  stone  wall  that  rose  two  stories 
high  around  all  four  sides  of  a  city  block,  broken, 
at  its  four  corners,  by  watch  towers.  Great  gates 
were  guarded  by  ragged  soldiers;  other  soldiers, 
carrying  rifles,  patrolled  the  walls  themselves.  The 
prison  was  a  formidable  stronghold;  escape  from  it 
would  be  difficult,  it  seemed  to  Thayer.  It  was  larger 
than  he  had  thought  it  would  be,  and  stronger.  And 
over  it  floated  the  blue  and  red  flag  of  Haitw- the 
flag  that  stood  for  freedom  from  oppression  and 
exploitation. 

HE  scarcely  knew  what  he  really  expected  as  he 
rode  up  to  Rodman’s  door  and  threw  his  rein 
to  a  grinning  boy.  He  followed  the  servant 
who  answered  his  knock  to  the  veranda  in  the  back. 
And  Anne  Warren,  her  eyes  a  little  red,  her  cheeks 
pale,  and  touched  by  violet  shadows,  rose  to  greet  him. 

“How  good  of  you  to  come!”  she  said.  “Mother 
and  I  were  hoping  Mr.  Rodman  would  give  you  our 
message.” 

“I  was  afraid  you  might  not  be 'at  home,”  he  said. 
“Oh,  yes!  I  was  to  have  stayed  with  Julie  Fer¬ 
rand,  but  she  is  to  be  married  a  week  from  to-day, 
and  it  seems  they  have  a  custom  here,  or  that  the 
President  means  to  institute  one,  keeping  all  of  a 
girl’s  girl  friends  away  from  her  just  before  she  is 
married.  It’s  quite  absurd,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yet  I  can  see  its  wisdom  in  some  cases.  If  the 
lady  were  the  least  bit  unwilling — ” 

“Oh,  but  Julie  isn’t,  of  course.  You  know,  they’re 
quite  Parisian  here,  and  Julie  is  ‘une  jeune  fille  bien 
elevee.’  She  is  marrying  the  man  her  father  has 
chosen  for  her— and  a  Cabinet  minister.” 

Mrs.  Rodman  began  to  talk  about  Haitian  customs; 
it  seemed  to  Thayer  that  he  would  go  mad  unless 
he  could  get  a  word  with  Anne  alone.  Their  eyes 
were  eloquent,  but  even  in  such  speech  they  had  to 
be  cautious. 

“I  can’t  take  them  very  seriously,  of  course,”  said 
Mrs.  Rodman.  “It’s  such  an  absurd  idea — a  lot  of 
negroes  being  presidents  and  generals  and  cabinet 
ministers !” 

“That  would  be  all  right  if  they  didn't  take  them¬ 
selves  so  seriously,”  said  Thayer.  “Consider  my 
young  friend  Michaud.  I’m  afraid  he  takes  the  fact 
that  Ferrand  has  put  him  in  prison  quite  hard.  And 
he  really  thinks,  I  expect,  that  Ferrand  will  have 
him  shot  pretty  soon,  and  is  only  waiting  because 
he  doesn’t  know  just  where  the  Michaud  family  for¬ 
tune  has  been  hidden.” 

“Michaud?”  said  Anne.  “I’m  sorry.  I’ve  met  Cap¬ 
tain  Michaud.  He  was  a  friend  of  Julie 
Ferrand.  They  met  a  good  deal  in  France, 
when  he  was  a  student,  and  her  father  was 
in  exile.” 

“He’ll  be  all  right,”  said  Thayer,  with 
a  confidence  in  his  voice  much  stouter  than 
any  in  his  heart.  “His  friends  will  get 
him  out  if  they  have  to  start  a  new  revo¬ 
lution  or  help  this  chap  Prevost  up  in  the 
north  to  do  it.” 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  time  for  a  new  revolution,”  said 
Anne.  “Things  simply  aren’t  done  that  way  here, 
Mr.  Thayer!  You  have  to  give  the  new  President 
a  chance  to  pick  the  bones  before  you  shoo  him  away. 

It  wouldn’t  be  etiquette  at  all  to  start  a  revolution 
for  at  least  three  months.” 

“Well,  I  bow  to  your  (Continued  on  page  26) 
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WHAT  Mr.  Bush  says  here  is  the  practical  opinion  of 
a  business  man,  looking  into  our  Government  from 
the  outside.  Supplementing  his  opinion  is  the  view 
of  the  man  on  the  inside— the  Vice  President  himself. 

“It  is  possible,”  said  Thomas  R.  Marshall  to  the  editor 
of  Collier’s  the  other  day,  “to  make  the  vice  president  a 
business  manager  for  the  Government.  No  constitutional 
amendment  would  be  necessary.  Congress  could  provide 
for  it  by  law.  The  vice  president  could  be  made  the  inter¬ 
mediary  between  the  president  and  the  government  depart¬ 
ments  having  to  do  with  internal  affairs.  He  could  call 
for  information  from  the  department  heads,  advise  con¬ 
cerning  expenditures,  and  exercise  control,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  president’s  veto. 

“A  business  manager  in  Washington  could  reduce  the 
Government’s  pay  roll  in  that  city  alone  by  25,000  em¬ 
ployees  simply  by  putting  the  eight-hour  day  into  effect 
in  place  of  the  seven-hour  day.  The  Government  clerks 
get  a  full  month’s  holiday  each  year,  fifteen  days’  sick 
leave  without  showing  a  doctor’s  certificate  and  another 
fifteen  days  on  showing  such  a  certificate — all  on  full  pay. 
And  they  work  seven  hours  a  day.  Yet  they  go  about 
Washington  mourning  like  Rachel  for  her  children. 

“Secretary  Baker  lopped  500  of  them  off  the  pay  roll 
one  Saturday  recently,  and  by  Monday  morning  he  had 
letters  of  protest  from  167  senators  and  representatives. 

“Yes,  I  am  convinced  that  a  business  manager  with  some 
authority  would  be  a  useful  member  of  the  Government. 


I  THINK  the  sign  which  a  trainload  of 
our  doughboys  hung  out  on  the  side  of 
one  of  their  cars  when  they  headed  for 
Brest  is  typical  of  many  American 
minds  to-day.  Their  banner  read:  “We  have 

paid  our  debt  to  Lafayette ;  now,  who  in - 

do  we  owe  now?”  My  answer  to  that  query 
would  be  that  the  next  debt  we  owe  is  to  our 
own  people.  We  must  put  our  own  house  in 
order  for  our  own  sake,  and  as  an  example 
to  the  world,  and  speedily.  The  ordinary  citi¬ 
zens  are  tired  of  war  and  conflict  and  strikes, 
and  wrangling  and  discord  in  Washington. 

They  had  responded  to  the  call  of  the  nation, 
had  buttoned  on  uniforms,  and  fought  al> 
there  was  left  of  the  war  to  fight  by  the  time 
they  got  to  France.  They  have  subscribed  to 
Liberty  Loans  and  Red  Cross  drives.  They 
have  sacrificed  business  to  help  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  now  the  thing  is  over  they  are 
tired  to  death  of  the  eternal  wrangling  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  principal  outgrowth 
of  the  peace  negotiations,  and  are  looking  for 
some  leadership  which  will  put  the  Ship  of 
State  back  on  an  even  keel,  and  make  more 
than  a  conversational  reduction  in  the  high/ 
cost  of  living.  While  they  are  not  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  attempts  of  some  old  standpat 
Republican  leaders  to  gain  political  prestige 
through  the  blocking  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  they 
recognize  that  President  Wilson  brought  the 
controversy  on  himself  by  refusing  to  see, 
what  was  as  plain  as  a  nose  on  a  man’s  face, 
that  he  must  secure  the  approval  of  a  Repub¬ 
lican  Senate,  and  the  obviously  sensible  thing 
for  him  to  have  done  was  to  have  taken  with 
him  to  Paris  as  a  part  of  his  Peace  Com¬ 
mission  a  few  men  who  represented  the  views 
and  commanded  the  respect  of  the  Republi¬ 
cans  at  home.  Mr.  Wilson  ignored  the  Senate 
and  negotiated  the  Peace  Treaty  surrounded 
by  a  few  men  of  his  own  picking,  and  his 
own  friends  are  divided  between  admiration 
for  his  ideals  and  courage,  and  astonishment 
at  his  plain  lack  of  common  sense  in  butting 
his  head  into  a  stone  wall  of  opposition  which 
was  perfectly  apparent  the  day  after  the  con¬ 
gressional  election  in  November,  1918. 

Will  We  Work  Eight  Hours  ? 

WE  are  a  simple  people — at  least,  most 
of  us  are — and  like  to  solve  our  prob 
lems  in  a  simple  and  direct  way.  Some 
of  us  may  have  an  ambition  to  work  only  five 
or  six  hours  a  day,  but  most  of  us  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  we  are  willing  to 
put  our  backs  into  it  for  eight  hours,  provided 
we  get  fair  play  and  a  square  deal.  Labor 
is  suspicious  of  capital  and  capital  is  suspi¬ 
cious  of  labor,  but  at  the  bottom  both  capital 
and  labor  are  American,  and  are  willing  to 
make  individual  and  mutual  sacrifices  to 
maintain  America  as  a  land  of  freedom  and 
independence. 

We  may  look  too  often  through  the  right 
end  of  the  opera  glass  at  our  own  personal 
virtues  and  through  the  wrong  end  at  those 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  but  at  the  bottom  we 
all  believe  in  the  simple,  old-fashioned,  homely 
ideals  of  truth  and  honesty  and  hard  work  upon 
which  our  forefathers  founded  this  country. 

We  believe  in  the  policy  of  live  and  let  live,  and 
want  it  to  apply  to  ourselves  as  we  apply  it  to  others. 
We  have  listened  to  a  lot  of  rhetoric  about  our  obli¬ 
gations  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  are  willing  to 
accept  those  obligations  provided  we  see  an  inclina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  play  the 
game  man-fashion.  We  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  realizing  about  40  per  cent  efficiency  out  of  the 
money  which  we  have  subscribed  fob  Government  ex¬ 
penditures  that  we  have  begun  to  doubt  whether  any 
higher  efficiency  can  be  obtained,  and  have  ceased  to 
expect  anything  like  plain  common  business  sense 
from  a  political  party  administration. 

Yet  this  is  the  country’s  crucial  need.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  already  in  control  of  certain  national 
industries,  and  is  in  all  likelihood  to  assume  con¬ 
trol  indirectly  or  directly  of  more.  A  40  per  cent 
efficiency  in  administration  means  a  60  per  cent  de¬ 
lay  in  all  national  affairs,  which  not  one  of  us,  from 
laborer  to  capitalist,  is  willing  to  endure.  The  obvi¬ 
ous  and  most  frequently  suggested  remedy  is  to  elect 


a  business  man  president,  but  I  believe  that  there 
are  fundamental  reasons  why  the  great  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  occu-| 
pied  by  a  business  man.  It  has  more  frequently 
been  held  by  a  lawyer,  and  with  all  the  criticism 
which  may  fairly  be  passed  upon  lawyers  as  business 
executives,  they,  as  a  class,  possess  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  not  having  a  personal  selfish  interest  in  the 
business  transactions  of  the  Government.  An  able 
lawyer  is  judicial  in  mind  and  temperament.  His 
training  has  taught  him  to  think,  and  we  have  prob¬ 
ably  chosen  our  presidents  from  the  legal  profession 
because  that  profession  represents  the  class  of  our 
citizens  least  likely  to  be  influenced  by  sordid  and 
selfish  motives.  The  lawyer,  however,  is  seldom  a 
good  business  man,  and,  after  all,  the  running  of 
this  country  is  at  least  50  per  cent  a  business  propo¬ 
sition,  and  requires  executive  and  organizing  ability, 
as  well  as  judicial  and  mental  poise.  So  far  we  have 
chosen  the  judicial  poise  and  blundered  along  with¬ 


out  the  other  qualifications,  for  it  has  seemed 
impossible  to  find  both  qualities  in  the  same 
man. 

I  wonder  if  the  answer  is  not  to  find  those 
qualities  in  two  men,  and  to  lift  the  office  of 
vice  president  out  of  the  obscurity  and  tor¬ 
pidity  of  a  waiting  post  and  make  of  it  what 
the  name  implies.  The  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate.  He  does  not  even  attend  Cabine* 
meetings.  He  sits  in  lonely  grandeur,  listen 
ing  to  other  men  talk,  and  when  through  ac¬ 
cident  he  has  been  called  to  the  head  of  the 
state  he  has  gone  to  the  new  responsibility 
without  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
problems  in  hand.  The  vice  president  of  a 
business  corporation  is  the  right-hand  man  of 
the  president.  He  is  usually  the  business  ex¬ 
ecutive  through  whom  the  routine  or  organi¬ 
zation  work  is  carried  on.  Why  is  it  not  pos 
sible  to  apply  this  same  practice  to  the 
administration  of  our  government  affairs? 
There  are  great  matters  of  policy  to  be  de¬ 
cided  and  public  functions  to  be  attended  to. 
In  this  country  of  110,000,000  of  live,  ener¬ 
getic  citizens  there  are  too  many  presidential 
tasks  for  one  man  to  carry.  Mr.  Wilson  ha 
broken  down  trying  to  carry  the  load.  In 
most  of  the  European  countries  they  have  a 
titular  head — a  president  or  king,  who  per¬ 
forms  the  ornamental  functions,  and  under 
him  a  premier  through  whom  the  business 
affairs  of  the  state  are  administered.  This, 
again,  is  not  a  wise  division,  for  the  premier 
in  Europe  is  the  real  power,  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  or  the  king  the  figurehead.  The  presi¬ 
dent  should  be  the  real  power,  and  he  should 
be  a  professional  man  who  has  no  selfish  per 
sonal  interest  in  business  affairs.  He  should 
deal  with  matters  of  policy,  of  statesmanship, 
and  of  international  relations,  but  the  vice 
president  should  have  an  office  in  the  White 
House  grounds,  sit  with  the  Cabinet,  and  b? 
the  executive  arm  of  the  chief  executive — the 
president — in  business  matters  of  govern¬ 
ment.  He  should  be  selected  because  he  has 
successfully  administered  large  affairs.  He 
should  bring  to  his  office  executive  and  or¬ 
ganization  training  which  would  fit  him  to 
deal  with  the  business  problems  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  put  their  administration  upon 
the  basis  of  efficient  American  common  sense. 

It  Can  Re  Done  Again 

WE  have  only  to  go  back  to  our  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  recent  war  to  realize  what 
an  executive  business  training  means 
in  great  governmental  affairs.  At  first  little 
headway  seemed  to  be  made  in  war  prepara¬ 
tions.  Confusion  reigned  .everywhere  in 
Washington.  This  was  not  strange,  nor  does 
it  call  for  criticism.  We  had  been  a  people 
living  a  simple,  peace-loving  life  for  many 
years,  and  were  suddenly  forced  to  the  rec¬ 
ognition  that  we  could  no  longer  isolate  our¬ 
selves  from  the  world’s  affairs,  but  must  or¬ 
ganize  a  great  army  of  citizens  into  soldiers, 
and  do  our  part  in  the  struggle  between 
autocracy  and  democracy.  The  nation  wa' 
called  upon  to  create,  almost  from  nothing 
and  within  a  few  months’  time,  one  of  the 
greatest  organizations  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  The  problem  was  not  only  to  create  an 

army _ it  was  to  turn  factories  from  the  pursuits  of 

peace  to  the  manufacturing  of  war  supplies  of  every 
kind.  Soon  the  Government  called  the  business 
leaders  of  the  country  to  its  assistance,  and  these 
men  undertook  the  business  of  organization  for  the 
Government. 

Mistakes  were  made,  of  course,  but  when  a  man 
feels  like  criticizing  the  organization  of  our  war  effort 
let  him  think  what  it  would  mean  to  organize  under 
the  pressure  of  war  necessity  even  his  own  little 
business,  and  then  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
which  this  country  undertook.  In  spite  of  all  mis¬ 
takes,  the  job  was  done.  Two  million  men  were  sent 
to  France,  another  two  million  were  in  training  in 
this  country,  harbor  facilities  were  created  on  the 
other  side,  railroads  were  reconstructed  and  reorgan¬ 
ized,  and  vast  quantities  of  supplies  and  munitions 
were  manufactured,  and  the  war  was  won.  This 
great  task  was  ( Continued  on  page  49) 
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“THE  WAR’S  OVER” 

A  Correspondent  at  Albany,  During  the  Trial  of  the  Socialists,  Makes  the 
Discovery  That  a  War-Time  Show  Cannot  Play  to  a  Peace-Time  Audience 
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Speaker  Thaddeus  C.  Sweet 


WHEN  the  New  York  Legislature  convened 
in  Albany  on  January  7,  1920,  Thaddeus  C. 
Sweet  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
for  the  seventh  consecutive  time. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  either  the  election 
or  in  Sweet.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  election  was 
expected.  Sweet  was  one  of  the  State  bosses  of  the 
Republican  party  and  a  power  in  its  councils.  He 
had  served  six  terms  as  Speaker  in  a  manner  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfactory  to  the  Republican  party.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  having  commanded,  year  in 
ind  year  out,  as  efficient  a  legislative  tank  corps  as 
ever  flattened  out  the  opposition  in  any  lawmaking 
chamber  in  the  land.  He  was  known  to  be  efficiently, 
l-egular  and  regularly  efficient.  His  reelection  to  the 
speakership  was  as  normal  as  the  arrival  of  dawn. 

Sweet,  personally,  is  painstakingly  ordinary.  He 
comes  from  a  rural  community  in  upper  New  York. 
He  is  an  ordinary,  short,  plump  little  man  with  sleek 
gray  hair  and  a  very  ordinary  short  mustache.  He 
dresses  very  neatly,  but  not  neatly  enough  to  appear 
more  than  ordinarily  neat  in  attire.  His  voice  is 
just  a  voice.  His  manner  is  that  of  a  reasonably 
successful  rural  business  man  and  politician — minus 
any  individual  distinctive  feature. 

Watching  him  preside,  one  is  constantly  reminded 
of  a  somewhat  proud  and  petulant  small  boy  play¬ 
ing  very  seriously  at  being  a  wise  and  witty  king. 
There  is  not  one  extraordinary  current  story  of  his 
political  life  or  ambitions  that  attributes  to  him  any 
slightest  peculiarity  of  action  or  desire.  As  a  party 
politician  from  a  rural  district  he  is  apparently  100 
per  cent  regular.  If  regular  party  politics  can  be 
said  to  have  produced  a  distinct  character  strain, 
Thaddeus  C.  Sweet  would  surely  take  high  honors 
at  any  show  where  the  breed  was  exhibited.  The 
only  extraordinary  feature  about  Sweet  is  his  appar¬ 
ent  absolute  lack  of  any  extraordinary  feature  of 
physique,  manner,  character,  or  conduct. 

This  superordinary  regular  politician,  then,  on  the 
seventh  day  of  January  was  elected  Speaker  of  a 
typically  representative  American  Assembly  in  an 
altogether  ordinary  and  regular  manner.  What  fol¬ 
lowed  was  the  logical  result  of  an  ordinary  combina¬ 
tion  of  an  ordinary  politician,  an  ordinary  legisla¬ 
tive  body,  and  the  ordinary  spirit  of  the  time. 
It  was  inevitable  that  what  happened  at  Albany 
when  the  Legislature  convened  should  happen  some¬ 
where  in  the  United  States.  It  is  improbable  that 
what  happened  can  soon  occur  again  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

“Kick  ’Em  Out  and  Then  Try  ’Em” 

HAT  happened  was  this:  At  two-thirty  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day’s  session  Speaker 
Sweet  called  five  members  of  the  Assembly  to 
the  bar  of  the  House.  The  five  members  were  all 
Socialists  elected  from  Greater  New  York.  Also, 
they  were  all  the  Socialists  there  were  in  the  Assem¬ 


bly.  If  there  had  been  other  Socialist  members,  they 
too  would  have  been  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
by  Speaker  Sweet. 

The  five  duly  elected  Assemblymen  were  bluntly 
informed  by  the  Speaker  that  they  would  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  play  in  his  back  yard;  that  they  were,  in 
his  opinion,  unfit  to  occupy  the  seats  in  which  their 
Constitution  and  their  constituents  bade  them  sit. 

He  explained  to  them  that,  in  his  opinion,  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  political  family  to  which  they  belonged 
were  unfit  to  have  fellowship  in  the  traditionally 
select  circle  of  New  York  legislative  society.  He, 
so  to  speak,  accused  their  political  family  of  having 
bowed  and  smiled  in  the  direction  of  a  couple  of  low 
loafers,  Trotzky  and  Lenine,  who  had  gone  into  the 
government  business  on  a  shoe  string  over  in  Russia 
and  were  not  being  recognized,  socially  or  otherwise, 
by  any  of  our  best  people.  He  charged  them  also 
with  too  great  party  loyalty,  declaring  that  they 
could  not  be  loyal  to  the  Socialist  party  and  the  “best 
interests  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  of  the  United 
States”  at  the  same  time. 

When  Sweet  had  finished  his  accusation,  Simon 
Adler  of  Rochester,  Republican  majority  leader  and 
working  partner  of  the  Speaker  in  the  operation  of 
the  legislative  machine,  rose  and  offered  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  suspension  of  the  five  Socialists  pend¬ 
ing  their  trial  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Assembly,  which  should  be  empowered  to  adopt  such 
rules  as  it  saw  fit. 

Now  mark  this,  please:  The  Speaker’s  blunt,  ugly 
accusation  and  the  immediately  subsequent  ouster 
resolution  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  practically 
all  of  the  assemblymen.  Few  of  them  had  any  inkling 
that  such  action  was  to  be  taken,  yet  they  voted 
140  to  2  to  oust  the  five  Socialists!  One  hundred 
and  forty  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  men 
voted  to  suspend  five  members  of  their  body  elected 
according  to  law,  five  members  against  none  of  whom 
was  there  any  charge  of  election  fraud,  five  members 
untainted  by  either  conviction  or  indictment  for  crime 
of  any  degree — voted  to  suspend  them  on  the  bare 
word  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  major¬ 
ity  leader!  In  effect,  the  Speaker  and  the  majority 
leader  said  to  the  Assembly:  “These  five  Socialists 
are  no  good.  Let’s  kick  ’em  out  and  then  try  ’em  to  see 
if  we  were  right.  If  we  find  we  are  right  in  doing 
what  we  are  about  to  do,  we’ll  kick  ’em  out  for  good.” 

Plaintiffs  Become  Judges  and  Jurors 

THAT  was  practically  the  proposition,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  assemblymen  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
most  of  whom  the  idea  came  as  a  complete  surprise, 
most  of  whom  neither  had  nor  demanded  any  time 
to  think  it  over,  said  immediately:  “Sure!  That’s  a 
bright  idea.  Let’s.” 

Thereupon  the  sergeant  at  arms  was  summoned. 
Assemblymen  and  spectators  cheered  and  applauded 
as  he  escorted  the  five  suspended  men  from  the  cham¬ 
ber.  They  cheered  and  waited  for  the  confidently 
expected  roar  of  approval  from  the  country.  They 
were  pathetic  in  their  astonishment  when  a  cry  of 
bitter  reproach  rolled  back  upon  them  as  an  echo 
to  their  applause.  Newspapers  the  country  over 
that  were  known  foes  of  socialism  and  of  all  forms 
of  radicalism  made  editorial  comment  that  stung. 
They  who  thought  to  be  hailed  by  the  conservative 
press  as  heroic  champions  of  Americanism  found 
themselves  denounced  by  a  majority  of  that  same 
press  for  having  soiled  and  demeaned  the  principle 
they  purported  to  defend. 

The  country’s  reaction  to  the  ouster  procedure 
was  the  first  extraordinary  feature  of  a  political 
development  that  up  to  that  time  had  been  as  nor¬ 
mal  and  ordinary  as  a  day’s  work. 

What  was  wrong?  That  was  the  question  on  every¬ 
one’s  lips  at  Albany.  Why  was  so  much  of  the 
conservative  press  denouncing  the  Assembly  action? 
Wasn’t  it  antiradical  action?  Had  not  all  the  anti¬ 
radical  action  since  the  war  been  applauded  by  the 
conservative  press?  Had  not  Ole  Hanson  ridden 
an  antiradical  wave  to  national  prominence?  What 
about  Coolidge  and  his  drastic  action  in  the  Boston 
police  strike?  Was  he  not  prominently  mentioned 
for  the  presidency  as  a  result  of  it?  Had  not  Palmer 
achieved  popular  approval  by  his  use  of  the  injunc¬ 


tion  in  the  coal  strike  and  the  subsequent  deportation 
of  alien  Reds?  Why,  then,  should  the  Assembly’s 
attack  on  the  Socialists  bring  condemnation  from 
sources  that  had  previously  furnished  only  approval 
for  official  action  inimical  to  radicalism  of  any  sort? 
I’m  sure  I  had  no  explanation  of  the  sentiment  at 
the  time,  though  I  got  the  answer  later.  • 

“Wait  till  the  evidence  is  in.”  That  was  Sweet’s 
plea  at  that  time.  “You’ll  see  that  the  evidence  fully 
justifies  what  we  have  done.” 

Just  here  I  want  to  take  occasion  to  reemphasize 
the  importance  of  the  initial  act  of  the  Assembly 
before  any  evidence  was  introduced,  because  I  think 
it  has  been  somewhat  lost  sight  of  in  the  confusion 
of  developments  that  followed,  in  the  discussion  of 
evidence  introduced,  and  the  argument  as  to  whether 
or  not  that  evidence  bore  out  the  charges  preferred. 

The  vital  fact  is  this :  The  Assembly,  without  proof 
that  the  five  Socialists  were  ineligible  to  their  seats, 
without  the  slightest  evidence  to  back  up  the  sweep¬ 
ing  charges  made  by  the  Speaker,  and  repeated  in 
the  ouster  resolution  offered  by  the  majority  leader, 
without  previous  consideration,  of  the  matter,  voted 
140  to  2  to  suspend  a  minority  group,  try  that  group 
by  a  jury,  the  members  of  which  had  already  voted 
for  the  suspension,  the  members  of  which  were  to 
be  judges  as  well  as  jurors,  and  who  were  to  admit 
and  reject  evidence  according  to  their  own  ideas  of 
proper  procedure.  The  thirteen  members  of  the  jury, 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  who  had  voted  for  sus¬ 
pension  and  were  to  hear  the  evidence  and  report 
to  the  Assembly  for  or  against  permanent  expulsion, 
were  members  of  a  legislative  body  that  had  been 
directed  and  dominated  by  Speaker  Sweet  for  seven 
years.  The  Assembly  as  a  whole,  which  was  to  vote  on 
the  report,  had  voted  for  the  suspension  in  the  man¬ 
ner  I  have  described  and  had,  as  a  body,  been  directed 
and  dominated  by  the  Speaker  for  seven  years. 

Star  Chamber  Possible  To-Day 

THE  move  against  the  five  Socialist  members  was 
initiated  by  Sweet.  Sweet  preferred  the  charges. 
It  was  a  commonly  recognized  fact  that  as  a  po¬ 
litical  power  he  stood  or  fell  according  to  whether 
the  five  suspended  members  were  expelled  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  recommendation  or  reseated  against  his 
expressed  wish. 

Forget  for  a  moment  about  the  trial  that  followed, 
the  evidence  introduced,  and  the  conclusion  drawn. 
Never  mind  whether  the  five  Socialists  were  inno¬ 
cent  or  guilty.  Cease  debate  as  to  whether  Sweet’s 
charges  were  true  or  false,  whether  they  were  patri¬ 
otically  or  politically  inspired,  and  realize  with  me 
the  significance  of  the  method  pursued  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly  should  it  become  a  precedent. 

According  to  that  precedent,  should  it  become  es¬ 
tablished,  any  majority  in  any  legislative  body  in 
the  United  States  could  expel  any  minority  group 
at  any  time  on  charges  preferred  by  a  political  boss, 
considered  in  absolute  secrecy  by  that  boss’s  politi¬ 
cal  henchmen,  and  finally  passed  upon  by  his  political 
tools. 

True,  the  five  suspended  members  in  the  case  un¬ 
der  consideration  were  given  a  public  hearing  that 
was  supposed  to  be  conducted  according  to  the  rules 
governing  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  but  when 
Morris  Hillquit,  chief  counsel  for  the  Socialists,  pro¬ 
tested  against  repeated  infractions  of  those  rules 
in  the  presentation  of  evidence  by  the  “prosecution,” 
John  B.  Stanchfield,  chief  counsel  for  the  Assembly 
committee,  informed  him  that  neither  he  nor  his 
clients  had  any  right  in  the  case  at  all,  and  that  even 
permission  to  be  present  was  a  courtesy  graciously 
granted  them  by  the  committee. 

“This  committee  has  the  power  to  consider  this 
case  in  secret,”  Mr.  Stanchfield  insisted,  “and  make 
its  report  without  giving  any  explanation  of  its 
action,  either  to  the  public  or  to  these  defendants.” 

Stanchfield  insisted  that  the  committee  possessed 
the  power  above  described,  and  Hillquit  admitted  it. 
Hillquit,  however,  persisted  in  making  a  distinction 
between  power  and  right. 

It  is  probable  that  the  real  explanation  of  the 
hearing  being  held  in  public  was  given  by  Mr.  Stanch¬ 
field  when  he  declared  that  the  final  court  in  this 
case  was  public  opinion. 

The  fact  remains  that  it  could  have  been  held  in 
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„.„ret  The  five  suspended  members  could  have  been 
expelled  on  any  trumped-up  charge,  whether  guilty 
oi-Pnot  without  opportunity  of  examining  the  evi- 
or  having  opportunity  to  enter  a  defense. 

What  could  have  happened  can  happen. 

After  the  five  members  were  unseated  and  befor 
the  trial  began  I  went  to  many  of  the  assemblymen 
and  asked  them  why  they  had  voted  for  suapenston. 

‘•I  understand  Sweet’s  got  enough  evidence  to  ex- 
pel  these  fellows,”  said  one  who  was  typical  of  t..e 

maioritv  of  those  interviewed.  .  , 

“Do  you  know  that  he’s  got  evidence  against  them- ^ 
“No  I  don’t  exactly  know.  I  hear  he  has,  though. 
“Had  you  heard  that  he  had  such  evidence  before 
you  voted  for  the  ouster  resolution?”  „ 

“No.  I  hadn’t  heard  anything  about  it  up  to  then. 
“Then  how  could  you  conscientiously  or  intelli¬ 
gently  vote  to  unseat  these  men  when  yon  didn  t 
know  anything  about  the  case  against  them . 

“Now.  now,  now,”  my  friend  chanted  m  a  depre^ 
catory  tone.  “What’s  the  use  of  all  this  argument. 
You  know  perfectly  well  that  every  normal  man- 
hates  a  Socialist.” 

“A  Perfectly  Fair  Trial,  and  Then—” 

ANOTHER  assemblyman,  after  I  had  tried  for 
some  time  to  draw  from  him  his  real  reason 
"  for  having  voted  for  the  ouster  resolution  when 
he  really  knew  nothing  about  the  charge  again 
men  it  suspended,  narrowed  his  eyes  in  a  grimace  of 
suspicion:  “Say— you  ain’t  one  of  these  damn  Social- 

1St“No!”  f 'assured  him.  “I  not  only  am  not  a  Social- 

’^“Then'whafare  you  kicking  about?”  he  asked  in 

‘^^TSdlfex^in  to  him  that  he  and  his, fellows 
were  making  it  hard  for  me  to  hold  my  own  m  argu¬ 
ments  with  those  who  favor  socialism;  that  they  were 
building  a  certain  foundation  of  truth  tor  revolu^ 
tionary  demagogues  to  stand  upon.  It  was s  no »  use. 

“Aw,  to  ’ell  with  ’em,”  he  summed  up  the  whole 
matter.  “They’re  going  to  get  a  fair  trial,  am  t 

th<Yet  the^hird  of  the  assemblymen  I  questioned  led 
me  into  a  quiet  corner  and  in  strictest  confidence 
gave  me  what  he  declared  was  the  official  “low-down 

on  the  situation.  .  ,  „ 

“They  ain’t  going  to  have  no  chance  to  kick, 

he  told  me.  “We  ain’t  going  to  give  em  any 
chance  to  squeal  that  they  don’t  get  a  square  deal. 
No,  sir!  We’re  going  to  give  ’em  a  perfectly  fair, 
public  trial— and  then  kick  ’em  out.” 


As  to  the  fairness  of  the  trial,  I  have  explained 
that  the  judges  and  jury  were  men  who  had  already 
passed  preliminary  sentence  on  the  defendants  a  ^ 
that  they  were  working  members  of  a  legis.at 
body  that  had  been  directed  and  dominated  for  seven 
years  by  the  man  who  accused  the  defeI)dants  bc 
the  man  whose  political  fortune  was  expected  to  rise 
or  fall  according  to  the  verdict. 

Cuvillier! 

TN  this  connection  let  me  further  write  briefly  of 
I  one  Louis  Cuvillier,  Tammany  assemblyman  and 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  trying  the 

five  Socialists.  f 

Being  an  assemblyman  is  apparently  a  sort  of  P  - 
fession  with  Mr.  Cuvillier.  I  have  forgotten  how 
many  consecutive  terms  he  has  served,  but  he  is  one 
of  the  old-timers  at  Albany.  He  is  a  loud-spoken 
man,  of  decided  convictions,  who  does  not  believe  in 
shading  the  light  of  his  ideas  under  any  bushel  of 
silence.  He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  prides  himself 
on  being  frank  and  speaking  his  mind  on  any  an 
all  subjects.  One  is  impressed  by  his  stolid,  un¬ 
reckoning  sincerity  which  is  apparently  minus  any 

alloy  of  tact  or  diplomacy. 

Speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  on  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  reseat  the  five  suspended  members,  Mi . 
Cuvillier  shouted:  “If  these  men  are  guilty  they 
ought  not  to  be  expelled.  No!  They  ought  to 

^Thfmen  on  trial  were  charged  with  being  mem 


Cuvillier  believes  in  speaking  Ins  mind 


The  five  Socialist  assemblymen:  Orr.  Claessens.  Waldman,  De  Witt,  and  Solomon 


They  wouldn’t  listen  to  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
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bers  of  the  Socialist  party.  Of  that  primary  offense 
they  were  admittedly  guilty.  Hence,  according  to 
the  word  of  one  acting  in  the^capacity  of  judge  an 

juror,  “they  ought  to  be  shot.” 

To  this,  one  observed  at  least,  it  seems  that  i it  t 
Assembly  powers  that  be  at  Albany  had  wished  to 
give  a  semblance  of  sincerity  to  their  Protestations 
of  fairness,  they  might  have  substituted  foi  Mr. 
Cuvillier,  of  Tammany,  some  less  ayowedly  prejm 
diced  member  to  serve  as  one  of  the  judges 

1U  During  the  trial  Mr.  Cuvillier  repeatedly  ques¬ 
tioned  Socialists  in  a  manner  more  in  harmony  with 
direct  denunciation  than  cross-examination. 

When  Algernon  Lee,  educational  director  of  the 

Rand  School,  was  on  the  stand,  Mr.  ^J  'eve^the 
tioned  him  with  such  comic  savagery  that  even  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  became  convulsed 
with  laughter  at  his  ludicrous  extremity  rf  anger. 
The  statement  which,  according  to  Mr.  Cuvillier  s 
own  words,  finally  “settled”  the  case  was  made  by 

MMrLCuvillier  asked  Mr.  Lee  whether  he.  if  elected 


Governor  of  New  York  on  the  Socialist  ticket,  would 
try  to  put  the  principles  of  the  party  into  action 
Mr.  Lee^  after  some  general  ^ 

that  he  probably  would,  as  far  as  the  Assem  y. 
Senate,  and  other  constitutional  restrictions  to  abso¬ 
lute  gubernatorial  dictatorship  permitted. 

“That  settles  it,”  Mr.  Cuvillier  exclaimed  loudly, 
si  ttog  suddenly  bick  in  his  seat  and  turning .his  face 
away  torn  the  witness  stand  as  though  he  had  seen 
enough  and  was  not  further  interested.  That  s 

ptinTip'h ^  That  settles  it.  _  T  i* 

It  was  very  funny!  All  the  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary  Committee  laughed  and  laughed.  Chan  man 
Martin  laughed  long  and  heartily  hef^  he  put  a 
period  to  the  interim  of  general  mirth  with  a  bang 
of  his  travel.  It  was  all  very  funny,  but— 

Throughout  the  trial  Mr.  Cuvillier  sat  alongside 
Chairman  Martin.  I  sat  in  a  press  seat  direcHy  1  k 
of  Mr.  Cuvillier.  I  was  a  personal  witness  to  the 
fact  that  prior  to  practically  every  ruling  m  th  ^ 

Mr.  Cuvillier  whispered  advice  to  Chairm 

It  surely  seems  to  me  that  if  tho.  e 
who  Stated  that  the  five  Warned  o„  page  42) 
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A  Plank  for  Our  Backbone 

YOU,  Mr.  Will  Hays,  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  and  you.  Mr.  Homer  Cummings,  chairman  of  the 
Democrats,  if  you  seek  big  work  for  parties  to  do,  here  is  something 
for  your  attention.  And  you,  Governor  Lowden,  Mr.  McAdoo,  Mr. 
Palmer,  Mr.  Hoover,  General  Wood,  and  Senator  Johnson,  and  all 
those  other  aspirants  who  seek  vital  issues,  here  is  one.  It  is  one 
for  you,  Mr.  Meredith,  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  And  it  is 
one  for  you,  the  industrial  laborer,  and  you,  the  banker  and  the  clerk, 
the  manufacturer  and  the  sailor,  the  miner  and  the  city  dweller.  It 
is  one  for  you,  the  town  man,  walking  on  pavements,  toiling  in  offices, 
living  in  apartments,  and  confused  a  little  by  the  complexities  of  the 
material  civilization  around  you,  forgetting  the  thing  by  which  you 
live.  It  is  one  for  you,  whoever  you  may  be ;  it  is  one  for  your  politi¬ 
cal  party,  whatever  may  be  your  political  party.  It  is  even  more 
fundamental  than  many  of  these  other  issues,  that  have  made  the 
veins  of  foreheads  stand  out  with  the  strain  of  thinking  about  far¬ 
away  foreign  entanglements,  and  destructive  quarrels  between  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor,  and  tariffs,  and  taxes,  and  universal  military  training. 
And  it  is  just  as  pressing.  The  reason  we  all  forget  the  most  vital 
thing  in  a  nation’s  life  is  that  we  often  forget  the  same  most  vital 
thing  in  our  own  lives  because  we  accept  it  as  we  accept  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  evening. 

The  most  vital  thing  in  our  lives  is  three  meals  a  day. 

The  most  vital  thing  in  a  nation’s  life  is  food. 

The  producer  of  food  is  the  soil. 

And  it  is  none  too  soon  for  political  parties  and  all  of  us  voters, 
and  those  of  us  who  make  any  pretense  of  thinking  clearly,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  humble  we  may  be,  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  farmer  of 
the  United  States. 

We  are  facing  an  agricultural  problem  in  the  United  States  just 
as  sure  as  sunrise. 

That’s  a  disease  in  the  backbone  of  the  country! 


Neglect 


THE  New  York  “Tribune”  has  been  offering  prizes  for  planks  for 
.  a  political  platform.  Good  service !  Because  it  interests  the  voters 
in  the  job  of  making  the  country.  But  in  three  weeks,  yielding  2,225 
suggested  planks,  the  order  of  subjects  was  this:  Foreign  Relations, 
Americanization,  Labor  and  Capital,  Social  Legislation,  Constitu¬ 
tional  Rights,  Bolshevism,  Cost  of  Living,  Budget,  Free  Speech 
Taxation,  Army  and  Navy,  Mexico,  the  Woman  Voter,  Tariff  Rail¬ 
roads  Conservation  of  Resources,  Aid  for  Soldiers,  Immigration 
Merchant  Marine,  Control  of  Big  Business,  Prohibition,  Island  Pos¬ 
sessions,  Control  of  Public  Utilities,  the  Negro  Problem.  That  is 
largely  a  yield  of  urban  thinking,  but  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  coun¬ 
try  s  immediate  interest. 


Among  these  planks,  where  is  the  soil?  Where  is  the  farmer 
\\  here  is  the  future  of  American  agriculture? 

,  oth?r  dfy  one  of  the  most  astute  political  observers  returne 

to  Washington  from  a  tour  of  the  country.  He  told  us  that  the  peopl 
’  tbe  United  States  were  interested  in  three  things:  First  havim 
he  Treaty  fight  out  of  the  way,  they  are  for  a  league  ’of 7^,  bu 
with  bombproof  reservations ;  second,  to  get  back  to  realities  from  a. 
I  I'U'VU  1  ldeaI;  third,  to  have  a  government  that  is  thrifty 

Hisinesslike,  with  a  good  administrator  at  its  head.  We  asked  whethei 

America'8  it™  ‘h*basi?>  the  f°™d-floor,  basic  industry  o: 
America — the  tilling  of  the  soil.  He  said:  “No.” 


If  Roosevelt  had  been  alive,  there  would  have  been  interest 
in  this,  the  agricultural,  question.  We  used  to  hear  him  talk  about 
it  informally  over  and  over  again,  doing  as  he  always  used  to  do— 
feeling  his  way  into  big  things  for  big  ends. 


Big  Things  and  Big  Ends 

A  MERICA  has  done  not  only  the  big  job  of  feeding  herself;  when 
JCx  Europe  became  intensive  and  industrial  and  overpopulated,  she 
fed  Europe.  She  had  the  only  unexhausted  soil  of  great  area  in  the 
whole  world— except  one,  Russia.  She  worked  it  to  a  frazzle.  She 
exploited  her  soil  in  her  big,  resourceful,  wholesale  way,  and  it  be¬ 
came  the  same  old  story.  America’s  population  grew  like  mad ;  she 
exploited  her  soil  like  mad.  Population  will  always  catch  up  with 
an  exploited  soil,  and  this  point  will  soon  be  reached  in  America. 
She  cannot  go  on  feeding  Europe  long.  Anyone  can  sense  it.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  learned  that  it  was  Germany  who  was  topnotch  record 
holder  in  making  the  fewest  acres  feed  the  greatest  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  while  foolish  Great  Britain  allowed  her  “tight  little  island”  to 
turn  everything  into  grass  to  feed  meat  animals,  knows  that  when 
we  begin  to  talk  about  intensive  agriculture  it  is  not  only  a  sign  of 
intelligence,  but  a  sign  that  the  old  day  of  the  virgin  soil  and  the  big 
crop-surplus  for  Europe  is  coming  to  an  end.  As  it  came  to  an  end, 
a  shrewd  nation  would  be  straining  every  effort  to  make  farming 
a  paying,  satisfied,  intelligent,  permanent,  soil-conserving  business 
It  is  bound  to  be  the  basic  industry,  certainly  while  we  export  food 
and  certainly  even  later,  when  we  stop  exporting  food  and  begin 
the  struggle  to  feed  ourselves.  It  is  the  industry  that  gives  us 
our  three  meals  a  day;  when  we  can  get  along  without  anything 
else  we  shall  still  be  yowling  for  those  three  meals.  The  soil  and 
the  farmer  are  the  foundation  of  our  national  life,  and  yet  we  are 
neglecting  our  soil  and  our  farmer. 


Asleep 

WHAT- extraordinary  thing  it  is  that  the  big  political  parties 
,  T  ara  bllnd  to  the  £reat  dangers  creeping  up  our  agricultural  back¬ 
bone.  Anyone  would  think  that  the  mere  expediency  of  selfish  politi¬ 
cal  strategy  would  direct  a  strong  attention  upon  the  welfare  of  an 
industry  that  furnished  us  with  25  per  cent  of  the  draft  men;  with 
an  industry  that  probably  in  terms  of  man,  woman,  and  child  still 
engages  and  supports  a  third  of  our  population ;  with  a  national  in¬ 
dustry  that  works  more  acres  of  land  than  Great  Britain,  France 
Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  all  the  European  Allies  ex¬ 
cepting  Russia,  combined — and  Canada  thrown  in  for  good  measure  • 
with  a  national  industry  employing  more  workers  of  the  soil  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world  except  British  India,  China,  and  Russia 
How  extraordinary  that  therq  should  be  failure  to  look  back  upon 
istory  and  realize  that  no  fundamental  revolution  ever  takes  place 
unless  it  involves  the  soil  and  the  workers  on  the  soil !  In  the  absence 
of  serfdom  it  is  bound  to  take  place  when  the  tillers  of  the  soil  are 
unable  to  endure  the  results  of  two  leeches  that  will  suck  the  life¬ 
blood  of  agricultural  industry  everywhere  and  anywhere  that  sane 
government  does  not  step  in  and  say  “Off!”  We  go  on,  however 
applymg  no  effective  check  upon  these  two  encroachments  on  the 
welfare  of  our  farmers.  Are  we  sound  asleep? 


The  Leeches 

T™  Parasites  on  agriculture  have  always  appeared  and  prob- 
ably  always  will  appear.  They  have  appeared  in  America.  The 
rst  is  a  parasite  on  the  land;  the  other  a  parasite  on  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  product.  The  first  is  the  land  hog;  the  second,  the  middle¬ 
man  or  profiteer,  who  always  squeezes  in  between  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer.  The  first  is  responsible  for  replacing  the  landowning 
mer  by  the  tenant  farmer;  the  second  is  responsible  for  sucking 
away  the  farmer  s  profits  and  the  consumer’s  welfare. 

• Wben  ^he  Post  0ffice  Department  sent  out  recently  a  question¬ 
naire  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  it  received  replies  that  would 
®  aiv  American  s  hair  stand  on  end.  Here  was  a  chorus  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  .  Some  of  it  can  be  discounted,  because  no  interrogated 
class  would  ever  return  a  verdict  of  “satisfied.”  But  the  replies  left 
n°.  do^t ,  t?Jat  the  farmer  of  America  knows  that  between  the  little 

nf  ltLthiat  gGt^i  a-f d  thf  big  Price  the  consumer  Pays  is  the  profit 
of  the  leech  ,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  this  leech  is  a 

of  PprofiteersiqUated  System  °f  food  distribution  or  a  scheming  class 

The  first  leech,  not  half  seen  by  us  fellows  in  cities,  is  infinitely 
more  dangerous  and  difficult  to  dislodge.  The  land  hog  in  the  end 
will  do  more  harm  to  the  future  of  American  agriculture  than  all 
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the  rest  of  the  difficulties  that  may  beset  it.  The  land  hog  begins 
to  develop  his  activity  at  the  exact  period  that  anyone  could  tore^ee 
when  wePhave  begun  to  come  to  the  end  of  our  cultivatable  *and  an 
•ire  nearing  the  point  where  our  soil  production  is  being  chased  b> 
M  increlsfng  population.  Get  a  little  land  hunger  and  you  have 
the  land  hog.  Then  comes  this  capitalist  who  sees  that  farm  la  . 
ue  going  up.  He  is  not  a  farmer.  He  is  a  speculator,  holding  land 
for  l  rise  He  is  a  mere  landlord.  He  is  the  creator  of  the  tenant 
farmer  By  having  more  capital  to  work  with,  he  takes  away  the 
land  of  the  farm-owning  farmer  and  leases  it  to  the  poor  devil  who. 

compared  to  the  home-  _ ___ _ 

stead  farmer  or  the  big- 
production  landowner,  is 
a  fly-by-night. 

Does  the  tenant  farm¬ 
er  enrich  the  land?  No! 

Does  he  attach  his  fam¬ 
ily  to  a  community  ?  No! 

Does  he  build  good,  per¬ 
manent  farm  buildings 
or  keep  up  the  roads? 

No!  Can  he  keep  his  son 

and  daughter  on  the  farm 
with  no  future  to  offer 
them?  No!  Is  be  im¬ 
mune  to  Bolshevism,  as 
the  French  farmers,  80 
per  cent  of  whom  own 
their  land,  are  immune 
to  Bolshevism?  No! 

With  the  landowning, 
permanent  farmer,  who 
has  to  use  fertilizer  and 
pay  interest  on  invested 
capital,  does  he  compete 
on  an  unfair  basis?  Yes. 

I  )oes  he  lower  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  for  farm¬ 
ers?  Yes.  Does  he  create 

an  undependable,  shifting 

type  of  farm  labor?  Yes. 

Is  the  tenant  farmer  on 
the  increase  in  the 
United  States?  Aston¬ 
ishingly,  yes! 

The  tenant  farmer  is 
increasing  faster  than 
any  of  us  have  begun  to 
realize.  In  Illinois,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Iowa,  Nebraska. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Okla¬ 
homa  the  situation  is  seri¬ 
ous  already.  In  Illinois 
50  per  cent  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  is  done  under  absen¬ 
tee  landlords.  Governor 
Henry  J.  Allen  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  who  has  done  more 
than  anyone  to  sound  a 
warning  and  provide  a 
remedy,  found  that  in  his 
State,  in  1880,  the  owner 
farmers  were  84  per  cent, 
the  tenant  farmers  16 
per  cent;  in  1918  the 
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owner"™  vGe  about  50  per  cent  and  the  tenant  farmers  about 
50  per  cent  Henry  Allen  says :  “Farm  tenantry  will  ruin  a  coun- 
trLunless  halted.”  In  Kansas  there  has  been  an  increase  in  popu- 
Mion  but  a  decrease  in  farm  population.  At  one  time  the  inroads 
of  land  hogs  and  tenant  farming  actually  decreased  the  popu  a  ion 
of  i„wa.  Absentee  landlordism  drives  the  American  off  the  soil. 

Remedy 

HPHESE  are  the  two  reasons — the  menacing,  increasing  Pt)'vver .°[ 
I  the  two  leeches— that  make  Collier’s  call  upon  the  ^ 

to  give  attention  to  the  farmers  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  relief 
may  be  bv  national  action;  some  of  it  will  be  by  State  action  . s  tim  - 
lated  and  driven  by  the  party  with  the  power  to  see  far  enough  ahead 
toward  a  crisis  in  our  basic  industry.  So  long  as  our  national  pat 


are  paralleled  in  State  organizations  it  will  always  be  open  to  them 
to  exercise  a  powerful  influence,  not  to  dictate  State  legislation,  but 
to  thrust  the  need  for  it  under  the  nose  of  the  voters 

We  want  the  distribution  leech  removed  from  the  farmer  by: 

1.  Wise  regulation  of  freight  rates  on  farm  products, 
o  Close  supervision  of  commission  houses  and  middlemen. 

8.  State  aid,  or  actual  State  distribution  through  public  agencies, 

if  n4eCgn^rag.ement  rather  than  adverse  legislation  for  cooperative 

distribution  bv  farmers  and  for  cooperative  buying  by  consumers 
aisu  luubiu  j  We  want  to  remove  the 

land  hog  —  this  absentee 
landlord-leech  —  and  put 
the  landowning,  perma¬ 
nent,  contented  American 
back  on  the  land  by : 

1.  Extending  much 
more  widely,  by  Federal 
and  State  action,  the  use 
of  capital,  not  only  to  the 
farmer  who  already 
owns  a  farm,  as  in  the 
present  Federal  plan,  but 
to  the  mein  who  wants  to 
bug  a  farm  and  go  on  the 
loud. 

2.  Adjusting  taxes  so 
that  the  burden  falls  on 
the  land  hog  and  his  land 
rather  than  upon  the 
buildings  or  improve¬ 
ments  or  the  product  of 
farm  labor. 

Mark  it  well.  Read  it 
in  history.  When  the  rich 
absentee  landlords  get 
the  land  it  is  taken  away 
from  them.  If  it  is  not 
taken  away  by  wise  laws 
and  given  to  those  who 
work  it,  it  will  always  in 
the  end  be  taken  away  by 
revolution . 

Our  political  parties 
may  well  take  heed  of  it 
in  time,  for  the  remedies 
should  be  devised  by  all 
the  people.  Farmers  are 
not  a  class  organized  for 
political  action  around  a 
special  selfish  sovietized 
interest. 

Single  Standard 

^  r> 

THE  call  for  govern¬ 
mental  enforcement  of 
the  single  standard  of 
morals  for  men  and 
women  is  presented  and 
printed  by  us  as  an  inter¬ 
esting  proposal  which 
Mr.  Bryan  may  carry 
to  the  American  people. 
Translated  in  full  as  a 

program,  it  appears  to  lean  individual  even 

when1°primarily1  this  conduct  does  not  clash 

others.  In  some  cases  this  new  fashion,  devised  by  a  ^11  mean  g 
of  thTspecial laws  demluidedlby  Mr.  Bryan  are  needed.  But^overn- 

selves  to  God  through  their  own  ideals  of  right  hung.  „  thi ev 

it  would  weaken  all  self-imposed  restraint— an  acquisition  worth 
than  safety  from  temptations  and  of  more  value  to  humarnty  . . 
Verbotens  and  blue  laws  and  confiscation  of  consciences. 

Just  at  the  present  time  has  come  an  era  ‘charily 

virtue  of  good  sense  and  their  own  moral  st”"G'to  make  no"  tics' 
made  new  standards  such  as  Mr.  Bryan  proposes  to  make  polit  c<y 


ft  beats  all  how  many  different  brands  can  come 
from  the  same  barrel 
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Collier's,  The  National  Weekly 

A  Medical  Adviser  to  Three  Presidents 
and  a  Former  Political  Adviser  to  One 


Edward  M.  House 

By  FRED  S.  FERGUSON 

BEHIND  a  yellow  moat  in  a  little  Dutch  town 
sits  a  prominent  participant  in  the  late  war; 
that  is,  he  sits  when  he  isn’t  sawing  wood.  In 
V\e  library  a  sixth-floor  apartment  in  East 
bitty-third  Street,  New  York,  sits  an  equally  promi¬ 
nent  participant  in  the  late  peacemaking.  Whether  or 
not  he  saws  wood  at  times,  nobody  can  say.  These  two 
sets  of  facts,  of  course,  have  nothing  to  do  with  one  an¬ 
other,  for  Amerongen  is  Amerongen,  while  that  East 
Fifty-third  Street  apartment  is  the  American  Island 
of  Elba.  And,  furthermore,  the  Kaiser  ran  away  of 
his  own  free  will,  while  Napoleon  was  banished 
This  is  not  saying  that  Colonel  Edward  M.  House 
has  been  banished— yes,  it’s  the  Colonel  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about;  that  about  Napoleon  was  merely  put  in  to 
make  it  harder— but  here  are  the  facts: 

From  the  time  President  Wilson  was  nominated  in 
1912  until  the  early  part  of  this  year  of  peace,  the 
Texas  Warwick  was  popularly  supposed  to  know  his 
every  thought;  he  unquestionably  was  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  closest  adviser.  All  through  the  years  before 
the  war  the  President’s  reliance  on  the  Colonel’s 
judgment  was  manifested  continually,  while  with  the 
beginning  of  the  war  the  Colonel  became  practically 
indispensable.  Before  we  had  aligned  ourselves  with 
the  Allies,  he  visited  and  conferred  not  only  with  the 
heads  of  the  Entente,  but  with  those  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  Emperors  and  prime  ministers  talked  to 
the  President  through  Colonel  House. 

Peacemaking  time  came,  and  the  Colonel  preceded 
the  President  to  Paris.  He  helped  frame  the  armi¬ 
stice  terms.  He  was  the  one  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  peace  delegation  who  was  permitted  a  real  hand 
in  framing  the  peace.  He  remained  in  Europe  to 
finish  up  the  job  after  the  President’s  final  departure. 

He  returned  to  America  in  November  ill.  His 
recovery  required  only  a  few  weeks,  and  he  was  soon 
able  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  home  in  Texas.  But  he 
has  not  visited  Washington,  and  any  railroad  map 
will  show  it’s  much  easier  to  travel  from  New  York 
to  Washington  than  from  New  York  to  Texas. 

Next  to  the  President— if  next  to  anybody— 
Colonel  House  knows  ( Continued  on  page  46) 


Senator  Daniel  thought  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  then  responded:  “Doc¬ 
tor,  do  you  know  what  I  pray  for 
every  day  of  my  life?  It  is  easy 
for  a  public  man  to  see  what  the 
truth  really  is,  and  what  his 
course  should  be,  but  very  hard 
to  follow  it.  Doctor,  I  pray  most 
of  all  for  courage.  Of  all  things 
for  a  public  man  courage  is  the 
most  necessary — and  the  rarest.” 


Cary  T.  Grayson 

B>  RAY  STANNARD  BAKER 


ADMIRAL  GRAYSON  told  me  a  story  the  other 

L\  day  about  his  father  and  old  Senator  Daniel 
i.  Jk,  '  irginia — one  of  the  truly  wise  men  that 

the  Old  Dominion  has  sent  to  Washington. 
Admiial  Grayson  comes  from  a  family  of  physicians. 
His  father  was  a  hard  worked  country  doctor;  and 
his  father  before  him.  They  lived  in  Culpeper,  Va. 
The  admiral  is  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  comes 
from  Culpeper,  For  a  long  time  he  rather  boasted 
about  it.  He  would  rather  have  come  from  Culpeper 
than  Richmond — or  Boston  or  New  York.  But  one 
day,  when  traveling  on  the  Southern  Railroad  with 
the  presidential  party,  Mr.  Wilson  asked: 

“Grayson,  where  is  that  town  of  yours— Cul¬ 
peper,  isn’t  it?” 

"We’re  coming  right  to  it,  Mr.  President,”  said  the 
admiral.  ".lust  watch  out  here  on  the  right.” 

A  moment  later  the  train  thundered  through  Cul¬ 
peper. 

"There  it  is!"  exclaimed  the  admiral. 

The  President;  looked  out. 

Grayson,  he  said,  “I  didn’t  see  anything  but 
three  or  four  freight  cars.” 

“I’m  sorry,  Mr.  President:  the  town  was  behind 
the  cai’s.” 

It  was  in  that  unobtrusive  but  very  real,  very 
simple,  very  honest  world  behind  the  cars  that  the 
admiral’s  father  lived  the  useful  life  of  a  country 
doctor,  and  where  the  admiral  was  brought  up,  and 
where  they  used  often  to  see  their  friend,  the  lame 
Senator  from  Virginia.  One  day  the  admiral’s  father 
and  the  senator  got  to  talking  about  what  each 
wanted  most  in  the  world.  The  admiral’s  father 
said  that,  being  a  doctor  and  having  to  know  people 
and  to  diagnose  difficult  cases,  he  wanted  most  of 
ail  the  gift  of  judgment.  Of  all  things  for  a  doctor 
sound  judgment  was  the  most  important. 


Overwork 
the  most  com 
plimentary  of 
all  diagnoses  for 
breakdown  — but 
few  cases  ever 
merit  it. 

I  want  to  explain,  in  detail,  how 
Dr.  Grayson  has  taken  care  of 
that  delicate,  high-powered  mecha¬ 
nism  which  is  the  President.  I 
want  to  set  down  the  plan  he  has 
worked  out.  No  knowledge  is 
more  valuable  than  this  in  the 
America  we  know  to-day,  with  its 
high-pressure  life. 

Few  men,  no  matter  how  high  or 
rich,  can  have  a  doctor  like  Gray¬ 
son  at  their  side  to  help  them  over 
the  rough  spots  in  the  road,  but  it 
is  possible  for  any  man  to  learn 
the  very  simple  rules  that  Gray¬ 
son  lays  down. 

But  before  explaining  Grayson’s 
method,  I  can  help  greatly  in  illu¬ 
minating  it  by  telling  a  little  about 
Grayson  himself,  beginning  with 
his  first  important  case.  It  was  an 
interesting  case — and  came  out,  in 
the  end,  like  a  story  book. 

In  1903  he  was  taking  postgrad¬ 
uate  work  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  mostly  under  Dr.  Osier. 
Up  to  this  time  he  had  had  a  hard 
struggle  with  life.  His  mother 
had  died  when  he  was  a  child,  and 
his  father  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  he  had  come  up 
fighting  desperately  for  an  educa¬ 
tion.  He  had  worked  his  way 
through  William  and  Mary  College 
by  being  librarian  and  assistant  in 
the  post  office,  and  he  had  kept  a 
little  book  ( Continued  on  page  36) 


First  Aid  to  League  of  Nations 

I  THINK  of  this  story  when  I 
remember  the  President  and 
the  man  who  was  closest  to 
him  at  Paris — his  physician.  For 
I  believe  that  no  one  who  knows 
what  happened  there  will  doubt 
the  courage  of  the  one  nor  the 
good  judgment  of  the  other. 

It  is  certain  that  the  President 
never  could  have  gone  through  the 
ordeal  of  the  Peace  Conference  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Dr.  Grayson. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  if  the  League 
of  Nations  is  born  to  power,  it 
will  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  quiet 
Virginia  physician  who  kept  the 
President  in  condition  while  he 
was  fighting  for  it. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the 
President  has  a  600-horsepower 
motor  in  a  frail,  light,  delicate 
chassis.  A  powerful  will  driven 
by  an  intellect  so  eager  to  arrive 
and  to  achieve — no  physical  body 
could  bear  the  strain  for  long  at 
a  time.  Bo  it  happened  that  the 
presidential  chassis  has  kept 
breaking  down — there  was  never 
any  motor  trouble — and  it  has 
been  necessary  for  Dr.  Grayson 
to  be  always  at  hand  to  watch 
it.  The  President  is  one  of  the 
few  men  who  really  overwork. 
Plenty  of  men  overeat,  over¬ 
drink,  oversmoke,  overloaf — not 
many  overwork. 

is 
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1IVES  depend  on  the  sure  performance  of 
_j  Gould  Storage  Batteries  in  signal  system 
service  of  great  railroads.  Equally  dependable 
performance  in  an  automobile  battery  may 
not  be  as  vital,  but  why  not  have  it? 

Over  2000  Gould  Sales  and  Service  Stations 
can  supply  you  with  a  Gould  Quality  Battery 
of  correct  replacement  size  for  your  car,  made 
by  the  same  men  who  build  railroad  signal 
and  submarine  batteries.  Why  not  have  it 
this  spring? 

GOULD  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

30  EAST  42nd  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Plant:  Depew,  N.  Y.  Sales  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


The  Dreadnaught  Plates  in  Gould  Shirting 
Batteries  are  produced  in  the  same  way  and 
from  the  same  Gould-made  lead  oxide  as  the 
plates  in  Gould  Batteries  that  are  used  in 
submarines  of  six  nations,  railway  signal 
systems,  fire  alarm  systems,  mine  locomotives 
and  farm  lighting  plants. 


PLATES 


WITH  THE 


A  S  T  0  R  Y 


Colln-r  b.  |  li«-  National  \\  c<4  R 

APROPOS 


OX  a  Monday  late  in  July  Norman  Dean,  Hugh 
Ladd,  and  Janies  Norris  had  lunch  together 
at  the  round  table  in  the  Orchard  Club,  as 
was  their  custom.  Norman  and  Hugh  ha.l 
returned  that  morning  from  the  shore,  but  Jimmy, 
his  wife  being  far  northward,  had  stayed  at  home 
and  played  golf  at  the  Panning  Golf  Club.  During 
lunch  Norman  Dean  suggested  that  they  find  a 
fourth  and  have  dinner  with  him  at  Stockton  that 
evening  and  play  bridge  afterward.  Hardly  had 
the  other  two  agreed  when  the  great  figure  of 
Samuel  Lyle  loomed  close  beside  them,  and  within  a 
moment  he  had  accepted  their  invitation  to  complete 
the  party. 

Accordingly,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  four  drove 
to  Norman  Dean’s  house,  played  a  rubber  or  two 
before  dinner,  and  returned  to  their  game  after 
dinner. 

Samuel  Lyle,  the  oldest  of  the  four,  was  Alden’s 
greatest  criminal  lawyer,  but  no  one  would  ever 
have  suspected,  to  see  him  then,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  criminologists  in  the  country  and  the 
most  feared  and  respected  practitioner  in  the  crimi¬ 
nal  courts.  He  seemed  to  be  a  simple,  kind-hearted, 
humorous  man,  and  yet  when  occasion  required  the 
lightning  s  flash  could  be  no  more  penetrating  or 
illuminating  than  the 
words  which  he  hurled 
forth  in  court. 

Nor  m  a  n  Dean  and 
Hugh  Ladd  were  middle- 
aged,  prominent  in  the 
business  world  of  Alden, 
and  rather  quiet  and 
serious  men.  Jimm  y 
Norris  was  the  younges’ 
of  the  four,  and  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  Jimmy’s  age 
may  have  been  he  was  a 
boy  and  probably  always 
would  be.  It  was  against 
all  the  principles  of  Jim¬ 
my’s  life  to  be  serious — 
he  always  saw  the  funny 
side  of  eve  r  y  blessed 
thing,  and  if  in  real  life 
no  funny  side  existed 
J  i  m  m  y  manufactured 
one  out  of  his  own  fer¬ 
tile  imagination.  Noth¬ 
ing  ever  dismayed  him : 
every  human  being  had 
a  good  side  to  him,  and 
although  Jimmy  un¬ 
ci  lubtedly  admitted  to 
himself  that  on  occasion 
a  man’s  good  side  was 
hard  to  find,  and  when 
found  was  hardly  worth 
the  search,  nevertheless 
that  side  was  the  side  to 
think  about. 

Jimmy  Norris  had 
brains  and  used  them, 
but  mirth  had  been  born 
in  him  and  was  so  large 
a  part  of  him  that  very 
nearly  every  one  of  those 
who  knew  him  thought 
of  him  as  a  happy-go- 
lucky  youth  and  only 

on  occasion  gave  heed  to  the  keenness  of  his  mind 
and  the  depth  of  his  philosophy. 

BUT  on  this  Monday  in  July  something  was  wrong 
with  Jimmy — so  wrong  that  Jimmy  seemed  not 
to  be  himself  at  all,  but  an  entirely  different 
man.  Norman  an  1  Hugh  noticed  it  at  lunch,  but  did 
not  give  it  much  thought,  being  content  with  asking 
him  whether  he  was  feeling  well.  It  might  be  possi¬ 
ble  that  Jimmy’s  physical  being  was  disarranged,  hut 
it  never  occurred  to  them  that  Jimmy  could  by  any 
possible  chance  be  suffering  from  mental  depression 
not  caused  by  physical  ailment.  But  Jimmy  ate  his 
lunch  and  he  ate  a  substantial  dinner — there  was  not 
an  indication  that  th  re  was  anything,  serious  or 
not,  the  matter  with  Jimmy’s  insides,  and  yet  before 
dinner  was  over  not  only  Norman  and  Hugh  but 
Samuel  Lyle  knew  that  something  very  serious  in¬ 
deed  was  troubling  Jimmy.  They  glanced  at  each 
other  inquiringly  and  uneasily— they  loved  Jimmy 
f rom  the  bottom  of  their  hearts.  Even  before  dinner 
they  set  about  discovering  what  was  on  Jimmy’s  mind. 


f  he  plain-clothesmen  recognized  him.  but 
Gantry  denied  that  he  had  shot  Higgins 


■‘Missus  all  right?”  Norman  Dean  wanted  to  know. 

Jimmy  said  the  missus  was  fine. 

‘And  the  kids?”  Norman  went  on. 

“Splendid,”  Jimmy  said.  “I  had  a  letter  this 
morning,  and  they  are  all  having  a  grand  time.” 

That  eliminated  family  worries,  and  they  tried 
business,  veiling  their  inquiries  as  best  they  could, 
and  they  could  discover  nothing  wrong  there.  As 
the  evening  went  on  evidence  accumulated  that  there 
was  something  very  wrong  with  Jimmy  somewhere. 
He  was  silent  as  they  had  never  before  known  him 
to  be.  They  saw  him  staring  fixedly  into  space,  and 
they  saw  his  face  first  white  and  then  suddenly 
flushed;  two  or  three  times  beads  of  perspiration 
were  on  his  forehead,  and  he  mopped  them  away 
with  a  handkerchief.  He  played  auction  as  though 

his  mind  were  a  thousand  miles  from  the  game _ he 

made  terrible  blunders  and  showed  not  the  slightest 
mortification.  Many  times  when  one  of  the  three 
spoke  Jimmy  started  nervously.  It  was  so  bad  that 
the  three  became  almost  as  pathetic  figures  as  Jimmv 
himself,  and  late  in  the  evening,  when  Norman  wer 


to  the  sideboard  for  a  glass  of  water,  Hugh  fol¬ 
lowed  him  and  made  a  quick  suggestion  to  which 
Norman  assented. 

They  went  back  to  the  table,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
hand  Hugh  said:  “Now,  then,  Jimmy,  tell  us  what’s 
wrong.  You  can’t  go  on  this  way,  and  it  will  help 
if  you  get  it  off  your  chest.  Maybe  we  can  do  some¬ 
thing  to  help.” 

Jimmy  sank  back  in  his 
chair  and  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  of  the  three  ami 
shook  his  head.  “There  is 
nothing  that  you  or  anybody 
else,  can  do.  I  have  been 
through  more  hell  in  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  than  I 
ever  went  through  in  my  life, 
and  the  worst  part  of  it  is 
that  the  thing  is  done  and 
over  with  and  no  power  on 
^  earth  can  ever  change  it. 

I  A  There  is  no  use  even  talking 
'  about  it.” 

;  The  others  would  not  agree 
/  to  this  and  shot  question 
after  question  at  Jimmy  un¬ 
til  he  couldn’t  stand  the 
strain  any  longer. 

“Do  you  know  who  I  was 
playing  golf  with  yester¬ 
day?”  he  asked. 

None  of  the  three  knew. 
“Will  you  give  me  your 
word  that  you  will  make  no 
attempt  to  find  out,  and,  more 
than  that,  be  sure  that  you 
don’t  let  anyone  talk  golf  to 
you  and  tell  you  whom  I  was 
playing  with?” 

The  th  ree  promised. 

“TT  happened  on  the  eight- 
J.  eenth  hole  in  the  after¬ 
noon,”  Jimmy  said.  “Wc 
were  playing  a  four-ball 
match  at  the  Lanning  Club, 
and  two  of  the  men  made 
rotten  drives.  I  had  messed 
up  my  second  and  didn’t 
reach  the  green.  The  fourth 
man  hooked  his  second  shot 
— I  saw  it  go  into  the  woods 
but  1  couldn’t  follow  it  and  didn’t  know  just  where  it 
't  fell.  1  walked  in  that  direction  to  help  the  man 
rind  it,  but  he  told  me  not  to  bother;  that  he  knew 
exactly  where  it  was.  1  walked  along  a  little  way 
and  saw’  him  go  into  the  edge  of  the  wroods  to  a  place 
where  the  weeds  came  up  perhaps  to  his  knees.  I 
asked  him  again  if  he  was  sure  that  he  could  find  it 
and  he  said  yes,  and  I  turned  and  walked  toward 
where  my  ball  was. 

“Then,  for  some  reason  or  other,  I  knew  that  the 
ball  might  be  hard  to  find,  and  as  the  match  de¬ 
pended  on  it  I  turned  to  help  him,  and  I  saw  him 
lean  over  and  drop  a  ball.  1  saw  the  ball  in  his 
hand,  and  I  saw  him  drop  it;  1  saw  him  keep  on 
walking  around  in  a  circle,  and  as  he  was  walking 
his  caddie  called  to  him  that  his  ball  hadn’t  gone  as 
far  as  that;  that  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  yards  farther 
back.  I  saw  him  continue  in  a  circle,  and  I  saw  him 
come  back  to  where  I  had  seen  him  drop  the  ball. 

He  called  to  me  that  he  had  it,  and  if  ever  there  was 
guilt  in  a  man’s  voice  it  was  in  his  then. 

“I  turned  and  went  back  to  my  ball.  I  heard  him 
play  out  of  the  weeds  and  saw  the  ball  go  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  green.  I  couldn’t  see  my  ball— I  made 
a  wild  stab  at  it  and  missed  it  almost  completely 
and  hit  it  again.  It  took  me  three  or  four  shots  to 
get  anywhere  near  the  hole,  and  he  holed  out  in  two 
and  won  the  hole  and  the  match.  It  was  worth  five 
dollars  to  him. 

“That’s  all  that  happened  except  that  that  man  is  . 
a  man  that  we  ve  all  known  for  years,  a  man  who  was 
one  of  us,  a  man  we  trusted  and  believed  in,  a  man 
whose  good  name  we  would  have  defended  to  the  ut¬ 
most  of  our  ability,  a  man  whose  honor  was  bound 
up  in  our  honor,  a  man  prominent  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  a  man  in  whom  our  faith  was  unbounded — and 
he  did  that  for  five  dollars  and  the  sake  of  winning 
the  match.  I’ve  tried  to  think  up  some  excuse — it 
was  the  end  of  a  long,  hard  day,  and  he  was  tired; 
vere  all  tired — he  didn’t  want  to  bother  looking 
the  ball — but  ( Continued  on  page  23) 
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Wheat  Grains 
as  they  grow 


Puffed  Wheat 

Puffed  to  thin,  crisp,  toasted 
bubbles,  8  times  normal  size. 


Jfk. 
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At  Sleep  -Time— Bubble  Grains 

.  t t t i  .  ckrrhf  time: 


Millions  of  happy  children,  at  bedtime,  get  Puffed 
Wheat  in  milk.  And  think  what  a  dish  it  is.  . 

Whole  wheat  — a  premier  grain  food  — with  no 

element  omitted.  Every  food  cell  blasted,  so  diges¬ 
tion  is  easy  and  complete. 


Wheat  puffed  to  bubbles,  eight  times  normal  size 
thin,  flimsy,  flaky  morsels.  They  seem  like  fairy  foods. 

Never  was  a  whole  grain  made  so  enticing,  nevei 
so  fitted  to  digest.  What  good-night  dish  do  you 
know  that  compares  with  this  ? 


At  Breakfast 

Serve  with  cream  and  sugar.  The  grains  then 
taste  like  toasted  nut  meats  puffed  to  flimsy 
nubbles. 


Mix  With  Fruit 

rhese  airy  morsels,  fragile  and  flavory,  form 
i  delightful  blend. 


The  Supreme  Delights 

_  .  _ 1 


Of  all  the  cereal  dainties,  Puffed  Grains 
hold  first  place. 

Puffed  Wheat  makes  whole  wheat 
tempting.  And  whole  wheat,  rich  in 
minerals,  is  a  food  that  children  need. 

Puffed  Rice  makes  whole  rice  a  confec¬ 
tion.  It  is  so  flavory,  so  nutlike,  that 
the  grains  are  used  like  nut-meats  in 
home  candy,  and  as  garnish  on  ice  cream. 

Corn  Puffs  are  pellets 
of  hominy,  toasted  and 
puffed.  They  taste  like 
cereal  bonbons. 

All  Children 
Revel  in  Them 

To  children  these  are 
tid-bits.  There  is  endless 
fascination  in  the  texture 
and  the  taste. 


Puffed  Wheat 
Puffed  Rice 

Corn  Puffs 

Also  Puffed  Rice 
Pancake  Flour 


The  airy  globules  crush  like  snowflakes, 
and  the  flavor  is  delightful. 

Yet  they  are  simply  grain  foods,  and 
two  of  them  supply  whole-grain  nutrition 
There  is  nothing  children  like  so  well 
which  must  not  be  restricted. 

Fitted  to  Digest 

Then  Puffed  Grains  are  the  best-cooked 
grain  foods  in  existence. 
Every  food  cell  is  blasted 
— every  atom  is  fitted  to 
digest. 

These  are  all  -  hours 
foods,  for  they  do  not 
tax  the  stomach.  And 
no  element  is  wasted. 

Serve  them  in  all  the 
ways  you  can.  Keep  all 
three  grains  on  hand. 


All  Steam-Exploded  Grains 


Add  Melted  Butter 

Some  like  Puffed  Grains  best  served  with 
melted  butter.  Some  add  the  butter,  then  the 
milk,  and  get  a  double  richness. 

Salt  or  butter,  like  peanuts  or  popcorn,  for 
hungry  children  after  school.  This  makes 
them  food  confections.  Yet  these  enticing 
tid-bits  are  ideal  whole-grain  foods. 


Puffed  Grains  are  scientific  foods,  in¬ 
vented  by  Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson. 

The  grains  are  sealed  in  guns,  then  re¬ 
volved  for  an  hour  in  550  degrees  of 
heat.  The  moisture  in  each  food  cell  is 

thus  changed  to  steam. 

When  the  guns  are  shot;  that  steam 
explodes.  Over  100  million  explosions 


occur  in  each  kernel — one  for  every  food 

Thus  the  food  cells  are  all  broken.  The 
grains  are  puffed  to  eight  times  norma 
size.  The  grains  become  thin,  flavory 
bubbles,  though  still  shaped  as  they 
grew.  No  other  process  so  fits  grain  for 
digestion. 


The  Quaker  Qals  G>mPai\y 
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Thin,  Crisp  Wafer* 

For  Y  our  Soup# 

Use  the  Puffed  Grain  which  blends  best  - 
Wheat,  Rice  or  Corn.  Each  has  its  own  rich 
flavor. 


Sole  Makers 


3304 


For  Pancakes 

Puffed  Rice  Pancake 
Flour 

Now  we  make  a  -Pancake  Flour 
mixed  with  ground  'tiffed  Rice. 
The  Puffed  Rice  gives  a  fluffy  texture 
and  a  nutty  taste. 

The  flour  is  self-raising.  Add  milk 
or  water  and  the  batter  is  instantly 
ready  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  1  lour 
will  make  you  the  finest  pancakes 
ever  served.  Ask  your  grocer  tor  it. 


l\/f  ORE  than  once  have  we  had 
to  pay  war  prices  for  hat- 
ters’  fur  during  the  hundred 
years  we’ve  been  making  hats. 

But  we’ve  never  let  this — or 
anything  else — prevent  us  from 
improving  the  quality  of  the 
hat  we  make. 

Today  good  hatters’  fur  costs 
as  much  as  silver.  No  hatter  can 
make  a  good  hat  now  at  the 
price  you  paid  two  or  three  years 
ago.  Our  hats  are  priced  as  low 
as  it  is  possible  to  price  them 


and  still  maintain  the  quality 
that  makes  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  men  prefer  Mallory  Hats 
to  all  other  kinds. 

We  believe  that  our  advice 
will  be  taken  seriously  by  men 
who  want  good  hats,  who  are 
willing  to  pay  for  good  hats, 
and  who  know  the  extravagance 
of  throwing  money  away  on 
poor  merchandise. 

Our  advice  is,  “Buy  a  good 
hat” — or,  as  a  purchasing  agent 
would  say,  “Mallory  or  equal.” 


Ask  to  see  the  Mallory  “Mello-Ease”  a  light-weight  hat  of 
remarkable  smartness.  Mallory  Hats  are  the  only  hats  with 
the  famous  "Cravenette,‘  Finish  that  protects  against  weather. 


2.U  Fifth  Avenue,  i\eu'  York  City 

_ _ _  Wholesale  Only 


The  MALLORY  HAT  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Factory  at  Danbury,  Conn. 
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I  can’t  get  any  consolation 


that  excuse  won’t  do. 

“If  I  told  you  who  the  man  was,  you  wouldn  t  be¬ 
lieve  me;  you  would  say  that  it  was  an  utter  impos¬ 
sibility,  and  yet  I  saw  him  with  the  ball  in  his  hand ; 
I  saw  him  drop  it;  I  saw  him  walk  round  in  a  circle 
and  come  back  to  where  he  had  dropped  it,  and  I 
heard  his  voice  when  he  told  me  that  he  had  found 
his  ball.  If  there  are  three  men  in  the  world  whom 
I  would  have  trusted  more  than  I  trusted  him,  you 
are  those  three.  That’s  all.” 


IF  in  a  match  a  ball  be  lost,  then  the  player  loses 
the  hole.  That  is  one  of  the  fundamental  and 
best  known  rules  of  golf.  If  a  man  loses  his  bah 
and  pretends  that  he  has  not  done  so,  but  to  deceive 
his  opponent  drops  another,  unseen  or  believing  the 
act  to  be  unseen,  he  cheats. 

If  a  man  steals,  he  has  broken  the  law  of 
and  is  punishable  by  imprisonment,  yet 
he  has  shown  a  certain  mistaken  cour¬ 
age  in  matching  his  wits  against  the 

_ you  may  consider  him  a  victim  of 

circumstances,  greatly  to  be  pitied ; 
you  may  bear  him  no  malice;  you  may 
forgive  him  and  help  him  to  become 
an  honest  man  and  reinstate  himself 
in  his  community,  but  a  cheat  you 
abhor  forever.  When  a  man  cheats 
at  sports,  as  at  cards,  there  is  no  law 
which  may  be  invoked  against  him, 
no  prison  of  stone  and  iron  awaits 
him,  and  yet  eternal  punishment  shall 
be  his. 

The  game  of  golf,  as  no  other  game, 
is  founded  upon  the  honor  of  its 
players;  day  after  day  thousands  of 
men  go  forth  to  play,  and  each  man  is 
the  keeper  of  his  own  honor  and  the 
honor  of  the  game,  and  he  must  hold 
men’s  faith  in  him  inviolate  if  he  would 
remain  among  them.  There  is  but  one 
degree  of  honor,  and  if  a  man  cheat  he 
has  no  honor  and  is  false  to  a  sacred 
trust.  And  when  a  man  cheats,  then 
he  shall  know  prison  indeed,  for  he 
shall  become  an  outcast  and  may  never 
again  associate  with  honorable  men. 

The  word  travels  fast,  making  men  sad,  yet  never 
so  long  as  he  lives  may  he  be  forgiven;  always, 
wherever  he  may  go,  his  sin  shall  follow  close  be¬ 
hind  him,  crying  his  shame.  Earth  is  a  living  h<7 
for  him,  for  honorable  men  turn  from  him;  he  is 

ostracized,  a  moral  leper.  .  , 

A  man,  because  of  the  accident  of  his  birth  and 
environment,  may  know  little  of  honor  and  yet  be 
accorded  respect  by  honest  men,  but  if  a  man  as¬ 
sume  honor  and  forsake  it,  then  he  shall  forever  e 
called  vile  and  be  despised.  If  your  friend  cheat, 
abandoning  the  honor  which  you  have  believed  in¬ 
violate  between  you,  then  it  would  have  been  better 
if  he  had  died,  with  his  name  untarnished  ...  and 
Jimmy  Norris’s  friend  had  cheated. 

There  was  a  deathly  silence  in  the  room.  Wha 
could  any  of  them  say;  what  could  any  of  them  do. 
All  of  those  men  had  played  golf  for  years  and 
vears  and  in  all  those  years  not  more  than  once  or 
twice  had  any  of  them  known  a  man  who  cheated, 
and  those  few  men  had  been  despicable  characters, 
little  respected,  and  when  their  cheating  had  been 
discovered  they  had  been  quickly  sent  into  oblivion 
—and  now  one  of  their  own  kind  had  committed 
the  unforgivable  crime.  Who  was  it?  Who  could 

it  be?  .  ,  ... 

It  was  no  small  matter  of  curiosity  that  made  that 
thought  flash  through  their  minds.  Would  it  not 
have  been  better,  now  that  the  story  was  told,  n 
Jimmy  Norris  had  told  them  the  man  s  name. 
Would  not  suspicion  fall  on  every  man  they  knew. 
Would  not  the  whole  fabric  of  their  friendships  ano 
their  regard  for  their  fellow  men  be  torn  and  tan¬ 
gled  until  the  one  was  known  and  set  apart?  Sud¬ 
denly  Samuel  Lyle  spoke,  and  as  he  spoke  there 
was  a  smile  on  his  face  and  a  kindly  light  in  his 
eyes. 

“Suppose,”  he  said,  “I  tell  you  a  story.  It’s  a 
rather  long  story,  but  perhaps  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  it  will  be  worth  the  telling.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  apropos.” 

Samuel  Lyle  told  the  story  and  the  story  was  this: 

ALDEN  is  a  city  with  many  aspects,  as  any  city 
of  two  million  population  must  be,  and  one  of 
L  the  most  unpleasant  aspects  of  Alden  was  the 
condition  which  existed  in  its  southeasterly  section, 
half  a  dozen  blocks  back  from  the  Nesse  River. 
Scott  Street  runs  through  that  part  of  the  city, 
and  it  was  on  Scott  Street  that  the  thing  happened, 


A  Story  Apropos 
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between  Madison  and  Grant,  and  it  happened  late 

at  night.  _  , , 

On  the  southwest  corner  of  Grant  and  Scot 
Streets  was  a  saloon  run  by  Theodore  McManus, 
and  Theodore’s  saloon  was  a  pretty  tough  joint.  In 
it  on  that  February  night  were  a  dozen  men,  among 
them  Mike  Higgins  and  Fred  Cantry.  Cantry  was 
a  watchman  in  a  store  yard  next  door  on  Scott 
Street  where  a  builder  kept  a  lot  of  lumber  and 
building  equipment  when  it  wasn’t  in  use.  Cantry 


•If  ever  there  was  guilt  in  a  man’s  voice,  it  was  in  his” 


had  a  little  office  in  the  corner  of  the  store  yard 
away  from  the  saloon  and  he  had  a  room  over  it 

where  he  slept.  .  -  , 

There  was  bad  blood  between  Higgins  and  Cantry 
and  had  been  for  years— nobody  knew  for  sure  how 
it  had  started,  but  however  it  had  started  it  had 
grown  and  each  one  had  tried  a  half  dozen  times  to 
get  the  other  into  trouble.  Cantry  was  a  big  man, 
but  his  bigness  ran  to  fatness  more  than  anything 
else,  and  as  he  hadn’t  any  education  to  speak  ot 
and  was  not  at  all  active  physically,  jobs  were  hard 
for  him  to  find.  The  job  of  watchman  in  the  store 

yard  suited  him  perfectly. 

Higgins  wrote  anonymous  letters  to  the  building 
company,  telling  them  that  Cantry  wasn’t  paying 
attention  to  his  job  and  was  letting  a  few  tools  get 
away  from  the  company  for  his  own  benefit.  Cantry 
got  hold  of  these  letters,  and  it  was  easy  enough  tor  ■ 
him  to  convince  himself  that  Mike  Higgins  wrote 
them  There  was  always  a  chance  for  a  fine  fight 
at  McManus’s  when  Higgins  and  Cantry  were  there 
together,  but  the  fights  degenerated  into  vitupera¬ 
tion,  largely  because  Higgins  was  a  small  man  and 
extremely  active,  whereas  Cantry  was  powerful  but 
very  slow;  neither  one  of  them  could  see  that  much 
was  to  be  gained  by  physical  encounter.  They  came 
pretty  near  to  blows  that  night,  however  but  the 
other  men  kept  them  apart  and  each  of  them  too* 
it  out  on  the  other  by  swearing  he’d  get  him  some 

of  these  days.  . 

McManus  closed  at  twelve  o’clock  and  Cantry  went 
back  to  his  office  with  his  bed  overhead,  and  Hig¬ 
gins  went  off  alone  somewhere.  A  half  hour  lat" 
two  plain-clothes  men  walking  down  Madison  heard 
three  revolver  shots  in  quick  succession  and  turned 
into  Scott  Street.  There  was  a  street  lamp  opposite 
1721  which  was  next  door  to  Cantry  s  office,  and  by 
the  light  of  that  lamp  the  plain-clothes  men  saw  a 
figure  on  the  sidewalk  and  a  fat  man  leaning  over 


door  and  found  Cantry  upstairs  half  undressed. 

They  arrested  him  and  took  him  downstairs. 

By  that  time  two  policemen  had  come  in  from 
Grant  Street.  They  found  a  revolver  with  three 
empty  chambers  lying  beside  Higgins,  and  they 
found  a  revolver  with  all  the  chambers  full  in  Hig¬ 
gins’s  back  pocket.  The  revolver  they  found  beside 
Higgins  was  afterward  identified  as  being  Cantry’s, 
or  one  exactly  like  a  revolver  that  Cantry  had  had 
and  which  he  could  not  produce.  Cantry  was  in¬ 
dicted  for  the  murder  of  Higgins  and  additional 
testimony  was  produced. 

MRS.  KING,  who  lived  at  1720,  diagonally  across 
the  street  from  Cantry’s  office,  said  that  she 
had  just  gone  to  bed  when  she  heard  the  shots. 

She  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  the  window  and 
couldn’t  see  anything  for  a  minute,  and  then,  as  her 
eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  light,  she  saw  Cantry 
with  a  revolver  in  his  hand  standing 
over  Higgins’s  body.  Mrs.  King  kept 
a  lodging  house,  and  her  only  failing 
seemed  to  be  loquacity ;  not  a  blot  could 
be  found  on  her  character,  nor  could  it 
be  discovered  that  she  was  in  any  way 
prejudiced  against  Cantry.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  faev,  Cantry  was  a  friend  of 
hers,  and  she  would  be  inclined  to  favor 
him  in  her  testimony  if  she  could. 

Mrs.  Cassidy,  who  lived  next  door  to 
Cantry’s  office,  gave  even  more  damag¬ 
ing  testimony  than  Mrs.  King.  She  heard 
one  shot  just  as  she  was  going  to  bed, 
and  it  sounded  as  though  it  were  right 
below  her  window.  She  rushed  to  the 
window  and  opened  it,  and  as  she  did 
so  she  heard  two  other  shots  in  quick 
succession.  She  looked  out  the  window 
and  saw  Cantry,  whom  she  knew  well, 
standing  over  Higgins  with  a  gun  in  his 
hand.  As  was  the  case  with  Mrs.  King, 
Mrs.  Cassidy’s  statements  could  not  be 
questioned.  There  was  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  she  was  telling  what  she  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  true,  and  while  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  possible  to  confuse  her 
on  cross-examination  such  procedure 
v  would  result  only  in  clouding  the  issue 

and  hiding  the  real  facts. 

Other  people  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions  had 
stories  to  tell  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  but 
So  far  as  truth  could  be  distinguished  from  imagina¬ 
tion  or  purely  emotional  fabrication,  what  they  said 
bore’  out  the  known  facts  of  the  case  and  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mrs.  King  and  Mrs.  Cassidy. 

It  was  easily  proved  that  Cantry  had  been  drink¬ 
ing,  but  that  he  was  not  actually  drunk ;  it  was  also 
proved  that  when  Cantry  had  had  two  or  three  drinks 
he  got  ugly — he  was  a  man  of  violent  tempe  ,  P 

to  feertain  point  the  more  he  drank  the  worse  his 
temper  became.  Cantry  denied  that  he  had  shot 
Higgins.  He  said  that  he  had  been  in  his  office  whe 
he  heard  the  shots;  that  he  had  rushed  out  into  the 
street  and  had  seen  Higgins  lying  there,  and  he  went 
to  him.  He  admitted  that  he  had  seen  the  revolve 
lying  beside  Higgins  and  he  admitted  that  it  was  his 
revolver,  but  said  that  it  had  been  stolen  from  him 
two  or  three  weeks  before.  When  he  was  looking  a 
Higgins  and  the  revolver  beside  him  it  never  entered 
his  head  that  it  was  his  revolver;  instead,  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  it  was  Higgins’s  revolver  and 
that  Higgins  had  fired  at  least  one  of  the  three  shots. 
Cantry  said  he  knew  that  if  he  were  seen  leaning 
over  Higgins  his  position  would  be  hard  to  explain, 
and  he  thought  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  go  to  bed 
and  deny  the  whole  thing.  He  knew  Higgins  was 
dead  and  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  to  help  him. 

He  had  looked  up  and  down  the  street  *"d  h  d 
seen  no  one  in  either  direction,  and  he  admitted,  as 
he  must,  that  whoever  had  shot  Higgins  must  have 
run  to  Grant  Street  to  escape  unless  lie  could  have 
got  into  one  of  the  houses  nearer  Madison  Street.  _  No 
evidence  could  be  found  that  anyone  had  gone  into 
one  of  the  houses  on  Scott  Street,  nor  had  the  plain- 
clothes  men  or  the  policemen  seen  anyone  on  Scot 
Street  or  emerging  from  it,  except  Cantry.  There 
was  no  escape  between  the  place  where  Higgms  lay 
and  Grant  Street  on  either  side  of  Scott _  Street. 
There  was  a  big  warehouse  with  no  doors  in  it  on 
the  north  side;  the  store-yard  gate  and  the  door  in  it 
were  closed  and  locked,  and  the  saloon  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  was  closed. 


it.  They  would  never  swear  whether  the  fat  mar.  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  court  ap- 

had  a  gun  in  his  hand  or  not.  They  Recognized  rpHAT  was  the^sta^^^  a  Mr.  Lyle^s 
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the  fat  man  as  Cantry  easily  enough  and  they  saw 
him  go  into  his  office.  They  ran  along  Scott  Street 
and  found  Mike  Higgins  dead  on  the  sidewalk.  They 
found  Cantry’s  office  door  locked  and  broke  open  the 


poinvea  xiiumao  c* 

office,  to  defend  Fred  Cantry  on  a  charge  of  mur¬ 
der.  There  wasn’t  a  chance  on  earth  for  Cantry  he 
couldn’t  even  plead  self-defense,  and  naturally  he 
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made  no  attempt  to  do  so,  as  he  denied  having  com¬ 
mitted  the  crime.  He  admitted  the  ownership  of  the 
revolver  and  insisted  that  it  had  been  stolen  from 
him,  but  he  had  told  no  one  of  the  theft,  as  he  did 
not  want  it  known  that  he  was  unarmed  and  he  did 
not  want  to  pay  for  another  revolver. 

Tom  Nash  did  his  best  to  get  Cantry  to  confess 
and  plead  guilty  to  murder  in  the  second  degree.  He 
explained  to  him  that  the  evidence  was  complete  and 
overwhelmingly  against  him;  no  jury  on  earth  would 
believe  him  innocent,  and  no  defense  was  possible. 
Cantry  insisted  that  he  was  innocent,  but  he  offered 
no  explanation  whatever  as  to  how  the  murder  could 
have  been  done  if  he  had  not  done  it  himself. 

Nash  went  over  everything  with  Mr.  Lyle  and  Mr. 
Lyle  threw  up  his  hands.  What  could  he  or  anybody 
else  do  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  which  would  be 
presented  by  the  district  attorney?  Cantry’s  guilt 
was  plain  as  day,  and  while  it  might  be  possible  to 
confuse  the  issue,  to  entangle  witnesses,  possibly  to 
bring  about  a  retrial,  none  of  those  things  would 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  as  in  the  end  truth  must  pre¬ 
vail.  Nothing  would  be  gained  by  postponing  the 
inevitable.  The  district  attorney  stated  that  he 
would  refuse  to  accept  a  plea  of  guilty  of  second- 
degree  murder,  and  in  due  course  Cantry  stood  trial, 
was  convicted  of  murder,  and  sentenced  to  death. 

MR.  LYLE,  when  he  reached  that  part  of  his 
story,  stopped  and  went  back  to  the  story 
Jimmy  Norris  had  told.  “There,”  he  said, 
“you  have  a  strand  of  circumstantial  evidence  which 
proved  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  Cantry 
killed  Higgins.  You  have  physical  evidence;  you 
have  Cantry’s  admission  that  Higgins  had  been  shot 
with  his,  Cantry’s,  revolver — he  could  offer  no 
plausible  explanation  of  how  his  revolver  had  been 
stolen  or  by  whom  it  had  been  stolen.  The  buildings 
along  the  street  made  it  impossible  for  the  man  who 
killed  Higgins  to  escape  without  being  seen.  You 
have  the  positive  testimony  of  two  women  who,  if 
they  were  prejudiced  at  all,  were  prejudiced  in 
Cantry’s  favor;  one  said  that  she  had  seen  Cantry 
leaning  over  Higgins’s  body;  the  other  said  she  had 
seen  him  standing  there  within  at  most  two  sec¬ 
onds  of  the  time  the  last  shot  was  fired. 

“And  yet,  Jimmy,  Cantry  wasn’t  guilty.  What 
evidence  have  you  except  your  eyes  and  your  ears 
that  your  friend  was  guilty  yesterday  afternoon? 
How  do  you  know  that  it  was  a  golf  ball  that  you 
saw  in  his  hand  and  not  some  other  thing,  perhaps 
a  bit  of  paper  or  a  flower — anything  that  he  had 
picked  up  or  had  had  in  his  pocket?  Perhaps  it  was 
a  golf  ball  which  he  had  taken  innocently  from  his 
pocket  to  see,  as  we  all  of  us  often  do,  what  ball  it 
was  that  he  had  been  playing  with.  You  know  that 
we  change  balls  constantly  in  playing,  and  when  one 
is  lost  we  don’t  remember  just  which  one  it  was  we 
had  been  using.  Suppose  what  you  said  about  his  hav¬ 
ing  gone  round  in  a  circle  and  come  back  to  where 
he  had  dropped  the  ball  was  simply  a  coincidence. 

“Is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  you  were  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  guilt  before  you  heard  him  speak  and 
that  the  confession  that  you  heard  in  his  voice  was 
nothing  but  your  own  imagination?  Can  you  in  a 
case  like  this  trust  your  own  eyes  and  ears  as  against 
a  man’s  character?  Are  you,  granting  your  supe¬ 
rior  intelligence,  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  physi¬ 
cal  evidence  against  Cantry  and  the  human  evidence 
of  the  two  women  who  saw  him  standing  over  Hig¬ 
gins’s  body  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand  within  not 
over  two  seconds  in  one  case  and  four  or  five  in  the 
other  of  the  time  the  shots  were  fired?  You  can’t; 
you’re  simply  mistaken,  just  as  we  were  all  mis¬ 
taken  about  Cantry;  just  as  Mrs.  King  and  Mrs. 
Cassidy  told  what  they  thought  was  the  truth  and 
told  something  that  was  entirely  untrue. 

“A  man  named  Fleck,  who  lived  at  1718  Scott 
Street,  next  door  to  Mrs.  King’s,  was  arrested  for 
burglary  and  was  guilty,  and,  further  than  that, 
he  was  about  as  low  a  character  as  can  be  well 
imagined.  When  he  was  caught  with  the  goods  and 
raced  a  long  term  in  prison  he  tried  to  find  a  way 
out,  and  when  Cantry  was  convicted  of  murder  this 
man  sent  for  me  and  told  me  that  he  had  seen  the 
whole  thing.  He  told  me  that  he  didn’t  like  Cantry 
and  that  he  did  like  the  man  who  had  done  it.  That 
was  why  he  hadn’t  said  anything.  Then  he  asked 
me  what  I’d  do  for  him  if  he  straightened  every¬ 
thing  out  and  saved  Cantry. 

“You  are  not  interested  in  that  part  of  it,  but 
you  are  interested  in  the  fact  that  a  man  named 
Beggs  was  in  Cantry’s  store  yard  stealing  and  that 
Higgins,  drunk,  came  down  the  street  looking  for 
Cantry  or  perhaps  trying  to  find  something  on 
Cantry.  Beggs  had  unlatched  the  small  door  into 
the  store  yard,  so  that  he  could  make  a  quick  get¬ 
away  if  he  were  discovered.  Higgins  found  this 
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small  opening  in  the  large  door  unlocked  and  stuck 
his  head  in  to  see  if  anything  interesting  was  going 
on  inside.  He  came  face  to  face  with  Beggs,  and 
there  was  as  little  love  between  those  two  as  there 
was  between  Higgins  and  Cantry. 

“Beggs  knew  well  enough  that  Higgins  suspected 
him  of  being  in  cahoots  with  Cantry  in  the  matter 
of  stealing  a  few  small  tools  from  time  to  time. 
Beggs  was  a  dope  fiend  and  a  bad  actor  generally;  it 
was  he  who  had  stolen  Cantry’s  revolver,  with  the 
intention  of  returning  it  perhaps,  but  he  rather 
fancied  it  after  a  while  and  decided  to  keep  it.  He 
drew  that  revolver  and  shot  Higgins,  and  Higgins 
started  to  run  and  fell  on  the  sidewalk,  perhaps 
twenty  feet  from  the  gate.  Beggs  took  a  quick  look 
up  and  down  the  street,  saw  that  it  was  empty,  and 
finished  Higgins  with  two  more  shots.  Then  he 
went  back  through  the  gate  and  over  the  rear  wall, 
leaving  Cantry’s  revolver  behind  him  to  do  a  little 
dirty  work  for  him. 

“Fleck,  the  man  who  gave  the  whole  thing  away 
to  shorten  his  term  in  jail  or  to  keep  out  of  jail 
entirely,  had  seen  the  whole  thing  from  the  window 
of  his  room.  He  didn’t  like  Cantry,  and  Beggs  was 
a  friend  of  his,  so  why  interfere?  There  wasn’t 
much  question  that  Fleck  was  telling  the  truth 
and  no  question  at  all  that  he  could  distinguish  the 
enormous  Cantry  from  the  small,  thin  Beggs.  In 
addition  to  all  this  Fleck  produced  two  other  wit¬ 
nesses  who  had  seen  the  whole  thing  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  they  described  every  incident  so  accu¬ 
rately  that  there  could  be  no  question  that  they  were 
telling  the  truth,  and  the  bullet  wounds  in  Higgins’s 
body  corroborated  their  tale. 

“Beggs  was  caught  easily  enough;  they  took  his 
dope  away  from  him  and  drove  him  crazy,  and  he 
confessed  and  went  to  prison  for  life. 

“Mrs.  Cassidy  and  Mrs.  King  retained  their  repu¬ 
tation  for  probity,  and  when  the  final  truth  was 
known  experts  in  testimony  understood  perfectly 
well  that  the  women  had  heard  the  shots,  had  seen 
Cantry  standing  over  Higgins,  and  had  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  Cantry  had  fired  the  shots  into 
Higgins’s  body  and  had  the  revolver  in  his  hand. 
They  worked  back  from  that,  unconsciously,  to  make 
their  own  actions  correspond  in  time  with  the  thing 
which  they  believed  they  had  witnessed.” 

Mr.  Lyle  smiled  at  Jimmy  Norris.  “What  chance 
does  your  story  stand,  my  boy,  against  the  story  of 
Fred  Cantry?  Forget  what  you  thought  you  saw 
and  heard  and  have  faith  in  the  honor  of  your  friend.” 


NORMAN  DEAN  rubbed  his  eyes  with  his  fin¬ 
gers  and  then  breathed  sharply  with  a  hissing 
sound  between  his  teeth.  It  was  a  sort  of  sigh, 
an  expression  of  relief.  Hugh  Ladd  took  a  cigar 
from  the  box  on  the  table  and  lighted  it  and  blew 
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great  clouds  of  smoke  into  the  air,  as  though  he  too 
could  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  again.  But  Jimmy 
Norris  sat  slumped  down  in  his  chair  with  a  frown 
on  his  forehead  and  his  jaw  closed  tight,  staring 
straight  ahead  of  him.  He  sighed  as  Norman  Dean 
had  sighed,  but  with  a  different  meaning.  He  rose 
and  started  toward  the  sideboard,  as  though  he 
were  looking  for  something  to  eat  or  drink.  When 
he  was  halfway  there  he  turned  and  faced  them;  he 
hesitated  a  moment  and  then  he  said: 

“On  the  fifteenth  hole  he  drove  out  of  bounds.  The 
ball  hit  the  hard  tarred  road,  and  there  was  a  black 
mark  on  the  ball  as  big  as  a  ten-cent  piece  that  he 
tried  to  rub  off  when  the  caddie  brought  it  back  to 
him,  but  it  wouldn’t  come  off.  He  played  the  six¬ 
teenth  hole  with  that  ball  and  the  seventeenth,  and 
on  the  seventeenth  green  I  picked  up  his  ball  and 
tossed  it  to  him  and  I  saw  that  black  mark  on  it.  I 
did  not  notice  whether  he  drove  that  ball  on  the 
eighteenth  hole.  When  he  reached  the  green  after 
playing  out  of  the  woods  there  was  no  black  mark 
on  his  ball.  After  dinner  last  night  I  went  back  to 
the  woods  and  I  went  to  the  place  in  the  woods 
where  the  caddie  had  said  the  ball  was,  and  I  found 
a  ball  with  the  black  mark  on  it,  and  it  had  his  in¬ 
itials  stamped  on  it.” 

JIMMY  NORRIS  stopped  and  stood  looking  at 
them,  waiting  for  them  to  speak.  His  eyes  went 
to  Mr.  Lyle  and  stayed  on  him,  but  Mr.  Lyle’s 
head  hung  down  till  his  chin  rested  on  his  breast; 
his  eyes  were  half  closed  and  his  lips  turned  and 
twisted  themselves  into  all  sorts  of  curious  shapes, 
but  he  did  not  speak. 

Then  Jimmy  Norris,  his  voice  husky,  said:  “I  am 
much  obliged  for  trying  to  straighten  things  out  for 
me,  but  I  guess  there’s  a  black  spot  about  as  big  as 
a  ten-cent  piece  on  my  heart,  or  wherever  those 
marks  are  put,  and  I’m  afraid  it  will  have  to  stay 
there  for  a  long,  long  time.” 

Mr.  Lyle  motioned  Jimmy  to  come  to  the  table,  and 
when  Jimmy  was  beside  him  he  tore  a  sheet  from 
a  score  pad  and  began  to  sketch  on  the  back  of  it. 

“Here  is  the  green,”  he  said,  “with  the  hollow 
in  front  of  it,  and  here’s  the  top  of  the  hill;  here 
is  the  second  hollow,  with  long  grass  in  it,  and  here 
is  the  big  oak  tree  on  the  edge  of  the  woods.”  Mr. 
Lyle  made  a  cross  on  the  paper.  “As  I  understand 
it,  it  was  about  here  that  Stephen  Lee  lost  his  ball.” 

Stephen  Lee!  Mr.  Lyle  had  spoken  the  word 
softly  and  casually,  but  Jimmy  Norris  took  a  step 
backward  in  horrified  surprise  and  Norman  and 
Hugh  sat  upright  in  their  chairs,  staring  at  him. 
Jimmy’s  face  told  them  as  plain  as  day  that  the 
man  had  been  Stephen  Lee. 

“I  thought  you  didn’t  know  whom  I  played  with 
yesterday,”  Jimmy  stammered. 

“I  hadn’t  the  faintest  idea,”  Mr.  Lyle  said.  “I 
just  guessed  that  it  was  he.  You  see,  I  played  at 
Lanning  Saturday,  and  on  the  tenth  hole  my  ball 
struck  the  road  and  had  a  black  mark  on  it  as  a 
result,  about  as  big  as  a  ten-cent  piece.  Those  oily 
black  marks  stay  on;  water  won’t  take  them  off. 

I  lost  that  ball  in  the  woods,  on  the  eighteenth  hole. 
It  had  my  initials  on  it,  S.  L.,  and  the  only  other 
man  I  know  who  has  those  initials  and  might  play 
golf  with  you  is  Stephen  Lee.  His  ball  was  one  of 
those  new  ‘66’s,’  wasn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  it  was,”  Jimmy  said. 

“So  was  mine.  Suppose  we  settle  this  business, 
finally  and  forever.” 

Mr.  Lyle  rose,  walked  across  the  room  to  the  tele¬ 
phone,  and  called  the  steward  at  the  Lanning  Club. 
It  took  some  time  to  rouse  the  steward,  but  when  he 
answered  Mr.  Lyle  said:  “Won’t  you  go  to  Mr. 
Stephen  Lee’s  locker  and  see  whether,  on  the  shelf 
or  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  trousers,  there  is  a 
quite  new  ‘66’  golf  ball  with  a  black  spot  on  it, 
about  as  large  as  a  ten-cent  piece?” 

Mr.  Lyle  waited  and  finally  he  heard  the  steward 
speak. 

“Please  say  nothing  whatever  to  anyone  about 
this,”  Mr.  Lyle  said,  and  hung  up  the  receiver. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  others.  “It  was  there,  on  the 
front  part  of  the  shelf.”  Mr.  Lyle  put  his  arm 
around  Jimmy  Norris.  “How  about  it,  son?”  he  asked. 

“Of  course  I’m  plain  damn  fool,”  Jimmy  said, 
“but  I’ve  paid.  I  hope  you’ll  all  forgive  me.” 

“Nonsense,”  Mr.  Lyle  exclaimed,  “there’s  nothing 
to  forgive,  and  you’re  not  the  first  man  whose  eyes 
and  ears  have  led  him  astray.  But  remember  this, 
the  mind  seldom  acknowledges  or  thinks  of  the  falli¬ 
bility  of  its  children,  the  senses,  but  those  senses  are 
far  from  infallible;  they  are  often  gay  deceivers, 
whereas  when  we  have  known  a  man  well  for  a  long 
time  and  have  faith  in  him,  we  may  trust  him  in  the 
face  of  all  the  adverse  evidence  in  the  world  and  be 
very  sure  that  he  will  vindicate  our  faith.” 
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Who  Pays  for  High  Costs 


DR.  LOUIS  PASTEUR 
started  to  help  the  vine- 
growers  of  France.  He 
ended  by  raising  the  health  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Every  positive  forward  step 
brings  benefits  no  man  can  fore¬ 
see. 

The  merchant,  the  industrial 
man,  starts  to  keep  running  costs 
on  his  trucks.  Before  he  gets 
through  he  has  searching  figures 
on  which  trucks  to  keep  and 
which  to  scrap— and  what  make 
of  truck  to  put  his  money  on  in 
the  future. 

HERE  are  some  facts,  sum¬ 
marized  from  the  National 


The  following  comparisons 
are  between  Packard  and  the  ten 
other  leading  makes  of  trucks 
in  these  cities. 

Packard  Trucks  show  10  per 
cent,  lower  gasoline  costs  than 
any  other. 

They  show  30  per  cent,  lower 
repair  costs  than  any  other. 

They  show  a  lower  wage 
cost  per  ton-mile  transpor¬ 
tation —  make  the  trip  in  shorter 
time. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  all  truck 
owners  who  have  used  the  Sys¬ 
tem  for  a  year  or  more,  and  have 
compared  the  Packard  with  other 
trucks,  have  standardized  on 
Packard. 


TO  get  the  full  meaning  of  a 
record  you  must  scrutinize 
the  facts  behind  it  —  and  the  Or¬ 
ganization  that  made  the  facts 
possible. 

The  Packard  Organization  has 
attained  a  precision  in  machine 
finish  unknown  elsewhere.  It 
has  achieved  production  of  top- 
grade  parts  in  quantity. 

It  has  shown  the  world  a  radi¬ 
cal  advance  in  the  improvement 
of  metals  by  heat-treating. 

It  designs,  tests  and  stands  re¬ 
sponsible  for  every  part  of  every 
Packard  Truck. 

Even  the  Packard  owner  often 
finds  it  startling  to  see  his  advan¬ 
tages  put  down  in  cold  figures 
though  he  has  known  all  about 
it  in  practice  ever  since  1906. 


andard  Truck  Cost  System 
►erating  in  16  cities. 


“Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One 
PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 


National  Standard  Truck  Cost  System 
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superior  knowledge,  of  course.  But  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  some  upstart  would 
have  a  chance  to  put  something  over 
if  that’s  the  general  feeling.  All  he’d 
have  to  do  would  be  to  start  his  revo¬ 
lution  a  week  or  two  ahead  of  time.  I 
suppose  old  Vassall  would  say  it  wasn’t 
cricket — but  it  would  certainly  be  good 
poker.” 

“Here’s  Mr.  Rodman!”  said  Mrs. 
Rodman,  with  relief.  The  conversation 
seemed  to  her  to  be  idiotic.  But  Anne’s 
eyes  were  shining.  And  Thayer  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  good  to  have  a 
woman  look  at  one  in  that  fashion. 

RODMAN  was  cordial,  as  he  always 
was.  He  sent  for  sugar-cane  rum, 
and  limes,  and  sugar,  and  in  a  long 
cylindrical  glass  vessel  he  mixed  a 
drink.  He  added  cracked  ice,  which 
was  a  better  mark  of  his  prosperity 
than  his  commercial  rating  could  have 
been,  and  completed  the  preparation  of 
the  drink  by  working  a  long  plunger  up 
and  down  to  mix  and  chill  the  ingredi¬ 
ents.  And  Thayer,  rather  reluctantly, 
had  to  admit  that  the  drink  had  merit. 
Rodman  promised  him  the  receipt; 
wrote  it  out  then  and  there.  It  was 
rather  hard  to  believe  that  this  com¬ 
monplace,  vulgar  little  man  was  a  con¬ 
spirator  who  wouldn’t  even  pause,  much 
less  stop,  at  murder. 

Thayer  rose  to  go  soon  after  Rod¬ 
man’s  appearance. 

“I  may  not  see  you  again  for  a  few 
days,”  he  said,  looking  very  straight  at 
Anne.  “I  think  1  may  have  to  go  to 
St.  Marc  on  railway  business.” 

She  caught  her  breath  at  that ;  if  her 
stepfather  was  watching  her,  he  had 
that  much  satisfaction.  But  she  smiled, 
almost  at  once,  and  there  was  complete 
trust  in  her  eyes  as  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  Thayer.  Thayer  had  been 
waiting  for  that  handshake;  he  left  a 
note  in  her  palm,  and  his  heart  leaped 
at  the  swift  approval  that  flashed  in 
her  eyes.  Rodman  went  to  the  door 
with  him;  called  for  his  horse;  made  a 
great  fuss  generally. 

“Fine  girl,  my  stepdaughter,”  he  said. 
“Impulsive,  though.  Just  between  our¬ 
selves,  she’s  always  resented  her 
mother’s  marriage  to  me.”  He  chuckled ; 
it  was  the  sort  of  chuckle  that  made 
Thayer’s  toe  itch.  “Look  here,  Thayer 
— we’re  both  business  men,  and  I’m  a 
good  bit  older  than  you.  I’m  your 
friend,  too.  No  need  to  go  into  details 
— but  about  last  night.  I’ve  seen  Fer- 
rand.  He  was  pretty  sore,  but  I’ve 
smoothed  him  down.  You’ll  hear  no 
more  of  that.  Just  keep  out  of  it — 
and  persuade  Miss  Warren  to  do  the 
same.  Ferrand’s  a  good  fellow  if  you 
don’t  cross  him.  He’ll  turn  your 
friend,  Michaud,  loose  in  a  month  or 
so.  Forget  it.” 

“I  think  that’s  good  advice,  Mr. 
Rodman,”  said  Thayer.  “Much  obliged.” 

“Sure  it’s  good  advice.  Surest  thing 
you  know.  Say — where  do  you  and  I 
get  off  mixing  into  these  affairs?  We’re 
here  to  make  money.  That’s  the  way  I 
look  at  it.” 

“A  thoroughly  sound  view,  too.  I’ll 
look  you  up  when  I  get  back.  Good 
night!” 

He  chuckled  as  he  rode  down  the  hill. 
Rodman  had  told  the  truth,  probably — 
in  part.  Undoubtedly  he  had  persuaded 
Ferrand  to  modify  his  plans.  He  hoped 
Rodman  was  satisfied;  that  he  believed 
his  dissimulation  had  been  successful. 

It  seemed  to  Thayer  that  it  would  be  a 
pretty  good  thing  for  Rodman  to  think 
he  had  pulled  the  wool  over  his  eyes. 

Once  more,  after  dinner,  he  upset 
precedent  and  annoyed  his  operating 
staff  by  demanding  a  special  train  to 
convey  him  to  St.  Marc — and  by  de¬ 
manding,  moreover,  that  it  be  ready  at 
the  outrageous  hour  of  midnight.  But 
his  orders  were  more  readily  obeyed 
now  than  they  had  been  at  first.  He 
took  Mike  over  to  visit  Vassall  during 
his  absence,  and  then  sat  in  his  room, 
with  lights  out,  waiting  for  Rousseau. 

XIII 

FROM  the  Atlantic  long  rollers  swept 
in.  Thayer  had  stood  on  the  beach 
at  St.  Marc  at  sunset,  looking  out  over 
the  tranquil  bay,  reflecting  the  distant 
mountains,  the  clouds,  the  infinite  color 
of  the  hour  as  a  mirror  might  have 
done.  He  had  exclaimed  at  its  beauty. 
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The  sails  of  tiny  fishing  craft  had 
dotted  the  bay;  one  big  schooner,  beat¬ 
ing  in  toward  Port  au  Prince,  had 
caught  all  the  glory  of  the  sunset  in 
the  spread  of  her  canvas. 

That  had  been  at  sunset.  Now,  in 
the  chill  dawn,  he  was  huddled  in  the 
bottom  of  one  of  the  fishing  boats  that 
had  looked  so  romantic  twelve  hours  be¬ 
fore.  Dirty  water  rose  and  fell  with 
the  roll  of  the  boat.  The  smell  of  dead 
fish  clung  to  the  boat  and  all  its 
occupants.  The  cold  dawn  wind  blew 
through  Thayer;  it  chilled  his  wet  legs. 
He  was  stiff  and  cramped,  and  he  dared 
not  raise  hjs  head  above  the  thwarts, 
for  it  was  light  enough  now  for  anyone 
in  a  near-by  boat  to  detect  the  color  of 
his  skin. 

“Rousseau!”  he  said.  “I  don’t  believe 
there’s  any  schooner!  Some  one  Was 
lying  to  you.” 

“She  comes,  even  now,  m’sieu,”  said 
Rousseau.  “It  is  not  strange  that  she 
is  delayed.  In  the  Windward  Passage 
a  captain  never  knows  what  may  await 
him.  And  I  know  her  by  the  patch 
upon  her  mainsail.” 

CAUTIOUSLY  Thayer  raised  his  head. 

A  schooner  was  in  sight;  so  much,  at 
least,  was  true.  But  there  was  no  thrill 
in  the  sight  of  her.  The  night  had  been 
cold,  as  Haitian  nights  so  often  are; 
twelve  hours  of  drifting  and  bailing 
had  taken  the  starch  out  of  Thayer 
and  robbed  this  adventure  of  its  zest. 
Yet  the  prospect  of  action  warmed  him 
a  little. 

“Look  to  your  pistols,”  said  Rous¬ 
seau.  He  bent  low  and  made  sure  that 
his  own  was  in  order;  the  three  young 
Haitians  who  made  up  the  rest  of  the 
pirate  band  did  likewise.  These  loosened 
their  machetes,  too;  they  carried  those 
ferocious  weapons  thrust  loosely  through 
leather  belts,  and  Thayer  guessed  that 
in  a  pinch  they  would  prefer  them  to 
their  pistols. 

Rousseau  was  in  command.  He  was 
enjoying  himself  thoroughly.  He  had 
told  Thayer  that  his  boyhood  had  been 
spent  on  the  water.  And  he  was  to 
give  proof  of  his  seamanship  in  the 
next  half  hour.  His  first  move  now 
was  to  saw  into  the  mast,  a  foot  from 
where  it  was  stepped.  He  tried  it; 
nodded  with  satisfaction  as  it  gave  at 
his  touch.  Thayer  was  nervous;  the 
whole  plan  seemed  to  him  risky  and  full 
of  possibilities  of  failure.  His  prefer¬ 
ence  had  been  for  an  open  attack.  Rous¬ 
seau  had  only  smiled  and  insisted,  calm¬ 
ly,  upon  his  plan. 

It  was  full  day  by  now.  In  the  dis¬ 
tance  lay  St.  Marc,  smoke  rising  from 
its  houses.  Fishing  craft  were  about, 
but  they  avoided  the  main  channel. 

“I  had  hoped  she  would  come  in  the 
darkness,”  said  Rousseau.  “This  is  un¬ 


fortunate — but  it  cannot  be  helped. 
When  the  time  comes  we  must  be  swift 
— there  will  be  no  time  to  hesitate.  You 
all  understand?” 

He  went  aft  and  took  the  helm.  A 
little  breeze  was  taking  her  out  of  the 
errant  gusts  that  had  blown  up  at 
dawn;  Rousseau  put  the  boat  before  it 
now  and  bore  down  upon  the  schooner. 
She  was  in  plain  view  now;  Thayer, 
through  his  glasses,  could  sweep  her 
deck.  One  sailor  was  at  work  on  the 
bowsprit;  a  steersman  was  at  the 
wheel;  against  the  mainmast  leaned  an¬ 
other  man,  asleep.  One  man  was  aloft; 
no  one  else  was  visible. 

ROUSSEAU  altered  his  course  a  lit¬ 
tle.  Now  he  was  on  a  tangent  that 
would  bring  him  across  the  schooner’s 
bows,  clearing  her  by  a  cable’s  length. 
Thayer  was  fascinated  by  Rousseau’s 
precision;  the  touch  of  his  hand  on  the 
tiller  was  as  sure,  as  delicate,  as  that  of 
a  violinist.  The  sail  fluttered  as  Rous¬ 
seau  kept  altering  the  course;  the  boat 
hesitated.  It  was  like  a  man  uncertain 
of  his  direction,  stopping  and  starting, 
backing  i  x  filling,  stumbling  as  he 
walked.  And  every  moment  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  safety  by  which  the  boat  should 
clear  the  schooner  grew  less. 

The  man  on  the  schooner’s  bowsprit 
saw  them  at  last.  He  eyed  them  for 
a  moment;  then  hailed,  sharply,  in 
warning.  The  sleeper  by  the  mainmast 
woke  and  ran  forward ;  he  and  the  other 
stood,  bellowing  directions.  The  schooner 
altered  her  course;  Rousseau,  as  if  he 
had  lost  his  head,  gave  the  tiller  just 
the  turn  to  nullify  the  schooner’s  shift. 

“The  mast!”  he  called  to  Thayer. 
Thayer  struck  the  mast  sharply  as  the 
boat  gybed;  Rousseau  cried  out,  in  a  fine 
affectation  of  despair,  as  it  went  over¬ 
board.  The  next  moment  the  schooner’s 
bow  crashed  into  them. 

Thayer  leaped  for  the  rigging. 
Planned  though  it  had  been,  the  colli¬ 
sion  was  terrifying  in  its  realism;  he 
had  been  about  as  badly  scared,  as  the 
sharp  bow  of  the  schooner  cut  them 
down,  as  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life. 
But  the  instant  need  of  action  steadied 
him;  he  had  to  pull  himself  up.  A 
negro  sailor  leaned  over  to  help  him; 
Thayer  felt  like  Judas  as,  the  moment 
he  was  on  the  deck,  he  threw  himself 
upon  his  rescuer. 

The  other  was  down  already;  Rous¬ 
seau  led  the  rush  aft.  One  man  had 
called  an  alarm;  now,  from  below,  a 
huge  negi-o  came  storming.  He  swept 
Thayer  aside,  so  that  he  rolled  into  the 
scuppers.  But  by  the  time  Thayer  was 
up  it  was  all  over.  The  big  negro  had 
gone  down;  he  lay  still,  now,  groaning, 
and  blood  was  gushing  from  his  shoul¬ 
der.  He  was  the  captain;  the  others 
showed  no  fight.  And  that  one  blow 
served;  the  fight  was  over;  the  schooner 
was  their  prize.  So  the  flagship  of  the 
Haitian  navy  became  the  first  trophy 
of  the  new  revolution. 

Holding  her,  St.  Marc  was  at  the 
mercy  of  Rousseau.  The  Jeremie 
mounted  two  small  cannon;  she  could 
have  blown  the  town  to  pieces  from  the 
harbor.  Even  had  a  Ferrand  garrison 
been  in  occupation,  it  must  have  sur- 
lendered.  But  when  they  went  ashore 
General  Prevost  himself  greeted  them. 
He  flung  his  arms  about  Rousseau  and 
kissed  him;  Thayer  escaped  a  like  fate 
only  by  flight. 


‘His  life  is  safe  for  a  few  days.  Michaud  is  rich’! 
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Prevost’s  soldiers  were  beginning  to 
come  in;  they  made  short  work  of  un¬ 
loading  the  schooner. 

“I’d  like  to  tell  Ferrand  about  this!” 
said  Thayer  excitedly.  “He  wasn’t  look¬ 
ing  for  this — ” 

“He  will  know  within  an  hour,”  said 
Rousseau,  gravely.  “I  only  hope — ” 
“How  will  he  know?” 

“Be  sure  he  has  spies  here,  and  that 
they  will  send  the  word.  News  travels 
as  fast  as  if  it  were  telegraphed  in  this 
country,  m’sieu.  We  shall  advance  as 
soon  as  men  enough  arrive.” 

Thayer  looked  thoughtful. 

“I  shall  go  back  to  Port  au  Prince 
at  once,”  he  said.  “By  train.  And  I 
^hall  take  a  few  cases  with  me.  There 
are  plenty.” 

“Are  you  mad?”  asked  Rousseau. 
“You  will  be  walking  into  a  trap!” 

“I’m  not  so  sure  of  that.  And — it  is 
where  I  belong,  even  if  that  is  so.” 

Rousseau  tried  to  dissuade  him. 
But  Thayer  was  firm;  if  Ferrand 
was  likely  to  run  amuck  in  Port  au 
Prince,  he  must  be  there.  And,  despite 
all  arguments,  he  set  out  as  soon  as  an 
engine  was  ready.  Rousseau  was  to 
follow  with  troops,  next  day,  and  arm 
them  in  the  yard.  Sheer  exhaustion 
after  two  sleepless  nights  attacked  him 
as  soon  as  he  had  started;  he  slept 
through  the  entire  trip,  stretched  out 
on  a  pile  of  sacks  in  a  freight  car. 

IT  was  late  afternoon  when  he  reached 
Port  au  Prince.  An  ominous  silence 
greeted  him;  scarcely  any  workmen 
were  left  about  the  terminal.  He  saw 
to  the  stowing  away  of  the  cases  he 
had  brought,  and  set  a  guard  over  them. 
Then  he  walked  out  into  the  silent  city. 

Iron  shutters  were  closed  and  barred 
everywhere.  The  streets  were  deserted, 
save  for  groups  of  soldiers.  Some  of 
these  were  on  duty;  they  patrolled  cer¬ 
tain  streets,  their  bayonets  shining  in 
the  sun.  Others  had  raided  the  wine 
shops,  and  were  marching  up  and  down, 
singing.  One  of  these  groups,  spying 
him,  gathered  about  him,  followed  him. 
They  threw  mud  at  him;  they  reviled 
him.  “We  shall  drive  the  whites  into 
the  sea!”  they  cried.  “Most  of  them  we 
shall  kill — the  rest  we  shall  drive  into 
the  sea  that  they  may  warn  the  other 
whites  to  stay  at  home.  Vive  Ferrand ! 
Vive  Haiti  libre  pour  les  negres!” 

Over  the  ghostly  silence  of  the  city 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  nervous  beat¬ 
ing  of  drums.  Everywhere  Haitians 
were  working  themselves  into  a  frenzy 
in  the  old  voodoo  dance.  Thayer’s 
nerves  were  pretty  strong,  but  that  in¬ 
cessant,  monotonous  drum  beat  wore 
upon  them.  And  he  had  the  feeling  of 
thousands  of  eyes  peering  at  him  from 
behind  the  closed  shutters. 

He  had  to  walk.  No  vehicle  of  any 
sort  was  to  be  seen. 

On  the  Champ  de  Mars  a  ragged 
regiment  was  drilling.  The  soldiers 
burst  into  _  deep-toned  curses  as  he 
passed;  their  officers  made  no  attempt 
to  restrain  them.  Thayer  walked  on, 
ignoring  them.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  tricolor  of  France,  swaying 
from  the  high  flagpole  of  the  French 
Legation.  That  flag  was  a  good  thing 
to  see  on  such  a  day.  It  stood  for  a 
curb  upon  such  passions  as  were  fill¬ 
ing  the  air. 

The  hotel  beckoned  to  Thayer.  He 
wanted,  as  he  had  never  wanted  any¬ 
thing  in  all  his  life,  to  break  into  a 
run  to  reach  it.  But  he  schooled  him¬ 
self  to  maintain  his  steady  pace.  He 
was  in  a  cold  perspiration;  he  was 
more  frightened  than  he  had  ever 
known  he  could  be.  But  he  could  not 
show  that.  It  was  with  an  immeasur¬ 
able  relief  that  he  pushed  open  the  gate 
and  walked  up  the  path,  between  the 
bowing  palms,  to  the  veranda. 

A  young  officer,  his  sword  drawn, 
came  to  meet  him. 

“M’sieu  Thayer!”  he  said.  “By  or¬ 
der  of  President  Ferrand  I  arrest  you 
as  an  enemy  of  the  republic.  As  the 
city  is. under  martial  law,  no  privileges 
can  be  allowed.” 

A  file  of  soldiers  surrounded  Thayer. 
Two  men  bound  his  hands.  And,  curi¬ 
ously  calm,  now  that  the  blow  had 
fallen,  he  had  to  turn  and  retrace  his 
steps,  walking  as,  in  the  last  few  days, 
he  had  seen  so  many  citizens  of  Port  au 
Prince  walk — armed  men  guarding  him. 
(To  be  continued  next  week ) 
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Man's  Ancient  Enemies,  Invisible  No  More ! 

For  countless  years  man  lived  in  ignorance  and  fear  of  those 
dread  scourges  which  devastated  armies,  made  plague-spots 
of  great  cities,  limited  populations,  and  halted  progress. 


Then  came  the  Microscope, 
the  “Discoverer.”  And 
science  detected  virulent 
organisms,  infinitely  small, 
that  attacked  the  human 
body.  Invisible,  they  were 
also  invincible  —  but  once 
discovered  and  identified, 
science  devised  safeguards 
against  infection,  and  commenced  its  patient  cataloguing 
of  these,  man’s  ancient  enemies. 

Epidemics  still  occur,  for  the  task  is  not  completed.  But 


the  day  will  come  when  even  the  most  secret  of  these  tiny 
foes  is  identified — and  mankind  will  owe  that  day  to 
the  microscope. 

We  made  our  first  microscope  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  It 
was  an  advance  over  earlier  models — but  it  was  crude  in¬ 
deed  compared  with  our  instruments  of  today,  marvels  of 
optical  and  mechanical  precision,  with  perfectly-ground 
lenses  no  larger  than  pin-heads.  In  this  field  we  have 
gone  far.  Perhaps  in  no  other  way  have  we  served 
mankind  better  than  by  improving  the  microscope  and 
aiding  the  crusade  against  disease. 


IV rite  for  literature  on  any  optical  product  in  which  you  are  interested 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  COMPANY  .  .  .  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Eyeglass  and  Spectacle  Lenses t  Photographic  Lenses ,  Microscopes ,  Balopticons , 
Binoculars  and  Engineering  and  other  Optical  Instruments 
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being  to  get  fifteen  a  week,  so  we  can 
be  married.  Does  that  show  you  any¬ 
thing?  It  would  if  you  knew  Jim.” 

“Yes,”  Muriel  continued,  ignoring 
these  plain  facts,  “but  why  don’t  you  do 
as  I  ask— about  George?” 

Hypo  shook  his  head  firmly.  it  s 
against  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  literary  lunatics 
to  be  going  up  in  balloons.” 

“But,  Hypo,  if  you  never  do  anything 
I  ask,  why  should  I  ever— ever  do  any¬ 
thing  you  ask  me?  Had  you  ever  thought 

of  that?”  ,  .  . , 

On  the  point  of  lighting  an  old-time, 
rim-fire  cigar,  Hypo  suddenly  blew  out 
the  match  and  moved  nearer.  He  gazed 
into  Muriel’s  clear  eyes  and  put  a  new 
thought  into  words. 

“You  mean,”  he  said,  “if  I  let  this 
pen-pushing  relation  of  yours  go  up, 
you  will  listen  to  me  and  get  married? 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  quite  go  as  far  as 
that,”  she  returned  with  the  smile  that 
was  keeping  Hypo  a  stranger  to  sleep. 
“Not  quite  that  far,  Hypo,  only  if  you 
do  as  I  request — ” 

“Will  you  marry  me?” 

Muriel  pursed  up  her  lips,  which 
were  peculiarly  adapted  to  pursing: 

“It  is  very  certain  I  shall  not  marry 
you  if  you  don’t  give  George  this  chance. 
Here  you  have  a  balloon,  and  here  is 
George,  all  ready  and  longing — ’’ 
“Listen,”  said  Hypo  warmly,  “if  I  do 
this,  will  you  walk  into  some  good 
church  and  sign  up  with  me?” 

“Try  and  see,”  she  smiled,  and  at 
this  point  Hypo  Jones  sank  without  a 
bubble,  spurlos  versenkt,  to  use  the 
jolly  old  phrase  made  popular  by  those 
lovable  souls  across  the  Rhine. 

He  made  a  sudden  shift  in  his  plans 
and  reflected  that,  with  a  little  luck 
and  some  absence  on  the  part  of  Jim 
Heneshaw,  the  thing  was  not  impossi¬ 
ble.  True,  this  ambitious  writer  of  bal¬ 
loon  literature  might  mutilate  himself 
extensively  in  the  airy  pursuit  of  his 
art,  but  Hypo  cogitated  that  if  they  had 
to  bury  a  body  later  on  it  would  not, 
after  all,  be  his  body. 

“Hear  me,  lady,”  he  said  abruptly. 
“Go  home  and  get  your  maniac  brother 
to  sign  a  piece  of  paper.  Have  him 
write  it  out  in  English  that  in  case 
he  kills  a  rising  young  author  he  does 
so  all  by  himself,  and  thereby  declares 
it  no  fault  of  Hypo  Jones.  I  love  you 
a  great  deal,  but  there  is  no  use  being 
in  jail.” 

The  cashier  of  Klotz’s  Quick  Lunch 
brightened  up.  She  promised  to  get 
the  document  freeing  Hypo  from  blame 
in  case  of  accident,  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  when  Hypo  hurried  into 
the  restaurant,  Muriel  showed  him  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  George  Moore, 
declaring  that  he  did  his  act  of  balloon¬ 
ing  all  by  himself,  and  that  H.  Jones 
was  an  innocent  bystander. 

“Good,”  said  Hypo.  “We  will  now 
have  to  linger  around  waiting  for  Jim 
to  get  himself  ossified  or  otherwise  ab- 
'sent  from  the  lot.  Somehow  I  feel  I 
would  like  to  have  Jim  a  long  way  off 
before  we  send  George  up  ballooning. 

UP  to  this  time  the  daily  program 
for  Hypo  was  simple  enough.  He 
rose  at  dawn,  prepared  breakfast  for 
the  howling  Heneshaws  spent  some  time 
sewing  up  rips  in  the  balloon,  looked 
after  the  parachute,  peeled  the  next 
day’s  potatoes,  cleaned  up  the  grounds, 
and  amused  himself  in  other  ways  until 
three  in  the  afternoon,  which  was  the 
official  hour  for  balloon  exercises. 

At  two  o’clock  he  generally  lighted 
the  fire  in  the  underground  cave  and 
filled  the  big  bag.  He  rose  into  the  air 
with  Jim  Heneshaw  superintending  the 
flight.  When  he  reached  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  feet  Jim  fired  off  a  shotgun,  signi¬ 
fying  that  it  was  time  to  parachute. 
Hypo  then  landed  in  Lake  Erie,  and 
Jim  sent  out  a  boy  in  a  boat  to  retrieve 
the  balloon  with  great  care,  after  which 
attention  was  paid  to  Hypo,  and  if  he 
still  appeared  on  the  surface  he  was  res¬ 
cued  with  some  pomp  and  brought  ashore. 

In  order  to  make  an  aeronaut  out 
of  George  Moore,  Hypo  was  forced  to 
gaze  ahead.  As  long  as  Mr.  Heneshaw 
remained  visible  the  project  was  out  of 
the  question,  and  for  a  week  Hypo 
waited  and  watched.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  Jim  came  home  full  of  Port- 
opolis  bottled  goods,  and  stopped  long 
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Muriel  came  through  the  rear  gate,  dragging  behind 
her  the  mysterious  creature 


enough  to  put  on  his  furry  silk  hat  and 
his  amazing  pants  and  inform  his  wile 
in  a  strained  voice  that  he  was  going 
somewhere  to  get  an  old  friend  out  ot 
jail.  That  was  the  end  of  James  Hene¬ 
shaw  for  at  least  fifteen  hours,  judg¬ 
ing  by  past  performances.  Hypo  heard 
the  news  in  the  morning,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  started  for  Klotz’s  Quick  Lunch 
to  inform  Muriel.  Up  to  this 
Hypo  had  never  laid  a  cold  and  hostile 

eye  upon  George.  ,  „  » 

“Dig  up  that  deluded  brother  ol 
yours,”  he  said  to  her,  “and  bring  him 
around  at  three  o’clock.  I  will  keep  my 
word  and  send  him  up,  where  he  can 
commit  suicide  without  trouble.  Jim  is 
spending  the  day  in  riotous  living. 

“All  right,”  Muriel  said  gladly.  1  II 
have  him  there  in  plenty  of  time.  And, 
Hypo,  please  see  that  everything  is  fixed 
so  that  no  harm  comes  to  George.  I 
don’t  want  him  to  hurt  himself.” 

She  looked  worried,  and  Hypo  re¬ 
assured  her.  He  said  that  he  felt  suie 
a  man  with  as  little  sense  as  George 
displayed  would  find  it  impossible  to 
injure  himself  with  a  mere  balloon  and 
some  atmosphere.  He  then  returned 
gloomily  to  the  fair  grounds  and  took 
up  his  chores.  As  the  day  wore  on 
the  crowds  appeared,  and  when  Hypo 
filled  the  big  gas  bag  and  prepared  for 
the  afternoon  performance  there  was 
none  to  suspect  that  the  hero  of  the  day 
would  be  other  than  a  regularly  or¬ 
dained  aeronaut.  Had  there  been  such 
suspicion,  the  throng  would  have  been 
larger.  Hypo  hoped  until  the  last  that 
George  would  be  seized  with  cold  in 
the  extremities  and  back  out,  but  he 
was  disappointed. 

Promptly  at  three  o’clock  Muriel  came 


through  the  rear  gate,  dragging  behind 
her  the  mysterious  creature  whom  she 
regarded  as  her  brother.  She  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  Hypo,  who  gazed  at  him 
in  deep  scorn,  and  then  led  him  around 
to  the  cook  tent  for  a  few  words.  George 
went  obediently  and  even  meekly.  He 
was  a  mealy  little  man,  rather  white¬ 
faced  and  shivery  in  his  manner,  and 
to  Hypo  he  looked  like  a  medical  stu¬ 
dent  with  weak  lungs  and  no  future. 

“Young "  man,”  said  Hypo  sternly, 
“you  don’t  know  anything  about  going 
up  in  balloons,  do  you?” 

“No,”  George  admitted  with  his  pale 
grin.  “Not  a  thing.” 

“Are  you  going  to  be  nervous  about 
this?” 

“Probably,  but  that  won’t  make  any 
difference.  It  is  something  that  must 
bt  done.  Naturally,  I  shall  feel  slight¬ 
ly  nervous,  as  this  is  my  first  aerial 
experiment.” 

“Naturally,”  Hypo  agreed,  staring 
hard  at  George,  and  wondering  why 
the  human  race  can  produce  a  sister 
like  Muriel  and  a  brother  like  George, 
all  in  the  same  family.  “Have  you  got 
enough  sense  to  do  just  what  I  tell 
you?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  George. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  echoed  Muriel,  who 
at  this  moment  entered  the  cook  tent. 
“George  will  do  everything  you  say, 
Hypo.  He  promised  me.” 

“If  he  don’t,”  said  Hypo  calmly, 
“somebody  in  your  family  will  have  to 
gallop  out  and  find  a  good  crape  store. 
Now,  then,”  he  continued,  turning  to 
George,  “when  you  hear  the  noise  of 
the  shotgun,  you  jump.  Understand? 
When  I  fire  the  gun,  you  cut  loose  and 
begin  coming  down,  because  it  am  t 


going  to  do  you  any  good  to  stay  up 
there.  You’re  liable  to  float  around  and 
starve  to  death.  There’s  a  fine  young 
gale  going  on  aloft,  and  you’ll  have  to 
work  quick.” 

“Certainly,”  George  replied.  “I’ll  slide 
off  on  the  parachute  the  minute  I  hear 
you  fire  the  gun.  That’s  plain.” 

Muriel  then  shook  hands  with  her 
brother,  as  though  that  was  to  be  then- 
last  parting  on  earth,  and  when  Hypo 
looked  anxiously  around  for  her  she 
was  gone.  In  some  displeasure  he  led 
George  out  to  the  lot,  where  the  balloon 
was  champing  on  the  bit.  He  lifted 
George  gloomily  upon  the  crossbar  and 
said  a  few  last  words. 

“Remember  the  gun,”  Hypo  repeated. 
“Here’s  your  parachute.  This  part 
here  is  the  parachute.  That  fat  part 
up  above  is  the  balloon.  Ail  you  have 
to  do  is  to  lean  over  and  fall  off,  and, 
if  possible,  try  to  avoid  the  steeple  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  when  coming 
down,  because  they  have  a  new  light¬ 
ning  rod  on  it  and  it’s  sharp.  In  the 
meantime  and  if  anything  happens, 
peace  to  your  ashes.” 

“Thanks,”  George  responded  huskily, 
and  looking  whiter  than  ever.  “I’m 
sure  I  shall  have  no  trouble.” 

“And  before  you  go,”  said  Hypo, 
“you’re  not  fooling  me  at  all.  You  re 
no  author,  George.  I  met  an  author 
once  in  Battle  Creek,  and  I  know  those 
birds.  They  never  go  any  higher  than 
the  third  floor,  and  not  that  high  when 
the  bar  is  on  the  street.” 

THEN  he  cut  the  balloon  loose,  and  it 
rose  rapidly.  The  last  Hypo  saw  of 
George  he  was  clinging  firmly  to  the 
crossbar,  like  a  cassowary  hanging  to 
a  telegraph  wire.  Hypo  picked  up  his 
signal  gun,  and  the  crowd  cheered 
hoarsely,  little  wotting  that  literature 
was  receiving  another  uplift.  At  fifteen 
hundred  feet,  and  with  the  balloon 
drifting  swiftly  with  the  brisk  breeze 
toward  Lake  Erie  and  points  north, 
Hypo  pulled  the  trigger  and  laid  down 
his  weapon,  expecting  George  to  para¬ 
chute.  He  looked  up  expectantly,  but 
at  the  sound  of  the  shot  George  merely 
waved  his  arm  in  an  imbecile  manner 
and  continued  ballooning.  Hypo  stared 
up  incredulously.  Apparently  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  jumping  in  parachutes  had  be¬ 
come  distasteful  to  George,,  and  from 
that  moment  forward  he  paid  no  more 
attention  to  Hypo  Jones  than  if  that  in¬ 
dividual  had  died  in  Siberia  inl776B.C. 

Mr.  Jones  stood  still,  observing  the 
catastrophe  and  thinking  of  several  dis¬ 
concerting  things  at  once.  The  balloon 
headed  rapidly  out  over  the  lake,  and 
Hypo  kicked  his  shotgun  petulantly  _ 
aside  and  started  out  of  the  grounds. 
He  moved  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
Klotz’s  Quick  Lunch,  and  when  he  burst 
into  that  caravansary  of  food  Muriel 
Moore  was  in  her  familiar  place  behind 
the  cash  register  and  was  calmly  mak¬ 
ing  change  for  a  Swedish  gentleman 
off  an  iron-ore  boat. 

“Listen,”  Hypo  said  excitedly,  and 
pushing  the  Swede  sailor  aside.  “He 
didn’t  jump.  I  told  him  to  jump  in  plain 
English,  and  the  boob  sits  up  there  and 
waves  at  me.  What’s  the  answer?” 

Muriel  pushed  the  drawer  into  the 
cash  register  and  looked  at  Hypo,  who 
continued  to  talk. 

“Your  brother  has  gone  visiting  in 
my  balloon,  and  there  goes  my  job.  I 
want  to  know  why!  When  Jim  Hene¬ 
shaw  hears  that  he  has  now  got  none 
and  no  one-hundredths  balloons,  some¬ 
body  is  going  to  be  buried  after  a  short 
and  violent  death.  The  last  I  saw  of 
George  he  was  two  miles  high  and  head¬ 
ing  for  Norway.” 

Muriel  motioned  to  the  proprietor  of 
Klotz’s  Quick  Lunch,  whispered  to  him, 
and  then  turned  to  Hypo. 

“Hypo,”  she  said  solemnly,  “come  into 
the  back  room.” 

He  followed  her  in,  fearing  that  in 
about  a  minute  all  would  not  be  well, 
and  she  closed  the  door. 

“Sit  down,  Hypo,”  she  said  in  such 
a  kindly  tone  that  she  alarmed  him.  ^“1 
have  a  few  words  that  must  be  said.” 

“Maybe  you  can  tell  me  where  your 
brother  has  gone  with  our  balloon?  he 
demanded.  “You  know  balloons  cost 

money,  don’t  you?”  „  , 

“I  can  explain  everything,  Hypo,  she 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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acuum  Cup  Tread  is  GUARANTEED 

:  to  skid  on  wet,  slippery  pavements 

Pennsylvania  Vacuum  Cup  Cord  Tires ,  Vacuum  Cup  Fabric  Tires , 

Channel  Tread  Cord  Tires ,  and  Auto  Tubes  "Ton  Tested”  are  sold  at 
STANDARDIZED  NET  prices ,  uniform  throughout  the  United  States . 

Adjustment  basis— per  warranty  tag  attached  to  each  casing: 

Vacuum  Cup  Fabric  Tires  ....  6,000  miles 

Vacuum  Cup  Cord  Tires  ....  9,000  miles 

Channel  Tread  Cord  Tires  ....  9,000  miles 


PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies  Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Export  Dept.,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
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continued  uneasily.  “I  must  trust  you 
to  forgive  me.  I  will  begin  by  saying 
that  when  I  told  you  George  was  a 
writer  of  books  I  did  not  tell  the 
truth.” 

“I  knew  that,”  he  answered  testily. 
“You  didn’t  fool  me  there.” 

“I  was  forced  to  deceive  you,  Hypo, 
and  I  did,  because  I  regard  you  as  a 
stanch  friend  who  would  forgive  a  girl 
almost  anything.” 

“Sure,”  he  answered,  wonderingly. 
“Anything  you  do,  Muriel,  is  all  right 
with  me.  But  let’s  hurry  this  up.” 

“I  am  sorry  it  had  to  happen  just 
this  way,”  she  continued.  “I  know  that 
I  have  caused  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.” 

“You  have,”  he  agreed.  “The  min¬ 
ute  Jim  gets  sober  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  English,  I  won’t  have  any  more 
job  than  a  fatherless  rabbit.  But  up 
to  this  point  you  haven’t  explained. 
Why  did  George  go  riding  and  why 
didn’t  he  jump  when  I  told  him  to?” 

“He  is  escaping,”  Muriel  explained. 
“He  is  leaving  Portopolis.  For  the  past 
two  months  the  police  and  detectives 
have  been  hunting  him.  I  was  able 
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to  hide  him  in  my  room,  and  we  were 
waiting  for  a  good  chance  to  get  him 
out  of  the  country.  He  couldn’t  go  on 
a  train  or  on  foot,  because  he  tried  it 
and  they  nearly  caught  him.” 

“You  mean  he’s  going  to  Canada  in 
Jim’s  balloon?”  Hypo  asked  in  some 
astonishment. 

“That’s  just  it,”  she  went  on  more 
cheerfully.  “He’s  on  his  way  to  Can¬ 
ada.  You  told  me  once  that  with  a  good 
wind  the  balloon  would  carry  across  the 
lake  in  a  short  time.  I  remembered  it.” 

“I  ain’t  going  to  forget  it  myself. 
But  why  Canada?  Who  did  he  kill 
here?” 

“Nobody,”  Muriel  replied  earnestly. 
“He  did  nothing.  George  worked  for 
a  concern  in  Cleveland,  and  his  pal 
stole  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  es¬ 
caped  to  South  America.  That’s  the 
honest  truth,  Hypo.  George  never  got 
a  single  penny,  but  the  police  say  he 
did,  and  they  are  trying  to  put  him  in 


jail.  That’s  why.  Do  you  think  he 
will  land  safely  in  Canada?” 

“He  will,”  Mr.  Jones  returned  num¬ 
bly,  “unless  he  misses  it  entirely  and 
goes  on  over  to  the  North  Pole.  He 
was  sailing  fast.” 

“You  understand,”  the  girl  continued 
eagerly,  “that  I  love  George  a  great 
deal.  I  wanted  to  help  him  get  away 
and  start  life  all  over.  I  wish  to 
thank  you,  Hypo.  You  have  proved  a 
faithful  friend.” 

HE  stood  there  looking  down  at  her 
and  trying  to  think  of  eight  or 
nine  things  at  once.  Somehow  he  didn’t 
like  the  emphasis  she  laid  upon  his 
faithful  friendship. 

“All  right,”  he  said  resignedly. 
“That’s  all  over.  George  is  probably 
safe  in  Winnipeg  by  this  time.  Now 
let’s  take  up  the  rest  of  our  bargain. 
You  said  you’d  marry  me.  I  don’t 
expect  anybody  to  marry  a  guy  with- 
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out  a  job,  but  supposing  I  land  a  new 
one  for  twenty  dollars  a  week  in  some 
live  town.  How  soon  can  we  be  mar¬ 
ried?” 

“We  can’t  be  married.  Hypo,”  Muriel 
murmured,  looking  down  at  her  foot. 
“I  like  you,  but  I’m  afraid  we  can’t  be 
married.” 

“No,”  he  said.  Why?” 

“Because  George  isn’t  my  brother 
He’s  my  husband,  Hypo.  We  have 
been  married  three  years  and  four 
months.” 

She  smiled  and  held  out  her  hand, 
and  Hypo  shook  it  without  a  word. 
There  was  no  noise  in  the  back  room 
of  Klotz’s  Quick  Lunch  thereafter,  ex¬ 
cept  the  sound  of  a  couple  of  large, 
hobnailed  feet,  moving  pendulously  and 
m  parallel  lines  for  the  door.  The  feet 
belonged  to  Hypo  Jones,  but  they  were 
walking  by  themselves.  He  turned  in 
the  door  and  tried  to  say  good-by,  but 
the  words  paused  on  the  wrong  side  of 
his  teeth.  Soon  after  a  tall  and  gan¬ 
gling  figure  left  Portopolis,  traveling 
steadily  into  the  west  and  never  look¬ 
ing  backward.  It  was  Hypo  Jones, 
hunting  for  a  new  job. 


controlled  or  subsidized  by  the  govern¬ 
ments. 

We  here  think  that  it  will  pay  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  end  to  make  haste  more 
slowly  and  not  to  go  in  for  the  spec¬ 
tacular.  This  American  attitude  does 
not  seem  to  be  understood.  Our  manu¬ 
facturers  have  gone  in  very  slightly  for 
the  heavy  passenger  or  freight-carry¬ 
ing  machines.  Instead  we  are  giving 
our  attention  to  the  individual  owner 
who  wants  a  small  and  comparatively 
inexpensive  machine  for  sport  or  exhi¬ 
bitions  or  lessons.  We  first  want  to  see 
if  people  take  to  flying. 

The  aviation  force  trained  for  war 
purposes  in  this  country  contained  an 
extraordinarily  large  proportion  of 
wealthy  men.  Such  of  these  as  want 
to  continue  to  fly  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  present  buying  public.  We 
have  a  lively  and  thoroughly  satisfac¬ 
tory  demand  for  the  little  150-horse¬ 
power  machine  or  for  the  smaller  type 
of  flying  boat.  We  have  also  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  the  larger  aerial 
limousine  and  evidence  of  a  market  in 
the  near  future  for  both  large  pas¬ 
senger  and  freight-carrying  machines. 
As  an  indication  of  the  demand,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  training  planes  we 
bought  back  from  the  Government  after 
the  armistice  are  sold  or  under  order, 
while  from  many  beach  resorts  come 
requests  for  flying  boats.  In  short,  we 
are  supplying  a  demand  which  is  in 
close  analogy  to  the  early  demand  for 
motor  cars — that  is,  for  pleasure  or 
other  individual  purposes  with  a  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  strictly  commercial. 

The  Government  is  not  aiding  us. 
There  are  certain  things  which  a  gov¬ 
ernment  can  do  and  others  which  it  can¬ 
not  do  efficiently,  and  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  interests  of  commercial  avia¬ 
tion  will  be  furthered  by  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  governmental  participation.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  general  view.  It  is  said 
that  the  Government  cruelly  dropped  us 
overboard  and  left  us  to  sink  or  swim. 
That,  of  course,  is  just  what  it  did, 
and  that,  I  think,  is  what  it  should  have 
done  if  the  making  of  aeroplanes  were 
to  become  commercial. 

Peace  Basis  for  Peace  Planes 

THE  military  phase  is  on  a  different 
footing.  The  commercial  plane  and 
the  military  plane  do  not  develop  hand 
in  hand.  The  war  taught  us  a  great 
many  lessons  about  operation.  It 
brought  pilots  to  an  almost  inconceiv¬ 
able  skill,  but  it  did  not  teach  us  how 
to  earn  money  either  out  of  the  making 
or  the  operating  of  aircraft.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  war  machines  was  nowhere 
placed  on  a  strictly  business  basis,  and 
it  could  not  be,  for  the  speed,  not  the 
cost,  of  production  was  the  big  thing 
to  be  considered.  The  machines  as 
made  were  reasonably  safe  and  reason¬ 
ably  durable;  but  safety  and  durability 
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were  also  but  incidents.  In  the  harsh 
business  of  war  the  lives  of  the  pilots 
and  the  observers  had  to  be  conserved 
only  because  training  efficient  men  took 
time.  If  no  man  could  ever  hope  to  re¬ 
turn  from  a  flight  alive,  aeroplanes 
would  still  have  been  used,  provided 
the  man  in  losing  his  life  could  strike 
a  blow  at  the  enemy.  The  durability 
of  the  plane  was  not  of  moment  if 
a  supply  of  fresh  planes  could  be 
kept  up. 

Nobody  knew  or  cared  how  much 
it  cost  to  operate  the  machines,  and 
hence  the  very  lessons  that  we  best 
learned  were  those  not  applicable  to 
strictly  commercial  aeronautics.  The 
governments  especially  had  no  interest 
at  all  in  making  money  out  of  the 
machines  or  in  producing  them  cheap¬ 
ly,  and  most  of  that  which  they  learned 
in  war  time  they  would  have  to  for¬ 
get  in  peace. 

War  Pilots.  Lose  the  Fighting  Edge 

GOVERNMENTS  never  learn  the 
ways  of  business — no  government 
has  as  yet  ever  been  able  to  develop  any 
form  of  transportation  commercially— 
and  although  their  aviation  experiments 
may  result  in  a  considerable  volume  of 
valuable  information  to  guide  the  com¬ 
mercial  makers,  I  see  no  reason  to  hope 
that  the  army  and  navy  of  this  or 
any  other  country  will  contribute  any¬ 
thing  more  than  valuable  data.  There, 
is  no  reason  that  they  should.  Their* 
needs  are  not  commercial. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  sufficiently  interested  in 
aviation  to  keep  alive  the  industry  and 
thus  to  have  on  hand  a  nucleus  of 
trained  pilots  so  that  if  another  war 
emergency  arose  we  should  not  again 
be  totally  unprepared.  Most  of  the 
pilots  that  were  trained  for  the  war 
with  Germany  will  within  a  year  have 
passed  the  fighting  pitch  and  be  un¬ 
suited  for  active  service.  Hence  if  we 


should  find  ourselves  in  war,  say,  five 
years  from  now,  we  might  be  almost  as 
unpi-epared  for  aerial  work  as  we  were 
in  1917.  However,  this  is  a  question 
that  is  not  commercial,  but  military 
and  naval. 

Better  Without  Government  Subsidy 

rFHE  Government  will  require  planes 
-L  for  the  army,  for  the  navy,  for  the 
mail  service,  for  the  forest  patrol,  for 
the  coast-guard  patrol,  and  both  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  will 
use  a  certain  number  for  various  po¬ 
lice  functions.  The  aerial  mail  service 
will  undoubtedly  extend  until  all  of  the 
first-class  mail  between  cities  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  apart  is  carried  through 
the  air.  This  will  require  a  fair  num¬ 
ber  of  planes. 

The  patrol  service  will  not  require 
a  great  many,  and  unless  war  is 
threatened  the  army  and  navy  can¬ 
not  legitimately  buy  enough  planes  each 
year  to  give  the  necessary  buying 
power  for  a  truly  commercial  industry. 
This  may  appear  unfortunate.  I  hold 
otherwise;  I  should  not  personally  care 
to  be  associated  with  an  industry  that 
had  to  live  on  what  amounts  to  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  subsidy. 

If  we  discover  that  the  civilian  de¬ 
mand  throughout  the  country  is  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  industry,  and 
that  the  Government  must  be  looked  to 
in  order  to  preserve  a  skeleton  for  war 
emergency,  then  we  shall  know  that  the 
needs  of  commerce  have  been  overesti¬ 
mated  and  the  aeroplane  is  in  a  class 
with  the  submarine. 

That  is  the  darker  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Turn  to  the  brighter.  The 
aeroplane  can  now  at  a  profit  transport 
packages;  the  cost  is  as  yet  too  great 
for  ordinary  low-grade  express  matter, 
but  the  additional  speed  makes  the  cost 
trivial  for  small  and  intrinsically  valu¬ 
able  parcels  that  have  to  get  through 
in  a  hurry.  The  transport  of  securi- 
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ties  between  the  financial  centers  would 
alone  support  a  large  industry.  The 
aeroplane  is  the  right  means  to  reach 
far  outlying  points  for  special  pur¬ 
poses.  If  the.  cost  of  making  and  the 
cost  of  operating  the  big  dirigibles  can 
be  brought  down,  they  can  take  care  of 
the  ocean  crossings.  The  large  heavier- 
than-air  .machine  can  also  make  the 
ocean  trip  easily  if  enough  reserve 
motors  are  provided  for  any  contin¬ 
gency.  The  cost  of  such  machines  is 
at  present  prohibitive,  but  that  cost 
will  come  down.  There  is  a  real  trans¬ 
portation  present  and  that  will  grow 
as  the  fear  of  riding  through  the  air 
lessens  and  as  proper  landing  fields  are 
provided. 

Many  people  were  afraid  to  ride  in 
the  early  automobiles,  and  with  some 
reason,  for  they  did  break  down  fairly 
regularly.  Nowadays  a  motor  car  sel¬ 
dom  fails.  The  present-day  aeroplane 
is  safer  than  the  motor  car  of  twenty 
years  ago;  “crashes”  are  infrequent, 
and  would  be  less  frequent  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  forbade  the  operation  of  an 
aeroplane  by  other  than  a  licensed  pilot. 
The  foreign  governments  are  doing  that, 
and  it  is  a  function  which  is  well  within 
the  sphere  of  government.  Also,  we 
need  national  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  air  routes,  the  establishment  of 
prohibited  areas,  and,  in  fact,  a  gen¬ 
eral  national  regulatory  supervision — 
for  otherwise  we  may  have  a  jumble 
of  State  laws.  With  proper  pilots  and 
regulations  the  accidents  should  be  very 
few.  They  are  relatively  few  now,  and 
rarely  due  to  machine  trouble;  a  first- 
class  pilot  can  get  himself  out  of  nearly 
any  sort  of  difficulty. 

America  Will  Lead  Once  More 

BUT  before  we  have  real  air  trans¬ 
port  we  shall  have  to  have  the  public 
confidence,  and  that  will  come  only 
through  familiarity.  This  is  a  slow 
process  and  cannot  be  hastened.  My 
own  general  view  is  that  flying  will  go 
forward  gradually  for  sevei'al  years, 
that  the  more  adventurous  wealthier 
people  and  the  more  enterprising  busi¬ 
ness  firms  will  now  buy  planes — the 
same  sort  of  people  who  bought  the 
early  motor  cars — and  that  then  all 
at  once  the  public  fear  will  disappear 
and  all  will  turn  to  flying  all  at  once, 
just  as  they  rushed  to  motor  cars. 
And  by  that  time  we  shall  also  know 
a  great  deal  more  about  the  making 
of  aeroplanes  and  shall  have  an  aero¬ 
nautical  industry. 

And  in  that  established  industry 
America  will,  as  in  motor  cars,  lead. 
We  started  the  industry;  we  lagged 
for  a  while.  Now  we  are  going  for¬ 
ward  —  perhaps  slowly  —  but  certainly 
with  a  surefootedness  that  will  make 
our  flying  industry  preeminent.  For 
Americans  can  not  only  make — they 
can  also  sell. 
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Character  Inbuilt  by  Hand 


For  over  sixteen  years  a  guild  of  automotive  crafts¬ 
men  have  produced  the  JACKSON.  Its  spirited 
design  and  impressive  sturdiness  are  a  reflection 
of  factory  practices  unusual  in  these  days  of  quan- 
tity  production.  1  o  build  carefully  to  use  hand¬ 
work  wherever  it  is  superior  to  machj?e  work— 
is  the  fixed  ideal  of  the  builders  of  the  JACKSON. 
The  JACKSON  is  an  embodiment  of  honest, 
rugged  purposes,  so  characteristic  of  the  historic 
figure  whose  name  it  bears. 
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See  the  JACKSON  Six.  Ride  in  it.  You  will  be 
charmed  with  the  ease  and  luxury  of  its  performance. 

Its  perfect  balance,  121-in.  wheel-base  and  the  supple, 
superquality  58-in.  rear  spring  suspension  insure  excep¬ 
tional  riding  comfort  under  the  roughest  road  condi¬ 
tions.  Send  for  literature,  or  arrange  with  your  dealer 
for  a  demonstration.  _ 

Touring  Car,  $2150;  Sport  Car,  $2650;  Sedan,  $3150 


Jackson  Motors  Corporation 

“Motor  Car  Builders  for  Over  16  Years ” 

Jackson,  M  ICH. 
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ThinkWhatPunishmentTheyStand 

Have  you  ever  considered  how  much  depends  upon  the 
tubes  in  the  tires  of  a  racing  car? 

No  matter  how  staunch  a  casing  may  be,  it  cannot  with¬ 
stand  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  track  unless  the 

tube,  also,  is  flawless. 

During  the  American  racing  season  of  1919,  every 
important  race  of  more  than  forty  miles,  on  speedway 
and  road,  was  won  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

While  that  is  splendid  tribute  to  the  Goodyear  Cord 
Tire,  it  is  also  proof  conclusive  of  the  superior  quality 

of  Goodyear  Tubes. 

As  you  know,  Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes,  just  as 
the  Goodyear  Tubes  so  favored  by  racers,  are  made  of 
pure  gum  strips,  built  up  layer-upon-layer. 

Their  cost  is  but  little  more  (an  average  of  sixty  cents) 
than  the  cost  of  tubes  of  lesser  merit.  Do  you  consider 
it  economy  to  risk  a  costly  casing  to  save  so  small  a  sum. 
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UNIVERSAL  JOINTS  AND 
PROPELLER  SHAFTS 

Heat  TREATED  STEEL  is  the  only  posi 
tively  reliable  material  for  the  propeller  shaft. 
Spicer  heat  treated  steel  is  so  tough  and  hard 
that  the  manufacture  of  Spicer  UNIVERSAL 
Joints  and  Propeller  Shafts  requires 
many  tools  of  special  design. 

The  illustration  shows,  for  instance,  a  progres¬ 
sive  broach  used  in  cutting  spline- ways  for  the 
slip  joint.  Such  attention  to  detail  has  made 
Spicer  Universal  Joints  and  Propeller 
Shafts  since  1904  outlast  the  finest  cars. 

Today  over  one  hundred  of  the  leading  makes 
—  both  automobiles  and  trucks — are  SPICER 
equipped. 

Genuine  Spicer  Universal  Joints 
bear  the  Spicer  name  on  the  flange. 

Spicer  Mfg.  Corporation 

SOUTH  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

The  Broaching:  Number  Nineteen  of 
a  series  of  Spicer  advertisements. 

S.  M.  C.  1920 
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Spicer  Propeller  Shaft 
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may  be  bequeathed  from  generation  to 
generation.  “The  right  of  a  child  to 
be  well-born”  is  thus  doubly  secured. 
The  pure  blood  of  a  virtuous  parent¬ 
age  is  a  richer  inheritance  than  roy¬ 
alty  or  lands. 

Glorious  Period  in  History 

THE  church  will  naturally  lead  in  this 
reform,  for  the  Bible  speaks  in  no 
uncertain  terms  on  this  great  subject. 
The  Master  protested  with  an  emphasis 
unequaled  by  anyone  before  or  since 
against  the  discrimination  then  exist¬ 
ing — and  still  existing — -against  women : 
“He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let 
him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her,”  is  a  ring¬ 
ing  challenge  to  that  spirit  of  injustice 
which  stones  the  woman  to  death  while 
it  excuses  the  man. 

It  was  Christ,  too,  who  went  to  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter  when  He  ex¬ 
posed  the  beginning  of  sin.  “But  I 
say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  looketh 
on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  com¬ 
mitted  adultery  with  her  already  in  his 
heart.”  While  the  church  will  avail  it¬ 
self  of  all  arguments,  scientific  as  well 
as  economic,  its  strongest  appeal  will  be 
to  the  conscience.  It  will  apply  the  law 
of  service  and  use  the  power  of  love. 
While  it  holds  up  before  the  woman  the 
ideal  of  perfect  purity,  it  will  force  man 
to  consider  the  unspeakable  selfishness 
of  one  who,  for  a  moment’s  fleeting 


pleasure,  will  blast  a  human  life  and 
drag  down  to  the  bottomless  pit  one 
made  in  the  image  of  the  Creator. 

What  a  glorious  period  in  which  to 
live!  Schoolboys  are  wont  to  look  back 
to  some  Golden  Age  of  the  past  and 
express  regret  that  they  did  not  live 
their  brief  span  in  those  days.  There 
has  been  no  Golden  Age  like  the  one 
in  which  we  live — no  time  when  the 
average  ideal  was  so  high  and  the  aver¬ 
age  purpose  so  exalted.  In  no  former 
time  were  the  opportunities  for  service 
so  numerous  and  so  large.  The  United 
States  is  blessed  above  all  other  nations 
of  the  earth  in  the  courage  which  its 
people  possess  to  undertake  great  things. 
Never  since  history  began  to  record  the 
doings  of  man  have  the  people  won  at 
the  polls  such  a  moral  victory  as  our 
nation  won  when  the  saloon  was  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  land.  Nowhere  have 
women  ever  exerted  the  influence  they 
have  in  the  United  States,  and  that  in¬ 
fluence  will  be  increased  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  On  no  other  subject  has 
man  so  cruelly  misused  woman;  at  no 
other  time  does  he  show  such  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  her  higher  qualities.  Here, 
surely,  is  a  cause  in  which  every  woman 
will  be  proud  to  enlist,  and  she  may 
hope  to  call  to  her  side  all  the  men — 
most  of  them  coerced  into  active  co¬ 
operation  by  conscience,  the  remainder 
shamed  out  of  opposition  to  her  plea 
for  justice. 


Cary  T.  Grayson 
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shop  for  the  students  while  he  was  go¬ 
ing  through  the  Virginia  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  University  of  the  South. 
But  it  is  this  way  with  Grayson  and  has 
been  during  all  of  his  forty-one  years; 
no  matter  where  he  goes  he  gets  himself 
liked  and  trusted.  There  is  a  kind  of 
simplicity  and  modesty  about  him — the 
real  Virginia  gentleness — combined  with 
great  good  sense  and  judgment,  which 
binds  him  to  his  associates. 

It  happens  that  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  is  convenient  to  one  of  the  points 
of  high  nervous  pressure  in  America — 
to  wit,  Washington.  Here  at  the  capi¬ 
tal  are  gathered  the  principal  high- 
powered  human  beings  of  the  nation, 
and  they  are  constantly  having  motor 
trouble.  And  when  a  spark  plug  gives 
out,  or  they  strip  their  gears,  or  break 
an  inner  tube,  they  run  into  the  great 
human  garage  at  Hopkins  and  have 
themselves  mended. 

One  day  Dr.  Osier  sent  for  the  young 
doctor  and  asked  him  if  he  knew 
General  Payne,  who  was  then  Post¬ 
master  General  in  Roosevelt’s  Cabinet. 
Now,  in  all  Baltimore  there  could  not 
have  been  found  a  franker,  simpler, 
wiser,  more  inexperienced,  and  ingenu¬ 
ous  young  man  than  Grayson.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  he  had  never  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  meeting  General  Payne. 

Dr.  Osier  explained  that  General 
Payne,  who  was  a  patient  of  his,  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  nervous  breakdown, 
wanted  to  go  south  and  try  to  get  back 
his  health.  Would  Grayson  go  along 
and  attend  him? 

Payne  Corrects  Bookkeeping 

GENERAL  PAYNE  could  scarcely 
walk  when  they  started.  He  was 
broken  down  and  worn  out.  The  assidu¬ 
ous  young  doctor  got  him  out  of  doors 
in  Florida  at  first  in  a  wheel  chair, 
watched  him,  worked  with  him,  treated 
him  to  plenty  of  sunshine,  studied  his 
diet,  regulated  his  exercise,  and  brought 
him  home  six  weeks  later  quite  restored. 

A  short  time  after  their  return  Gray¬ 
son  received  a  note  from  General 
Payne’s  secretary  asking  for  his  bill. 
This  set  the  young  doctor  to  studying 
the  tremendous  problem  of  what  he 
should  charge.  What  if  he  should 
charge  too  much?  It  might  ruin  his 
career!  So  he  sent  in  a  bill  for  $100. 
A  day  or  so  later  he  was  summoned  by 
General  Payne  to  the  Arlington  Hotel. 


He  went  with  fear  and  trembling,  but 
with  jaws  set.  If  the  general  tried  to 
beat  him  down  on  that  bill,  he  would 
never  stand  for  it! 

“I’m  interested  in  you,”  said  the  old 
statesman.  “I  think  you’ve  got  good 
prospects.  I’m  also  grateful  to  you  for 
your  service,  but  I  want  to  give  you 
some  advice.  I  got  your  bill.” 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  young  one 
severely.  The  young  one  sat  very  still, 
but  very  determined. 

“Your  bill  is  absurdly  small.  If  you 
do  not  value  your  services  properly,  no 
one  else  will.  I’m  going  to  send  you 
the  fee  I  .think  you  are  entitled  to.” 

A  few  days  later  the  young  doctor, 
who  was  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse, 
was  staggered  to  get  a  check  for  $1,000. 
And  when  General  Payne  died  he  left 
him  another  $1,000  in  his  will. 

Tearing  Off  a  Rough  Ride 

BUT  this  was  only  the  beginning  of 
the  magic.  One  day  Grayson  got 
an  astonishing  summons  from  the  White 
House.  Would  he  come  to  see  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt?  He  went  with  fear  and  trembling. 
He  had  never  been  in  the  White  House 
before;  he  had  never  spoken  to  a  presi¬ 
dent.  What  could  Roosevelt  want  of  an 
unknown  young  doctor? 

The  President  greeted  him  heartily. 
“I  want  to  meet  the  man  who  cured 
my  friend  General  Payne,”  he  said. 

It  was  one  of  the  fine,  generous  hu¬ 
man  things  that  Roosevelt  so  often  did. 

A  little  later  Grayson  was  graduated 
at  the  Naval  Medical  College,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  was  there  to  give  out  the 
diplomas.  He  remembered  Grayson  and 
greeted  him  warmly.  “Where  do  you 
want  to  go?”  he  asked. 

“To  sea,”  said  Grayson. 

“You  shall  go  on  the  biggest  ship 
afloat,”  said  Roosevelt. 

So  he  went  on  the  Maryland  as  naval 
doctor  and  sailed  around  the  world  to 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  got  much  experience. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  though  over  two  years  had  passed, 
he  was  surprised  to  receive  another 
summons  to  the  White  House,  and  from 
that  time  began  a  connection  which  has 
lasted  through  three  administrations 
and  made  Grayson  a  physician  to  three 
presidents — two  Republicans  and  one 
Democrat.  And  during  that  time  he 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


OAKLAND  OWNERS  REPORT  RETURNS  OF  FROM 
18  TO  25  MILES  PER  GALLON  OF  GASOLINE 
AND  FROM  8,000  TO  12,000  MILES  ON  TIRES 
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OAKLAN  D 

SENSIBLE  SIX 


THE  more  expert  a  man  is  in  his 
knowledge  of  what  constitutes  true 
automobile  merit,  the  more  will  he  appre¬ 
ciate  the  really  remarkable  value  afforded 
in  this  new  Oakland  Sensible  Six  four  door 
Sedan.  Although  relatively  very  moderate 
in  price,  it  delivers  reliable  transportation 
of  the  highest  order,  and  to  certainty  and 
comfort  adds  the  desirable  quality  of 
extremely  low  operating  cost.  It  is  an 
exceptionally  roomy  car,  designed  for  year- 
round  employment,  and  mechanically  it  is 
adequate  to  any  demand  that  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  put  upon  it.  The  goodness  of 
the  car  itself,  and  the  complete  manner 
in  which  it  is  equipped  throughout,  com¬ 
bine  in  this  Sedan  to  a  value  made  possible 
only  by  the  concentration  of  our  whole 
energies  upon  a  single  chassis  type. 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
Pontiac ,  Michigan 
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RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL 

England' i  greatest  authority 
on  furniture 

“ Instead  of  the  usual  dentist¬ 
like  looking  cabinet ,  Mr. 
Edison's  designers  haute  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  [tutting  the  character 
and feeling  of  the  best  periods 
into  his  phonograph  cases. 
These  graceful  and  artistic 
productions  will  be  hailed 
•with  delight  by  all  who  can 
afford  them,  and  will  cause 
Mr.  Edison's  new  phono¬ 
graph  to  be  received  in  many 
houses  where  less  worthy 
machines  have  not  been  wel 
corned  heretofore." 

J  ^ 
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The  Arts  That  Make  Your 
House  a  Cultured  Home 

T'HE  subtle  magic  that  changes  a  house  into  a  home 
where  you  love  to  dwell,  is  found  largely  in  two  arts, 
music  and  furniture.  When  you  choose  your  phonograph, 
choose  it  for  what  it  can  give  of  both. 

A  phonograph’s  value  as  a  musical  instrument  can  be 
measured  only  by  its  realism.  Thomas  A.  Edison  spent 
three  million  dollars  in  research  work  to  develop  a  phono- 
graph  so  realistic  that  its  reproduction  of  an  artist’s  singing 
or  playing  cannot  be  detected  from  the  original,  when  heard 
in  direct  comparison.  The  result  is  the  New  Edison,  “The 
Phonograph  With  a  Soul.”  It  literally  Re-Creates  music 
and  the  United  States  Government  has  given  Mr.  Edison  the 
exclusive  right  to  use  the  word  “Re-Creation”  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  reproduction  of  all  forms  of  music. 

THE  absolute  realism  of  this  new  phonograph  has  been 
established  by  tests  with  fifty  different  artists  before 
three  million  people,  who  were  unable  to  detect  a  difference 
between  any  artist's  voice  or  instrumental  performance  and 
the  New  Edison’s  Re-Creation  of  it.  These  remarkable 
tests  have  been  reported  in  more  than  five  hundred  of 
America’s  leading  newspapers. 

The  New  Edison  not  only  gives  you  the  literal  Re- 
Creation  of  an  artist’s  voice  or  instrumental  performance, 

but  it  also  adds  to  your  home 
an  exquisite  piece  of  period 
furniture. 

If  you  love  music,  you 
probably  appreciate  fine 
furniture. 


XV HI  CENTUR  Y  ENGLISH 

(  Adam) 

072s  — 1794% 

The  Adam  brothers  were  influ¬ 
enced  by  Roman  and  classic  Italian 
art.  Their  work  is  noteworthy  for 
simplicity  and  fine  proportion.  This 
c abinet  reflects  these  characteristics 
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Furniture  enjoyed  its  Golden  Age  in  the  i8th  Century. 
Chippendale,  Sheraton,  Heppelwhite  and  their  contempora' 
ries  were  then  treating  what  are  today  known  as  the  period 
designs.  These  masterpieces  have  stood  until  this  day  as 
the  highest  expression  of  furniture  art. 

THERE  is,  then,  only  one  way  through  which  a  phono' 
graph  can  enrich  the  decorative  art  of  your  home.  Its 
cabinet  design  must  be  derived  from  a  pure  period  source. 

This  is  precisely  the  viewpoint  from  which  Edison’s 
designers  created  the  cabinets  for  the  New  Edison.  They 
went  to  the  original  sources  of  every  representative  period 
and  chose  its  finest  examples.  They  established  seventeen 
different  designs  in  all. 

The  entire  wealth  of  furniture’s  Golden  Age  is  yours  to 
choose  from.  You  can  have  a  New  Edison  cabinet  which 
expresses  the  dignity  of  England  s  best  periods,  or  the 
elegance  of  France  in  its  most  luxurious  days,  or  the  esthetic 
beauty  of  Italy’s  inspired  furniture  art. 

WHICHEVER  cabinet  you  select,  your  choice  will 
have  the  endorsement  of  Miss  Elsie  de  Wolfe  and 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill.  In  the  minds  of  these  two 
women,  considered  the  greatest  furniture  authorities  in  the 
world,  the  New  Edison  stands  supreme.  Stray  period 
motifs  are  easily  borrowed;  but  Edison  cabinets  preserve 
entire  the  characteristics  and  feeling  of  the  Old  World  s 
master  designers.  The  workmanship  embodied  in  these 
Edison  cabinets  is  a  monument  to  the  beautiful  craftsman' 
ship  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  New  Edison  gives  all  that  is  in  music  and  all  that 
is  in  furniture  art.  May  we  send  you,  with  our  complr 
ments,  our  interesting  book  on  music  and  furniture  ? 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  Incorporated,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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IT  II. LIAM 
and  MARY 

1 ’/  oca — >7°-) 

This  case  is  charm¬ 
ingly  expressive  of 
the  taste  ami  delicacy 
•which  distinguished 
English  furniture  in 
she  days  of  // 1  Warn 
and  Mary. 


t  A  ROLYS  A  LA'Z'ZAR  I 


prinvi  donna  contraitr.  >,r  rh. 
Mt-iropoluan  Opera  (.omtun 

From  a  photogr  aph 
which  showed  her  in 
the  act  of  comparing 
her  •void  with  its 
RkCRKJTIOS  by 
the  Slew  Editor.. 
Laxcsaii  sang.  Sud¬ 
denly  -he  reased  toll  ng 
—  and  the  Yew 
Edison  took  up  the 
same  song  alone.  I  he 
human  car  could  de¬ 
tect  no  difference. 


de  If  OLE E 


%  NEW  EDISON 

£7 he  c. Phonograph  with  ci  Soul 


A'ncrica' s  torrtnoit  deii^ner 
ot  hoiiuhelJ  inter ivn 

“  From  the  characteristically  dim- 
inutile  and  grace 'fui  Heppcl white 
to  the  costly  replicas  of  historic 
plea  s.the  superior  furniture 'value 
of  Edison  cabinets  can  scarcely 
fail  to  impress  the  lever  of  good 
furniture.' 
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last  longer  with 

Johns -Manville 

NON -BURN 
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THE  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  of  asbestos 
products  in  the  world 
with  the  longest  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  brake  linings, 
not  only  for  automo¬ 
biles  but  also  for  the 
heaviest  industrial 
machinery,  should  be 
able  to  make  the  most 
dependable  brake 
lining  for  your  car. 
Ask  an  engineer. 

To  the  trade — Our  jobber  -  dealer  sales 
policy  assures  you  real  trade  protection. 
W  rite  for  details. 

H.  W.  JOHNS -MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 

10  Factories  —  Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 
For  Canada 

Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


We  also  call  your  attention  to  the 
Johns-Manville  Speedometer  for  the 
new  Ford  cars.  (Catalog  No.  3017.) 

A  precision  instrument  that  fits  ex¬ 
actly  on  the  instrument  board  of  the 
new  self-starter  equipped  Ford  cars, 
enabling  owners  to  keep  careful  record 
of  operating  expenses.  Price  complete, 
$16.50.  West  of  Denver,  $18.00. 


Through— 


Asbestos  / JOffMlI  — 

Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 


and  its  allied  products 

INSULATION 
that  ktepi  the  heat  where  it  Mon f  j 
CEMENTS 

that  make  boiler  walli  leak  proof 
ROOFINGS 

that  tut  down  fire  fitkt 

PACKINGS 
that  tare  power  wane 
LININGS 

that  make  braket  tafe 


PREVENTION 

PRODUCTS 
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has  risen  steadily  in  rank  until  he  is 
now  a  rear  admiral — and  the  youngest 
man  of  that  rank  in  the  navy. 

The  very  first  important  service  he 
was  called  upon  to  perform  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  was  surely  one  of  the 
strangest  that  ever  came  to  a  physician. 
Everyone  will  remember  how  Roose¬ 
velt  one  day  threw  a  bombshell  into 
the  War  Department — a  bombshell  that 
shook  the  sedentary  old  generals,  colo¬ 
nels,  and  captains  in  the  army  to  the 
very  marrow  of  their  comfortable  hones 
— by  ordering  that  all  officers  above 
a  certain  rank  should  be  required  to 
make  a  test  ride  on  horseback,  thirty 
miles  a  day  for  three  days — and  that 
if  they  could  not  make  this  record  they 
were  fit  subjects  for  retirement. 

Roosevelt  sent  for  Grayson.  “Can 
you  ride  horseback?”  he  asked. 

“Yes — I  was  brought  up  with  horses.” 

“Some  of  these  officers  object  to  the 
test  I  have  put  to  them.  They  think  it 
too  severe.  Now  I  want  myself  to  do 
the  ninety  miles  and  do  it  all  in  one  day. 
And  I  want  you  to  come  along.” 

This  was  one  of  the  pleasant  little 
ways  that  Roosevelt  had  with  his 
friends.  If  they  survived,  he  liked 
them  better  than  ever. 

So  they  started  out.  Afterward  Mr. 
Roosevelt  sent  Grayson  the  following 
letter : 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
Washington,  January  15,  1909. 
My  dear  Dr.  Grayson  : 

On  January  13  you  accompanied  me 
on  a  ride  from  the  White  House,  at 
Washington,  to  the  inn  at  Warrenton 
and  back,  98  miles,  as  we  measured  it, 
but,  as  I  am  now  informed,  104  miles. 
We  started  at  3.40  in  the  morning  and 
returned  at  8.40  in  the  evening,  stop¬ 
ping  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  at  War¬ 
renton  and  for  five  or  ten  minutes  at 
other  places.  We  had  four  relays  of 
horses.  For  most  of  the  time  coming  in 
the  weather  was  very  bad,  a  sleet  storm 
driving  in  our  faces,  and  the  roads  were 
frozen  and  difficult.  On  the  last  stretch, 
which  was  the  hardest  of  all,  your  horse 
was  smooth  shod,  which  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  difficulty  and  risk  as  we 
made  our  way  against  the  sleet  storm 
over  the  frozen  roads  thru  the  pitch 
darkness;  yet  at  that  time  your  only 
thought  seemed  to  be  to  look  out  for  me, 
the  sleet  having  frozen  on  my  glasses 
so  that  I  was  unable  to  see  at  all:  and 
I  had  to  repeatedly  ask  you  to  look  out 
for  yourself,  in  view  of  your  horse  be¬ 
ing  smooth  shod.  You,  like  the  rest  of 
the  party,  ended  the  trip  in  first-class 
condition.  Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

P.  A.  Surgeon  Cary  T.  Grayson,  U.S.N., 

Naval  Dispensary, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Wilson  Was  a  Hard  Problem 

WELL,  Grayson  served  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  and  his  family  and 
afterward  with  President  Taft  and 
his  family,  and  when  Mr.  Wilson  came 
to  the  presidency,  although  he  had 
never  known  Grayson,  he  asked  him  to 
continue  his  services  as  official  physi¬ 
cian  at  the  White  House. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
Dr.  Grayson  has  devoted  his  whole  time 
to  the  White  House;  only  that  he  has 
been  on  call  when  necessary.  Indeed, 
he  has  had  his  own  arduous  duties  with 
the  Naval  Medical  Service,  besides  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  attending  physicians  at 
the  Naval  Dispensary  and  Naval  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Washington. 

During  the  war  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  National  Defense  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  Public  Health  Committee 
of  the  National  Food  Administration. 
He  has  probably  treated  more  distin¬ 
guished  men  than  any  other  physician. 
In  addition  to  the  care  of  members  of 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Roosevelt,  Taft,  and 
Wilson  Administrations,  he  has  cared 
I  for  numbers  of  senators,  congressmen, 
and  other  men  in  public  life.  In  Paris 


he  was  called  into  professional  con¬ 
sultation  by  prime  ministers  and  im¬ 
portant  personages  from  various  coun¬ 
tries,  including  a  king.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  doctor  in  Washington  has  any 
poorer  patients  than  he. 

I  suppose  a  young  doctor — for  he  was 
then  only  thirty-five  years  old — was 
never  confronted  with  a  more  difficult 
or  delicate  or  responsible  task  than 
Grayson  when  he  became  physician  to 
Mr.  Wilson.  He  was  serving  the  man 
upon  whose  health  and  strength  rested 
in  such  large  measure  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  nation  at  a  critical  period 
of  its  history,  and  he  was  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  health  and 
strength. 

He  soon  found  that  he  had,  indeed, 
a  hard  problem.  Mr.  Wilson  had  over¬ 
worked  all  his  life,  and  had  never  known 
how  best  to  take  care  of  himself.  When 
he  came  into  the  White  House  he  was 
far  from  being  a  well  man.  His  diges¬ 
tion  was  poor,  his  eyes  were  bad,  and 
he  had  a  serious  and  painful  case  of 
neuritis  in  his  shoulder.  It  was  largely 
on  account  of  this  latter  difficulty,  which 
interfered  with  easy  writing,  that  he 
learned  to  use  a  typewriter.  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell  of  Philadelphia,  who  examined 
him  about  the  time  he  was  elected,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  doubt  whether  he  could  last 
through  a  single  term  in  the  White 
House  and  keep  his  health.  He  had  too 
powerful  and  eager  a  mind  in  too  weak 
a  body.  Many  men  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  and  with  such  medical  advice 
would  have  given  up  and  gone  to  Florida 
or  California  and  lived  miserably  all 
their  remaining  days.  But,  to  the  as¬ 
tonishment  of  those  who  knew  his  con¬ 
dition,  the  President  began  steadily  to 
improve  in  health  and  has  borne  up 
(until  just  recently)  under  as  heavy 
burdens  as  any  ever  imposed  upon  an 
American  president. 

And  this  physical  strength  to  bear 
the  heavy  work  of  the  presidency  has 
been  the  result  largely  of  the  solicitous 
care  of  Dr.  Grayson  and  the  gradual 
adoption  of  simple  methods  advised  by 
him.  He  trained  the  President  for  his 
particular  kind  of  fight  with  the  same 
care  that  a  boxer  is  trained  for  his  kind 
of  a  fight  or  an  athlete  for  a  race. 

Putting  a  Scholar  on  Horseback 

THE  President  has  his  fun  in  his 
mind;  he  lives  in  his  mind;  he  has 
never  much  enjoyed  physical  games  or 
sport,  nor  outdoor  life.  When  he  came 
to  the  White  House  and  Grayson  began 
to  recommend  exercise,  he  said  he  had 
no  time  for  it.  But  he  began  playing 
golf  under  Grayson’s  observation,  tak¬ 
ing  care  at  first  not  to  overdo  it.  There 
is  harm  in  too  much  exercise  as  in  too 
little,  especially  for  a  high-powered 
man.  So  Grayson  took  his  blood  pres¬ 
sure  and  pulse  after  five  holes  played, 
and  after  ten  holes,  and  found  out  ex¬ 
actly  what  he  could  bear  and  what 
would  do  him  good.  He  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  when  the  President  was 
playing  he  was  to  play  utterly — dis¬ 
missing  all  business  from  his  mind.  In 
this  he  found  the  President,  who  has 
a  remarkable  degree  of  control  over  his 
mental  processes,  an  apt  pupil.  They 
made  a  rule  that  when  Cabinet  mem¬ 
bers  or  others  were  playing  with  the 
President  talk  of  business  should  be 
absolutely  taboo.  But  this  was  beyond 
frail  human  nature — at  least  political 
human  nature — for  a  game  rarely  got 
beyond  the  sixth  hole  before  conversa¬ 
tion  of  this  order  was  quite  certain 
to  begin: 

“By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  regard¬ 
ing  the  appointment  of  Smith,  etc.,  etc.” 

Another  form  of  exercise  that  Gray¬ 
son  strongly  recommended,  and  the 
President  practiced,  was  horseback 
riding.  Grayson  regards  horseback 
riding  as  more  than  exercise.  It  gives 
a  perfect  and  thorough  massage  to  the 
entire  system,  not  only  the  muscles,  but 
the  vital  organs :  the  heart,  liver,  lungs, 
kidneys,  stomach,  intestines — every  part 
of  the  physical  structure. 

If  he  could  not  get  the  President  to 
( Continued  on  page  42) 


the  most  important  question  for  you  to  consider 
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The  brakes  loom  up  as  the  most  vital  part  of  an  automobile,  for  upon  the  biakes  depends 
your  ability  to  stop,  slow  down,  or  “hold  on  the  hills.  Wise  motorists  are  paiticular 
about  brake  lining.  1  hey  may  take  a  chance  with  other  equipment,  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  brakes,  they  use  Raybestos.  Do  your  brakes  “hold’  ?  Do  you  feel  them  bite 
and  grip  when  you  press  the  pedal?  In  other  words,  have  you  fullest  confidence  in  your 
brakes?  If  there’s  any  doubt,  line  them  •with  Raybestos.  It  WEARS 
and  WEARS  and  WEARS.  What’s  more  to  the  point,  it’s  guaranteed  • 
to  WEAR  one  year  no  matter  how  far  you  travel. 


Look  for  the  Silver  Edge 
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Penetrator 


HAIR  BRUSH 


The  Old  Way 


The  New  Way 


For  fine  hair  and  healthy  scalp 

THE  condition  of  a  girl’s  or  woman’s  hair  reflects 
the  health  of  her  scalp.  If  the  scalp  glows  with 
health,  the  hair  will  glisten  with  beauty.  The  Pro-phy- 
lac-tic  Pen-e-tra-tor  Hair  Brush  is  so  constructed  that 
the  choice,  extra-stiff,  thin,  straight-up-and-down  rows 
of  bristles  thoroughly  massage  the  scalp  each  time  it’s 
used,  completely  brushing  each  strand,  smoothing  out  all 
snarls  and  tangles,  and  helping  to  endow  the  whole  gleam¬ 
ing  mass  with  a  soft,  silken,  fine-spun  quality. 

The  bristles  are  permanently  fastened  through  a  non- 
tarnishable  aluminum  face  into  a  durable,  special  com¬ 
position  bed.  Always  sold  in  the  Yellow  Box. 

Send  for  free  book  which  fully  describes  the  several 
attractive  styles  and  finishes. 

Florence  Manufacturing  Company,  Florence,  Mass. 

Also  Makers  of  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush 
and  Hand  Brush 

Canadian  Address:  247  St.  Paul  Street  West,  Montreal 
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give  the  time  for  golf  or  horseback 
riding,  he  at  least  insisted  upon  a  brisk 
walk,  deep  breathing,  and  plenty  of 
fresh  air. 

He  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  diet,  and  found  out  by  analysis 
and  experiment  exactly  what  he  could 
eat  and  what  he  could  not,  and  laid 
down  a  careful  regimen  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  faithfully  followed.  He  has 
used  medicines  of  any  kind  very  rarely 
and  sparingly. 

Dr.  Grayson  is  a  great  believer  in 
the  use  of  water,  outside  and  in — 
proper  bathing  at  proper  times — and 
the  drinking  of  plenty  of  water  at  all 
times. 

A  man  working  with  the  tremendous 
concentration  characteristic  of  the 
President  needs  also  real  rest  and  re¬ 
laxation  for  the  mind.  Grayson  pre¬ 
scribed  nine  hours  of  sleep  at  night. 
The  President  also  found  much  re¬ 
laxation  in  light  entertainments  which 
would  divert  without  much  engaging 
his  mind,  such  as  occasional  musical 
or  vaudeville  shows  or  swift-moving, 
light  detective  stories.  The  President 
has  always  been  a  very  temperate  man 
— has  never  even  smoked — and  Grayson 
advised  coffee  only  once  a  day.  It  was 
by  this  strict  regimen  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  been  able,  not  only  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  his  great  office,  but  to  im¬ 
prove  in  health — and  to  increase  work¬ 
ing  power — until  his  recent  breakdown. 

Prescribed:  One  Sense  of  Humor 

DR.  GRAYSON’S  method— and  this 
applies  not  only  to  the  President, 
but  generally  for  all  those  who  are 
struggling  for  physical  efficiency — may 
be  considered  under  four  general  heads. 

First — Physical  regularity,  system. 
Regular  times  for  meals,  regularity  in 
going  to  bed  and  getting  up,  regularity 
in  the  matter  of  daily  exercise.  There 
was  never  a  man  more  punctual  than 
the  President.  He  is  always  on  the 
minute.  His  passion  for  punctuality 
became  so  well  known  at  Paris  that 
upon  the  only  occasion  when  he  was 
late  in  meeting  an  appointment  it 
caused  much  concern.  This  was  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Allied  delegates  at  Saint- 
Germain  when  the  Austrian  Treaty  was 


presented  to  Dr.  Renner  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  It  was  a  notable  occasion,  and 
the  distinguished  company  was  kept 
waiting  for  some  twenty  minutes  by 
the  nonappearance  of  the  President. 
But  it  was  not  his  fault !  For  the  only 
time  while  he  was  in  Europe  he  was 
delayed  by  a  punctured  automobile 
tire. 

Second — Exercise  in  he  open  air 
every  day;  not  too  much,  but  not  too 
little.  The  amount  can  be  easily  de¬ 
termined  by  experiment.  If  a  man  feels 
comfortably  and  healthfully  tired  at 
night,  not  exhausted,  he  is  getting  the 
right  amount. 

Third — A  careful  attention  to  diet, 
especially  in  not  eating  too  much.  Ex¬ 
periment  here  will  soon  determine  what 
a  man  can  eat  and  what  he  cannot. 

Fourth — A  sense  of  humor.  A  proper 
mental  attitude  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  the  elements  in  making 
for  good  health.  Never,  for  example, 
in  his  recent  desperate  illness  did  the 
President’s  sense  of  humor  desert  him. 
When  one  of  the  doctors  was  sounding 
him  by  striking  on  his  body  with  one 
finger,  the  President  said:  “You  needn’t 
knock.  I’m  at  home.” 

At  another  time  he  asked  what  they 
were  doing. 

“We’re  taking  a  sample  of  your 
blood.” 

“That’s  what  the  Senate  has  been 
trying  to  do  for  a  long  time.” 

Dr.  Grayson  thinks  the  great  service 
before  his  profession  lies  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  preventive  medicine.  I  asked 
him  what  was  his  highest  ambition  for 
the  future. 

He  said:  “To  keep  people  well  rather 
than  to  treat  them  after  they  fall  ill.” 

He  would  encourage  the  widespread 
knowledge  of  the  physical  nature  of 
men,  and  show  how  easily  the  physical 
machine  can  be  kept  in  order  by  simple 
and  natural  means:  simple  and  tem¬ 
perate  habits,  outdoor  exercise,  plenty 
of  sunshine,  plenty  of  water,  plenty  of 
sleep,  good  humor.  The  function  of 
the  doctor  under  a  system  of  preventive 
medicine  will  become  more  pervasive 
and  important  than  it  is  now,  for  he 
will  deal  with  all  men,  not  only  with 
those  who  are  acutely  ill.  It  will  be 
his  business  to  keep  people  well. 


“The  War’s  Over” 
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suspended  members  were  to  have  a  fair 
trial  wished  to  color  their  assertion 
with  the  appearance  of  sincerity  it 
would  have  at  least  been  good  strategy 
to  see  that  Mr.  Cuvillier  should  not  even 
apparently  participate  in  the  chair’s  de¬ 
liberations  prior  to  vital  rulings. 

Parenthetically  I  wish  to  add  that  the 
above  is  not  to  be  considered  even  as 
an  insinuation  that  Chairman  Martin 
was  unduly  swayed  by  the  gratuitous 
advice  whispered  into  his  ear  by  Mr. 
Cuvillier.  Chairman  Martin,  as  jockey 
of  the  proceedings,  gained  a  great  deal 
of  sincere  sympathy  by  his  undeniably 
earnest,  if  at  times  somewhat  awkward, 
attempts  to  ride  a  reasonably  decent 
race  on  a  horse  hobbled  for  pacing! 

All  Squeal — No  Meat! 

WHEN  the  trial  began  there  was 
not  a  spot  on  the  Assembly  cham¬ 
ber  floor  big  enough  to  accommodate  a 
spectator’s  foot  that  was  not  covered. 
Everybody  expected  sensational  devel¬ 
opments.  It  was  rumored — and  I,  for 
one,  blush  to  confess  that  I  half  be¬ 
lieved  it — that  at  least  one  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  was  linked  up  directly  with 
Trotzky  and  Lenine  in  a  definite  effort 
to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  and  substitute 
Bolshevism!  I  admit  it.  I  fell  for  it. 
My  pride  would  be  worse  hurt,  how¬ 
ever,  if  I  had  not  had  so  much  company. 

Everyone  expected  some  sort  of  real, 
melodramatic  expose,  with  damning 
letters  and  bona  fide  signatures,  trans¬ 
lated  codes,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
We  waited  through  two  days  of  ora¬ 


tory  until  the  introduction  of  evidence 
began  and  then  sat  forward,  alert, 
watching  for  the  moment! 

We  waited  and  waited  and  waited. 
We  heard  the  Constitution  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  party,  a  document  about  as  se¬ 
cret  as  the  City  Directory,  read  right 
out  in  meeting! 

We  waited  while  counsel  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  read  Socialist  speeches  that  had 
been  made  in  public  before  thousands 
and  printed  in  the  news.  1  b  waited 
while  they  solemnly  introduced  in  evi¬ 
dence  copies  of  the  “Call,”  a  New  York 
Socialist  newspaper  on  sale  at  all  news 
stands.  We  waited  while  they  read  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  various  pamphlets  on  so¬ 
cialism  and  Bolshevism  that  were  all 
much  less  revolutionary  and  less  bril¬ 
liant  than  a  typical  political  essay  by 
Shaw,  and  assayed  less  verbal  dyna¬ 
mite  per  sentence  than  can  commonly 
be  found  in  the  editorials  of  any  parti- 
san  paper  during  a  hot  campaign. 

Day  after  day  I  walked  out  of  the 
Assembly  chamber,  following  the  ad¬ 
journment,  inquiring:  “Is  this  all?” 

Day  after  day  I  was  solemnly  as¬ 
sured,  by  those  who  were  supposed  to 
know,  that  on  the  morrow  hell  would 
break  loose,  so  to  speak,  and  the  five 
suspended  men  would  be  smashed  under 
an  avalanche  of  terrible  evidence. 

All  the  legal  machinery  for  the  State 
of  New  York  was  turning  out  grist  for 
the  committee  counsel.  All  the  evi¬ 
dence  collected  by  the  Lusk  joint  legis¬ 
lative  committee  for  the  investigation 
of  Bolshevism,  which  investigated  for 
months  at  an  estimated  expense  of  $80,- 
( Continued  on  page  44) 


^ELMANISM  is  able  to  promise  advancement  and  in¬ 
creased  incomes  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it 
gives  workers  the  qualities  that  employers  are  hoping 
r°and  searching  for  Salary  is  no  longer  the  determin¬ 
er  consideration:  the  main  thing  is  intelligent  service. 
One  of  the  country’s  greatest  executives,  speaking  re- 
nth'  to  the  writer,  made  this  statement: 

•‘For  every  efficient  man  or  woman,  there  are 
ninety-nine  inefficients.  Stenographers  who  listen 
with  one  ear  only,  secretaries  who  can’t  remember, 
clerks  who  keep  their  eyes  on  the  clock,  department 
heads  who  are  afraid  to  make  decisions  of  their 
own,  superintendents  utterly  lacking  in  initiative 
and  originality— nearly  all  of  them  a  wool-gather¬ 
ing  lot  without  ability  to  concentrate  on  anything 
but  quitting  time.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  with  any 
real  interest  in  their  work  beyond  doing  as  little 
as  they  can  for  the  money  they  get.” 

The  same  complaint  comes  from  the  trades  and  pro- 
■ssions.  Carelessness,  laziness,  and  indifference  instead 
f  intelligent  enthusiasm,  driving  purpose  and  quick 
linking.  A  willingness  to  “stay  put”  instead  of  the 
iger  ambition  that  fairly  begs  for  new  opportunities  and 
i?ger  responsibilities.  As  a  result,  employers  of  every 
ind  are  the  hunters  today,  scouring  the  country  in  search 
f  men  and  women  who  can  ‘deliver  the  goods. 

It  used  to  be  the  case  that  one  or  two  lines  in  the 
Hein  Wanted”  columns  answered  every  business  neces- 
itv  P  Pick  up  the  papers  today,  however  and  one  will 
nd  expensive  display  advertisements  such  as  these. 

We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a  man  with 
the  ability  to  organize,  direct,  and  get  results  from 
a  staff  of  salesmen.  He  must  have  balance.  He 
must  have  speed.  He  must  have  initiative  and 
imagination.  Above  all,  he  must  have  personality. 

For  the  right  man,  this  carries  with  it  the  chance 
to  accomplish  some  of  the  biggest  things  ever  done 
in  business,  and  we  wish  to  leave  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  to  find  the  right  man. 

An  industrial  corporation  offers  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  man  between  25  and  38  who  pos¬ 
sesses  forceful  personality  and  good  business  judg¬ 
ment  A  place  on  the  Board  of  Directors  to  the 
man  who  can  qualify,  in  addition  to  a  liberal 

salary. 


The  Master  Words  of  Modern  Life 

INITIATIVE'  Imagination!  Personality!  Good  judg¬ 
ement!  Originality!  These  are  the  master  words  of 
modern  life,  and  it  is  precisely  these  qualities  that 
'elmanism  develops,  strengthens,  and  directs.  _  It  opens 
our  mind  for  inspection,  letting  you  see  wherein  you  are 
trong,  wherein  you  are  weak;  for,  even  as  it  adds  to 
trength,  so  does  it  correct  weakness.  .  . 

Where  the  average  employer  makes  a  mistake  is  in 
issuming  that  inefficiency  is  willful  and  premeditated, 
le  is  convinced  that  his  employees  do  not  want  to  give 
rood  service  and  have  no  real  interest  in  advancement. 
Phis  is  true  in  very  few  cases.  The  general  run  of  men 
ind  women  have  no  desire  to  cheat,  most  of  them  have 
ii«h  hopes  of  holding  places  of  power  and  distinction, 
md  all  of  them  want  to  earn  more  money.  The  trouble 
s  that  they  express  themselves  in  daydreams  and  not  in 

iction.  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

When  analyzed,  this  is  seen  to  be  a  misfortune,  not  a 
fault.  How  can  they  listen  when  they  have  never  been 
taught  concentration?  How  can  they  have  initiative  and 
originality,  when  our  educational  system  tries  its  best  to 
turn  pupils  into  parrots  and  have  them  all  uniform  in 
tvpe?  How  can  they  have  purpose,  and  hold  to  it,  when 
our  life  ignores  the  fundamental  truth  that  the  human 
mind  has°got  to  be  exercised  in  order  to  he  fit  and  stay 
ft?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  workers  are 
doomed  to  daydreams  because  their  training,  or  lack  of 
it,  has  robbed  them  of  their  mental  teeth.  They  can’t 
take  hold  and  hang  on.  The  mind,  unused  to  continued 
effort,  tires  quickly  and  jumps  from  one  thing  to  an¬ 
other  like  a  grasshopper. 


Pelmanism  Trains  the  Mind 

P ELMANISM  does  the  simple,  obvious  thing.  First 
of  all,  it  teaches  self-realization.  Very  few  people 
really  know  themselves.  They  imagine  they  are  this 
or  that,  and  blunder  through  life  the  victims  of  their 
own  ignorance.  In  the  second  place,  Pelmanism  trains 
the  mind,  exercising  it  scientifically,  meeting  its  new 
strengths  with  new  tests,  until,  at  the  end,  there  is  per¬ 
fect  balance,  full  power,  and  an  amazing  endurance. 

Another  great  mistake,  and  one  made  generally,  is  the 
assumption  that  business  is  a  purely  mechanical  process. 


GEORGE  CREEL 


In  older  countries,  where  wealth  is  far  enough  removed 
from  the  source  to  be  rid  of  any  vulgar  suggestion  o 
having  been  earned,  business  is  looked  down  upon,  and 
contemptuously  dismissed  as  “trade.”  This  theory  has 
even  gained  ground  in  the  United  States,  and  while  some 
of  the  misunderstanding  proceeds  from  affectation  and 
snobbery,  there  is,  on  every  hand,  a  general,  well¬ 
-rounded  belief  that  business  calls  for  the  hard  qualities, 
not  the  fine  ones— that  it  is  a  thing  of  routine,  not  a 
drama  of  inspiration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  modern  business  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  as  interesting  as  it  is  vast,  and  its  operations  make 
steady  and  imperative  demands  upon  every  mental  qual¬ 
ity.  Not  a  day  passes  that  its  generals,  captains,  and 
corporals  are  not  called  upon  to  bring  the  functions  of 
the  mind  into  instant  operation  at  high  pressure.  Rou¬ 
tine  efficiency  is  not  enough.  .  ,  , 

The  call  is  for  the  quick,  leaping  brain  that  is  able  to 
create  ideas,  to  find  fresh  viewpoints,  to  make  decisions 
as  logical  as  they  are  swift,  and  to  manufacture  oppor¬ 
tunities,  instead  of  waiting  for  them.  Imagination,  cour¬ 
age  and  resourcefulness  are  assets  as  real  as  stocks  and 
bonds. 


Pelman  Develops  Imagination 

THE  competitive  factor  is  ever  present  and  important. 
There  are  always  the  “other  fellows”  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  What  are  they  doing?  In  business,  as  well  as 
in  war,  victories  are  won  by  quick  thinking,  quick  strik¬ 
ing.  The  Germans  lost  Paris  because  they  walked  then- 
soldiers  across  Belgium.  Armies  had  always  marched, 
and  the  Germans  followed  tradition.  Gallieni  comman¬ 
deered  every  taxicab  in  Paris  and  rode  his  poilus  to  the 
Marne.  Had  any  German  general  possessed  Gallieni’s 
imagination,  and  shot  his  Huns  across  Belgium  in  auto¬ 
mobiles,  the  French  defense  would  not  have  had  time  to 

form.  ,  ,  „ 

Here  is  a  parallel.  It  was  the  habit  of  a  certain  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper  to  carry  the  electroplates  in  an 
elevator  from  one  room  to  a  room  seven  floors  below. 
A  new  foreman  padded  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and  threw 
down  the  plates,  saving  an  average  of  three  minutes, 
forty-eight  seconds.  This  enabled  the  paper  to  place  .its 
“extras”  in  the  streets  ahead  of  its  rivals,  a  time  saving 
that  meant  success  for  the  paper  whenever  a  big  story 
“broke.”  In  the  same  way,  imagination  and  originality 
have  always  overcome  difficulties  and  ruled  the  world. 

Thousands  of  dollars  were  being  lost  by  lack  of  means 
to  “keep”  eggs,  meat,  etc.  They  “spoiled”  and  there  was 
“nothing  to  do  about  it.”  A  young  chap  rejected  this 
point  of  view.  With  initiative  that  would  not  be  downed, 
with  a  vision  seeing  beyond  all  obstacles,  and  with  an 
originality  that  defied  discouragement,  he  continued  his 
effort,  and  cold  storage  was  the  result. 

Pelmanism  Develops  Business  Power 

BUSINESS  is  the  Great  American  Romance.  It  is 
business  that  has  harnessed  the  stream,  tunneled  the 
mountain  and  the  river,  turned  deserts  into  orchards, 
and  made  the  United  States  the  world  power  in  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  years.  It  calls  for  the  test  and 


it  deserves  the  best.  It  is  this  best  that  Pelmanism  de¬ 
velops,  trains,  and  directs. 

Business  needs  the  whole  mind,  not  just  part  of  it.  It 
is  often  the  case  that  a  man  of  vision,  forethought,  initia¬ 
tive,  resource,  courage,  and  confidence  is  forced  to  con¬ 
fess  that  he  has  “no  head  for  detail.”  On  the  other 
hand,  masters  of  detail  “fall  down”  when  the  big  prob¬ 
lem  comes  along.  ,  , 

The  fault  in  each  case  is  an  incompletely  developed 
mind,  a  mind  which  has  been  developed  on  one  side  but 

not  on  the  other.  _  . 

The  Pelmanist  finds  no  difficulty  in  assimilating  detail 
and  he  rises  supreme  when  big  issues  confront  him.  His 
training  gives  him  the  balanced  mind,  the  alert  mind, 
the  mind  that  is  receptive  and  responsive.  And  that  is 
just  the  type  of  mind  which  achieves  success  with  almost 
miraculous  ease  while  other  men  lag  behind,  puzzled, 
confused,  and  inert. 

Go  Forward  or  Go  Back 

THE  appeal  of  Pelmanism  is  neither  narrow  nor 
specialized.  The  beginner  will  find  the  secret  of 
promotion  in  it.  The  veteran  “job  holder”  will  get 
from  it  new  courage,  self-confidence,  and  a  resourceful¬ 
ness  that  will  lift  him  above  his  fears  and  out  of  his 
ruts.  Executive  heads  will  discover  that  Pelmanism  takes 
up  “mental  slack,”  tones  up  the  mind  processes,  and  acts 
as  a  tonic  to  vision,  decision,  and  imagination.  Business 
permits  no  stand  still.  Those  who  do  not  go  forivard 
commence  to  drop  back. 

This  great  course  comes  at  a  great  time.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  American  business  were  such  chances 
open  to  intelligent  ambition.  Our  whole  industrial  and 
commercial  structure  is  in  process  of  reconstruction.  A 
world  is  waiting  to  be  rebuilt.  At  home,  and  in  the  far 
places  of  earth,  great  tasks  call  to  the  creative,  construc¬ 
tive.  and  administrative  forces  of  American  life.  Old 
barriers  are  down,  the  gates  of  success  swing  wide,  and 
the  ranks  of  the  country’s  workers  are  being  combed 
for  the  “right  sort.” 

George  Creel. 


Make  Yourself  That  “Right  Sort”! 

AKE  yourself  a  Pelmanist.  Do  for  yourself  what 
400,000  other  men  and  women  have  done — put  your¬ 
self  in  a  mental  position  not  alone  to  grasp  oppor¬ 
tunity  when  it  comes,  but  to  make  opportunity  come  to 
you. 

Pelmanism  is  neither  an  experiment  nor  a  theory.  It 
has  stood  the  test  of  twenty  years.  Its  students  are  in 
every  country  in  the  world.  Its  benefits  are  attested  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  all  walks 
and  conditions  of  life. 

Pelmanism  is  taught  entirely  by  correspondence.  There 
are  twelve  lessons — twelve  “Little  Gray  Books.”  The 
course  can  be  completed  in  three  to  twelve  months,  de¬ 
pending  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
study.  Half  an  hour  daily  will  enable  the  student  to 
finish  in  three  months. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  “Mind  and  Memory,”  a  booklet 
that  describes  Pelmanism  in  fascinating  detail.  This 
booklet  alone  is  really  a  lesson  in  Pelmanism.  It  is  so 
rich  in  the  facts  of  mind  and  memory  cultivation  that 
you  will  treasure  it  as  your  first  step  toward  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  new  man  or  woman  that  Pelmanism  will 
make  you. 

Send  for  “Mind  and  Memory”  Today 

THE  booklet  is  free.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon 
or  a  postcard— today — now — before  you  forget  it. 
Don’t  “put  off”— decide  to  do  a  thing  and  then  do  it 
— now,  not  later.  Write  to  Pelman  Institute  of  America, 
Suite  321,  505  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Pelman  Institute  of  America, 

Suite  321,  505  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  seDd  me,  without  obligation,  your  free  booklet, 
“Mind  and  Memory.” 


Name 


Address 


All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

Col.  3-13 
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Hot  Sun  !  Cold  Rain  ! 

‘four Automobile  Cant 
Tut  Upyln  ‘Umbrella 


Just  imagine  your  automobile  putting  up  a 
big  umbrella  to  protect  itself  from  a  rain! 

Ridiculous,  of  course!  And  yet  your  automobile 
NEEDS  protection  even  more  than  you  do, 
when  the  rain  comes.  If  you  are  caught  with¬ 
out  protection  in  a  rain,  it  merely  means  incon¬ 
venience  and  discomfort.  To  your  car,  it  may 
result  in  actual  damage,  if  adequate  protection 
has  not  been  provided. 

Remember  thin!  The  beauty,  and  in  some  cases 
the  very  life  of  your  car.  depends  on  how  effect¬ 
ively  a  thin  coat,  of  finishing  varnish  can  defy 
rain,  sun  and  many  other  destructive  forces.  If 
this  protective  varnish  coat  is  in  any  way  in¬ 
ferior  the  lustrous  finish  of  your  car  soon  dis¬ 
appears. 

Inferior  finishing  varnish  absorbs  even  the 
uliybh  uf  traces  of  moisture— bringing  out  pale, 
milky  blue  streaks  on  your  car.  And,  with  the 
“checking”  or  cracking  resulting  from  the  con¬ 
stant.  destructive  action  of  the  elements,  it.  is 
not  long  until  rain  is  seeping  through  the  glossy 
protective  coat  down  through  the  coats  of  rub 
bing  varnish.  The  luster  goes.  Rust  attacks 
the  metal  body  of  your  car.  Revarnishing  be 
comes  imperative,  and  serious  damage  occurs  if 
this  is  delayed. 


Sun  Varnish  IS  extraordinary  in  its  ability  to 
withstand  the  ravages  of  weather  and  wear. 
SITN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  embodies  every 
quality  necessary  to  produce  a  beautiful,  dur¬ 
able,  lustrous  finish.  It  presents  a  hard,  bril¬ 
liant  surface  that  will  not  crack  nor  show 
milky  blue  streaks  in  a  rain.  When  supported 
underneath  by  SUN  Varnish  Rubbing  coats  it 
combines  with  firmness  just  the  proper  degree 
of  resiliency  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
changing  temperature  slow  and  sudden.  It 
resists  manfully  the  punishment  of  road  use. 

FOUR  NECESSARY  QUALITIES 

Note  below  the  four  vita!  qualifications  of 
SUN  Varnish.  Many  vac  i  -h-s  have  two  or 
even  three  of  these  qualiti  r.,  but  none  to  our 
knowledge  has  all  four  as  they  are  combined  in 

SUN  Varnish  and  AT, I,  FOUR  are  necessary. 

1  SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  flows  per¬ 
fectly — insuring  ease  of  application  and 
best  results  in  the  paint  shop. 

2  SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  dries  to 
a  closely-knit,  waterproof,  non -porous 
film  —  impervious  to  moisture. 

3  SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  has  in¬ 
tense  luminosity  —  producing  a  brilliant, 
lustrous  finish. 


MANY  DESTRUCTIVE  FORCES 

Many  elements  of  weather  and  wear  pound 
away  relentlessly  at  the  finish  of  your  automo¬ 
bile.  The  sun  is,  without  doubt,  the  worst 
enemy.  Its  blazing  rays  literally  cook  the  life 
out  of  automobile  varnish.  Then  there  are  the 
seasonal  changes  of  temperature — the  heat  of 
summer  and  the  -old  of  winter!  Ice,  snow  and 
sleet!  The  wear  and  tear  of  dust,  mud,  gravel, 
sand  and  oil! 

No  wonder  a  car  that  has  been  finished  with  or¬ 
dinary  varnish  soon  becomes  dull,  dingy  and  un¬ 
interesting — that  only  an  extraordinary  varnish 
can  give  real  protection  and  long-lasting 
beauty. 


4  SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  produce* 
a  hard  yet  elastic  finish.  It*  durability 
will  surprise  you.  It  resists  manfully 
the  elements  seeking  to  destroy  it. 

You  may  buy  a  car  this  spring!  If  you  do,  ask 
what,  varnish  has  been  used  on  it.  If  they  tell 
you  SUN  Vamish,  you  may  be  sure  of  long- 
lasting  beauty.  In  having  your  present,  car 
revarnished,  you  are  best  protected  if  SUN 
Varnish  is  used.  Satisfactory  varnishing  re¬ 
quires  skilled  workmanship.  There  is  a  good 
automobile  painter  in  your  community.  See 
him! 

SUN  VARNISH  CO,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Write  for  our  free  booklet.  “  How  to  Care  for  the  Fini.h  of  an  Automobile 
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“The  War’s  Over” 
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000,'  was  at  hand.  The  hotel  corridors 
were  all  cluttered  up  with  Department 
of  Justice  agents  and  special  policemen 
on  hand  to  aid  in  making  democracy 
not  only  safe  but  exclusive  for  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Republicans. 

The  legal  shock  troops  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  led  by  two  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  strategists  of  the  New  Yprk  Bar, 
Martin  W.  Littleton  and  John  B. 
Stanchfield.  They  commanded  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  eight. 

This  aggregation  succeeded  in  proving 
what  all  folk  of  ordinary  intelligence 
and  information  have  always  known. 
They  proved,  for  example,  that  the  So¬ 
cialist  party  was  opposed  to  war  and 
favors  recognition  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government,  but  they  brought 
out  no  real  evidence  that  couldn’t  have 
been  bought  on  a  public  news  stand  or 
heard  in  open  meeting. 

But  there  was  a  sensational  climax. 
A  seventeen-year-old  girl  from  Brook¬ 
lyn  testified  that  two  years  previously, 
when  she  was  fifteen  and  just  after  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  she  had 
seen  Charles  Solomon,  one  of  the  de¬ 
fendants,  spit  on  the  American  flag  at 
a  meeting.  Solomon  denied  it. 

Soldiers  and  police  were  at  that 
meeting.  Enough  said. 

V  V.  Stale,  Socialist  Press  Agent 

WEARY  day  after  monotonous,  dis¬ 
appointing  day,  more  than  a  score 
of  correspondents  sat  there  and  busily 
wrote  front-page  advertisements  for  the 
Socialist  party.  Papers  the  country  over 
paid  telegraph  tolls  on  news  that,  was 
most  excellent  Socialist  propaganda 
and,  in  the  midst  of  a  serious  paper 
shortage,  printed  it  on  the  front  page! 
Algernon  Lee  functioned  on  the  witness 
stand  for  the  better  part  of  two  days. 

The  ousted  Assemblymen  were  made 
rationally  known,  and  appeared,  at  least 
to  a  certain  element  of  our  citizenship, 
glorified  by  a  light,  approximating  that 
which  shines  upon  martyrs. 

And  all  that,  according  to  those  at 
Albany  in  sympathy  with  the  proce¬ 
dure,  constituted  warfare  against  the 
Socialist  party!  Without  doubt,  if  the 
Socialist  party  could  keep  on  swapping 
Assembly  seats  in  return  for  such  pub¬ 
licity  Republicans  and  Democrats  would 
have  immediate  reason  for  real  worry. 

As  the  trial  progressed,  or  rather 
continued,  the  editorial  tone  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  independent  Democratic 
and  Republican  papers  the  country  over 
became  more  and  more  critical.  Non¬ 
socialist  editorial  writers,  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  as  well  as  the  Man  in 
the  Street,  were  questioning  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  cutting  off  the  head  of  repre¬ 
sentative  government  to  cure  a  rumored 
case  of  political  dandruff!  Men  who 
could  not  successfully  be  accused  of 
revolutionary  tendencies — such  men  as 
Charles  E.  Hughes  and  Father  Ryan — 
the  latter  an  active  enemy  of  socialism 
— were  insisting  that  it  was  not  well  to 
renounce  Americanism  in  order  to  de 
nounce  an  alleged  lack  of  the  same. 

The  producers  of  the  show  at  Albany 
were  busy  thinking  up  wrong  reasons 
for  the  disapproval  that  persistently 
greeted  their  efforts.  Their  explana¬ 
tions  were  amusing  as  examples  of  th< 
frail  straws  of  argument  at  which  pride 
will  grab  to  save  itself  from  a  fall. 

Sitting  in  a  room  in  the  hotel  after 
a  long,  sad  day  a  light  was  lit  for  me 
by  a  friend,  a  newspaper  man. 

“I  don’t  see  why  this  antiradical  show 
doesn’t  go  better,”  I  said. 

My  friend,  stretched  on  the  bed, 
opened  one  wise  eye  and  squinted  at  me. 

“Bill,  the  war’s  over,”  he  said  sud¬ 
denly.  “This  thing  would  have  been  a 
hit  during  the  war — but  the  war’s  over! 
This  is  a  war-time  show  trying  to  play 
to  a  peace-time  audience,  and  that’s 
why  it’s  getting  the  hook.  I  think  that 
we  really  got  into  the  war  immediately 
following  the  first  news  of  Chateau- 
Thierry,  but  the  war  wasn’t  over  for  us 
on  November  11,  1918. 

“For  over  a  year  we’ve  had  more  or 
less  industrial  and  political  confusion  bc- 
( Continued  ou  pnye  46) 
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Exclusive  Columbia  Artists 

in  the  Latest  Song  Hits 

WHO  kids  them  along  in  the  latest  song  on  Columbia 
Records  only? — Al  Jolson! 

Who  raises  the  roof  with  melodious  mirth  on  Columbia 
Records  only? — Nora  Bayes! 

Who  knows  how  to  mix  song  with  laughter  and  tricks  on 
Columbia  Records  only? — Van  £s?  Schenck! 

Who  jazzes  the  house  by  just  opening  his  mouth  on 
Columbia  Records  only? — Harry  Fox! 


COLUMBIA  GRAFONOLAS 
Standard  Models  up  to  $300; 
Period  Designs  up  to  $ 2100 • 
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Collier's.  The  National  Weekly 


The  famous  Valspar 
boiling  water  test 
proves  that  this  won¬ 
derful  varnish  is  best 
for — furniture 
— floors 
— linoleum 
— woodwork 

indoors  and  out 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Special  Offer : 

For  your  dealer  s  name  and  15c.  in  stamp*  we  will  send  you  a  25c.  sample  can 
of  Valspar — enough  i>i  finish  a  sn  ail  tabli  >>r  chair.  Fill  out  the  coupon. 

Dealer’s  Name  --  ----  . — .  . 

Maine . . . . .  -  . .  .  . -  -  -  — 


\ddre  -  . -  -  - 
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‘The  War's  Over” 

Continued  from  page  11 


cause  we’ve  been  trying  to  harmonize 
a  retained  consciousness  of  war  values 
with  the  realities  of  peace.  The  guns 
on  the  western  front  were  silenced,  but 
the  war  went  right  on  because  it’s  a 
state  of  mind,  Pill,  and  any  state  of 
mind  soon  becomes  a  habit..  We  were 
no  longer  pulling  together  to  heat  the 
Germans,  but  still,  when  some  individ¬ 
ual  stood  up’  atid  yammered  for  the 
return  of  some  peace-time  constitu¬ 
tional  right,  he  was  squelched — and  not 
always  properly  so.  You  know  we  don’t 
fight  and  die  in  order  that  our  country 
may  remain  forever  on  a  war  basis. 
We  fight  and  die  in  wav  to  make  sure 
that  our  citizens  can  live  in  p^ace  and 
enjoy  the  rights  that  war  takes  away 
from  them.  Do  you  get  my  drift?” 

‘‘We’re  riding  the  same  tide,”  I  as¬ 
sured  him. 

‘‘Well,  then,  the  war’s  over,”  he 
declared  with  a  conclusive  gesture. 
“It  was  over  on  the  8th  day  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  the  day  after  the  Socialists  were 
kicked  out  of  the  Assembly,  when 
a  majority  of  Ehe  American  Press  and 
public,  which  is  not  friendly  to  social¬ 
ism  as  a  political  philosophy  nor  to  So¬ 
cialists  as  political  individuals,  woke  up 
and  let  out  a  roar  because  five  citizens 
up  here  were  being  deprived  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  peace-time  right  in  a  war¬ 
time  manner.  The  fact  that  these  five 
citizens  were  Socialists  made  no  dif¬ 
ference — because  the  war  is  over.  It’s 
over!  The  reaction  of  the  country  to 
this  trial  is  procf  of  it.  Why,  six 
months  ago,  even  three,  two  months 
ago,  perhaps,  they  could  have  kicked 
these  five  fellows  out  just  as  they  have 
done  and  everybody  would  have  said 
‘Hooray,’  because  mentally  we  were 
then  still  in  a  state  of  war,  and  in  that 
state  of  mind  nobody  cai’es  anything 
about  anybody’s  normal  peace-time  civil 
rights  and  any  method  of  blasting  out 
any  obstruction  to  the  common  current 
is  justifiable.  This  country  made  war 
pretty  successfully.  It  was  a  little  slow 


getting  at  it,  but  when  it  did  get  started 
it  went  hard  and  fast.  It’s  been  just  as 
slow  getting  back  to  peace  again,  hut 
it’s  hack  now.  We  blasted  loose  any  ob¬ 
struction  to  the  war  current  regardless, 
and  I  reckon  we’ll  blast  loose  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  the  peace  current  pretty  much 
the  same  way.  Do  you  get  it?” 

Echoes  of  Gettysburg 

I  GOT  it!  I  was  tremendously  proud 
of  this,  my  country,  when  it  so  glo¬ 
riously  demonstrated  its  ability  to  make 
war  successfully.  As  a  correspondent 
I  had  something  approximating,  a 
grand-stand  seal  from  which  to  observe 
both  the  preparation  and  prosecution 
of  that  war.  After  I  left  my  friend 
who  declared  that  peace  had  come  m.v 
memory  was  cluttered  with  vivid  scenic 
fragments  of  the  war  I  had  watched, 
hits  from  camps  in  America;  from  the 
transports  at  sea ;  from  all  over  France; 
a  shocking  vignette  of  a  shell-swept 
hillside  near  Montfaucon  where  a  blond 
Swedish  immigrant  and  a  full-blooded 
Sioux  Indian,  both  from  North  Dakota, 
lay  dead  together;  a  snapshot  of  the 
moment  on  the  11th  of  November  when 
the.  guns  stopped.  I  recalled  the  crush¬ 
ing  agony  of  pride  in  my  countrymen 
that.  I,  an  observer,  suffered  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  heroically  matter-of-fact  action 
of  those  who  fought.  I  thought  at  last 
of  the  “trial”  at  Albany  that  I  was 
watching  and  of  my  friend’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  storm  of  protest  from  non¬ 
socialist  elements  the  country  over.  I 
thought  of  that  with  an  added  pride  at 
the  realization  that  the  country  which 
went  so  magnificently  to  the  sacrifice  of 
war  was  returning  sanely  to  the  nor¬ 
mality  of  peace.  As  I  thought  this  I 
heard  again  the  solemn  repetition  of  a 
fragment  of  a  great  sentence  that 
sounded  in  my  mind  like  a  refrain 
throughout  the  war:  “ — that  govern¬ 
ment  of  .  .  .  by  .  .  .  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.” 


Colonel  H  ouse 
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more  of  the  hows,  whys,  and  wherefores 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  than  any  one  other 
American,  but  with  the  Treaty’s  ene¬ 
mies  endeavoring  to  tear  that  document 
to  shreds,  the  Administration  has  not 
called  him  to  Washington.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  broken  down  under  the  attack,  has 
not  summoned  his  first  aid.  These  facts 
appear  to  support  the  Elba  theory.  As 
for  the  Amerongen  exercise,  the  Colo¬ 
nel  would  be  abandoning  the  habit  of 
a  lifetime  if  he  were  not  sawing  wood. 
So,  the  principal  point  of  speculation 
in  the  case  of  the  Colonel  is:  to  what 
purpose  he  is  sawing.  The  Colonel  may 
hew  to  the  line,  but  he  doesn’t  carry  the 
ancient  admonition  to  the  length  of  let¬ 
ting  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 
And  when  he’s  sawing  wood  he  doesn’t 
permit  the  wind  to  waft  the  sawdust 
where  it  listeth.  No.  you  usually  dis¬ 
cover  him  delivering  the  timber,  before 
you  know  he  has  been  busy  with  his 
old  cross-cut. 

The  Colonel’s  System 

A  STORY  told  with  relish  by  old  Texas 
.friends  who  have  come  East  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  cabinet  or  otherwise  make 
themselves  useful,  illustrates  one  of  his 
methods.  In  the  days  when  parts  of 
his  home  State  were  still  wild  and 
woolly  and  camping  out  was  fraught 
with  real  danger  from  highwaymen,  the 
Colonel  was  an  ardent  camper  out. 
Each  evening  after  chuck  had  been 
stowed  away  there  came  an  hour  or 
two  of  story-telling  around  the  crack¬ 
ling  fire.  The  stories  inevitably  drifted 
to  bandits,  and  then  the  Colonel  began 
to  take  a  hand.  The  escapades  of  the 
highwaymen  as  related  by  him  sur¬ 
passed  all  others.  They  had  a  real  thrill 
and  a  this-may-happen-any-minutetang 
tb  them.  Then  the  fire  would  die  down 
s4nd  the  party  would  roll  up  in  their 
lilankets.  It  was  noted  that  the  Colonel 


always  slept  soundly;  as  soundly  as  if 
he  were  in  his  own  bed  in  Austin. 

At  last  some  one  asked  him  how  he 
could  do  it. 

“If  there  are  just  enough  stories  and 
they  are  made  strong  enough,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “you  can  be  assured  that  some 
one  in  the  party  is  going  to  be  unable 
to  sleep.  That  means  somebody  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  on  guard.  So  why  should  I 
stay  awake?” 

There  are  enough  stories  being 
thrown  off  like  flies  from  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  flywheel  to  keep  the  whole  party 
awake,  the  Colonel  may  reason,  and 
therefore  no  necessity  for  his  bestir¬ 
ring  himself  at  this  time.  There  is 
William  Jennings  Bryan  out  after  the 
hairless  scalp  of  National  Chairman 
Homer  Cummings  and  there  is  the  bat¬ 
tle  royal  over  the  Peace  Treaty  in  the 
Senate.  So  it  is  possible  the  Colonel  is 
sound  asleep  and  sawing  only  such 
wood  as  one  saws  when  one  sleeps. 
Recently  certain  nervous  members  of 
the.  Democratic  slumber  party — camp¬ 
ing  party,  I  mean — thought  they  had 
caught  him  with  one  eye  open  watching 
the  movements  of  that  troublesome 
maverick.  Herbert  Hoover,  who  has 
threatened  either  to  lead  a  stampede 
of  Democrats  out  of  the  pai’ty  fold  or 
a  stampede  in.  But  when  they  looked 
again,  both  of  the  Colonel’s  eyes  were 
tightly  shut.  That  little  Sir  Edward 
Grey  dinner  party,  the  Colonel  was 
able  to  assert  with  his  usual  mild  con¬ 
vincingness,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
politics. 

If  it  should  be  that  Colonel  House 
is  considering  ways  and  means  whereby 
his  party  can  legally  adopt  America h 
foremost  political  orphan,  lie  has  .1 
real  job  cut  out  for  himself.  It  is  goin  , 
to  take  some  conciliating  to  reconcile 
the  Democratic  wheel  horses  to  the  idea 
of  nominating  a  man  shameless  enough 
(Cont i ii ii <  <1  on  48) 


New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

(. Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  N ew  York ) 

34-6  &  34S  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TO  THE  POLICY-HOLDERS  : 

T  ,-fo  Wnrnnpp  has  suddenly  taken  on  a  new  importance.  Everybody  wants  it.  .  ... 

TWs  indiX  that  the  public  has  begun  to  understand  the  economic  value  of  the  pnncple  on  whrch  life 

insurance  rests,  and  it  also  demonstrates  the  high  regard  in  which  our  life  companies  are  he  . 


But  do  you  realize: 

1st  That  for  the  mere  privilege  of  rendering  this  economic  service 
our  lift  companies  will  be  .seed  in  1920(be.ween  tbe  S„...  and 
the  Federal  Government)  upwards  of  $27,000,000  . 


Just  a  word  about  those  queries: 

Ml  A  life  insurance  premium  is  essentially  a  tax,  voluntarily  jev,e  > 
(1)  primarily  for  the  protection  of  the  family  but  very  directly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state.  The  government,  in  taxing  life  insurance, 
indulges  in  the  barbarism  of  taxing  a  tax.  It  would  be  scarcely 
more  unsound  for  the  government  to  tax  its  own  income. 


(O')  Death  Duties  can  readily  destroy  a  perfectly  solvent  estate  unless 
cash  can  be  raised  quickly.  Life  insurance  can  quickly  provide 
cash,  but  the  laws  limit  and  hinder  its  use. 


(3) 


The  State,  also  collect  heavy  death  duties  on  insurance  payable 
to  estates. 


2d.  That  Federal  laws  are  purposely  so  framed  that  useofhfe 
insurance  to  protect  estates  is  not  encouraged.  Immediately 
following  death  the  Federal  Government  exacts  heavy  cash  pay¬ 
ment,  whatever  the  character  of  the  estate.  Without 
insurance  such  payments  are  always  difficult  and  sometimes 
impossible  ? 

3d  That  the  proceeds  of  life  insurance  must  under  the  Federal  law 
be  included  in  the  decedent’s  estate  and  taxed  accord, ngly  unless 
payable  to  named  beneficiaries  ;  ,n  that  case  such  proceeds  are 

in  addition  to  the  $27,000,000  of  taxes  referred  to  in  the  first  query;  they  are  eeonomi- 

"Uyi”o  "because  with  your  present  keen  interest  in  life  insurance  it  is  time  that  your  representatives 

at  Washington  and  in  your  State  Capital  heard  from  you. 

THE  YEAR  1919 

For  the  New  York  Life  1919  was  in  many  respects  nearly  $200,000,000 

our  ^—was  SS? on  the  lives  of  individuals  who  made  application  to  the  Company  and 

does  not  include  any  so-called  Group  insurance  mortality  from  influenza  in  1918,  which  extended 

Our  Mortality  returned  to  normal  figures,  after  the  heavy  mortality 

through  the  first  four  months  of  1919.  insurance  a  government  monopoly  in  Russia  and 

The  Russian  Soviet  Government  by  decree  made  life  msu  ranee a  govern^  ^  Having  by  this 

proceeded  to  liquidate  the  business  of  all  llfe  ;  of  ’ur  property  in  Russia,  including  our  invest- 

*>«*“ G— and  purchased  with  moneys 

accumulated  from  premiums  paid  by  Russian  policy-hol  ers  approved  by  the  Con- 

-Sian  assets  and  Russian  ha- 

‘V^r^rat  the  dose  of  1918,  is  due  to  the 

The  decrease  in  assets  at  the  end  of  1919,  y  assets  at  the  close  of  1918  there  were  about 

elimination  of  the  Russian  business  and  to  the  fact  that  in  the  assets  at 

mo  npA  ooo  which  we  had  borrowed  to  purchase  Li  ei  y  on  • 

^Taking  account  of  these  items,  the  assets  in  1819  made  ,  normal  increase. 

Safety  funds  increased  during  the  year ^  ,OV!5nn$,5’0^’d00yktorv  Notes  exceeded  $100,000,900. 

On  December  31  our  investments  in  L.berty  Bonds  and  V.ctory  Notes  exc  >  Preaidenf. 


Balance  Sheet,  January  1,  1920 


assets 

,  ..  $9,070,481.00 

LIABILITIES 

$757,098,302.00 

Policy  Re.erve  _  ■  24,398,333.52 

Real  Estate  159,869  677.31 

Loans  on  Mortgages  145,185,934.77 

Loans  on  Policies  159,000.00 

Other  Policy  Liabilities  .  .  •  ■■  ■  4,360,124.68 

Premiums,  Interest  and  Rentals  prepaid  991,560.94 

Taxes,  Salaries,  Rentals,  Accounts,  etc.  6,072,091.44 

Loans  on  Collateral  .  .  nn  fine  62g  80 

Liberty  Bonds  and  Victory  Notes  ^  053  554  60 

Government,  State,  County  and  Municipal  Bonds 

Railroad  Bond,  on  ■  ■  -  ^  .  8,339,274.69 

Additional  Reserves  .  •  •  •  ^  32,045,775.56 

Dividends  payable  in  194U  88,157,964.00 

Reserve  for  Deferred  Dividends  .  .  .  .  ,,  , 

Reserves,  special  or  surplus  funds  no  me  43,897,967.91 

Miscellaneous  Donas  ana  .  ,  2q  501  542.64 

Uncollected  and  Deferred  Premiums 

Interest  and  Rents  due  and  accrued  •  11  -849,389.»» 

Premiums  reported  to  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau 

under  Soldiers’  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  30,544. 

_  „  .  $961,022,120.05 

T  t  ,  . $961,022,120.05 

Paid  Policy-holders  during  the  year  1919  •  •  $116,174,621.00 
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garden 


IVEN  half  a  chance,  any 
seed  may  grow.  But  only 
pure-bred  seeds  hold  the  promise 
of  big  crops  of  luscious  tomatoes; 
crisp  lettuce — or  flowers  of  gor¬ 
geous  hue.  This  is  Nature’s  law. 

Ferry’s  pure-bred  Seeds  are  not 
happen-sos  .  In  the  great  Ferry 
Trial  Gardens  weak  strains  are 
eliminated.  Some  of  the  strongest, 
most  virile  plants  from  each  crop 
of  seeds  are  cultivated  to  maturity. 
These  must  prove  true  to  type, 
must  be  prolific,  must  be  susceptible 
to  the  efforts  of  the  average  gar¬ 
dener  before  the  seed  crops  are 
packed  under  theFerry Label.  This 
is  one  of  the  ways  we  employ  to  take 
the  guess-work  out  of  gardening. 

You  have  but  one  chance 
each  season.  Make  the  most 
of  it.  W rite  for  Ferry’s  Seed 
Annual.  It  tells  you  what, 
when  and  how  to  plant,  how 
to  cook  to  preserve  freshness 
and  flavor. 

Dealers  everywhere  sell 
Ferry’s  pure-bred  Seeds 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

(and  Windsor,  Ontario) 

FERRY’S 

pure  brecl 

SEEDS 
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to  admit  he  has  voted  the  Republican 
ticket. 

The  word  “conciliation”  brings  us 
back  to  where  we  started,  East  Fifty- 
third  Street.  If  Colonel  House  were  not 
this  country’s  greatest  single-handed 
conciliator  and  a  close  contestant  for 
world  honors,  there  is  a  fair  likelihood 
that  the  scene  of  his  operations,  or  the 
abode  of  his  silence,  would  be  Washing- 
ton  just  now.  It  is  difficult  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  Colonel’s  work 
as  a  conciliator  was  the  thing  that 
finally  turned  him  out  of  the  path  that 
had  been  running  parallel  with  the 
President  for  seven  years.  It  may  pot 
be  so,  but  it  looks  that  way.  It  looked 
that  way  in  Paris  last  spring  when  the 
first  sign  of  an  estrangement  appeared. 

Makes  Rulers  Tremble 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  arrived  in 
Europe,  after  tearing  himself  loose 
from  his  friends  and  enemies  in  this 
country,  arrayed  in  his  fighting  clothes. 
He  came  to  talk  to  the  people  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  right  over  the 
crowned  heads  of  their  rulers.  And  he 
started  talking.  He  threw  the  crowned 
heads  and  +heir  premiers  into  a  tremor, 
because,  as  recalled  above.  Colonel 
House  had  preceded  him  into  the  field 
as  his  personal  plenipotentiary,  and 
Colonel  House  had  not  said  anything 
about  the  fact  that  there  was  going  to 
be  a  fight.  He  had  sort  of  given  the 
impression,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
man  he  represented  wanted  to  be 
friends  all  around.  ’  Don’t  let  me  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  had  promised  anything  in 
the  President’s  name  that  he  was  not 
authorized  to  promise;  the  Colonel  is 
too  old  a  hand  at  the  game  called  poli¬ 
tics  to  promise  more  than  he  can  de¬ 
liver.  He  simply  had  convinced  the 
other  parties  that  it  was  to  be  a  friendly 
party  and  that  they  could  safely  check 
their  weapons  at  the  door.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  arrival  and  somewhat  different 
attitude  resulted  in  a  period  of  uncom¬ 
fortable  uncertainty. 

Never  having  had  anyone  dictate  to 
them,  the  old-line  European  statesmen 
didn’t  believe  the  President  meant  to 
try  and  dictate,  even  if  he  did  talk 
that  way.  Public  utterances,  to  the 
mind  of  the  European  diplomat  of  the 
old  school,  are  one  thing  and  confiden¬ 
tial  negotiations  quite  another.  They 
regarded  what  the  President  said  in 
public  as  disturbing,  but  not  altogether 
harmful.  To  them  the  President  was 
merely  showing  in  public  what  he  had 
to  trade  in  private.  That  is  where  the 
foreign  diplomats  were  mistaken,  and 
it  is  also  entirely  possible  that  the 
President  was  misled  by  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  with  which  his  Fourteen  Points 
were  received.  When  it  came  to  sitting 
down  in  the  French  Foreign  Office  with 
representatives  of  the  Allied  powers,  it 
quickly  developed  that  strong  nation¬ 
alistic  sentiment  was  already  taking 
the  place  of  international  thought.  The 
representative  of  each  nation  was  will¬ 
ing  to  see  the  principles  of  the  Four¬ 
teen  Points  enforced,  except  in  the  case 
of  his  own  country,  and  each  cited  his 
reason  to  show  why  application  of  this 
or  that  principle  would  be  fatal  to  his 
particular  cause.  Premiers  Lloyd 
George,  Clemenceau,  and  Orlando  also 
had  their  jobs  at  stake.  Failure  to  get 
what  the  politicians — not  necessarily  the 
people — of  their  countries  demanded 
out  of  the  peace  meant  their  govern¬ 
ments  would  be  overthrown. 


It  was  obvious  that  he  was  endeavoring 
to  conciliate  differences.  He  endeav¬ 
ored  to  bring  the  Italians  and  Jugo¬ 
slavs  together  at  a  time  when  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  these  two  nationalities 

™?ald  even  sit  down  at  the  same 
table.  All  negotiations  between  the  two 
sets  of  representatives  had  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  through  a  third  party.  Then 
the  President  returned.  It  was  imme¬ 
diately  evident  that  he  had  reached  his 
own  decision  as  to  the  best  way  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  peace.  He  would  fight. 
Conciliation  plans  melted  away.  There 
were  weeks  of  nerve-wearing  struggle 
Just  what  happened,  in  detail,  in  the 
silent,  secret  conferences  of  the  “Big 
Four”— Wilson,  Lloyd  George,  Clem 
enceau,  and  Orlando — only  these  four 
know.  No  notes  or  minutes  of  the 
meetings  were  kept.  But  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  Peace  Treaty  to-day  reasons 
that  the  President  at  some  time  must 
have  tempered  his  fighting  with  con¬ 
ciliation. 

The  business  of  give  and  take  fairly 
under  way,  the  President  had  no  choice 
save  to  adhere  to  it.  It  was  then  only 
a  matter  of  weeks  before  a  threat  by 
him  to  hurl  a  whole  nation  of  unhappy 
people  at  their  ruler’s  head  would  have 
been  an  empty  threat.  The  people  were 
no  longer  ready  to  be  hurled  by  the 
President.  For  instance: 

The  Italian  people  received  President 
Wilson  with  an  enthusiasm  and  devo¬ 
tion  never  before  shown  mortal  man 
when  he  visited  their  country  just  be¬ 
fore  the  Peace  Conference  opened. 
Candles  burned  before  his  image.  He 
was  received  with  an  almost  religious 
fervor  wherever  he  appeared.  So 
toward  the  close  of  the  conference, 
when  exasperated  by  the  impossibility 
of  gaining  a  settlement  of  the  Fiume 
question  because  of  Orlando’s  unyield¬ 
ing  position,  the  President  addressed 
the  Italian  people  over  the  head  of  their 
Premier.  He  was  appealing  to  those 
who  but  a  few  months  before  had  all 
but  fallen  down  and  worshiped  at  his 
feet.  But  the  days  of  the  burning 
candles  had  passed.  Orlando  hastily 
returned  to  Rome.  He  was  acclaimed 
by  the  people  for  his  fidelity  to  Italian 
aspirations.  Ultimately  his  government 
was  overthrown,  not  because  he  had 
opposed  President  Wilson,  but  because 
he  had  not  opposed  him  successfully. 

There  was  no  harder  working  member 
of  the  Peace  Congress  than  Colonel 
House,  unless  it  was  the  President  him¬ 
self.  The  names  of  Lloyd  George, 
Clemenceau,  Orlando,  Marshal  Foch, 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  to  say  nothing  of 
some  dozens  of  obscure  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  might  be  found  on  Colonel 
House’s  engagement  book  in  the  course 
of  one  morning  or  afternoon.  The  world 
leaders ,  slipped  into  the  Crillon,  went 
directly  to  the  Colonel’s  suite,  and 
slipped  out  again.  Other  members  of 
the  American  delegation  came  constant¬ 
ly  to  him  with  their  suggestions.  He 
was  the  complete  clearing  house  for 
the  President. 

Colonel  Loses  Touch 


To  Fight  or  Negotiate 

IN  the  face  of  such  a  situation  there 
were  obviously  but  two  ways  of  nego¬ 
tiating  peace,  by  fighting  or  by  concilia¬ 
tion.  On  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  the 
President,  from  all  indications,  did  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  size  up  affairs  as  they 
related  to  the  actual  peace.  The  first 
draft  of  the  League  of  Nations  cove¬ 
nant  was  drawn,  but  the  real  fight  was 
yet  to  come.  The  question  was  how  it 
was  to  be  carried  on. 

Colonel  House  was  in  command  dur¬ 
ing  the  President’s  absence  at  home. 


BUT  there  came  a  time  when  the 
Colonel  appeared  to  be  out  of  touch 
with  the  general  progress  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  This  was  after  the  President 
had  returned  from  his  visit  home.  Colo¬ 
nel  House  continued  his  sessions  with 
representatives  of  foreign  governments, 
but  it  was  apparent  that  he  did  not  have 
the  grip  on  the  reins  that  he  once  had 
had.  The  President,  it  was  very  evi¬ 
dent,  had  taken  complete  charge. 

Many  believe  that  it  was  at  this 
period  that  the  breach  between  the 
Colonel  and  the  President  occurred.  It 
has  been  charged  that  it  came  about 
because  of  the  position  taken  by  Colonel 
House  in  the  Fiume  settlement  and  over 
the  Irish  question.  Just  before  the 
George  Washington  landed  the  Presi¬ 
dent  at  Brest  the  second  time,  it  was 
generally  understood  that  the  Fiume 
controversy  was  practically  closed.  The 
Colonel  may  have  believed  this  was  the 
case,  but  immediately  after  the  Presi¬ 
dent  arrived  the  prospect  of  settlement 
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blew  up,  and  it  hasn’t  been  pieced  to¬ 
gether  yet.  As  to  the  Irish  question, 
Colonel  House  played  a  comparatively 
small  part.  Frank  P.  Walsh,  supported 
by  former  Governor  Dunne  of  Illinois, 
and  Michael  J.  Ryan  of  Philadelphia, 
and  further  supported,  presently,  by  a 
resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
arrived  in  Paris  to  seek  consideration 
of  the  Irish  question.  Walsh  is  not 
exactly  an  amateur.  Before  he  got 
through  he  had  most  of  the  American 
delegation  busy  writing  letters  to  extri¬ 
cate  themselves  from  holes  into  which 
he  had  lured  them.  One  who  avoided 
this  necessity  was  the  Colonel  himself, 
and  the  fact  speaks  pretty  well  for  his 
diplomacy,  for  he  found  time  to  see  the 
Irish-American  visitors  every  time  hey 
called  at  the  Crillon.  The  President  s 
own  encounter  with  the  redoubtable  trio 
was  none  too  happy,  as  revealed  y 
their  verbatim  report  of  the  meeting, 
given  to  the  public  some  months  later. 
Lloyd  George’s  experience  was  unhap- 
piest  of  all,  for  it  was  he  who  shipped 
them  off  to  Ireland  in  order  to  Preserve 
peace  in  Paris,  and  found  that  he  had 
only  made  matters  infinitely  worse  by 
doing  so.  Some  British  correspondents 
at  one  time  endeavored  to  endow  the 
Colonel  with  a  measure  of  the  blame 
for  the  renaissance  of  the  Irish  bogy, 
but  their  own  Prime  Minister  always 
knew  the  Colonel  was  blameless,  in 
fact,  he  probably  regretted  his  failure 
to  fall  in  with  the  Colonel  s  plan  to 
have  him  talk  the  question  over  with 
the  Walsh  delegation.  This  was  the  one 
thing  Walsh  did  not  want  to  have  hap¬ 
pen  ;  he  did  not  desire  to  have  Lloyd 
George  publish  to  the  world  another  ot 
his  convincing  promises,  leaving  him¬ 
self,  Dunne,  and  Ryan  no  apparent  fur¬ 
ther  excuse  for  remaining  around. 

Best  Fighter— Worst  Trader 

SO  much  for  those  two  specific  ex 
planations  of  the  break  between  the 
President  and  the  Colonel.  The  reason 
is  hard  to  find  in  them,  and  a  better 
theory,  perhaps,  is  that  no  single  inci¬ 
dent  was  the  cause;  rather  that  it  was 
the  disagreement  between  two  plans  01 
campaign.  The  President,  according  to 
this  theory,  tried  conciliation  after 
fighting  had  failed,  and  his  best  fi lends 
do  not  maintain  that  he  made  a  con¬ 
spicuous  success  of  it.  One  frank  Brit¬ 
ish  statesman,  an  honest  admirer  ot 
the  President,  sized  him  up  as  the  best 
fighter  and  the  poorest  trader  he  ever 
had  known.  Perhaps  if  he  had  left  the 
job  to  the  Colonel,  certainly  not  the 
worst  trader  in  the  world,  the  result 
might  have  been  more  satisfactory  to 
himself.  Perhaps  if  he  had  adhered 
to  his  idea  of  fighting  the  thing  through 
in  the  open,  his  complete  hopes  might 
have  been  achieved. 

Which  opens  a  fertile  realm  of  specu¬ 
lation — as  futile  as  fertile. 


N eeded — A  Business 
Manager 

Continued  from  page  13 

accomplished  by  the  united  effort  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  Each 
section  and  every  class  contributed  its 
full  share.  Labor  and  capital  buried 
their  differences  of  opinion  m  a  com¬ 
mon  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  the  work  of  organizing  effort, 
of  building  a  machine  which  would 
function,  was  the  work  of  the  business 
executives  of  the  country.  Theie  was 
undoubtedly  waste,  for  waste  cannot  be 
avoided  in  a  great  effort  by  a  new  or¬ 
ganization,  but,  except  in  a  few  petty 
instances,  hardly  worthy  of  notice, 
there  has  not  been  a  suggestion  ot 
corruption. 

This  experience  during  the  war  cov¬ 
ered  the  business  operations  ot  the 
Government,  for,  aside  from  the  actual 
fighting  in  the  field,  the  conduct  of  even 
the  Army  and  Navy  Departments  aie 
business  operations.  In  a  much  biggei 
sense,  however,  the  problems  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  business  problems,  for  we  are 
a  business  people,  and  the  success  o 
all  is  dependent  upon  the  wisdom  with 
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Scores  of  chemists 


Many  chemists  help  to  solve  your  food  problems— 
which  are  also  our  problems. 

At  our  Chicago  plant  alone  we  have  a  laboratory 
with  70  chemists;  and  we  have  10  more  labora¬ 
tories  at  other  plants. 

The  experts  in  this  department  analyze  all  raw 
materials  used,  to  test  their  purity. 

They  supervise  the  admixture  of  preparations 
that  are  used  in  curing  meats— thus  insuring 
the  uniform  and  standard  quality  that  has  made 
our  hams  and  bacons  the  leaders  in  the  trade. 

They  are  continually  experimenting  to  find  new 
uses  for  by-products  so  as  to  prevent  waste,  and 
they  are  always  striving  for  more  economical 
methods  of  manufacture. 

And  our  whole  expense  for  chemical  research 
and  analysis  is  only  of  a  cent  per  pound  of 
product  sold.  Broadly  speaking,  this  is  not  an 
expense,  it  is  an  economy ! 

This  is  the  kind  of  service  that  can  be  best  given 
by  a  large  business  organization. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30.000  shareholders 
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Let  Sound  Investments 
guard  your  home 

YY/HEN  you  build  your  home,  you  consult  a  capa- 
able  architect  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  building 
your  financial  estate,  for  safety  s  sake,  seek  experienced 
investment  advice.  You  can  have  it  for  the  asking. 

When  we  tell  you  that,  in  our  judgment,  certain 
securities  are  right  for  you  to  buy,  we  tell  it  only  after 
a  strict  investigation  of  the  values,  products,  purposes 
and  people  back  of  such  securities. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  the  nearest  of  our  50  cor¬ 
respondent  offices  and  learn  about  the  investment 
securities  we  recommend  for  you — you  at  your  age, 
your  circumstances,  your  purposes,  your  ambitions — 
in  a  word,  for  .pour  needs.  We  have  investment  securi¬ 
ties  for  every  need. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  send  “Men  and  Bonds”— the 
illustrated  story  of  our  investment  service — together 
with  our  latest  Offering  Sheet.  Mailed  promptly  on 
request  for  KM — 1  19. 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 

A  National  Investment  Service  —  More  than  50  correspondent  offices  in 
the  leading  cities  connected  by  about  10,000  miles  of  private  wires. 


nations 


History  that  is  concise  and  interesting,  telling  the  deep-down,  behind-the-scenes  stories  of 

Lodge  History  of  Nations 

Write  for  booklet  describing  this  wonderful  set  of  Histories 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY.  416  WEST  13TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y 


SOOTHES  AND  HEALS 

After  Shaving 

Use  it  for  real  skm  comfort  after  every  shave.  It  stops  the 
sting,  heals  cuts,  prevents  infection  and  fortifies  against 
chapping.  Quickly  heals  eruptive  and  extremely 
sore  skin  conditions.  Keeps  skin  soft  and  -  - 

healthy.  A  few  drops  with  the  lather 
makes  shaving  easier. 

SAMPLES:  Be  sure  to  enclose  amount  required,  but  do  not 
send  foreign  stamps  or  foreign  money.  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond 
Cream  2c.  Both  Cold  and  Disappearing  Cream  4c.  Talcum  2c. 
race  Powder  sample  2c;  trial  size  15c.  Trial  Cake  Soap  Sc. 

Hinds  Cream  Toilet  Necessities  are  selling  throughout  the  world. 

Mailed  postpaid  in  U.S.A.,  from  laboratory ,  if  not  easily  obtainable, 

A.  S.  HINDS,  244  West  Street,  Portland,  Maine 


which  the  business  problems  of  the 
I  people  are  dealt  with  at  Washington. 
There  is  not  a  tnan  in  the  entire  United 
States  whose  life  is  not  influenced  by 
the  business  point  of  view  of  those  who 
represent  us  at  the  Capitol.  Unless  in¬ 
dustry  is  successful,  there  is  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  labor,  and  unless  both  labor 
and  capital  are  well  paid  the  profes¬ 
sional  men  of  the  country  are  without 
clients.  Would  professional  men  expect 
an  untrained  mind  to  undertake  and 
carry  on  their  work  for  which  they 
have  been  especially  fitted  by  educa¬ 
tion?  Would  the  worker  who*  has  de¬ 
veloped  his  skill  through  years  of  train¬ 
ing  in  a  factory  expect  untrained  efforts 
to  equal  his  own?  Is  it  not  just  as  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  keen  business  judg¬ 
ment  and  an  appreciation  of  the  heeds 
of  our  common  business  effort  from  men 
who  have  never  led  a  business  life?  We, 
of  course,  have  many  business  men  in 
Congress,  but  they  are  in  a  great  mi¬ 
nority.  The  business  man  cannot  lay- 
down  his  work  at  home  and  undertake 
the  burdens  of  political  office  as  readily 
as  the  professional  man,  and,  as  well, 
his  life  has  not  trained  him  to  the  art 
of  public  speaking,  and  he  makes  a  less 
effective  candidate  for  the  popular  vote. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  so  few  business  men  are  elected 
to  office. 

^  Not  Question  of  Man  Alone 

THE  selection  of  a  business  man  for 
the  office  of  vice  president  is  a  very 
partial  solution  of  our  difficulties  of 
government,  but.  it  will  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  If  the  president 
be  a  professional  man,  will  it  not  be 
eminently  wise  to  have  associated  with 
him  a  man  of  broad  business  experi¬ 
ence,  who  can  give  to  him  the  point  of 
|  view  of  the  business  man,  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  great  problems  which  come 
before  him  for  decision,  and  which  so 
vitally  affect  the  everyday  welfare  of 
our  people?  He  should  not  come  from 
New  York,  because  many  of  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  the  United  States,  often  un¬ 
justly,  are.  suspicious  of  the  business 
men  of  this  city.  In  the  present  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  country  he  should 
come  from  the  Middle  West  preferably, 
and  be  chosen  because  of  his  training, 
qualifications,  and  fitness  to  administer 
the  vast  business  problems  of  the  Gov-j 
~ernment.  There  is  no  short  cut  to 
universal  happiness,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  world  cannot  be  set  straight  in  a 
minute,  but  the  putting  of  the  business 
end  of  the  Government  at  Washington 
upon  a  business  basis  will  be  a  long 
step  toward  the  restoration  of  normal 
conditions.  In  part  it  will  restore  the 
confidence  of  labor  in  Government. 
For  in  spite  of  all  the  criticism  by 
labor  of  business,  labor  realizes  that 
it  is  a  part  of  business,  and  knows  that 
anything. which  increases  the  efficiency 
of  American  business  in  its  interna¬ 
tional  competition  must  he  in  the  long 
run  benefit  labor.  There  is  no  indus¬ 
trial  divorce  court  which  can  separate 
the  lifetime  partnership  of  capital  and 
labor.  They  are  tied  together  for  all 
time  by  bonds  which  cannot  be  broken, 
no  matter  how  greatly  either  one  of 
the  parties  may  at  times  believe  it  de¬ 
sires  a  separation.  Capital  and  labor 
are  held  together  by .  ties  of  mutual 
self-interest,  and  no  man  can  put  them 
asunder.  Canital  is  impotent  without 
labor,  and  labor  helpless  without  capi¬ 
tal  and  executive  management.  Both 
of  the  contracting  parties  have  much 
to  learn.  Labor  must  realize  that  pros¬ 
perity  and  high  wages  cannot  come 
without  work,  and  capital  that  produc¬ 
tion  and  high  loyalty  cannot  be  bought 
by  wages  alone.  The  man  who  works 
craves  recognition  of  partnership.  He 
is  entitled  to  it  only  when  he  accepts 
the  responsibility  of  a  partnership. 

The  ideal  solution  of  this  great  prob¬ 
lem  may  be  a  long  distance  off,  but 
it  is  brought  measurably  nearer  every 
time  capital  and  labor  get  their  feet 
under  the  same  table.  The  recent  In¬ 
dustrial  Conference  in  Washington  was 
not  a  success,  but  it  was  not  a  failure. 

It  was  a  beginning.  It  should  be  tried 
again  and  again  until  a  first  answer 
is  found  to  the  demand  from  labor  that 
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capital  recognizes  its  rights,  and  the 
demand  from  capital  that  labor  recog¬ 
nizes  its  responsibilities.  It  is  but  re¬ 
peating  what  many  have  said  to  say 
that  the  high  cost  of  living  can  only 
come  down  through  increased  produc¬ 
tion.  The  world  has  been  fighting  and 
not  producing,  therefore  the  cost  of 
products  has  gone  up  because  they  have 
been  too  few.  When  the  world  stops 
fighting,  and  centers  its  mind  upon  pro¬ 
duction,  the  price  of  commodities  will 
come  down  because  they  will  be  manv. 
The  cost  of  living  is  based  upon  the 
simplest  fundamentals — upon  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  plus  profiteer¬ 
ing — and  the  profiteering  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  opportunity  given  through 
a  limited  supply.  When  the  supply  is 
increased,  the  opportunity  for  profiteer- 
mg  will  end.  After  the  next  presidential 
election  much  of  the  bitterness  will  pass 
out  of  public  life  for  three  years  at 
least,  but  if  we  can  put  at  the  head  of 
bur  Government  a  man  of  sterling  char¬ 
acter  and  judicial  temperament,  and 
place  beside  him  a  vice  president  who 
is  a  trained  executive  and  organizer 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  business  end  of  government 
affairs,  we  can  face  the  future  with 
^greater  confidence  than  at  present 
U  we  are  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  it  will  be  a  prettv  good 
plan  to  begin  at  home,  and  get  back 
to  the  old  ideals  upon  which  this  great 
democracy  was  founded. 

I  have  often  been  told  by  leading 
men  abroad  that  their  countries  were 
great  democracies,  and  their  govern¬ 
ments  great  governments.  I  have  re- 
E.lecJ  that  if  they  judge  the  success 
of  their  governments  by  international 
power  they  were  indeed  great,  but 
it  they  believed  as  I  did,  that  the 
real  test  of  greatness  of  a  government 
is  the  happiness  which  that  Govern- 
n'}?nt  hrir>gs  to  its  people,  there  was 
altogether  too  much  poverty  in  their 
countries  to  convince  me  that  either 
their  democracy  or  their  government 
was  great.  There  is  a  fascination,  a 
glamour  about  the  power  of  a  great 
military  state,  and  in  admiration  of 
the  visible  evidence  of  greatness  we  are 
apt  to  forget  that  back  of  the  shining 
aimament,  and  back  of  the  gold  lace 
and  pomp  at  the  administrative  capital 
of  the  country,  there  may  live  millions 
of  people  surrounded  by  conditions 
which  weigh  down  their  spirits,  and 
living  a  struggle  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  We  demand  the  upbuilding  of 
the  spiritual  life,  but  spiritual  life 
cannot  be  developed  in  a  country  where 
generation  after  generation  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  struggle  for  the  bare  neces¬ 
sities  of  existence.  It  is  true  that 
struggle  develops  strength,  but  strength 
can  only  be  maintained  when  there  is 
opportunity  at  the  end  of  the  road. 

Contemplation  of  the  other  extreme 
also  has  its  fascinations.  The  thought 
of  universal  brotherhood,  of  the  public 
ownership  of  property  and  industry  and 
the  operation  of  all  things  in  a  state 
for  the  welfare  of  all  of  its  citizens 
is  a  picture  which  seems  to  many  com¬ 
pletely  satisfying.  The  time*  may 
come  when  such  a  state  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  created,  but  in  the  present 
development  of  mankind  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  and  fraught  with  as  great  dan¬ 
gers  to  the  citizens  of  any  country  as 
the  other  extreme  of  military  great¬ 
ness.  There  are  always  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes  each  supported  by  ardent  par¬ 
tisanship.  Each  generation  has  its 
word  to  describe  a  national  menace 
To-day  we  call  it  “Bolshevism.”  There 
are  two  kinds.  There  is  the  Bolshe¬ 
vism  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  and 
there  is  the  Bolshevism  of  wealth  and 
greed.  Between  these  two  lies  a  mid¬ 
dle  pathway  of  common  sense. 

A  Business  Roadway 

IT  is  this  road  which  a  democracy 
must  travel  to  bring  to  its  people  the 
fruits  of  happiness  and  prosperity.  It 
is  usually  not  illuminated  by  a  lime¬ 
light  and  seldom  trod  by  the  demagogue. 

Its  appeal  is  only  to  the  thoughtful.  It 
does  not  lure  those  attracted  by  the 
spectacular  or  by  the  ideals  of  the  un¬ 
attainable.  There  are  those  who  couple 
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THE  Ingersoll  Radio - 
lite  is  the  all-weather 
watch.  In  the  wind,  snow 
and  dark— when  youcan’t 
light  a  match— the  Radio- 
lite  glows  the  correct  time 
as  clear  as  day. 

And  on  these  dark 
mornings  more  than  ever 
you  need  a  time -in- the  - 
dark  watch  under  your 
pillow. 

Be  sure  that  it  is  a  genu¬ 
ine  Radiolite  that  you  get 
with  INGERSOLL  on 
the  dial.  This  guarantees 
the  time-keeping  quality 
and  the  brightness  and 
permanency  of  the  glow. 


The  name  “RADIOLITE" 
belongs  to  Ingersoll.  There  is 
no  Radiolite  but  an  Ingersoll 
Radiolite.  It  is  registered  with 
the  U.  S.  Government.  The 
hands  and  figures  of  a  genuine 
Ingersoll  Radiolite  are  coated 
with  a  substance  containing 
real  radium. 

ROBT.  H,  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 
New  York 


Chicago  San  Francisco 
Montreal 


Illustrations 
\  actual  six* 


Radiolite 

Lowest-priced 

Radiolite  $3.25 
Canada  $3,50 


Waterbary 

Radiolite— 

A  jeweled 
Ingersoll 
If.  .25 

Canada  $7.25 


the  word  “business”  with  sordid  as¬ 
piration.  I  used  the  words  ‘  business 
administration”  to  represent  a  conduct 
of  our  public  affairs  along  the  simple 
lines  of  American  business  efficiency  to 
prevent  public  waste  and  build  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  our  people.  A  business  road¬ 
way  of  this  kind  to  support  the  travel 
of  the  government  of  a  great  people 
must  be  laid  upon  an  enduring  moral 
foundation,  and  the  ingredients  of  that 
foundation  have  not  changed  from  the 
time  of  our  forefathers,  as  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  road  building  have  not 
changed  from  the  days  of  the  Romans. 
We  may  have  altered  the  method  of 
combining  the  ingredients,  but  the 
fundamentals  are  the  same.  The  road¬ 
way  of  the  Romans  was  of  stone,  and 
the  roadway  to  future  prosperity  and 
happiness  under  a  democratic  form  of 
government  must  be  built  according  to 
the  simple  principles  which  guided 
those  who  first  built  a  republic  upon 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  must  be 
built  of  honor,  of  liberty  and  opportu¬ 
nity.  It  cannot  be  built  without  labor, 
and  it  cannot  be  traveled  by  those  who 
will  not  work,  but  at  the  end  there  must 
be  the  door  of  opportunity  opened  to 
those  who,  for  the  sake  of  themselves, 
their  families,  or  their  country,  are 
willing  to  give  of  themselves  to  enter 
that  door. 


Cattle  Horns 
Disappearing 

By  JOHN  T.  BARTLETT 

IN  the  early  days  of  the  American 
range,  beef  cattle  had  no  attribute 
more  striking  than  their  long  horns. 
Horns  are  the  ancient  bovine  weapon  of 
defense.  The  information  recently 
given  out  by  the  research  department 
of  a  big  American  packing  company, 
to  the  effect  that  horned  cattle  are  fast 
decreasing  in  number,  is  a  commentary 
on  our  changing  times.  Cattle  need 
horns  no  longer,  their  value  in  by¬ 
products  is  negligible.  A  packing  com¬ 
pany  gives  figures  based  on  its  re¬ 
ceipts  in  1907  and  in  1918.  In  1907 
the  horns  of  338,974  cattle  slaughtered 
by  this  firm  averaged  to  weight  .24  of 
a  pound  per  head.  Eleven  years  later, 
when  616,226  head  were  killed,  the  av¬ 
erage  weight  of  horn  was  .08  of 
pound. 

Various  economic  considerations  have 
led  farmers  to  eliminate  horns.  Horn¬ 
less  cattle,  farmers  believe,  feed  closer. 
They  believe  hornless  cattle  ship  better, 

1  and  shrink  less  in  transit.  Among 
horned  cattle,  a  certain  amount  of 
bruising,  resulting  in  an  impaired 
dressed  carcass,  is  inevitable,  and  there 
is  also  danger  of  injury  to  the  hide. 
All  these  things  are  of  dollar-and- 
cents  account.  There  is  the  further 
fact  that  in  a  vicious  animal  horns  be¬ 
come  dangerous  instruments.  A  vicious 
steer  can  do  harm  in  other  ways  than 
with  his  horns,  but  horns  have  always 
i  been  the  weapon  he  used  instinctively, 
and  on  occasions  with  cruel  results. 

Fanners  are  eliminating  the  horn  m 
various  ways.  Mechanical  means  are 
possibly  the  most  common,  a  saw  or 
shears  being  used  to  dehorn.  On  some 
farms  the  practice  is  to  forestall  horn 
growth  by  applying  caustics  during  the 
first  weeks  of  the  calf’s  life.  In  still 
another  way,  breeding,  horns  are  being 
relegated  to  the  past.  One  particular 
breed  of  cattle,  the  Red  Poll,  has  been 
i  hornless  for  centuries,  and  among  other 
I  I  breeds  an  occasional  naturally  hornless 
specimen  is  born.  Through  use  of  nat¬ 
urally  hornless  animals  in  breeding, 
distinct  hornless  strains  of  well-known 
cattle  breeds  have  been  developed.  _  The 
Tolled  Hereford,  for  example,  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Hereford,  the  great 
breed  of  the  Western  ranching  country, 
except  that  it  is  hornless.  The  Polled 
Durham  has  been  called  a  ‘hornless 
shorthorn.” 

Cattle  horns  have  been  used  tor  many 
purposes.  They  were  used  in  revolu¬ 
tionary  days  to  make  powder  holders. 
You  could ‘probably  secure  one  m  any 
old  New  England  town  to-day. 
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* ‘See,  it  can’t  go  off  accidentally” 


The  only  way  to  discharge  an  Iver  Johnson  is  to 
pull  the  trigger  (1)  all  the  way  back.  This  action 
raises  the  lifter  (2)  which  forces  the  hammer  (3) 
to  cocking  position.  When  lifter  is  at  its  highest 
point,  the  hammer  covers  the  firing  pin  (4)  and 
at  this  position  the  hammer  is  released,  striking 
the  lifter,  which  in  turn  strikes  the  firing  pin. 

No'  impact  can  force  the  hammer  against  the 
firing  pin.  You  can  even  “Hammer  the  Hammer.” 

Choice  of  three  grips:  Regular,  Perfect  Rubber, 
Western  Walnut. 


If  your  dealer  hasn’t  in  stock  the  particular  ' 
model  you  want,  send  us  his  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  We  will  supply  you  through  him. 


IVER  JOHNSON’S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 
146  River  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chamber*  St.,  N.  Y,  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Three  Booklets — One  or  All  Free  on 
Request. 

“A" — Arms;  “B” — Bicycles; 

“C” — Motorcycles 


Iver  Johnson  Single  and 
Double  Bai~rel  Shotguns 
combine  accuracy  and 
dependability 


Iver  Johnson 
“ Superior ” 
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Bicycle,  $55. 
Other  Models 
$37.50  to  $65. 
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curtains  reposed  in  their  neat  paper 
wrappings  as  unwrinkled  as  when 
they  had  come  from  the  stretching 
frame. 

At  seventeen  he  went  to  work  in 
the  Elite  Garage.  He  hadn’t  been 
there  a  month  before  the  owner  was 
saying:  “Say,  Chug,  take  a  look  at 
this  here  bus,  will  you?  She  don’t  run 
right,  but  I  can’t  find  out  what’s  got 
into  her.” 

Chug  would  put  his  ear  to  the  heart 
of  the  car,  and  tap  its  vitals,  and  count 
its  pulse  beats  as  a  doctor  sounds  you 
with  his  stethoscope.  The  look  on  his 
face  was  that  of  a  violinist  who  tries 
his  G  string. 

For  the  rest,  he  filled  gas  tanks, 
changed  and  pumped  up  tires,  tested 
batteries,  oiled  tappets.  But  the  thing 
that  fascinated  him  was  the  engine. 
An  oily,  blue-eyed  boy  in  spattered 
overalls,  he  was  always  just  emerging 
from  beneath  a  car  or  crawling  under 
it.  When  a  new  car  came  in,  en  route 
— a  proud,  glittering  affair — he  always 
managed  to  get  a  chance  at  it  somehow, 
though  the  owner  or  chauffeur  guarded 
it  ever  so  jealously.  The  only  thing  on 
wheels  that  he  really  despised  was  an 
electric  brougham.  Chippewa’s  well- 
paved  streets  made  these  vehicles  pos¬ 
sible.  Your  true  garage  man’s  feeling 
for  electrics  is  unprintable.  The  least 
that  they  called  them  was  “juice 
bcxes.” 

At  home  Chug  was  forever  rigging 
up  labor-saving  devices  for  his  mother. 
The  Scaritts’  window  shades  always 
rolled;  their  doorbell  always  rang  with 
satisfactory  zing;  their  suction  pump 
never  stuck.  By  the  time  he  was 
twenty  Chug  was  manager  of  the  ga¬ 
rage,  and  his  mother  was  saying: 
“You’re  around  that  garage  sixteen 
hours  a  day.  When  you’re  home  you’re 
everlastingly  reading  those  engirteer- 
ing  papers  and  things.  Your  pa  was 
your  age  he  had  a  girl  for  every 
night  in  the  week  and  two  on  Sun¬ 
days.” 

“Another  year  or  so  and  I  can  buy 
out  old  Behnke  and  own  the  place. 
Soon’s  I  do  I’m  going  to  come  home 
in  the  speediest  boat  in  the  barn,  and 
I’m  going  to  bust  up  those  curtain 
frames  into  kindling  wood,  over  my 
knee,  and  pile  ’em  in  the  back  yard 
and  make  a  bonfire  out  of  ’em.” 

“They’ve  been  pretty  good  friends  to 
us,  Chug — those  curtain  frames.” 

“Um.”  He  glanced  at  her  parboiled 
fingers.  “Just  the  same,  it’ll  be  nix 
with  the  lace  curtains  for  you.” 

Glancing  back  on  what  has  been  told 
of  Chug,  he  sounds,  somehow,  so  much 
like  a  modern  Rollo,  with  a  dash  of 
Alger,  that  unless  something  is  told  of 
his  social  side  he  may  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  His  social  life  was,  I  should 
say,  low. 

CHUG  was  a  natural-born  dancer. 

There  are  young  men  who,  after  the 
music  has  struck  up,  can  start  out  in¬ 
credibly  enough  by  saying:  “What  is 
this,  anyway — waltz  or  foxtrot?”  This 
was  inconceivable  to  Chug.  He  had 
never  had  a  dancing  lesson  in  his  life, 
but  he  had  a  sense  of  rhythm  that  was 
infallible.  He  could  no  more  have 
danced  out  of  time  than  he  could  have 
started  a  car  on  high,  or  confused  a 
flivver  with  a  Twelve.  He  didn’t  look 
particularly  swanlike  as  he  danced, 
having  large,  sensible  feet,  but  they 
were  expert  at  not  being  where  some 
one  else’s  feet  happened  to  be,  and  he 
could  time  a  beat  to  the  fraction  of  a 
second. 

When  you  have  spent  practically 
your  entire  day  sprawled  under  a  balky 
car,  with  a  piece  of  dirty  mat  between 
you  and  the  cement  floor,  your  view 
limited  to  crank  case,  transmission, 
universal,  flywheel,  differential,  pan 
and  brake  rods,  you  can  do  with  a  bit 
of  color  in  the  evening.  And  just  here 
was  where  Chippewa  failed  Chug. 

He  had  a  grave  problem  confronting 
him  in  his  search  for  an  evening’s 
amusement.  Chippewa,  Wis.,  was 
proud  of  its  paved  streets,  its  thirty 


thousand  population,  its  lighting  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  Greek  temple  that  was  the 
new  First  National  Bank.  It  boasted 
of  its  interurban  lines,  its  neat  houses 
set  well  back  among  old  elms,  its  pa¬ 
per  mills,  its  wagon  works,  and  its 
prosperity.  If  you  had  told  Chippewa 
that  it  was  criminally  ignoring  Chug’s 
crying  need,  it  would  have  put  you 
down  as  mad. 

OILED  down,  Chug  Scaritt’s  cry¬ 
ing  need  was  girls.  At  twenty- 
two  or  three  you  must  have  girls  in 
your  life,  if  you’re  normal.  Chug  was, 
but  Chippewa  wasn’t.  It  had  too  many 
millionaires  at  one  end  and  too  many 
laborers  at  the  other  for  a  town  of 
thirty  thousand.  Its  millionaires  had 
their  golf  club,  their  high-powered 
cars,  their  smart  social  functions.  They 
were  always  running  down  to  Chicago 
to  hear  Galli-Curci;  and  when  it  came 
to  costume— diamond  bracelet,  daring 
decolletage,  large  feather  fan,  and  bril¬ 
liant-buckled  slippers  —  you  couldn’t 
tell  their  women  from  the  city  dwellers. 
There  is  much  money  in  paper  mills 
and  plow  works. 

The  mill  hands  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  were  well-paid,  thrifty,  clannish 
Swedes,  most  of  them,  with  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  Belgians  and  Slavs. 
They  belonged  to  all  sorts  of  soci¬ 
eties  and  lodges  to  which  they  paid 
infinitesimal  dues  and  swore  lifelong 
allegiance. 

Chug  Scaritt  and  boys  of  his  kind 
were  left  high  and  dry.  So,  then,  when 
Chug  went  out  with  a  girl  it  was  likely 
to  be  by  way  of  some  one’s  kitchen ;  or 
with  one  of  those  who  worked  in  the 
rag  room  at  the  paper  and  pulp  mill. 
They  were  the  very  girls  who  switched 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  garage 
evenings  and  Saturday  afternoons. 
Many  of  them  had  been  farm  girls  in 
Michigan  or  northern  Wisconsin  or 
even  Minnesota.  In  Chippewa  they  did 
housework.  Big,  robust  girls,  they 
were,  miraculously  well  dressed  in  good 
shoes  and  suits  and  hats.  They  had 
bad  teeth,  for  the  most  part,  with  a 
scum  over  them;  were  overfond  of  cof¬ 
fee,  and  were  rather  dull  company. 
But  they  were  good-natured  and  hearty 
and  generous. 

The  paper-mill  girls  were  quite  an¬ 
other  type.  Theirs  was  a  grayish  pal¬ 
lor,  due  to  lungs  dust-choked  from 
work  in  the  rag  room.  That  same  pal¬ 
lor  promised  ill  for  future  generations 
in  Chippewa.  But  they  had  a  rather 
appealing,  wistful  fragility.  Their 
eyes  generally  looked  too  big  for 
their  laces.  They  possessed,  though, 
a  certain  vivacity  and  diablerie  that 
the  big,  slower-witted  Swede  girls 
lacked. 

When  Chug  felt  the  need  of  a  dash 
of  red  in  the  evening  he  had  little 
choice.  In  the  winter  he  often  went 
to  Woodman’s  Hall.  The  dances  at 
Woodman’s  Hall  were  of  the  kind  ad¬ 
vertised  at  fifty  cents  a  couple.  Extra 
lady,  twenty- five  cents.  Ladies  with¬ 
out  gents,  thirty-five  cents.  Berg¬ 
strom’s  two-piece  orchestra.  Chug  usu¬ 
ally  went  alone,  but  he  escorted  home 
one  of  the  ladies-without-gents.  It  was 
not  that  he  begrudged  the  fifty  cents. 
Chug  was  free  enough  with  his  money. 
He  went  to  these  dances  on  a  last-min¬ 
ute  impulse,  almost  against  his  will, 
and  out  of  sheer  boredom.  Once  there, 
he  danced  every  dance  and  all  the 
encores.  The  girls  fought  for  him. 
Their  manner  of  dancing  was  cheek 
to  cheek,  in  wordless  rhythm.  His 
arm  about  the  ample  waist  of  one  of 
the  Swedish  girls,  or  clasping  close 
the  frail  form  of  one  of  the  mill 
hands,  Chug  would  dance  on  and  on, 
indefatigably,  until  the  music  played 
“Home,  Sweet  Home.”  The  conversa¬ 
tion,  if  any,  varied  little. 

“The  music’s  swell  to-night” — from 
the  girl. 

“Yeh.” 

“You’re  some  little  dancer,  Chug,  I’ll 
say.  Honest,  I  could  dance  with  you 
forever.”  This  with  a  pressure  of  the 
girl’s  arm,  and  spoken  with  a  little  ac- 
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,mdma  Knows 
Musterole  k  Best 

Remember  the  time  when 
you  had  that  dreadful  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  lungs— and 
Grandma  slapped  a  stinging, 
messy  mustard  plaster  on 
your  chest?  How  you 
writhed  and  tossed  and 
begged  Grandma  to  “take 
it  off”? 

That  was  many  years  ago. 
Now,  Grandma  gets  the  jar 
of  Musterole,  for  now  she 
knows  Musterole  is  better 
than  a  mustard  plaster. 

She  knows  that  it  relieves 
colds,  congestions,  and 
rheumatic  aches  and  pains. 

And  what  is  best,  it  re¬ 
lieves  without  discomfort 
or  blister. 

Musterole  is  a  clean  white 
•ointment  made  of  oil  of 
mustard  and  other  home 
simples. 

Just  rub  it  gently  over  the  spot 
where  there  is  congestion  or  pain. 

It  penetrates  down  under  the  skin 
and  generates  a  tingling,  pleasant 
heat.  Healing  Nature  does  the 
rest.  Congestions  and  pains  both 
go  away. 

Peculiarly  enough,  Musterole 
feels  delightfully  cool  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  after  you  have  applied  it. 

Never  be  without  a  jar  of  Mus¬ 
terole. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
it.  30c  and  60c  jars.  $2. 50  hospital  size. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


SUCCESS  REQUIRES  EDUCATION  l 


ou  need 
give  only 


fifteen  minutes  a  day  to  Dr.  Eliot’s  Five-Foot  Shelf  of 

Books  to  become  liberally  educated.  Booklet  free.  Address 

Department  C,  Collier’s-416  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 

Free  to  Writers! 

A  WONDERFUL  BOOK— read  about  itl  Tells  how  easily 
Stories  and  Plavs  are  conceived,  written,  perfected,  sold. 
How  many  who  don’t  DREAM  they  ran  write,  suddenly  find  it 
out.  U»v  the  Scenario  Kings  and  the  Story  Queens  live  and 
work.  How  bl  ight  men  and  women,  without  any  special 
perience,  learn  to  their  own  amazement  that  their  simPlaa* 
Ideas  may  furnish  brilliant  plots  for  Plays  and  Stories.  How 
one's  own  Imagination  may  provide  an  endless  gold-mine  ol 
Ideas  that  bring  Happy  Success  and  Handsome  Cash  Royalties. 
How  new  writers  get  their  names  into  print.  How  to  tell  it  you 
ARE  a  writer.  How  to  develop  your  “story  fancy.'  we^e 
word-pictures  and  unique,  thrilling,  real. stir  plots.  How  your 
friends  may  be  your  worst  judges.  How  to  avoid  discourage¬ 
ment  and  the  piifalls  of  Failure!  HOW  TO  WIN!  Thiaanrpns- 
ing  book  called  “  The  Wonder  Book  for  li  nlers,  is  ABSOLli  1  rm 
FREE.  No  charge.  No  obligation.  YOUR  copy  is  waiting  for 
you.  Write  for  it  NOW.  Just  address 

AUTHORS’  PRESS,  Dept.  75,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 
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cent,  whether  Swedish,  Belgian,  or 
Slavic. 

“They  all  say  that.” 

“Crazy  about  yourself,  ain’t  you!" 

“Not  as  crazy  as  I  am  about  you” — 
with  tardy  gallantry. 

He  was  very  little  stirred,  really. 

“Yeh,  you  are.  I  wisht  you  was.  It 
makes  no  never  minds  to  you  who 
you’re  dancing  with,  s’long’s  you  re 
dancing.” 

This  last  came  one  evening  as  a 
variant  in  the  usual  formula.  It 
startled  Chug  a  little,  so  that  he  held 
the  girl  off  the  better  to  look  at  her. 
She  was  Wanda  Something-or-Other, 
and  anybody  but  Chug  would  have 
been  alive  to  the  fact  that  she  had 
been  stalking  him  for  weeks  with  a 
stolid  persistence. 

“Danced  with  you  three  times  to¬ 
night,  haven’t  I?”  he  demanded.  He 
was  rather  surprised  to  find  that  this 
was  so. 

“Wisht  it  was  thirty.” 

THAT  was  Wanda.  Her  very  eager¬ 
ness  foiled  her.  She  cheapened  her¬ 
self.  When  Chug  said:  “Can  I  see 
you  home?”  he  knew  the  answer  before 
he  put  the  question.  Too  easy  to  get 
along  with,  Wanda.  Always  there 
ahead  of  time,  waiting,  when  you  made 
a  date  with  her.  Too  ready  to  forgive 
you  when  you  failed  to  show  up.  Tele- 
phoned  you  when  you  were  busy.  Didn’t 
give  a  fellow  a  chance  to  come  halfway, 
but  went  seven-eighths  of  it  herself. 
An  ignorant,  kindly,  dangerous  girl, 
with  the  physical  development  of  a 
woman  and  the  mind  of  a  child.  There 
were  dozens  like  her  in  Chippewa.. 

If  the  girls  of  his  own  class  noticed 
him  at  all,  it  was  the  more  to  ignore 
him  as  a  rather  grimy  mechanic  pass¬ 
ing  briefly  before  their  vision  down 
Outagamie  Street  on  his  way  to  and 
from  dinner.  He  was  shy  of  them. 
They  had  a  middle-class  primness 
which  forbade  their  making  advances, 
even  had  they  been  so  inclined.  Chug 
would  no  more  have  scraped  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  them  than  he  would  have 
tried  to  flirt  with  Angie  Hatton,  Old 
Man  Hatton’s  daughter,  and  the  rich¬ 
est  girl  in  Chippewa— -so  rich  that  she 
drove  her  own  car  with  the  chauffeur 
stuck  up  behind. 

You  didn’t  have  to  worry  about 
Wanda  and  her  kind.  There  they  were, 
take  them  or  leave  them.  They  ex¬ 
pected  you  to  squeeze  their  waist  when 
you  danced  with  them,  and  so  you  did. 
You  didn’t  have  to  think  about  what 
you  were  going  to  say  to  them. 

Mrs.  Scaritt  suspected  in  a  vague 
sort  of  way  that  Chug  was  “running 
with  the  hired  girls.”  The  thought 
distressed  her.  She  was  .  too  smart,  a 
woman  to  nag  him  about  it.  She  tried 
diplomacy. 

“Why  don’t  you  bring  some  young 
folks  home  to  eat,  Chug?  I  like  t6 
fuss  around  for  company.”  She  was 
a  wonderful  cook,  Mrs.  Scaritt,  and 
liked  to  display  her  skill. 

“Who  is  there  to  bring?” 

“The  boys  and  girls  you  go  around 
with.  Who  is  it  you’re  always  fixing 
up  for,  evenings?” 

“Nobody.” 

Mrs.  Scaritt  tried  another  tack:  “I 
s’pose  this  house  isn’t  good  enough  for 
’em?  Is  that  it?” 

“Good  enough !”  Chug  laughed  rather 
grimly.  “I’d  like  to  know  what’s  the 
matter  with  it!” 

There  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  noth¬ 
ing  the  matter  with  it.  It  was  as 
spick-and-span  as  paint  and  polish 
could  make  it.  The  curtain-stretching 
days  were  long  past.  There  had  even 
been  talk  of  moving  out  of  the  house 
by  the  tracks,  hut  at  the  last  moment 
Mrs.  Scaritt  had  rebelled. 

“I’ll  miss  the  sound  of  the  trains. 
I’m  used  to  ’em.  It’s  got  so  I  can  tell 
just  where  my  right  hand’ll  be  when 
the  seven  fifty -two  goes  by  in  the 
morning,  and  I’ve  got  used  to  putting 
on  the  potatoes  when  I  hear  the  ’leven- 
forty.  Let’s  stay,  Chug.” 

So  they  had  stayed.  Gradually  they 
had  added  an  improvement  here,  a 
convenience  there,  as  Chug’s  prosper¬ 
ity  grew,  until  now  the  cottage  by  the 
tracks  was  newly  painted,  bathroomed, 


In  Building ,  too. 

The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 


INCREASED  costs  in  al- 
most  everything  we  buy 
have  taught  us  the  true 
value  of  quality.  As  a  nation 
we  have  come  to  recognize 
that  in  the  long  run  the  best 
is  the  cheapest.  We  have  come 
to  realize  the  extravagance  of 
cheapness. 

Investigation  will  convince  you  that 
this  principle  is  as  true  in  building 
your  home  as  it  is  in  your  every-day 
purchases. 

Other  building  materials  have  their 
merits  and  make  their  appeal,  but 
looking  at  the  building  problem  on  all 
sides,  no  other  material  approaches 
Face  Brick  in  the  structural  and  artistic 
values  it  offers — permanence,  comfort, 
safety  from  fire,  beauty,  and  economy. 

The  slight  difference  in  first  cost  over 
less  durable  materials  is  soon  wiped  out 
by  the  many  savings  that  go  with  a 
Face  Brick  house. 

You  will  find  this  subject  fully 
discussed  in  “The  Story  of  Brick,”  an 
attractive  booklet  full  of  pictures  and 
information  that  will  interest  every 
pros  e  builder, 

md  for  your  copy  today 

AMER  FACE  BRICK  ASSOCIATION 

estminster  Building,  Chicago 
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“$100  a  Week! 

Think  What  That  Mean*  To  Us !  ” 

“They’ve  made  me  Superintendent — 
and  doubled  my  salary !  Now  we  can  have 
the  comforts  and  pleasures  we’ve  dreamed 
of — our  own  home,  a  maid  for  you,  Nell, 
and  no  more  worrying  about  the  cost  of 
living! 

“The  president  called  me  in  today  and 
told  me.  He  said  he  picked  me  for  pro¬ 
motion  three  months  ago  when  he  learned 
I  was  studying  at  home  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools.  Now 
my  chance  has  come — and  thanks  to  the 
I.  C.  S.,  I’m  ready  for  it.” 

Thousands  of  men  now  know  the  joy  of  happy, 
prosperous  homes  because  they  let  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Correspondence  Schools  prepare  them  in 
spare  hours  for  bigger  work  and  better  pay. 

Why  don’t  you  study  some  one  thing  and  get 
ready  for  a  real  job,  at  a  salary  that  will  give  your 
wife  and  children  the  things  you  would  like  them 
to  have? 

You  can  doit !  Pick  the  position  you  want  in  the  work 
you  like  best  and  the  I.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you  for  It  right 
in  your  own  home  in  your  spare  time. 

Yes,  you  can  do  It !  More  than  two  million  have  done  It 
In  the  last  twenty-  eight  years.  More  than  100,000  are  doing 
it  right  now.  Without  obligation,  find  out  how  you  can 
join  them.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  1 

— —  —  —  —  TCAH  OUT  HERE  —  — ■  —  —  — 

INTERNATIONAL*  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4102,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  1  can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 
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electrical  engineer 

SALESMANSHIP 

Electric  Lighting  sod  Kyi. 

ADVERTISING 

Electric  Wiring 

Window  Trimmer 

Telegraph  Engineer 

Show  Card  Writer 

Telephone  Work 

Sign  Painter 

BIE0HANI0AL  ENGINEER 

Railroad  Trainmen 

Mechanical  Draftsman 

ILLUSTRATING 

Machine  Shop  Practice 

Cartooning 

Toolmaker 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

Gaa  Engine  Operating 

Private  Secretary 

B 

CIVIL  ENGINEER 

BOOKKEEPER 

Surveying  and  Mapping 

Stenographer  and  Typist 

MINE  FOREMAN  or  ENG'll 

Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

Marine  Engineer 

Railway  Accountant 

Ship  Draftsman 

Commercial  Law 

ARCHITECT 

GOOD  ENGLISH 

Contractor  and  Builder 

Teacher 

Architectural  Draftsman 

" 

Common  Sshool  Sabjeets 

Concrete  Builder 

Mathematic# 

Structursl  Engineer 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

~ 

PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 

Rallwny  Mall  Clerk 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

AUTOMOBILB  OPERATING 

Textile  Overseer  or  Snpt. 

: 

Auto  Repairing  ■  □Spanish 
AGRICULTURE  In  french 
Poultry  Raising  IDltallna 

=> 
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KADY 


KADY 

Suspenders 

Always  reliable,  always 
comfortable,  always 
preferred  by  men  who 
know  K  a  d  y  quality, 
Kady  comfort,  Kady 
style.  The  ever-acting 
Double  Crown  Roller, 
assisted  by  fresh  live 
elastic,  is  a  guarantee 
of  constant  comfort. 
First  class  material 
and  workmanship  as¬ 
sure  long  wear.  All 
sizes ;  all  colors. 

Ask  for  Kady.  At  le.di ng 
stores  everywhere. 

Concealed 

(Patented) 


Kady  Concealed  are  worn 
under  the  shirt  withor  w>th- 
out  a  belt.  Besides  holding 
the  trousers  up  they  hold  the 
shirt  down.  Use  this  invisi¬ 
ble  support  and  be  comfort¬ 
able-wear  your  belt  loose. 
Tight  belts  are  dangerous 
—  ask  your  doctor.  Kady 
Concealed  are  simple,  easy 
to  fasten.  Once  wear  them 
and  you  will  always  want 
them.  White  webbingonly 
— all  sizes. 

Eot  complete  comfort  —  Kady 
Concealed.  At  your  dealer’s. 
If  he  does  not  carry  toero, 
write  us. 


THE  OHIO  SUSPENDER  CO.,  MANSFIELD,  0. 


electric-lighted,  with  a  cement  walk 
front  and  back  and  a  porch  with  a 
wicker  swing  and  flower  baskets.  Chug 
gave  his  mother  more  housekeeping 
money  than  she  needed,  though  she,  in 
turn,  served  him  meals  that  would  have 
threatened  the  waistline  of  an  older 
and  less  active  man.  There  was  a 
banana  pie,  for  instanee  (it  sounds 
sickish,  but  wait!),  which  she  baked 
in  a  deep  pan  and  over  which  she 
poured  a  golden-brown  custard,  all 
flecked  with  crusty  melted  sugar.  You 
took  a  bite  and  lo!  it  had  vanished  like 
a  sweet  dewdrop,  leaving  in  your 
mouth  a  taste  as  of  nectar,  and  clover 
honey  and  velvet  cream. 

MRS.  SCARITT  learned  to  gauge 
Chug’s  plans  for  the  evening  by 
his  ablutions.  Elaborate  enough  at 
any  time,  on  dance  nights  they 
amounted  to  a  rite.  In  the  old  days 
Chug’s  father  had  always  made  a  brief 
enough  business  of  the  process  he 
called  washing  up.  A  hand  basin  in 
the  kitchen  sink  or  on  the  back-porch 
bench  sufficed.  The  noises  he  made 
were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained.  His  snufflings  and 
snortings  and  splashings  were  like 
those  of  a  grampus  at  play.  When  he 
emerged  from  them  you  were  surprised 
to  find  that  he  had  merely  washed  his 
face. 

Chug  had  grease  to  fight.  He  had 
learned  how  in  his  first  days  at  the 
garage.  His  teacher  had  been  old  Rudie, 
a  mechanic  who  had  tinkered  around 
automobiles  since  their  kerosene  days 
and  who  knew  more  about  them  than 
their  inventor.  Soap  and  water  alone 
were  powerless  against  the  grease  and 
carbon  and  dust  that  ground  them¬ 
selves  into  Chug’s  skin.  First,  he 
lathered  himself  with  warm,  soapy 
water.  Then,  while  arms,  neck,  and 
face  were  still  wet,  he  covered  them 
with  oil — preferably  lubricating  oil, 
medium.  Finally  he  rubbed  sawdust 
over  all ;  great  handfuls  of  it.  The 
grease  rolled  out  then,  magically,  leav¬ 
ing  his  skin  smooth  and  white.  Old 
Rudie,  while  advocating  this  process, 
made  little  use  of  it.  He  dispatched 
the  whole  grimy  business  by  the  simple 
method  of  washing  in  gasoline  guaran¬ 
teed  to  take  the  varnish  off  a  car 
fender.  It  seemed  to  leave  Rudie’s 
tough  hide  undevastated. 

At  twenty-four  Chug  Scaritt  was  an 
upstanding,  level-headed,  and  successful 
young  fellow  who  worked  hard  all  day 
and  found  himself  restless  and  almost 
irritable  toward  evening.  He  could 
stay  home  and  read,  or  go  back  to  the 
garage,  though  after  eight  things  were 
very  quiet.  For  amusement  there  were 
the  pool  shack,  the  cheap  dances,  the 
street  corner,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  This  last 
had  proved  a  boon.  The  swimming 
pool,  the  gym,  the  reading  room,  had 
given  Chug  many  happy,  healthful 
hours.  But,  after  all,  there  was  some¬ 
thing — 

Chug  didn’t  know  it  was  girls — girls 
you  could  talk  to,  and  be  with,  and  take 
around.  But  it  was.  After  an  hour  in 
the  pool,  or  around  the  reading  table, 
or  talking  and  smoking,  he  usually 
drifted  out  into  the  quiet  street.  He 
could  go  home.  Or  there  was  Wanda. 
If  he  went  home,  he  found  himself 
snapping  rather  irritably  at  his  mother, 
for  no  reason  a1|  all.  Ashamed  of  doing 
it.  Powerless,  somehow,  to  stop.  * 

He  took  to  driving  in  the  evening; 
long  drives  al  ong  the  country  roads,  his 
cap  pulled  low  over  his  eyes,  the  wind 
blowing  fresh  in  his  face.  He  used  to 
cover  mile  on  mile,  sitting  slumped  low 
on  his  spine,  his  eyes  on  the  road;  the 
engine  running  sweet  and  true.  Some¬ 
times  he  took  Wanda  along,  or  one  of 
the  mill  girls.  But  not  often.  They 
were  disappointed  if  you  didn’t  drive 
with  one  arm  around  them.  He  liked 
being  alone.  It  soothed  him. 

IT  was  thus  that  he  first  met  the  Weld 
girl.  The  Weld  girl  was  the  plain 
daughter  of  the  Widow  Weld.  Widow 
Weld  was  a  musical-comedy  sort  of 
widow  in  French-heeled  patent-leather 
slippers  and  girlish  gowns.  When  you 
met  her  together  with  her  daughter 
Elizabeth  you  were  supposed  to  say: 


“Not  mother  and  daughter!  Surely 
not!  Sisters,  of  course.”  Elizabeth  was 
twenty-four  and  not  a  success.  At  the 
golf-club  dances  on  Saturday  night  she 
would  sit,  unsought,  against  the  wall 
while  her  skittish  mother  tripped  it 
with  the  doggish  bachelors.  Sometimes 
a  man  would  cross  the  floor  toward  her, 
and  her  heart  would  give  a  little  leap, 
but  he  always  asked  the  girl  seated  two 
chairs  away.  Elizabeth  danced  much 
better  than  her  mother — much  better 
than  most  girls,  for  that  matter.  But 
she  was  small  and  dark  and  rather  shy, 
and  wore  thick  glasses  that  disguised 
the  fineness  of  her  black-lashed  gray 
eyes.  Now  and  then  her  mother,  flushed 
and  laughing,  would  come  up  and 
say:  “Is  my  little  girl  having  a  good 
time?” 

The  Welds  had  no  money,  but  they 
belonged  to  Chippewa’s  fashionable  set. 
There  were  those  who  lifted  significant 
eyebrows  at  mention  of  the  Widow 
Weld’s  name,  and  it  was  common  knowl¬ 
edge  that  no  maid  would  stay  with  her 
for  any  length  of  time  because  of  the 
scanty  provender.  The  widow  ko¬ 
towed  shamelessly  to  the  moneyed  ones 
of  Chippewa,  flattering  the  women,  flirt¬ 
ing  with  the  men.  Elizabeth  had  no 
illusions  about  her  mother,  but  she  was 
stubbornly  loyal  to  her.  Her  manner 
toward  her  kittenish  parent  was  rather 
sternly  maternal.  But  she  was  the  hon¬ 
est  sort  that  congenitally  hates  sham 
and  pretense.  She  was  often  deliber¬ 
ately  rude  to  the  very  people  toward 
whom  her  mother  was  servile.  Her 
strange  friendship  with  Angie  Hatton, 
the  lovely  and  millioned,  was  the  one 
thing  in  Elizabeth’s  life  of  which  her 
Machiavellian  mother  approved. 

“Betty,  you  practically  stuck  out  your 
tongue  at  Mr.  Oakley!”  This  after  a 
dance  at  which  Elizabeth  had  been 
paired  off,  as  usual,  with  the  puffy  and 
red-eyed  old  widower  of  that  name. 

“I  don’t  cai^e.  His  hands  are  fat,  and 
he  creaks  when  he  breathes.” 

“Next  to  Hatton,  he’s  the  richest 
man  in  Chippewa.  And  he  likes  you.” 

“He’d  better  not!”  She  spat  it  out, 
and  the  gray  eyes  blazed  behind  the 
glasses.  “I’d  rather  be  plastered  up 
against  the  wall  all  my  life  than  dance 
with  him.  Fat!” 

“Well,  my  dear,  you’re  no  beauty,  you 
know” — with  cruel  frankness. 

“I’m  not  much  to  look  at,”  replied 
Elizabeth,  “but  I’m  beautiful  inside.” 

“Rot!”  retorted  the  Widow  Weld  in¬ 
elegantly. 

Had  you  lived  in  Chippewa,  all  this 
explanation  would  have  been  unneces¬ 
sary.  In  that  terrifying  way  small 
towns  have,  it  was  known  that  of  all  its 
codfish  aristocracy,  Mrs.  Weld  was  the 
piscatorial  pinnacle. 

When  Chug  Scaritt  first  met  the  Weld 
girl  she  was  standing  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  country  road  at  10.30  p.  m.,  her 
arms  outstretched  and  the  blood  run¬ 
ning  down  one  cheek.  He  had  been 
purring  along  the  road  toward  home, 
drowsy  and  lulled  by  the  motion  and 
the  April  air.  His  thoughts  had  been 
drowsy,  too,  and  disconnected. 

“If  I  can  rent  Bergstrom’s  place 
next  door  when  their  lease  is  up,  I’ll 
knock  down  the  partition  and  put  in 
auto  supplies.  There’s  big  money  in 
’em.  .  .  .  Guess  if  it  keeps  on  warm 
like  this  we  can  plant  the  garden  next 
week.  .  .  .  That  was  swell  cake  ma 
had  for  supper.  .  .  .  What’s  that  in 
the  road!  What’s — ” 

JAMMED  down  the  foot  brake.  Jerked 
back  the  emergency.  A  girl  standing 
in  the  road.  A  dark  mass  in  the  ditch 
by  the  roadside.  He  was  out  of  his  car. 
He  recognized  her  as  the  Weld  girl. 

“  ’S’matter?” 

“In  the  ditch.  She’s  hurt.  Quick!” 
“Whose  car?”  Chug  was  scrambling 
down  the  bank. 

“Hatton’s.  Angie  Hatton’s.” 

“Gosh!” 

Over  by  the  fence,  where  she  had 
been  flung,  Angie  Hatton  was  found 
sitting  up,  dizzily,  and  saying  “Betty! 
Betty!”  in  what  she  supposed  was  a 
loud  cry,  but  which  was  really  a  whisper. 

“I’m  all  right,  dear.  I’m  all  right. 
Oh,  Angie,  are  you — ” 

She  was  cut  and  bruised,  and  her 


Stops  that  steam 
roller  stuff 


Not  always  is  it  the  little  fel¬ 
low  that  gets  stepped  on  in  the 
heedless  hustle  of  modern  life. 

More  often  it’s  the  incautious  one. 

Garco  is  the  symbol  of  the  careful. 
It’s  the  driver’s  ever  present  safeguard. 

You  can  get  Garco  at  the  better 
shops  and  stores. 

General  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 
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BRAKE  LIMING 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

and  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  with  it. 
Many  newspaper  artists  earning  $30.00 
to  $125.00  or  more  per  week  were 
trained  by  my  course  of  personal  in¬ 
dividual  lessons  by  mail.  PICTURE 
CHARTS  make  original  drawing  easy 
to  learn.  Send  sketch  of  Uncle  Sam 
with»6c  injstamps  for  sample  Picture 
Chart,  list  of  successful  students,  ex¬ 
amples  of  their  work  and  evidence  of 
what  YOU  can  accomplish. 

Please  state  your  age. 

The  LANDON 

of  Cartooning  and  Illustrating 

1435  Schofield  Bnilding,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CASH  —  Send  By  Mail  Any  Discarded  Jewelry, 

new  or  broken,  Diamonds,  Watches,  old  gold,  silver,  platinum,  magneto 
points,  false  teeth  in  any  shape.  We  send  cash  at  once  sud  hold  vour 
goods  10  days.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  expense  if  our  offer  is’  un¬ 
satisfactory.  New  catalog  of  Bargains  in  new  jewelry  sent  free. 

LIBERTY  REFINING  CO.,  Est.  1899.  B-432  Wood  St,  Filtsborgh,  Pa. 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOG 

of  fine  bred  poultry  for  1920;  all  choicest  breeds 
illustrated  and  described;  information  on  poul¬ 
try,  how  to  make  hens  lay,  grow  chicks— all 
facts.  Low  price  on  breeding  stock  and  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  28  years  in  business.  This  book  only 
10c.  B.  H.  Greider,  Box  13,  Rheems,  Pa. 


A  Bill-fold 


Worth  Owning 


The  American  Gentleman”  bill-fold 
will  keep  your  pockets  tidy.  And  it  i9  so 
neat,  so  compact,  so  good-looking  that 
you  will  be  proud  to  have  one  always 
with  you.  Study  the  picture.  Note  the 
combination  of  twelve  useful  features. 
Features  you  need  daily.  The  “American 
Gentleman  ”  i9  made  of  genuine  leather. 
Stitched  throughout  —  no  edge9  pasted. 
Tan  or  black.  Only  $1.00  at  any  dealer's. 
Or  send  $1.00,  with  your  dealer’s  name, 
direct  to  ua  and  we  will  mail  you  one 
postpaid. 


CHARLES  K.  COOK  CO.,  Inc. 


Camden,  N.  J. 

Dealers — torite  for  profitable  dealer  proposition. 


Makers  of  Collar  Bags, 
Brief  Cases,  Tobacco 
Pouches,  etc. 
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Evans 

Self  Filler  Pen 

Durable  14K  gold  pen  point, 
iridium  tipped— fine— medi' 
um  —  coarse  —  will  fit  every 
hand.  Simple  practical  self 
filler. 

Fully  guaranteed  against 
any  defect  of  material  or 
workmanship,  including  the 
14K  gold  pen  point. 

$1.50  White  Top  $1.50 

Safety  Clip  in  Cap,  25c  Extra 
At  dealers,  or  mailed,  postage  prepaid, 
upon  receipt  of  $  1 . 5  o 

The  Evans  Self  Filler  Pen  Co. 

Dept.  C,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


wrist  had  been  broken.  The  two  Kirls 
I  clung  to  each  other  wordlessly.  The 
thing  was  miraculous,  in  view  of  the 
car  that  lay  perilously  tipped  on  its 
fender. 

“You’re  a  lucky  bunch,”  said  Chug. 
“Who  was  driving?” 

“I  was,”  said  Angie  Hatton. 

“It  wasn’t  her  fault,”  the  Weld  girl 
put  in  quickly.  “We  were  coming  from 
Winnebago.  She’s  a  wonderful  driver. 
We  met  a  farm  wagon  coming  toward 
us — one  of  those  big  ones.  The  middle 
of  the  road.  Perhaps  he  was  asleep. 
He  didn’t  turn  out.  We  thought  he 
would,  of  course.  At  the  last  minute 
we  had  to  try  for  the  ditch.  It  was 
too  steep.” 

“Anyway,  you’re  nervy  kids,  both  of 
you.  I’ll  have  you  both  home  in  twenty 
minutes.  We’ll  have  to  leave  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars’  worth  of  car  in  the  road 
till  morning.  It’ll  be  all  right.” 

HE  did  get  them  home  in  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  and  the  five  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  car  was  still  lying  repentantly 
in  the  ditch  when  morning  came.  Old 
Man  Hatton  himself  came  into  the 
garage  to  thank  Chug  the  following 
day.  Chug  met  him  in  overalls,  smudge¬ 
faced  as  he  was.  Old  Man  Hatton  put 
out  his  hand.  Chug  grinned  and  looked 
at  his  own  grease-grimed  paw. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Old  Man  Hat¬ 
ton,  and  grasped  it  firmly.  “Want  to 

thank  you.”  _ _ 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Chug.  “Didn’t 
do  a  thing.” 

“No  business  driving  alone  that  hour 
of  the  night.  Girls  nowadays — ”  He 
looked  around  the  garage.  “Work  here, 
I  suppose.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“If  there’s  anything  I  can  do  for  you? 
Over  at  the  mill.” 

“Guess  not,”  said  Chug. 

“Treat  you  right  here,  do  they?” 
“Fine.” 

“Let’s  see.  Who  owns  this  place?” 

I  do.” 


Our  Many-Tongued  Ancestors 


A  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Is  a  lot  of  money.  Most  of  us  never  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  so  much  money,  but  it  is 
possible  to  enjoy  a  GOOD  INCOME. 
Would  you  like  to  increase  your  in¬ 
come?  Would  a  dollar  a  day  help  out: 

If  it  would,  just  introduce  the  best  the  magazine 
world  has  to  offer  in  good,  clean-cut,  helpful  read 
ing  matter— Woman’s  Home  Companion  and 
The  American  Magazine  —  among  your 
friends  during  your  spare  time.  Earn  $300.00 
during  the  coming  year.  Why  not  f 
Start  NOW !  Fot  particulars  write  to 
thief  or  Subscription  StafT 

THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Desk  C,  416  W.  13th  St..  New  York 
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Illustrated. 
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Old  Man  Hatton’s  face  bi'oke  into 
a  sunburst  of  laugh  wrinkles.  He 
threw  back  his  head  and  went  the 
scale  from  roar  to  chuckle.  “One  on 
me.  Pretty  good.  Have  to  tell  Angie 
that  one.” 

Chug  walked  to  the  street  with  him. 
“Your  daughter,  she’s  got  a  lot  of  nerve, 
all  right.  And  that  girl  with  her — 
Weld.  Say,  not  a  whimper  out  of  her 
and  the  blood  running  down  her  face. 
She  all  right?” 

“Cut  her  head  a  little.  They’re  both 
all  right.  Angie  wouldn’t  even  stay  in 
bed.  Well,  as  I  say,  if  there’s  any¬ 
thing — ?” 

Chug  flushed  a  little.  “Tell  you  what, 
Mr.  Hatton.  I’m  working  on  a  thing 
that’ll  take  the  whine  out  of  the 
Daker.” 

Old  Man  Hatton  owned  the  Daker 
Motor  Plant,  among  other  things.  The 
Daker  is  the  best  car  for  the  money  in 
the  world.  Not  much  for  looks,  but 
everything  in  the  engine.  And  every¬ 
body  who  has  ever  owned  one  know3 
that  its  only  fault  is  the  way  its  engine 
moans.  Daker  drivers  hate  that  moan. 
When  you’re  going  right  it  sounds  a 
pass  between  a  peanut  roaster  and  a 
banshee  with  bronchitis.  Every  engi¬ 
neer  in  the  Daker  plant  had  worked 
over  it. 

.  “Can’t  be  done,”  said  Old  Man  Hatton. 

“Another  three  months,  and  I’ll  show 
you.” 

“Hope  you  do,  son.  Hope  you  do.’ 

BUT  in  another  three  months  Chug 
Scaritt  was  one  of  a  million  boys  1 
destined  to  take  off  a  pink-striped  shirt, 
a  nobby  belted  suit  and  a  long-visored 
cap  to  don  a  rather  bobtailed  brown  out-  j 
fit.  It  was  some  eighteen  months  later 
before  he  resumed  the  chromatic  clothes 
with  an  ardor  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  style  and  cut.  But  in  the  interval 
between  doffing  pink-striped  shirt  and 
donning  pink-striped  shirt  .  .  . 

No  need  to  describe  Camp  Sibley,  two 
miles  outside  Chippewa,  and  the  way  it 
grew  miraculously,  overnight,  into  a 
khaki  city.  No  going  into  detail  concern¬ 
ing  the  effective  combination  formed  by 
Chug  and  a  machine  gun.  These  things 
were  important  and  interesting.  But 


Born  of  the  diverse  nations  of 
the  earth,  Americans  appreciate, 
now  more  than  ever  before,  the 
necessity  for  national  unity;  one 
flag,  one  purpose,  one  form  of 
patriotic  understanding. 

A  confusion  of  tongues 
makes  for  a  confusion  of  ideas 
and  principles.  Everything 
which  goes  toward  the  up-build¬ 
ing  and  maintenance  of  a  one 
language  people  makes  for 
national  strength  and  national 
progress. 

It  is  in  such  service  that  the 
Bell  Telephone  has  played  so 
vital  a  part.  Its  wires  reach  every 
corner  of  the  country,  making 


intimate,  personal  speech  be¬ 
tween  all  kinds  of  people  a 
matter  of  constant  occurrence. 

But  the  telephone  is  no  inter¬ 
preter.  If  its  far  reaching  wires 
are  to  be  effective,  those  who 
use  them  must  speak  the  same 
language.  The  telephone  best 
serves  those  who  have  become 
one  with  us  in  speech. 

Yet  uniformity  of  language 
is  not  enough  from  those  who 
would  gain  the  greatest  good 
from  the  telephone,  neither  is 
financial  support  enough;  for 
complete  service  makes  essen¬ 
tial  true  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  every  subscriber. 
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of  teeth. 
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perhaps  not  more  interesting  than  the 
seemingly  unimportant  fact  that  in  July 
following  that  April  Chug  was  dancing 
blithely  and  rythmically  with  Elizabeth 
Weld,  and  saying:  “Angie  Hatton’s  a 
smooth  little  dancer,  all  right;  hut  she 
isn’t  in  it  with  you.” 

For  Chippewa,  somehow,  had  fused. 
Chippewa  had  forgotten  sets,  sections, 
cliques,  factions,  and  parties  and 
formed  a  community.  It  had,  figura¬ 
tively,  wiped  out  the  railroad  tracks, 
together  with  all  artificial  social  bound¬ 
aries.  Chug  Scaritt,  in  uniform,  must 
be  kept  happy.  He  must  be  furnished 
with  wholesome  recreation,  fun,  amuse¬ 
ment,  entertainment.  There  sprang  up, 
seemingly  overnight,  a  great  wooden 
hall  in  Elm  Street,  on  what  had  been 
a  vacant  lot.  And  there,  by  day  or  by 
night,  were  to  be  had  music  and  dancing 
and  hot  cakes  and  magazines  and  hot 
coffee  and  doughnuts  and  girls.  Girls! 
Girls  who  were  straight  and  slim  and 
young  and  bright-eyed  and  companion¬ 
able.  Girls  like  Angie  Hatton.  Girls 
like  Betty  Weld — Betty  Weld,  who  no 
longer  sat  against  the  wall  at  the  golf- 
club  dances  and  prayed  in  her  heart 
that  fat  old  Oakley  wasn’t  coming  to 
ask  her  to  dance. 

Betty  Weld  was  so  popular  now  that 
the  hostess  used  to  have  to  say  to  her, 
in  a  tactful  aside:  “My  dear,  you’ve 
danced  three  times  this  evening  with 
the  Scaritt  boy.  You  know  that’s 
against  the  rules.” 

Betty  knew  it.  So  did  Chug.  Betty 
danced  so  lightly  that  Chug  could  hard¬ 
ly  feel  her  in  his  arms.  He  told  her 
that  she  ran  sweet  and  true  like  the 
engine  of  a  high-powered  car  and  with 
as  little  apparent  effort.  She  liked  that, 
and  understood. 

It  was  wonderful  how  she  understood. 
Chug  had  never  known  that  girls  could 
understand  like  that.  She  talked  to 
you,  straight.  Looked  at  you,  straight. 
Was  interested  in  the  things  that  inter¬ 
ested  you.  No  waist-squeezing  here. 
No  cheap  banter.  You  even  forgot  she 
wore  glasses. 

“I’m  going  to  try  to  get  over.” 

“Say,  you  don’t  want  to  do  that.” 

“I  certainly  do.  Why  not?” 

“You’re — why,  you’re  too  young. 
You’re  a  girl.  You’re — ” 

“I’m  as  old  as  you,  or  almost.  They're 
sending  heaps  of  girls  over  to  work  in 
the  canteens  and  entertain  the  boys. 
If  they’ll  take  me,  I’ll  have  to  lie  six 
months  on  my  age.” 

CHUG  beat  her  over  by  some  months. 

Old  Rudie  was  in  charge  of  the 
garage  now..  “That  part  of  it’s  all 
right,”  Chug  confided  to  the  Weld  girl. 
“Only  thing  that  worries  me  is  ma. 
She  hasn’t  peeped,  hardly,  but  I  can 
see  she’s  pretty  glum,  all  right.” 

“I  don’t  know  your  mother,”  said  the 
Weld  girl. 

“Thasso,”  absent-mindedly  from  Chug. 
“I’d— like  to.” 

Chug  woke  up.  “Why,  say,  that’d  be 
fine!  Listen:  why  don’t  you  come  for 
Sunday  dinner?  I’ve  got  a  hunch  we’ll 
shove  off  next  week,  and  this’ll  be  my 
last  meal  away  from  camp.  They 
haven’t  said  so,  but  I  don’t  know — 
Maybe  you  wouldn’t  want  to,  though. 
Maybe  you — we  live  the  other  side  of 
the  trades  ** 

“I’d  love  to,”  said  the  Weld  girl.  “If 
you  think  your  mother  would  like  to 
have  me.” 

“Would  she!  And  cook!  Say!” 

The  Widow  Weld  made  a  frightful 
fuss.  Said  that  patriotism  was  all 
right,  but  that  there  were  limits.  Betty 
put  on  her  organdie  and  went. 

It  began  with  cream  soup  and  ended 
with  shortcaTe.  Even  Chug  realized 
that  his  mother  had  outdone  herself. 
After  his  second  helping  of  shortcake 
he  leaned  b?ck  and  said:  “Death,  where 
is  thy  stin£!”  But  his  mother  refused 
to  laugh  a't  that.  She  couldn’t  resist 
telling  Miss  Weld  that  it  was  plain 
food,  but  that  she  hoped  she’d  en¬ 
joyed  it. 

Elizabeth  Weld  leaned  forward. 
“Mrs.  Staritt,  it’s  the  best  dinner  I’ve 
ever  eaten.” 

Mrs.  Scaritt  flushed  a  little,  but  pro¬ 
tested  'politely.  “Oh,  now!  You  folks 
up  in /the  east  end — ” 

“N/jt  the  Welds.  Mother  and  I  are 


as  poor  as  can  be.  Everybody  knows 
that.  We  have  lots  of  doilies  and  silver 
on  the  table,  but  very  little  to  eat.  We 
never  could  afford  a  meal  like  this. 
We’re  sort  of  crackers-and-tea  codfish, 
really.” 

“Oh,  now,  Miss  Weld!”  Chug’s  mother 
was  aghast  at  such  frankness.  But  Chug 
looked  at  the  girl.  She  looked  at  him. 
They  smiled  understandingly  at  each 
other. 

An  hour  or  so  later,  after  Elizabeth 
had  admired  the  vegetable  garden,  the 
hanging  flower  baskets,  the  new  parlor 
curtains  (“I  used  to  do  ’em  up  for 
folks  in  town,”  said  Mrs.  Scaritt,  “so’s 
Chug  could  go  to  high  school.”  And 
“I  know  it.  That’s  what  I  call  splen¬ 
did,”  from  the  girl),  she  went  home, 
escorted  by  Chug. 

Chug’s  hunch  proved  a  good  one. 
In  a  week  he  was  gone.  Thirteen 
months  passed  before  he  saw  Eliza¬ 
beth  Weld  again.  When  he  did 
Chippewa  had  swung  back  to  normal. 
The  railroad  tracks  were  once  more 
boundary  lines. 

CHUG  SCARITT  went  to  France  to 
fight.  Three  months  later  Eliza¬ 
beth  Weld  went  to  France  to  dance. 
They  worked  hard  at  their  jobs,  these 
two.  Perhaps  Elizabeth’s  task  was  the 
more  trying.  She  danced  indefatiga- 
bly,  tirelessly,  magnificently.  Miles, 
and  miles,  and  miles  of  dancing.  She 
danced  on  rough  plank  floors  with 
cracks  an  inch  wide  between  the  boards. 
She  danced  in  hospitals,  chateaux,  can¬ 
teens,  huts;  at  Bordeaux,  Verdun, 
Tours,  Paris.  Five  girls,  often,  to  five 
hundred  boys.  Every  two  weeks  she 
danced  out  a  pair  of  shoes.  Her  feet, 
when  she  went  to  bed  at  night,  were 
throbbing,  burning,  aching,  swollen.  No 
hot  water.  You  let  them  throb  and 
burn  and  ache  and  swell  until  you  fell 
asleep.  She  danced  with  big  blond 
bucks  and  with  little  swarthy  dough¬ 
boys  from  New  York’s  East  Side.  She 
danced  with  privates,  lieutenants,  cap¬ 
tains;  and  once  with  a  general.  But 
never  a  dance  with  Chug. 

Once  or  twice  she  remembered  those 
far-away  Chippewa  Golf  Club  dances. 
She  was  the  girl  who  used  to  sit  there 
against  the  wall!  She  used  to  look 
away  with  pretended  indifference  when 
a  man  crossed  the  floor  toward  her — 
her  heart  leaping  a  little.  He  would 
always  go  to  the  girl  next  to  her.  She 
would  sit  there  with  a  set  smile  on  her 
face,  and  the  taste  of  ashes  in  her 
mouth.  And  those  shoddy  tulle  evening 
dresses  her  mother  had  made  her  wear. 
Girlish,  she  had  called  them.  A  girl  in 
thick-lensed  glasses  should  not  wear 
tulle  evening  frocks  with  a  girlish  note. 
Elizabeth  had  always  felt  comic  in  them. 
Yet  there  she  had  sat,  shrinking  lest 
the  odious  Oakley,  of  the  fat  white 
fingers  and  the  wheezy  breath,  should 
ask  her  to  dance. 

She  reflected,  humorously,  that  if  the 
miles  of  dancing  she  had  done  in  the 
past  year  were  placed  end  to  end,  as 
they  do  it  in  the  almanac’s  fascinating 
facts,  they  must  surely  reach  to  Mars 
and  return. 

Whenever  the  hut  door  opened  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  tall,  graceful,  lean  brown  figure 
her  heart  would  give  a  little  leap  and  a 
skip.  As  the  door  did  this  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  a  thousand  times  daily  her  car¬ 
diac  processes  might  be  said  to  have 
been  alarmingly  accelerated. 

Sometimes — though  they  did  not  know 
it — she  and  Chug  were  within  a  half 
hour’s  ride  of  each  other.  In  all  those 
months  they  never  once  met. 

Elizabeth  weld  came  back  to 

Chippewa  in  June.  The  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Building  seemed  to  have 
shrunk;  and  she  thought  her  mother 
old  in  that  youthful  hat.  But  she  was 
glad  to  be  home  and  said  so. 

“It  has  been  awful  here,”  said  the 
Widow  Weld.  “Nothing  to  do  but  sew 
at  the  Red  Cross  shop;  and  no  sugar 
or  white  bread.” 

“It  must  have  been,”  agreed  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

“They’re  giving  a  dance  for  you — and 
dinner — a  week  from  Saturday,  at  the 
golf  club.  In  your  honor.” 

“Dance!”  Elizabeth  closed  her  eyes 
faintly.  Then:  “Who  is?" 
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lated  Cough  Drops.  Have 
a  box  on  hand  —  indoor  or 
out!  Get  them  anywhere. 

Dean  Medicine  Company 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

rjfAhfs 

^MENTHOLATED 

CoughDrops 

March  13,  1920 


EXPERIENCED  car  owners  have 
learned  that  “  X  ”  Liquid  is  the 
first  and  only  practical  method  of 
repairing  radiator  leaks  without 
soldering — and  without  injury  to  any 
part  of  the  cooling  system. 

One  can  of  “  X  ”  poured  into  the 
water  finds  all  leaks— in  the  radiator, 
pump,  gaskets,  connections,  etc.,  and 
repairs  them  in  ten  minutes.  “  X  ” 
works  automatically — without  fuss 
or  bother.  And  it  is  a  safeguard 
against  future  leaks. 

When  you  can  get  an  absolutely  scien¬ 
tific  product— recommended  by  automo¬ 
bile  engineers  and  endorsed  by  nearly 
every  radiator  maker— why  should  you 
weaken  your  leaky  radiator  by  soldering 
it?  Or  why  take  chances  on  choking  the 
cooling  system  with  cements,  powders  or 
other  "dopes"  in  solid  or  liquid  form? 

Fact  is — you  shouldn't!  Not  when  you 
realize  that  the  same  “  X  ”  Liquid  you  pour 
into  the  water  to  repair  leaks— will  loosen 
all  Rust  and  Scale.  And  if  ‘  X  ”  is  kept  in 
the  water  it  will  prevent  new  Rust  and 
Seale  from  forming! 

“X”  Liquid  keeps  the  water  passages 
clean,  improves  cooling  and  helps  the 
engine  perform  better. 

Get  “  X  ”  Liquid  at  your  dealer's— or  we 
will  ship  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

LARGE  SIZE  .  .  $1.50 

Will  do  a  $25  repair  job ! 

FORD  SIZE  .  .  .  75c 

Write  for  the  story  of  how  one  can  of 
“X”  did  a  $150  repair  job 

“X”  LABORATORIES 

25  We*t  45th  Street  New  York  City 


X  LIQUID  makes 

water  cooling  systems 
LtAKPROOFRUSlTOOOFSCALEPROOf 


Because  you  can’t;  see 
does  not  mean  that  there  are 
none  about  your  premises.  It 
costa  but  a  tew  cents  to  make 
sure  that  your  buildings  ara 
free  from  rats  and  mice. 
•‘Rough  on  Rats” — the  eco¬ 
nomical  exterminator—  gets 
them  ALL  Clears  premises  in 
3  nights.  Never  fails.  At  drug 
and  general  stores.  Write  for 
“Ending  Rats  and  Mice.” 

LE.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Here,  Bill 
-  a  Luden’s  will  fix  that  throat 

A  clear  nose  and  throat  will  make 
working  easier.  Workers  in  all 
industries  use  Luden’s  the  year 
round.  A  protection  in  damp  or 
dust. 


“Well,  Mr.  Oakley’s  really  giving  it 
— that  is,  it  was  his  idea.  But  the  club 
wanted  to  tender  some  fitting — ” 

“I  won’t  go.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  will.” 

Elizabeth  did  not  argue  the  point. 
She  had  two  questions  to  ask. 

“Have  the  boys  come  back?” 

“What  boys?” 

“The — the  boys.” 

“Some  of  them.  You  know  about 
dear  Harry  Hatton,  of  course.  Croix 
de— ’ ” 

“What  have  they  done  with  the  Khaki 
Club,  where  they  used  to  give  the 
dances 

“Closed.  Long  ago.  There  was  some 
i  talk  of  keeping  it  open  for  a  community 
center,  or  something,  but  it  fell  through, 
j  Now,  Betty,  you’ll  have  to  have  a  dress 
i  for  Saturday  night.  I  wonder  if  that 
old  chiffon,  with  a  new — ” 

CHUG  SCARITT  came  home  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  First  National  Bank 
Building  seemed,  somehow,  to  have 
shrunk.  And  his  mother  hadn’t  had  all 
that  gray  hair  when  he  left.  He  put 
eager  questions  about  the  garage.  Rudie 
had  made  out  all  right,  hadn’t  he? 
Good  old  scout. 

“The  boys  down  at  the  garage  are 
giving  some  kind  of  a  party  for  you. 
Old  Rudie  was  telling  me  about  it.  I’ve 
got  a  grand  supper  for  you  to-night, 
Chug  dear.” 

“Where’s  this  party?  I  don’t  want 
any  party.” 

“Woodman’s  Hall,  I  think  they  said. 
There  was  some  girl  called  up  yester¬ 
day.  Wanda,  her  name  sounded  like.  I 
couldn’t — ” 

“Don’t  they  give  dances  any  more  at 
the  Soldiers’  Club  down  on  Elm?” 

“Oh,  that’s  closed,  long.  There  was 
some  talk  of  using  it  for  what  they 
called  a  community  club.  The  ‘Eagle’ 
was  boosting  for  a  big  new  place.  What 
they  called  a  Community  Memorial  Cen¬ 
ter.  But  I  don’t  know.  It  kind  of  fell 
through,  I  guess.” 

“I  won’t  go,”  said  Chug  suddenly. 

“Go  where.  Chug?” 

But  instead  of  answering  Chug  put 
his  second  question: 

“Have  you  seen — is  that — I  wonder 
|  if  that  Weld  girl’s  back.” 
j  “My,  yes.  Papers  were  full  of  it.  Old 
Oakley  gave  her  a  big  dance,  and  all, 
j  at  the  country  club.  They  say — ” 

'  A  week  later,  his  arm  about  Wanda’s 
big,  yielding  waist,  he  was  dancing  at 
Woodman’s  Hall.  There  was  about  her 
a  cheap,  heavy  scent.  She  had  on  a 
georgette  blouse  and  high-heeled  shoes. 
She  clung  to  Chug  and  smiled  up  at 
him.  Wanda  had  bad  teeth — yellow, 
with  a  sort  of  scum  over  them. 

“I  sure  was  lonesome  for  you.  Chug. 
You’re  some  dancer,  I’ll  say..  Honest. 
I  could  dance  with  you  all  night.”  A 
little  pressure  of  her  arm. 

Somewhere  in  the  recesses  of  his 
brain  a  memory  cell  broke.  Dimly  he 
heard  himself* saying:  “Oh,  they  all  tell 
me  that.”  . 

“Crazy  about  yourself,  ain’t  you. 

“Not  as  crazy  as  I  am  about  you" — 
with  tardy  gallantry. 

Then  suddenly  Chug  stopped  dancing. 
He  stopped,  and  stepped  back  from 
Wanda’s  arms.  Bergstrom’s  two-piece 
orchestra  was  in  the  throes  of  its  jaz¬ 
ziest  foxtrot  number.  Chug  stood  there 
a  moment,  in  the  c-enteV  of  the  floor, 
staring  at  Wanda’s  face  that  was  star¬ 
ing  back  at  him  in  vacuous  surprise. 
He  turned,  without  a  word,  and  crossed 
the  crowded  floor,  bumping  couples 
blindly  as  he  went..  And  so  down  the 
rickety  wooden  stairs,  into  the  street, 
and  out  into  the  decent  darkness  of 
Chippewa’s  night. 


An  Incurable  Disease 

WHEN  the  late  Senator  Vest  of 
Missouri,  who  perhaps  is  best  re¬ 
membered  for  his  eulogy  of  the 
dog,  had  reached  old  age  and  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  some  time, 
a  friend  asked  him  the  nature  of  his 
illness. 

“It’s  an  incurable  disease,”  answered 
the  senator  solemnly.  “1  am  suffering 
from  too  much  Anno  Domini. 
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7  W  L.  DOUGLAS  NAME 
/  AND  THE  RETAIL  PRICE 

IS  PLAINLY  STAMPED  ON 
THE  SOLES  OF  EVERY  PAIR 
OF  SHOES  BEFORETHEY  LEAVE 
FACTORY  THIS  PRO- 

TS  THE  WEARER  AGAINST 
HIGH  PRICES  AND  UNREASON¬ 
ABLE  PROFITS 


ON  RARE  OCCASIONS, 
WHEN  THERE  WERE  NO 
SHOES  TO  BE  PEGGED,  W. 
DOUGLAS  WOULD  GO 
NEARBY  MILL  POND  AND 
FOR  AN  HOUR  OR  TWO.  T 
WAS  PRACTICALLY  THE 
OPPORTUN  ITY  H  E  EV  ER  HAD 


BOYS’ 

SHOES 

$4.50 

$5.00 

$5.50 


FOR 

MEN 

AND 

WOMEN 


«  the  SHOjMSfrAT  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE  ’’ 

$7.00  $  g  oo  /$922  & S10  —  SHOES 


W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  sold  through  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  to  the 
wearer  at  one  profit.  All  middlemen’s  and  manufacturing  profits  are 
eliminated.  W  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country.  W.L.Douglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  stamped  on  the  bottom  guarantees  the  best  shoes  in  style, 
comfort  and  service  that  can  be  produced  for  the  price 

Ctamping 
O  shoes 


iuiuiut  the  price  on  every  pair  of 
shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom¬ 
ers.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 
his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
materials,  workmanship  and  style  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  at  the  price.  Into 
every  pair  go  the  results  of  sixty-seven 
years  experience  in  making  shoes, 
dating  back  to  the  time  when  W.  LI 
Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven,  pegging 
shoes. 


The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 
experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The  smart 
styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well- 
equipped  factory  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  by 
the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ex¬ 
perienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 


W  L  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
nllp  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
vou  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  the  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  telling  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage^ree 

_  ,  ,  ,  .  _  President  W.  L.  p0UUl,Aij 

p  A  TTTTON _ Insist  upon  having  W.  L.  / ,  /  Jy  /j  SHOE  COMPANY.^ 

Douglas  shoes.  The  name  and  price  is  plainly  .a&aZ  153  SPARK  STREET 

stamped  on  the  sole.  If  it  haabeenjehanged  f  BROCKTON  -  -  MASS. 


or  mutilated.  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY,  Publishers. 
George  D.  Buckley,  President;  Thos.  H.  Beck,  Vice 
President;  G.  J.  Kennedy. Vice  President:  F.  H.  Rice, 
Vide  President;  A.  E.  Winger,  Treasurer:  A.  B. 
Casey.  Secretary,  416  West  13th  Street.  New  York. 
N.  Y.;  6  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.  C 


Dialogs,  Monologs  fjf  4  T/C  ' ‘e  7p7v 

Musical  Headings  K|  /V  ¥  \  How  to  Stage  »  Play 
Drills,  Pageants  1  ILj/a  1  fJ  M  ake  -  u  P Go  Is 
Catalog  Free  T.  S.  DENISON  &  CO.  Dept-  «  CHICAGO 


PAYMENTS 

monthly  buys  outright  any  stock  or 
bond.  Purchaser  secures  all  dividends 
Odd  lots  our  specialty.  Write  for  selected 
list  and  full  particulars  -  FREE 

CHARLES  E  VAN  RIPER 

Member  Consolidated  Stock  Erchooge 
50  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Do  You  Like 
To  Use  Tools? 

Turn  This  Valuable  Talent 
Into  Earning  Power — Now 

There  is  an  urgent  demand  at 
good  salaries  for  men  who  have 
a  natural  liking  for  mechanical 
work.  We  have  more  calls  than 
we  can  fill.  Hundreds  of  begin¬ 
ners  are  in  three  months’  time  earning  from  $35  to 
$125  a  week.  You  can  earn  while  you  learn. 
Mechanical  Dentistry  is  a  pleasant  and  dignified 
profession— only  ordinary  education  required;  very 
little  book  study— just  practice’  work.  No  charge 
for  equipment.  Write  for  ,/K’t’  catalog  xa. 

B  O D E E Mechanical  DENTISTRY 


NEW  YORK 
15  W.-4-»=St. 


PHILADELPHIA 

15  ™  and  walnut  Sts. 


BROOKLYN 
l5Flatbush  Ave 


.  ■  •  Least  cost.  Greatest  ad  vantages.  Incor- 

Incorporate  in  Arizona,  poration  completed  in  one  day.  Stock 

,  ,de  full  ,..14  noi>. assessable.  Cttmtel.  of  ever  50, two.  Get  our  book. 

STODDARD  INCORPORATING  CO.,  Box  8^K,  Pboenii,  Arir 


In- 


Band  and  Orchestra 

struments  sold  on  our  famous 
"Play  While  you  Pay”  plan.  Free 
lesson  certificate  with  each  in* 
strument. 

Learn  To  Play  , 

in  bands  and  orchestras  from  Jenkins 
band  and  orchestra  books.  Fir® violin  or 
cornet  books  free.  WRITE  TODAY  I™*?1* 

Bend  name,  a  post  card  will  do.  for 
fully  illustrated  catalog,  easy  payment  plaD 
and  free  instruction  system.  Jenk;ns  i:n|ldine 

JENKINS  MUSIC  CO.  KANSAS  CITY.  JIO. 


^7* 


rglPL  \M  I  m.  I A I  jw.uK  UN.  uw.  uri-UaLUaLLfa  ^ 

Training  jor  Authorship 

How5  io  Write,  What  to  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

Cultivate  your  mind,  DeVelop 
your  literary  gifts.  Master  Ike 
art  of  setf-eXpression.Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
'Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short- Story  Writ¬ 
ing,  Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing.  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.EsenWein  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott’s  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  helpful  advice.  Real  teaching. 
One  pupil  ha*  received  over  $5,000  for  atone*  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — “play  work,”  he 
call*  it  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  cour*e.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it  for 
i  they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer ’•  Library,  13  volumes;  descriptive 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer  ’•  Monthly,  the  lead¬ 
ing  magazine  for  literary  workers:  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
subscription  $2.00.  Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscript  criticism  Service. 

150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  tree.  PUate  AJdrett 

j  Home  Correspondence  School 

DepT.  8  |  SjTriiujfteld,  Mass. 

ESTABLISHED  I89T  'NCORFORATED  190* 

tibttiptib  rami  mum  ; 
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Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


HIDDEN  under  the  fabric  of  even  the 
lightest  Raynster  are  at  least  six  thin 
layers  of  rubber.  They  are  built  right  into 
the  texture  of  the  coat  by  a  remarkable 
process  of  rolling  and  curing. 

So  thin,  so  flexible,  you’d  never  know 
the  rubber  was  there- — it  sheds  the  heaviest 
downpour.  Every  inch  of  the  coat,  every 
seam,  is  backed  by  this  six-fold  rubber- — 
proof  against  hours  of  driving  rain. 

The  result  is  a  light  serviceable  coat  with 
no  rubber  exposed — the  coat  well-tailored 
mqn  are  wearing  everywhere  in  wet  weather. 
You’ll  see  U.  S.  Raynsters  out  at  the  golf 
club — in  town — wherever  smartly  dressed 
people  gather.  They  are  made  in  the 
familiar  raincoat  cashmere,  in  cheviot  and 
heavy  wool — in  many  different  materials, 
styles  and  colors — for  men,  women  and 
children. 

Rubber  Surface  Raynsters — Raynsters 
are  also  made  with  smooth  rubber  surface 
for  farmers,  policemen,  firemen,  drivers, 
sportsmen  and  all  who  work  or  play  out¬ 
doors.  To  make  these  splendid  coats  the 
highest  quality  rubber  is  “calendered” 
under  great  pressure.  Back  of  their  sturd 


Six  light  layers  of 
rubber  built  right  into 
these  distinctive  coats 


i  rotected  by 
unseen  rubber 


strength  is  all  the  painstaking  care  in  manu¬ 
facture  that  has  made  the  Raynster  famous. 

No  matter  what  the  model  —  and  no 
matter  what  the  price — every  coat  that  bears 
the  Raynster  label  gives  full  value  for  your 
money.  It  is  backed  by  all  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  oldest  and  largest  rubber 
manufacturer  in  the  world. 

sk  for  Raynsters  at  any  good  clothing 
,-e  or  write  us  for  booklet  showing  many 
Terent  styles. 


The  inner  side  of  the  fabric  is  coated 
with  at  least  six  thin  layers  of  rubber, 
which  are  cured  in  one  solid  piece — 
proof  against  the  hardest  rain.  The 
completed  coat  is  so  light  and  flexible 
that  you' d  never  know  there  was  any 
rubber  between  the  outer  fabric  and 
the  lining. 


Look  (or  the  Raynstfr  Label 


Company 


United  States  Rubber 

New  York 
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What  theWorker  Thinks  of  His  Foreman :  by  Whiting  Williams 
Also  in  this  issue:  AG.Gardiner- J.F.  Dwyer-SamueJ  Hopkins  Adams 


H.C  Witwer-Melville  E.  Stone  -Wm.  Almon  Wolf f-  George  W.  Norris 


appetizing  in  appearance ; 


with  a  most  tempting  flavor; 
a  brand  ne'w  ready-to-eat  bran  cereal  food 


KEEP  yourself  in  good  trim.  Avoid  the  habit 
of  constipation.  Promote  your  good  health 
and  bodily  fitness.  Your  physician  will  tell  you 
that  bran  is  nature’s  help  in  keeping  the  alimen¬ 
tary  tract  normally  functioning. 

But  few  people  like  the  looks  or  taste  of  ordinary 
bran.  That  is  why  hundreds  of  thousands  today 
are  enjoying  Kellogg’s  CRUMBLED  Bran — 
and  benefitting  by  it. 

Appetizing,  tempting,  ready  to  eat  at  breakfast, 
just  when  it  will  do  you  the  most  good—Kellogg’s 
Krumbled  Bran  comes  to  you  fresh  and  fine  in 
our  “waxtite”  package  from  your  grocer’s. 

It  is  krumbled  like  Kellogg's  Krumbles,  has  a  rich 
flavor  like  Kellogg’s  Toasted  Corn  Flakes,  and  in 
every  way  is  up  to  Kellogg  standards. 

Because  of  its  superior  quality  it  makes  better 
bran  breads,  muffins,  pancakes,  etc.  Recipes  on 
the  package,  which  bears  the  guarantee-^signa- 


T0  KEEP  REGULAR -EAT 

& 


thoroughly  cc 

beady  t 

THE  orIg^aTha 


KElL0GG  TOASl 

BATT«- creek,1 


KELLOGG  TOASTED  CORN  FL/ CO. 


BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


TOROI  NADA 
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»  '  --*•  W  -  '  'X,  "  »-  '  _  -  -  *'-*  - 

ei  -v  •"  ■■•-.-  >••  : _ 

PRESIDENT  WILSON 


IT  may  be  doubted  whether  history  fur¬ 
nishes  a  parallel  to  the  dominion  that 
President  Wilson  exercised  over  the 
mind  of  the  world  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1918.  The  war  had  entered  on 
its  final  phase.  The  issue  had  become  fo¬ 
cused  in  two  symbolic  figures:  In  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  Kaiser,  the  doctrine  of  divine 
kingship,  claiming  the  authority  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  to  undisputed  sway  over  the  earth, 
was  making  its  last,  desperate  bid  for  uni¬ 
versal  power.  In  the  person  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  doctrine  of  human  freedom — the 
doctrine  of  Americanism,  summed  up  by 
Lincoln  in  the  phrase  “government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people”— had  reached  its  supreme 
embodiment.  The  conflict  between  these  rival  ideas 
of  governance  had  been  the  great  argument  that  had 
raged  at  the  heart  of  the  human  story  through  all 
the  ages.  It  had  reached  its  climax  in  this  devas¬ 
tating  war. 

Now  the  day  of  judgment  had  come.  The  verdict 
was  being  delivered  on  the  blood-soaked  fields  of 
France.  As  that  verdict  shaped  itself  out  of  the 
agonies  of  the  battle  field  the  two  symbolic  figuies 
became  more  and  more  dramatized  in  the  mind  of 
Europe.  It  saw  them  towering  to  the  heavens,  sum¬ 
ming  up  across  the  Atlantic  the  claim  of  the  divine 
right  of  kingship  and  the  claim  of  the  divine  right 
of  peoples  to  possess  the  earth.  It  heard  deep  call¬ 
ing  to  deep,  the  thunders  of  Washington  answering 
the  thunders  of  Berlin.  The  end  drew  near.  The 
voice  of  Berlin  began  to  falter,  the  voice  of  Wash¬ 
ington  to  wax  in  power.  One  could  almost  see  the 
figure  of  Divine  Kingship  shriveling  to  naught,  and 
as  it  shrank  the  figure  of  Plain  Humanity  standing 
erect  and  triumphant  over  the  earth. 


By  A .  G .  GARDINER 

HERE  is  presented  the  view  many  liberals  abroad 
now  hold  of  President  Wilson.  Mr.  Gardiner,  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  London  “Daily  News,  was 
the  foremost  champion  of  the  President  dui  ing  the 
doubtful  period  before  America  entered  the  war.  This 
article  was  written  on  his  return,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
to  London  after  an  extensive  visit  in  the  United  States. 


In  that  moment  President  Wilson  touched  the 
zenith  of  human  greatness.  No  figure,  not  even 
that  of  Napoleon  on  the  morrow  of  Jena,  ever  reached 
such  a  height  of  power  in  the  annals  of  men.  1  his 
eminence  was  not  due  to  the  man  alone,  or  even 
mainly.  He  was  the  expression,  the  summation,  ol 
mighty  forces  outside  himself.  He  was  the  vehlcl® 
of  an  idea  which  had  come  through  seas  of  blood 
to  victory.  In  him  the  passing  of  the  great  peril 
that  had  overshadowed  the  world  was  symbolized, 
and  in  him  the  hope  that  transfigured  the  future 
of  men  burned  most  clearly.  He  represented  the 
Treat,  unexhausted  potentiality  of  the  earth.  Europe 
had  been  swept  by  the  conflagration.  Its  material 
and  human  wealth  had  been  devoured  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  of  war.  It  lay  a  desolated  and  impoverished 
wreck.  But  here,  embodied  in  this  figure,  was  the 
unspent  wealth  of  a  continent.  There  had  been  no 
parallel  to  the  supremacy  with  which  events  had 
endowed  the  United  States.  By  every  test  it  had 
become  the  unchallenged  autocrat  of  the  nations.  Its 
natural  resources  were  unequaled;  during  the  war 
the  gold  of  Europe  had  flowed  into  its  bursting  cof¬ 


fers;  its  industrial  power  had  grown  to  un¬ 
precedented  dimensions;  its  military  power 
had  reached  its  maximum  just  as  the  power 
of  the  great  military  systems  of  Europe  had 
sunk  exhausted  on  a  hundred  battle  fields. 

Nor  was  the  supremacy  merely  material; 
it  had  a  moral  significance  no  less  command¬ 
ing.  Alone  among  the  nations  engaged  in 
the  war,  the  United  States  was  completely 
detached  from  the  ancient  quarrel  of  Euro¬ 
pean  dynasties  and  races  of  which  the  wai 
was  the  culmination.  The  United  States 
had  no  interest  in  that  quarrel,  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  gain  from  it  in  territory,  riches,  oi 
power  It  had  entered  the  war,  not  primarily  to 
give  victory  to  the  Allies— that  was  only  a  means 
to  an  end— but  to  set  up  a  new  order  in  the  world, 
to  abolish  the  old  dispensation  of  competitive  force, 
working  through  the  institution  of  war,  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  in  its  place  a  community  of  nations,  woiking 
through  civil  and  rational  processes,  such  as  the 
Fathers  of  the  Republic  had  established  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent.  This  fact  endowed  the  United  States 
with  a  peculiar  authority,  altogether  apart  from 
and  above  the  authority  of  its  unrivaled  power.  It 
had  been  in  the  war,  but  was  not  for  the  war.  It 
stood  aloof  from  the  war’s  historic  hostilities  and 
passions.  It  arousod  no  distrust  of  its  motives,  and 
no  fear  of  its  aims.  It  was  not  unnatural  to  see 
in  such  an  association  of  material  power  and  moral 
purpose  a  providential  intervention  in  the  distracted 
affairs  of  the  earth. 

But  if  these  things  were  implicit  in  the  towering 
stature  of  the  President,  the  man  himself  was  a  fit¬ 
ting  embodiment  of  them.  Liberal  Europe,  in  the 
agony  and  uncertainty  of  1914-16,  had  looked  across 
the  Atlantic  to  the  White  House  with  thinly  disguised 


dismay,  even  indignation.  It  knew  little  of  the  mind 
of  the  American  people  and  less  of  its  constitutional 
history  and  its  philosophy  of  isolation.  It  was  con¬ 
scious  of  its  own  perils  and  of  what  it  believed  to  be 
its  own  claims  to  the  active  sympathy  and  support 
of  the  Republic  in  the  struggle  for  liberty.  It  could 
not  understand  the  severe  aloofness  of  the  President. 
It  saw  him  rebuke  the  Germans  and  expose  their 
plots,  it  is  true,  but  it  heard  him  also  protest  against 
the  interferences  of  the  British  navy  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  mercantile  marine.  It  knew  that  the  economic 
support  it  was  receiving  from  America  was  invalu¬ 
able  to  its  cause,  but  it  needed  more  than  a  benevo¬ 
lent  commerce.  It  wanted  the  material  and  moral 
backing  of  an  ally  for 
whose  traditions  and 
ideas  it  believed  it  was 
waging  a  desperate  and 
doubtful  war. 

But  after  the  entry 
of  America,  and  as  the 
logic  of  his  entire  pol¬ 
icy  became  apparent, 
the  prestige  of  the 
President  assumed  un¬ 
precedented  authority. 

He  resurrected  the  lost 
ideals  of  the  war,  gave 
it  the  spiritual  signifi¬ 
cance  it  had  lacked, 
inspired  it  with  a  re¬ 
deeming  purpose  that 
ennobled  its  sacrifices 
and  illuminated  the  fu¬ 
ture  with  golden  prom¬ 
ise.  In  the  midst  of  the 
savageries  of  war  his 
speeches  fell  on  the  ear 
of  Europe  like  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  hope  in  a  world 
of  unutterable  despair. 

And  not  on  the  ears 
of  Europe  alone.  The 
gospel  he  preached — 
the  gospel  of  a  world 
reconciled,  disestablish¬ 
ing  the  old  order  of  com¬ 
petitive  force  and  set¬ 
ting  up  the  new  order 
of  community  of  pur¬ 
pose — seized  the  popular 
imagination  in  every 
land,  in  China  no  less 
than  in  England,  in  Peru 
as  well  as  in  France. 

When  he  set  sail  for 
Europe  to  take  part  in 
the  Peace  Conference, it 

can  be  said  with  truth  that  he  seemed  to  have  the  shap¬ 
ing  of  the  world’s  future  in  his  hands  more  complete¬ 
ly  than  had  been  the  case  with  any  man  in  history. 

From  that  giddy  eminence  he  has  fallen.  How  far 
he  has  fallen  we  are  not  competent  to  say.  We  are 
too  near  events  for  judgment.  Posterity  will  see  them 
in  perspective  and  will  give  its  own  verdict.  But  to 
the  contemporary  mind  his  subsidence  has  been  no 
less  astounding  than  his  rise  on  the  world’s  horizon. 

In  order  to  explain  the  phenomenon  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  personality  of  the  man  and  the  sea 
of  circumstances  into  which  that  personality  was  cast. 


the  man  curiously  iridescent  and  playful.  In  him 
the  spirit  of  fun  seems  to  dance  around  the  Shorter 
Catechism.  It  is  that  formidable  instrument  of 
which  you  think  as  he  bends  gravely  to  say  grace, 
but  its  terrors  vanish  as  he  raises  his  head,  turns 
a  benignant  eye  on  you  and  resumes  the  broken  con¬ 
versation  with  a  whimsical  memory  or  a  gay  anec¬ 
dote.  He  is  not  jolly  in  the  Roosevelt  sense.  He 
has  none  of  that  breezy  ebullience,  that  torrential 
overflow  of  animal  spirits  that  made  the  ex-President 
the  idol  of  the  multitude.  The  Roosevelt  laugh  was 
a  legend.  It  buffeted  the  world  like  a  gale  of  wind. 
It  sang  through  the  trees  and  roared  round  the  chim¬ 
ney  pots.  It  was  like  a  natural  element,  an  infinite 


Here,  embodied  in  this  man,  was  the  unspent  wealth  of  a  continent 


Silly.  Malicious  Stories 

FEW  men  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet 
have  left  a  clearer  or  more  unequivocal  impres¬ 
sion  on  my  mind  than  President  Wilson.  Yet 
few  men  have  been  the  subject  of  more  grotesque 
misreading.  And  this,  not  so  much  among  foreign¬ 
ers  perhaps  as  among  his  own  countrymen.  During 
a  recent  visit  to  America  I  heard,  even  in  nominally 
reputable  circles,  suggestions  in  regard  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  character  so  odious  that  they  would  have  been 
shocking  if  they  had  not  been  merely  silly.  Party 
feeling  is  capable  of  making  quite  decent  people  be¬ 
lieve  any  tarradiddle  they  want  to  believe — even  if 
it  involves  taking  leave  of  their  senses.  It  used  to 
make  quite  respectable  Tories  in  England  believe 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  kleptomaniac  who  went 
about  pocketing  silver  spoons  which  his  wife,  good, 
honest  woman,  picked  from  his  pockets  and  returned 
to  the  owners.  This  is  a  mild  form  of  slander  com¬ 
pared  with  some  of  those  which  are  current  about 
President  Wilson  in  circles  which  cannot  even  plead 
ignorance  but  can  only  plead  malice. 

They  become  nonsensical  enough  in  the  presence 
of  the  man  himself.  He  carries  with  him  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Scotch  manse,  qualified  by  a 
gayetv  of  mind  that  makes  the  essential  gravity  of 


reservoir  of  high  spirits,  a  Niagara  of  physical  en¬ 
ergy  and  lust  of  life  that  poured  itself  out  with  reck¬ 
less  prodigality.  “I  am  bully  as  a  bull  moose,”  he 
shouted,  and  all  the  world  felt  “bully”  with  him. 
He  did  not  appeal  to  the  mind:  he  appealed  to  the 
emotions,  especially  the  cheerful  emotions.  It  was 
not  his  portentous  speeches  that  the  public  heeded, 
but  his  downright  asides,  his  enjoyment  of  life,  his 
enormous  appetite  for  action,  his  colossal  good  humor, 
his  thwacking  blows.  He  did  not  make  men  think, 
but  he  made  them  feel  happy.  He  won  them  by  sheer 
revelry  of  his  spirit. 

There  is  none  of  this  Gargantuan  mirth  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson.  His  fun  is  the  relaxation  of  the  stu¬ 
dent.  It  does  not  burst  out  into  great  laughs.  It 
expresses  itself  in  a  smile  of  singular  serenity  and 
candor.  It  does  not  permeate  the  general  air:  it 
permeates  the  presidential  parlor.  It  is  the  product 
of  a  whimsical  fancy  rather  than  of  a  hearty  diges¬ 
tion.  It  saturates  his  talk,  but  it  never  gets  out  of 
hand.  Few  men  talk  more  or  talk  better.  Few  men 
garnish  their  talk  with  a  more  inexhaustible  flow 
of  anecdote  and  illustration.  But  the  stories,  how¬ 
ever  amusing,  are  never  idle.  They  are  always  perti¬ 
nent,  always  illuminating.  And  they  are  never  mali¬ 
cious.  He  loves  to  talk  of  the  men  of  the  past,  and 
will  cap  anecdotes  of  Lincoln  with  you  with  infi¬ 
nite  delight,  but  he  talks  freely,  too,  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  and  opponents,  and  always  dispassion¬ 
ately  and  without  animus.  He  can  hate  a  man’s 
opinions  without  hating  the  man  himself. 

The  Moralist  in  Politics 

BUT  behind  this  play  of  fancy  there  dwells  the 
spirit  of  the  Scotch  Covenanter.  He  is  the  moral¬ 
ist  in  politics.  The  government  of  men  is  not  a 
game :  it  is  a  religion.  It  is  the  application  of  a  code 
of  unvarying  principles  to  the  needs  of  organized 
society.  He  has  none  of  the  gay,  adventurous  em- 
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piricism  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  none  of  the  nimble  oppor¬ 
tunism  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  He  does  not  under¬ 
stand  these  things.  They  revolt  his  sense  of  the 
eternal  sanctities.  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  is  sa¬ 
cred  and  the  table  of  the  law  must  not  be  broken. 
And  in  his  conscience  he  finds  the  table  of  the  law 
written.  If  he  is  in  doubt  about  his  course,  he  has  one 
simple  expedient.  He  summons  to  his  aid  the  counsel 
of  the  father  whose  memory  he  reverences,  and  sees 
the  problem  through  that  filial  medium  of  approach. 
He  does  not  ask  what  is  practicable  or  popular:  he 
asks  what  is  right.  He  does  not  seek  to  placate  the 
public:  he  seeks  to  placate  his  own  conscience. 

Hence  the  sense  of  aloofness  from  the  popular 

mind,  his  air  of  the  re¬ 
cluse,  his  reputation  of 
the  inaccessible  auto¬ 
crat.  Hence  the  rigid¬ 
ity  of  his  intellectual 
processes  and  the  stiff¬ 
ness  of  his  political 
relationships.  He  has 
none  of  the  easy  indif¬ 
ference  to  moral  pur¬ 
pose  and  character  that 
the  agile  professional 
politician  displays.  He 
will  not  buy  off  oppo¬ 
sition  with  a  bribe,  nor 
silence  a  critic  whom 
he  despises  with  a  sop. 
He  is  widely  different 
from  Lincoln,  who  used 
inferior  men  with  a 
noble  magnanimity 
even  while  he  knew 
they  were  disloyal  to 
him. 

From  this  rigorous 
and  unyielding  habit  of 
mind  have  come  many 
of  his  troubles.  A  little 
slackening  of  the  moral 
rein,  an  occasional  blind 
eye  for  human  infirmi¬ 
ties,  a  sweetening  of 
the  public  air  with  the 
spirit  of  fun  that  ir¬ 
radiates  his  private 
life  would  have  eased 
his  path  enormously 
and  profoundly  changed 
the  course  of  history. 
One  can  make  too  much 
of  an  idol  even  of  one’s 
conscience.  Virtue  itself 
should  not  be  allowed  to 
play  the  tyrant  over  our 
activities.  It  was  a  wise  man,  and  an  American,  who, 
being  asked  whether  money,  or  oratory,  or  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  a  popular  cause  was  the  most  powerful 
weapon  in  political  warfare,  replied  that  it  was  none 
of  these  things.  “The  most  important  thing  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,”  he  said,  “is  the  management  of  men.” 

President  Wilson  has  not  managed  men.  With 
Lord  Morley,  he  might  say:  “I  am  not  a  gregarious 
person.”  Indeed,  there  is  much  in  common  between 
these  two  remarkable  men,  the  same  detachment  from 
the  crowd,  the  same  love  of  a  few  kindred  souls,  the 
same  rather  austere  bearing  in  public,  the  same  de¬ 
lightful  companionship  in  private,  the  same  gracious 
flow  of  talk,  the  same  delight  in  the  human  story, 
and  the  same  unalterable  devotion  to  ideals.  Both 
men  are  alike  also  in  a  certain  intellectual  pride. 
They  are  so  conscious  of  the  purity  of  their  motives 
that  opposition  to  them  seems  like  an  affront,  not  so 
much  to  themselves  as  to  the  Decalogue.  If  in  affairs 
President  Wilson  is  the  superior  man-,  it  is  because 
he  has  less  of  the  student’s  dislike  of  action  than 
Lord  Morley.  He  thinks  hard,  he  thinks  straight, 
he  thinks  alone,  and  he  is  not  afraid  to  act. 

Blocking  That  Single  Track 

NO  man  ever  took  more  pains  to  arrive  at  a  just 
conclusion,  but,  having  reached  a  conclusion,  no 
man  is  more  difficult  to  turn  back  on  his  traces. 
His  single-track  mind  will  entertain  no  alternative 
route.  To  turn  back  is  to  admit  that  he  has  gone 
the  wrong  way,  and  that  cannot  be  possible  where 
all  the  steps  have  been  so  logical  and  irrefutable. 
There  is  not  enough  allowance  for  the  play  of  acci¬ 
dent,  human  frailty,  and  intractable  circumstance. 
The  essential  Calvinism  of  his  mind  excludes  the  arts 
of  political  legerdemain.  Hence  the  strange  con¬ 
cluding  phase  of  the  conference.  In  Mr.  Maynard 
Keynes’s  words,  it  had  taken  M.  Clemenceau  and  Mi*. 
Lloyd  George  five  months  ( Continued  o»  pave  55) 
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The  songs  out  mothers  song  ore  tit¬ 
le  threads  of  melody  that  link  us  to 
he  stars. 

—From  “The  Book  of  Sweets,  writ- 
;n  by  Cheng-Fa-Han. 

A  LONG-DEAD  Frenchman,  who 
/\  might  have  been  famous  if  he 
I ~\  had  not  said  things  that  the 
L  makers  of  the  bay  wreaths 
ould  not  understand,  wrote  that  our 
radle  melodies  form  the  fabric  of 
ur  souls. 

He  observed  that  they  seep  into 
,ur  infantile  systems  and  become 
he  nuclei  of  our  dreams.  They  give, 
ie  said,  the  grace  to  the  poet,  style  to 
he  writer,  beauty  of  line  to  the  archi- 
ect,  and  to  the  orator  the  whip  with 
vhich  he  flogs  the  emotions.  They 
>ven  put  the  swift  thrust  and  lunge 
nto  the  sword  hand  of  the  warrior. 
‘0  woman  of  mine,”  cried  Akbar, 
‘sing  to  the  child  of  war  so  that  the 
ove  of  fight  will  leap  in  his  blood!” 

It  is  said  that  the  dying  Bonaparte 
chanted  a  ,  little  Corsican  cradle  song 
;hat  Letizia  Ramolino  sang  to  him  at 
kjaccio,  over  half  a  century  before, 
[n  those  long  years  between  his  ears 
had  drunk  in  the  music  of  the  massed 
drums  at  Linden,  the  triumphant  blare 
of  bugles  on  Marengo’s  bloody  field, 
the  endless  flattery  of  courtiers,  and 
the  pleadings  of  kings,  but  in  those 
last  hours  there  came  the  haunting 
lullaby: 

Oh,  little  babe,  if  I  could  buy 

The  prettiest  star  from  out  the  sky, 

I’d  string  it  on  a  ribbon  sweet 

And  place  it  at  your  rosy  feet. 

This  is  the  story  of  an  American  song 
that  was  used  as  a  cradle  melody — a 
splendid,  thrilling  song  that  fires  the 
blood. 


N  Karimata  Strait  is  Pag  Light.  A 
poor  light.  It  peers  like  the  luster¬ 
less  eye  of  a  cyclops  across  the 
ark  waters,  trying  vainly  to  pierce 
hose  smothering  nights  that  roll  like 
lack,  close-woven  camel  rugs  out  of 
isia  when  the  sun  slips  down. 

Hard  -  swearing  trading  skippers 
nth  holds  stuffed  with  copra  and  in- 
igo,  dammar  and  quinine,  rubber  and 
nother-of-pearl,  heave  dreadful  bias- 
demies  at  the  myopic  eye.  More 
edate  captains  grope  for  it  like 
iouls  seeking  the  door  of  paradise, 
tnd  they  heave  sighs  of  relief  when  it  ogles  them. 
Sailors  who  have  seen  the  flashing  eye  of  Tillamook 
Light  on  its  great  rocky  pedestal,  the  splendid 
varning  beam  from  Minots  Ledge,  and  the  twenty- 
eague  finger  of  light  that  springs  from  Navesink 
Highlands  swear  they  could  make  a  better  light 
dan  Pag  out  of  ten  tandstickkers  and  a  broken 
bottle. 

On  Pag  Light  lived  the  Krooms.  Three  of  them. 
Jacob  Kroom,  the  keeper  of  the  light;  his  son,  Piet, 
who  acted  as  assistant  light  keeper ;  and  Piet  s  son, 
Hans,  a  big-mouthed  boy  who  did  nothing  but  strive 
bravely  to  stave  off  idiocy.  Jacob  was  a  lean, 
wicked-looking  old  man  upon  whose  face  Vice  had 
etched  his  record  so  that  a  blind  devil  could  read  it 
with  his  finger  tips.  He  had  lost  his  right  hand 
the  Chinese  at  the  tin  mines  on  Billiton  Island  told 
queer  stories  of  that  lost  hand — and  he  wore  in¬ 
stead  a  spiteful-looking  iron  hook  that  stuck  out  of 
his  sleeve  like  the  curled  tail  of  a  scorpion.  Piet 
was  a  square-faced,  thick-throated  person  whose  fat 
probably  saved  him  from  wearing  his  record  done 
in  nature’s  Braille  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
father.  But  his  green,  foxlike  eyes  informed  the 
observant  person  that  if  Piet  saw  Justice  on  the 
highway  he’d  promptly  climb  a  fence.  Hans,  the 
boy,  had  a  mouth  that  refused  to  shut  unless  food 
was  placed  in  it,  also  an  uncontrollable  guffaw  as 
weird  as  the  cry  of  a  loon. 

A  queer,  dark  trio  were  the  Krooms.  They  looked 
damp,  even  on  sunny  days.  They  talked  little.  For 
endless  hours  they  would  sit  on  the  gallery,  watch- 
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Very  gently  Harry  Payne  helped  Faith  down  the  slimy  steps 

ing  the  black  crabs  marching  and  countermarching 
on  the  red  mud. 

THERE  had  been  a  woman  on  Pag  Light.  Piet 
Kroom  had,  years  before,  gone  over  to  Billiton 
Island  and  practically  shanghaied  a  lady  of  in¬ 
definite  parentage.  Her  father  was  a  Maori  from 
Tarawera,  New  Zealand ;  her  mother  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  French  renegade  and  a  Shan  woman  who 
was  reputed  to  have  the  powers  of  a  witch. 

The  lady  set  out  to  show  Piet  that  his  Lochinvar 
methods  were  not  to  her  liking.  She  chased  the 
quiet  of  Pag  Light  into  space.  Piet  and  his  father, 
both  somewhat  familiar  with  the  females  of  the 
Malay,  had  to  admit  that  Piet  had  gone  out  and 
hooked  the  little  Messalina  of  the  Archipelago.  She 
chipped  a  piece  off  old  Jacob’s  ear  with  a  flying 
knife,  and  on  one  evening  she  hurled  an  ax  at  the 
big  stationary  lamp  when  it  was  fighting  bravely 

with  the  darkness.  *  __  , 

The  lady  in  due  time  gave  birth  to  Hans,  ana 
then,  evidently  convinced  that  three  Krooms  made 
life  on  Pag  Light  impossible,  she  attempted  on  one 
moonlit  night  to  swim  back  to  the  mainland.  The 
stoicism  of  the  Krooms  showed  up  well  on  that  eve¬ 
ning.  Old  Jacob  and  Piet  watched  the  black  head 
bobbing  in  the  silvery  swath  of  moonlight,  watched 
it  intently  till  it  suddenly  disappeared.  There  are 
queer  scavenging  things  in  those  hot  seas ;  the  gray 
nurse  shark  and  the  patient,  many-handed  octopus. 

“J  wouldn’t  give  five  gulden  for  a  dozen  like  her, 
growled  Jacob  Kroom.  “Hoc  laat  is  het?  Eleven 


o’clock?  Then  I  will  go  to  bed  at 
once.” 

Hans,  the  uneugenic  offspring  of 
Piet  and  the  lady  of  mixed  ancestry, 
passed  his  first  few  years  endeavoring 
to  throw  off  the  loops  of  imbecility 
which  heredity  had  slipped  around  his 
neck.  When  he  was  eight  years  of  age 
his  grandfather,  who,  having  outwitted 
the  limping  goddess  of  the  law  for 
half  a  century,  could  make  a  reason¬ 
able  claim  to  be  the  possessor  of  in¬ 
telligence,  pronounced  Hans  a  semi¬ 
imbecile. 

“His  head  has  no  more  in  it  than  a 
bailer  shell,”  he  growled.  “Well,  what 
could  you  expect?” 

Piet  scowled  and  dipped  his  face 
into  a  pannikin  of  schnapps  and 
warm  water. 

TWO  days  after  Hans’s  eighth 
birthday  a  storm  came  out  of  the 
•  northwest.  A  queer  storm.  Its 
coming  was  presaged  by  a  great  si 
lence.  The  unctuous  citrine  water  of 
the  strait,  smooth  as  glass,  seemed 
waiting  for  the  wind,  squirming  in 
places  where  a  scouting  gust,  an  or¬ 
derly  in  advance  of  the  wind  god, 
wrinkled  its  glassy  surface. 

Then,  somewhere  ’way  up  beyond 
the  lonely  Anambas  and  the  little 
Tambelan  Islands,  the  storm  ulcer 
came  to  a  head.  Pag  Light,  whose 
burrowing  piles  touched  a  bed  of 
coral  beneath  the  thirty-foot  mattress 
of  red  mud  spread  upon  it  by  the  cen¬ 
turies,  trembled  like  a  frightened 
smile.  Through  the  gateway  between 
the  stern  of  Borneo  and  the  little 
islands  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  Su¬ 
matra  poured  the  Himalayas  of  foam. 

Old  Jacob  Kroom,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  “thought  that  Gott  was  flying 
low.”  He  beat  his  craw  with  the  iron 
hook  he  wore  to  replace  the  missing 
hand,  beat  it  so  hard  that  he  broke 
the  crystal  of  his  bloated  Dutch 
watch.  This  disaster  made  him 
pause  for  an  instant  to  pour  curses 
upon  his  own  clumsiness,  then  he 
wielded  the  hook  till  his  ribs  pro 
tested.  There  was  a  Past  behind 
Jacob  Kroom  out  of  whose  black 
threads  hell  could  construct  a  ban¬ 
ner.  In  a  half  century  of  heel-and- 
toe  work  against  Dame  Justice,  Jacob 
had  managed  by  much  wriggling  to 
keep  a  millimeter  ahead  of  the  old 
lady’s  lariat.  And  now  his  Past  sat 
on  the  big  oil  tanks  and  poked  a  furry  tongue  at 

hl  For  thirty-eight  hours  the  China  Sea  spilled  it¬ 
self  through  the  throttle  of  Karimata  into  the  Sea 
of  Java,  then  came  a  lull.  The  wind  god  wheeled 
and  came  back  at  a  slow  trot,  a  little  exhausted  by 
the  mad  charge.  The  hurrying  rear-guard  waves, 

thrown  back  on  their  haunches,  snuffled  and  slopped 

around  Pag  Light  as  if  they  thought  the  light  re- 
snonsible  for  the  halt. 

Ppiet  Kroom  lifted  the  trapdoor  of  the  oil  room 
and  peered  down  at  the  slime-coated  ladder  and 
shell-incrusted  piles.  The  mud  mattress  was  com¬ 
pletely  under  water.  He  thrust  his  neck  forward 
till  the  ridges  of  fat  were  drawn  taut,  then,  with 
a  great  cry  of  fear,  he  staggered  back  and  clutched 
the  big  table  made  out  of  the  ribs  of  a  ship  spewee 

up  by  the  tide.  , 

“Witches!”  he  screamed.  “White  witches  o  the 

sea!  Two  o’  ’em!”  ,  T  u 

Old  Jacob  went  forward  and  looked  down.  Jacob 
had  once  chased  two  Kyan  witches  till  they  screamed 
for  mercy,  so  Piet’s  yell  did  not  terrify  him  f 

“Fool!”  snarled  the  old  man.  “It’s  a  woman  an 
-  kid.  They’re  caught  in  the  timbers.  Lend  a 


hapideL ' ritill  hobbled  by  fear,  followed  the  old  man 
down  the  steps.  Jammed  in  an  angle  of  the  big 
timbers  that  bound  the  piles  together  was  a  woman 
with  a  girl  child  strapped  securely  to  her  waist. 

The  two  were  unconscious.  The  snarling  waves 
had  shepherded  them  into  an  angle  of  the  massive 
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supporting  timbers,  and  the  woman’s  arms  had 
clutched  the  planks.  Although  unconscious,  she 
had  defied  the  cruel,  catlike  waves  that  sought  to 
pry  her  loose  and  push  her  body  up  and  down  the 
seething  strait. 

IT  was  a  hard  task  to  rescue  the  two.  Piet’s  big 
knife  hacked  at  the  straps  that  bound  the  child 
to  her  mother’s  waist;  then,  clinging  to  the 
mother,  he  passed  the  little  one  to  Jacob,  who  pushed 
her  through  the  trapdoor  of  the  oil  room.  The 
rescue  of  the  woman  was  more  difficult.  It  took 
the  brute  strength  of  Piet  and  the  brain  of  Jacob 
to  haul  her  up  the  slippery  steps  and  drag  her 
through  the  trap.  The  boy,  Hans,  who  saw  some¬ 
thing  exceedingly  humorous  in  the  rescue,  threw 
back  his  head  and  laughed  uproariously. 

They  laid  the  woman  and  the  little  girl  side  by 
side  on  the  dirty  floor; 
then  the  three  Krooms 
stood  off  and  stared  at 
the  two  brought  to 
them  by  the  big 
waters.  They  circled 
the  unconscious  couple, 
their  steps  nervous, 
wolflike,  stealthy.  At 
times  the  boy’s  inde¬ 
cent  guffaw  hacked  at 
the  silence.  They  re¬ 
sembled  three  coyotes 
circling  a  wounded 
animal. 

The  child  opened 
her  eyes  and  looked 
around  her.  She 
glanced  fearfully  at 
the  Krooms,  then  her 
gaze  fell  upon  the 
woman  at  her  side. 

“Mummy!  Mum- 


who  knew  little  people  at  a  glance.  The  three 
Kroom  heads  were  thrust  forward. 

“I  am  dying!”  she  cried.  “I  know  it!  Get  pencil 
and  paper!  Quick!  Write  down  what  I  tell  you. 
Hurry!  Hurry!  You  will  be  well  paid !” 

Piet  Kroom  found  a  stump  of  pencil  and  a  greasy 
strip  of  paper  on  which  the  record  of  the  oil  supply 
was  clumsily  scored. 

“Don’t  lose  time!”  cried  the  woman,  and  Piet 
Kroom,  recognizing  the  voice  of  a  superior,  hurried. 

“Take  this  down!”  she  ordered.  “My  name  first. 
Margaret  Lee  Fitzhugh  of  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
United  States  of  America.  This  child — my  child — is 
Faith  Fitzhugh.  Get  it  correct!  Faith  Fitzhugh! 
Oh,  be  quick,  man!  Be  quick!  My  husband’s  name 
is  Henry  James  Fitzhugh  of  Baltimore.  We — oh, 
please,  please  write  faster!  We  were  passengers  on 
the  steamer  Tientsin,  bound  for  Port  Darwin!” 


my ! 


“Wake  up,  mummy!” 

Jacob  Kroom 
clumped  to  a  shelf 
and  took  down  a 
square-shouldered  bot¬ 
tle  of  schnapps — Ba¬ 
tavian  schnapps  with 
a  bite  more  vicious 
than  the  vilest  arrack 
ever  made.  He  stepped 
to  the  side  of  the  un¬ 
conscious  woman  and 
poured  a  nobbier  of 
the  stuff  into  her 
partly  opened  mouth. 

The  acrid  liquor 
would  have  roused 
the  Sleeping  Buddha 
of  Bandung.  The 
woman’s  splutterings 
convulsed  the  idiot 
boy,  who  fully  be¬ 
lieved  that  Jacob 
had  administered  the 
schnapps  so  that  his 

grandson  would  be  amused  by  the  attempt  of  the 
woman  to  dodge  the  dose. 

The  schnapps  had  an  effect.  The  woman  opened 
her  eyes  and  looked  at  the  Krooms — looked  at  the 
face  of  Jacob,  with  its  thousand  and  one  vice  lines 
tooled  by  the  swift  recording  hand  of  Nature;  at 
the  damp  and  buttery  face  of  Piet,  and  the  undis¬ 
ciplined  features  thrust  forward  by  the  peering  boy. 
She  clutched  the  child  tighter  to  her  bosom. 

Piet  Kroom  hitched  his  trousers,  ran  a  broad 
hand  down  his  damp  face,  and  spoke:  “Yer  on  Pag 
Light,”  he  said. 

“The  ship?”  questioned  the  woman.  “My  husband?” 

“What  ship?”  asked  Jacob. 

“The  Tientsin  from  Singapore?  Are  they — are 
they  all  drowned?” 

“It  was  some  storm,”  admitted  Piet.  “Guess  it 
would  have  drowned  a  shark.”  He  grinned  at  his 
attempt  at  humor. 

THERE  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
Krooms  coming  together  in  a  group  that  would 
never  have  suggested  the  Three  Graces.  The 
horror  in  the  eyes  of  the  woman  became  more  in¬ 
tense.  The  child  snuggled  against  her  bosom,  her 
eyes  averted.  Now  and  then  the  idiot  boy  looked 
across,  and  his  infamous  laughter  leaped  forth. 

Suddenly  the  woman  lifted  herself  upon  an  elbow 
and  spoke  hurriedly.  “Listen/”  she  cried.  “Lis¬ 
ten  to  me!” 

Her  voice  was  imperious,  the  voice  of  a  person 


Old  Jacob,  with  a  quick  wave  of  his  iron  hook,  ordered  Faith  to  her  little  chamber 


Piet  Kroom,  standing  erect  in  dry  garments,  was 
afraid  of  the  woman  who  lay  in  a  pool  of  water  upon 
the  dirty  floor.  Her  voice  was  like  a  whip. 

“Write  down  these  names  and  send  a  letter  to 
each  one  at  the  earliest  opportunity,”  she  snapped. 
“Are  you  ready?  Write  the  American  Consul  at 
Batavia,  Binnen-Nieuwport  Street.  Quick!  Write 
American  Consul  at  Singapore,  Bras  Bahah  Road! 
Oh,  can’t  you  write  faster?  Take  down  these  names 
of  friends  in  Baltimore  who  will  look  after  my  child : 
The  Hon.  Thomas  Everard  Shepley,  Edward  B.  Han¬ 
son,  Canon  Seagate,  the  Right  Rev — ” 

She  stopped  suddenly  and  fell  back  upon  the  floor. 
Piet  Kroom  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  greasy  sheet  of 
paper  and  stared  at  her.  The  silence  that  runs 
with  the  feet  of  the  Reaper  entered  the  oil  room. 
It  was  so  intense  that  it  throttled  the  laugh  of  the 
idiot  boy. 

It  was  the  little  girl  who  spoke  first.  “Mummy’s 
dead!”  she  murmured.  “Mummy’s  gone  and 
died!” 

Jacob  Kroom  took  a  step  forward  and  fixed  his 
wicked  eyes  on  the  face  of  Mrs.  Fitzhugh.  It  was 
as  the  child  had  said.  The  woman  had  died  while 
enumerating  the  list  of  friends  in  Baltimore  who 
would  have  been  ready  to  receive  the  orphan. 

For  a  few  moments  the  Krooms,  startled  by  the 
dramatic  suddenness  of  the  woman’s  death,  remained 
silent,  then  Jacob  Kroom  began  to  laugh.  It  was  the 
obscene  laugh  of  an  old,  leering  scoundrel,  one  of 
those  dry,  creaking  gurgles  that  suggest  the  noises 
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emanating  from  a  cuckoo  clock  prior  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  hour. 

Piet  Kroom  and  the  boy  Hans  stood  and  stared  at 
the  old  man.  They  couldn’t  understand  the  reason 
for  excessive  mirth.  They  watched  the  old  man  as 
he  leaned,  exhausted  with  his  gurglings,  against  the 
big  table. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  snarled  Piet.  “Where’s  the 
laugh?” 

“Why,  you  fool,”  spluttered  old  Jacob,  “don’t  you 
see  what  luck  this  is?” 

“Neen,”  growled  Piet. 

Why  why,”  cried  Jacob,  his  old  lungs  pumping 
badly,  “how  would  this  idiot  son  of  yours  get  a  wife 
if  the  Almighty  wasn’t  kind  to  him?  You  were 
strong  enough  to  go  to  Billiton  and  pick  one — a  bad 
one,  but  a  wife.  How  would  this  fool  get  a  wife? 
D’ye  see?  But  the  Almighty  is  wise.  He  made  Hans 

an  idiot,  but  he  has 
sent  him  a  wife.  Tear 
up  that  nonsense 
you’ve  written  down 
there  and  bring  up 
the  girl  for  Hans. 
Teach  her  to  cook  and 
sew  and — listen  to  me 
— teach  her  to  keep 
her  tongue  in  her 
mouth.  Remember  the 
one  you  brought 
here!” 

Piet  Kroom  looked 
at  the  girl  who  had 
thrown  herself  upon 
the  dead  body  of  her 
mother,  then  he 
glanced  at  his  loose¬ 
mouthed  son.  The 
boy  was  eight,  the 
girl  looked  to  be  two 
years  younger.  Very 
slowly  he  tore  into 
scraps  the  paper  bear¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the 
prominent  Baltimore¬ 
ans,  walked  to  the 
trapdoor,  and  tossed 
the  scraps  into  the 
milling  waters. 

HUS  Faith  Fitz¬ 
hugh  of  Baltimore, 
U.  S.  A.,  became  a 
dweller  on  Pag  Light! 

They  gave  her  a 
little  room,  a  tiny 
bandbox  of  a  room 
with  a  nine  -  inch 
window  looking  out 
across  the  strait  in 
the  direction  of  far- 
off  Pontianak.  The 
small  room  was  the 
sanctua  :y  of  her 
soul.  They  had  given 
her  two  of  the  three 
rings  worn  by  the 
dead  mother — the  most  valuable  they  retained  and 
sold  through  the  mate  of  the  lighthouse  tender  to  a 
rich  Chinaman  on  Billiton — and  she  also  was  allowed 
to  keep  the  little  brooch  and  the  hair  ornaments. 
Treasures,  wonderful  treasures,  but  poor  things  with 
which  to  fight  the  hag  of  loneliness  whose  long,  lean 
fingers  came  up  out  of  the  waters  and  tore  at  Faith’s 
little  heart.  Terrible  fingers  were  those  of  the  hag, 
sinister,  envenomed  fingers  that  brought  despair. 

It  was  when  they  tormented  her  greatly  that  she 
sang  The  Song! 

It  was  written  of  Jeanne  d’Albret,  the  mother  of 
Henry  of  Navarre,  an  extraordinary  woman  so  his¬ 
tory  tells  us,  that  at  the  birth  of  her  son  she  sang 
to  the  infant  a  Beamaise  song  in  order  that  he 
might  be  “ni  pleureur  ni  rechigne,”  and  Faith’s 
mother  had  sung  her  baby  a  song  so  that  she  too 
wouldn’t  whine  or  sulk.  It  was  a  good  song,  the  song 
of  a  gallant  cause,  the  song  of  a  brave  fight  between 
gentlemen  and  gentlemen  long  before  the  Hun 
fathered  his  infamous  code  of  war.  The  song  was 
Randall’s  thrilling  lines,  “My  Maryland.” 

Picture  it!  The  lonely  light,  the  three  Krooms, 
the  little  girl  fighting  off  the  million  and  one  fears 
with  the  splendid,  haunting  lines!  She  sang  it  in 
the  little  bed  built  of  wood  washed  upon  the  red  mud 
bank,  sang  it  softly  so  that  the  Krooms  wouldn’t 
hear.  It  allowed  her  to  visualize  the  gentle  mother, 
the  strong,  handsome  father;  carried  her  off  into  a 
fairy  world  of  long  ago,  a  fairy  world  wiped  out  by 
the  screaming  typhoon  ( Continued  on  page  29) 
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WHAT  THE  WORKER  THINKS— II 

pjjg  Opinion  of*  tho  Forcmon  Who.  to  Hini.  Koproscnt  Business  Vlsnfi^oniPnt 


How  he  happened  to  abandon  his  swivel 
'.hair  and  white  collar  to  become  a  com- 
non  laborer  in  the  mills  was  told  by 
Whiting  Williams,  in  the  first  article  of 
Ms  series.  Herewith  this  remarkable 
oroduct  of  Oberlin  College,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago — and  the  mills — tells 
ibout  the  part  that  foremen  play  in 
keeping  the  wheels  of  industry  running 
j monthly  or  otherwise. 


B  v  W  H  l  T  l  lN  (j  WILLIAMS 


W' 


'HAT  kir.da  boss  you  got  now,  huh?” 

“No  good.  He  yells  too  much.” 

That  was  the  most  frequent  answer 
to  the  question — a  question  heard  so 
>ften  during  the  months  of  1919  which  I  spent 
is  a  member  of  the  labor  gangs  of  steel  mills 
ind  coal  mines  that  it  came  to  seem  less  an  in- 
juiry  than  a  form  of  greeting.  I  would  have 
;xpected  some  one  to  add:  “Not  that  I  give  a 
lang,  but  merely  to  start  the  conversation,”  if  I 
ladn’t  come  to  know  by  hard  experience  that  it 
s  much  too  serious  a  matter  for  that. 

As  I  tried  to  set  forth  in  the  earlier  article, 
nothing  in  the  world  is  so  important  to  the  wage 
worker  as  the  job — the  daily  job.  And  the  most 
important  part  of  the  job,  next  to  the  money  that 
pays  the  rent  and  buys  the  shoes  all  round  for 
the  wife  and  kids,  is  the  boss.  Not  the  big  chief 
who  puts  his  feet  under  the  president’s  or  the 
manager’s  or  even  the  “super’s”  desk,  but  the 
man  who  gives  his  orders  to  his  six  or  eight 
men  to  “T’row  bricks  over  dere!”  out  of  the 
hot  ruins  of  a  fallen-in  open-hearth  furnace 
or  to  “Yank  that  big  skid  over  here  and  chase 
them  barrels  into  that  car  there!  Come  on, 
come  on!  More  action  there,  for  the  love  o’  Gawd!  ” 

“Hey,  You  There!” 

HE  is  the  man  who  makes  of  that  daily  job  for 
the  daily  bread  a  daily  heaven  of  interest  and 
satisfaction  or  a  daily  hell  of  irritation  and  re¬ 
sentment.  And  because,  like  the  overlord,  the  boss, 
with  a  look  of  his  eye  or  a  hitch  of  his  finger,  is  the 
one  who  giveth  the  daily  job  and  by  the  same  token 
taketh  it  away  at  his  pleasure  in  so  large  a  part  of 
our  modern  industry,  most  of  my  pals  in  the  gangs 
or  waiting  at  the  gates  were  able  to  give  the  story 
of  their  lives — their  working  lives,  at  least — under 
the  caption  of  “Bosses  I  Have  Met.”  Able  and 
more  than  willing. 

“My  first  boss  here,  he  make  me  trouble,”  a  young 
but  muscular  and  well-tanned  Norwegian  began 


James  (“Muggsy”)  McGrath  qualifies  as  a  good  foreman.  Put 
in  charge  of  his  department  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  foreman,  an  instant  jump  in  output  attracted  attention  to 
him.  He  has  been  a  foreman  ever  since,  but  has  never  ceased 
to  be  one  of  the  rivet  gang  with  which  he  had  worked  seven 
years  before  his  promotion.  The  gang  is  still  “for  him 


with  the  first  puff  of  the  cigarette  I  offered  as 
we  waited  in  the  shanty  outside  a  big  plant  in 
the  Northwest.  “You  see,  I  know  nothing  about 
steel  yard  when  I  take  yob.  The  first  night  my 
boss  he  see  me  know  nothing  and  he  say  nothing. 
But  second  night,  because  I  do  not  understand,  he 

call  me  _  _ .  I  tell  him:  ‘You  first  man 

call  me  that,  and  you  be  last!’  and  I  pick  up  steel 
bar,  and  he  run  and  I  run.  But  he  get  away,  and 
stay  away  long  time.  When  he  come  back  he  laugh 
and  say:  ‘You  all  right,  buddy,  and  I  won’t  call 
you  that  no  more!’ 

“And  then  one  night  he  come  to  me  and  say:  ‘I 
drunk  to-night,’  and  I  say:  ‘I  can’t  help  it.’  And 
pretty  soon  he  go  off  and  sleep.  I  had  to  tell  the 
mixer  boss  where  he  was,  so  they  two  get  mad,  and 
in  the  morning  outside  the  gate  they  two  fighted  and 
he  got  two  black  eyes,  besides  gettin’  fired. 


“And  I  remember  one  boss  in  a  powder  mill 
in  Wisconsin.  He  fired  us  all  out  from  eatin’ 
in  warm  room  so  h.e  could  eat  there  himself  all 
alone.  That  was  all  right,  till  winter  come  and 
we  all  eat  out  in  rain  and  cold.  And  then  one 
day  the  boys  all  take  out  their  knives — they 
make  me  come  along — and  they  tell  him:  ‘We 
kill  you  queeck  if  you  do  not  let  us  eat  in  here!’ 
He  was  scared!  He  said:  ‘All  right’  queeck! 
And  we  went  in. 

“And  then  another — ”  And  so  on  until  the 
plant  guard  told  us:  “Nothing  doing  to-day, 
boys,”  and  we  said  good-by  to  the  plant  and  to 
each  other. 

“Believe  me,  a  guy  sure  gets  to  be  some  ex¬ 
pert  in  judging  bosses!  He  has  to,  if  he’s  going 
to  get  any  fun  out  of  being  alive,”  I  would  find 
myself  saying  in  the  language  of  my  associates 
whenever  I  heard  that  verdict  of  “No  good.  He 
yells  too  much.” 

For  that  verdict  puts  its  finger  on  the  boss’s 
missing  of  the  biggest  point  of  all:  the  point 
that  his  workers  are  fellow  humans  and  persons 
like  himself  and  that  what  he  will  get  out  of 
them  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  relationship 
he  can  establish  among  them  and  himself  and 
the  company. 

“Hey,  you  there!”  is  the  form  the  noise  usu¬ 
ally  takes.  It  offends  more  than  the  ear.  For 
it  denotes  the  yeller’s  unwillingness  to  treat  us 
like  persons  and  pay  us  the  compliment  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  using  the  names  our  fathers  and 
mothers  gave  us.  It’s  dangerous  business  not  to 
look  up  whenever  you  hear  a  “Hey,  there!” 
When  he’s  right  near  you,  and  says  it  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  the  chances  are  he  is  addressing- 
one  of  your  friends  some  distance  away.  But 
if  he  comes  out  with  it  loudly  and  suddenly,  the 
chances  are  frightfully  good  that  you’re  the  one 
that’s  in  bad.  So,  as  a  matter  of  “safety  first,” 
everybody  plays  it  sure,  and  every  member  of  the 
gang  stops  his  work  every  time  he  hears  the  yell. 

Just  Watch  the  Boss 

IT  is  hard  to  decide  whether  it  is  because  the  yeller 
grows  to  love  this  exhibition  of  his  authority  or 
whether  the  yellee  settles  down  into  a  thick  and 
almost  motionless  indifference  because  his  own  per¬ 
sonality  and  personal  interest  are  thus  so  constantly 
contemned. 

In  any  event  the  various  comebacks  from  it  all 
are,  I’m  sure,  extremely  expensive  to  both  employer 
and  consumer  in  the  way  of  lowered  output  per 
individual  unit  of  potential  man  power. 

“Hey,  there!”  (Business  of  everything  stopping 
except  machinery  and  “overhead.”)  “You  two  there! 


Andy  Draser’s  crew  in  the  shipping  room  give  their 
concern  little  occasion  for  worry  about  getting  the  stuff 
out  on  schedule.  Draser  knows  that  men  don’t  do  their 
best  when  riled ;  you  hardly,  would  know  he  is  boss 


William  Lembke  was  born  abroad  himself  and  thor¬ 
oughly  appreciates  the  difficulties  of  newcomers  to  this 
country.  Wherefore  he  works  with  his  men,  not  over 
them.  His  way  wins  respect,  cooperation,  and  results 


Otto  Fisher  had  the  advantage  from  the  start  of  a 
reputation  as  a  fighter.  There  aren  t  any  lazy  men  in 
his  department,  for  the  men  in  it  consider  that  since 
Otto  stands  by  them  they  can’t  do  less  than  'land  by  him 
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Start  that  bunch  o’  boxes  movin’!  My  Gawd,  won’t 
none  of  you  guys  make  a  move  ’thout  me  givin’  you 
a  chart  of  it!”  Followed  a  half  hour  later,  when 
I  once,  and  only  once,  made  bold  to  try  to  antici¬ 
pate  an  order,  by  his  “Hey,  there!  What  you 
up  to?  Well,  you  wait  till  you’re  told!” 

“Sure,  I’m  loafin’  all  right,  all  right,”  said  a  hand¬ 
some  and  prosperous-looking  machinist,  puttering 
around  his  lathe.  “Of  course  that’s  my  next  job 
lyin’  right  there  ready  to  begin.  But  if  I  put  it  in 
now  and  started,  the  boss’d  blow  in  pretty  soon 
and  roar  at  me:  ‘Who’n  ’ell’s  givin’  out  the  work 
around  here,  huh,  you  or  me?’  So  there  she  lies. 
Got  a  cigarette  handy?” 

“Take  the  advice  of  an  old  ’un  as  has  been  round 
here  nigh  onto  forty  years,”  was  the  way  Uncle 
Zeke  prescribed  what  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  about 
the  only  proper  and  successful  way  for  the  worker 
to  adapt  himself  to  this  offensive  denial  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  partnership  in  the  job.  “Always  save  yer- 
self  and  go  as  easy  as  ye  can,  but  alius  keep  your 
eye  peeled,  and  know  where  the  boss  is.  And  when 
he’s  cornin’  your  way,  work  like  the  devil!” 

Overbossing  Breeds  Strikes 

I  MUST  confess  that  as  the  result  of  such  instruc¬ 
tion  I  had  to  notice  that  the  longer  I  stayed  on 
any  job  the  less  I  did.  I  certainly  would  never 
have  believed  possible  the  amazing  skill  a  chap  can 
develop  for  side-stepping  work  under  such  circum¬ 
stances — nor,  I  must  also  confess,  the  equally  amaz¬ 
ing  satisfaction  he  can  find  in  such  side-stepping 
when  he  can  successfully  “put  it  over”  on  some 
“hard-boiled,”  rawhiding  boss  who  prides  himself 
on  his  ability  to  make  his  men  work  whether  they 
like  it  or  not! 

The  more  definitely  all  this  costs  the  company 
money  in  ways  other  than  the  mere  loss  of  time  and 
effort,  the  better  the  worker  likes  it,  if  he  can  feel 
that  he  is  thereby  getting  even  for  the  foreman’s 
yellings  and  general  bad  handling.  Every  worker 
knows  that,  though  he  can’t  risk  discharge  by  get¬ 
ting  back  directly  at  the  boss,  he  can  get  back  indi¬ 
rectly  by  lessening  the  work  credited  to  the  gang. 

One  day  I  asked  a  youngster  to  show  me  why  he 
thought  me  so  slow  at 
weighing  and  stenciling 
the  barrels  which  were 
pushed  onto  the  scales  in 
endless  and  rapid  proces¬ 
sion  before  me  for  the  en¬ 
tire  eight  hours.  I  was 
amazed  at  his  dexterity — 
till  I  noticed  that  he  mere¬ 
ly  revolved  the  figures  on 
the  stencil  and  never  once 
looked  at  the  scales! 

“Weights!  Aw,  t’  ’ell 
with  ’em !  —  unless  the 
boss’s  around,”  was  his 
alibi. 

It  may  be  that  this 
foreman’s  failure  to  in¬ 
terest  his  men  in  the 
job  hadn’t  cost  the  com¬ 
pany  many  thousands  in 
wrong  net  weights  paid 
for  after  deducting  the 
barrels  stenciled  “tare,” 
but  it  would  be  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  amount  would 
pay  enormously  more  than 
the  cost  of  a  few  classes 
for  instructing  bosses  in 
the  fine  art  of  dealing  with 
men  in  a  way  to  get  their 
energies  via  their  inter¬ 
ested  good  will. 

Besides  these  costs,  the 
effort  to  prevent  them 
often  takes  •  the  form  of 
putting  more  bosses  on 
the  job  for  securing  still 
closer  direction  and  super¬ 
vision,  with  the  chance  of 
still  greater  dissatisfac¬ 
tion. 

“Why,  of  course,  they 
can’t  pay  the  best  wages 
round  here.  Every  second 
man  in  the  place  is  a  foreman  or  boss  of  some  kind. 
He  has  to  give  his  orders  and  he  has  to  ‘get  his.’ 
No  wonder  they  say  fifty  men  leave  every  day!”  Or — 
“If  yuh  could  find  one  o’  these  bosses  that  ’ud  tell 
a  fellow  somethin’  when  yuh  ask  him  why  he  let 
this  kind  o’  stuff  through  and  held  up  that,  mebbe 
they  wouldn’t  have  to  pay  one  of  ’em  to  be  on  our 


necks  every  minute.  And  I’ll  tell  the  world  it  'ud 
be  a  lot  more  pleasure  for  us  even  if  we  didn’t  get 
the  money  that  that’d  save.  But  it’s  no  use  as  long 
as  them  bosses  know  we  might  get  their  jobs  or  make 
’em  lose  ’em  if  they  helped  us  get  too  good.” 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  recall  the  zeal  and  interest  in 
the  eye  of  a  young  chap  over  in  the  department  to 
which  material  went  from  us  as  he  pointed  out  to  me 
why  one  defect  was  serious,  though  another  was  not. 
Just  as  I  was  saying  that  would  have  made  things 
go  a  lot  better  all  around  if  somebody  had  told  us 
chaps  about  it  all  a  month  earlier,  I  felt  a  tap  on 
my  shoulder. 

“Don’t  you  belong  over  in  the  other  department?” 
said  a  plant  policeman.  “  ’Gainst  the  rules.  Beat  it.” 

Which,  of  course,  suggests  that  some  part  of  the 
cause  of  what  I  found  to  be  the  very  general  com¬ 
plaint  of  too  many  foremen  and  too  little  foreman¬ 
ning,  too  much  bossing  and  too  little  showing  and 
sharing,  lies  considerably  deeper  down  in  the  net¬ 
work  of  modern  industrial  organization  than  the 
foreman  himself. 

Whatever  and  wherever  its  origin,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  this  complaint  was,  strangely  enough,  one 
of  the  “causes  of  a  cause”  of  the  soft-coal  strike — a 
sort  of  secondary  and  reverse-action  cause.  One 
reason  for  the  strike  was  the  generally  acknowledged 
overabundance  of  miners  in  proportion  to  the  work 
to  be  done.  One  cause  of  that,  in  turn,  is  to  be 
found  in  this  foreman  matter. 

“Ah  dunno,  Ah  dunno,”  said  Scotchie  Mac,  when  I 
asked  why  he  had  spent  his  forty-three  years  dig¬ 
ging  coal  without  trying  some  factory  for  at  least 
a  month.  Incidentally  he  had  shown  himself  one  of 
the  best  teachers  I  have  ever  seen,  as  he  did  his  best 
to  pass  over  to  me,  his  pupil,  some  measure  of  his 
surpassing  skill  and  splendid  pride  in  his  profession. 
“Ah  dunno,  but  ye  know  Ah  never  cud  see  havin’  a 
foreman  abossin’  o’  me  around,  ye  understand.” 

Workers  Want  Larger  Opportunity 

WHETHER  it  was  down  in  the  “room”  before 
the  glistening  face  of  a  seam  of  coal,  or 
waiting  my  turn  in  the  line  to  be  caged  up 
to  the  surface  and  to  sunlight  again,  I  found  many 


others  who  gave  the  same  reason  for  their  sticking 
to  their  dark  jobs  “inside,”  some  as  the  result  of  expe¬ 
rience,  some  as  the  result  of  the  counsels  of  others. 

And  every  day  spent  in  the  mines  made  me  more 
certain  that  even  the  “day”  men,  whose  pay  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  time  and  not  tonnage,  did  regularly  a 
better  day’s  work  a  mile  and  a  half  or  more  from 
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the  shaft  and  from  bosses  who  got  around  only  once 
a  day  or  so  than  did  most  of  the  gangs  I  worked 
in  above  ground,  where  we  were  nearly  every  mo¬ 
ment  within  range  of  a  boss’s  eye  and  voice,  particu¬ 
larly  his  voice. 

Steve,  the  timberman  whose  buddy  I  count  it  a 
blessing  to  have  been,  for  a  better  workman  I  never 
saw,  gave  me,  quite  unconsciously,  the  reason  for  his 
wonderful  enthusiasm  over  his  work. 

“Dere,  buddy,  w’at  you  tink?”  he  would  say  in 
between  great  puffs  as  with  every  last  ounce  of  his 
strength  he  would  drive  the  upright  into  place  for 
keeping  the  roof  and  the  floor  apart  long  enough 
to  permit  his  friends  to  get  out  the  last  few  cars  of 
coal.  “W’at  you  tink  boss  say  w’en  he  come  dees 
job  to-morrow,  huh?  ‘Steve  good  timberman?’ 
Mebbe  yes,  mebbe  no?  W’at  say,  dere?” 

Believe  me,  Steve  knew  the  answer.  And,  believe 
me  further,  Steve  knew  that  a  worker  is  known  by 
his  work  and  found  more  delight  in  this  fact  than 
in  almost  anything  else  in  life.  In  another  article 
I  want  to  try  to  give  the  reason  for  the  belief  that’s 
in  me  that  there  are  literally  millions  of  our  workers 
who  ask  nothing  more  than  a  larger  opportunity  for 
sharing  this  same  partnership  and  satisfaction  in 
the  job  that  keeps  Lithuanian  Steve  and  Scotchie 
Mac  year  after  year  down  in  the  darkness  of  the 
mines — with  their  chief  complaint  only  that  there 
are  not  enough  days  of  work  for  them  there. 

Pets  with  Pull  Get  Jobs 

THIS  general  conviction  among  the  workers,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  unskilled,  for  they  are  the  ones  I 
saw  most  of,  that  the  factory  foreman  too  gen¬ 
erally  “hogs”  the  satisfactions  which  go  with  good 
workmanship,  is  closely  connected  with  the  still 
more  definite  conviction  that  he  looks  too  well  after 
his  pets,  too  generally  bases  his  favors  and  promo¬ 
tions  upon  pull. 

“W’y,  we  got  men,”  an  engineer  complained — and 
his  testimony  could  be  heard  almost  any  day — 
“they’re  good  men,  too,  I’ll  say,  but  men  they  used 
to  boss  are  over  ’em  now,  and  they  in  the  same  job 
as  seventeen  years  ago.  They  hadn’t  no  pull,  ye  see. 
An’  I  gotta  friend.  He’s  a  ‘sailor,’  or  general  engine 

fixer.  He  goes  to  war.  He 
comes  back,  y’understand, 
to  get  his  job.  The  boss’s 
nephey’s  got  it — ’thout  no 
expex-ience  a  tall,  ye  might 
say.  ’Course  he  quits ; 
wouldn’t  you?” 

“Well,  who’s  the  boss  o’ 
this  department?  W’y,  he’s 
the  brother-in-law  o’  the 
boss  o’  that  department. 
And  who’s  this  brothbr- 
in-law  chap?  W’y,  he’s 
the  son-in-law  o’  the  night 
s  u  p  e  r,”  etc.,  etc.,  was 
the  answer  I  received  all 
too  often  in  answer  to  my 
usual  question  as  to 
where  they  “got  that 
stuff  about  all  this  here 
pull  business.” 

“Of  course  he  was  rub- 
bin’  it  in  to  us  guys  an’ 
givin’  all  the  easy  jobs  to 
his  pets,”  exclaimed  Fete 
as  we  reminisced  about 
that  day  we  nearly  fainted 
under  the  summer’s  hot¬ 
test  sun  while  the  boss  re- 
f used  to  give  us  a  moment’s 
breathing  spell  or  to  let 
us  change  jobs  with  those 
who  worked  in  the  shade 
and  who  got  no  bleeding 
hands.  “But  then  he  woi’ks 
everybody  like  slaves.  An’ 

I  hadn’t  swore  to  my 
wife  on  her  deathbed  I’d 
care  for  the  kid,  I’m  darned 
if  I  wouldn’t  take  the 
chance  o’  twenty  years  in 
the  pen  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  o’  knockin’  the  big 
stiff’s  block  off!” 

It  would  take  much 
longer  time  than  I  could  give  to  learn  whether  these 
two  definite  convictions  of  overbossisnx  and  favorit¬ 
ism,  as  they  are  found  in  the  mind  of  the  unskilled 
woi'ker,  are  or  are  not  justified.  In  any  case,  the 
employer  who  does  his  sincere  and  level  best  to  make 
them  baseless  in  his  own  plant  has  the  discouraging 
difficulty  of  convincing  ( Continued  on  page  47) 
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“Alius  keep  your  eye  peeled,  and  when  the  boss  ’s  cornin’  your  way,  work  like  the  devil!” 
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decided  to  make  the  best  of  it,  a-.  0 


is  nothin 


like  bein  courteous,  especially  to  such  knock-outs  as  these  dames  is 
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In  the  Midst  of  My  Den. 


Dear  Joe: 

ELL,  Joe,  here  I  am  back  again  in 
Harmony  Hall,  my  tres  bien  country  s 
estate  on  the  Hudson’s  River,  which,  not 
content  with  bein’  beautiful,  is  also  gettin 
so  cold  now  that  I  am  thinkin’  of  changin’  the  name 
of  it  to  Zero’s  Palace,  which  would  be  more  appro¬ 
priate  and  likewise  very  uniquely,  as  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks  have  it.  Joe,  a  country’s  home  near  the 
water  is  somethin’  wonderful  in  the  summer,  but 
in  the  winter  it’s  the  horse  of  the  other  color  when 
we  have  snow  and  the  etc.  to  contend  with  and  a 
hot-water’s  furnace  which  don’t  require  no  more  care 
and  attention  than  a  ten-minute-old  baby  and  can 
with  patience  be  made  to  do  anything,  outside  of  heat 
the  radiators. 

As  you  may  have  seen  via  the  newspapers,  Joe, 
the  miners  was  retired  on  three  pitched  balls,  oi , 
in  the  other  words,  went  out  on  strikes  with  the 
annoyin’ly  results  that  for  quite  the  while  it  become 
as  easy  to  get  a  scuttle  of  coal  as  it  is  to  convince 
a  Russian  that  the  war’s  all  over.  What  the  miners 
was  strikin’  for  I  have  no  more  idea  than  they  have, 
but  I  hear  it  was  because  they  demanded  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  wearin’  dress  suits  whilst  engaged  in  then- 
profession,  and  the  money-grabbin’  bosses  insisted 
that  the  time-honored  costume  of  white-flannel  ti'ou- 
sers  with  sport  shirt,  cream-colored  gloves,  and  tennis 
shoes  must  be  wore  in  the  mines  whilst  the  brave 
lads  is  on  duty.  Joe,  I  have  wrote  a  little  ballad 
with  regard  to  the  strikin’  miners  which  I  am  gonna 
give  them  absolutely  free  if  they  will  get  it  pub- 
fished,  and  they  can  sell  copies  of  it  to  each  other 
whilst  waitin’  for  the  coal  magnets  to  give  in  to 
their  just  demands  (or  just  lately  demands,  as  the 
bosses  has  it) ,  and  all  the  money  which  flows  in  from 
the  sales  can  go  toward  outfittin  ’em  with  sterlin  - 

silver  picks.  .  , 

The  name  of  the  song  is,  for  the  time  bein , 
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“The  Battlin’  Hims  of  the  Republic,’’  and  the  chorus 
goes  like  thus: 

Down  in  the  coal  mines ,  underneath  the  ground, 
Diggin’  dusky  diamonds,  all  the  year  round. 

We  git  bigger  wages  now  than  we  ever  did  before, 
But  we  might  as  well  strike  and  make  em  slip  us  more  J 

You  can  easy  see,  Joe,  the  beautiful  sentiment 
they  is  therein,  and  I  predict  it  will  win  many  ad¬ 
mirers  to  the  miners’  cause.  I  cannot  understand 
them  miners  goin’  on  the  strike  when  Pres.  Wilson 
has  told  them  time  and  time  again  that  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  not  in  the  favor  of  it.  Where  does  them  guys 
get  off  to  defy  the  President?  They  must  think  they’re 
either  Mexicans  or  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  hey,  Joe? 

But  to  get  away  from  strikes  and  the  etc.,  Joe, 
we  are  settled  here  in  Harmony  Hall  for  the  winter, 
and  will  not  be  seen  lollin’  about  in  the  sands  of 
Palm’s  Beach  or  out  at  California  attemptin’  to  get 
them  movin’-picture  bathin'  girls  to  try  their  luck 
for  once  with  the  wild  waves  and  see  what  happens, 
instead  of  doin’  nothin’  but  gettin’  their  pictures 
printed  alongside  of  wrestlers  and  box  fighteis  in 
that  illustrated  booklet  without  which  no  barber  shop 
is  complete.  Joe,  Jeanne  met  a  slew  of  them  dames 
whilst  we  was  temporary  inmates  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  six  of  ’em  is  now  stoppin’  at  my  castle  on  the 
en  route  to  Florida,  where  some  pictures  showin’  ’em 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Malays  and  the  etc.  is  gonna 
be  took.  A  canned  sardine  wouldst  die  of  lonesome¬ 
ness  alongside  of  the  jam  they  is  in  my  house  now 
with  all  these  extry  inhabitants;  but  after  the  first 
flash  I  got  at  them  six  bathin'  beauties  I  immediately 
decided  to  make  the  best  of  it,  as  they  is  nothin 
like  bein’  courteous,  especially  to  such  knock-outs  as 
these  dames  is.  I  will  tell  you  later,  Joe,  about  all 


the  adventures  I  partook  of  with  them  whilst 
they  was  guestin’  at  my  house. 

Well,  when  we  got  back  to  Harmony  Hall  after 
makin’  that  picture  “Heavens  Above!”  out  in 
Los  Angeles,  the  first  thing  I  done  is  to  go  downtown 
and  commence  collectin’  circulars  and  folders  which 
deals  with  the  various  resorts  down  South  and  the 
etc.  Joe,  some  of  them  places  is  winter  resorts  and 
some  of  them  is  last  resorts,  but  I  figured  that  any¬ 
thing  was  better  than  spendin’  from  Oct.  1  prac¬ 
tically  to  March  1  in  constant  attendance  at  the  bed¬ 
side  of  my  furnace,  especially  as  in  my  cellar  they  is 
nothin’  but  cookin’  coal  and  not  no  bottles  of  the  liquid 
extract  of  the  same  which  is  bein’  sold  now  as  booze. 

Joe,  I  was  particularly  in  the  favor  oi  makin 
the  voyage  to  Havana,  because  Phil  Bloom,  the  hon¬ 
est  bookmaker,  is  down  there  helpin’  to  improve  the 
breed  of  hoi’ses — and  donkeys — and  right  befoie  he 
left  he  says  I  wanna  be  sure  and  come  down  this  win¬ 
ter,  because  Havana  is  some  beaucoup  village  since 
“Swat  the  Rye!”  become  popular  in  the  U.  S.  Well, 
I  asked  the  gentle  salesman  in  the  ticket  office  how 
about  it,  and  he  let  forth  a  grin  and  shakes  his  head. 

“I  don’t  blame  you  for  wantin’  to  go  down  there,” 
he  says.  “I  only  wish  I  could  breeze  down  myself; 
but  I  couldn’t  sell  you  a  stateroom  inside  of  the  next 
two  months  if  you  was  to  make  me  a  present  of  your 
left  lung  as  a  bonus!” 

“I  don’t  want  no  stateroom  inside  of  the  next  two 
months,”  I  says.  “I  want  one  inside  of  a  scow  which 
is  headed  for  Havana.  Can  I  get  that?” 

“Nothin’  stirrin’!”  he  says.  “Every  line  is  booked 
solid  from  now  on.  I  never  seen  such  a  demand  for 
boat  accommodations  in  my  life!” 

“Evidently  you  must  of  missed  the  Johnstown  flood, 
then,”  I  says,  with  a  pleasant  smile.  “Is  they  any 
chance  of  me  goin’  a  few  inches  toward  fair  Cuba 
by  train?” 

“Oh,  I  could  route  you  all  right,  I  guess,”  he  says, 
“but  what  good  is  that?  ( Continued  on  page  35) 
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T  H1NGS  SEEN 

111 — Founding  a  Metropolitan  Newspaper,  the  Chicago  “Daily  News" 

By  M  E  L  V  I L L E  E  STON E 


EARLY  in  the  year  1875  my  attention  had  been 
directed  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
one-cent  daily  newspaper  in  Chicago.  I 
studied  the  New  York  “Daily  News”  and  the 
Philadelphia  “Star,”  both  of  which  were  successful. 
When  the  summer  vacation  of  Congress  came  on  I 
went  home  to  Chicago  and  tried  an  experiment.  Mr. 
William  Dougherty,  a  well-known  reporter,  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  idle  and  I  told  him  of  my  idea  and  said 
I  would  back  him  if  he  cared  to  start  such  a  paper 
and  see  how  it  would  be  received  by  the  public.  He 
assented  and,  without  any  investment  for  a  plant, 
issued  for  a  couple  of  months,  in  an  out-of-the-way 
location,  the  Chicago  “Herald.”  It  could  not  be  a 
permanent  venture,  as,  indeed,  it  was  not  intended 
that  it  should  be.  It  was  what  the  French  would 
call  a  ballon  d’essai.  Chicago  was  obviously  the  city 
of  promise  for  my  experiment.  In  forty  years  it 
had  grown  from  a  village  to  a  metropolis  with  more 
than  a  million  inhabitants.  And,  as  in  the  Norse 
Saga,  the  fabled  Norns  were  weaving  the  fates  of 
its  people  in  their  mystic  looms,  its  possibilities  were 
without  limit.  The  hinterland  was  vast  in  propor¬ 
tion  and  rich  in  fruitage.  So  that,  both  as  entrepot 
and  depot,  the  city  was  certain  to  have  a  great 
future. 

I  was  convinced  by  this  experience  that  there  was 
a  field  and  set  out  to  prepare  to  occupy  it.  I  had 
little  money,  but  great  enthusiasm.  I  needed  finan¬ 
cial  help.  Finally  I  found  a  young  Englishman,  Mr. 
Percy  R.  Meggy,  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
Chelmsford  (England)  “Chronicle,”  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  business  of  journalism,  and  with 
something  like  five  thousand  dollars  in  cash.  He 
was  ready  to  enlist  in  the  undertaking.  And  so  he, 
Dougherty,  and  I  embarked  on  a  very  hazardous 
Odyssey.  The  winds  seemed  fair.  Nevertheless  our 
craft  required  close  attention  if  we  were  to  make 
progress.  On  the  25th  day  of  December  we  issued 
an  experimental  copy  of  the  Chicago  “Daily  News,” 
with  an  announcement  that  on  the  first  of  the  year 
1876  we  should  begin  the  publication  regularly.  This 
we  did.  There  were  four  other  evening  newspapers 
in  Chicago,  all  well  established  and  supported  by 
adequate  capital. 

No  Axes  to  Grind 

MEGGY  was  what  the  English  call  a  “remittance 
man.”  That  is,  he  depended  on  remittances  of 
cash  from  his  British  home.  Sometimes  his 
remittances  came  as  expected;  sometimes  they  did 
not.  This  occasioned  a  certain  degree  of  solici¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  his  partners  and  the  employees. 
Not  so,  however,  with  Meggy.  He  never  had  any 
solicitude  about  anything.  He  was  the  capitalist 
of  the  institution,  and  stoutly  maintained  all  of  the 
prerogatives  of  your  ideal  capitalist.  His  role  was 
that  of  the  idle  rich.  So  far  as  labor  went  he  was 
on  a  perpetual  strike.  His  mind  was  on  his  brier- 
wood  pipe  and  the  matinee  tickets.  Although  osten¬ 
sibly  an  editor,  he  wrote  nothing,  read  no  copy,  and 
as  to  any  other  kind  of  work  did  as  little. 

Dougherty  was  the  fighting  journalist,  and  as  the 
paper  was  avowedly  aggressive,  and  deservedly  so 
in  a  city  where  corruption  was  running  riot,  he  had 
an  abundant  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his 
talents.  He  filled  his  office  with  distinct  credit. 

If  we  were  r-eally  to  succeed  and  create  a  perma¬ 
nent  institution,  we  must  take  an  original  line,  ap¬ 
peal  to  and  win  public  approval,  and,  above  all,  be 
patient.  Wherefore  I  laid  down  certain  definite  and 
quite  novel  rules.  Unlike  our  competitors,  we  should 
with  single-mim'cdness  accept  as  our  only  masters 
our  readers.  We  should  aim  at  a  reputation  for 
veracity  and  fair  dealing  in  all  of  our  relations  with 
the  public.  Our  quest  was  for  public  respect  and 
U  rmanency.  To  create  a  newspaper  which  should 
endure,  must  be  our  sole  aim;  that  is,  the  newspaper 
must  be  the  end  of  our  ambition,  and  in  no  sense  the 
means  to  some  other  end.  It  followed  that  the  pap-  r 
should  be  independent  of  any  political  party.  I  had 
had  experience  in  service  upon  a  party  organ,  the 
“Inter  Ocean,”  and  had  seen  what  such  service 
meant.  Assured  of  the  paper’s  support,  the  party 
managers  and  heelers  never  visited  the  office  except 
to  give  orders.  They  put  their  feet  on  our  tables, 


I  bad  neither  ihe  physical  nor  financial  strength  to  carry 
on  the  work  alone.  I  turned  to  Victor  F.  Lawson 


smoked  our  cigars,  now  and  then  invited  one  of  the 
“boys”  to  a  luncheon,  but  went  to  the  opposition 
papers  to  consult  about  their  policy  or  the  fitness  of 
their  prospective  candidates. 

Likewise,  the  paper  must  be  independent  of  any 
other  selfish  interest.  As  a  precautionary  measure, 
none  of  its  proprietors  should  be  permitted  at  any 
time  to  hold  stock  in  any  public-utility  corpora¬ 
tion.  The  paper  must  have  no  axes  to  grind,  no 
friends  to  reward,  no  enemies  to  punish.  In  its 
every  phase  as  a  news-purveying  organ,  or  as  a 
director  of  public  opinion,  it  must  be  wholly  divorced 
from  any  private  or  unwor’thy  purpose.  It  must 
have  only  two  sources  of  revenue,  from  the  sale 
of  papers  and  the  sale  of  advertising.  Its  hall  mark 
must  be  dignity  and  decency. 

The  Infallible  “We”  Steps  Down 

THE  first  intent  of  the  publication  was  the  col¬ 
lection  and  presentation  of  the  world’s  news. 
It  was  recognized  that  in  its  editorial  department 
there  were  three  offices  to  perform :  First,  to  print 
news;  second,  to  endeavor  to  guide  public  opinion 
aright;  and,  third,  to  furnish  entertainment.  I  used 
this  order  because  I  believed  it  to  be  the  correct  one 
I  believed  it  to  be  even  a  business  mistake  to  invert 
this  order  and  to  make  the  entertainment  of  the 
reader  of  first  importance.  I  think  the  business  of 
guiding  public  opinion,  while  obviously  involving 
large  responsibility,  is,  after  all,  secondary.  Following 
this  order,  the  proper  presentation  of  the  news  was 
the  first  thing  of  consequence.  The  news  was  put 
upon  the  first  page  of  the  journal,  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  place,  and  an  effort  made  to  present  a  true  per¬ 
spective  of  the  world’s  real  developing  history.  I 
had  a  view  that  the  relation  of  a  newspaper  to  a 
community  was  not  very  different  from  that  of  an 
individual.  And  so,  in  our  dispensing  the  news,  we 
were  not  unlike  the  witness  in  court,  bound  to  “tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.”  This,  subject  to  the  limitations  that  the 
news  was  of  a  character  proper  to  publish.  The 
paper,  while  independent  in  all  things,  must  be 
neutral  in  none. 


I  suppose  there  are  no  two  journalists  in  the 
world  who  would  agree  precisely  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  various  news  articles  before  them.  I 
sought,  however,  to  establish  certain  approximate 
standards,  which  seemed  to  me  wise,  to  determine 
alike  what  should  and  what  should  not  be  pre¬ 
sented.  In  a  certain  sense  the  counting-room  must 
have  no  influence  in  the  matter,  and  yet  in  a  larger 
sense  it  must  have  everything  to  do  with  it.  There 
must  be  no  pandering  to  the  vitiated  taste  of  the 
unthinking.  There  must  be  no  publishing  of  so- 
called  sensational  and  exaggerated  or  scandalous 
material  for  the  purpose  of  making  sales.  The 
paper  must  be  cheap  only  as  to  its  price.  There 
must  always  be  a  sense  of  responsibility.  We  were 
engaged  in  something  else  than  a  mere  business  en¬ 
terprise  in  which  we  should  seek  to  provide  anything 
and  everything  that  the  public  might  crave. 

Therefore  a  rule  that  in  his  relation  to  the  public 
every  man’s  activities  were  a  proper  subject  for 
attention,  while  in  his  domestic  relation  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  privacy  which  no  newspaper  was  privileged 
to  invade.  Also  a  rule  that  nothing  should  be 
printed  which  a  worthy  young  gentlewoman  could 
not  read  aloud  in  the  presence  of  a  mixed  company. 
Still  another  rule,  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
for  accuracy  and  impartiality,  and  that  if  we  were 
ever  led  through  error  into  a  misstatement,  there 
should  be  a  fair,  frank,  and  open  acknowledgment 
and  apology.  I  discarded  utterly  the  common  effort 
to  assume  the  editor’s  infallibility,  believing  it  was 
much  easier  and  infinitely  more  important  to  gain 
a  reputation  for  integrity. 

No  Job  for  the  Circulation  Liar 

ONE  evening,  shortly  after  the  “Daily  News”  was 
founded,  I  was  invited,  with  the  editor  of  an¬ 
other  paper,  a  veteran  in  the  business,  to  address 
the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  on  journalism.  My 
associate  speaker  had  been  censured  rather  severely 
for  the  publication  of  scandalous  matter  and  was 
rather  on  his  mettle.  He  was  to  make  answer  to  a 
company  of  merchants,  men  of  a  distinctly  commer¬ 
cial  type,  and  here  was  his  opportunity.  In-  a  de¬ 
fiant  tone  he  told  them  that  the  journalist,  like 
themselves,  was  in  business  to  make  money,  and 
was  perfectly  justified  in  giving  the  public  any¬ 
thing  it  might  want.  If  the  newspapers  were  low  in 
tone,  it  was  because  the  readers  craved  sensation. 
If  his  hearers  did  not  like  his  paper,  they  had  bet¬ 
ter  start  one  of  the  kind  they  liked  and  see  how  it 
would  succeed. 

Then  it  was  my  turn.  I  flatly  challenged  the  view 
of  my  confrere.  I  agreed  that  every  merchant  had 
certain  responsibilities  in  the  conduct  of  his  busi¬ 
ness,  but  held  that  the  limitations  upon  the  journalist 
were  infinitely  greater;  that  in  the  conduct  of  so 
important  an  educational  force  as  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  the  editor  was  chargeable  with  a  very  high 
duty  in  respect  of  the  decencies  of  his  publication — 
a  duty  which  he  could  not  escape. 

A  very  eminent  citizen  closed  the  discussion  by 
calmly  saying  that  the  “give  the  public  what  it 
wants”  doctrine  was  that  on  which  keepers  of  dis¬ 
solute  houses  justified  their  vocation,  and  that,  if  a 
journalist  were  willing  shamelessly  to  take  his  place 
with  such  people,  he  must  be  privileged  to  do  so. 

No  line  of  paid  reading  matter  was  ever  admitted 
to  the  news  columns.  Everything  in  the  way  of  ad¬ 
vertising  was  printed  as  advertising,  so  that  the 
reader  could  easily  distinguish  it. 

And  as  to  the  business  department :  It  was  rec¬ 
ognized  that  advertising  was  legitimate.  But  our 
theory  was  that  everyone  was  free  to  advei’tise  or 
not,  precisely  as  he  was  free  to  buy  groceries  at  a 
grocery,  or  dry  goods  at  a  dry-goods  store.  And  no 
one  lost  standing  with  the  paper  if  he  neglected  to 
use  its  advertising  columns.  Indeed,  it  was  not  un¬ 
usual  to  advise  people  who  brought  advertisements 
to  the  office  that  they  would  get  better  results  by 
taking  their  notices  elsewhere.  For  instance,  if  a 
man  wished  to  sell  an  engine,  he  would  be  thanked 
for  coming  to  us,  but  told  that  it  would  be  wiser  for 
him  to  put  his  advertisement  in  some  journal  making 
a  specialty  of  mechanics.  And  with  the  earliest 
issue  the  actual  paid  circulation,  day  by  day,  was 
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jrinted  at  the  head  of  the  editorial  column  and 
worn  to.  My  belief  was  that  the  advertiser  should 
je  perfectly  free  to  advertise,  or  not  to  advertise, 
ind  that  if  he  did  want  to  advertise  he  had  the  same 
right  to  know  the  extent  and  the  character  of  the 
■irculation  of  the  paper  that  you  would  have  if  you 
intered  a  dry-goods  store  to  buy  prints  and  de¬ 
manded  to  know  whether  they  were  fast  colors,  and 
»  yard  wide,  or  not.  You  had  no  right  to  expect 
him  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  bag.  Our  aim  was,  therefore, 
to  give  the  fullest  possible  information  and  to  invite 
the  advertiser  to  verify  our  statements  by  any 

method  that  might  suggest  itself. 

There  was  no  boasting  of  circulation,  no  brag¬ 
ging  of  the  increase  in  sales.  We  were  content 
to  permit  the  sworn  statements  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  Now  and  then  when,  because  of  a  violent 
storm— not  an  infrequent  occurrence  in  Chicago— 
or  on  the  opening  of  the  school  term  in  the  autumn, 
the  newsboys  were  less  active  than  usual,  an  edi¬ 
torial  mention  of  the  decline  in  the  issue  was  in¬ 
serted.  As  a  result,  the  faith  of  the  people  in  our 
sworn  declaration  grew  until  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  men  to  make  bets  as  to  the  circulation  of  the 

paper  for  an  ensuing  month. 

Having  no  liking  for  the  quite  common  theory 
that  a  newspaper  was  somehow  entitled  to  a  man  s 
advertising,  and  in  case  of  his  failure  to  come 
across”  resentment  was  justifiable  (a  sort  of  gen¬ 
teel  blackmail),  we  had  no  employees  to  go  begging 
as  mendicants  for  patronage.  We  engaged  a  young 
man  who  had  never  been  connected  with  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  his  sole  mission  was  to  go  to  the  mer¬ 
chants,  tell  them  that  he  was  not  soliciting  from 
them,  but  if  they  thought  of  advertising  in  the 
paper,  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  them  all  about  it  and 
to  put  them  in  the  way  of  verifying  his  assertions. 

If  our  sworn  statement  was  questioned,  my  an¬ 
swer  was  that  at  least  twenty  employees  of  the 
paper  knew  the  facts,  and  we  were  not  such  fools 
as  to  put  ourselves  at  their  mercy  by  issuing  n 
falsehood.  This,  of  course,  was  conclusive. 

Purging  the  Advertising  Columns 


A  FTER  .we  began  publication,  I  found  that, 

(\  through  inadvertence,  we  were  accepting  and 
•  X  publishing  so-called  “Personal”  advertisements, 
vhich  in  reality  were  of  an  immoral  character.  A 
etter  came  to  the  office  asking  for  the  insertion  of 
l  “Wanted”  for  two  girls  for  an  establishment  a 
South  Bend,  Ind.  It  opened  my  eyes  as  to  the  Fer- 
lonals  ”  I  published  a  notice  that  they  would  be 
•efused  and  thereafter  every  advertisement  was  ac- 
:epted  subject  to  editorial  censorship,  to  the  end  that 
io  improper  notices  should  be  admitted. 

A  disreputable  quack  doctor  engaged  a  lawyer  to 
begin  an  action  to  compel  us  to  print  his  announce¬ 
ment.  He  failed,  but,  in  the  attempt,  disclosed  our 

policy,  much  to  our  benefit. 

Inasmuch  as  we  regarded  the  reader  of  more  value 
than  the  advertiser,  and  inasmuch  as  our  first  duty, 
as  we  conceived  it,  was  to  the  reader,  while  aiming 
to  deal  fairly  with  the  advertiser  at  all  times  we 
insisted  that  he  should  take  second  place  We  there¬ 
fore  made  it  an  inflexible  rule  that  all  locations  of 
advertising  must  be  at  publisher’s  option,  and  wf 
made  no  contracts  whatever  for  “top  of  column  next 
to  reading  matter.”  In  the  make-up  of  the  paper 
the  news  was  considered  paramount  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  relegated  to  a  less  important  place. 

The  rule  was  also  absolute  that  there  should  e 
no  cutting  of  rates  under  any  circumstances.  The 
papers  were  paid  for  before  leaving  the  office. 

With  these  principles,  all  of  which  were  ob¬ 
viously  wise  yet  practically  revolutionary,  as  news¬ 
papers  were  then  conducted,  we  began  business. 
As  workshop,  we  secured  accommodations  m  the 
building  occupied  by  a  daily  Norwegian  paper,  the 
“Skandinaven.”  The  composing  room  was  on  the 
fourth  floor,  and  one  corner  was  partitioned  ott 
roughly  to  serve  as  an  editorial  department.  The 
writing  was  done  on  inverted  packing  cases.  As 
a  number  of  other  papers  were  published  in the 
building,  we  were  able  to  rent  press  facilities 
Our  business  office  was  a  space  about  ten  feet 
square  railed  off  in  a  corner  of  the  counting-room  of 
the  “Skandinaven.”  Scarcely  had  the  paper  begun 
its  career,  however,  before  serious  problems  were 
presented.  First,  initial  issues  were  larger  than  ex¬ 
pected.  The  first  day  we  sold  about  9,000  copies. 
At  once  additional  printing  press  facilities  were  de¬ 
manded.  In  time  we  bought  an  old-fashioned  four- 
cylinder  Hoe  rotary  press  capable  of  turning  out  ten 
thousand  copies  an  hour.  Second,  the  capital  in 
sight  was  limited,  and  naturally  there  was  very  lim¬ 
ited  credit.  Third,  there  were  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  news  developments,  which,  being  adequately  re¬ 


ported,  stimulated  the  circulation  in  such  measure 
as  to  threaten,  with  the  limited  press  facilities  and 
the  limited  capital,  a  collapse. 

The  “Daily  News”  Creates  99-Cent  Stores 

ONE  of  the  difficulties  encountered  was  to  induce 
people  to  use  the  one-cent  coin.  The  smallest  de¬ 
nomination  current  in  the  city  was  the  five-cent 
piece.  The  smaller  coin  was  practically  unknown. 

I  imported  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  some  barrels 
of  pennies  and  persuaded  certain  merchants  to  mark 
their  goods  at  59,  or  69,  or  99  cents.  Thus  began  in 
Chicago  what  were  known  as  “99-cent  stores.”  The 
customer  (frequently  to  his  disgust)  would  be  re¬ 
turned  a  penny  in  change,  and  the  only  use  he  could 
make  of  it  was  to  buy  a  copy  of  the  “Daily  News. 
The  pennies  which  the  newsboys  paid  into  the  office 
for  the  purchase  of  papers  were  put  up  in  packages  of 
25  or  50  and  each  morning  distributed  to  the  stores 
selling  99-cent  goods.  It  was  a  slow  process,  but  in 
time  resulted  in  a  general  circulation  of  the  coins. 

The  employees  of  the  paper  were  a  fine  lot  of  men. 
They  enlisted  as  soldiers,  ready  and  anxious  to  share 
in  the  trials,  the  disappointments,  all  of  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  enterprise.  It  was  never  a  case  of 
“master  and  man,”  but  a  family.  Andrew  B^  Adair 
was  the  foreman  of  the  composing  room  on  the  first 
day  ot  issue,  and  has  held  the  place  with  greatly 
widening  responsibility  through  a  half  century  to  the 
present  day.  Cornelius  McAuliffe  was  a  journeyman 
typesetter  at  the  same  eventful  beginning  had  am¬ 
bition  to  become  an  editor,  and  so  developed  that  he 
later,  and  for  a  considerable  period,  until  h^s  death, 
directed  the  news  columns  of  the  Chicago 
Herald.”  Kirk  La  Shelle  in  the  early  days  of  the 
paper  was  also  a  typesetter.  He  became  interested 
in  the  drama,  showed  capacity,  was  made  critic,  and 
grew  famous  as  a  theatrical  manager.  John  t  linn, 
editorial  assistant,  became  a  leading  editorial  writer 
on  the  “Christian  Science  Monitor.”  Elwyn  Barron, 
a  young  reporter  of  the  time,  became  a  well-known 
dramatic  author,  collaborating  with  Wilson  Barrett 
on  several  pieces  and  being  the  sole  author  of  others, 
all  of  them  successful. 

Frequently,  in  those  strenuous  days,  pay  hour 
came  and  “the  ghost”  did  not  walk,  for  there  was 
no  money  in  the  shop.  But  there  was  no  complaint. 
There  was  ever  sympathy  and  confidence  for  the 
struggling  proprietor.  My  gratitude  and  affection 
for  my  fellow  workers  of  that  period  has  ever  been 
measureless. 

In  less  than  a  week  from  the  first  issue  we  were 
refusing  advertisements,  because  we  could  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  encroach  on  the  space  reserved  for  news. 
The  very  novelty  of  such  a  daily  newspaper,  so  con¬ 
ducted,  proved  a  sensation.  The  largest  department 
store  in  the  city  thought  to  see  what  the  bantling 
was  like  and  sent  us  a  column  advertisement.  Back 
it  went  with  a  polite  note  that  if  reduced  to  a  half 
column  and  held  over  for  two  days,  we  would  find 
room  for  it.  Then  they  returned  it  with  a  three-line 
editorial  item  calling  attention  to  it.  It  was  the  cus¬ 


tom  of  the  Chicago  papers  to  insert  such  items.  Of 
course  we  refused,  as  we  did  their  demand  for  a 
given  location.  At  first  we  were  told  that  all  this 
was  “a  bluff,”  later  that  it  was  arbitrary,  and  we 
were  notified  that  they  would  never  patronize  the 
paper  if  these  “reasonable”  requests  were  not  met. 
When  they  saw  that  we  were  in  earnest  they  not 
only  backed  down,  but  confessed  their  approval  of 
our  policy. 

An  adverse  criticism  upon  a  play  appeared,  and 
the  proprietor  of  the  theatre  summarily  withdrew 
his  advertisement ;  but  when  he  found  that  it  made 
no  difference  whatever  with  the  treatment  of  his 
playhouse,  that  good  plays  were  commended  and  bad 
ones  condemned,  he  thought  better  of  the  business 
and  resumed  his  advertising. 

One-Price  Scale  vs.  One-Price  Store 

ONE  day  the  junior  partner  of  a  leading  dry-goods 
firm  called.  With  no  small  degree  of  pomposity 
he  said  he  would  talk  of  advertising;  that  he 
never  dealt  with  underlings  and  therefore  had  called 
to  see  the  proprietor  of  the  institution.  He  was  good 
enough  to  say  that  he  might  be  induced  to  make  a 
contract,  but  he  wanted  me  to  bear  in  mind  that  ours 
was  a  poor,  struggling  journal,  while  his  house  was 
a  very  important  one,  and  that  if  he  patronized  us 
it  would  result  in  others  doing  likewise,  so  that  any 
business  between  us  was  likely  to  be  of  as  great 
benefit  to  the  paper  as  to  his  firm.  Of  course th!-; 
meant  that  he  wanted  a  special  rate.  I  asked  him  if 
it  was  not  so,  and  he  readily  assented.  ^ 

“What  concession  would  you  think  fair?”  I  sug¬ 
gested. 

He  thought  10  per  cent  would  do. 

“You  mean  from  our  lowest  price?”  1  rejoined. 
“Certainly,”  he  replied. 

Then  I  told  him  that  we  had  established  a  rule 
that  we  would  never  cut  our  rates ;  that  we  had  in  no 
case  violated  the  rule,  and  that  we  had  regarded  it 
as  inflexible.  “But,”  I  added,  “I  recognize  the  force 
of  what  you  say,  and  in  order  to  secure  your  patron¬ 
age  I  will  break  the  rule  on  one  condition.” 

'’“What  is  that?”  he  asked  eagerly. 

“That  you  will  permit  my  family  to  buy  such  goods 
as  they  may  choose  at  your  store  10  per  cent  cheaper 
than  anyone  else  and  give  me  a  writing  to  that  effect 
which  I  may  publish.” 

“Good  heavens!”  he  shouted,  “we  run  a  one-price 
store,  and  such  an  announcement  would  ruin  us!” 

He  went  away  in  high  dudgeon,  but  a  week  later 
made  a  contract  upon  our  terms. 

This  method  of  founding  a  paper  required  pa¬ 
tience.  And  neither  of  my  partners  had  the  neces¬ 
sary  power  of  endurance.  They  were  in  no  mood  for 
a  prolonged  struggle.  They  wanted  to  quit.  Meggy 
wanted  to  go  home  to  England  and  Dougherty  to 
find  a  new  position.  And  so  we  took  the  money  from 
the  till  and  gave  it  to  them,  and  I  was  left  alone  in 
my  glory. 

Meggy  spent  a  short  time  in  England  and  then, 
charged  with  his  expert-  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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THE  PATH  OF  GOLD 

The  Story — Stephen  Thayer,  a  failure  in  his  position,  gets  a  chance 
from  his  employer,  Martin  Flood,  to  run  the  Haitian  Railways.  In  Haiti 
Thayer  finds  a  bankrupt  railway  and  a  country  in  chaos.  He  incurs  the 
enmity  of  President  Ferrand  and  of  Rodman,  a  rascally  American.  Anne 
Warren,  the  latter’s  stepdaughter,  and  Thayer  assist  Captain  Michaud  in 
an  elopement  with  Julie,  the  President’s  daughter.  Ferrand  frustrates 
them,  whereupon  Thayer  supports  the  Prevost  revolution,  and  is  arrested. 
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THE  great  gate  of  the  prison  swung  open;  it 
creaked  on  its  rusty  hinges,  and  it  seemed  to 
Thayer  that  its  groans  were  echoed  from 
within.  From  one  quarter  of  the  prison  there 
came  a  ceaseless  screaming.  The  sound  rose  and 
fell;  it  was  as  monotonous,  as  regular,  as  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  surf.  It  rose  above  the  ordinary  din  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  voices;  it  was  poignant  and  horrible. 

“The  poor  mad  ones,”  said  the  young  officer  who 
commanded  Thayer’s  guard,  compassionately.  “My 
unfortunate  country  has  many  such  afflicted  ones, 
m’sieu.  And  when  they  become  dangerous  they  are 
sent  here.  You  have  friends,  m’sieu,  who  will  see 
to  your  food?” 

“Why — I  suppose  so — but  prisoners  are  fed,  aren’t 
they?” 

“No,  m’sieu.  It  is  the  law.  Prisoners  receive  only 
what  is  sent  by  their  friends.” 

“Suppose  they  have  no  friends?” 

The  officer  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Tant  pis  pour  eux!”  he  said.  “So  much  the  worse 
for  them.”  He  lowered  his  voice.  “I  regret  your 
predicament,  m’sieu.  I  obey — but  I  regret.  I  shall 
inform  m’sieu’s  friends,  should  they  not  know.  Do 
not  resist,  m’sieu,  no  matter  what  is  done.  Do  not 
argue.  Obey.  General  Lenoir  is  a  hard  man.” 

He  led  Thayer  to  a  room  in  which,  behind  a  desk, 
there  sat  a  small,  gray-haired  negro.  This  was  Gen¬ 
eral  Lenoir.  His  face  was  wrinkled;  at  first  glance 
his  aspect  was  mild,  but  the  thin  lips  were  cruel; 
the  small,  ratlike  eyes  were  baleful  in  their  glare  as 
they  were  fastened  upon  Thayer. 

The  young  officer  saluted.  “Mon  general,”  he  said, 
“I  have  the  honor  to  deliver  the  prisoner  Thayer, 
arrested  upon  the  order  of  His  Excellency  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  without  charges  or  specifications.” 

“Bien!  You  may  go,  lieutenant.  Stand  and  wait, 
prisoner.  I  am  busy.” 

Thayer  stood  for  fifteen  minutes,  shifting  his 
weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other.  Rage  almost 
mastered  him  two  or  three  times,  but  some  unsus¬ 
pected  reserve  of  patience  enabled  him  to  defeat  the 
old  negro’s  purpose.  It  was  Lenoir  who  weakened, 
in  the  end,  and  turned  from  the  papers  he  had 
been  reading. 

“So!”  he  said.  His  voice  was  almost  a  snarl. 
“You  will  have  a  battleship  here  to-morrow,  n’est-ce 
pas?  You  will  send  word  to  Veelson.  Hein?  You 
American  pig — ” 

“Careful,  mon  general,”  said  Thayer.  “I  am  a 
prisoner,  but  I  can  kill  you  with  my  bai-e  hands  be¬ 
fore  anyone  can  help  you.” 

“Bah!”  said  Lenoir.  “You  Yankees  are  all 
bluffers.  You  are  afraid  to  fight.  Everyone  knows 
that.  Eh,  well — I  have  no  time  to  waste  with  you. 
You  will  be  notified  of  your  trial 
when  the  time  is  appointed.” 

“Upon  what  charge  am  I  held?” 

“Treason !” 

“I  am  not  a  Haitian  subject.  I 


“Bien!  You  may  go,  lieutenant.  Stand  and  wait, 


cannot  be  guilty  of  treason,  except  against  my  own 
country.” 

“You  are  a  lawyer,  hein?  Look  you,  then — all 
residents  of  Haiti  are  subject  to  its  laws.  You  have 
conspired  against  the  peace  of  the  republic  and 
against  His  Excellency  President  Ferrand.  Under 
martial  law  you  may  be  executed  without  trial,  by 
presidential  decree.  His  Excellency  is  more  merci¬ 
ful  than  I  should  be.  I  have  no  orders  to  shoot 
you — yet.” 

Thayer  was  silent. 

“You  will  be  treated  like  the  other  political  pris¬ 
oners,”  said  Lenoir.  He  struck  a  bell,  and  four  sol¬ 
diers  came  in.  “You  will  conduct  the  prisoner, 
Thayer,  to  the  courtyard  where  the  other  conspira¬ 
tors  are  held,”  said  Lenoir.  “Go.” 

THAYER’S  hands  were  still  bound.  One  of  the 
soldiers  took  the  end  of  the  rope  about  his  wrists, 
and  he  was  led  through  a  corridor  to  an  open 
court,  deep  in  sticky  mud,  in  the  center  of  which 
grew  a  huge  mango  tree.  Here,  in  one  corner,  he 
saw  the  insane  prisoners  whose  screams  he  had  been 
hearing.  There  were  a  score  of  them,  men  and 
women.  Nearly  all  were  naked.  One  or  two  were 
eating  bones,  as  dogs  eat;  these  were  watched  by 
others,  hopeful  of  an  opportunity  to  snatch  their 
food  from  them.  Two  men  marched  up  and  down, 
sci’eaming;  as  they  came  to  the  wall  each  beat  his 
head  against  it.  Most  dreadful  sight  of  all  was  that 
of  a  young  woman  with  a  child  at  her  breast. 

Thayer  passed  through  an  open  passageway,  closed 
at  each  end  by  heavy  iron  gates.  His  feet  sank 
deep  into  the  mud;  a  rank  odor  filled  the  air.  Be¬ 
fore  the  gate  at  the  farther  end  was  opened  one  of 
the  soldiers  loosened  the  rope  that  bound  his  wrists; 
he  was  thrust  into  another  court,  and  the  gate 
clanged  shut  behind  him.  He  stumbled  from  the 
force  with  which  he  was  pushed  through,  and  tripped 
over  something  that  lay  on  the  ground,  sunk  into  the 
mud.  It  was  a  body;  the  body  of  a  woman,  light  of 
color,  well  dressed. 

Here  was  a  steady  murmur  of  talk.  His  entrance 
did  not  rouse  the  prisoners  already  assembled.  He 
guessed  that  there  were  more  than  a  hundred,  men 
and  women.  They  were  gathered  in  small  groups ;  in 
two  or  three  places  fires  were  burning,  and  meals 
were  being  cooked.  He  looked  about.  And  suddenly 
he  gave  a  cry. 

At  the  far  side  of  the  courtyard,  close  by  the  wall, 
he  saw  Michaud,  who  was  talking  with  a  man  and  a 
woman  considerably  older  than  himself.  He  had 
known — he  had  hoped,  rather — that  Michaud  was 
still  alive,  and  in  this  prison.  But  he  had  pictured 
him  in  a  cell  by  himself,  not  herded  in  this  fashion 
with  others.  He  took  a  quick  step;  then  checked 
himself.  He  was  conscious  of  watchful  eyes  upon 

him ;  he  guessed  that 
in  such  a  place  as 
this  there  would  be 
spies,  men  and 
women  pretending 
to  be  prisoners  like 
the  rest,  whose  real 
duty  it  was  to  learn 
whatever  their  fel¬ 
lows  might  reveal. 

Michaud’s  back 
was  turned.  Thayer 
moved  slowly  about. 
Most  of  the  other 
prisoners  ignored 
him.  There  was  a 
steady  murmur  of 
voices,  but  these  peo¬ 
ple  were  quiet.  A 
certain  stolidity  that 
surprised  Thayer 
prisoner.  I  am  busy”  was  prevalent;  he 
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Lenoir,  stripped  to  the  waist,  came  through  the  gate  . .  . 


had  looked  for  a  more  emotional  response  to  such 
treatment.  But  as  he  looked  about  he  began  to  under¬ 
stand.  There  were  full-blooded  negroes  here.  But 
there  were  others  whose  faces  were  far  from  being 
true  to  the  negroid  type.  There  were  long,  straight 
noses;  delicately  chiseled  mouths.  Here  and  there, 
startling  and  tragic,  a  face  stood  out  that,  save  for 
its  color,  might  have  been  seen  in  a  painting  in  a 
French  chateau. 

Here  were  descendants  of  jungle  folk — yes.  Here 
were  semicivilized  negroes,  upon  whom  civilization 
was  no  more  than  a  veneer  to  be  scraped  off  at  the 
first  touch,  revealing  and  releasing  the  most  primi¬ 
tive  of  passions.  But  other  blood  flowed  in  the  veins 
of  many  of  these  people.  Thayer  realized  that  he 
was  seeing  now,  and  almost  for  the  first  time,  those 
of  whom  the  aristocracy  of  the  Black  Republic  was 
composed.  Here  were  thor  who  could  claim  for 
ancestors  the  French  planters  of  the  days  before 
Toussaint  l’Ouverture  and  Dessalines,  and  through 
them  could  trace  their  descent  from  knights  who 
had  fallen  at  Agincourt  and  Crecy,  from  Crusaders. 
Here  were  the  kinsfolk  of  those  who  had  danced  a 
minuet  while  red-capped  rioters  surged  through  the 
streets  of  Paris;  who  had  kissed  the  hands  of  ladies 
in  farewell  as  they  stepped  from  the  tumbrils  to  the 
guillotines  of  Robespierre  and  Marat. 

THAYER  saw  about  him  now  those  who  had 
passed  through  the  streets  of  Port  au  Prince, 
under  guard — as  he  himself,  in  the  end,  had 
passed.  He  thought  of  Lenoir,  the  little,  monkeylike 
general  who  ruled  the  prison.  And  he  could  imagine 
the  scorn  with  which  these  prisoners  had  faced 
him;  the  hatred  that  had  brightened  Lenoir’s  rat 
eyes.  The  picture  drew  his  brows  together.  In  his 
office  Lenoir  \yaited.  A  few  miles  away  was  Prevost, 
with  his  newly  equipped  army.  And — somewhere 
outside,  in  a  city  that  was  like  a  dormant  volcano, 
was  Anne  Warren. 

It  was  dark  now.  The  stars  shone  down  from  the 
sky  through  the  square  op'ening  among  the  serrated 
walls.  The  calls  of  the  sentries  sounded.  A  hush 
fell  upon  the  prisoners.  The  fires  gleamed  in  the 
darkness;  they  sent  long  shadows  leaping  and  danc¬ 
ing  among  the  silent  figures.  Grotesque  forms  took 
shape  upon  the  whitewashed  walls.  He  saw  huge, 
menacing  hands;  distorted  bodies. 

A  gate  clanged;  an  officer’s  voice  called  for  atten¬ 
tion.  Groaning,  protesting,  some  of  the  prisoners 
rose;  most  of  them  stood  silently,  without  protest. 
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A  roll  was  called.  There  was  silence,  now,  save  for 
the  voice  of  the  officer  calling  the  names  and  the 
sibilant  replies.  Three  times,  during  the  calling, 
silence  greeted  the  first  repetition  of  a  name.  And 
then,  from  half  a  dozen  quarters  at  once,  there  came 
the  one  word,  sinister,  dreadful:  “Dead!” 

Thayer’s  name  was  not  called.  He  guessed  the 
reason;  it  was  not  upon  the  records  of  the  prison. 

It  would  never  appear  upon  them.  If  Washington 
raised  ugly  questions  about  his  fate,  Ferrand  would 
be  able  to  assert  ignorance  and  innocence.  After  all, 
one  American,  more  or  less,  who  traveled  about  a 
country  disturbed  by  revolution  and  revolt,  could 
not  be  accounted  for  at  every  turn. 

The  roll  call  ended.  There  was  a  long  minute  of 
silence.  Then  the  gate  clanged  again,  as  the  officer 
withdrew.  A  long  sigh  of  relief  went  up.  A  girl 
who  stood  near  Thayer  sobbed.  _ 

“Thank  God — not  to-night — not  to-night!  she 

sobbed. 

But  again  the  gate  clanged.  A  sneering  laugh 
came  from  it.  Thayer  moved  toward  it;  he  could 
just  see,  now,  the  officer  who  stood  there,  smoking 
a  cigarette,  twirling  a  cane.  ' 

“Rocher!”  he  called.  “Marie  Duchamp!  A 
scream  rang  out,  only  to  be  cut  off,  stifled.  A  long 
pause  followed.  Thayer  saw  a  man  and  a  woman 
moving  slowly  across  toward  the  gate.  As  they 
walked  they  were  approached  by  other  prisoners, 
•who  kissed  them  and  embraced  them.  Moans  rose 
now;  stolidity  gave  way.  The  significance  of  what 
was  going  on  came  to  Thayer  slowly.  Stark  honoi 
held  him  as  he  began  to  understand.  He  watched 
the  sneering  officer;  saw  now,  as  the  man  lighted  a 
new  cigarette,  that  he  held  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

“Rocher  1”  he  repeated.  “Marie  Duchamp.  Re- 
gnault!”  He  had  added  another  name.  And  he  had 
twisted  the  screw  so  far  as  he  could.  He  had  gone 
away  first,  leaving  the  hope  that  this  night  none 
would  be  called  out;  he  had  tried  to  make  it  seem 
that  two  names  were  all.  Thayer  longed  to  spring 
at  him;  choke  the  breath  from  him. 

Now  another  figure  was  added  to  those  who  were 
walking  toward  the  gate.  This  was  a  tall  man,  who 
brushed  those  who  would  have  embraced  him  aside. 
Thaver  could  hear  him. 

“I  am  ready,  my  friends,”  he  said.  ^  “Let  us  show 
these  dogs,  at  least,  how  patriots  die. 

AGAIN,  and  for  the  last  time  that  night,  the  gate 
clanged.  A  deathly  silence  rested  on  the  court- 
*  yard.  Women  were  sobbing  here  and  there,  but 
the  sound  was  muffled.  Thayer  heard  the  sharp, 
agonized  catch  of  a  man’s  breath.  And  outside,  al¬ 
ways,  was  the  unceasing  throbbing  of  the  drums. 
Thayer  waited.  Such  a  horror  as  he  had  never 
known  was  upon  him.  It  was  not  fear  that  he  fe  , 
he  had  known  that  as  he  walked  to  his  hotel  through 
the  silent,  watchful  city.  It  was  a  sheer  horror  that 
had  taken  hold  of  him;  a  horror  associated  with  no 

direct,  tangible  object.  .  * 

Somewhere  beyond  the  gate  a  harsh  voice  called 
an  order.  There  was  a  rattle  of  iron  upon  stone. 
Thayer  drew  himself  up.  Again  an  order  rang  out. 
A  volley  of  rifle  shots  shattered  the  stillness  of  the 
prison.  Immediately  there  was  an  outburst  of 
screaming,  swiftly  hushed,  from  the  maniacs.  But 
with  the  dying  down  of  their  outcry  there  came  a 
pitiable  wailing,  moaning  cry.  It  lasted  a  full  min¬ 
ute  ;  a  laugh  sounded ;  then  a  pistol  shot. 

Thayer  leaned  against  the  wall,  suddenly.  He 
was  very  faint  and  sick.  It  was  several  minutes 
before  he  was  able  to  pull  himself  together.  It  was 
a  touch  upon  his  elbow  that  roused  him.  He  turned 
and  recognized  Michaud;  one  of  the  dying  flies 
threw  its  light  upon  him  for  a  moment. 

“Be  careful.  They  are  watching  us  both,”  said 
Michaud.  “Tell  me  quickly  what  you  know.  Rous¬ 
seau  found  you — I  know  so  much.  Did  you  secure 
the  guns  from  the  schooner?” 

“Yes,”  said  Thayer,  and  told  him  everything. 
“Ah— good!”  said  Michaud.  “I  don’t  know,  my 
friend.  They  may  kill  us  both— they  probably  will. 
But  Ferrand  will  pay.  We  may  be  sure  of  that. 
Were  ever  such  devils  loose  in  the  world  before,  my 
friend?  Is  it  not  bad  enough  to  kill,  without  tortur¬ 
ing  first — as  you  have  seen?” 

“I  can’t  talk  of  it,”  said  Thayer.  “Michaud— if 
ever  I  get  out  of  this — !  But,  come — is  there  any 
hope  of  escape?” 

“Not  now,”  said  Michaud.  “When  the  trouble 
comes — who  knows?  You  have  heard,  the  drums? 
Well,  the  city  is  stirring  itself.  Not  in  many  years 
has  anything  like  this  come  to  Port  au  Prince.  The 
prison  is  full  of  the  best-loved  citizens.  Rich  and 
poor  alike  are  execrating  Ferrand.  Every  night 
since  I  have  been  here  there  have  been  executions — 
like  to-night.  The  news  goes  out.” 


“You  mean  there  will  be  a  rising  in  the  city?” 
“God  knows — and  if  there  is,  God  help  Port  au 
Prince!  I  know  my  race,  m’sieu.  Poor  people — 
they  are  not  bred  to  self-control.  If  they  set  out 
with  the  torch,  they  will  forget  their  objects.  They 
will  be  as  they  were  when  Dessalines  loosed  them 
upon  the  French  in  the  old  days  of  massacre,  when 
good  and  bad  alike  were  slain  and  burned.  I  only 
know  that  not  in  my  time  have  I  heard  the  note  in 
the  drums  that  sounds  in  them  to-night.  I  am 
afraid,  m’sieu.” 

“I’m  glad  you’re  brave  enough  to  say  so,  Michaud. 

“Mark  this  well,  what  I  shall  tell  you  now.  I 
don’t  know  what  may  happen.  Lenoir  is  a  savage 
a  beast  of  the  forest.  He  is  as  terrible  as  a  tiger. 
No  one  ean  guess  what  he  will  do.  Here,  in  this 
yard,  there  are  three  spies.  I  know  them  all.  Fol¬ 
low  me  when  I  leave  you — but  at  a  distance.  I  shall 
speak  to  the  three  spies,  one  after  the  other,  and  to 
no  one  else  until  I  have  spoken  to  all  of  them.  If 
trouble  comes,  followed  them,  mark  them,  see  what 
they  do,  where  they  go.  They  will  know  how  to 
escape  if  anyone  does.” 

“I  see!”  said  Thayer.  “And — Michaud.  If  we  do 
get  out— where  shall  we  try  to  meet?” 

“If  you  get  out,  go  as  straight  as  you  can  to 
Mademoiselle  Warren.  She  will  need  you.  Get  her 
to  one  of  the  legations.  It  matters  little  which— 
except  that  the  American  ministry  is  too  near  the 
water  front,  too  hard  to  reach  from  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  Any  one  of  them  will  give  you  refuge — and 
all  have  been  sanctuary,  always,  no  matter  how 
bloodthirsty  a  mob  has  been.  I  shall  look  to  Julie 

His  voice  broke  on  the  girl’s  name.  And  Thayer 
had  not  the  heart  to  tell  him  then  the  one  piece  of 
news  he  had,  so  far,  withheld  from  him— that  Julie 
was  to  be  married  that  very  night  to  Ramaux,  F er¬ 
rand's  Foreign  Minister.  He  took  Michaud’s  hand; 
wrung  it  hard. 

Michaud  slipped  away  in  the  darkness.  Thayer 
gave  him  a  start  of  a  dozen  paces;  then  followed. 
He  saw  him  go  up  to  a  man  who  was  cooking  meat 
over  one  of  the  fires.  The  man  turned;  cursed  as 
he  said  something  about  Lenoir.  Thayer  marked 
him  well ;  he  thought  he  would  know  him  again  any¬ 
where,  any  time.  Again  Michaud  moved  off  and 
spoke,  this  time  to  a  slight  boy,  who  could  have  been 


no  more  than  seventeen.  And  last  he  accosted  a 
woman,  huge  in  bulk,  maternal  in  her  aspect.  Lenoir 
had  chosen  his  spies  well;  they  were  the  last  ones 
Thayer  would  have  suspected. 

XV 

IN  the  prison  yard  the  light  of  the  fires  died  down 
until  only  glowing  embers  remained.  There  was 
no  moon;  the  stars  were  infinitely  far  away,  like 
freedom.  Thayer  caught  his  breath  suddenly.  He 
had  been  sitting  on  the  ground;  now  he  leaped  up, 
and  his  hand  went  to  his  throat  in  a  queer,  involun¬ 
tary  gesture,  as  though  he  meant  to  loosen  his  col¬ 
lar.  Ever  since  his  arrest  events  had  crowded  upon 
him  so  fast  that  he  had  had  no  time  for  thought  or 
realization. 

Now,  overwhelmingly,  he  undea-stood.  He  was  a 
prisoner — he,  Stephen  Thayer.  He  had  to  sta> 
where  he  was.  He  couldn’t  get  away.  He  wasn  t 
free  to  decide  to  go  beyond  those  walls.  He  was 
subject  to  another  will  that  could  enforce  its  de¬ 
crees  upon  him.  And  all  at  once  he  was  choked  and 
stifled.  Imprisonment  was  intolerable  to  him;  it 
shamed  him,  disgraced  him.  It  didn’t  matter  in  the 
least  that  his  conscience  was  clear;  that  he  knew 
he  was  the  victim  of  an  unscrupulous  tyrant;  that 
not  even  the  forms  of  justice  were  being  observed. 
His  whole  being  rebelled  against  the  fact  of  im¬ 
prisonment;  his  blood,  every  tradition,  every  inheii- 
tance  of  freedom,  cried  out  against  it. 

Fob  a  few  minutes  he  paced  the  four  walls  of  the 
yard.  His  mind  was  seething;  really,  it  wasn’t  func¬ 
tioning  at  all.  He  was  feeling  this  thing;  his  ie- 
sponse  to  it  was  purely  emotional,  and  he  walked 
about  his  cage  as  a  tiger  does,  or  a  lion,  or  any  wild, 
free  creature  that  is  trapped  and  held  against  its 
will.  It  was  the  thought  of  that,  of  how  he  resem¬ 
bled  a  tiger  in  a  cage,  that  enabled  him  to  take  hold 
of  himself  again.  He  laughed,  savagely;  brought 
every  bit  of  his  will  power  to  bear;  gripped  the 
iron  bars  of  the  gate  through  which  the  victims 
of  that  night’s  execution  had  passed,  and  forced  him¬ 
self  to  remain  still. 

He  had  disturbed  the  other  prisoners  by  his  walk¬ 
ing.  Murmurs  of  protest  had  followed  him.  They 
were  trying  to  sleep;  many  (Continued  on  page  5G) 
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What  Will  She  Do  with  It? 

THE  woman  voter  is  regarded  by  certain  sages  as  being  an  un¬ 
certain  factor  in  American  government.  Some  are  apprehensive 
lest  she  with  her  twenty  millions  may  add  to  the  errors  of  sentimental¬ 
ism  out  of  which  we  have  been  pulling  one  foot  after  another  for 
a  long  time.  These  escaped  errors  are  chalked  up  on  our  recent  his¬ 
tory:  Flabby  pacificism  as  distinguished  from  virile  pacificism;  soft 
preaching  in  place  of  hard  practice;  talk  rather  than  action;  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  a  world  as  we  would  like  to  conceive  it  rather 
than  with  the  world  as  it  is ;  making  ourselves  happier  by  insisting 
on  making  some  one  else  better  rather  than  making  ourselves  better 
by  making  others  happier;  a  self-selected  statesmanship  equipped 
with  better  intentions  than  intelligence,  and  too  much  emphasis  upon 
the  rights  of  mankind  and  too  little  on  the  obligations  of  mankind. 

Will  the  women  of  America  make  their  new  political  influence  felt 
in  favor  of  impractical  sentimentalism?  We  do  not  believe  it. 
There  may  always  be  the  conspicuous  woman  who  is  “thrilled  be¬ 
yond  words”  over  impractical  nobility ;  the  less  noisy  and  emotional¬ 
ized  rank  and  file  are  those  who  went  square  of  chin  into  the  war, 
who  have  a  little  clearer  vision  than  men  for  the  detection  of  hypoc¬ 
risy  and  the  dissection  of  generalities,  and  even  more  doggedness 
of  purpose  to  obtain  just  and  definite  and  practical  requirements. 
While  their  husbands  are  discussing  the  condition  of  middle  Europe 
in  1935,  count  upon  them  to  give  closer  attention  to  the  American 
home  in  1921.  Count  upon  them  to  awake  us,  if  anybody  does,  to 
the  fact  that  efficient  democracy  in  America  has  been  crippled  by 
centralization.  Count  upon  them  to  help  us  to  restore  the  importance 
of  the  community  as  the  real  seat  of  effective  government. 

Some  years  ago  a  scrubwoman  came  into  a  political  headquarters 
and  said  to  us  words  that  have  gone  traveling  on :  “I  want  to  leave 
fifty  cents  for  the  party.  You  believe  in  suffrage;  so  do  I.  I  didn’t 
use  to.  Once  I  thought  a  woman’s  place  was  making  her  children 
fit  for  the  world.  Now  I  think  more’n  half  her  duty  is  to  make 
the  world  fit  for  her  children.” 

That  is  a  job  of  brass  tacks  and  turkey;  rhetoric,  oratory,  will- 
o’-the-wisps  will  satisfy  the  women  even  less  than  the  men. 

Thin  Ice 

GRANTING  that  some  kind  of  a  league  of  nations  ought  to  have 
our  approval,  let’s  not  forget  that  the  best  service  America 
can  render  the  world,  just  as  the  best  service  a  man  renders  his 
neighbor,  is  by  solving  home  problems  first,  by  thinking  right  and 
living  right.  We  shall  be  sadly  hampered  in  this  service  if  cases 
arise  when,  to  obtain  our  influence  abroad,  foreign  nations  may  send 
slush  funds,  propaganda,  and  intriguers  to  elect  a  candidate  for  office 
in  the  United  States  who  favors  their  particular  interests.  We  are 
approaching  all  too  near  that  danger  right  now. 

Virgin  Soil 

AMERICANS  of  wealth  have  not  hit  one  big  target  with  their 
-  money ;  they  have  even  failed  to  see  it.  The  importance  of  using 
their  means,  either  by  gifts  during  their  lifetime  or  by  bequests, 
for  furthering  the  international  relations  and  international  interests 
of  America  remains  an  opportunity  for  distinguished  service  still 
knocking  at  their  doors.  With  the  exception  of  gifts  through  the  mis¬ 
sionary  fund  and  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  medical-research  work  and  the 
Endowment,  but  little,  if  any,  American  money  has  been 


devoted  to  constructive  international  work.  For  a  century  or  more 
the  British  have  been  alive  to  the  importance  of  private  capital 
interesting  itself  in  promoting  international  purposes.  The  Rhodes 
scholarships,  the  school  for  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  estab¬ 
lished  in  London  during  the  war,  the  Colonial  Institute,  the  over¬ 
sea  societies,  the  interchange  of  professors,  of  editors,  and  of  other 
public  men,  the  publication  of  books  and  tracts  of  international 
aspect,  the  sending  abroad  of  educational  missions,  are  some  of 
the  things  the  British  have  done,  largely  by  private  capital.  Great 
are  the  achievements  possible  to  us  if  holders  of  American  for¬ 
tunes  have  the  imagination  to  enter  a  field  that  on  this  side  of 
the  water  is  almost  virgin  soil. 

Democracy!  Where? 

THE  answer  to  this  question  will  not  come  from  Washington;  it 
will  come  from  the  multitude  of  communities  in  the  United  States. 
Centralization  of  administration  of  human  affairs  leaves  men  too  far 
from  their  government  to  keep  them  stimulated  in  individual  citizen¬ 
ship  and  takes  the  government  too  far  from  men  to  make  it  intelli-  " 
gent  or  effective  in  its  awkward  attempts  to  wholesale  the  problems 
of  mankind.  Central  power  is  needed,  but  it  will  fail  if  it  sup¬ 
plants  or  infringes  upon  the  real  democracy  which  is  found  in  local 
self-government.  Collier’s  has  pointed  out  that  the  same  principle 
applies  to  labor ;  a  national  board  can  deal  in  rough  wholesaling  with 
that  artificial  thing  known  as  the  labor  problem;  only  the  single 
industrial  plant  or  community  can  work  out  those  individual  and 
manifold  labor  problems  which  are  real,  close  to  life,  and  full  of  in¬ 
dividual  human  values.  The  President’s  Industrial  Commission  has 
seen  light  on  this  point. 

Robert  B.  W OLF  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  show  the 
value  of  non-financial  incentives  in  industry.  In  pointing  a  way  to 
stimulate  the  creative  impulse  of  men  in  industrialism  by  making 
them  intelligent  partners  in  creativeness  as  well  as  in  profits,  he  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  a  familiar  but  useful  example  of  effective  administra¬ 
tion.  He  applies  it  to  the  dangers  of  any  plan  of  centralized  indus¬ 
trial  management  which  does  not  recognize  that  the  basis  of  social 
organization  is  respect  for  the  individual.  We  apply  it  to  bring  out 
the  truth  about  American  political  democracy: 

The  traffic  at  each  crowded  street  cannot  be  regulated  from  City  Hall ;  it  re¬ 
quires  an  individual  in  the  congested  spot  to  deal  with  each  situation  as  it  arises. 

When  those  who  are  at  the  congested  spot  are  regulated  by  some 
one  who  in  all  senses  is  on  the  job,  that’s  one-half  of  democracy ! 

When  those  who  are  at  the  congested  spot  choose  who  that  some 
one  shall  be  instead  of  checking  their  brains  by  delegating  their  choice 
to  a  big  far-away  authority — that’s  the  other  half! 

New  Orleans 

CONSTRUCTIVE  community  accomplishment !  The  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  set  forth  that, 
in  ten  years — 

New  Orleans  has  destroyed  250,000  open  cisterns;  rat-proofed  150,000  build¬ 
ings;  built  five  miles  of  steel-covered  wharves;  built  the  world’s  largest  cotton 
warehouse  and  terminal,  capacity  425,000  bales,  annual  handling  capacity  2,000,- 
000  bales;  built  the  world’s  most  efficient  grain  elevator,  capacity  2,250,000 
bushels,  handling  capacity  96,000  bushels  an  hour;  built  and  equipped  a  com¬ 
plete  municipal  railroad,  serving  all  railroads  entering  the  city,  all  wharves, 
all  landings,  warehouses,  and  industries;  and  installed  a  complete  modern  system 
of  drainage,  sewerage,  and  water  supply. 

There  are  other  big  pieces  of  work  too,  including  a  change  to  a 
commission  form  of  government.  The  water-front  facilities  are 
owned  by  the  city  and  are  operated  without  profit.  Here  is  economy 
for  trader  and  shipper.  Since  1910  the  city’s  trade  has  increased 
over  140  per  cent,  her  bank  clearings  over  150  per  cent. 

What  did  this?  Not  the  natural  resource  of  position.  She  has 
had  that  for  a  good  many  generations.  The  answer  is  found  in  com¬ 
munity  spirit.  Good  job,  New  Orleans! 

Words,  Words,  Words 

SECRETARY  BAKER,  in  a  public  address  thrilling  with  the  kind 
of  general,  unspecific,  universal,  all-embracing,  easy  -said-  and- 
hard-to-collect  benevolence  which  has  tinctured  the  stream  of  our 
troubled  thought  for  several  years,  said  a  mouthful  from  the  School 
of  Phrase  at  which  he  has  been  in  devout  attendance  : 

My  opinion  is  that  it  never  has  made  so  much  difference  whether  language 
was  expressed  in  these  words  or  in  those  words  so  long  as  there  was  a  spirit 
in  the  whole. 

Who  dares  to  ask  what  that  sentence  communicates?  To  ask 
will  be  to  hear  some  disciple  explode  with  all  the  gentleness  of  high 
dudgeon :  “Of  course  you  cannot  understand.  You  are  not  an  idealist !” 
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Gambling  with  Daughters 

A  REVOLVER  shot  in  a  New  York  hotel  punctuated  the  end  of 
a  chapter  in  the  life  of  a  woman  who  had  been  prepared  for  mar¬ 
riage  and  nothing  else. 

The  story  behind  the  trigger  was  of  a  nice  girl  of  a  rich  family. 
She  married.  Her  father  had  no  reason  to  guess  that  after  his 
death  his  business  would  disintegrate  and  his  estate  fade  to  noth¬ 
ing.  Within  a  year  the  husband,  who  had  appeared  all  that  a 
nice  family  could  wish,  blew  up.  Ten  years  later  there  is  a  bliz¬ 
zard  outside,  an  unpaid  hotel  bill,  no  job,  and  a  reckoning  for  a 
girl  who  has  done  her 
best  with  the  respectable 
system  of  preparation 
that  says  a  woman’s  place 
is  in  the  home  and  puts 
all  its  bets  on  a  success¬ 
ful  union  with  a  depend¬ 
able  male.  This  young 
woman,  after  ten  years 
of  fight,  puts  a  bullet  into 
her  daughter  and  .then 
makes  a  miserable  failure 
of  trying  to  put  one  into 
herself. 

With  what  enemy  was 
the  long  battle?  It  is  not 
a  cold  world.  It  is  a  warm 
and  friendly  world.  The 
load  the  woman  carried 
was  unfitness  to  stand 
alone — the  result  of  that 
system  of  preparation  of 
females  for  life  which  puts 
all  its  bets  on  one  man, 
a  future  husband.  Thank 
God,  the  worth  of  human¬ 
kind  is  such  that  the  par¬ 
ents  of  daughters  usually 
win  in  that  kind  of  gam¬ 
bling.  But  in  these  days, 
when  the  need  of  stand¬ 
ing  alone  is  accompanied 
by  the  opportunities  for 
learning  to  do  so,  the  par¬ 
ents  who  seek  to  make 
their  beloved  daughter 
merely  marriageable  are 
preparing  her  for  nothing 
else  than  to  risk  her  fu¬ 
ture  on  a  single  toss  of 
the  coin. 

An  Infant  Industry 

AN  American  publisher 
.  who  went  to  England 
seeking  books  cabled  back 
that  there  were  no  au¬ 
thors  left  in  the  British 
Isles.  Who  supposed 

there  were?  They  cannot  be  there  and  elsewhere  at  the  same  time. 

They’re  here !  They  are  reading  from  their  poems  at  tank  towns 
and  barraging  the  cities  with  jolly  lectures,  you  know,  and  weaving 
their  spells  over  literary  sewing  circles  and  writing  new  novels  be¬ 
tween  our  bally  express  stations.  Isay,  now!  How  the  social  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  junctions  fight  over  ’em  to  get  ’em  to  dinner  on  their  one- 
niglit  stands !  Mrs.  Blim  of  Plumed  Neck  entertained  on  Friday  for 
breakfast  Haircut  Witheraway  of  Haircut-on-the-Tyme,  of  whom 
H.  G.  Wells  and  Arnold  Bennett  said  in  the  introduction  to  his 

ls.t6st/  * 

“Though  all  Englishmen  are  sticking  together,  writing  intro¬ 
ductions  to  each  other’s  works,  we  have  not  exhausted  praise  to  the 
extent  that  we  cannot  say  that  ‘Porridge  Pottage’  is  as  gruelesque 
as  his  former  work,  ‘Marrow  Bones,’  was  audacious.” 

In  the  meantime,  where  are  our  own  rough  workers?  Where 
are  our  American  boys  and  girls  who  have  gone  over  the  top  armed 
with  literary  duds  that  are  just  as  dead  as  any  of  the  English  in¬ 
vaders?  Why  don’t  they  organize  and  go  down  to  Congress  and 
ask  for  a  high  tariff  wall  on  authorship? 


F 


To  France 

AMERICA  is  to  give  a  statue  to  France,  a  statue  symbolizing 
„  France  unconquered.  America’s  proposed  gift,  to  be  erected 
at  that  point  of  the  Marne  where  the  German  invasion  was  stopped 
and  thrown  back  upon  itself,  cannot  fail  to  have  the  whole-souled 
support  of  this  country.  The  committee  in  charge  has  opened  offices 
at  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  and  called  on  Frederick  Mac- 
Monnies  to  submit  ideas  for  the  statue.  A  quarter  of  a  million  dollais 
is  needed;  the  difficulty  ought  to  be  to  keep  the  popular  subscrip¬ 
tions  from  running  far  above  that  figure.  It  is  a  graceful  thing 

to  do.  France  gave  us 
a  statue  once,  and  that 
statue  means  much  to 
Americans.  The  statue 
which  America  will  give 
France,  accepted  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is 
offered,  will  mean  a  great 
deal  to  that  nation  which 
all  the  world  loves. 

The  Impression  Box 

the  families 


1EW  are 

which  are  not  constant¬ 
ly  meeting  new  persons 
with  the  prospect  of  meet¬ 
ing  them  again  several 
times  or  even  often.  How 
solid  is  our  first  impres¬ 
sion  of  new  personalities? 
Do  we  read  them  quickly  ? 
Estimate  their  worth  at 
once  ?  Uncover  their  fail¬ 
ings  ?  What  would  happen 
if  everyone  wrote  out  an 
estimate  of  the  new  per¬ 
sonality  and  dropped  it  in 
a  locked  box  to  be  opened 
every  New  Year’s  Day? 
Besides  the  fun  we  guar¬ 
antee  an  educational  value 
in  observation.  The  game 
would  teach  a  careful 
weighing  of  human  char¬ 
acter  tending  to  prevent 
dazzling  by  the  dazzlers 
and  to  uncover  early  the 
merits  of  less  showy  and 
engaging  men  and  women 
who  nevertheless  stand  the 
test  of  time. 


“Hey!  Go  easy.  That  stuff  is  awful  hard  to  get” 


She  Didn’t  Know  Why 

THE  man  of  the  house 
likes  a  home  that  settles 
into  comfortable  familiar- 

_ _ _ _ !  ity;  the  woman  wants  to 

move  the  furniture  around. 
The  man  wants  to  be  able  to  get  up  in  pitch  blackness  and  And  his  way 
about-  leave  it  to  the  woman,  and  one  day,  without  knowing  why 
she  will  have  the  piano  where  the  bookcase  was  and  the  table  put 
in  the  corner  occupied  perhaps  for  years  by  the  sofa.  When  a  home 
has  grown  into  maximum  comfort,  why  does  mother  explode  its  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  face  of  father’s  satisfaction  and  her  own?  Is  man 
more  a  creature  of  ruts  than  woman  ?  Is  a  woman  more  of  an  erratic 
revolutionary  than  a  man?  Probably  not  if  she  is  given  an  e\en 
chance  When  one  of  these  new  arrangements  of  furniture  happens 
at  home  it  is  a  good  occasion  for  the  Old  Boss  to  contemplate  the  fact 
that  he  finds  every  day  a  field  of  expression  in  the  moving  world,  but 
that  she  who  placed  all  she  had  upon  their  long  game  together  maybe 
is  just  being  a  little  cramped  in  her  self-expression.  That  is  usually 
the  thing  that  has  blown  up  during  the  day.  The  new  arrangement 
of  the  furniture  is  worse  than  having  the  fire  department  in  the 
house.  It  vastly  increases  the  chances  of  putting  the  fingers  in  the 
inkwell  while  seeking  a  match,  and  of  breaking  father’s  toe;  but 
it  should  be  a  hint  to  him  to  help  furnish  something  better  than 
“changing  the  arrangement”  to  break  mother’s  streak  of  monotony. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  SILVERY  VOICES 


First  of  a  New  Series  of  Stories  of  “Our  Square" 

By  SAMUEL  HOPKINS  ADAMS 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 


SCOTT  WJLLIAMS 


AYFARERS  on  the  far  side  of 
Our  Square  used  to  stop  be¬ 
fore  Number  37  and  wonder. 
The  little  house,  it  seemed, 
was  making  music  at  them. 

“Kleam,  kleam,  kleam,  kleam,”  it  would  pipe  pleas¬ 
antly. 

“Bhong!  Bhong!  Bhong!”  solemn  and  churchly, 
in  rebuke  of  its  own  levity. 

“Kun g-glang!  Kun g-glang!  Kung --glang!  Kung- 
ylang!  Kun  g-glang!”  That  was  a  duet  in  the 
middle  register. 

Then  from  some  far-off  aerie  would  ring  the  tocsin 
of  an  elfin  silversmith,  fast,  furious,  and  tiny: 

“Ping-ping-ping-ping-ping-ping-ping-ping.,M 

We  surmised  that  a  retired  Swiss  bell  ringer  had 
secluded  himself  in  our  remote  backwater  of  the 
great  city  to  mature  fresh  combinations  of  his  art. 

Before  the  Voices  came,  Number  37  was  as  quiet 
a  house  as  any  in  the  Square.  Quieter  than  most, 
since  it  was  vacant  much  of  the  time  and  the  cere¬ 
monious  sign  of  the  Mordaunt  Estate,  “For  Rental 
to  Suitable  Tenant,”  invited  inspection.  “Suitable” 
is  the  catch  in  that  innocent-appearing  legend.  For 
the  Mordaunt  Estate,  which  is  no  estate  at  all  and 
never  has  been,  but  an  ex-butcher  of  elegant  pro¬ 
clivities  named  Wagboom,  prefers  to  rent  its  prop¬ 
erties  on  a  basis  of  prejudice  rather  than  profit, 
and  is  quite  capable  of  rejecting  an  applicant  as 
unsuitable  on  purely  eclectic  grounds,  such  as  gar¬ 
lic  for  breakfast,  or  a  glass  eye. 

HOW  the  new  tenant  had  contrived  to  commend 
himself  to  Mr.  Mordaunt-Wagboom  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  mystery.  Probably  it  was  his 
name  rather  than  his  appearance,  which  was  shiny, 
not  to  say  seedy.  He  encountered  the  Estate  when 
that  incorporated  gentleman  was  engaged  in  paint¬ 
ing  the  front  door,  and,  in  a  deprecating  voice,  in¬ 
quired  whether  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  would 
be  considered. 

e,”  returned  the  Estate,  whereupon  the 


stranger  introduced  himself,  with  a  stiff  little  bow, 
as  Mr.  Winslow  Merivale. 

Mr.  Wagboom  was  favorably  impressed  with  this, 
as  possessing  aristocratic  implications. 

“The  name,”  he  pronounced,  “is  satisfactory.  The 
sum  is  satisfactory.  It  is,  however,  essential  that 
the  lessor  should  measure  up  in  character  and  status 
to  the  standards  of  the  Mordaunt  Estate.”  This  he 
had  adapted  from  the  prospectus  of  a  correspondence 
school,  which  had  come  to  him  through  the  mail,  very 
genteelly  worded.  “Family  man?”  he  added  briskly. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“How  many  of  you?” 

“Two.” 

“Wife?” 

“No,  sir,”  said  the  little  man,  very  low. 

“Son?  Daughter?  What  age?” 

“I  have  never  been  blessed  with  a  child.” 

“Then  who — ” 

“Willy  Woolly  would  share  the  house  with  me,  sir.” 

For  the  first  time  the  Mordaunt  Estate  noticed  a 
small,  fluffy  poodle,  with  an  important  expression, 
seated  behind  the  railing. 

“I  don’t  like  dogs,”  said  the  Mordaunt  Estate  curtly. 

“Willy  Woolly,”  Mr.  Winslow  Merivale  addressed 
his  companion,  “this  gentleman  does  not  like  dogs.” 

The  Mordaunt  Estate  felt  suddenly  convicted  of 
social  error.  The  feeling  deepened  when  Willy 
Woolly  advanced,  reckoned  him  up  with  an  apprais¬ 
ing  eye,  and,  without  the  slightest  loss  of  dignity, 
raised  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  offering  the  gesture 
of  supplication.  He  did  not,  however,  droop  his 
paws  in  the  accepted  canine  style;  he  joined  them, 
finger  tip  to  finger  tip,  elegantly  and  piously,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Maiden’s  Prayer.  The  Estate 
promptly  capitulated. 

“Some  pup!”  he  exclaimed.  “When  did  you  want 
to  move  in?” 

“At  once,  if  you  please.” 

Before  the  Estate  had  finished  his  artistic  im¬ 
provements  on  the  front  door,  the  new  tenant  had 
begun  the  transfer  of  his  simple  lares  and  penates 


in  a  big  hand-propelled  pushcart.  The  initial  load 
consisted  in  the  usual  implements  of  eating,  sitting, 
and  sleeping.  But  the  burden  of  the  half  dozen  suc¬ 
ceeding  trips  was  homogeneous.  Clocks.  Big 
clocks,  little  clocks,  old  clocks,  new  clocks,  fat 
clocks,  lean  clocks,  solemn  clocks,  fussy  clocks, 
clocks  of  red,  of  green,  of  brown,  of  pink,  of  white, 
of  orange,  of  blue,  clocks  that  sang,  and  clocks  that 
rang,  clocks  that  whistled,  and  blared,  and  piped, 
and  drummed.  One  by  one,  the  owner  established 
them  in  their  new  domicile,  adjusted  them,  dusted 
them  and  wound  them,  and,  as  they  set  themselves 
once  more  to  their  meticulous  busy-ness,  that  place 
which  had  for  so  long  been  muffled  in  stillness  and 
deadened  with  dust,  gave  forth  the  tiny  bustle  of 
unresting  mechanism  and  the  pleasant  chime  of  the 
hours.  Number  37  became  the  House  of  Silvery  Voices. 

THUS  came  to  Our  Square,  to  be  one  of  us,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  Mr.  Winslow  Merivale, 
promptly  rechristened  Stepfather  Time.  The 
Bonnie  Lassie  gave  him  the  name.  She  said  that  only 
a  stepfather  could  bring  up  his  charges  so  badly. 
For  his  clocks  were  both  independent  and  irrespon¬ 
sible,  though  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  When 
they  were  wound  they  went.  When  they  were  un¬ 
wound  they  rested.  Seldom  were  more  than  half  of 
them  simultaneously  busy,  and  their  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  hour  were  radical  and  irreconcil¬ 
able.  The  big,  emphatic  eight-day,  opposite  the  front 
door,  might  proclaim  that  it  was  eleven,  only  to  be  at 
once  contradicted  by  the  little  tinkler  on  the  parlor 
mantel,  which  announced  that  it  was  six,  thereby 
starting  up  the  cathedral  case  on  the  stairway  and 
the  Grandfather  in  the  dining  room,  who  held  out 
respectively  for  eight  and  two,  while  all  the  time 
it  was  really  half  past  one.  Thence  arose  in  the 
early  days  painful  misunderstandings  on  the  part 
of  Our  Square,  for  we  are  a  simple  people  and 
deem  it  the  duty  of  a  timepiece  to  keep  time.  In 
particular  we  were  befooled  by  Grandfather,  a 
solemn-voiced  (Continued  on  page  20) 
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HAT’S  it  all  about?”  you  ask  when  we 
show  you  that  the  wet  footprints  of  a  cat 
are  clearer,  more  distinct  on  smooth  lino¬ 
leum  than  on  a  deep-napped  rug. 

Compare  the  cat’s  paw  to  a  printing  plate, 
the  moisture  to  ink,  and  the  floor  to  printing 
paper,  and  you  see  the  truth  of  what  your 
printer  has  probably  told  ycm — that  the  kind  ot 
printing  paper  you  use  will  determine  in  a  large 
measure  the  kind  of  printing  you  will  get. 

For,  take  note  that  even  the  coarse  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  cat’s  foot,  while  it  will  “  print”  a  faith¬ 
ful  outline  on  a  smooth  surface,  becomes  onlyja 
shapeless  track  on  a  soft,  porous  rug. 

Any  subject  that  is  to  be  printed  on  paper 
will  print  better  if  printed  on  a  better  paper. 

The  Warren  Standard  Printing  Papers  contrib¬ 


D.  WARREN  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


ute  to  the  cause  of  Better  Paper — Better  Printing 
in  just  the  degree  that  a  “better”  paper  is  one 
made  to  perform  exactly  the  kind  of  work 
expected  of  it. 

Not  all  the  Warren  Standards  are  so  smooth 
and  white  as  Warren’s  Lustro.  Not  all  are  so 
dull  and  ivory-like  in  their  beauty  as  Warren’s 
Cameo,  nor  so  well  suited  for  simple  type  an¬ 
nouncements  as  Warren’s  Olde  Style,  but  every 
Warren  Standard  Paper  was  developed  for  one 
special  field  of  book  paper  printing. 

Master  catalog  printers  all  have  copies  of  the 
book,  Warren’s  Paper  Buyer’s  Guide,  which 

shows  specimens  of  what  fine  press-work  can  do 
on  a  standardized  paper.  1  his  book  and  other 
volumes  in  the  Warren  Service  Library  are  also 
to  be  seen  in  the  public  libraries  of  our  larger 
cities  and  in  the  offices  of  any  paper  merchant 
who  sells  the  Warren  Standards. 
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Ananias  of  a  clock  with  a  long-range  stroke  and 
a  most  convincing  manner.  So  that  Schepstein,  the 
note  shaver,  on  his  way  to  a  profitable  appoint¬ 
ment  at  11  a.  m.,  heard  the  hour  strike  (thirty-five 
minutes  in  advance  of  the  best  professional  opinion) 
from  the  House  of  Silvery  Voices,  and  was  impelled 
to  the  recklessness  of  hiring  a  passing  taxi,  thereby 
reaching  his  destination  with  half  an  hour  to  spare 
and  half  a  dollar  to  lack,  for  which  latter  he 
threatened  to  sue  the  Mordaunt  Estate’s  tenant. 
To  the  credit  side  of  the  house’s  account  it  must  be 
set  down  that  MacLachan  the  Tailor,  having  started 
one  of  his  disastrous  drunks  within  the  precincts  of 
his  Home  of  Fashion,  was  on  his  way  to  finish  it 
in  the  gutter  via  the  zigzag  route  from  comer  sa¬ 
loon  to  corner  saloon,  when  the  Twelve  Apostles 
clock  in  the  basement  window  lifted  up  its  voice  and 
(presumably  through  the  influence  of  Peter)  thrice 
denied  the  hour,  which  was  actually  a  quarter  be¬ 
fore  midnight.  “Losh!”  said  MacLachan,  who  in¬ 
variably  reacted  in  tongue  to  the  stimulus  of  Scotch 
whisky,  “they’ll  a’  be  closed.  Hame  an’  to  bed  wi’ 
ye,  waster  of  the  priceless  hours!”  And  back  he 
staggered  to  sleep  it  off. 

THEN  there  was  the  disastrous  case  of  the  Little 
Red  Doctor,  who  set  out  to  attend  a  highly  inter¬ 
esting  consultation  at  4  p.  m.and,  hearing  Grand¬ 
father  Ananias  strike  three,  erroneously  concluded 
that  he  had  spare  time  to  stop  in  for  a  peek  at  Mme. 
Tallafferr’s  gout  (which  was  really  vanity  in  the 
guise  of  tight  shoes) ,  and  reached  the  hospital,  only 
to  find  it  all  over  and  the  patient  dead. 

“It’s  an  outrage,”  declared  the  Little  Red  Doctor 
fiercely,  “that  an  old  lunatic  can  move  in  here  from 
God-knows-where  in  a  pushcart  and  play  merry 
Mike  with  a  hard-working  practitioner’s  professional 
duties.  And  you’re  the  one  to  tell  him  so,  Dominie. 
You’re  the  diplomat  of  the  Square.” 

He  even  inveigled  the  Bonnie  Lassie  into  backing 
him  up  in  this  preposterous  proposal.  She  had  her 
own  grievance  against  the  House  of  Silvery  Voices. 

“It  isn’t  the  way  it  plays  tricks  on  time  alone,” 
said  she.  “There’s  one  clock  in  there  that’s  worse 
than  conscience.” 

And  she  brought  her  indictment  against  a  raucous 
timepiece  which  was  wont  to  lead  up  to  its  striking 
with  a  long,  preliminary  clack-and-whirr,  alleging 
that  twice  when  she  had  quit  her  sculping  early  be¬ 
cause  the  clay  was  obdurate  and  wouldn’t  come  right, 
and  had  gone  for  a  walk  to  clear  her  vision,  the  clock 
had  accosted  her  in  these  unjustifiable  terms: 

“Clacketty-whirr-rr-rr!  Back-to-yer-worr-rr-rrk! 
Yerr-rr-rr-rr  wrong!  wrong!  wrong!  wrong!” 

“Wherefore,”  said  the  Bonnie  Lassie,”  your  ap¬ 
pellant  prays  that  you  be  a  dear,  good,  stern,  for¬ 
bidding  Dominie  and  go  over  to  Number  37  and  ask 
him  what  he  means  by  it,  anyway,  and  tell  him  he’s 
got  to  stop  it.” 

Now,  the  Bonnie  Lassie  holds  the  power  of  the 
high,  the  middle,  and  the  low  justice  over  all  Our 
Square  by  the  divine 
right  of  loveliness  and 
kindliness.  So  that  eve¬ 
ning  I  went  while  the 
little  Red  Doctor,  as 
a  self-constituted  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Waiting,  sat 
on  a  park  bench.  Step¬ 
father  Time  himself 
opened  the  door  to  me. 

“What  might  they 
call  you,  sir,  if  I  may 
ask?”  he  inquired  with 
timid  courtesy. 

“They  might  call  me 
the  Dominie  hereabouts. 

And  they  do.” 

“I  have  heard  of 
you.”  He  motioned  me 
to  a  seat  in  the  bare 
little  room,  alive  with 
tickings  and  clickings. 

“You  have  lived  long 
here,  sir?” 

“Long.” 

From  some  intermi¬ 
nable  distance  a  voice 
of  time  mocked  me 
with  a  subtle  and  sol¬ 
emn  mockery:  “Long. 

Long.  Long.” 

My  host  waited  for 
the  clock  to  finish  be¬ 
fore  he  spoke  again. 

As  I  afterward  discov¬ 
ered  *his  was  his  in- 
stom. 


“I,  too,  am  an  old  man,"  he  mur¬ 
mured. 

“A  hardy  sixty,  I  should  guess.” 

“A  long  life.  Might  I  ask  you 
a  question,  sir,  as  to  the  folk  in 
this  Square?”  He  hesitated  a  mo¬ 
ment  after  I  had  nodded.  “Are 
they,  as  one  might  say,  friendly? 

Neighborly?” 

I  was  a  little  taken  aback.  “We 
are  not  an  intrusive  people.” 

“No  one,”  he  said,  “has  been  to 
see  my  clocks.” 

I  began  to  perceive  that  this  was 
a  sad  little  man,  and  to  mislike  my 
errand.  “You  live  here  quite 
alone?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  no!”  said  he  quickly.  “You 
see,  I  have  Willy  Woolly.  Pardon 
me.  I  have  not  yet  presented  him.” 

At  his  call  the  fluffy  poodle 
ambled  over  to  me,  sniffed  at  my 
extended  hand,  and,  rearing,  set 
his  paws  on  my  knee. 

“He  greets  you  as  a  friend,”  said 
my  new  acquaintance  in  a  tone 
which  indicated  that  I  had  been 
signally  honored.  “I  trust  that  we 
shall  see  you  here  often,  Mr.  Domi¬ 
nie.  Would  you  like  to  inspect  my 
collection  now?” 

Here  was  my  opening.  “The  fact 
is,”  I  began,  and  stopped  from 
sheer  cowardice.  The  job  was  too 
distasteful.  To  wound  that  gentle 
pride  in  his  possessions,  which  was 
obviously  the  life  of  the  singular 
being  before  me — I  couldn’t  do  it. 

“The  fact  is,”  I  repeated,  “I — I 
have  a  friend  outside  waiting  for  me. 

Red  Doctor — er,  Dr.  Smith,  you  know.” 

“A  physician?”  he  said  eagerly.  “Would  he  come 
in,  do  you  think?  Willy  Woolly  has  been  quite 
feverish  to-day.” 

“I’ll  ask  him,”  I  replied,  and  escaped  with  that 
excuse. 

When  I  broke  it  to  the  Little  Red  Doctor  the 
mildest  thing  he  said  to  me  was  to  ask  me  why  I 
should  take  him  for  a  dash-binged  vet!  Appeals  to 
his  curiosity  finally  overpersuaded  him,  and  now 
it  was  my  turn  to  wait  on  the  bench  while  he  in¬ 
vaded  the  realm  of  the  Voices.  Happily  for  me  the 
weather  was  amiable;  it  was  nearly  two  hours  be¬ 
fore  my  substitute  reappeared.  He  then  tried  to 
sneak  away  without  seeing  me.  Balked  in  this 
cowardly  endeavor,  he  put  on  a  vague  professional 
expression  and  observed  that  it  was  an  obscure  case. 

“For  a  man  of  sixty,”  I  began,  “Mr.  Merivale — ” 

“Who?”  interrupted  the  Little  Red  Doctor;  “I’m 
speaking  of  the  dog.” 

“Have  you,  then,”  I  inquired  in  insinuating  ac- 


The  Little 


cents,  “become  a  dash-binged 
vet?” 

“A  man  can’t  be  a  brute, 
can  he!”  he  retorted  angrily. 
“When  that  animated  mop 
put  up  his  paws  and  stuck 
his  tongue  out  like  a  child — ” 
“I  know,”  I  said.  “You 
took  on  a  new  patient.  Prob¬ 
ably  gratis,”  I  added,  with 
malice,  for  this  was  one  of 
the  Little  Red  Doctor’s  no¬ 
toriously  weak  points. 

“Just  the  same,  he’s  a  fool 
dog.” 

“On  the  contrary,  he  is  a 
person  of  commanding  intel¬ 
lect  and  nice  social  discrimi¬ 
nation,”  I  asserted,  recalling 
Willy  Woolly’s  flattering  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  myself. 

“A  faker,”  asseverated  my 
friend.  “He  pretends  to  see 
things.” 

I  sat  up  straight  on  my 
bench.  “Things?  What  kind 
of  things?” 

“Things  that  aren’t  there,” 
returned  the  Little  Red  Doc¬ 
tor,  and  fell  to  musing.  “They 
couldn’t  be,”  he  added  pres¬ 
ently  and  argumentatively. 

Receiving  no  encourage¬ 
ment  when  I  sought  further 
details,  I  asked  whether  he 
had  called  the  new  resident  to 
account  for  the  delinquencies 
of  his  clocks.  He  shook  his 
head. 

“I  didn’t  have  time,”  said  he  doggedly. 

“Time?  Why,  there’s  nothing  but  time  in  that 
house.” 

The  Little  Red  Doctor  chose  to  take  my  feeble 
joke  at  par.  “No  time  at  all.  None  of  the  clocks 
keep  it.” 

“How  does  he  manage  his  life,  then?” 

“Willy  Woolly  does  that  for  him.  Barks  him  up 
in  the  morning.  Jogs  his  elbow  at  meal  times. 
Tucks  him  in  bed  at  night,  for  all  I  know.” 
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"And  who,’’  the  landlord  demanded,  “is  to  pay  me  fourteen  dollars  back  rent  this  dirty  beggar  owes?” 


I  HUS  abortively  ended  Our  Square’s  protest 
against  Stepfather  Time  and  his  House  of  Sil¬ 
very  Voices.  The  Little  Red  Doctor’s  obscure 
suggestion  stuck  in  my  mind,  and  a  few  nights 
later  I  made  a  second  call.  Curiosity  rather  than 
neighborliness  was  the  inciting  cause.  Therefore  I 
ought  to  have  been  embarrassed  at  the  quiet  warmth 
of  my  reception  by  both  of  the  tenants.  Interrupt¬ 
ing  himself  in  the  work  of  adjusting  a  new  acquisi¬ 
tion’s  mechanism,  Stepfather  Time  settled  me  into 
the  most  comfortable  chair  and  immediately  began 

to  talk  of  clocks. 

Good  talk,  it  was ; 
quaint  and  flavorous 
and  erudite.  But  my 
attention  kept  wander¬ 
ing  to  Willy  Woolly, 
who,  after  politely  kiss¬ 
ing  my  hand,  had  set¬ 
tled  down  behind  his 
master’s  chair.  Willy 
Woolly  was  seeing 
things.  No  pretense 
about  it.  His  mournful 
eyes  yearned  hither  and 
thither,  following  some 
entity  that  moved  in  the 
room,  d  i  m  m  e  r  than 
darkness,  more  ethereal 
than  shadow.  His  ears 
quivered.  A  muffled, 
measu  red  thumping 
sounded,  dull  and  inde¬ 
terminate  like  spirit 
rapping;  it  took  me  an 
appreciable  time  to 
identify  it  as  the  noise 
of  the  poodle’s  tail, 
beating  the  floor.  Once 
he  whined,  a  quick, 
quivering,  eager  note. 
And  still  the  amateur 
of  clocks  murmured  his 
placid  lore.  It  was 
rather  more  than  old 
nerves  could  stand. 

“The  dog,”  I  broke  in 
( Continued  on  page  52) 
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Stewart  Speedometer 
For  Motor  Trucks 


Warner  Auto  Meter 

Deluxe  Model - 

Standard  Model -  ^ 


MILES  PER  HOUR 


(magnetic  type) 


mm 


mm 


NO  accessory  has  ever  achieved  such  universal  pop¬ 
ularity  with  car  owners  and  car  makers  as  the 
Stewart  Speedometer.  It  is  standard  equipment 
on  95  per  cent  of  all  cars. 

Automotive  engineers  have  satisfied  themselves  that  for 
accuracy,  reliability  and  durability  the  Stewart  has  no  equal,  or 
near-equal.  There  can  be  no  other  speedometer  like  the  Stewart. 
Its  magnetic  principle,  proven  to  be  the  only  dependable  principle, 
is  controlled  exclusively  by  Stewart- Warner’s  basic  patents. 

If  you  consider  it  essential  to  know  accurately  how  far  you 
go  and  how  fast  you  go,  be  sure  that  the  car  you  buy  has  a  Stewart 
Speedometer.  Or  have  it  installed  on  your  present  car. 

Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Corporation 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


CC  Other  Stewart 

I  Custombilt  Necessities 

Searchlight 


Warner  Auto  Meter 

Standard  Model - $40.00 

Deluxe  Model-. - 75.00 

Warning  Signal 

(Motor  Driven) 

Standard  Model - $10.00 

Larger,  Deluxe  Model.  1 5.00 
Popular  Priced  Model  .  6.50 

Warning  Signal 

(Hand-Operated) 

Standard  Model - $4.75 

_  ^  Popular  Priced  Model  3.75 


Standard  Model - $  7.50 

Deluxe  Model -  15.00 

Popular  Priced  Model  4.75 

t 

Vacuum  System 
$13.50 


Autoguard 

Bolted-on  Type - $10.00 

Side-Clamp  Type - 13.50 

Ford  and  Ckevrolet 

Models - — 10.00 
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CUBA  LIBRE! 

What  the  Folks  Who  Left  the  Nation  Flat  Are  Finding  in  Havana 


By  CHARLES  PHELPS  CUSHING 


OUR  ship,  laden  with  thirsty 
pilgrims  from  the  Great 
American  Desert,  trailed 
beery  suds  across  the 
Spanish  Main  and  bore  down 
upon  the  coast  of  Cuba  Libre. 

The  passengers  crowded  to  the 
rail  on  the  forward  deck  and 
watched  a  dream  come  time. 

The  approach  was  all  that 
the  fancy  of  Broadway’s  sporty 
set  had  ever  painted  it  in  bright¬ 
est  visions.  Tropical  sunshine 
sparkled  from  blue  skies  upon 
the  bluer  waters  of  the  Gulf; 
and  Havana,  El  Dorado  of  Per¬ 
sonal  Liberty,  gleamed  in  Ori¬ 
ental  whiteness  beyond  the  gray 
bulwarks  of  old  Morro  Castle — 

So  Broadway  had  dreamed  of 
it,  a  New  World  Mecca, as  Broad¬ 
way  hunched  deeper  into  its  fur- 
lined  collar  on  the  black  win¬ 
ter’s  night  called  “Prohibition 
Eve,”  when  a  raging  blizzard 
ushered  in  the  Era  of  an  Ever¬ 
lasting  Drought. 

The  ship  nosed  into  dock  in 
Havana  Harbor  and  the  thirsty 
pilgrims  streamed  ashore.  There 
they  boarded  taxis  and  headed 
for  the  heart  of  town  past  a 
bewildering  succession  of  wide- 
open  cafes  where  the  hard  stuff 
is  plentiful  and  cheap  and  the 
barkeep  shoves  out  the  bottle 
to  you  across  the  mahogany 
and  lets  you  pour  your  own — 

So  had  Broadway  pictured  it — a  little  unspoiled 
heaven  free  of  Puritans.  And  so  it  was  befalling  in 
Havana,  true  to  the  White  Way’s  fondest  hopes. 

Ten  minutes  more  and  the  procession  of  taxis  from 
the  docks  emerged  out  of  the  narrow  streets  of  what 
was  once  a  remnant  of  old  Spain  and  deployed  in 
honking  flocks  into  the  avenues  around  a  central 
plaza.  Here  palm  trees  spread  like  great  feather 
dusters  in  the  dazzling  sunshine  in  front  of  a  modern 
office  building,  and  huge  electric  advertising  signs, 
surmounting  the  structures  at  either  end  of  the 
park,  promised  a  fireworks  display  after  dark  on  the 
order  of  Times  Square. 

What  bliss! 

A  street  car  with  canvas  streamers  advertising 
the  ponies  at  Oriental  Park  at  2  p.  m.  swung  around 
a  corner,  bearing  a  brass  band  which  burst  into  a 
frenzy  of  Cuban  jazz.  The  pilgrims  sighed  in  su¬ 
preme  satisfaction.  El  Dorado,  at  last! 

And  now  all  that  remained  to  do  was  to  drive  on 
to  a  first-class  hotel,  pay  off  the  taxi  driver,  register 
for  a  room  with  bath,  and  then  adjourn  to  the  near¬ 
est  bar  until  time  to  start  for  the  races. 

Meanwhile,  everyone  has  been  assured  that  the 


taxi  bill  will  come  to  a  sum  so  small  that  it  seems  too 
good  to  be  true — only  twenty  cents,  with  a  slight 
additional  charge,  pex-haps,  for  each  piece  of  luggage. 
For  the  taxis  in  this  little  heaven  have  no  meters. 
So  long  as  you  confine  your  ti'avels  to  the  downtown 
section,  they  will  take  you  wherever  you  like  from 
wherever  you  happen  to  be  for  that  ridiculously  low 
flat  rate  of  four  jitneys.  And  thank  you  for  a  nickel 
as  a  tip! 

For  the  most  part  these  taxis  are  transfigured 
Ford  touring  cars,  without  a  top.  But  they  are  no 
ordinary  flivvers.  They  are  the  sort  of  jitney  buses 
you  might  expect  to  find  in  the  golden  streets  of 
paradise — as  rich  in  embossed  upholstering  as  a 
Spanish  grandee’s  saddle,  as  gorgeous  in  colored 
trappings  as  a  circus  horse  or  King  Alfonso’s 
coronation  coach. 

“Yanks”  Who  Spik  No  Engleeze 

GASOLINE  in  Havana  costs  48  cents  a  gallon, 
so  these  fortinjas  run  by  invisible  wings  and 
charges  of  TNT.  To  dash  through  Havana’s 
Old  World  streets  in  one  of  these  celestial  flivvers, 


risking  death  at  every  crossing, 
is  an  experience  almost  as  ex¬ 
citing  as  an  air  raid.  A  joy  ride 
up  Broadway  is  merely  a  joy 
ride;  but  a  dash  through  Havana 
in  a  fortinja  is  a  thrill  to  com¬ 
pare  with  your  first  coast  on  the 
Slide  for  Life  at  Coney  Island. 
Thus  far,  all  is  rapture. 

But  we  are  now  about  to  en¬ 
gage  a  room  in  Havana,  at  the 
height  of  the  winter  “season,” 
preferably  a  room  with  bath  in  a 
first-class  hotel.  In  consequence 
the  narrator  now  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  his  tune  from 
vers  libre  to  drab,  jazzless  prose. 

We  hail  a  gentleman  on  the 
sidewalks  of  the  Parque  Central 
who,  apparently,  has  all  the 
characteristic  markings  of  the 
species  Yank.  The  straw  hat, 
the  natty  ready-made  suit  of 
Chicago  cut  and  the  Connecticut 
shoes  are  American  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  the  face  is  that  of  a 
strenuous  New  World  business 
man. 

We  request  him  to  direct  our 
chauffeur,  who  speaks  no  Eng¬ 
lish,  to  drive  us  to  the  city’s  best 
hotel.  But,  apparently,  we  don’t 
know  a  Yank  when  we  see  one. 
With  an  apologetic  smile  and  a 
Latin  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  our 
friend  replies: 

“No  spik  Engleeze.” 

We  accost  another  of  equally 
American  air.  He  spiks  no  Engleeze  either. 

The  newspaper  correspondent  who  first  spread 
that  wild  rumor  that  there  were  100,000  Americans 
in  Havana  this  winter  was  one  who  took  his  census 
by  the  American  cut  of  the  city’s  clothes.  But  the 
external  test  of  Americanism  which  never  fails  in 
London  is  worthless  in  Havana,  where  more  than  75 
per  cent  of  everything  sold  in  the  shops  is  imported 
from  the  United  States.  The  least  important  item  of 
import  is  English  tongue.  Less  EnglisPT  is  spoken  in 
Havana  than  in  Paris.  Even  the  hotel  help,  the 
crossing  cops  on  the  principal  corners,  and  most  of 
the  clerks  in  the  stores  bat  lower  in  our  mother 
tongue  than  the  same  classes  in  the  tourist  centers 
of  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  or  Norway. 

But  at  last  we  spot  a  gentleman  of  conspicuously 
sporty  attire  with  a  red  scarf  which  reflects  a  some¬ 
what  rosy  hue  to  the  tip  of  his  nose.  The  hazelnut 
sparkler  in  the  scarf  further  assures  us. 

In  excellent  Lower  East  Side  he  designates  a 
brand-new  “swell  joint  run  by  New  York  people,” 
as  our  first  choice;  a  native  hostelry  on  the  plaza, 
with  a  large  patronage  of  rich  Cuban  sugar  planters 
as  a  good  second;  ( Continued  on  page  25) 
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1  addock  of  the  Havana  race  track  owned  by  John  .1.  McGraw,  Giants’  manager 


An  exciting  moment  on  a  track  that  remains  picturesque  among  race  courses 
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to  insure  bearings  as  nearly  frictionless  as 
science  knows. 

Of  modern  Bridge  Model  Construction,  all 
other  necessary  improvements  for  most  accurate 
time-keeping  are  included.  Has  finely  polished 
Steel  Escape  Wheel,  Double  Roller  Escapement 
and  Micrometric  Regulator  with  Precision  Ad¬ 
justment. 

Encased  in  high  grade  Gold  Filled  Case  espec¬ 
ially  designed  for  it.  Re-timed  after  casing  at 
factory  to  make  sure  that  the  complete  watch 
just  as  it  comes  to  you  will  prove  a  thoroughly 
good  time-keeper. 

In  either  12  size  Extra  'Thin  or  Standard  16 
size,  this  19  Jewel,  4  Position  Watch  costs  you 
but  $41. 

Jewelers  are  proud  to 
Ask  yours.  And  write  us 
Book  of  Beautiful  Watches. 

SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  COMPANY 
13  Studebaker  Street  South  Bend,  Indiana 

For  Years.  Makers  of  Standard  Railroad  Watches 


Jewel  Watch  has  its 
tested  while  running 
positions  illustrated. 


VERY  South  Bend  19 
time-keeping  accuracy 


hours  in  every  one  ot  the  rour  positions,  it  « 
scientifically  corrected  by  an  expert  adjuster  until 
it  does  perform  within  the  strict  limits  set  tor  it. 

Since  these  four  positions  are  the  identical 
four  positions  in  which  the  average  watch  is 
most  often  placed  and  carried,  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  why  South  Bend  19  Jewel,  4  Position 
Watches  are  making  time-keeping  records  never 
before  thought  possible  for  watches  ot  their 
moderate  price. 

While  this  4  Position  Adjustment  adds  the 
final  skillful  touches  which  insure  accuracy,  every 
item  of  construction  and  every  detail  of  workman- 
shm  entering  into  the  watch  are  factors  in  its 


show  this  timepiece, 
for  your  copy  of  “A 
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THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  CAR  IN  AMERICA 


A  Feature  of  the  Shows 


It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  our  new 
“Glenbrook”  model  has  been  a  sensational 
feature  of  both  the  national  and  local 
automobile  shows. 

Its  fame  has  traveled  from  state  to  state, 
city  to  city,  and  it  now  occupies  an  un- 
challenged  position  of  leadership  in  the 
field  of  five-passenger  cars. 

In  our  long  experience  as  manufact¬ 
urers,  we  have  never  produced  a  model 
that  has  so  quickly  won  its  way  to 
public  favor. 

Everyone,  apparently,  recognizes  in  the 
“Glenbrook”  an  engineering  and  design¬ 
ing  achievement  of  the  utmost  importance. 


The  l‘Glenbrook”  is  now  one  of  the 
fastest  selling  cars  on  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  demand  is  increasing  with 
each  succeeding  day. 

Already  our  production  schedule  has  been 
sorely  taxed  and  orders  for  spring  de¬ 
livery  will  undoubtedly  result  in  an  over¬ 
sold  condition. 

Accept  our  advice,  therefore,  and 
inspect  this  model  at  your  earliest 
opportunity. 

Compare  it  with  any  five-passenger  car 
that  the  market  affords  and  determine 
whether  it  is  not,  indeed,  the  greatest 
dollar-for-dollar  value  in  the  light  six  field. 


PAIGE -DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  Michigan 

Manufacturers  of  Paige  Motor  Cars  and  Trucks 
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and  another  hotel  run  by  Americans,  also  on  the 
plaza,  to  place.  Then  he  books  three  or  four  other 
bets  in  case  we  can't  find  accommodations  at  any  ot 

The  fortinja  sets  off  a  charge  of  TNT  and  darts 
away  from  the  square.  After  three  or  four  episodes 
of  perils  at  crossings,  it  pulls  up  in  front  of  the 
“swell  joint.”  As  we  stroll  into  the  lobby,  an  or¬ 
chestra  imported  from  New  York  greets  us  from  the 
dining  room  with  “Madelon,”  transcribed  into  jazz. 

The  room  clerk  at  the  desk  is  dubious  about 
whether  he  has  anything  vacant,  but  something- 
may  be  open  later  in  the  week  at  $15  or  $18  a  day 
upward,  European  plan. 

A  little  shocked,  we  fare  onward  to  the  hotel 
on  the  plaza  favored  by  the  native  sugar  million¬ 
aires.  The  same  rush  of  business  prevails  here, 
at  practically  the  same  crescendo  scale  of  prices. 

It  was  here,  by  the  way,  that  Marse  Henry  Wat- 
terson  registered  without  first  taking  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  inquire  about  the  charges.  When  the  time 
came  to  pay  the  first  week’s  bill,  Marse  Henry 
was  aghast  to  discover  that  the  tariff  on  his 
suite  was  $65  a  day.  He  then  adjourned  to  Flor¬ 
ida  and  gave  out  a  widely  quoted  interview  which 
caused  many  Americans  who  had  planned  a  win¬ 
ter  in  Havana  to  cancel  their  passports. 

The  High  Cost  of  Baths 

BUT  really  the  prices  of  hotel  accommodation 
in  the  Cuban  capital  are  not  so  exorbitant  as 
is  generally  believed.  If  you  come  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  with  your  hosts  before  you  register 
—recognizing  that,  in  general,  a  sliding  scale  ot 
prices  prevails — you  may,  after  diligent  search, 
obtain  a  room  with  bath  for  as  low  as  ten  dollars 
a  day,  or  a  room  without  bath  for  half  that 
much.’  What  complicates  the  problem  of  the 
thrifty  is  that  a  bathtub  is  a  near-necessity  in 
the  sultry  climate  of  midwinter  Havana,  wheie 
the  thermometer  registers  knee-deep-in-June 
throughout  the  season,  and  a  cooling  rain  is  so 
rare  that  it  marks  an  epoch. 

The  fortinja  turns  loose  its  batteries  again  and 
whisks  us  around  the  plaza  to  our  third  choice— 
“another  hotel  run  by  Americans.”  Again  the 
unmistakable  evidences  of  boom  days,  and  the 
concomitant  Klondike  scale  of  prices.  And  this 
for  accommodations  that  scarcely  would  class  in 
any  small  American  city  as  A1  starred  by  the 
motorist’s  National  Board  of  Censors  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Touring  Club. 

So  you  may  keep  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  list, 
hopefully  seeking  a  bargain,  and  in  the  end  de¬ 
cide  that  the  highest  priced  hotels  come  nearer  to 
giving  an  American  his  money’s  worth  than  the 
bets  not  booked  among  the  favorites.  In  the  month 
of  February  you  may  even  count  yourself  lucky  to 
find  bathless  shelters  at  five  dollars  a  day.  And 
while  you  are  searching,  keep  in  mind  that  each 
time  the  fortinja  makes  a  stop — even  if  it  runs 
only  half  a  block  between  stations— you  have  a 
new  fare  to  pay,  with  all  the  extras  for  each  piece 
of  luggage. 

The  hotel  proprietors  of  the  Spanish  Main  eai- 
nestly  protest  that  they  are  not  buccaneers.  They 
point  to  the  high  rentals  of  a  city  that  is  almost  a 
boom  town,  the  high  cost  of  labor,  the  high  cost  of 
almost  anything  else.  Everything  they  have  to 
buy,  except  sugar,  booze,  and  cigars,  has  to  be  im¬ 
ported,  for  Cuba  has  scarcely  any  other  kind  ot 

manufactures.  ™ 

But  away,  dull  care!  We  who  came  to  El  Dorado 
to  taste  the  full  delights  of  Personal  Liberty  and  re¬ 
buke  America’s  Puritans  are  not  going  to  let  the  little 
matter  of  kicking  across  with  ten  dollars  for  a  three- 
dollar  room  ruin  our  day. 

The  glorious  fact  remains  that  a  newcomer  s  first 
impression  of  Havana  is  that  he  has  been  set  down 
in  the  liveliest  city  on  the  face  of  a  dull  globe.  Quite 
old  folks  who  used  to  winter  in  Havana  before  the 
war  because  the  place  was  so  quaint  and  restful, 
“a  charming  bit  of  old  Spain,”  should  immediately 
refresh  their  knowledge  of  the  capital  of  Cuba 
Libre. 

Chief  among  the  noise  makers  of  1920  Havana  are 
the  motor  cars.  Havana  has  more  motor  cars  to  the 
square  inch  of  downtown  paving  than  any  other  city 
on  earth,  and  the  roar  and  back  fire  and  honk  ot 
them  is  continuous  through  a  twenty-four-hour  day. 
There  are  cars  of  every  make,  American  and  Euio- 
pean,  every  color  and  design  and  high  rate  of  speed , 
but  ever  conspicuous  in  this  flashing  host  are  8,000 
resplendent  fortinjas,  charged  with  dynamite,  pop¬ 
ping  like  one-pounders,  honking  like  a  multitude  of 
croupy  ducks.  Restful?  Downtown  Havana  is  about 
as  restful  as  a  sanatorium  for  delirium  tremens.  To 
cross  the  street  from  the  Parque  Central  to  the  side- 


Cuba  Libre! 
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walks  in  front  of  the  nearest  bar  is  twice  as  much 
of  an  adventure  as  attempting  to  traverse  Broadway 
at  Forty-second  Street— and  Fighting  Bob  Evans 
once  declared  that  crossing  Broadway  was  more 
perilous  than  a  naval  battle. 

A  Havana  hotel  lobby,  with  its  sides  wide  open  to 
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Cockfighting,  a  “cruel  sport  which  has  managed  some¬ 
how  to  survive  the  suppression  of  bullfighting 


the  breezes  and  the  noises  of  the  plaza,  is  as  restful 
as  a  Union  depot  on  an  excursion  day.  In  addition 
to  the  din  of  gasoline  engines  and  horns,  the  bells  and 
grinding  wheels  of  street  cars,  and  the  shouts  of 
newsboys,  the  hotel  management  may  thoughtfully 
add  the  sedative  of  a  jazz  band. 

In  this  city  of  400,000  population,  upward  of  6,000 
licenses  to  vend  hard  liquor  add  to  the  high,  spirits  of 
a  capital  exuberant  over  the  fact  that  it  is  making 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  every  time  the  price 
of  sugar  goes  up  another  notch. 

Then,  to  give  one  more  fillip  to  the  zest  of  living, 
Havana  goes  in  joyously  and  with  abandon  for  gam¬ 
bling.  Shouting  like  the  maniacs  on  the  floor  of  a 
stock  exchange,  El  Dorado’s  citizens  and  a  number  of 
visitors  win  and  lose  thousands  of  dollars  at.  cock¬ 
fights,  at  the  nerve-straining  game  of  jai  alai,  and 
at  the  horse  races.  The  Government  itself  adds 
something  to  the  general  excitement  by  launching  a 
new  national  lottery  every  few  days,  offered,  like 
thrift  stamps,  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  A  large  part 
of  the  issue  appears  to  be  sold  by  little  school¬ 
girls,  most  of  them  under  ten,  in  the  downtown 
saloons. 

Yes,  gambling  is  what  you  might  call  rife.  Even 
the  counter  jumpers  with  piker  incomes  find  an  out¬ 
let  for  gambling  proclivities  by  a  game  which  con¬ 
sists  in  kicking  cigarette  boxes  at  a  crack  in  the 
shining  marblelike  sidewalks  of  the  Prado.  If  some 
one  ever  succeeds  in  attracting  Havana’s  attention 
to  the  galloping  ivories,  the  city  will  spend  the  rest 
of  her  days  on  her  knees. 

Broadway  has  heard  that  there  is  something 


doing  in  Havana  “even  on  Sundays.”  Indeed, 
Sunday  is  the  day  to  see  Jazzville  at  her  gayest. 

At  ten  in  the  morning  the  Sabbath  cockfight  tourna¬ 
ment  is  on,  to  last  like  a  session  of  a  seven-day  bike 
race,  for  twelve  delirious  hours.  The  frenzy  of  the 
betting  on  this  cruel  sport,  which  has  managed 
somehow  to  survive  the  suppression  of  bullfighting, 
is  even  wilder,  if  possible,  than  at  the  evening  con¬ 
tests  of  jai  alai,  which  appeal  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
temper  as  something  decidedly  more  like  real  sport. 
Americans  are  not  much  taken  with  cockfighting. 

In  a  pit  at  the  bottom  of  a  forum,  where  the  seats 
are  arranged  in  banks  somewhat  too  suggestive  of  a 
medical  clinic,  the  cocks,  armed  with  needle-pointed 
horn  spurs,  are  matched  in  bloody  battle  to  the 
death — sometimes  of  both  of  the  contestants.  If 
the  vanquished  is  a  long  time  dying,  the  spectacle 
may  prove  altogether  too  much  like  a  clinic. . 

In  the  afternoon  the  race  track  at  Oriental 
Park,  in  the  suburbs,  offers  a  rival  attraction, 
whither  fashion  moves  in  costly  motor  cars,  the 
women  in  dashing  Parisian  gowns,  the  men  in 
straw  hats  and  summer  flannels.  Among  the  race 
tracks  of  the  world  this  one  at  Havana  surely  re¬ 
mains  picturesque,  with  its  setting  of  palm  trees, 
its  flash  of  gaudy  silks  and  its  ostentatious  display 
of  flat  rolls  of  bills.  In  addition  to  a  city  block  of 
betting  booths,  the  red  caps  operate  in  the  stands 
with  full  sanction  of  the  police. 

In  the  evening  the  leading  betting  attraction 
may  be  jai  alai  (pronounced  something  like  “high 
life”) ,  and  the  sound  thereof  is  not  misleading. 
This  game  seizes  upon  the  American  fancy,  with 
particular  vigor.  It  is,  in  a  way,  a  combination  of 
handball  and  indoor  tennis.  Long  basket  scoops 
attached  to  the  players’  right  arms  take  the  place 
of  racquets.  A  building  as  huge  as  an  armory, 
high-ceilinged  and  almost  a  hundred  yards  long,  is 
required  to  play  it.  On  three  sides  are  blank 
green  walls,  one  with  a  band  painted  on  it  as  on 
the  wall  of  a  handball  court.  On  the  fourth  side 
rise  steeply  banked  seats  jammed  with  frantic 
gamblers  who  bet  not  only  upon  the  game  but 
often  upon  the  individual  plays.  If  you  can  im¬ 
agine  a  match  of  professional  indoor  tennis  held 
upon  the  floor  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
you  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  sport 
and  of  the  noise  that  accompanies  it. 

Ping !  But  the  Blues  Lost 

A  GAME  for  twenty-five  points  between  the 
Whites  and  the  Blues  is  about  to  start.  The 
players,  two  on  a  side,  are  warming  up  with  a 
hard  white  shiny  ball  about  the  size  of  a  tennis 
ball.  They  scuttle  backward  and  forward  like 
swift  one-clawed  crayfish.  Bookmakers  in  white 
jackets  and  red  caps  take  the  bets.  A  Cuban  band 
rocks  the  walls  with  frenzied  syncopation.  A  fat 
dusky-skinned  equivalent  of  baseball’s  bat  boy  car¬ 
ries  the  extra  balls. 

The  game  is  on,  as  the  Blues  serve  the  first 
ball  with  a  resounding  ping-g-g!  against  the  end 
wall.  Back  and  forth  to  the  echoes  of  bueno /” 
and  “malo!”  and  incoherent  screams,  the  shining 
ball  flies,  wearying  the  eye  to  follow  it  through 
the  fog  of  tobacco  smoke.  The  players  are  almost 
incredibly  agile  j  they  return  the  ball  in  the  course 
of  back  somersaults,  they  bound  after  it  with  leaps 
that  make  you  believe  that  their  muscles  are  tem¬ 
pered  steel  springs. 

At  last  the  score  stands  tied  at  15 — 15.  In  an  in¬ 
terval  of  rest  the  red  caps  and  the  spectators  surge 
together  onto  the  floor  or  into  the  long  barroom  back 
of  the  bank  of  seats  to  place  more  bets. 

The  Blues  have  an  apparently  safe  lead  of  three 
points  when  the  next  rest  is  called.  The  betting 
becomes  more  frenzied  than  ever.  My  right-hand 
neighbor,  a  New  York  Oriental  rug  merchant,  had 
bet  $500  on  the  Blues  and  was  so  excited  that  he  was 
tearing  fiis  straw  hat  to  pieces.  He  visibly  shivered 
as  the  final  session  of  the  play  began,  and  shrieked 
English  profanity  punctuated  with  “nialos"  and 
“bvenos.”  The  score  of  the  Whites  crept  up,  while 
he  approached  delirium.  On  the  big  stock  ex¬ 
change  score  board  at  the  east  end  of  the  halls  the 
markers  put  up: 


Blanchos — 24 


Azules — £4 


Ping-g-g!  The  ball  shot  against  the  wall,  bounded 
in  a  long  arc,  flashed  back  again.  The  stand  was  a 
madhouse. 

Then— the  star  of  the  Blues  ignominiously  tripped, 
missed  the  easiest  shot  of  the  evening,  and  indulged 
himself  in  a  pantomime  of  stricken  remorse. 

I  looked  at  my  neighbor,  the  rug  man.  A  glaze  was 
over  his  eyes,  the  color  gone  from  his  cheeks.  He 
drooped  limply  into  his  seat.  ( Continued  on  page  50) 
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Automobile  Lubrication 

Mobiloils 

-4  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  engine  lubrica¬ 
tion  are  : 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

The  chart  below  indicates  the  grade 
recommended  by  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company’s  Board  of  Engineers.  The 
recommendations  cover  all  models  of 
both  passenger  and  commercial  vehicles 
unless  otherwise  noted.  If  your  car  is 
not  listed  in  this  partial  chart,  send  for 
booklet,  “Correct  Lubrication,’’  which 
lists  the  correct  grades  for  all  cars. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Allen . 

Auburn  (4  cyl.) 

Auburn  (6  cyl.) 

Auburn  (6-38) 

“  l6-3<>B)(Teetor-H 

Autocar  (a  cyl.) . 

Briscoe . 

"  (6  cyl.) . 

Buick . 

Cadillac  (8  cyl.) . 

Case  .  . .' . 

Chalmers . 

(6-40)  . 

"  (6-jo) . - 

Chandler  Six  . 

Chevrolet  . '. 

"  (8  cyl.) . 

-  (F.A.) . 

Cole  .  . . 

’•  (8  cyl.) . 

Cunningham.  ..  . ... 

(8  cyl.)... 

Dart . - . 

"  (Model  C)  . 

“  (a  and  3 y}  ton). . 

Dodge  Brothers - - - - 

Dort ....  . . 

Federal . . . 

“  (Mod.S-X).  • 

Federal  (special) 

Fiat . 

Ford.  . . 

Franklin . 

Grant . . 

“  Com‘1 . 

“  '*  (Model  is) 

Haynes  „  .  ... 

“  (u  cyl.) . 

Hudson  — 

“  Super  Six.  . 
Hupmobile. 

Kelly  Springfield  ..  . 
King  ...... 

“  (8  cyl.) 

■**  Commercial  . 
Kissel  Kar 
“  "(Model  48). 
“  (is  cyl.).. 

Lexington 
Lippard  Stewart 
"  *’  (Mod  M 

•’  "(Mod  MW 

Locomobile  ...... 

McFarlan  ■ . . 

McLaughlin 
McLaughlin  (Mod  E6j} 

Madison . 

"  (8  cyl  .)  .  . 

Marmon.  . 

Maxwell . 

Mercer  . . . 

’*  (M-70).  . 

Mitchell . .. 

"  (8  cyl.) - 

Molme-Knight 
Monroe.  ..  .... 

"  (Mod.  M4)..  . 
"  (Mod.  S).... 

Moon . .  . 

Nash..  ..  - 

•'  (Mod  671)  ..... 

"  (Quad)  ,.... 
National  ... 

.  "  (IJ  cyl.) 

Nelson .  . 

Oakland 

"  (8  cyl.)  “’  ... 

Oldsmobile  (4  cyl  ) . . 

(6  cyl.) .... 
<8  cyl.). 
Overland-  ... 

Packard . 

**  (11  cyl.)  .  ..  . 

"  Commercial 

Paige  (4  cyl.) . . 

(6  cyl.). . 

"  (6-36)..  . 

**  (^38.39) . 

"  (6-40  . 

Paige  (Com'l)  . 

Paterson  . . 

Peerless  . 

P  'fee  Arrow  . 

“  _  "  Com'l.  .. 

Premier . 

Regal  . 

“  (8  cyl.)  . . 

Renault  (French) ..... 

Reo . 

Riker . 

fiaxon . 

Selden  . 

(Si  ton  1  . 

Simplex  Crane . 

Stearr.s-Knight  . . 

Studekaker.  . 

Jrutz  . . . 

Velic  <4  cy).j.  . 

“  <6  cyl.) . 

"  fi-Jr  }'/,  ton).... 

"  (Si  ton) . 

West  cott  . . 

White  . 

"  (Sixteen  Valve) . 

White  (3  ton  ; . 

Willyj-Knight  . 

Willy s  Six  .  ...  a 
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Many  Times  the  Proof 

What  the  Automobilist  can  learn 
from  the  User  of  Motor  Trucks 


THE  average  motor  truck  consumes 
in  a  year,  due  to  greater  mileage  and 
heavier  duty,  many  times  as  much  gaso¬ 
line  and  many  times  as  much  lubricating 
oil  as  the  average  passenger  car. 

The  heavy  duty  conditions  under  which 
motor  trucks  operate  subject  the  oil  to  a 
more  severe  test  than  in  passenger  car 
operation.  Poor  oil  shows  up  its  inferi¬ 
ority.  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  show  up  their 
superiority,  economy  and  efficiency. 

Hundreds  of  tests  are  made  every  year 
under  engineering  supervision  to  deter¬ 
mine  comparative  oil  values  based  on 

engine  results. 

In  test  after  test  of  this  kind.  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  demonstrate  their  superiority. 
When  compared  in  a  scientific  way. 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  showgreater economy 
in  use,  greater  freedom  from  carbon  and 
greater  protection  to  the  frictional  surfaces. 

In  Melbourne,  Australia,  the  engine  of 
one  omnibus  using  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
was  taken  down  after  running  100,000 
miles.  All  frictional  surfaces  were  found 


in  perfect  condition.  No  wonder  that 
American  supremacy  in  Scientific  Lubrica¬ 
tion  is  recognized  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

Only  one  thing  counts — engine  results. 
Physical  tests  of  the  oil  do  not  forecast 
engine  results.  Home  made  tests  cannot 
indicate  engine  results.  The  only  valuable 
test  is  the  test  of  service. 

Maximum  engine  results  are  secured  only 
when  scientific  lubrication  is  emploved. 
Scientific  lubrication  means  the  use  of  an 
oil  that  meets  with  scientific  exactness 
the  lubricating  requirements  of  the 
engine.  The  oil  must  be  correct  in  body 
and  high  in  quality  to  meet  the  test  of 
service. 

There  are  between  190  and  490  fric¬ 
tional  surfaces  in  your  engine.  Every 
one  must  be  protected  by  a  scientifically 
correct  oil  film  if  you  are  to  get  engine 
results.  The  Chart  will  solve  this  problem. 
It  is  printed  in  part  on  the  right.  A 
booklet,  “Correct  Lubrication,”  contain¬ 
ing  the  complete  Chart  will  be  mailed 
you  on  request. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

DOMESTIC  BRANCHES: 


New  York 

Chicago 


Boston 

Minneapolis 


Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 


Pittsburgh 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 


Detroit 
Des  Moines 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of 
high-grade  lubricants  for  apery  class  of  machinery 
Obtainable  everywheste  in  the  world. 


NEW  YORK.  US. A. 
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Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of 
high-grade  lubricants  for  every  class  of  machinery. 
Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 
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Tire  Economy  Begins  with  Better  Tires 


Those  little  gray  streaks  that  you  see  on  the  asphalt  behind  a  car 
that  has  stopped  too  suddenly  are  rubber— Particles  of  some¬ 
body’s  tires.  You  would  be  surprised  how  many  more  miles  you 
would  get  out  of  your  tires  if  you  always  make  it  a  point  to  get 
away  to  an  easy  start  and  to  slow  down  gradually  when  stopping. 


A  v  -|lj 

i 

% 
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ONE  out  of  every  ten  men 
I  you  see  on  the  street 
is  a  motor  car  owner. 

There  is  not  a  man  or  woman 
in  the  country  whose  daily  life 
is  not  affected  in  some  way  by 
motor  transportation. 

Anything  that  tends  towards 
waste  and  extravagance  is  a  tax 
on  everybody. 

*  #  # 

Because  of  casual  buying  the 
average  motorist  is  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  out  more  and 
more  every  year  for  tires. 

Once  let  Americans  realize 
that  a  thing  is  costing  them  too 
much  and  they  soon  find  a  way 
to  correct  it. 


They  are  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand  the  high  cost  of  poor 
tires  and  to  stop  accidental 
buying. 

Going  to  the  dealer  who  not 
only  displays  the  sign  of  good 
tires  in  his  window,  but  who 
recommends  and  sells  good 
tires  because  he  believes  in 
their  economy. 

*  #  * 

The  United  States  Rubber 
Company  is  bending  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  demand  for  tires,  but 
placing  responsibility  for  quality 
ahead  of  every  other  consider¬ 
ation. 

In  the  interest  of  better  tires 


it  produces  more  of  its  own 
rubber  than  any  other  rubber 
manufacturer  in  the  world. 

It  introduced  the  first  straight 
side  automobile  tire. 

It  produced  the  first  pneu¬ 
matic  truck  tire. 

Two  of  the  greatest  contri¬ 
butions  to  tire  and  motor  econ¬ 
omy  ever  made. 

*  *  * 

The  idea  of  quality  in  tires 
is  just  beginning  to  take  firm 
hold  on  this  country. 

And  the  firmer  the  hold  it 
takes,  the  smaller  the  tax  that 
motorists  will  have  to  pay. 


United  States  Tires 

United  States  (f§J)  Rubber  Company 


Fifty-three 

Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Branches 
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that  had  struck  the  Tientsin.  She  saw 
no  one  outside  the  Krooms.  When  the 
tender  was  sighted  she  was  ordered  to 
her  little  room.  Once  in  three  months 
came  the  Dutch  inspector,  but  he  went 
no  higher  than  the  oil  room.  The  inspector  was  a 
little  afraid  of  old  Jacob. 

Months  ran  into  years.  .  .  .  The  years  grew, 
piling  themselves  one  on  top  of  another  like  coral¬ 
line  layers,  only  instead  of  being  formed  of  little 
dead  bodies  like  the  limestone  strata,  Faith  s  were 
formed  of  millions  of  little  dead  hopes.  ...  Bat 
she  had  breeding,  the  breeding  of  the  Fitzhughs  She 
clung  to  her  prayers — her  prayers  and  The  bong. 

Jacob  Kroom  taught  her  to  cook.  Hans  wil. 
want  a  lot  of  nice  food,”  he  constantly  adjured  her. 

“He  will  be  assistant  to  his  father  when  he  mar¬ 
ries  you.” 

A  scrupulously  clean  cook  was  old  Jacob,  very 
skillful  at  compounding  queer  dishes,  of  which  rice 
and  fish  were  the  main  ingredients. 

IT  was  Jacob  who  taught  her  to  make  her  own 
clothes.  In  the  oil  room  was  a  bale  of  silk,  won¬ 
derful  silk,  water-stained  but  very,  very  soft  and 
beautiful.  Old  Jacob  told  her  it  was  silk  from 
Kiangsu  that  had  been  dyed  with  the  wings  of  little 
beetles,  and  it  thrilled  Faith.  And  there  were  bales 
of  Javanese  calico,  the  Batik  calico  famous  through¬ 
out  the  world.  It  was  stamped  with  beautiful  de¬ 
signs,  the  work  of  the  wonderful  native  artists  of 
fheribon  and  Indramayu.  The  Krooms  had  sal¬ 
vaged  the  goods  from  a  brig  that  had  been  batterec 

to  pieces  on  the  red  mud. 

Jacob  wished  her  to  use  the  East  Indian  model 
and  wear  the  shirt  waist  or  kabaya  with  the  sarong, 
but  the  girl  had  a  vision  of  a  wonderful  dress  worn 
by  the  sweet  mother  who  had  clung  to  her  through 
the  storm,  and  as  her  fingers  grew  more  deft  she 
made  attempts  that  were  closer  and  closer  to  the 
garment  that  was  more  beautiful  than  any  ot'ier- 
At  moments— far  apart  and  fleeting  moments— the 
great  desire  of  the  young  to  attach  themselves  to 
some  one  brought  up  in  her  a  queer  feeling  of  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  old  scoundrel  who  taught  her  things. 

He  knew  of  the  silks,  the  stamped  calico,  the  flags 
of  the  ships  that  went  up  and  down  the  strait.  He 
had  been  to  Thursday  Island,  where  men  dive  for 
pearls;  to  Sydney,  with  its  great  harbor;  to  Mel¬ 
bourne,  with  its  wide,  Americanlike  streets;  to 
Hobart,  famous  for  its  apples  and  pretty  women. 

It  was  when  he  dispensed  this  information  that  she 
was  drawn  to  him;  but,  times  without  number,  the 
old  man  promptly  chilled  the  liking  with  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Hans.  . 

“You  must  learn  to  do  evei-ything  that  Hans  tells 

vou,”  he  would  say.  . 

'  And  again :  “It  will  be  nice  when ^Hans  is  assist¬ 
ant,  and  you  keeping  house  for  him.” 

And  as  the  years  rolled  on  he  would  terrify  he 
by  making  reference  to  the  time  when  he  thought 

the  marriage  could  take  place.  .  , 

“I  am  old,  and  I’d  like  to  see  little  Hans  married 
and  settled  down,”  he  would  mumble  daily.  You 
are  growing  into  a  big  girl  now.  Girls  marry  young 
out  here.  It  is  different  to  America.  A  girl  is  a 
woman  here  when  she  is  fourteen.” 

It  was  dreadful  talk  for  Faith  to  listen  to.  Hor¬ 
rible,  terrifying  talk.  She  was  afraid  of  the  lumber¬ 
ing  idjot,  who  leered  at  her  and  guffawed  obscenely. 
The  memory  of  her  mother’s  death  was  shot  through 
with  red  threads  of  fear  produced  by  the  wild 
laughter  of  the  boy. 

She  would  flee  to  her  little  room  and  softly  croon 
The  Song  when  old  Jacob  spoke  of  marriage.  She 
had  great  belief  in  The  Song— splendid,  towering 
belief.  It  was  her  mother’s  song.  .  .  . 

NOW,  down  through  Karimata  Strait  swings  the 
jugular  artery  of  the  nations,  the  deep-sea 
cable  It  wriggles  down  from  Singapore  the 
talking  snake”  of  the  colored  folk— streams  down 
past  Pag  Light  to  the  Java  Sea,  twists  through  the 
narrow  Bali  Strait  out  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
streaks  away  to  Fremantle,  Western  Australia.  Faith 
Fitzhugh  knew  of  the  cable  from  old  Jacob.  It  was 
a  wonder  story  to  her. 

She  would  stand  for  hours  at  the  window  of  her 
little  room  looking  out  across  the  waters  of  the 
strait  and  pondering  over  the  wire  that,  slipping 
away  over  leagues  and  leagues  of  ooze  and  coral 
beds,  carried  words  from  one  country  to  another. 
She  questioned  Jacob  Kroom  about  the  means  em¬ 
ployed.  How  did  a  person  in  Singapore  talk  to 
the  wire?  How  did  the  person  at  Fremantle  hear 
the  words?  Jacob  couldn’t  tell.  It  was  done,  though 
—he  was  certain  of  that.  Once  when  a  boat  on 
which  Jacob  was  a  sailor  was  within  an  hour  oi 


“Maryland,  My  Maryland!” 


Continued  frotn  page  8 


Dutchmen.  They  wanted'  a  woman  to 
cook  and  wash,  make  beds  and  keep 
quiet.  Above  all  keep  quiet.  The 
mother  of  Hans — well,  he  d  let  that 
matter  rest.  He  would  always  feel  his 
ear  when  he  mentioned  the  woman  from  Billiton, 
the  ear  the  lady  had  chipped  with  a  knife. 

Old  Jacob  and  Piet  Kroom  held  conferences  about 
a  person  named  Parson  Tom,  a  sailor  who  pei- 
formed  marriages.  They  talked  openly  before  Faith, 
and  the  soul  of  the  girl  was  heavy  with  horror. 
This  Parson  Tom  pursued  her  through  her  dreams. 
He  followed  her  with  huge,  clanking  chains  with 
which  he  desired  to  tie  her  to  the  lout  Hans.  After 
nights  filled  with  these  terrifying  phantoms  she 
pleaded  with  Jacob. 

“I  am  young,  so  young!”  she  would  cry. 

“Young?”  shrieked  Jacob.  “You  are  a  woman 
grown!  You  are  over  sixteen  now.  And  Hans  is 
impatient.  Why  wait?  Vandaag,  morgen,  what 
matter?”  The  lumbering  idiot  Hans  listened  to  the 
pleadings  of  the  girl  with  the  head  of  the  Krooms 
and  guffawed  loudly  when  Jacob  pushed  her  away. 
An  indecent  wretch  was  Hans. 

The  tender  brought  the  news  that  Parson  Tom 
was  at  Batavia,  but  word  had  been  sent  to  him  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  come  to  Pag  Light,  and  he  had  promised. 
Old  Jacob  cursed  the  delay,  Piet  Kroom  frowned, 
Hans  laughed  and  capered  like  a  knock-kneed  goat. 
Faith  prayed.  She  thought  of  those  lines  in  The  Song. 

Hark  to  an  exiled  son's  appeal, 

Maryland! 

My  mother  State !  to  thee  I  kneel, 
Maryland! 

The  girl  looked  at  Batavia  on  the  fly-specked  chart 
on  the  wall  of  the  oil  room.  The  place  was  dread¬ 
fully  close  to  Pag  Light.  The  chart  pushed  it  up 
to  the  side  of  the  mud  bank.  She  saw  Parson  Tom 
in  seven-league  boots  hopping  over  from  Batavia 
eager  to  do  the  job. 

Dread  became  the  lord  of  her  soul.  She  watched 
the  strait,  watched  the  ships  coming  from  the  south. 
She  visualized  Parson  Tom’s  appearance  off  the 
light,  the  ship  heaving  to  while  he  was  put  over  into 
the  little  boat  that  Piet  Kroom  would  have  ready. 
She  pictured  his  oily  smile,  his  sanctimonious 

bearing.  . 

The  days  brought  curious  delusions  to  her.  One 
night,  half  awake,  she  thought  that  she  heard  Sailor 
Tom  telling  friends  in  Batavia  that  he  was  off  to 
Pa°-  Light  to  perform  a  bridal  ceremony.  Another 
night  she  sprang  up  in  bed  thinking  she  heard  him 
hail  the  light.  She  heard  his  words  distinctly.  It  s 
me,  Parson  Tom !  Come  to  hitch  up  the  happy  couple, 
Jacob.”  .  .  .  Dreadful,  dreadful  agony  for  Faith. 

VA.R  down  below  Pag  Light  lies  Australia,  and, 


Madras,  some  one  in  Singapore  had  spoken  to  a  pei- 
son  in  Madras  over  the  wire,  and  the  Madras  poi¬ 
son,  unaware  till  then  that  Jacob  was  on  the  boat, 
met  him  as  the  ship  docked.  The  old  man  cursed 
softly  as  he  told  this  story  of  the  cable.  The  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  met  Jacob  was  instrumental  in  getting 
him  one  year’s  free  board  in  the.  Madras  jail. 

Faith  became  possessed  of  an  idea  that  the  cable 
might  hear  her  if  she  talked  to  it  from  her  window. 
Possibly  it  had  ears  that  would  drink  in  any  utter¬ 
ance  made  on  Pag  Light.  Who  could  tell?  People 
in  Singapore  talked  to  it,  and  the  words  went  all  the 
way  to  America,  to  Baltimore  even  Baltimore, 
where  she  was  born!  So  each  night,  before  retiring, 
she  stood  at  the  window,  her  face  turned  to  the 
strait,  and  addressed  the  unseen  cable. 

“My  name  is  Faith  Fitzhugh,”  she  would  say,  her 
voice  and  manner  very  solemn,  “and  I  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  United  States  of  America.  My 
mother,  Margaret  Lee  Fitzhugh,  and  my  father, 
Henry  James  Fitzhugh,  lived  in  Baltimore  and  knew 
many,  many  people  there.  They  were  drowned  in 
the  great  storm  when  the  Tientsin  went  down.  1 
am  on  Pag  Light,  and  I  wish  to  go  back  to  America. 

I  do  not  like  Pag  Light.  They  wish  me  to  marry 
Hans  Kroom,  and  he  frightens  me.  If  any  kind  per¬ 
son  hears  me,  would  they  kindly  ask  one  ot  the 
captains  of  the  big  ships  to  stop  at  Pag  Li^ht  and 

take  me  home.  Please!”  . 

After  this  little  speech  she  would  say  her  prayers 

and  slip  into  bed. 

THE  years  built  a  stair  to  the  wedding  day.  Old 
Jacob  talked  continually  of  it.  He  desired  to  see 
Hans  married  before  he  died.  Faith  pleaded. 
“Too  voung?  Nonsense!”  In  the  Malay  girls  mar¬ 
ried  when  they  were  fourteen,  and  as  a  special 
favor  he  was  putting  off  the  marriage  till  she  was 
sixteen.  What  if  she  didn’t  love  Hans?  Few  women 
loved  their  husbands!  Love  didn’t  matter  much  with 


FwhiteFaith  Fitzhugh  was  suffering  agony,  the 
Governor  General  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  who  was  a  real  lord,  sent  out  from  England 
at  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  made  a 
speech — a  great  speech,  so  the  Governor  General 
thought.  He  threw  it  to  the  winds  at  the  unveiung 
of  a  statue  erected  in  honor  of  Australian  soldiers 
who  had  fallen  in  the  Boer  War,  and  he  felt  proud 
of  it.  His  name  was  John  Bertie  Penleyfield  Chelms¬ 
ford — the  last  word  is  pronounced  Chemz  ferd  and 
he  was  a  great  imperialist.  He  suggested  that  ms 
brother  in  Singapore  would  like  to  read  a  cab  e 
account  of  the  speech,  and  no  one  objected. 

Up  from  Port  Darwin,  along  the  talking  snake 
on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  came  the  burning  words— 
fine,  hot  Jingoistic  phrases.  Trite  and  Pompous,  but 
good  stuff  for  the  mob.  .  .  .  “The  red,  red  threads  of 
kinship  that  bind  the  empire  together.  ...  It  is  the 
wind  from  the  wings  of  Freedom  that  waves  the 
English  flag.  .  .  .  British  bones  have  built  a  throne 
upon  which  World  Justice  sits! 

Poetry  too.  Lord  Chelmsford  quoted  Mr.  Kipling, 
the  bard  that  made  the  English  ensign  famous: 

Never  was  isle  so  little,  never  was  sea  so  lone. 
But  over  the  send  and  the  palm  trees 
an  English  fag  has  flown. 

The  cable  hummed  with  the  words.  Warm  stuff. 
Stuff  calculated  to  make  the  Australians  thank  then- 
little  gods  that  they  were  not  born  Bulgarians  or 
Turks  or  Syrians! 

Then,  just  as  the  first  line  of  Mr.  Kipling  s  verse 
was  shot  into  the  cable  office  at  Singapore,  something 
happened!  The  cable  went  dead!  It  ran  by  dozens 
of  islands  over  which  the  English  flag  had  nevei 
waved,  and  it  couldn’t  stomach  Rudyard’s  poetical 
fib.  Singapore  waited  for  the  second  line,  but  noth¬ 
ing  came.  Dead  silence  from  the  southland.  Some¬ 
where  between  Singapore  and  the  first  relaying  s  a- 
tion  in  the  Malay,  the  cable  ( Continued  on  page  59) 
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Greatest  production  is  obtainable  only  where  each  machine, 
its  electric  motor  and  control  equipment  are  built  to 
co-operate  most  effectively. 


One  of  a  number  of  G-E  Motors 
driving  planers  at  a  plant  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Company . 


Any  plant  will  produce  more — if  you  let  it! 

THE  output  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company’s  largest  plant 
was  partly  fixed  by  the  capacity  of  certain  tools,  belt-driven,  from 
long  lines  of  shafting. 


Traffic  demanded  as  many  locomotives  as  possible — at  once!  Extra 
machine  tools  for  planing  could  not  be  had. 


Look  for  this  mark 
of  leadership  in 
electrical  development 
anu  manufacture 


Driving  each  machine  with  a  G-E  motor  made  it  possible  to  eliminate 
long  lines  of  shafting  and  many  belts;  saved  labor,  oil,  time  and  power; 
and  materially  increased  the  production  from  these  machines. 

The  machines  in  any  plant  will  produce  what  they  should,  with  the 
correct  G-E  motor  drive. 

General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


From  the  Mightiest  to  the  (Tiniest 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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They’re  sleepin’  36  to  the  room  in  the  hotels 
down  there  now,  and  you’d  have  to  park 
yourself  for  the  night  on  top  of  a  awnin  or 
the  like  Besides,  where’s  your  passport' 

‘‘That’ll  be  easy,”  I  says.  “Now-” 

He  give  a  demoniacal  laugh.  “Easy,  hey?”  he  says 
“Then  it  would  likewise  be  easy  for  you  to  get  a  job 
as  a  bookkeeper  in  a  Chinese  laundry.  He  looks 
around  at  the  ticket  rack  and  speaks  to  it  He  says 
it’s  easy  to  get  a  passport  to  Havana  he  tells  it 
wagglin’  his  head  from  the  side  to  side.  Then  he 
turns  back  to  me.  Try 
and  get  one!”  he  says. 

“What  d’ye  figure  is 
the  reason  for  this  here 
biggest  rush  to  Cuba 
since  1898,  hey?”  I  says, 
innocent  enough. 

“Are  you  tryin’  to  kid 
me?”  he  snorts. 

I  answered  in  the 
antiaffirmative. 

“Well,  then,  Stupid,” 
he  says,  callin’  me  by  a 
old  nickname  of  mine, 
which  it  was  surprisin’ 
where  he  heard  it,  the 
U.  S.  has  assassinated 
Jacques  Barleycorn,  ain’t 
it?  It  has  also  murdered 
bettin’  on  the  so-called 
horse  races,  gam- 
blin’  dens  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  and  a  movement 
has  just  been  started  to 
make  smokin’,  chewin’, 
and  whistlin’  jazz  a  fel¬ 
ony.  In  about  five  more 
years,  young  feller,  this 
man’s  country  will  be  in 
such  a  state  that  a  New 
Yorker  hot  from  Broad¬ 
way  which  croaked  about 
that  time  and  went  to 
heaven  would  complain 
to  St.  Peter  about  the 
angels  p  1  a  y  i  n’  their 
harps  after  nine  o’clock 
at  night!  Now,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  they  is 
a  few  lawless  citi¬ 
zens  left  which  figures 
they  was  put  on  earth 
for  the  purpose  of 
livin’  for  a  while,  any¬ 
ways,  and  is  willin’  to 
string  along  with  Pat 
Henry,  the  guy  which 
moaned  ‘Gimme  liberty 
— or  gimme  tickets  some- 
wheres  where  they  got 
it!’  In  Havana  right 
now  they  is  horse  racin’, 
government  -  controlled 
gamblin’,  pinch  -  bottle 
Scotch  and  all  its  boy 
friends  —  in  fact,  the 
place  is  as  loose  as  ashes, 

and  it’s  only  a  stone’s  _ 

throw  from  New  ork, 
you  might  say.  What’s 

the  answer?  Why,  Cuba  is  gettin  as  much  of  a  play 
now  as  a  ice-water  salesman  would  get  in  purgatoiy. 
If  you’re  figurin’  on  goin’  anywheres  this  winter,  you 
better  pick  out  the  North’s  Pole,  or  some  joint  where 
they  ain’t  such  a  terrible  rush  of  tourists . 

Well,  Joe,  I  walk  out  of  that  ticket’s  office  with¬ 
out  as  much  as  a  chance  remark  and  wend  my  way 
over  to  the  passport  bureau  with  sorrowful  steps. 

I  posolutely  refused  to  believe  that  they  was  Ameri¬ 
cans  leavin’  their  country  flat  to  go  to  Cuba  or  any¬ 
wheres  else  simply  because  things  had  come  to  the 
pass  where  their  personal  habits  was  regulated  like 
they  was  all  feeble-minded  and  the  etc.,  and  my  idea 
was  that  the  ticket’s  salesman  was  not  beneath  let- 
tin’  forth  a  occasional  lie  so’s  to  break  up  the  dull 
afternoons  when  they  is  nothin’  else  to  do  except 
tell  people  they  can’t  under  no  circumstances  go  to 
Havana.  I  also  made  up  my  mind  I  would  waggle 
my  passport  in  that  baby’s  face  in  about  half  a  hour. 

Joe,  I  never  went  back  at  all,  but  three  hours  later 
I  slipped  into  another  joint  and  got  tickets  entitlin’ 
me  to  orchestra  seats  for  Bermuda,  and  the  reason 
I  did  so  is  the  followin’: 

,  The  inside  of  the  passport  bureau  looked  like  they 
was  puttin’  on  a  dress  rehearsal  of  a  race  riot  when 
I  got  there,  and  it  was  the  best  part  of  a  hour  before 
I  could  even  get  near  a  salesman  and  make  my  wants 
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heard.  I  fin’ly  hooked  and  jabbed  my  way  up  to  the 
counter,  and  a  guy  which  looks  like  he’s  on  the  brinks 
of  leavin’  this  world  behind  from  simple  exhaustion 
sneers  at  me  and  says:  “Well,  what  do  you  wish. 

Joe,  he’s  lookin’  at  me  like  no  matter  what  it  is 
I  ain’t  gonna  get  it  and  there’s  that! 
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“Well,  you  and  him  sells  for  a 


Kid  Brennan!”  snarls  Knockout  Hooker. 


“I  wish  I  was  Rockefeller’s  only  heir,”  I  says  with 
a  friendly  grin ;  “but  what  I  come  here  for  is  to  get 

a  passport  for  Havana.”  , 

“Ha,  ha!”  he  laughs  sarcastically.  If  I  had  one 
of  them,  I’d  use  it  myself.  No  chance  right  now, 
buddy— keep  movin’!” 

“What’s  the  idea?  Is  they  somebody  ahead  ot  me . 

“You  tell  ’em!”  he  snarls.  “They’s  91,000  applica¬ 
tions  on  file  here  now,  and  they’re  cornin’  in  at  the 
rate  of  about  three  a  minute.  We  wouldn’t  get  to 
you  for  a  coupla  months.  The  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  see  America  first  and  forget  about  that  Cuba  thing. 
They  can’t  be  no  room  down  in  Havana  now,  any¬ 
ways.  We’re  tryin’  to  scatter  what  passports  we’re 
issuin’  so’s  they  come  from  all  over.  The  way  these 
guys  which  can’t  stand  the  taste  of  water  is  fleein’ 
down  there  now,  if  we  let  ’em  all  go  from  one  section 
of  the  country  the  whole  U.  S.  would  tip  over  on  its 
side  in  a  coupla  days!” 

Well,  that  killed  the  expedition  to  Cuba,  Joe,  so 
after  a  coupla  hours’  hard  work  I  managed,  as 
I  said,  to  get  some  choice  tickets  for  Bermuda 
from  a  speculator,  and,  as  far  as  that  goes,  that 
joint  is  a  sell-out  too  — they  slipped  it  to  me 
that  I  don’t  need  no  passport.  Joe,  I  fell  for  it. 
I  grabbed  off  a  handful  of  elegant  folders  which 
claims  that  Bermuda  is  the  garden  spot  of  the 


world  and  the  nearest  thing  to  heaven  it  is 
possible  to  get  on  this  here  earth  outside  oi 
the  Follies,  and  set  sail  for  home.  On  the 
ways  back,  Joe,  I  could  not  help  smilin’  to 
myself,  and  occasionally  for  the  benefit  oi 
the  public,  when  I  thought  what  a  pleasant  surpiisc 
I  had  for  Jeanne  and  my  baby,  and  how  they  wouldst 
no  doubt  swoon  away  on  account  of  joy  when  they 
heard  they  was  gonna  spend  the  winter  under  the 
shelterin’  shades  of  the  onion  trees  and  the  etc.  in 
Bermuda.  I  found  Jeanne  in  my  baby’s  boudoir,  so  I 

wasted  no  time  in  beatin’ 
in  and  about  the  bushes, 
but  come  right  out  with  it. 

“Well,  honey,”  I  says, 
presentin’  her  with  a 
chaste  salute,  and  why 
not,  “you  don’t  have  to 
worry  whether  they  have 
nothin’  but  blizzards  and 
forty  below  the  zero  up 
here  this  winter  or  not, 
because  I — ” 

“Voilal”  she  butts  in, 
exhibitin’  all  her  milk- 
ish  white  teeth.  “But 
indeed  you  are  right, 
mon  Edouard.  That  cold 
shall  not  bother  Jeanne, 
for  I  have  buy  from 
Maison  Louise ,  while  you 
are  away  to-day,  un 
veston  of  the  fur.  Tiens! 
(Jest  mugrdfique,  and  the 
COst,  but — ” 

“A  moment!”  I  says, 
staggerin’  back  under 
this  blow.  Can  you  im¬ 
agine  Jeanne  stakin’  her¬ 
self  to  a  fur’s  coat  when 
I  am  gonna  take  her  for 
the  winter  where  that 
article  of  ladies’  haber¬ 
dashery  will  be  about  as 
useful  as  a  triple  chin! 
That’s  what  you  might 
refer  to  as  a  tough  break, 
hey,  Joe?  Jeanne  has 
beat  it  outa  the  room, 
and  in  a  coupla  minutes 
she  returns  on  the  inside 
of  what  looked  to  me  at 
the  first  glance  like  all 
the  fur  in  the  world, 
not  countin’  Shantung. 
All  you  could  see  was 
her  little  peaches  and 
Grade  A  cream  face 
stiekin’  out  over  the  top, 
with  her  hair  piled  up 
and  glistenin’  where  the 
light  was  lucky  enough 
to  rest  on  it  for  a  second, 
and  when  she  twisted  up 
them  unequaled  warm 
red  lips  of  hers,  makin’ 
what  is  known  to  the 
educated  French  as  a 
moue  with  her  mouth, 
and  kinda  winks  one  eye 
as  innocent  as  a  infant 
and  as  dangerous  as  dynamite — well,  Joe,  1 11  say 
that  if  all  the  bears,  or  whatever  wild  beasts  that 
coat  come  from,  could  of  seen  her  they  would  of  felt 
satisfied  that  their  fur  looked  a  whole  lot  better  on 
Jeanne  than  it  ever  did  on  them— and  there’s  that! 

Well,  I  stood  there  like  a  man  in  the  trance  for 
a  minute,  thinkin’  that  come  what  may  this  morphine 
fiend’s  dream  I  was  lookin  at  was  my  wife,  and 
naturally  enough  the  second  that  thought  hit  me  I 
also  remembered  that  I  would  have  to  go  bail  for 
this  coat,  and  the  spell  was  broken.  Unlike  Marks 
&  Anthony,  which  was  easily  affected,  Joe,  lookin 
at  beautiful  women  does  not  never  take  my  ‘mind 
completely  off  of  my  bank  roll. 

“To  be  exact,”  I  says,  gettin’  set  for  the  worst, 
“how  much  did  that  Eskimo’s  dress  suit  cost  you 
once  they  seen  you  liked  it?” 

“Poof!”  she  says.  “Almost  they  make  Jeanne  the 
gift  of  this.  It  is  but  deux  mille  of  your  dollars.” 

“How  d’ye  get  that  way?”  I  yells.  “It’ll  be  do  milly 
of  your  dollars  if  it’s  gonna  be  anything,  which  l 
seriously  doubt!  Two  thousand  fish  for  a  coat,  hey.' 
My  name  is  still  Harmon,  Jeanne,  and  not  Astoi,  aid 
likewise  you  ain’t  dealin’  in  francs  no  more,  a  thing 
you  seem  to  have  completely  forgot.  Send  that  coat 
back  to  them  burglars  you  got  it  from,  because,  any¬ 
ways,  you  ain’t  gonna  need  it!”  (C't’d  on  page  39) 
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1PHE  present  conspicuous  goodness  of  Goodyear  Cord 
1  Tires  has  origin  in  a  type  of  bettering  effort  pursued 
by  this  Company  through  many  years. 

Out  of  this  effort  emerged  such  important  developments 
as  the  first  American  tire-making  machine  and  the  stand¬ 
ard  straight-side  casing  of  today. 

Out  of  it  too  came  the  original  Goodyear  detachable 
rim,  the  safe  and  reliable  piano-wire  tire  base,  the  efficient 

All-Weather  tread. 

The  perfected  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  principle  itself,  as 
applied  now  in  both  passenger  car  and  truck  equipment, 
likewise  arrived  from  this  source. 

At  no  other  time  since  the  beginning  of  this  business  has 
this  continuous  process  of  betterment  attained  the  scope 
and  importance  surrounding  it  today. 

At  no  other  time  has  it  so  effectively  touched  and 
enriched,  and  benefited  every  phase  of  the  material  an 
manufacture  of  our  products  as  now. 

Its  fruits  in  the  present  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  are  an 
immense  capacity  for  service  and  a  record  of  tire  acco 
plishment  unique  in  the  wor  Id. 

Because  Goodyear  Tires  and  the  sincere  consemtion 
service  behind  them  afford  uncommon  satisfaction,  more 
people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other  kmd. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  World 
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//hove  is  Congoleum  Gold-Seal  Art-Rug  Nn.  364 
The  6x9 foot  size  retails  at  $9.75 

grade  oj  Congoleum 
)-SEAL  Congoleum 

Congoleum  g^1  Art-Rugs  a  re  made 
in  the  most  charming  patterns — 
the  creations  of  leading  rug  de¬ 
signers;  they  wear  longer  by  far 
and  cost  less  than  other  printed 
floor-coverings;  they  are  water¬ 
proof  and  sanitary;  they  are 
cleaned  with  a  damp  mop;  and 
they  he  flat  without  fastening. 

Your  dealer  has  Congoleum  §Sid  Art- 
Rugs  in  patterns  and  sizes  suitable  for 
any  room  in  your  home.  Be  sure  to  see 
them.  Remember  they’re  guaranteed. 


COLD  SC 

w  guarantee 

SATISFACTION  OUMiaMTXED 
OR  YOUR  MONEY  VfU 

BE  REFUNDED  i 


A  DAM?  CLOTH  **1U.  ptMOV* 
it. u  ir  ir  rr»-:aj  *o  cooio 


VTT'HEN  you  go  to  select  your 
Congoleum  g?a',d  Art-Rug  be 
sure  to  get  the  genuine  bearing 
our  Gold-Seal  Guarantee  on  the 
face.  The  market  is  full  of  in¬ 
ferior  imitations  that  are  often 
misrepresented  as  being  “just  the 
same  as  Congoleum.” 

To  be  certain,  always  look  for  the 
Gold-Seal  which  carries  our  posi¬ 
tive  and  definite  assurance  of 
“ Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  will  be  refunded  ” 


Congoleum  seif  Floor- Coverings 

Gold-Seal  Congoleum  is  also  made  in  roll 
form  in  a  wide  range  of  beautiful  patterns 
suitable  for  use  where  you  desire  to  cover 
the  entire  floor,  such  as  in  the  kitchen, 

pantry, bathroom, halls, etc.  Waterproof, 

sanitary,  needs  no  fastening.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Price  SI. 00  per  square  yard 
for  both  two  yard  and  three  yard  widths. 

Prices  in  the  Far  West  and  South  average  15%  higher  than 
those  quoted;  in  Canada  prices  average  25%  higher.  All 
prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


PHILADELPHIA 

MINNEAPOLIS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
DALLAS 


CHICAGO 

MONTREAL 


Popular  Sizes — 
Popular  Prices 

3  x  4^  feet  $  2.40 
3x6  feet  3.20 
6x9  feet  9.75 
1%.  x  9  feet  11.85 
9x9  feet  14.25 
9  x  10/4  feet  16.60 
9  x  12  feet  19.00 


Color- Charts  Free 

We  have  prepared  beautiful  color- 
charts  showing  Congoleum  Gold- 
Seal  Art-Rugs  in  actual  colors  and 
other  charts  showing  Gold-Seal 
Congoleum  in  roll  form. 

From  these  charts  you  can  pick 
out  just  the  patterns  to  harmonize 
with  your  present  furnishings. 
Write  at  once  to  nearest  office  for 
the  chart  you  wish. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Congoleum 
Gold-Seal  Art-Rugs  and  Floor-Coverings 
write  us  and  we  will 
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Jeanne  gets  a  angry  though  becomm’ 

hade  of  red.  , 

“Not  need  it?”  she  says.  What 

tiean  you,  Edouard?”  .  , 

“We’re  gonna  spend  the  winter  m 
lermuda,”  I  says,  expectin’  her  to  rend 
he  air  with  a  shriek  of  delight. 

Joe,  she  stares  at  me  for  a  minute 
ind  then  busts  out  laughin’. 

“V raiment!”  she  says.  But,  we  aie 
iot!  We  shall  most  certainly  remain 
iere  for  the  winter.  Jeanne  has  enough 
>f  those  travel  for  a  long,  long  time. 
Besides,  all  next  week  Mrs  Hedges- 
Plympton  and  myself  have  those  his¬ 
torical  fete  for  to  benefit  that 
Cross.  I  am  to  be  Queen  Isabella  of 
Uespagnol,  and  you,  chen,  are  to  be 
i-oila,  you  will  never  suspect!— you  will 
then  be  Columbus  in  the  pageant.  Is 

that  not  wonderful?” 

“No'”  I  growls.  “What  dye  mean 
I’m  gonna  be  Columbus?  I’m  gonna 
be  Ed  Harmon,  and  we’re  both  gonna 
Bermuda.  I’m  off  them  masquerade 
balls  for  life!  You  had  me  runmn’ 
wild  around  here  in  a  set  of  tights 
once  before,  playin’  I  waf,  a  ”iusk®,t  ? 
ear  of  the  time  of  Looey  the  14,  and 
got  enough  then.  That  stuff  s  all^  si  y 
to  me  So  you  better  begin  paekm  now 

Jeanne’s  eyes  gets  very  cold. 
“Edouard!”  she  says.  “To-morrow 
afternoon  at  four  o’clock  you  will  be 
at  Maison  Henri  on  the  Avenue  of 
the  Fifth,  where  you  will  get  meas¬ 
ure  for  that  costume  of  Columbus. 
Jeanne  have  made  all  arrangements 

for  you,  so — ”  ,  ..  .. 

“Never  mind  that  end  ot  it— they 
ain’t  gonna  be  no  party  at  the  chateau 
Harmon,  and  there’s  that!  I  says. 
“It’s  bad  enough  like  it  is  with  them 
six  bathin’  beauty  friends  of  yours 
makin’  my  home  look  like  a  box  fight¬ 
er’s  trainin’  camp  by  goin  through 
them  settin’-up  exercises  on  the  root 
every  mornin’,  and  also  actm  like  1 
had  adopted  them  as  guests  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  If  I  brung  even  a  merely 
one  of  my  boy  friends  up  here  to  spend 
the  week’s  end,  you’d  yell  murder,  and 
yet  that  California  sextette  of  yours 
evidently  come  here  with  the  idea  ot 
stayin’  till  death  do  us  part  or  the 
etc.!” 

“Stop!”  says  Jeanne.  “I  will  not 
have  my  guests  criticise’.  They  are 
charmant  girls, 1  and  they  shall  stay 
here  and  keep  Jeanne  company  as  long 
as  thev  so  desire.  If  then  you  do  not 
like  it  here,  won  ami,  always  you  may 
leave — n’est-ce  pas?”  _ 

“I  may  leave?”  I  yells  in  a  wild 
rage.  “We’re  all  gonna  leave!  I  amt 
gonna  be  no  Columbus,  and  they  am  t 
gonna  be  no  blow-out  for  the  Red  s 
Cross  tore  off  here.  We’ll  give  them  a 
hundred  bucks  and  let  it  go  at  that 
they  can  buy  enough  court’s  plaster  for 
that  amount  of  jack  to  last  em  through 
the  next  war.  I’m  goin’  downtown  now 
and  get  me  some  Palm’s  Beach  suits 
and  the  rest  of  that  layout  which  is 
suitable  for  the  southern  climes  of  Ber¬ 
muda,  and  I’d  advise  you  to  do  the 
same,  because  that’s  where  you  and  me 
is  gonna  spend  the  winter.  They  is 
no  use  givin’  me  a  argument  about  it, 
Jeanne,  because  you  oughta  know  by 
this  time  that  when  I  make  up  my 
mind  to  do  a  thing  they  is  no  chang- 
in’  me.  I’m  boss  around  here,  and 
what  I  say  goes.  We  leave  here  next 
week !  ” 

So  that’s  how  it  come  to  the  pass  that 
we  are  gonna  stay  here  all  winter,  in¬ 
stead  of  fleein’  to  Bermuda,  Joe,  and 
our  Red’s  Cross  festival  was  as  big  a 
success  as  Edison.  They  was  no  less 
than  six  nights  of  it,  and  I  played 
Christy  Columbus,  the  beaucoup  dis¬ 
coverer,  as  advertised.  What  /  dis¬ 
covered  I  will  tell  you  in  my  next 
billet  cloux,  as  the  French  is  wonted 
to  remark. 

Well,  nux  vomica,  and  the  etc.,  Joe, 
till  we  meet  again  by  the  via  of  the 
mails. 

Yours  truly, 

Ed  Harmon.  (I  hear  this  Bermuda 

joint  is  a  flop,  anyways!) 

In  My  Handsomely  Study, 

Harmony  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Bon  Ami  Jose: 

WELL,  Joe,  I  am  sittin’  here  in  the 
only  room  which  we  ain’t  got  a 
coupla  guests  parked  in,  lookin’  at  the 
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Hudson’s  River  flowin’  gaily  past  be¬ 
neath  my  window,  and  it  is  right  now 
composed  principally  of  cakes  of  ice, 
so  I  expect  any  minute  to  see  Eliza 
and  the  bloodhounds  go  caperin’  by.  It 
ain’t  much  colder  here  than  it  is  in 
Iceland,  Joe,  and  I  have  been  stokin’ 
that  so-called  furnace  of  mine  till  the 
insides  of  my  hands  is  as  callous  as  a 
lean  shark’s  heart.  But  I  got  two  con¬ 
solations,  anyways,  and  that  is,  1,  the 
Nights  of  Columbus  is  all  over,  and, 
2,  the  six  bathin’  beauties  is  on  the 
en  route  to  Florida,  and  I  can  now 
roam  around  my  house  without  bumpin 
into  absolute  strangers  at  every  step. 

As  no  doubt  you 
are  on  the  brinks 
of  death  from  curi¬ 
osity  as  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  fete  to 
aid  the  benefit  of 
the  Red’s  Cross,  I 
will  expose  the 
same  without  no 
more  further  ado. 

Without  violatin’ 
no  confidences,  Joe, 

I  can  tell  you  that 
the  frolic  was  a 
mammoth  success, 
almost  $100,000 
was  raised  by  the 
subscription  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  Red’s 
Cross,  and  a  ele¬ 
gant  time  was  had 
by  all  except  one 
guy,  viz.,  i.  e.  and 
to  wit,  Knockout 
Hooker,  welter¬ 
weight  champion 
of  the  world,  which 
will  soon  have  the 
pleasure  of  writin’ 

“ex”  before  his 
title,  unless  I  am 
terribly  mistaken. 


be  done,  and  then  with  a  courtly 
nod  of  the  head  I  dismissed  them  one 

and  all.  ,  .  .  ,  .  , 

The  last  day  of  the  carnival,  bem 
relieved  of  my  duties  as  Columbus, 
Joe,  I  secured  permission  from  Jeanne 
to  use  the  limousine  and  wend  my  way 
down  to  New  York.  On  the  ways  I 
am  wilin’  away  the  time  by  readin  my 
favorite  author,  the  newspapers,  when 
I  see  on  the  sportin’  page  that  Knock¬ 
out  Hooker,  the  welter  champ,  is  gonna 
work  that  very  night.  He’s  gonna 
fight  Kid  Brennan,  the  ex-champ,  over 

in  Newark.  v.. 

Of  course  you  know,  Joe,  what  Jxia 
Brennan  was  when 


A  Close-Up  of 
Hollywood 

SEVERAL  years  ago  Lord 
Northcliffe  sent  one  of 
his  editors  to  America  to 
meet  and  describe  Amer¬ 
ica’s  most  interesting  peo¬ 
ple.  So  the  editor  spent  a 
day  with  President  Wilson 
of  Princeton  University, 
another  with  Roosevelt  at 
Oyster  Bay,  and  a  third 
with  William  Howard  Taft. 
The  same  editor  came  again, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  on  the 
same  mission,  save  that  this 
time  he  was  free  to  hunt  up 
the  people  he  himself  re¬ 
garded  as  most  interesting. 
Whom  did  he  visit? 

Mary  Pickford,  Charlie 
Chaplin,  Douglas  Fair¬ 
banks,  and  a  lot  more  of 
the  folks  who  have  made 
Hollywood,  Cal.,  famous. 
And  he  didn’t  limit  his  visit 
to  one  day  either.  When 
you  read  Hannen  Swaffer’s 
“The  Flickering  Stars”  in 
an  early  issue  you’ll  agree 
he  went  to  the  right  place. 


ABOUT  three 
.  days  before 
Jeanne’s  extrava¬ 
ganza  was  gave 
birth,  as  we  remark 
in  Montenegro,  a 
committee  of  other 
husbands  and  the 
etc.  called  on  me, 

Joe,  and  requested 
the  boon  of  a  audi¬ 
ence.  Joe,  all  these 
guys  which  has  the 
pleasure  of  livin’ 
around  me  in  this 
section,  which  is  as 
exclusive  as  a 
lion’s  den,  has  names  which  sound  nice 
a  steal  from  a  Pullman’s  car,  and,  like¬ 
wise,  has  got  $3.75  for  every  Demo¬ 
crat  south  of  Washington.  But  most 
of  them  is  regular  guys  at  that  and 
pJay  a  mean  poker  hand  and  the  etc*, 
so  I  greet  them  with  gracious  indul¬ 
gence  and  lead  them  up  to  my  sancti¬ 
monious  sanitorium,  which  is  Finnish, 
or  the  like,  for  private  office.  Well, 
first  we  have  a  lot  of  hemmin  and  haw¬ 
in’  and  flatterin’  comments  on  the  tasty 
way  I  have  fixed  my  room  up  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  me,  doin’  this  and  that  ot  a 
darin’  nature  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  then  a  elderly  gent  comes  right  out 
with  the  main  and  principal  object  ot 

the  visit.  _  ,  .  .  f 

It  seems  they  is  several  globules  ot 
red  blood  amongst  these  guys,  and  as 
a  result  they  have  framed  up  a  card 
of  four  or  five  boxin’  bouts  for  the  last 
night  of  the  party  to  be  held  in  the  gym 
of  the  golfin’  club.  All  the  guests  will 
be  dragged  over  and  shook  down  for  a 
hundred  berries  the  each  to  look  on, 
and  the  entire  receipts  will  be  flung  at 
the  delighted  Red’s  Cross,  whether  they 
want  it  or  not.  They  have  dug  up  a 
few  pretty  good  boys  which  has  volun¬ 
teered  their  services,  but  what  they 
want  for  the  pieces  of  resistance  is 
some  kind  of  a  champ  and  a  dancm 
partner  for  the  same  to  step  about  loui 
rounds  or  the  etc. 

All  they  wish  me  to  do,  Joe,  is  to 
furnish  the  main’s  bout. 

Well,  I  says  I  will  see  what  can 


he  was  step  pin’ 
fast  and  also  that 
it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  the 
ring  will  ever  see 
another  fighter  like 
that  baby  at  his 
weight.  You  know 
how  that  guy 
fought  ’em  all 
when  he  was 
champ  and  never 
got  bounced  till  he 
was  a  decrepit  old 
man.  You  know 
that  he  won  h  is 
title  when  prize 
fighters  fought 
finish  fights  for  a 
hundred-dollar  bill, 
with  winner  take 
all,  and  worked 
with  four-ounce 
gloves  in  a  ring 
instead  of  in  dress 
suits  in  front  of  a 
movie  camera.  You 
might  have  read 
that  in  Kid  Bren¬ 
nan’s  400  brawls 
his  record  of  one- 
round  knockouts 
would  of  tickled 
even  the  Marines, 
and  he  never  once 
kissed  the  canvass 
himself  till  Knock¬ 
out  Hooker  got  him 
when  Brennan  was 
old  enough  to  be 
Hooker’s  grandpa 
— and  just  about 
that  fast. 

And  of  course 
you  know,  Joe,  that 
“Brennan”  is  as 
much  the  name  of 
the  guy  I’m  talkin’ 
about  as  my  name 
is  Longfellow! 

Well,  Joe,  my  first  stop  was  at  a 
newspaper  office  and  my  next  stop  was 
at  the  sportin’  editor’s  desk.  I  imme¬ 
diately  state  my  wishes  to  this  guy, 
with  the  result  that  he  calls  up  Knock¬ 
out  Hooker’s  manager  and  asks  him 
will  he  let  his  battler,  which  fought  all 
through  the  war  in  a  shipyard,  give  a 
exhibition  of  the  manly  art  of  assault 
and  battery  for  the  Red’s  Cross.  Then 
begin  a  argument  which  last  the  best 
part  of  a  hour,  and  before  it  was 
through,  Joe,  I  had  twice  offered  to  go 
over  to  Newark  and  fight  this  box- 
fightin’  champ  for  nothin’  myself! 
Knockout  Hooker  claimed  he  had  al- 
ready  gave  the  Red’s  Cross  a  buck,  and 
had  a  button  to  prove  it,  that  he  had 
four  fights  booked  for  the  next  two 
weeks,  at  a  guarantee  of  $7,000  a  fight, 
and  therefore  needed  a  rest,  and  fin  ly 
that  he  had  never  asked  the  Red  s  Cross 
for  nothin’,  so  why  should  they  bother 
him?  The  sportin’  editor  grinds  his 
teeth,  Joe,  but  managed  to  keep  what 
temper  he  had  and  shoo  me  away  from 
the  phone,  and  by  threatemn  ,  kiddin  , 
and  pleadin’  with  this  fathead  he  man¬ 
ages  to  get  him  to  agree  to  step  four 
rounds  for  the  Red’s  Cross,  provided  he 
got  his  “expenses,”  a  lotta  publicity  in 
the  next  day’s  paper,  and  last  but  not 
least,  that  the  guy  they  picked  for 
him  to  box  had  to  be  a  eighteen- 
carat  bum  as  far  as  scrappin  was 
concerned.  We  give  in  to  everything, 
and  I  says  I’ll  stop  over  to  Newark 
after  Knockout  Hooker  s  fight  With 


Kid  Brennan  that  night  and  take  the 
champ  up  to  the  Red’s  Cross  frolic  m 

my  car.  ,  ... 

“Woof!”  snarls  the  sportm  editor, 
bangin’  up  the  phone.  “Can  you  tie 
that  bird?  No  matter  what  happens, 

I’ll  give  him  and  that  second  J esse 
James  which  manages  him  a  roast  in 
to-morrow’s  paper  that’ll  take  ’em  2o0 
years  to  live  down!  Why,  that  big 
tramp  oughta  be  tickled  silly  to  get  a 
chance  to  help  the  Red  Cross.  He  says 
they  never  helped  him,  hey?  Well,  is 
it  their  fault  he  ducked  the^  draft  and 
never  gave  them  a  chance?” 

With  that,  Joe,  he  let  forth  a  de¬ 
scription  of  Knockout  Hooker’s  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics,  and  the  like,  in¬ 
terruptin’  himself  now  and  then  to  touch 
on  the  welter  champ’s  ancestors,  the 
whole  makin’  a  very  interestin’  collec¬ 
tion  of  facts  if  you  could  ever  get  any¬ 
body  to  print  ’em.  In  the  midst  of  the 
biography  I  cut  in  on  him. 

“Listen!”  I  says.  “I  don’t  doubt  that 
big  stiff  is  all  of  that  and  much  more, 
and  the  chances  are  I’ll  take  a  punch 
at  him  myself  before  the  evenin’  is 
spent.  But  I  gotta  work  fast!  Where 
am  I  gonna  get  a  bum,  to  go  on  with 
him  up  there  to-night?” 

“Oh,  that’s  a  cinch!”  says  the  sport¬ 
in’  editor,  reachin’  for  his  hat.  “Come 

on _ I’ll  take  you  over  to  see  Jimmy 

Dunn.  He’s  got  more  tramps  in  his 
stable  than  the  average  village  con¬ 
stable  sees  in  a  lifetime.  After  that 
I’m  goin’  over  to  Newark  and  see 
Knockout  Hooker  murder  old  Kid  Bren¬ 
nan.  D’ye  wanna  take  me  over  in  that 
glorified  flivver  of  yours?” 

“Not  only  that,”  I  says,  “but  if  you 
dig  up  this  other  box  fighter  for  me, 
I’ll  take  you  all  the  way  up  to  the 
Red’s  Cross  carnival  as  my  person- 
sonal  guest.  Apart  from  everything 
else,  they  is  six  California  bathin’  beau¬ 
ties  up  there  which  I  can  at  the  least 
introduce  you  to.  The  other  guests  is 
a  mixture  of  millionaires  and  movie 
stars — the  two  greatest  trades  in  the 
world!” 

He  grins  at  me  like  a  wolf. 

“Sold!”  he  says.  “I’m  glad  I  had 
brains  enough  to  get  shaved  on  my 
lunch  hour,  and  a  man  about  town  is 
a  fool  if  he  ain’t  got  a  dress  suit  at 
a  downtown  hotel.  I’ll  accept,  your  in¬ 
vitation  with  the  greatest  delight.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  may  get  a  good  yarn 
outa  the  thing!”  . 

If  it  wasn’t  that  I  am  trym’  to  get 
out  of  the  habit  of  usin’  the,  expres¬ 
sion,  Joe,  I  would  remark,  viz.:  “I’ll 
say  he  did!” 


OUR  first  port  of  the  call  was  no  less 
than  Monsieur  Jimmy  Dunn,  a  man¬ 
ager  of  itinerant  leather  pushers.  We 
caught  him  at  a  well-known  (to  me) 
uptown  hotel,  just  as  he  himself  was 
leavin’  for  Newark,  where  he  was  about 
to  challenge  the  winner  of  the  Knock¬ 
out  Hooker-Kid  Brennan  fracas,  on  be¬ 
half  of  about  twelve  of  his  seventh-rate 
scrappers.  The  sportin’  editor  told  him 
what  we  wanted,  without  no  beatin  in 
and  out  of  the  bushes. 

“Well,  I  dunno,”  says  Dunn,  scratch- 
in’  what  was  the  equivalent  of  his  chin. 
“I  like  to  help  the  Knights  of  the  Sal¬ 
vation  M.  C.  A.,  but  I  ain’t  got  a  boy 
that  could  give  Knockout  Hooker  even 
a  good  workout!  And  then — ” 

“You  must  have  a  bum  on  your 
staff,”  cuts  in  the  sportin’  editor,  “or 
else  I  have  mistook  you  for  somebody 
else.  Any  guy  will  do  as  long  as  he’s 
a  welter.'  It’s  only  four  rounds  for 
sweet  charity’s  sakes — and  they  can  al¬ 
ways  take  a  dive  if  the  champ  gets 

messy!”  .  ,  .  , 

Jimmy  Dunn  gives  him  a  long 

look. 

“All  right!”  he  says  fin’ly.  But  re¬ 
member— I  don’t  want  my  guy  killed, 
unless  you’re  willin’  to  advance  me 
sixty  bucks  that  he  owes  me,  before  we 
start  for  the  abattoir.  And  don’t  you 
dare  tell  him  who  he’s  gonna  fight — 
get  me?” 

“Bring  this  baby  on,”  says  the  sport¬ 
in’  editor;  “if  he  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  feint  Hooker  I’ll  print  his  pictuie 
all  over  the  ‘Sphere’  to-morrow  morn¬ 
in’  and  make  him  famous  for  half  a 

hour!”  .  . 

Dunn  ducks  outside,  and  in  a  coupla 
minutes  he  comes  back  with  the  piey. 
{Continued  on  page  41) 
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P "At  the 
■F"  Moving'  Picture  Ball^^l 

By  Howard  Johnson  and  Jos.  Santly  ^ 

V  /'YET  the  folks  together,  roll  back  the  carpet,  start 
N-*  the  piano,  phonograph  or  player-piano  playing^ 
this  wonderful  new  songhit — watch  ’em  dance,  sing, 
laugh  and  keep  time  with  this  peppery  rollicking 
melody.  They’re  doing  it  every  night  at  the  theatres, 
restaurants  and  dance  palaces  along  the  Rialto. 
“At  the  Moving  Picture  Ball  ”  is  SOME  hit ! 

CHORUS  ©Leo.Kei 


Beautiful 

Hawaiian  Love"  ^ 

By  Dorothy  Terris  A  Ethel  Brid/t 

CHORUS  ©Leo  Feist,  Inc  r 


here's  Always 
Two  Sides  to  a  Story 

By  JacliCaddiqanjTajtkMullane&Chick Story 

CHORUS  r  ©Leo.Feis,,  Ine. 


Danc-Ing  at  that  mov-ing  pic  .  ture  ball 


Great  big  stars  pa-rad-ed  ’ri 


Some  sceiuar  -  1  -  o, 


There’s  al-ways  two  sides  to  a 


ry,  There’s  al-ways  the 


ill, -  They  were  mer-  ry,  Oh-  Hand-some  Wal-lace 

lAKE  this  page  to  your  piano  and  pick  out  the  won¬ 
derful  melodies  of  these  three  new  songs.  You’ll  A 
know  why  they  ARE  hits— why  they  have  swept 
America,  instantly  famous  wherever  there 
Su  is  life  and  music.  Try  them  now — 
buy  them  complete  at  your 
dealer’s. 


wrong, 


thrill -ing,  Thought. fill  and  will  .  tng 

/\  DREAMY,  waltz-song  whose  elu¬ 
sive  notes  and  rolling  chords 
blend  into  a  melody  whose  appeal  is 
irresistible  for  dancing,  for  singing 
—  for  playing  on  your  piano, 
phonograph  or  player  -  piano. 
“Beautiful  Hawaiian  Love” 
is  a  beautiful  song  —  a  won¬ 
derful  hit.  Get  it  at  your 
music  dealer’s. 


you  may  be  -  lieve  I  tried  to  de-ceive 

T_TERE  you  are — you  lovers  of  ballads 
the  newest  and  finest  of  them 
all!  “There’s  Always  Two  Sides  to 
a  Story”  is  the  work  of  the  writers 
of  “Rose  of  No  Man’s  Land,”  a 
guarantee  that  it  is  beautiful,  an 
assurance  that  it  will  sweep  the 
country.  You’ll  love  the  rich 
rare  melody — the  beautiful 
sentiment.  On  sale  at 
your  dealer’s. 


Get  a  Record 
for  yo«r 
Talking  Machine 


SEARCH  where  you  will  and  search  again — you 
can’t  put  the  spotlight  on  three  turner  songhits 
than  this  trio  flashed  from  Song  headquarters. 

Your  home  will  be  brighter — your  heart  will  be 
lighter — if  you’ll  let  these  Broadway  melodies  shine 
into  your  parlor.  Get  the  music  for  your  piano — 
the  record  for  your  phonograph — the  roll  for  your 
player-piano — and  learn  the  good  cheer  of  good 
songs— Feist  Songs!— BIG  HITS! 


A  Lot  of  Blue  Eyed  Mary’s  Down  m  Maryland ” 
sed  to  Call  Her  Baby  ”  '‘Freckles”  “In  Miami9* 

*  Taxation  Blues’*  “Please  Take  Me  Back” 

“The  Wedding  of  Shimmie  and  Jazz” 
“Dreamland  Brings  Memories  of  You” 
‘Alabama  Lullaby  ”  “  O  Mother,  Pm  Wild 99 

**  Don’t  Put  a  Tax  on  the  Beautiful  Girls” 

“I  Know  What  It  Means  to  be  Lonesome” 
the  High  Brown  Babies*  Ball  ”  “  Hawaiian  Love9* 

*  She’s  Just  Like  Sal  ”  “  Hawaiian  Lullaby  ” 

Smart  Little  Fellow  Who  Stocked  Up  His  Cellar  ” 

*  s  All  Be  Good  Pals  Together”  Love’s  Rosary9* 

“At  Ching-a-Ling’s  Jazz  Bazaar” 
i  copy,  7  for  $1  postpaid  Band  or  orchestra  25c 


BALL 

PICTURE 

MOVING 

THAT 

AT 

DANCING 


*atthe 

ROVING  PICTURE 
\  BALL* 


Get  a  Roll 
for  your 
Player  Piano 


OAT  SALE  TODAY 

At  all  Music  and 
Dept.Stores  or  at  any 
Woolwortli ,  Kresge, 
ICre  s  s ,  MFCrory, 

Kraft  or  Metropolitan 
Store 


Wherever,  Whenever 
music  is  played, 
ask  to  hear  these 
new  "Feist"  hits'- 


;EIST  inc.  feist  building,  Mew  York.  Canada:  193  Yonge  St. Toronto ,Ont 
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The  Nights  of  Columbus 

Continued  from  page  39 


The  sacrifice  wasn’t  a  bad-lookin’  kid 
at  all,  and  if  he  wasn’t  well  built,  then 
neither  is  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Out¬ 
side  of  his  nose  bein’  a  little  outa  true 
and  one  ear  bearin’  a  remarkably  close 
resemblance  to  a  brussels  sprout,  he  was 
clean  and  wholesome-lookin’. 

“Here!”  says  Dunn,  shovin’  him  over 
to  us.  “There’s  a  coupla  gents  want 
you  to  fight  for  the  Joan  de  Ark  statue 
or  somethin’,  and — ” 

“It’s  for  the  Red  Cross,”  buts  in  the 
sportin’  editor. 

“What’s  the  difference?”  says  Dunn, 
kinda  impatient  and  tunnin’  to  the  kid. 
“You  ain’t  gonna  get  a  nickel  for  this, 
and  you’ll  prob’ly  have  to  pay  your 
own  carfare  and  buy  a  ticket  to  git 
into  the  club.  D’ye  wanna  fight?” 

“Sure!”  says  the  kid,  with  a  cheer¬ 
ful  grin.  “Where  is  this  joint?” 

“Fair  enough!”  says  the  sportin’ 
editor.  “I’ll  show  you — and  I’ll  see 
you  don’t  lose  nothin’  by  this  either. 
Now  we’re  goin’  over  to  see  this  Hook- 
er-Brennan  fight  and — ” 

“So’s  me  and  this  guy,”  butts  in 
Dunn.  “His  name’s  Young  Kearny. 
If  he  only  had  a  fightin’  heart  he’d  be 
a  champ  and  I’d  be  as  rich  as  a  union 
plumber.  Where  d’ye  want  us  to  meet 
you?” 

“We’ll  all  go  over  together,”  says  the 
sportin’  editor,  nudgin’  me,  and  in  an¬ 
other  minute,  Joe,  we’re  climbin’  into 
my  limousine. 

OUNG  KEARNY  starts  to  get  in 
with  us,  and  his  manager  grabs  his 
arm.  “One  side,  stupid!”  he  grunts. 
“You  ride  with  the  chauffeur — us  guys 
wants  to  talk!” 

“Well,”  says  the  sportin’  editor,  as 
we’re  l’ollin’  away,  “they’s  no  doubt 
you  gimme  what  I  ordered.  He’s  a 
bum,  all  right!  Why,  he  don’t  seem 
to  have  the  spirit  of  a  female  fawn. 
How  d’ye  get  him  in  a  ring  —  dope 
him?” 

“Say!”  says  Dunn.  “That  kid  oughta 
be  welterweight  champion  right  now — 
get  me?  He’s  got  a  kick  like  TNT, 
and  he  can — ” 

“Listen!”  butts  in  the  sportin’  editor. 
“Don’t  start  to  fill  me  fulla  hop  about 
that  tramp  of  yours,  simply  because 
I’m  askin’  you  to  do  this  for  me.  I’ll 
see  that  you  both  get  due  credit  for 
helpin’  the  Red  Cross,  but  if  you  are 
gettin’  set  to  pull  any  stuff  about 
how  Young  Keaxmy  is  a — ” 

“Wait  a  minute!”  says  Dunn.  “Lem- 
iue  finish,  will  you?  I  don’t  claim 
nothin’  for  Kearny,  but  I  think  I 
got  the  makin’s  of  what  you  guys 
calls  copy,  and  if  you  gimme  a  chance 
I’ll  tell  you  somethin’  that  might  help 
fill  that  rotten  column  of  yours  some 
mornin’.” 

The  sportin’  editor  grins  again. 

“Tear  it  off,”  he  says.  “Any  time  it 
gets  too  tough  to  take,  me  and  my 
friend  can  always  throw  you  outa  this 
cab!”* 

“Well,”  says  Dunn,  “in  one  word, 
the  thing  is  this — here’s  a  kid  which 
accordin’  to  all  the  Marquis  of  Hoyle’s 
rules  oughta  be  welterweight  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  whole  place.  He’s  knocked 
out  heavies — heavies,  mind  you — in  the 
gym,  with  the  ease  that  you  knock  out 
your  wages  every  Saturday.  He  strips 
like  Pysike,  or  one  of  them  Italian 
gods,  and  he  could  box  ten  rounds  un¬ 
der  a  rainstorm  and  never  git  hit  by 
a  drop  of  water.  If  he’s  yellah,  so  was 
Belgium.  Yet  he  don’t  git  nowheres! 
Why?” 

“The  other  guys  is  allowed  to  come  in 
with  a  axe  in  each  hand!”  guesses  the 
sportin’  editor. 

“It’s  a  good  thing  you  ain’t  runnin’ 
the  comic  page,”  snarls  Dunn,  “or  the 
fii'st  thing  you  knowed  you’d  have  to  go 
to  work!  I’ll  tell  you  why  Kearny  ain’t 
a  champ — he’s  been  chasin’  a  dream  for 
two  years!” 

“I  thought  they  wouldn’t  let  rough¬ 
necks  in  the  Follies,”  says  the  sportin’ 
editor,  lookin’  interested.  “So  they’s 
a  gii-1  in  the  case,  hey?  Let’s  see  now 
where  have  I  read  anything  like  that 
before — lately?” 


“Aw,  shut  up!”  says  Dunn.  “Say, 
wise  guy — lemme  tell  you  this  in  my 
own  way  and  then  you  can  print  it  in 
your  way  to-morrow,  like  you  always 
do,  leavin’  out  the  best  of  the  stuff 
that’s  slipped  you.  They  ain’t  no  dame 
mixed  up  in  this  at  all — the  only  woman 
Kearny’s  stuck  on  is  his  mother!  So 
that’s  one  you  lose!” 

“I  still  got  some  money,”  says  the 
sportin’  editor.  “Shoot  the  piece!” 

“Right!”  says  Dunn  and,  Joe,  their 
sportin’  expressions  is  all  Roman  to  me, 
because,  really  you  know,  them  rough¬ 
necks  has  a  language  of  their  own. 
“Now,  hei'e’s  the  low-down  on  Kearny 
—  take  it  or  give  it  to  the  A.  P.  This 
kid  is  absolutely  crazy  about  —  Kid 
Brennan!  Accordin’  to  him,  Brennan 
is  the  only  box  fighter  that  ever  rubbed 
his  feet  in  resin.  I  admit,  and  so  do 
you,  that  when  Brennan  was  right  they 
was  no  seven  boys  in  his  class  which 
could  even  muss  his  hair.  I  concede 
that  this  Brennan  baby  will  go  down 
in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  scrap¬ 
pers  that  ever  hung  another  guy  over 
the  ropes,  but — he’s  through  now  and 
has  been  for  three  years!  He  don’t 
mean  nothin’  no  more.  He’s  gone 
where  the  woodbine  twineth,  and  the 
like,  get  me?  That’s  why  this  fight  of 
his  to-night  with  Knockout  Hooker 
is  a  outrage.  It  oughta  be  stopped ! 
Why,  poor  old  Brennan  will  be  lucky 
to  last  a  round — you  know  that,  don’t 
you?” 

“I  ought  to,”  says  the  sportin’  editor. 
“I  wrote  a  two-column  roast  of  it  yes¬ 
terday!” 

“Sure,”  says  Dunn,  “and  I  don’t 
blame  you.  But  the  point  I’m  gettin’ 
at  is  this:  Kid  Brennan  is  a — a — well, 
one  of  them  idol  things  to  Young 
Kearny.  That  boy  has  got  the  files  of 
the  sportin’  annuals  for  fifteen  years 
back,  and  he  knows  by  heart  every  fight 
Brennan  was  in.  Every  fight?  Why, 
he  can  tell  you  every  punch  Brennan 
missed  since  the  old  master  first  climbed 
through  the  ropes!  He’s  got  a  million 
pictures  of  Brennan  in  his  room.  I’ve 
seen  him  before  a  lookin’  glass  the  same 
number  of  times  tryin’  to  pose  in  that 
old  style  awkward  way  which  they  all 
did  in  the  days  when  Brennan  was  a 
world  beater.  Young  Kearny  eats, 
sleeps,  talks,  whistles,  hums,  thinks, 
and  dances  Kid  Brennan!  He  gets  in 
the  ring  and  tries  to  pose  in  front  of 
these  tough  kids  the  way  Brennan  did 
when  boxin’  \yas  never  thought  of  in 
a  prize  ring.  The  result  is  that  some 
third-rate  bum  beats  him  up  where  if 
he’d  ever  cut  loose  he’d  knock  the  other 
guy,  the  referee,  and  the  ticket  taker 
with  the  one  wallop!  The  fact  that 
Brennan  has  come  and  gone  means 
nothin’  in  Kearny’s  young  life.  To  him 
Kid  Brennan  to-day  is  the  greatest 
fighter  the  world’s  ever  seen.  If  you 
don’t  believe  it,  mention  Brennan  to 
him.  He’ll  never  give  you  no  chance 
to  talk,  because  he’ll  butt  right  in  with 
some  fight  Brennan  had  in  1905  with 
Cyclone  Williams  or  somebody,  and 
give  you  every  round,  punch  by  punch! 
Why,  he  swore  to  me  that  the  only 
reason  he  ever  took  up  box  fightin’ 
himself  was  so’s  he  could  be  a  guy 
like  Kid  Brennan,  that  poor  old  bat¬ 
tered-up  has-been!” 

AA7  HAT’S  Young  Kearny  done  for 
himself  so  far?”  asks  the  sport¬ 
in’  editor  after  a  minute. 

“I  can’t  even  lie  about  it,”  grunts 
Dunn — “nothin’-!  And,  say — here’s  an¬ 
other  laugh.  He  ducked  me  a  coupla 
weeks  ago  when  Brennan  was  trainin’ 
for  his  own  assassination  to-night. 
Sure!  Young  Kearny  went  over  to 
Brennan’s  camp  and  asked  to  be  took 
on  as  a  sparrin’  partner — so’s  he  could 
for  once  get  a  close-up  of  Brennan, 
he  told  me.  Well,  they  give  him  a 
chance.  The  minute  he  stood  up  before 
Brennan  for  the  first  time,  the  guy  he’d 
been  born  and  raised  on  you  might  say, 
he  went  into  a  trance,  and  Brennan 
knocked  him  kickin’  with  a  punch  my 
five-year-old  baby  could  of  blocked. 
Then  they  throwed  him  out  on  his  ear, 
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and  Brennan  himself  told  him  he’d 
never  make  a  fighter- — because  he  was 
yellah!  Can  you  imagine  that?  That’s 
why  I  don’t  want  you  guys  to  tell  him 
who  he’s  gonna  box  for  the  Knights  of 
the  Pythias,  or  whatever  it  is,  to-night. 
If  he  thought  he  was  gonna  fight  Knock¬ 
out  Hooker,  he’d  never  go  near  the 
buildin’.  I  wanna  take  him  over  to 
Newark  first  and  let  him  see  Kid  Bren¬ 
nan,  which  is  his  religion  you  might 
say,  get  murdered,  and  that  will  kill 
that  part  of  it  forever.  Then  I’ll  rush 
him  up  and  let  him  box  the  champ.  I 
don’t  care  whether  he  gets  plastered 
or  not,  because  I’m  about  set  to  turn 
him  loose,  anyways.  I’ve  blowed  a  lotta 
jack  on  that  guy — and  I'm  through  !” 

Well,  Joe,  we  rode  along  for  quite 
a  while  without  no  remarks  from  no¬ 
body.  Then  the  sportin’  editor  bor- 
rehs  a  pencil  from  me  and  commences 
writin’  on  the  backs  of  some  letters  he 
chanced  to  have  in  his  pocket.  Fin’ly 
he  says  to  Young  Kearny’s  amiable 
manager : 

“Suppose  Kearny  refuses  to  go  on  at 
this  Red  Cross  benefit  when  he  finds 
he’s  up  against  Knockout  Hooker?” 

“If  he  don’t  go  on,”  snarls  Dunn, 
“you’ll  git  a  real  story  —  because  I’ll 
brain  him  with  the  bucket!” 

WE  mill  our  way  into  the  fight  club 
at  Newark,  Joe,  just  as  the  main 
bout  is  bein’  announced.  Immediately  a 
guy  in  a  box  back  of  us  whispers: 
“Three  to  one  Brennan  don’t  stay  the 
limit!” 

“I  got  it!”  hollers  Young  Kearny, 
draggin’  out  a  ten-dollar  bill  which 
could  of  easily  stood  a  trip  to  any  good 
laundry. 

“You’re  crazy,  you  boob!”  hisses  the 
manager. 

“Forget  it!”  remarks  Kearny.  “I 
only  wisht  I  had  a  million  to  bet.  Kid 
Brennan  will  murder  this  guy!” 

Then  the  bell  rung. 

Joe,  let  us  draw  the  veil  on  what 
followed.  All  I  remember  is  more  noise 
than  they  was  at  the  Marne  and  nearly 
as  much  action.  Knockout  Hooker  was 
a  young  and  ambitious  man  which 
swung  a  mean  right.  Kid  Brennan  was 
game — and  that’s  all!  Long  before  the 
referee  yielded  to  the  majority  and 
stopped  the  fight,  7  had  got  enough, 
and  I  seen  Chateau-Thierry.  The  champ 
simply  battered  the  grand  old  man  from 
pillar  to  post,  hittin’  him  with  every¬ 
thing  but  the  gate  receipts,  and  it  was 
stopped  in  the  second  round  to  save 
Knockout  Hooker  from  goin’  to  the 
chair  for  premeditated  murder. 

Well,  Joe,  the  champ  bowed  to  the 
bughouse  mob,  leaped  over  the  ropes, 
and  skipped  to  his  dressin’  room,  where 
he  had  a  engagement  with  me  prac¬ 
tically  immediately.  The  crowd  filed 
out,  still  keepin’  up  the  noise,  and  pretty 
soon  me  and  the  sportin’  editor  and 
Young  Kearny  and  his  manager  was 
alone.  Alone,  Joe,  except  that  over  in 
a  corner  of  that  bloody  ring  sat  a  guy 
which  at  one  time  had  set  these  same 
kinda  crowds  crazy,  and  now  they  don’t 
even  slip  him  a  backward  glance.  Even 
his  seconds  has  beat  it  somewheres,  and 
as  the  lights  here  and  there  begins  to 
go  out,  a  hanger-on  is  moppin’  off  Kid 
Brennan’s  face  with  a  dirty  towel. 
Such  is  life  in  the  prize  ring,  Joe — 
and  everywheres  else!  It  was  Young 
Kearny’s  manager  that  yanked  me 
aways  from  my  thoughts. 

“Well,  there’s  that!”  he  bellers  in 
Kearny’s  ear.  “Are  you  satisfied  now 
that  Kid  Brennan  is  through?” 

Young  Kearny  starts  like  somebody 
had  walloped  him. 

“Through  hell!”  he  says.  “Brennan 
stalled  so’s  he  could  git  another  date 
with  this  Hooker  baby  and  grab  the 
big  money.  Hooker  never  seen  the  day 
he  could  trim  Brennan !  Why — ” 

“Aw,  come  on — less  git  outa  here!” 
bawls  his  manager.  “I’m  about  fill 
up  on  you  and  Brennan.  You  can 
see  now  where  folleyin’  that  guy  has 
got  you,  you  bonehead!  I  can — ” 

But,  Joe,  they  ain’t  no  Young  Kearny 
to  talk  to.  He  has  climbed  through 
the  ropes  and  is  standin’  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  ring  lookin’  at  Brennan, 
which  is  just  about  gettin’  to  where 
he  can  recognize  close  relatives.  At 
this  point  Knockout  Hooker’s  manager 
comes  up. 

rour  bum  and  let’s  git  up  to 


that  Red  Cross  thing!”  he  says  to  the 
sportin’,  editor.  “I  can’t  keep  my  boy 
up  all  night.  Say — is  they  any  chanct 
of  gittin’  a  drink  up  there?” 

“Shut  up — you!”  snaps  the  sportin’ 
editor,  grabbin’  my  arm  and  not  even 
lookin’  at  him.  “Come  on!  This  is 
gonna  be  good!”  And  with  that,  Joe, 
he  pulls  me  into  the  ring. 

We’re  on  Young  Kearny’s  heels  when 
he  shuffles  up  to  the  once  great  Bren¬ 
nan  and  stands  there  twiddlin’  his 
thumbs  and  lickin’  his  lips  like  a  kid 
up  before  the  principal  for  bein’  late 
for  school.  Brennan  is  lookin’  down 
at  the  floor,  Joe,  still  more  or  less  dazed, 
and  all  the  company  he’s  got  is  the 
bucket  and  the 
towel.  And  once  a 
English  king  con¬ 
gratulated  him  for 
knockin’  a  English 
champ  cold! 

Tough,  hey,  Joe? 

“Mister  Bren¬ 
nan,”  stammers 
Young  Kearny  sud¬ 
denly,  like  he  was 
addressin’  the 
Court  of  Special 
Sessions,  charged 
with  burnin’  the 
orphan  asylum  and 
had  been  caught 
with  a  can  of  gaso¬ 
line  and  a  torch. 

“Mister  Brennan — 

I — guess  you  don’t 
remember  me,  but 
-r— ah — it  seems  that 
—as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  do  a  little 
scrappin’  myself.  I 
— well — I’m  Young 
Kearny — I  mean  I 
fight  under  that 
name  and  —  to  be 
exact,  my  real 
name  is  Anthony 
H.  Pizzaro — and  I 
— I’m  awful  sorry 
that  guy  outlucked 
you  to-night,  but 
I  know  you’ll  knock 
him  for  a  goal  the 
next  time!” 

Brennan  slowly 
looks  up,  turnin’ 
that  butchered  face 
of  his  into  the  cal¬ 
cium  that  was  still 
lit  over  the  ring, 

Joe,  and  I  must  say 
I  have  seen  easier 
faces  to  look  at. 

This  here  Knockout 
Hooker  had  cer¬ 
tainly  did  a  work¬ 
manlike  job.  First, 

Kid  Brennan  don’t 
seem  to  see  any¬ 
thing  but  the  empty 
seats  and  the  fact 
that  he’s  all  by 
himself.  Then  he 
slowly  looks  up  at 
Kearny,  whilst  that 
young  gentleman 
looks  like  he  would 
fain  vanish  through 
the  floor  as  a  result  of  him  havin’  the 
nerve  to  speak  to  Brennan. 

“Thanks,  Tony!”  he  whispers  fin’ly 
through  his  puffed  lips,  stickin’  out 
his  hand.  “Yeh — I  know  you.  I  seen 
you  work,  and  you’re  a  good  boy  too. 
Hooker  fouled  me,  or  I  would  of  knocked 
him  dead  in  another  punch!” 

KEARNY  takes  his  hand— tries  to 
speak  and  can’t,  and  then  .his 
manager  hustles  him  outa  the  ring, 
and  also  outa  the  life  of  Kid  Brennan. 

Of  course  even  I,  which  knows  little 
of  the  prize  fightin’,  am  wise  to  the  fact 
that  Kid  Brennan’s  alibi  about  the  foul 
thing  was  idiotical.  He  was  licked  to 
a  fare-thee-well  by  a  younger  and  bet¬ 
ter  man— and  there’s  that!  But  the 
effect  of  him  talkin’  to  Young  Kearny 
was  remarkable.  This  kid  walks  oqta 
the  club  like  a  guy  in  a  trance — his  eyes 
is  shinin’  and  he’s  mutterin’  to  him¬ 
self.  Suddenly  he  swings  around  and 
straightens  up.  “Say — did  you  hear 
him?”  he  says.  “He  called  me  Tony — 
Kid  Brennan  shook  my  hand  and  called 
me  Tony!  Pretty  poor,  eh?” 

“Aw,  shut  up,  you  boob!”  snarls  his 
manager  as  we  climbed  into  the  car 


again.  “Forget  about  Brennan.  You’ll 
prob’ly  have  a  guy  countin’  over  you 
in  another  hour!” 

Young  Kearny  settles  back  in  the 
cushions  and  sighs.  “Let’s  see  now,” 
he  murmurs,  speakin’  directly  to  him¬ 
self.  “I  walked  up  and  I  says:  ‘Mister 
Brennan,  I  feel  sorry,’  and  Kid  Bren¬ 
nan  says:  ‘Thanks,  Tony — ’” 

Dunn  let  forth  a  coupla  choice  oaths 
and  throwed  the  lap  robe  at  him. 

KNOCKOUT  HOOKER  and  his  man¬ 
ager  foileyed  us  in  their  own  car 
all  the  way  up  to  the  Red’s  Cross  car¬ 
nival,  Joe,  and  we  went  straight  to  the 
golfin’  club  gym,  which  was  jammed  to 
the  doors  with  the 
creams  of  society, 
both  the  male  and 
female.  The  six 
bathin’  beauties, 
still  in  their  Cali¬ 
fornia  movie  cos¬ 
tumes,  was  in  a  box, 
the  rest  of  which 
was  filled  with  guys 
which  from  all  the 
attention  they  was 
payin’  to  the  ring 
they  could  of  been 
a  knittin’  bee  goin’ 
on  in  there  instead 
of  a  box  fight. 

“Who’s  this  guy 
I’m  gonna  fight, 
hey?”  scowls  the 
ferocious  Hooker 
whilst  gettin’  into 
his  ring’s  costume 
in  the  dressin’ 
room.  He  wore  his 
undershirt  too, 
Joe;  guess  the 
b  a  t  h  i  n’  beauties 
and  the  rest  of  the 
dames  present  like 
even  fighters  to 
wear  as  much  as 
they  do.  Not  say- 
in’  too  much,  hey, 
Joe? 

“Young  Kearny,” 
I  says,  “I  guess  he 
won’t  give  you  no 
trouble,  and — ” 
“You  guess, hey?” 
he  snarls.  “I’ll  let 
that  tramp  stay 
about  two  rounds, 
and  then  you  can 
git  the  shutter 
ready  to  carry  him 
out.  I  gotta  git 
to  bed  early  to¬ 
night!” 

Joe,  he  certainly 
was  a  tough-look¬ 
in’  baby  when  dis¬ 
robed,  and  I  must 
say  I  felt  sorry  for 
Young  Kearny.  I 
made  up  my  mind 
I  wouldst  stop  it 
the  minute  the  go¬ 
in’  got  too  messy. 

The  crowd  had 
been  put  on  edge 
by  a  coupla  pre¬ 
liminary  bouts,  one 
of  which  had  wound  up  by  a  knockout, 
and  when  Hooker  and  Young  Kearny 
stepped  into  the  ring  they  was  gave 
a  cheer  which  would  of  satisfied  Demp¬ 
sey.  I  got  quite  a  pleasant  surprise 
when  Young  Kearny  throwed  off  his 
bathrobe,  because  no  matter  whether  he 
was  a  beaucoup  mauler  or  not,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  looked  like  four  aces  to  me.  The 
way  them  arm  and  shoulder  muscles 
rolled  and  rippled  under  his  skin  was 
very  comfortin’.  « 

His  manager  and  the  sportin’  editor 
is  in  his  corner.  I’m  refereein’. 

“If  this  kid  puts  up  any  kind  of  a 
argument  at.  all,”  remarks  the  sport¬ 
in’  editor,  “I’ll  give  him  a  column  boost 
in  the  mornin’.  I’d  part  with  my  left 
ear  to  see  him  stay  the  limit!” 

“Your  ears  is  safe!”  says  Kearny’s 
manager.  “When  he  realizes  he’s  been 
throwed  against  the  welterweight  champ 
he  won’t  have  brains  enough  left  to  put 
his  hands  up.  It  ain’t  bein’  yellah — it’s 
nerves!  Now,  if — ” 

Young  Kearny  has  gazed  across  the 
ring  and  seen  Knockout  Hooker.  He 
gets  pale  and  turns  on  his  manager. 

“What’s  the  idea,  hey?”  he  whispers. 
“7  can’t  do  nothin’  with  that  guy — he’ll 
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about  murder  me!  Does  the  Red  Cross 
have  to  see  a  execution  to-night?” 

“What  did  I  tell  you?”  sneers  his 
manager  to  us.  “Why,  that — ” 

“Shut  up!”  bawls  the  sportin’  editor. 
He  hops  into  the  ring  and  leans  over  the 
kid.  “Go  in  there  and  kill  that  tramp, 
Kearny!”  he  says.  “If  you  even  make 
a  fair  showin’,  I’ll  force  him  to  give  you 
a  fight  for  the  title,  and  even  if  you  lose 
that  one,  think  of  the  jack  you’ll  drag 
down.  Hooker’s  nothin’  but  a  lucky 
false  alarm,  and  you  know  it.  And,  re¬ 
member — he’s  the  guy  that  beat  up  Kid 
Brennan  to-night,  the  greatest  fighter 
that  ever  lived!” 

Kearny’s  eyes  flashes  a  little,  Joe, 
and  then  he  licks  his  lips. 

“I  dunno,”  he  says,  shakin’  his  head. 
“He’s  a  terrible  tough  baby,  Hooker 
is.  He  must  be  good — he’s  the  champ, 
ain’t  he?” 

Then  the  bell  rung. 

KEARNY  was  very  slow  gettin’  to 
the  center  of  the  ring,  Joe,  and  he 
was  white-faced  and  as  nervous  as  a 
cat.  Knockout  Hooker  met  him  with  a 
snarlin’  rush  that  carried  ’em  both  to 
the  ropes,  but  Kearny  managed  to  fight 
himself  free  and  land  a  feeble  left  to 
the  champ’s  face.  The  chance  wallop 
seemed  to  get  Hooker’s  goat,  or  maybe 
it  was  the  crowd  yellin’  (bankers  and 
brokers  can  get  as  excited  as  longshore¬ 
men,  Joe — you  oughta  see  the  stock  ex¬ 
change)  ;  at  any  rate,  he  works  his  man 
over  to  the  middle  of  the  ring,  and  with 
a  evil  smile  on  his  face  begins  to  de¬ 
liberately  hook  and  chop  him  to  pieces. 
It  looked  to  me  like  he  could  of  bounced 
Kearny  at  anytime,  but  he  didn’t  wanna 
do  that — he  wanted  to  cut  him  up  first 
to  show  the  crowd  what  a  dude  he  was 
with  his  hands.  In  less  than  two  min¬ 
utes  Kearny’s  face  is  one  big  bloody 
bruise,  and  they  was  only  one  eye  avail¬ 
able  for  seein’  with.  The  ladies  begin 
to  yell  “Stop  it!”  and  I  stepped  over 
to  do  that  thing  when  Hooker  begin 
to  talk  to  Kearny. 

“You’re  a  fine  big  tramp!”  he  sneers, 
choppin’  the  raw  face  in  front  of  him 
with  a  wicked  jab.  “Who  ever  give  you 
the  idea  you  could  fight,  hey?” 

“Kid  Brennan!”  pants  Kearny,  the 
one  good  eye  glarin’  at  Hooker  like  a 
searchlight. 

Hooker  bust  right  out  laughin’  and 
actually  dropped  his  hands  for  a  second. 

“Kid  Brennan?”  he  shrieks.  “That 
poor  old  cripple  I  pushed  over  to-night, 
hey?  That’s  rich!”  He  hooks  a  left 
flush  to  Kearny’s  jaw.  “Kid  Brennan,” 
he  snarls.  “Well,  you  and  him  sells  for 
a  dime  the  set.  That  bum!” 

“Bum?”  roars  Kearny,  straightenin’ 
up.  “Kid  Brennan  a  bum?  Why,  you 
big — ” 

Joe,  I  was  just  gonna  tap  Hooker  on 
the  shoulder  and  send  him  to  his  cor¬ 
ner  when  it  happened.  Kearny  whipped 
over  a  nasty  left  to  the  startled  Hooker’s 
chin,  and  whilst  the  champ’s  knees  was 
saggin’  the  kid  crosses  with  his  right,  and 
Knockout  Hooker  was  sleepin’  peace¬ 
fully  when  I  counted— “ten  and  out!” 

WHEN  Knockout  Hooker  come  to 
life  and  was  engaged  in  askin’ 
was  they  many  killed  when  the  roof 
fell  in,  the  sportin’  editor,  Young 
Kearny,  and  his  half-hysterical  man¬ 
ager  is  standin’  over  him.  The  sportin’ 
editor  leans  down. 

“And  furthermore,  you  bum,”  he 
growls  in  Hooker’s  face,  “I’ll  hound 
you  in  my  paper  till  you  give  Kearny 
a  real  fight  for  the  title— — I  only  wish 
you  guys  had  been  made  to  weigh  in 
before  this  bout,  and  Kearny’d  be  cham¬ 
pion  now!”  He  winks  at  me  and  turns 
to  Young  Kearny.  “Kid  Brennan  him¬ 
self  couldn’t  of  done  a  better  job  when 
he  was  at  his  best!”  he  says. 

Young  Kearny  throws  back  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  grins,  and  looks  at  the  welter¬ 
weight  champ  bein’  carried  to  his  corner. 

“Hell!”  he  says  in  a  diffei’ent  voice 
than  I  ever  had  heard  him  use,  Joe. 
“I  think  7  could  of  licked  Brennan  the 
best  day  he  ever  seen!” 

Yours  truly, 

Ed  Harmon 

(Deputy  Sheriff  of  Shantung). 


Ed  Harmon’s  present  adventures  will 
conclude  in  an  early  issue;  and  H.  C. 
Witwer  will  thereupon,  begin  his  new 
series,  “The  Leather  Pushers.” 

* 


Your  Turn  Soon 

IF  our  public  schools  con¬ 
tinue  to  close  their  doors 
for  lack  of  teachers,  if  the 
private  schools  follow,  you 
know  who  will  be  your 
child’s  teacher.  You  will. 

You  will  teach  him  to 
read  and  write.  You  will 
teach  him  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  table,  and  American 
history,  and  then,  unless 
you  care  to  have  him  more 
ignorant  than  were  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  your  day,  you  will 
go  on  and  teach  him  the 
elements  of  science,  and  his¬ 
tory,  and  geography,  and 
one  or  two  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  and  mathematics. 

*  Four  hours,  at  least,  every 
day.  And  you  will  do  it 
unless  you  find  that  you 
cannot  give  up  this  time 
and  earn  a  living  too. 

The  fight  to  save  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  is  already  won, 
so  far  as  sentiment  and 
common  sense  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Next  week  Collier’s 
will  present  a  clear-cut, 
definite  program  that  shows 
what  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  to  do  and  will  do 
when  public  opinion  gets 
behind  it  and  shoves;  and 
also  what  will  be  done  by 
States,  counties,  and  towns. 
The  author  is  Hugh  S.  Mc¬ 
Gill,  field  secretary,  National 
Education  Association. 
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It  s  a  long  lane  that 
has  no  turning— and 
a  long  shave  that 
has  no  comfort! 

Follow  the  Colgate  trail 
and  know  the  keen 
delight  of  real  Shaving 
Comfort. 


j 

i 


Send  4c  in  stamps  for  trial  size 
of  Stick,  Powder  or  Cream. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept .  M 

199  Fulton  Street  New  York 


’tae  VroVQr  sottp  ^ 


•  '/-  ...V  X  *.,  \  '  to  & 


Whichever  form  you 
prefer,  Stick,  Powder  or 
Cream— but  of  the  three 
our  impartial  advice  is 
that  you  will  find  the 
most  economy,  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  in 
Colgate’s  “Handy  Grip” 
Shaving  Stick. 
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YOU’VE  heard 
of  the  nervous 
man  who  hired 
a  lot  of  guards  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  property,  and 
then  wanted  to  know 
who  wasgoing  to  guard 
the  guards. 


Satisfaction  doesn’t  lie 
in  having  many  people 
do  a  certain  thing,  but 
in  having  one  you  can 
trust  to  do  it  well. 
That’s  the  idea  behind 
the 


HATCH 


ONE  BUTTON 


UNION  SUIT 


PATTNTEDjUnE  16,1914 


Instead  of  a  row  of  nine  or 
more  buttonstodothework, 
there  is  just  the  one  master 
button  at  the  chest  to  do  it 
all  perfectly.  No  wrinkling 
or  pulling  or  gapping,  but 
just  one  smooth,  even  fit  all 
over.  You  don’t  have  to 
worry  about  constant  re¬ 
pairs  either.  There  is  only 
the  one  sturdily  fastened 
button,  and  even  if  it  should 
work  loose,  there’s  an  extra 
button-hole  into  which  an 
ordinary  collar  button  can 
be  slipped  as  a  temporary  or 
even  permanent  measure. 


The  Hatch  One-Button 
Union  Suit  comes  in  the 
finest  of  combed  cotton 
materials,  andin  lisleand 
pure  mercerized  gar¬ 
ments,  silk  trimmed.  An 
illustrated  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  the  completeline 
will  be  sent  free  on  re¬ 
quest. 

This  garment  is  featured 
at  the  best  stores  every¬ 
where,  but  if  you  cannot 
get  it  easily  and  quickly, 
send  your  size  with  re 
mittance  to  our  mill  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  you 
will  be  supplied  direct, 
delivery  free. 


Men’s  Garments:  $2.50 
$4.00  and  $5.00 
Boys’  Garments:  $1.50 
and  $2.00 


FULD  &  HATCH  KNITTING  CO-  ^ 

Albany  New  York 
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What  Is  an  Education? 


Take  a  book 

outside  and 
sit  down  on  a 
snow  -  covered  step 
to  read  it  when 
there’s  a  warm 
room  and  a  com¬ 
fortable  seat  in¬ 
doors?  Not  by  a 
long  sight !  It’s  the 
last  thing  anyone 
would  think  of. 

True,  it  would  be 
the  last  thing  un¬ 
less  —  well,  glance 
at  the  pictures 
here.  These  girls 
not  only  read  out¬ 
side,  but  they 
study  outside  all 
through  the  winter. 

Wrapped  in  the 
thickest  and  warmest  of  clothes  till  they 
look  like  cocoons,  they  sit  at  study 
under  the  Japaneselike  pagodas  while 
the  snowstorms  pile  drifts  on  the  paths 
around.  They  are  all  girls  under  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  students  at  the  Phoebe 
Anna  Thorne  Open  Air  Model  School 
for  Girls,  which  is  conducted  by  the 
department  of  education  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College.  Although  it  sounds  brand-new, 
they  are  working  according  to  an  idea 
as  old  as  ancient  Greece,  but  with  the 
latest  improvements  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  old  Greeks  knew  a  thing 
or  two  about  education  which  we  shall 
do  no  harm  in  copying. 

It  was  the  Spartans  who  held  the 
theory  that  education  meant  drawing 
out  the  mind  rather  than  cramming 
things  in.  That  is  generally  recognized 
as  a  fundamental  truth  in  education, 
though  it  is  too  often  forgotten.  But  the 
Spartans  did  not  deign  to  consider 
women  worthy  of  instruction,  whereas 
this  school  is  for  girls  only.  The  theory 
as  to  drawing  out  and  developing  the 
mind,  however,  is  rigidly  followed. 

“New  stuff,”  says  the  skeptic,  “too 
new.  Show  me  results.”  A  fair  ques¬ 
tion,  with  a  fair  answer.  The  first 
class  to  graduate  from  the  school  will 
come  forth  this  June  at  an  age  two 
years  and  two  months  younger  than  the 
average  girl  when  she  is  ready  to  enter 
college.  This  has  been  brought  about 
by  leading  the  girls’  minds  to  create 
their  own  thoughts  rather  than  forcing 
them  to  memorize  scores  of  formulae 
and  definitions.  The  lucky  pupils!  The 
young  mind  leaps  at  its  opportunity 
and  takes  forward  strides  that  were 
almost  impossible  for  the  driven  pupils 
of  the  Victorian  educational  methods. 
One  of  their  classes  in  history  sounds 
like  a  sewing  class  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  discussing  the  latest  gossip  about 
Columbus.  Says  one  rosy-cheeked  little 
maid  as  to  Christopher’s  appearance: 

“Well,  he  wasn’t  so  very,  very  large, 
nor  so  very,  very  small,  and  he  walked 
gracefully,  as  a  gentleman  should.  He 
had  a  look  in  his  eye  that  meant  he 
got  things  done.  Something  about  him 
reminded  me  of  the  sea.” 

“Of  course  he  reminded  you  of  the 


sea!”  cries  another 
girl.  “He  was  the 
first  man  to  cross 
the  Atlantic.” 

“And  didn’t  he 
have  some  trouble 
on  the  way  over 
with  his  men? 
They  wanted  to  go 
on  strike,  didn’t 
they?” 

“Yes,  they  did, 
only  Columbus 
made  them  go  right 
along  with  him.” 

What  need  to 
memorize  theo¬ 
rems  when  one 
knows  Euclid  as  a 
personal  friend? 

Here’s  a  sample 
of  poetry,  written 
by  a  nine-year-old  girl  who  is  said 
by  her  teachers  to  have  no  particular 
poetic  streak: 

A  SUMMER  NIGHT 

The  moon  was  shining  bright, 

The  sky  was  very  bine, 

’Twas  on  a  summer  night. 

The  grass  was  full  of  deiv. 

I  was  sitting  on  a  wall, 

Looking  at  the  moon, 

And  I  heard  the  crickets  call 
The  way  they  do  in  June. 

And  then  I  heard  a  bell, 

A  sound  I  always  dread, 

For  I  knew  the  meaning  well — 
’Twas:  “Come  in  and  go  to  bed.” 

Facing  Educational  Bankruptcy? 

THIS  experiment  (its  advocates  say 
it  has  long  since  passed  that  stage) 
promises  much.  Continued  for  a  gen¬ 
eration  or  more,  it  might  bring  startling 
results.  But  it  is  sorely  hindered  by 
the  insufficient  salaries  paid  to  teach¬ 
ers.  Miss  Helen  H.  Taft,  acting  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bryn  Mawr,  says  that  if  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  continue  America  will 
find  its  schools  teacherless.  Salaries 
paid  to  women  in  the  business  world 
have  attracted  many  from  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession,  and  total  abandonment 
of  teaching  is  threatened.  That  would 
cause  a  breakdown  that  could  not  easily 
be  repah’ed. 

There  seem  to  be  two  ways  to  avoid 
that  calamity.  Either  tuition  must  be 
doubled  or  funds  must  be  raised.  The 
former  expedient  would  shut  out  of  the 
colleges  all  except  the  children  of  the 
rich.  Therefore  most  colleges  have 
chosen  the  latter  method  of  raising 
funds,  and  are  turning  to  their  gradu¬ 
ates  and  friends  for  aid.  Bryn  Mawr 
is  asking  for  $2,000,000;  Smith  seeks 
$4,000,000;  Mount  Holyoke  wants  $3,- 
000,000;  Barnard  calls  for  $500,000. 

A  nation  is  as  far  advanced  as  its 
schools  and  colleges  are  developed. 
America  hitherto  has  been  proud  of 
its  institutions  of  learning.  What 
about  the  future?  Higher  education 
is  facing  insolvency. 


Snow  fight  at  Phoebe  Anna  Thorne  School,  Bryn  Mawr  College 
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OVERHEAD  CARItYING  SYSTEM 


For  Any  Kind  of  Lifting  and  Conveying  Work  From  40  to  2000  Pounds 


Important  Advantages  Which  Distinguish  the  Louden  System : 


1 —  Remarkably  low  initial  cost— pays  a  dividend  of  from 
50 %  to  300%  every  year. 

2 —  Quick  and  easy  installation— track  bent  cold  on  the  job 
to  meet  any  conditions  or  service  requirement  — no 
engineering. 

3 —  Leaves  floors  and  aisles  entirely  clear — prevents  con¬ 
gestion,  accidents,  breakage.  Takes  up  little  space  on 
ceiling. 


4 —  Goes  where  trucks  can  not  go — solves  conveying  prob¬ 
lems  difficult  of  solution  by  any  other  method. 

5—  As  efficient  and  profitable  carrying  coal  or  ashes  in 
boiler  room  as  it  is  handling  raw  material,  machinery 
parts,  or  finished  product  in  factory  or  warehouse. 

6 —  Handles  40  pounds  or  2000  pounds  with  equal  safety 
— picks  up  load  anywhere,  carries  and  deposits  it  ex¬ 
actly  where  wanted. 


Permit  One  of  Our  Efficiency  Men  to  Show  You 

in  what  manner  the  Louden  System  will  speed  up  and  lower  the  cost  of  production 
in  your  plant.  There  may  be  a  place  in  your  plant — a  department  or  possibly  just 
one  room — where  an  investment  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  would  save  you  thousands 
every  year.  We  have  done  this  for  others  and  can  do  it  for  you.  Talk  it  over  with 
our  Efficiency  man — no  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part. 

Illustrated  Catalog  Free  on  Request.  Address  Main  Office 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

4602  Court  St.  (Established  i867i  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Branches  :  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Albany,  N.Y.  Chicago,  Ill.  Canadian  Factory :  Guelph,  Ontario 


Carrying  wooden 
blocks — 

Huttig  Mfg.  Co. 
Muscatine,  Iowa 


Handling 
and  setting 
motors — 
Kissel  Ear 
Motor  Co., 
Hartford. 
Wis- 


Picking  up  and 
transporting 
raw  material 
at  loading 
platform 


Regardless  of  whether  it  is  for  conveying  rolls,  crates  or  bundles  of  paper  in  printing  plants,  paper  mills  or 
store  rooms,  or  adapting  itself  to  lifting  and  carrying  requirements  in  tire  plants,  foundries,  automobile 
factories,  machine  shops,  assembling  plants,  textile  mills,  flour  mills,  canning  factories,  packing  houses, 
tractor  plants,  railroad  warehouses,  or  garages,  Louden  Overhead  Carrying  Equipment  shows  the  same  big 
saving  of  man  power,  the  same  speeding  up  of  work  and  the  scores  of  other  advantages  that  make  it  so 
popular.  It  lifts  and  carries  any  kind  or  any  shape  of  material  equally  well  and  equally  economical. 


Bull  Ladle  at  Cupola 
ready  to  be  filled — 
Litchfield  Mfg.  Co. 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


APPROVED  BY  LEADING  MANUFACTURERS 


“The  Louden  Overhead  Carrying  Equipment 
is  employed  in  our  various  assembling  depart¬ 
ments.  It  is  indispensable  where  efficiency, 
speed  and  the  saving  of  labor  are  desired, 
which  elements  are  most  essential  in  these 
strenuous  times. ’* —  Kissel  Kar  Motor  Co., 
Hartford,  Wis.  S.  A.  Sherman,  Asst. 
Purch.  Mgr. 


“Since  Louden  Overhead  Carrying  Equipment  was 
installed  in  our  plant,  the  improvements  have  been 
so  great,  the  material  is  handled  so  easily  and  the 
better  satisfaction  among  the  men  has  been  so 
marked,  that  we  simply  could  not  do  without  it— 
in  fact,  we  realize  we  have  been  the  losers  in 
the  past  through  not  having  it.” — Kelley  Reamer 
Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


CARRIED  IN  STOCK  BY: 

The  Fairbanks  Co _  New  York  City 

The  Fairbanks  Co - Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Fairbanks  Co.  -  - Scranton,  Pa. 

The  Fairbanks  Co..  -  _  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Fairbanks  Co.-  —  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Fairbanks  Co _  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Fairbanks  Co.-  -  -  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Fairbanks  Co.  -Buffalo,  N.Y. 

The  Fairbanks  Co.-  -  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Fairbanks  Co.  -  -  .Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Fairbanks  Co..  -New  Orleans,  La. 

The  Fairbanks  Co.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Fairbanks  Co..  -  Birmingham,  Ala. 
The  Fairbanks  Co.  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Fairbanks  Co.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Fairbanks  Co.  .  .Providence,  R.  I. 

The  W.  M.  Pattison  Supply  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 
The  Wirthlin-Mann  Co.  -Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Western  Iron  Stores  Co. - Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Don ’t  you 


remember- 


LET’S  you  and  I  turn  back  the  years  and  be  boys 
J  again.  You  remember  how  you  longed  for  a  bi¬ 
cycle — how  you  dreamed  of  having  your  very  own — 
and  then,  one  day,  the  dream  came  true!  Was  there 
ever  a  happier  boy  in  the  world  than  you,  the  day  you 
got  your  bicycle  ? 

What  about  your  boy — your  girl  ?  Do  you  know 
of  any  thing  in  the  world  that  could  bring  them  more 
pleasure — or  could  make  them  stronger  and  more 
healthful  ?  Do  you  know  of  anything  they  would  want 
more?  Read  their  youthful  hearts  and  you’ll  find 
that  the  desire  for  a  bicycle  is  enthroned  there — just 
as  it  was  in  your  heart. 

Give  them  this  happiness.  Give  them  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  up  healthful,  rosy  women  and  robust, 
four-square  men.  Give  them  the  joy  of  seeing  things 
— the  inspiration  to  do  things — and  the  chance  to  be 
things  !  Give  them  a  bicycle ! 

Not  only  boys  and  girls,  but  men  and  women  get 
both  pleasure  and  profit  out  of  bicycling.  The  conve¬ 
nience  of  riding  to  work  or  school  and  avoiding  the  hot, 
crowded  cars — the  exhilarating  thrill  of  fresh  air  and 
red  blood — the  clear  eye  and  “fit  as  a  fiddle  feeling” — 
these  are  what  go  hand  in  hand  with  pleasure  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  bicycle  popular  and  a  tonic  for  everybody. 

See  Your  Dealer  Today 

CYCLE  TRADES  OF  AMERICA ,  Inc. 

35  Warren  Street,  Neva  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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Melville  E.  Stone 

Continued  from  page  13 


ence  of  perpetual  strike  in  the  “Daily 
News”  office,  went  out  to  Australia  and 
became,  as  a  high  priest  of  idleness, 
a  leader  in  the  political  labor  movement 
which  eventually  secured  control  of  the 
Government.  Later,  Dougherty  died. 
His  daughter  married  Stuart  Robson, 
the  actor,  and  is  still  a  worthy  member 
of  the  theatrical  profession. 

I  struggled  on.  The  paper  was 
successful;  indeed,  far  too  success¬ 
ful.  The  demand  was  so  great  that  it 
was  clearly  impossible  to  provide  the 
necessary  facilities  for  its  production 
on  the  slender  pocketbook  at  my  com¬ 
mand.  I  must  find  a  moneyed  partner. 
Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  was  in  sight. 
He  Was  a  brilliant  young  journalist, 
employed  on  the  Chicago  “Tribune.” 
More  important,  he  had  a  rich  father- 
in-law,  Governor  William  Bross,  and 
might  get  the  desired  funds  from  him. 
He  joined  me,  without  definite  commit¬ 
ment,  for  a  month  or  two,  and  then  we 
tearfully  parted.  The  father-in-law 
would  neither  put  up  nor  come  down, 
and  again  I  was  alone. 

When  my  partners  withdrew  I  assem¬ 
bled  three  or  four  bright  assistants. 
It  was  a  day  when  every  competent 
journalist  was  expected  to  be  a  drunk¬ 
ard,  and  my  staff  lived  up  to  such 
requirements.  Chicago  had  a  notable 
reformatory  for  “habituals”  called  the 
Washingtonian  Home,  and  it  was  a 
poor  week  for  the  institution  when  I 
did  not  have  one  or  more  of  my  staff 
imprisoned  there.  When  they  were 
“sobered  up”  they  proved  quite  effi¬ 
cient. 

One  evening  I  was  forced  to  dismiss 
one  of  our  derelicts  who  had  exhausted 
my  patience  by  his  too  frequent  lapses. 
He  was  the  brilliamt  son  of  a  former 
governor  of  Missouri.  Something  after 
midnight  I  was  aroused  from  my  bed 
at  my  home  several  miles  distant  from 
the  office.  The  man  whom  I  had  dis¬ 
charged  appeared  with  a  carriage  and 
told  me  that  the  boiler  upon  which  we 
depended  for  steem  to  run  our  press 
had  exploded.  He  had  been  carousing 
in  a  neighboring  isaloon  at  the  time  and 
had  hastened  to  notify  ‘me.  I  dressed 
hurriedly  and  w»ent  with  him.  After 
surveying  the  scene  of  destruction  I 
drove  to  the  house  of  a  man  who  dealt 
in  machinery,  and  before  daybreak  had 
a  portable  engine  installed  and  was 
able  to  print  an  extra  edition  giving 
the  first  news  of  the  accident.  This 
was  a  hard  blow,  but  gave  us  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  enterprise  which  made  the 
paper  the  talk  of  the  town. 

Victor  F.  Lawson 

WITH  the  disappearance  of  Lloyd  as 
a  possible  associate,  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  I  had  neither  the  physical  nor 
financial  strength  to  carry  on  the  work 
alone. 

Then  I  turned  to  Victor  F.  Lawson. 
He  and  I  had  been  fellow  students 
at  the  Chicago  High  School,  and  his 
father  being  a  partner  in  the  firm 
publishing  the  ‘’“Skandinaven,”  I  was 
brought  into  dajly  contact  with  him. 
He  had  a  desk  in  the  office  of  his 
father’s  paper  and  was  developing  a 
business  career.  He  was  a  witness  of 
my  effort,  my  code  of  newspaper  ethics, 
and  the  measurable  success  that  I  was 
achieving.  After  consideration  he  took 
over  the  interests,  of  Meggy  and  Dough¬ 
erty,  and  there  began  a  partnership 
which  lasted  twelve  years  and  proved 
to  be  the  happiest  period  of  my  life. 
He  sympathized  fully  in  my  views  of 
newspaper  responsibility  and  approved 
all  of  the  rules  I  had  adopted  for  the 
governance  of  the  enterprise.  He  be¬ 
came  business  manager,  and  I  was  free 
to  devote  n vy  whole  attention  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  department. 

There  novel1  was  the  slightest  trace 
of  friction  in  our  most  intimate  rela¬ 
tion.  Out  of  it  all  grew  a  close  friend¬ 
ship,  which  has  continued  to  the  present 
hour. 

Undeniably  there  were  enthusiasm 
and  energy  about  the  business,  but 
there  was  also  no  small  measure  of 
good  flbrtune.  First,  a  fine  collection 


of  enemies  developed.  The  Chicago 
“Tribune,”  which  was  conducted  upon 
the  theory  that  it  was  justified  in  pub¬ 
lishing  whatever  it  believed  the  public 
would  enjoy  reading,  attacked  the  en¬ 
terprise  even  before  the  first  copy  of 
the  “Daily  News”  was  issued,  and  this, 
although  the  projected  newspaper  was 
to  be  in  no  sense  a  competitor,  the 
“Tribune”  being  a  morning  paper  and 
the  “Daily  News”  an  evening  paper. 
This  assault  was  so  ungenerous  that  it 
aroused  for  us  the  sympathy  of  very 
many  people. 

It  was  the  period  when  the  telephone 
was  introduced.  The  telephones  were 
first  installed  in  the  drug  stores.  We 
seized  the  opportunity  to  make  con¬ 
tracts  with  a  considerable  number  of 
the  drug  stores  to  act  as  advertising 
agents.  We  allowed  a  small  commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  ads  were  phoned  in. 
Their  appearance  in  the  paper  wa3 
prompt,  and  our  patrons  were,  saved 
the  delay  and  expense  of  making  a 
journey  to  the  office.  The  “Daily  News” 
was  a  pioneer  in  this  method  of  locating 
branch  agencies. 

A  Cryptogrammatic  Trap 

THE  Chicago  “Post  and  Mail”  re¬ 
ceived  the  Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patches,  and  the  Chicago  “Daily  News” 
was  denied  the  valuable  privilege. 
Nevertheless  the  “Post  and  Mail”  was 
daily  pirating  our  news.  No  sooner 
would  a  dispatch  appear  in  our  early 
edition  than  it  would  be  seized  upon 
by  the  “Post  and  Mail.”  Associated 
with  me  in  the  editorial  management 
was  John  J.  Flinn,  who,  as  I  have  said, 
became  a  leading  editorial  writer  on 
the  “Christian  Science  Monitor.”  One 
day  we  set  a  trap.  The  morning  pa¬ 
pers  of  that  day  announced  great  dis¬ 
tress  in  Servia.  We  framed  a  dispatch, 
dating  it  at  Sovik,  and  published  it  in 
our  noon  edition  on  Saturday,  Decem¬ 
ber  2,  1876,  as  follows: 

“SAD  STORY  OP  DISTRESS  IN  SERVIA! 
“Loudon,  Deo.  2. — A  correspondent  of  the 
‘Times,’  writing  from  Serbia,  where  he  has 
spent  many  weeks,  says  that  the  country  pre¬ 
sents  a  gloomy  picture  to  the  traveler.  The 
land  is  devastated  and  the  people  are  starving. 

“Everywhere  he  found  men  and  women  cry¬ 
ing  for  food.  He  could  see  in  any  large  village 
hundreds  of  young  women  in  a  state  of  semi¬ 
nudity.  It  has  been  a  hard  matter  for  the 
priests  to  keep  the  populace  under  their  con¬ 
trol.  Children  are  starving  by  thousands 
throughout  the  country. 

“The  men,  young  and  old,  go  through  the 
streets  shouting  for  bread,  cursing  the  rich 
for  not  coming  to  their  aid.  A  few  days  ago 
the  mayor  of  the  provincial  town  of  Sovik 
issued  a  proclamation  ending  with  the  omi¬ 
nous  words :  ‘Er  us  siht  la  Etsll  iws  nel  lum 
cmeht’  (the  municipality  cannot  aid). 

“Upon  reading  this,  the  people,  led  by  the 
women  of  the  town,  organized  a  riot,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  dozen  houses  were  pillaged 
and  over  twenty  persons'  were  brutally  mur¬ 
dered.” 

The  three-o’clock  edition  of  the  “Post 
and  Mail”  for  the  same  day  contained 
the  dispatch  word  for  word,  the  only 
change  being  made  in  the  caption, 
which  appeared  in  the  “Post  and  Mail” 
as  “Horrid  Starvation  in  Servia.” 

The  dispatch  was  dropped  from  the 
three-o’clock  edition  of  the  “News”  and 
it  did  not  appear  in  the  five-o’clock  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  “Post  and  Mail,”  as  some 
friend  of  the  McMullens,  who  owned 
that  paper,  called  their  attention  to  the 
real  translation  of  the  supposed  for¬ 
eign  words :  “The  McMullens  will  steal 
this  sure.”  It  was  too  late,  however, 
for  they  had  been  decoyed  by  the  item 
and  the  harm  was  done. 

As  the  “News”  did  not  have  a  Sun¬ 
day  paper  and  as  we  wished  the  widest 
publicity  given  to  the  hoax,  we  asked 
the  “Times”  and  the  “Tribune”  to  re¬ 
print  it  with  explanations  on  Sunday. 
The  morning  papers  complied.  The 
“Post  and  Mail”  was  literally  laughed 
to  death.  In  less  than  two  years  we 
bought  all  that  was  left  of  it,  including 
its  franchise  in  the  Associated  Press 
and  its  material,  for  $15,000. 

It  was  a  great  news  year.  Primarily 
the  Hayes-Tilden  presidential  contest 
engrossed  public  interest.  When  the 
Republican  National  Convention  assem¬ 
bled  at  Cincinnati  we  were  able  to  touch 
high-water  mai'k  in  enterprise  by  issu- 
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ing  an  extra  announcing  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Hayes  before  it  was  declared 
in  the  convention  hall.  The  process  was 
very  simple,  but  then  very  new.  As  the 
balloting  progressed  we  were  keeping 
tally,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  of 
votes  to  insure  Hayes’s  victory  were 
reached  the  forms  were  sent  to  press, 
and  in  a  moment  the  papers  were  sell¬ 
ing  on  the  street.  In  that  day  the 
performance  was  accounted  something 
wonderful. 

Then  came  the  campaign,  the  indeci¬ 
sive  election,  and  the  succeeding  elec¬ 
toral  commission.  All  this  furnished 
exceptional  opportunity  for  an  enter¬ 
prising  newspaper.  We  admittedly  took 
the  lead  in  journalistic  activities  and 
maintained  it. 

One  of  our  competitors  was  the 
Chicago  “Evening  Telegram,”  owned 
by  Wilbur  F.  Storey  of  the  Chicago 
“Times.”  He  spent  money  without  stint 
and  enjoyed  great  fame  as  a  news  gath¬ 


erer.  But  he  found  that  we  set  a  pace 
too  swift  for  him,  and  he  abandoned 
the  enterprise. 

We  were  a  happy  lot.  We  had  no 
“office  politics.”  There  were  no  jeal¬ 
ousies,  no  attempts  to  secure  advance¬ 
ment  by  undermining  an  associate. 
Each  man  sought  to  aid  his  fellow,  and 
all  to  make  the  paper  decent,  truthful, 
entertaining,  and  a  force  for  the  right. 
I  have  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  men  who  worked  with  me  have 
throughout  my  later  days  been  abiding 
friends.  We  all  struggled  earnestly  and 
never  counted  the  hours. 

Very  early  we  took  up,  as  one  of  the 
proper  functions  of  a  newspaper,  the 
investigation  of  public  wrongs.  But  I 
must  reserve  that  for  another  chapter. 


This  is  the  third  chapter  of  Mr. 
Stone’s  own  story.  The  fourth  will 
appear  in  an  early  issue. 


What  the  Worker  Thinks 

Continued  from  page  10 


workers  who  come  to  him  from  other 
plants  where  these  convictions  become 
deep-rooted.  Besides  this  difficulty, 
there  is  the  expense  of  the  worker’s 
unproductive  side-stepping  for  all  the 
months  required  to  bring  about  a  con¬ 
vincing  demonstration  of  the  new  spirit 
and  idea. 

I  am  sure  there  need  be  no  hesita¬ 
tion  about  claiming  that,  as  a  group, 
the  gang  bosses  in  charge  of  unskilled 
labor  leave  an  enormous  amount  to  be 
desired  in  their  capacity  of  teachers  as 
well  as  leaders. 

“Hey!  W’at  da - you  wanta 

put  dolomite  on  furnace  roof  for,  huh?” 

I  can  still  hear  the  second  helper  yelling 
at  me  for  my  lack  of  skill  with  the 
shovel  for  making  the  lining  material 
stick  in  the  proper  place  on  the  back 
wall  of  the  sixteen-foot-deep  open 
hearth.  In  order  to  get  the  skill,  I 
picked  out  the  young  Italian  who  did  it 
with  “form”  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
watch,  form  like  a  good  golfer’s.  Fol¬ 
lowing  close  behind  him,  I  had  my 
arms  far  back  and  my  left  leg  forward 
for  delivery  at  the  precisely  proper  in¬ 
stant,  for  a  two  instants’  pause  before 
the  open  furnace  door  makes  you  will¬ 
ing  to  swear  your  face  is  burned  and 
lost  for  good.  But  usually,  in  spite  of 
all  my  efforts,  there  came  the  roar 
from  the  man  in  charge  of  the  gang. 

Once  the  shovel  went  forward  with 
the  utmost  of  the  might  my  whole 
back  could  give  it — and  struck  and  very 
nearly  splintered  my  shin  bone  —  be¬ 
cause  of  a  slip,  caused  by  the  boss’s 
fussing.  Worse  than  that  wound,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  loss  of  “face,”  as  the 
Chinese  put  it,  following  all  these 
“bawl-outs”  in  the  presence  of  one’s 
friends  and  buddies.  In  their  presence 
the  greenhorn  tries  to  do  with  his  main 
strength  what  they  do  with  their  skill. 
To  their  sweat  he  adds  a  greater  sweat 
of  body  and  a  still  more  tiring  sweat 
of  spirit  and  soul. 

By  the  time  the  worker  has  come, 
through  the  paying  of  such  a  price, 
into  the  possession  of  the  skill  and 
“know  how,”  he  is  pretty  sure  to  have 
lost  his  interest  and  “want  to.”  An 
efficient  industry  requires  both,  but  only 
the  best  foremen  get  them. 

After  sweating  in  this  combined  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  way  for  several 
hours  because  my  Greek  roller  boss, 
like  too  many  others,  gave  his  green 
helper  no  directions  except  a  dagger 
look  or  an  oath  when  the  thing  went 
wrong,  I  finally  stopped  and  shouted 
to  him  above  the  noise  a  sentence  suf¬ 
ficiently  simple  for  his  limited  under¬ 
standing  of  our  tongue: 

“Look  here!  If  you  smile” — and  I 
Illustrated,  rather  sourly,  I  admit — 
“then,  all  right,  good — polu  kala — then 
I  work  like  hell.  When  you  go  so” — 
and  I  copied  him  at  his  worst — “very 
bad — polu  kaka  —  nothing  doing — not 
with  me!  See?” 

Foreign-speaking  men  are  so  fre¬ 
quently  in  charge  of  labor  gangs  that 
it  would  seem  that  no  born  American 
could  begin  at  the  bottom  of  our  basic 
industries  and  work  up,  until  we  teach 


Polish  or  some  other  Slav  tongue  in 
the  public  schools.  But  undoubtedly 
there  are  many  millions  of  foreign- 
born  workers  who  are  under  bosses 
speaking  English  or  some  other  lan¬ 
guage  even  more  strange  to  them  than 
my  George’s  Greek  was  to  me.  In  the 
mind  and  heart  of  these  particularly, 
but  hardly  less  in  the  mind  and  heart 
of  every  man  working  under  or  along¬ 
side  another,  the  same  thought  must, 

I  know,  recur  scores  and  scores  of 
times  almost  every  working  day,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  as  universal  as  human  na¬ 
ture: 

“If  you  smile,  all  right;  I  work. 
When  you  yell  and  swear,  very  bad; 
nothing  doing.  Not  with  me!” 

Foremen  as  Amerieanizers 

WHEN  it  is  considered  that  the 
country’s  labor  gangs  are  almost 
exclusively  composed  of  the  foreign- 
born  and  negroes — my  presence  there 
was  considered  proof positive  that  I 
was  lying  when  I  claimed  native  birth, 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  in  steel 
making  the  majority  of  these  gangs 
work  a  ten-hour  day  pne  week  and  a 
twelve-hour  night  the  ‘.next,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  without  being  conscious  of  it 
at  all,  the  foreman  and  the  gang  boss 
can  every  day  do  more  Americanizing 
than  all  the  preachers  and  teachers 
and  social  workers  in  the  country. 
They  can  do  more,  or  undo  more. 

This  fact  was  evident  in  the  answer 
made  by  a  young  Pole  to  my  question 
as  to  why  he  did  not  intend  to  study 
any  more  He  had  left  school  at  the 
age  of  seven. 

“More  study?”  he  exclaimed.  “How 
can,  on  long  hour,  with  garden  to 
work,  too?” 

The  school’s  place  must  be  taken  by 
the  job  and  the  boss. 

It  takes  a  good  teacher  to  put  his 
message  over  in  spite  of  the  barriers 
of  language,  but  it  looks  like  a  neces¬ 
sity,  especially  where  the  foreign-born 
work  too  long  hours  bo  favor  English 
classes.  Undoubtedly  the  foreman  in 
other  lines  where  the  work  is  not  so 
rough,  and  where  the  foreign-born  are 
less  numerous,  are  p.  very  different 
type  from  this  kind  I  saw  too  often  in 
charge  of  these  labor  gangs.  If  there 
were  more  space,  I’d  like  to  hand  some 
bouquets  to  the  good  ones  who  don’t 
yell  too  much.  They  certainly  deserve 
them. 

Wherever  these  evils  of  left-handed 
teaching,  nephewism,  overbossism,  and 
general  waste  of  potential  man  power 
by  bad  handling,  have  been  recognized 
— and  management  is  now  recognizing 
them  more  generally  where  they  do 
exist — the  first  thought  has  been  to 
charge  them  to  surplus  of  authority 
and  so  to  endeavor  to  correct  them  by 
urging  a  lessening  of  that  authority. 
Personally,  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
many  bosses  who  are  temperamentally 
unfitted,  who  can  never  be  expected  to 
develop  the  kind  of  leadership  needed 
to  get  their  men  to  give  to  the  company 
anything  like  a  proper  percentage  of  the 


The  most  convenient, 
efficient  razor  outfit 

A  safety  razor  and  stropping 
device  combined  in  one 


DO  you  know  why  the 
ordinary  safety  razor 
blade  gives  only  a  few 
good  shaves — sometimes  but 
one  or  two  ?  Why  it  grows 
duller  and  duller  every  time 
it  is  used  ? 

Do  you  know  why  a  straight 
razor  must  be  constantly 
■stropped,  with  painstaking 
care,  to  keep  it  in  condition? 

Look  at  any  razor  blade 
under  a  microscope  and  you 
will  see  hundreds  of  tiny  teeth. 
Shaving  bends  these  teeth  out 
of  line — makes  them  irregular. 
These  irregular  teeth  “catch” 
in  the  beard,  “pull”  on  the 
tiny  hair  follicles,  and  “scrape” 
the  skin  surface.  It  is  then 
that  shaving  becomes  so  very 
unpleasant. 

You  don’t  need  to  put  up  with 
the  discomfort  of  fast  dulling 
blades.  You  can  eliminate  the 
bother  and  expense  of  putting 
a  new  blade  in  your  safety 
razor  every  day  or  two. 

If  you  use  a  straight  razor 
you  can  do  away  with  the 
tedious  care  necessary  to  keep 
it  in  condition 

You  can  avoid  the  drawbacks 
of  all  old-fashioned  shaving 
tools  if  you  use  the 
AutoStrop  Razor. 


Jy  .A, 

Sharpens  itself 

No  skill  in  stropping 
is  necessary  to  renew 
the  fine  keen  edge  of  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  blade. 
Just  slip  the  strop  through 
the  razor  head  and  pass 
the  razor  back  and  forth 
along  the  strop.  You 
don’t  have  to  take  the 
razor  apart,  nor  even 
remove  the  blade. 


Because  of  its  unique, 
patented  design,  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  can  be 
stropped  without  removing 
the  blade.  Just  slip  the  strop 
through  the  razor  head.  Give 
the  razor  a  dozen  quick  passes 
over  the  strop.  In  ten  seconds 
you  have  a  “new”  sharp, 
shaving  edge!  500  cool  shaves 
are  guaranteed  from  each 
dozen  blades. 

Get  an  AutoStrop  Razor 
today  and  know  the  joy  of 
a  “new”  sharp  edge  every 
morning  !  Ask  your  dealer 
about  the  free  trial. 


/lutcrStrop  Razor 

-  sharpens  itself 
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yes,  and  after-  the 
opera,  seRALDiMe, 
ue'tc 

OPEN  A 
Cou Pc£  OF 
Bottcea  of 
CHAMPA6NE  ! 


Hey,  3eff  |  uhats  That 
HEDAU  AMD  WHO  IS  THAT 
SUEU-  PAM6  I  SAW 
Vou  Ualking  w\th  ?  K 


1  (SOT  THAT 
HE D Ac  FOR- 
JJRAUEP.V  IN 
ACTION,  AMO 
THE  CADY  IS  THC 
FRIHA  DONNA 

AT  THE  OPERA 


X  WAS  AT  THE  V 

OPERA-  TH€ 
PRUAA  DONNA 
Sot  to  cougHinG. 

AMO  COUCDN-T 

Sing,  So  x 
Loaned  her  my/ 


BRAV/6RY  IN  ACT10R!  ? 

WHY  you  Poor  _ 

SlHP  THE  U)AR  C 

is  ovJeR  !  , - ' 


B 


COOG 


DROPS 


Jeff  Teaches  a  Lesson  in  Preparedness 


Take  a  tip  from  the  “little  fellow”  and  always  be  prepared  for  a  coughing 
emergency.  Wherever  you  go — to  the  opera,  the  theatre,  the  movies,  church, 
or  any  other  public  assembly,  be  sure  you  have  a  box  of  S-B  Cough  Drops  with 
you,  for  they  will  relieve  coughing — your  own  coughing  or  anybody’s  else. 


Drop  that  Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsie 
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Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 

energies  they  bring  into  the  plant  every 
morning  inside  their  coats,  and  which 
the  management  fondly  believes  it  gets, 
just  because  it  pays.  I  am  sure,  too, 
that  practically  all  bosses  are  glad  to 
have  some  one  handle  the  job  of  find¬ 
ing  men  for  them  if  they  can  still  re¬ 
tain  the  right  to  look  them  over  as  long 
as  it  is  their  responsibility  to  get  those 
energies  from  out  of  those  coats.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  too,  the  authority  to  separate 
the  worker  from  his  job  and  his  daily 
bread  should  be  greatly  lessened.  But 
I  am  also  sure  that  we  shall  never  suc¬ 
ceed  in  conserving  our  man  power  in 
the  way  now  demanded  until  we  find 
ways  of  building  up  the  foreman  in¬ 
stead  of  calling  him  names  and  try¬ 
ing  to  put  an  end  to  our  industrial 
shortcomings  by  merely  locating  them 
on  him.  His  hands  need  holding  up 
rather  than  tying  up.  His  difficulties 
need  sympathetic  study  exactly  as  do 
those  of  the  workers  under  him.  As 
often  as  not,  he  is  overworked. 

“Yes,  I  gotta  good  boss,”  confided  a 
youngster  who  had  lied  about  his  age 
to  get  a  job,  but  was  learning  the  ropes 
fast.  “Sure,  he  swears  and  yells  at  us, 
but  only  when  his  boss  is  around — and 
he  winks  at  us  when  he  does  it.” 

“Every  day  tired.  Alla  time  tired,” 
my  catcher  boss  exclaimed  wearily  as 
we  put  on  our  coats  after  our  nine 
hours  on  the  rolls.  “Alla  time  ‘hurry  up. 
hurry  up !’  come  to  me  from  roller.  And 
roller  he  tell  me  ‘hurry  up,  hurry  up,’ 
come  alia  time  to  him  from  his  boss.” 

“Somebody  sure  is  hurry-up,  hurry- 
uping  these  foremen  of  ours,”  we 
helpers  would  say  among  ourselves  as 
we  talked  things  over  while  the  crane 
brought  more  sheets  to  our  hungry 
rolls.  Every  one  of  us  liked  our  fore¬ 
men  and  believed  them  square,  but  a 
blind  man  could  see  that  they  were 
overworked  and  worried.  We  all  liked, 
too,  the  friendly  voiced  supers  over 
them,  but,  soniehow  or  other,  all  seemed 
unable  to  avoid  the  pressure. 

Tired  Hands  Make  Fiery  Tongues 

THEY  were  good  men,  but  they 
needed  training.  Whenever  any  of 
us  had  any  grievance  or  other  query 
the  employment  manager  and  every¬ 
body  else  said:  “Go  to  your  foreman; 
go  to  your  foreman,”  with  an  air  of 
saying:  “There,  now,  that’s  settled,” 
and  in  my  mind’s  ear  I  could  hear 
them  getting  up  in  the  convention  and 
saying:  “We  handle  all  those  matters 
by  referring  them  to  our  foremen.” 
The  trouble  was  that,  with  the  most 
honest  good  will  in  the  world,  these 
foremen  could  not  really  handle  these 
matters  because  they  were  given  the 
responsibility  without  either  the  time 
or  the  training  or,  I  judge  from  their 
thin  faces,  the  money. 

It’s  a  certainty  I  was  not  the  only 
one  who  spent  hours  trying  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  follow  that  advice 
and  try  to  tell  the  boss  about  this  or 
that  grievance;  I  would  reflect  that  if 
he  was  as  tired  as  he  looked,  or  if  the 
noise  was  too  great  for  him  to  “get”  me 
right  and  so  let  me  get  in  wrong,  I 
might  as  well  go  jump  into  the  lake  as 
expect  to  get  ahead  without  his  good 
will,  and  I  would  conclude  by  deciding 
to  shut  up  about  it  and  take  it  out  in 
cussing  under  my  breath  about  the 
whole  blamed  company. 

The  next  day,  when  I  felt  better,  I’d 
find  myself  smiling  about  those  super¬ 
intendents  and  managers  who  seem  to 
think  that  they  have  solved  the  whole 
problem  by  saying  that  their  “door  is 
always  open  to  anybody!”  They  forget 
that  the  worker  has  to  go  out  of  that 
open  door,  back  to  the  boss’s  order 
again,  for  better  or  for  worse. 

“I’m  here  every  day  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  hours  regular,”  said  the  as¬ 
sistant  foreman  of  the  department.  He 
wouldn’t  answer  my  questions  about  the 
job,  but  how  he  was  as  decent  as  he 
was  to  us  all  is  a  wonder.  There  are 
thousands  of  foremen  and  bosses  who 
for  a  few  extra  cents  an  hour  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  carry  responsibilities  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  machinery  in  shape  and  the 
gang  awake  and  at  work.  Of  course 
the  boss  doesn’t  do  all  this  up  to  the 
measure  the  management  boasts  he 
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does.  I  never  found  a  gang  laborer 
yet  who  had  ever  seen  a  boss  on  the 
long  turns  who  didn’t  get  in  a  little 
sleep  on  the  side  somehow.  But  it  is 
certainly  too  much  to  expect  him  to  be 
good-natured  as  well  as  fatigued  and 
bothered.  In  many  cases  it  is  also  too 
much  to  expect  him,  without  training, 
to  use  his  head  in  making  the  energy 
the  men  do  release  count  as  much  as 
possible  for  the  company.  But  that’s  a  j 
story  in  itself. 

To  a  very  great  extent  the  boss  who 
yells  too  much  is  the  only  boss  who 
could  possibly  be  used  to  get  anything  j 
out  of  men  who  are  themselves  regu¬ 
larly  and  chronically  too  tired  from  the 
long  turns  to  respond  to  any  other  than 
superheated  language.  The  only  real 
chance  for  leaders  of  a  different  sort, 
leaders  who  will  interest  instead  of 
prod,  will  come  when  we  learn  how 
much  waste  of  human  material  will  be 
saved  by  a  shorter  turn  than  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours  with  an  eighteen-  or 
twenty-foui’-hour  turn  every  other  Sun¬ 
day. 

If,  as  has  been  claimed,  98  per  cent 
of  the  disputes  dealt  with  by  the  War 
Labor  Board  were  found  to  start  with 
some  small  differences  between  the  j 
bosses  and  their  workers,  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  in  turn  would  be  found 
to  have  started  just  as  the  judges  tell 
us  many  marital  troubles  start — when 
both  parties  found  themselves  in  that 
ill  humor  which  doctors  say  is  the  most 
unfailing  sign  and  symptom  of  fatigue. 
Goodness  knows,  it  is  to  be  heard  often 
enough  out  of  the  mouths  of  gang 
bosses  at  any  time,  but  I’ll  wager  it  is 
most  often  in  the  hours  after  three 
o’clock  on  the  long  night  turn:  “Well, 
if  you  don’t  like  this  job,  you  know 
what  you  can  do.  Go  get  your  time.”  . 

Teach  the  Gang.  Bosses 

IT  is  possible  to  read  and  reread  nowa¬ 
days  that  the  foremen  and  the  under- 
bcsses  make  the  contact  points  between 
the  company  and  the  employees;  that  if 
they  cannot  “sell”  the  company  to  the 
men  it  will  not  be  sold;  that  good  will 
at  the  top  will  never  reach  the  workers 
until  it  is  embodied  and  incarnated  in 
the  person  of  the  man  who  gives  the 
word  of  direction  to  the  ultimate  doer; 
“that  every  company  is  known  by  the 
management  it  keeps.”  All  this  is  true, 
and  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  But 
it  is  perhaps  even  more  to  the  point 
to  realize  that  the  boss  cannot  solve 
the  problem  simply  by  giving  thought 
to  himself. 

First  of  all,  the  conditions  under 
which  he  and  his  charges  work  may 
need  consideration,  conditions  of  hours, 
heat,  ventilation,  light,  sanitation.  In 
many  places  I  felt  sure  the  noise  fa¬ 
vored  a  minimum  of  speech  and  so  a 
maximum  of  “bawl-outs’’  and  misun¬ 
derstanding.  Certainly  there  should  be 
more  careful  selection  of  these  close- 
hand  directors  of  the  workers,  with  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  remuneration 
in  cases  when  “we  can’t  seem  to  find 
men  for  this  supervisory  work.” 

Luckily,  much  attention  seems  now  to 
be  given  to  the  possibility  of  training 
these  spark  plugs  of  the  industrial  mo¬ 
tor.  In  many  plants  they  are  being 
given  regular  courses  in  the  various 
phases  of  their  work,  including  the 
treatment  of  men.  In  Cleveland  an  “in¬ 
dustrial  association”  adds  to  the  value 
of  these  classes,  as  ordinarily  carried 
on,  the  further  inspirational  advan¬ 
tages  of  membership  in  a  downtown 
social  club  where  they  can  “swap” 
yarns  and  enthusiasm  with  other  fore¬ 
men  and  where  their  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  learn  dancing,  while  they  study 
management  or  heat  treating.  The  na¬ 
tional  interest  in  the  plan’s  success, 
with  its  5,000  members,  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  real  desire  to  help  the  mid¬ 
dleman  of  industry  to  put  more  into 
his  job  by  helping  him  to  put  more 
into  himself. 

Building  up  the  boss  in  any  man¬ 
ner  fundamentally  right  is  sure  to 
result  in  building  up  the  men  under 
him.  By  the  same  token,  building  up 
the  men  will  result  sooner  or  later  in 
building  up  the  bosses;  they  may  be 
fewer  than  before,  but  certainly  they 
will  be  better.  Our  shortage  of  labor 


Drawing  from  photograph,  taken  at  The  Hoover  Suction  Su  eeper  Company's  plant.  North  Canton,  Ohio , 
showing  demonstration  of  smooth-running  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  on  The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper 


What  Hoover  Knows  About  R&M 


Women  have  learned  that  the 
motorized  home  means  less  drudgery, 
pleasanter  work,  more  time  for  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  essentials  of  life. 

And  men — cheerfully  granting  that 
time-  and  labor-saving  devices  are 
as  important  to  the  home  as  to  the 
office — are  seeing  to  it  that  their 
homes  are  motorized. 

Because  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
motor  depends  the  usefulness  of  the 
device,  both  have  learned  that  it  pays 
to  look  for  the  Robbins  &  Myers 
name  plate  on  motors  used  in  office 
and  home. 

So  it  is  with  the  leading  manufac¬ 
turers  of  motor-driven  equipment. 

An  example  is  The  Hoover  Suction 
Sweeper  Company,  the  world’s  oldest 
and  largest  makers  of  electric  cleaners. 
Their  R&M  Motor-equipped  electric 
suction  sweeper  (which  beats  ...  as  it 
sweeps ...  as  it  cleans)  is  used  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  homes. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Evans,  Factory  Super¬ 
intendent,  says,  “As  early  in  our  his¬ 
tory  as  1912  we  found  that  the 


Robbins  &  Myers  Motor,  designed 
especially  for  The  Hoover,  delivered 
the  constant,  dependable  power  neces¬ 
sary  to  uphold  our  well-built 
reputation.” 

The  experience  of  this  large  manu¬ 
facturer  of  an  efficient  time-  and  labor- 
saving  appliance  for  the  home  is  but 
one  reflection  of  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  which  exists  concerning  the 
goodness  of  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors. 

Whether  used  on  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices,  for  service  in  the  office,  store 
or  home,  or  in  speeding  up  the  wheels 
of  production  in  factories,  Robbins  & 
Myers  Motors  have  always  met  and 
passed  the  test  of  delivering  depend¬ 
able,  economical,  efficient  power. 

Manufacturers,  dealers  and  users 
have  learned  that  the  Robbins  &  Myers 
name  plate  is  all  that  one  needs  to 
know  about  a  motor.  Look  for  it  when 
you  buy  a  motor  or  a  motor-driven 
device. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  Springfield,  O. 
ForTwenty-three  Years  Makers  of Quality  Fans  and  Motors 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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Motors 
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Portable  Systems 

(Patented) 


A  full -value  investment 

in  home  comfort 

TT OMES  blessed  with  “SAN1SEP”  Sys- 
*  terns  of  Sewage  Disposal  were  as  comfort¬ 
able  through  the  winter  as  though  connected 
with  city  sewers. 

If  you  didn’t  know  of  “SANISEP’’  in  time 
to  install  it  last  fall,  take  steps  now  to  equip  your 
home .  You  can  well  afford  this  up-to-date 
convenience.  Good  sanitation  means  better 
health — and  health  protection  is  surely  worth 
a  moderate  investment. 

The  “  Sanisep  ”  System  we  recommend  to  you,  uses 
running  water.  There  is  an  extra  room  or  large  closet 
in  your  house  that  you  might  well  convert  into  an 
attractive  bathroom.  Connecting  the  kitchen  sink  with 
the  “  Sanisep”  System  will  make  housework  easier. 

DESCRIPTION 


TPHE  operation  is  based  on  auto- 
-*•  matic  bacterial  action— no  chemi¬ 
cals  are  used.  The  system  utilizes 
reinforced  concrete  tanks,  water¬ 
proofed.  Concrete  is  used  because  it 
is  superior  to  metal.  It  is  absolutely 
permanent  and  will  not  corrode  or 
develop  leaks  after  being  in  use. 
Tanks  are  moulded  in  one  piece,  to 
eliminate  any  chance  of  leakage. 


Digestion  of  solid  matter  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  compartments;  clear 
water  only  is  expelled  into  a  bed  of 
cinders  or  other  loose  material. 
Absolutely  no  scavenging  to  perform. 
It  is  odorless  and  will  not  pollute 
adjacent  soil  or  water.  Complete 
connections  are  furnished.  It  is 
easy  to  install.  There  is  no  operat¬ 
ing  expense. 


Outhouse  Type 

A  special  outfit  for  premises  not  supplied 
with  running  water.  House  and  floor  will  be 
furnished,  if  required.  This  equipment  is 
built  in  various  sizes,  to  provide  for  any  speci¬ 
fied  number  of  persons. 


Cement  Products  Company,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Branch  Offices: 

39  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh 

602  Paxton  Block,  Omaha  Standard  Oil  Building,  Chicago 

14  Haller  Building,  Seattle  31  Peachtree  Arcade,  Atlanta 

204-207  Scott  Building,  Salt  Lake  City 

Sewage  Disposal  Systems  for  Residences,  Schools,  Mills, 

Mines,  and  Industrial  Villages 
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CEMENT  PRODUCTS  CO.  [  L  ] 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C.  \ 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  particulars  of  the  “Sanisep”  Sewerage 
System.  I  am  interested  in 

n  Modern  bathroom  type  Q  Outhouse  installation  Q  Dealer’s  proposition 


Signed  - 
Address  - 
City - 


State- 


should  certainly  urge  us  to  make  the 
labor  we  have  go  enormously  farther 
than  at  present.  A  50  per  cent  increase 
is  conservatively  feasible.  There  are 
some  jobs  which  human  beings  ought 
no  longer  to  be  asked  to  do  in  a  world 
which  made  itself  safe  for  democracy 
by  inventing  superhuman  devices  for 
saving  life  and  which  could  pretty 
easily  add  a  few  more  for  saving  labor. 

But  the  labor-conserving  device,  with 
the  biggest  possibilities,  still  remains 
the  foreman  and  the  gang  boss. 

“One  boss  I  had,  oh,  he  was  good, 
fine  boss!  Fine,  good  man  he  was! 
We  all  like  him — everybody  like  him. 
And  on  account  we  like  him  we  all 
work  for  him  very  hard,”  my  Norwe¬ 
gian  worker  went  on  that  day  in  the 
shanty. 

The  worker  enjoys  a  good  boss  be¬ 
cause  he  enjoys  a  real  man  wherever 
he  finds  him  and  nobody  but  a  real 
man  can  convince  his  men  he’s  a  good 
boss.  But  he  enjoys  him  mostly  be¬ 
cause  such  a  good  boss  allows  him,  the 
worker,  to  enjoy  the  job  along  with 
him,  the  boss. 

For  one  of  the  things  I  learned  from 
the  men  was  this:  they  get  more  pleas¬ 
ure  out  of  going  hard  at  the  job  than 
out  of  loafing  on  it,  if  they  can  be  sure 
of  getting  from  some  one  else  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  their  workmanship.  A 
worth-while  piece  of  work  done  well 
day  after  day,  that’s  the  kind  of  a  card 
which  Steve,  the  timberman,  together 
with  every  other  human  being,  lil*es 
to  leave  behind  him  every  night,  or 
morning.  And  that’s  the  kind  of  card 


which  the  world  just  now  needs  to 
find  every  night  and  every  morning  all 
over  the  place.  The  best  men  and  the 
worst,  I  find,  take  more  satisfaction 
in  this  kind  of  a  card  than  in  any  other 
thing  in  life,  whether  they  are  drawing 
42  cents  an  hour  or  $4.20. 

But  whatever  the  rate,  men  just 
won’t  do  the  job,  except  by  force  of  so 
much  bossing  and  supervision  that  the 
profit  almost  vanishes,  where  they  are 
called  Joe  or  John  when  their  name  is 
Waldemar,  or  “Hey  there,  you!”  when 
their  name  is  anything  at  all  from  Pete 
to  Percy. 

“Yes,  we  try  to  make  a  job  with  us 
a  steady  one,  and  we  never  cut  a  rate 
on  any  location,”  said  the  captain  of 
a  mine  noted  among  the  men  of  the 
district  for  its  treatment  of  its  woi’kers. 
“But,  almost  as  important  as  that,  we 
say  to  our  bosses:  ‘If  you  can’t  get  the 
men  to  work  for  you,  without  swearin’ 
at  ’em,  take  ’em  to  one  side  and  tell  ’em 
it’s  more  work  to  get  out,  and  never 
tell  ’em  even  that  where  others  can 
hear.  Then,  if  they  won’t  work,  there’s 
something  wrong  with  them — or  you.’  ” 

That  company  is  building  men  out  of 
its  bosses  and  out  of  its  workers.  The 
bosses  know  it  as  well  as  the  men  do. 
In  such  a  company  bosses  and  men  find 
work  a  pleasure  because  in  that  work 
they  find  themselves.  Which  is  no 
more  nor  less  than  most  of  us  white- 
collared  people  do  or  try  to  do. 

“How  men  like  foreman,  that  depend 
on  hees  character.  Me,  I  do  best  for 
heem  who  gentleman  and  treat  like 
gentleman.” 


Cuba  Libre! 

Continued  from  page  25 


“Lost!”  he  said,  dully.  “I  wouldn’t 
bet  another  nickel  on  that  game.  I  said 
I’d  never  play  it  again.  Five  hundred 
dollars!” 

Now  if  every  day  were  Sunday,  as  it 
will  be  by  and  by,  Havana  would  in¬ 
deed  be  all  that  Broadway’s  sporting- 
set  have  pictured  it.  Unfortunately  for 
the  rainbow  chasers,  Monday  follows 
swiftly  after  the  Sabbath,  and  Monday 
in  Havana  is  indigo  blue.  On  Monday 
even  the  race  track  closes  shop,  and  the 
Cubans  who  furnish  the  life  of  all  local 
sport  settle  down  to  business  with  a 
vengeance  which  is  horrible. 

It  may  as  well  be  said  now  as  later 
that  the  sport-loving  Americans  in  Ha¬ 
vana  are  only  small  potatoes  in  Cuba’s 
Garden  of  Eden.  The  estimate  that  the 
number  of  Yanks  wintering  in  Havana 
approaches  100,000  is  exaggerated — ex¬ 
aggerated  by  about  90,000.  Everyone 
in  a  position  to  know,  from  the  United 
States  Consul  General  to  the  most  opti¬ 
mistic  tourist  agent  operating  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Parque  Central, 
will  tell  you  so.  It  is  conceivable  that 
a  great  many  potential  visitors  who 
applied  for  passports  were  frightened 
away  by  reports  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  in  Cuba,  and  that  hundreds  who 
got  as  far  as  the  Florida  coast  were 
there  talked  out  of  their  purpose  by 
Florida  hotel  men.  (So,  at  least,  i-uns 
the  Cuban  version.)  But  no  one  denies 
that  the  expectations  aroused  when 
America  passed  the  dry  law  have  been 
disappointed.  The  present  writer’s  con¬ 
viction  is  that  there  are  not  more  than 
5,000  Americans  permanently  resident 
in  Havana,  and,  at  the  most,  10,000 
temporary  visitors  will  be  present  at 
the  height  of  the  season. 

One  test  of  the  correctness  of  this 
estimate  is  the  size  of  the  crowds  at¬ 
tending  the  races  on  week  days,  when 
the  Cubans  are  too  busy  to  be  present 
and  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  ticket 
holders  are  Americans.  You  may  read 
in  special  correspondence  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  society  sections  of  the  New  York 
newspapers,  as  I  did  this  morning,  that 
“each  racing  afternoo  i  the  course  is 
thronged  with  onlookers  from  the 
States,  women  vying  with  men  for 
points  of  vantage.”  Considerable  vying 
for  points  of  vantage  is  done  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  afternoons  when  the 
Cubans  flock  to  the  track,  but  on  an 
average  week  day  the  attendance  is  so 
slim  it  is  saddening.  The  crowd  then 
is  about  as  large  as  the  Polo  Grounds 


musters  for  a  baseball  game  on  a  bleak 
spring  afternoon — a  little  clump  of  500 
or  600,  who  rarely  cheer  or  applaud. 
They  are  almost  outnumbered  by  the 
bookmakers.  If  it  were  not  for  the  at¬ 
tendance  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
when  the  stands  count  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  5,000,  the  show  would  close. 

Sugar’s  the  Tiling,  Not  Liquor 

AMERICANS  not  only  are  in  a 
hopeless  minority  in  Havana,  they 
are  also  (comparatively)  pikers  when 
it  comes  to  spending  money.  Sugar  is 
the  life  of  Cuba;  sugar  is  on  the  boom; 
and  so  is  Havana.  The  visiting  Amer- 
ican  gets  lost  in  the  shuffle;  is  almost 
ignored.  Cuba  may  give  him  a  thought 
next  winter,  but  right  now  she  too 
busy  filling  sugar  sacks,  breaking  the 
harbor  strike  and  warming  up  for  the 
coming  presidential  election.  If  the 
American  can’t  stand  the  high  tariff  at 
the  hotels,  Senor  Sugar  Planter  can 
and  without  the  flicker  of  an  eyelash. 

Bunko  steerers  from  Broadway  have 
failed  utterly  to  interest  the  Cuban  in 
oil  stocks  or  fancy  gold  bricks.  They 
talk  to  him  in  terms  of  thousands,  and 
he  sniffs.  He  has  no  use  for  white 
chips.  In  the  sugar  game  the  reds  are 
hundred-thousands,  the  blues  are  mil¬ 
lions,  and  the  sky’s  the  limit.  If  you 
want  a  good  gamble,  what  do  you  say 
to  an  option  on  hundred  thousand  sacks 
of  sugar  for  March  delivery? 

The  Times  Square  financiers  and  the 
operators,  whose  faces  one  used  to  see 
so  often  in  the  New  York  Bar  in  Paris 
before  the  war,  throng  a  certain  hotel 
lobby  in  Havana  and  try  to  make  a 
living  skinning  one  another.  The  com¬ 
pany  outside  is  too  fast  for  them.  They 
remind  me  of  the  legendary  Chinese 
who  tried  to  get  rich  doing  one  an¬ 
other’s  laundry. 

Getting  back  to  big  business,  here’s 
what  a  Havana  tourist  agent  told  me: 

“I  went  to  see  some  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  the  town  and  tried  to 
get  them  interested  in  making  Havana 
more  attractive  to  the  American  tourist 
trade.  I  pointed  to  what  Switzerland 
has  made  out  of  this  sort  of  business 
and  assured  them  that  Cuba,  likewise, 
might  take  in,  say,  100,000,000.  They 
answered:  ‘One  hundred  million?  Is 
that  all?  Why,  the  sugar  trade  is  a 
thousand  million.’  What  can  a  fellow 
do?  They  don’t  have  to  improve  their 
hotels,  so  long  as  the  present  accommoda- 
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tions  fetch  the  present  scale  of  prices. 
All  they  can  see  is  sugar,  sugar,  sugar. 
Most  of  them  scarcely  know  that  the 
Americans  are  among  those  present. 
We  haven’t  had  the  tourist  influx  that 
we  expected  this  winter,  even  with  the 
stimulation  of  America’s  prohibition 
law  behind  it.  But  nobody  knows,  and 
nobody  seems  to  care.” 

Broadway’s  sports  come  to  Havana 
and  spend  their  first  Sunday  there  in 
supreme  exultation,  but  as  the  rest  of 
the  week  drags  by,  the  wise  guys  get 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  fact  that  the 
city  of  their  dreams  has  serious  flaws 
in  its  constitution.  The  first  and  most 
baffling  of  these  flaws  is  that  Havana  is 
a  Cuban  city,  largely  inhabited  by 
Cubans. 

One  of  Havana’s  English  newspapers 
satirically  observed  the  other  day: 

“From  the  way  in  which  shipments 
of  booze  are  being  received  here  and 
the  stout,  ruddy-faced  gents  we  seen 
going  about,  looking  for  a  good  ‘loca¬ 
tion,’  the  impression  seems  to  prevail 
in  the  United  States  that  all  Cuba  has 
to  do  for  the  rest  of  her  life  is  to  go 
up  to  a  bar  and  drink  American  booze.” 

Wet,  but  Watch  Your  Step 

IT  so  happens,  as  implied,  that  Cuba 
has  a  great  deal  else  to  do  besides 
this  and  is  deeply  engrossed  in  doing 
it.  And  the  sooner  our  ruddy-faced 
gents  discover  this,  the  better  for  the 
gents  and  their  little  bank  rolls.  There 
are  only  a  few  thousand  Americans  to 
buy  the  aforesaid  booze,  for  the  larger 
part  of  the  American  visitors  to  Cuba 
are,  this  winter,  as  in  £imes  past,  re¬ 
spectable  business  men,  honeymooners, 
and  placid  tourists  who  are  keen  about 
the  beautiful  residences  in  the  Vedado 
and  the  monuments  in  Colon  Cemetery. 
As  for  the  Cuban  imbibers,  they  have 
their  own  tastes  in  drink  and  appar¬ 
ently  do  not  care  to  indulge  them  to 
excess. 

A  second  flaw  in  the  layout  of  Cuba’s 
capital,  as  Broadway  sports  conceive 
the  situation,  is  that  Havana  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  Cubans  and  policed  by  trim 
uniformed  cops  who,  for  efficiency,  are 
something  to  compare  with  the  “finest” 
of  New  York.  Though  it  is  true  that 
Havana  indulges  in  considerable  gam¬ 
bling,  nothing  runs  “wide  open.”  What¬ 
ever  exists  is  by  consent  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  This  is  no  mining  camp 
without  a  law  and  order  committee. 
The  betting  at  the  cockfights,  the  jai 
alai  game,  and  the  track  flourishes 
only  by  police  sanction ;  but  if  any 
other  little  game,  even  if  it  be  only  a 
friendly  contest  of  penny  ante  in  an 
American  gentleman’s  $20-a-day  hotel 
room,  is  discovered,  it  is  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  interrupted  by  plain¬ 
clothes  men  with  drawn  revolvers.  The 
consequent  fine  will  average  $50  a 
player,  and  all  the  money  found  on 
search  is  subject  to  confiscation. 

Amazing  as  it  may  seem  to  pilgrims 
seeking  a  haven  of  Personal  Liberty, 
the  police  of  Havana  have  become  so 
Puritanical  that  they  have  even  snuffed 
out  the  ruby  lamps  of  the  red  light  dis¬ 
trict  and  scattered  the  denizens.  Not 
a  light,  not  a  name  plate. 

To  find  a  roulette  wheel  is  a  difficulty. 
It  is  surrounded  with  almost  as  much 
mystery  as  the  attempt  to  gain  en¬ 
trance  to  a  gambling  house  in  the  side- 
street  Forties  of  .  New  York.  Your 


motor  car  does  not  dare  stop  before 
the  door.  One  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  pestiferous  interpreter  who  knows 
the  passwords  and  the  spirit  knock- 
ings.  And  even  after  all  this  rigmarole, 
the  place  may  at  any  time  be  raided. 
Once  you  are  inside,  with  the  cappers 
operating  for  your  enticement  and  the 
wheel  merrily  spinning,  you  still  may 
fail  to  feel  that  you  have  found  a  New 
World  Monte  Carlo.  It’s  usually  a 
piker  game,  and  slimly  attended  by 
cautious  American  sports. 

The  ungilded  truth  about  Havana,  as 
Broadway  and  all  of  Broadway’s  trib¬ 
utaries  in  the  South  and  the  Middle 
West  are  beginning  to  discover,  is  that 
except  for  the  fact  that  Havana  is  un¬ 
deniably  “wet”  and  that  it  permits 
gambling  on  certain  popular  sports,  the 
Cuban  capital  is  no  more  a  “wide-open 
town”  than  the  gay  Quaker  city  of 
Philadelphia.  The  hopeful  keep  telling 
you  to  wait  for  the  height  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  or  to  stick  around  until  the  new 
Casinos  are  open.  But  waiting  is 
dreadfully  expensive;  and,  meanwhile 
the  fact  remains  that  if  Havana  were 
as  large  a  city  as  Philadelphia  and 
had  as  lax  a  police  force,  it  could  fasci¬ 
nate  a  Broadway  sport  for  as  long  as 
a  week  or  ten  days.  As  it  is,  the  aver¬ 
age  rounder,  after  a  few  hilarious  eve¬ 
nings,  begins  to  crack  under  the  strain 
of  sitting  around  in  a  half-deserted 
race  track  throughout  the  week-day  af¬ 
ternoon,  praying  for  another  Sunday; 
and  attending  occasional  games  of  jai 
alai  in  the  evenings. 

Sighs  for  Broadway 

Meanwhile,  his  hotel  tariff  is 

high,  likewise  the  meal  check,  and 
even  the  bar  bill  is  double — on  account 
of  the  climate.  The  cabaret  shows 
suited  to  the  American  taste  are  rather 
costly,  too,  and  nowhere  near  as  gay, 
on  the  average,  as  Broadway  can  stage 
on  ginger  ale  and  grape  juice.  As  for 
theatres,  one  Spanish  burlesque  usu¬ 
ally  suffices  the  visitor  who  doesn’t  un¬ 
derstand  the  words.  After  that  he  may 
betake  himself  to  a  semi-pro  baseball 
game,  to  highbrow  opera,  endless  tan- 
das  of  moth-eaten  movies,  or  to  take  a 
ride  in  a  rubberneck  car. 

Wine,  women  and  song,  ponies,  and 
an  unsurpassed  climate,  jai  alai  and 
cockfighting,  sea-going  fortinjas,  and 
winter  baseball — all  these  Havana  has, 
and  at  the  first  dazzling  encounter  they 
seem  to  offer  complete  and  blissful  sat¬ 
isfaction.  But  after  a  rosy  Sunday,  a 
blue  Monday,  and  a  few  nuits  blanches, 
your  true  American  sport  begins  to 
wilt  in  the  tropical  sunshine.  He 
misses  the  homeland’s  white  enameled 
bathtubs,  the  Broadway  shows,  the 
Madison  Square  wrestling  matches,  and 
the  Jersey  City  glove  contests  (for 
prize  fighting,  in  Havana,  ever  since 
the  last  American  promoters  jumped 
their  board  bills,  has  had  a  black  eye 
in  Cuba). 

So,  however  fervently  he  may  have 
vowed  upon  Prohibition  Eve  that  he 
would  go  away  from  such  a  country  as 
the  U.  S.  A.,  and  leave  it  to  its  doom, 
he  soon  repents,  and  you  find  him  on  a 
bench  under  a  feather-duster  palm  tree 
in  the  Parque  Central,  moping  and 
homesick.  Then,  if  he  has  any  money 
left,  he  catches  the  first  boat  home. 
For,  better  a  week  of  old  Times  Square 
than  a  cycle  of  Cathay! 


OUT  in  Pike 
County,  Mis¬ 
souri,  during 
the  Civil  War,  there 
lived  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Schultz 
who  tried  to  avoid 
trouble  by  being  on 
both  sides  of  the 
issue.  When  the 
Confederates  came 
through  the  coun¬ 
try  he  was  a  Con¬ 
federate,  and  when  the  Union  soldiers 
appeared  he  was  the  strongest  kind  of 
a  Union  man. 


At  last  somebody 
became  disgusted 
with  Schultz’s  atti¬ 
tude  and,  dressed 
in  citizen’s  clothes, 
paid  him  an  unex- 
p  e  c  t  e  d  call  and 
placed  the  muzzle 
of  a  gun  in  his 
face,  demanding  to 
know  which  side  he 
was  on.  Schultz 
was  nonplused  for 
a  moment,  but  finally  stammered  forth: 
“Well,  mister,  you  say;  you’ve  got 
the  gun.” 


Facing  -  Both  -  Ways 


Yo 


OUT  home 
needs  this  same 
Colt  protection 
—  the  protection 
of  “  the  world’s 
right  arm.  ”  For 
now  that  the 
Colt  is  back  in 
Civilian  Service 
you  do  not  need 
to  accept  a 
“  Second  Best.” 


NO  handiwork  of  man  possesses 
a  finer  degree  of  mechanical 
exactness,  a  nicer  precision  of  work¬ 
ing  parts,  a  more  compact  strength 
than  the  creation  of  the  master  gun¬ 
smith — 


And  to  have  maintained  unquestion¬ 
ed  leadership  for  over  eighty  years 
— keeping  step  with  every  advance 
of  an  inventive  age — is  the  return  made 
by  the  great  Colt  factories  to  a  trust  im¬ 
posed  by  Government  request.  Since 
its  adoption  in  1911,  the  Colt  Automatic 
Pistol,  caliber  .45,  has  been  the  official 
sidearm  of  our  Army,  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps, and  with  them  did  its  “bit”overseas. 


COLT’S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO. 
HARTFORD.  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

Colt’s  Revolvers  Colt’s  Automatic  Pistols 

Colt’s  (Browning)  Automatic  Colt’s  (Browning)  Automatic 

Machine  Guns  Machine  Rifles 


Trade  Mark 
Reg.  U.S^PacOtf. 
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THE  PEWTER  SPOON  THAT 
GRANDPA  BIT  IN  TWO 


JUST  an  old,  crumpled  pewter 
spoon,  black  with  age,  which  has 
been  in  our  family  for  four 
generations.  It  lies  in  my  study 
cabinet  and  must  be  handled  care¬ 
fully,  for  it  is  nearly  bitten  in  two.  _  _ 
And  my  grandfather  was  the  one  who  bit  it . 

A  stern  visaged  old  pioneer  was  Grand¬ 
father  McIntosh,  with  the  deep  lines  of 
many  years  in  his  lean,  leathery  face. 

One  day  he  slipped  on  the  mossy  boards 
about  the  old  well,  and  when  he  had  been 
carried  in  great  pain  to  the  living  room 
lounge,  it  was  found  that  one  of  his  legs 
was  broken. 

“A  bad  fracture,”  said  Dr.  Wilkinson,  when 
he  arrived  in  his  old-fashioned  one  horse 
shay;  and  then  he  prepared  to  set  the  frac¬ 
tured  limb  by  the  methods  then  in  vogue. 

“Get  me  that  pewter  spoon  off  the  kitchen 
table,  Martha,”  called  grandfather,  between 
his  groans  :  as  she  stumbled  weeping  toward 
the  door  he  added  :  “I’ve  got  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  get  a  grip  on  with  my  jaws.”  And 
when  Grandma  next  saw  the  pewter  spoon, 
it  was  bitten  nearly  through ! 

What  marvelous  changes  have  taken 
place  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  since  those 
times.  Surgery  was  cruel  in  the  days  be¬ 
fore  the  knowledge  and  use  of  anaesthetics. 
Often  I  have  taken  from  my  cabinet  the  old 
pewter  spoon,  and  reflected  over  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  surgical  science.  In  Grandfather  s 
day,  the  patient  had  to  bear  the  agony 
while  operations  were  being  performed. 
Today,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  the 
miracles  of  surgery  are  worked  while  the 
patient  lies  safely  unconscious,  without 
suffering. 

I  have  often  visited  hospitals  and  thought 
of  anaesthetics  as  one  of  the  most  glorious 
developments  of  our  time. 

“Who  discovered  and  developed  this  great 
boon  to  humanity?”  I  recently  asked  a 
noted  surgeon.  And  then  I  heard  an  inter¬ 
esting  story. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  after  my  grand¬ 
father’s  operation  that  a  little  band  of 
earnest  scientists  was  struggling  up  the 
trackless  hills  of  Brazil,  their  burdens  of 
scientific  apparatus  carried  on  the  backs  of 
natives.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  the 
scientists  studied  much  of  the  native  veg¬ 
etation,  finding  many  shrubs  and  herbs  that 
contained  valuable  medicinal  qualities. 

One  day  a  member  of  the  party  was  par¬ 
ticularly  impressed  by  his  analysis  of  the 
qualities  in  a  certain  shrub  that  grew  in 
abundance  in  that  vicinity.  He  called  the 
attention  of  bis  colleagues  to  it  and  they 
made  an  exhaustive  investigation,  with  ex¬ 
periments. 

So  came  about  the  discovery  of  the  won¬ 
derful  anaesthetic  quality  in  the  leaves  of 


—the  pewter  spoon  was 
bitten  nearly  through 

the  coca  tree  which  contains  a  remarkable 
drug  now  used  in  surgical  operations  to 
deaden  pain.  Think  what  this  means  to 
humanity,  to  the  many  thousands  that  are 
spared  the  suffering  during  surgical  oper¬ 
ations. 

Had  Grandfather’s  accident  happened  a 
few  years  later,  Dr.  Wilkinson  would  have 
used  an  anaesthetic,  and  my  cabinet  would 
now  contain  no  pewter  spoon ! 

The  first  ounce  of  anaesthetic  ever  made 
from  the  coca  leaf  in  America  was  put 
upon  the  market  by  McKesson  &  Robbins, 
then  a  young  struggling  firm  of  commercial 
chemists,  whose  names  are  now  known  as 
manufacturers  of  reliable  drugs  and  toilet 
articles  in  every  quarter  of  the  civilized 
globe. 

Whenever  I  sit  in  a  dentist's  chair  and 
marvel  at  how  little  pain  he  gives  me  I  al¬ 
ways  think  of  McKesson  &  Robbins  and 
that  precious  first  ounce  of  the  first  local 
anaesthetic. 

From  the  cradle  days  of  America  the 
House  of  McKesson  &  Robbins  has  kept 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  nation.  Start¬ 
ing  in  1833,  in  New  York  City,  then  a 
town  of  only  200,000  inhabitants,  its  his¬ 
tory  reflects  the  enormous  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  United  States  itself. 

The  first  bottle  of  pure  medicinal  perox¬ 
ide  of  hydrogen,  was  given  to  the  world  by 
it.  McKesson  &  Robbins  have  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  many  important  advances  in  the 
science  of  medicine. 

Daily,  countless  thousands  are  benefitted  ; 
hourly  untold  pain  is  avoided  and  costly 
sickness  averted,  as  a  result  of  the  vision, 
the  foresight  and  the  unflagging  energy  of 
the  founders  of  this  great  business. 

Too  many  are  the  improvements  and  too 
great  are  the  achievements  of  McKesson 
&  Robbins  for  accounting  here. 

But  when  I  see  the  old  pewter  spoon, 
crumpled,  black  with  age,  bitten  half  way 
through,  I  liked  to  think  what  a  great  part 
this  famous  House  has  played  in  making 
the  world  a  safer,  pleasanter,  happier  place 
to  live  in. 

Today,  when  I  want' anything  for  the  relief 
of  ailments  in  our  home,  I  always  ask  for  it 
under  the  name  of  McKesson  &  Robbins — 
and  I  do  not  fail  to  search  the  package 
for  the  little  oval  with  their  initials  on  it. 


Sc  ROBBINS,  Inc. 

Established  i833  new  york 
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upon  the  stream  of  erudition. 

“Surely,  Mr.  Merivale — ” 

“Willy  Woolly?”  He  looked 
down,  and  the  faithful  one 
withdrew  himself  from  his 
vision  long  enough  to  lick  the 
master  hand.  “Does  he  dis¬ 
turb  you?”  . 

“Oh,  no,”  I  answered,  a 
little  confused.  “I  only 
thought — it  seemed  that  he 
is  uneasy  about  something.” 

“There  are  finer  sensi¬ 
bilities  than  we  poor  hu¬ 
mans  have,”  said  my  host 

“Then  you  have  noticed 
watches  and  follows?” 

“He  is  always  like  that.  Always, 
since.” 

His  “since”  was  one  of  the  strangest 
syllables  that  ever  came  to  my  ears.  It 
implied  nothing  to  follow.  It  was 
finality’s  self. 

“It  is” — I  sought  a  word — “interest¬ 
ing  and  curious,”  I  concluded  lamely, 
feeling  how  insufficient  the  word  was. 

“She  comes  back  to  him,”  said  my 
host  simply. 

No  need  to  ask  of  whom  he  spoke. 
The  pronoun  was  as  final  and  definitive 
as  his  “since.”  Never  have  I  heard 
such  tenderness  as  he  gave  to  its  ut¬ 
terance.  Nor  such  desolation  as 
dimmed  his  voice  when  he  added: 

“She  never  comes  back  to  me.” 

That  evening  he  spoke  no  more  of 
her.  Yet  I  felt  that  I  had  been  admit¬ 
ted  to  an  intimacy.  And,  as  the  habit 
grew  upon  me  thereafter  of  dropping 
in  to  listen  to  the  remote,  restful,  un¬ 
worldly  quaintnesses  of  his  philosophy, 
fragments,  dropped  here  and  there, 
built  up  the  outline  of  the  tragedy 
which  had  left  him  stranded  in  our  lit¬ 
tle  backwater  of  quiet.  She,  whom  he 
had  cherished  since  they  were  boy  and 
girl  together,  had  died  in  the  previous 
winter.  She  had  formed  the  whole 
circle  of  his  existence  within  which  he 
moved,  attended  by  Willy  Woolly,  hap¬ 
pily  gathering  his  troves.  Her  death 
bad  left  him  not  so  much  alone  as  alien 
in  the  world.  He  was  without  com¬ 
panionship,  except  that  of  Willy 
Woolly,  without  interest,  except  that  of 
his  timepieces,  and  without  hope  except 
that  of  rejoining  her.  Once  he  emerged 
from  a  long  spell  of  musing,  to  say  in 
a  tone  of  indescribable  conviction: 

“I  suppose  I  was  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world.” 

ANY  chance  incident  or  remark  might 
-turn  his  thought  and  speech,  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  transition,  from  his 
favorite  technicalities  back  to  the  past. 
Some  comment  of  mine  upon  a  speci¬ 
men  of  that  dismal  songster,  the  cuckoo 
clock,  which  stood  on  his  mantel,  had 
started  him  into  one  of  his  learned  ex¬ 
positions. 

“The  first  cuckoo  clock,  as  you  are 
doubtless  aware,  sir” — he  was  always 
scrupulous  to  assume  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  his  hearer,  no  matter  how 
abstruse  or  technical  the  subject;  it 
was  a  phase  of  his  inherent  courtesy — 
‘  was  intended  to  represent  not  the 
cuckoo,  but  the  blackbird.  It  had  a 
double  pipe  for  the  hours,  ‘Pit-weep! 
Pit-weep!’  and  a  single — ” 

His  voice  trailed  into  silence  as  the 
mechanical  bird  of  his  own  collection 
popped  forth  and  piped  its  wooden  lay. 
Willy  Woolly  pattered  over,  sat  down 
before  it,  and,  gazing  through  and  be¬ 
yond  the  meaningless  face  with  eyes  of 
adoration  whose  purport  there  was  no 
mistaking,  whined  lovingly. 

“When  the  cuckoo  sounded,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  collector  without  the  slight¬ 
est  change  of  intonation,  “she  used  to 
imitate  it  to  puzzle  Willy  Woolly.  A 
merry  heart!  .  .  .  All  was  so  still 
after  it  stopped  beating.  The  clocks 
forgot  to  strike.” 

The  poodle,  turning  his  absorbed  re¬ 
gard  from  the  Presence  that  moves  be¬ 
yond  Time  and  its  perishing  Voices, 
trotted  to  his  master  and  nuzzled  the 
frail  hand. 

The  hand  fondled  him.  “Yes,  little 
dog,”  murmured  the  man.  His  eyes, 


sad  as  those  of  the  animal, 
quested  the  dimness. 

“Why  does  she  come  to  him 
and  not  to  me?  He  loved  her 
dearly,  didn’t  you,  little  dog? 
But  not  as  I  did.”  There 
was  a  quivering  note  of  jeal¬ 
ousy  in  his  voice.  “Why  is 
my  vision  blinded  to  what  he 
sees?” 

“You  have  said  yourself 
that  there  are  finer  sensibili¬ 
ties  than  ours,”  I  suggested. 
He  shook  his  head.  “It  lies 
deeper  than  that.  I  think  he  is  drawing 
near  her.  He  used  to  have  a  little  bark 
that  he  kept  for  her  alone.  In  the  dead 
of  night  I  have  heard  him  give  that 
bark — since.  And  I  knew  that  she  was 
speaking  to  him.  I  think  that  he  will  go 
first.  Perhaps  he  will  tell  her  that  I  am 
coming  .  .  .  But  I  should  be  very 
lonely.” 

“Willy’s  a  stout  young  thing,”  I  as¬ 
serted,  “with  years  of  life  before  him.” 

“Perhaps,”  he  returned  doubtfully. 
A  gleam  of  rare  fun  lit  up  his  pale, 
vague  eyes.  “Can’t  you  see  him  dodg¬ 
ing  past  St.  Peter  through  the  pearly 
gates  (I  was  brought  up  a  Methodist,” 
he  added  in  apologetic  explanation), 
“trotting  along  the  alabaster  streets 
sniffing  about  for  her  among  all  the 
Shining  Ones,  listening  for  her  voice 
amid  the  sound  of  the  harps,  and  when 
he  finds  her,  hallelujahing  with  that 
little  bark  that  was  for  her  alone:  ‘Here 
I  am,  mistress!  Here  I  am!  And  he’s 
coming  soon,  mistress.  Your  Old  Boy 
is  coming  soon.’  ” 

When  I  retailed  that  conversation  to 
the  Little  Red  Doctor  he  snorted  and 
said  that  Stepfather  Time  was  one  de¬ 
gree  crazier  than  Willy  Woolly  and 
that  I  wasn’t  much  better  than  a  higher 
moron  myself.  Well,  if  I’ve  got  to  be 
called  a  fool  by  my  best  friends,  I’d 
rather  be  called  it  in  Greek  than  in 
English.  It’s  more  euphonious. 

THE  pair  in  Number  37  soon  settled 
down  to  a  routine  life.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  Stepfather  Time  got  out  his  big 
pushcart  and  set  forth  in  search  of 
treasure,  accompanied  by  Willy  Woolly. 
Sometimes  the  dog  trotted  beneath  the 
cart;  sometimes  he  rode  in  it.  He  was 
always  on  the  job.  Never  did  he  in¬ 
dulge  in  those  divagations  so  dear  to  the 
normal  canine  heart.  Other  dogs  and 
their  ways  interested  him  not.  Cats 
simply  did  not  exist  in  his  circum¬ 
scribed  life.  Even  to  the  shining  mark 
of  a  boy  on  a  bicycle  he  was  indifferent, 
and  when  a  dog  has  reached  that  stage 
one  may  safely  say  of  him  that  he  has 
renounced  the  world  and  all  its  vani¬ 
ties.  Willy  Woolly’s  one  concern  in  life 
was  his  master  and  their  joint  business. 

Soon  they  became  accepted  familiars 
of  Our  Square.  Despite  the  general 
conviction  that  they  were  slightly 
touched,  we  even  became  proud  of  them. 
They  lent  distinction  to  the  locality  by 
getting  written  up  in  a  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment,  Willy  Woolly  being  specially  pho¬ 
tographed  therefor,  a  gleam  of  tran¬ 
sient  glory,  which,  however  it  may  have 
gratified  our  local  pride,  left  both  of 
the  subjects  quite  indifferent.  Step¬ 
father  Time  might  have  paid  more  heed 
to  it  had  he  not,  at  the  time,  been 
wholly  preoccupied  in  a  difficult  quest. 

In  a  basement  window,  far  over  on 
Avenue  D,  stood  an  old  and  battered 
timepiece  of  which  Stepfather  Time 
had  heard  the  voice  but  never  seen  the 
face.  Each  of  three  attempts  to  inves¬ 
tigate  with  a  view  to  negotiations  had 
been  frustrated  by  a  crabbed  and  vio¬ 
lent-looking  man  with  a  repellent  club. 
Nevertheless  the  voice  alone  had  en¬ 
snared  the  connoisseur;  it  was,  by  the 
test  of  the  pipe  which  he  carried  on  all 
his  quests,  D  in  alt,  and  would  thus 
complete  the  major  chord  of  a  chime 
which  he  had  long  been  building  up. 
(She  had  loved,  best  of  all,  harmonic 
combinations  of  the  clock  bells.)  Every 
day  he  would  halt  in  front  of  the  place 
and  wait  to  hear  it  strike,  and  its 
owner  would  peer  out  from  behind  it 
and  shake  a  wasted  fist  and  curse  him 


gravely, 
how  he 
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with  strange,  hoarse,  foreign  oaths, 
while  Willy  Woolly  tugged  at  his 
trouser  legs  and  urged  him  to  pass  on 
from  that  unchancy  spot.  All  that  he 
could  learn  about  the  basement  dweller 
was  that  his  name  was  Lukisch  and  he 
owed  for  his  rent. 

Mr.  Lukisch  had  nothing  special 
against  the  queer  old  party  who  made 
sheep’s  eyes  at  his  clock  every  day.  He 
hated  him  quite  impartially,  as  he 
hated  everybody.  Mr.  Lukisch  had  a 
bad  heart  in  more  senses  than  one,  and 
a  grudge  against  the  world  which  he 
blamed  for  the  badness  of  his  heart. 
Also  he  had  definite  ideas  of  reprisal, 
which  were  focused  by  a  disposses  no¬ 
tice,  and  directed  particularly  upon  the 
person  and  property  of  his  landlord. 
The  clock  he  needed  as  the  instrument 
of  his  vengeance;  therefore  he  would 
not  have  sold  it  at  any  price  to  the 
sheep-eyed  old  lunatic  of  the  pushcart, 
who  now,  on  the  eve  of  his  eviction, 
stood  gazing  in  with  wistful  contempla¬ 
tion.  Presently  he  passed  on  and  Mr. 
Lukisch  resumed  his  tinkering  with  the 
clock’s  insides.  He  was  very  delicate 
and  careful  about  it,  for  these  were  the 
final  touches,  preparatory  to  his  leav¬ 
ing  the  timepiece  as  a  memento  when 
he  should  quietly  depart  that  evening, 
shortly  before  nine.  What  might  hap¬ 
pen  after  nine,  or,  rather,  on  the  stroke 
of  nine,  was  no  worry  of  his,  though  it 
might  be  and  probably  would  be  of  the 
landlord’s,  provided  that  heartless  ex¬ 
tortioner  survived  it. 

HAVING  completed  his  operations, 
Mr.  Lukisch  sat  down  in  a  rickety 
chair  and  gazed  at  the  clock,  face  to 
face,  with  contemplative  satisfaction. 
Stepfather  Time  would  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  the  contrast  between  those 
two  physiognomies.  The  clock’s  face, 
benign  and  bland,  would  have  deceived 
him.  But,  innocent  though  he  was  in 
the  ways  of  evil,  the  man’s  face  might 
have  warned  him. 

Something  within  the  clock’s  mecha¬ 
nism  clicked  and  checked  and  went  on 
again.  The  sound,  quite  unexpected, 
gave  Mr.  Lukisch  a  bad  start.  Could 
something  have  gone  wrong  with  the 
combination?  Suppose  a  premature — 
At  that  panic  thought  something  within 
Mr.  Lukisch’s  bad  heart  clicked  and 
checked  and  did  not  go  on  again.  The 
fear  in  his  eyes  faded  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  an  expression  of  surprise 
and  inquiry.  Whether  the  inquiry  was 
answered  nobody  could  have  guessed 
from  the  still,  unwinking  regard  on 
the  face  of  the  victim  of  heart  failure. 

By  and  by  a  crowd  gathered  on  the 
sidewalk,  drawn  by  that  mysterious 
instinct  for  sensation  which  attracts 
the  casual  and  the  idle.  Two  bold 
spirits  entered  the  door  and  stood,  hesi¬ 
tant,  just  inside,  awed  because  the  clock 
seemed  so  startlingly  alive  in  that  place. 
Some  one  sent  upstairs  for  the  landlord, 
who  arrived  to  bemoan  the  unjust  fates 
which  had  not  only  mulcted  him  of  two 
months’  rent  with  nothing  to  show  for 
it  but  a  rickety  clock,  but  had  also 
saddled  him  with  a  wholly  superfluous 
corpse.  He  abused  both  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  but  chiefly  the  clock  because  it 
gave  the  effect  of  being  sentient.  So 
fervently  did  he  curse  it  that  Stepfather 
Time,  repassing  with  Willy  Woolly, 
heard  him  and  entered. 

“And  who”— the  landlord  addressed 
high  Heaven  with  a  gesture  at  once 
pious  and  pessimistic — “is  to  pay  me 
fourteen  dollars  back  rent  this  dirty 
beggar  owes?” 

“The  man,”  said  Stepfather  Time 
gently,  “is  dead.” 

“He  is.”  The  landlord  confirmed  the 
unwelcome  fact  with  objurgations. 
“Now  must  come  the  po-liss,  the  coro¬ 
ner,  trouble  and  expense.  And  what 
have  I  who  run  my  property  honest 
and  respectable  got  to  pay  for  it?.  Some 
rags  and  a  bum  clock.” 

Willy  Woolly  sniffed  at  one  protrud¬ 
ing  foot  and  growled.  Dead  or  alive, 
this  was  not  Willy  Woolly’s  kind  of  man. 

“Now,  now,  Willy  Woolly!”  reproved 
his  master.  “Who  are  we  that  we 
should  judge  him?” 

“But  I  don’t  like  him,”  declared 
Willy  Woolly  in  unequivocal  dog  lan¬ 
guage. 


“I  think  from  his  face  that  he  has 
suffered  much,”  said  the  gentle  col¬ 
lector,  wise  in  human  pain. 

“Me;  I  suppose  I  don’t  suffer!” 
pointed  out  the  landlord  vehemently 
“Fourteen  dollars  out.  Two  months’ 
rent.  A  bum  clock.” 

He  kicked  the  shabby  case  which 
whizzed  and  birred  and  struck  five.  The 
voice  of  its  bell,  measured  and  mellow 
and  pure,  was  unquestionably  D  in  alt. 

“My  dear  sir,”  said  Stepfather  Time 
urbanely,  but  quivering  underneath  his 
calm  manner  with  the  hot  eagerness  of 
the  chase,  “I  will  buy  your  clock.” 

A  gust  of  rough  laughter  passed 
through  the  crowd.  The  injurious  word 
“nut”  floated  in  the  air,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “Verrichter.”  The  landlord 
took  thought  and  hope. 

“It  is  a  very  fine  clock,”  he  declared. 

“It  is  ‘a  bum  clock,’  ”  Stepfather  Time 
reminded  him  mildly. 

“Stepnadel,  the  auctioneer,  would  pay 
me  much  money  for  it.” 

“I  will  pay  you  much  money  for  it.” 

“How  much?” 

“Seven  dollars.  That  is  one  month’s 
rent  that  he  owed.” 

“Two  months’  rent  I  must  have.” 

“One,”  said  Stepfather  Time  firmly. 

“Two,”  said  the  landlord  insistently. 

“Urff !  Grr — rr — rr — rrff !”  said  Willy 
Woolly  in  emphatic  dissuasion. 

Stepfather  Time  was  scandalized. 
Expert  opinion  was  quite  outside  of 
Willy  Woolly’s  province.  Only  once  in 
the  course  of  their  years  together  had 
he  interfered  in  a  purchase.  Justice 
compelled  Stepfather  Time  to  recall 
that  the  subject  of  Willy’s  protests  on 
that  occasion  had  subsequently  turned 
out  to  be  far  less  antique  than  the  worm 
holes  in  the  woodwork  (artificially 
blown  in  with  powder)  would  have  led 
the  unsuspecting  to  suppose.  But  about 
the  present  legacy  there  could  be  no 
such  question.  It  was  genuine.  It  was 
old.  It  was  valuable.  It  possessed  a 
seraphic  note  pitched  true  to  the  long- 
desired  chord. 

Extracting  a  ten-dollar  note  from  his 
wallet,  Stepfather  Time  waved  it  be¬ 
neath  the  landlord’s  wrinkled  and  covet¬ 
ous  nose.  The  landlord  capitulated. 
Willy  Woolly,  sniffing  at  the  clock  with 
fur  abristle,  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
wailed.  Perhaps  his  delicate  nose  had 
already  detected  the  faint,  unhallowed 
odor  of  the  chemicals  within.  He  stub¬ 
bornly  refused  to  ride  back  in  the  cart 
with  the  new  acquisition,  and  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  sulky  and  childish. 

THE  relic  of  the  late  unlamented 
Lukisch  was  temporarily  installed  in 
a  high  chair  before  the  open  window 
giving  on  the  areaway  of  Number  37. 
There  it  briefly  beamed  upon  the  busy 
life  of  Our  Square  with  its  bland  and 
hypocritical  face,  and  there,  thrice  and 
no  more,  it  sounded  the  passing  of  the 
hours  with  its  sweet  and  false  voice, 
biding  the  stroke  of  nine.  Meantime 
Willy  Woolly  settled  down  to  keep  watch 
on  it  and  could  not  be  moved  from  that 
duty.  Every  time  it  struck  the  half  he 
growled.  At  the  hour  he  barked  and 
raged.  When  Stepfather  Time  sought 
to  draw  him  away  to  dinner  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  unpardonable  sin  of  dogdom, 
he  snarled  at  his  master.  Turning 
this  strange  manifestation  over  in  his 
troubled  mind,  the  collector  decided  that 
Willy  Woolly  must  be  ill,  and  therefore 
that  evening  went  to  seek  the  Little  Red 
Doctor  and  his  wisdom. 

Together  they  came  across  the  park 
space  opposite  the  House  of  Silvery 
Voices  in  time  to  witness  the  final  scene. 

The  new  clock  struck  the  half  after 
eight  as  they  reached  the  turn  in  the 
path.  A  long  quavering  howl,  mingled 
of  rage  and  desperation,  answered  in 
Willy  Woolly’s  voice. 

“You  hear?”  said  Stepfather  Time 
anxiously  to  the  Little  Red  Doctor. 
“The  dog  is  not  himself.” 

They  saw  him  rear  up  against  the 
clock  case.  He  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
tear  it  open  with  his  teeth. 

“Willy!”  cried  his  master  in  a  tone 
such  as,  I  suppose,  the  well-loved  com¬ 
panion  had  not  heard  twice  before  in  his 
life.  “Down,  Willy!” 

The  dog  drooped  back.  But  it  was 
not  in  obedience.  'For  once  he  disre- 


Lather  is  Doubly  Effective 

When  Shavaid  is  Used 

As  a  free  trial  will  convince 

Men  the  nation  over  have  welcomed  this  new  way  to 
shave — this  quicker,  easier,  pleasanter  way.  Shavaid, 
the  new  beard-softener,  ends  old,  harsh  treatments. 


MEN  who  use  Shavaid  are 
finding  that  shaving 
isn’t  so  difficult  as  it  used 
to  be.  This  new  and  scientific 
beard -softener  makes  your  daily 
shaving  a  pleasure.  For  it 
softens  the  beard  instantly, 
soothes  the  skin. 

N o  longer  is  it  necessary  to  use 
hot  towels  nor  to  rub  the  lather 
in.  Shavaid  does 
away  with  all  be¬ 
fore-shaving  prep¬ 
arations.  Now  you 
merely  rub  on  a 
thin  coat  of  Shav¬ 
aid —  then  apply 
your  favorite 
lather.  (Shavaid  is 
not  a  soap  and 
does  not  lather.) 

Stop  using 
hot  towels 

Hot  water  appli¬ 
cations  before 
shaving  can  now 
be  avoided.  Hot 
water  makes  the  face  tender 
and  it  brings  the  blood  to  the 
surface  at  the  wrong  time. 

Shavaid  keeps  the  skin  firm 
and  smooth,  the  pores  clean. 
You  can  shave  closer  without 
the  usual  abrasions.  The  lazor 
does  not  pull.  There  is  no 
scraping.  Shavaid  accomplishes 
instantly  what  old-time  methods 
were  thought  to  do. 

You  do  not  have  to  spend  a 
lot  of  time  rubbing  the  lather 
in.  You  do  not  need  to  rub  the 
beard  harshly  with  brush  or 
fingers.  Shavaid  works 
better  if  the  lather  is 
merely  spread  over  the 
face. 


A  delightful  sensation 

The  instant  you  apply  Shavaid, 
note  the  cooling  effect.  Note 
that  you  can  shave  as  closely  as 
you  like  and  there  will  be  no 
drawn,  burning  sensation. 
Shavaid  makes  your  face  feel 
cool  and  comfortable. 

The  daily  use  of  Shavaid  keeps 
your  skin  smooth 
and  firm,  free  from 
the  tenderness  and 
excessive  dryness 
which  are  caused 
by  hot  water  and 
rubbing  in. 

And  best  of  all, 
when  you  use 
Shavaid,  no  after¬ 
shaving  lotion  is 
required.  Shavaid 
is  in  itself  a  sooth¬ 
ing  emollient.  Its 
use  keeps  the  cu¬ 
ticle  firm,  smooth 
and  in  healthy  con¬ 
dition. 

Prove  all  this 

By  mailing  us  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  we  will  send  you  at  once  a 
free  trial  tube  of  Shavaid.  Thus 
you  can  find  out  for  yourself 
the  advantages  of  this  easier, 
quicker,  more  comfortable  way 
of  shaving.  You  will  join  the 
thousands  who  would  not  do 
without  it. 

After  you  have  proved  to 
your  own  satisfaction  that 
Shavaid  is  a  real  boon  you 
can  secure  it  from  your  drug¬ 
gist  at  50c  a  tube.  Or, 
if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
we  will  be  pleased  to 
fill  your  order  direct. 
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Softens  the  beard  instantly 

— apply  to  dry  face  before 
the  lather. 

Saves  time  and  trouble 

— no  hot  water,  no  “rub¬ 
bing  in”  of  the  lather. 

Protects  the  face 

— skin  remains  firm  and 
smooth. 

Removes  the  razor  “pull" 

■ — harsh  ways  age  the  skin 
prematurely. 

Replaces  after-lotions 

— Shavaid  is  a  cooling, 
soothing  balm. 
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BEACON 

THERE  ARE  NO  BETTER 

SHOES 


FOR  FIT 
FOR  STYLE 


There  is  always 

a  reason  why! 

MURADS  are  made  of  100%  pure 
Turkish  tobacco  —  the  worlds  most 
famous  tobacco  for  cigarettes 
—  grown  about  the  Black 
Sea,  in  the  Orient. 

MURADS  are  also  the 
world’s  largest  selling  high- 
grade  Turkish  cigarette — 
and  their  greatest  increase 
insales  inanyyearwasinl91 8. 

Now  don’t  you  agree, 
there  is  always  a  reason? 

It  is  true  that  “ordinary” 
cigarettes  cost  a  trifle  less. 

Judge  for  yourself—! 


i  garded  the  master’s  command.  Per¬ 
haps  he  did  not  even  hear  it  in  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  his  dread  and  rage.  Step 
by  step  he  withdrew,  then  rushed  and 
launched  himself  straight  at  the  time¬ 
piece.  Slight  though  his  bulk  was,  the 
impetus  of  the  charge  did  the  work. 
The  clock  reeled,  toppled,  and  fell  out¬ 
ward  through  the  window;  then — 

From  the  House  of  Silvery  Voices 
rose  a  roar  that  smote  the  heavens.  A 
roar  and  a  belch  of  flame  and  a  spread¬ 
ing,  poisonous  stench  that 
struck  the  two  men  in  the 
park  to  earth.  When  they 
struggled  to  their  feet  again, 
the  smoke  had  parted  and  the 
House  of  Silvery  Voices 
gaped  open,  its  front  wall 
stripped  bodily  away.  But 
within,  the  sound  of  the  busy 
industry  of  time  went  on  un¬ 
interrupted. 

Weaving  and  wobbling  on 
his  feet,  Stepfather  Time  staggered 
toward  the  spot  calling  on  the  name  of 
Willy  Woolly.  At  the  gate  he  stopped, 
put  forth  his  hand,  and  lifted  from  the 
railing  a  wopsy,  woolly  fragment,  no 
bigger  than  a  sheet  of  note  paper.  It 
was  white  and  warm  and  wet. 

“He’s  gone,”  said  Stepfather  Time. 

The  Clock  of  Conscience  took  up  the 
tale.  “Gone.  Gone.  Gone,”  it  pealed. 

As  the  collector  would  not  leave  the 
shattered  house,  they  sent  for  me  to 
!  stay  the  night  with  him.  A  strange 
vigil!  For  now  it  was  the  man  who 
followed  with  intent,  unworldly  eyes, 
that  which  I,  with  my  lesser  vision, 
could  not  discern.  And  the  Unseen 
moved  swiftly  about  the  desolate  room, 
low  to  the  floor,  and  seemed  finally  to 
stop,  motionless  beneath  a  caressing 
hand.  I  thought  to  hear  that  dull,  meas¬ 
ured  thumping  of  a  grateful  tail,  but  it 
was  only  the  Twelve  Apostles  getting 
ready  to  strike. 

Only  once  that  night  did  Stepfather 
Time  speak,  and  then  not  to  me. 

“Tell  her,”  he  said  in  an  assured  mur¬ 
mur,  “that  I  shan’t  be  long.” 
j  “Not-long.  Not-long.  Not-long.  Not- 
long.  Not-long,”  confirmed  Grandfather 
from  his  stance  on  the  stairway. 

In  that  assurance  Stepfather  Time 


fell  asleep.  He  did  not  go  out  again 
with  his  pushcart,  but  sat  in  the  rear 
room  while  the  Mor daunt  Estate  in  per¬ 
son  superintended  the  job  of  putting  a 
new  front  on  the  house. 

The  night  after  it  was  finished  I  re¬ 
ceived  an  urgent  telephone  call  to 
come  there  at  once.  At  the  entrance  I 
met  the  Little  Red  Doctor  coming  out. 

“The  clocks  have  stopped,”  said  he 
gently. 

So  I  turned  to  cross  the  park  with 
him. 

“I  shall  certify,”  said  he, 
“heart  disease.” 

“You  may  certify  what  you 
please,”  said  I.  “But  what  do 
you  believe?” 

The  Little  Red  Doctor,  who 
prides  himself  on  being  a 
hard-bitted  materialist,  glared 
at  me  as  injuriously  as  if  my 
innocent  question  had  been  an 
insult.  “I  don’t  believe  it!”  he 
averred  violently.  “Do  you  take  me  for  a 
sentimental  idiot  that  I  should  pin  silly 
labels  on  my  old  friend,  Death?”  His 
expression  underwent  a  curious  chang  -. 
“But  I  never  saw  such  joy  on  any  liv¬ 
ing  face,”  he  muttered  under  his  breath. 

THE  House  of  Silvery  Voices  is  silent 
now.  But  its  echo  still  lives  and 
makes  music  in  Our  Square.  For,  with 
the  proceeds  of  Stepfather  Time’s 
clocks,  an  astounding  total,  we  have 
built  a  miniature  clock  tower  facing 
Number  37,  with  a  silvery  voice  of  its 
own,  for  memory.  The  Bonnie  Lassie 
designed  the  tower,  and  because  there 
is  love  and  understanding  in  all  that  the 
Bonnie  Lassie  sets  her  wonder-working 
hand  to,  it  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  simple. 
Among  ourselves  we  call  it  the  Tower 
of  the  Two  Faithful  Hearts. 

The  silvery  voice  within  it  is  the 
product  of  a  paragon  among  time¬ 
pieces,  a  most  superior  instrument,  of 
unimpeachable  construction  and  great 
cost.  But  it  has  one  invincible  pecu¬ 
liarity,  the  despair  of  the  best  consult¬ 
ing  experts  who  have  been  called  in  to 
remedy  it  and,  one  and  all,  have  failed 
for  reasons  which  they  cannot  fathom. 
How  should  they! 

It  never  keeps  time. 


Absorbing  College  Unrest 


FROM  the  back  of  a  roaring  war 
bird,  dropping  bombs  over  enemy 
trenches,  to  footwork  across’  the 
college  campus  is  something  of  a  change. 
From  listening  posts  under  the  eye  of 
the  foe  to  listening  seats  under  the  eye 
of  the  professor  is,  when  you  come  to 
look  at  it  closely,  a  good  deal  of  a  shift 
for  a  mere  year  and  a  half  to  bring 
about  in  a  man’s  fortunes.  French 
patois,  taught  by  grizzled  poilus  in  dug- 
out  and  estaminet  behind  the  front,  is 
one  language;  French  3-A,  pages  68  to 
85  of  Millet’s  Grammar,  including  the 
exercise  on  page  71,  is  quite,  oh,  quite 
another  language.  It  is  not  so  strange, 
perhaps,  that  those  who  have  been  for 
many  months  studying  the  first  should 
find  it  not  so  very  simple  to  change  over 
and  tackle  the  second.  Unrest  walks 
the  campus  of  every  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  to-day. 


College  military  organizations,  built 
up  during  the  war  to  meet  the  nation’s 
emergency,  have  flourished  on  this 
spirit  of  natural  unrest  and  of  aroused 
patriotism  even  while  they  absorbed  it. 
None  more  so,  perhaps,  than  that  at 
Cornell.  Federal  control  has  existed 
there  since  the  year  before  America 
tered  the  war,  and  it  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Compulsory  student  training 
still  obtains,  but  the  creation  of  new 
units  in  addition  to  the  single  infantry 
unit  and  the  acquisition  of  real  war 
material  have  given  greater  latitude 
to  the  students,  and  interest  is  keen. 

In  all  seasons  the  men  take  long  hikes, 
even  in  zero  weather — the  commandant’s 
plan  leads  to  the  production  of  real  sol¬ 
diers.  The  observer  who  watches  these, 
or  the  mounted  artillery  dashing  about, 
will,  if  he  has  memories  of  1917,  be  quick 
to  see  the  value  of  such  preparedness. 
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President  Wilson 

Continued  from  page  6 


to  bamboozle  him,  anil  when  they  sought 
to  debamboozle  him  they  found  they 
could  not  do  it  in  five  days. 

The  collision  of  so  honest,  ingenuous, 
and  stiff  a  mind  with  the  cynical  states¬ 
manship  of  Europe  provided  the  stuff 
for  an  unprecedented  personal  drama. 
It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event 
and  to  say  that  the  President  would 
have  done  well  to  remain  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  play  the  part  of  the  Olympian, 
inaccessible  to  the  corrosive  air  of  Paris 
and  the  nimble  wit  of  the  French  diplo¬ 
matists.  Had  he  known  his  Clemenceau 
and  Lloyd  George  better,  he  would  have 
done  so.  But  he  had  seen  his  policy  of 
a  just  settlement  and  a  new  world  order 
acclaimed  in  all  lands.  He  had  felt  him¬ 
self  accepted  as  the  spokesman  of  plain 
humanity  everywhere,  and  he  believed 
he  had  only  to  come  to  Europe  in  order 
to  find  the  old  order  passed  away  and  a 
new  spirit  eager  to  set  the  world  spin¬ 
ning  on  a  better  path.  He  was  right  in 
his  reading  of  the  popular  mind;  but 
he  was  wrong  in  his  reading  of  the  poli¬ 
tician  mind,  and  it  was  the  politician 
mind  with  which  he  had  to  match  him¬ 
self. 

I  suppose  there  could  not  be  a  wider 
gulf  between  the  temperament  and  out¬ 
look  of  men  than  that  which  separated 
the  unsophisticated,  idealistic  mind  of 
President  Wilson  from  the  scornful 
realism  of  M.  Clemenceau  and  the  nippy 
opportunism  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Clemenceau  Doesn't  Dream 

AT  no  time  in  his  career  has  M. 

.  Clemenceau  ever  had  an  illusion  or 
a  dream  of  human  meliorism.  He 
cultivates  no  hopes  in  regard  to  men  or 
nations.  He  has  no  faith  and  no  vision. 
He  has  destroyed  many  men  and  many 
governments  and  broken  many  causes, 
but  he  has  never  created  anything  or 
wanted  to  create  anything.  He  loves 
France  and  hates  Germany  and  that  is 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his  creed. 
His  life  had  begun  with  France  in  the 
dust  under  the  heel  of  its  age-long 
enemy:  it  was  ending  with  France  tri¬ 
umphant,  not  only  over  the  enemy,  hut 
over  all  Europe  in  a  measure  undreamed 
of  even  by  Napoleon  at  his  zenith. 
And  his  one  purpose  was  to  consum¬ 
mate  that  victory — to  use  it  to  smash 
Germany  economically,  politically,  and 
forever.  To  his  old,  disillusioned,  cyni¬ 
cal,  yet  honest  mind,  the  talk  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  world,  of  the  reign  of  brotherhood 
betWeen  nations,  of  the  substitution  of 
law  for  force,  was  all  so  much  moon¬ 
shine,  the  airy  sentimentalism  of  a 
naive  credulity.  He  openly  scoffed  at 
the  League  of  Nations  at  first,  and 
only  changed  to  a  half-humorous,  half- 
contemptuous  indorsement  of  it  when  he 
found  that  that  was  the  way  to  the  Real- 
politik  with  which  he  was  alone  obsessed. 
Let  the  President  have  his  di’eam  so 
long  as  France  could  have  the  reality. 

Here  was  an  antagonism  direct,  pro¬ 
found,  unalterable.  It  rested  with  the 
third  figure  in  the  Triumvirate  to  turn 
the  scale.  And  the  figure  was  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  Had  the  influence  of 
England  at  the  conference  been  exer¬ 
cised  by  an  adequate  representative  of 
the  permanent,  liberal,  and  enlightened 
spii’it  of  the  country,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  that  influence  would  have  been 
cast  emphatically  in  the  scale  with  the 
President.  But  while  the  President  was 
thinking  about  the  moral  law  and  M. 
Clemenceau  was  thinking  about  venge¬ 
ance,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  thinking 
about  turning  events  to  political  ac¬ 
count  at  home.  Gifted  with  an  aston¬ 
ishing  genius  for  political  sleight-of- 
hand,  innocent  of  any  theory  of  life  or 
philosophy  of  affairs,  reveling  in  the 
affairs  of  war  and  peace  alike  with  the 
levity  of  a  light-hearted  adventurer,  he 
tacked  and  turned  with  paralyzing 
rapidity.  Mr.  Bullitt’s  exposure,  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  of  his  part  in  the  Russian 
tragedy  fairly  represents  the  general 
spirit  of  his  evolutions. 

But  while  he  had  no  policy  except 
the  expediencies  of  the  moment,  three 


things  made  him  the  easy  instrument 
of  French  aims.  He  owed  much  to 
the  French.  During  the  war  he  had 
pivoted  himself  on  Paris  for  his  polit¬ 
ical  maneuvers  at  home.  By  inflating 
his  prestige  in  France  he  had  estab¬ 
lished  his  power  in  England,  and  the 
honest,  but  slow-witted  English  were 
impressed  by  the  result  without  under¬ 
standing  the  maneuver  or  the  price 
they  were  paying  for  it.  That  price, 
heavy  during  the  war,  was  no  less 
heavy  in  the  peace.  It  hitched  Mr. 
George  to  the  French  chariot. 

In  the  second  place,  he  was  largely 
the  creation  of  the  Northcliffe  press. 
Without  that  press  he  could  not  have 
engineered  Mr.  Asquith  out  of  office  in 
December,  1916,  and  without  the  sup¬ 
port  of  that  press  he  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  maintain  his  power  over  the 
public  mind.  And  Lord  Northcliffe  had 
gone  over,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  to 
the  extremest  aims  of  the  French  Chau¬ 
vinists. 

Third,  Mr.  George  had  used  the 
hysteria  of  victory  to  win  an  election 
that  had  reestablished  his  dictatorship 
in  Parliament  beyond  all  precedent.  He 
had  swept  out  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  every  vestige  of  weighty  opposi¬ 
tion.  He  had  done  this  by  appealing  to 
the  crude  instinct  of  vengeance  that 
was  uppermost  at  the  moment.  He  had 
stated  the  aims  of  the  peace  in  the  most 
extravagant  French  terms  and  had  pro¬ 
vided  M.  Clemenceau  with  a  noose  with 
which  he  could  always  bring  him  to 
heel.  That  determined  old  gentleman 
had  only  to  remind  him  of  his  pledges 
at  home  to  make  him  obedient.  And 
if  that  failed  there  was  always  Lord 
Northcliffe  at  hand  at  Fontainebleau, 
eager  to  bring  his  enormous  weapon  of 
coercion  into  play.  “How  can  I  be 
reasonable  about  Russia,”  said  Mr. 
George  at  the  famous  breakfast  with 
Mr.  Bullitt,  “while  the  newspapers 
write  like  this?”  and  as  he  spoke  he 
took  a  copy  of  the  Paris  “Daily  Mail” 
off  the  table  and  pointed  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  it.  That  incident  ex¬ 
plains  much  about  Mr.  George.  He  was 
not  the  agent  of  the  sober  thought  and 
disinterested  aims  of  the.  best  minds  of 
his  country.  He  was  the  agent  of  the 
powers  to  whom  he  had  bargained  away 
his  freedom  and  who  controlled  his 
action. 

The  Spiders  and  the  Fly 

IT  was  a  pitiful  anticlimax.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  suffused  with  his  idealistic  pur¬ 
pose,  enveloped  by  the  glamour  that 
had  settled  around  him  during  the  clos¬ 
ing  months  of  the  war,  confident  that 
he  had  the  enthusiastic  indorsement  of 
the  general  mind  of  the  world,  stepped 
into  the  Paris  parlor  with  an  innocent 
and  touching  conviction  that  he  would 
find  there  kindred  souls,  aflame  as  he 
was  with  the  ardor  of  an  apocalyptic 
vision  and  eager  as  he  was  to  give  hu¬ 
manity  a  new  dispensation.  He  found 
himself  instead  caught  in  the  web  of 
the  old,  unredeemed,  untaught,  unillu¬ 
minated,  but  infinitely  subtle,  infinitely 
clever  diplomacy  of  vengeance  with  its 
devil’s  gospel  of  Vte  Victis — an  eye  for 
an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  wrong  for 
wrong.  In  such  a  wrestle  he  was  fore¬ 
doomed  to  a  certain  measure  of  failure. 
He  had  the  good  will,  the  mental  en¬ 
lightenment,  the  moral  passion;  but  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  game  of  diplomacy, 
his  mind  moved  slowly  in  an  unfamiliar 
world,  and  he  was  playing  a  lone  hand. 
He  was  playing  it,  too,  in  a  fatal  at¬ 
mosphere.  No  one  who  was  in  Paris  in 
those  days  could  be  insensible  of  the 
corrupting  influence  of  the  place.  Moral 
purpose,  disinterested  ideals,  generous 
human  passions  seemed  to  wilt  and 
wither  visibly  in  that  fevered  and  mias¬ 
matic  air.  The  fierce  joy  of  victory 
joined  hands  with  the  fierce  lust  of  re¬ 
venge  and  the  vision  of  illimitable  loot. 

Many  hard  things,  and  not  neces¬ 
sarily  unjust  things,  have  been  said 
about  the  President’s  failure  in  regard 
to  the  treaty;  but  little  has  been  said 
about  the  overwhelming  odds  against 
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Here’s  at  least  one  “  naval 
award”  that  you  won’t 
take  exception  to.  This 
sailor  never  lost  his 
ship — or  the  brush 
a  bristle 
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Macon ,  Mississippi , 

November  27th,  igrg. 

THE  R  UBBERSE  T  CO  APR  AN  V, 
Newark ,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen  : 


I  have  been  reading  the  advertisements 
that  have  been  appearing  from  time  to  time 
in  the  magazines  about  Rubber  set  Shaving 
Brushes ,  and  from  these  one  would  believe 
that  all  of  the  Rubber  set  Brushes  were  in  the  army. 
This ,  however ,  is  an  error  as  /  know  of  at  least  one 
that  was  in  the  Navy,  and  I  am  enclosing  it  to  you 
under  separate  cover. 

This  brush  enlisted  in  the  Navy  with  me  at  New 
Orleans  and  some  months  later  was  discharged  with 
me  at  New  York ,  after  seeing  some  very  strenuous 
service.  Not  only  was  it  used  every  day  in  hot ,  cold  and 
salt  water  for  the  service  for  which  it  was  intended , 
but  was  lost  overboard  and  remained  under  water  for 
a  week ,  has  been  through  two  sterilizing  machines , 
been  slept  on  and  with,  and  bitten  by  tropical  mosquitoes 
— which  accounts  for  the  dent  in  the  handle — this  in 
itself  shows  that  it  is  some  brush ,  or  there  would  have 
been  a  hole  clear  through. 

Without  going  into  further  details,  I  will  say  that 
this  brush  has  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it,  and  now  that 
we  are  both  out  op  the  service  I  am  going  to  retire  it 
and  buy  myself  another  Rubberset  as  the  old  one  has 
earned  a  well  deserved  rest. 

Y ery  truly  yours, 

( Signed )  T.  W.  CRIGLER.JR. 
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It  Only  Takes 
a  Minute  the 
3-in-One  Way 


Thousands  of  car  owners,  chauffeurs  and  garage  men  have  adopted  the 
quick,  clean,  easy  3-in-One  Oil  way  of  stopping  automobile  spring  squeaks. 
Why  don’t  you  try  it  ?  No  jacking  up  the  car — no  loosening  of  clips— no 
need  of  a  spring  spreader — no  soiling  of  hands — no  frazzling  of  temper — 
no  trouble  whatever.  Simply  take  this  Handy  Oil  Can  and  squirt 


should  try  3-in-One  on  the  commutator — 
making  cranking  a  lot  easier. 

Sold  at  all  good  stores.  East  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  ]5c,  30c  and  60c  in  bottles; 
also  in  the  30c  Hand*  Oil  Cans, 
rnrr  Our  Special  Automobile  Circular  tells  how 
1  1\lL  3-in-One  brightens  up  car  bodies,  polishes 
the  nickel  parts,  cleans  the  wind-shield, 
prevents  rust  on  metal  parts  preserves  upholstery. 
Ask  us  to  send  you  a  copy — and  a  liberal  sample  of 
3-in-One  Oil — both  free. 


along  the  edges  of  the  leaves  and  or  the  ends 
of  the  springs. 

3-in-One  has  wonderful  penetrative  power. 

It  works  its  way  in  between  the  leaves — 
supplies  the  lubrication  the  spring  has  been 
asking  for.  Squeaking  stops,  rust  is  pre¬ 
vented,  and  much  breakage  of  springs 
avoided.  Oil  your  magneto  with  3-in-One 
— then  you’ll  always  get  a  fat,  hot  spark 
at  the  right  firing  instant.  Ford  owner 

Three-In-One  Oil  Co.,  165  ANH  Broadway,  New  York 


Don ’t  shoot — 

there  are  A  mericans 
in  that  thicket! 99 

Apparently  it  was  an  American 
officer  who  gave  the  command. 
The  firing  ceased. 

Presently  a  detachment  of  khaki-clad  men  emerged  from  the  thicket.  Seem¬ 
ingly  they  were  Americans.  They  entered  the  forest  to  the  right  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  position,  as  if  to  avoid  the  fire  of  their  comrades. 

Yet— the  last  of  them  had  scarcely  disappeared,  when  a  hail  of  bullets  came 
cracking  and  snapping  from  their  direction. 

Had  the  Americans  been  duped  ? 

Perhaps  some  one  you  knew  was  one  of  the  machine-gunners  who  later 
repaid  those  Germans  in  doughboy  uniform.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  the  story 
first  hand  from  him.  But  it  is  only  one  of  many  that  happened  daily  all  along 
the  line.  You  can  read  them  all,  told  with  all  the  exciting  details  in 

The  Story  of  the  Great  War 

Eight  Handsome  Volumes— Profusely  Illustrated 


And  not  only  the  feats  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  but  those  of  the  other  belliger¬ 
ents  too,  are  told  you  in  thrilling 
narrative  in  “The  Story  of  the  Great 
War”.  Whether  you  actually  took 
oart  in  the  fighting  on  one  front 


or  more,  whether  you  have  heard 
snatches  of  the  great  story  from 
one  soldier  or  from  ten,  you  need 
to  read  “The  Story  of  the  Great 
War’  ’  to  round  out  your  conception 
of  the  conflict  as  a  whole. 
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him;  the  brave  stands  he  made  appar¬ 
ently  with  success,  but  only  to  find  that 
he  had  been  rounded  up  from  the  rear; 
the  dreadful  weight  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  involved  in  the  choice  between 
yielding  and  breaking  up  the  confer¬ 
ence.  Again  and  again  he  swept  the 
conference  by  a  noble  appeal  to  its 
higher  instincts.  After  one  of  these 
episodes  M.  Clemenceau  seized  his  hand 
and  exclaimed :  “Mr.  President,  you  are 
not  only  a  good  man;  you  are  a  great 
man  and  you  are  right.”  But  these 
emotional  triumphs  could  not  resist  the 
impalpable,  unresting  pressure  of  pred¬ 
atory  instinct  and  impulse,  and  the 
victory  gained  in  the  open  was  lost  in 
the  jungle  of  subtle  intrigue  that  en¬ 
veloped  the  President. 

“Revanche !”  Won 

NOR  must  it  be  forgotten  that  his 
moral  authority  in  Paris  had  been 
fatally  weakened  by  the  blow  struck 
at  him  at  home.  His  defeat  in  the  con¬ 
gressional  election — a  defeat  due  in 
part  to  his  own  misguided  intervention, 
but  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
American  attitude  on  the  peace — had 
brought  out  into  the  open  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  enemies  of  his  enlightened  policy 
who  had  been  silenced  while  he  seemed 
to  speak  with  the  unchallenged  author¬ 
ity  of  the  nation  he  represented.  Now 
the  evil  spirits  of  European  politics 
who  loathed  his  peace  of  reconciliation 
were  able  to  attack  him  apparently 
with  the  sanction  and  in  the  name  of 
the  country  for  which  he  spoke. 

And  so  foot  by  foot  he  was  beaten 
back  and  the  Clemenceau  “peace  with 
a  vengeance”  emerged,  side  by  side 
with  the  League  of  Nations  covenant, 
to  win  which  had  been  the  President’s 
governing  motive  in  the  struggle.  And 
when  toward  the  end  his  opponents, 
alarmed  at  their  own  success,  began  to 
doubt  whether  they  had  not  driven  the 
President  too  far  and  suggested  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  Treaty,  they  found  the 
stiff  conscience  of  the  man  in  their 
path.  Months  had  been  spent  in  per¬ 
verting  that  stern  material  to  their 
ends:  it  had  been  convinced  with  infi¬ 
nite  labor,  and,  being  convinced,  his 
conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  be 
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unconvinced  in  an  irresponsible  flurry. 
His  legs,  to  use  Mr.  Keynes’s  figure,  had 
been  painfully  broken  and  set,  and  M. 
Clemenceau  and  Mr.  George  found  it 
impossible  to  break  and  set  them  again 
in  an  eleventh-hour  panic  of  alarm,  if 
not  of  repentance. 

The  President  in  History 

HISTORY  will  not  easily  furnish  a 
parallel  to  this  tremendous  drama 
of  personality,  played  on  so  vast  a 
stage,  for  such  incalculable  stakes.  It 
is  a  drama  in  which  a  spirit  of  singu¬ 
lar  purity  of  mind  and  purpose  that 
aimed  at  the  stars  was  bound  and  fet¬ 
tered  by  meaner  souls  whose  aims  were 
coarse,  but  who  were  his  superiors  in 
the  intricate  game  of  diplomacy.  They 
were  aided  by  the  very  virtues  of  the 
man.  His  faith  was  splendid,  but  it 
lacked  the  guile  of  warfare  in  a  wicked 
world.  His  head  was  so  much  in  the 
clouds  of  the  ideal  that  he  was  unaware 
that  his  pockets  were  being  picked. 
And  when  he  discovered  they  had  been 
picked  his  intellectual  pride  performed 
the  miracle  of  converting  the  plunder 
of  his  pockets  into  a  conscientious  sur¬ 
render,  and  he  ended  by  defending  the 
sanctity  of  his  empty  pockets  against 
those  who  had  ravished  them  and 
sought  to  return  a  few  coppers  of  the 
loot  they  had  taken. 

It  is  an  amazing  story,  but  it  is  not 
ended.  Time  and  events  will  write 
their  own  comment  on  the  drama  and 
on  the  actors.  That  comment  will  de¬ 
pend  on  one  thing.  It  will  depend  on 
whether  in  the  end  the  Peace  Treaty 
with  all  its  vices  is  the  only  enduring- 
fruit  of  Paris  or  whether  the  Cove¬ 
nant  with  its  promise  of  a  community 
of  nations,  working  through  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  liberty,  law,  and  justice  for  a 
new  and  beneficent  world  order,  sur¬ 
vives  and  triumphs.  If  the  former  be 
the  case,  President  Wilson  will  live  in 
history  as  a  splendid  but  pathetic  fig¬ 
ure;  if  the  latter,  he  will  rise  from  his 
apparent  fall  to  an  eminence  no  less 
astonishing  than  that  he  occupied  at 
the  close  of  1918  and  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  remotest  generations  as  the 
supreme  lawgiver  and  benefactor  of 
humanity. 
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of  them  actually  were  asleep.  That 
amazed  him.  But  already  he  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  understand  how  swiftly  ad¬ 
justments  could  be  made,  even  to  such 
conditions  as  these.  His  own  mind,  now 
that  it  was  beginning  to  attack  the 
problem,  was  dealing  with  the  actual¬ 
ity  of  this  prison  yard,  not  with  the 
phantom  of  freedom. 

He  walked  around  the  yard  once 
more.  But  this  time  his  eyes  were 
open,  and  he  was  taking  notes.  He 
marked  Michaud’s  position;  saw  that 
his  friend  lay,  feigning  sleep,  near  the 
gate.  Of  the  three  spies  the  woman, 
the  huge  one,  was  really  asleep;  her 
snores  were  convincing.  Of  the  boy  he 
wasn’t  sure.  But  what  he  wanted  was 
to  know  where  they  were.  A  few 
women  were  sobbing;  save  for  that  and 
the  snoring  and  heavy  breathing  of 
some  of  the  others  the  yard  was  still. 
One  of  the  madmen  still  screamed, 
but  Thayer  no  longer  noticed  him. 

THE  call  of  a  sentry  came  from  time 
to  time.  And  always,  beyond  the 
walls,  there  was  the  beating  of  the 
drums.  That  never  ceased;  its  rhythm 
was  never  broken.  Thayer  closed  his 
eyes.  He  could  see  naked  figures  sway¬ 
ing  in  time  to  the  rude  music;  he  could 
imagine  civilization  falling  from  them 
with  the  clothes  their  motion  shook  from 
them.  He  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
Anne;  for  a  moment  the  blind  wish  to 
be  free  swept  over  him  again. 

He  sat  down  and  tried  to  think,  calm¬ 
ly.  By  this  time,  he  thought,  Prevost 
and  Rousseau  must  be  on  the  move.  He 
wondered  how  the  plan  was  working. 
Would  the  men  from  St.  Marc  reach 
Port  au  Prince  and  obtain  the  rifles  he 
had  left  for  them  in  the  warehouse? 
Or  had  Ferrand’s  spies  discovered  that 


plan?  Would  Ferrand  march  out  and 
fight?  Or  would  he  turn  coward  in  the 
end,  like  so  many  of  his  predecesgors? 
Above  all,  when  would  the  crisis  come? 

He  was  sitting  so  that  he  faced  the 
most  crowded  quarter  of  the  city.  New 
sounds  were  mingling,  now,  with  the 
beating  of  the  drums.  There  was  sing¬ 
ing;  the  din  of  drunken,  roistering 
men.  He  could  see  Ferrand’s  soldiers. 
They  had  begun  looting  the  wine  shops 
as  he  passed  through  the  city  in  the 
afternoon;  by  this  time,  no  doubt,  they 
had  ceased  to  confine  themselves  to 
such  comparatively  legitimate  prey. 

He  heard  an  outburst  of  wild  yells, 
far  away.  A  few  of  the  other  pris¬ 
oners  stirred  and  rose  to  listen;  some 
only  turned,  and  murmured,  and  then 
sank  back  to  sleep  again.  And  now 
Thayer  saw  a  glow  in  the  sky;  a  glow 
that  rose  swiftly,  and  blazed  red.  It 
filled  one  quarter  of  the  horizon.  They 
had  begun  to  set  fires,  then.  Thayer 
had  been  afraid  of  that;  he  sank  his 
nails  into  his  palms.  He  could  not 
guess  the  time;  some  one  had  taken 
his  watch.  A  cock  crew,  and  then  an¬ 
other.  And  then  the  tumult  died  down, 
and  the  glare  in  the  sky  dwindled  again 
into  a  glow,  and  he  could  see  the  stars, 
that  had,  for  a  time,  been  dimmed. 

SOME  one  crept  toward  him  through 
the  darkness.  He  braced  himself ;  it 
occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  con¬ 
venient  for  Ferrand  should  he  be  knifed 
here,  in  the  prison.  The  blame  could 
lie,  then,  upon  his  fellow  prisoners.  It 
was  the  youngest  spy  who  came;  his 
body  moved  like  a  snake’s  among  the 
sleepers. 

“M’sieu!”  Thayer  heard  the  hiss  of 
the  word.  “Dormez-vous,  done?  Are 
you  asleep?” 
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“No,”  said  Thayer. 

“You  were  free  this  afternoon,”  said 
the  boy.  “Tell  me  what  news  you  bring! 
And,  oh,  m’sieu — you  are  an  American! 
Is  there  any  hope  that  your  great  coun¬ 
try  will  intervene  and  save  us  from  de¬ 
struction  ?” 

Thayer  never  thought  of  doubting 
Michaud’s  word.  He  took  it  as  settled 
that  this  boy  was  a  spy.  But  what 
actors  these  people  were! 

“I  know  nothing  except  that  the  city 
was  very  still,”  he  said.  “Shutters 
were  closed  on  the  houses,  and  the  shops 
were  shut.  There  was  fear  of  an  out¬ 
break  in  the  city.  I  know  nothing  of 
American  intervention.  Only  Washing¬ 
ton  can  speak  as  to  that.” 

The  boy  groaned.  “We  shall  be  lost 
unless  help  comes,”  he  said.  “There  is 
one  dictator  after  another.  None  serve 
Haiti  —  all  think  only  of  themselves. 
Why  are  you  here,  m’sieu?” 

“I  wish  I  knew!”  said  Thayer,  with  a 
laugh.  “Still,  it  doesn’t  matter.  They 
will  not  dare  to  hurt  me.  I  suppose  I 
shall  be  released  in  the  morning  with 
an  apology.  President  Ferrand  proba¬ 
bly  knows  nothing  of  my  arrest.” 

“You  are  not  afraid?”  asked  the  boy, 
wondering. 

“Of  course  not!”  Thayer  lied.  If  a 
report  was  to  be  made  of  this  conversa¬ 
tion.  he  hoped  to  give  Lenoir  as  little 
satisfaction  as  possible. 

“You  are  very  brave,”  said  the  boy, 
wistfully.  “I  am  very  much  frightened. 
They  will  shoot  me.” 

“Why?” 

“For  conspiring  against  Ferrand — 
the  butcher!  It  is  true.  I  did  it.  I 
helped  in  the  plans  for  General  Pre- 
vost’s  revolt.  Is  it  true  that  he  has  an 
army  at  St.  Marc  already?” 

The  boy  was  clever.  But  he  had  over¬ 
shot  the  mark  with  that  question.  He 
had  begun  to  shake  Thayer’s  conviction 
that  Michaud  was  right  about  him.  But 
now  Thayer,  too,  was  sure. 

“How  long  have  you  been  here?”  he 
asked,  casually. 

“A  week.  But  Michaud  has  told  me 
everything — ” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Thayer.  “I  never 
heard  of  Prevost.  Nor  of  Michaud.” 

“But  I  saw  you  talking  with  Mi¬ 
chaud!” 

“I  talked  with  a  man  as  I  am  talking 
with  you.  Was  it  Michaud?  For  all  I 
know  that  may  be  your  name!” 

“N’importe!”  The  boy  shrank  away; 
began  to  move  back  toward  the  place  he 
had  left.  Thayer  chuckled  to  himself. 
The  game  was  obvious  enough.  If  they 
could  worm  out  of  him,  through  some 
such  spy,  a  confession  that  he  had  con¬ 
spired  against  Ferrand,  they  could 
shoot  him  with  comparative  impunity. 
Washington  could  hardly  intervene  in 
the  interest  of  an  American  who  had 
taken  part  in  armed  rebellion  against 
the  established  and  recognized  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  friendly  republic.  But,  of 
course,  as  he  reflected,  Ferrand  would 
be  able  to  produce  a  score  of  witnesses 
against  him,  in  any  case;  men  like  Fer¬ 
rand  and  Lenoir  would  hardly  balk  at 
perjury. 

Now  began  the  hardest  thing  Thayer 


had  ever  had  to  do.  He  had  to  sit 
still  and  wait.  He  could  not  sleep;  he 
made  no  attempt  to  do  that.  No  gen¬ 
eral  conflagration  had  begun — as  yet. 
But  the  tom-toms  never  stopped.  They 
beat  upon  Thayer’s  ears.  He  invented 
words  to  fit  the  odd,  broken  rhythm, 
and  chanted  them  to  himself,  over  and 
over.  It  grew  chilly.  His  vitality  was 
low;  there  was  an  age-long  time  in 
which  sheer  panic  seized  him,  and  a 
conviction  that  he  was  to  die  in  this 
prison  yard.  But  he  shook  it  off;  pride 
of  race  came  to  his  aid. 

He  must  have  dozed  for  a  little  while. 
For  at  last  the  deep  blue  of  the  night 
sky  was  being  diluted  by  some  other 
tint.  In  one  corner  of  the  yard  a  palm 
tree  rose;  its  fronds  were  above  the 
wall.  All  night  Thayer’s  eyes  had 
turned  to  it.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
it  ceased  to  be  an  outlined  mass;  the 
separate  leaves  stood  out,  gray  and 
cold.  And  then  there  was  a  flashing  of 
light  in  the  sky,  as  though  a  huge 
searchlight  were  being  played  from  the 
east.  Dawn  came  with  a  crash ;  all  over 
the  yard  the  sleepers  roused  themselves. 

Men  wandered  about,  gathering  bits 
of  wood  and  refuse  for  their  fires.  One 
fire  was  going  quickly;  the  aroma  of 
coffee  floated  pleasingly  across  the 
yard.  And  then,  from  beyond  the  gate, 
there  rose  an  unearthly  screaming.  The 
yard  began  to  seethe.  There  was  a 
strange,  concerted  movement  toward 
the  center.  Thayer  understood  that 
this  noise  was  something  new;  that 
even  in  this  place  of  horror  there  were 
possibilities  of  worse  things  than  had 
hitherto  been  known. 

Shots  began  to  reverberate  through 
the  prison.  There  were  no  volleys; 
these  were  single  discharges  of  guns 
and  pistols.  And  each  one  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  scream.  A  woman  near 
Thayer  shrieked;  her  voice  was  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  an  outburst  of  wailing.  And 
outside,  now,  in  the  next  yard,  in  the 
corridors  that  ran  through  the  prison, 
the  hoarse,  bestial  cries  of  furious  men 
were  joined  to  the  terrified  shrieks  that 
Thayer  had  heard  at  first. 

“They  have  begun  to  kill.  Be  ready!” 
Thayer  heard  Michaud’s  voice  in  his  ear; 
felt  Michaud’s  hand  gripping  his  arm. 

A  BOLT  creaked  in  the  iron  gate.  No 
one  was  near  it;  the  prisoners,  by 
a  common  instinct,  had  shrunk  away, 
and  were  huddled  at  the  far  side  of  th? 
yard.  Thayer’s  eyes  were  upon  the 
gate.  He  saw  Lenoir  push  through  as 
it  was  opened. 

The  man  was  transformed.  He  was 
stripped  to  the  waist.  In  his  hand  was 
a  bloody  machete,  which  he  waved, 
menacingly,  as  he  came  forward.  His 
step  was  like  a  cat’s;  his  eyes  blazed; 
his  whole  face  was  twisted  into  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  most  frightful  ferocity. 

“Traitors!”  he  said,  snarling.  He 
did  not  scream;  his  voice  was  low;  his 
speech  appallingly  distinct.  “The 
President  has  ceased  being  weak  and 
merciful.  He  has  ordered  the  death 
of  every  traitor  in  the  prison!  And 
you  shall  die  in  the  old  Haitian  way 
— by  the  sword.  Vive  la  Republique!” 
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It’s  the  kind  of  pipe  that  grows  old 
gracefully — getting  sweeter  and  mellower 
as  the  months  roll  by. 

For  every  WDC  is  made  of  genuine 
French  Briar,  seasoned  the  Demuth  way. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  shape  you  like. 
He  has  it. 

Wm.  Demuth  &  Co.,  new  york 
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Money-Back  Offer 

Put  an  Outlook  on  your  car 
and  try  it  20  days.  Then  if 
you  are  willing  to  part  with 
it  send  it  back  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  All  dealers 
are  authorized  by  us  to  make 
this  same  MONEY -BACK 
GUARANTEEof  satisfaction. 


Out¬ 
look  *  Regular"  clamps  over  the 
top  of  the  windshield.  Anyone 
can  put  it  on  in  ten  minutes  or 
less  without  other  tools  than  a 
screwdriver  and  a  pair  of  hands. 
Once  on  itstayson.  The  rubber 
roller  protects  the  glass  and 
keeps  the  tension  always  even 
so  that  the  wiper  is  held  firmly, 
snugly  uniformly  against  the 
glassatalltimes.  Special  models 
for  closed  cars  fasten  through 
the  glass  or  through  the  wind¬ 
shield  frame. 

Don’t  Wait 

row”  (which 
never  comes)  in  order  to  make 
your  car  safe!  If  your  dealer  can 
not  supply  you  SEND  THE 
COUPON  DIRECT  TO  US 
TODAY  with  $2  (in  Canada 
$3)  for  an  Outlook  Windshield 
Cleaner  —  and  begin  at  once 
getting  this  protection  for  your 
life  and  pocketbook. 


UNSEEN  DANGERS 

Crouch  Behind  a  Clouded  Windshield! 

Rain!  Snow!  Sleet!  Mist!  Fog!  Destruction 
hides  behind  each  one.  As  you  drive  through 
the  storm,  with  windshield  blurred  and  vision 
confused,  what  dangers  lie  ahead  l  A  collision  — 
a  wrecked  machine  — perhaps  your  own  life  and 
other  lives  dashed  out  in  a  twinkling  ! 

Nor  do  all  the  accidents  nor  the  worst  acci- 
dents  occur  only  in  "blinding”  storms.  Just  a  mo-  / 

merit's  shower,  or  a  fine  mist— an  instant’sloss 
of  sight — and  the  harm  is  done.  No  driver  was  / 

ever  so  careful  or  so  lucky  as  to  escape  for-  , 

ever  if  he  persisted  in  driving  without  clear  sfC  /  The 
vision  in  every  weather.  Your  turn  will  Outlook 

come  if  you  don’t  prepare!  <s  '  Company, 

Outlook  keeps  the  windshield  clear  ^!° /  5579  Euclid 
at  all  times.  Anyone  can  attach  O0/  Avenue, 
it  in  10 minutes.  It'sno  trouble—  '  Cleveland,  Ohio 

always  works  —  never  in  the  <v/ 
way — looks  well — lasts  long.  .A.  For  enclosed  $2  (in 

.  .v  •  .1  /  Canada  $3)  send  one 

Dealers  Your  jobber  outlook  windshield 

can  supply  ^7  Cleaner  for . open 

you.  All  dealers  are  -o  'car . closed  car  on  the 

anthnnVpH  tn  tritro  Avy  understanding-  that  I  may  try  it  20 
aUinonzea  to  give  O  f  days  and  if  not  pleased  may  return 
the  above  money-  -  It  and  get  my  money  back  promptly, 

back  offer  and  /  wlthposta8e 

guarantee  of  /  Name . 

satisfaction. 
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$95  An  Hour! 

“Every  hour  I  spent  on  my  I.  C.  S. 
Course  has  been  worth  $95  to  me!  My 
position,  my  $5,000  a  year  income,  my 
home,  my  family’s  happiness— I  owe  it  all 
to  my  spare  time  training  with  the  lnter- 
national  Correspondence  Schools!” 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  some  of 
the  two  million  I.  C.  S.  students  telling  of 
promotions  or  increases  in  salary  as  the 
rewards  of  spare  time  study. 

What  are  you  doing  with  the  hours  after 
supper?  Can  you  afford  to  let  them  slip 
by  unimproved  when  you  can  easily  make 
them  mean  so  much?  One  hour  a  day 
spent  with  the  I.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you 
for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best.  Yes,  it  will !  Put  it  up  to  us  to 
prove  it.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  now l 

- - — - TEAR  OUT  HERE  —  — .  —  —  — 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4103,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating:  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X* 
SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Sign  Painter 
Railroad  Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 
Private  Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer  and  Typist 
Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common  School  Sabjeeta 
Mathematics 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mall  Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE  OPERATING 
Anto  Repairing  (□Spanish 


— 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

□ 

Electric  Lighting  and  Ilya. 

: 

Electric  Wiring 

Telegraph  Engineer 

Telephone  Work 

“ 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

Mechanical  Draftsman 

Machine  Shop  Practice 

: 

Toolmaker 

: 

Gas  Engine  Operating 

CIVIL  ENGINEER 

m 

Surveying  and  Mapping 

MINE  FOREMAN  or  ENG'lt 

: 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Marine  Engineer 

Ship  Draftsman 

ARCHITECT 

Contractor  and  Bnlldcr 

□ 

Arehltectnral  Draftsman 

Concrete  Builder 

Structural  Engineer 

“ 

PLUMBING  AND  HEiTING 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

Textile  Overseer  or  Snpt. 

|CnF.MIST 

: 

|  Navigation 

□ 

Name _ 

Present 

Occupation. 

Street 
and  No _ 


7-28-16 


City. 


State. 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY,  Publisher 
George  D.  Buckley,  President;  Thos.  H.  Beck,  Vice  President; 
G.  J.  Kennedy,  Vice  President;  F.  H.  Rice,  Vice  President;  A.  E. 
Winger,  Treasurer;  A.  B.  Casey,  Secretary,  416  West  Thirteenth 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  6  Henrietta  Street.  London,  W.  C. 

H  k  T’rXTT’G  Writetor  free  Illustrated  Book  and  “Evidenceof 
I  A  I  ill  II  Conception  Blank”.  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
*  **  *  lil  i  1  LI  ascription  for  free  opinion  as  to  Its  patentable 
nature.  Highest  References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVAN>  &  CO.,  631  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


II7P  T%  k\T  Cash  liberally  and  promptly  for  Discarded  Jewelry, 
Wr  I  AY  Diamonds,  Watches,  Old  Gold,  Silver,  Platinum, 
» I  1j  1  ill  Maeneto  Points,  False  Teeth  or  Bridgework.  Goods 
returned  if  offer  is  refused.  Bank  References.  Mail’m  today. 

Y0N0VER  BROS.,  Refiners,  1637  Roosevelt  Rd„  Dept.  W5.  CHICAGO 


SCHOOL  op  auto-tractor-aviation 


S5  SWEEMETBLDC.  KANSAS  CITY,  no. 


□ 

□ 


Auto  and  Tractor  Mechanic 
Earn  $100  to  $400  a  Month 

Young  man,  are  you 
mechanically  inclined? 

Come  to  the  Sweeney 
School.  Learn  to  be 
an  expert.  I  teach 
with  tools  not  books. 

Do  the  work  yourself, 
that’s  the  secret  of  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

of  practical  training  by  which  5,000  * 
soldiers  were  trained  for  U.  S.  Gov-  •  »■ 
erament  and  over  20,000  expert 
mechanics.  Learn  in  a  few  weeks;  no  previous 
experience  necessary. 

PPPP  Write  today  for  illustrated  free  catalog 
lltLL  showing  hundreds  of  pictures  men 

Trade  SchooL 


working  in  new  Million  Dollar 

LEARN  A  TRADE, 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 
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The  spy— there  ! '  ’  gasped 


He  leaped  forward.  Thayer  was  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  prisoners.  He 
was  swept  aside  by  a  surging  move¬ 
ment  of  the  crowd.  The  pressure  from 
behind  sent  half  of  those  in  front  stum¬ 
bling  straight  toward  Lenoir. 

“The  gate — try  for  the  gate!”  he 
said  to  Michaud. 

A  man,  in  a  sudden  panic,  broke 
away  and  ran  toward  the  gate.  Lenoir 
paused;  waited;  sprang  for  him; 
struck  him  in  the  throat  and  almost 
severed  his  head.  The  man  cried  out 
once,  like  a  stricken  animal;  reeled, 
went  down.  The  animal  in  Lenoir 
made  him  stop  to  mutilate  his  victim; 
gave  Thayer  and  Michaud  their  chance. 
They  swept  past  him;  Thayer  heard  a 
curse  and  felt  the  touch  of  steel  on  his 
side  as  he  went  past.  And  then  he  was 
through  the  gate;  he  was  one  of  a 
screaming  mob  that  pressed  into  the 
narrow  corridor. 

Behind  rose  the  shrieks  of  those  who 
could  not  escape  the  mad  degenerate 
who  was  killing  right  and  left.  In 
front,  in  the  next  yard,  other  madmen, 
with  machetes,  were  pursing  frantic 


EVEN  in  the  animal  world  might 
doesn’t  always  make  right.  Pres¬ 
tige  and  morale  count  for  a  lot, 
as  witness  the  case  of  the  elephant  and 
the  mouse.  One  outweighs  our  best 
heavyweight ;  the  other  wouldn’t  tip  the 
scale  against  the  remnants  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Peace  Treaty  as  imported  from 
Paris.  Yet  it  is  the  elephant  that 
shrinks  coyly  away,  raises  his  trunk, 
and  whimpers  when  a  mouse  strides  on 
the  scene.  Do  you  know  why?  There 
is  a  real  reason. 

Back  in  the  distant  land  where  the 
elephant  or  his  ancestors  were  born 
there  is  a  tiny  animal  much  like  a  mouse, 
called  the  chacana.  This  small  thing  is 
the  particular  hoodoo  of  all  elephants, 
because  it  has  the  disconcerting  habit 
of  crawling  up  the  elephant’s  trunk  on 
the  inside.  That  makes  the  big  pachy¬ 
derm  sneeze,  and  that  makes  the  cha¬ 
cana  angry,  with  the  result  that  the 
chacana  digs  in  his  hooked  claws  and 
hangs  on  stubbornly.  The  frantic  ele¬ 
phant  hurls  a  veritable  hurricane  of 
sneezes  about  the  uninvited  guest,  hut 
the  chacana  weathers  the  storm  till  in¬ 
flammation  sets  up  in  the  trunk.  Even¬ 
tually  the  elephant  dies,  the  victim,  as 
it  were,  of  a  trunk  murder.  Do  you 
wonder  that  elephants  fear  mice,  since 
they  see  in  them  near  cousins  of  the 
chacana?  You  would  whimper  yourself 
;  under  the  same  conditions. 

That  fact  throws  some  light  on  other 
things  elephants  do.  They  are  not 
mere  automatons;  on  the  contrary, 
those  who  know  them  best  say  they 
are  much  more  intelligent  than  is  com- 


Michaud.  “  Follow  him  ” 

victims  Lenoir  had  abandoned  to  them. 
It  was  a  hunt,  and  there  was  game  for 
all.  Thayer  was  pushed  ahead;  he 
sought,  frantically,  for  a  window  in  the 
corridor;  there  was  none  within  his 
reach.  He  was  hurled  into  the  sham¬ 
bles  of  the  second  yard  by  the  mob  be¬ 
hind  him;  he  stumbled  against  one  of 
the  butchers.  In  the  sudden  shock  the 
man  dropped  his  bloodstained  machete; 
Thayer  caught  him  by  the  throat, 
strangled  him,  and  pushed  him  aside. 
He  stooped  and  gained  the  weapon. 

“A  moi,  Michaud!”  he  cried.  Michaud 
ran  toward  him;  he  slipped  and  fell. 
And  as  he  tried  to  rise  a  guard,  pistol 
in  hand,  ran  toward  him.  Thayer  cut 
him  down. 

“The  spy — there!”  gasped  Michaud. 
“See — follow  him — there  is  a  door  that 
they  will  open  for  him!” 

Thayer’s  eyes  followed  Michaud’s 
pointing  hand.  And  he  saw  the  boy 
who  had  approached  him  in  the  night, 
beating,  in  terror,  at  a  small  door. 

“Go  first!”  he  cried  to  Michaud.  “I’m 
armed— I’ll  beat  them  off!” 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


monly  believed.  Look  at  one  in  his 
native  jungle;  when  black  flies  and  hot 
weather  attack  his  thick  hide  and  make 
life  miserable,  he  just  plucks  off  a  limb 
of  a  certain  wide-leafed  tree  and  uses  it 
as  fly  brush  and  fan  combined.  If  he 
finds  any  water  handy,  he  takes  a 
trunkful  and  blows  it  back  over  him¬ 
self.  That  this  is  not  solely  a  cleansing 
device  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  if 
no  water  is  handy  he  is  quite  willing 
to  use  dust. 

The  first  vice  the  young  elephant 
acquires  is  chewing  tobacco.  In  the 
wilds  of  Africa  there  are  few,  if  any, 
tobacconists  with  ready-cured  plug,  so 
he  goes  right  ahead  munching  the  acacia 
plant,  thorns  and  all,  and  likes  it. 

He  can  run  too,  suddenly  and  fast. 
Charles  Moser,  who  has  hunted  ele¬ 
phants  and  ought  to  know,  says  that 
any  elephant  can  hurl  his  four  or  five 
tons  into  action  and  strike  his  top  speed 
in  one  stride.  “Place  an  enemy  in  front 
of  him,”  says  Mr.  Moser,  “and  I  believe 
he  can  run  ten  yards  or  two  hundred 
yards  from  a  standing  start  faster  than 
any  other  creature  on  legs.”  Which 
sounds  as  though  Mr.  Moser  had  a  gay 
time  in  Africa. 

After  he  is  captured  he  becomes 
either  an  aristocrat  elephant  or  a  com¬ 
mon  laborer.  He  is  an  aristocrat  when 
he  is  chosen  by  some  native  prince  to 
lumber  along  under  silk  and  silver  trap¬ 
pings,  acting  as  touring  car  for  the 
prince’s  wife  or  two  and  children,  or 
ten.  In  many  ways  he  is  superior  to 
the  regulation  American  touring  car, 
for  while  his  tonneau  is  somewhat 


Use  More  Water- 
Hot  or  Cold 

I  don’t  mean  as  a  substitute. 

Being  what  you  might  call  a 
chronic  guest  of  Mr.  Pullman,  I  am 
able  to  study  the  shaving  technique 
of  a  lot  of  men,  and  not  one  in  ten 
uses  enough  water. 

One  of  the  chief  virtues  of 
Mennen  Shaving  Cream  is,  that  the 
lather  will  absorb  about  three  times 
as  much  water  as  ordinary  shaving 
soap.  Only  a  good,  moist  lather 
will  really  soften  a  beard. 

I  know  it’s  your  beard  and  you 
have  a  right  to  suffer  in  your  own 
way,  but  I  am  making  a  good  living 
persuading  men  to  enjoy  shaving, 
and  I  am  going  to  keep  at  you  until 
you  try  it  my  way  once.  After  that 
it  will  be  your  way. 

First,  go  easy  on  the  Cream.  It’s 
potent,  and  half  an  inch  is  enough 
for  most  men ;  three  quarters  for 
extra  sized  faces.  Likewise  the 
Cream  costs  money,  but  water  is 
cheap. 

When  the  lather  fluffs  out  on 
your  chin,  add  more  water  hot  or 
cold.  Don’t  break  down  the  lather 
by  rubbing  it  with  your  fingers. 

That  is  mussy,  unnecessary  and 
inflames  the  skin.  Keep  adding 
more  water,  and  “  brush  it  up  ”  into 
the  lather.  Don’t  be  afraid  that  the 
lather  will  drizzle  the  way  it  does 
with  ordinary  soap. 

Work  in  the  lather  with  the  brush 
for  three  minutes.  Perhaps  you 
think  that  is  too  long  and  is  foolish 
and  everything,  but  try  it  once. 

The  rest  is  between  you  and  your 
razor.  If  the  beard  sort  of  melts 
away — if  that  blade  that  was  ready 
to  resign  takes  a  new  grip  on  the 
job — if  your  skin  is  smooth  and 
happy  —  why  just  come  through 
with  a  confession  that  Jim  Henry 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about 
when  it  comes  to  the  superiority  of 
Mennen  Shaving  Cream. 

My  1  5  cent  demonstrator  tube  is 
still  at  the  pre-war  price  of  1  5  cents. 


Th^  fYknn^ri  Company 

riswARK.  ru.  u.s.a. 


Why  Elephants  Fear  Mice 

By  CARL  SCHURZ  LOWDEN 
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shaky,  he  never  needs  cranking  or  new 
tires,  and  he  is  never  stopped  by  traffic 
police.  But  then  again  he  eats  800 
pounds  of  green  fodder  or  400  of  dry 
fodder  every — what?  No,  not  every 
month,  every  day.  Also  twenty  pounds 
of  rice  for  desert. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  made 
a  common  laborer.  Then  he  lifts  logs, 
drags  plows,  helps  in  building  houses, 
walls,  and  bridge  approaches.  Like  a 
good  artisan,  he  takes  keen  pride  in 
his  work ;  there  is  no  need  to  repile  any 
stack  of  logs  that  a  good  elephant  has 
built.  Set  him  to  laying  flat  stones, 
and  you  will  see  him  place  a  slab  and 
then  stand  off  a  few  feet  and  eye  it 
calculatingly.  If  it  doesn’t  suit  him, 
he  slides  it  around  till  it  satisfies  his 
accurate  eye. 

He  also  has  a  clear  conception  of  the 
rights  of  the  laborer.  If  his  boss  leaves 
him  for  thirty  seconds,  he  declares  a 
thirty-second  siesta.  When  the  noon 
whistle  blows,  bang!  goes  the  log  he  has 
just  lifted.  He  stops  work. 

A  poor  man  never  owns  an  elephant 
unless  he  wants  to  become  poorer. 
Never,  that  is,  unless  it  is  a  white  ele¬ 
phant.  The  King  of  Siam,  for  instance, 
knows  a  man  whom  he  wishes  to  ruin; 
he  doesn’t  institute  an  income  tax,  but 
he  sends  the  victim  a  consignment  of, 


white  elephants  as  a  royal  present.  As 
such  they  can  neither  be  given  away 
nor  sold,  and  the  unpopular  individual 
has  to  hustle  around  to  provide  the 
two  and  a  half  tons  a  day  of  grass  that 
half  a  dozen  elephants  get  away  with. 
The  slogan  of  the  Siamese  revolution, 
if  such  a  thing  ever  comes,  may  be: 
“No  white  elephants  without  repre¬ 
sentation  !” 

Any  elephantine  surgeon,  speaking 
professionally,  not  descriptively,  will 
confirm  the  statement  that  elephants 
are  ideal  patients.  Once  an  elephant 
belonging  to  a  British  officer  in  India 
went  blind.  The  owner  consulted  a 
Dr.  Webb,  who  agreed  to  apply  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  had  proved  effective  on 
human  eyes.  The  first  application  pro¬ 
duced  a  sharp  and  acute  pain  that  made 
the  animal  roar.  But  sight  was  par¬ 
tially  restored. 

When  Dr.  Webb  came  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  treatment  the  elephant,  instead  of 
rebelling,  heard  the  doctor’s  voice,  lay 
down,  and  rolled  his  head  over  in  the 
correct  position  for  the  application.  He 
held  his  breath  like  a  man  in  agony 
during  the  work,  and  sighed  with  re¬ 
lief  when  it  was  over.  The  motions 
of  his  trunk  said  as  plainly  as  words: 
“Thanks,  brother,  I’ll  do  the  same  for 
you  some  day.” 


“Maryland,  My  Maryland!* 

Continued  from  page  29 


had  tied  a  knot  in  itself  through  sheer 
disgust  and  had  gone  out  of  business! 

“Might  have  known  it  would,”  growled 
the  receiving  operator.  “That’s  the 
loudest  yelp  of  the  ain’t-we-the-cute- 
little-people  kind  that  I’ve  ever  pulled 
off  the  tape.”  He  was  a  humorous  Eng¬ 
lishman,  and,  not  knowing  the  Kipling 
poem,  he  tried  to  write  a  line  to  match 
the  one  he  received. 

He  finally  did  so  and  was  quite 
pleased.  To  match  the  line 
Never  was  isle  so  little,  never  was  sea 
so  lone, 
he  wrote: 

That  you  won’t  find  a  cable  clicker  with 
a  throat  as  dry  as  a  bone. 

This  is  a  little  extraneous  to  the 
story,  but  the  reader  might  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  operator’s  line  was 
sent  in  the  partly  received  speech  to 
Lord  Chelmsford’s  brother  and  created 
no  end  of  a  row. 

They  dispatched  a  repair  steamer 
from  Singapore  to  find  out  where  the 
wretched  wire  had  defaulted  on  the 
Empire,  and  the  steamer  came  groping 
down  the  China  Sea,  running  the  cable 
to  find  the  break.  She  entered  Kari- 
mata  Strait,  and  on  one  morning  the 
Krooms  sighted  her. 

She  came  forward  slowly,  ever  so 
slowly,  and  immediately  off  Pag  Light 
she  came  to  a  halt. 

“Cable’s  bruk  right  close  to  the  light,” 
announced  Jacob  Ki’oom. 

“Bruk  sui’e,”  said  Piet. 

“Cable’s  bruk!  Cable’s  bruk!  Cable’s 
bruk!”  laughed  the  idiot  fiance  of  poor 
Faith  Fitzhugh. 

All  that  day  the  little  cable  steamer 
maneuvered  out  in  the  strait,  the  three 
Krooms  and  Faith  Fitzhugh  watching 
her  intently.  As  the  night  came  down 
she  slipped  away  over  to  Billiton  Island, 


but  she  was  back  on  the  job  early  next 
morning.  It  was  a  bad  break. 

The  Krooms  lost  interest  in  her  on 
the  second  day.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
the  three,  Jacob,  Piet,  and  Hans,  took 
their  siesta  on  the  gallery  of  the  light, 
while  Faith  worked  industriously  in  an 
effort  to  put  the  place  in  order.  The 
Krooms  were  untidy  folk. 

She  sang  as  she  worked — sang  The 
Song.  The  words  went  out  into  the  hot 
silence  that  was  unbroken  except  for 
the  snoring  of  the  Krooms  and  the  thresh 
of  the  little  waves  on  the  mud: 

With  Ringgold’s  spirit  for  the  fray. 
With  Watson’s  blood  at  Monterey, 
With  fearless  Lowe  and  dashing  May, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

A  HAIL  came  from  offshore,  and  the 
Krooms  were  alert  in  an  instant. 
Old  Jacob,  with  a  quick  wave  of  his  iron 
hook,  ordered  Faith  to  her  little  cham¬ 
ber,  and  the  girl  ran.  She  felt  certain 
it  was  Parson  Tom — Parson  Tom  come 
to  tie  her  forever  to  the  lout  who  sham¬ 
bled  after  Piet  and  old  Jacob  as  they 
went  out  to  investigate.  With  her  little 
heart  beating  madly,  Faith  in  her  own 
room  prayed  for  deliverance  from  the 
terror  she  feared. 

It  was  not  Parson  Tom.  Old  Jacob 
and  Piet  found  upon  the  mud  bank  a 
tall,  well-set-up  young  man  in  a  smart 
blue  uniform;  behind  him  a  small  boat 
manned  by  four  coolies. 

“Good  afternoon,”  said  the  visitor  as 
Jacob  and  Piet  came  toward  him.  “My 
name  is  Payne.  I’m  first  officer  of  the 
Cygnus,  the  repair  ship.  Thought  I’d 
bring  you  some  papers.  Have  a  bundle 
here  of  the  Singapore  ‘Free  Press,’ 
‘Straits  Times,’  and  the  ‘Malaya  Trib¬ 
une.’  Would  you  care  for  them?” 

Jacob,  somewhat  gruffly,  admitted 
that  the  papers  would  be  welcome,  and 
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Oloat-offord 

-SHOCK AnSOBOER • 
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The  first  or  downward  shock 
is  absorbed  by  the  large  twin 
springs.  Then  comes  the  deadly 
rebound,  but  the  fauous  Float- 
a-Ford  “third’  spring”  is  -ol 
guard.  It  gently  restores  the 
car  to  normal.  Note  the  free 
suspension  of  the  Ford  springs. 
This  bearing  not  nly  allows 
normal  spring  action  but  in¬ 
sulates  the  car  against  side- 
thrusts. 
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“Easy  Riding”  is  what  you  want 
when  you  buy  shock  absorbers.  The 
shock  absorber  which  best  absorbs 
the  shocks  and  rebounds  effects  the 
greatest  saving  on  tires,  gasoline  and 
general  wear  and  tear. 

Float-a-Fords  not  only  absorb  the 
main  shock  but  the  famous  Float-a- 
Ford  “third  spring”  is  constantly  on 
guard  to  check  the  rebounds.  They 
give  a  perfect  insulation  against  side- 
thrusts  and  other  vibration. 

Float -a- Fords  do  not  bind  01 
weaken  the  Ford  springs  or  in  any 
way  interfere  with  free  spring  action. 
They  do  not  bump  the  lamp  posts 
or  body.  Easily  and  quickly  in¬ 
stalled  without  boring  a  single  hole 
in  frame  or  axle. 

One  nae  on  Float-a-Fords  and 
you  will  not  be  content  until  you 
have  installed  a  set  on  your  car. 


Dealers — A  Float-a-Ford 
demonstration  means  a  sale. 


BURPEE- JOHNSON  CO.,  MFRS. 

i05  Kentucky  Ave.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


CompleteGonservatoiy 
Course  by  Mail 


Wonderful  home  study  music 
lessons  under  great  American 
and  European  teachers.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach  you. 
faessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 


Tirana 


U1UB1C,  V  1U11 11  ,  X-AJI  IJC  l. ,  UldllUVll  ll,  UUii.il!  , r.  _  „ 

— and  we  will  send  FREE  CATALOG.  SEND  for  it  NOW] 
University  Eitensioo  Conservatory,  6292  Siegel-Myers  Building,  Chicago 


Cut  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs 
fully  80% 

— as  compared  to  the 
cost  of  protecting  circuits 
with  “ one-time ”  fuses. 

Do  you  know  what  you  spend 
yearly  for  electrical  protection? 
Call  in  your  electrician— get  the  figures— 
they  are  four-fifths  too  high  if  you  are  using 
fuses  which  are  discarded  after  operation. 

An  inexpensive  Economy  "Drop  Out” 
Renewal  Link,  applied  in  a  few  minutes, 
makes  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  as  good  as 
new.  Nothing  is  discarded  but  the  broken 
fuse  strip  which  has  operated.  This  makes 
possible  the  80%  cut  in  the  cost  of  fusing. 

Insist  on  Economy  Fuses— approved  by 
the  Underwriters’  Laboratories  in  all  ca¬ 
pacities — from  0  to  600  amperes  in  both 
250  and  600  volts. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  electrical 
Jobbers  and  Dealers 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Economy  Fuses  also  ere  mode  In  Canada  at  Montreal 


You  do  not  GUESS  at  leath¬ 
er  quality  if  you  buy  HAYS 
GLOVES. 

This  HAYS  Button 


is  used  exclusively  on  First  Quality 
Leather.  Get  HAYS  Gloves  for  men  and  women 
at  all  the  Better  Shops.  Ask  YOUR  OWN  dealer. 


Greatly  benefited  or  en-1^ 
tirely  cured  by  the  Philo 
Burt  Method. 

The  40,000  cases  suc¬ 
cessful^’  treated  in  our 
experience  of  more  than 
18  years  is  absolute  proof 
of  this  statement. 

No  matter  how  serious  your 
deformity,  no  matter  what  treat¬ 
ments  you  have  tried,  think  of 
the  thousands  of  sufferers  this  method  has 
made  well  and  happy.  We  will  prove  the  value 
of  the  Philo  Burt  Method  my  oar  own  case. 


The  Philo  Burt  Appliance 
on  30  Days*  Trial 


Since  you  run  no  risk  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  ac¬ 
cept  our  offer  at  once. 

The  photographs  here  show  how 
light,  cool,  elastic  and  easily  ad- 

J'ustable  the  Philo  Burt  Appliance  13— 
iow  different  from  the  old  tor¬ 
turing  plaster,  leather  or  steel 
jackets.  To  weakened  or  de¬ 
formed  spines  it  brings  almost 
immediate  relief  even  in  the  most 
serious  cases.  Yon  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  price  ia  within 
reach  of  all. 

Send  for  our  Free  Book 
today  and  describe  the  nature 
and  condition  of  your  trouble 
as  fully  as  possible  so  we  can 
give  yon  definite  information. 


PHILO  BURT  CO. 

401  K  Odd  Fellows  Bldg. ,  Jamestown,  II.  Y. 
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^  1  h  o  distinctive  character 
and  sti/la  of 

MERTON 

TWEE  D 

HATS 

Combined  with  exquisite 
mhlcrials  aiui  the  best  of 
hand  luiloring. make  liieir 
appeal  lo  the  Man  About 
Town,  the  ClubMan.  the 
week  ender  and  the  well- 
dressed  man  everywhere- 

I  he  elite  Men's  Shops  i  n  all 
cities  sell  Merton  lweed  Hats 

There's  a  Merton  Unt  or  Cap  tor 
every  Sport  and  every  Season  ' 

Chas  S  Mcrton  &  Co. 

210  Fifth  .Avenue.  Xew/York 
Office  and  Works.  Rutherford  XJ. 


PAYMENTS 

monthly  buys  outright  any  stock  or 
bond.  Purchaser  secures  all  dividends 
Odd  lots  our  specialty.  Write  for  selected 
list  and  full  particulars  -  FREE 
CHARLES  E  .  VAN  RIPER 

Member  Consolidated  Stock  Exchange 
50  BROAD  ST,  NEW  YORK  . 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes¬ 
sional  fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every¬ 
where  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap¬ 
ital  required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  4  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 

False  teeth,  old  and 
broken  jewelry.  Dia¬ 
monds,  watches, 
magneto  points,  old  gold,  silver,  platinum.  War  Bonds 
and  Stamps.  Highest  Prices  paid.  Cash  by  return  mail. 
Goods  returned  in  10  days  if  you’re  not  satisfied. 

OHIO  SMELTING  &  REFINING  CO.,  223  Lennox  Bldg.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

START  WORTH  WHILE 
BUSINESS  of  YOUR  OWN 

Silvering  mirrors.  Auto  headlights,  Tableware,  etc., Home.  Sure 
income.  Plans  free.  CLARENCE  SPRINKLE.  Dept  7,  Marion,  Indiana 

OWN  A  FARM  or  horae  in  Maine  near  Bar  Harbor,  the 

Ufrll  r\  rrtlxlfl  Queen  of  Summer  resorts.  Low  prices,  easy 
terms,  good  markets,  roads  and  schools.  For  particulars  write 

CHAS.  B.  P1NE0,  P.  0.  Box  136  E,  BAR  HARBOR,  MAINE 

INVENTORS  dCSiring  t0  secure  patents  should  send  for 

Patent. 


Mail  To  Cleveland 


STOP  DAIIY  GRIND 


our  free  Guide  Bock  "How  to  Get  Your 

Randolph  &  Co.,  Dept.  156,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Go  Into  Business  h°F,Tou,rseh! 

establish  and  operate 

a  *  New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factory”  in  your  community. 

•XT.  r - :  - 'thing.  Money-making  opportunity  unlimited. 

Booklet  free. 


We  furnish  everything. 

Either  men  or  women. 

RAGSDALE  CO.,  Drawer  85,  EAST  ORANGE.  N.  J. 

Increase  Your  Income  soundTd!wd?ndn 

paving  industries  under  our  easy  payment  plan.  As 
little  as  SI  a  month  only  required.  Bend  for  booklet. 
KUKKK.  IUIIMx  it  {  O.,  8-V.  Beacon  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

AGENTS:  Big  Money 

taking  orders  for  brand-new  line  of  All -w  eat  he® 
Guaranteed  Waterproof  Raincoats.  Latest 
styles.  Made  to  order.  Finest,  line  of  coats 
over  offered.  Get  in  business  for  yourself— 
have  a  steady  income. 

FAIR  PROFITS  GUARANTEED 

for  only  2  average  orders  a  day 

You  need  not  bo  an  experienced  salesman* 
No  capital  needed.  All  you  do  is  take  orders. 
We  deliver  by  parcel  post  and  do  all  col¬ 
lecting.  You  get  your  commission  same 
day  order  is  booked. 

Send  today  for  your  sample  coat,  also  frea 
swatch  book  showing  over  25  samples  of  clotb. 
The  very  beet  and  latest  patterns  for  men  and 
women.  AH  prices. 

.ou  can’t  devote  all  of  your  time,  we  will  pay  you 
well  for  your  spare  time.  One  or  two  hours  a  day 
will  add  to  your  income. 

Don 't  stop  for  lack  of  capital.  Order  yonr  sample  coat 
today.  Busy  season  on  right  now. 

THOMAS  RAINCOAT  CO.,  1929  Jane  St,  Daylon,  0 


one  of  the  coolies  carried  forward  the 
bundle  and  presented'  it.  The  officer 
used  the  moment’s  time  to  examine  the 
faces  of  the  three  Krooms. 

“By  the  way,”  he  said,  “just  as  I 
struck  your  little  island  I  heard  a  woman 
singing.  It  was  an  American  song,  and 
I—” 

“You  heard  no  woman  singing  here,” 
interrupted  Jacob.  “There  is  no  woman 
on  the  light.” 

“No?”  cried  the  officer. 

“Neen,”  growled  Jacob. 

“But  I  could  have  sworn  I  heard  a 
woman  singing!  You  see,  I  know  the 
song.  I’m  an  American.” 

“Well,  there  is  no  woman  here,” 
snarled  Jacob.  “None  at  all.  My  son 
and  my  grandson  and  myself  are  the 
only  three  on  the  light.” 

The  idiot  Hans  held  up  three  of  his 
fingers  and  laughed  loudly.  “One,  two, 
three,”  he  cried.  “One,  two,  three, 
granddad,  dad,  and  me!  One,  two, 
three!” 

The  officer  looked  at  the  grinning 
face  of  Hans,  at  the  damp,  fat  face 
of  Piet,  and  the  crime-puckered  features 
of  the  old  man,  then  he  nodded  pleas¬ 
antly  and  turned  toward  the  boat. 

“I  must  have  been  mistaken,”  he  said. 
“I  guess  some  old  song  was  ringing  in 
my  ears  and  made  me  think  some  one 
was  singing  it.  Well,  good-by.  Hope 
you’ll  get  some  fun  out  of  the  papers. 
Pretty  lonely  for  you  here.  Good  luck.” 

FAITH  FITZHUGH  had  not  heard 
the  conversation,  but  as  the  boat  left 
the  mud  bank  she  peeped  and  saw  the 
straight  back  of  the  officer  sitting  in 
the  stern.  She  wanted  to  cry  out,  but 
the  fear  of  the  Krooms — the  great  mus¬ 
cular  Fear — choked  her  words. 

Old  Jacob  called  to  her,  and,  trem¬ 
bling  much,  she  came  down  the  narrow 
stairs. 

“If  I  catch  you  singing  that  fool  song 
of  yours  again,  I’ll  kill  you!”  he  said. 
“D’ye  hear?  When  Parson  Tom  comes 
an’  hitches  you  up  with  Hans,  you  can 
sing  it  as  much  as  Hans  will  let  you, 
but  not  nowv  I’ll  cut  your  tongue  out 
if  I  hear  you  humming  it.” 

The  repair  steamer  swung  around  and 
steamed  northward,  and  night  came 
down  and  taunted  the  poor  glim  on 
Pag  Light.  Faith  in  her  little  room 
was  strangely  upset.  She  sat  at  her 
window,  looking  out  across  the  dark 
waters  toward  the  point  where  the  re¬ 
pair  steamer  had  vanished  in  the  haze 
of  the  late  afternoon.  Jacob  Kroom  had 
told  her  that  the  cable  had  been  re¬ 
paired,  so  she  felt  certain  that  the 
young  man  in  the  blue  uniform  would 
not  return  to  Pag  Light.  For  one  mo¬ 
ment — one  single  moment  before  the 
great  fear  had  throttled  the  cry  which 
she  wished  to  send  after  his  boat — she 
saw  him  as  a  barrier  between  her  and 
the  Krooms,  a  strong  barrier  that  would 
protect  her  against  Parson  Tom,  who 
was  so  very,  very  close. 

She  thought  of  the  repaired  cable. 
Hope  suggested  that  the  undersea  wire 
had  been  out  of  order  for  a  long,  long 
time,  years  perhaps.  It  might  not  have 
heard  the  nightly  prayer  she  whispered 
to  it  through  the  long  years ! 

She  decided  to  repeat  the  prayer 
again,  slowly  and  distinctly,  and  with 
hands  clasped  she  stood  at  the  window 
and  began : 

“My  name  is  Faith  Fitzhugh,  and  I 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  United 
States  of  America.  My  mother,  Mar¬ 
garet  Lee  Fitzhugh,  and  my  father, 
Henry  James  Fitzhugh,  lived  in  Balti¬ 
more  and  knew  many  people  there. 
They  were  drowned  in  the  great  storm 
when  the  Tientsin  went  down.  I  am  on 
Pag  Light,  and  I  wish  to  go  back  to 
America.  I  do  not  like  Pag  Light.  The 
Krooms  wish  me  to  marry  Hans,  and 
Parson  Tom  is  coming  from  Batavia  to 
marry  us.  If  any  kind  person  should 
hear  this,  won’t  they — oh,  won’t  they 
ask  one  of  the  captains  of  the  big  ships 
to  stop  here  and  take  me — take  me 
home?  Take  me  back  to  Baltimore, 
to — to  my  home!” 

A  SOUND  midway  between  a  choked 
cry  of  intense  surprise  and  a  throt¬ 
tled  oath  came  from  the  darkness  im¬ 
mediately  beneath  her  window.  Faith 
leaned  forward  and  peered  into  the 


gloom.  Her  nerves  were  taut.  For  a 
few  moments  there  was  intense  silence, 
a  silence  in  which  the  girl  heard  the 
scuttlings  of  the  black  crab  armies,  then 
a  voice  came  up  to  her,  a  nan’s  voice 
husky  with  emotion. 

“Don’t  be  afraid,”  said  the  voice;  “my 
name  is  Harry  Payne,  and  I’m  first 
officer  of  the  Cygnus,  the  repair  ship. 
I’m  an  American.  I  heard  you  sing 
‘My  Maryland’  this  afternoon,  and  I 
came  back.  They  told  me  there  was 
no  woman  here.  I  have  a  boat  here. 
The  ship  is  about  a  mile  off.  I  have 
a  mother  and  four  sisters  living  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Little  countrywoman, 
do  you — do  you  want  to  come?” 

She  couldn’t  speak.  She  sobbed  hys¬ 
terically,  and  Payne,  swarming  up  a 
great  pile,  spoke  to  her  in  an  effort  to 
soothe  her.  He  managed  to  get  within 
six  feet  of  the  little  window,  and  her 
white  face  was  visible  to  him. 

“I  am  alone,”  he  said,  “so  it  is  better 
not  to  rouse  them.  I’d  like  to  burn  the 
outfit  down,  but  I’ll  wait  till  you  get 
away.  The  swine!” 

His  voice  expressed  his  fury  at  the 
Krooms,  but  caution  made  him  speak 
in  a  low  tone. 

“Get  whatever  things  you  want  and 
come,”  he  said.  “I’ll  be  under  the  light.” 

“The  trapdoor?”  she  murmured.  “I 
cannot  lift  it!” 

“I’ll  push  it  up  from  below,”  he  said 
reassuringly.  “I  know  where  it  is.  I’ve 
been  investigating.  Hurry.” 

Faith  took  the  two  rings,  the  brooch, 
and  the  little  hair  ornaments.  She  could 
hardly  control  herself.  The  dead  mother 
seemed  very  close  to  her  as  she  tiptoed 
down  the  narrow  stairs. 

Payne,  on  the  slippery  steps  beneath 
the  light,  heard  her  fumbling  with  the 
ring  of  the  heavy  trapdoor.  He  put  a 
strong  shoulder  to  it  and  thrust  it  up¬ 
ward.  A  slight  vision  in  white  slipped 
through  and  stood  beside  him  on  the 
steps.  He  held  her  hand,  a  little  tremu¬ 
lous  hand  that  she  placed  confidingly 
in  his.  Her  confidence  in  him  made  his 
wrath  rise  again. 

Very  gently  he  led  her  down  the  slimy 
steps  and  across  the  mud  to  his  boat, 
then  a  boyish  dislike  to  sneak  away 
without  noise  of  any  description  made 
him  pause. 

“One  moment,”  he  said ;  “I’d  hate  to 
let  those  mud  lice  think  I’m  afraid  of 
them.” 

He  sprang  back  to  the  stairs,  and  the 
next  instant  Faith  heard  the  trapdoor 
slam  with  a  noise  that  went  booming 
out  across  the  quiet  waters.  It  was 
followed  by  a  roar  from  Piet  Kroom,  a 
wild,  insane  yell  from  Hans;  then  Payne, 
chuckling  grimly,  had  pushed  off  and 
seized  the  oars. 

“They’ll  follow!”  she  cried.  “There 
is  a  boat  at  the  light!  They’ll  kill  us 
if  they  catch  us!” 

“They’ve  got  to  catch  us,  little  coun¬ 
trywoman,”  he  said.  “I  like  it  this  way. 
A  little  exercise  will  do  the  hounds 
good.” 

THE  yellow  finger  of  Pag  Light  fol¬ 
lowed  them  as  Payne  rowed  toward 
the  spot  where  the  repair  ship  waited. 
Faith’s  heart  hurt  her  with  its  wild 
poundings.  She  sat  facing  her  rescuer, 
and  now  and  again  the  phosphorescent 
flash  on  the  waves  showed  his  face  as  he 
stroked.  Once  she  was  amazed  to  find 
him  laughing. 

The  yellow  finger  from  Pag’s  was 
blotted  out,  and  the  oarsman  paused. 
“A  fog  is  coming  up,”  he  growled. 
“That  will  make  it  a  little  difficult  to 
find  the  Cygnus.  If — ” 

He  paused  and  turned  his  head.  The 
sound  of  harried  rowlocks  came  out  of 
the  darkness.  The  girl  gave  a  little  cry 
of  fear! 

“They’re  after  us!”  she  cried.  “Oh, 
what  shall  we  do?” 

“Don’t  worry,”  said  Payne.  “They’ll 
never  catch  us.  You’re  going  home  to 
Baltimore,  and  all  the  Krooms  in  the 
world  can’t  stop  you.” 

He  bent  again  to  the  oars,  and  the 
boat  bored  into  the  darkness.  The  fog 
was  thickening.  It  was  moist  and  heavy 
about  them. 

For  a  full  five  minutes  Payne  pulled 
into  the  darkness;  then  he  paused  and 
listened.  They  had  outdistanced  their 
pursuers. 
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Jewelry  for  Easter 

WHAT  is  more  acceptable 
at  Easter  time  than  a 
piece  of  Bixler  Jewelry? 
The  designs  are  new — the  qual¬ 
ity  is  fine  and  the  prices  are 
within  reach  of  the  people  with 
an  “average  income”. 

In  vour  town  some  dealer  is  probably 
showing  the  line  in  a  handsome  Bixler 
display  case  which  makes  it  easy  for 
you  to  select  your  choice  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  rings,  brooches,  lavallieres.  stick 
pins,  cuff  buttons,  watch  chains,  watch 
fobs,  scarf  pins,  etc. 

No  novelties  or  fads,  but  medium- 
priced  pieces  1  hat  can  he  worn  every  day 
—all  sold  under  an  absolute  Quart  ntee. 

Look  for  the  Bixler  Display  Case— it's  a 
sign  of  quality. 

MILES  F.  BIXLER  CO. 

1924-1932  Euclid  Ave. 


Department  23  Cleveland,  Ohio 


(-FLORIDA  n 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florida’s  lake  jeweled  high¬ 
lands  will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  who,  wheth¬ 
er  wishing  land  or  an  orange  grove,  desires  the 
best.  Write  for  book  of  actual  photographs  and 
learn  how  you  can  own  your  own  grove  on  easy 
payments.  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  284  Trade 
Avenue,  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


Learn  this  interesting  profession  by  mail 
during  spare  time.  Qyalify  for  influential 
position  —  travel—  splendid  salary.  We 
get  you  the  job  on  graduation. 

Booklet  D39  explains  ouv  course.  Write 
Standard  Business  Training  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TELEGRAPHY 

Morse  and  wireless  taught  quickly.  Big  Salaries.  Great  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Oldest  and  Largest  School.  Established  45  years.  Catalog  free. 

DODGE’S  INSTITUTE  6th  Street,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


BECOME 


.Study  At  Home.  Legally  trained  men.  win 
jhigh  positions  and  big  success  in  business 
andpubliclife.  Greater  opportunities  now 
‘  than  ever.  Be  a  leader.  Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can 
train  at  home  during  spare  time.  We  prepare 
j  you  for  bar  examination  in  any  state.  Money 
refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if 
dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled. 
Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen-volume  Law 
Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valu¬ 
able  120-page  "Law  Guide’’  and  "Evidence” 
books  free.  Send  for  them— NOW. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
Dept.  340-LA  Chicago,  III. 


Delivered  YOU  Free 


Rider 

Agents 

Wanted 

Boys  make 
big  money 


MU  A  n  CYCLE  COMPANY 
IVILAU  Dept. M-54,  Chicago 


Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colors  a ud 
sizes  in  the  famous  line  of‘*RANGER" 
bicycles.  We  pay  the  freight  from 
Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  »n°t"e 

bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test. 
EASY  PAYMENTS  ii  desired,  at  a 
small  advance  over  our  Special  Fac- 
tory-to-Rider  cash  prices. 


I)o  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 
new  trial  offer  and  low  Factory-Direct- 
To-Rider  terms  and  prices. 

TTl RCQ  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals, 
1  IIMLO  single  wheels  and  repair 
parts  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at  half 

usual  prices.  SEND  NO  MONEY  but 
write  today  for  the  big  new  Catalog. 


March  20,  1920 
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These  Times 
Call  for 
More  Money 

The  small  investor  can  pur¬ 
chase  stocks  and  bonds  listed 
on  the  *New  York  Stock 
Exchange  on  the  monthly 
payment  plan,  owning  the 
securities  and  receiving  the 
cash  dividends  while  paying 
for  same. 

These  securities  con¬ 
vert  ib/e  into  cash 
whenever  you  desire. 

For  interesting  particulars 
and  worth-while  literature 
address  Dept.  549. 

MORDAUNT  &  HEMMICK 

549  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Correspondents: 

POSNER  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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Every  Married  Couple 


Special  Offer 

The  regular  price  is 
$3.00.  In  order  to 
introduce  this  work 
into  as  many  neigh¬ 
borhoods  as  possible 
we  will  send  one  copy 
of  our  special  $2.00 
Edition  to  any  reader 
of  this  Magazine, 
postpaid  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $2  00. 


and  all  who  contemplate  marriage 

Should  Own 

this  complete  informative  book 

“The  Science  of  a 
New  Eife  ” 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.  D. 

400  pages— illustrated. 
Endorsed  and  recommended  by  fore, 
most  medical  and  religious  critics 
throughout  the  U.  S.  Unfolds  the 
secrets  of  married  happiness,  so  often 
revealed  ton  late  !  "We  can  give  only 
a  few  of  the  chapter  subjects  here  as 
this  book  is  uot  meant  for  children. 

Marriage  and  its  Advantages.  Age  at 
Which  to  Marry.  Law  of  Choice.  Love 
Analysed.  Qualities  One  Should  Avoid 
in  Choosing.  Anatomy  of  Reproduction. 
Amativeness:  Continence.  Children. 

Genius. 

Conception.  Pregnancy.  Confinement. 
TWILIGHT  SLEEP.  Nursing.  How  a 
Happy  Married  Life  is  secured. 

Descriptive  circular  with  table 
of  contents  mailed  FREE. 


J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co., 


YOUR  CHILDREN’S  COMPANIONS 

are  their  real  teachers.  You  are  careful  in 
choosing  them.  But  do  you  exercise  the 
same  care  in  choosing  the  associates  of 
their  reading  hours?  ‘The  Junior  Clas¬ 
sics”  provide  the  world's  best  literature 
rewritten  and  arranged  foryoungerminds 
—folk  lore,  mythology,  tales  of  chivalry 
and  the  epics  of  the  ages;  the  heroes  and 
heroines  that  inspire  noble  thoughts. 
What  the  child  reads  determines  in  a  great 
degree  what  the  man  or  woman  is  to  be. 

It  is  your  duty  to  provide  the  best.  Send 
for  the  FREE  "Junior  Classics”  booklet. 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company,  416  West  13th  St.,  N.  Y. 


co  nnecnc  profitable 

OC  oKttUo  Pure -Bred  Chick- 
B 1  ™ w  ens,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Turkeys.  Hardy  Fowls,  Eggs  and  Incuba¬ 
tors  at  lowest  prices.  Pioneer  Poultry  Farm. 


lOib  Ul  lUWcal  prices.  I  lurtecr  luuitry  i  ur  Tie. 

Valuable  poultry  book  and  catalog  FREE. 
F.  A.  NEUBERT,  Box  380.  Mankato,  Minn 


NAME  IN  EVERY  PAIR 

No  need  to  ask 
"what's  the  style' 
nor  ""will  they 
wear?' 


Style  and  wear 
are  ""on  hand" 
when  you 
secure  Fownes 


FOR  MEN.  WOMEN  5.  CHILDREN 


“The  Cyngus  should  be  close,”  he 
panted,  the  stiff  pull  having  winded 
him.  “I  wonder — I  wonder  if  you  would 
sing?  I’m  out  of  breath.  They’ll  know 
it’s  me.  I — I  told  the  captain  about 
your  song.  Sing  it!  Sing  ‘My  Mary¬ 
land’.” 

For  just  a  moment  she  hesitated, 
then  as  he  leaned  to  the  oars  her  fresh, 
strong  voice  flung  the  words  of  the 
song  out  into  the  night.  Thrilling  and 
wonderful  they  sounded !  Splendid  and 
pompous!  Payne  gave  little  grunts  of 
delight.  He  hoped  the  Krooms  would 
hear.  His  Southern  blood  was  afire  as 
he  drank  them  in: 

Come !  for  thy  shield  is  bright  and  strong, 
Maryland ! 

Come!  for  thy  dalliance  does  thee  wrong, 
Maryland! 

And  then  out  of  the  black,  black 
night  a  splendid,  bass  voice  joined  it 
— a  great,  strong  sea  voice  that  thun¬ 
dered  loudly: 

Come  to  thine  own  heroic  throng, 
Stalking  with  Liberty  along, 

And  chant  thy  dauntless  slogan-song, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

The  oarsman  gave  a  whoop  of  de¬ 
light.  “Cygnus  ahoy!”  he  yelled. 

“Come  aboard!”  roared  the  bass 
voice.  “Table  all  set  and  the  chief 
is  standing  by  for  the  word.” 

THE  little  boat  slipped  along  the  lee 
side  of  the  steamer,  and  Payne  caught 
the  sea  ladder.  He  put  a  strong  right 
arm  around  Faith  Fitzhugh’s  waist  and 
supported  her. 

A  seaman  on  the  deck  had  seized  the 
line  he  flung  upward. 

“Now,  little  countrywoman,  up  you 
go,”  he  cried.  “Baltimore  is  close  now. 
Somewhere  round  the  corner  is  Sandy 
Hook,  and  then  the  old  Pennsylvania 
flyers  will  take  you  home.  If  the  Krooms 
come  after  you — ” 

The  girl  on  the  ladder  gave  a  warn¬ 
ing  cry.  The  mad  rattle  of  rowlocks 
came  again  out  of  the  night.  She 
would  have  fallen  if  Payne  had  not 
held  her  tightly.  Horror  of  the  Krooms 
paralyzed  her  limbs. 

“Now,  then;  now,  then,”  admonished 
Payne.  “They  can’t  hurt  you.  Don’t 
fret.” 

He  was  on  the  swaying  ladder  beside 
her  now,  holding  her  with  difficulty. 
There  were  shouts  of  warning  from 
the  deck.  The  boat  from  the  light  was 
beneath  the  ladder. 

Fingers  strong  as  steel  clutched  one 
of  Payne’s  ankles.  He  tried  to  kick 
himself  loose,  but  he  could  not.  He 
looked  down  and  saw  the  buttery  face 
of  Piet  Kroom,  and  a  great  fury  pos¬ 
sessed  him. 

He  took  a  strong  grip  of  the  ladder 
and  launched  a  kick  with  his  free  leg. 
It  landed  on  the  chin  of  Piet  Kroom, 
and  Piet  went  backward  against  old 
Jacob,  who  was  attempting  to  reach 
Faith’s  skirts  with  his  iron  hook! 

A  splendid  kick!  It  sent  Piet  and 
Jacob  crashing  backward  upon  the  idiot 
Hans,  and  the  three  rolled  together  in 
the  bottom  of  the  little  boat  that  now 
showed  clearly  in  the  bright  glare  of 
a  searchlight  which  the  Cygnus  flung 
upon  it. 

Faith  fainted  as  she  reached  the 
deck,  and  Payne  picked  her  up  in  his 
arms.  He  hummed  softly  as  he  car¬ 
ried  her  toward  the  companionway. 
The  big  engines  of  the  Cygnus  began 
to  turn  as  bells  clanged  from  the  bridge. 
He  heard  a  strong,  bass  voice  speaking 
above  him,  and  he  laughed  softly. 

“Didn’t  know  I  was  such  a  good 
singer,  did  you?”  said  the  owner  of 
the  voice.  “Lordy  me,  it’s  a  long  while 
since  I  sang.  Used  to  cut  loose  in  the 
choir  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  when  I  was  a 
kid.  But  that  girl  can  sing.  Zowie! 
That  was  great!” 

Harry  Payne  looked  down  at  the 
sweet  face  of  the  girl.  She  stirred  in 
his  arms.  A  little  whisper  came  from 
her  red  lips. 

“I — I  want  to  go  home,”  she  mur¬ 
mured.  “I  want  to  go  home.” 

“And  you’re  going  home,  little  coun¬ 
trywoman,”  said  Payne.  “By  heck,  you 
are!  You— you —  Well,  you’re  going 
home!  You’re  going  home!" 
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CARRYING  WATER  FROM  A 
NEARBY  WELL  WAS  ONE  OF  THE 
NUMEROUS  TASKS  W.L.  DOUGLAS 
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CHAT  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE  ” 

$ jr. oo  $g.oW $9.00 & $1022  SHOES 


BOYS’ 

SHOES 

$4.50 

$5.00 

$5.50 


W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  sold  through  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  to  the 
wearer  at  one  profit.  All  middlemen’s  and  manufacturing  profits  are 
eliminated.  W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country.  W.L. Douglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  stamped  on  the  bottom  guarantees  the  best  shoes  in  style, 
comfort  and  service  that  can  be  produced  for  the  price. 

Otamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of 
shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 


prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom¬ 
ers.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 
his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
materials,  workmanship  and  style  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  at  the  price.  Into 
every  pair  go  the  results  of  sixty-seven 
years  experience  in  making  shoes, 
dating  back  to  the  time  when  W.  L. 
Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven,  pegging 


The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 
experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The  smart 
styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well- 
equipped  factory  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  by 
the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ex¬ 
perienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 


shoes. 

W.  Li.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  our  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  the  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  telling  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 

CAUTION.—  Insist  upon  having  W.  L.  /.  /  yy  ys  DOUGLAS 

Douglas  snoes.  The  name  and  price  is  plainly  pf  A  fc  ,  ,,,,,,  rtokVt 

stamped  on  the  sole.  If  it  has  been  changed  _°**KK  s  „  . 

or  mutilated,  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD,  BROCKTON  -  -  MASS. 


Taylor  Compasses 


“I  Want  Only  a 

Taylor  Compass!” 

INSIST  on  that  name  when¬ 
ever  you  buy  a  compass.  T  hen 
you’ll  know  you’re  getting  a 
dependable  guide  that  will  indi¬ 
cate  the  shortest  way  to  home 
and  grub  in  unfamiliar  country. 

Nine  different  styles— from 
$1  00  to  $3.60.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  remit  direct 
to  us.  Prices  in  Canada  and 
West  of  the  Mississippi  higher. 

Booklet.  “The  Compose --The 
Guidepoet  of  the  World'  ’  Bent 
for  10  cents  in  stamps. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

There’s  a  7yco*  or  Taftor  Thermo¬ 
meter  for  every  purpose. 


‘Write  To-day  and  Earn  $12.00‘ 


r f±r\A  f*r  o-f.this  magazine  who  will  send  his  name  and  address  within  the  next 
i  Cduci  thirty  days  will  be  given  a  splendid  opportunity  to  earn  twelve  dollars. 


Any 

The  WOrk  's  *ntr°ducine  The  American  Magazine,  the  Woman's  Home  Companion. 

A  lit  w  ui  is.  ancj  Farm  and  Fireside  among  your  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

rT'l-,(-,,,cori(-|q  me.n  and  women  have  received  even  more  than  twelve  dollars  for 
A  iiuuodliua  devoting  only  a  few  hours’  spare  time  to  our  interests,  while  many 
giving  their  entire  time  are  earning  a  comfortable  living. 

Write  to-day  to  Chief  of  Subscription  Staff,  Desk  C-l 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  416  tfet  13th  Street,  New  York  City 


SHE  ADVERTISED  FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS  AND  COT 

WHITING -ADAMS 

HOUSEHOLD  BRUSHES 

For  Public  Buildings,  Railroads,  Steamships,  Factories, 
Households,  and  ail  other  users  requiring  effective 
cleanliness,  Whiting-Adams  Brushes  are  positive 
dirt  and  dust  eradicators. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  109  Years  and  the 
Largest  in  the  World 
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Kuppenheimer  good  clothes  for  Easter 
have  the  character  and  quality  which  appeal  to  men  of 
discrimination*,  those  for  whom  true  value 

-  1#^  if1  "  ^  ^  » 

is  important 


Copyri"hta  1920.  The  House  of  Kuppenheimer* 
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THE  SUPER-SOVIET 


MR.  WATLINGTON  wakened  sluggishly 
after  an  uneasy  night  and  lay  looking 
around  him;  conscious,  first,  that  he  was 
in  rather  unfamiliar  surroundings,  and. 
second,  that  something  worried  him.  He  could  not  see 
much  of  the  window  at  the  foot  of  the  bed — presently 
he  discovered  that  this  was  because  of  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  a  great  mound  of  bedclothes  that  billowed  up 
over  his  body.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  he 
was  so  grossly  fat;  if  he  were  to  see,  he  must  hitch 
himself  up  to  look  over  his  own  stomach! 

This  thought  aroused  him  and  he  became  instantly 
wide-awake. 

Ah!  Of  course!  The  great  Watlington  amalga¬ 
mation — Food  Products,  Inc.,  and  Bloomfield’s  pack¬ 
ing  companies. 

Everything  had  gone  smoothly — up  to  Bloomfield. 
Bloomfield  was  from  Chicago;  head  of  All- Western 
Packing  and  Refrigerating.  Mr.  Watlington’s  own 
colossal  food-trust  organization  had  developed  with 
an  all-embracing  sweep  and  rush  until  it  included 
every  important  producer,  manufacturer,  and  dis¬ 
tributor  of  foods  except  meats.  Bloomfield  controlled 
meats. 

Between  them,  Watlington  and  Bloomfield  wou'd 
be  able  to  dictate  to  the  world — -and  would  do  it 
too!  Without  Bloomfield,  Watlington  would  have 
to  negotiate,  bargain,  temporize— fight.  So  Mr. 
Watlington  had  brought  Bloomfield  here — up  to  this 
mountain  retreat  seventy  miles  from  civilization— 
ostensibly  to  entertain  him  for  a  day  or  so,  but  really 
to  consummate  Food  Products,  Inc.  In  his  portfolio 
Mr.  Watlington  had  one  brief,  innocent-looking  paper 
with  a  blank  at  the  bottom  for  signature.  Food 
Products,  Inc.,  would  be  more  influential  than  the 
idealistic  League  of  All  Nations  if  Mr.  Watling¬ 
ton  could  go  back  to  the  city  on  Friday  with  that 
little  line  filled  with  the  scrawled  name — Marcus 
Bloomfield. 

Mr.  Watlington  sighed.  Of  course  Food  Products. 


By  WILBUR  HALL 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  WALLACE  MORGAN 

Inc.,  might  exist  without  the  Chicago  packer.  It  would 
indubitably  make  money.  Skilling  and  his  experts 
were  working  night  and  day  on  the  new  schedule 
of  food  prices  for  the  nation — shortly  after  then- 
promulgation  they  would  determine  food  prices  for 
the  world.  Yes,  the  amalgamation  would  make 
money. 

Rut  it  would  have  to  tight  the  packers.  Ami  Wat¬ 
lington  loved  peace.  Fighting  cost  money.  If  he 
could  only  make  Bloomfield  see  that  everyone  would 
profit  three  or  four  or  perhaps  ten  times  more 
through  Food  Products,  Inc.— with  Mr.  Watlington 
as  head  of  the  amalgamation,  of  course!  But  that 
was  the  trouble  with  Bloomfield.  .  .  . 

“Hey.  Bridges!”  Mr.  Watlington  called  sharply. 

There  was  .no  response. 

“Oh.  damn  that  valet!”  Mr.  Watlington  growled. 
As  he  stuck  his  bulging  pajamaed  legs  over  the  side 
of  the  bed  a  twinge  in  his  insides  mocked  him.  He 
lay  .back,  remembering  that  he  and  Bloomfield  had 
dined  rather  sumptuously  the  night  before.  Why 
the  triple  asterisks  hadn’t  he  had  an  electric  call- 
bell  system  installed  in  this  shack  of  his?  Just  be¬ 
cause  he  only  came  up  three  or  four  times  a  year 
was  no  reason  why  a  man  should  be  deprived  of  some 
of  the  meager  necessities  of  life!  Usually,  though. 
Bridges  was  within  call;  normally  he  would  come 
bobbing  in,  with  his  servile  smirk  and  his  meek  alac¬ 
rity,  as  soon  as  he  heard  his  master  stirring.  But 
Bridges  was  getting  slack.  All  employees  were  get¬ 
ting  slack  these  days!  What  with  anarchy  and  Bol¬ 
shevism  and  discontent  and  strikes  and  independence 
and  all  that — ouch!  Mr.  Watlington  managed  to 
shuffle  across  to  the  door  and  throw  it  open. 

For  a  breath  Mr.  Watlington  had  no  breath  at  all. 
He  simply  stared. 


The  Fordham  “cottage,”  for  which  Mr.  lAat- 
lington  had  paid  a  neat  sum  three  or  four  years 
before,  was  quite  a  place,  in  its  way.  Built  on 
the  style  of  an  early  English  manor  house,  it 
sprawled  over  half  an  acre  of  ground,  with  a  small 
village  of  outbuildings,  garages,  bathhouses,  and  serv¬ 
ants’  quarters.  Its  most  famous  feature — doubtless 
you  have  seen  pictures  of  it  in  the  high-gloss-paper 
magazines  that  run  such  things — was  the  great 
feudal  .hall,.,  wide,,  long,  and  very  high;  balconies 
ran  around  it  both  inside  and  out.  From  the  outer 
balconies  one  could  look  off  over  the  tree  tops  as  far 
as  Lake  Ocheloonga,  and  on  clear  days  could  get  a 
glimpse  of.  the  sea.  From  the  inner  balconies  one 
looked  down,  standing  almost  on  the  threshold  of 
his  bedroom,  into  the  hall  itself  with  its  massive 
fireplaces  and  its  platformed  end  whereon  the  Ford- 
ham  girls  and  that  young  Nedderly.  the  playwright 
fellow,  used  to  give  his  plays  and  little  things  from 
Sudermann,  whoever  he  was.  Well — 

It  was  into  the  great  manor  hall  that  Mr.  Wal- 
lington,  in  his  bare  feet,  was  looking  down  now. 
It  was  not  crowded — still,  there  were  a  good  many 
people  there.  Where  they  came  from  he  couldn’t 
imagine,  unless  they  were  all  house  and  estate 
servants. 

Two  machines  had  been  sent  up  from  the  city 
Thursday  with  the  people  who  always  came  to 
make  ready  for  him  and  his  guests.  And,  casting 
his  eye  quickly  over  the  assemblage,  Mr.  Watlington 
recognized  the  bald  pate  of  Bridges,  his  valet;  the 
ample  form  of  Mrs.  Dunne,  his  housekeeper;  Jeff, 
his  own  driver,  and  the  piquant,  impudent,  pretty 
face  of  Jean,  a  second  girl.  Then  there  was  an 
elderly  couple— probably  the  caretakers,  a  number 
of  rough  woodsmen  he’d  seen  about,  and  two  or  three 
who  might  be  farmers  from  the  bottom-lands  piece. 

But  all  this  in  one  incredulous  glance  that  froze 
slowly  on  Mr.  Watlington’s  countenance  into  a  sor 
of  congealed  ferocity.  On  that  low  platform,  beside 
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he  came  charging  out  again.  “Bridges,  you  scoun¬ 
drel!”  he  shouted,  “where  are  my  pants?” 

Bridges  looked  up,  smiling  humorously.  “Hin  the 
custody  hof  the  soviet,  comrade.” 

“Bring  ’em  up  here — on  the  run!” 

“Sorry,  sir — Hi  mean,  comrade !  Hit  can’t  be  done.” 
“Bring  ’em  here.” 

A  loud  voice  from  the  rear:  “Come  and  git  ’em!” 


“No,  it  ain’t  your  hammock— not  under  this  soviet” 

“I’ll  get  them,  all  right!”  Mr.  Watlington  declared. 
And  he  started  for  the  stairs. 

But  he  was  fallen  upon  from  the  rear.  Mr.  Bloom¬ 
field,  screaming,  threw  his  arms  around  his  host’s 
body  and  tugged  desperately.  “No,  Watlington — 
don’t  go!  Dangerous.  They’re  mad.  Wait  for  the 
police!” 

Mr.  Watlington  snatched  at  the  clinging  hands. 
“Le’  go  of  me,  Bloomfield !  Do  you  suppose  I’m  going 
to  let  that  mob  keep  me  away  from  my  pants?  This 
isn’t  Moscow!” 

With  a  shrug  he  hurled  Mr.  Bloomfield  backward 
against  a  sort  of  hall  rack,  which  collapsed,  burying 
the  head  of  Western  Packing  and  Refrigerating  un¬ 
der  a  miscellany  of  umbrellas,  canes,  soft  hats,  and 
mackintoshes.  Mr.  Watlington  did  not  even  give  him 
a  glance.  As  the  financier  reached  the  stairs  Peter 
Fleming,  the  chairman,  spoke  up  sharply  from  his 
.platform  below, 

“Jonas  Tilbury  and  Simon  Snow  appointed  ‘ser¬ 
geants  at  arms  to  preserve  order  in  the  soviet!”  he 
announced. 

Two  of  the  farm  hands — hulking  great  chaps  in 
coarse  blue  shirts  and  with  their  trousers  tied  about 
the  bottoms  with  cords — stepped  forward  to  the  foot 
of  the  flight,  one  on  either  side.  Mr.  Watlington 
came  pounding  down  between  them.  They  caught 
his  arms,  entangled  his  legs.  In  a  moment  he  was 
enwrapped  in  a  convenient  couch  cover,  round  and 
round,  until  he  looked  like  some  dervish  ceremonially 
accoutered.  Jonas  Tilbury  clapped  a  hand  over  that 
profane  mouth. 

“Save  your  breath  to  cool  your  brawth!”  he  coun¬ 
seled  sagely.  “I’ll  put  your  head  in  a  bag  if 
you  don’t!” 


a  small  stand  on  which  stood  a  pitcher  of  water  and 
a  glass,  stood  Peter  Fleming,  Mr.  Watlington’s  pri¬ 
vate  secretary,  with  a  sort  of  mallet  that  might  have 
been  a  bungstarter  in  his  hand — making  a  speech. 
Mr.  Watlington  caught  phrases. 

“So  we  have  rebelled.  The  yoke  of  bondage  has 
been  thrown  off  from  .  .  .  impious  tyrants.  .  .  .  We, 
who  are  of  the  people — the  consuming  class — the 
ultimate  voice  of  the  land  .  .  .  and 
never  more  shall  we  return  to  that 
intolerable  slavery.” 

Peters  paused.  There  was  loud 
applause  —  continued  applause. 

The  valet  shouted:  “’Ear!  ’Ear! 

Right-o !” 

Not  until  he  heard  that  strident 
voice,  usually  so  humble,  did  Mr. 

Watlington  recover  his  own  powers 
of  speech.  It  must  be  said  that  he 
recovered  them  with  interest,  how¬ 
ever — his  roar  rattled  the  slate 
shingles  on  the  roof. 

“You — Bridges!” 

There  was  just  a  perceptible 
flutter  below,  but  no  shrinking. 

Bridges  looked  up,  with  the  others, 
to  see  Mr.  Watlington  clinging  to 
the  handrail  of  the  balcony  and 
rubbing  one  bent  great  toe  against 
the  calf  of  the  other  leg  as  though 
cold  or  in  pain.  Their  insolent 
stares — he  was  aggrieved  under 
the  indignity  of  his  fatness  that 
was  exaggerated  in  his  tight 
pajama  suit! — enraged  Mr.  Wat¬ 
lington,  and  he  shouted  again: 

“What  is  this  nonsense?  Bridges, 
you  come  up  here — running!  And 
the  rest  of  you  clear  out  before 
I  get  down  there!” 

Peter  Fleming  banged  his  stand 
with  the  bungstarter. 

“Silence!”  he  cried.  “Order  in 
the  house!” 

There  was  silence,  and  there  was 
order.  Mr.  Watlington  was  too 
astounded  to  be  disorderly.  His 
private  secretary  spoke  again: 

“Do  you  desire  the  floor, 
tovarish?” 

Mr.  Watlington  gasped.  The  rat 
was  addressing  him!  Tovarish! 

“No!  I  want  Bridges.  And  the 
rest  of  you  can  start  walking  for 
the  railroad.  Walking!  Do  you 
hear  me?” 


IT  was  evident  that  they  could  not 
help  hearing  him.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  so  did  Mr.  Watling¬ 
ton’s  guest — Bloomfield  of  Western 
Packing  and  Refrigerating.  Mr. 

Bloomfield  darted  out  of  his  room, 
two  or  three  doors  down  the  balcony,  clutching  his 
nightgown  around  him  timorously  and  shaking  with 
fright.  He  was  a  very  small  man,  with  deep  lines 
on  his  face,  and  a  fringe  of  thin,  reddish  hair  around 
a  large  pink  dome  of  a  head,  and  he  wore — as  though 
he  might  have  slept  in  them ! — his  large  ,m-rimmed 
glasses.  He  ran  to  Mr.  Watlington’s  side. 

“What  is  it?”  he  chattered,  dancing  up  and  down 
excitedly.  “Is  it  fire?  Or  burglars?” 

Watlington  waved  a  hand  toward  the  lower  hall. 
“Gone  crazy — my  people!”  he  growled.  He  raised 
his  voice.  “Bridges,  I’ll  give  you  just  three  seconds!” 

“Silence!”  Peter  Fleming  barked.  “What  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  soviet  in  regard  to  these  two  bour¬ 
geoisie?”  (Peter  pronounced  it  “burjuicies,”  but  no 
one  smiled.) 

“Move  we  ’ear  ’em,”  Bridges,  the  valet,  said 
generously. 

“Those  in  favor  signify  it  by  the  usual  voting 
sign,”  Peter  Fleming  said. 

There  was  a  chorus  of  “ayes,”  but  two  of  the 
farmer-looking  men  bellowed  “No!”  very  loudly. 

“The  motion  is  carried.  The  two  comrades  may 
be  heard.” 

Mr.  Watlington  was  purple  with  rage,  as  to  those 
pai*ts  of  him  that  were  not  blue  with  cold.  “Heard?” 
he  snorted.  “You’ll  hear  me,  all  right.  Wait  till 
I  get  my  clothes  on!” 

“Is  this  a  plot,  Watlington?”  Mr.  Bloomfield  in¬ 
terrupted  quakingly.  “Why  don’t  you  summon  the 

poiice?” 

“Police?  Where  do  you  think  you  are,  Bloom¬ 
field?  There  isn’t  a  policeman  within  two  hundred 
miles.  But  I’ll  police  ’em!” 

appeared  into  his  room.  Almost  at  once 


When  a  man  who  ought  to  weigh  one  hundred  and 
sixty  but  weighs  three  hundred,  gross,  net,  and  tare, 
becomes  so  agitated  that  he  quivers,  he  makes  quite 
a  job  of  it.  Mr.  Watlington  quivered  voluminously. 
He  found  himself  forced  forward  and  sharply  jolted 
on  to  a  wooden  bench  under  the  platform.  From 
the  balcony  above  came  the  squeaking  voice  of  Mr. 
Bloomfield:  “Telephone  for  the  police!” — then  he 
skittered  across  the  floor  and  into 
his  room,  banging  the  door  and 
shooting  the  bolt.  No  one  paid 
any  heed. 

“Now,  Watlington,”  Peter  Flem¬ 
ing  said  in  a  calm  manner,  “let  me 
make  your  situation  plain  to  you. 
I  may  say  first  that,  in  dealing 
with  you,  the  soviet  is  dominated 
by  the  Extreme  Left.  Certain 
moderatists  among  us — myself  in¬ 
cluded — held  out  for  a  time  against 
severe  measures.  But  the  moder¬ 
atists  and  the  concessionists  and 
the  reservationists  and  the  Right 
and  Extreme  Middle  have  been  out¬ 
voted  by  the  Extreme  Left.” 

“’Ear!  ’Ear !”  Bridges  cried,  and 
several  others  applauded.  Mr.  Wat¬ 
lington  glared  at  the  company — as 
did  Peter  Fleming. 

“Let  us  have  order,  comrades,” 
the  chairman  said.  “Now,  Burjuicy 
Watlington,  give  me  your  atten¬ 
tion.  The  soviet  has  taken  com¬ 
plete  control  and  charge  of  you  and 
your  properties,  temporarily.  We 
are  perfectly  organized,  and  our 
program  is  quite  definite.  Let  me 
say  that  your  clothes  are  in  the 
custody  of  Comrade  Riggins.” 
(Comrade  Riggins,  recognizable 
immediately  as  a  gardener,  held  up 
in  his  earth-grimed  hands  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  assortment  of  garments, 
from  which  dangled  suspenders  and 
one  silken  garter.  Mr.  Watlington 
grunted.)  “Your  baggage  is  in  the 
care  of  Comrade  Bridges,  includ¬ 
ing  all  your  clean  linen.  Another 
comrade  has  your  cellar,  Mrs.  Milli¬ 
gan  your  larder,  Mrs.  Dunne  your 
sleeping  rooms;  the  telephone  is 
guarded  by  Comrade  Jane;  the 
front  door  by  Comrade  Jones;  the 
back  door  by  'Comrade  Snell.  In 
a  manner  of  speaking,  you  are  cut 
off  from  the  capitalistic  system  and 
are  a  mandatory  of  the  soviet,  if 
you  see  how  I  mean.” 

MR.  WATLINGTON  spluttered, 
and  the  big  laborers  removed 
the  sofa  pillow  with  which 
they  had  seen  fit  to  smother  his 
rising  wrath.  “I  guess  I  see  your  game,”  he  growled. 
“You  idiots  think  you  can  dictate  to  me.  By  noon 
Davis  will  be  up  with  Mr.  Phillips,  one  of  my  attor¬ 
neys,  who  has  an  appointment  with  me  here,  and  by 
night  you  will  all  be  in  jail.  I  can  wait.” 

“Perhaps  I  forgot  to  mention,”  Fleming  inter¬ 
rupted,  “that  the  soviet  has  declared  your  private 
road  from  here  to  the  highway  a  communistic  toll 
road — with  a  guard  at  the  lower  end.  And  also  that 
Davis,  the  chauffeur  you  mention,  joined  the  soviet 
by  telephone  early  this  morning  before  leaving  the 
city,  and  is  in  complete  accord  with  our  plans.  I 
didn’t  mention  that,  did  I?” 

Mr.  Watlington  sank  a  little  in  his  seat.  His  face 
for  the  first  time  showed  traces  of  consternation. 
“What — what  is  your  program?”  he  asked  weakly. 
“Complete  subservience!”  Peter  Fleming  answered 
in  a  loud  tone.  “The  fiscal  committee — composed 
of  Comrade  Dickinson  and  myself — has  issued  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  fiat  currency.  It  is  now  ready  for 
use.  You  can  procure  necessary  funds  by  negotia¬ 
tion  with  the  committee.  But  capitalistic  currency 
and  money  have  been  confiscated  by  the  soviet  wher¬ 
ever  found.  In  short — ahem ! — we  have  your  pocket- 
books  and  purses.” 

“Well,  I’m  damned!”  Mr.  Watlington  exclaimed, 
not  without  a  touch  of  admiration. 

“You  will  pay— and  woi’k  your  way!”  the  chair¬ 
man  said  with  a  significance  that  for  the  moment 
escaped  the  capitalist.  “The  commission  on  raw 
materials  has — ” 

He  was  interrupted  by  startling  sounds  from  out¬ 
side  the  house — cries,  a  peculiar  scraping  and  scratch¬ 
ing,  a  thin  scream,  and  a  thud.  One  of  the  comrades 
began  to  laugh.  (Continued  on  page  29) 
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COAL-OIL  SAMMY 


What  Prosperity  Has  Done  to  a  Steady,  Hard-Working  Man.  There’s  No  Use  Talking 

to  Him  Now,  Says  Browne,  While  He  s  loo  Rich  to  Listen 


IN  the  days  of  my  youth  there  was  a 
tale  of  a  certain  poor  but  festive  party 
who  caught  up  with  an  oil  well;  cashed 
it  in  for  large  sums  of  money,  then 
worth  a  hundred  cents'  on  the  dollar; 
embarked  upon  a  triple-distilled,  copper- 
riveted,  eighteen -carat,  forty -four -story 
debauch;  became  conscious  again  some 
weeks  later,  to  find  himself  as  poor  and 
honest  as  when  he  started,  albeit  not  so 
festive;  and  from  these  spectacular  spirals 
through  space  acquired  the  picturesque  and 
descriptive  sobriquet  of  Coal-Oil  Johnny. 

These  are  the  high  lights  of  the  tale. 

And  the  moral  of  it  all  was  that,  while 
almost  anyone  can  stand  adversity,  it  takes 
a  mighty  good  man  to  bear  up  under  pios- 
perity. 

Which,  by  and  large,  is  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  to  your  Uncle  Samuel  to-day.  The 
old  man  has  had  too  much  prosperity  ad¬ 
ministered  too  swiftly,  and  he  hasn’t  been 
able  to  keep  either  his  balance  or  his  head. 

The  staid  old  party  with  the.  chin  piece 
has  become  Coal-Oil  Sammy,  and  it  looks 
as  though  before  he  wakes  up  he’ll  go 
through  the  whole  bag  of  tricks,  to  say 
nothing  of  spilling  all  the  beans.  And 
moreover,  as  though  it  would  take  a  good 
dose  of  poverty  to  bring  him  back  to  rea¬ 
son  again !  . 

There’s  no  use  talking  to  him  now.  He  s 
piling  down  Main  Street,  flinging  money 
in  the  air  with  both  hands.  When  he 
wants  to  light  a  cigar  he  uses  a  hundred- 
dollar  bill.  He’s  got  a  new  sedan  car,  and 
a  silk  shirt,  and  yellow  shoes  with  knobs 
on  the  ends,  and  a  diamond  headlight,  and 
the  back  of  his  neck  shaved.  He’s  out  to  take  on 
all  comers  at  any  game  from  the  stock  exchange 
down.  He’ll  buy  oilless  wells,  goldless  gold  mines, 
or  shoot,  craps,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  only  thing 
that  doesn’t  interest  him  in  the  slightest  is  work. 
No.  sir.  In  all  his  bright  little  lexicon  is  no  such 

word  as  work!  _  f 

“But  wait  a  minute,”  you  say  to  him.  “Don  t 
you  know  that  all  these  dollars  you’re  blowing  in 
are  worth  only  fifty  cents  per  each? 

“I  got  twice  as  many  of  ’em,  ain’t  I?”  he  returns. 
“I  should  worry!” 

“But,”  you  argue,  “don’t  you  realize  that,  by 
.  doing  no  work,  you’re  letting  the  garden  all  run 
’  to  weeds,  and  there  won’t  be  any  crops  to  harvest, 
and  next  winter  you  won’t  have  anything  to  eat? 

“Aw,  don’t  be  taking  all  the  joy  out  of  life,”  he 
replies.  “I  know  a  road  house  down  the  line  a 
piece  where  you  can  get  a  swell  planked  steak  cheap 
— only  sixteen  dollars.  They’re  selling  on  the  sly 
there  too.  In  teacups,  of  course,  but  it’s  the  real 
redeye.  Come  on.  Hop  in  the  car  and  let  s  run 
down  there.  Wha’d’yer  say?” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  you  protest. 

Uncle  Sam  Is  Very  Human 

BUT  does  he  wait?  Not  he!  He  piles  in  his 
sedan,  and  boils  off  down  to  the  road  house, 
stopping  a  minute  on  the  way  to  buy  himseU 
a  grand  piano,  some  jazz  records,  a  platinum  watch 
set  with  diamonds,  six  suits  of  silk  underwear, 
a  fur-lined  overcoat,  and  one  of  those  home  stills 
that  you  can  put  molasses  and  potatoes  and  things 
into  and  build  yourself  a  drink  that  tastes  like  a 
poor  disinfectant  and  has  a  kick  like  delayed  shell 
shock. 

It’s  hard  to  realize  that  he  is  the  same  old 
gentleman  who  peeled  the  coat  off  his  back  to  save 
Belgian  babies,  and  raise  the  Liberty  Loans,  and 
the  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Salvation  Army 
funds,, and  that  went  into  training  and  leaped  over 
to  France  to  land  the  knock-out  blow  on  the  por¬ 
cine  jaw  of  a  tottering  Germany.  .  .  .  It’s  hard 
to  believe. 

And  yet,  after  all,  it’s  just  human  nature;  than 
which  nothing  is  more  human.  He  kept  himself 
all  keyed  up  spiritually  for  a  long  time.  He  did 
mighty  fine  work,  and  lots  of  it. 


By  PORTER  EMERSON  BROWNE 


“For  once  in  your  life  I  want  fo  show  you  a  good  time 


So  now,  first  of  all,  he  figures  that  he’s  got  a 
vacation  coming  to  him.  Now,  a  vacation  in  itsell 
isn’t  so  bad.  But  in  this  instance  it  is  complicated 
by  a  lot*  of  loose  and  easy  money.  For,  during  Un- 
war,  in  spite  of  all  he  spent,  money  just  came  flow¬ 
ing  in  in  currents  broad  and  deep. 

While  your  Uncle  Sam  was  busy  with  the  war, 
he  didn’t"  stop  much  to  consider  this  golden  flood. 
But  once  the  war  was  over,  and  he  again  bad  time 
on  his  hands,  he  turned  to  look.  And  what  he  saw 
made  his  eyes  pop. 

For  here  was  money  in  piles  and  hunks  and 
stacks.  Money  in  bales  and  bundles.  Money  all 
over  the  place.  Money  enough  for  all  and  then 
some. 

Of  course  what  he  should  have  done  was  to 
gather  it  all  up  carefully,  and  put  it  in  the  tonneau 
and  take  it  down  to  the  bank  and  deposit  it  against 
a  rainy  day,  saving  out  enough  to  buy  himself  a 
new  suit,  a  box  of  cigars,  and  a  couple  of  days  at 
the  seashore.  And,  once  that  was  done,  to  go  back 
to  work  again.  That  would  have  been  the  sensible 
thing  to  do' 

But  would  it  have  been  the  human  thing  to  do? 
Echo  answers  in  the  negative. 

The  human  thing  for  anyone  to  do  who  is  unused 
to  money,  and  who  comes  into  large  globules  of  it 
unwarned  and  unarmed,  is  to  make  a  teetotacious 
darn  fool  of  himself;  in  other  words,  to  become  a 
Coal-Oil  Johnny. 

John  Barleycorn  Couldn't  Get  Him 

YOU  won’t  go  far  wrong  if  you  start  with  the 
theory  that,  given  the  right  opportunity  at  the 
wrong  time,  almost  every  person  in  the  world 
is  a  potential  darn  fool. 

Some  are  saved  because  they  don’t  get  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  until  they  have  acquired  sensd,  which  makes 
it  too"  late.  Others  are  saved  because  they  get  then- 
opportunity  gradually  and  on  the  installment  plan, 
which  enables  them  to  learn  to  handle  it  as  it  comes. 
Yet  others  never  get  the  opportunity  at  all. 

But  those  to  whom  come  simultaneously  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  the  appointed  hour  get  it  and  get  it 
good.  For  them  it’s  like  a  shipwreck.  Some  drown, 
some  are  saved,  and  some  swim  ashore.  And  all 
that  survive  are  sadder  and  wiser  men,  or  women, 
as  the  case  may  be. 


And,  of  course,  the  primary,  and  almost 
sole,  means  of  making  a  darn  fool  of  your¬ 
self  is  money.  Without  money,  about  all 
you  can  do  is  to  make  faces  at  a  police¬ 
man,  or  bust  windows,  or  go  swimming  in 
the  reservoir,  or  put  beans  in  your  ears. 

All  of  which  is  crude  and  unappealing. 

But  with  money  the  means  are  endless. 
You  can  wreck  yourself  and  others  in 
expensive  motor  cars.  You  can  be  sued 
for  breach  of  promise;  or,  carrying  the 
idea  further,  for  divorce  and  alimony. 
You  can  wear  jewels  worth  a  king’s 
ransom,  whatever  that  is.  You  can  dress 
like  a  third-alarm  fire.  You  can  gamble 
and  travel  and  have  yachts  and  houses 
and  horses  and  servants  if  you  can  find 
any.  You  can  give  cotillions  and  poker 
parties.  And  you  don’t  ever  have  to  draw 
a  sober  breath,  prohibitionists  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding. 

Rut,  as  1  have  said,  if  money  comes  to 
you  in  the  somber  days  of  sober  sense,  or 
if  it  comes  to  you  gradually,  all  these  in¬ 
door  and  outdoor  sports  are  discounted. 

If  money  never  comes  at  all,  likewise  are 
you  saved.  It  is  when  money,  a  total 
stranger,  wafts  in  on  you,  helpless  and 
unprepared,  that  you  are  gone. 

Money,  that  way,  has  much  in  common 
with  alcohol.  Yes,  sir,  John  Barleycorn 
is  no  further  than  a  first  cousin  from 
Henry  J.  Mazuma.  Both  have  ruddy  vis¬ 
ages  and  expansive  smiles.  Both  are  swell 
dressers  and  great  raconteurs  and  enter¬ 
taining  bons  vivants.  And  both  are  liars 
at  heart  and  hypocrites  in  soul.  But  you 
must  admit  their  teamwork  is  magnificent. 
And  so  with  your  poor  old  Uncle  Samuel.  John 
couldn’t  get  him;  he  was  too  wise  to  bard  cider  for 
that.  But  Henry  has  certainly  put  it  all  over  him 
like  a  slate  roof! 

But  Henry  J.  Mazuma  Puls  It  Over  Sam 

SEEING  a  cessation  in  his  war  efforts,  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  sits  down  on  a  log  and  is  just  getting  out 
his  bandanna  to  mop  his  perspiring  brow  when— 
Who  is  this  ornate  and  resplendent  party  coming  up 
the  front  path  wearing  a  nice  cutaway  coat,  silk  hat, 
striped  pants,  patent-leather  shoes,  and  spats? 

Your  uncle  rises  to  greet  him. 

“Good  afternoon,”  says  the  stranger  affably. 

Your  uncle  bows. 

“I,”  says  the  gorgeous  party  impressively,  “am 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Mazuma.  You  must  have  heard 
of  me.” 

Your  uncle  admits  that  he  has. 

“And  now,”  says  the  splendiferous  person,  “for 
a  swell  time  together — just  us  two  girls.  Wha’d’yer 
say?” 

“But  I’ve  got  work  to  do,”  protests  your  uncle. 

The  magnolious  personage  gives  a  snort  of  dis¬ 
gust. 

“Work!”  he  says  scornfully.  “You  been  working 
all  your  life.  Now  is  your  time  to  play.  And,  be¬ 
sides,  look  at  all  the  money  you  got!  What  are  you 
intending  to  do  with  that?” 

“I  was  sort  o’  thinkin’,”  says  your  uncle,  “of  put¬ 
tin’  it  in  the  bank.” 

“Bank!”  cries  the  effulgent  visitor,  aghast.  “You 
can't  get  no  fun  out  of  money  in  a  bank.  And,  be¬ 
sides  you  got  a  bankful  in  the  first  glace.”  He  eyes 
your  uncle  sorrowfully.  “I  can  see,”  he  goes  on, 
“that  I  am  a  missionary  who  has  come  just  in  time 
to  save  you  from  turning  yourself  into  a  miser. 
Pick  up  a  couple  of  sacks  of  that,”  he  orders,  indi¬ 
cating  the  money  that  is  lying  all  over  the  place, 
“and  come  with  me.  For  once  in  your  life  I  want 
to  show  you  a  good  time.” 

The  refulgent  stranger  prevails.  He  drags  your 
uncle  off  to  a  barber  shop,  and  gets  him  shaved,  and- 
his  chin  piece  trimmed,  and  his  hair  cut  and  his 
shoes  shined  and  his  nails  manicured.  Then  he 
takes  him  down  the  road  to  one  of  those  semi¬ 
ready-made  clothing  emporiums  and  fixes  him  in 
a  swell  sack  suit  for  nobby  dressers  with  belts  all 
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around  it  and  half-moon  pockets  and  plenty  of 
flare  in  the  skii’ts.  Then  he  buys  him  a  pair  of 
shoes  about  the  color  of  a  bad  attack  of  jaundice, 
a  striped  silk  shirt,  a  diamond  scarfpin  the  size  of 
a  glass  knob  on  a  china  closet,  and  a  nice  derby  hat. 

After  which  they  repair  to  a  place,  the  proprietor 
of  which  has  been  careful  to  fix  the  proper  officials, 
for  a  libation. 

Your  uncle  has  been  sort  of  perplexed  up  to 
now.  But  with  the  third  copious  application  he 
sees  his  inhibitions  begin  to  vanish.  He  himself  it 
is  who  suggests  the  fourth. 

“Absogoshdarnlutely” 

ANON  they  adjourn  to  a  food  palace  and  play 
L  a  steak  smothered  with  onions  to  win,  fried  po¬ 
tatoes  to  place,  and  mince  pie  to  show.  Then, 
feeling  gala  and  stepping  high,  they  go  to  the  Midnight 
Jollities,  where  the  price  of  the  costumes  is  in  an  in¬ 
verse  ratio  to  the  amount  they  cover,  and  where  the 
old  gentleman  beats  on  the  table  with  a  wooden  mallet 
provided  for  that  purpose,  and  gives  the  Rebel  yell. 

And  he  rolls  in  about  half  past  three,  telling  Henry 
that  he  loves  everybody  and  everybody  loves  him. 

When  he  wakes  up  in  the  morning  he  isn’t  quite  so 
certain  about  loving  everybody,  but  he  knows  that 
going  back  to  work  is  the  last  thing  he  will  consider. 

He  meets  Henry  about  eleven,  and  they  have  a 
raw  egg  in  a  little  Worcestershire  sauce  and  lay 
out  the  day’s  campaign.  Henry  suggests  the  races. 
Uncle  is  on.  And  they  go.  They  bet  on  every  race. 
And  Henry  digs  up  a  friend  who  lives  in  the 
clubhouse,  and  they  bat  over  a  few.  On  the  way 
home  uncle  suddenly  remembers  how  he’s  always 
wanted  a  bowl  of  goldfish  and  an  iron  dog  for  the 
front  lawn.  So  he  stops  in  and  gets  ’em.  He 
also  buys  a  set  of  Zola,  a  new  ice  box,  a  folding 
bed,  seven  boxes  of  imported  cigars,  a  frying  pan, 
a  poker  set,  a  Dagestan  rug,  a  German  police  dog, 
and  a  patent  foot  warmer. 

After  which —  But  why  follow  them  longer? 
Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,  or  even  better.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that,  as  day  follow^  day,  the  idea  of 
work  gets  even  further  and  further  from  your  uncle’s 
thoughts. 

He  remembers  what  work  was.  It’s  something  that 
was  made  for  slaves.  Something  dull,  monotonous, 
and  uninteresting.  Moreover,  he  sees  everybody  else 
around  him  striking.  So  why  shouldn’t  he? 

Striking,  be  it  known,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
forms  of  outdoor  sport.  It  keeps  one  out  in  the  air. 
One  can  lie  abed  mornings  and  stay  out  nights. 
One  has  plenty  of  company  and  is  never  lonesome. 
Also  one  has  a  Grievance.  Of  course  there  is  no 
money  in  it.  But,  after  all,  what  is  money  when 
one  has  plenty?  Also  why  go  to  work  for  the 
capitalists  when  one  is  a  capitalist  oneself? 

Thus  it  is  that  when  you  next  meet  your  uncle, 
coming  out  of  a  cabaret,  and  diffidently 
suggest  that  he  get  back  on  the  job,  he 
shakes  his  head. 

“Nothin’  doin’,”  he  says.  “I’m  on 
strike.” 

“Strike!”  you  exclaim. 

“Absogoshdarnlutely,”  he  returns. 

“But,”  you  persist,  “what  are  you 
striking  for?  Aren’t  you  well  paid?” 

“Sure,  I  am,”  he  says. 

“Aren’t  your  hours  satisfactory?”  you 
query. 

“Sure,  they  are,”  he  says.  “I  ain’t  got 
any.” 

“Then  what  are  you  striking  for?”  you 
pursue. 

“Nothin’,”  he  says.  “I’m  just  strikin'. 

That’s  all.” 

And  he  hooks  his  arm  through  Henry's, 
and  off  they  go. 

And  there  you  are.  There’s  no  use 
talking  to  him.  He’s  too  rich  to  listen. 

Nor  does  your  conversation  interest  him 
in  the  first  place.  He’s  got  money  in 
every  pocket,  and  he’s  out  to  have  a  good 
time.  And  when  you’ve  said  that  you’ve 
said  it  all.  Or  nearly  all.  For  you  have 
already  pointed  out  to  him  that  pretty 
soon  his  cupboard  is  going  to  look  like  Old  Mother 
Hubbard’s.  And  when  what  he’s  going  to  eat  no 
longer  interests  a  man,  there  are  mighty  few  other 
grounds  on  which  you  can  appeal  to  him. 

Not  that  we  need  worry  unduly  about  the  dear 
old  chap.  He’ll  come  to  after  a  while.  He’ll  wake 
up  some  day  to  find  his  pockets  empty.  He’ll  go 
out  to  the  pantry  for  something  to  eat,  and  find  noth¬ 
ing  there.  After  which  he  will  sit  down  in  the 
kitchen  and  think  it  all  over,  and  realize  what  a 
he  has  been.  And  his  right  hand  will  rise 


slowly  and  he  will  murmur,  sadly  but  firmly: 
“Never  again!”  And  two  minutes  later  you  will 
find  him  out  in  the  field  trying  to  hunt  up  a 
few  ears  of  corn,  or  some  cabbages,  or  potatoes, 
or  in  the  wood  lot  swinging  the  old  ax  and  other¬ 
wise  preparing  to  keep  himself  at  least  alive,  and 
fairly  warm,  until  seedtime  shall  come  again.  .  .  . 
And  if  Henry  J.  ever  comes  around  to  try  to  in¬ 
terest  him  in  a  swell  time,  X  will  mark  the  spot 
where  the  body  was  found.  For  there  is  this  about 
your  doughty  old  uncle:  That  people  seldom  suc¬ 
ceed  in  playing  him  for  a  come-on  twice  in  the  same 
place. 

Nor  will  he  be  wearing  the  check  suit,  the  silk 
shirt,  and  the  nobby  shoes.  Those  will  be  found 
adorning  the  proud  person  of  the  first  tramp  to  come 
along  after  your  uncle  woke  up.  He  himself  will 
be  found  wearing  the  good  old  clothes  in  which  we 
have  always  known  him  and  which  never  have  worn 
out  and,  please  God,  never  will  wear  out.  And  the 
iron  dog  and  the  jazz  records  will  be  out  in  the  wood¬ 
shed,  where  they  belong. 

And  if  you  stop  to  chat  with  him  about  this  and 
that  he  will  tell  you  to  please  run  along  and  let  him 
alone,  because  he’s  got  to  get  the  hay  and  the  pota¬ 
toes  and  the  corn  planted,  to  say  nothing  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  mills  and  mines  and  factories  going,  and  the 
cargoes  moving  and  things  booming  all  around,  and 
studying  the  economic  situation  and  laying  out  a 
foreign  policy  and  a  budget  system. 

Yes,  sir.  Look  him  up  then,  and  you’ll  find  him 
the  fine,  rugged,  dignified,  honest,  whimsical  old  chap 
that  you  have  always  known. 

Too  Bad  There  Is  Work  to  Be  Done 

FOR  America  has  been  having  a  boom,  and  it 
has  reacted  as  all  booms  always  have  and  al¬ 
ways  will  react.  Everybody  has  plenty  of 
money,  everybody  has  plenty  of  time,  and  the 
whole  show  has  developed  into  one  of  those  dance- 
hall  scenes  without  which  the  Western  movie  would 
have  found  itself  drab  and  denatured.  It’s  the 
Golden  Nugget  Saloon,  two  thousand  miles  wide 
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and  came  back  with  a  couple  of  pounds  of  gold,  which 
■was  almost  enough  to  buy  a  few  beans  and  a  loaf 
of  bread.  Even  the  gold  camps  had  to  get  down  to 
business  after  a  while.  And  so  will  we. 

It’s  too  bad  that  everybody  in  the  world  can’t  have 
a  limousine  and  a  million  dollars.  But  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  he  can’t.  It’s  too  bad  that  there  is  work 
to  be  done.  But  the  fact  remains  that  there  is.  It’s 
too  bad  that  we  can’t  all  be  play  boys.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  if  we  want  to  eat,  some  of  us  have  got 
to  be  plow  boys. 

No,  if  we  want  to  live,  we  must  work.  Society 
can  carry  an  excess  of  a  certain  number  of  parasites 
and  loafers.  But  only  a  certain  number.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  each  man  and  each  woman  must  create  so  much 
in  order  that  he  and  she  may  live,  and  that  they  both 
may  have  goods  to  exchange  with  their  fellows,  thus 
broadening  the  field  of  all.  The  fishermen  could  live 
alone,  but  it  would  be  on  fish.  The  farmer  could 
live  alone,  but  it  would  be  on  garden  truck.  The 
cattle  raiser  could  live  alone,  but  it  would  be  on  meat. 
But  with  the  fisherman  and  the  farmer  and  the 
cattle  raiser  pulling  together,  each  can  have,  not 
only  his  own  products,  but  can  share  the  others’. 
And  railroad  workers  and  shipping  workers  can 
share  with  them  for  their  aid  in  distribution,  as 
do  workers  in  mills  and  mines. 

Such,  elementarily,  is  the  system  under  which 
we  live.  It  is  complicated,  to  be  sure,  by  the  tre¬ 
mendous  numbers  of  producers  of  nonessentials, 
such  as  purple  vests  and  orchid  holders  and  beard 
combs  and  rouge  and  confetti  and  gold  pocket  flasks 
and  hair  dye  and  cigar  cutters  and  musk  and  dog 
blankets,  all  of  which  survive  because  of  the  largesse 
of  the  basic  industries. 

In  a  show-down  the  fisherman  can  still  eat  fish, 
the  farmer  can  still  eat  garden  truck,  and  the 
cattle  raiser  can  still  eat  meat.  But  all  the  others 
must  starve.  Q.  E.  D. — in  Russia  to-day.  Also  in 
Russia  are  they  beginning  to  learn  that  you  can’t 
eat  money.  There  have  been  and  are  many  break¬ 
fast  foods  that  taste  a  good  deal  like  a  bowlful  of 
rubles  with  cream  poured  over  ’em.  But  money, 
per  se,  is  no  diet.  Money  is  good  only  so  long  as 
there  are  goods  that  money  can  pur¬ 
chase. 

And  that  is  what  we  are  going  up 
against.  There  is  plenty  of  money. 
But  the  time  is  fast  arriving  when 
there  will  be  no  goods  for  that  money 
to  buy.  You  will  offer  a  man  a  million 
dollars  for  a  loaf  of  bread.  And  he 
will  refuse.  Because,  while  dollars  are 
plentiful,  bread  is  scarce.  You  can’t 
beat  the  old  firm  of  Supply  and  Demand. 
Things  are  valuable  because  they  are 
few.  Which  is  why  diamonds  are  worth 
more  than  coal;  that  is,  as  I  write 
this,  they  are.  They  may  not  be  long. 
Because  you  can  burn  coal.  All  you 
can  do  with  a  diamond  is  to  look 
at  it  or  wear  it  so  your  friends  can 
look  at  it. 


S' 


Uncle  shakes  his  head.  “Nothin’  doin’,”  says  be;  “I’m  on  strike! 


and  three  thousand  miles  long,  or  whatever  it  is. 
Nobody’s  interested  in  saving  money;  only  in  spend¬ 
ing  it.  Nobody  wants  to  work;  only  to  play.  No¬ 
body  is  thinking  of  the  morrow;  only  of  to-day, 
and  hardly  that. 

There  are  plenty  of  five-dollar  shoes.  But  who 
wants  ’em?  Nobody.  We’ll  all  go  on  strike  and  get 
our  pay  raised  and  buy  ten-dollar  ones. 

Of  course  there’s  no  sense  in  it  all.  No  more  sense 
than  there  was  in  the  gold  camps,  where  a  man  went 
out  with  a  dishpan  and  paddled  around  in  the  brook 


You  Ask  Him 

0  the  first  time  we  aren’t  too  busy 
going  on  strike,  or  buying  new  what¬ 
nots  for  the  parlor,  or  getting  our 
necks  shaved,  it  might  not  be  a  bad 
idea  for  us  to  make  a  round  of  the 
automobile  agencies  and  cabarets  and 
Midnight  Fiddle  -  dee  -  dees  and  other 
things  and  see  if  we  can’t  find  our 
Uncle  Sam  and  ask  him  again  how 
I  long  he  intends  to  keep  this  sort  of 

thing  up.  Ask  him  if  he  intends  to 
continue  to  shimmy  until  he  is  merely 
broke,  or  until  he  is  hungry  as  well. 
.  .  Ask  him  if  he  intends  to  go  back  on 

the  job  while  there  is  still  a  job  to  go 
back  to,  or  to  wait  until  the  Four  Horse¬ 
men  of  the  Apocalypse  come  along  to 
chase  him  back. 

Talk  it  over  with  him.  Try  to  make 
him  listen.  Sing  “Uncle,  dear  uncle, 
come  home  with  me  now”  to  him.  Tell 
him  that,  though  the  safe  may  be  full,  the  coal  bin 
is  empty,  and  the  cupboard  nearly  so,  and  there’s 
a  long,  hard  season  ahead. 

Ask  him  if  he  wants  to  hear  America’s  babies 
whimpering  from  hunger  and  cold,  their  blue  lips 
seeking  the  dry  breasts  of  a  million  cold  and  hungry 
mothers.  .  .  .  Ask  him  these  things.  I  think  he’ll 
listen. 

His  heart’s  all  right.  It’s  as  sound  as  a  nut. 
But  his  nut  isn't  as  sound  as  his  heart.  That’s  where 
the  trouble  is. 
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A  PROMINENT  educator,  in  his  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  joint  committees  on 
education  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  in  support  of  the 
Smith-Towner  Bill,  declared  that  so  many  teachers 
were  dropping  out  to  accept  more  remunerative  posi¬ 
tions  that  the  teaching  profession  was  fast  becoming 
a  teachers’  procession.  Since  this  statement  was 
made,  last  July,  the  ranks  of  the  procession  have 
been  greatly  recruited, 
while  the  ranks  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  have  been  corre¬ 
spondingly  thinned. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  in¬ 
fluence  holding  competent 
teachers  in  the  profession 
to-day  is  their  devotion  to 
the  service  of  teaching,  but 
the  stern  necessities  of  life 
have  broken  this  tie  in 
many  instances.  A  few 
months  ago  I  met  a  young 
woman  in  Washington, 
whom  I  have  known  for 
many  years  as  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher.  She  was 
graduated  from  one  of  the 
best  State  normal  schools 
and  later  obtained  her  col¬ 
lege  degree.  She  belongs  to 
the  class  who  are  common¬ 
ly  referred  to  as  born 
teachers”— always  enthusi¬ 
astically  devoted  to  her 
work.  'When  I  asked  her 
why  she  came  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  she  replied  that,  while 
she  very  deeply  regretted 
leaving  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession,  it  was  simply  a 
matter  of  obtaining  a  living 
wage.  She  is  now  engaged 
in  the  War  Risk  Bureau 
handling  index  cards,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  salary  about  twice 
as  large  as  she  received  as 
a  teacher.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  she  earns  all  she 
receives  as  a  high-class 
clerk  in  a  Government 
office,  but  those  who  have 
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has  decreased  about  30  per  cent  during  the  past 

three  years.  . 

The  low  standards  that  are  being  accepted  m  an 
effort  to  keep  the  schools  open  cannot  fail  to  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  children.  A  very  competent  truant 
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belong  to  the  teachers.  They  are  organized 
by  the  people  and  supported  by  the  people 
to  perform  a  service  for  the  children  of  all 
the  people.  The  schools,  therefore,  belong 
to  the  people  and  the  people  must  care  tor  theii 
own.  It  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
remind  the  people  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities. 
But  teachers,  either  individually  or  collectively,  who 

engage  in  a  hostile  struggle 
to  force  the  public  to  look 
after  its  own  highest  inter¬ 
ests  are,  to  say  the  least, 
engaged  in  a  strange  and 
illogical  undertaking. 

This  great  problem, 
which  is  of  such  vital  im¬ 
portance,  not  only  to  the 
individual  pupils,  but  to 
the  welfare  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  the  State,  and  the  na¬ 
tion,  must  be  solved  in  part 
by  the  people  of  each  com¬ 
munity;  in  part  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  each  State;  and  in 
part  by  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

A  movement  to  bring 
about  better  conditions 
should  be  initiated  in  each 
community  in  which  there 
is  a  public  school. 

The  problem  must  be 
taken  up  first  by  individ¬ 
uals.  Each  parent  should 
talk  with  his  neighbor. 

Then  every  club  or  so¬ 
ciety  interested  in  commu¬ 
nity  affairs  must  be  actively 
enlisted.  Every  man  or 
woman  is  nowadays  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  some  such  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  can  start  the  move¬ 
ment  within  it. 

A  careful  study  should  be 
made  of  the  salaries  of 
teachers  in  comparison  with 
other  occupations. 

The  whole  question  must 
be  studied  with  a  disposition 
to  find  out  the  whole  truth. 


known  her  as  a  teacher,  including  the  parents  whose 
children  she  has  taught,  would  testify  that  serving 
in  the  schools  she  is  worth  far  more  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  the  State,  and  the  nation. 

I  know  of  another  young  woman,  a  college  gradu¬ 
ate  who  comes  from  a  fine  Southern  family.  Hav¬ 
ing’  a  love  for  children,  she  prepared  herself  espe¬ 
cially  for  kindergarten  and  primary  work..  Two 
years  ago  she  was  teaching  fifty,  little  tots  in  the 
primary  department  of  a  school  in  Virginia.  Hei 
annual  salary  was  less  than  $600  a  year.  Unable  to 
support  herself  and  dependent  mother  on  her  salary, 
she  gave  up  teaching  and  accepted  a  position  in  one 
of  the  Government  offices.  Who  can  estimate  the 
loss  which  society  has  suffered  by  her  leaving  those 
fifty  children  in  charge  of  an  inexperienced,  un¬ 
trained  teacher?  There  are  now  more  than  10,000 
former  teachers  in  Washington,  earning  the  higher 
salaries  paid  Government  clerks  and  stenographers. 
Reliable  information  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  shows  that  more  than  140,000  teachers  left 
the  profession  during  the  past  year. 

A  Truant  Officer  Plays  Hooky  Herself 

ONE  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of  the  problem 
is  the  fact  that  promising  young  men  and 
women  are  not  entering  the  teaching  profession, 
nor  preparing  for  it  as  in  the  past.  The  National 
Education  Association  has  made  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  subject.  Of  1,792  signed  reports  re¬ 
ceived  from  gounty  and  district  superintendents 
throughout  the  country,  1,692  state  that  promising 
young  men  and  women  are  not  entering  the  pro¬ 
fession  as  in  the  past;  1,469  state  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  lower  professional  standards  in  an 
effort  to  supply  teachers,  and  1,691  declare  that 
teachers’  salaries  have  not  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  cost  of  living.  Reports  received 
from  the  presidents  of  the  State  normal  schools 
throughout  the  country  indicate  that  enrollment  in 
normal  schools  and  teacher-training  institutions 


officer  recently  remarked  that  she  really  had  not 
the  heart  to  require  the  children  to  attend  some  of 
the  schools  in  her  county,  so  poorly  were  they 
taught.  A  State  superintendent  told  me  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  teachers 
of  his  State  he  was  convinced  that  not  more  than 
one-fourth  of  them  could  be  rated  as  competent, 
well-qualified  teachers  in  accordance  with  accepted 

standards.  ,  „  ,  „  ,, 

This  of  course,  means  that  three-fourths  of  the 
school  children  in  that  State  are  now  under  incom¬ 
petent  and  unqualified  teachers. 

A  county  superintendent  remarked  to  me  recently 
that  the  average  quality  of  the  teachers  to  whom 
he  had  granted  certificates  during  the  past  year 
was  far  below  the  standard  of  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  president  of  one  of  the  large  State  normal 
schools  has  publicly  declared  that  the  quality  of 
students  in  his  institutions  has  so  greatly  depreciated 
that  he  and  his  faculty  are  quite  discouraged. 

That  there  is  a  serious  emergency  in  public  edu¬ 
cation,  due  to  the  shortage  of  teachers,  cannot  be 
questioned.  Who  must  suffer  because  of  this  condi¬ 
tion?  Who  are  sure  to  be  the  losers  if  our  public 
schools  continue  to  deteriorate?  The  children  who 
are  losing  their  only  opportunity  to  obtain  a  real 
common-school  education  are  suffering  an  irrepar¬ 
able  loss.  The  homes  from  which  they  come  must 
suffer.  The  communities  in  which  they  live  must 
suffer.  The  State  and  the  nation  of  which  they  will 
be  the  future  citizens  must  suffer.  What  the  faithful 
teachers  lose  through  inadequate  salaries  is  incon¬ 
sequential  beside  the  inevitable  result  of  our  failure 
to  give  the  right  kind  of  educational  advantages  to 
all  of  the  25,000,000  children  in  the  schools. 

Individual,  County,  State,  Nation 

’OW,  how  shall  we  meet  this  problem,  and  by 
whom  must  it  be  solved?  Let  it  be  clearly  un¬ 
derstood,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  cannot  be 
solved  by  the  teachers.  The  public  schools  do  not 


N1 


Aided  by  the  data  thus  obtained,  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  should  undertake  to  find  out  what  salaries 
should  be  paid  the  teachers  of  the  community  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  those  who  have  remained  in  the 
profession,  and  attract  to  teaching  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  and  best  prepared.  A  schedule  of  salaries 
should  be  established  which  would  place  the  schools 
on  a  sound  economic  basis,  giving  due  consideration 
to  the  necessity  of  making  the  profession  of  teach¬ 
ing  attractive  to  the  ablest  and  best. 

It  will  be  found  in  many  instances  that  the  school 
district  is  limited  in  its  resources  and  taxing  powers, 
and  that  in  order  to  grant  proper  salaries  it  may  be 
necessary  to  obtain  remedial  legislation.  In  many 
States  there  is  a  constitutional  limitation  to  the 
taxing  powers  of  local  communities  which  can  be 
remedied  only  by  a  constitutional  amendment.  To 
reach  these  conditions  there  must  be  a  State-wide 
movement  to  secure  such  State  legislation  or  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  as  will  make  it  possible  to 
give  adequate  support  to  all  the  State  schools.  Since 
education  is  a  State  function,  and  since  the  public 
schools  of  each  State  are  organized  and  conducted 
under  State  laws,  the  State  should  be.  generous  in 
its  appropriations  in  support  of  public  education. 
That  the  State  and  nation  should  furnish  one-half 
of  the  funds  necessary  to  support  the  public  schools, 
the  other  half  to  be  furnished  by  the  local  commu¬ 
nity,  is  sound  in  principle  and  should  be  attained 
in  practice  as  soon  as  possible. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Government  is  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject  of  public  education  and  should 
bear  its  part  of  the  cost.  The  people  of  our  country 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
common  welfare  of  all.  Our  most  important  intei- 
ests  are  not  bounded  by  State  lines.  As  a  nation  we 
are  committed  to  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunities  to  all  the  citizens  of  America 
children  of  a  common  country  under  a  common  flag- 
Some  one  has  said  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  which 
have  floated  over  the  schoolhouses  of  America 
through  all  the  years  ( Continued  on  page  3b) 
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No  one  knew,  and  Helen  went 
on:  “I’d  be  willing  to  wager 
most  anything  she  tires  of  it. 
I’ll  give  her  three  months.  If 
it  hadn’t  been  for  that  uniform 
and  the  Woman’s  Motor  Corps — ” 
“It  isn’t  war  work  with  Mar¬ 
cia,”  Mollie  Mei-edith’s  judicial 
voice  broke  in;  “it’s  Jimmy!” 
“Jimmy!” 

“Just  what’s  the  matter  with 
Jimmy?  You  know  we’ve  always 
said  he  was  the  most  painless 
husband  in  the  lot!” 

“Mollie  means  he’s  too  pain¬ 
less — don’t  you,  dear?”  Ger¬ 
trude  Ainsworth  blotted  the 
glowing  end  of  her  cigarette  in 
the  community  ash  tray. 

•“Yes,  that,  and—” 

“Of  course  Jimmy  isn’t  exciting,  and  he  isn’t  much 
to  look  at,  but,  my  goodness”— Gertrude  laughed— 
“you  don’t  have  to  look  at  him:  you  can  go  buy  a 
new  car!” 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  nice  of  Marcia  to  dump  Jimmy 
down  on  us  and  expect  us  to  cheer  him  up,”  Helen 
said  after  a  little  pause. 

“You  don’t  suppose  there’s  somebody  else?”  Ger¬ 
trude  looked  around  at  the  little  group. 

“Somebody  else?” 

“Bill  Bailey,  for  instance — Marcia  has  always 
been  fond  of  Bill.” 

They  looked  at  Mollie;  it  was  her  discovery.  But 
Mollie  shook  her  head.  “We’re  all  fond  of  Bill.  No, 
it’s  just  Jimmy.” 

“Bill  Bailey  ought  to  be  married — everything  that 
happens  around  here  is  blamed  on  him!” 

“Usually  he’s  guilty!” 

“Well,  I  washed  my  hands  of  him  long  ago!” 

“And  I  haven’t  any  more  friends  I  want  to  see 
make  fools  of  themselves  over  Bill  either!” 

Gertrude  said  nothing.  She  had  a  sister  who  last 
year  had  been  one  of  the  aforesaid  fools — she  had 
since  married  a  Californian. 

“Bill’s  all  right,”  said  Mollie. 

“But  he  ought  to  marry  some  nice  girl — ” 

“It  doesn’t  matter  to  Mollie.  Fred’s  a  better  gar¬ 
dener  than  he  is  a  golfer,  and  tennis  can’t  lure  him 
away  from  home  at  dinner  time.”  Helen  stood  up 
and  shaded  her  eyes:  “I  see  Bill’s  got  Wally  now.  I 
suppose  he’ll  give  him  his  usual  handicap  and  string 
him  along  to  the  sixteenth  hole.  Well,  I  might  as- 
well  go  on  home.” 


“Yes,”  Gertrude  took  it  up,  “Bill  kept  Tony  in  town 
last  night  to  go  to  the  ‘Follies.’  He  telephoned  me 
himself,  said  Tony  didn’t  want  to  stay,  but  that  they 
hadn’t  missed  a  first  night  in  years.”  Gei-trude 
laughed.  “Of  course  I  said  it  would  be  all  right — 
you  can’t  say  no  to  Bill!” 

“Bill’s  all  right!”  Mollie  reiterated.  “Things 
would  be  poky  without  him!” 

“But  he  ought  to  marry  some  nice  girl!” 
“Suppose  you  find  him  one,  Helen.” 

“Never  again!”  Helen  raised  one  hand  heaven¬ 
ward. 

EVERYBODY  laughed  at  Helen’s  tone;  everyone 
except  Gertrude. 

“Do  you  remember  that  little  Teresa  Moore 
— -the  one  who  was  such  a  star  at  tennis?  Wasn’t 
that  funny?” 

“I  was  thinking  about  that  girl  the  other  day — the 
way  she  tagged  around  after  Bill — and  will  you  ever 
forget  the  day  she  beat  him  in  the  final  singles?  My 
lord,  I’ve  never  laughed  so  much  in  my  life!” 

“Bill  was  so  surprised  he  looked  positively  idiotic!” 
“And  Fifi  Smith” — one  of  the  other  gilds  chimed 
in — “that  was  funny  too.” 

“I’ve  got  to  go.”  Gertrude  stood  up.  “See  you 
to-night,  I  suppose — ” 

“Gertrude  probably  thought  we’d  mention  her  sis¬ 
ter  next.” 

“I  believe  that  girl  was  fond  of  Bill  too.  But 
what  did  they  expect  when  she  lamed  one  of  his 
ponies  and  smashed  the  apple  of  his  eye!” 

“I  never  pass  that  oak  without  shuddering.  Wally 
says  it  is  a  miracle  that  she  wasn’t  maimed  for  life.” 

“It’s  a. good  thing  she  wasn’t;  he’d  probably  have 
married  her.  Bill’s  rather  chivalrous.” 

“We  don’t  play  fair,”  Mollie’s  judicial  voice  broke 
in  again. 

“Play  fair?” 

“All  of  us  want  Bill  to  marry,  so  he’ll  let  our  fam¬ 
ily  life  alone,  but  the  minute  a  girl  appears  upon  the 
scene  we  sit  around  and  giggle  at  her  work — unless, 
of  course,  we’ve  sponsored  her.  Then  it’s  different.” 
“Why,  we  don’t,  Mollie!” 

“Yes,  we  do.  We  treat  her  as  though  she  were  a 
three-ring  circus.  Well,  I  must  go  home;  Fred  is 
bringing  down  some  people  to-night.” 

A  few  more  minutes  and  the  club  terrace  was  en¬ 
tirely  deserted. 

It  was  perfectly  true  what  they  had  just  said  about 
Bill.  From  an  upsetting  standpoint  he  was  the  curse 
of  the  club,  being  its  only  unmarried  member.  By 
referring  back  to  Otto  you  will  discover  just  how 


FRED  and  Mollie  Meredith  were  among  the  all¬ 
year-round  loyal  legion.  Mollie  said  it  was 
good  for  the  children,  and  Fred  said  it  kept  him 
fit.  And  the  Court  had  gotten  in  the  way  of  de¬ 
pending  upon  Fred  and  Mollie  to  look  after  its  in¬ 
terests,  more  especially  Mollie.  Mollie  was  one  of 
those  women  who  combine  an  extraordinary  talent  for 
silence  with  an  ability  to  act  when  the  time  for  act¬ 
ing  comes.  Mollie  might  be  said  to  be  the  queen  bee 
in  the  very  active  hive  of  Olney  Court. 

Everybody  in  the  Court  had  been  knowing  every¬ 
body  else  so  long  that  front  names  were  a  matter 
of  course.  And,  although  it  hasn’t  been  mentioned 
before,  the  place  practiced  exclusiveness  comparable 
only  to  the  ingrowing  tendencies  of  late  royal 
families;  but  inside  this  exclusiveness  things  were 
on  a  simple  democratic  basis — everybody  knowing 
everybody’s  business  almost  before  one  knew  it 
oneself. 

Consequently  the  recent  breach  in  the  Van  Court- 
land  family,  and  Jimmy  Van  Courtland’s  complete 
demoralization,  were  fruitful  topics  of  conversation 
whenever  one  or  twro  Olney  Courtites  were  gathered 
together. 

“War  work  has  ruined  Marcia!”  Helen  Lawrence 
lamented  to  four  or  five  of  the  girls  seated  on  the 
west  terrace  of  the  club,  late  one  June  afternoon. 
“She’s  discovered  she  has  executive  ability;  that’s 
the  reason  she’s  taking  this  course.  What  sort  of 
course  i-  it,  anyway?  Does  anybody  know?” 


OTTO  WEININGER,  who  is  a  German  of  the 
pedantic  school  of  philosophy,  once  wrote  a 
book.  It  is  600  pages  long  and  is  called  “Sex 
and  Character.”  .Just  the  look  of  it  is  enough 
to  discourage  anyone  except  an  earnest  thinker; 
and  an  earnest  thinker  will  discover  that  Otto,  in 
common  with  all  good  Germans,  is  mistaken  in  most 
of  the  things  he  says.  In  fact,  only  in  one  or  two 
places  does  he  say  anything  suspiciously  resembling 
the  truth. 

On  page  400,  or  thereabouts,  he  remarks  heatedly: 
“A  woman  objects  more  strongly  to  bachelordom 
than  to  anything  else,  because  she  is  a  matchmaker 
and  this  makes  her  try  to  get  men  to  marry.”  Then, 
almost  in  the  same  breath:  “But  if  a  man  marries, 
she  at  once  loses  interest  in  him,  no  matter  how 
much  she  liked  him  before.”  I  don’t  know  what 
Otto  is  trying  to  prove,  and,  anyway,  the  latter  half 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  story.  .  .  . 

Olney  Court  is  an  hour’s  hard  drive  from  Wall 
Street.  Just  far  enough  away  to  make  its  clubhouse 
look  like  a  dream  of  pai-adise  when  one  arrives  weary 
and  a  trifle  dusty  of  throat;  just  far  enough  away 
to  make  a  bath,  summer  flannels,  and  a  cool  drink 
look  like  the  perfect  end  of  a  day — which  is  some¬ 
thing  entirely  different  from  the  end  of  a  perfect  day! 

The  Court  itself,  cool  and  green  and  lovely, 
stretches  away  over  a  handful  of  well-behaved  hills. 
All-wise  gardeners  and  architects  have  done  then- 
expensive  best  to  groom  and  decorate  them.  And 
the  result  is  highly  pleasing  to  the  eye.  That  it 
pleases  the  Olney  Courtites  goes  without  saying. 

It  pleases  them  so  much  that  some  of  them  prefer 
it  all  the  year  round;  others  board  up  the  front  win¬ 
dows,  draw  an  iron  grill  across  the  entrance,  and 
take  themselves  to  town  for  the  short  season,  then 
on  to  Aiken  and  Bellair.  Not  that  they  like  it  bet¬ 
ter,  but  because  it  is  so  obviously  the  thing  to  do  if 
one  has  money. 


“Now,  this  is  nice!"  Angelina  sighed,  and  Bill  agreed  that  it  w: 
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this  affects  a  woman.  To  the  men  it  would  matter  as 
much  as  a  tinker’s  dam  if  Bill  suddenly  transferred 
his  quite  worth-while  self  into  a  Benedick.  Perhaps 
if  he  had  been  of  the  Don  Juan  type  they  might 
have  taken  an  interest  in  his  welfare;  but  he 
wasn’t.  He  was  a  husky,  bronzed,  hard-hitting  pal. 
His  golf  or  tennis  or  occasional  polo  was  an  inspi¬ 
ration  to  watch  and  a  thing  to  imitate.  One  and 
all  they  declared  he  kept  them  up  to  scratch— and 
for  the  Lord’s  sake  let  Bill  alone,  can’t  you?  This 
last  to  wives. 

Bill  was  a  modest  young  man,  and  he  was  of  the 
right  age  to  take  his  sports  earnestly.  He  truly  suf¬ 
fered  when  he  was  asked  “to  be  nice”  to  girls  up  on 
visits,  but  he  was  consistently  “nice”  to  them  all. 
Although  he  did  state  one  night  in  the  privacy  of 
the  locker  room — it  was  just  after  Gertrude  Ains¬ 
worth’s  sister  had  run  his  roadster  into  the  oak  at 
the  end  of  the  drive,  and  narrowly  escaped  killing 
herself — that  he  was  rather  fed  up  on  lending  his 
things  and  taking  people  on:  that  he  didn’t  mind 
doing  his  bit,  but,  hang  it  all,  it  seemed  to  him  it 
“was  time  some  of  you  other  fellows  stepped  in!” 
Bill  was  on  a  high  horse  that  night;  he  went  on  to 
say  that  the  next  time  anybody  led  him  aside  and 
told  him  confidentially  that  a  cousin  or  something 
was  coming  to  spend  the  summer,  and  that  she  had 
held  the  local  golf  championship  of  Podunk  for  the 
past  s’teen  years,  he  was  going  to  take  the  milk  train 
to  town — and,  by  gum,  he  meant  it! 

The  men  agreed  with  him  heartily.  All  except  the 
one  who  was  host  to  the  visiting  affliction.  Loyalty 
to  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree  kept  him  silent.  At 
times  it  was  painful,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  able  to  derive  a  deal  of  low-class  humor  from 
the  situation.  Being  able  to  prognosticate  the 
future,  so  to  speak,  he  could  interrupt  conversa¬ 
tions  thus: 

Bill:  “To-morrow  at  five,  Len?” 

Len:  “Suits  me!” 

Anthony:  “If  you  fellows  are  planning  anything 
for  to-morrow  afternoon,  you  might  as  well  call  it 
off.  Gertrude  says  she’s  going  to  ask  Bill  to  run 
Gwendolyn  down  to  the  shore  for  a  swim.  Gwen- 
nie’s  got  a  cup  for  doing  a  long-distance  crawl  or 
something!” 

And  then  Tony  would  ha!  ha!  as  though  it  were 
next  to  the  best  joke  in  the  world,  while  plans  for 
Bill  and  Len’s  little  whatever-it-was  were  declared 
off.  It  speaks  for  Bill  and  the  rest  of  the  club  that 
they  were  always  ready  to  do  whatever  their  women¬ 
folk  wanted. 


WHEN  Marcia  Van  Courtland  had  betaken  her¬ 
self  to  town  in  pursuit  of  a  “course”  and  a 
divorce  founded  upon  incompatibility,  the  men 
had  rallied  nobly  around  Jimmy.  It  looked  for  a 
while  as  though  their  summer  were  well-nigh  ruined. 
They  had  done  their  clumsy  best  to  cheer  Jimmy 
and  to  tell  him  that  everything  happens  for  the 


“It’s  that  incompatibility  I  can’t  understand!” 
said  Jimmy  mournfully.  “Where  does  Marcia  get 
that  stuff?  You  fellows  know  we  never  even  had 
a  quarrel.  I  always  said:  ‘Now,  that’s  all  right, 
Marcia;  you  go  right  ahead  and  suit  yourself 
whatever'  suits  you  suits  me’!”  Jimmy  looked 
around  in  search  of  light.  There  was  none  forth¬ 
coming. 

“Everything  happens  for  the  best!”  said  lony 
valiantly.  “Buck  up,  old  top!” 

“Come  on  home  and  have  dinner  with  us,  Jim¬ 
my!”  urged  Fred  Meredith  hospitably. 

“That’s  the  fourth  time  you’ve  asked  me  to  dinner 
this  week,”  said  Jimmy  peevishly.  “No,  thanks;  I 
don’t  believe  I  will!”  And  Jimmy  got  up  and 
stalked  out,  with  as  much  dignity  as  a  fat  man 


could  command. 

“And  it  looked  like  a  perfect  summer — and  here 
Marcia’s  gone  and  gloomed  everything  up !  said 

Tony.  ~ 

“Well,  so  far  nobody  has  trotted  out  a  friend  for 

Bill  to  drag.” 

“Thank  the  Lord  for  that!”  Bill  said  piously,  from 
the  corner  where  he  had  been  sitting. 

Fred  Meredith  laughed;  the  rest  eyed  him  sus¬ 


piciously. 

“Mollie  told  me  at  breakfast  she’d  invited  a  girl 
she  used  to  know  up  to  spend  a  month  or  so.” 

“You’re  joking!” 

“What  can  she  do?” 

“Don’t  know  a  thing.  Mollie  didn't  say.” 

“You  don’t  expect  us  to  believe  that — go  on,  tell 
us  the  worst!  She’s  got  Molla  Bjurstedt,  Char¬ 
lotte  Boyle,  and  Alexa  Stirling  all  trembling  for  their 
laurels — hasn’t  she,  now?” 

“I  don’t  know  a  thing,”  Fred  persisted. 

Bill  himself  took  to  whistling  softly. 


“Oh,  I  don’t  think  that’s  funny!” 
said  Bill. 

By  night  the  entire  colony  knew 
it.  Speculation  went  on  around 
dinner  tables  as  to  who  she  was 
and  what  she  was  like.  The 
women  wanted  to  know  this.  The 
men  contented  themselves  with 
wanting  to  know  what  she  could 
do,  and  prophesying  darkly  that 
from  now  on  they’d  never  get  a 
chance  at  Bill. 

They  cornered  Mollie  the  next 
day  and  demanded  to  know. 

“I  went  to  school  with  her,”  said 
Mollie,  “but  I  haven’t  seen  her  in 
years.  She  used  to  be  frightfully 
pretty — she’s  from  New  Orleans.” 

“What  does  she  do?” 

“Sports?”  said  Mollie. 

“Yes.  Does  she  golf?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  you’re 
bringing  a  girl  up  here  for  Bill 
and  don’t  know  what  she  does?” 
they  demanded  incredulously. 

“I’m  not  bringing  her  up  here 
for  Bill.”  Mollie  denied  it  in¬ 
dignantly. 

Helen  wagged  a  finger  at  her: 

“Oh,  Mollie!  Mollie!  You  are  - 
— you  know  you  are!  We’re 
going  to  help  this  time — we’re 
going  to  help  an  awful  lot!” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you’re 
talking  about,”  said  Mollie — 
still  with  dignity. 

ANGELINA,  who  hailed  from 
New  Orleans,  and  whose 
last  name  was  Ravenell, 
made  her  debut  at  the  regular 
Saturday  night  club  hop. 

The  club,  its  own  standard  of 
good  looks  being  well-nigh  im¬ 
pregnable,  voted  her  easy  to  look 
at.  One  or  two  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  ease  with 
which  she  ignored  the  “r’s”  was 
fetching. 

Angelina  was  dark;  with  the 
unusual  combination  of  very 
black  hair  and  fair  skin.  Her 
eyes,  a  cloudy  gray,  showed  an 
astonishing  tendency  to  cloud  still  more  when  she 
became  interested  in  what  you  were  saying.  She 
wore  a  soft  pink  dance  frock.  Her  neck  and  arms 
seemed  to  melt  into  its  pinkness;  and,  as  Tony 
Ainsworth  remarked,  later  in  the  evening,  you 
couldn’t  really  tell  where  Angelina  stopped  and  the 
dress  began.  But  this  was  much  later,  when  the  men 
had  gathered  to  smoke  a  good-night  cigar  and  talk 
over  the  golf  for  Sunday  morning. 

A  rapid  canvass  had  discovered  that  no  one  knew 
what  the  new  girl  “did.”  As  one  by  one  they  dropped 
down  into  the  big  chairs  and  lighted  up,  the  rest 
would  look  up  hopefully  and  ask. 

“I  didn’t  ask  her,”  said  Tony;  and  then  he  went  on 
to  remark  about  the  way  Angelina’-s  neck  seemed  to 
melt  into  the  aforesaid  frock. 

“Well,  what  did  you  talk  about?”  Wallace  de¬ 
manded.  .  „ 

“Why,  we  talked  about  the  moon,  I  believe. 

“The  moon!” 

“Yes.  What’s  the  matter  with  the  moon?  It  s  a 
perfectly  respectable  topic  of  conversation!’ 

“Huh!  She  didn’t  happen  to  mention  that  she 
had  driven  a  Faber  roadster  a  mile  a  minute — any 
little  thing  like  that,  did  she?” 

“No,  she  didn’t.” 

Angelina  was  telling  Bill  now.  _ 

“No,  I  don’t  play  tennis,”  she  said  in  a  sad  little 
voice.  “You  see,  it’s  so  warm  down  home,  we  don’t 
do  any  of  the  lovely  things  you-all  do  up  heah.” 

“Golf?”  persisted  Bill,  in  much  the  same  way 
vou’d  beg  your  dentist  to  go  right  on  ahead. 


“No-o,  I  don’t  golf 
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You  have  no  idea  how  warm  it  is  down  home!’ 

“No-o,  I  don’t  golf.”  Angelina  shook  her  dark 
head  apologetically.  “You  have  no  idea  how  warm 
it  is  down  home!”  Now,  Bill  had  never  been  any 
farther  south  than  Aiken;  but  he  was  rapidly  sort¬ 
ing  all  he  had  ever  heard  about  the  tropics,  and  out 
of  the  jumble  was  manufacturing  New  Orleans  local 
color.  The  women  wore  mantillas  and  took  long 
siestas  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  the  evening 
they  walked  languidly  up  and  down  in  the  Plaza 
and  listened  to  the  band  strum  “La  Paloma”— and 
flirted.  Oh,  yes,  Bill  was  perfectly  sure  they  flirted 
_ didn’t  all  Southern  women  flirt? 

“Do  you  drive  a  car?” 

Angelina  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

AND  then  for  a  while  Bill  relaxed  in  anticipation 
of  the  lovely  summer  he  was  going  to  have.  He 
’  turned  appreciative  eyes  in  Angelina’s  direc¬ 
tion;  and  because  she  wasn’t  going  to  make  any  de¬ 
mands  upon  his  precious  time  his  heart  warmed 
toward  her  amazingly.  They  talked  on  for  quite 
a  while.  Angelina  told  a  joke  about  a  dusky  servant 
of  theirs.  It  was  screamingly  funny. 

“It  is  a  darn  shame  she  never  had  a  chance  to  play 
tennis!”  Bill  ruminated,  while  she  was  telling  it. 
She  was  just  about  the  right  build  too.  “I  wonder— 
Angelina  told  another  joke;  Bill  hardly  heard  it. 
“Yes,”  Bill  was  thinking,  “I’d  bet  real  money  she  d 
shape  up  well!”  Aloud  he  said:  “I’d  be  glad  to 
show  you  a  few  things.  It’s  downright  sinful  you 
never  had  a  chance  at  tennis — it’s  a  good  game. 
Bill  wasn’t  much  of  a  talker  ( Continued  on  page  61) 


Wallace  rose  and  punched  him — 
then  he  had  an  inspiration  an  i 
broke  into  song: 


Can  she  make  a  hole  in  three,  Billy 
boy? 

Can  she  make  a  hole  in  three, 
charming  Billy? 

She  can  drive  and  pitch  and  putt 
quick  as  a  cat  can  wink  his  eye; 

But  she’s  a  young  thing  and  can¬ 
not  leave  her  mother! 
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Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


GOVERNMENT  BY  BANDITRY 


THERE  are  two  groups  of  major 
questions  which  Americans  are 
beginning  to  ask  themselves  con¬ 
sciously  or  subconsciously  about 
Mexico.  One  is:  "‘Are  things  as  bad 
as  they  are  painted  by  some  of  the 
experts  or  as  lily-white  as  the  fans  of 
self-determination  make  out?  If  we 
really  have  to  come  to  a  conclusion, 
whom  are  we  to  believe?  By  what 
talisman  or  to.uchstone  are  we  to  de¬ 
termine  what  is  and  what  isn’t  the 
truth?”  In  short:  “For  the  love  of 
Mike,  draw  us  a  map.” 

The  other  group  is  represented  by 
the  impatient  man  of  affairs  who  says : 

“You  fellows  shout  about  our  national 
responsibility  for  the  wreck  of  Mexico. 

Here  I’ve  been  tending  strictly  to  my  own  affairs, 
and  you  say  that  while  I  wasn’t  looking  somebody 
has  slipped  a  grindstone  over  on  me,  and  its  name 
is  Mexico.  Now,  how  did  I  get  that  necklace?  I 
don’t  want  it;  I  have  no  use  for  it,  but  you  say  I 
asked  for  it.  Show  me,  for  Missouri  blood  runs 
thick  in  my  veins.” 

In  reply  to  the  first  class  I  would  say  that  the 
touchstone  for  the  truth  in  regard  to  Mexico  is  a 
diamond  with  about  a  hundred  facets.  Every  one  of 
these  facets  presents  a  different  view  to  the  super¬ 
ficial  crystal  gazer,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
general  public  is  confused  when  half  a  dozen  seers, 
peering  in  at  half  a  dozen  facets,  shout  to  the  world 
the  contradictory  sights 
they  see.  Why  these  many 
angles?  In  other  words, 
why  is  the  issue  so  con¬ 
fused  and  how  is  the  man- 
in-a-hurry  to  seize  it  long- 
enough  to  determine  in  his 
own  mind  and  for  himself 
what  is  really  what?  Will 
he  have  to  tabulate  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  viewpoints 
taken  by  proxy?  If  so, 
good  night! 


False  Witnesses 


HE  will  never  come  to 
that  cry  of  despair  if 
he  will  read  on  and 
then  draw  on  his  private 
stock  of  common  sense. 

The  Mexican  issue  is  con¬ 
fused  because  it  is  so  near 
us,  because  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  have  walked  into  it 
and  out  like  sheep  into  a 
sheep  dip  and  set  them¬ 
selves  up  as  authorities  on 
the  strength  of  the  smell 
ol'  Mexico  that  sticks  to 
them.  Some  of  these  men 
are  honest,  but  limited  in 
intelligence  or  the  sources 
of  their  information ; 
others,  better  informed, 
lack  the  peculiar  breadth 
of  view  which  enables  a 
man  to  stand  off  and  see 
a  thousand  incidents  in  a 
single  sum;  others,  main¬ 
ly  those  who  have  suffered 
disaster  to  person  or  prop¬ 
erty,  become  monochords 
that  reduce  the  tone  of  all 
events  to  the  knell  of  their 

own  catastrophe.  Their  cry  is  ringing  continually 
throughout  the  land,  its  poignancy  dulled  by  its 
monotony  and  drowned  by  the  comeback  of  all  bored 
audiences:  “Say,  give  us  a  rest.” 

The  issue  is  further  confused  by  that  weird  group 
of  crusaders,  some  of  them  well-meaning,  ail  of 
them  untrained  and  with  one  exception  as  inno¬ 
cent  of  Spanish  as  of  Sanskrit,  who  were  sent  by 
our  Government  as  special  envoys  and  were  allotted 
so  many  weeks  each  to  um-avel  the  intricacies  of 
the  Latin  mind,  predict  the  coming  movements  of 
the  prize  kaleidoscope  among  nations,  and  offer  a 
solution  based  upon  their  colossal  misjudgments.  Of 
those  envoys,  one  was  man  enough  to  i-ecant  all  the 
predigested  panaceas  with  which  he  entered  Mexico 
and  publish  his  retraction  in  a  small  volume  of  ex¬ 


By  GEORGE  A'GNEW  CHAMBERLAIN 

THE  word  “intervene”  means  nothing  more  than  to  step  in.  Applied 
to  the  Mexican  situation,  it  calls  to  mind  an  armed  invasion,  a  war 
of  conquest.  But  it  can  and  does  apply  to  all  other  forms  of  step¬ 
ping  in ;  intervention  can  be  done  by  writing  notes,  by  forming  poli¬ 
cies,  and  so  forth,  just  as  it  can  be  done  by  force  of  arms.  In  this 
article  Mr.  Chamberlain,  formerly  consul  general  of  the  United  States 
in  Mexico,  describes  from  his  own  observations  the  results  of  our 
intervention  so  far.  He  believes,  not  that  we  have  failed  to  inter¬ 
vene,  but  that  we  have  intervened  too  often  and  in  the  wrong  way.  It 
is  our  duty,  he  says,  bearing  in  mind  our  immense  investments  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  to  make  up  our  minds  to  correct  the  error  and  pick  up  the  pieces. 


ceptional  frankness;  one  ether  wrote  a  broad-minded 
but  radical  report  which  was  suppressed.  As  for  the 
rest,  had  I  the  space  to  hold  their  predictions,  falla¬ 
cies,  and  childish  conceptions  up  to  you  in  the  face 
of  what  the  years  have  actually  brought,  I  would 
turn  this  issue  of  Collier’s  into  one  long  laugh.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  a  lot  of  those  minds  among  us,  which 
live  and  die  hoping  that  what  isn’t  is,  have  clung 
to  the  easiest  belief  and  slept  on  peacefully  under  the 
pup  tent  of  a  double-barreled  word,  never  reflecting 
that  Mexico  has  had  “self-determination”  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  chaos,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Hanging  like  a  cloud  over  all  these  sources  of 
honest  misinformation  is  the  insidious  propaganda 


having  interests  there;  concerns  of  all 
kinds  which  by  holding  the  inside  track 
and  employing  the  right  man  can  make 
big  profits  out  of  chaos  in  conjunction 
with  no  competition;  merchants  keen 
on  immediate  sales  irrespective  of  how 
much  greater  their  returns  might  be 
were  the  relations  between  that  coun¬ 
try  and  ours  reorganized  on  a  sound 
basis;  last,  least,  and  most  despica¬ 
ble — because  they  know  better — those 
Americans  who  have  sold  themselves 
outright  for  thirty  pieces  of  Carranza 
silver,  and,  with  a  cabinet  standing 
on  banditry,  have  puddled  their  hands 
in  Mexican  (and  American)  blood  for 
a  price. 

The  message  I  carry  to  the  dis¬ 
tracted  inquirer,  seeking  the  truth  and  with  no 
time  to  peek  through  the  hundred  facets  of  the 
Mexican  touchstone,  is,  first,  examine  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  witness  at  the  bar;  and  first,  second, 
and  all  the  time,  look  for  the  motive  behind  the 
spoken  word.  As  a  people,  and  individually,  we 
pride  ourselves  on  the  application  of  common  sense 
to  our  national  and  private  problems.  Why  not 
apply  it  to  sources  of  evidence? 

The  altruist  is  abi-oad  through  the  land.  Helped 
by  the  natural  aversion  to  all  wars,  just  or  un¬ 
just,  which  possesses  our  people  at  the  present 
time,  the  genuine  dreamer  as  well  as  the  dreamer 
for  profit  has  been  able  to  lull  the  national  mind 

into  a  state  of  coma  on 
vital  principles  of  right 
and  justice  by  such  cries 
as  “Hands  off!”  “Watch¬ 
ful  waiting!”  and  “Self- 
determination!” 

These  are  all  excellent 
slogans  in  their  place, 
but  has  it  ever  occurred 
to  you  that  the  mere  shout¬ 
ing  of  a  slogan  doesn’t  get 
you  anywhfere?  Have  you 
considered  that  the  mere 
shouting  of  a  slogan  is 
man’s  favorite  method  of 
shirking  responsibility  and 
putting  himself  to  sleep  on 
a  troublesome  issue?  Have 
we  kept  hands  off  Mexico? 
No;  we  interfered,  as  I 
will  show  later,  in  the 
most  naive  and  blunderous 
manner.  Have  we  been 
watchful  or  waiting  since 
that  solemn  pledge  went 
out  seven  long  years  ago? 
No.  We  have  simply 
let  things  slide.  As  for 
self-determination,  where 
is  the  legitimate  limit  of 
that  experiment?  Get 
your  common  sense  on  the 
wire  and  ask  it  if  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  catastrophe,  bring¬ 
ing  misery  to  millions,  isn’t 
enough  of  a  tryout? 

We  Have  Intervened 


Showing  the  inadequate  “armored  car”  on  a  Mexican  railroad 
still  intact,  after  a  wreck  by  dynamite 
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of  the  Carranza'  Government  in  this  country,  which 
has  penetrated  into  some  strange  nooks  and  corners 
where  sit  certain  Americans  of  prominence  who 
would  at  least  simulate  surprise  were  you  to  accuse 
them  of  attempts  to  befog  the  national  mind  on  a 
question  closely  allied  to  genuine  patriotism  and 
would  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  90  per  cent  of  certain  funds  subscribed 
by  the  misguided  to  various  benevolent  projects 
gravitate  into  the  hands  of  a  fixed  group  of  pro¬ 
fessionals  to  whom  loud-mouthed  altruism  is  merely 
the  road  to  bread  and  butter  for  self  and  family. 

Somewhat  allied  to  these  parasites,  but  by  no 
means  so  picayune,  are  all  those  persons  who  know 
Mexico  but  have  an  individual  ax  to  grind — people 
who  have  interests  and  people  who  look  forward  to 


IGHT  here  you  are 
thinking:  “This  man 
is  an  out-and-out  in¬ 
terventionist  by  force  of 
arms.  He  wishes  to  lead 
us  to  trouble.”  If  that  is 
your  thought,  you  are  wrong.  I  know  Mexican  his¬ 
tory;  I  know  we  have  already  intervened  in  Mexico 
with  colossal  misjudgment  and  disastrous  results.  1 
wish  to  point  the  way  in  which  we  may  best  correct 
our  error,  pick  up  the  pieces  of  a  wreck  and  paste 
them  together.  1  wish  to  lead  my  country,  not  into 
the  trouble  it  is  making  for  itself,  but  away  from  it 
and  toward  a  lasting  peace  with  a  neighbor  which  is 
and  will  be  forever  with,  though  it  be  against,  us. 

What  right  have  I  to  set  myself  up  as  your  guide? 
You  have  no  time  to  piece  together  the  thousand 
sections  of  the  Mexican  picture-puzzle  for  yourself, 
but  why  should  my  sketch  speak  straighter  to 
your  heart  than  the  brightly  colored  maps  of  altru¬ 
ists,  optimists,  Mexican  propagandists,  and  American 
financial  experts  ( Continued  on  page  24) 


Jimmy  had  suddenly  run  into  three  cowled  and  hooded  figures,  and  then  into  three  others  .  there  was  some  myster>  afoot 


MYSTE  RIES 


THERE  was  always  a  period  in 
the  fall  when  to  Jimmy’s  mind 
the  collegiate  atmosphere  seemed 
surcharged  with  mystery.  Jimmy 
was  a  newsboy  of  some  ten  or  twelve  summers  who 
plied  his  trade  on  Elm  Street  in  front  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Oval — and  from  this  advantageous  post  he 
had  had  ample  opportunity  to  study  the  college  and 
its  ways.  The  Chapel  was  just  across  the  stieet, 
and  once  a  day  anyway  the  entire  college  passed  be¬ 
fore  him  on  its  way  to  the  post  office,  and  Jimmy  had 
developed  a  faculty  for  telling  how  they  were  all 
feeling  every  moi’ning  just  from  the  way  they  walked. 

Jimmy  would  have  snorted  his  contempt  for  such 
things  as  telepathy,  but  it  was  a  fact  that  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  of  the  year  he  knew  instinctively  that  his 
young  men  were  worrying  about  “exams” — that  at 
other  times  they  were  fretting  at  the  monotony  of 
cold,  slushy  days  and  working  themselves  up  into 
a  condition  conducive  to  spontaneous  riot — and  that 
at  certain  other  times,  very  noticeably  in  the  fall, 
mystery  was  abroad. 

This  state  of  affairs  made  itself  more  particu¬ 
larly  manifest  among  juniors  and  sophomores,  very 
slightly  with  seniors,  and  not  at  all  with  freshmen. 
And  while  his  chosen  friends  in  the  two  middle 
classes  were  wont  to  discuss  any  matter  of  collegiate 
interest  with  him,  this  apparently  was  one  subject 
which  was  not  for  his  ears. 

Jimmy  knew,  of  course,  in  a  general  way  what  it 
was  all  about.  It  centered  around  elections  from 
the  sophomore  class  to  the  junior  fraternities — those 
strange-looking  buildings  scattered  around  the  town 
which  did  not  seem  to  have  any  windows  in  them, 
and  whose  entrances  were  guarded  by  heavy  doors, 
sometimes  of  iron — like  the  one  on  York  Street — 
which  clanged  forbiddingly  in  the  night.  You  could 
stand  outside  and  watch  people  going  in  and  out, 
but  even  when  the  door  was  wide  open  you  could 
not  see  anything.  Either  the  hallways  were  pitch 
black  or  there  were  other  doors  again  inside  which 
never  opened  to  the  light  of  day.  This  was  all  ex¬ 
tremely  fascinating  to  Jimmy,  although  he  found  it 
difficult  to  imagine  what  might  go  on  behind  these 
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ivy-covered  walls.  Strange  mysteries,  no  doubt,  and 
bloodcurdling  rites  —  for  there  were  times  when 
lugubrious  chantings  could  be  heard  even  through 
the  bolted  doors,  and  sounds  of  tramping  and  pound¬ 
ing  to  the  accompaniment  of  weird  cries. 

ASIDE  from  these  manifestations  of  life  in  the 
interior,  there  were  occasions  when  the  inmates 
'  of  these  houses  went  abroad,  and  these  were 
truly  great  mysteries,  well  worth  watching  for.  There 
was  a  night,  for  instance,  called  Calcium  Light  Night, 
when  on  the  stroke  of  an  evening  hour  from  the 
Chapel  clock  the  five  fraternities  marched  on  to  the 
Campus  from  different  entrances,  each  singing  its 
marching  song.  They  went  two  by  two  in  long  col¬ 
umns,  winding  in  and  out  along  the  stone-flagged 
walks,  and  behind  each  fraternity,  its  beams  shining 
on  the  men  in  front,  was  borne  a  blinding  calcium 
projector.  The  men  were  dressed  in  hoods  and  cowls, 
like  monks,  green,  and  white,  and  red,  and  purple, 
and  black,  with  big  white  symbols  on  their  backs  in 
black  patches,  and  each  man  carried  a  lantern  whose 
glass  was  stained  the  same  color  as  his  cowl. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  sight  under  the  Campus 
elms,  and  the  songs,  all  jumbled  up  together,  echoing 
back  and  forth  under  the  arches,  set  you  tingling. 
Jimmy  thought  the  ones  in  red  had  the  best  march¬ 
ing  song — it  went  with  a  lilt  that  made  him  want 
to  dance — but  always  before  leaving  the  Campus  the 
green  ones  formed  a  ring  in  front  of  the  Chapel,  in 
the  Pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  sang  a  lovely,  slow, 
solemn  chant  which  Jimmy  enjoyed  very  much  too. 

And  that  was  not  all.  Jimmy  remembered  a  cer¬ 
tain  night  the  year  before,  when  a  special-election 
edition  of  the  newspaper  having  kept  him  up  until 
a  very  late  hour,  he  had  suddenly  run  into  three 
cowled  and  hooded  figures  on  the  corner  of  Elm  and 
College  Streets — green  ones.  Jimmy  followed  them 
on  to  the  Campus,  where  they  turned  into  a  dormi¬ 
tory  entrance,  and  a  little  later  he  saw  the  flashing 


of  an  .electric  torch  in  a  top-floor  room. 
Jimmy  had  been  so  impressed  by  this 
performance  that  he  nearly  ran  into 
three  others  as  he  was  leaving  the 
Campus — red  ones  this  time — and,  gee  whiz,  over 
there  in  the  Oval  were  some  white  ones!  There  was 
some  mystery  afoot — but  guarded  inquiries  the  next 
morning  had  brought  no  results.  No  one  seemed  to 
know  what  he  was  talking  about,  and  he  was  advised 
to  “go  on,  beat  it!”  by  some  of  his  best  friends. 

Well,  when  “Curly”  Corliss  and  “Angel”  Benson 
were  sophomores  Jimmy  determined  to  get  at  the 
root  of  this  perplexing  matter.  Mr.  Corliss  and  Mr. 
Benson  were  “big  men”  in  their  class,  and  it  occurred 
to  Jimmy  that  by  observing  them  he  might  arrive  at 
a  solution  of  all  these  mysterious  proceedings.  For, 
of  course,  it  was  certain  that  they  would  receive  an 
election  to  one  of  the  fraternities  and  become  in¬ 
volved  in  these  doings.  Mr.  Corliss  had  been  captain 
of  a  championship  freshman  football  team  the  year 
before,  and  he  was  rapidly  rounding  out  into  one 
of  the  greatest  full  backs  the  college  had  ever  known 
— far  greater  than  his  older  brother,  Sid  Corliss — 
and  Mr.  Benson  was  known  all  over  the  college 
already  for  his  tenor  voice  and  his  smiling  nature. 
They  roomed  together  over  in  the  “Hutch” — the 
sophomore  dormitory  on  Crown  Street — and  Jimmy 
was  simply  devoted  to  both  of  them. 

SO  when  the  mysterious  period  came  around  that 
year  Jimmy  took  to  haunting  Crown  Street  and 
the  approaches  to  the  Hutch  in  the  evenings.  Mr. 
Corliss  and  Mr.  Benson  lived  in  one  of  the  front 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Hutch,  and  Jimmy 
could  see  right  into  the  room  from  the  sidewalk — 
but  for  several  days  nothing  in  particular  seemed 
to  happen.  Jimmy  did  notice  that  the  sophomores 
all  stayed  at  home  during  the  early  evening  hours, 
and  the  Hutch  was  a  blaze  of  lights  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  showing  where  room  after  room  was  in  use. 
This  was  true,  too,  of  all  the  other  sophomore  1  oom- 
ing  houses  scattered  up  and  down  the  street. 

Also,  the  place  was  swarming  with  little  groups 
of  juniors,  who  seemed  to  be  studiously  avoiding 
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But  Jimmy  saw  very  little  of  all  this.  He  heard 
the  cheering  and  the  shouting,  and  was  conscious  of 
intense  activity  around  him,  hut  his  whole  attention 
was  centered  on  Mr.  Corliss’s  room.  As  the  gun 
went  off  one  of  the  juniors  at  the  door  sprang  for¬ 
ward  with  his  right  hand  outstretched,  and  in  the 
breathless  silence  in  the  room  Jimmy  heard  the  other 
call  out: 

“Wait,  CorliSs,  wait  .  .  .” 

The  first  junior  stopped  before  Curly’s  chair,  and 
Jimmy  saw  Curly  look  up  and  shake  his  head.  A 
great  cheer  went  up  from  most  of  the  spectators  in 
the  room,  and  Angel  must  have  done  the  same,  for 
the  next  thing  Jimmy  knew  the  other  junior  was 
shaking  hands  with  Curly  and  Angel,  and  everybody 
was  slapping  them  on  the  back,  while  some  one  at 
the  window  was  calling  out: 

“Benson  and  Corliss  throw  down  Psi  U  for  Deke!" 

Jimmy  cheered  with  the  rest,  and  managed  to 
squeeze  up  to  Curly  and  Angel  after  they  came  out 
from  the  Hutch  to  go  down  to  Mory’s  for  their  “hold- 
off  party”  with  the  rest  of  their  bunch. 

“Slick  work,  Mr.  Corliss!”  he  said.  “Gee,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son,  that’s  great.  I  was  out  here  rooting  for  ya!” 

“You  were,  hey?”  laughed  Curly,  and  then  they 
drifted  off  down  the  street  arm  in  arm,  and  Jimmy 
noticed  that  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  known 
them  Curly  and  Angel  were  in  one  group  and 
Sparrow  Scott  in  another.  They  had  usually  been 
together  before. 

NOTHING  further  took  place  for  quite  some  time, 
and  then  one  Tuesday  morning  in  mid-Novem¬ 
ber  Jimmy  had  a  surprise.  If  he  had  only 
known  it  the  night  before  the  hooded  and  cowled 
figures  had  been  going  around  from  room  to  room 
giving  out  instructions  as  he  had  seen  them  doing 
the  previous  year! 

There  were  certain  juniors  in  the  Oval  whose  good 
pleasure  it  was  to  have  Jimmy  bring  them  their 
morning  newspapers  in  their  rooms  before  they  went 
to  Chapel.  Jimmy  was  on  his  rounds  that  Tuesday 
morning,  and  had  arrived  at  Mr.  Drummond’s  room 
when  he  was  amazed  to  discover  Curly  Corliss  stand¬ 
ing  before  the  door,  consulting  his  watch.  But  he 
was  even  more  amazed  at  his  appearance.  Mr. 
Corliss  was  dressed  in  a  pair  of  check  trousers,  which 
cried  out  loud  to  their  maker,  and  in  the  new  foot¬ 
ball  sweater  which  he  had  won  in  the  Princeton  game 
the  Saturday  before — only  the  university  letter  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  back  of  it  ( Continued,  ov  page  46) 


As  the  gun  went  oil  one  of  the  juniors  sprang  forward.  Jimmy  heard  the  other  call  out  :  "Wait,  Corliss,  wait 


each  other,  and  who  spent  their  time  wandering 
around  from  house  to  house  and  from  room  to  room. 
Many  of  these  groups  went  into  Mr.  Corliss’s  room, 
but  Jimmy  did  not  see  that  they  did  anything  special 
in  there.  They  just  sat  around  in  a  rather  embar¬ 
rassed  way,  it  seemed  to  him,  and  helped  themselves 
to  cigarettes — and  just  talked.  There  was  appar¬ 
ently  nothing  to  it,  and,  of  course,  Jimmy  had  no 
means  of  appreciating  the  underlying  complications 
of  Junior  Calling — the  process  whereby  on  certain 
evenings  in  the  fall  the  junior  members  of  the  fra¬ 
ternities  made  themselves  acquainted  with  possible 
material  for  elections  in  the  class  below  them  by 
calling  on  them  in  their  rooms  and  sizing  them  up 
under  cover  of  general  conversation — a  conversation 
which  turned  usually  on  the  chances  of  the  football 
team!  It  is  a  question  who  were  the  more  embar¬ 
rassed  at  these  social  functions,  the  juniors  or  the 
sophomores — probably  the  juniors!  Nor  was  Jimmy 
conversant  with  such  matters  as  campaign  commit¬ 
tees  and  the  importance  to  a  sophomore  of  a  visit 
from  such  a  body. 

AFTER  the  juniors  had  retired  for  the  evening 
the  Hutch  began  to  buzz  like  a  hive,  and  Jimmy 
could  see  that  notes  were  being  compared  and 
rumors  weighed.  But  the  snatches  of  talk  which 
he  overheard  were  not  in  the  least  explanatory. 
“So  and  So  didn’t  have  a  ghost  of  a  chapce.” 
“So  and  So  was  a  dead  certainty  for  Zete.” 

“Psi  U  was  after  ‘Sparrow’  Scott  hot  and  heavy.” 
“And  would  Curly  Corliss  wait  for  Deke  if  they 
weren’t  there  when  the  gun  went  off?” 

And  every  other  minute  some  one  saying:  “Here, 
wait  a  second,  let  me  see  your  dope  sheet!” 

Guns,  dope  sheets — what  was  it  all  about? 

Finally  one  evening  these  proceedings  all  came 
to  a  head,  and  the  street  in  front  of  the  Hutch  was 
packed  with  a  swarming  mob.  But  it  was  different 
from  similar  mobs  on  other  occasions.  Jimmy  felt 
that  they  were  all  seriously  concerned  over  some¬ 
thing — there  were  intense  rivalries  here  under  the 
surface,  and  the  crowd  was  all  split  up  into  groups, 
not  so  much  physically  as  mentally.  There  were 
seniors  in  the  crowd  too,  and  many  juniors  wearing 
derbies  and  looking  terribly  impoi-tant.  Inside  the 
Hutch  the  lights  were  on  in  every  room,  but  a  great 
silence  seemed  to  fill  the  place,  and  the  throng  outside 
was  very  subdued.  There  were  whispered  conclaves 
going  on  on  every  corner,  and  a  great  handling  of 
lists,  and  only  the  seniors  seemed  approximately  un¬ 


concerned.  It  was  evident  that  they  had  just  come 
down  “to  look  it  over,”  after  the  manner  of  seniors. 

Jimmy  climbed  up  on  a  fence  across  the  street 
where  he  could  look  into  Mr.  Corliss’s  room,  and 
something  extraordinary  seemed  to  be  going  on  in 
there,  all  right.  Mr.  Corliss  and  Mr.  Benson  were 
sitting  in  their  morris  chairs  before  the  fireplace 
reading — although  they  seemed  to  be  turning  the 
pages  over  very  fast,  and  they  both  looked  at  the 
clock  a  good  deal.  The  room  behind  them  was  packed 
with  people,  mostly  seniors,  three  and  four  rows  deep, 
standing  on  tables  and  chairs,  and  even  on  one  of 
the  beds  which  had  been  pulled  out  from  the  rear 
room.  Here  and  there  a  senior  seemed  to  be  laugh¬ 
ing  and  kidding  somebody  in  the  crowd,  but  other¬ 
wise  all  these  people  were  standing  there  in  stony 
silence,  staring  at  the  two  owners  of  the  room. 

The  only  person  who  seemed  at  all  at  his  ease 
was  Champ,  Angel  Benson’s  bull  pup,  who  was  fer¬ 
reting  about,  sniffing  at  people’s  boots.  Well,  what 
on  earth  was  all  this,  thought  Jimmy.  Then,  in  the 
open  doorway,  he  saw  two  men  standing,  juniors 
wearing  derbies,  who  ignored  each  other’s  presence 
completely  and  spent  their  time  also  staring  at  the 
occupants  of  the  two  morris  chairs.  In  the  crowd 
outside  the  word  was  circulating  that  Psi  U  had  won 
the  toss,  whatever  that  might  portend. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  tremendous  number  of 
things  happened  all  at  once.  The  town  clock  began 
to  sound  the  hour  and,  on  the  first  stroke,  somebody 
in  the  crowd  fired  off  a  revolver.  Jimmy  found  out 
later  that  it  was  the  captain  of  the  football  team, 
and  that  the  shot  was  the  signal  for  giving  out  the 
“hold-offs” — to  be  confirmed  subsequently  on  Calcium 
Light  Night — in  consequence  of  which  the  ceremony 
was  popularly  known  as  Cannon  Night.  But  just 
then  Jimmy  did  not  even  have  time  to  wonder  what 
it  was.  From  inside  the  Hutch  came  a  noise  of 
cheering,  and  a  man  stuck  his  head  out  from  a  top- 
story  window  and  bellowed : 

“Sparrow  Scott,  Psi  U — Baxter  throws  down  Deke, 
gone  Alpha  Delt!” 

A  tremendous  cheer  went  up  from  the  crowd  out¬ 
side.  Juniors  were  hurtling  down  the  front  steps 
of  the  Hutch  and  back  in  again,  and  the  conclaves 
became  suddenly  too  animated  to  be  whispered.  Each 
group  was  too  much  engrossed  with  its  own  affairs 
to  pay  attention  to  anything  else,  and  bystanders 
found  themselves  ruthlessly  shoved  out  of  the  way 
by  members  of  campaign  committees  making  a  path 
for  themselves  through  the  throng. 
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McKEESPORT-A  city  aflame 


By  WILLIAM  ALVIN  WHITE 

\t  is  only  at  infrequent  intervals  now  that 
i  natural-gas  boom  lifts  an  American  city 
out  of  its  accustomed  routine;  but  when  it 
happens  the  scenes  that  folloiv  pale  the 
efforts  of  a  million-dollar  movie  producer. 
The  story  here  told  is  that  of  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  city  which  is  still  enjoying  the  fren¬ 
zied  existence  unloosed  when  Dave  Fostei 
and  Sam  Brendel  dropped  their  last  nickel 
into  a  Snake  Hollow  hole  and  saw  a  fortune 
come  bursting  from  the  earth. 


FIFTY  years  ago  McKeespoi’t,  Pa.,  barely  had 
a  place  on  the  map.  It  was  a  quiet,  industri¬ 
ous  town— but  only  a  flag  stop.  Ten  years  ago 
it  was  merely  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain 
f  steel  towns  encircling  Pittsburgh.  But  to-day— 
McKeesport  is  Boomtown — a  city  aflame.  And  the 
eason  is — Gas!  G-a-s! 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  the  Rock  Run  Gas  Lom- 
iany  put  down  a  well  near  the  city  and  got  a  fairly 
ood  return  from  its  investment.  But  it  didn  t  cause 
ripple  of  excitement.  Eight  years  later  Dave  Groff 
ras  digging  an  old-fashioned  water  well  in  his  back 
ard  and  struck  enough  gas  to  supply  his  own  home 
tnd  that  of  a  neighbor.  Passing  comment  was  all 
his  caused.  And  even  four  years  ago,  when  a  gusher 
vas  brought  in  on  the  Spiegel  farm— only  to  catch 
ire  and  then  be  drowned  out  by  water  soon  after 
he  fire  was  extinguished — the  townfolk  merely  no 

led.  But —  ... 

When  Dave  Foster  and  Sam  Brendel,  with  vir- 
;ually  their  last  nickel  invested,  ran  into  a  gusher 
n  the  Speechley  Sand  last  August,  not  a  thousand 
yards  away  from  Dave  Groff’s  old  water  well,  the 
result  was  almost  similar  to  touching  a  match  to 
i  can  of  blasting  powder. 

Instantaneously  and  simultaneously  every  person 
became  gas  crazy.  As  the  gold  diggers  of  yore 
rushed  pell-mell  into  the  newly  discovered  gold  fields 
of  California  and  the  Klondike,  the  prospectors  of 
to-day  rushed  upon  the  gas  fields  of  McKeesport- 
only  in  far  greater  numbers.  Ere  many  days  had 
passed  the  city  had  undergone  a  complete  trans¬ 
formation.  Gas  bugs  were  everywhere,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  drilling,  leasing.  So  it  went  on  until  now  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  twenty  miles  away,  and  the  whole  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  County,  are  in  a  frenzied  gas  hunt.  Even  out 
into  Ohio  and  down  into  West  Virginia,  where  gas 
wells  have  been  producing  for  twenty-five  years, 
the  disease  has  spread-and  still  the  boom  shows  no 
signs  of  weakening;  rather,  the  fame  of  the  field 

is  growing.  _.  . , 

It  is  “The  New  Klondike,”  “The  Wonder  Gas  Field 
of  America,”  “A  Modern  El  Dorado,”  “A  Second 
Burkburnett,”  “A  Second  Desdemona,”  say  the  copy¬ 
writers,  who  describe  the  virtues  of  the  field— and 
forget  its  possible  pitfalls. 


Gas,  Gas,  Gas ! 

GAS  is  the  sole  topic  of  discussion  in  McKeesport. 
It’s  gas  from  daylight  until  darkness.  e 
whole  town  is  gambling,  even  the  newsboys. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  people  are  in  it  and  think  the 
other  one-tenth  is  crazy  for  remaining  out.  So,  to 
the  casual  observer,  the  whole  town  is  stark  mad. 
It’s  gas  in  the  hotels  and  restaurants;  gas  on  the 
street  cars  and  the  trains;  gas  in  the  parlor  and  at 
the  dining-room  table— gas  everywhere.  In  the  bar¬ 
ber  shops  and  the  grocery  stores  it’s  the  same— gas, 
gas,  gas,  no  matter  where  you  go.  They  talk  in  a 
new  tongue — the  gas  tongue — and  speak  in  terms  ol 
leases,  derricks,  sands,  depths,  rigs,  shares  of  stock, 
and  drilling.  It  is  an  entirely  new  world,  where  they 
know  naught  but  gas,  and  the  ordinary  person,  upon 
visiting  the  town,  finds  himself  almost  an  exile,  un¬ 
able  to  carry  on  a  conversation  because  of  his  lack 
of  gas  knowledge. 

They  talk  gas,  sleep  gas,  and  dream  gas — and 
they’d  probably  eat  it  and  drink  it  if  they  could. 

And  the  proof  that  they  do  actually  dream  gas 
is  on  the  police  records  of  the  county.  The  head 
of  a  rubber-manufacturing  concern,  thrilled  by  the 
painted  stories  of  the  fortunes  to  be  had  overnight, 
divested  himself  of  his  rubber  stock,  drew  his  last 
dollar  from  the  bank,  and  prepared  to  go  in  for  gas; 


2  000  from  this  well,  until  one  ni 


Anna  B.  Smith,  a  stenographer,  enjoyed  an  income 


spared  to  buy  everything  in  sight — stocks,  leases, 
11s,  anything,  just  so  it  pertained  to  gas.  He  went 
me  that  night  with  gas  on  the  brain  and  his 
ckets  jammed  full  of  the  cash  he  was  going  to 
zest.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  dreamed  of 
3  golden  stream  that  was  to  be  his  shortly,  bud- 
nly  he  was  awakened  from  the  dream  by  the 
ought  that  a  thief  was  in  his  bedroom,  trying  to 
jal  his  money.  Half  dazed,  he  reached  for  a  re¬ 
iver,  placed  conveniently  near  the  bed  when  he 
tired  At  that  moment  a  form  moved  in  the  door- 
ay  and  he  fired.  His  wife’s  shrill  cry  awakened 
m  to  his  senses.  She  died  within  an  hour,  shot 

rough  the  heart.  '  .  ,  T. 

And  so  the  epidemic  of  “gas  fever”  persists.  It 
is  invaded  the  department  stores,  the  manicuring 
id  hairdressing  parlors,  and  the  pool  rooms.  And 
?ery  ten-dollar-a-week  store  clerk  is  pulling  hard 
,r  her  next  pay  day  when  the  final  installment  will 
»  paid  on  a  share  of  stock  that  is  expected  to  bring 
ick  a  limousine  and  a  town  car,  with  perhaps  a 
inter  home  at  Palm  Beach. 

It  is  not  unusual  in  the  department  stores  for  som 
oman  customer,  being  shown  a  new  suit  or  a  waist, 
>  be  informed  that  it  is  “a  good  investment  because 
,  has  been  drilled  so  many  hundred  feet  and  is  get- 
ng  close  to  the  Speechley  Sand. 

And  the  women  are  just  as  good  gamblers  as  the 
len— sometimes  better.  They  are  playing  for  all 


they  are  worth,  which  in  some  cases  isn  t  moie  than 
a  few  dollars.  They  are  in  as  stockholders,  pio- 
moters,  stock  agents,  and  any  other  way  they  cai 
get  in.  And  they’re  wearing  cotton  hosiery  and  cot¬ 
ton  waists  to  save  a  few  more  doHars  for  stock,  i ™ 
to  mention  out-of-date  suits,  hats,  and  shoes.  And 
all  the  time  they  keep  telling  their  friends:  Just 
wait  till  my  well  comes  in.”  Strangely  enough,  t  ley 
mean  it.  Elizabeth  Milmoe  and  Irene  Atwater,  city 
employees,  were  among  the  first.  And  not  only  did 
they  blaze  the  trail  for  other  women  promoteis,  but 
they  established  a  record  in  getting  their  proposition 
under  way.  Six  hours  after  they  got  their  big  idea 
they  had  contracted  for  a  derrick  and  drilling  and 
had  sold  100  shares  of  stock  at  $50  a  share,  which 
encouraged  them  to  issue  400  more  shares  at  the  same 
price,  all  of  which,  like  the  first  hundred,  sold  easily. 

Immense  Losses  Arc  Due 

SNAKE  HOLLOW  and  Versailles  are  the  produc¬ 
ing  centers,  and,  though  the  latter  place  was  un¬ 
heard  of  until  a  few  months  ago,  when  one  SP®?“ 
of  Versailles  out  McKeesport  way  one  doesn  t  think 
of  peace  or  treaties  of  peace.  Until  Foster  and 
Brendel  brought  in  their  well  m  August,  Snake  H 
low  was  just  Snake  Hollow.  It  was  a  .winding  gully 
in  the  midst  of  a  range  of  Pennsylvania  hills.  Here 
and  there  was  (Continued  on  page  23) 
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The  Story — Stephen  Thayer,  a  failure  in  his  position,  yets  a  chance  from  his  employer, 
Martin  Flood,  to  run  the  Haitian  Railways.  In  Haiti  Thayer  finds  a  bankrupt  railway 
and  a  country  in  chaos.  He  incurs  the  enmity  of  President  F errand  and  of  Rodman, 
a  rascally  American.  Anne  Warren,  the  latter’s  stepdaughter,  and  Thayer  assist  Captain 
Michaud  in  an  elopement  with  Julie  Ferrand,  but  their  plans  are  discovered ;  Anne  and 
Julie  are  captured,  and  Michaud  arrested.  Thayer  supports  the  Prevost  revolution,  and 
also  lands  in  Port  au  Prince  prison.  General  Lenoir  begins  a  massacre  of  prisoners. 


XX— Continued 

A  GUARD  ran  up.  He  beat  at  the  boy’s  head 
with  the  butt  of  his  pistol.  Michaud  flung; 
himself  upon  him;  gained  possession  of  the 
pistol;  pushed  him  away.  Thayer,  machete 
in  hand,  stood  guard;  Michaud  watched  the  door, 
waiting.  But  the  guards  were  too  busy  to  molest 
Thayer — an  armed  man.  They  had  easier  prey. 
Thayer’s  gorge  rose  as  the  killing  went  on;  as  help¬ 
less,  shrieking  men  and  women  were  pushed  out  into 
that  slaughter  pen.  Every  instinct  prompted  him  to 
hurl  himself  into  the  yard  again;  to  kill  until  he  went 
down.  The  thought  of  Anne  held  him.  Behind  him  a 
key  groaned  in  a  rusty  lock. 

“Come!”  said  Michaud.  “They  are  opening — ” 

He  backed  through  the  door,  slowly.  The  boy, 
clutching  at  his  ankles,  begging  for  his  life,  checked 
him.  But  he  kicked  himself  free,  ruthlessly;  all  his 
hatred  of  Ferrand  and  Lenoir  and  their  butchers 
went  into  the  fury  with  which  he  brought  down  his 
heel  on  the  spy’s  hand. 

“Stay  there!”  he  said. 

There  was  no  other  interference  with  their  escape. 
Thayer  sent  the  door  crashing  back ;  shot  the  bolts ; 
turned  the  key.  Michaud  was  busy  with  the  guard 
who  had  opened  the  way  to  safety  for  them.  The 
man’s  face  was  yellow  with  fear;  he  realized  what 
he  had  done. 

“Do  you  know  the  way  out?”  Thayer  asked. 

“He  will  show  us,”  said  Michaud,  and  waved  his 
pistol  at  the  guard.  He  spoke  swiftly,  in  Creole; 
the  man  answered  volubly. 

“He  says  there  is  a  guard  at  the  main  gate,” 
Michaud  translated.  “But  there  are  windows  on  the 
next  floor — and  it  is  not  a  long  drop  to  the  street. 
He  can  show  us  a  safe  way.” 

They  followed  the  man  through  long,  noisome  cor¬ 
ridors.  From  every  direction,  now,  came  hideous 
screams  and  still  more  hideous  snarls  and  cries  of 
passion.  The  massacre  had  spread  to  every  corner 
of  the  prison;  the  killers  were  using  no  discrimina¬ 
tion  at  all  now.  They  were  like  wild  beasts  who  had 
tasted  blood.  Now  and  again  a  shot  sent  thunder¬ 
ous  echoes  through  the  place;  always  there  were 
screams  and  wails. 

They  passed  through  Lenoir’s  room.  Here  a  bottle 
had  been  overturned ;  a  rank  smell  of  rum  filled  the 
room.  The  thick  liquor  was  spreading  over  the 
papers  on  the  desk,  and  falling  in  a  steady  trickle 
to  the  floor.  Thayer  shuddered ;  that  seemed  to  be 
the  last  touch  of  horror.  He  might  have  guessed  the 
man  was  drunk.  Even  Ferrand  could  not  have 
planned  so  stark  a  horror  as  this. 

It  was  ticklish  work  when  they  had  to  pass  near 
the  main  gate.  Thayer  could  see  the  soldiers  of  the 
guard  and  their  officer.  His  face  was  drawn;  his 
eyes  were  full  of  horror  and  of  loathing.  But  he 
held  the  gate;  Thayer  gave  up,  instantly,  the  idea  of 
an  appeal  to  him.  They  crept  on ;  climbed  a  flight 
of  stairs  and  came  out,  at  once,  upon  an  open  cor¬ 
ridor  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  yard  whence 
they  had  come. 

The  fire  was  beginning  to  die  down  for  lack  of 
fuel.  Groaning,  writhing  men  and  women,  who  had 
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been  maimed,  not  killed  outright,  lay  on  all  sides. 
The  slaughterers  were  running  about  like  madmen. 
Sometimes  they  danced  and  shouted;  sometimes 
some  movement  among  the  bodies  attracted  them, 
and  they  flung  themselves,  hacking  and  stabbing, 
upon  a  new  victim.  Lenoir  appeared  for  a  moment: 
he  killed  a  guard,  who  crossed  his  path,  with  a 
single,  sweeping  blow  of  his  machete. 

“Here!”  called  Michaud  suddenly.  “An  open 
door — ” 

Thayer  put  the  shambles  from  his  mind  and  ran 
on.  Michaud  and  the  guard  had  entered  the  room; 
the  guard  cringed. 

“The  apartment  of  General  Lenoir!”  he  said. 

THERE  was  a  savage  magnificence  about  the 
room — mingled  with  an  incredible  squalor.  One 
side  was  filled  by  a  huge  four-poster  bed,  hung 
with  rich  curtains.  Uniforms  'lay  all  about;  there 
was  a  washstand  of  the  cheapest  wood,  fitted  with  a 
tin  basin.  A  silver  coffee  service  that  might  have 
been  looted,  a  century  before,  from  the  mansion  of  a 
French  planter  stood  upon  a  bench  of  unpainted 
pine.  But  it  was  to  the  windows  that  Thayer’s  eyes 
went.  They  were  heavily  barred.  But  Michaud 
found  a  loose  bar;  in  a  minute  he  and  the  guard  had 
wrenched  it  free,  and,  using  it  as  a  lever,  were  dis¬ 
lodging  others  from  the  crumbling  masonry  in 
which  they  were  set. 

It  was  Thayer  who  heard  a  moan;  saw,  as  he 
whirled  about,  a  movement  under  a  quilt.  He 
snatched  the  quilt  away.  A  young  girl  lay  huddled 
on  the  bed,  trembling  and  moaning.  She  shrank 
from  Thayer,  and  caught  the  one  scanty  garment 
she  wore  about  her.  Her  long,  black  hair  fell  almost 
to  her  waist. 

“Michaud!”  cried  Thayer.  “See — ” 

Michaud  saw — and  crossed  to  the  gird,  his  teeth 
bared.  He  spoke  to  her  gently;  listened  quietly. 

“She  and  her  parents  were  arrested  yesterday,” 
he  told  Thayer.  “Lenoir  sent  her  father  and  mother 
to  the  pen!  M’sieu — were  ever  such  brute  beasts  let 
loose  upon  the  earth  before?” 

“We’ll  have  to  take  her  along,”  said  Thayer.  “She 
can’t  drop — here — I  have  it!.  We  can  make  a  rope 
of  these  sheets — 

He  tore  the  sheets  swiftly;  tried  the  strength  of 
his  rope;  tied  one  end,  then,  about  the  girl,  under 
her  shoulders. 

“Go  first,  Michaud,”  he  said.  “I’ll  lower^  her  to 
you.  Hold  on — what  can  she  do?  We  don’t  want 
to  keep  her  with  us — ” 

Michaud  spoke  to  the  girl. 

“She  has  friends  not  far  from  here,”  he  said. 
“Once  she  is  free  she  can  take  care  of  herself.  At 
least— she  will  be  as  safe  as  she  would  be  with  us!” 

Michaud  dropped  a  moment  later;  landed,  like  a. 
cat,  on  hands  and  feet.  The  girl  was  only  a  child ; 
it  was  no  trick  to  lower  her,  and  she  scarcely  tested 
the  rope’s  strength.  She  ran  off  as  soon  as  Michaud 
released  her. 

“You,  now!”  said  Thayer  to  the  guard.  He  laughed 
as  he  saw  the  man  pitch  forward,  clumsily;  then 
dropped  himself.  He  wasn’t  a  moment  too  soon. 
From  the  gate  there  came  first  a  shout,  and  then  a 
ragged  volley-  But  Thayer  laughed  as  he  and  Michaud 
ran.  He  was  not  afraid  of  Haitian  marksmanship. 


Michaud  led  the  way  now.  They  ran  away  from 
the  center  of  the  city  at  first,  but  after  a  little  time 
Michaud  turned  toward  the  harbor  and  then  doubled 
back  toward  the  Rue  Roux.  He  avoided  the  streets; 
it  was  through  a  maze  of  gardens  and  alleys  that 
they  moved.  Terrified  faces  watched  them  from 
windows  and  doors.  But  nc^  one  barred  their  ' way, 
and  soon  there  was  no  din  of  pursuit  behind  .them. 

As  they  neared  the  Rue  Roux  more  people  were 
in  evidence.  There  were  few  men,  but  many  women. 
And  they  were  talking  excitedly;  old  crones  sat 
down,  rocking  back  and  forth,  wailing.  From  the 
direction  of  the  cathedral  there  came  occasional 
bursts  of  shooting;  in  that  direction,  too,  there  was 
the  smoke  of  half  a  dozen  fires. 

The  Rue  Republicaine  seemed  to  be  deserted,  save 
for  the  curious  groups — made  up  of  women,  in  the 
main.  There  was  a  queer  sound  in  the  air;  a  sound 
that  seemed  to  vibrate  over  the  city.  It  puzzled 
Thayer  for  a  time;  then  he  understood  what  it  was. 
A  great  crowd  was  gathered  somewhere — near  the 
cathedral,  probably,  he  thought.  And  this  sound 
was  its  voice;  muttering,  ominous.  Its  note  rose  and 
fell,  in  an  odd,  sinister  rhythm.  There  was  a  feeling 
of  gathering  forces. 

THEY  saw  no  troops,  and  wondered  at  that.  Was 
Ferrand  ready  so  soon  to  abandon  the  city?  They 
were  all  at  sea,  of  course.  They  had  no  way  of 
knowing  what  was  afoot.  Trouble  there  was,  of 
course;  that  was  plain — had  been  plain  even  the  day 
before.  But  was  Prevost  nearing  the  city?  Had 
Rousseau  carried  out  his  plan  of  a  raid  along  the 
railway? 


‘Ah. 


look — look!”  said  Michaud,  pointing  to  ibe  seething  mob  in  the  market  place.  Its 
risen  to  a  high,  wild  shriek.  “They  have  heard.  Look  they  go  to  the  prison  — 


voice  had 
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“We've  got  to  find  out  what’s  happening,  Mi- 
i  q11j  »  Thaver.  “What  do  you  think.  ’ 

C  “I  shall  go  to  the  palace/’  said  Michaud.  “Julie—” 
“Hold  on,”  said  Thayer.  “She  needs  you  pretty 
badly  just  now,  Michaud.  And  the  chances  are  she  11 
need  you  even  more  before  night.  What’s  your  idea? 

To  go  up  to  the  front  door  and  start  a  low . 

“I  must  go  to  her — ” 

“Precisely'  I  feel  responsible  for  Miss  Warren, 
too.  But  I’m  going  to  take  precious  good  care  not  to 
<ret  killed  before  I  reach  her — because  it  wouldn  t 
do  her  any  good.  W e’ve 
got  to  feel  our  way—” 

Michaud  grumbled. 

But  Thayer  was  resum¬ 
ing  command  now. 

They  came  to  the  Rue 
Roux,  and,  looking  up 
toward  the  cathedral, 
they  saw  that  a.  vast 
throng  filled  the  mar¬ 
ket  place.  Beyond  it, 
behind  a  barricade, 
were  soldiers.  Men,  in 
groups  of  two  or  three, 
were  walking  up  the 
street;  they  carried 
machetes. 

“The  city  is  rising — 
it  is  for  the  first  time 
in  years,”  said  Mi¬ 
chaud.  “That  is  what 
Ferrand  gets  for  let¬ 
ting  his  soldiers  loot 
and  burn  as  they  did 
last  night.  And  they 
have  not  heard  yet 
from  the  prison !  When 
they  learn  of  the  mas¬ 
sacre — !” 

“We  can’t  get  through 
that  crowd  —  and  the 
barricade,”  said  Thayer. 

“Come — we  can  work 
our  way  around,  can’t 
we?  I  suppose  Ferrand 
has  a  cordon  of  some 
sort — ” 

“We  can  elude  it,” 
said  Michaud.  He  was 
saner  now;  the  chance 
for  action  steadied  him. 

It  was  increasingly 
evident  now  that  Fer¬ 
rand  had  given  up  all 
the  lower  portion  of 

the  city.  Shops  and  houses  that  had  been  wrecked 
and  looted  were  everywhere;  women  cursed  and  wept; 
men,  each  with  his  machete,  moved  silently  toward 
the  gathering  mob.  Only  a  spark  was  needed  o 
light  a  fire  Ferrand  could  never  quench;  even  it  his 
troops  remained  loyal,  Thayer  was  sure  they  would 
be  swept  away.  And  he  knew  that  Lenoir,  in  t  e 
prison,  had  set  the  spark  flying.  No  one  could  guess 
how  soon  it  would  light  the  greater  blaze. 

XVI 

THE  course  Michaud  took  led  them  toward  the 
station.  It,  too,  had  been  attacked;  a  good  deal 
of  damage  had  been  done.  The  body  of  one  of 
Thayer’s  clerks,  horribly  mutilated,  lay  on  the  sill 
of  the  door;  Thayer  paused  only  long  enough  to  see 
that  his  desk  had  been  smashed. 

“Rousseau  has  not  come,”  said  Michaud.  ihey 
attacked  this  place  because  it  is  foreign.  That  is 
what  I  dread,  m’sieu — an  outbreak  against  all  tor- 
eigners.  Rodman — ” 

“Oh,  shut  up!”  cried  Thayer.  “Don’t  you  suppose 
I’ve  been  thinking  that?  Miss  Warren—” 

“Doubtless  she  is  in  the  French  Legation.  Animals 
like  this  Rodman  know  how  to  save  themselves  when 
trouble  comes.” 

In  the  looting  of  the  material  in  the  yard  the  arms 
Thayer  had  brought  from  St.  Marc  had  been  'over¬ 
looked.  He  secured  new  automatic  pistols — a  pair 
apiece,  for  Michaud  and  himself,  and  ammunition 
enough  to  be  useful.  There  were  rifles,  but  they  had 
no  desire  to  be  conspicuous. 

For  a  time  they  had  no  trouble.  They  made  their 
way  to  the.  north  at  first,  until  they  were  well  into 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Then  Michaud  struck  off 
from  the  road,  and  Thayer  had  to  follow  him  through 
a  tangle  of  rank  vegetation  that  cut  his  clothes  to 
ribbons  and  reduced  him,  in  short  order,  to  a  cari¬ 
cature  of  himself.  Finally  they  turned  to  the  east 
and  swung  around  toward  Fort  Independence,  which 
dominated  the  city,  and  must,  Thayer  was  sure,  still 


hold  a  Ferrand  garrison.  Thayer  began,  now,  to  be 
desperately  worried.  Something  had  gone  wrong. 
Prevost  should  have  been  in  contact  with  Ferrand’s 
outposts  by  now;  Rousseau  should  have  been  in  the 
city  itself,  supporting  the  attack.  Thayer  had  no 
illusions ;  he  knew  that  a  dozen  disasters  might  have 
intervened  since  he  had  seen  Rousseau.  Prevost 
might  have  sold  out  to  Ferrand.  Conceivably,  even, 
the  dictator  might  have  gathered  troops  enough  to 
defeat  the  rebels. 

The  going  was  too  rough  now,  though,  to  leave 


Thayer  heard  a  moan;  saw  a  movement  under  a  quilt -  "Michaud!’  cried  Thayer 


much  time  for  thought.  They  were  climbing  steadily, 
and  as  the  jungle  thinned  out  they  had  to  be  cautious 

_ they  could  not  know  at  what  moment  they  might 

encounter  Ferrand’s  sentries.  Michaud  had  taken 
off  his  shoes;  Thayer  envied  him,  but  dared  not  fol¬ 
low  his  example.  . 

They  were  high  enough  to  see  the  whole  city.  As 
they  looked  seaward  the  prospect  was  peaceful 
enough.  The  harbor  lay,  blue  and  lovely.  A  big 
schooner  was  at  the  long  pier;  no  steamer  was  in 
sight.  Thayer  had  not  hoped  to  see  one,  but  he 
was  disappointed;  this  was  a  time  for  auspicious 
accidents,  miracles,  even,  if  he  had  ever  known  one. 

The  Champ  de  Mars  swarmed  with  soldiers;  at 
least  one  of  Thayer’s  fears  vanished  then.  Ferrand 
had  put  all  his  eggs  in  the  one  basket;  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  menace  from  the  surging  city. 
Prevost  might  be  in  time  yet.  Men  seemed  to  be 
moving,  with  some  show  of  order,  toward  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  Below  that  edifice  the  crowd  strained  against 
the  barricade ;  something  was  bound  to  break  there 
before  long.  Too  many  human  passions  had  been 
loosed;  the  whirlwind  awaited  reaping. 

THE  dreary  plain  of  the  Cul  de  Sac  stretched 
aridly  toward  the  wall  of  hills  that  bounded  it. 
Thayer  stared  hopefully  at  the  gap  thiough 
which  Prevost’s  troops  should  have  poured  long 
before.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  life. 

They  made  a  complete  circle  around  the  fort. 
They  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  men  inside;  they 
could  even  see  the  officers,  staring  eagerly  down  at 
the  city  through  their  field  glasses.  They  were 
ready  for  action;  soldiers  were  handing  up  bags 
of  powder  and  absurd-looking  round  projectiles 
for  an  old  muzzle-loading  cannon.  But  there  was 
a  modern  fieldpiece,  too— a  gun  that  looked  like  a 

French  .75.  , 

“I  should  like  to  risk  something!  said  Michaud. 
“If  only  I  knew  who  commanded  there!  I  think  any 
friend  of  mine  would  turn  his  guns  upon  Ferrand 
if  he  knew  of  the  massacre!” 


Thayer  wasn’t  so  sure.  And,  obviously,  they  could 
take  no  chances. 

“Look  you!”  said  Michaud.  “There  is  the  sun! 

The  sky  is  blue!  See  how  the  flowers  grow,  even 
here!  All  about  us  is  as  it  was— and  yet  there  was 
what  we  saw  in  the  prison!  It  is  only  just  now  that 
I  begin  to  realize  what  we  saw.  Men  and  women  I 
have  known  since  I  was  a  child — and  that  butcher 
slaughtered  them  as  though  they  had  been  cattle. 

Ah — look — look — ” 

He  pointed  toward  the  seething  mob  in  the  market 

place.  It  acquired  a 
new  sort  of  movement 
as  they  stared.  First 
it  was  as  if  a  wedge 
had  been  driven  through 
it,  splitting  it.  And 
part  of  it  writhed  away 
from  the  mass,  and 
went  streaming  down 
the  Rue  Roux.  Its  voice 
was  altered,  too.  It  had 
risen  to  a  high,  wild 
shriek  —  a  note  that 
neither  rose  nor  fell. 

“They  have  heard,” 
said  Michaud.  “Look — 
they  go  to  the  prison — ” 

It  was  true.  They 
stood  together,  on  a 
ridge,  fascinated.  Not 
even  their  need  for 
haste  could  tear  them 
from  the  spot.  They 
saw  women  pouring  out 
to  join  the  mob;  saw  it 
sweep  up  to  the  great 
gate  of  the  huge  jail. 
Puffs  of  smoke  showed 
through  the  bars  of  the 
gate;  men  in  the  van  of 
the  crowd  leaped  up, 
and  then,  falling,  lay 
still. 

The  pressure  from 
behind  drove  the  mob 
on,  against  the  gate. 
It  broke  and  recoiled, 
like  a  wave  upon  the 
shore.  But  it  came  on 
again  and  again;  sud¬ 
denly  there  was  a  for¬ 
ward  rush;  the  gate 
was  down.  Michaud 
urged  the  mob  on.  It 
was  as  if  they  could 
hear  him.  He  urged  them  to  vengeance,  besought 
them  to  kill  Lenoir,  to  tear  the  prison  to  pieces. 

“Butcher!”  he  cried.  “Ah — it’s  your  turn  now! 
They  will  tear  you  to  pieces!  And  your  soul  will 
shrivel  in  hell  while  dogs  eat  your  body — ” 

For  a  minute  Thayer,  too,  was  lost  to  all  memory 
of  what  remained  for  them  to  do.  Then  he  seized 
Michaud’s  arm. 

“Come!”  he  said.  “They’ll  be  through  with  the 
prison  soon — and  then  they’ll  go  for  Ferrand. 
There’s  no  telling  what  will  happen.  The  soldiers 
can’t  stop  them,  even  if  they  try.” 

They  ran  on,  stumbling,  checked,  sometimes,  by 
the  rank  growth.  Michaud  plied  the  machete  he  had 
taken  from  Thayer  and  cut  a  path,  when  that  was 
necessary.  They  had  made  their  half  circle  of  the 
city  now;  they  were  bearing  down  toward  the  resi¬ 
dential  quarter  above  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  had 
come  into  a  region  of  old  houses  set  in  huge  gardens. 
For  a  little  space  they  held  to  a  road;  then  Michaud 
plunged  down  the  steep  side  of  a  ravine  into  the  bed 
of  a  stream  in  which,  now,  only  a  trickle  of  water  ran. 

Here  the  going  was  much  better,  and  they  made 
good  progress.  Once  they  passed  among  women 
busy  with  their  washing;  it  meant  nothing  to  them, 
it  seemed,  that  fire  and  sword  were  being  carried 
through  the  city  and  the  dictator’s  power  was  in  the 
balance.  They  had  their  work  to  do;  they  went 
about  it.  Even  Thayer  and  Michaud,  torn  and 
bleeding,  their  clothes  in  ribbons,  left  them  un¬ 
moved  ;  they  passed  with  the  laughter  of  the  women 
pursuing  them. 

NOW  Michaud  paused  again.  Above  them  was  a 
bridge;  Thayer  recognized  it  suddenly.  This 
was  where  he  had  first  seen  Anne  Warren;  it 
was  good  to  get  his  bearings  again.  And  he  knew, 
too,  that  they  were  near  their  goal — although,  prob 
ably,  the  worst  part  of  the  journey  was  before  them. 
Ferrand’s  sentries  must  be  guarding  this  approach 
to  the  palace. 

“Up!”  said  Michaud,  after  ( Continued  on  page  44) 
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Hoover 

TO  brush  aside  his  importance  is  quite  impossible.  He  has  a 
distinguished  record.  He  has  a  mighty  following.  He  has  in 
a  marked  degree  the  fortune  or  faculty  of  publicity.  His  friends 
will  say  that  the  publicity  which  has  lifted  his  name  and  photograph 
into  larger  display  every  time  his  opponents  have  tried  to  wipe  him 
off  the  blackboard  of  presidential  possibilities  rests  upon  his  impor¬ 
tance  ;  his  opponents  will  say  that  as  an  advertiser  he  is  more  skilled 
than  Mr.  McAdoo  in  the  latter’s  palmiest  days  of  signature  and  litho¬ 
graph.  To  us  it  has  appeared  that  Mr.  Hoover’s  temporary  place  in 
the  sun  and  in  the  eyes,  ears,  and  mouths  of  Americans  is  not  wholly 
disconnected  with  his  ability  to  run  with  the  Democratic  hare  and 
hunt  with  the  Republican  hound.  If  coquetry  delays  his  allegiance 
to  any  party,  it  is  not  for  our  criticism ;  we  only  know  that  we  hear 
his  supporters  say:  “Hoover  is  playing  a  foxy  game.  He  has  both 
parties  guessing.”  From  our  point  of  view,  Mr.  Hoover  has  every 
right  to  obtain  all  the  publicity  he  can,  even  when  he  causes  us  to 
smile  by  words  that  sound  to  us  as  follows :  “I  am  not  a  candidate ; 
here’s  my  platform.”  His  privilege  to  remain  independent  of  either 
political  party  is  his  own ;  so  is  his  right  to  have  all  the  publicity 
he  can  get.  And  yet  he  could  render  himself  and  others  a  great 
service  by  a  reconstruction  of  his  position. 

Some  of  His  Record 

CERTAIN  essential  facts  about  Mr.  Hoover  are  not  debatable. 

Quibbling  aside,  he  has  been  absent  from  America  during  his 
growing  successful  years.  Many  Americans  will  hold  this  against 
him ;  but  we  cannot  assume  that  his  loyalty  has  been  affected. 

Hoover’s  war  record  was  distinguished.  He  helped  Americans 
stranded  in  England.  He  gave  a  tremendous  service  to  Belgium.  As 
Food  Administrator  and  later  as  a  relief  agent  he  did  excellent  work. 

As  Food  Administrator  he  gave  to  us  the  luxury  of  a  self-denial 
that  never  reached  discomfort ;  he  made  us  virtuous  painlessly,  and 
attached  his  name  to  a  venture  in  which  our  coffee  was  not  unwhole- 
somely  sweet,  but  our  consciences  were  laden  with  honey. 

The  large  and  efficient  organization  which  Hoover  built  is  loyal 
and  devoted ;  it  has  made  prominent  Mr.  Hoover’s  musical  six  letters. 
Roosevelt  used  to  leave  along  his  trail  hosts  of  men  and  women  he 
had  made,  and  they  were  left  standing  on  their  own  feet. 

The  farmers,  who  were  urged  by  Hoover  through  promises  of 
high  prices  to  raise  hogs,  will  not  soon  forgive  him,  whether  he 
is  to  blame  or  not,  for  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  prevent  a 
misfortune  to  them  in  a  broken-backed  meat  market. 

The  easiest  way  to  fame  and  position  that  can  be  devised  is  for 
a  man  to  administer,  for  the  relief  of  suffering,  millions  upon  millions 
of  public  or  contributed  funds.  Any  one  of  a  hundred  distributing 
experts  will  believe  he  might  have  paralleled  Hoover’s  performance. 

All  these  considerations  we  are  disposed  to  cast  overboard.  We 
are  disposed  to  believe  that  this  American  of  ours,  having  won  a 
comfortable  fortune  in  engineering  promotions  abroad,  came  back 
to  his  Americanism  and  did  a  big  job  well. 

His  Candidacy 

WE  are  for  Hoover.  But  we  are  not  yet  inclined  to  be  for 
Hoover’S  candidacy  for  the  presidency.  This  is  because  we 
are  doubtful  about  the  course  he  is  pursuing. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  Hoover’s  support  comes  from  just  that 


intelligent,  earnest,  and  conscientious  class  of  citizens  who  look  upon 
politics  from  a  fine  and  amateur  height.  The  business  man  who  likes 
Hoover’s  straight  administrative  capacity,  the  woman  who  has  a 
magazine  acquaintance  with  Hoover  that  appeals  to  her  best  side, 
the  voter  who  “distrusts  the  old  party  machines,”  the  individual  who 
now  has  a  hang-over  from  an  intoxication  on  volatile  idealism  and 
wants  a  bracer,  are  Hoover’s  supporters.  As  we  see  it,  Hoover’s 
support  is  “good” ;  it  is  sound,  wholesome,  American ;  it  is  a  response 
to  marvelous  publicity,  but  it  is  a  spontaneous  response;  it  is  con¬ 
scientious;  it  includes  the  crusaders;  it  takes  in  among  others  the 
same  kind  of  earnest  persons  who  joined  a  third  party  of  high  pur¬ 
poses  in  1912.  For  the  type  of  citizen  who  wants  Hoover  for  presi¬ 
dent  we  have  the  highest  regard  and  respect,  just  as  we  have  high 
regard  and  respect  for  this  engineer  who  served  us  so  well  in  war 
and  who,  although  an  awkward  orator,  has  presented  in  the  main 
a  program  that,  next  to  the  one  presented  by  an  old  master  of  analy¬ 
sis,  Elihu  Root,  at  the  New  York  Republican  Conference,  is  the  most 
sensible  program  we  have  seen. 

We  believe,  however,  that  Mr.  Hoover  at  the  moment,  whatever 
his  virtues  and  whatever  the  quality  of  the  citizen  support  back  of 
him,  and  whatever  his  program,  is  more  of  a  load  than  a  leader. 

We  believe  he  will  not  be  nominated  by  either  party,  because 
delegates  and  not  publicity  nominate  candidates.  Therefore  he  is 
drawing  away  from  their  final  allegiance  great  numbers  of  the  very 
kind  of  persons  needed  to  put  good  healthy  blood  into  party  machines 
and  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  candidates. 

We  believe  that  he  is  raising  directly  and  indirectly  the  idea  of 
a  third  party,  and  that  at  this  period  the  third-party  idea,  especially 
when  created  around  a  man  rather  than  an  issue,  is  a  vicious  idea. 

We  believe  that,  even  if  nominated  and  elected  by  one  of  the  old 
parties  or  by  a  third  party,  Mr.  Hoover  would  not  be  quite  as  success¬ 
ful  a  president  as  he  or  his  supporters  may  hope,  because,  whatever 
his  qualities  as  a  chief  in  business  administration,  other  qualities  of 
political  and  statesmanlike  leadership  we  fear  are  lacking. 

We  believe,  however,  there  is  a  chance  for  Hoover  if  he  can  see  it. 

His  Opportunity 

WITH  all  its  faults,  one  of  the  two  parties  is  Mr.  Hoover’s  party, 
and  we  suspect  that  he  knows  it.  We  would  like  to  hear  Mr. 
Hoover  say  that  a  party,  even  in  days  when  the  two-party  system  is  at 
its  lowest  ebb  and  is  furnishing  few  well-cut  differences  and  issues, 
is  more  important  than  a  man.  The  idea  that  parties  shall  outbid 
each  other  for  a  man  presupposes  a  self-exaltation  that  in  the  end 
will  invite  a  severe  rebuke  from  the  American  people.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  want  Lincolns;  political  Napoleons  they  do  not  want. 

We  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Hoover  say  that  he  has  walked  into 
one  camp  or  the  other  and  has  made  ready  to  serve  under  a  political 
system  that  has  lasted  over  a  hundred  years  on  the  two-party  prac¬ 
tice,  while  every  other  big  government  in  the  world  has  flopped  and 
changed  its  form  at  least  once. 

We  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Hoover  say  that  countries  that  have 
departed  from  the  two-party  system  have  always  wabbled  along  with 
falling  ministries,  grouping  of  blocks,  and  party  subdivisions  and 
sub-subdivisions,  and  consequently  adulteration  and  failure  of  poli¬ 
cies  and  programs ;  we  would  like  to  have  him  say  that,  with  all  its 
virtues,  party  independence  never  quite  contributed  as  much  to  Amer¬ 
ica  as  sound  party  allegiance.  We  would  like  to  hear  him  say  that 
any  influence — such  as  his  at  present  is — which  tends  to  shake  the 
allegiance  of  men  to  parties  is  bad.  We  would  like  to  hear  him  say 
that  it  is  bad  to  draw  men  after  a  personal  leadership  from  one  party 
to  another  and  back  again.  Or  into  a  pendulous  hanging  in  the  air, 
attached  to  a  single  personality,  which  at  present  is  more  of  a  meteor 
than  a  part  of  a  solar  system. 

We  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Hoover  admit  that  when  he  approved 
the  President’s  course  in  making  an  appeal  to  Democratic  partisan¬ 
ship  during  war  time  he  joined  in  a  political  folly  that  has  not  been 
equaled  in  a  century.  We  would  like  to  have  him  admit  that  he  would 
be  little  qualified  by  temperament  or  practice  to  deal  patiently  or 
skillfully  with  a  Congress,  whether  it  were  friendly  or  unfriendly. 
Naturally  Mr.  Hoover  is  a  little  royal.  It  is  a  grave  question  whether 
his  qualities  of  leadership  would  include  tolerance  with  opposition 
and  skill  in  overcoming  it,  and  this  is  of  tremendous  importance  in 
a  country  which  must  restore  representative  government. 

We  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Hoover  say  to  one  party  or  the  other : 
“I  belong  to  you.” 

From  within  a  party  he  might  control  its  destiny. 

And  if  Mr.  Hoover  talked  like  that  and  came  in  now  and  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  right  wheel,  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  he  would  not 
be  our  own  candidate  after  all. 
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Put  Mars  on  the  Waiting  List 

"'10ME  astronomers  believe  that  Mars  has  something  to  say  to  us. 

>  Looking  at  the  question  judicially,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  either 
dars  has  something  to  say  or  it  has  not.  If  it  has,  it  is  saying  it  in 
mite  unintelligible  terms. 

One  feels  a  natural  curiosity  about  what  Mars  wants  to  say , 
f  anything  It  is  up  to  Mars  to  learn  English;  our  own  Mar¬ 
ian  is  feeble.  When  we  finally  do  succeed  in  getting  together 
ve  shall  perhaps  find  that  Mars  wants  to  borrow.  It  is,  to  say 
he  least,  tactless  to  interrupt  the  world  at  this  critical  juncture 

vith  a  commonplace. 

One  word  might  lead 
o  another  until  we  had 
leveloped  a  need  for  a 
eague  of  planets,  which 
yould  mean  more  work 
for  the  Senate.  Let’s  hear 
what  Venus  has  to  say. 

Ladies  first. 

Art,  Use,  and  Us 

ACLUTTON  -  BROCK, 

•  English  writer,  in¬ 
serts  into  a  book  of  essays 
something  which  merits 
consideration :  “Taste  is 
mere  pedantry  or  frivolity 
unless  tested  on  things  of 
use.” 

The  proof  that  our 
American  taste  improves 
is  not  that  we  are  buying 
out  Europe’s  art  output, 
but  that  our  power  houses, 
motor  cars,  and  office 
buildings,  among  other 
objects,  steadily  get  bet¬ 
ter  looking,  better  de¬ 
signed,  better  built,  and 
more  perfectly  fitted  to 
the  daily  use  that  has 
called  them  into  existence. 

V 

Easy 

ONE  correspondent  has 
written  us  that  he 
has  reported  to  the 
revenue  collector  that  a 
stranger  to  him  will  pay 
his  income  tax  this  year ; 
the  stranger  is  a  get-rich- 
quick  promoter. 

Two  Critics 

TWO  correspondents 
write  their  disappoint¬ 
ment.  To  satirize  our 

reluctance  to  bark  loudly,  the  first  submits  an  amusing  specimen 
editorial,  entitled  “Eternal  Solicitude” : 

To  be  or  not  to  be  good,  that  is  the  question.  It  cannot  be  answered  by 
yes  or  no.  Goodness  not  only  has  disadvantages,  as  the  eminent  poet  Twain 
has  shown  us,  but  it  frequently  has  a  repressive  and  unmoral  effect  upon 
the  world. 

On  the  other  hand  evil,  besides  being  beneficent,  as  the  great  Russian  novel¬ 
ist  Herbert  Spencer  has  so  often  demonstrated,  makes  more  often  than  not  loi 
a  better  community.  It  cauterizes  the  bed  sores  of  goodness.  It  reknits  the 
raveled  skein  of  conscience.  It  makes  the  universe  safely  democratic.  As  the 
painter  Ruskin  has  said,  though  with  lamentable  bluntness,  “light  is  pictured 
only  with  black  pigments.”  As  in  natural  history,  the  precedence  of  the  fowl 
or  the  egg  can  never  be  decided,  so  the  subtle  equation  between  good  and  evil 
is  one  of  our  vital  interests;  classical,  in  that  it  permits  a  perpetual  fairway 
between  the  Scylla  of  assent  and  the  Charybdis  of  denial. 

Unfortunately  the  other  critic  is  the  man  who  would  only  be 
pleased  if  we  were  to  mew  softly.  He  writes : 

Your  editorial  advising  the  use  of  machine  guns  on  mobs  is  typical.  Can’t 
you  learn  that  it  is  possible  to  be  strong  without  being  extreme?  To  you  the 
world  is  all  black  and  white  with  no  shades.  You  are  rabid. 

We  are  tempted  to  declare  it  a  draw. 


Fair  Play  for  the  Yap-anese 

BRUCE  BARTON,  who  gives  off  cheerful  suggestions  as  an  emery 
wheel  gives  off  sparks,  proposed  the  other  day  that  we  deport 
our  dissatisfied  citizens  to  the  island  of  Yap.  We  printed  this  whim¬ 
sical  proposal  and  then  awaited  the  protest  that  we  knew  inevi¬ 
tably  would  come  on  behalf  of  the  Yaps,  Yaplanders,  or  whatever 
the  islanders  are  called.  It  has  come.  Ernest  Rohde  of  Detroit, 
who  calls  himself  a  humble  ex-sailor,  writes : 

Yap  Island,  with  its  beautiful  hills  covered  with  every  kind  of  fruit-bearing 
tree  known  to  the  tropics,  its  little  green  valleys  dotted  with  native  bamboo  huts, 

the  quiet  lagoon  where  one 
watches  all  that  is  alive  on 
the  sea  bottom  as  clearly  as 
though  one  gazed  in  a  mir¬ 
ror;  a  place  inhabited  by  a 
peaceful,  shy  people,  a  people 
content,  untouched  by  civiliza¬ 
tion — of  all  the  islands  I  have 
visited  in  the  South  Seas,  Yap 
is  the  one  I  dream  of  when  city 
life  grows  trying. 

The  point  is  that  even 
if  you  can  solve  your 
own  difficulties  by  pass¬ 
ing  them  on  to  other  peo¬ 
ple,  it  isn’t  fair  to  the 
other  people.  Municipali¬ 
ties  are  tending  less  and 
less  as  the  years  go  by  to 
deal  with  the  victims  of 
vice  by  “driving  ’em  out 
of  town.”  As  the  world 
grows  better  acquainted 
with  its  neighbors,  nations 
will  learn  the  same  lesson. 


On  to  El  Dorado! 


Play  or  Grow  Sour 

FRANK  HODGE,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Miners’ 
Federation  in  England, 
who  has  been  called  the 
most  powerful  young  man 
in  Great  Britain,  and  who 
is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  leaders 
of  the  labor  forces,  in  an 
article  in  the  “Survey”  of 
January  3,  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  .incidental  state¬ 
ment  on  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  question  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  labor 
under  the  modern  indus¬ 
trial  system,  not  only  in 
England,  but  throughout 
the  world : 

Workers’  control  is  a 
means,  and  not  an  end.  Work 
in  the  modern  industrial  world 
is  unpleasant  for  the  majority 
of  workers.  They  will  find 
their  expression  as  human  beings  outside  the  working  hours— in  the  use  of 
leisure  for  family  life,  education,  recreation,  a  hobby.  Control  they  will  use 
to  get  efficient  management  and  machinery  with  which  to  shorten  hours  to  the 
minimum  which  is  consistent  with  the  essential  work  of  high  production.  Con¬ 
trol,  they  wish,  to  save  themselves  from  the  waste  and  insecurity  and  long  hours 
of  the  present  system,  which  leaves  no  secure  and  creative  leisure.  A  minimum 
of  work  consistent  with  a  production  which  will  give  sufficient  commodities  for 
a  good  life  for  all  workers — they  will  use  control  to  obtain  that.  But  control 
will  never  of  itself  be  an  answer  to  the  instincts  thwarted  by  standardized 
machine  industry.  The  answer  will  be  found  outside  of  working  hours. 

Here  is  as  authoritative  a  statement  as  one  could  wish  of  the 
workingman’s  own  view  of  the  relation  of  recreation  to  modern  in¬ 
dustry.  Recreation,  which  means  touching  the  real  springs  of  life 
outside  of  working  hours,  is  indeed  the  vital  question  at  the  back 
of  the  whole  labor  problem.  What  people  are  working  for  and  try¬ 
ing  for,  whatever  their  calling  or  condition,  is  not  the  means  of 
living  but  life  itself.  Industry  in  its  modern  desiccated  form  does 
not  afford  a  human  life  with  human  self-expression.  If  that  can¬ 
not  be  found  outside  of  working  hours,  the  man  will  take  his 
hunger  for  self-expression  into  controversy,  clashes,  broodings,  and 
fights.  Let’s  learn  to  play! 
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THE  IMMIGRANT  SPEAKS 


O': 


THIS  writer  argues  that  America  needs 
immigrants  to  do  the  work  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  unwilling  to  do.  But  these  immigrants 
will  not  remain  here,  he  says,  unless  they  find 
America  ready  to  assimilate  them  into  citi¬ 
zenship,  and  he  declares  there  are  certain 
forces  within  the  country  deliberately  seeking 
to  prevent  assimilation — or  Americanization. 

Mr.  Tobenkin  was  born  in  Russia.  He  is 
an  American — naturalized ;  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  an  authority 
on  our  alien  population. 

UNSKILLED  labor  must  figure  just  as  strong¬ 
ly  in  the  production  of  plows  as  it  figured  in 
the  production  of  shells.  There  is  no  sign, 
however,  of  native  Americans  going  into 
competition  with  the  aliens  for  the  unskilled  job. 
Not  all  of  the  four  million  discharged  soldiers  have 
jobs  yet,  but  the  jobs  they  want  are  not  the  job 
that  the  immigrant  from  eastern  Europe *now  holds. 
They  are  not  eager  to  surrender  the  white  collar  for 
the  flannel  shirt  which  goes  with  the  pick  and  shovel 
of  the  unskilled  laborer. 

The  greatest  assimilating  agency  in  America  at 
all  times  has  been  neighborliness.  Of  this  neighbor¬ 
liness  Americans  have  deprived  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  aliens  in  innumerable  and  harsh  ways.  Far 
from  being  neighborly,  the  average  American  to-day 
will  go  to  any  length  to  keep  the  immigrant  from 
moving  into  “his”  neighborhood,  and  if  the  immi¬ 
grant  is  not  held  back  the  Americans  will  move  from 
this  neighborhood  altogether.  The  things  which  the 
American  of  to-day  admires  in  an  older  generation 
of  immigrants— their  readiness  to  break  away  from 
tradition,  from  the  past,  and  to  venture  into  new 
regions,  to  follow  the  light  of  a  new  civilization — 
are  overlooked  in  the  newer  immigrants.  The  Lithu¬ 
anian,  the  Slovak,  the  Hungarian,  who  leaves  his 
primitive  home  and  comes  to  America,  is  looked  upon 
as  a  mechanical  sort  of  being  who  is  handy  with 
wheelbarrows  and  the  like,  but  is  not  credited  with 
vision  or  ideals.  The  fact  that  these  peasants  es¬ 
caped  from  czars,  kings,  and  kaisers  by  whom  they 
were  oppressed  is  lost  sight  of  completely.  Because 
these  people  do  not  think  in  English  the  fact  that 
they  are  thinking  human  beings  is  all  too  frequently 
overlooked. 

Changed  as  is  the  character  of  immigration  to¬ 
day,  it  is  not  changed  as  much  as  the  character  of 
America.  In  spite  of  America’s  seeming  unwilling- 
lie-o  to  admit  it,  the  large  numbers  of  immigrants 
tern  Europe  come,  or  rather  came  up  to  the 
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outbreak  of  the  war,  in  search  of  free  institutions 
fully  as  much  as  in  search  of  economic  betterment. 
They  find  it  difficult  to  make  their  desires  more 
articulate  because  life  in  America  is  more  strenuous 
than  it  ever  had  been  and  the  immigrant  has  much 
less  to  say  about  his  fate  than  he  had  in  a  for¬ 
mer  age. 

The  immigrants  of  an  older  generation  came  to 
an  America  that  was  agrarian.  Industry  was  in  its 
beginnings.  The  normal  course— in  fact,  almost  the 
only  course — for  the  alien  then  was  from  the  old 
Castle  Garden  to  the  grain  and  corn  fields  of  the 
Middle  and  Far  West. 

Once  on  the  soil,  the  immigrant  was  living  an 
American  life.  Convenience  may  have  dictated  his 
continuing  to  speak  his  mother  tongue,  but  his 
thoughts  were  of  America  and  for  America.  He  had 
a  home  here.  His  farm  machinery  came  from  Ameri¬ 
can  factories.  An  American  seedsman  sold  him  his 
seeds.  The  building  of  schools,  an  American  prob¬ 
lem,  was  a  thing  to  be  discussed  at  the  breakfast,  table 
with  his  family  and  later  in  the  day  with  his  neigh¬ 
bor  at  the  edge  of  the  field  or  in  the  village  grocery. 

Two  or  three  times  a  year  the  railroad  passing- 
through  his  vicinity  would  give  an  excursion  to  Mil- 


sunshine  of  American  life 
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waukee,  or  Dubuque,  or  Des  Moines,  where  the  alien 
with  his  wife  and  children  would  meet  a  score  of 
thousands  of  his  near  and  far  neighbors.  America 
was  sociable  with  him.  She  called  him  to  herself, 
and  the  call  was  irresistible. 

It  is  to  an  industrial  America  that  the  new  im¬ 
migrant  from  eastern  Europe  comes.  The  farm  and 
the  prairie  are  shut  out  from  his  view  directly  he 
lands  on  American  soil.  Much  of  this  newer  immi¬ 
gration  had  been  stimulated  by  industry  and  for  in¬ 
dustry.  Three-fifths  of  all  aliens  from  eastern  and 
southern  Europe,  recent  statistics  have  shown,  were 
peasants  in  their  home  lands.  Yet  only  10  per  cent 
of  that  immigration  is  on  farms  in  the  United  States. 
The  other  90  per  cent  fill  the  slums  of  our  cities, 
great  and  small. 

Capitalizing  His  Ignorance 

CONSIDERING  only  their  own  advantage  and 
not  the  problem  they  were  creating  for  America, 
large  employers  of  alien  labor  in  the  last  genera¬ 
tion  fostered  foreign  colonies  in  this  country.  Far 
from  encouraging  assimilation  with  Americans,  they 
sought  to  keep  aliens  away  from  Americans.  This 
is  ancient  history.  They  figured  that  unassimilated, 
un-Americanized  alien  labor  would  be  more  docile, 
more  easily  handled,  and  they  therefore  enlisted  on 
their  side  the  clergy,  the  boarding-house  keepers,  the 
saloon  keepers,  and  the  clan  leaders  of  these  aliens 
to  make  their  isolation  more  complete.  Just  as  the 
growth  of  American  industry  had  served  to  break 
the  old-time  personal  relation  between  employer  and 
employee,  it  has  similarly  served,  even  in  more 
aggravated  form,  to  widen  the  distance  between  the 
alien  and  the  American  population,  between  the 
immigrant’s  daily  routine  and  American  life  and 
ideals. 

Side  by  side  with  the  isolation  fostered  upon  the 
alien  by  his  American  employer  went  another  studied 
and  more  sinister  isolation  fostered  by  an  older  gen¬ 
eration  of  immigrants.  If  American  employers  could 
capitalize  the  newer  alien’s  ignorance  of  the  country 
and  of  the  language,  and  work  him  longer  hours  and 
pay  him  the  lowest  wages,  why  could  not  the  labor 
agent  of  his  own  nationality  take  advantage  of  him 
and  shift  the  alien  laborer  from  job  to  job  by  an 
understanding  with  the  foreman?  Every  time  the 
alien  laborer  had  to  get  a  new  job  the  labor  agent 
got  another  fee. 

The  foreign  banker  came  next.  For  a  generation 
the  private  alien  banker  has  been  a  flourishing  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  immigrant  colonies.  Saloon  keepers, 
grocers,  steamship  agents,  put  up  the  word  “bank 
over  their  establishments  and  took  money  from  the 
alien.  Hundreds  ( Continued  on  page  55) 
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Water  bottlers  require  unusually  speedy  delivery 
and  maximum  protection  for  the  load. 
Oldsmobile  affords  both 


Maximum  economy  always  whetht 
under  capacity  load  or  mak 
single  package  delivery 


A  true  and  faithful 
servant  in  more 
than  200  lines  of 
business,  The  Olds¬ 
mobile  Economy 
Truck  has  estab¬ 
lished  its  leadership 
and  cinched  the 
title  of  “The  Truck 
of  Unlimited  Use¬ 
fulness.”  We  have 
some  interesting 
truck  data  that 
applies  to  your 
k  business. 


Unexcelled  riding  qualities  plus  great  power  and 
reliability  —  the  chief  reasons  for  Olds¬ 
mobile  omnibus  popularity 


In  the  fields  or  on  the  Road  the  Oldsmobile 
Truck  saves  time  and  effort 
and  money 
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The  contractor  chooses  it  because  its  big  pneu 
matic  tires  and  internal  gear  drive  enable 
it  to  go  anywhere  in  record  time 


'i'aCES  ENVELOPE  Cfl 
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Where  constant  stopping  and  starting  is  required 
the  electric  starter  is  a  great  factor 
of  economy 


Because  of  its  extreme  adaptability  the  Olds¬ 
mobile  Economy  Truck  serves  200 
distinct  lines  of  business 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


Adapted  from  the  Saturday  Eve?iing  Post  story 
“ The  Bear  Trap”,  by  Byron  Morgan 


Directed  by  Sam  Wood 


Scenario  by  Will  M.  Ritchey 


•:  FAMOUS  PLAYERS  -  LASKY  CORPORATION 
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THE  shortest  distance  be¬ 
tween  two  points  might 
be  a  straight  line,  on  paper, 

—  but  Wallace  Reid  cov¬ 
ered  with  dust  at  the  wheel 
of  this  Paramount  Artcraft 
speed  Picture,  will  tell  you 
that  it’s  the  curves  that  count! 

When  the  telegraph  poles 
look  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb, 
when  the  speedometer  is  de¬ 
liriously  checking  off  a  mile 
every  thirty  seconds  or  so  — 
then  it’s  sure  you’re  going 


to  win  or  smash ! 

If  you  saw  Wallace 
Reid  in  “The  Roarin’  Road” 
or  “Double  Speed”  you  have 
some  idea  of  the  pace  he  hits 
in  “Excuse  My  Dust”,  but 
here  there’s  a  girl  as  well  as 
gasoline,  and  she  doesn’t 
quite  like  this  do-or-die  stuff. 

Climb  aboard  anyway  — 
Paramount  invites  you  —  and 
get  the  genuine  sensations 
from  behind  that  dithering 
wheel. 


i  • 


Jesse  L.  Lasky  Presents 

WALLACE  REID 

in  _ 

“EXCUSE  MY  DUST” 
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McKeesport— A  City  Aflame 

Continued  from  page  15 


Half  an  hour  after  the  drillers  had  removed  their  tools  “  Poor  Man’s  Well  ”  was  in  flames 
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a  frame  house.  But  to-day 
derricks  dot  the  hillsides 
and  the  levels  like  virgin 
timber  on  a  mountain  slope. 

And  where  once  only  the 
ripple  of  a  tiny  brook  dis¬ 
turbed  the  Hollow’s  stillness 
there  is  now  the  roar  and 
hiss  of  steam  and  the  chug 
of  engines  as  the  drillers 
race  to  reach  the  Speechley 
Sand,  3,000  feet  below  the 
surface.  Versailles,  likewise, 
has  experienced  a  transfor¬ 
mation.  Every  home,  almost, 
has  a  derrick  in  the  back 
yard  or  at  the  side.  And 
where  none  have  yet  ap¬ 
peared  it  is  a  safe  bet  there 
will  be  one,  and  soon,  for 
where  there  is  a  lot  of 
ground  big  enough  to  hold 
a  rig,  one  is  bound  to  grow. 

And  out  of  the  wild  scram¬ 
ble  for  leases  emerges  the 
home  owner,  richer  in 
pocket  and  with  a  contract 
calling  for  a  royalty  on  oil 
or  gas  found. 

Single  building  lots 
nominally  worth  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  sell  for  $15,000 
— and  some  for  more,  as, 
for  instance,  the  plot  150 
by  75  feet  that  went  for 
$21,500  because  it  happened 
to  be  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  a  gusher.  One  com¬ 
pany  paid  $125,000  for  fifty 
acres  that  ordinarily  would 
have  brought  no  more  than 
$200  an  acre.  A  fair  pro¬ 
ducer  was  brought  in  on 
the  tract  soon  after  it  was 
purchased,  and  the  company  sold  it  for  $100,000 — 
and  they  still  have  virtually  all  the  ground  left. 

Derrick  building  early  became  a  genuine  pastime — 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  city  council  stepped  in 
with  an  edict  that  no  derrick  could  be  placed  nearer 
a  dwelling  than  fifty  feet  without  the  owner’s  con¬ 
sent.  Immediately  consent  became  a  very  high- 
priced  article,  and  prospective  drilling  companies 
were  forced  to  pay  fabulous  sums  to  obtain  it.  One 
woman  appealed  to  the  council  to  save  her  from  being 
“penned  in  on  all  sides  by  derricks.”  The  council 
investigated  and  found  the  law  was  being  adhered  to, 
though  the  woman  was  right  in  her  assertion  that 
she  was  being  “penned  in.”  Derricks  were  spring¬ 
ing  up  on  all  four  sides.  But  the  council  could  not 
interfere,  and  advised  the  woman  to  sell,  which  she 
did,  at  her  own  price. 

When  the  first  rush  came  upon  the  field  there  was 
little  choice  as  to  locations.  Companies  were  willing 
to  grab  any  place  and  sink  a  hole,  for  better  or  worse, 
trusting  to  Providence  that  it  would  be  for  better. 

It  was  a  great  game  of  chance,  not  at  all  unlike 
draw  poker.  Thus  far  the  draws  have  been  fairly 
good,  but  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  say  the  geolo¬ 
gists,  when  the  blanks  are  sure  to  come.  The  “gas 
smellers,”  as  they  are  known,  are  now  out  in  force, 
and  generally  the  drilling  companies  are  looking  be¬ 
fore  they  stake  a  claim.  Thus  far  the  “dusters”  have 
been  few,  but  their  day  is  coming  soon.  State  Geolo¬ 
gist  Ashley  says  in  warning  prospective  investors 
that  the  wonder  field  will  be  the  scene  of  immense 
financial  losses  in  the  near  future. 

The  Pioneer  of  Snake  Hollow 

OUT  of  all  who  have  been  made  happy  thus  far — 
and  the  number  is  by  no  means  small — there  is 
none  more  happy  than  is  Dave  Groff,  whose  story 
reads  like  fiction.  He  is  really  the  pioneer  of  the 
Snake  Hollow  field,  and  his  happiness  is  less  due  to 
financial  benefit  than  because  he  believes  his  judg¬ 
ment  has  been  vindicated.  Twenty  years  ago  Dave 
was  working  hard,  raising  a  family  and  running  a 
farm  on  a  small  scale.  At  night,  after  he  had  re¬ 
turned  home  from  the  day’s  toil,  he  would  go  about 
the  place  doing  the  bits  of  work  that  the  other  Groffs 
could  not  do. 

The  day  came  when  a  new  water  well  was  neces¬ 
sary,  the  old  one  having  played  out.  So  Dave  went 
to  work  one  evening,  with  pick  and  shovel,  boring 
a  round  hole  into  the  earth  in  search  of  water.  Long 
after  dark  and  night  after  night  he  worked,  with 
a  torch  for  light. 

Then  cne  night  a  strange  thing  happened.  As  he 


pulled  his  pick  from  the  ground  there  was  a  hissing 
sound  and  a  burst  of  flame.  He  had  uncovered  a 
hidden  pocket  of  gas,  and  it  had  ignited  from  the 
torch.  Dave  barely  escaped  being  burned.  He 
thought  it  would  burn  out  in  a  short  time  and  he 
could  resume  digging.  But  two  days  elapsed,  and 
three,  and  still  the  well  burned.  Dave  decided  to 
make  use  of  the  gas.  He  succeeded  in  extinguishing 
the  blaze,  after  a  few  trying  hours,  and  sealed  up 
the  hole,  leaving  only  a  small  opening  in  which  he 
placed  a  two-inch  pipe.  Afterwai’d  he  extended  the 
pipe  to  the  house,  put  on  a  reducer  and  a  smaller 
pipe,  and  ran  it  into  his  home,  where  it  was  utilized 
for  lighting  and  cooking  purposes.  Later  the  supply 
increased  and  Dave,  neighborlike,  allowed  a  friend, 
living  next  door,  to  pipe  his  house  from  the  line. 

Night  after  night,  however,  Dave  would  sit  before 
a  flaming  coal  fire — he  didn’t  believe  in  gas  for  heat¬ 
ing  purposes — and  ponder  over  his  discovery.  He 
wasn’t  satisfied  with  the  little  well ;  he  believed  there. 


Dave  Groff  and  the  water  well  from  which  he  drew 
gas  for  twenty  years  before  gas  was  “discovered 


was  a  greater  flow  deeper  in 
the  earth.  He  talked  over 
the  subject  with  others. 
Most  of  them  laughed.  A 
few  old-timers  recalled  how 
gas  had  often  bubbled  from 
the  brook  which  ran  past 
Dave’s  house,  and  one  re¬ 
called  how  he  had  captured 
a  canful  one  day  and  had 
exploded  it  with  a  match. 
But  no  person  was  interested 
enough  to  risk  any  money 
in  a  drilling  venture. 

Dave’s  well  thus  was 
soon  forgotten  by  all  ex¬ 
cept  the  persons  it  served. 
But  it  kept  on  producing, 
day  after  day,  and  Dave 
kept  on  pondering,  night 
after  night.  He  often  said 
to  friends,  and  many  of 
them  recall  it  now:  “By 
golly,  I  know  there’s  a  lot 
more  gas  where  that  little 
bit’s  cornin’  from.”  The  re¬ 
sult  was  always  the  same 
— he  got  a  laugh  and  a 
“forget  it,  Dave.” 

But  David  finally  lived  to 
see  a  monster  gusher  spout¬ 
ing  forth  gas  at  the  rate  of 
25,000,000  cubic  feet  a  day, 
not  a  stone’s  throw  from 
the  “baby”  well. 

And  he  lived  to  see  his 
old  home  devoured  by  sweep¬ 
ing  flames  from  this  giant 
gusher. 

Groff  first  saw  his  dream 
coming  through  when,  in 
1916,  a  gusher  was  brought 
in  on  the  Spiegel  farm,  some 
distance  from  his  place. 
This  well  produced  40,000,000  cubic  feet  a  day  for  a 
time,  but  caught  fire  and  defied  all  efforts  to  shut  it 
in.  Its  flow  weakened  day  after  day,  and  finally  the 
flames  were  extinguished.  Then  water  drowned  it 
out  entirely,  and  the  wise  ones  nodded  and  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  owners.  Inwardly  they  chuckled,  for 
they  had  been  asked  to  contribute  and  hadn’t  done 
so.  Then  the  other  pioneers,  Foster  and  Brendel, 
came  along,  and  combined  their  capital.  Foster  was 
a  furniture  dealer,  Brendel  an  engineer.  They  leased 
property  hei'e  and  there  and  started  to  drill.  One 
well  after  another  went  dowm — seventeen  in  all — 
and  they  were  all  “dusters.”  Even  Dave  Groff’s 
spirits  were  near  zero. 

Foster  and  Brendel  were  nearly  broke — in  purse 
and  spirit.  But  they  had  enough  money  left  for  one 
more  well,  and  they  decided  to  risk  it. 

The  Last  Twenty  Dollars 

A  LITTLE  spot  in  a  woods  on  a  hillside  overlook¬ 
ing  the  Youghiogheny  River  was  chosen  for  the 
final  plunge — for  the  graveyard  of  buried  hopes, 
the  pessimists  said.  It  was  only  a  thousand  yards 
from  Groff’s  water  well.  The  drills  went  through 
the  Elizabeth  Sand,  the  first  producing  stratum, 
without  so  much  as  a  smell  of  gas.  On  through  to 
the  Speechley  Sand  they  went.  Finally  they  were  in 
it — and  no  gas.  Foot  after  foot  the  drills  went  down 
and  nothing  but  dust  came  up.  And  hopes  of  the 
prospectors,  Foster,  Brendel,  and  a  few  others,  who 
were  grouped  about  in  the  drill  shed,  waiting  for  the 
verdict,  sank  with  the  drills.  Long  into  the  evening 
they  waited,  none  wanting  to  betray  his  fears  to  the 
others.  Finally,  about  ten  o’clock  on  the  night  of 
August  23,  the  chief  driller  turned  from  his  work, 
signaled  to  the  engineer  to  haul  up  the  tools,  and 
announced  to  those  present:  “I’m  through — there’s 
no  gas  in  that  hole.” 

It  left  them  all  flat — in  purse  and  otherwise.  Fos¬ 
ter  broke  the  silence.  “I’m  through  with  gas,”  he 
said,  and  prepared  to  leave.  But  one  member  of  the 
little  band  still  had  hopes — and  a  few  dollars.  He 
suggested  a  purse  for  the  drillers,  the  money  to  ac¬ 
company  a  request  that  they  drill  ten  minutes  longer. 
Twenty  dollars  finally  made  up  the  purse,  though 
some  thought,  it  was  only  a  further  waste  of  money. 
Then  the  driller  was  approached. 

“Here’s  twenty  dollars.  Will  you  drill  ten  min¬ 
utes  longer?”  he  was  asked. 

The  driller  would  drill  for  twenty  dollars.  And  he 
did — only  not  ten  minutes.  Three  were  sufficient. 
The  well  came  in  with  a  roar  that  rattled  every 
beam  on  the  derrick  and  ( Continued  on  page  50) 
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in  the  pay,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the 
Carranza  regime? 

I  will  again  appeal  to  your  common 
sense,  not  through  long-winded  argu¬ 
ment,  but  by  a  close-up  flashed  on 
the  screen  of  reason.  As  I  write,  the 
papers  announce  the  resignation  of 
Henry  Prather  Fletcher  as  ambassador 
to  Mexico,  and  of  Robert  Lansing,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State.  I  share  the  knowledge 
with  many  others  that  Fletcher’s  resig¬ 
nation  originated  in  August  of  last 
y  ar,  just  three  weeks  after  my  own 
was  accepted.  As  regards  the  ambas¬ 
sador  and  myself,  we  are  two  men, 
both  in  the  forties,  each  with  a  long 
record  in  his  branch  of  our  foreign 
service,  who  resign  from  sinecures,  one 
because  he  would  not  be  associated 
with  a  commercial  debacle  and  the 
other  because  he  refused  to  be  dragged 
further  along  the  road  of  diplomatic 
emasculation. 

It  is  also  generally  accepted  that 
when  the  President  accused  Mr.  Lan¬ 
sing  of  “forestalling  my  judgment  by 
formulating  action  and  merely  asking 
my  approval  when  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  form  an  independent  judg¬ 
ment,”  he  was  referring  specifically  to 
the  stand  taken  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  Jenkins  case,  a  stand  which  was 
heartily  supported  by  the  editorial 
opinion  of  over  80  per  cent  of  the 
American  press. 

Why  did  Fletcher  force  his  resigna¬ 
tion  to  fulfillment?  Because  he  was 
convinced  that  the  policy  of  the  Car¬ 
ranza  Government  is  now  and  always 
has  been  one  of  obstinate  hostility  to 
the  United  States;  because  he  believed 
that  the  Mexican  people  generally  de¬ 
sire  good  relations  with  us  and  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  them, 
but  that  since  Mr.  Carranza  assumed 
power  he  has  deliberately  defeated 
every  effort  on  our  pai’t  to  establish 
a  better  understanding  and  to  treat 
Mexico  as  a  friendly  neighbor.  Because 
he  saw  in  Carranza  a  man  who  had  a 
rare  chance  to  be  of  service  to  his  dis¬ 
tracted  country,  but  who  through  three 
years,  while  the  United  States  mag¬ 
nanimously  overlooked  his  rebuffs  and 
made  advances  time  after  time  to  come 
to  some  arrangement  which  would  be 
helpful  to  Mexico  and  her  people,  never 
missed  a  chance  to  repel  these  advances 
with  great  parade  of  patriotism. 

Because  he  knew,  as  I  know  through 
daily  contact  with  the  inner  workings 
of  the  Mexican  press,  that  Carranza’s 
uncompromising  hostility  to  the  United 
States  is  clearly  reflected  in  his  public 
documents  and  replies  to  our  many 
representations  and  has  set  up  an 
insidious  anti-American  propaganda 
throughout  this  hemisphere,  formally 
repudiating  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
advocating  alliances  with  European  and 
other  countries  and  actual  treaties  with 
Latin  America  aimed  at  undermining 
our  friendships  and  influence  on  this 
side  of  the  world. 

Because  time  and  again  he  had 
pointed  out  without  avail  in  reports 
and  memoranda  that  the  attitude  of 
the  Mexican  Government,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  our  utter  lack  of  any  con¬ 
structive  policy,  was  almost  entirely 
responsible  for  the  unsatisfactory  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  countries  and  the 
treatment  to  which  Americans  as  well 
as  some  other  foreigners  are  subject 
in  Mexico  with  respect  to  their  lives 
and  property. 

Carranza  the  Real  Watchful  Waiter 

SO  much  for  credentials.  Whom  will 
you  believe?  The  paid  agents  who 
make  a  vapid  statement  that  all  is 
well  with  Mexico  after  nine  years  of 
chaos  if  we  will  only  possess  our  souls 
in  patience  for  another  decade,  a 
century,  or  an  indefinite  epoch?  Will 
you  believe  the  financial  sentimentalist 
on  a  salary  who  (in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  for  two  solid  years  our  ambassa¬ 
dor  and  every  minor  official  held  open 
the  door  to  any  friendly  arrangement) 
pleads  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  committee  on  Mexico  that 
we  at  least  give  friendship  a  trial?  Or 
will  you  turn  your  eyes  and  ears  toward 
men  who  speak  by  right  of  sacrifice? 

Now  let’s  get  back  to  the  bucksaw. 
In  my  last  article  I  indicated  that  Car- 
ran^  ’ooking  wise  as  a  treeful  of  owls, 
consignment  of  seed,  but 
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blinked  when  he  stumbled  on  an  oak 
sprouting  from  what  he  had  thought 
was  a  bean,  and,  when  he  ran  into  a 
field  of  tares  where  he  had  sown  posies, 
began  to  take  thought  as  to  just  what 
you  could  do  with  tares  and  a  young 
oak  in  the  way  of  business. 

Let’s  put  it  plainer.  Under  the 
treacherous  whip  of  opportunism  Car¬ 
ranza,  being  no  soldier,  began  propi¬ 
tiating  the  military  with  over  half  the 
pork  in  the  national  revenue  barrel. 
By  so  doing  did  he  reckon  on  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  mastering  brute?  Did  he  real¬ 
ize  that  indirectly  he  was  fattening  the 
belly  of  banditry  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Mexico  and  that  thence¬ 
forth  he  was  to  be  to  every  outlaw  in 
the  country  as  father  is  to  son?  No; 
he  did  not  plan  this  awkward  relation 
ship;  opportunism  did  it  for  him.  So 
much  for  the  oak. 

In  sticking  pins  into  the  back  of  the 
United  States  while  its  face  was  turned 
inexorably  toward  Europe,  did  he  fore¬ 
see  an  honest-to-goodness  crusade  for 
race  hatred  which  should  swell  into 
such  proportions  as  to  become  the  main 
prop  of  his  fallacious  claim  to  patriot¬ 
ism?  No.  It  just  happened.  So  much 
for  the  tares. 

But  when  it  came  to  taking  stock 
of  these  two  lucky-strike  departures — 
that  is  another  story.  His  acceptance 
of  banditry  as  a  pedestal  to  his  Govern¬ 
ment  was  deliberate,  and  not  for  a  min¬ 
ute  did  he  hesitate  to  clap  the  ladder 
of  race  hatred,  once  he  saw  its  poten¬ 
tialities,  against  that  pedestal  and  climb 
its  easy  rungs  to  the  eminence  upon 
which  he  suddenly  ballooned,  much  to 
his  own  surprise,  into  the  champion  of 
all  Latin  America  against  the  gringo. 

Here  we  have  a  Carranza  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  silent,  immobile,  blink¬ 
ing  sphinx  of  three  years  ago,  a  weak 
old  man  then,  peering  patiently  into 
a  future  which  looked  blank  to  every¬ 
body  else,  but  which  opened  finally  into 
a  broad  straightaway,  hedged  on  one 
side  by  banditry,  it  is  true,  and  on  the 
other  by  race  hatred — but  an  open  road 
nevertheless.  What  was  the  power  in 
Carranza  which  opened  that  avenue? 
You  will  laugh  when  you  realize  that 
it  was  genuine,  authentic,  simon-pure 
potential  and  active  Watchful  Waiting. 
We  have  talked  about  it;  he  has  done  it. 

A  High-Priced  Acrobat 

WHAT  does  this  mean?  Does  it  mean 
that  by  taking  thought  and  never 
missing  a  move  Carranza  has  really 
developed  into  a  giant  in  comparison 
with  what  he  was?  It  means  just  that; 
but,  fortunately  for  us,  he  is  a  giant 
whose  stride  is  hampered  by  a  double 
manacle.  What  a  shame,  what  a  crime 
against  humanity,  what  an  opportunity 
lost  for  the  salvation  of  his  own  dis¬ 
tracted  country,  that  the  man  who  has 
proved  himself  to  have  contained  the 
seed  of  greatness  should  have  taken  the 
wrong  turning  at  the  crucial  moment  of 
his  career  and  led  his  people  away  from 
peace ! 

Had  he  not  turned  to  feeding  the 
military  with  the  nation’s  revenue,  he 
would  long  since  have  rid  himself  of 
the  incubus  of  banditry;  had  he  not 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  an  easy 
and  grandiloquent  popularity  founded 
on  his  nursing  of  hatred  for  the  gringo, 
he  would  have  had  such  magnanimous 
support  from  the  United  States  as  one 


nation  has  never  yet  received  from  an¬ 
other.  He  might  have  been  a  truly 
great  patriot,  radical  where  Diaz  was 
conservative,  and  yet  a  builder  on  en¬ 
nobling  foundations  of  lasting  internal 
peace  and  international  good  will.  As 
it  is,  what  is  this  giant?  A  Buddha 
idol,  done  in  gray  stone,  equable  from 
the  feet  up,  but  with  those  feet  placed 
on  two  runaway  horses,  outlawry  and 
racial  conflict.  While  the  old  man  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  keeping  his  balance,  he  is 
wholly  admirable  as  a  high-priced  acro¬ 
bat,  but  when  he  falls  one  will  surely 
hear  the  laughter  of  the  peanut  gods. 

It  is  fair  to  consider  what  he  might 
have  done  to  save  himself  at  the  start 
from  an  ultimately  untenable  position. 
He  might  have  created  a  constabulary 
of  his  own.  paid  it  well,  established  it 
as  the  ostensible  police  of  the  Federal 
District,  and,  as  his  strength  grew, 
played  one  quidnunc  general  against 
another  until  he  could  clap  the  lid  on 
the  pork  barrel  against  the  military  as 
a  whole,  disband  the  army,  and  take 
a  man’s  chance  to  hold  himself  erect 
behind  the  barrier  of  the  nation’s  re¬ 
sources  decently  and  constructively  ap¬ 
plied.  In  such  an  enterprise  he  would 
have  had  the  active  and  almost  illimita¬ 
ble  cooperation  of  the  United  States. 
But,  as  has  been  intimated  in  a  previ¬ 
ous  article,  the  moment  for  such  action 
found  him  a  small  man,  immeasurably 
smaller  than  he  is  to-day. 

What  is  the  sequence  of  overt  actions 
which  began  with  a  trifling  incident 
and  which,  through  our  policy  of  hands 
off,  grew  to  such  proportions  as  to  in¬ 
flate  Carranza  with  the  idea  of  estab¬ 
lishing  himself  in  history  as  the  rock 
upon  which  cordial  relations  between 
Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  America  were 
to  split? 

Essays  in  Diplomatic  Futility 

LET  us  start  at  the  arrival  of  Am- 
i  bassador  Fletcher,  a  diplomat  by 
profession  and  as  such  almost  a  sole 
survivor  of  the  change  in  our  national 
administration,  still  wearing  the  laurels 
of  a  conquest  of  the  collective  heart  of 
Chile,  long  estranged  against  the  United 
States.  He  was  appointed  on  his  rec¬ 
ord  to  get  results.  He  came  smiling 
with  a  genuine  and  avowed  intention 
of  friendship.  He  wore  that  smile 
steadily  for  two  years  without  ever 
meeting  the  slightest  glimmer  of  re¬ 
sponse.  It  was  a  feat  in  facial  control 
which  has  never  been  equaled  for  en¬ 
durance  on  the  stage  of  international 
relations,  and  forms  in  itself  a  story 
of  personal  interest. 

Fletcher’s  first  constructive  move  was 
to  enter  into  a  gentleman’s  agreement, 
with  General  Pablo  Gonzalez  as  spokes¬ 
man,  whereby  the  United  States  would 
release  some  millions  of  rounds  of  am¬ 
munition,  long  held  at  the  border,  if  the 
Mexican  Government,  through  the  gen¬ 
eral,  would  agree  to  accept  that  action 
as  a  definite  show  of  friendship  and 
use  it  as  a  soothing  sirup  on  public 
opinion.  To  carry  out  his  side  of  the 
arrangement  the  ambassador  made  a 
special  trip  to  Washington  and  won  his 
point  with  the  State  Department  and 
the  President  only  after  a  hard  and 
protracted  struggle.  The  ammunition 
was  released. 

Now  watch  Carranza’s  move  because 
it  was  destined  to  become  his  classic 
lead.  He  repudiated  Gonzalez  as  his 
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formal  or  informal  intermediary,  and 
caused  it  to  be  given  out  in  the  press 
that,  through  the  wise  and  powerful 
efforts  of  Bonillas,  the  Mexican  am¬ 
bassador  to  Washington,  the  rounds  of 
ammunition,  property  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  long  unjustly  held  at  the 
border,  had  been  freed  and  were  on 
their  way  to  the  capital. 

The  ultimate  results  of  this  initial 
move  can  scarcely  be  measured  in  the 
space  of  this  article,  but  the  immediate 
effects  were  what  opened  Carranza’s 
eyes  to  the  potentialities  of  a  policy  of 
continued  estrangement  from  the  United 
States.  To  his  mild  surprise  and  Gon¬ 
zalez’s  amazement,  the  general  was 
promptly  blotted  out  as  a  factor  in 
Mexican  affairs.  Automatically  he  be¬ 
came  a  puppet,  a  nothing,  so  that 
months  later,  when  with  others  he 
waited  upon  the  president,  who  was 
about  to  announce  certain  cabinet  ap¬ 
pointments,  Carranza  could  afford  to  go 
the  long  length  of  refusing  even  to  re¬ 
ceive  him.  That  event  announced  to 
the  public  the  birth  of  Carranza  as  a 
strong  man.  He  had  come  out  of  hiber¬ 
nation.  With  no  military  force  at  his 
back,  he  had  yet  eliminated  one  of  the 
group  of  enigmatically  smiling  gen¬ 
erals  and  sounded  a  warning  to  those 
remaining, 

A  Mexican  general  can  read  the 
writing  on  the  wall  with  his  eyes  shut, 
bandaged,  and  covered  with  a  gunny 
sack.  He  knows  that  for  him  there 
are  seldom  two  steps  between  power 
and  a  “passing  by  arms,”  which  is  the 
Spanish  euphemism  for  being  lined  up 
before  a  firing  squad.  The  potentially 
willful  military  leaders  took  thought, 
and  with  every  subsequent  slap  given 
by  Carranza  to  the  United  States  they 
took  more  thought  and  gathered  to  the 
support  of  the  “patriot”  until,  to  the 
surprise  of  everyone,  himself  included, 
the  Supreme  Chief  was  found  to  have 
grown  up  in  the  dark  to  the  stature  of 
his  grandiloquent  title.  To  the  string 
of  the  pork  barrel  which  tied  the  mili¬ 
tary  to  him  originally  he  had  added  the 
prestige  of  becoming  the  exponent  sans 
pareil  of  the  national  tradition  of  hatred 
toward  the  United  States — a  hatred 
which,  were  it  sifted  down,  would  be 
found  to  be  a  genuine  flame  in  the 
hearts  only  of  a  loud-mouthed  minority 
which  unfortunately  sets  the  tone  of  the 
nation’s  press  and  printed  thought. 

Old  Reynard  Plays  with  the  Gringos 

WHAT  were  the  steps  by  which  Car¬ 
ranza  hoisted  himself  to  this  emi¬ 
nence  ?  They  are  too  numerous  for  cover¬ 
ing  except  with  the  str'de  of  seven-league 
boots.  Three  high-lights  are  enough  to 
illumine  the  mass  of  lesser  affronts,  such 
as  delays  in  the  issuance  of  exequaturs; 
refusals  of  every  courtesy  to  the  embassy 
which  could  be  construed  as  signs  of 
amity;  expulsion  of  Americans  on  thirty- 
six  hours’  notice  and  in  the  face  of 
protests;  viewing  mur’ers  with  the 
most  casual  assurances  of  investigation, 
never  fulfilled;  open  encouragement  of 
German  propaganda.  Such  trifles  just 
failed  of  turning  Fletcher,  with  his  un¬ 
dying  smile  and  patiently  extended  hand 
of  friendship,  into  a  perpetual  image 
of  patience;  but  three  breaks  can’t  be 
passed  over  so  lightly.  They  were  out¬ 
rages  to  the  etiquette  of  common  de¬ 
cency  which  is  supposed  to  govern  the 
intercourse  of  nations  not  at  war. 

One  of  them  was  the  cynical  and 
hypocritical  boasting  of  Carranza  in 
a  message  to  Congress  that  the  massa¬ 
cre  of  American  troops  at  Carrizal  was 
the  result  and  the  triumph  of  his  orders 
to  the  Mexican  army  to  expel  Per¬ 
shing’s  punitive  expedition  (directed 
solely  against  Villa)  from  Mexican  soil. 
This  incident,  aside  from  its  value  as 
an  illustration  of  the  point  at  issue,  is 
characteristic  of  one  of  the  longest  es¬ 
tablished  of  Mexican  tactics — the  falsi¬ 
fying  of  events  to  fit  the  uses  of  a 
national  pride,  absurd  to  the  point  of 
childishness  in  its  assumption  of  non¬ 
existent  power. 

Another  arose  from  the  sending  of 
a  succession  of  sterilized  missions  to 
the  United  States — Nieto,  Pani,  Ca¬ 
brera;  Cabrera,  Pani,  Nieto.  Here  also 
is  a  sidelight  which  exposes  Mexican 
skill  at  passing  the  buck.  It  has  been 
said  that  as  a  master  of  the  toothpick 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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‘  fhink  of  it  "in  millions  of  In 

Stretching  clear  across  the  continent, 
Columbia  Dry  Batteries  are  at  Work. 

"daily,  hourly,  year  after  yeat - 

faithful  servants  true  to  the  tasks 
that  only  they  can  perform" 


IT  is  truly  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  when  everything  is  made  spioand- 
span  clean  and  the  happy  new  Columbias  are  tucked  away  on  the 
cellar  shelf.  Rejuvenated  with  their  lusty  current,  the  old  Doorbell 
seems  to  more  than  ring — it  sings! — and  all  the  house  is  glad. 

What  a  marvelous  package  of  power  the  Columbia  Dry  Battery  is!  It  s 
the  handy-man  of  every  home.  It  rings  Bells  and  annunciators  -buzzes 
Buzzers — makes  Telephones  talk  up— proves  itselt  a  necessary  con¬ 
venience  every  hour  in  the  day. 

At  electrical,  hardware,  auto  supply,  and  general  stores  -garages-  hard¬ 
ware,  auto,  and  electrical  departments . tell  the  man  you  want 

the  genuine  Columbia  Dry  Battery  tor  your  home,  and  see  that  he  gives 

you  no  other. 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

Cleveland,  Ohio  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  loronto,  Canada 

Columbia 

^Batteries 


To  Apartment  House  Owners 

Ask  for  the  new  Columbia  Hot  Shot  Dry  Battery. 
It’s  a  single  battery  of  3  to  12  cellpowerj  especially 
for  aparcment  houses.  Low  cost,  long  life  will 
energize  Elevator  Signals,  ring  Doorbells,  and  open 
Doors  of  from  10  to  ioo  apartment*. 
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of  subterfuge  Carranza  has  no  peer, 
and  his  favorite  stroke  has  been,  is, 
and  will  be  the  sending  of  unofficial 
envoys  at  any  given  pinch  and  their 
subsequent  repudiation  when  the  apex 
of  pressure  is  past. 

There  came  a  day  when  Nieto,  blinded 
by  a  sense  of  his  own  growing  impor¬ 
tance,  forgot  this  old  rule  and  took  one 
tentative  step  on  his  own  account.  He 
was  in  Washington  on  one  of  the  peri¬ 
odic  missions  which  he  well  knew  meant 
nothing,  showed  up  at  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  was  literally  swept  off  his 
perch  of  insincerity  by  the  outspoken 
frankness  and  cordiality  with  which  he 
was  met.  The  informal  attitude  of  our 
Government  was  one  of  willingness  to 
negotiate  any  and  all  differences  from 
a  standpoint  of  generosity  rather  than 
intrinsic  justice.  Why  not  have  Fletcher 
up  and  get  to  work?  What  could  Nieto, 
posing  as  an  envoy,  do  but  consent? 
The  ambassador  was  summoned  post¬ 
haste,  and  after  many  hours  of  labor 
he  and  Nieto  framed  “a  preamble  look¬ 
ing  toward  a  tentative  settlement”  of 
all  acute  questions  pending  between 
the  two  countries. 

It  is  too  bad  that  that  document  can¬ 
not  be  printed  here  in  full  as  a  unique 
exhibit  of  the  lengths  to  which  we  were 
prepared  to  go  in  our  publicly  declared 
policy  of  showering  benefits  on  Mexico 
and  as  a  categorical  answer  to  the  vapid 
pleadings  of  men  of  questionable  cate¬ 
gory  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  that  we  at  least  experiment  with 
an  attitude  of  friendship  toward  Mex¬ 
ico.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  pre¬ 
amble?  While  it  was  still  in  an  em¬ 
bryonic  stage  Nieto  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  his  chief  executive’s 
apparent  acquiescence  by  silence,  he 
himself  was  a  fake  envoy  like  all  his 
predecessors.  He  declared  that  nego¬ 
tiations  had  reached  such  a  point  that 
nothing  further  could  be  settled  at 
Washington.  As  a  consequence  Fletcher, 
still  smiling,  always  good-natured, 
climbed  on  the  train  again  and  accom¬ 
panied  Nieto  back  to  Mexico  City. 

Spurns  Wilson’s  Advances 

IMMEDIATELY  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  travelers  the  terms  of  the  pre¬ 
amble  were  published  in  the  local  press. 
They  were  so  frank,  so  reasonable,  so 
charged  with  the  spirit  of  compromise 
to  practical  ends,  so  imbued  with  the 
new  order  of  open  diplomacy,  that  a 
surge  of  hope  rose  in  the  breasts  of 
all  those  who  knew  to  what  dazzling 
heights  of  prosperity  the  country  might 
rise  under  their  aegis.  So  profound 
was  this  aspiration  that  its  explosion 
on  the  following  day  produced  a  theat¬ 
rical,  almost  a  dramatic,  anticlimax. 
Nieto  was  publicly  repudiated  by  offi¬ 
cial  announcement  in  every  newspaper 
of  the  capital  and  fell  from  favor  never 
to  recover;  the  tentative  agreement  was 
unceremoniously  scrapped,  torn  up  with¬ 
out  consideration  of  any  nature,  and 
consigned  to  the  wastebasket.  The  action 
was  a  scandalous  affront  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ambassador,  such  a  slap  as  leaves 
no  outward  mai’k  but  brands  the  spirit 
for  a  lifetime. 

The  prize  exhibit  in  Carranza’s  pol¬ 
icy  of  estrangement,  however,  passed 
over  the  ambassador  and  struck  at  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Our 
propaganda  committee  had  arranged 
an  excursion  of  a  score  of  Mexican 
newspaper  men  to  Washington,  where 
President  Wilson  addressed  them.  In 
spite  of  the  evidence  already  to  hand 
as  to  the  deep-seated  malignity  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  he  declared  once 
more  that  under  no  conceivable  circum¬ 
stance  would  the  United  States  resort 
to  arms  for  a  settlement  of  any  diffi¬ 
culty  with  a  weaker  nation.  The  speech, 
cabled  in  full  by  the  enthusiastic  corre¬ 
spondents,  was  published  broadcast  and 
produced  a  remarkable  and  immediate 
impression. 

What  was  Carranza’s  countermove? 
He  dug  out  our  Government’s  strong 
note  of  April  2,  1918,  protesting  in 
no  uncertain  terms  against  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  American  oil-land  titles  and 
which  had  lain  unanswered  for  two 
months  in  the  Foreign  Office.  Ignoring 
the  formality  of  notifying  the  embassy 
of  his  intention,  he  ordered  it  published 
in  the  press  without  comment.  Read 
Preside*  Wilson’s  speech,  read  the  note, 


and  then  take  off  your  hat  to  Carranza. 
He  won,  not  by  a  length,  but  by  a  lap. 
At  last  there  was  not  a  man  who  could 
read  in  Mexico  who  must  not  perforce 
recognize  the  patriot  and  champion,  not 
only  of  his  own  land,  but  of  every  other 
between  it  and  the  toe  of  Patagonia. 

Bryan-Wilson  Dream — Then  Chaos 

THE  second  paragraph  of  this  article 
was  devoted  to  the  impatient  man  of 
affairs  who  wants  to  know  why  and  how 
we  are  responsible  in  large  measure  for 
the  chaos  in  Mexico.  Go  back  and  read 
his  questions;  there  is  no  room  to  re¬ 
peat  them,  but  here 
is  the  answer: 

There  has  been 
only  one  abnormal 
period  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Mexico  since 
it  attained  inde¬ 
pendence,  almost 
exactly  a  century 
ago.  That  abnor¬ 
mal  period  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  years 
of  law  and  order 
under  the  Diaz 
regime.  The  revo¬ 
lutions  which  have 
occurred  since  1910 
differ  only  in  one 
respect  from  the 
many  that  preceded 
1876.  They  marked 
the  intervention  of 
the  United  States 
in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Mexico. 

The  professional 
pacifists  and  press- 
mongers  who  sling 
the  word  “interven¬ 
tionist”  at  every 
man  who  is  work¬ 
ing  for  a  prompt 
settlement  of  our 
many  outstanding- 
differences  with 
Mexico  lest  neglect 
lead  us  deeper  into 
the  mire,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  step  back 
half  a  dozen  years 
and  see  where  and 
in  what  an  astound¬ 
ing  manner  inter¬ 
vention  originally 
occurred.  Mr.  Lind, 
a  native  of  Sweden, 
naturalized  an 
American,  who 
knew  no  Spanish 
and  nothing  of 
Mexican  affairs, 
was  chosen  as  the  goat  on  whom  we 
loaded  the  naive  mission  of  proposing 
to  the  President  of  Mexico,  already 
recognized  as  such  by  several  leading- 
powers,  that  he  step  out  and  hold  an 
election  in  which  the  Mexican  people 
should  freely  exercise  their  choice  of  an 
executive,  Huerta  barred. 

Had  we  stopped  at  barring  Huerta 
from  the  free  choice  granted  his  fel¬ 
low  countrymen,  our  indiscretion  would 
have  remained  merely  the  prize  freak 
in  international  dealings,  but  in  the 
months  which  followed  we  went  fur¬ 
ther.  We  casually  gave  out  certain  doc¬ 
trines  which  should  have  been  gravely 
pondered.  It  sounded  well  to  announce 
that  we  would  not  recognize  in  Latin 
America  any  man  who  arose  to  power 
through  force.  We  announced  it,  appar¬ 
ently  with  no  forethought  of  the  ab¬ 
surdities  into  which  such  a  half-baked 
doctrine  would  unfailingly  lead  us. 

It  was  only  a  question  of  weeks  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Bryan  was  faced  with  a  propo¬ 
sition  to  accept  any  one  of  a  list  of 
prominent  Mexicans  who  had  taken 
part  in  none  of  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments  on  foot.  What  happened?  I 
quote  from  the  sworn  evidence  of  Mr. 
W.  F.  Buckley  before  the  Senate  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  “Mr. 
Bryan  thought  over  this  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  finally  told  me  frankly  that 
the  American  Government  would  agree 
on  nobody  for  provisional  president  but 
Carranza.  I  finally  asked  him,  then,  if 
the  American  Government  would  be  con¬ 


sistent  in  the  policy  it  had  announced 
with  regard  to  Huerta  and  would  agree 
that  since  Carranza  was  to  be  provi¬ 
sional  president  he  must  not  be  a  can¬ 
didate  for  permanent  president,  and 
that  the  American  Government  would 
not  recognize  him  as  such.  Mr.  Bryan 
said:  ‘No;  Carranza  must  be  provisional 
president  and  permanent  president.’ 
This  ended  the  conference.” 

Notice  those  words,  “must  be.”  We 
assisted  Carranza  to  become  by  force 
President  of  Mexico.  We  seated  him 
as  effectually  as  one  picks  up  a  little 
boy  and  planks  him  in  a  chair;  only 
we  failed  to  exact  from  him  a  promise 
to  be  good.  From 
the  very  start  he 
had  given  strong 
evidence  of  every 
intention  not  to  be 
good,  but  we  have 
persevered  through 
thick  and  thin  in 
a  blind  belief  that 
by  letting  him  do 
as  he  pleases  he 
will  ultimately  be 
overwhelmed  by 
magnanimity  and 
do  as  pleases  us.  I 
ask  you,  who  have 
been  the  interven¬ 
tionists  and  to  what 
an  end? 

Concurrently 
with  establishing 
firmly  on  its  feet 
an  oligarchy  which 
for  graft  and  op¬ 
pression  of  the 
weak  has  never 
been  •  surpassed  in 
the  history  of  the 
New  World,  we 
abandoned  our  own 
flesh  and  blood  on 
a  scale  which  make 
the  ravages  of  the 
Barbary  Pirates 
against  whom  we 
sent  our  first  puni¬ 
tive  expedition  a 
picayune  affair. 
This  abandonment 
is  the  true  over¬ 
shadowing  c  r  i  m  e 
of  the  long  tragedy 
of  errors  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  contact 
with  Mexico. 

What  gave  rise 
to  the  new  doctrine 
that  an  American 
alone  of  all  the  na¬ 
tionalities  of  the 
civilized  world  has 
no  right  to  protection  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  country?  It  had  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  the  panicky  order  of  a  Repub¬ 
lican  administration  that  Americans 
living  in  •  outlying  districts  in  Mexico 
gather  in  the  big  cities  for  protection 
until  danger  had  blown  over.  This 
counsel  of  opportunism,  by  the  very 
terms  in  which  it  was  addressed,  was 
stamped  as  provisional.  No  sane  man 
could  or  did  think  at  the  time  that  it 
would  grow  into  a  denial  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  liberty  upon  which 
our  Government  was  founded.  Never¬ 
theless  our  present  Administration 
gained  from  it  the  disastrous  inspira¬ 
tion  to  order  over  forty  thousand  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

I  will  not  present  here  the  personal 
hardships  and  loss  arising  from  that 
order;  I  shall  only  depict  the  spirit  in 
which  the  proclamation  was  made.  It 
stipulated  that  it  should  be  published 
broadcast  to  everyone  assuming  au¬ 
thority  in  Mexico  in  the  most  unequivo¬ 
cal  terms  that  the  fortunes  of  those 
Americans  who  could  not  possibly  get 
away  would  be  vigilantly  watched  over, 
and  that  those  responsible  for  the  suf¬ 
ferings  and  losses  of  Americans  would 
be  held  to  a  definite  reckoning.  The 
italics  are  mine;  the  years  that  have 
passed  since  the  vain  boasting  took  place 
lie  at  the  door  of  the  American  people. 

What  have  those  years  brought  forth? 
A  sea  of  notes,  couched  in  like  terms 
and  never  sustained,  protesting  against 
an  ever-growing  stream  of  outrages; 
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murders  of  Americans,  confiscation  of 
their  rights,  destruction  of  their  prop¬ 
erties.  But  far  greater  than  this  mate¬ 
rial  damage  is  the  destruction  of  the 
honorable  conception  of  American  char¬ 
acter  in  the  mind  of  every  Mexican, 
high  or  low.  They  know  us  for  liars 
and,  far  from  acknowledging  our  pusil¬ 
lanimity  as  forbearance,  they  despise  us 
heartily  as  cowardly  betrayers. 

Were  this  betrayal  of  any  avail  to 
Mexico  herself,  it  might  offer  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  the  international  pacifist,  but 
the  contrary  is  the  case,  as  will  be 
proved  in  the  course  of  these  articles. 
Suffice  it  to  say  hei-e  that,  through  a 
blind  and  ill-considered  intervention, 
we  are  responsible  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  continuance  of  government  by 
banditry  in  Mexico.  We  might  have 
secured  guaranties  before  taking  so 
drastic  a  plunge.  Instead  we  sent  the 
blind  in  the  form  of  a  naturalized  Swede 
into  the  Latin  maze  and  followed  the 
blind  into  a  mire. 

The  Knife  at  Our  Back 

THERE  is  a  widespread  reluctance  in 
the  United  States  to  grasp  the  nettle 
of  the  Mexican  situation,  but  we  are 
going  to  do  it  sooner  or  later,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  the  later  the  harder. 
We  need  not  worry  to-day  as  to  the 
initiation  of  the  project  so  much  as  to 
how  we  may  perform  this  service  to 
ourselves,  to  Mexico,  and  to  humanity 
once  and  for  all.  We  too  stand  at  a 
parting  of  the  ways  no  less  momentous 
than  the  crossroads  which  saw  Carranza 
take  the  wrong  turning  three  years  ago. 

The  case  of  Jenkins  was  not  settled 
by  the  release  of  Jenkins  any  more 
than  the  cases  of  hundreds  of  murdered 
Americans  have  been  settled  by  the  ex¬ 
change  of  a  long  succession  of  formal 
notes,  all  identical  save  for  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  names  of  the  victims.  We 
are  at  the  threshold,  not  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  decision,  but  of  such  a  bandying 
of  words  as  will  deafen  statesman  and 
citizen  alike  if  we  do  not  awake  to  the 
fact  that  the  fallacies  upon  which  Car¬ 
ranza  founded  his  government  by  ban¬ 
ditry  have  run  away  with  Carranza. 

It  may  be  said  that  he  has  spread 
an  illusion  of  strength.  Wrong.  No 
one  man  can  launch  a  whole  nation  on 
the  road  to  perdition  through  fake 
power  alone.  Carranza  may  pass  away, 
destroyed  by  the  very  agencies  that 
made  him:  bribery  and  race  hatred — 
two  snowballs  rolling  downhill — but  his 
handiwork  will  stand. 

What  do  we  get  out  of  the  years 
during  which  we  have  practiced  an 
amazing  tolerance,  abandoned  our  own 
flesh  and  blood,  surrendered  rights  held 
dear  through  all  our  previous  history, 
and  put  up  with  insult  piled  on  injury? 
Is  it  peace?  No.  It  is  a  country  in 
chaos;  a  government  all  altruism,  ideal¬ 
ism,  attorneyism  from  the  lips  out  and 
carrying  the  torch  of  arson,  banditry, 
and  oppression  in  the  active  hand.  Led 
disastrously  along  the  road  of  enmity, 
it  has  grown  to  new  proportions,  for 
strength  is  strength  whether  its  source 
be  evil  or  good.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
Mexico  is  naturally  peaceful,  thirteen 
of  her  fifteen  millions  are  incapable  of 
hating  Americans  save  through  sugges¬ 
tion.  That  suggestion  was  supplied 
through  the  spectacle  of  Carranza  im¬ 
mune  in  the  face  of  our  lazy  and  self- 
defeating  benevolence,  and  that  sugges¬ 
tion  has  already  reached  such  lengths 
that  the  first  thought  of  a  peon  on  com¬ 
ing  across  a  strayed  American  is  to 
kidnap  or  murder  him. 

We  have  a  duty  toward  Mexico  com¬ 
ing  on  apace,  and  it  will  not  be  denied. 
Weeks,  months  may  pass  before  the 
actual  gage  is  thrown,  but  thrown  it 
will  be.  With  that  day  upon  us  we 
should  realize  that  here  is  a  potential 
monster  born  out  of  social  wedlock  and 
nursed  by  our  negligence  into  repulsive 
vigor.  We  must  stem  and  bend  its 
spirit,  lash  it  to  some  permanent  and 
basic  girder  which  will  guide  it  willy- 
nilly  into  the  path  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  righteousness.  The  need  for 
that  basic  girder,  its  nature  and  mode 
of  application,  will  be  the  subject  of 
further  papers.  In  the  meantime,  foi-- 
get  that  Mexico  was  once  a  yapping  cur. 
Take  down  the  old  placard:  “Beware 
of  the  dog”;  put  up  the  new  sign:  “Look 
out  for  the  knife  at  your  back.” 


Your  Vote,  Mrs. — 

Neither  party  win 

stop  hoping  for  your 
vote,  and  working  for  it,  un¬ 
til  you  enter  the  booth  next 
November  and  mark  your 
ballot  one  way  or  the  other. 

It  is  still  early.  The  final 
candidates  will  not  emerge 
for  many  weeks.  But 
Collier’s  has  already  invited 
an  eminent  Democrat  and 
an  eminent  Republican  to 
speak,  each  man  for  his 
own  side,  to  you. 

One  man  is  a  former 
senator,  the  other  an  ex¬ 
secretary  of  state.  Neither 
asks  you  to  vote  for  him, 
but  each  wants  you  to  join 
his  party  and  vote  for  its 
candidate.  Neither  knows 
exactly  who  his  adversary 
is,  and  both  are  taking 
extraordinary  pains  to  be 
convincing. 

You  may  be  convinced,  and 
you  may  not,  but  you  can¬ 
not  possibly  read  these  two 
articles,  which  will  appear 
shortly,  without  gaining 
some  useful  information. 
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Campaign 


Post-Mortem 


TH  IS  is  a  photograph  of  a  veranda  post 
from  which  the  paint  has  been  allowed 
to  wear  off.  Is  it  not  eloquent  ? 
This  was  a  good  post  not  so  very  long 
ago  but  it  has  now  gone  beyond  redemp¬ 
tion.  Think  of  the  trivial  cost  of  the  paint 
to  protect  the  post  and  keep  it  sound. 

Every  crack  in  this  post  started  from  the 
outside.  Those  deep  checks  were  at  the  first 
little  checks.  Once  the  surface  was  broken 
down,  the  damage  was  under  way. 

How  much  is  similar  deterioration  under 
way  on  your  property  ?  Do  you  dare  to 
say  ?  Have  you  examined  it  or  just  taken 
for  granted  that  its  condition  is  sound? 
H  ave  you  examined  the  siding  of  your 
building?  Have  you  inspected  the  eave 
troughs  and  other  metal  trim  ?  Have  you 


seen  the  roof  lately—  have  you  really  looked  at 
it  in  years?  Are  you  watchingthefloors,and 
woodwork,  and  furniture,  inside  the  house? 

Your  thoughtful  answer  to  these  questions  we  do  not 
ask  that  you  give  us;  give  them  to  yourself.  You  owe 
it  to  yourselt  and  to  those  who  will  inherit  your  prop¬ 
erty  to  ask  these  questions  and  answer  them. 

All  over  this  country  property  is  rotting,  rusting, 
crumbling,  wearing,  which  a  surface  coating  ot  paint 
and  varnish  would  save. 

The  most  needless,  useless,  senseless,  and  most 
aggravating  loss  in  the  world  is  loss  due  to  neglect  on 
our  own  part.  Isn’t  it  so? 

Look  at  your  property  in  a  new  way — closely. 

Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all. 

c 

If  you  will  let  us  send  you  an  interesting  illustrated  booklet  which 
gives  space  for  further  details  about  surface  protection  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  damage  that  can  be  done  by  little  oversights.  Address: 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  Room 632,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


That  metal  roof— what  a  life  it  leads 
if  not  given  surface  protection.  Rust, 
leaks,  ruined  ceilings,  expense,  can  all 
be  charged  to  neglect  of  the  roof’s 
surface.  Too  many  people  forget  their 
metal  roofs  till  they  see  a  wet  ceiling. 
Save  the  surface. 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

is  issued  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Com¬ 
mittee,  representing  the  Paint,  Varnish  and 
Allied  Interests,  whose  products,  taken  as 
a  whole,  serve  the  primary  purposes  of 
preserving,  protecting  and  beautifying  the 
innumerable  products  of  the  lumber, 
metal,  cement  and  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  and  their  divisions. 
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Holey  smokes,  butt 

Life  Savers  do  chase 
that  tobacco- ey  taste 
and  leave  your  breath 
sweet  as  a  May  morn. 
Never  start  to  smoke 

without  a  packet  in 
your  pocket 

liFE  SAVERs 

THE  CANDY  MINT  WITH  THE  HOLE 
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“It’s  little  Sparrowlegs!”  he  cried. 
“Reatine  it!  Bill  Furmss  caught  him. 

“He’s  bein’  fetched  in!”  another 
added.  They  all  waited 

Squeaking  sobs  were  heard  now,  the 
shuffle  of  heavy  feet,  and  the  drag  of 
a  body,  and  from  the  outer  porch  came 
two  men  hauling  between  them  Mr. 
Marcus  Bloomfield,  stiff  with  terror. 

The  head  of  Western  Packing  and  Re¬ 
frigerating  was  a  sight.  His  nightgown 
was  still  his  only  garment— and  a  be¬ 
draggled  and  insufficient  garment  it 
was  Mr.  Bloomfield  was  torn,  stained, 
bruised,  and  cut.  He  was  wholly  cov¬ 
ered  with  dirt. 

“dumb  down  a  dumbed  waterspout  ! 
one  of  his  captors  explained  laconically 
The  other  guard  nodded.  Said  he 
was  going  for  the  police!.  Reckon  he  d 
V  gone  too-and  him  nigh  to  naked, 
vou  might  say — if  he’d  a  been  let  to . 
y  Chairman  Fleming  smiled.  “You  now 
see  the  futility  of  any  such  attempts, 
bnrjuicies,”  he  remarked  quite  amiably. 
“Let’s  have  no  more  nonsense.  How 
about  you,  Watlington— is  it  to  be  ac¬ 
quiescence  or  defiance?  .  , 

“What  if  I  tell  you  all  to  go  straight 
to  blazes?”  Watlington  demanded. 

“Nothing.  Try  it.” 

“What  happens  then? 

“Nothing  at  all.  Only  you  will  find 
that  you  cannot  altogether  suspend  the 
operation  of  nature’s  laws.  A  man 

Mrs.  Milligan,  the  large  and  gener- 
ous-bosomed  cook,  leaned  forward  dra¬ 
matically.  “Waffles,,  sorr  ”  she  whis¬ 
pered  in  a  moist  voice.  “Lamb  chops 
cooked  in  bacon  fat,  hot  rolls,  and  co 

fee,  sorr— large  cups !  Uni-m-m. 

Mr.  Watlington  writhed.  I  wish  you  d 
hold  your  tongue,  woman,”  he  cried. 

The  pitiable  squeak  of  Mr.  Marcus 
Bloomfield  cut  in. 

“Give  up,  Watlington!”  he  quavered. 
“Let  ’em  have  their  way— for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  The  rascally  knaves!  Nothing 
like  this  ever  happened  in  Chicago. 

“Oh,  shut  up!”  Watlington  cried  irri¬ 
tably.  “Nothing  like  this  ever  happened 
anywhere  before.  Don  t  be  so  pioud. 

FROM  the  middle  of  the  room  a  fa¬ 
natical  voice  was  heard:  “It  never 
happened  anywhere  until  those  that  had 
not  awakened  to  the  impotence  of  those 
that  had.  But  now  that  I  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  impotence  it  will  keep  on 

happening.”  , 

Mr.  Watlington  craned  to  see  the 
speaker.  She  was  a  tall,  rather  angulai 
woman,  with  a  nose  and  piercing  eyes. 

In  a  moment  he  recognized  in  her  a 
comparatively  recent  employee  of  Mrs. 
Watlington’s — a  sort  of  sewing  woman 
and  general  factotum.  He  remembered 
having  heard  her  described  as  tremen¬ 
dously  capable.  And  she  was  not  bad- 

looking  either.  , 

“What  did  you  say,  young  woman. 

Mr.  Watlington  snapped. ,  “Now  that 
you  have  demonstrated — 

Fleming  interrupted  from  the  mimic 
stage.  “Comradess  Irena  Sentiakoff,  our 
organizer!”  he  proclaimed  oratorically. 

The  young  woman  nodded  shortly  at 
the  applause  that  followed,  then  raised 
a  hand  impatiently.  “Never  mind  the 
ovation!” she  said  in  a  businesslike  way. 
She  addressed  Mr.  Watlington  again. 
“Your  class,  Mr.  Watlington,  lacks  im¬ 
agination.  A  few  of  the  workers  of  the 
world  have  it.  I  am  one  of  them.  1 
imagined  you  pitted  against  youi  em¬ 
ployees  physically.  I  saw  how  hopeless 
you  would  be.  Instead  of  class  unions, 
or  guilds,  my  plan  is  to  deal  directly 
with  the  individual  employer.  It  is  the 
soviet  program.”  ... 

Mr.  Watlington  watched  her  with 
some  interest.  After  her  first  shout 
she  had  spoken  in  a  clear,  low  voice— 
a  rather  pleasing  voice.  She  cast  a  spell 
over  her  followers— Mr.  Watlington  felt 
the  spell  seizing  himself.  Impatiently 
he  shook  it  off.  . 

“Nonsense,  woman!”  he  exclaimed. 
“How  are  you  ever  going  to  have  any¬ 
thing  if  people  with  brains  and  initia¬ 
tive  don’t  give  you  the  opportunity? 
Bah!” 

“Bah  yourself!”  she  retorted  instant¬ 
ly.  “What  we  demand  is  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity!” 

“Equal?  You  have  it.  I  was  a  poor 
boy—” 

“Oh,  don’t  drag  in  that  worn-out 
straw  man!  You  were  a  poor  boy  until 
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Wattles,”  said  Bloomfield 
pleasantly,  “I  m  to  be  head 
of  the  community.  The 
arrogance  of  the  lower 
classes  is  just  pie  for  me 


vou  got  some  capital— and  then  your 
capital  began  to  make  slaves  for  you. 
The  only  equality  of  opportunity  is  now 
among  the  slaves-they  can  climb  on 
each  other,  but  not  on  you.  Why  are 

prices  soaring  to-day?  ’  .  ... 

“Because  wages  are  soaring,  you  silly 

ba“Nofeat  all.  High  wages  are  an 

effect — not  a  cause.” 

The  chairman  suddenly  interrupted 
this  dialogue  by  rapping  on  the  tab  e 
with  his  bungstarter.  “I  beg  your  pai- 
don,  Comradess  Irena,  he  said  gently, 
“but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  reach¬ 
ing  the  stage  of  a  Sunday-afternoon 
forum.  The  point  now  seems  to  be— 
do  these  two  men  want  their  clothes . 
“Yes!”  Watlington  shouted. 

“Very  well.  The  negotiations  will  be 
opened  at  once  with  the  fiscal  committee. 
The  soviet  will  stand  adjourned,  sine 
die.” 

He  banged  his  stand,  and  the  audi¬ 
ence  broke  up  into  small  groups  or 
passed  out  of  the  room  Mr  Watling¬ 
ton,  exceedingly  miserable,  felt  the  knife 

edge  of  the  contrast  between  himseli 
and  the  members  of  the  soviet.  He 
groaned. 


SOUNDS  emitted  by  Mr.  Bloomfield 
caught  his  ear— he  judged  that  the 
packer  was  even  worse  off.  This  cheered 
him  slightly.  The  Chicago  man  s  diffi¬ 
culties  seemed  to  revolve  around  a  need 
for  a  nip  of  brandy.  Presently  some 
one  brought  in  a  decanter  and  siphon. 
Familiar  clinkings,  sizzings,  and  gurgles 
were  heard.  Mr.  Watlington  turned  his 
head,  feeling  his  throat  dry.  But  the 
fiscal  committee  was  approaching.  It 
comprised  Fleming,  erstwhile  secretaiy, 
and  now  chairman  of  the  soviet,  and 
Irena  Sentiakoff,  the  organizer. 

“I  wish  you  didn’t  have  such  a  cough¬ 
ing  and  sneezing  name,  young  lady! 
Mr.  Watlington  blurted. 


The  young  woman  smiled  quite  agree¬ 
ably.  “Use  my  American  name,  then, 
she  said.  “Irene  Sentor.” 

The  name  was  surprisingly  pleasant. 
Mr  Watlington  contemplated  it  and  its 
owner.  But  Fleming  was  talking— 
rapidly.  Mr.  Watlington  concentrated 
Presently  he  discovered  that  the  soviet 
was  “generously”  offering  to  buy  the 
cottage  and  adjoining  lands  at  an  up¬ 
set  price  with  soviet  money. 

“Don’t  want  to  sell,”  he  objected 
crossly.  “Nourse  of  Standaid  Ma¬ 
chinery  has  been  trying  to  buy  it  toi 
months.  You  know  that,  Fleming,  as 

well  as  I  do.”  .  , 

“Very  well,”  Fleming  pronounced 
coolly-  ‘‘The  soviet  will  confiscate. 

“Confiscate?  ^Don’t  be  silly!  And  I  d 
like  my  clothes.” 

Fleming  turned  and  beckoned.  Irene 
Sentor  leaned  back  in  a  town  study. 
The  horny-handed  custodian  of  the  Wat¬ 
lington  garments  approached.  Fleming 
asked:  “What  was  the  price  fixed  on 
those  clothes,  Comrade  Riggins . 

The  gardener  scratched  his  head.  l 
disrecollect  the  total  figgers.  Couldn  t 
nobody  pay  it,  anyhow.  Shirt  was 

twenty  dollars.”  . 

“Twenty  dollars?  For  that  shirt 
my  shirt?”  Watlington  cried. 

“Twenty  dollars.” 

“I  won’t  pay  it.  How  much  are  the 
pants?” 

“Five  hundred.” 

“Oh,  come,  come,  man — that  s  ridicu¬ 
lous!  The  shirt  is  only  twenty,  and 

pants  aren’t — ”  , 

Irene  Sentor  came  out  of  hei  ab¬ 
stracted  state.  “In  this  particular  case, 
Mr  Watlington,  what  I,  as  an  econo¬ 
mist,  would  call  the  law  of  urgent  ne¬ 
cessity  controls  the  price.  She  Synced 
modestly  but  unmistakably  toward  Mi. 
Watlington’s  cold,  fat  shanks. 

The  financier  wailed :  I  ve  got  to 
have  my  pants!” 


“Exactly!”  Miss  Sentor  and  Fleming 
cried  in  unison. 

Watlington  groaned.  I  11  have  to 
pay,  I  suppose.  My  check  book  is— 
“Checks  under  the  old  capitalistic 
system  are  worthless  here,”  Fleming 
interrupted.  “Nothing  is  tendei  but 
fiat  money.” 

“What  the  devil— I  beg  pardon, ,  Miss 
Sentor— what  is  this  fiat  money?” 

Fleming  pulled  out  a  bill  fold  which 
Mr.  Watlington  recognized  as  his  own. 

But  he  said  nothing  in  remonstrance. 

“Here  is  a  one-thousand-dollar  note, 
Fleming  said.  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

He  extended  a  small  folded  piece  ol 
paper.  When  he  had  spread  it  out  Mr. 
Watlington  read  on  the  slip: 

A2  S  AH  COL,  CO-OP.  No.  One. 

$1,000.00 

“Sahcol?”  Watlington  demanded. 
“What’s  that?” 

Fleming  smiled.  “Perhaps  you  have 
forgotten  receiving  several  notices  from 
us  in  the  last  few  weeks.  I  called  them 
to  your  attention — you  told  me  to  throw 
them  into  the  wastebasket.” 

“Like  all  your  class,”  Miss  Sentor 
interrupted  brightly,  “you  concentiate 
on  the  obvious.” 

“Sahcol,”  Mr.  Watlington  repeated. 

“I  thought  it  was  a  new  patent  medi¬ 
cine  or  a  lubricating  oil.’ 

Miss  Sentor  nodded  and  winked  open¬ 
ly  at  Fleming.  “It  is— both,”  she  said. 

“It  is  a  medicine  for  the  cure  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  ills;  it  is  a  lubricating 
oil  for  the  machinery  of  living.  But  it 
is  more.  Glance  through  this. 

He  read  hurriedly: 

To  All  to  Whom  These  Presents 
Shall  Come 

Greeting!  Know  that  living  has  become 
impossible  for  many  of  our  fellow  men, 
that  its  conditions  are  now  intolerable 
to  most. 

Have  a  Care! 

SAHCOL,  CO-OP.  is  founded  on  sci¬ 
entific  principles.  Its  program  is  just, 
practical,  inevitable. 

From  that  point  the  document  grew 
unintelligible. 

“I  can’t  make  it  out,”  Watlington  con¬ 
fessed  feebly. 

“Try  this  one,  then,”  Fleming  sug¬ 
gested. 

Community  No.  1.  Watlington  Division 
Sahcol,  Co-op. 

(Soviet  [ Co-operative ]  for  the  Amelio- 
ration  of  the  High  Cost  of  Living) 
Peter  Fleming,  Division  Chairman. 
“Oh,”  Watlington  grunted.  “So  that’s 
it?  Sahcol,  eh?  .  .  .  Well,  I’ll  take  the 

P&There  began  then  a  series  of  confused 
and  complex  negotiations  which  made 
Mr.  Watlington’s  head  buzz.  From  it 
he  emerged  conscious  only  that  he  had 
sold  his  limousine,  the  small  truck,  and 
the  two  servants’  cars,  and  had  bought 
one  pair  of  pants  for  $500,  fiat,  and  a 
coat  and  vest  and  pair  of  socks — with¬ 
out  the  garters— for  a  staggering  sum. 

“And  I  suppose  I  dress  mysell,  Wat¬ 
lington  said  vaguely. 

“You  do!"  they  exclaimed.  Bridges, 
being  communicated  with  at  some  cost, 
peremptorily  refused  to  considei  shav¬ 
ing  anyone  for  less  than  $100.  So  Mi. 
Watlington,  grown  penurious,  went  un¬ 
shaven.  He  was  beginning  to  realize 
hunger. 


HIS  progress  toward  the  dining  room 
was  checked  by  the  rising  of  weird 
and  melancholy  sounds  from  the  den, 
with  something  in  them  strangely  remi¬ 
niscent.  Watlington  looked  in..  There 
was  Mr.  Bloomfield,  still  in  his  horn¬ 
rimmed  glasses,  but  almost  chastely 
habited  now  in  a  long-tailed  bluish  coat 
with  red  pipings  of  braid  and  several 
large  shiny  buttons,  which  he  wore 
jauntily  over  so  much  of  his  tattered 
night  robe  as  it  would  cover.  Mr.  Bloom¬ 
field  was  weaving  around  and  around 
the  small  center  table  in  the  den  arm 
in  arm  with  a  shirt-sleeved  footman 
and  singing  songs  which  the  footman 
was  teaching  him.  Watlington  s  en¬ 
trance  came  on  the  cue  of  this  chorus . 

The  red,  red  flag! 

That  blood-red  rag! 

Let  it  wave  o’er  the  free 
And  shame  tyrannee — 

( Continued  on  page  32) 
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It  seemed  that  the  footman  had  been 
unable  to  remember  the  rest.  Bloom¬ 
field  shed  tears  when  he  saw  Watlington. 

“ ’Lo,  hated  cap’lis’!”  he  moaned 
thickly.  “C’m  on  V  r’pent!  Sham’ 
shelf!  Be  li’l  Bo’sh’veek!  S’join  y’r 
brojers,  ’n’  wave  red,  red  flag!  C’m  on!” 

“Bah!”  Mr.  Watlington  bellowed. 
“Bah!  Bah!  Bah!”  And  he  went  out. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  big  hall  now 
but  a  couple  of  girls  whom  he  had  not 
seen  at  the  morning  meeting,  but  whom 
he  recognized  as  maids  supposed  to  be 
doing  upstairs  work.  They  were  loung¬ 
ing  on  two  window  seats,  reading  books. 
Mr.  Watlington’s  temper  rose. 

“You  young  hussies  had  better  get  at 
those  bedrooms!”  he  growled.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  the  whole  world’s  mad!” 

“Not  at  all!”  said  one  of  the  girls — 
a  very  pert  and  pretty  young  thing. 
“The  world  has  just  come  to  its  senses. 
As  Emma  Goldman  says — ” 

“Bah!”  Mr.  Watlington  cried.  It 
seemed  the  only  adequate  expression 
in  his  vocabulary.  He  went  on  toward 
the  dining  room. 

There  was  quite  a  company  there — 
all  eating  and  drinking  and  having  a 
merry  time.  Mrs.  Milligan,  the  cook, 
beamed  on  him  from  the  opposite  door¬ 
way.  He  crossed  to  her  and  was  about 
to  conclude  negotiations — at  a  terrible 
rate  per  dish — for  something  light  but 
staying  in  the  line  of  breakfast  when 
Peter  Fleming  appeared  and  inter¬ 
rupted. 

“Wait  a  minute,  Watlington,”  Peter 
Fleming  ordered.  “The  soviet  can’t 
accept  fiat  money  for  your  meals.” 

“Can’t?  What  will  it  accept?” 

“Work  checks.  You  will  receive  a 
check  good  for  breakfast  after  you  have 
gone  to  the  commission  on  raw  materials 
and  sawed  one-quarter  tier  of  stove 
wood.” 

“But  I  can’t  saw  wood,  man!” 

Fleming  looked  him  over  thought¬ 
fully.  “No?  Can  you  clean  an  auto¬ 
mobile?” 

“Of  course  not.” 

“Oil  or  repair  one?” 

“No.” 

“Wash  linen?” 

“You  know  I  can’t.” 

“Black  boots?” 

“I  might  be  able  to  do  that — but  I’d 
starve  first.” 

“Very  well.  Can  you  cultivate  a  field?” 

“I  am  an  employer,”  Watlington  ex¬ 
plained.  “I  think  out  the  work — ” 

“Quite  so.  But,  you  see,  Watlington, 
that  is  all  being  done  for  you  now. 
Could  you  learn  to  operate  a  gasoline 
engine?” 

“I — might.” 

“Comrade  Ferguson!” 

At  Fleming’s  call  a  long-legged  boy, 
in  overalls,  rose  from  the  end  of  the 
dining  table.  “How  much  will  you 
charge  Mr.  Watlington  for  a  few  simple 
lessons  in  gas-engine  operation?” 

“Five  hundred  ah  hour.” 

“My  word,  man!”  Watlington  remon¬ 
strated. 

Ferguson  sat  down  again.  “I  should 
worry!”  he  said.  “I’m  an  expert — a 
specialist.  It  took  me  fourteen  years  to 
learn  what  I  know  about  gas  engines. 

I  charge  accordingly.” 

“I’ll  chop  wood,  Fleming,”  Watling¬ 
ton  said. 

HE  did — somehow.  The  task  took  him 
almost  two  hours,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  he  was  reeking  with  per¬ 
spiration,  his  back  ached  excruciatingly, 
and  he  had  on  his  hands  so  many  blis¬ 
ters  that,  for  all  surgical  purposes,  they 
made  one  blister.  He  was  checked  up 
by  a  clerk  and  given  a  card.  Watling¬ 
ton  ate  breakfast  with  voracity — and 
wheedled  Mrs.  Milligan  into  giving  him 
an  extra  portion.  After  that  he  felt 
better.  It  seemed  to  him  that  with  a 
good  cigar  and  a  Sunday  paper  and  a 
little  peace  he  could  be  almost  content 
with  the  new  order.  He  sent  a  maid 
(at  a  cost  of  $5,  flat)  to  summon  Flem¬ 
ing.  A  chauffeur  named  Dickinson 
came  instead,  saying  that  Fleming  was 
in  an  important  business  session. 

“You’ll  do,  Dickinson,”  the  financier 
said.  “How  about  a  cigar?” 

“One  thousand,  fiat,”  Dickinson  said, 
yawning. 

“Oh,  that’s  outrageous.  I  won’t  pay 
it.” 

additional  luxury  tax  of  100 
he  other  added. 
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Watlington  snorted  and  went  out  on 
the  north  porch.  The  hammocks  were 
in  charge  of  a  cheeky  boy  who  said  that 
he  was  instructed  to  charge  $200  an 
hour  for  their  rental.  Mr.  Watlington 
finally  paid,  under  protest,  for  half  an 
hour.  But  he  was  no  sooner  comfort¬ 
able  than  two  men  came  along  wanting 
money. 

“What  for?” 

“Idleness  tax.” 

“But,  great  Scott — !” 

“Better  get  to  work,  Mr.  Watling¬ 
ton,”  one  of  them  said.  “It  costs  a  hun¬ 
dred,  fiat,  for  the  first  hour,  and  then 
the  rate  goes  up  by  arithmetical  pro¬ 
portion.  Can  you  _ 

afford  it?” 

“I  can’t,”  Wat¬ 
lington  spluttered, 

“but  I’m  going  to. 

Take  your  money !” 

They  did.  They 
took  all  he  had  ex¬ 
cept  for  an  amount 
little  more  than 
sufficient  to  buy  a 
cigar.  He  went  into 
the  house,  bought 
one,  and  went  back 
to  the  porch,  smok¬ 
ing  contentedly.  A 
footman  was  in  his 
hammock,  snoring. 

The  attendant  re¬ 
fused  to  disturb 
him. 

“But  it’s  my  ham¬ 
mock  he’s  in !”  Wat¬ 
lington  roared. 

“No,  it  ain’t,”  the 
attendant  said  ar¬ 
gumentatively.  “All 
you  took  was  a 
leasehold.  There 
ain’t  no  such  thing 
as  a  vested  right 
in  the  soviet.” 

W  atlington 
backed  off. 

He  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  grow  wary. 

He  watched  his 
chance,  and  when 
the  guard  of  the 
front  door  was 
browsing  in  the 
dining  room  he 
skipped  out.  Un¬ 
der  a  tree  that 
overlooked  the  con- 
crete  swimming 
pool  he  stretched 
himself  for  a  nap, 
with  a  long  sigh. 

He  must  have  slept, 
because  the  sun 


was  considerably  lower  when  he  heard 
voices.  One  of  them  was  very  familiar 
— the  voice  of  Marcus  Bloomfield. 

“A  sort  of  super-soviet,  eh?”  he  was 
saying.  “And  in  no  time  at  all  own 
the  whole  works!  Simple,  no?” 

“I  get  you,”  some  one  answered.  “But 

Fleming — ”  . 

“Oh,  Fleming  will  come  in.  Bloom¬ 
field  spoke  confidently.  “I’ll  attend  to 
that.  A  little  more  coffee  out  of  that 
bottle,  Jeems!” 

Mr.  Watlington’s  breast  heaved.  The 
treachery  and  perfidy  of  Bloomfield — 
remaining  true  to  type  when  the  people 
were  at  last  in  the  ascendancy!  Mr. 
Watlington  was  a  little  confused  as  to 
his  emotions,  but  they  included  a  sharp 
distaste  for  Mr.  Bloomfield.  The  con¬ 
spirators  were  moving  away.  But  one 
more  sentence  was  clear. 

“No — no  Watlington!  He’s  too  hog¬ 
gish — wants  the  biggest  share!” 

“Ah,  hah!”  the  capitalist  thought. 
“We’ll  see,  Mr.  Bloomfield.” 

HE  waited  until  they  were  out  of 
hearing,  then  rose  and  crept  away, 
intending  to  seek  Fleming  and  lay  the 
whole  plot  before  him.  On  his  way,  how¬ 
ever,  he  met  the  two  farm  hands  who 
had  been  his  guards  in  the  morning. 

“Oh,  here’s  the  precious!”  the  larger 
of  the  two  cried.  “All  right,  now,  Mr. 
Watlington — the  soviet  has  decreed  that 
you  shall  cut  the  lawn.” 

Watlington  protested.  “Here,  I’ve  got 
imnortant  news  for  Mr.  Fleming.” 


“It’ll  wait,  then.  Fleming  went  to 
town  this  afternoon.  Besides,  you’ll 
need  supper  money — ” 

Mr.  Watlington  cut  the  lawn.  He  did 
it  poorly,  but  the  task  made  his  back  ache 
as  much  as  though  he- had  done  it  well. 
At  last  he  turned  to  one  of  his  guards. 

“How  much  is  a  bath  in  the  pool?” 
he  asked  doubtfully,  for  his  money  was 
practically  gone. 

“One  dollar.” 

“One  dollar?  I  mean  —  relatively 
speaking,  that  appears  to  be  cheap.” 

“Nope.  Cleanliness  is  next  to  brother¬ 
ly  love.” 

“How  about  towels?” 

“Pure  luxuries. 
Ten  dollars  each.” 

So  Mr.  Watling¬ 
ton  decided  against 
towels. 

They  released 
him  and  let  him  go 
to  the  pool.  He 
hurried  out  of  his 
clothes,  laid  them 
under  a  tree  in  a 
heap,  and  plunged 
in.  He  was  not  a 
great  swimmer, 
but  he  was  an  ear¬ 
nest  bather.  At 
the  end  of  fifteen 
minutes  he  felt 
clean.  He  worked 
his  way  over 
toward  the  bank, 
clambered  up  the 
concrete  steps  — 
and  beheld  Marcus 
Bloomfield  in  the 
oddest  assortment 
of  clothes  ever 
worn  by  human. 
The  shirt  would 
have  fitted  three 
of  the  little  Chi¬ 
cago  wizard  —  his 
pants  were  wrapped 
around  his  waist 
almost  twice.  His 
coat  hung  down, 
overlapped,  swath¬ 
ed  him. 

“Why,  Bloom¬ 
field!”  Mr.  Wat¬ 
lington  cried. 
“Where  did  you 
find —  See  here, 
you’ve  got  my 
clothes  on!” 

“Sure!”  Bloom¬ 
field  said.  “The 
soviet  has  mine.” 

“You  little 
shrimp !  It’s  bad 
enough  to  be  held 


More  Bolshevists 

HE  is  like  the  ogre  in  the 
nursery  tales  —  some¬ 
thing  that  is  always  going 
to  catch  you  if  you  don’t 
watch  out!  And  Wilbur 
Hall  is  not  by  any  means 
the  only  writer  who  has  en¬ 
countered  so-called  Bolshe¬ 
vists,  and  has  made  amusing 
stories  out  of  them. 

For  example,  W.  B.  Trites 
found  a  typical  Red — one 
of  the  gaudiest  kind — on  a 
business  trip  in  Spain,  and 
has  written  a  capital  story, 
for  publication  soon  in 
Collier’s,  about  this  man’s 
adventures.  And  Frank 
Condon  found  a  whole  nest 
of  them  in  a  California 
construction  camp,  and  at 
once  wrote  “Red  Monahan” 
— in  which  the  adjective 
refers  to  the  color  of  the 
hero’s  hair  and  not  to  the 
gentry  whom  he  felt  called 
upon  to  deal  with. 

As  a  subject  for  fictionists, 
of  the  not  too  serious  kind, 
we  claim  that  the  Bolshevist 
is  fully  earning  his  keep. 


up  by  these  thugs  and  thieves  of  serv¬ 
ants — ” 

“Careful!”  Bloomfield  warned,  rais¬ 
ing  one  hand.  “That’s  sedition  you’re 
talking.  You  understand  I’m  a  mem¬ 
ber  now.” 

“Member  of  what?” 

“Of  the  Soviet  for  the  Amelioration 
of—” 

“When  did  you  join?” 

“Half  an  hour  ago.  I  saw  the  force 
of  their  reasoning.  They  held  the  raw 
materials,  the  tools  of  production,  the 
media  of  exchange,  if  you  follow  me. 
They  held  everything.  I  joined.  Want 
your  clothes?” 

“Yes,  and  I  want  ’em  quick.” 

“Tush,  tush,  man.  Remember  that 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  soviet  com¬ 
munism  is  law  and  order.  Be  cautious 
how  you  threaten.  Now,  about  these 
clothes.  I’ll  trade  ’em  to  you  for  your 
lower  farm.” 

In  the  end  Watlington,  shivering  and 
unmanned,  met  the  terms.  He  put  his 
clothes  on  slowly.  Bloomfield  started 
away,  clad  again  only  in  his  nightgown 
and  the  footman’s  long  coat,  piped  with 
red.  Watlington  called  after  him:  “I 
happen  to  know  all  about  your  super - 
soviet  plans!”  he  shrilled. 

Bloomfield  only  looked  at  him  pity¬ 
ingly.  “Won’t  do  you  any  good,”  he 
said.  “I’ve  had  a  talk  with  Fleming, 
and  we  have  the  organization  mapped 
out.  I’m  to  be  head  of  the  community— 
Fleming  is  to  be  chief  clerk.”  The  Chi- 
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tially.  “Perfectly  simple,  Wattles,”  he 
added  pleasantly.  “As  soon  as  the  lower 
classes  begin  to  feel  powerful  they  be¬ 
gin  to  get  arrogant.  Arrogance  is  pie 
for  me — I  just  underwrite  it.  Explain 
it  to  you  some  time.” 

WATLINGTON  was  sick.  He  crept 
into  the  house  and  up  to  his  room. 
A  woman  knocked  at  the  door  after  he 
was  in  and  demanded  his  room  rent,  but 
he  defied  her.  He  was  feeling  reckless 
— dispirited.  Bloomfield  was  in  the  sad¬ 
dle  now — the  tyranny  of  the  soviet  of 
Fleming  would  be  forgotten  in  the  reign 
of  terror  of  the  Chicago  packer!  Food 
prices — 

Suddenly  Mr.  Watlington  had  a 
thought.  His  own  great  amalgamation 
had  been  temporarily  lost  sight  of; 
now  he  remembered  it — remembered  the 
errand  on  which  he  had  come  up.  It 
had  been  to  sign  Bloomfield. 

And  quite  acutely  Mr.  Watlington 
was  aware  that  he  didn’t  want  to  sign 
Bloomfield — wouldn’t  sign  him  on  any 
terms  or  at  any  cost!  The  Chicago 
packer’s  nature  was  clearly  shadowed 
forth  by  that  super-soviet  scheme!  Let 
him  into  Food  Products,  Inc.,  and  in 
forty-eight  hours  he  would  have  it  sit¬ 
ting  up  and  wagging  its  forepaws  and 
begging  for  meat! 

And  there  was  another  thing  too. 
Food  prices.  Pants  prices!  Pants  at 
$500— 

Mr.  Watlington’s  relief  at  his  timely 
discovery  of  Marcus  Bloomfield’s  par¬ 
ticular  genius  was  so  great  that  his 
mind  relaxed  and  refused  to  function. 
He  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  He  awoke 
at  some  early  morning  hour  feeling  re¬ 
freshed,  strong,  and  at  peace  with  the 
world.  He  lay  inert,  communing  with 
an  organ  that  he  did  not  know  he  pos¬ 
sessed — what  the  poets  call  the  soul. 
Birds  were  twittering  faintly,  cocks 
crowing  speculatively.  The  clear  pine- 
scented  air  filled  the  room  like  incense 
to  the  morning.  Mr.  Watlington  was 
exalted,  slightly  saddened,  and  distinct¬ 
ly  hungry.  Somewhere  he  had  heard 
it  said  that  all  men  are  brothers.  It 
began  to  sound  reasonable.  He  himself 
felt  that  he  loved  everybody — except 
Bloomfield. 

Then  sounds  arose — the  sounds  of 
male  human  beings  in  wrath  and  vexa¬ 
tion  of  spirit.  A  shrill  squeal  was 
evoked — then  there  was  a  rush  and 
echoes  of  a  struggle.  Watlington  pulled 
on  his  trousers  as  hastily  as  he  could, 
and  crossed  to  his  window.  It  looked 
down  on  the  great  swimming  pool,  and 
on  the  edge  of  the  pool  a  crowd  of  farm 
hands,  laborers,  house  servants,  and  re¬ 
tainers  of  the  Watlington  establishment 
were  wrestling  in  two  knots  with  two 
desperate  prisoners.  Watlington  lis¬ 
tened  hard. 

“You  and  your  soviet  business  be 
damned,  Mr.  Bloomfield!”  a  harsh  voice 
cried.  “We’ve  had  about  enough  of 
your  nonsense!  In  you  go!” 

“But  wait!  Wait!”  Marcus  Bloom¬ 
field  shrilled  piteously.  “The  soviet 
offers  unlimited  opportunity  to  the 
proletariat — 

“Aw,  chuck  ’em  in  an’  come  on  to 
breakfast!”  a  bored  stableman  shouted. 

“Sure!  Him  an’  Fleming  is  tryin’  to 
make  come-ons  out  of  us!” 

There  was  one  last  determined  strug¬ 
gle,  a  protesting  shout,  and  a  guinea- 
pig  squeal,  and  two  bodies  went  cata¬ 
pulting  through  the  air  and  into  the 
icy  bosom  of  the  pool — the  bodies  of 
Marcus  Bloomfield,  head  of  the  super¬ 
soviet  and  of  Fleming,  its  secretary. 

“Now  climb  out  and  beat  it  down  the 
road!”  the  mob  leader  called  unfeeling¬ 
ly — and  led  the  way  toward  breakfast. 

MR.  WATLINGTON  began  to  chuckle. 

In  the  feudal  hall  he  came  on 
Miss  Irene  Sentor,  the  capable  young 
woman  with  the  nose,  very  busy  at  a 
writing  desk,  a  great  pile  of  manuscript 
before  her. 

“Have  you  heard  the  news?”  he  cried 
at  sight  of  hefi.  “The  soviet  has  re¬ 
belled — Fleming  and  Bloomfield  tried  to 
organize  a  super — ” 

Miss  Sentor  yawned.  “Oh,  yes,”  she 
said.  “I  know  all  about  that.  But  I’m 
too  busy  to  be  bothered.  Would  you  like 
to  read  what  I  wrote  last  night?” 

She  passed  to  Mr.  Watlington  a  sheaf 
of  the  manuscript.  He  glanced  at  it 
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MAVIS 


Viva  u  dous  Prep  a  rail  ons 
for  Men 


Shaving  Cream 


Take  home  a  tube  of  Vivaudou  Shaving  Cream 
today.  Its  cool,  soothing  freshness  will  make 
you  enjoy  your  morning  shave.  For  sale  at 
most  druggists. 


After  Shaving 
Talcum 

Most  men  consider  Vivau- 
dou’s  After  Shaving  tal¬ 
cum  a  refreshing  essential. 
Delightful  to  use,  ft  will 
start  you  off  on  your  day  s 
work  with  a  smile.  Ask 
for  it  today. 


PERFUMES  and  perfuming  are  as  old  as 
the  world  itself.  The  Ancients  burned 
perfume  to  create  a  distinctive  fra¬ 
grance,  and  the  fashionable  woman 
today  chooses  a  distinctive  fragrance 
to  give  her  individuality . 

Modern  chemistry  and  modern  psychology 
go  hand  in  hand  in  solving  problems  of  per¬ 
fumery,  which  to  a  woman  schooled  in  proper 
usage,  are  very  real  problems. 

VIVAUDOU  has  created  a  number  of  per¬ 
fumes  in  which  these  very  problems  have  been 
met. 

And  the  proof  lies  in  the  tremendous  success 
of  his  creations. 

For  instance,  “MAVIS”  Talcum  is  the  most 
popular  and  largest  selling  talcum  powder  in 
the  world.  MAVIS  Perfume,  MAVIS  Toilet 
Water,  Cream  and  Face  Powder  are  sold  at 
all  toilet  goods  counters  and  everywhere. 

There  is  a  VIVAUDOU  perfume  to  meet 
every  woman’s  ideal,  and  a  VIV  AUDOU  toilet 
requisite  to  meet  every  need.  Creams,  Talcs, 
the  finest  of  Face  Powders,  Perfumes,  Toilet 
Waters,  Soaps,  Rouge  and  other  articles  to 
delight  a  woman’s  heart  may  be  had  in 

Mavis 
Lady  Mary 
Maiden  France 
Fleur  de  France 
Pour  La  France 
Mai  d’or 


VIVAUDOU 

NEW  YORK 


PARIS 
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iVhat  the  Country  Has  to  Say 

About  Pneumatics 
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“The  adoption  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  in  our  trucking  has  proved 
a  great  economy  because,  while  increasing  our  hauling  ability’ 
tremendously,  it  minimizes  repairs,  depreciation  and  load 
breakage.  In  addition,  the  Goodyear  Cords  serve  at  moderate 
tire-mile  cost.  After  15,000  miles  they  look  good  for  much 
more  hard  work."— Paul  F.  Semonin,  Vice-President  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Peerless  Mfg.  Company,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


THE  experience  related  above  expresses  the  same  kind  of  all¬ 
round  success  with  pneumatic  truck  tires  that  is  reported  by 
users  everywhere  throughout  the  country. 

The  diversified  improvements  and  savings  effected  with  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires,  in  many  different  branches  of  hauling,  reflect  the 
immensely  increased  fitness  and  ability  of  motor  trucks  so  vut 

these  tires. 

In  place  of  the  slower  and  otherwise  restricted  action  of  the  solid 
tire,  their  owners  now  take  advantage  of  the  traction,  cushioning 
and  spryness  of  the  perfected  pneumatic  truck  tire. 

These  obvious  superiorities  have  been  rendered  entirely  practical 
by  the  development  of  Goodyear  Cord  construction,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  millions  of  miles  of  heavy  duty. 

It  is  this  construction  which  has  been  the  basis  of  Goodyear  s 
pioneering  of  the  employment  of  pneumatic  truck  tires,  just  as  it  is 
today  the  basis  of  many  betterments  in  hauling  methods. 

For  years  Goodyear’s  fleets,  shod  with  Goodyear  Cord  Tires, 
have  been  freighting  over  long  and  arduous  routes  and  carrying 
passengers  through  all  such  weather  conditions  as  seriously  hinder 

solid  tires. 

The  operating  and  cost  records  of  these  fleets  and  of  others,  owned 
in  varied  lines  of  business,  afford  direct  comparisons  of  pneumatic 
'vs.  solid  truck  tires  and  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  1  he  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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The  Super-Soviet 
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carelessly,  started,  read  closely,  gulped, 
and  faced  her. 

“Oh,  I’ve  forgotten  to  tell  you,”  she 
said.  “I  am  neither  a  sewing  woman 
nor  an  organizer  of  soviets.  I  am  really 
a  field  agent  for  the  International  House¬ 
wives’  League.  Before  I  left  my  home 
I  made  arrangements  with  one  of  the 
big  newspapers  there  to  take  this  story.” 

And  she  turned  to  her  writing  again. 

“But,  my  dear  young  woman!”  Wat¬ 
lington  protested  furiously,  “I  can’t 
allow  any  such  thing  as  this  to  appear: 

“  ‘Mr.  Watlington  was  clothed  only 
in  scant  pajamas,  an  impressive  frown, 
and  a  couch 'cover.  Mr.  Watlington  is 
quite  fat.  .  . 

And  here: 

“  ‘The  soviet  put  the  price  of  Mr. 
Watlington’s  trousers  at  five  hundred 
dollars.  He  protested  almost  as  indig¬ 
nantly  as  do  the  women  of  America 
when  they  have  to  pay  toll  to  one  of  the 
extortioners  Mr.  Watlington  is  now  get¬ 
ting  together  in  his  Food  Products — ’  ” 

“You  see?”  Miss  Irene  Sentor  queried 
pleasantly.  “My  organization  has  sim¬ 
ply  made  up  its  mind  that  your  Food 
Products,  Inc.,  won’t  do,  Mr.  Watling¬ 
ton.” 


WATLINGTON  laid  the  manuscript 
sheaf  down  thoughtfully. 

“Miss  Sentor,”  he  began,  “there’s 
really  no  need  of  your  going  on  with 
this  writing.  I  am  going  back  to  the  city 


to-day  to  put  my  experts  and  statis¬ 
ticians  on  to  the  job  of  lowering  prices 
instead  of  raising  them.  I  am  doing 
that,  not  only  because  I  feel  differently 
about  things  than  I  did  day  before  yes¬ 
terday,  but  because  it’s  the  only  way 
I  can  tee-totally  pulverize  Mr.  Marcus 
Bloomfield,  the  head  robber  of  the  meat 
trust.  Do  you  follow  me?” 

“Oh,  quite!”  Miss  Sentor  said  pleas¬ 
antly. 

“Good,”  said  Mr.  Watlington.  “Now, 
there’s  another  thing.  I’m  going  to 
have  to  Sahcol  Bloomfield,  if  you  know 
what  I  mean.  I  never  did  like  Flem- 
ing,  my  secretary.  But  I  will  need  a 
capable,  fearless,  intelligent — in  short, 
if  you  could  be  induced  to  give  up  your 
present  engagement — ” 

Miss  Sentor  straightened  a  lock  of 
hair  and  nodded.  “Of  course,  Mr.  Wat¬ 
lington,  if  Food  Products,  Inc.,  lo'  ers 
prices  there  will  be  nothing  further  for 
the  league  to  do.  Then  you  think  I  had 
better  tear  up  this  manuscript — ” 

“No  paper  would  publish  it  anyhow — ” 
he  blustered. 

“Oh,  yes,  it  would.  As  I  said  before, 
one  of  the  papers  in  my  home  town — ” 

“Where  is  your  home  town,  if  I  may 
ask,  Miss  Sentor?”  Watlington  inter¬ 
rupted. 

“Chicago.” 

“Oh,”  the  capitalist  said  thought¬ 
fully.  “Have  you  been  to  breakfast?  .  .  . 
Neither  have  I.” 


The  Schools  Must  Survive 
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have  been  beautifully  symbolic  of  the  in 
terest  which  our  Government  has  in  the 
education  of  all  the  children  of  America 


Our  Fathers  Told  Us 


THE  importance  of  public  education 
from  the  national  standpoint  was 
recognized  by  the  fathers  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  our  Government.  The  ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787  declares  that  “religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge  being  neces¬ 
sary  to  free  government  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encour¬ 
aged.”  They  recognized  even  then  what 
the  years  have  confirmed  to  be  true, 
that  the  security  and  perpetuity  of  a 
government  of  the  people  is  dependent 
upon  an  enlightened  citizenship.  If  we 
are  to  develop  in  America  a  civilization 
which  shall  stand  the  severe  tests  of 
the  coming  years,  the  right  kind  of 
education  must  be  promoted  through¬ 
out  the  entire  nation.  To  give  impetus 
to  a  movement  for  universal  education 
of  the  right  sort  there  must  be  the 
stimulating  influence  of  a  national  pur¬ 


pose. 


Under  the  provisions  of  our  Federal 
Constitution  the  administration  and 
control  of  public  education  is  reserved 
to  the  States  and  through  them  to  the 
local  communities.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  not  undertake  to  ad¬ 
minister  or  supervise  education.  To  do 
so  is  in  violation  of  the  express  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  It  can,  however, 
encourage  and  assist  the  States  in  the 
promotion  of  education,  as  it  may  en¬ 
courage  and  assist  them  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  any  undertaking  which  is  for 
the  general  welfare  of  all  the  people. 
This  principle  is  already  thoroughly 
established.  The  Federal  Government 
has  made  liberal  grants  of  land  for  the 
promotion  of  education.  It  has  passed 
laws  making  appropriations  for  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  and  more  recently  for  vocational 
education  and  household  economics.  It 
should  go  farther  and  make  appropri¬ 
ations  to  encourage  the  States  in  the 
removal  of  illiteracy ;  the  American¬ 
ization  of  foreigners ;  the  promotion  of 
physical  education;  health  and  sanita¬ 
tion;  the  preparation  of  competent 
teachers,  so  sorely  needed  to-day 
throughout  the  country,  and  without 
which  the  public  schools  must  fail  to 
accomplish  their  purpose;  and,  finally, 


in  the  equalization  of  educational  op¬ 
portunities,  to  the  end  that  every  boy 
and  girl  in  America,  whether  in  a  re¬ 
mote  rural  district  or  in  the  crowded 
city,  shall  be  afforded  a  chance  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  good  common-school  education. 

In  order  that  education  may  receive 
the  recognition  which  its  importance 
deserves,  there  should  be  established  a 
national  Department  of  Education 
with  a  Secretary  of  Education  in  the 
President’s  Cabinet.  Agriculture,  La¬ 
bor,  and  Commerce  have  been  granted 
such  recognition.  Why  not  education? 
The  Federal  Government  has  long  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  promotion  of  agricul¬ 
ture  is  important  from  the  national 
standpoint.  Is  the  training  of  the 
children  who  are  to  be  the  future  citi¬ 
zens  of  our  country  to  be  considered  of 
less  importance  from  a  national  stand¬ 
point  than  the  raising  of  crops  and  live 
stock? 

The  part  which  the  Fedei'al  Govern¬ 
ment  should  take  in  the  solution  of  this 
great  educational  problem  is  embodied 
in  the  Smith-Towner  Educational  Bill 
now  pending  in  Congress.  Its  passage 
will  establish  a  new  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  re¬ 
spect  to  education.  It  will  create  a  de¬ 
partment  which  will  give  proper  rec¬ 
ognition  to  the  importance  of  education 
from  the  national  standpoint,  equal  in 
rank  to  the  other  executive  depart1 
ments,  into  which  may  be  consolidated 
the  various  governmental  agencies 
dealing  with  education.  It  will  enable 
the  Federal  Government,  through  this 
department,  to  conduct  studies  and  in¬ 
vestigations  in  the  field  of  education 
and  give  the  States  the  benefits  of  such 
investigations,  leaving  the  States  free 
to  use  the  information  thus  furnished 
as  they  may  think  best.  It  will  rec¬ 
ognize  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  vitally  interested  in  public 
education  because  the  life  and  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  nation  depend  upon  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  all  its  citizens,  and  that 
it  is  its  duty,  therefore,  as  a  matter 
of  wise  public  policy,  to  appropriate 
its  share  to  encourage  and  aid  the 
States  in  the  promotion  of  education. 
And  it  will  definitely  establish  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  in  harmony  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  that  the 
management  of  public  education  in  all 
its  phases  shall  be  left  exclusively  to 
the  States,  under  the  immediate  super¬ 
vision  of  State  and  local  educational 
authorities  established  by  State  laws. 
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Continued  from  page  11 

iest-  he  didn’t  flower  over  the  things 
was’  interested  in.  “It’s  er  good 
you,  you  know— to— er— dash  around 
,nd — er — do  things!” 

Angelina  hesitated  the  fraction  of  a 
ond.  “It’s  good  of  you  to  want  to, 
k  said  warmly — “most  awfully  good, 

;  I  just  couldn’t  think  of  letting  you 
ste  your  time  on  me.  Mollie  has 
■n  teiling  me  what  a  wizard  you  are 
j  how  the  men  hate  it  when  there  is 
dsiting  girl.” 

Bill  thought  to  himself  that  Mollie 
d  probably  told  her  a  lot  ot  things, 
oud,  he  said:  “Oh,  that’s  all  right; 
e  got  nothing  much  to  do.  I  d  like 
teach  you ;  I’ve  a  notion  you  d  shape 

well.”  ,  .  , 

:<Well,  if  you  feel  that  way  about 
Said  Angelina,  with  just  the 
oper  shade  of  dubiousness. 

“Yes,  I  do.  I  think  it’s  a  darn 
ame  you  never  had  a  chance  to  play 

wn  home!”  .  .  „ 

“Oh,  we  do  play!  said  Miss  Rave- 
11,  a  ghost  of  a  smile  on  her  truly 
le’ctable  mouth. 

Later  he  turned  her  over  to  Mollie 
,d  went  back  to  join  the  rest  of  the 

“Bill  can  tell  us,”  Wallace  said  to  the 
•oup  at  large.  “What  does  she  do, 

riiMam?”  • 

“She  can’t  do  anything!”  said  Wil- 

im.  ,  .  . 

“What?”  Incredulity  and  jubilation 

ere  about  mixed. 

“No  She  can’t  ride,  drive  a  car, 
mot,  swim,  golf,  play  tennis;  she 
lesn’t  know  anything  about  baseball , 
lotball  might  as  well  be  one  of  the 
»st  aits 

“Bless  Mollie  for  a  game  little 
port!” 

“Well,  we  can  get  on  with  that  tour- 
ome  to-morrow — ” 

“Sorry,  old  top;  don’t  count  on  me! 

!iM  flicked  an  ash  nonchalantly  away. 
“Why  not?” 

“I  promised  to  take  Miss.  Ravenell 
ver  the  course  in  the  morning— show 
icr  a  few  things.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  one  ot  the 
rirls  showing  her  the  course?” 

“Say — you  didn’t  offer  to  teach  hei . 
Wallace's  voice  was  threatening. 

Bi'l  hesitated.  “Well,  you  see,  it  s 
ike  this— it’s  so  hot  down  in  New  Or- 
eans  she’s  never  had  a  chance  to  leapn 
x>  do  things — she  said — ”  Bill  stopped 
under  the  combined  glare  of  every  man 
present.  Then  he  began  again;  You 
see,  it’s  like  this:  it’s  so  hot—” 

“You  said  that  before.  Go  on — we 
know  it’s  hot!” 

“So  she  never  had  a  chance  to 

learn — ”  .  ,  _ ,  .  „ 

“You  make  me  sick — I  m  going 
hom“!”  Tony  got  up  and  threw  a 
freshly  lighted  cigar  into  the  fireplace. 

In  another  moment  Bill  bad  the  place 
to  himself  except  for  Jimmy  Van 
Courtland.  Jimmy  detached  himse  i 
from  the  shelter  of  an  armchair  and, 
grasping  a  glass  of  straw-colored  liqui  1 
firmly  in  his  left  hand,  came  forward 
toward  the  light. 

“Tliash  s’matter  with  all  you  tel¬ 
lers,”  he  said  mournfully.  “No  sym¬ 
pathy — not  a  darn  bit!” 

SUNDAY  morning  dawned,  a  thing 
of  beauty.  Olney  Court  assembled 
early,  ostensibly  to  play  golf,  but  m 
reality  to  watch  Bill  escort  Miss  Rave- 
nell’s  amateurish  steps  over  the  sacred 

ground.  .  ,  .  , 

“I’m  fearfully  late,”  she  apologized, 
as  he  helped  her  down  from  the  Mere¬ 
diths’  car.  . 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Bill,  which  was  pretty 
handsome  of  him,  considering  he  had 
been  on  pins  for  the  last  twenty  mm- 
“How  long  will  it  take  you  to 


Who 

Discovered 

JUCOftO  ? 

Told  by  a  Theatrical  Manager 


“ . each  puff  deserves  an  encore— 

and  the  price  brings  down  the  house! 

“A  Dramatic  Critic  discovered  the  Kicoro  cigar, 
said  the  Theatrical  Manager— “and  it  was  the  best 
thing  he  ever  did. 

“It  was  on  the  opening  night  of  ‘The  Music  Master 
when  I  spotted  this  fellow  smoking  in  the  wings.  Before 
I  recognized  him  I  hissed  ‘Hey,  no  smoking!  Lay  oil 
that  cigar!’  and  regretted  my  brusqueness  as  soon  as 
I  saw  who  he  was. 

“Later,  I  met  him  in  the  green  room  and  apologized. 
‘No  offense-no  offense,’  he  laughed.  ‘I’m  an  inveterate 
smoker,  and  have  a  cigar  going  most  of  the  time.  Iry 
one  of  ’em— see  if  you  blame  me!’ 

“I  lighted  up— and,  Shades  of  Booth!  It  was  some 
ci£ar!  When  he  said  it  was  a  Ricoro,  and  that  I  could 
buy  ’em  for  only  2  for  25  cents  at  any  United  Cigar 
Store,  it  was  as  pleasant  a  surprise  as  the  two  column 
boost  he  gave  the  show  next  morning! 

Sooner  or  later  you’ll  discover  Ricoro -You’ll  be  astolJn^fJ 
at  the  quality  of  Ricoro.  It  is  a  beautifully  made  cigar  of  rich 
tropic  fragrance  and  gentle  mildness. 

The  popular  prices  of  Ricoro  are  made  possible 
because  it  is  imported  from  Porto  Rico  duty  free.  A 
dozen  sizes  and  shapes— 8c  to  3  for  50c.  Sold  only  in 
United  Cigar  Stores— “Thank  You  !  " 

UNITED  CIGAR  STORES 

Over  1300  stores  and  agencies  in  over  500  cities. 

Executive  Offices,  46  West  18th  St.,  New  York 


Cabinet  Size 
2  for  25c. 

Buy  them  by  the 
Box  of  50 — $6.00 

11  other  sizes 
8c  to  3  for  50c 

Imported 

from 

Porto  Rico 
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Change?”  Angelina  wrinkled  her 
3  and  stared  at  him. 

Get  into  some  plain  clothes,  Bill 
lnined. 

Oh,  you  mean  I  can’t  play  in 
se?”  She  looked  down  at  the  white 
andie  frock  she  was  wearing.  It 
3  just  the  ideal  thing  for  the  lovely 
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FINE  HATS 


Do  you  know 
they  say 


“As  Mad  as 
a  Hatter  ”? 


MIEN’S  hats  are  made  of  fur  that  comes 
from  the  Balkans,  from  Russia,  and  from 
Australia.  Needless  to  say,  this  fur  has  been 
scarce  and  high  these  last  few  years. 

This  season,  with  the  war  over,  and  ships 
moving  again,  we  congratulated  ourselves. 
Fur  would  be  easier  to  get,  and  not  so 
expensive. 

But — 

Dame  Fashion  stepped  in  and  decreed  that 
women’s  clothes  be  fur- trimmed. 

So  hatters’  fur  is  scarcer  and  dearer  than 
ever! 


&  *  * 


Sunday  morning  Nature  was  sporting; 
so  was  the  droopy  hat  with  its  cool 
green  wreath  of  ivy  leaves;  so  were 
the  little  high-heel  white  shoes:  just 
the  ideal  things  for  a  leisurely  saunter 
to  church — in  New  Orleans.  But  for 
golf  in  Olney  Court!  Bill  was  feeling 
pained  and  endeavoring  not  to  show  it. 

“I  haven’t  anything  else,”  she  said 
seriously.  “I  haven’t  any  sports 
clothes.  Perhaps  we’d  better  not  try 
it.  Suppose  we  just  sit  here  and  talk?” 

“Oh,  no!”  Bill  said  with  haste. 
“They’ll  do — come  on!” 

So  they  started.  If  Bill  had  expected 
stupidity,  or  little  shrieks  of  delight 
at  beginner’s  luck,  he  was  disappointed. 
Angelina  did  not  gasp  or  shriek  or 
giggle.  She  puckered  her  brows,  and 
addressed  herself  sternly  to  the  task 
in  hand.  The  armholes  of  her  dress 
interfered  sadly  with  most  of  the  in¬ 
structions  Bill  was  giving  her,  and 
she  got  fearfully  disheveled.  But  she 
tried  awfully  hard  to  be  nice  about  it 
and  to  get  up  some  enthusiasm.  So 
when  she  turned  her  ankle  at  the 
bunker  near  the  fourth  hole,  Bill,  after 
he  had  assured  himself  that  it  wasn’t 
serious,  was  more  than  a  little  glad  to 
adopt  her  suggestion  that  they  sit  on 
the  shady  side  of  it  and  talk. 

“Now,  this  is  nice!”  Angt  ina  sighed, 
as  she  arranged  her  frills  around  the 
pair  of  nonsense  shoes  she  was  wear¬ 
ing  and  lifted  the  hat  from  her  warm 
forehead. 

And  Bill,  fumbling  in  his  pocket  for 
a  match,  his  eyes  on  her  flushed  face, 
agreed  that  it  was  nice. 

And  they  talked.  Angelina  did  most 
of  it.  People  intent  upon  golf,  crawled 
over  and  under  and  around  them.  It 
rather  annoyed  Bill,  and  when  they  de¬ 
parted,  with  snorts,  he  was  heard  to 
say  that  the  seriousness  with  which 
people  took  their  golf  was  amusing. 
Angelina  remarked,  with  a  sigh,  that 
she  “reckoned”  she  must  have  been 
“born  lazy.” 

Later,  when  the  club  had  gathered 
for  a  preluncheon  chat,  it  was  found 
that  it  was  divided  in  regard  to  Ange¬ 
lina.  Not  that  that  was  an  unusual 
thing;  it  almost  always  was  divided. 

On  page  504  Otto  says:  “A  woman  is 
never  so  stupid  as  a  man  can  be.” 

“That’s  pretty  clever  of  Mollie,” 
Helen  Lawrence  said,  a  good-natured 
smile  lighting  up  her  face.  “It’s  a 
wonder  some  of  us  didn’t  think  of  this 
ignorant  stuff  before!” 

“We  didn’t  have  Angelina  to  put  it 
over.” 

“That’s  right.  I  told  Mollie  we  were 
going  to  help  this  time — so  mum’s  the 
word !  ” 


Some  merchants  be¬ 
lieve  that  men  aren’t 
interested  in  this. 

We  think  differently. 
Men  are  interested  in 
the  high  cost  of  hats — 
and  a  man  ought  to  know 
why  it  is  impossible  to 
get  a  good  hat  nowadays 
at  the  price  he  used  to 
pay.  For  one  thing,  the 
knowledge  may  keep  him 
from  buying  a  cheap  hat 
this  Spring — which  will 
be  a  good  thing  for  him. 

Mallory  Hats  are  good 
hats.  We’ve  been  mak¬ 
ing  them  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years  —  and 
price  has  never  been  a 
factor  in  the  business. 


Quality  always  has 
come  first. 

We’ve  had  to  pay  war 
prices  for  hatters’  fur  be¬ 
fore.  But  wedidn’t  lower 
Mallory  quality— and  al¬ 
ways  our  customers  were 
glad  to  pay  the  price  that 
brought  them  that 
quality.  The  sale  of  our 
hats  has  steadily  grown 
until  today  over  a  million 
men  are  wearing  them. 
People  invariably,  in  the 
long  run,  stick  to  the 
product  that  does  not 
compromise  on  quality. 

Buy  a  Mallory  this 
Spring— and  no  matter 
what  you  pay,  you  won’t 
be  sorry. 


Mallory  Hats  are  the  only  hats  with 
the  famous  “ Cravenette ”  Finish  that 
resists  weather.  Sold  everywhere. 

The  MALLORY  HAT  COMPANY,  Inc. 

2.<4  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Factory  at  Danbury,  Conn. 

(Wholesale  Only) 


ANGELINA’S  game  meant  nothing 
-to  the  husbands;  they  all  agreed 
that  Bill  was  a  plain  damfool. 

But  when  Angelina  told  Bill,  in  hear- 
ing  of  the  two  divided  factions,  that 
she  was  afraid  she  had  spoiled  his 
morning,  and  that  she  had  no  intention 
of  repeating  the  performance — neither 
army  knew  just  where  it  stood!  To  the 
women  it  looked  as  though  Angelina 
were  refusing  to  play  a  sure  thing; 
and  the  men — well,  they  were  strong 
for  Angelina. 

Bill  persisted  in  his  madness.  Seri¬ 
ously  and  terribly  in  earnest,  he  did 
his  best  to  instruct  Angelina  in  the 
things  he  liked  to  do. 

They  took  up  tennis.  The  heavy 
racket  made  her  arm  ache,  and  she  had 
never  learned  to  run.  She  said  she 
had  never  cared  to  drive  a  car  because 
she  much  preferred  to  let  somebody 
else  do  the  work,  and  truly  the  four 
gear  changes  on  Bill’s  car  never  got 
straight  in  her  mind.  Swimming 
wasn’t  much  use  either.  She  hated  salt 
water  up  her  nose  and  in  her  ears,  and 
she  didn’t  want  to  gather  a  coat  of  tan. 

At  times  the  club  was  fond  of  mixed 
hockey.  After  one  lesson  in  the  pas¬ 
time  Angelina  said  she’d  rather  be  an 
interested  spectator. 

All  through  the  many  disastrous  at¬ 
tempts  to  teach  her  something  Bill 
never  lost  interest.  She  never  dis¬ 
gusted  him  as  some  of  the  women  pre¬ 
dicted.  Perhaps  it  was  because  she 
was  so  game  about  it.  She  didn’t  whine 
and  she  didn’t  giggle.  She  tried  and 
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tried  most  awfully  hard.  It  was  al 
W'ays  Bill  who  suggested  that  they  stoi 
whatever  they  were  doing  and  talk. 

And  Bill  found  it  came  easier  an< 
easier  to  talk  to  Angelina.  He  didn’ 
have  to  be  a  bit  careful.  One  could  say 
all  the  nice  things  that  came  into  one’.- 
head  and  rest  secure  in  the  knowledgi 
that  Angelina  knew  just  how  many  ol 
them  to  believe.  She  didn’t  expect  t 
proposal  by  the  morning  post  after  Bil 
said  he  could  spend  the  rest  of  his  lift 
leaning  on  one  elbow  looking  at  hei 
seated  on  that  rock  making  a  clovei 
chain.  She  merely  smiled  and  said  shr 
was  afraid  he’d  feel  cramped.  Ther 
they  laughed. 

AND,  after  all,  it  was  a  perfectlv 
.  corking  summer.  It  hadn’t  been 
ruined  by  Marcia’s  desertion. 

Mollie  was  the  only  one  who  kept 
track  of  Marcia.  She  drove  into  town 
now  and  then  and  spent  the  day  in  the 
stuffy  little  apartment  Marcia  called 
home.  Mollie  had  seen  Marcia’s  inter¬ 
est  in  the  “course”  wax,  and  as  hot 
weather  smothered  the  town  in  its  grasp 
had  watched  it  slowly  but  steadily 
wane.  But  Mollie  was  Mollie!  She 
didn’t  offer  any  of  the  cheapest  com¬ 
modity  in  the  world.  She  let  Marcia 
alone.  She  brought  her  news  of  the 
court  and  its  doings  and  dropped  a 
word  here  and  there  about  Jimmy. 

It  was  the  middle  of  August  that 
Marcia  tearfully  admitted  she  had  dis¬ 
covered  she  hadn’t  any  brains  left 
“It  must  be  the  heat,”  she  said.  “I— I 
can’t  remember  anything  any  more,  and 
I’d — I’d  rather  be  shot  than  work  at 
this  thing  any  longer:  nothing  seems 
to  stick!”  and  Marcia  sobbed  afresh 
“Marcia,”  said  Mollie  suddenly,  “did 
you  ever  think  of  having  a  baby?” 

Marcia  raised  her  head  and  stared 
at  Mollie. 

‘Why,  yes,  I  did  once — a  long  time 
ago.  Why?” 

Oh,  nothing.”  And  Mollie  kissed  her 
good-by. 

Now,  Jimmy  had  ceased  wailing 
about  Marcia  some  time  back;  and,  al¬ 
though  no  one  had  noticed  it,  was  dis¬ 
playing  an  astonishing  amount  of 
cheerfulness.  Like  the  Panamanian  or¬ 
chestra,  which  guaranteed  in  its  pros¬ 
pectus  to  furnish  “more  music  than  the 
occasion  required,”  so  it  was  with  Jim¬ 
my.  He  was  more  cheerful  than  the 
occasion  required. 

It  was  Gertrude  who  discovered  that 
he  was  devoting  most  of  his  time  to 
Angelina.  The  men,  still  stupid,  didn’t 
wake  up  until  the  matter  of  Jimmy’s 
socks  was  called  to  their  attention. 
Jimmy  had  always  been  partial  to 
socks. 

“He  I°°ks,”  said  Tony  disgustedly, 
for  all  the  world  like  one  of  those 
dashed  South  African  birds — you  know, 
the  kind  that  puts  on  all  the  colors 
when  he  goes  courting.” 

“And  the  nimble  way  he  runs  around 
after  her,  lugging  cushions  and  things. 

I  always  said  a  fat  man  in  love  was  the 
funniest  sight  in  all  creation.  Well, 
what  we  going  to  do  about  it?” 

“Nothing— what’s  the  use?  Bill 
seems  to  be  suffering;  he’s  certainly  off 
his  game.” 

‘I  wish  she’d  take  Bill  and  end  his 
agony.” 

“She  won’t — not  when  there’s  a 
chance  at  Jimmy.” 

And  Angelina,  wTho  had  certainly 
been  equally  popular  with  both  halves 
of  the  club,  was  pronounced  by  all  a 
scheming  little  fortune  hunter. 

THE  afternoon  Fred  found  Bill  hid¬ 
den  away  out  of  sight  in  a  corner 
of  the  lounge  he  knew  it  was  all  over. 
Bill  told  Fred  so.  Fred  was  the  sort  of 
person  one  told  when  the  telling  be¬ 
came  an  absolute  necessity. 

“She  wouldn’t  believe  I  meant  it  at 
first,”  he  said  dully.  “Angelina  never 
believes  anything  you  tell  her— much 
— and  then  she  said  she  did  care  for 
me  a  little,  but — but  her  idea  of  a  happy 
marriage  was  one  where  two  people  had 
a  lot  of  things  in  common:  their  work 
and  play.  She  said  she  had  tried  to 
learn  to  do  the  things  that  I  cared 
about,  but  she  couldn’t.  She  said  per- 
( Continued  on  page  40) 
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Grand  Central  Terminal 


Value  That  Endures 


PLANNED  to  serve,  made  to  endure, 
the  Grand  Central  Station  and  Michaels- 
Stern  Value-First  Clothes  reach  the 
of  achievement  in  their  respective  helds. 


Value-First  Clothes  have 
Value — woven  into  the  cloth. 

Value — tailored  into  the  finished  suit. 
Value — expressed  in  smarter  styles. 


Send  for  new  booklet,  “ How  Clothes  Help  Win  Success. 

Michaels.  Stern  &  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


March  27,  1920 


Stop  at  the  sign  of  the  Value-First  Boy; 
He's  the  sign  of  a  Value-First  Store. 
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last  longer  with 


Johns-Manville 


NON-BURN 


Asbestos  Brake  Lining 


JUST  as  your  brakes  depend  on  their 
lining  to  resist  friction-heat  and  grind¬ 
ing  wear,  so  good  brake  lining  depends 
on  Asbestos  to  supply  these  heat  and  wear- 
resisting  qualities. 

For  Johns-Manville  Non-Burn  Asbestos 
Brake  Lining  only  the  exact  type  and 
quality  of  Asbestos  that  meets  the  highest 
standard  is  chosen  out  of  the  tons  of 
material  taken  from  the  Johns-Manville 
mines. 


Johns-Manville  Asbestos,  strongly  woven  with 
the  skill  that  has  come  through  many  years  of 
experience,  gives  Non-Burn  brake  lining  its  extra 
dependability  on  your  car. 


Through  — 


Asbestos 


H.  W.  JOHNS  -  MANVILLE  CO. 
New  York  City 

10  Factories— Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 
For  Canada: 

Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto 


and  its  allied  products 

INSULATION 
/ hat  keeps  the  heat  where  it  belongs 
CEMENTS 

that  make  boiler  walls  leak  proof 
ROOFINGS 
that  cut  down  fire  nikt 

packings 

that  ta*e  power  waste 
LININGS 

that  make  brakes  safe 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


JOHNS- 
MANVILLE 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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According-  to  Otto 

Continued  from  page  38 


haps  it  was  the  way  she  had  been 
brought  up,  and  then  it’s  so  hot  in  New 
Orleans — ”  Fred  didn’t  even  smile 
when  he  heard  how  hot  it  was  in  New 
Orleans.  “So — so  she  said  she  was 
sorry  and  she  hoped  we’d  always  be 
friends — ” 

“Well,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  endeav¬ 
oring-  to  throw  the  proper  amount  of 
sympathy  in  his  tones,  “perhaps  she’s 
right.  After  all  she  isn’t  much  good — ” 

“What  do  you  mean— much  good!” 
Bill  demanded. 

“She  can’t  do  anything — she’ll  never 
learn  to  play  golf — ” 

“Oh,  golf — ”  And  Bill’s  voice  trailed 
off  into  nothingness. 

Fred  went  home;  Mollie  met  him  in 
the  hall. 

“She’s  refused  him,  Fred,”  said 
Mollie. 

“Yes,  I  know;  I  just  left  Bill.” 

“She’s  furious  with  me  because  I  gave 
her  a  piece  of  my  mind.  I  don’t  care  if 
she  is.  She’s  hurting  Bill,  and  Bill’s 
much  too  nice  for  her — and,  besides,” 
Mollie  went  on  illogically,  “I  didn’t 
bring  her  up  here  for  that  fat  little 
fool,  Jimmy  Van  Courtland — ” 

Fred  looked  at  Mollie  intently.  “Oh, 
so  you  did  bring-  her  up  here — ” 

Mollie  had  the  grace  to  blush.  “Well, 
yes,  I  did  plan.  Oh,  it  isn’t  any  use — 
it  has  turned  out  a  mess!” 

“I  suppose  it  is  going  to  be  Jimmy,” 
Fred  went  on. 

“Not  if  I  can  help  it!”  said  Mollie 
firmly.  And  she  telephoned  to  the 
garage  for  Pritchard.  .  .  . 

THE  next  day  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  annual  tennis  tournament  with 
Lynbrook,  the  next  dub  but  one.  Now, 
Olney  Court  had  a  trained  trophy.  It 
would  sit  up  and  lie  down  and  roll  over 
whenever  Bill  snapped  his  fingers.  It 
had  been  with  Bill  so  long  that  it  was 
more  or  less  moss-grown.  Lynbrook 
came  and  worked  for  it,  of  course,  and 
everybody  was  very  nice  and  cordial 
and  polite  and  endeavored  not  to  show 
too  much  superiority  when,  after  the 
tournament,  it  was  tucked  hack  on  its 
own  shelf  in  the  library  and  told  to  go 
to  sleep  until  this  time  next  year. 

Owing  to  Angelina,  the  club  agreed 
that  the  tournament  this  year  wasn’t 
the  sure  thing  it  had  been  in  years 
previously — Bill  certainly  wasn’t  up  to 
snuff. 

“I  don’t  think  I’m  going  over  with 
you-all,  Mollie,”  said  Angelina. 

“You’ll  be  here  by  yourself  then,” 
Mollie  replied.  “The  cook  is  going  to 
town  to  the  dentist,  and  I’ve  let  the 
maids  off.  Pritchard  will  have  to  drive 
us.  I  promised  the  children  they 
could  go.” 

“I  shan’t  mind,”  said  Angelina.  She 
was  looking  rather  pale  and  distrait. 
Mollie  decided  that  she  had  been 
trying. 

The  big  car,  overflowing  with  Mollie 
and  the  three  children,  all  in  a  high 
state  of  excitement,  drove  off. 

It  was  a  tennis  day.  Figures  in 
flannels  and  figures  in  muslin  and  lac-e 
and  silk  walked  or  trotted  or  ran  in 
and  out  of  the  club  and  found  seats,  or 
stood  under  the  big  marquee  and  con¬ 
sumed  things  cooling.  There  was  much 
laughter  and  chatter. 

But  Bill  wasn’t  up  to  snuff ;  every¬ 
body  knew  that. 

Mollie  came  down  the  steps  arm  in 
arm  with  Marcia  Van  Courtland.  No 
one  seemed  surprised  to  see  her  except 
Jimmy. 

“Why — er — hello!”  he  said  weakly. 
“Hello,”  replied  Marcia.  “Go  find  us 
some  good  seats,  Jimmy.”  And  Jim¬ 
my,  after  a  prolonged  stare  at  her  face, 
beamed  his  old  accustomed  beam  and 
trotted  off.  It  seemed  quite  like  old 
times. 

The  club  sat  and  watched  the  Lyn¬ 
brook  wizard  knock  Bill  all  over  the 
court.  It  was  sad.  Bill’s  tennis  was  in 
total  eclipse.  His  overhead  kills  were 
mostly  fizzles  and  his  usually  brilliant 
ground  play  was  a  farce.  His  whole 
performance  wrung  the  heart. 

In  the  midst  of  the  third  erratic  set 


occurred  the  supreme  contretemps  of 
the  engagement.  The  Lynbrook  wizard 
drove  Tony’s  second  service  across  the 
court  with  terrific  speed,  the  ball  strik¬ 
ing  Bill  full  in  the  left  temple. 

I  think  Fred  Meredith  reached  him 
first.  Limp  and  white,  Bill  lay  sprawled 
on  the  court,  while  Olney  Court  groaned 
and  fluttered  around  him.  For  a  few 
wild  seconds  they  thought  the  blow 
had  been  fatal. 

“For  God’s  sake,  can’t  somebody  get 
a  doctor!” 

Fred  relinquished  Bill’s  hand  and 
rushed  to  the  club. 

“Spring  999,”  he  chattered  nervously. 
And  not  until  Angelina  answered  the 
telephone  did  he  realize  he  had  given 
his  own  house  number. 

“Is  that  Dr.  Collingwood?”  said  Fred. 

“No,”  said  Angelina,  “it  isn’t — what 
is  the  matter,  Fred?” 

“Bill’s  been  hurt — ”  and  Fred  hung  up. 

Angelina  stood  with  one  ear  still 
glued  to  the  receiver.  She  didn’t  real¬ 
ize  that  Fred  had  hung  up.  Then  she 
got  down  the  telephone  book  and  looked 
tor  the  club  number.  They  seemed  to 
have  left  it  out  cf  that  issue  of  the 
book,  or  perhaps  it  was  because  the 
alphabet  had  some  letters  missing  from 
it— anyway,  Angelina  couldn’t  find  it. 
She  dropped  the  book  on  the  floor  and 
dashed  downstairs. 

BACK  at  the  club  Bill  was  sitting  up, 
looking  rather  white  and  shaky.  But 
he  was  all  there.  Some  one  had  mixed 
him  a  bracer. 

A  game  was  in  progress.  Tony  had 
rallied,  and  Wallace  Lawrence  was  now 
doing  some  of  his  plain  and  fancy- 
smashing.  So  it  went  for  at  least  an¬ 
other  set. 

A  distant,  long-drawn  shriek  down 
the  road  announced  the  approach  of  a 
motor. 

“That’s  the  doctor,”  said  Fred.  “Not 
much  need  of  him  now,  eh,  Bill?” 

No !  Mollie  stood  up  and  peeped 
through  the  netting,  down  the  shady 
turnpike.  “It  isn’t  Dr.  Collingwood; 
he  has  a  red  car.  I  don’t  know  who 
it  is.” 

“Look  at  the  fool  drive!”  said 
J  immy. 

The  speed  maniac  let  out  another 
shriek. 

Tony  finished  up  the  game  with  a 
flourish  at  that  moment,  and  with  one 
accord  the  guests  and  champions  trotted 
over  to  see  what  was  happening. 

Down  the  first  slope  and  over  the 
little  stone  bridge  in  the  valley  streaked 
a  car,  the  sun  flashing  on  it  as  it  came. 
It  even  managed  to  kick  up  dust  on  that 
well-nigh  dustless  road. 

“I’ll  bet,”  yelled  Jimmy  excitedly, 
“the  fool  comes  a  cropper  before  he 
reaches  the  club  gates.” 

Everybody  went  down  to  the  gates. 
“My  God!”  breathed  Fred  in  Mollie’s 
ear,  “that’s  our  roadster — it’s  An¬ 
gelina  !” 

And  it  was!  A  dusty,  wild-eyed  An¬ 
gelina.  She  brought  the  heavy  car  to 
a  professional  stop  and  flung  herself 
out  and  at  Mollie. 

Mollie  led  her  away  from  the  staring 
Lynbrookers  and  the  almost  paralyzed 
Olney  Courtites. 

“Where — oh,  Mollie,  I’m  so  fright¬ 
ened — where  is  Bill?  If  he’s  dead,  it 
serves  me  right.  Oh,  Mollie — ” 

Mollie  put  both  arms  around  her. 
“Come  and  see,”  she  said,  and  led  her 
to  the  chair  where  Bill  was  sitting. 
A  strange  woman  was  holding  a  lump 
of  ice  to  a  large  bump  on  the  side  of  his 
head.  Angelina  hardly  saw  her. 

“Bill,”  she  said,  with  a  little  sob,  as 
she  dropped  down  beside  the  chair,  “is 
it  really  you?  I  thought  you  were 
killed!” 

BILL  just  looked  at  her.  The  strange 
woman  got  up  and  led  Mollie  away. 
“Bill,  will  you  ever  forgive  me?  I 
know  I  acted  like — like  anything — hut 
I  do  love  you,  Bill.  I’ve  been  loving 
you  all  along.  I  only  wanted  to  be 
sure,  dear.” 

( Continued  on  page  42) 
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PRIME  MOVERS  IN 
INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE  has  done  much  to  furlher  Ihe  de-Oeh 
opment  of  prime-moVers  that  conserve  both  fuel  and  labor. 
It  is  logical  that  this  should  be  so. 
pioneered  inbuilding  these  prime-mover.  WAA. 
on  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  farms  die  Fairbanks-Morse  Z 
Engine  has  released  a  million  farm  bands  for  more  productive 
labor  In  countless  factories— in  vast  industrial  povJer  houses 
in  mines— on  rice  plantations— and  in  lighting  plants  and  pump¬ 
ing  stations,  die  giant  Fairbanks-Morse  Y”  < Oil  Engme  turns  tta 
load  of  industry)  upon  its  ponderous  crankshafts  as  easily  as  Sou 
vJould  vOind  your  v?atch.  And  on  a  thousand  Jater  fronts,  from 

Singapore  to  San  Diego  the  sturdy  C-O  Marine  Oil  Engine 

helps  to  carry  die  world’s  commerce  in  bottoms  ranging  from  the 
humble  tug  and  vDorkboat  to  the  huge  four-masted  auxiliary. 

the  mark  of  industrial  supremacy— by  vlh.ch  this  house  is  knovJn. 

Our  products  include  Fairbanks-Morse  Scales-oil  engines 

—pumps— electric  motors  and  generators— railvlaj)  appli¬ 
ances  and  coaling  stations— farm  po-rfer  machinery,  such  as 
“Z"  engines— lighting  plants— vJater  systems. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  CHICAGU 

World-wide  distribution  through  our  own  branches  and  representatives 
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FISK 

VISIBLE  VALUE 


Bicycle  Tires 


THE  value  of  Fisk  tires  is 
known  wherever  bicy¬ 
cles  are  owned  —  it  is  in 
the  tires,  is  visible,  is  seen 
and  understood  by  all  who 
make  comparisons.  This  is 
what  has  made  Fisk  Tires 
standard  equipment  onprac- 
tically  every  high  grade  bi¬ 
cycle  manufactured.  The 
Fisk  Rubber  Company  has 
the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  concerns  in  the 
world  to  work  for  and  the 
squarest  concern  in  exist¬ 
ence  to  do  business  with — 
a  concern  of  this  kind  could 
not  make  anything  but  the 
best  in  its  line — automobile 
and  bicycle  tires. 


FISK  CORD  TIRES 


The  Fisk  principle  of  Cord 
Construction  gives  this  tire 
the  great  resistance  strength 
of  the  cord,  combined  with 
all  the  easy-riding  resili¬ 
ency  in  the  highest  grade 
rubber.  Every  Fisk  Tire 
has  the  valve-cot  inserted 
by  a  special  Fisk  process, 
as  additional  protection 
against  air  leakage. 


■  l 


Bill  still  stared  at  her.  “How  did 
you  get  here?”  he  asked  dazedly. 

“I  drove — ” 

“But,  Angelina,  I  thought — ” 

“I  know,”  said  Angelina,  “but  I  can 
drive,  and  I  can  swim,  and  I  like  tennis 
—and — and  I’m  not  so  had  at  golf.  It 
was  only — it  was  Mollie’s  idea — ” 

“I  see,”  said  Bill  thoughtfully;  then 
after  a  little  he  said  softly:  “Bless 
Mollie!” 

Mollie’s  voice  broke  in  on  them  here: 
“Angelina,  I  want  you  to  meet  Mrs. 
Van  Courtland.” 

Angelina  got  to  her  feet,  “I  am  glad 
to  see  you,  Mrs.  Van  Courtland — so 
glad — ”  When  Angelina  said  a  thing 
in  just  that  tone  of  voice,  it  was  hard 
not  to  believe  that  she  meant  every 
word  she  said.  “I  feel  that  I  know  you 
well.  You  see,  Jimmy  talks  to  me  by 
the  hour  about  you.  I’m  so  glad  you’re 
back !” 

“Yes,”  said  Jimmy,  happily  beam¬ 
ing.  “Angelina’s  about  the  only  per¬ 
son  I  could  get  to  listen  to  me  around 
the  old  place!” 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 

Marcia  hesitated  for  the  fraction  of 
a  second  to  adjust  her  thoughts.  “I 
hope  my  husband  didn’t  bore  you,  Miss 
Ravenell !” 

“No,”  said  Angelina,  with  a  swift 
glance  down  at  Bill,  “most  of  the  time 
I  didn’t  listen.  I — I — was  just  think¬ 
ing — And  they  all  laughed. 

The  rest  of  . the  club  still  stood  in  the 
road  and  looked  at  Fred  and  Fred’s  car. 
Fred  got  rather  restive  under  their 
gaze.  “I’ll  swear  I  didn’t  know!”  he 
said  finally. 

Tony  stepped  completely  around  the 
smoking  roadster;  he  glanced  at  the 
tires  and  then  tested  the  gears — and 
then  whistled  and  quoted  for  all  who 
remained  to  hear: 

“You  see,  it’s  so  wahm  down  in  New 
Orle’ns,  I  nevah  learned  to  do  all  those 
lovely  things  you-all  do  up  heah.  I 
cain’t  golf,  or  swim,  or  play  tennis,  or 
shoot,  or  drive  a  motor — or — do  any¬ 
thing — ”  He  stopped,  convulsed.  “Oh, 
boy!”  he  finished  in  a  little  gasp,  “the 
darn  little  fraud — and  to  think  that 
Mollie  put  it  over!” 


Where  Are  You  Safest? 

By  T.  BENJAMIN  FAUCETT 


YOU  think  it’s  in  your  bathtub  that 
you’re  safest,  do  you?  Well,  it 
isn’t.  Lots  of  things  may  happen 
to  you  in  the  tub.  You  may  get  a 
cramp  in  your  neck  that  will  pull  your 
head  under  water  and  keep  it -there  till 
the  coroner  breaks  open  the  door.  You 
may  step  on  the  soap  as  you  get  out  and 
dislocate  a  vertebra  as  well  as  your  tem¬ 
per.  Or,  as  a  gentleman  actually  did 
not  long  ago,  you  may  reach  up  your 
dripping  hand  to  turn  on  the  current. 
In  the  process  you  may  get  an  electric 
shock  from  socket  to  iron  tub  that  will 
quite  discourage  you  from  taking  any 
more  baths  except  by  gaslight. 

In  bed?  No,  that  won’t  do  either. 
The  newspapers  reported  the  other  day 
the  misfortune  of  the  man  who  went  to 
bed  with  a  very  hot  water  bottle  and 
was  seriously  burned  while  asleep.  And 
people  have  been  known  to  fall  out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  home  is 
about  as  dangerous  a  place  as  there  is 
for  you.  This  refers  in  no  way  to  do¬ 
mestic  diplomacy;  60  per  cent  of  the 
accidents  with  which  insurance  claim 
departments  have  to  deal  happen  while 
persons  are  either  at  home  or  on  the 
street. 

“Per  contra,”  as  Foch  said  when  they 
asked  him  if  he  was  beaten  in  1918,  the 
safest  place  for  you  is  on  a  train  or  a 
street  car  or  a  steamship.  One  reason 
is  that  when  you  go  traveling  you  half 
expect  to  reach  your  destination  on  a 
stretcher  or  minus  a  limb  or  so.  Every 
time  the  Pullman  car  wakes  you  at 
night  with  an  extra  vicious  bump,  you 
say  to  yourself :  “There,  the  wreck  has 
come  at  last!”  Every  time  you  get  off 
a  street  car  you  reach  the  sidewalk 
with  a  feeling  of  triumph  at  outwitting 
the  hungry  automobiles  that  snapped  at 


your  coat  tails.  And  it  is  just  that  at¬ 
titude  of  caution  that  brings  you  safely 
through  the  perils  of  the  modern  city. 

Suppose  a  big  liner  hits  an  iceberg. 
In  a  few  hours  the  wireless  brings 
aid.  Last  January  when  the  Pow¬ 
hatan  was  disabled  300  miles  off  Hali¬ 
fax  she  summoned  help,  and  was  almost 
at  once  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  other 
liners,  destroyers,  coastguard  cutters, 
freighters,  and  tramps.  But  if  you  fall 
into  your  bathtub  head  first,  can  you 
send  out  a  wireless  call?  No.  You  are 
alone.  Modern  science  has  not  yet  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  home  any  of  the  safety 
signals  that  protect  railroads. 

It  is  not  all  due  to  the  individual  that 
he  is  safest  on  a  train.  The  railroads 
have  installed  so  many  ingenious  auto¬ 
matic  systems,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
trackwalkers,  that  it  is  to  them  that  the 
credit  goes.  There  is  one  much-traveled 
subway  that  with  reason  boasts  itself 
the  safest  railroad  in  the  world  because 
only  one  life  has  been  lost  in  accidents 
on  it  during  its  history. 

How  about  your  shop  or  your  office? 
They  are  getting  safer,  it’s  true,  but 
they  are  not  so  safe  as  railroads.  Shop 
machinery  is  surrounded  with  more  and 
more  guards,  to  keep  men  from  fall¬ 
ing  against  traveling  belts  or  whirling- 
wheels.  Still,  the  shop  is  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  it  should  be,  and,  as  for  the 
office,  there  was  a  young  officer  whose 
only  wound  in  the  war  was  received 
when  a  careless  electrician  dropped  an 
electric  bulb  on  his  head  as  he  sat  at 
a  desk  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

If  you  want  to  be  really  safe,  take  a 
trip  around  the  world.  The  more  you 
travel,  the  better.  If  you  want  to  do  a 
really  reckless  thing,  go  to  your  own 
home  to-night  and  act  natural. 
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(AA) 


The  incoming  air  (see  illustra¬ 
tion  AA)  strikes  directly  upon 
the  lip  of  the  nozzle  on  the 
inlet  side.  It  automatically 
controls  the  flow  of  gasoline — 
and  instantly  corrects  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  air  and  gasoline, 
thus  obtaining  the  most  power, 
with  economy,  at  all  speeds 
and  under  all  conditions. 

When  the  motor  is  not  running 
(illustration  A)  the  gasoline 
level  in  the  bowl  is  always 
above  the  top  of  the  nozzle. 
This  permits  the  mixing  cham¬ 
ber  to  fill  up  to  the  same  level 
—forming  a  puddle  of  “reserve 
pep,”  which  acts  as  a  primer 
in  starting. 

When  running,  the  high  float 
level  in  the  bowl  gives  instant 
acceleration  —  a  vital  element 
of  safety  and  satisfaction  in 
traffic. 


(A) 


CARBURETORS 


always  get  “away”  first 

The  semaphore  has  just  turned  to  •‘Go!”  The  traffic  man  beckons:  "Come  ahead!” 

Smith,  in  his  Dodge,  shoots  out  in  front  of  the  traffic  congestion  and  is  on  his 
way_ks//His  motor  is  equipped  with  a  Van  Briggle  Airplane  Principle  Carburetor. 

ou,  too,  in  your  Dodge,  Ford  or  Maxwell,  may  have  the  abundant  satis- 
_  faction  of  Smith’s  quick  “get  away” — and  other  advantages — when  your 
motor  is  equipped  with  a  Van  Briggle  Airplane  Principle  Carburetor. 

A  fuel  supply  instantly  and  automatically  corrected  to  meet  every  changing 
need  of  your  motor;  quick  starting,  due  to  the  puddle  of  “reserve  pep”  which 
serves  always  as  a  primer;  instant  acceleration,  brought  about  by  the  high 
float  level;  a  vaporization  closely  approaching  natural , gas  these  are  out¬ 
standing  features  which  have  made  Van  Briggle  Airplane  Principle  Carbu¬ 
retors  known  for  their  resulting  power,  performance  and  economy. 

FORD  {Model  PF)  $  7.50 
MAXWELL  {Model  PT)  12.00 
DODGE  {Model  PD)  15.00 


The  Van  Briggle  Airplane  Principle  Carbure¬ 
tor  is  different  from  all  other  carburetors.  It  fol¬ 
lows  simple  natural  laws  in-  its  functioning,  and 
contains  nothing  mysterious  or  complex. 
There  are  no  weights  or  by-passes,  no  auxiliary 
air-valves,  no  cams,  no  venturi  tube,  and  only 
one  adjustment. 

The  Van  Briggle  Airplane  Principle  Carburetor  is 
so  simple  and  so  understandable  that  a\  anBrigglc 
user  knows ,  when  his  motor  fails  or  troubles 
him,  that  his  Van  Briggle  Carburetor  is  not  at 
fault.  He  looks  elsewhere  for  the  trouble. 
Examine  the  cross  sections  (A)  and  (AA). 
Consider  carefully  the  simplicity  and  efficiency 
which  they  refledi.  Read  the  explanation  of  the 
Airplane  Principle.  You  will  see  at  once  the 
reasons  for  Van  Briggle  efficiency,  economy 
and  dependability. 

The  superiority  of  the  Van  Briggle  Airplane  Principle 


was  demonstrated  in  a  test  of  a  Van  Briggle  Airplane 
Carburetor  at  the  aviation  repair  depot,  Motor  Speedway, 
Indianapolis.  In  the  test  the  Van  Briggle  Carburetor 
ran  14  minutes  longer  on  the  same  amount  of  gaso¬ 
line  than  any  other  carburetor  then  in  use  for  general 
airplane  service. 

This  would  mean  an  additional  flying  radius  of  160  miles. 

In  this  same  test  the  Van  Briggle  Airplane  Carburetor 
showed  a  perfect  speed-arch  from  low  to  high,  and  more 
revolutions  per  minute. 

This  same  airplane  principle  is  now  available  in  Van  Brig¬ 
gle  Carburetors  for  Ford,  -Maxwell  and  Dodge  automo¬ 
biles  and  trucks. 

The  steadily  growing  popularity  of  \  an  Briggle  Carbu¬ 
retors  has  made  necessary  the  erection  of  a  concrete  and 
steel  four-story  factory,  which  now  permits  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  production.  Several  additions  to  the  Van  Briggle 
line  are  also  being  prepared  for  standard  equipment. 

For  power,  performance,  dependability,  and  economy, 
equip  your  car  with  a  Van  Briggle  Airplane  Principle 
Carburetor.  Complete,  with  strainer,  ready  to  install — 
at  prices  quoted  above.  Your  dealer  or  garage  man  will 
supply  you.  Ask  him  today. 


Car  Owners  and  Dealers:  Write  today  for  interesting  free  booklet  :  “Successful  Carburetion 

Jobbers:  Write  today  for  sales  proposition. 

VAN  BRIGGLE  MOTOR  DEVICE  CO.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  U.S.A. 


and 


Shock 
Absorbers 

for 

OneTon  Ford  Trucks 


A  Van  Briggle  Shock  Absorber  for 
Ford  one-ton  trucks  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  in  April. 

It  is  simple,  durable  and  wonder¬ 
fully  effective.  Makes  your  truck 
last  longer,  ride  easier  and  (handle 
better. 

Constructed  of  a  strong  coil  spring 
of  Premier  steel  —  a  sturdy  top 
lever,  and  a  heavy  base,  both 
pivoted  at  eyelet  of  truck  spring 
so  that  radius  of  shock  absorber  is 
always  the  same. 

The  top  lever  replaces  regular 
■-hackles,  and  lengthens  connection 
between  perch  and  spring  eyelet, 
giving  smoother  action  to  truck 
spring.  When  bumps  flatten  truck 
spring,  top  lever  compresses  shock 
absorber  spring,  stopping  down¬ 
ward  jar.  Reverse  motion  checks  re¬ 
bound.  Set  installed  in  few  min¬ 
utes  without  removing  w  heels  or 
changing  anything. 

and  Ford  Cars 


1920  Model 

The  time-proved  principle  in  the 
Van  Briggle  Shock  Absorber  for  all 
Ford  open  and  enclosed  cars  re¬ 
mains  without  change.  But,  by  a 
simplifying  step  the  operation  has 
been  greatly  improved. 

The  shackling  radius  has  been 
lengthened  and  thus  has  eased  the 
action  of  the  car  spring. 

Other  ad  vantages  ha  vc  been  added, 
and  Van  Briggle  Shock  Absorbers 
give  better  satisfaction  titan  ever. 
They  save  strain  on  motor  and 
car-frame;  reduce  upkeep;  make 
ruling  more  enjoyable;  add  to 
length  of  service  and  increase  re¬ 
sale  value.  Make  driving  easier. 
Installed  without  removing  Wheels 
or  changing  anything:. 

Your  dealer  or  garage  man  w  ill 
gladly  supply  and  install  \  an  Brig¬ 
gle  Shock  Absorbers  on  your  Ford 
cat  or  truck.  Sec  him  today . 
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Price  $3  per  pair 
any  »ize; 

west  of  Rockies  $3.50 
Canada  $4. 


The  Blue  Lens 
With  Black  Visor 


Violet  Ray  lenses  comply  with  the  head-light 
laws  of  all  states. 

In  making  these  lenses  a  peculiar  shade  of  blue 
is  used  in  the  mix.  This  blue  eliminates  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  glare  rays  passing  through  the  lenses. 

The  light  is  Big  but  White  and  therefore 
glareless. 

Due  to  the  Visor  and  the  unique  arrangement 
of  the  prisms  the  light  is  directed  down  and  is  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  road  in  front  of  the  car  and  at  the 
sides.  The  effect  is  pleasing  alike  to  you  who  sit 
at  the  wheel  and  to  all  you  meet  along  the  way. 

Immediately  recognizable  to  Traffic  Officers 
as  Safe  and  Legal. 

See  your  Dealer.  Ask  him  to  show  you  the 
Violet  Ray,  the  Blue  Lens  with  the  Black  Visor, 
the  Lens  that  gives  the  Big  White  Light. 

$3  per  pair,  any  size;  west  of  the  Rockies 
$3.50;  Canada  $4.  Motorcycle  sizes  $1.50 
anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  Postpaid  upon  receipt 
of  price  if  your  dealer  does  not  have  them. 

L.  E.  SMITH  GLASS  CO.,  Mount  Pleasant  Pa. 


The  Path  of  Gold 
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“Follow  me,”  said  Michaud,  and  wormed  his  way  along 


a  moment’s  hesitation:  “I  am  afraid 
there  must  be  a  sentry  on  the  bridge — 
but  we  must  reach  the  road  here.” 

There  was  a  challenge  as  Michaud 
appeared;  a  bullet  sang  over  Thayer’s 
head.  But  Michaud  snapped  an  order; 
the  soldier  knew  the  tone  of  authority; 
recognized  Michaud  himself  a  moment 
later.  He  saluted;  Michaud  spoke 
sharply.  The  man  hesitated;  Michaud 
threatened  him  with  his  pistol.  And 
at  that  the  sentry,  with  a  shrug,  went 
back  to  his  post. 

“He  has  orders  to  let  none  pass  this 
way — but  he  knows  I  am  his  officer, 
and  has  not  heard  of  my  disgrace!” 
said  Michaud.  “We’re  safe  in  the  road 
for  a  little  way.  There  will  be  a  post  at 
the  Rue  Magny — not  before,  I  think.” 

They  walked  more  slowly  now.  The 
test  was  coming;  they  saved  themselves 
to  meet  it.  Heavy  firing  sounded  now. 
It  was  gusty  firing;  not  the  steady, 
rhythmic  din  of  volleys. 

“Down!”  cried  Michaud  suddenly. 

Thayer  flung  himself  down  on  his 
face.  Bullets  passed  over  him.  Dead 
ahead  lay  a  carrefour,  where  three 
roads  met;  soldiers  were  peering  toward 
Thayer  and  Michaud  over  a  barricade. 

“Roll  to  the  ditch,”  said  Michaud. 
“Slowly.  They  will  fire  again — we 
must  take  our  chance  of  that.” 

Another  volley  rang  out;  this  time  a 
bullet  grazed  Thayer’s  arm,  but  he  was 
not  badly  hurt,  and  rolled  into  the 
ditch  on  top  of  Michaud. 

The  Haitian  swore  fretfully.  Thayer 
was  cool.  “Isn’t  there  a  gate  near?”  he 
asked.  “If  we  can  get  into  this  garden 
and  to  the  left,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
slip  across  the  Avenue  Gregoire.” 

“Follow  me,”  said  Michaud,  and 
wormed  his  way  along,  in  the  ditch. 
The  gate  was  close  at  hand ;  they  were 
only  just  inside,  crouching  behind  the 
wail,  when  an  officer  and  two  or  three 
soldiers  came  along — plainly  to  make 
sure  that  the  bullets  had  found  targets. 

THE  officer  came  inside  the  gate, 
missed  Thayer  and  Michaud  in  his 
quick  glance  about.  He  turned  to  re¬ 
join  his  men.  But  to  Thayer’s  amaze¬ 
ment  Michaud  whistled.  The  officer 
spun  around  and  met  Michaud’s  gaze 
with  astonished  eyes. 

“Antoine!”  Michaud’s  voice  was  low. 
“Listen  before  you  call  your  men — ” 
“You  are  condemned  as  a  traitor — ” 
“So  were  others — less  fortunate  than 
I.  Like  your  father,  Antoine.  He  was 
taken  to  the  prison  last  night.  This 
morning — Lenoir  ordered  a  massacre.  I 
saw  him  kill  your  father  with  his  own 

lhSCllBtG- 

“Impossible!  You  lie,  Michaud— to 
save  yourself — !” 

«No — we  saw  it,  this  American  and  I. 
We,  too,  were  to  be  killed.  We  escaped.” 

“But — my  father— he  was  one  of  the 
President’s' first  supporters — ” 

“And  yesterday  he  refused  a  loan  of 
five  thousand  gourdes — because  he  had 
not  the  money.  I  know.  I  talked  with 
him  in  the  night,  Antoine.  But  now — 
you  can  never  know  his  body — ” 

“Enough!”  cried  Antoine.  He  sprang 
into  the  road;  called  his  men  to  him; 
brought  them  in.  Swiftly,  in  the  Creole 


talk,  he  told  them  the  news.  Cries  of 
rage  broke  from  them;  they  pressed 
around  Michaud,  kissing  his  hands.  An¬ 
toine  embraced  him. 

“Lead  us  against  Ferrand!”  he  cried. 
“We  should  have  known  that  you  were 
a  true  Haitian!  Lead  us  against  the 
tyrant!  We  will  all  join  you — I  will 
tell  them  at  the  carrefour — ” 

“Hold  on,”  said  Thayer.  “I’ve  a  bet¬ 
ter  plan  than  that.  Let  us  through  and 
down  the  Rue  Magny.  We’ll  slip 
through  the  gardens.  Stay  at  your 
post.  Let  Ferrand  think  he  can  trust 
you.  Send  men  you  can  trust  to  spread 
the  news  among  Ferrand’s  soldiers.  And 
be  ready  yourselves  to  help  the  for¬ 
eigners  if  trouble  comes  to  them.” 

“I  do  not  like  foreigners,”  said  An¬ 
toine  obstinately.  “It  is  this  Rodman 
who  has  caused  this — ” 

“Obey!”  said  Michaud.  “This  Amer¬ 
ican  has  saved  my  life.  He  is  right. 
If  any  foreigners  are  hurt,  we  shall 
lose  everything.” 

Antoine  yielded.  He  led  his  patrol 
back  to  the  crossroad.  Thayer  and  Mi¬ 
chaud  stayed  within  the  gardens ;  it 
was  easy  to  climb  such  walls  as  they 
encountered.  At  the  corner,  among  the 
flaming  poinsettias,  they  waited  while 
Antoine  addressed  the  men  who  had 
been  left  behind.  Rage  mastered  the 
men  as  they  understood ;  Thayer  guessed 
that  many  of  them  must  have  had 
friends  or  relatives  in  the  prison. 

Once  across  the  Avenue  Gregoire,  it 
was  easy  to  reach  Rodman’s  house. 
Thayer  scarcely  expected  to  find  it  oc¬ 
cupied;  they  paused  there  only  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  pressed  on.  To  reach 
the  grounds  of  the  French  Legation 
involved  risk.  It  was  certain  to  be 
guarded;  moreover,  since  it  was  near 
the  palace— only  one  house  stood  be¬ 
tween  the  two  buildings — Ferrand’s 
bodyguard  would  be  active. 

But  Michaud  knew  every  inch  of  the 
ground  here.  And  his  ears  were  keener 
than  Thayer’s.  He  could  detect  the 
footfalls  of  the  barefooted  sentries; 
three  times,  as  they  crept  along  garden 
walls,  he  dragged  Thayer  down  beside 
him  to  wait.  And  he  led  the  way  into 
ground  that  was,  legally,  French, 
through  a  gap  in  the  fence  made  by 
pulling  out  a  loose  board. 

IN  the  legation  confusion  reigned.  It 
was  crowded;  refugees  of  all  sorts 
were  there.  Thayer,  making  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  came  upon  Barrett, 
who  cried  out  in  his  delight. 

“I’m  looking  for  Miss  Warren,”  said 
Thayer.  “She’s  here,  isn’t  she?” 

“No,  she  isn’t,”  said  Barrett,  his  face 
grim.  “She — Ferrand  carried  her  off 
to  the  palace  last  night — to  be  with  his 
daughter,  he  said.  We — well,  we’ve  all 
talked  pretty  straight  to  Rodman.  He’s 
here,  with  his  wife — but  he’s  been  with 
Ferrand  most  of  the  day.  I  think  she’s 
all  right — but  she  ought  to  be  here.” 

Behind  Thayer  Michaud  laughed 
suddenly.  Thayer  spun  around,  his 
eyes  blazing,  his  fist  clenched. 

“Am  I  such  a  fool  now  to  go  to  the 
palace,  m’sieu?”  asked  the  Haitian. 
“Will  you  come  with  me?” 

(To  be  concluded  next  iveek) 
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Write  for  literature  telling  when  and 
why  to  use  ATLAS  —  On  The  Job 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Birmingham 
Chicago  Dayton  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  St.  Louis 


ATLAS  Cement 

Stucco  is  the  ideal  building  material  with 
which  to  make  the  old  home  into  a  new 
one. 

The  need  of  new  buildings  to  meet  hous¬ 
ing  congestion  conditions,  the  scarcity  of 
skilled  labor  and  even  financial  reasons 
frequently  make  the  remodeling  of  the 
old  house  desirable.  If  its  structure  is 
still  sound  your  architect  can  easily  make 
remodeling  plans.  And  for  comfort,  econ¬ 
omy  and  beauty  ask  him  to  specify 
stucco  of  ATLAS  Portland  Cement  with 
a  finish  of  ATLAS- WHITE. 

With  ATLAS- WHITE  for  the  finish  coat, 
with  white  sand  or  with  color  aggregates, 
you  can  obtain  a  pure,  permanent  white 
or  any  color  scheme  you  may  desire. 

Illustrations  shown  are  from  actual  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  change  made  in  one  home 
by  the  use  of  an  architect's  attractive 
plan  and  ATLAS  Cement  Stucco. 
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SIX  LAYERS  OF 
UNSEEN  RUBBER 
— Light  as  silk 


Six  thin  layers 
of  rubber  in¬ 
side  the  fabric 
— cured  in  one 
solid  piece 


That’s  why  these  smart,  well-tailored  coats 
shed  the  hardest  rain 


TVTO  matter  how  hard  the  downpour, 
U.  S.  Raynsters  give  perfect  pro¬ 
tection  always. 

Every  inch  of  these  smart,  distinc¬ 
tive  coats,  every  seam,  is  backed  by  at 
least  six  thin  layers  of  rubber — light  as 
silk.  This  six-fold  rubber  is  built  right 
into  the  fabric  of  the  coat  by  a  remark¬ 
able  process  of  rolling  and  curing. 

In  town,  or  out  at  the  golf  club — pay¬ 
ing  an  afternoon  call,  or  on  an  evening 
theatre  party — wherever  well-dressed 
men  go  in  wet  weather — you  will  find 
U.  S.  Raynsters.  They  are  made  in 
the  familiar  raincoat  cashmere,  in 
cheviot  and  heavy  wool — in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  materials,  styles  and  colors — 
for  men,  women,  and  children. 


Look  for  the  Raynster  label 


Raynsters  are  also  made  with  smooth 
rubber  surface  for  farmers,  policemen, 
firemen,  drivers,  sportsmen  and  all  who 
work  or  play  outdoors.  To  make  these 
splendid  coats,  the  highest  quality 
rubber  is  “calendered”  under  great 
pressure. 

No  matter  what  the  model — and  no 
matter  what  the  price — every  coat 
that  bears  the  Raynster  label  gives 
full  value  for  your  money.  It  is 
backed  by  all  the  skill  and  experience 
of  the  oldest  and  largest  rubber  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  world. 

Ask  for  Raynsters  at  any  good  cloth¬ 
ing  store — or  write  us  at  1790  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  for  booklet  showing 
different  styles. 


Raynster 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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as  well  as  on  the  front.  On  his  head 
he  wore  what  could  only  be  described 
as  a  silly  little  hat.  There  was  a  red 
ribbon  on  his  sweater,  and  in  his  hand 
he  held  a  red  carnation. 

“Gee  whiz,  Mr.  Corliss!”  exclaimed 
Jimmy.  “You  sure  look  slick !  Watcha 
tryin’  to  pull  off?” 

Mr.  Corliss  was  not  overcommunica- 
tive,  but  it  seemed  that  “running  week” 
had  begun  and  that  he  was  “running” 
for  “Benny”  Drummond,  to  whom  it 
was  his  duty  to  present  this  flower,  and 
at  whose  behest  he  was  wearing  these 
“damfool  clothes.”  Jimmy  decided  that 
here  was  an  opportunity  he  must  not 
miss  and  went  in  after  Curly. 

CURLY  stopped  at  the  bedroom 
door  and  took  off  his  hat. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Drummond!”  he 
exclaimed. 

“Ah,  Candidate,  good  morning!”  re¬ 
plied  that  worthy.  “And  who  may  you 
be?” 

“I’m  the  cuckoo  that  lives  in  the 
clock!”  Curly  announced  solemnly. 
“It’s  time  to  get  up — cuckoo,  cuckoo, 
cuckoo  .  .  .” 

“What  the  .  .  .?”  thought  Jimmy, 
but  Mr.  Drummond  only  laughed. 

“All  right,  all  right,  shut  up,  Candi¬ 
date,”  he  said  drowsily.  “Wake  me  up 
then.” 

Curly  hesitated  a  moment,  and  got 
very  red  in  the  fare.  Then  he  ad¬ 
dressed  Mr.  Drummond  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms: 

“All  right,  you  big  dirty  bum,  get 
out  of  bed  before  I  pull  you  out!” 

He  woke  Mr.  Drummond  up  all 
right ! 

“What  in  hell  do  you  mean  by  talk¬ 
ing  to  me  like  that,  Candidate?”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Who  told  you  to  say  that?” 
“Billy  Sayre!”  replied  Curly. 
“Who?”  asked  Benny  ominously. 
“Mister  Sayre,  sir,”  Curly  corrected 
himself.  Billy  Sayre  was  Benny’s 
roommate. 

“Well,  Candidate,  you  go  in  to  Mr. 
Sayre’s  room,”  commanded  Benny, 
“and  pull  him  out  of  bed — hurry  up, 
Candidate  ” 

Curly  did  as  ordered  and  a  sound  of 
tumult  proceeded  from  the  other  bed¬ 
room,  in  the  midst  of  which  could  be 
heard  Billy  Sayre’s  laughing  voice, 
shouting:  “Candidate,  I’ll  beat  the  liv¬ 
ing  tar  out  of  you  for  this!” 

Jimmy  was  considerably  (alarmed, 
but  nothing  come  of  the  threat.  In¬ 
stead  Sayre  went  off  to  the  shower 
baths,  and  Benny  dismissed  Curly  with 
instructions  to  report  to  him  again  lat 
ten-thirty. 

“Wait  for  me  outside  Osborn,”  he 
told  him.  “And  when  I  come  out  I 
want  you  to  walk  ahead  of  me  and  say: 
“I  am  Mr.  Drummond’s  cuckoo — make 
way  for  my  good,  kind,  and  benevolent 
master,  Mr.  Benjamin  Drummond,  see? 
— wipe  off  that  smile,  Candidate,  wipe 
it  off—” 

Curly  complied  and  made  his  escape. 
Gee  whiz,  thought  Jimmy,  this  was  a 
circus.  He  did  not  quite  get  the  point 
of  it  all,  but  apparently  the  sophomores 
had  been  assigned  to  juniors  in  the 
fraternities  to  which  they  were  “candi¬ 
dates,”  whose  smallest  command  they 
must  obey — for  a  week!  Gosh,  this 
would  bear  watching! 

AS  Jimmy  had  suspected,  it  turned 
.  out  to  be  a  highly  entertaining 
week.  Wherever  he  went  he  came 
across  candidates  tipping  their  hats  to 
upper  classmen  and  offering  them  ciga¬ 
rettes,  and  making  ridiculous  spectacles 
of  themselves  in  a  rigidly  solemn  man¬ 
ner — for  candidates  were  not  allowed 
to  show  evidences  of  a  sense  of  humor. 

“Wipe  off  that  smile,  Candidate!” 
was  a  constant  cry.  Many  of  them 
were  wearing  idiotic  clothes,  but  none 
quite  as  conspicuous  as  Mr.  Corliss’s — 
although  Mr.  Benson’s  high  hat,  made 
of  straw,  came  a  close  second.  Of 
course  Jimmy  missed  most  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  “running  week,”  which  took 
place  indoors — such  as  Curly’s  speech 
in  between  the  acts  at  the  Hyperion 
Theatre,  when  he  informed  a  vastly 


amused  audience  that  he  was  the 
cuckoo  and  all  the  rest  of  it  —  and 
“Dandy”  Baxter’s  performance  in  the 
dining  room  of  the  hotel,  where  in  the 
middle  of  the  crowded  meal  hour  the 
night  before  the  Harvard  game  he  de¬ 
livered  a  silent  address  with  gestures, 
and  then  made  love  to  a  pitcher  of  ice 
water  on  the  table,  occupied  by  a  large 
party  of  seniors  and  their  girls. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Jimmy  man¬ 
aged  to  be  present  at  almost  every 
“stunt”  that  went  on  in  the  Oval  or 
on  the  Campus  and  laughed  his  head 
off  with  the  rest  of  the  world  at  the 
sight  of  Angel  Benson  pretending  he 
was  the  Italian  organ  grinder’s  monkey 
— to  Champ’s  utter  disgust — and  at  the 
famous  imitation  of  Isadora  Duncan, 
given  by  Sparrow  Scott,  dressed  in 
very  little  else  besides  a  pair  of  sheets. 

This  last  stunt  had  originated  at  a 
“round-up”  of  candidates  in  somebody’s 
room  one  evening,  but  it  had  been  so 
good  that  they  had  made  him  do  it 
over  again  forthwith  in  the  Oval,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  college.  It 
had  been  a  perfect  triumph  for  Spar¬ 
row,  but  he  began  to  wish  he  had  not 
thought  of  it  when  his  junior  threat¬ 
ened  to  take  him  on  a  tour  of  the  town 
and  proposed  that  he  should  repeat  his 
performance  on  the  Green !  Fortu¬ 
nately  it  happened  very  late  in  “run¬ 
ning  week,”  and  Sparrow  spent  a  great 
deal  of  tbe  remaining  time  hiding  in 
out-of-the-way  places — which  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  a  fascinating  little 
game  for  the  other  Psi  U  candidates, 
resembling  an  exalted  obstacle  race  and 
played  all  over  the  campus,  known  as 
“looking  for  Candidate  Scott.”  For  all 
of  which  Sparrow  got  himself  unmerci¬ 
fully  “paddled,”  but  at  least  the  other 
indignity  was  avoided. 

BUT  the  merry  week  came  to  an  end 
at  last,  and  with  the  following 
Tuesday  the  atmosphere  of  intense 
mystery  descended  again  upon  the  col¬ 
lege.  On  that  evening  the  initiations 
were  to  take  place,  and  Jimmy  was  all 
agog  with  excitement.  He  decided  to 
keep  a  close  watch  on  Mr.  Corliss  and 
find  out  as  far  as  possible  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  him.  In  consequence  of  which 
Jimmy  was  not  far  distant  that  eve¬ 
ning,  when  Curly  appeared  emerging 
from  Benny  Drummond’s  entry  in  the 
Oval. 

He  started  down  Elm  Street  and 
turned  up  College  Street,  with  Jimmy 
trailing  along  after  him  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance.  Curly  went  on  out  to  Hillhouse 
Avenue  and  stopped  on  the  railway 
bridge,  and  Jimmy  stayed  behind  a 
convenient  tree  to  await  developments. 
But  except  for  the  occasional  passing 
of  candidates  into  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi 
house  across  the  street,  nothing  hap¬ 
pened  at  all  for  the  longest  time. 
Jimmy  did  notice  that  many  of  the 
upper-classmen  going  by  stopped  to 
speak  to  Curly  and  tried  to  get  him 
to  reply  to  their  questions,  but  Curly 
remained  impassively  silent.  Not  a 
word  would  he  say  to  anyone.  When 
they  asked  him  the  time,  he  simply 
pulled  out  his  watch — and  when  they 
complained  that  it  was  too  dark  to  see, 
he  lighted  matches  for  them. 

This  struck  Jimmy  as  a  curious  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  what  was  Mr.  Corliss  do¬ 
ing  over  here  anyway,  blocks  and 
blocks  away  from  his  own  fraternity 
house  to  be?  Could  it  be  possible  that  he 
had  mistaken  the  house  .  .  .?  Jimmy 
decided  to  set  him  straight  on  this 
point  anyway  —  gee  whiz,  the  others 
were  probably  looking  for  him  all  over 
the  place! 

“Say,  Mr.  Corliss,”  Jimmy  addressed 
him  in  a  loud  whisper.  “Watcha  doin’ 
here?  This  ain’t  the  Deke  house  .  .  .” 
No  answer. 

“Mr.  Corliss,”  Jimmy  insisted,  “you’re 
in  the  wrong  place,  I  tell  ya— they’ll 
be  lookin’  all  over  for  ya — well,  gee 
whiz,  ain’tcha  goin’  to  answer  me?” 

Still  no  answer,  and  Jimmy  retired 
again  behind  his  tree,  somewhat  dis¬ 
concerted.  Gosh  all  hemlock,  Mr.  Cor¬ 
liss  seemed  to  have  an  awful  grouch 
( Continued  on  page  48) 
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make  possible  savings  oi  hundreds  of  dollars  on  lumber  and  40  to 
50  per  cent  on  time  and  labor  to  the  individual  home  builder  It 
shows  how  direct  shipping,  factory  prices  and  quantity  produc¬ 
tion  reduce  building  costs  -how  substantial,  attractive  homes 
built  of  highest  grade  materials  can  cost  less  than  cheap,  ordinary 
affairs  constructed  in  the  usual  way. 

Send  for  this  book — today 

"Lewis  Homes  of  Character”  tells  all  this  and  gives  count¬ 
less  other  interesting  details  in  connection  with  the  hundred 
or  so  of  wonderful  home  designs.  You  11  find  out  all  about  the 
Lewis  service,  and  just  what  it  means  to  the 
who  cannot  afford  to  make  a  costly  mistake. 

You’ll  find  out  how  you  can  save  hundreds  of 
dollars  on  a  beautiful  well-plan¬ 
ned  home  that  will  be  a  credit 
to  you  and  your  neighborhood. 

Mail  the  coupon  below  for  the 
1920  edition  of  “Lewis  Homes 
of  Character.”  Lewis  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  1327  Lafa¬ 
yette  Avenue,  Bay  City.  Mich 


( It  you  live  in  Canada  send  $1.50) 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
1327  Lafayette  Ave.,  Bay  City.  Mich. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  “Lewis 
Homes  of  Character.” 

Name. 

Street . 

City,.. 


I  /  den 


March  27,  1920 


Don’t  experiment  when 
you  build  your  home 


Norwalk 


Satisfaction  can  be  yours 
before  you  start  to  build 


There’s  an  old  saying  that  every  man  builds  three  houses  before  he 
achieves  a  home  to  his  liking. 

This  may  be  a  bit  of  an  exaggeration,  perhaps,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
many,  many  times  the  finished  home  does  prove  a  disappointment.  It 
may  be  that  your  own  ideas  were  a  trifle  vague,  or  that  the  architect  s 
plans  did  not  include  everything  that  you  wished,  or  some  one  may  have 
blundered— whatever  the  reason,  this  home  of  yours  has  not  come  up 


to  expectations. 

Can  you  afford  these  costly  experiments,  the  bitter  disappointment 
that  comes  when  you  realize  that  your  home  is  not  the  home  of  which 
you  have  dreamed  ?  How  can  you  be  sure  of  satisfaction  before  you  start 
to  build?  How  can  you  see  your  home  in  advance? 

How  you  can  see  your  home  before  you  build 

To  help  you  solve  your  difficulties,  to  visualize  for  you  how  your  completed 
home  will  look,  the  Lewis  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Bay  City,  has  prepared  a 
beautiful  home-book,  “Lewis  Homes  of  Character,”  for  distribution  to  those  who 
plan  to  build.  This  book  is  the  handsomest,  the  most  complete,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  informative  book  on  practical  home-building  ever  offered  in  this  way  to  the 
American  public.  It  is  an  authority  on  homes — it  tells  you  the  things  you  want  to 
know,  it  answers  your  every  question. 

It  contains  page  after  page  of  photographs  and  drawings  of  homes  as  attractive 
as  these  shown  here.  From  the  California  bungalow  to  the  stately  colonial,  from 
the  rambling,  old-fashioned  house  with  wide-flung  wings  to  the  comfort  cottage  tor 
the  narrowest  of  city  lots,  every  type  of  architecture  suited  to  home-building  under 
American  conditions  is  represented.  The  best  ideas  and  plans  of  scores  of  leading 
architects  have  been  drawn  upon  to  compile  this  work.  You  11  find  most  all  the  quaint 
decorative  touches  you've  admired  in  other  homes.  Literally  thousands  of  homes  have 
been  viewed  by  Lewis  Designers — you'll  find  the  best  ideas  from  these  adapted  to 
Lewis  Homes.  You'll  find  articles  on  interior  decorating  and  landscape  design,  and 
dozens  of  sketches  that  give  appealing  and  practicable  suggestions  for  furnishing. 


Reveals  how  to  get  quality  in  a  home  at  low  cost 


This  book  explains  the  Lewis  System  of  building'  homes  of  distinction  at  moderate 
prices,  as  perfected  by  the  Lewis  Mfg.  Co.  It  tells  how  this  company  s  com-  ► 
rnand  of  vast  tracts  of  timber,  huge  sawmills  and  the  services  of  many  experts,  ^ 
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Still  beautiful 
by  Candle-Light 


BUT  the  pitiless  light  of  day 
tells  a  different  story.  Lips 
have  lost  their  soft,  red  pout — 
the  mouth  seems  hard  and  old; 


your  gums  for  tenderness  and 
bleeding  (the  first  symptom  of 
Pyorrhea)  and  use  Forhan'6  For 
the  Gums. 


while  the  ivory  pillar  of  her 
throat  shows  the  subtle  marks 
of  Time. 

It  is  in  the  withering  of  the 
tissues  of  mouth  and  throat  that 
age  is  first  revealed.  The  clegen- 
eration  of  tissue  that  comes  with 
Pyorrhea  is  not  unlike  the  de' 
generation  of  age. 

The  gums  recede,  the  teeth 
decay,  loosen  and  fall  out,  or  must 
be  extracted.  The  final  stage  of 
Pyorrhea  is  a  repulsive  toothless' 
ness  that  brings  sagging  muscles 
and  sunken  cheeks. 

Don't  let  Pyorrhea  become  es- 
tablished  in  your  mouth.  Remem' 
ber — this  insidious  disease  of  the 
gums  is  a  menace  to  your  health 
as  well  as  to  your  beauty.  To  its 
infecting  germs  have  been  traced 
many  of  the  ills  of  middle  age. 

Visit  your  dentist  often  for 
tooth  and  gum  inspection.  Watch 


Forhan’s  For  the  Gums  will 
prevent  Pyorrhea — or  check  its 
progress — if  used  in  time  and 
used  consistently.  Ordinary  den- 
tifrices  cannot  do  this.  Forhan’s 
will  keep  the  gums  firm  and 
healthy,  the  teeth  white  and  clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan’s 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and 
year-  out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold 
water,  place  a  half-inch  of  the  re¬ 
freshing,  healing  paste  on  it,  then 
brush  your  teeth  up  and  down.  Use 
a  rolling  motion  to  clean  the  crev¬ 
ices.  Brush  the  grinding  and  back 
surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Massage  your 
gums  with  yotrr  Forhan-coated  brush 
— gently  at  first  until  the  gums  hard¬ 
en,  then  more  vigorously.  If  the 
gums  are  very  tender,  massage  with 
the  finger,  instead  of  the  brush.  If 
gum-shrinkage  has  already  set  in, 
use  Forhan’s  according  to  directions 
and  consult  a  dentist  immediately 
for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  At  all  druggists. 


Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Fortran's,  Limited,  Montreal 
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A.  silly  little  hat,  check  trousers,  a  red  ribbon,  and  a  red  carnation  ! 


on,  or  something!  Of  course  Jimmy 
was  entirely  unaware,  of  the  order 
which  prevents  all  candidates  from 
speaking  to  anyone  on  the  evening 
they  are  being  initiated,  or  of  the  cus¬ 
tom  which  “plants”  candidates  all  over 
town  on  that  occasion  to  await  the  good 
pleasure  of  their  juniors.  He  waited 
there  an  hour  or  more,  watching  Curly 
tramping  up  and  down,  and  Jimmy  was 
becoming  more  and  more  perturbed 
over  the  possibility  of  their  having  lost 
Curly,  or  forgotten  him  entirely,  when 
suddenly  two  juniors  appeared  on  the 
scene,  walking  rapidly  towai'd  Curly. 
They  were  Benny  Drummond  and  Billy 
Sayre,  and  they  were  looking  extraor¬ 
dinarily  solemn.  Jimmy  edged  a  little 
nearer  and  watched  what  went  on  with 
breath'ess  interest. 

“TTFELL,  Candidate,”  said  Benny. 

VV  “Are  you  cold?  —  all  right,  you 
can  answer  me — ” 

“N — no,  sir!”  replied  Curly,  and 
Billy  Sayre  laughed  ominously. 

“Well,  if  you  are,  Candidate,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “you’ll  be  warm  enough  in  a 
little  while!” 

“All  right,”  said  Benny,  “give  me 
your  watch,  Candidate,  and  your  money 
— I  guess  he’d  better  give  us  anything 
he  has  on  him  that  might  get  broken, 
don’t  you  think?”  he  added,  turning  to 
Savre. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  latter.  “Keys,. 
Candidate,  or  anything  like  that  in 
your  pockets,  which  might  cause  you 
injury  .  .  .” 

Gee  whillikens,  thought  Jimmy  as  he 
watched  the  transfer  of  Curly’s  per¬ 
sonal  belongings,  these  were  prepara¬ 
tions  for  slaughter  .  .  . 

Meanwhile,  Sayre  was  fastening  a 
towel  around  Curly’s  forehead,  which 
entirely  blindfolded  him  and  just  left 
the  tip  of  his  nose  showing,  while 
Benny  was  admonishing  Billy  to  “leave 
it  good  and  thick,  so  as  to  protect  his 
head!”  Gee  whillikens,  thought  Jimmy 
again,  and  of  course  he  did  not  see  the 
two  juniors  grinning,  at  each  other, 
over  all  this  byplay  for  the  benefit  of 
the  candidate? 

When  Curly  was  all  ready  to  their 
satisfaction,  they  spun  him  arond  sev¬ 


eral  times,  and  then  they  started  off 
down  Hillhouse  Avenue  toward  the  col¬ 
lege,  walking  very  fast  with  Curly  be¬ 
tween  them,  each  one  holding  on  to  an 
arm. 

“Step  up,  Candidate!”  they  kept  tell¬ 
ing  him  when  they  came  to  the  cuihs, 
and  even  in  the  midst  of  his  growing 
alarm  over  Curly,  Jimmy  had  to  snicker 
at  the  exaggerated  caution  which  he 
displayed  each  time.  Finally,  up  on 
Elm  Street,  they  let  go  of  Curly  and 
made  him  walk  alone  in  front.  To  hear 
them  talk  you  might  have  thought 
they  were  out  in  a  trackless  waste  of 
heath,  full  of  pitfalls,  instead  of  on  a 
smooth  pavement ! 

11  Look  out!  Candidate,”  they  kept 
shouting  at  him.  “You’re  running  into 
a  fence.  .  .  .”  And  Curly  would  make 
desperate  efforts  to  climb  over  the  non¬ 
existent  obstacle,  to  the  intense,  though 
silent,  amusement  of  his  escort.  But 
after  a  while,  Curdy  showed  signs  of 
realizing  his  whereabouts  and  paid 
less  attention  to  their  admonitions,  so 
they  seized  him  by  the  arms  and 
marched  him  around  the  corner,  to  the 
house  on  York  Street,  where  they  dis¬ 
appeared  down  the  cellar  trap  door, 
amid  loud  cries  of  “duck  your  head, 
Candidate,  duck  your  head!” 

GEE  whiz,  they  had  him  in  there  now, 
and  the  terrible  rites  would  begin. 
Jimmy  sat  down  on  the  curb  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  street,  to  watch — 
and  listen!  Nothing  happened  for  a 
while,  and  then  suddenly,  one  by  one, 
each  with  a  towel  around  his  head,  the 
candidates  began  to  emerge  from  the 
cellar  door,  being  herded  toward  the 
fi’ont  steps.  Hei'e  each  one  knelt  down, 
and  sundry  “paddlings”  were  adminis¬ 
tered  to  him,  while  a  junior  rapped  on 
the  iron  door  and  conversed  mysteri¬ 
ously  with  those  inside.  Then,  each 
candidate  was  shoved  through  the  half- 
opened  door — and,  gee  whillikens,  the 
most  blood-curdling  racket  arose  — 
shouts  and  roars  and  poundings— they 
must  certainly  be  murdering  them  in 
there — and  Jimmy  was  far  too  much 
wrought  up  over  it  all  to  stop  and  con¬ 
sider  of  what  eventual  use  to  a  frater- 
( Continued  on  page  50) 
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As  sure  as  you 
are  a  foot  high 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


YOU  will  prefer  Camels  smooth,  delightful  blend 
of  choice  Turkish  and  choice  Domestic  tobaccos 
to  either  kind  smoked  straight!  It  gives  you  an 
entirely  new  idea  of  cigarette  enjoyment. 

Camels  never  tire  your  taste  no  matter  how 
liberally  you  smoke.  They  are  always  appetizing 
—  and  satisfying,  because  they  have  a  desirable 

mellow  body. 

Camels  leave  no  unpleasant  cigaretty  aftertaste 
nor  unpleasant  cigaretty  odor.  In  fact,  every  angle 
you  get  on  Camels  is  so  different  from  any  other 
cigarette  that  you  will  be  won  as  you  were  never 
won  before ! 

That's  why  we  say  frankly  —  compare  Camels 
with  any  cigarette  in  the  world  at  any  price ! 
We  know  the  answer! 


Camels  are  sold  everywhere  in  scientifically  sealed  packages 
of  20  cigarettes  for  20  cents;  or  ten  packages  (200  cigarettes) 
in  a  glassine-paper-covered  carton.  We  strongly  recommend 
this  carton  for  the  home  or  office  supply  or  when  you  travel. 
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You  Get  a  35 -Dish  Package  of  Quaker  Oats 

The  large  package  of  Quaker  Oats  serves 
some  thirty-five  average  dishes.  That  means 
delicious  breakfasts  for  one  person  for  a 
month. 

The  package  costs  35  cents.  That’s  about 
the  cost  of  three  lamb  chops  or  of  seven 
eggs  at  this  writing. 

Think  of  that.  Three  little  chops  will 
buy  you  thirty-five  servings  of  the  greatest 
food  that  grows. 

It  Buys  You  6221  Calories 

That  large  package  of  Quaker  Oats  yields  6221 
calories  —  the  energy  measure  of  food  value.  It 
takes  seven  pounds  of  round  steak  to  yield  that 
many  calories. 

And  here  is  what  those  calories  cost  at  this 
writing  in  some  necessary  foods: 


Costs  8  Times 

Quaker  Oats  for  each  /  000  Calories 


Costs  9  Times 

Quaker  Oats  per  1 000  Calories 


Costs  12  Times 

Quaker  Oa.s  per  /  000  Calories 


Cost  of  6221  Calories 

In  Quaker  Oats  ....... 

In  Average  Meats  ...... 

In  Average  Fish 

In  Hen’s  Eggs  ....... 

In  Potatoes  ........ 


Many  common  breakfasts  cost  ten  times  Quaker 
Oats  for  the  same  calory  value. 

Yet  the  oat  is  the  food  of  foods.  It  is  almost  a 
complete  food.  It  yields  1810  calories  of  energy 
per  pound. 

Quaker  Oats  forms  the  ideal  breakfast.  And 
what  it  saves  will  help  you  pay  for  costlier  foods 
at  dinner. 

Many  who  omit  this  dish  are  being  underfed. 


Costs  10  Times 

Quaker  Oats  per  /  000  Calories  to 
seroe  Canned  Peas 


The  Extra-Flavory  Flakes 


Make  this  great  dish  delicious.  Quaker 
Oats  is  flaked  from  queen  grains  only — 
just  the  rich,  plump,  flavory  oats. 


We  get  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel. 
You  get  the  cream  of  oats  in  this  brand 
without  an  extra  price. 


15c  and  35c  per  Package 

Except  in  the  Far  West  and  South 
Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Cover 
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nity  a  batch  of  murdered  candidates 
could  be! 

Then,  after  the  last  candidate  had 
gone  in,  there  was  a  sound  of  tramp¬ 
ing  feet  and  the  strains  of  a  marching 
song — and  then  a  long  period  of  si¬ 
lence. 

This  was  even  more  nerve-rack¬ 
ing  than  the  tumult  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded  it — and  Jimmy’s  imagination  ran 
riot  over  the  mysteries  which  were 
doubtless  at  that  moment  being  per¬ 
formed.  He  waited  around  for  a  long 
time,  hoping  that  something  else  would 
happen,  but  the  tomblike  silence  pre¬ 
vailed  and  he  had  regretfully  decided 
to  retire — when  suddenly  the  front  door 
opened  and  some  people  appeared  on 
the  top  step  under  the  arch.  They  were 
dressed  in  their  red  cowls — and  in  their 
midst  stood  Curly  in  plain  clothes  and 
without  the  towel. 

“What’s  all  this?”  said  Jimmy  to 
himself,  and  ventured  across  the  street 
to  find  out  what  was  going  on. 

“All  right,  Corliss,’’  he  heard  one  of 
them  saying.  “I’m  terribly  sorry  it 
happened  —  just  go  on  home  quietly 
and  don’t  say  anything  to  anyone — no 
one  but  us  need  ever  know — here’s  your 
watch  and  your  money  .  .  .” 

And  before  Jimmy’s  astounded  eyes 
Curly  ran  down  the  steps  and  started 
off  down  York  Street,  while  the  iron 
door  clanged  pitilessly  behind  him. 
Holy  mackerel,  thought  Jimmy;  why — 
they  were  sending  him  away:  they 
were  kicking  Mr.  Corliss  out. 

He  ran  breathlessly  after  Curly  and 
pulled  at  his  sleeve  .  .  . 

“Gee  whiz,  Mr.  Corliss,”  he  exclaimed. 
“Whatssamatter?  They  ain’t  kickin’ 
you  out?  Aw,  gee,  I  told  ya  you’d  get 
in  bad  for  goin’  over  to  the  wrong 
house—” 

Curly  sauntered  along  dejectedly  to¬ 
ward  Library  Street,  keeping  in  the 
shadows,  and  his  face  was  very  white 
I  — Jimmy  had  a  horrible  suspicion  that 
Mr.  Corliss  was  on  the  verge  of  tears 
— and,  gee  whiz,  he  said  to  himself, 
this  would  never  do — they  would  prob¬ 
ably  kill  him,  but  something  must  be 
done  to  save  Curly  from  this  .  .  . 
j  Jimmy  raced  back  to  the  house,  and 
resolutely  putting  aside  the  terrible 
dangers  confronting  him,  flung  himself 
up  the  steps  and  under  the  shadowy 
portal,  and  pounded  with  his  fists  on 


the  iron  door.  Benny  Drummond, 
standing  just  inside  and  hearing  this 
sudden  noise,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  graduate,  who  had  lost  his  key, 
was  trying  to  get  in  and  opened 
the  door  a  little  way  to  see  who  it 
was. 

There  were  several  others  standing 
around  at  the  moment,  and  Jimmy’s 
state  of  terror  was  nothing 'compared 
to  the  amazement  on  their  faces,  when 
the  little  tow-headed  shaver  came 
squirming  through  the  opening. 

“What  the  merry  hell  .  .  .!”  began 
Benny,  and  the  lights  went  out! 

Jimmy  was  terrified — he  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  red-robed  figures  reaching 
for  him — it  would  probably  be  death — 
but  he  collected  all  the  breath  in  his 
little  body  and  let  out  a  despairing 
appeal — 

“Please  take  him  back!”  he  implored. 
“He  didn’t  mean  to  do  nothin’  wrong — 
aw,  gee,  have  a  heart,  don’t  throw  out 
Mr.  Corliss  .  .  .” 

WHATEVER  their  intentions  re¬ 
garding  Mr.  Corliss,  there  was  no 
doubt  about  their  throwing  out  Master 
Jimmy!  Before  he  could  take  another 
breath,  strong  hands  had  seized  him — 
and  Jimmy  came  to  more  or  less  on  his 
ear,  out  on  the  sidewalk!  Well,  he  had 
done  his  best — and  he  was  still  alive 
—although  the  concentrated  terror  of 
those  few  moments  still  had  him  shak¬ 
ing  like  a  leaf! 

It  had  been  useless,  of  course  .  .  . 
Hold  on,  what  was  this?  The  door 
had  opened  again,  and  there  was  Mr. 
Drummond,  without  his  robe,  running 
down  York  Street,  calling  out:  “Oh, 
Corliss!”  Jimmy  could  hardly  believe 
his  senses — he  had  not  dared  to  hope 
really — but  there,  sure  enough,  was 
Benny  coming  back  with  Curly  —  and 
Benny  was  patting  him  on  the  back  and 
they  were  both  Laughing. 

Aw,  gee  whillikens,  sang  Jimmy — 
gee  whillikens!  He  had  done  it  then, 
after  all — they  were  taking  him  back. 

“I  told  ’em,  Mr.  Corliss,’’ he  screamed, 
as  Curly  went  up  the  steps.  “I  told 
’em  not  to  do  it — gee,  I’m  glad!” 

And  for  years  Jimmy  firmly  believed 
that  only  his  intervention  had  saved 
Curly  from  black  disgrace. 

Who  knows?  For  these  things  are 
deep  mysteries.  .  .  . 
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brought  people  a  mile  away  from  their 
beds.  It  came  in  with  a  roar  that  sent 
Foster,  Brendel,  and  the  others  racing 
from  the  drill  shed.  They  thought  the 
devil’s  own  domain  had  been  entered 
and  Hades  was  coming  up.  But  the 
drillers  were  game  and  stuck  by  their 
tools,  pulling  them  up  for  all  they  were 
worth,'  though  it  required  little  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  engine  because  of 
the  great  pressure  of  gas. 

Two  days  later  the  well  was  capped 
and  a  test  showed  it  producing  at  the 
rate  of  62,000,000  cubic  feet  a  day.  The 
news  spread  like  wildfire,  and  “lease 
grabbing”  was  on  in  full  sway  twenty- 
four  hours  later. 

His  Girl,  or  a  Fortune 

GROFF’S  place  was  one  of  the  fh'st 
to  go — and  he  got  a  real  price  for 
it.  A  piece  of  property  adjoining  also 
went  quickly.  It  was  owned  by  Anna  B. 
Smith,  a  stenographer.  Besides  getting 
a  handsome  price  for  the  lease,  both 
she  and  Groff  got  a  one-eighth  royalty. 
Miss  Smith’s  income,  based  on  the  last 
test  at  the  well,  approximated  $12,000 
a  month,  or  more  than  $140,000  a  year. 
She  is  still  plugging  away  at  her  type¬ 
writer,  however. 

Frank  Dutcher  leased  Groff’s  prop¬ 
erty  and  organized  a  company.  He  said 
it  was  for  poor  men,  and  he  sold  1,200 
shares  of  stock  at  $50  a  share — a  total 
of  $60,000.  Four  wells  were  to  be 
drilled,  and  the  first  went  down  thirty 
feet  from  Groff’s  baby  well.  On  the 


records  of  the  company  it  was  known 
at  Dutcher  No.  1,  but  by  McKeesport 
at  large  it  was  called  the  “Poor  Man’s 
Well.” 

There  were  anxious  moments  for  the 
“poor  men”  when  the  drills  had  pene¬ 
trated  the  Speechley  Sand  and  had 
found  no  gas.  Miss  Smith’s  property, 
fifty  feet  away,  had  produced  a  30,000,- 
000-foot  gusher.  Several  persons  were 
grouped  about  the  well  on  the  day  it 
was  scheduled  to  come  in,  the  day  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.  They  were  there  early 
in  the  morning,  and  their  spirits  dropped 
as  each  hour  passed.  At  noon  stock 
was  being  offered  for  sale  in  the  wait¬ 
ing  throng.  A  few  days  before  $600 
a  share  had  been  offered  for  it — and 
had  been  refused.  That  day,  and  hour, 
it  could  be  had  for  par,  and  in  some 
instances  less.  Those  who  sold  figured 
they  were  lucky  to  get  out  without  a 
loss,  for  with  the  drills  fifteen  feet  in 
the  Speechley  the  prospects  were  any¬ 
thing  but  bright. 

One  fellow  grew  absolutely  despond¬ 
ent,  went  to  town,  and  found  himself 
a  table  in  a  corner  of  a  quiet  restaurant 
where  he  could  sit  and  think  of  the  $100 
he  had  paid  for  two  shares  of  stock. 
A  man  came  in  and  sat  opposite  him. 
The  despondent  one  told  of  the  dry  hole 
on  Groff’s  property. 

“Where  there’s  life  there’s  hope,”  said 
the  stranger.  “Better  stick  to  your 
stock — they  are  still  drilling.” 

“I’ll  sell  my  two  shares  for  the  price 
of  a  ticket  to  see  my  girl,”  said  the 
despondent  one.  It  happened  the  rail- 
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road  fare  to  the  particular  town  where 
the  girl  resided  was  $9.  The  stranger 

bought. 

Less  than  half  an  hour  later  Dutcher 
No.  1  broke  loose.  Its  roar  could  be 
heard  up  and  down  the  Hollow.  The 
stock  went  up  in  leaps  and  bounds. 
Women  and  girls  who  had  disposed  of 
theirs  for  par  or  less  wept.  Men  who 
had  done  likewise  cursed.  It  was  a  rare 
sight,  with  tears  and  cheers  mingling. 
And  the  stranger  with  the  two  shares 
found  his  $9  investment  would  net  him 
$2,000  right  at  that  moment  if  he  wanted 
to  sell.  But  he  didn’t  sell. 

No.  1  Goes  on  a  $25,000  Rampage 

TWO  hours  later  the  well  was  in 
flames.  Hardly  had  the  drillers  taken 
their  tools  from  the  hole  than  the 
Butcher’s  gassy  breath  was  ablaze,  leap¬ 
ing  a  hundred  feet  in  the  air  and  sway¬ 
ing  first  one  way  and  then  the  other. 
Groff’s  home  fell  in  the  first  ten  min¬ 
utes.  Dave,  whose  joy  knew  no  bounds 
when  the  gusher  burst  forth,  stood  on 
Christmas  Eve  within  the  shadow  of 
his  own  puny  well,  gazing  upon  the 
charred  ruins  of  his  home  and  the 
giant  blazing  gusher,  a  short  distance 
away. 

For  seventy-two  hours  the  gusher 
burned,  virtually  turning  night  into  day 
and  winter — it  was  near-zero  weather — 
into  summer  for  two  hundred  yards  or 
more,  melting  the  snow  and  giving  the 
ground  a  springlike  appearance.  Walk¬ 
ing  up  the  Hollow,  one  first  encoun¬ 
tered  a  snow-  and  ice-covered  road. 
Two  hundred  yards  from  the  blazing 
gusher  he  had  to  wade  through  a  soft 
and  sticky  mud,  ankle  deep.  Fifty  feet 
from  the  well  there  was  dust  two  inches 
deep.  Various  fire  experts  attempted 
to  choke  it  off  and  failed,  but  two  three- 
inch  lines  of  steam,  shot  directly  across 
the  top  of  the  casing,  did  the  work. 
Next  day  it  was  capped  and  turned 
into  the  main,  but  its  great  str-ength 
split  the  casing  some  distance  under¬ 
ground,  and  for  several  days  thereafter 
the  air  was  filled  with  gassy  fumes. 
The  leak  was  finally  repaired,  but  the 
Dutcher’s  “rampage”  cost  its  owners 
about  $25,000. 

The  writer,  starting  on  his  tour  of 
the  field,  which  lasted  a  week,  got  the 
first  air  of  the  boom  as  he  walked  south 
in  Smithfield  Street,  Pittsburgh,  toward 
the  B.  &  O.  station.  Two  blocks  from 
the  station  the  first  signs  appeared. 
Vacant  storerooms  were  thrown  open 
as  stock-selling  agencies  by  various 
companies.  Nearer  the  station  the 
crowds  on  the  street  became  thicker. 
In  the  station  he  found  hundreds  ahead 
of  him,  and  three  lines  of  persons  be¬ 
sieging  as  many  windows  for  tickets 
to  McKeesport.  Some  were  buying  single 
trips;  some  “strips.”  From  the  ticket 
window  the  procession  moved  on  to  the 
train  shed.  The  gateman  shouted  a 
warning  as  the  women  pushed  and 
strove  with  the  men  to  get  through. 
On  the  platform  there  was  an  even 
wilder  rush,  for  seats  on  McKeesport 
trains  can  be  had  these  days  only  by 
going  early' and  getting  on  first.  On 
the  train  one  scented  the  atmosphere 
ol'  gas.  Two  men  scurried  into  a  seat 
and  immediately  a  map  came  out.  They 
glanced  at  this  location  and  that;  this 
well  and  that.  And  the  people  moving- 
up  the  aisle  stopped  to  peruse  the  map 
with  the  two  men  in  the  seat.  Soon 
there  was  a  crowd,  and  trainmen  had 
to  interfere  to  keep  the  procession 
moving.  In  another  car  it  was  the 
same.  Even  in  the  smoker,  between 
puffs  of  smoke,  the  discussion  was  gas. 

Cars  Jammed  with  Gas  Maniacs 

ARRIVING  in  McKeesport,  an  even 
.  stranger  sight  was  seen.  The  crowd 
moved  up  the  platform.  McKeesport 
officials,  sensing  the  confusion  that  must 
be  the  lot  of  a  stranger,  had  placed 
a  traffic  officer  at  the  intersection  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Locust  Street  to 
direct  the  throngs.  “This  way  to  Snake 
Hollow,”  he  shouted  as  the  crowd  bore 
down  upon  him.  “Take  a  Boston  Bridge 
car,”  he  went  on  mechanically,  and  the 
crowd  moved  on.  Meantime,  the  newsies 
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plied  their  trade.  They  had  four  papers 
in  addition  to  the  Pittsburgh  and  Mc¬ 
Keesport  dailies  —  and  the  four  new 
ones  are  “gas  papers,”  born  overnight, 
like  the  gas  boom.  Incidentally,  the 
gas  papers  are  veritable  gas  wells. 
Their  owners,  quick  to  sense  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  new  field,  with  the  new 
companies  springing  up  and  eager  to 
advertise,  are  reaping  a  harvest  of  from 
$300  to  $600  a  day.  Three  of  the  papers 
are  daily  and  the  other  is  a  weekly. 
But  they  are  all  making  money  and  are 
devoting  about  one  page,  the  first,  to 
the  news  of  the  gas  fields;  the  rest  ot 
the  paper  is  advertising  matter,  and  if 
one  were  to  rely  upon  it  he  would  be 
at  sea  in  a  moment,  for  every  company 
has  leases  in  “proved  territory,”  which 
means  anything  from  a  hundred  yards 
to  a  mile  or  more  from  a  producing 
well.  Boarding  the  Boston  Bridge  car 
one  could  not  help  wondering  at  the 
money  the  sign  writers  were  making. 
To  the  right  were  huge  banners  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  golden  ppportunity  to  buy 
stock  in  this  company;  to  the  left  a 
“ten-well  proposition”  right  near  such- 
and-such  a  gusher  in  which  one  could 
buy  an  interest  for  $100.  Behind  was 
a  barber  shop  with  a  big  banner  flaming- 
before  it — and  one  learned  that  the 
shop,  once  a  big  money-maker,  is  now 
a  side  issue  and  almost  forgotten.  And 
in  front  it  is  the  same,  and  one  marvels 
at  the  sight.  There  was  another  rush 
for  the  car.  Chivalry  was  forgotten, 
and  a  woman  was  pushed  off  the  step. 

The  conductor,  trying  to  get  off  the  car 
to  change  the  trolley,  found  himself  in  , 
a  whirl  of  rushing  “gas  maniacs,”  and 
he  could  not  get  off.  Once  the  car  was 
ready  to  start  it  was  jammed  so  tight-  j 
ly  with  gas-field  visitors  that  a  deep 
breath  was  impossible.  And  then  an¬ 
other  money-maker  was  revealed.  It  is 
the  car  company.  Out  into  Walnut 
Street  the  car  wended  its  way.  Almost 
every  business  house  in  the  street,  from  ! 
banana  stand  to  jewelry  shop,  and  most 
of  the  private  residences,  had  turned 
brokers’  offices.  And  there  were  more 
glowing  descriptions  of  various  proj¬ 
ects. 

Along  the  car  line  there  were 
wagons  and  trucks,  hundreds  of  them, 
laden  down  with  casings,  timbers,  boil¬ 
ers,  everything  that  goes  into  an  oil  or 
gas  field.  And  the  street  gets  more 
jammed  as  the  field  approaches. 

Inside  Dope  Gushes  Out 

THE  gas  field  came  into  sight.  Up 
on  the  hill  a  giant  derrick  towered 
alongside  the  front  porch  of  a  dwelling. 
A  hundred  feet  away,  another.  Back 
yards  by  the  dozen  were  becoming  the 
scenes  of  drilling  operations.  Here  and 
there  a  banner  stretched  across  the  side 
of  a  house,  indicating  the  owner  or  occu¬ 
pant  was  in  the  promoting  business  and 
had  stock  for  sale. 

“Snake  Hollow!”  sang  the  conductor, 
and  the  passengers  fought  to  get  off. 
Off  they  got,  by  fair  means  or  foul. 
And  then  one  gasped  for  breath. 

Imagination  can  never  paint  a  scene 
like  that  which  greets  the  stranger  at 
the  threshold  of  the  gas  belt.  The  coun¬ 
tryside,  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  will 
carry,  is  a  mass  of  derricks.  Almost 
within  sight  is  the  Foster  “big  gusher,” 
the  Foster  25,000,000-foot  well;  the 
Foster  Stone  House  well,  producing 
20,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  daily;  the 
Pitts  30,000,000-  and  35,000,000-foot 
well,  the  Sloane-Walley  10,000,000-foot 
well,  the  Philadelphia  6,000,000-foot 
well,  the  Lamp-Auld  25,000,000-foot 
producer,  and  the  “Poor  Man’s  Well,” 
besides  dozens  of  others.  Up  the  Hol¬ 
low  passed  teams  and  trucks  carrying 
giant  rig  timbers,  boilers,  and  casings. 
A  well  was  burning  and  the  roar  could 
be  heard  long  before  the  fiery  tongues 
of  flame  could  be  seen.  There  was  a 
rush  for  the  spot.  The  heat  increased 
until  the  “dead  line”  was  reached  and 
far’ther  advance  was  impossible  because 
of  the  heat. 

One  heard  how  to  fight  gas-well  fires. 
He  heard  la  thousand  versions,  more  or 
less,  of  how  gas-well  fires  start  and  how 
they  are  stopped;  and  he  heard  how 
the  drillers  haven’t  learned  yet  how  to 


c And  Your  Easter  Message 

Will  LIVE! 


ASTER  and  flowers  —  how 
inseparable !  Through  count- 

(Whose  ‘Birthday  less  ages,  die  unfolding  of  bud 
comes  in  anc|  blossom  has  symbolized  the 

life  re-born. 

Lilies  of  immaculate  loveliness  —  roses  in 
the  glory  of  their  beauty  —  flowering  plants 
that  perpetuate  their  joyous  message  —  all 
are  most  appropriate  tokens  for  Easter-tide, 


Let  flowers  convey  your  Easter  greetings. 
Nothing  more  sweetly  significant  —  more 
subtly  welcome  —  more  universally  con¬ 
venient  — -  than  flowers. 


Your  local  '  ‘  Say  it 
with  Flowers”  florist, 
within  a  few  hours’ 
time,  can  deliver 
flowers  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  through 
the  Florists '  Tele¬ 
graph  Delivery  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


The  florists  display¬ 
ing  the  ‘  ‘  Say  it  with 
Flamers  ”  emblem 
are  members  of  the 
Society  of  American 
Florists,  and  can 
serve  you  best  in  your 
purchase  of  flowers. 
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Making  a  ton 
of  coal  do  the 

work  of  two 


Engineers  for  years  now  have  coaxed, 
petted  and  fought  coal,  to  make  it  give 
up  its  valuable  energy — heat  power. 

It  is  a  tantalizing  problem  because 
there  is  enough  energy  in  a  pound  of 
good  coal  to  lift  up  a  ton  weight  a  little 
over  a  mile.  ' 

Fire  your  cellar  furnace  as  carefully 
as  you  will.  Sift  ashes  and  wet  the  coal. 

Try  every  means  you  know  to  get  the 
most  heat  out  of  it.  Still  your  best 
record  will  be  beaten  two  to  one  by  the 
central  station  in  your  town. 

One  of  our  biggest  public  servants, 
the  central  station,  exists  purely  in  its 
ability  to  sell  coal  to  you — in  the  shape 
of  electricity — at  a  few  cents  a  horse 
power. 

They  have  been  forced  by  necessity 
to  burn  coal  economically,  because  their 
slim  profit  must  come  from  the  narrow 
margin  between  the  cost  of  coal  and  the 
selling  price  of  current,  which  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  public  commission. 

And  the  record  of  their  success  is 
inspiring. 

When  one  also  considers  the  millions 
they  have  had  to  spend  to  achieve  this 
position  as  the  world’s  most  economical 
coal  users,  their  frugality  becomes  com¬ 
mendable. 

If  fuel  conservation  was  practiced  in 

u _  every  business  as  it  is  in  Electric  Light 

n,  and  Power  Companies,  the  layman’s  dol- 
pubiished in  th$  \  lar  would  go  further  than  it  doestodav. 

interest  of  hlec-  \ 

trical  Develop-  I 

ment  by  an  In-  I 

stitution  that  J 
will  be  helped  by  / 

whatever  kelps  A  A  ^  ** 

yye stern  Electric 

Company 

No.  2.  In  Florida  as  in  Oregon,  in 
Maine  and  in  Texas,  Western  Electric 
serves  in  every  branch  of  electrical  achieve¬ 
ment-front  washing  machines  to  tele¬ 
phones,  from  power  and  lighting  outfits  to 
electrical  equipment  for  railroads. 

N _ — - — . . .  J 


|  prevent  a  well  from  catching  fh’e;  and 
j  how  dangerously  dose  are  the  boilers 
from  which  comes  the  steam  to  drill; 
and  how  deep  this  well  had  been  drilled; 
and  how  soon  it  would  be  in  and  how 
much  it  was  expected  to  produce;  and 
how  lucky  this  chap  was,  or  how  un¬ 
lucky  another  was;  and  where  So-and- 
So  is  about  to  start  drilling;  and  where 
it  is  rumored  they  have  struck  oil 
in  paying  quantities  —  although  they 
haven’t — and  how  good  this  territory 
is  and  that  territory  isn’t;  and  what  is 
a  good  proposition  to  get  into  and  what 
isn’t — and  a  thousand  other  things 
that  kept  one’s  brain  buzzing. 

One  met  all  kinds  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  almost.  Heroes  of  Tulsa  and 
Burkburnett;  discoverers  of  the  Homer 
(La.)  field;  friends  of  J.  P.  Morgan, 
with  a  tip  that  “J.  P.  is  going  into  this 
proposition,  so  it  must  be  good,”  and 
persons  who  know  President  Wilson 
personally,  and  persons  who  are  “pals” 
of  Mary  Piekford,  with  inside  stuff 
on  a  certain  well  that  the  screen  star 
is  going  into.  Pretty  soon  along  came 
|  the  fellow  with  full  knowledge  of  those 
who  became  wealthy  in  oil.  Invariably 
the  first  story  is  that  of  Tom  Jenkins 
— Thomas  L.  Jenkins,  laundry-wagon 
driver.  Jenkins  had  $400  and  through 
friendship  with  Foster  and  Brendel 
he  was  able  to  get  in  on  one  of  their 
propositions.  His  $400  made  him 
wealthy,  is  now  netting  him  $4,000  a 
month,  and  to-day  he  is  the  owner  of 
the  Star  Laundry. 

Then  there  was  the  street-car  con¬ 
ductor  who  invested.  One  day  he 
was  snatching  nickels  on  his  car  when 
a  friend  hopped  aboard  and  told  him 
a  well  in  which  the  conductor  was  a 
stockholder  had  come  in  a  hummer. 
He  quit  collecting  fares,  turned  the  car 
over  to  a  fellow  conductor,  and  started 
off  to  celebrate.  Again,  the  fellow  who 
had  to  be  coaxed  to  put  $500  into  a 
proposition,  and  who  only  did  so  after 
ne  had  taken  aboard  a  fair  cargo  of 
salvage  from  the  wreck  of  prohibition 
and  wanted  to  show  off  before  some 
friends — and  who  reaped  a  return  of 
a  quai’ter  of  a  million  dollars.  His 
first  return  from  the  investment  was 
|  $14,000;  the  second,  something  over 
$25,000;  and  the  last,  about  $200,000, 
when  he  sold  his  interest  to  a  big  gas 
company. 

Haven’t  Caught  a  Crook — Yet 

HOWEVER,  all  isn’t  gold  that  glit¬ 
ters,  some  of  the  prospectors  have 
discovered. 

For  instance,  two  big  companies 
started  drilling  operations  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  each  other  on  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  a  gully.  The  promoter  of 
a  stock  company  picked  a  spot  in  the 
gully,  between  the  two,  figuring  he  was 
making  a  wise  move  because  the  big 
companies  probably  knew  what  they 
were  doing.  He  informed  friends,  con¬ 
fidentially,  and  they  invested.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  three  dry  holes.  Another  well, 
in  Long  Run,  expected  to  be  a  big- 
producer,  came  in  dry  and  there  was 
considerable  anguish.  Another  came 
in  at  only  about  2,000,000  cubic  feet, 
but  the  promoters  said  it  was  more, 
and  amused  the  few  stockholders  who 
were  there,  by  tossing  half-dollars  down 
the  casings  and  catching  them  as  they 
were  blown  out  again  by  the  gas  pres¬ 
sure.  Which  heartened  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  into  believing  the  well  a  gusher. 

There  are  now  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  companies  in  the  field,  according 
to  licenses  issued  by  the  city,  and  there 
are  probably  others  working  without 
licenses.  Mayor  George  H.  Lysle,  see¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  to  fatten  the  city’s 
purse  when  the  boom  broke  in  earnest, 
put  through  an  ordinance  requiring 
every  promoter  to  pay  a  license  fee  of 
$100  and  to  submit  his  proposition, 
leases,  etc.,  to  the  mayor  for  investiga¬ 
tion,  with  the  result  that  the  city  treas¬ 
ury  has  been  enriched  to  the  extent  of 
about  $30,000,  while  the  mayor  has  ex¬ 
pert  knowledge  of  every  company  in 
the  field  and  is  prepared  to  strike  hai’d 
the  first  moment  anything  crooked  shows 
itself. 

To  date  nothing  irregular  has  hap¬ 
pened,  although  there  is  one  com¬ 


pany  in  the  field,  which  is  operating 
its  own  drilling  company — though  the 
stockholders  don’t  know  this — and  drill¬ 
ing  its  own  wells  at  $15,000  per  well, 
which  means  a  profit  for  the  promoters, 
whether  gas  is  found  or  not.  Verily, 
there  are  many  ways  to  kill  a  cat, 
without  shooting  it — and  the  promoters 
know  them  all.  Of  the  three  hundred 
companies  licensed  not  one  is  capital¬ 
ized  under  $25,000,  and  very  few  at 
this  figure,  and  it  is  a  rare  occasion 
when  a  company  starts  out  to  drill 
only  one  well.  The  majority  of  them 
have  three  to  ten  wells,  which  means 
that  more  than  1,000  wells,  probably 
closer  to  2,000,  are  going  to  be  put 
down. 

New  companies  are  springing  up 
daily,  two,  three,  and  even  five  at  a 
time.  The  total  capitalization  in  the 
field  probably  exceeds  $20,000,000.  Five 
big  companies,  the  Philadelphia,  Car 
negie,  Peoples’,  American,  and  Manu¬ 
facturers,  are  in  a  nip-and-tuck  battle 
to  purchase  the  gas,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  their  own  leases  and  are 
sinking  their  own  wells. 

When  Will  It  End? 

ON  the  surface,  -that  surface  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  enterprising  stock 
salesman,  everything  is  smooth,  but 
when  the  proposition  is  turned  over 
and  the  other  side  looked  at,  the  pro¬ 
spective  investor  finds  it  rather  rough. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  money  is  being 
made  and  will  be  made  as  long  as  the 
boom  lasts,  but  it  is  said  the  losses, 
when  they  start  coming  strong,  will  be 
about  $100  to  every  dollar  gained. 

McKeesport  has  leased  several  lots  it 
had  seized  for  taxes  and  is  keeping  a 
onfe-eighth  interest.  The  same  is  true  of 
Versailles  Borough.  Even  the  churches 
are  in  it;  one  edifice  in  Christy  Pai'k 
having  leased  the  property  behind 
the  church,  wrhere  a  derrick  will  soon 
go  up. 

The  township  of  Versailles,  with  a 
population  of  400,  has  gone  into  the 
game  enthusiastically  and  its  school 
grounds  are  under  lease.  If  a  gusher 
is  found,  the  township  residents  will 
have  no  taxes  to  pay  for  years. 

Out  of  the  mad  excitement  the  ques¬ 
tion  ever  comes:  “How  long  will  it 
last;  when  will  it  all  end?” 

And  the  answer?  Six  months  is 
considered  a  better  guess  than  six 
years.  The  geologists,  wise  men  of  the 
oil  and  gas  lands,  say:  “A  short  life 
and  a  merry  one.”  Six  months  is  their 
prediction.  With  wells  going  down  at 
the  present  rate,  they  say,  the  field 
cannot  hold  out;  that  it  will  be  drained 
dry  inside  of  six  months.  A  few  wells, 
“judiciously  placed,”  might  prolong  the 
life  of  the  field  for  a  couple  of  years, 
they  tell  those  who  inquire,  but  at  the 
present  rate — no.  And  as  for  oil,  they 
can’t  see  a  drop,  though  the  evidence 
that  it  is  in  the  district  is  seen  in  a 
couple  of  small  wells  that  have  been 
producing  in  Glassport  for  many  years. 

“Bet  Against  the  Geologist” 

TAKING  issue  with  the  geologists, 
old-timers  who  have  weathered  the 
storms  of  the  big  strikes  all  over  the 
world  predict  a  long  life.  “Bet  against 
the  geologist,”  is  their  advice,  and  they 
point  to  the  Oklahoma  and  Burkbur¬ 
nett  fields,  both  of  which  were  con¬ 
demned. 

“I’ll  gamble  against  the  geologist 
every  time,”  one  old  oilman  says — and 
of  course  he  is  promoting  a  couple  of 
propositions  in  the  McKeesport  field — 
and  the  people  flock  to  his  banner. 
They  don’t  want  to  believe  the  geolo¬ 
gist;  they  don’t  want  him  around. 
Rather,  they  want  to  think  of  a  long, 
long  life  for  the  field,  and  eventually 
oil. 

They  want  to  think  of  oil  as  being 
found  in  immense  quantities,  greater 
than  ever  before.  Meantime,  as  they 
dream  of  what  is  and  what  may  be,  and 
figure  up  the  profits  of  the  first  well 
and  what  will  be  their  share  of  the 
next,  “if  it  comes  in  at  25,000,000,” 
they  prick  up  their  ears  and  listen  for 
the  roar  of  another  gusher  out  in 
Snake  Hollow. 
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Chelan’s  wind-swept  forest  protects  the  water  supply  in  Washington 


National  Forests  and  Town  Pump; 

By  L.  C.  EVERARD 


Pyou  were  a  king,  and  wanted  a 
watch — the  best  watch  obtainable — 
how  would  you  make  your  selection  ? 
King  Albert  sought  the  advice  of 

his  recent 
to  the  most 
dependable  watch.  The 
unanimously,  was  — 
”  There’s  no  better  judge 


make  the  bread  or  with  cement  to  make 
the  house  or  the  pavement,  and  to  wash 
the  clothes,  and  fill  the  bathtub,  and 
lay  the  street  dust  on  hot,  dry  after-  j 
noons. 

The  thirsty  pedestrian  of  Denver, 
bowing  his  head  over  a  street  drinking 
fountain,  is  often,  without  knowing  it. 
a  votary  at  the  shrine  of  Lake  Cheese- 
man.  He  may  not  speak  in  the  flowery 
language  of  King  Arthur’s  Court;  in¬ 
deed,  he  is  most  likely  to  be  slangy  and 
say:  “Gee,  that’s  good!”  But  he 
means  what  he  says,  and  his  choppy 
slang  is  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  the  lake — a  genius  who  would 
most  probably  turn  out  to  be  a  tired  for¬ 
est  ranger  in  dusty  green.  Lake  Cheese- 
man  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Pike 
National  Forest,  and  in  the  Pike  ai-e 
also  the  sources  that  supply  water  to 
Colorado  Springs  and  more  than  thirty 
other  Towns  and  cities.  Nor  is  the 
town  pump  the  only  part  of  these  com¬ 
munities  dependent  on  the  Pike,  for  the 
land  irrigated  by  its  supplies  of  water 
produces  every  year  over  ten  million 
dollars’  worth  of  crops.  Near  Los  An¬ 
geles  over  eight  million  dollars’  worth 
of  fruit  and  grain  and  vegetables  is 
grown  each  year  on  irrigated  land. 
There  is  a  direct  relation  between  the 
water  cooler  and  the  market  basket  of 
the  households  of  many  cities  of  the 
West,  and  the  lookout,  the  forest  ranger, 
and  the  forest  fire  fighter. 

Moses  smote  the  rock  in  the  desert 
and  water  gushed  forth.  In  the  Cceur 
d’Alene  district  in  Idaho  there  was  a 
less  miraculous  but 
just  as  exciting  oc- 
^  currence.  Some  pros- 
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America’s  railroad  men  on 
tour,  asking  their  opinion  as 
accurate,  most  < 
answer,  almost 

“The  Hamilton.  -  .  _  .  ,  r 

of  watch  worth,  King  Albert  believes,  than  jeweler  show  you  some  ot  t 

the  American  railroad  man.  So  King  Hamilton  models  today.  Pr 

Albert,  able  to  pay  many  times  the  price,  233.00  to  2-00-  Movemen 

got  a  Hamilton.  .  220.00  (in  Canada  224.00)  an< 

Send  for  “The  Timekeeper."  It's  an  interesting  little  book¬ 
let  about  the  manufacture  and  care  of  fine  watches.  I  he 
various  Hamilton  models  are  shown  and  prices  given . 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY,  Lancaster,  Pa 


look  at,  and  your  second:  “To  fish  in. 
These  are  good  answers,  but  there  is 
another  that  is  much  more  important 
to  the  people  who  dwell  in  the  city  be¬ 
low;  namely,  “To  drink.”  Most  of  us 
have  been  used  to  taking  water  loi 
granted,  just  as  we  do  air.  Few  give  a 
thought  to  where  the  city  water  comes 
from  unless  it  happens  to  be  noticeably 
bad.  Those  who  get  it  from  a  clear 
mountain  lake  or  stream  are  lucky. 
Though  they  may  not  realize  it,  they 
are  saved  the  -trouble  of  straining  it 
through  their  teeth  or  the  expense  of 
buying  lime  to  settle  the  mud  causes 
of  no  small  worry  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  lowland  cities  which  depend  upon 
silt-laden  streams  such  as  the  Missouri 
and  the  lower  Mississippi.  But  some 
one  takes  a  d°al  of  pains  and  goes 
through  a  lot  of  worry  just  the  same 
to  keep  that  mountain  lake  cleai  and 
uncontaminated  and  continually  filled. 
A  fire  sweeping  through  the  timber,  a 
destructive  lumbering  operation,  unregu¬ 
lated  grazing  of  cattle  and  sheep  can 
ruin  the  beauty  and  usefulness  ol  the 
lake — cloud  it  with  eroded  soil  from  the 
slopes  above,  flood  it  in  wet  seasons  and 
reduce  it  to  a  muddy  pool  in  the  days 
that  are  hot  and  dry,  when  pure,  cool 
water  is  most  desired.  _ 

Tn  manv  instances  it  is  Uncle  Sam 


King  Albert  in  the  Engine  Cab 
of  His  Special 


“The  King  of  the  Belgians 
ran  his  own  locomotive  for 
ten  miles  today.  The  special 
was  stopped  at  Wauseon. 
Ohio,  while  His  Majesty 
climbed  into  the  engine  cab 
and  took  the  throttle  from 
the  regular  pilot.  The  King 
has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  locomotive  engineering, 
and  ran  the  heavy  train  for 
ten  miles  without  a  jolt.” 

Extract  from,  New  York 
Times,  Oct.  8,  1919. 
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Made  of 

Best  Tan  Calfskin 
.(No.  51- Black 
Calfskin) 


HE  average  man  everywhere  finds  Herman’s 
Civilian  styles  unexcelled  tor  business  and  semi¬ 
dress  wear. 

Leathers  famous  throughout  the  shoemaking 

world,  plus  the  finest  New  England  craftsmanship,  make  them  so. 

Ex-soldiers  are  also  finding  it  a  joy  to  slip  their  feet  into  these 
smooth-fitting  Herman  Shoes  having  the  same  comfort  and  depend¬ 
able  wearing  qualities  as  the  celebrated  U.  S.  Army  Shoes  they  wore 
in  the  "Service. 

Eight  thousand  retail  shoe  stores  sell  Herman  Shoes. 

If  none  is  near  you,  send  to  our  Mail  Order 
Dep’t  at  Boston.  Catalog  on  reauest. 

Joseph  M.  Herman  Shoe  Company 

1010  Albany  Building 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  name  is  earn 
to  remember 


CUSHION 


On  wet  or  slippery 
surfaces  Cats 
Paws  won’t  let 
you  slip. 

They  leave  no  marks 
on  polished  floors. 

There  are  no  holes 
to  track  mud  or  dirt. 

Bui  the  strongest  reason 
why  you  should  insist 
upon  them  is  because 


RUBBER  HEELS 


Friction  Plug 

- prevents  slipping 


And  makes  them  wear  longer  than 
the  ordinary  kind. 

Insist  upon  them  of  your  repairman 
— black,  white  or  tan — men.  women 
and  children. 

FOSTER  RUBBER  CO. 

105  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  the 
Foster  Friction  Plug  which  prevents 
slipping. 


was  a  rich  find.  But  the  commodity 
that  Moses  got  from  the  rock  proved  a 
richer  one  for  the  Western  country. 
Down  from  the  forested  slopes  of  the 
mountains  there  pours  a  golden  stream 
— golden,  aye,  more  than  golden,  in  its 
fruits;  for  the  grain  fields  and  groves 
and  vineyards  of  the  “Golden  West” 
now  produce  more  value  than  that  of 
all  the  gold,  silver,  and  platinum  from 
its  mines.  On  the  irrigated  lands 
every  year  over  $247,000,000  worth  of 
crops  is  produced — nearly  three  times 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals  mined 
annually  in  the  same  region.  The 
tempting  grapes  and  oranges  that 
brighten  many  a  table,  East  as  well 
as  West,  draw  their  luscious  juices 
from  clear  mountain  streams  that  orig¬ 
inate  in  National  Forests.  The  olives 
that  sharpen  the  appetite  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  meal,  the  walnuts  and 
raisins  over  which  the  stories  are  told 
at  the  end,  and  the  beet  sugar  that, 
perhaps  unfashionably,  sweetens  the 
final  demitasse,  all  may  owe  their  ex¬ 
istence  to  the  water  that  flows  down 
from  the  forested  mountains  to  be 
spread  over  the  warm  and  thirsty  val¬ 
leys  of  California. 

And  if  you  are  dining  in  the  Far 
West  at  the  fashionable  hour  of  dusk, 
there  will  be  electric  lights  to  help  you 
find  the  way  to  your  mouth.  Of  course 
electric  lights  may  be  found  almost 
anywhere  in  our  wonderful  country; 
but  most  places  in  the  East  and  Middle 
West  have  to  burn  the  precious  juice 
out  of  coal.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  National  Forests  in  the  West  it 
comes  from  clean,  cold  mountain 
streams  and  has  no  taint  of  toiling 
stokers  who  breathe  coal  dust  that  you 
may  have  light  by  simply  touching  a 
button.  With  the  light  comes  electric 
power  for  driving  machinery  to  pack 
and  can  all  kinds  of  good  things  and 
turn  the  wheels  of  all  kinds  of  indus¬ 
tries. 

The  forests  on  these  watersheds  are 
carefully  preserved  both  for  their  tim¬ 
ber  and  for  their  effect  on  the  purity 
and  flow  of  the  water.  They  are  given 
special  protection  by  the  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice  against  fire;  and.  where  the  condi¬ 
tions  demand  it,  areas  that  were  burned  ' 
before  the  days  of  careful  protection 
are  planted  in  trees. 

Nature’s  Own  Reservoir 

WHEN  a  protective  forest  covering 
is  interfered  with  by  fire,  destruc¬ 
tive  lumbering,  overgrazing,  or  inju¬ 
dicious  clearing,  the  result  is  irregular 
flow  of  water  and  erosion.  The  water 
carries  eroded  soil  that  silts  up  reser¬ 
voirs  and  dams,  and  clogs  pipe  lines, 
flumes,  canals,  and  other  irrigation 
works.  In  some  cases  the  rush  of 
water  from  denuded  slopes  ruins  the 
land  below,  as  well  as  the  slopes  down 
which  it  races.  But  where  the  forest 
is  maintained,  the  water  is  checked  in 
its  flow,  the  humus  on  the  forest  floor 
absorbs  it  like  a  sponge,  and  the  tree 
roots  lead  it  deep  into  the  soil,  whence 
it  is  fed  out  gradually.  Thus  the  for¬ 
est  is  a  natural  storer  of  water  and 
gives  a  steady  flow  at  all  seasons  in¬ 
stead  of  alternate  flood  and  drought, 
the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  de¬ 
nuded  watersheds. 

Water  is  not  all  that  the  forest  cover 
insures;  there’s  the  timber.  And  it  can 
usually  be  grown  and  cut  profitably, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  for¬ 
ester,  without  injuring  the  watershed. 
One  city  water  company  in  the  South 
got  into  serious  financial  straits  by 
neglecting  to  consider  this  point.  To 
guard  against  pollution  of  the  water, 
the  company  bought  up  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  land  from  which  its  reser¬ 
voirs  were  supplied.  But  the  land  was 
allowed  to  lie  idle,  though  much  of  it 
was  capable  of  producing  timber  of 
good  quality.  So  the  company  ’con¬ 
tinued  to  draw  from  these  tracts  only 
tax  bills  instead  of  profits  from  the 
sale  of  wood  material.  Tree  planting 
would  have  been  doubly  profitable  here 
— it  would  have  aided  tremendously  in 
the  conservation  of  the  water  and  at 
the  same  time  provided  cash  returns. 

As  our  country  grows  up,  so  to 
speak,  we  realize  more  and  more  that 
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You  Gan  Make 
*500  to  *1000 

a  Month  Milling 
I/o* 

on  this  New  Wonderful  Mill 

in  your  community — no  previous  mill. 
ing  experience  necessary. 

You  can  be  the  local  flour  miller 
of  your  community  with  but  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  investment,  and 
have  a  dignified,  permanent  busi¬ 
ness  that  will  earn  you  steady 
profits  the  entire  year. 

By  grinding  your  home  grown 
wheat  and  supplying  your  Com¬ 
munity  with  flour  and  mill  feed  you 
save  the  freight  on  the  wheat  out 
and  the  incoming  flour  and  feed, 
besides  earning  the  regular  milling 
profits  and  the  extra  profit  of  making 
“A  BETTER  BARREL  OF 
FLOUR  CHEAPER”  on  the 
famous ‘‘MIDGET  MARVEL.”  The 


AMERICAN  fKTilll 


is  the  new  process,  self-contained, 
one-man,  roller  flour  mill  that  is 
revolutionizing  the  milling  indus¬ 
try.  It  requires  half  the  power  and 
labor  of  the  long  system  mill,  and 
makes  a  better  flavored  flour  that  re¬ 
tains  the  health  building  vitamines 
and  the  natural  sweet  flavor  of  the 
wheat. 

Everywhere  people  are  demanding 
this  better  flour.  Our  customers 
are  given  the  privilege  of  using  our 
Nationally  advertised  popular  Brand 

“Famous  for  its  Flavor” 

We  furnish  you  the  sacks  with 
vour  name  printed  on  them.  OUR 
SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  ex¬ 
amines  samples  of  your  flour  every 
thirty  days  and  keeps  your  products 
up  to  our  high  “Flavo”  standard. 
We  start  you  in  business  with  our 
“Confidential  Selling  Plans”  and 
teach  you  the  business  of  milling 
and  selling  flour. 

Over  1900  communities  already  have 
Midget  Marvel  Mills.  Start  now  mill¬ 
ing  “Flavo”  Flour  in  your  own  com¬ 
munity  before  some  one  else  takes 
advantage  of  this  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Book. "The 
Story  of  a  Wonderful  Flour  Mill." 

The  Anglo-American  Mill  Co. 

760-766  Trust  Building,  OWENSBORO,  KY. 


Wd edcwn  Cancel' 

EVERY  STROKE  COUNTS 

Laze  along  in  the  alder  shadows  or  shoot  through 
swift  water,  an  “Old  Town  Canoe”  will  obey  every 
move  of  your  paddle.  Light  as  a  bubble,  graceful  as 
a  swan,  but  staunch  as  a  scow.  Write  for  catalog. 
4000  canoes  in  stock.  $67  up.  At  dealer’s  or  factory. 
OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 


943  Middle  St.,  Old  Town,  Maine.  U.  S.  A. 
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TRADE-  MARK 


dHotfyes 

are  created  for  young  men 

INSURED  ©PROTECTED 
BY  A  GOLD  BOND  CER¬ 
TIFICATE'^ GUARANTEE 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY,  Publishers. 
George  D.  Buckley,  President;  Thos.  H.  Beck,  Vice 
President;  G.  J.  Kennedy.Vice  President;  F.  H.  Rice, 
Vice  President;  A.  E.  Winger,  Treasurer;  A.  B. 
Casey,  Secretary,  416  West  13th  Street,  New  Yoik. 
N.  Y.;  6  Henrietta  Street,  London,  IV.  C. 


OWNE 

NAME  IN  EVERY  PAIR 

Those  who  sell 
Fownes  Gloves 
do  not  have  to 
force  or  explain 
their  wares* 

Since  1777 
buyers  have 
found  them 
the  best  of 


young  forest  growth  coming  up  on 
otherwise  idle  land  is  a  fine  invest¬ 
ment,  both  for  the  owner  and  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  , 

The  men  who  make  veneer  for  your 
strawberry  boxes  and  peach  baskets, 
your  fine  furniture,  and  your  phono¬ 
graphs  and  automobiles  are  wishing 
now  that  they  when  they  cut  their  tim¬ 
ber  they  had  made  provision  for  new 
growth  by  properly  disposing  of  the 
tops  and  lops  and  other  slashings  and 
taking  other  precautions  against  fire, 
by  leaving  seed  trees,  and  taking  care 
in  logging  not  to  ruin  the  young  trees 
coming  up.  They  are  facing  a  short¬ 
age  now,  and  will  have  to  get  busy  and 
act  quickly  if  they  don’t  want  the  shoit- 
j  age  to  become  a  positive  dearth. 

Conservation  Means  Life 

THE  mature  timber  on  the  National 
Forests  is  for  sale.  But  when  it  is  cut 
the  logger  must  follow  a  plan  prepared 
by  the  Forest  Service  with  the  purpose 
of  protecting  stream  flow  by  preserv¬ 
ing  a  sufficient  forest  cover  on  the 
slopes  to  prevent  erosion  and  at  the 
same  time  of  insuring  reproduction  of 
the  merchantable  timber.  This  plan  is 
a  practical  one.  It  is  perfectly  simple 
for  a  practical  logger  to  follow  it.  If 
the  private  timber  owners  of  the  coun¬ 
try  would  carry  out  plans  of  a  similar 
kind  in  their  logging,  our  wood  and 
water  resources  could  be  maintained. 
The  pulp  and  paper  mills  are  wishing 
they  had  done  this— and  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  wishing  it  too.  Pretty 
soon  every  plain  citizen  will  be  wishing 
it,  and  perhaps  even  demanding  that 
something  be  done  to  insure  the  right 
use  of  what  is  left  to  us— after  years 
of  prodigal  spending— of  these  re- 
sources. 

Wood  and  water  are  fundamentals 
of  life  and  also  of  industry.  Forests 
on  the  mountainsides  are  as  hopeful  a 
sign  as  the  Biblical  rainbow.  They 
mean  comfort  and  convenience  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  all  the  country  round 
about,  and  are  an  assurance  that  the 
springs  of  agriculture  and  industry  will 
not  fail. 


The  Immigrant 
Speaks 

Continued  from  page  20 

of  them  absconded  with  the  hard-earned 
money.  Others,  who  were  powerfu. 
enough  politically,  would  not  even  run 
away  from  the  city  or  leave  their 
place  of  business.  They  would  simply 
“fail,”  and  then  their  lawyer  would  set¬ 
tle  up  with  the  depositors  by  giving 
them  back  about  half  the  amount  of 
what  they  deposited.  Legislation  now 
in  force  curbs  the  private  banker  to 
some  extent,  but  not  altogether.  No 
one  has  yet  devised  a  method  by  which 
the  immigrant  can  get  the  prevailing 
exchange  rate  for  his  money  when  he 
sends  it  to  the  other  side.  He  is  in¬ 
variably  cheated. 

But  not  only  to  the  labor  agent  or 
banker  did  the  alien  become  the  goose 
of  the  golden  eggs.  Exploitation  of 
the  worst  kind  soon  became  the  rule 
in  everything  the  alien  bought,  from  a 
pair  of  shoes  to  his  daily  newspaper. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  smaller  alien 
papers,  dependent  upon  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  foreign  bankers,  labor  agents, 
and  business  men.  generally.,  fostered 
amazingly  the  spirit  of  isolation  among 
immigrants.  In  their,  news  columns, 
their  editorials,  in  their  shor>. 


FOR  MEN  WOMEN  5.  CHILDREN 


stories',  *  they"  fostered  separatism  from 
America,  giving  this  propaganda  the 
convincing  excuse  that  America  cared 
little  for  the  alien  beyond  extracting 
so  much  labor  from  him.  The  alien 
drew  more  and  more  into  his  own 
colony.  Pessimism  settled  upon  him. 
His  first  impulse  of  curiosity  and  in¬ 
terest  in  America  and  things  Ameri¬ 
can  having  been  killed  by  America  s 
indifference,  he  abandoned  this  desire 
altogether  and  surrendered  himself 
completely  to  his  cramped  alien  ex¬ 
istence.  . 

This  suspicion  of  and  indifference 


me  7 
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STETSON 


OUR  new  Spring  Stetson  is  vastly  more 

_  (  than  a  correctly  ^styled  hat.  It  has  a  blue 

ribbon  pedigree  that  assures  you  a  fixed  and  urn 

wavering  standard  of  Quality. 

JOHN  B.  STETSON  COMPANY 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


Does  Accountancy 

interest  you — the  C.  P.  A. 

degree,  a  career  as  professional  ac¬ 
countant,  cost  analyst,  auditor,  office 

manager,  treasurer,  controller,  tax  specialist. 
Accountancy- educated  men  and  women  are 
everywhere  urgently  needed — the  demand  far  outruns  the 
supply.  Proper  instruction  during  your  spare  hours  will 
increase  your  capacity,  your  usefulness,  your  income. 

Any  man  or  woman,  anywhere,  wishing  to  become  Accountancy- 
educated  can  at  any  moment  command  the  educational  service 
of  the  Pace  Organization  and  thereby  advance  from  routine 
and  restricted  employment  to  positions  of  wide  responsibility 
and  growing  influence.  For  the  Pace  Standardized  Courses  in 
Accountancy  Mid  Business  Administration  are  given  both  in  Resident  Schools 
and  by  Extension  through  the  mails  in  accordance  with  a  st“^rd'z^  ®^sdteffi 
of  instruction.  Many  new  class  groups  (day  and  evening)  aw >  being  formed  all 
the  year  round  at  Pace  Institute,  Washington,  Boston,  and  New  1  ork,  and  twice 
a  year  at  each  of  48  other  affiliated  schools. 

$7  Month’s  Trial  Instruction 

Resident  School  instructors- 

i...  »  iriiio  nr  \  rW”  Send  for  a  descriptive  circular  and  also  for  a  complimentary 
MAKING  READY  of  "MAKING  READY."  a  32-page  booklet  which  contains 

much  helpful  information  about  economic  opportunities  for  Accountancy-educated  men  and  women. 


Pace 


Hudson  Terminal 

30  Church  St.,  New  York 


PLEASE 
USE  THIS 
COUPON 


I  Pace  &  Pace,  30  Church  St.,  New  York 

I  Send  me,  without  obligation,  a  copy  of  “MAKING  READY, 
I  also  details  of  your  month’s  trial  instruction  plan. 


Name 


Address 
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With  the 
Coming  of  the 
First  Robin 


come  those  pulse-quickening  days  of  early  Spring 
and  the  eagerness  to  once  again  fide  out  in  the 
boundless  open  on  the  World’s  Standard 


A  Wild  Yell!  —  They  Closed  With  The  Foe! 


Steel  clashed  on  steel.  Dull  thuds  and  agonizing 
groans — who  would  be  the  victor?  Was  the  American 
superior  to  the  Prussian  Guardsman  ? 

You  can  now  read  this  thrilling  story  of  American 
victory  at  Belleau  Wood  in 


The  Story  of  the  Great  War 

Eight  Handsome  Volumes 

Whether  you  actually  took  part  in  the  fighting  on  one  front  or 
more,  whether  you  have  heard  snatches  of  the  great  story  from 
one  soldier  or  ten,  whether  you  read  newspaper  accounts  from 
start  to  finish,  you  need  “The  Story  of  the  Great  War”  to  round 
out  your  conception  of  the  conflict  as  a  whole. 

No  other  history  so  completely  describes  the  war  — from  first  rumor  to  final  peace. 

Send  to-day  for  price  and  further  details  —  free 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY,  416  WEST  13th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


,  to  ,our  simple,  easy  payment  plan,  we  will  send  you  this  magnifi 
sr>er  rj1?8  ■  S'®)11,  examination,  express  prepaid.  If  satisfied,  pay 

intv  , 1  anokeep  it;  balance  in  ten  monthly  payments  of  $6.20  each. 
“c°,unt  ^or  cas!V.  Ouster  has  seven  perfectly  matched,  blue-white. 

soliiaire  wnr?{rfl7SUrinDl£m0rkis  skilfu,ly  set  in  white  gold  to  resemble  a 
Guarantee  value  bond  with  every  Diamond  pur- 
rprt  ,  '  '  "s  °l'Cy— You  must  be  satisfied  or  no  sale.  Write  for 

rniirhnlr  fi),a,ai°e.!e  N°  ft  brings  Maiden  Lane’s  Best  right  in 

your  home.  Liberty  Bonds  accepted  at  face  value. 

L.  W.  SWEET  8t  CO.,  Dept  43H.  2-4  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


Ride  a  Bicycle 


The  proudest  riders  alive  are  the  thousands  who 
make  up  the  great  army  of  Columbia  enthusiasts. 

This  pride  comes  with  the  possession  of  the 
Columbia — the  best-built  bicycle  for  sport,  recrea¬ 
tion,  utility,  and  dependable  service. 

Lightness  plus  utmost  strength  and  endurance — 
ease  and  comfort  for  any'  distance — snappy  lines 
—  construction  excellence  and  finish  elegance  — 
equipment  distinction. 

Step  into  your  local  dealer's  and  inspect  the  new 
Columbias — he  will  be  glad  to  explain  their  many 
features. 


For  everybody  of  every  age  there  is  a 
model  and  type  at  a  reasonable  price 
in  the  1920  line.  Handsome  illustrated 
1 920*Columbia  Catalog  sent  anywhere 
on  reauest. 


WESTFIELD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
34  Lozier  Ave.,  Westfield,  Mass. 


Do  You  Like 
To  Use  Tools? 


Turn  This  Valuable  Talent 
Into  Earning  Power — Now 

There  is  an  urgent  demand  at 
good  salaries  for  men  who  have 
a  natural  liking  for  mechanical 
work.  We  have  more  calls  than 
we  can  fill.  Hundreds  of  begin¬ 
ners  are  in  three  months’  time  earning  from  $35  to 
$125  a  week.  Von  can  earn  while  you  learn. 
Mechanical  Dentistry  is  a  pleasant  and  dignified 
profession  only  ordinary  education  required;  very 
little  book  study — just  practical  work.  No  charge 
for  equipment.  Write  for  free  catalog  No.  xa 

B  O  D  E  E  ^kmanicaT  DENTISTRY 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  BROOKLYN 

15  W.44?St  15  Walnut  Sts.  15  Flatbush  Ave 


Endir 

Rats-? 


Write  for  this  free  booklet 

It  tells  how  you  can  rid  your 
premises  in  three  days  of  disease- 
carrying,  damage-cau6ing,  food- 
destroying  pests. 

Rough-On-Kats  is  economical, 
easy  to  use — and  sure.  At  drug 
and  general  stores. 

E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


|  toward  America  into  which  the  immi¬ 
grant  sooner  or  later  falls  is  the  bricl; 
and  mortar  that  builds  the  wall  which 
now  separates  the  two.  The  more  the 
!  immigrant  comes  to  rely  solely  upon 
his  own  countrymen,  speaking  his  own 
tongue,  to  supply  him  with  his  needs, 
physical  as  well  as  moral,  the  deeper 
the  process  of  exploitation  and  estrange¬ 
ment  from  America  becomes. 

Used  as  a  “Commodity” 

ONLY  a  few  days  before  the  steel 
strike  broke  last  September  it  was 
an  open  secret  that  the  steel  industry 
was  considerably  worried  over  a  pros¬ 
pective  shortage  of  unskilled  workers. 
There  will  he  even  more  worrying  in 
certain  quarters  when  the  status  of  the 
railroads  is  settled.  The  rolling  stock, 
roadbed,  and  equipment  of  our  railroads 
are  to-day  on  a  lower  scale  of  efficiency 
than  they  have  been  since  American 
railroads  came  to  be  what  they  were, 
say,  ten  years  back — the  best  and  most" 
efficient  in  the  world.  Even  before  the 
Government  took  over  the  railroads  for 
war-time  purposes,  the  equipment  had 
been  allowed  to  slide  down  the  scale 
considerably,  the  railroad  companies 
alleging  that  the  cutting  of  rates  by 
the  various  railroad  commissions  had 
reduced  their  earnings  so  that  they 
could  no  longer  give  the  best  service 
and  equipment.  After  the  railroads 
came  under  Government  control  the  ob¬ 
ject,,  of  course,  was  to  get  the  most 
service  out  of  them  for  war  purposes 
with  as  little  expenditure  of  men  and 
j  money  as  possible.  But  the  day  of 
|  railroad  rehabilitation  is  at  the  door, 
and  that  calls  for  a  vast  deal  of 
unskilled  work  for  which  no  machine 
has  yet  appeared  on  the  inventor’s 
horizon. 

It  would  be  altogether  too  material¬ 
istic,  however,  to  base  objections  to  the 
present  status  on  the  selfish  ground 
that  we  need  the  alien  to  exploit  him 
for  the  hardest  kind  of  labor.  There 
are  moral  and  social  objections.  By  no 
means  all  of  the  three  million  aliens 
who  are  deaf  to  the  English  tongue — 
and  many  of  whom  are  bitterly  resent¬ 
ful — will  find  it  convenient  to  go  back 
to  Europe. 

There  will  be  many  things  both  here 
and  abroad  to  hold  them  back.  Two 
or  three  million  men,  however,  who 
have  the  feeling  that  America  and 
Americans  have  no  interest  in  them 
beyond  exploiting  them— that  they  are 
looked  upon  “only  as  a  commodity” — 
are  not  a  healthy  element  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  any  country.  By  all  means 
let  the  alien  go  who  wants  to  go  back  j 
to  Europe  out  of  love  for  his  native 
land.  But  there  is  something  humiliat¬ 
ing  to  American  tradition,  to  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  sense  of  fair  play,  to  have  people 
leave  the  country  not  out  of  love  for 
their  native  land,  but  out  of  hatred  for 
America. 

The  unassimilated  alien’s  grievance  j 
toward  America,  and  America’s  fear  ! 
of  the  unassimilated  alien,  are  one  and 
the  same  problem  and  are  reducible 
to  one  and  the  same  source:  the  wall 
between  the  alien  and  America.  This 
wall  is  of  triple  texture  and  is  made 
up  of  the  following  layers:  Indiffer¬ 
ence  of  America,  ignorance  of  the 
alien,  selfishness  of  an  older  generation 
of  immigrants. 

The  impression  has  been  spread  and 
propagated  until  it  has  become  rooted  [ 
in  the  heart  of  America  that  the  new  | 
immigration  from  Europe  is  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  type  to  the  older;  that  this  new 
immigration,  moreover,  does  not  come 
to  America  to  stay,  but  merely  to  make 
money  here  and  to  go  back.  This  as¬ 
sertion  is  true  in  part,  and  in  part 
only,  but  it  has  been  accepted  almost 
universally,  and  it  has  done  immense 
harm  to  the  country.  It  eased  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  American  people  to  their 
neglect  of  the  alien. 

A  Wall  They  Can’t  Scale 

A  RUSSIAN  daily  in  New  York,  the 
“Russkoye  Slovo”  (“Russian  Word”) , 
recently  addressed  in  its  columns  a  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  to  its  readers  bearing 
on  their  connection  with  America. 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


b  or  Low  Insteps 
The  ‘‘Combination’’ 

Many  people  believe  that  they  must 
have  their  shoes  made  to  order  be¬ 
cause  the  standard  sizes  do  not  lit 
over  their  low  instep — either  the  shoe 
is  too  small  or  it  wrinkles  at  the 
waist  and  under  the  arch. 

With  the  Coward  “Com¬ 
bination"  Shoe  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  perfect  fitting 
instep  because  the  upper 
of  the  “Combination" 
made  two  sizes 
smaller  than  the 
rest  of  the  shoe. 

For  description 
and  price 
address 
Dept.  H 

James  S.  Coward 
262-274  Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y. 

('Near  Warren  Street) 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 


These  Times 
Call  for 
More  Money 

The  small  investor  can  pur¬ 
chase  stocks  and  bonds  listed 
on  the  New  Y  ork  Stock 
Exchange  on  the  monthly 
payment  plan,  owning  the 
securities  and  receiving  the 
cash  dividends  while  paying 
for  same. 

These  securities  con¬ 
vertible  into  cash 
whenever  you  desire. 

For  interesting  particulars 
and  worth-while  literature 
address  Dept.  549. 

MORDADNT  &  HEMMICK 

549  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Correspondents: 

POSNER  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchane- 
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D  A  TP  WTC  free  illustrated  Book  and  “Evidenceof 

f  A  1  r.jl  I  A  Conception  Blank”.  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  for  free  opinion  as  to  its  pateutable 
nature.  Highest  Re  fere  nets.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A  CO.,  <1111  Moth.  Washington,  I>.  C. 


NNsylvaNI 

LAWN  MOWERS 


ThejDrcfercnce 
ofeveryfnari  who  has 
ihem  fo  itie 
practical  iesis  of  use 
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Now  you  can 
t  practical,  re¬ 
sultful  training  in 
Commercial  Art. 

Meyer  Both  Com- 
pany,  known  the  world  over 
an  the  largest  art  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  field,  is  training 
students  the  practical  way. 
Meyer  Both  studies  are  base*! 
upon  19  years  of  most  suc¬ 
cessful  experience.  The  Meyer 
Both  Company  pays  to  artists  in  its  employ  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  a  yenr — among  them  Meyer 
Both  trained  artists  earning  $6,000,  $8,000,  $10,000 
and  more  per  year.  You  constantly  see  Meyer  B<*th 
illustrations  in  the  lending  newspapers,  magazines, 
posters,  mall  order  catalogs  and  in  other  direct 
advertising  all  over  U.  S.  and  Canada.  This  training 
has  brought  success  to  some  artists  who  have  failed 
to  make  good  after  studying  elsewhere 

Th<>  Meyer  Both  College  teaches  yen  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  art  and  more — it  teaches  their  practical 
application  to  commercial  purposes.  Commercial  Art 
is  Dollar  Ari — practical  art  for  practical  purposes. 
When  you  take  up  your  studies  In  the  Meyer  Both 
College,  you  get  the  benefits  of  active  contact  with  the 
dominant  organization  in  the  very  field  in  which  you 
are  seeking  success.  Who  else  could  teach  you  so 
well  and  so  resultfully? 

The  demand  for  commercial  artists  is  greater  every 
year— the  shortage  today  is  acute.  It’s  a  highly  paid, 
intensely  interesting  profession.  The  opportunity  is 
equally  open  to  men  and  women. 

Meyer  Both  Company  conducts  its  school  in  its  own 
name — positive  evidence  of  thoroughness  and  sin¬ 
cerity.  You  can  reap  the  benefit  of  its  practical 
teaching  and  individual  instruction  without  dis¬ 
turbing  your  present  occupation  by 

HOME  STUDY  METHOD 

Send  4  cents  for  our  special  hook,  11  YOTTt 
OPPORTUNITY.”  It  contains  a  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  Art  in  advertising  and  its  market. 
It  tells  in  pictures  and  figures  what  Meyer  Both 
artists  are  doing  and  what  you  can  expect  to  do. 

MEYER  BOTH  COLLEGE  OF 
COMMERCIAL  ART 

N.  E.  Cor.  Michigan  Ave.  at  20th  St. 
Dept.  14,  Chicago,  111. 


CASH  —  Send  By  Mail  Any  Discarded  Jewelry, 

new  or  broken,  Diamonds,  Watches,  old  gold,  silver,  platinum,  magneto 
points,  false  teeth  in  anv  shape.  We  send  cash  at  once  and  hold  your 
goods  10  days.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  expense  if  our  offer  is  un¬ 
satisfactory!  New  catalog  of  Bargains  in  new  jewelry  sent  free. 

LIBERTY  REFINING  CO.,  Est.  1899,  B-432  Wood  St,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


PATENTSENSE 

“Uhe  Book  for  Inventors  (£  Mfrs 


There  are  about  400,000  Russian  peas¬ 
ants  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
They  work  in  mines,  in  steel  mills,  in 
foundries,  in  machine  shops.  Their 
experiences  are  in  every  way  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  experiences  of  all  other  im¬ 
migrants  from  eastern  and  southern 
Europe. 

“How  do  you,  Russian  immigi-ants, 
fare  in  the  New  World?”  was  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  questions  addressed  by  the 
editor.  “How  long  do  you  work  and  how 
well  do  you  live?  Do  you  meet  with  na¬ 
tive  Americans,  and  how  do  you  get 
along  with  them?” 

Hundreds  of  answers  came. 

“My  grievance  against  America,”  one 
of  the  first  letters  opened  read,  “is  that 
it  compels  the  immigrant  to  live  a 
crowded,  tiresome  life.” 

“Why  does  America  force  such  isola 
tion  upon  the  alien?”  another  writer 
asked  “This  compulsory  loneliness  is 
the  bane  of  my  existence.” 

A  third  complained  about  Americans. 
“They  look  upon  you,”  he  wrote,  “as  if 
'  you  were  a  low  thing  and  they  were 
I  great  men.  I  hate  them.”  He  went  on 
to  explain  that  the  Americans  he  knew 
were  “foremen,  the  policemen,  and  th  > 
judge,”  and  they  were  “expressionless, 
harsh,  and  not  always  just  in  their 
,  treatment.” 

“America  translates  itself  to  me  in 
terms  of  a  prison,”  wrote  still  another. 
“I  am  condemned  to  an  iron  factory 
where  I  am  stockaded  off  from  America 
!  by  day.  The  fallows  I  mingle  with  are 
aliens'  like  myself.  When  evening 
comes  and  the  gates  of  the  factory  are 
thrown  open  I  go  into  a  tenement  filled 
with  immigrants  like  myself.  We  live 
here  in  America  our  old  Russian  life, 
only  with  this  difference:  Here  we  miss 
the  balm  of  the  free  Russian  steppes, 
the  calming  majesty  of  the  Russian  for-  ; 
ests,  and  the  consoling  murmuring  of 
the  Russian  rivers.  ...  We  are  es¬ 
tranged  from  America  not  by  our  own 
volition.  There  is  a  wall  between  us 
and  America  which  the  immigrant 
alone  cannot  scale  and  America  unfor¬ 
tunately  won’t  help  him.  To  America 
and  Americans  we  seem  only  a  com¬ 
modity,  like  wood  or  coal  or  iron.” 

“The  main  difficulty  in  the  relations 
between  the  Russian  immigrants  and 
America”— the  editor  of  the  “Russkoye 
Slovo”  sums  up  the  impressions  gained 
from  these  letters— “is  that  there  are 
1  almost  no  such  relations.” 


\<sk 


W.L, DOUGLAS  , 
.PEGGING  SHOE! 
AT  SEVEN 
K  YEARS  OF 
\  AGE 

A  Y 


■** 


W.L.  DOUGLAS  WAS  PERMITTED 
TO  ATTEND  SCHOOL  FOR  SHORT 
PERIODS  DURING  THE  WINTER 
MONTHS  WHEN  THERE  WERE 
SLACK  SPELLS  IN  THE  WORN 


OCCASIONALLY  H  E  HAD  TO  FAC  E 
PUNISHMENT  fOR  TARDINESS 
3ECAUSE  HE  WAS  KEPT  AT  THE 
WORK  BENCH  PEGGING  SHOES 
UNTILTHE  LAST  MINUTE 


MANUFACTURING 


JULY  6 
1676 


"THE  S%@ti^pAT  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE  ” 

S7-oo  $3.00  w $900 & $10-00  shoes 


BOYS’ 

SHOES 

54.50 

$5.00 

$5.50 


W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  sold  through  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  to  the 
wearer  at  one  profit.  All  middlemen’s  and  manufacturing  profits  are 
eliminated.  W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country.  W.L.  Douglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  stamped  on  the  bottom  guarantees  the  best  shoes  in  style, 
comfort  and  service  that  can  be  produced  for  the  price. 

The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
guaranteed  bv  more  than  40  vears 


Qtamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of 
O  shoes  a3  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom¬ 
ers.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 
his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
materials,  workmanship  and  style  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  at  the  price.  Into 
every  pair  go  the  results  of  sixty-seven 
years  experience  in  making  shoes, 
dating  back  to  the  time  when  W.  L. 

Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven,  pegging 
shoes. 

W.  Tj.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  our  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  the  factory.  Seud 
for  booklet  telling  how  to  order  shoes  by  ma.il,  postage  free. 

CAUTION. —  Insist  upon  having  W.  L.  /.  /  /y  Pr<8lgHOE^:0MPA>NY.I,AS 

Douglas  shoes.  Thenameand  price  is  plainly  fAA~.  f  A  ,  ,  /  1Bj  spark - 

stamped  on  the  sole.  If  It  has  been  changed  f  T,t>  oc  KTON 

or  mutilated,  BEWARE  OK  FRAUD.  A  ‘ 


guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 
experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The  smart 
styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well- 
equipped  factory  at  Brockton.  Mass.,  by 
the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ex¬ 
perienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 


STREET. 

-  MASS. 


Lacey  s- 


Bv  Return 

frkACEY 


Moil  FREE  Write 
Dept.  P,  ’Weehington.D.C. 


DON’T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PATENT  PROTECTION 

Before  disclosing  your  invention  to  anybne  send  for  blsnlt  form  “EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP¬ 
TION”  •«  be  eigned  end  witnessed  Form  end  information  concerning  patents  free 

LANCASTER  4  ALLWINE 

Ortgtnpipr*  of  lh *  form  "Evidence  of  Conception  266  Ouray  Building,  Washington,  D.  C- 


— genuine  inner  armor  for  auto  tire*.  Double  mileage 
prevent  punctures  and  blowout*.  Agent*  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co.  Dept  200  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


[im  nil  T  Cash  liberally  and  promptly  for  Discarded  Jewelry, 

uU  L  UA  V  p: _ _.i_  urAFnkoo  nl.l  Onltl  Silver*  Platinum. 


'  Gash  UDerauy  ana  promptly  viaiaiucu 
Diamonds,  Watches,  Oid  Gold.  Silver,  Platinum, 
Macneto  Points,  False  Teeth  or  Brldgework.  Goods 
eturned  if  offer  is  refused.  Bank  References.  Mail’m  today. 

ONOVER  BROS.,  Reliners.  1637  Roosevelt  Rd..  Dept.  W5.  CHICAGO 


NVENT0RS  tieS*n  ni  -  secu-  P3'®1?15  shouldjend  for 


UCJ1  11  ii  t,  tv  jvfcuiv  - - - 

,  _  _ _ our  free  Guide  Book  How  to  Get  Y out 

'atent.**  Randolph  &  Co.,  Dept.  156,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vaudeville  Acts 
How  to  Stage  a  Play 

.  _ _ _  Make-up  Goode 

DENISON  CO.  Dept-  44  CHICAGO 


Dialogs,  Monologs 
Musical  Readings 
Drills,  Pageants 
Catalog  Free.  T.  S 


PLAYS 


I  i  *  A  *  Leaslcost.  Greatest  advantages.  Incor- 

Incorporate  III  Arizona.  poration  completed  111  one  day.  Stock 
made  full  paid  non  assessable.  Clientele  of  over  50,000.  Get  our  book. 

STODDARD  INCORPORATING  CO.,  Box  8-K,  Photnii.  Arii. 

ROLLING  BATH  TUB  HEATER 

The  wonderful  new  Ko-San  product 
for  homes  without  plumbing.  Nothing 
like  it  anywhere.  Equal  in  comfort,  j 
style  and  quality  to  our  famous  Indoor 
Toilet  and  Washstand.  Full  size  met-  i 
al  tub, white  enameled.  Simple  heaterand  12 
gallon  nickeled  water  tank.  Water  heats  J 
quickly.  A  boon  if  you  have  sickness  or 
need  hot  water  quick, day  or  nitfht.  Uae  eras.  1 
gasoline  or  kerosene.  No  plumbing  or  ex¬ 
tras.  After  use  tub  closes  up  against  frame, 
less  than  3  feet  square.  Cover*  heater. 

Rolls  anywhere  easily. Keep  in  small  closet. 

Rathe  in  comfort— as  often  as  you  like 
—anywhere  in  the*  house. 

Write  today  for  particu¬ 
lars  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 


The  Backbone  of  Production 

SUCH  treatment  of  the  alien  is  of  no 
service  to  America.  The  immigrant 
has  grievances,  and  the  sooner  we  rec¬ 
ognize  this  and  proceed  to  remedy  these 
grievances,  the  better.  Disconcerting, 
even  humiliating,  as  some  of  the  above- 
quoted  statements  of  immigrants  are, 
they  are  true  and  no  cause  will  be 
served  by  shutting  one’s  eyes  to  them. 
The  fact  is  that  the  “America”  in  which 
I  the  newer  immigrant  from  eastern  and 
southern  Europe  lives  is  all  too  fi-e- 
quently  a  “humbug”  and  “a  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  sweatshop  and  a  gambling 
house.”  There  is  a  wall  separating  this 
class  of  immigrants  from  America. 

1  They  live  on  American  soil,  but  are 
j  quarantined  against  American  ideas. 

■  They  are  shut  out  from  America.  This 
quarantine  is  not  a  product  of  the 
other  side;  it  was  made  in  America. 
It  was  made  by  the  selfishness  of  Amer¬ 
icans. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  the  immi¬ 
gration  from  eastern  and  southern  Eu¬ 
rope  has  been  the  vital  force  that  sent 
the  lifeblood  coursing  through  the  main 
industrial  arteries  of  the  country.  _  This 
immigration  has  built  up  our  basic  in¬ 
dustries.  People  who  attempt  to  deny 
or  even  belittle  this  role  of  the  immi¬ 
grant  only  succeed  in  making  them¬ 
selves  ridiculotis. 

The  immigrant  has  been  jeered  at 
and  baited  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
!  States  Senate,  in  the  press,  and  in  the 
!  pulpit.  He  has  been  declared  responsi- 
i  ble  for  the  industrial  unrest  of  the 
i  country.  The  fact  that  the  present  in- 
i  dustrial  unrest  is  world-wide,  and  is 
!  a  part  of  the  tenseness  of  the  times 
i  and  the  upheaved  conditions  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  has  been  ignored. 


Learn  to  Dance! 

Ton  can  learn  Fox-Trot.  One- Step.  Two-Step, < 
Waltz  and  latest  “up-to-the-minute”  society 
dances  in  your  own  home  by  the  wonderful 
Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction. 

New  Diagram  Method.  Easily  learned; 

no  music  needed:  thousands  taught  success! ally. 

Write  for  Special  Terms.  Send  today 
for  FREE  information  and  surprisingly  low  offer %  - 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER  PEAK*  M.  B. 

Room  429*  821  Cr**cent  Place  —  Chicago.  111. 


AEROPLANE 

Boys,  we  have  a  rea  I  Aeroplane 
for  you.  Modeled  after  farocro* 
warmonoplanes. Called  the  F.aglc 
becauseofitslong  eoaringflirbta. 
The  powerful  motive  power  can+e*  it 
right  off  the  ground.  Looks  fine  »#!L 
Ing  In  the  air.  Strongly  bqilt.  Will  last 
longtime.  Length  28  in.  W  ing  spread 
21  In.  Free  for  celling  2  4  package* 
Bingo  Household  Product*  at  lOe 
each.  Order  today.  Send  nemoney. 

Bingo  Co.  Dept. 248.  Binghamton, H.Y, 


ere  Do 


We  are  going  to  put  a  distributor  in 
the  United  States-  the  man  to  t 
We  teach  vou  how  to  bujld  a  permanent,  su 
busilfhsa.  'Write  for  details  now. 

NU-EX  FIRE  APPLIANCE  CO. 

S09  Buttles  Ave.  Columbus,  Ohio 


FACTORY- TO -RIDER 

SA  VES  YOU  MONEY 

Buy  direct  and  save  $10  to  $20  on  * 
bicycle.  RANGER  BICYCLES  now 
come  In  44  styles,  colors  and  sizes.  Greatly 
improved;  prices  reduced.  WE  DELIVER 
FREE  to  yon  o\i  approval  and  SO  days  trial, 
actual  riding  test. 

EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired,  at  a 
small  advance  over  our  Special  Fac¬ 
tor. v-to- Rider  cash  prices. 

TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and 
supplies  at  half  usual  prices. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires,  or  sun¬ 
dries  until  you  get  our  big  free 
Ranger  catalog,  low  prices  and 
liberal  termB.  A  postal  brings  every¬ 
thing. 

Mr  A  n  CYCLE  COMPANY 
lllcAU  Dept.  M- 54  Chicago 


. . . . . 

An  old  Atlas  is  as  obsolete  as  last 
year’s  calendar 

REYNOLDS’ 

AFTERWAR  ATLAS 

AND  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

gives  you  complete,  up-to-date,  authentic  facts 
about  the  World  of  To-day.  This  remarkable 
364-page  volume  includes 

All  the  New  Peace  Maps 

—120. 000 -word  history  of  the  Great  War;  40  automobile  road 
maps;  digest  of  all  motor  laws;  32  railroad  maps;  complete 
gazetteer  of  8,691  towns  and  cities  of  the  world,  Indexed 
alphabetically,  and  many  other  useful  features. 

Handsomely  bound  In  silk  cloth:  #4.50  net 
Special  Canadian  edition:  #5. 50  net 

A*k  Your  Bookseller,  or  write  direct,  giving  his  name,  to : 

REYNOLDS  PUB.  CO.,  416  We«t  13th  Strwt,  Ntw  York 

. . IIIHIIIIIIIII 


[  Your  Legs  will  appear  Straight  if  you  wear 

Straightleg  Garters 

i  Combination  hose  supporter  and  panth-p 
Straightener— quickly  adjusted  to  fit  vari¬ 
ous  decrees  of  bowlegs;  as  easy  to  put  on 
and  to  wear  as  any  ordinary  garter  no 
harness  or  padded  forms;  just  an  ingenious 
special  garter— improves  appearance  won 
derfully.  Wearers  enthusiastic,  t  ou  will 
be,  too!  Write  for  free  booklet,  maned  in 
plain  envelope. 
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Collier's.  The  National  Weekly 


I’ve  done  it  for  thousands  of  others.  I  can  doubtless 
do  it  for  you.  If  I  can’t,  then  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent 


I  MEAN  just  what  I  say  There’s  no  trick  or 
catch  about  it.  Give  me  five  days,  and  I’ll 
prove  that  I  can  get  your  pay  raised  for  you. 
I’ll  do  it  on  a  “show  you”  basis.  You  get  the 
proof  before  you  pay  me  a  cent. 

You’ve  probably  heard  of  me.  My  name  is 
Pelton.  Lots  of  people  call  me  “The  Man  Who 
Makes  Men  Rich.”  I  don’t  deny  it.  I’ve  done 
it  for  thousands  of  people — lifted  them  up  from 
poverty  to  riches.  There’s  no  sound  reason  why 
I  cannot  do  it  for  you.  So  let's  try. 

Now,  follow  me  carefully.  I’m  going  to  tell  you 
exactly  how  to  do  it.  I'm  the  possessor  of  a 
“secret”  for  which  men  have  been  searching  since 
Time  began. 

There’s  no  need  to  discuss  the  whys  and  the 
wherefores  of  this  ‘  ‘ secret.  ’  ’  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
It  Works.  That’s  all  we  care  about — It  Works. 
Over  400,000  men  and  women  the  world  over 
have  proved  it  for  themselves. 

Among  them  are  such 
men  as  Judge  Ben 
B.  Lindsay;  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Parker; 
Governor  McKelvie,  of 
Nebraska;  Wu  Ting 
Fang,  ex-U.  S.  Chinese 
A  mbassador :  Governor 
Ferris,  of  Michigan;  E. 
T.  Meredith.  Secy,  of 
Agriculture  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  of  equal 
prominence. 

Some  of  the  things  this 
“secret”  has  done  for 
people  are  astounding. 
1  would  hardly  believe 
them  if  I  hadn’t  seen 
them  with  my  own  eyes. 
Adding  ten,  t  w  ent  y  , 
thirty  or  forty  dollars  a 
week  to  a  man ’s  income 
i  s  a  mere  nothing. 
That’s  merely  playing 
at  it.  Listen  to  this; 

A  young  man  in  the  East 
had  an  article  for  which 
(here  was  a  nation-wide 
d  e  m  a  n  d.  For  twelve 
years  he  ”  puttered 
around”  with  it . barely 


eking  out  a  living.  To-day  this  young  man  is 
worth  $200,000.  He  is  building  a  $25,000  home— 
and  paying  cash  for  it.  He  has  three  automo¬ 
biles.  His  children  go  to  private  schools.  He 
goes  hunting,  fishing,  traveling,  whenever  the 
mood  strikes  him.  llis  income  is  over  a  thousand 
dollars  a  week. 

In  a  little  town  in  New  York  lives  a  man  who  two 
years  ago  was  pitied  by  all  who  knew  him.  From 
the  time  he  was  14  he  had  worked  and  slaved — 
and  at  sixty  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  failure. 
Without  work,  in  debt  to  his  charitable  friends 
with  an  invalid  son  to  support,  the  outlook  was 
pitchy  black.  Then  he  learned  the  “  secret.  ”  In 
two  weeks  he  was  in  business  for  himself.  In 
three  months  liis  plant  was  working  night  and 
day  to  fill  orders.  During  1916  the  profits  were 
$20,000.  During  1917  the  profits  ran  close  to 
$40,000.  And  this  genial  64-year-young  man  is 
enjoying  pleasures  and  comforts  he  little  dreamed 
would  ever  be  his. 

I  could  tell  you  thousands  of  similar  instances. 
But  there’s  no  need  to  do  this  as  I’m  willing  to 
tell  you  the  “secret”  itself.  Then  you  can  put 
it  to  work  and  see  what  it  will  do  for  you.  I  don ’t 
claim  I  can  make  you  rich  over  night.  Maybe  I 
can — maybe  I  can’t.  Sometimes  I  have  failures 
— everyone  has.  But  1  do  claim  that  I  can  help 
90  out  of  every  100  people  if  they  will  let  me. 
The  point  of  it  all.  my  friend,  is  that  you  are 
using  only  about  one-tenth  of  that  wonderful 
brain  of  yours'.  That’s  why  you  haven’t  won 
greater  success.  Throw  the  unused  nine-tenths  of 
your  brain  into  action  and  you  11  be  amazed  at 
(he  almost  instantaneous  results. 

The  Will  is  the  motive  power  of  the  brain.  With¬ 
out  a  highly  trained,  inflexible  will,  a  man  has 
about  as  much  chance  of  attaining  success  in  life 
as  a  railway  engine  has  of  crossing  the  continent 
without  steam.  The  biggest  ideas  have  no  value 
without  will-power  to  “put  them  over.”  Yet  the 
will,  altho  heretofore  entirely  neglected,  can  be 
trained  into  wonderful  power  like  the  brain  or 
memory  and  by  the  very  same  method — intelli¬ 
gent  exercise  and  use. 

If  you  held  your  arm  in  a  sling  for  two  years,  it 
would  become  powerless  to  lift  a  feather,  from 
lack  of  use.  The  same  is  tme  of  the  Will — it 
becomes  useless  from  lack  of  practice.  Because 
we  don’t  use  our  Wills  -because  we  continually 
bow  to  circumstance — we  become  unable  to 


assert  ourselves.  What  our  wills  need  is  practice. 
Develop  your  will-power  and  money  will  flow  in 
oil  you.  Rich  opportunities  will  open  up  for  you. 
Driving  energj'  you  never  dreamed  you  had  will 
manifest  itself.  You  will  thrill  with  a  new  power 
—a  power  that  nothing  can  resist.  You'll  have  an 
influence  over  people  that  you  never  thought 
possible.  Success — in  whatever  form  you  want 
it — will  come  as  easy  as  failure  came  before.  And 
those  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  the  “secret” 
w  ill  do  for  you.  The  “secret”  is  fully  explained 
in  the  wonderful  book  “Power  of  Will.” 

How  You  Can  Prove  This  at  My  Expense 

I  know  you’ll  think  that  I’ve  claimed  a  lot.  Per¬ 
haps  you  think  there  must  be  a  catch  somewhere. 
But  here  is  my  offer.  You  can  easily  make  thou¬ 
sands — you  can't  lose  a  penny. 

Send  no  money — no.  not  a  cent.  Merely  clip  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  to  me.  By  return  mail  you'll 
receive,  not  a  pamphlet,  but  the  whole  “secret" 
told  in  this  wonderful  book,  “POWER  OF 
WILL.” 

Keep  it  five  days.  Look  it  over  in  your  home. 
Apply  some  of  its  simple  teachings.  If  it  doesn't 
show  you  bow  you  can  increase  your  income  many 
times  over — just  as  it  has  for  thousands  of  others 
—mail  the  book  back.  You  will  be  out  nothing. 
But  if  you  feel  that  “POWER  OF  WILL”  will 
do  for  you  what  it  has  done  for  over  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  others — if  you  feel  as  they  do  that 
it’s  the  next  greatest  book  to  the  Bible — send  me 
only  $3.50  and  you  and  I’ll  be  square. 

If  you  pass  this  offer  by.  I’ll  be  out  only  the 
small  profit  on  a  three  and  a  half-dollar  sale.  But 
you — you  may  easily  be  out  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  you’re  making  now  and  an  income 
several  times  as  great.  So  you  see  you’ve  a  lot — 
a  whole  lot — more  to  lose  than  I. 

Mail  the  coupon  or  write  a  letter  now — you  may 
never  read  this  offer  again. 

Pelton  Publishing  Company 

27-F  Wilcox  Block  Meriden,  Conn. 


PELTON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

27-F  Wilcox  Block,  Meriden.  Conn. 

You  may  send  me  “Power  of  Will"  at  your  risk.  I  agree  to  remit 
53.50  or  remail  the  book  to  you  in  five  days. 

Name .  .  .  . 


A  FEW  EXAMPLES 

Personal  Experiences 

Among’ over  4(H), 000  users  of 
“Power  of  Will”  are  such  men 
as  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsay : 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Parker; 
Wu  Ting  Fang,  Ex- tJ.  S. 
Chinese  Ambassador  ;  Assist¬ 
ant  Postmaster  General  Britt; 
Gov.  McKelvie  of  Nebraska: 
General  Manager  Christeson  of 
Wells-Fargo  Express  Co.;  K. 
St.  Elmo  Lewis,  of  Detroit ; 
Gov.  Ferris  of  Michigan:  E. 
T.  Meredith,  Sec’y  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  many  others  of  equal 
prominence. 

$300  Profit  from  One 
Day’s  Reading 

“The  result  from  one  day’s 
study  netted  me  $300  cash.  I 
think  it  a  great  book  and  would 
not  be  without  it  for  ten  times 
the  cost.”— Col.  S.  W.  Wilkie. 
Roscoe,  So.  Dakota. 

Worth  $15,000  and  More 

“  The  book  has  been  worth 
more  than  $15,000  to  me.”— 

Oscar  B.  Sheppard. 

Would  be  Worth  $100,000 

“  If  I  had  only  had  it  when 
I  was  20  years  old,  I  would 
be  worth  $100,000  to-day.  It 
is  worth  a  hundred  times  the 
price.”  —  S.  W.  Taylor,  The 
Santa  Fe  Ry.,  Milans,  Tex. 

From  $100  to  $3,000  a 
Month 

“  One  of  our  boys  who  read 
Power  of  Will  before  he  came 
over  here  jumped  from  $100  a 
month  to$3.00<ithefirst  mouth, 
and  won  a  $250-  prize  for 
the  best  salesmanship  in  the 
State.”  -Private  Leslie  \.  still. 
A.  E.  F..  France. 


Add  ress 


Jonathan  Brooks— Samuel  O.  Dunn— Melville  E.  Stone— John  Colton— Frederick  Palmer 
H.  C.  Witwer— Heywood  Broun— William  Almon  Wolff— Webb  Waldron— Wadsworth  Camp 


With  the  PHILCO  Slotted  Retainer 


The  Diamond 
Grid  —  Braced 
diagonally  like  a 
bridge  to  resist 
strain  in  any 
direction. 


The  Phllco 
Slotted  Retainer 
holds  the  active 
material  on  the 
plates. 


The  giant  shipyards  at  Hog  Island,  Philadelphia, 


are  convincing  evidence  of  "Diamond  Construction  for  Strength.  ” 


An  Automobile  Starting  Battery  Guaranteed  for  Two  Years ! 


A  GUARANTEE  is  the  measure  of 
a  manufacturer’s  faith  in  his  bat¬ 
tery — based  on  past  performance.  If 
he  guarantees  his  battery  for  only 
ninety  days  or  six  months  or  a  year, 
he  is  probably  sure  that  it  will  last  that 
long.  But  beyond  the  period  of  the 
guarantee  he  is  asking  you  to  take  a 
risk  which  he  is  not  willing  to  take 
himself.  It  is  unbusinesslike  for  you 


to  take  such  a  risk  when  you  can  buy  a 
Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Battery  that  is 
guaranteed  for  two  years. 

It  may  seem  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  short  time  guarantees,  that  only  one 
manufacturer  of  national  importance  is  able  to 
guarantee  his  battery  for  two  years.  But  there 
is  only  one  battery  that  contains  the  exclusive 
engineering  features  which  make  such  a  guar¬ 
antee  possible — The  Philadelphia  Battery  with 
the  Diamond  Grid  and  the  Philco  Retainer. 

The  Diamond  Grid  is  the  framework  on 
which  each  of  the  plates  is  formed.  Its  dia¬ 
mond  construction  is  similar  to  the  diamond 
construction  used  on  the  ways  and  cranes  on 
Hog  Island,  and  in  most  other  strong  structures. 
In  your  battery  the  Diamond  Grid  means 
strong  plates,  and  is  your  insurance  against 
plate  trouble. 

The  Philco  Retainer  is  a  sheet  of  hard 
rubber  closely  perforated  with  long  narrow 
slots.  A  Retainer  is  placed  flat  against  the 
active  material  on  each  side  of  each  positive 
plate.  In  any  battery  the  positive  active  ma¬ 
terial  tends  to  slough  off  as  the  battery  grows 
older.  The  slots  in  the  Philco  Retainer  are  so 
narrow  that  the  material  cannot  readily  pass 
through  them  and  the  inevitable  result  is  greatly 
prolonged  battery  life. 


npHE  Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid 
Battery  with  the  Philco  Slotted 
Retainer  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
ordinary  battery  that  the  cord  tire 
bears  to  the  fabric  tire.  Like  the  cord 
tire  its  advantage  lies  not  only  in  its 
longer  life  but  equally  in  its  greater 
reliability  during  that  life. 

There  is  a  Philadelphia  Service  Station  near 
you  fully  equipped  and  competent  to  give  you 
excellent  service  on  your  battery,  no  matter 
what  its  make.  There  you  may  buy  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  Diamond  Grid  Battery  with  the  Philco 
Slotted  Retainer,  guaranteed  for  two  years. 
Without  the  Retainer,  the  battery  is  guaranteed 
for  eighteen  months  and  is  somewhat  lower  in 
price.  Both  batteries  are  shipped  by  the  “Dry 
Seal  ”  method  (patented)  which  not  only  as¬ 
sures  you  of  a  fresh  battery,  but  also  prevents 
both  sulphation  during  storage  and  overheating 
when  the  acid  is  poured  in.  \ 

Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Co. 

Ontario  and  C  Streets  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  “CORD  TIRE”  BATTERY 


•Jew  York  :  416  West  12th  Street.  London : 
Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.  C. 
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a„d  July  to  Lexington  and  October,  wax  there  such  a  horse  race  a,  the  old  lute-shaped  track  sa„  that  afternoon 


REWARDED,  BY  VIRTUE 


THE  old  kite-shaped  track  is  no  more. 

Where  the  wire  once  was,  some¬ 
body’s  clothesline  now  struggles 
manfully  in  the  wind  with  a  week’s 
washing.  Where  the  half-mile  post  used  to  remind 
drivers  of  short  hosses  that  it  was  all  of  another 
long  half  mile  more,  a  barber’s  pole  now  writhes 
against  the  landscape.  The  three-quarters  pole,  where 
old  Ed  Geers  was  wont  to  look  back  over  his  shorn 
der  to  see  whether  he  was  in  danger  of  distancing 
his  field,  has  become  a  common  street  signpost. 

The  old  kite-shaped  track  is  forgotten,  and  nowa¬ 
days  the  Grand  Circuit  and  the  Great  Western  alike 
are  strangers  to  Terre  Haute.  The  Great  Western 
stays  in  its  beloved  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Grand  Circuit  trotters  and  pacers  are  shipped  Irom 
the  south  to  some  upstart  celery  and  furniture  towns 
before  making  their  big-ring  bow  at  Detroit  in  the 
classic  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers’  stakes.  Grand  Rapids  and  Kalama¬ 
zoo  have  the  races  now,  but  Terre  Haute  has  her 
dreams  of  the  days  of  the  kite-shaped  track  We 
may  ignore  these  newcomers  to  the  harness-horse 
world,  even  as  does  Tompkins  Todd. 

lie  reads  the  reports  and  gossip  of  Deetroit  and 
Lexin’ton,  and  knows  what  Pop,  Knapsack,  and  the 
rest  of  the  boys  are  doing.  He  may  get  over  to 
Indianapolis  now  and  then  to  see  how  the  old-timeis 
are  faring  with  the  colts,  but  he  sees  to-day  s  racing 
only  darkly  through  glasses  smoked  with  memory. 
And  Terre  Haute  remains  the  center  of  his  trotting 
world  despite  the  passing  of  the  old  kite-shape.  For 
Tompkins  Todd  isn’t  up  behind  them  any  more.  He 
quit  the  harness-horse  game  the  year  he  found  out 
that  racing  for  the  purses,  as  against  racing  for  the 
bookies’  and  the  public’s  money,  did  not  pay.  Cagy 
Hoosier  that  he  was,  however,  he  drove  through  that 
one  final  year,  steered  a  straight  course,  and  wound 
up  in  winter  quarters  with  a  goodly  margin  on  the 
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right  side  of  the  ledger  for  his  twentieth  and  last 

season.  _  .  m  j j 

There  are  several  reasons  why  Tompkins  lodd 

centers  his  affections  on  Terre  Haute.  For  one  thing 
he  wintered  there,  and  for  another  the  crowds  liked 
him  and  were  always  with  him  no  matter  what  he 
was  driving.  He  drove  a  three-year-old  to  a  world  s 
trotting  record  over  the  old  track,  after  critics  had 
sneered  and  laughed  at  him  for  weeks.  But  alter 
all,  the  chief  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  story  ot 
Rewarded,  2.02,  by  Virtue.  You  will  not  find  Re¬ 
warded,  2.02,  in  the  book,  because  that  is  not  quite 
his  name,  and  neither  will  you  find  a  record  of  the 
race  in  which  he  set  his  mark  at  2.02  flat  Nor 
unless  you  bear  patiently  with  this  chronicle,  will 
you  learn  how  that  very  race  constituted  at  once 
Tompkins  Todd’s  first  step  from  the  path  of  racing 
righteousness,  his  first  step  toward  retirement,  and 
his  first  reproach  for  misusing  horseflesh. 

I  MET  old  Tompkins  downtown  one  July  Monday 
night  years  ago  in  Terre  Haute,  and  hailed  him 
with  surprise.  He  was  never  known  to  leave  his 
stable  the  night  before  a  race. 

“Had  to  have  a  new  tire,”  he  explained. 

“How’s  the  string?”  I  asked. 

“Just  about  as  usual,”  he  answered.  “I  win  three 
races  at  Paducah  and  four  at  Owensboro,  but— 

“I  know  you  did,  but  that  wasn’t  what  I  asked  you. 
Are  you  going  to  win  up  here  and  down  the  line 
where  the  real  horses  are?  Have  you  any  sure  trot¬ 
ters  or  pacers?”  .  . 

“Yes,  I  am,  and  I  have,”  he  said.  “I’m  going  to 

win  with  the  same  things  I  won  with  last  year,  and 
I’ve  got  another  one.  I’ve  certainly  got  another  one, 


and  his  eyes,  back  behind  the  brows  and 
wrinkles,  crackled  with  satisfaction. 

“Name,  breeding,  and  past  perform¬ 
ances?”  I  demanded. 

“Name’s  Rewarded.  You  can  guess  he’s  one  of 
the  Reward  Jay  family— by  Virtue,  in  fact.  You  11 
see  him  to-morrow  in  the  2.13  pace.  I  must  get 
along,”  he  added,  “or  I’d  tell  you  more  about  him. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  I  called  after  him.  “Shall  I  put 

something  down  on  him?” 

“Young  feller,”  he  said,  turning  around  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  “you  know  I  never  bet  on  my  own  hosses,  and 
I  don’t  like  for  other  folks  to.  I  never  advise  ’em. 
But  I  don’t  deny  I’m  going  to  take  that  there 
purse  that’s  hung  up  for  the  2.13  pace  t’morry.  He 
hurried  away,  and  I  decided  to  risk  some  of  my  ex¬ 
pense  money  in  the  pools  on  Rewarded— by  Virtue. 

Out  at  the  track  next  day  things  were  in  an  up¬ 
roar  from  noon  on.  Bookies  from  Chicago,  Louis¬ 
ville,  and  Cincinnati  were  holding  reunions  with 
drivers,  trainers,  and  swipes  just  come  up  from  the 
South  with  their  horses.  Grand  Circuit  veterans 
were  bargaining  with  men  from  the  bush,  weeding 
out  big  stables,  selling  trotting  and  pacing  chaff,  and 
buying  an  occasional  grain  of  wheat.  Touts  lrom 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  swarmed  in  the  betting  sheds 
and  around  the  barns  at  the  head  of  the  stretch.  Mil¬ 
lionaire  sportsmen  from  Detroit  and  Boston  lounged 
in  boxes  waiting  to  see  their  pet  horses  perform  for 
the  money.  The  air  tingled  with  importance,  for 
owners,  drivers,  betters,  and  fans  all  realized  that 
this  first  clashing  of  Grand  Circuit  talent  gave  accu- 


ine  on  the  year’s  sport. 

2.13  pace  was  the  event  of  the  afternoon, 
fll,  gentlemen,  here  we  all  are  again,”  sang 
Bill  Reilly,  nicknamed  for  his  voice  and  his 
up  on  his  soap-box  throne  in  the  first  and  flig¬ 
hting  ring.  “We’ll  have  a  pool.  Come  up, 
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to-day.  The  2.13  pace  is  what  1  want  to  talk  over 
with  you.  A  large  field,  gentlemen,  considering  its 
class.  How  are  we  going  to  rate  it? 

“I  can  offer  you  red,  white,  black,  and  variegated 
hosses,  some  long  and  some  of  them  maybe  short. 
Choose,  gentlemen.  Mark  White’s  in  with  his  much- 
talked-about  Patchwork,  another  of  the  Patchen  fam- 
bly  he  likes  so  well.  Anybody  take  Mark?  And  old 
Bill  Moore’s  stringing  along  with  Prideful  Pointer, 
still  another  one  of  his  Tennessee  sorrels.  Who  wants 
Bill  and  his  Pointer  hoss?  Well,  then,  will  anybody 
take  our  esteemed  comrade,  Tompkins  Todd,  and  his 
roan  Rewarded?” 

The  pool  shed  shook  with  laugher,  as  it  usually  did 
when  mention  was  made 
of  Tompkins  Todd  and 
his  horses.  It  was  not 
in  ridicule,  for  Todd  and 
his  horses  were  not  held 
cheaply.  The  crowds  al¬ 
ways  laughed  at  Silver 
Bill’s  raillery  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  because  for  a  decade 
or  two  it  had  been  cus¬ 
tomary  for  betters  to  lay 
off  the  nonbetting  owner 
and  driver.  In  a  betting 
sense,  Todd  was  in  the 
races,  but  not  of  them. 

If  he  would  not  back  his 
own  horses,  why  should 
anybody  else?  Sure,  he 
might  have  something 
good  once  in  a  while,  and 
maybe  this  Rewarded 
was  the  best  thing  in  the 
race.  Just  the  same,  it 
was  as  well  to  play  the 
rest  for  what  they  were 
worth  and  overlook  Todd 
and  his  entry.  Where¬ 
fore,  Rewarded  sold  for 
a  scant  $17.50  in  the  $100 
pools,  with  no  buyers  but 
myself  and  an  occasional 
Terre  Haute  fan  who 
braved  the  jests  of  the 
professional  betters  to 
take  a  chance  on  old 
Todd  and  his  roan.  Those 
in  the  know,  and  those 
who  thought  they  were 
in  the  know,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  bought 
White’s  Patchwork  at  $38 
or  Moore’s  Pointer  horse 
at  $40.50.  The  gentle 
public  contributed  usually  by  taking  the  field  at  $4, 
which  was  all  the  other  five  horses  in  the  race  were 
worth,  for  betting  or  other  purposes. 

A  slow  trot  and  a  colt  pace  preceded  the  2.13  pace 
that  hot  July  afternoon.  Wherefore,  according  to 
their  custom,  the  drivers  had  their  fast  pacers  out 
from  time  to  time  between  the  heats  of  the  first  two 
races,  warming  up  their  mounts  for  their  own  event. 
Among  them  was  Tompkins  Todd,  up  behind  Re¬ 
warded.  If  the  only  requirement  of  the  track  stew¬ 
ards  specified  that  each  horse  entered  in  a  race 
should  have  four  legs,  Rewarded  would  have  quali¬ 
fied.  If  further  resemblance  to  a  horse-racing  ma¬ 
chine  were  required,  he  might  not  have  passed  mus¬ 
ter.  For  of  all  the  ugly,  ungainly  brutes  that  ever 
escaped  the  dray,  he  was  the  worst. 

Sway-backed,  ewe-necked,  and  slant-hipped,  he  was, 
of  the  reddest  red  roan,  with  red  mane  and  tail. 
These  features  alone  were  enough  to  cause  a  smile 
on  the  face  of  the  beholder,  but  the  smile  invariably 
broke  into  a  hearty  laugh  at  sight  of  his  two  pairs 
of  legs.  On  the  stage  they  would  have  been  called 
good  comedy  legs.  In  track  parlance,  Rewarded  was 
called  hame-legged.  If,  in  these  days  of  auto  ascend¬ 
ancy,  you  do  not  know  what  hame-legged  means, 
and  never  heard  of  a  pair  of  hames,  try  to  think  of 
a  pair  of  legs  that  curve  out,  back,  and  down  in  equal 
proportion,  with  the  lower  halves  almost  parallel  to 
the  ground  they  are  planted  on.  That  may  give  you 
an  idea  of  Rewarded’s  hind  legs.  The  front  legs 
looked  like  a  clothespin,  with  knees  almost  knocking 
and  feet  wide  spread. 

THAT  was  Rewarded,  with  which  Todd  planned  to 
win  from  Patchwork,  Prideful  Pointer,  and  five 
hobbled  pacers,  and  on  which  I  had  wagered  a 
scared  $17.50.  After  I  had  watched  Rewarded  wiggle 
a  warm-up  mile  in  something  like  2.17,  and  wondered 
how  he  did  it,  I  started  down  to  the  barns  to  rally 
friend  Tompkins  on  his  winning  prospect.  On  the 
way  I  passed  the  cooling-out  rings  and  waved  a  greet¬ 


ing  to  old  Hamlin  Wright,  the  negro  who  had  swiped 
for  Todd  ever  since  I  had  played  around  the  barns 
as  a  boy.  Another  swine,  leading  a  horse  that  showed 
sorrel  in  tiny  bits  from  out  its  blankets  and  wrap¬ 
pings,  and  a  third,  cooling  out  a  big  bay,  were  kid¬ 
ding  old  Hamlin  and  his  charge. 

“Hi,  there,  Hamlun,  whut’s  ’at  y’all  wuhkin’?” 
came  one  mellow  voice. 

“Don’  ask  him,”  said  the  other.  “He  thinks  he’s 
gotta  hoss,  but  Ah  seen  his  laigs  and  Ah  done  know 
he’s  a  cow.” 

“G’long,  you  niggahs,”  Hamlin  raged.  “Time  you- 
all  have  stayed  behind  this  hoss  all  afternoon  you’ll 
be  askin’  whut  he  is.” 


“My  boss  say  we  gwine  stay  behind  ’im,  but  don' 
know  how  we  gonna  go  so  slow,”  called  the  other. 

Tompkins  Todd,  sitting  in  the  shade  of  a  mulberry 
tree  in  front  of  his  stable,  refused  to  be  rallied. 

“Win?  I’m  gonna  win,  just  as  I  told  you,”  he 
affirmed  solemnly.  “Of  course  I’m  gonna  win,  and 
that  ain’t  all — I’ve  got  to  win.  There’s  no  other  way.” 

His  earnestness  was  surprising,  for  usually  his 
every  action  was  studiously  casual.  Before  I  could 
ask  a  question  he  went  on: 

“Don’t  go  writing  anything  about  it  for  your  paper. 
I  don’t  want  any  funds  started,  nor  any  collections 
took  up,  but  this  Rewarded,  by  Virtue,  is  sure  pacin’ 
in  a  virtuous  cause  to-day.”  He  smiled  wanly  at  his 
pun.  “No  use  makin’  it  long  drawn  out  or  empha¬ 
sizin’  the  details,  but,  boy,  I’ve  got  a  lot  of  trouble 
on  my  hands.  You  remember  my  girl,  Judie?  She 
has  overstuiied,  gone  stale  on  her  nerves,  or  some¬ 
thing,  at  school,  and  she  has  to  quit  and  go  away 
with  a  nurse  to  take  care  of  her.  She’s  got  to  leave 
right  away,  the  doe  says  up  at  Minneapolis,  and  stay 
out  of  sight  of  books  and  such  a  whole  year.  He’s 
sendin’  her  and  her  nurse  to  Alaska  first,  and  then 
to  Japan.  He  says  it’ll  take  $5,000  at  the  very  least. 
I  ain’t  gonna  borrow,  so  Judie’s  gonna  get  well  on 
$5,000  won  in  purse  races  by  this  here  Rewarded. 
I  win  expenses  at  two  meetings  with  the  rest  of 
the  string,  and  I  can  make  expenses  all  summer  with 
’em.  Rewarded’s  purse  races  will  pay  the  bills  if 
he  wins  ’em.  And  he’s  gotta  win  ’em.  He’s  won  twice 
in  little  purses,  and  I’ve  got  about  $1,000  stowed 
away.  A  thousand  more  to-day  will  leave  $3,000 
more  to  pick  up  in  two  races  at  Deetroit  next  week.” 

His  determination  was  reassuring,  but  just  then 
Hamlin  led  up  Rewarded  and  began  stripping  him 
for  the  race.  Rewarded  was  an  equine  wet  blanket, 
blotting  out  the  hope  Todd  had  inspired.  Then  I 
remembered  what  I  had  heard  one  of  the  swipes  yell¬ 
ing  at  Hamlin:  “‘My  boss  say  we  gwine  stay  be¬ 
hind  ’im,’  ”  I  repeated  for  Todd.  “You  don’t  suppose 
they’ll  be  up  to  anything  crooked,  do  you?”  I  asked. 
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“I  don’t  suppose  they’ll  be  up  to  anything  straight,” 
was  his  dry  answer.  “That  is  one  reason  why  I’m 
so  positive  I  can  bring  in  that  thousand  with  Re¬ 
warded.  I’m  out  to  win,  and  they  know  it.  They’re 
out  to  lose,  and  I  know  that.  How  do  I  know?  Boy, 
they’re  both  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Deetroit 
next  week,  and  that  stake  pays  the  winner  $6,500. 
Besides,  they  want  to  clean  up  in  the  betting.  If 
they  look  too  good  here,  the  odds  will  be  shorter 
at  Deetroit.  They  will  lay  down  here,  and  bet  their 
heads  off  next  week  on  the  big  stake.  See?” 

I  saw.  A  passer-by  called  to  Todd,  a  Kentucky 
hillbilly  named  Loyd,  who,  with  one  lone  trotter,  was 
quartered  in  a  stall  next  Todd’s  stable. 

“Neighbor,  I  gotcha  for 
seventeen-fifty  in  a  hun- 
dred-dollar  pool,”  he  said. 

“How’s  betting  on  the 
pace?”  I  asked  as  Todd 
nodded,  saying  nothing. 

“Ain’t  any  much,”  he 
answered.  “Suckers  tak- 
in’  White’s  Patchwork 
and  Moore’s  Pointer  hoss 
in  the  pools.  Doin’  just 
enough  with  the  books 
to  make  odds  good  on 
Todd’s  hoss.  Some  money 
up  on  White  and  Moore 
to  place.  Nothin’  on  the 
hobbled  pacers.” 

I  was  startled  at  hear¬ 
ing  Todd  speak  up. 

“What  odds  on  my 
hoss?”  he  asked. 

“Mostly  eight  to  one, 
some  seven,  and  one  six 
to  one.” 

“That’s  better  than  our 
seventeen-fifty  in  a  hun¬ 
dred,”  I  figured.  Look¬ 
ing  at  Todd,  I  noticed 
that  he  seemed  to  be 
even  more  preoccupied 
than  usual.  He  was 
rising  from  fastening  his 
trouser  guards  over  his 
shoes,  and  his  leathery 
face  was  flushed,  either 
f rom  the  exertion  of 
stooping  or  from  inward 
excitement. 

“You  ought  to  have 
something  up  on  this,”  I 
ventured,  feeling  ridicu¬ 
lously  young  at  thus 
offering  advice  to  a  man 
old  enough  to  be  my  father.  I  remembered,  as  he 
looked  at  me  queerly,  that  he  had  never  gambled  in 
all  his  twenty-odd  years  in  the  game,  but  I  stam¬ 
mered  on:  “Something  besides  the  purse  to  race  for.” 

Todd  appeared  to  ignore  my  words.  A  moment 
later,  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  to  go  to 
the  grand  stand  and  press  box,  Todd  spoke.  Get¬ 
ting  into  his  familiar  black  jacket  and  taking  the 
old  long-billed  black  silk  cap  out  of  his  battered  trunk, 
he  rather  muttered: 

“Boy,  your  fool  talk  has  given  me  a  notion.  Racing 
for  purses,  like  I’ve  done  for  twenty  year,  is  a  gamble 
itself,  same  as  bettin’  on  races.  Long’s  I  race  to  win 
it’s  honest,  and  I  reckon  I  can  bet  and  be  honest  as 
long  as  I  bet  to  win  and  then  race  to  win  too.  I  never 
seen  it  that  way  before.” 

“Of  course,”  I  said. 

“I  can  win  enough  right  here  to-day  to  pay  for 
Judie’s  doctor  bills  and  trip,”  he  said  with  sudden 
decision.  “And  I’m  gonna  do  it.” 

A  DISTANT  bell  was  heard  ringing  impatiently, 
and  a  dusty  marshal  galloped  past  the  barn 
on  his  pony,  calling  out:  “Come  on  with  your 
2.13  pacers!” 

“Boy,  you  help  old  Hamlin  put  the  roan  hoss  in 
the  bike,  and  then  run  and  ask  Loyd  to  come  here,” 
said  Todd,  backing  into  his  combination  office-stall 
and  closing  the  two  half  doors. 

I  pulled  up  the  shafts  of  the  bike  for  Hamlin  while 
he  held  the  awkward  Rewarded.  Leaving  him  to 
hitch  the  horse,  I  went  to  ask  Loyd  to  come  to  Todd’s 
stable.  He  came  with  me,  and  we  found  Todd  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  office-stall  with  his  hands  full  of  green¬ 
backs.  Old  Tompkins  may  have  been  excited  over 
his  first  betting  venture,  but  he  did  not  bat  an  eye. 

“You,  son,  take  this,  and  you,  Loyd,  if  you  will, 
take  this,”  thrusting  us  each  a  big  handful  of  money, 
“and  get  it  do'wn  on  Rewarded  for  me.  Get  it  down 
to- win,  every  cent — none  to  place  or  show.  Get  the 
best  odds  you  can,  and  ( Continued  on  page  26) 


Todd  nodded  to  old  Hamlin,  acknowledging  the  news  from  Detroit 


ON  AGAIN.  GONE  AGAIN 


HE  American  people  have  solved  their 
railway  problem  again.  This  is  four 
times  they  have  solved  it  in  fifteen  years. 

They  solved  it  the  first  time  by  passing  laws 
causing  general  reductions  of  freight  and  passenger 
rates  and  earnings,  while  enforcing  unrestricted 
competition. 

In  1910  the  railways  tried  to  make  general  ad¬ 
vances  in  rates.  The  problem  then  presented  was 
solved  by  empowering  commissions  to  forbid  the  ad¬ 
vances,  while  continuing  to  compel  competition. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Great  War  President  Wilson 
decided  that  operating,  financial,  and  labor  condi¬ 
tions  made  a  continuance  of  private  management 
impossible.  The  problem  was  then  solved  by  the 
Government  seizing  the  roads,  guaranteeing  the 
companies  a  fixed  return,  abolishing  competition, 
and  undertaking  to  operate  all  lines  as  a  single 

system.  ...  , 

The  results  were  liked  even  less  by  the  public  than 
those  of  the  previous  solutions.  Now  another  policy 
has  been  adopted.  The  unbelieving  think  it  combines 
all  the  bad  features  of  those  preceding  it;  the  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  combines  all  their  good  features.  The 
railways  have  been  returned  to  private  operation. 
Legislation  has  been  passed  fixing  a  minimum  net 
return,  which,  as  a  whole,  they  must  be  allowed  to 
earn.  Competition  is  restored,  but,  instead  of  all 
consolidations  being  prohibited,  as  in  the  past,  to 
promote  competition,  wholesale  consolidations  aie  to 
be  encouraged  to  restrict  it. 

The  return  of  the  railways  to  private  operation 
shows  the  American  people  have  not  lost  their 
capacity  for  doing  what  seems  good  to  them,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  other  peoples  do.  Many  other  gov¬ 
ernments  have  taken  over  systems  of  railways,  in 
both  peace  and  war.  Seldom  have  they  let  them  go. 
Even  in  Great  Britain,  formerly  the  citadel  of  private 
enterprise,  the  Government,  which  seized  the  railways 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  has  decided  to  keep  them 
two  years  more.  The  return  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  to  private  management  is  so  signifi¬ 
cant  because  it  was  in  obedience  to  an  unmistakable 
mandate  from  the  people. 

Now  that  the  Government  has  had  its  fling  at  rail¬ 
way  operation,  and  the  railways  are  back  with  their 
owners — what  next?  Some  expect  that  service  will 
speedily  be  improved  and  expenses  reduced;  that 
railway  commissions  will  be  kinder  to  the  roads  than 
heretofore,  and  that  our  perennial  railway  problem 
will  stay  solved  this  time. 

Others  think  that  the  abandonment  of  unified  Gov¬ 
ernment  operation  will  aggravate  congestions  and 
“car  shortages”  and  increase  expenses;  that  the  com¬ 
panies  will  become  embroiled  with  shippers,  their 
employees,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ; 
that  private  management  will  “blow  up,”  to  the  joy 
of  all  except  the  “malefactors  of  great  wealth”  in 
Wall  Street,  and  that  Government  ownership  and 
management,  or  the  Plumb  plan  of  employees’  man¬ 
agement,  will  soon  be  our  paramount  issue. 

Those  who  are  the  most  optimistic  regarding  this 
new  trial  of  private  management  and  Government 
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regulation  do  not  include  most  of  the  men  who  will 
be  directly  responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
roads.  Most  of  them  were  managers  before  Govern¬ 
ment  control,  and  later  held  important  places  in  the 
Government’s  Railroad  Administration.  Ihey  har¬ 
bor  no  illusions  that  the  railway  problem  is  actually 
solved.  They  know  too  well  the  conditions  which 
existed  when  the  Government  took  the  ioads  and 
those  which  existed  when  it  handed  them  back. 

A  Solution  in  Sight 

rn  HE  legislation  enacted  may  prove  to  have  been 
I  a  long  advance  toward  a  solution;  but  whether 
the  problem  actually  will  be  solved  under  private 
management  will  depend  on  many  things — especially 
on  the  way  the  managers  conduct  themselves,  the 
way  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  demeans 
itself,  and  the  patience  the  American  public  shows 
toward  higher  rates  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  un¬ 
satisfactory  service. 

The  public  is  sure  to  get  higher  rates,  because  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  railway  companies  would  be  bankrupted 
without  them.  It  will  not  soon  get  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice,  because  the  means  of  rendering  it  do  not  now 
exist,  but  must  be  created,  and  this  will  take  time. 


When  all’s  said  and  done,  labor  remains 
the  crux  of  the  railway  situation 


Irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  new  legis¬ 
lation,  there  are  two  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  chances  of  a  real  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  under  private  management  are  better  than  in 
the  past.  First,  the  public,  having  now  had  actual 
experience  of  Government  management,  will  not  for 
some  time  listen  gladly  to  anybody  who  tells  it  of 
miracles  that  would  be  worked  under  that  or  under 
some  untried  policy.  Secondly,  most  railway  man¬ 
agers  know  that,  to  get  results  under  private  manage¬ 
ment  that  will  satisfy  the  public,  they  must  fight  a 
really  desperate  battle,  and  they  are  determinedly 
girding  themselves  for  the  fray. 

These  circumstances  tend  to  make  the  chances  of 
success  more  favorable  to  private  management  than 
they  were  to  Government  operation  two  years  ago. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Government  opera¬ 
tion  was  slain  in  the  house  of  its  friends,  and  chiefly 
by  their  hands.  And  the  man  who  drove  his  blade 
deepest  into  it  was  the  one  who  was  most  anxious 
to  make  it  a  success,  viz.,  William  G.  McAdoo,  the 
first  Director  General  of  Railroads.  Government 
operation  has  gone  to  its  grave  unwept,  unhonored, 
and  unsung  by  the  public  fully  as  much  because  of 
its  utter  failure  to  justify  the  predictions  and  claims 
lightly  made  by  its  friends,  as  because  of  its  failure 
to  achieve  results  that  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  be  secured.  Its  failure  to  achieve  results 
that  might  not  unreasonably  have  been  expected  was 
sufficiently  serious,  however,  to  leave  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  regulating  authorities  and  the  managers  of  the 
companies  a  legacy  of  problems  which  it  will  take 
years  to  solve. 

Expenses  Cut  to  the  Bone 

EVERYBODY  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  situation  knew  when  Government  control  was 
adopted  that  in  the  two  years  preceding  the 
freight  handled  by  the  railways  had  increased  40 
per  cent,  and  that  they  could  move  hardly  any  more 
with  their  existing  facilities.  But  friends  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  control  proclaimed  that  under  Government 
operation  congestions  would  be  relieved,  and  the  car¬ 
riers  enabled  to  handle  a  largely  increased  business 
and  to  give  improved  service.  These  sanguine  pre¬ 
dictions  failed  of  fulfillment.  With  power  to  set  aside 
the  Government  priority  and  preference  orders  re¬ 
garding  the  movement  of  freight,  and  to  disiegard 
the  laws  regarding  competition,  which  had  so  ham¬ 
pered  the  railway  companies,  the  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration  moved  only  1.8  per  cent  more  freight  in 
1918  than  the  companies  did  in  the  year  before.  In 
the  early  part  of  1919  there  was  a  heavy  decline 
of  freight;  but  last  fall  and  winter,  when  freight 
movement  became  heavy,  and  especially  following  the 
coal  strike,  congestion  and  car  shortage  became  very 
acute.  Throughout  the  period  of  Government  con¬ 
trol  the  overcrowding  and  other  discomforts  of  travel 
on  passenger  trains  were  the  subject  of  universal 
complaint.  The  railways  were  returned  with  trans¬ 
portation  conditions  in  general  worse  than  when  they 
were  taken  over.  ( Continued  on  page  28) 
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THINGS  SEEN 

IV.  A  Digression — Some  Interesting  Criminals 
By  MELVILLE  E.  STONE 


Boss  Raymond  Benjamin  O.  Smith 


TO  digress:  and  I  may  as  well  say 
here  and  now  that  it  is  not  unlikely 
there  will  he  frequent  digressions  in 
this  business.  I  am  not  writing  an 
autobiography,  much  less  revealing  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  diary.  I  have  never  kept  a  diary. 

I  am  still,  as  I  have  been  for  years,  a  re¬ 
porter,  striving  to  present  in  fairly  intelli¬ 
gent  phrase  the  things  I  have  seen,  or 
heard,  in  an  interesting  period  of  the 
world’s  activities. 

In  1876  a  fascinating  young  fellow  called 
at  the  “Daily  News”  office  and  asked  for 
work  as  a  reporter.  He  said  his  name 
was  Ross  Raymond,  and  told  me  of  his 
belief  in  his  capacity  and  of  the  work  he 
had  done.  I  employed  him.  He  proved 
an  energetic  and  altogether  competent  em¬ 
ployee.  As  time  went  on  he  grew  in  favor 
and  was  advanced.  I  sent  him  to  the  State 
capital  to  report  the  Illinois  Legislature. 

Suddenly  he  asked  to  return  to  Chicago, 
and,  without  apparent  reason,  tendered  his 
resignation.  He  had  overdrawn  his  account 
a  trifle,  but  that  was  of  small  consequence.  His 
resignation  was  accepted,  and  he  took  his  leave. 
Some  months  later  he  turned  up  in  Baltimore;  wrote 
a  play  in  which  I  was  made  the  hero.  It  had  a 
short  run,  and  thereafter  I  heard  no  more  of  him 
for  a  long  time.  Then  one  day  he  called  on  me.  He 
had  been  employed  meanwhile  on  the  Philadelphia 
“Times”  and  the  New  York  “Herald.”  He  had  served 
the  latter  journal  at  Elberon,  N.  J.,  while  President 
Garfield  lay  there  dying.  He  had  been  married, 
but  had  deserted  his  wife.  He  told  me  that  the 
managing  editor  of  the  “Herald”  had  treated  him 
badly,  had  promised  him  certain  compensation,  and 
then  had  repudiated  the  agreement  and  paid  him 
much  less  than  the  agreed  amount.  He  wanted  noth¬ 
ing,  had  only  called  to  pay  his  respects,  and  he  went 
his  way. 

Next  I  heard  that  he  had  been  arrested  in  New 
Orleans  for  passing  a  draft  upon  the  “Herald,’ 
acceptance  of  which  had  been  refused  in  New  Vork. 

There  was  another  long  period  of  silence.  How 
he  escaped  punishment  in  New  Orleans  I  do  not  know. 
Then,  one  day  in  September  of  1882,  I  received  a 
cable  message  from  Cairo,  Egypt,  advising  me  that 
a  battle  had  been  fought  against  the  forces  of  Arabi 
at  Tel-el-Kebir;  a  victory  won;  and  that  the  sender 
of  the  message,  who  had  been  present,  would  like 
to  wire  me  an  account.  It  was  signed  by  Ross  Ray¬ 
mond.  I  replied  at  once,  asking  him  to  send  the 
story.  So  it  happened  that  the  Chicago  “Daily  News,” 
even  before  the  London  papers,  printed  a  graphic 
story  of  Wolseley’s  decisive  battle.  And  again  I 
heard  no  more. 

Months  later  Raymond  appeared  in  Chicago.  He 
said  he  had  left  us  in  debt  to  the  office  and  would 
accept  no  payment  for  his  valuable  message  from 
Egypt.  He  disappeared. 

Two  years  elapsed  and  then  he  wrote  me  from 
Allahabad,  India,  where  he  was  editing  the  “Pioneer,” 
the  paper  on  which  Rudyard  Kipling  had  made  a 
reputation.  Once  more  he  disappeared  from  view. 

“Avant-Courier”  of  the  Khedive 

MEANWHILE  I  learned  the  reason  for  Raymond’s 
sudden  and  mysterious  resignation  while  serv¬ 
ing  as  my  legislative  correspondent  at  the  Illi¬ 
nois  capital.  While  there  he  met  a  man  who  had  been 
his  schoolmate  and  knew  his  history,  and,  he  feared, 
might  reveal  it.  His  real  name  was  Potter,  not  Ray¬ 
mond.  He  had  been  a  classmate  of  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  at  a  school  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Thence 
he  had  gone  to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
but  had  not  graduated.  He  had  been  a  criminal  from 
his  early  youth.  He  had  been  singularly  successful 
in  leading  a  dual  life.  On  one  hand,  under  one  alias, 
he  was  a  brilliant  journalist  commanding  a  high 
salary  and  always  in  demand.  Under  another  name 
he  was  an  accomplished  rascal,  engaged  in  swindling, 
blackmailing,  forgery,  and  like  offenses.  His  mys¬ 
terious  disappearances  were  due  to  the  fact  that  he 


was  frequently  taken  into  custody  and  sent  to  prison. 
On  one  occasion  he  appeared  under  one  of  his 
many  assumed  names  at  the  Hotel  Bristol,  on  the 
Place  Vendome,  in  Paris.  It  was  the  hotel  at  which 
the  royalties  visiting  the  French  capital  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  stop.  Raymond  announced  himself  as  the 
avant-courier  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  who,  he  said, 
would  arrive  late  that  evening,  accompanied  by  a 
large  suite  of  attaches.  And,  as  it  was  the  Khedive’s 
birthday,  His  Highness  would  desire  to  give  a  be¬ 
fitting  dinner  to  his  staff.  Raymond  engaged,  with 
scrupulous  care,  rooms  for  his  party,  and  selected 
a  menu  of  rare  delicacies.  Then,  with  perfect  non¬ 
chalance,  he  told  the  hotel  manager  that  he  must 
select  a  suitable  souvenir  for  each  of  the  guests,  and 
he  asked  that  a  quantity  of  jewelry  be  sent  for  from 
which  he  might  mak'e  choice.  The  unsuspecting 
boniface  hastened  to  comply.  Raymond  indolently 
picked  out  thirty  or  forty  pieces  which  he  wished 
put  in  the  hotel  safe  to  await  the  evening  dinner, 
and  asked  that  the  rest  of  the  collection  of  valuables 
be  returned  to  the  jeweler.  Then  he  called  a  carriage 
and  drove  for  an  hour  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  hotel,  he  had  the  jewels  he  had  chosen 
sent  to  his  room  that  he  might  wrap*  them  and  affix 
the  name  of  the  recipient  to  each.  And  now  he 
quietly  slipped  out  of  the  place  with  his  plunder 
and  escaped  to  England.  He  had  no  relation  to  the 
Khedive,  it  was  not  the  Khedive’s  birthday,  and  His 
Highness  was  not  en  route  to  Paris.  It  was  all  a 
cunning  and  successful  scheme  of  robbery.  It  was 
not  until  years  after  that  his  identity  was 
discovered.  And  then  he  was  in  prison. 

He  was  never  punished  for  the  crime. 

Adopting  once  more  his  nom  de  plume 
of  Ross  Raymond,  he  settled  down  quietly 
in  London  and  found  no  difficulty  in  gain¬ 
ing  a  handsome  income  by  writing  for 
American  newspapers.  He  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Henry  Irving  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  notables,  who  years  afterward 
assured  me  of  his  attractive  qualities  and 
who  had  no  suspicion  of  his  real  character. 

In  1889  I  spent  a  week-end  in  Man¬ 
chester,  England.  Late  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  I  read  in  an  evening  paper  the  story 
of  the  arrest  and  arraignment  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  under  an  obviously  assumed  name,  for 
swindling.  He  had  called  on  Joseph  Cham¬ 
berlain,  introduced  himself  as  a  New  Jersey 
gentleman  farmer  who  made  a  specialty 
of  orchids.  As  orchids  were  Chamberlain’s 
weakness,  he  was,  of  course,  interested, 
and  gave  his  visitor  a  hearty  welcome. 

“He  told  me  more  about  the  cultivation  of  my  favor¬ 
ite  flower  than  I  had  ever  had  the  time  to  learn,” 
said  the  Birmingham  statesman  in  forced  admiration. 

After  having  established  suitable  confidence  Ray¬ 
mond  suggested  that  he  had  a  bank  check  for  one 
hundred  pounds  sent  him  by  the  famous  English 
journalist,  George  Augustus  Sala,  and  as  he  was  a 


stranger,  and  for  the  moment  a  little  short 
of  funds,  he  wondered  if  Mr.  Chamberlain 
could  arrange  to  have  the  check  cashed. 
Nothing  could  give  Mr.  Chamberlain  greater 
pleasure.  So  Raymond  pocketed  the  amount 
and  said  “Good  day!” 

He  called  upon  Pain,  the  fireworks  man, 
in  another  guise,  and  sold  him  another  Sala 
check  for  a  like  amount.  Both  checks  were 
forgeries,  cleverly  executed.  The  police 
found  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  culprit, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  when  I  was  in  Man¬ 
chester  he  was  in  jail  in  that  city. 

Although  Raymond’s  name  did  not  appear 
in  the  newspaper  story,  I  was  convinced, 
from  the  nature  of  the  offense,  that  it  was 
he.  And  if  so,  1  determined  to  call  on  him 
and  see  if  I  could  properly  aid  him.  Sunday 
morning  I  saw  the  high  sheriff  and  told 
him  of  my  belief  that  the  man  was  a  former 
employee  of  mine,  in  jail  under  a  fresh  alias. 
He  courteously  offered  to  go  to  the  jail, 
see  the  prisoner,  and,  if  my  suspicion  was 
well  founded,  arrange  for  me  to  visit  him. 
He  saw  Raymond,  who  frankly  admitted  his  identity 
but  said  that  while  he  was  grateful  for  my  interest, 
he  shrank  from  the  ordeal  of  a  meeting.  He  said  he 
was  guilty  and  purposed  pleading  so  in  court.  He 
thought  it  better  that  he  be  sent  to  prison,  because, 
if  by  any  chance  he  was  permitted  to  go  free,  he 
knew  he  would  get  into  trouble  again  very  soon. 
The  next  day  he  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  at  hard 
labor  in  Dartmoor  prison. 

“Plead  Insanity P  No,  Sir!” 

E  took  his  punishment  with  singular  stoicism. 
He  picked  oakum  uncomplainingly,  and  signified 
no  wish  for  a  release.  His  faithful  wife  was 
living  with  relatives  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  She  be¬ 
lieved,  and  I  have  no  doubt  rightfully,  that  her  hus¬ 
band  was  a  victim  of  a  peculiar  form  of  insanity. 
So  long  as  he  avoided  alcoholic  stimulants  he  led  a 
perfectly  orderly  and  honorable  life.  But  given  one 
glass  of  intoxicant  and  he  would  instantly  set  about 
swindling  some  one.  His  devices  were  most  in¬ 
genious  and  rarely  failed.  With  the  proceeds  he 
would  order  expensive  suits  of  clothing,  take  a 
costly  suite  of  rooms  at  a  leading  hotel,  order  a 
supply  of  champagne  of  some  priceless  vintage,  and, 
all  alone,  indulge  in  an  orgy.  When  his  spree  was 
over  he  would  return  to  his  newspaper  work  and 
slave  without  relaxation. 

Later,  as  I  was  about  to  visit  England,  Mrs.  Ray¬ 
mond  and  a  number  of  newspaper  friends  urged  me 

to  make  an  effort  for  a 
ticket  of  leave.  I  pre¬ 
sented  the  facts  to  the 
then  Home  Secretary,  Mr. 
Asquith,  who  said  a  re¬ 
lease  could  probably  be 
arranged  if  I  would  take 
the  prisoner  to  America 
and  give  an  assurance  that 
he  would  never  again  set 
foot  on  British  soil.  This, 
of  course,  was  not  possi¬ 
ble.  And,  therefore,  the 
term  of  imprisonment  was 
served.  Raymond  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and 
for  some  time  led  an  order¬ 
ly  life.  He  was  appointed 
city  editor  of  the  Phila- 
d  e  1  p  h  i  a  “Times,”  and 
proved  highly  efficient. 
Just  as  we  hoped  his  re¬ 
form  was  lasting,  how¬ 
ever,  he  appeared  in  Milwaukee,  posing  as  a  colonel 
of  distinction  in  the  British  army.  He  was  accepted 
as  a  welcome  guest  at  the  Wisconsin  Club,  and  en¬ 
tertained  the  members  with  recollections  of  his  serv¬ 
ices  for  his  “Queen  and  country.” 

Then  he  perpetrated  one  or  two  of  his  swindles, 
was  arrested,  and  sent  to  the  workhouse.  There  was 


Major  Bellairs 
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Clever  Swindlers 


ANOTHER  interesting 
case  was  that  of 
Major  Bellairs.  At 
the  close  of  the  Spanish 
War  of  1898  this  man, 
who  seemed  to  bear  ade¬ 
quate  testimonials,  was 
appointed  by  a  subordi¬ 
nate  of  mine  as  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  correspondent 
at  Santiago,  Cuba.  At  the 
moment  General  Leonard 
Wood  was  the  commander 
at  that  post  and  was  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  clean¬ 
ing  up  the  city.  Bellairs’s 
work  seemed  excellent 
for  a  time,  but  soon  it 
was  observed  that  there 

was  a  departure  from  the  imperative  rule  of  impar¬ 
tiality  in  his  dispatches.  He  had  evidently  become 
a  protagonist  of  the  commanding  officer.  This  defect 
was  believed  to  he  chargeable  to  his  lack  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Associated  Press  organization.  His  tele¬ 
grams  were  edited  so  as  to  remove  any  partisan  color, 
and  he  was  cautioned  respecting  his  obvious  favorit¬ 
ism.  Not  that  there  was  the  slightest  antagonism  in 
our  organization  to  the  efficient  officer  referred  to, 
but  there  was  an  earnest  purpose  to  keep  the  service 
free  from  bias. 

Later  the  general  was  transferred  to  Havana  to 
succeed  General  John  Brooke,  and  Bellairs  was  as¬ 
signed  to  accompany  him.  Once  more  there  seemed 
to  be  insidious  references  in  his  service  which  caused 
remark.  Then  I  received  a  letter  from  Florida  sug¬ 
gesting  vaguely  that  I  look  into  Bellairs’s  record. 

I  set  out  to  do  so,  when  the  general  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  vouched  for  the  man’s  character  in  unmis¬ 
takable  terms.  He  assured  us  that  Bellairs  was  the 
victim  of  malice  and  was  wholly  trustworthy. 

Finally  there  was  a  transference  of  both  men  to 
the  Philippines,  and  again  apparent  fulsome  praise 
of  his  friend  on  the  part  of  the  correspondent  was 
noted.  Then  the  charge  against  Bellairs  was  re¬ 
newed  in  more  definite  shape,  and  I  renewed  my 
investigation.  To  my  amazement  I  found  he  was 
a-  notorious  criminal.  His  real  name  was  Charles 
Ballentine,  but  he  had  used  many  aliases  in  his 
checkered  career.  Perhaps  the  best  known  were 
Ernest  Allaine  Cheiriton,  E.  Elaine,  and  E.  A. 
Cameron.  He  was  of  British  birth,  his  father  being 
a  clergyman  of  Norfolk  County,  England.  He  en¬ 
tered  Cheltenham  College,  England,  in  1876,  when 
but  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  began  at  once  a  career 
of  swindling,  which  he  followed  for  years.  While 
at  school  he  made  a  book  on  the  principal  English 


•Raymond  told  me  more  about  my  favorite  flower  than  I  had  e\er  had  the  time  to  learn,"  said  Chamberlain 

or  retention  I  do  not  think  anyone  blamable.  He 
was  so  clever  that  one  might  easily  have  been  de¬ 
ceived.  Later,  in  1910,  I  saw  him  in  Tokyo,  where 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  London  “Times.’ 

Based  upon  the  good  name  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  silly  vanity  of  some  of  the  multi¬ 
millionaires  of  the  country,  a  number  of  shrewd 
swindlers  have  been  able  to  gather  in  considerable 
sums  of  money.  One  day,  after  I  had  entered  the 
Associated  Press  service,  Marshall  Field,  the  well- 
known  merchant,  called  me  to  account  in  the  Chicago 
Club  for  what  he  was  pleased  to  say  was  a  very 
unworthy  course  of  conduct  on  my  part.  Then  he 
told  me  how  he  had  been  victimized.  A  fine-looking 
young  fellow  had  called  upon  him  as  from  our  or¬ 
ganization  and  told  him  that  we  were  engaged  in  a 
very  proper  work  which  he  thought  would  interest 
Mr.  Field.  The  fine  young  fellow’s  explanation  of 
the  “very  proper  work”  ran  about  as  follows:  “Mr. 

Field,  my  name  is  Smith.  I  have  been  commissioned 
by  the  Associated  Press  to  call  on  you.  You  know 
how  anxious  our  people  are  that  every  statement  of 
ours  shall  be  accurate.  To  that  end  we  want  to  write 
an  appreciation  of  the  work  of  every  really  great 
American  citizen,  a  copy  of  which  is  to  be  placed  on 
file  in  the  office  of  each  of  our  leading  papers  for  use 
in  an  emergency,  as,  for  instance,  if  the  subject  of 
the  sketch  should  be  honored  in  any  way,  or  if  unhap¬ 
pily  he  should  die.  We  have  in  mind  to  issue  copies 
of  these  appreciations  to  one  hundred  of  our  most 
important  papers,  the  idea  being  that  the  smaller 
papers  will  reprint  them  when  they  appear.  For  this 
service  the  Associated  Press  has  fixed  the  nominal 
price  of  $10  a  paper,  or  $1,000  for  the  one  hundred.” 

Of  course  it  was  a  clear  case  of  swindle.  And  I 
reminded  Mr.  Field  that  before  paying  his  money, 
or  criticizing  me,  perhaps  it  would  have  been  wiser 


to  have  telephoned  our  Chicago  office  to  ask  if  Mr. 
Smith’s  statements  were  true.  In  that  case  he  would 
have  learned  that  we  were  engaged  in  no  such 
scheme  of  petty  blackmail;  he  would  have  saved 
his  money,  and  he  might  have  put  us  in  the  way 
of  catching  and  punishing  the  rascal.  But  this  had 
not  occurred  to  him. 

Thus  put  upon  notice,  I  awaited  further  news  of 
Smith’s  activities.  I  did  not  wait  long.  He  turned 
up  in  Detroit  and  called  on  General  Alger,  former 
Secretary  of  War.  The  general  manifested  interest, 
but  was  slow  in  making  up  his  mind  and  asked  the 
fellow  to  call  again  the  next  day,  fixing  an  hour. 
Then  our  Detroit  office  was  asked  about  the  busi¬ 
ness.  There  was  an  exposure,  and  when  Smith  called 
the  next  day  he  was  arrested.  I  hastened  to  Detroit 
and  seized  his  trunk  at  a  hotel.  In  it  I  found  a  most 
interesting  mass  of  paraphernalia.  He  had  taken 
great  pains  to  prepare  for  his  enterprise.  He  was 

operating  both  in  the 
name  of  the  Associated 
Pi’ess  and  that  of  our 
rival,  the  United  Press. 
He  had  laboriously  gath¬ 
ered  facsimiles  of  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  forty  or  fifty 
well-known  men,  and  had 
them  reproduced  and 
printed  upon  a  form  of 
address  commending  his 
undertaking  “to  whom  it 
might  concern.”  One  of 
these  approved  the  “pro¬ 
posed  action”  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  the  other 
the  “proposed  action”  of 
the  United  Press.  He  also 
had  secured  the  visiting 
cards  of  a  number  of 
notables  and  had  numer¬ 
ous  packages  of  litho¬ 
graphed  reproductions  of 
them.  He  had  also 
learned  where  the  nota¬ 
bles  kept  their  individual 
bank  accounts;  had  ob¬ 
tained  blank  checks  of 
these  banks,  and  had  filled 
in  each  with  an  order  to 
pay  a  thousand  dollars 
to  himself,  and  affixed  a 
forged  facsimile  signa¬ 
ture  of  a  notable.  When 
he  approached  General 
Alger  he  sent  in  what 
seemed  to  be  a  genuine 
visiting  card  of  Chaun- 
cey  M.  Depew’s,  on  which 
was  written:  “I  approve 
this  work.  C.  M.  D.” 
Smith  escaped  convic¬ 
tion  in  Detroit  because  he  had  been  arrested  before 
obtaining  any  money  there  and  because  the  various 
facsimiles  in  his  possession  did  not  constitute  legal 
forgery,  since  he  had  only  exhibited  and  had  not 
uttered  them. 

Some  weeks  later  he  turned  up  in  New  York  City 
and  found  a  score  of  victims.  Then  I  caught  him. 
One  of  the  Seligman  family  had  paid  him  $3,000, 
being  one  thousand  for  one  hundred  Associated 
Press  papers,  another  thousand  for  a  like  number 
of  United  Press  papers,  and  still  another  for  a 
second  hundred  of  the  members  of  the  Associated 
Press.  I  secured  his  indictment,  and  he  was  tried, 
convicted,  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  His  real 
name  was  Benjamin  O.  Smith;  he  belonged  to  a 
reputable  family  of  Litchfield,  Ill. 


My  Burglar  Friend 


AFTER  years  of  maladministration  there  was  a 
reform  government  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Not 
"  a  Puritan  government,  but  an  honest  one.  For 
a  long  time  there  had  been  whispers  that  the  police 
force  was  corrupt.  And  there  was  much  reason  for 
believing  that  the  suspicion  was  well  founded.  The 
plan  of  operation  was  very  ingenious.  There  was 
a  conspicuous  keeper  of  a  gambling  house.  He  was 
also  the  chief  Democratic  “boss.”  He  had  as  a  part¬ 
ner  a  lawyer  who  was  noted  as  a  “jury  fixer.”  Such 
a  combination  was  almost  unbreakable.  It  owned 
the  police,  the  prosecuting  officers,  and  even  certain 
of  the  judges.  The  situation  was  such  that  even 
a  bank  robber  or  a  house  burglar  was  safe.  He 
made  his  compact  with  the  “boss.’  He  agreed  to 
commit  no  depredations  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 
It  was  arranged  that  he  was  free  to  operate  in 
any  outlying  town.  And  (Continued  on  page  30) 
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another  period  of  sobriety  and  hard  work.  And  then 
another  disaster.  He  went  to  New  Haven  and  called 
on  President  Hadley  of  Yale,  representing  himself 
as  an  Oxford  professor,  temporarily  visiting  this 
country.  He  was  short  of  funds  and  was  accom¬ 
modated.  He  paid  a  like  visit  to  Mr.  Seth  Low, 
then  president  of  Columbia  University,  and  finally 
to  General  Thomas  L.  James,  president  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  National  Bank  of  New  York.  Once  more  he 
was  arrested.  His  wife  asked  me  to  visit  him  in  the 
Tombs,  and  I  did  so.  His  lawyer  was  with  me.  I 
said  that  I  thought  he  might  be  given  a  light  sen¬ 
tence  if  insanity  should  be  pleaded.  He  turned  on 
me  in  anger  and  said:  “No,  sir!  Never  will  I  leave 
my  wife  as  a  legacy  the  memory  of  a  crazy  hus¬ 
band.”  He  was  imprisoned  at  Sing  Sing  for  about 
two  years.  While  there  he  edited  the  “Star  of 
Hope,”  the  prison  newspaper,  with  great  brilliancy. 

On  his  release  he  and  his  wife  took  a  little  apart¬ 
ment  in  an  inexpensive 
quarter  of  New  York  City, 
and  he  and  she  worked 
together,  with  a  very 
small  income,  but  for  the 
first  time  in  years  were 
really  happy.  He  had  no 
more  escapades,  but  a 
year  or  two  later  died. 

He  was  a  handsome,  im¬ 
pressive  person  always. 

His  ability  to  pass  for  a 
clergyman,  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor,  a  distinguished 
soldier,  or  a  scientist  of 
fame  was  amazing.  His 
stock  of  information  on 
almost  every  conceivable 
subject  was  sufficient  to 
deceive  anyone. 


races  as  shrewdly  and  as  profitably  as  the  most 
expert  gambler.  His  school  fellows  paid  dearly  for 
his  acquaintance. 

On  leaving  college  he  set  out  to  live  on  his  wits. 
He  visited  almost  every  country  on  the  globe,  and 
his  victims  were  innumerable.  He  proved  a  success¬ 
ful  society  confidence  man.  His  first  professional 
operation  was  at  Dieppe,  the  famous  French  water¬ 
ing  place,  where  he  appeared  as  an  English  swell, 
spent  a  month  in  riotous  living,  and  left  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  victims.  In  1886  he  ran  a  notable  course  in 
swindling  in  Australia.  He  was  arrested  in  New  \  ork 
in  1891  on  a  charge  of  forgery  in  Florida,  was  extra¬ 
dited  on  a  requisition  of  Governor  Fleming  of  Florida, 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  State  prison  at  Chattahoochee. 

On  learning  of  his  true  character  he  was  promptly 
dismissed.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  his  case  was  a 
unique  one  in  our  service,  and  for  his  employment 
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K  ARA  I 


By  JOHN  GOLTON 

ILLUSTRATED  U  V  GEORGE  WRIGHT 


“Stare  away  all  you  like,"  snarled 
Miss  Pereira,  “for  I  hold  in  my  hand 
that  which  will  surelv  hang  her!” 


_  :  Ipa 
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SHORTLY  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
there  was  a  story  about  Tommy  Carew  in  the 
“Illustrated  Gazette” — one  of  those  stories  in 
the  best  style  of  the  sentimental  woman  jour¬ 
nalist.  The  woman  was  full  of  adjectives;  accord¬ 
ing  to  her,  there  was  a  definite  belief  prevalent  in 
young  Carew’s  regiment  that  the  boy  bore  a  charmed 
life — that  bullets  dodged  when  they  saw  him  coming. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  lady  writer,  young  Captain 
Carew’s  blue  eyes  were  the  eyes  of  one  who  had 
“looked  on  angel  faces  and  heard  angel  voices,  so 
could  not  be  afraid.”  His  inexplicable  invulnerabil¬ 
ity  she  accounted  for  in  this  way.  She  related  how 
she  had  run  the  elusive  hero  to  earth  in  a  rest  billet 
and  had  held  converse  with  him.  This  was  a  week, 
or  so  before  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the  boy  was 
not  quite  twenty  and  had  just  been  made  a  captain. 
He  stammered  and  blushed  a  good  deal,  the  lady 
writer  said.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  the  angel  voices 
which  she  insisted  upon,  the  boy  was  difficult  “copy.” 
That  I  quite  believed. 

I  read  the  story  aloud  to  Pulford,  I  recall.  “Bosh  !” 
he  said.  But  then  he  had  never  known  Tommy 
Carew.  I  had. 

THE  natives  out  here  call  it  harai-  Harai  means 
housecleaning  in  Japanese,  or  something  of  the 
sort.  Unlike  my  friend  Cartwright,  who  could 
gabble  coolie  with  coolie,  Shinto  with  priest,  and  ta- 
ka-ta-ka,  the  tongue  of  the  high-born,  with  princes, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  get  the  talk  of  these  people. 
But  then  Cartwright  had  always  been  a  cleverish 
cove.  I  fagged  for  him  at  Eton,  basked  in  the  light, 
of  his  jovial  brilliancy  at  Oxford,  and  came  East 
with  him,  when  the  tea  firm  we  worked  for  sent  him 
out  from  London  to  Yokohama  to  represent  them. 

But  about  harai.  It  is  a  wind  that  blows  from 
the  north  when  winter  is  breaking,  sweeping  away 
the  accumulated  dust  and  filth  of  the  hibernation 
of  man  and  beast.  Often  years  go  by  without  the 
harai,  however.  These  are  the  years  in  which  the  god 
is  supposed  to  be  saving  himself  up  for  a  particu¬ 
larly  vehement  housecleaning.  When  at  last  the 
wind  comes,  cold,  fierce,  penetrating,  devastating, 
but  health-giving,  the  natives  burn  innumerable  small 
twisted  paper  prayers,  and  scatter  thousands  of  pro¬ 
pitiatory  rice  cakes  over  unknown  graves. 

I  mention  the  harai  because  I  have  come  to  liken 
the  temporal  devastation  that  befell  the  principals 
in  the  famous  Carew  case  to  this  harai  thing — a  be- 
-  ai — sweeping  away  the  poisons  and  devils 


and  uncleanness  of  the  mess  they  had  made  of  life  in 
one  great  whirling  mass  of  wind-driven  leaves,  leav¬ 
ing  two  of  them  cleansed  and  dead,  and  one  of  them 
cleansed  and  living.  The  harai  analogy  is  not  mine, 
however.  The  Carews’  old  Japanese  amah,  Yensu- 
kiama — she  was  Tommy  Carew’s  nurse — made  the 
observation,  smiling  her  usual  enigmatic  smile  on 
the  occasion  that  she  came  to  tell  me  that  Cartwright 
had  been  killed  in  Flanders.  “Thy  good  friend 
Cartwright  San  is  dead,”  she  said,  after  I  had  put 
cushions  for  her  on  the  veranda  of  the  mess.  “The 
harai  now  is  done.” 

A  writer  chap  from  the  States,  whom  I  met  the 
other  day  in  the  lounge  of  the  Jockey  Club,  con¬ 
tinued  the  analogy.  “A  fresh  slate  is  a  good  thing,” 
he  said,  adding  somewhat  curiously:  “Death  is  the 
easiest  form  of  life.” 

I  did  not  quite  savvy  what  he  meant  at  first.  We 
were  talking  of  the  war  that  was  finished  and  the 
good  chaps  that  were  gone.  I  was  cursing  the  polo  leg 
that  had  kept  me  out  here  checking  up  tea  ship¬ 
ments  during  those  years  of  the  fighting,  likewise 
drinking  brandy  pegs  to  warm  the  horrible  coldness 
that  filters  into  me  when  my  mind  is  stirred  to  make 
pictures  of  Cartwright’s  being  shot  to  pieces  there 
in  Flanders — when  I  think  of  Pauline  Carew. 

YOU  may  recall  the  sensation  that  what  was 
known  as  “the  Carew  case”  made  fifteen  years 
ago  or  so.  There  had  never  been  anything  like 
it  in  these  parts.  For  months  nothing  else  was  talked 
of.  The  London  and  New  York  papers  even  carried 
accounts  of  it,  though  as  a  rule  this  part  of  the 
world  and  its  doings  figure  very  little  elsewhere, 
for  we  are  a  world  of  our  own,  we  English  of  the 
East.  They  printed  pictures  of  Reggie  Carew  and 
Pauline  Carew— Reggie  dug  up  out  of  old  varsity 
groups  into  hideous  enlargements,  Pauline  in  court 
feathers  and  train ;  in  riding  togs ;  with  a  tennis 
racket  (I  wondered  where  they  got  them  all).  There 
were  pictures  purporting  to  be  Tommy  and  Boo, 
the  children.  There  was  a  picture  of  Miss  Pereira, 
the  Eurasian  governess — quite  a  ghastly  one;  as 
Cartwright’s  friend,  and  one  of  the  principal  wit¬ 
nesses,  they  even  resurrected  me. 

The  space  fillers  had  quite  a  lot  to  say,  I  remem¬ 
ber,  on  the  vitiating  influence  of  life  out  here — the 
disintegration  of  Anglo-Saxon  fiber  as  a  result  of 


contact  with  Oriental  let-go,  and  all  that.  Most  of 
it  was  arrant  rubbish,  I  contend.  Reggie  Carew,  in 
all  pi-obability,  would  have  been  quite  as  much  a 
rotter  if  he  had  never  come  to  Yokohama.  I  dare 
say  Yokohama  made  his  rottenness  a  little  easier 
for  him — twenty  servants  to  wait  on  him,  easy  office 
hours,  unlimited  credit — but  the  seeds  of  the  rotten¬ 
ness  of  which  he  had  given  promise  back  in  his  Eton 
days  were  bound  to  have  matured  somehow,  some¬ 
where.  Carew  was  top  form  when  Cartwright  and  I 
were  in  first  long  trousers.  I  can  see  him  now — tall, 
slouchy,  red-headed,  handsome,  good  at  games,  but 
better  at  managing  cockfights.  He  was  popular 
enough,  I  suppose,  as  far  as  the  sort  of  popularity 
goes  that  does  not  count:  nevertheless,  there  were 
any  number  who  hated  the  sight  of  him,  the  little 
boys  particularly.  After  he  left  school  we  heard, 
without  interest,  that  he  had  married  a  sister  of 
Bellamy  Minimus — her  pictures  in  the  pictorials  were 
captioned  “The  Beautiful  Miss  Bellamy” — and  had 
gone  out  to  the  East  for  Squires  &  Simpsons,  the 
spice  people:  very  good  berth,  top  pay. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  forgot  all  about  Reggie 
Carew  until  that  June  day  in  1902  when,  just  out 
from  home,  two  youngsters  with  the  first  wonder 
of  the  East  in  our  eyes,  Cartwright  and  I  encoun¬ 
tered  him  at  the  race  meet  at  Negishi. 

The  American  girl  we  had  met  on  the  steamer, 
Miss  Pressick  (she  was  bound  out  for  a  visit  to  a 
brother  in  the  Standard  Oil) — a  nice,  good-humored, 
jolly  girl  she  was,  too — had  just  exclaimed  at  the 
marvel  of  the  scene  before  us.  (I  can  see  it  all 
again:  the  brown  paddock  squirming  with  the  cat¬ 
like  little  horses  from  Australia,  the  Emperor  aglit- 
ter  with  gold  lace  in  his  box,  his  Empress  beside 
him,  immobile,  doll-like,  a  Queen  Alexandra  cata¬ 
falque  of  plumes  perched  on  her  glistening  locks; 
the  wilderness  of  cherry  trees  in  bloom,  the  pretty 
ladies  of  Yokohama  strolling  about  in  Paris  gowns, 
and  beyond  all  this  the  sea,  and  beyond  the  sea  the 
looming  mountain  of  Fuji — a  sight  woi'th  looking  at 
it  was.)  She  was  hanging  on  Cartwright’s  arm,  Miss 
Pressick,  and  there  was  a  soft  look  to  her  mouth — 
the  look  women  wear  when  the  world  is  being  gentle 
to  them,  when  love  is  very  close  to  them,  when  they 
dally  with  it  before  they  take  it,  as  with  a  delicious 
thing  that  must  not  be  too  quickly  seized. 

Then,  quite  suddenly,  we  were  face  to  face  with 
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eegie  Carew.  I  knew  him  in  an  instant,  though 
e  had  grown  a  beard.  The  beard  was  red,  like 
is  hair  only  darker,  and  completed  that  suggestion 
f  something  devilish  I  had  always  associated  with 
ini  He  was  flushed  with  champagne  from  the 
uffet  and  excited  at  a  winning.  His  hands  were 
ull  of  a  crumpled  mass  of  yen.  He  knew  us  too, 
fter  a  moments  concentration,  and  it  suited  his 

iumor  to  hail  us. 

“Cartwright — Tompkins!  As  I  live,  with  the 
loom  of  England  on  you  both!”  he  cried.  Then  in 
nother  tone,  to  a  woman  at  his  side — a  straight, 
all  willowy  woman — “Two  nice,  brand-new  walking 
ticks  for  you,  Pauline,  my  dear!  Cartwright— 

["ompkins — my  wife!”  .  ,  ,  . 

He  was  off,  with  a  great  jarring  laugh,  but  his 
rife  held  out  her  hand.  “How  d’ye  do?”  she  said, 
lividing  a  smile  between  us.  Such  a  smile!  It  came 
,ver  you  with  something  very  like  pain  at  first  (there 
vas  always  a  trace  of  pain  in  Pauline’s  smile) ,  and 
hen  in  a  trice  all  that  was  simple  and  joyous  and 
dementary  in  your  nature  responded  to  it. 

Some  things  happen  so  suddenly  that  they  are 
jone — finished  and  over  with— before  they  are  be- 
,un.  It  was  this  way  with  Cartwright  and  Pauline 
3arew.  There  was  neither  incident  nor  preliminary 
o  it.  After  that  instant  there  was  never  anything 
n  Cartwright’s  life  but  Pauline  Carew;  never  any- 
;hing  in  Pauline  Carew’s  life  but  Cartwright. 

I  am  a  humdrum  sort  of  chap,  without  much  im¬ 
agination  for  seeing  beyond  the  face  of  a  situation ; 
a  stupid  oaf,  I’ve  heard  myself  called,  without  much 
to  commend  me  save  a  fair  enough  cricket  arm.  and 
until  that  polo  accident  a  good  leg  for  a  horse;  but 
I  recall  that  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  those  two 
poor  things  in  the  opera — Isolde  and — What's  His 
Name? — as  the  wife  of  Reggie  Carew  and  Cart- 
wrig’ht  looked  into  one  another  s  eyes. 

A  race  was  just  coming  in.  The  bunting  over 
the  buffet  stirred  ever  so  gently  in  a  breeze  laden 
with  the  breath  of  blossoms,  a  great  surge  of  laugh¬ 
ing  people  struggled  at  the  paddock  rail.  And  theie 
they  stood — Cartwright  and  Mrs.  Carew  seeing 
only  one  another  while  the  band  blared  and  people 
shouted.  For  an  instant  it  was  as  though  we  had 
uncovered  their  souls,  nor  did  I  sense  this  alone. 
Miss  Pressick  dropped  Cartwright’s  arm  and  sought 
mine  vaguely.  Her  gesture  seemed  to  say:  “Do  you 

see  what  is  happening?” 

Cartwright  started  to  talk  rapidly  asked  -  ’ 1 
Carew  if  she  were  not  a  sister  of  Bellamy  Minimus. 
He  told  her  that  we  knew  her  brother;  that  he  had 
been  in  our  form.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Carew  in  turn  was  par¬ 
ticularly  nice  to  Miss  Pressick.  She  introduced  her 
to  everyone.  She  praised  her  frock  (it  couldn  t 
compare  with  hers).  She  called  to  the  American 
ambassador  to  meet  his  countrywoman.  She  took  us 
all  to  tea  on  the  grand  stand. 

Miss  Pressick  was  a  nice  girl,  as  I  have  told  you. 
She  made  a  piteous  effort  to  rise  to  the  occasion 
and  did.  There  was  something  stricken  about  her. 
though.  The  humid  look  had  gone  from  her  eyes. 
Her  mouth  was  no  longer  soft.  .  .  .  Poor  Miss 
Pressick!  Six  months  later  she  married  young 
Wilkins  in  the  American  Trading  Company,  a  very 
decent  chap,  and  went  to  live  in  Singapore.  I  have 
always  been  a  little  sorry  for  Miss  Pressick. 


knave,  but  Cartwright  knew.  We  all  knew.  Never-  ^ 
theless,  when  the  Federal  authorities  investigated, 
and  the  traffic  was  brought  to  the  very  door  of  his 
godowns,  Reggie  Carew  was  only  fined  for  smug¬ 
gling.  They  let  it  go  at  that  for  his  wife’s  sake. 

That  was  not  the  worst.  There  was  a  half-caste 
girl  from  Macao  whom  he  had  installed  in  his  house 
as  governess  to  his  children,  Miss  Pereira.  I  have 
no  regard  for  Miss  Pereira.  She  was  a  bad  govern¬ 
ess.  She  was  a  bad  influence.  But,  to  do  her  justice, 

I  believe  that  the  love  she  bore  for  Reggie  Carew 
was  in  its  way  an  honest  love — a  volcanic,  danger¬ 
ous  love,  if  you  will — but,  for  all  that,  love  of  a  kind. 

The  decent  people  of  the  town  should  have  risen 
up  and  ridden  Carew  out  on  a  rail  for  the  Miss 
Pereira  thing.  It  should  not  have  been  enduied. 
But  people  loved  Pauline  and  were  sorry  for  her. 
And  Pauline  Carew  was,  furthermore,  afraid.  She 
knew  to  the  full  the  extent  to  which  Carew  could 
carry  his  diabolism,  and  she  was  afraid.  He  threat¬ 
ened  her,  for  one  thing,  with  divorce  if  she  inter¬ 
fered — with  the  loss  of  her  children,  with  the  ruin 
of  Cartwright — with  a  thousand  things.  You  see.  he 
had  never  struck  her!  And  she  knew  the  British  law. 
For  the  thing  was  doubly  damnable  in  this,  that, 
as  Carew  had  planned  it  should,  it  had  driven  her 
to  Cartwright’s  arms. 

The  pity  of  it  was  that  neither  Cartwright  nor 
Pauline  was  intended  for  that  sort.  Some  of  the 
papers  that  wrote  up  the  Carew  thing  were  insistent 
upon  the  angle  that  Pauline  Carew  had  been  a  faith¬ 
less  wife.  The  letters  that  Miss  Pereira  found  in 
the  wastebasket  and  had  pieced  together  damned  her. 
It  was  one  of  the  principal  issues  in  the  state  s  case 
against  her  later  (she  was  tried  in  a  Japanese  court) . 
but  the  public  at  large  knew  that  she  had  fought  her 
fight  alone  for  years  and  had  not  taken  Cartwright’s 
love  until  Carew  was  past  redemption.  The  miracu¬ 
lous  part  of  it  all  was  the  way  the  women  stood  by 
her.  It  was  old  Miss  Parsons,  who  rarely  had  a  good 
word  for  anyone,  who  stanchly  refused  to  see  any¬ 
thing  in  the  affair  of  Pauline  and  Cartwright,  and 
who  followed  this  statement  up  logically  with  the  dec¬ 
laration  that  some  things  were  no  one’s  business.  1 
mention  this  as  proof  that  Pauline  was  one  woman 
in  a  million — a  woman  whom  other  women  forgive. 

ABOUT  six  months  before  Carew’s  death,  when 
things  were  at  their  lowest  ebb,  Carew’s  sister 
‘  came  out  from  England.  People  hoped  that  her 
coming  might  save  the  situation.  But  it  didn’t.  Miss 
Carew  was  the  most  frigidly  nasty  woman  I  have 
ever  met.  I  dare  say  all  the  Carews  had  devils,  but 
Miss  Carew’s  devils  were  ice-coated,  gelid  devils.  She 
washed  her  hands  of  the  affair  almost  immediately 
and  married  a  rich  old  Swiss  who  had  made 
eyes  at  her  on  the  boat.  I  recollect,  too,  in 
what  short  order  she  browbeat  him  into  a 
whimpering,  scared  old  rabbit.  Unfortunate 
Grandpapa  Meisel! 

And  then  Carew  died.  Dr.  Wheeler,  half 
blind  and  a  little  senile,  pronounced  the  ver¬ 
dict:  heart  failure,  brought  on  by  incipient 
delirium  tremens.  Carew  died  and  was  buried, 
and  the  town  sighed  its  relief.  I  recall  his  lay¬ 
ing  away.  The  harai  wind  was  blowing  that 


March  day,  and  rain  lashed  the  cryptomeria  trees 
of  the  Episcopal  Cemetery.  Eddies  of  damp  leaves 
whisked  around  our  feet,  and  the  first  brain-fever 
bird  of  the  season  mocked  unceasingly  from  the  wil¬ 
lows.  Everyone  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  thing 
through.  There  had  been  a  cholera  scare  in  the 
village  through  which  we  had  to  come,  and  to  add 
to  the  almost  humorous  gi’isliness  of  it  all,  the  im¬ 
portant  little  officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  burn  sul¬ 
phur  and  fumigate  preceded  us  with  torches  and 
rags  dipped  in  chlorine,  begging  us  not  to  delay. 
For  all  that,  they  were  an  interminable  time  lower¬ 
ing  the  coffin,  for  the  rain  had  rusted  the  winches. 

It  was  still  halfway  out  of  the  ground  when  Miss 
Pereira  rushed  forward  and  commenced  to  scream. 
She  screamed  odiously,  piercingly.  No  one  had  seen 
her  since  the  day  of  Carew’s  death,  when  she  packed 
her  bags  and  left  the  house.  But  there  she  was  on 
her  knees  before  the  grave,  calling  to  Carew  and 
babbling  in  the  strange  Macao  tongue.  They  pulled 
her  away,  and  some  one  put  a  hand  over  her  mouth, 
but  her  strangled  cries  continued  to  punctuate  the 
service  as  the  rector  mumbled  through  it. 

Between  myself  and  Cartwright  stood  Pauline 
Carew,  her  face  hidden  in  her  handkerchief.  Beside 
her  stood  her  children,  Tommy  and  Boo,  hand  in 
hand.  “Dust  to  dust— ashes  to  ashes,”  concluded  the 
rector,  when  Boo,  whose  alert  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her  mother,  pinched  her  brother  suddenly.  “Mummy 
isn’t  crying,”  whispered  Boo  in  the  shrill,  penetrating 
whisper  of  children.  So  Reggie  Carew  was  buried 
to  trouble  the  affairs  of  our  world  no  more,  we  hoped. 

The  girl  Boo — Beatrice — was  as  lovely  and  as  ob¬ 
vious  as  a  china  angel.  She  was  five  at  the  time. 
The  boy  Tommy  was  six.  He  was  his  mother  s  fa¬ 
vorite;  a  sturdy  kid,  ( Continued  on  page  33) 


CAREW  had  been  going  to  pot  in  all  manner  of 
ways  up  to  the  time  of  our  meeting  with  him  at 
the  Negishi  races,  but  it  was  not  until  a  year  oi 
two  later  when  he  had  been  caught  red-handed 
cheating  young  Jenkins  at  vingt-et-un,  having  made 
the  poor  boy  disgustingly  drunk,  that  he  ceased  en¬ 
tirely  to  “save  face,”  as  the  Chinese  say.  It  was 
Cartwright  who  kept  him  from  being  put  out  of  the 
club  then,  and  got  him  his  chance  to  resign,  but 
Carew  was  told  never  to  show  himself  within  a  mile 
of  the  place  again.  Finally  his  firm  ousted  him,  and 
he  began  frankly  to  call  the  devil  his  friend.  He 
opened  offices  in  some  old  godowns  along  the  cana 
back  of  Blood  Town,  and  for  a  long  time  no  one 
knew  exactly  what  he  did  in  these  offices;  officially, 
it  was  something  to  do  with  coconuts  and  Straits 
spices;  but  whatever  it  was  there  seemed  to  be 
plenty  of  money  in  it,  for  he  drove  and  raced  and 
racketed  as  foolishly  as  ever.  Then  whispers  began 
to  start,  whispers  so  dark  that  no  one  really  darec 
to  put  the  thing  in  words.  But  the  ricksha  boys 
knew,  and  the  bantos  of  Water  Street  knew,  and  the 
cooks  of  the  Bluff  and  the  amahs  who  brushed  the 
hair  of  the  ladies  of  Yokohama.  Cartwright,  who, 
as  I  have  told  you,  could  gabble  coolie  with  coolie, 
Shinto  with  priest,  heard  our  mess  coolie  tell  the 
house  amah  how  sometimes  the  women  screamed  and 
how  sometimes  they  laughed,  and  how  the  red- 
..earded  Carew  San  sat  imperturbably  checking  them 
off.  Cartwright  beat  the  coolie  for  a  liar  and  a 
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.......  hLrfv  von  Will  never  see  me  again  ;  you  have  got  to  remember  just  how  1  look!  " 
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well  as  those  who 
His  article  shows 


MR.  PALMER,  unlike  the 
photographer  who  made 
in  Ireland  these  aerial  photo¬ 
graphs,  is  not  offering  here 
merely  a  bird’s-eye  view.  He 
mingled  with  the  people  who 
rule  as 
are  ruled, 
why,  so  long  as  the  present 
system  endures,  an  aviator 
flying  above  the  Viceregal 
Lodge  (left  and  below)  and 
the  Chief  Secretary’s  Lodge 
(right),  Phoenix  Park,  Dub¬ 
lin,  sees  elaborate  military 
precautions,  including  a  for¬ 
midable  system  of  trenches. 


FROM  Euston  you  take  the 
train  to  the  great  industrial 
centers  of  England,  and,  in¬ 
cidentally,  to  Ireland.  Men¬ 
tion  the  Irish  question  to  the  busy 
Englishmen  coursing  through  that 
station,  and  the  average  one  will  say,  with  the 
grimace  of  a  man  who  has  been  reminded  of  a  bad 
dream  or  a  bad  debt:  “Oh,  I’m  fed  up  with  that!” 

“But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  you  may 
ask.  “You  still  have  the  Irish  with  you — or,  rather, 
against  you — and  they  are  the  Irish.” 

“Heaven  knows!  Leave  it  to  Lloyd  George!” 

Then  the  Englishman,  if  he  knows  you  well  enough 
to  be  frank,  may  say:  “It’s  the  Irish  in  America  who 
keep  the  question  stirred  up.  Agitators  would  be  out 
of  a  job  if  it  were  settled.”  And  he  may  conclude 
irritably:  “Is  it  America’s  business?  Isn’t  it  ours? 
We  don’t  interfere  with  your  home  affairs.” 

“On  the  contrary,  you  force  it  into  our  business,” 
is  the  American’s  answer.  “By  not  satisfying  Ire¬ 
land  you  keep  the  question  alive  in  America,  inject¬ 
ing  British  politics  into  our  politics  when  we  have 
all  the  politics  of  our  own  that  we  can  look  after. 
It  makes  our  voters  think  in  terms  of  Ireland  on 
strictly  American  issues.  Every  American  politician 
has  to  consider  the  Irish  vote.” 

“I  know,”  says  the  Englishman.  “We  want  to  be 
friends  with  America,  and  the  Irish  won’t  let  us. 
So  you’re  going  to  Ireland?  Maybe  you  can  find  out 
what  the  Irish  want.  We  cannot.  It’s  undeniably 
a  joke  on  us  British,”  he  will  admit,  “that  though 
we  successfully  rule  vast  dominions  oversea,  we  can¬ 
not  successfully  rule  little  Ireland  at  our  doors.” 

Rule  Ireland !  There  you  have  the  point  of  view 
of  all  Great  Britain.  Britons  do  not  talk  of  ruling 
the  white  men  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa,  which  are  self-governing  dominions;  but 
they  do  talk  of  ruling  the  brown,  black,  and  yellow 
races  of  India  and  other  tropical  lands  and  the  white 
men  of  Ireland?  Why?  Though  I  had  been  in  Ire¬ 
land  before,  I  was  going  to  forget  that  I  had.  I  was 


going  to  discover  Ireland  and  the  Irish  question  as 
if  I  had  never  heard  of  either  before. 

The  train  was  a  khaki  train,  with  many  officers 
and  privates  on  their  way  to  rule  Ireland.  More 
than  a  year  after  the  armistice,  war  conditions  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Ireland;  there  were  more  British  soldiers 
in  Ireland  than  on  the  Rhine. 

In  the  midst  of  the  throbbing  industrial  activity 
of  a  Britain  returned  to  the  normal,  this  seemed  as 
much  of  an  anachronism  as  if  the  United  States 
army  were  being  sent  to  solve  a  German  question 
in  Wisconsin,  a  Swedish  question  in  Minnesota,  an 
Italian  or  a  Jewish  question  on  the  East  Side  of 
New  York  City. 

We  might  have  these  questions  if  these  newcomers 
to  our  land  were  being  “ruled.”  Human  nature,  when 
it  is  “ruled,”  has  that  kind  of  a  tendency.  Anybody 
who  knows  Ireland  knows  that  it  contains  as  much 
human  nature  per  capita  as  any  country  in  the  world. 
I  have  no  Irish  blood  in  my  veins,  but  I  like  the  Irish. 
I  should  doubt  my  own  human  nature  if  I  did  not. 

One  Great  Secret  Society 

THE  three  hours’  trip  across  the  Irish  Channel 
brings  the  discoverer  into  what  is  an  alien  coun¬ 
try — alien  to  Great  Britain — where  he  realizes  in 
all  his  surroundings  that,  though  Irishmen  are  help¬ 
ing  to  rule  our  own  country  and  Australia  and 
Canada,  they  are  outsiders  at  home  and  that  the 
English,  Scots,  and  Welsh  are  insiders. 

The  British  will  tell  you  that,  though  the  Irish 
arc  capable  of  ruling  other  peoples,  they  are  not 
capable  of  ruling  themselves.  I  had  an  illustration 
of  this  attitude  in  an  Englishman  who  w  me 

when  I  bought  a  newspaper  in  Dublin. 


“Is  that  the  evening  ijaper?”  I 
asked  the  newsboy,  aged  forty-five. 
“It  is!”  Not  “Yes,”  but  “It  is.” 
“Is  it  the  latest  edition?”  I  asked, 
starting  a  conversation.  The  Irish 
do  know  how  to  talk. 

“It  is  the  evening  paper!”  was 
the  reply. 

“Has  it  all  the  latest  news?”  I 
inquired. 

“Shure,  and  let  us  see,”  said  the 
newsboy  affably. 

He  opened  up  the  paper  and  be¬ 
gan  reading  the  headlines  in  a 
delightful  brogue. 

“Imagine  a  newsboy  in  London 
or  New  York  taking  the  time  for 
such  a  dissertation,  or  you  en¬ 
gaging  in  it  except  in  Ireland,” 
said  the  Englishman.  “Ireland  is 
Ireland,  and  the  Irish  are  the  Irish; 
nothing  can  change  them  while 
they  are  at  home.  It’s  the  soft, 
enervating  climate  that  leads  to 
slackness  and  irresponsibility  and 
blarney.  The  Irish  question  is  cli¬ 
matic,  incurable.” 

“Are  you  Sinn  Fein?”  I  asked. 
“It’s  not  mesilf  that’s  in  poli¬ 
tics,”  the  newsboy  replied. 

An  Irishman  not  in  politics!  I  made  a  point 
of  asking  Irishmen  whom  I  met  during  my  stay 
in  Ireland  whether  or  not  they  were  Sinn  Feiners. 
Not  one  admitted  that  he  was  —  unless  you  had 
him  in  a  quiet  corner  and  had  been  properly  intro¬ 
duced — but  I  was  sure  that  practically  all  were. 
Catholic  Ireland  was  one  great  secret  society  of  Sinn 
Feiners.  In  Hyde  Park  in  London  a  crank  of  any 
complexion  enjoys  the  freedom  of  public  speech;  but 
not  in  Ireland;  Sinn  Feiners  may  not  hold  a  public 
meeting. 

“Good  reason  why!”  exclaimed  my  English  friend. 
“Will  you  look  at  that?”  pointing  to  the  ruins  of 
buildings,  the  result  of  the  Sinn  Fein  rebellion  of 
Easter  week,  1916.  “Consider  Ireland’s  part  in  the 
war  which  brought  two  million  American  soldiers 
to  France!  Did  the  Irish  enlist?  Did  they  submit 
to  conscription?  No!  We  had  to  make  an  exception 
for  their  young  men,  while  our  men  of  forty-five 
years  were  going  to  the  trenches.  We  could  not  even 
apply  food  rationing  to  Ireland,  while  we  applied  it 
to  ourselves  in  order  to  save  England,  and  Ireland 
too,  from  invasion. 

“While  we  were  fighting  the  Irish  were  drilling 
to  fight  against  us.  In  a  most  critical  period  the 
Irish  started  an  armed  uprising  in  Dublin.  Wc 
admit  that  we’ve  treated  Ireland  badly  in  the  past; 
we’ve  blundered.  Despite  that  treasonable  outbreak, 
we  are  now  ready  to  grant  anything  upon  which  the 
Irish  will  agree;  ready  for  a  new  deal — if  the  Irish 
will  only  forget  the  past  and  plan  in  the  present 
for  the  future.” 

Anything  upon  which  the  Irish  will  agree!  This 
is  the  object  of  Lloyd  George’s  bill,  which  I  shall 
discuss  later  when  we  have  ( Continued  on  page  36) 
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April  3,  1^20 


••Arise!”  says  Jeanne.  1  have  for  you  the  delightful  surprise.  Ah,  oui ' 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  RELATIONS 


In  the  Midst  of  My  Cellar, 
Harmony  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Dear  and  etc.  Joseph: 

WELL,  Joe,  no  doubt  you  will  gasp  ; 

with  surprise  when  you  see  I  am  writin 
this  in  my  cellar,  but  I  am  not  down  here 
for  the  reasons  that  you  prob’ly  think, 
which  is  that  I  have  gone  to  work  since  prohibition 
become  the  latest  state  to  join  the  union.  As  you 
know,  I  at  no  time  was  a  hound  for  the  demoniac 
rum,  only  takin’  a  few  seidels  of  Scotch  or  the  like 
now  and  then  rather  than  offend  a  friend  or  the 
etc.  Also  when  the  ratification  epidemic  ravaged 
the  country  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  start right 
in  to  shun  the  saloons  instead  of  waitin  till  the 
doors  of  the  same  was  slammed  in  my  face.  But  of 
course  if  a  guy  finds  himself  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  liquid  conditions  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  he  can  go  to  the  countries  of  Rhode  Island 
or  New  Jersey,  both  of  which  has  taken  the  stand 
that  you  can  lead  a  man  to  water  but  you  canflot 
make*  him  drink  it,  except  as  a  chaser. 

The  real  reason  that  I  am  writin  this  lettei 
down  in  the  cellar  amongst  the  coal  and  bottles  of 
"•rape  juice,  with  the  conventional  three  raisins  and 
a  yeast  cake  inside  of  them,  is  because  I  have  now 
became  a  valet  to  my  furnace,  which  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  namin’  Bombardier  Wells  after  the 
English  heavyweight,  on  account  of  it  always 
goin’  out. 

This  forty  dollar  the  week  chauffeur,  which  we 
need  the  same  way  I  need  a  third  ear,  claims  he 
was  hired  as  a  engineer  and  not  as  a  fireman  and  if 
he  wanted  to  shovel  for  a  livin’  he  never  would  of 
wasted  his  time  goin’  to  night  school,  and  the  two 
maids  simply  give  vent  to  hysterical  laughter  when 
I  gently  inquired  would  they  look  after  the  furnace. 
So  bein’  faced  with  a  mutiny  on  all  sides,  Joe,  with 
the  winter  in  the  full  sway  and  it  bein’  as  hard  to 
get  help  here  as  it  would  be  to  get  frostbitten  in 
Southern  Hades,  they  is  nothin’  left  for  me  to  do 
but  go  down  in  the  cellar  several  times  a  day  and 
mingle  with  the  ashes  and  the  etc. 

Joe,  if  a  man  is  born  to  be  a  coal  heaver  he  might 
as  well  be  one  and  be  done  with  it,  because  they  is  ■ 
no  use  tryin’  to  dodge  your  destination,  as  Napoleon 
had  the  habit  of  remarkin’,  unless  of  course  let  us 
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take  Germany,  for  the  example,  where  some  years 
ago  a  guy  which  was  born  for  the  ash  heap  was  made 
kaiser,  but  is  now  occupyin’  his  proper  position  and 
only  a  short  while  ago  them  guys  elected  a  president 
which  was  born  a  shoemaker  and  so  far  he  can  hardly 
tell  the  difference. 

Now  here  in  the  U.  S.,  Joe,  it  don’t  matter  what 
stations  of  life  you  manage  to  get  born  in,  because 
a  poor  man  has  the  same  chance  as  a  well-fixed  mil¬ 
lionaire  and  both  is  equal  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow 
citizens — the  minute  they  are  dead.  If  you  wi 
devote  some  attention  to  the  newspapers,  you  will 
see  pretty  near  every  day  where  some  guy  which 
has  lucked  his  way  to  the  top  of  the  heap  tells  the 
world  just  how  he  was  able  to  raise  himself  from 
bein’  valet  to  the  cows,  pigs,  and  chickens  away  out, 
west  in  Philadelphia  or  some  of  our  other  farnun 
lands  at  $7.50  the  year  to  bein’  now  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Insipid  Succotash  Foundry  at  $500,000 
a  week,  outside  of  commissions.  Joe,  in  case  they 
is  no  newspapers  available,  I  will  tell  you  how  all 
them  articles  reads,  because  I  have  made  somethin 
of  a  study  of  them  in  a  effort  to  find  out  if  they 
wasn’t  one  of  them  guys  at  the  least  which  had 
climbed  to  success,  that  started  life  with  a  coJege 
education,  moderately  fixed  parents,  a  lotta  influen¬ 
tial  friends,  and  a  good  salary.  But,  Joe,  after  read- 
in’  the  confessions  of  about  1,000  of  our  great  men 
I  am  convinced  that  all  the  things  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned  is  a  terrible  handicap  to  a  youth  which  is 
startin’  out  to  take  the  universe  and  make  it  like 
it  It  seems  that  all  the  education  any  of  them 
successes  ever  had  was  barely  enough  to  tell  how 
much  is  1  and  2,  all  their  parents  was  so  poor  that 
the  first  time  they  seen  the  almshouse  they  thought 
it  was  Buckin’ham  Palace,  they  went  through 
hardships  which  would  make  a  voyage  to  Norths 
Pole  seem  like  a  stroll  through  Central  Park,  no¬ 
body  ever  helped  them  with  as  much  as  a  Peasant 
oTin,  and  fin’ly,'  through  gettin’  up  to  hustle  at  3.30 
a  m  in  the  mornin’s  and  studyin’  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints  at  nights  instead  of  wilin’  away  the  golden 
hours  at  stud  poker,  they  arrived  at  the  top.  Joe, 


none  of  them  guys  has  any  hesitation  about 
cornin’  right  out  with  all  that  stuff  whethei 
they  done  it  or  not,  so  I  would  suggest,  if  you 
wanna  get  over,  you  better  quit  whatever  you 
are  doin’  for  a  livin’  now  and  get  a  job  somewheres 
as  a  street  cleaner  or  the  like  to  start  and  in  no 
time  at  all  you  will  prob’ly  have  a  bank  roll  which 
will  make  Rockefeller  and  Morgan  go  around  moan¬ 
in’  and  gnashin’  their  teeth. 

I  am  a  hopeless  case  myself  and  have  no  chance  to 
get  anywheres,  because  I  went  as  far  as  the  sixth 
grade  in  school  instead  of  not  goin’  near  the  joint 
at  all,  and  also  my  parents  was  fairly  well  off  and  I 
never  had  to  work  in  no  stable  or  nothin’,  so  you  can 
see  mv  chances  was  killed  at  the  stait,  hey,  Joe. 

Well,  to  get  away  from  all  this,  which  only  goes 
to  show  I  am  gettin’  old  and  the  etc.  when  I  com¬ 
mence  to  hand  around  advice,  Xmas  came  and  went, 
Joe,  and  it  left  me  as  usual  without  the  price  of  a 
sunburn  in  the  Sara  Desert.  It’s  a  good  thing  that 
the  Yuletide  is  all  settled  in  one  day  and  ain’t  a 
world  series  or  I  would  have  stepped  right  from  the 
festive  board  into  the  poorhouse.  As  it  is,  I  am  in 
hock  yet,  payin’  installment  collectors  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  gifts  I  lavished  on  my  so-called  friends  and  my 
undoubted  wife  and  family.  All  I  got  back  foi  my 
investment  was  a  belt  from  Phil  Bloom  which  looks 
very  suspiciously  like  the  one  I  gave  him  last  Xmas, 
with  the  buckle  shined  up,  and  I  wish  now  I  had 
marked  it  last  year.  They  was  also  four  ties  come 
by  the  via  of  the  mail,  and  if  I  ever  get  crazy  enough 
to  wear  any  one  of  ’em  I  will  have  to  put  dimmers 
on  it  or  the  public  will  go  blind.  I  got  at  the  least 
200  cards  which  says  on  ’em  “Wishin’  You  A  Jovial 
Xmas  and  A  Elegant  New  Years”  and  which  don’t 
mean  nothin’,  because  the  only  guy  which  ever  got 
anything  by  the  via  of  wishin’  was  a  young  feller 
by  the  name  of  Aladdin. 

Joe,  I  give  Jeanne,  for  the  example,  a  diamond 
broach  pin  which  every  stone  in  it  is  so  full  of  fire 
and  life  you  could  take  it  in  a  dark  room  and  read 
with  it,  not  that  we  have  to,  and  in  return  she  give 
me  a  china  set  of  dishes  to  go  in  the  show  case 
which  adorns  the  diner  of  our  mutual  castle.  I  will 
no  doubt  have  a  lot  of  rare  sport  this  year  playm 
house  with  them  dishes  and  the  doll  which  came 
with  the  set. 
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However,  Joe,  although  I  didn’t  grab  off  enough 
presents  to  have  to  hire  no  Burns  detectives  to 
watch  ’em,  my  baby  presented  me  with  a  smokin’ 
jacket  which  has  got  four  more  colors  in  it  than 
I  ever  knowed  existed.  As  he  is  somethin’  under 
three  years  old,  I  think  it  was  really  a  remarkable 
thing  for  him  to  walk  downtown  by  himself,  sneakin’ 
away,  no  doubt,  whilst  Jeanne  wasn’t  lookin’  and 
pick  me  out  this  jatk°t.  He  must  of  done  that,  Joe, 
because  they  was  a  card  come  with  it  which  says, 
i.  e. :  “To  Father — From  Little  Wilson.”  Now,  Joe, 
when  you  figure  the  age  of  my  baby  is  about  2  1-2 
years  in  the  round  numbers  and  then  stop  to  con¬ 
sider  that  he  went  out  and  bought  that  smokin’ 
jacket  all  by  himself  and  on  the  top  of  that  feat 
was  able  to  write  the  card  that  went  with  it,  you 
will  see  that  he  is  some  infant  and  when  he  grows 
up  will  no  doubt  be  the  sensation  of  Wall  Street 
at  the  least.  Now  as  to  the  smokin’  jacket  itself,  I 
ain’t  quite  figured  out  how  to  smoke  it  as  yet,  but 
it  is  prob’ly  to  be  cut  up  and  used  in  a  pipe  in  the 
lew  of  tobacco  and  from  the  perfume  of  the  average 
pipe  I  am  positive  that  smokin’  jackets  must  be  the 
fuel  used  therein. 

Eddie  Stevens,  which  don’t  believe  Columbus  dis¬ 
covered  America  because  he  wasn’t  there  to  see  it, 
claims  I  am  crazy  when  I  tell  him  what  my  baby 
done,  and  he  says  the  child’s  mother  prob’ly  pro¬ 
cured  me  the  gift,  but  had  it  fixed  up  to  seem  the 
other  way  on  account  of  how  cute  it  looks.  Well, 
you  can  see  that  is  nothin’  but  professional  jealousy, 
Joe,  because  Eddie  is  a  father  himself,  and  they 
ain't,  no  half  dozen  of  his  kids  has  got  brains  enough 
to  equip  a  gnat,  hey,  .Toe? 

With  regard  to  the  Xmas  presents  due  me,  the 
bulk  of  the  people  whi< -h  enjoyed  my  generosity  had 
no  idea  I  wouldst  recall  them  around  Dec.  25,  and 
they  flashed  madly  around  pickin’  up  things  here 
and  there  for  me  which  cost  at  the.  least  within  $5 
of  what  I  gave  them.  I  have  done  the  same  thing 
manys  the  time  myself,  Joe.  Let.  us  take,  for  the 
example,  the  year  before,  when  Shorty  Wells  come 
through  at  the  12th  hour  with  a  cigarette  container 


for  me  and  I  had  to  hop  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
you  might  say,  and  purchase  him  a  shirt,  explainin' 
the  delay  by  sayin’  they  had  forgot  to  put  in  the 
stripes  and  I  had  to  wait  for  them. 

Well,  Joe,  they  was  one  Xmas  present  I  got  from 
my  beautiful  wife  which  I  will  recall  for  some  time, 
as  it  come  near  havin’  the  both  of  us  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  divorce  lawyers,  a  thing  I  have 
always  tried  to  avoid.  This  gift  was  delivered  a 
coupla  weeks  before  Xmas  and  was  as  much  of  a 
surprise  to  me  as  the  Anti-Saloon  League  was  to  the 
bartenders’  union  and  also,  Joe,  I  am  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  to  say  that  it  was  the  same  kind  of  a  surprise. 

The  present  was  imported  from  France  and  was 
in  the  shape  of  Jeanne’s  family  on  her  mother’s  and 
father’s  side. 

Joe,  one  mornin’  I  was  peacefully  dreamin’  of  the 
various  things  a  successful  movin’-picture  hero 
like  me  will  select  to  dream  of  and  I  was  just  in 
the  midst  of  sternly  wavin’  aside  the  charmin’  prin¬ 
cess  which  craved  to  wed  me,  the  while  remarkin' 
like  they  did  in  the  times  of  Looey  the  14:  “Whal 
the  ho,  my  lady.  Od’s  blood,  s’death  and  whoops, 
my  dear!  Strike  me  pink,  but  my  heart  is  an¬ 
other’s!”  and  things  was  breakin’  like  that  for  me  in 
this  dream,  Joe,  when  I  was  woke  up  by  somebody 
shakin’  my  shoulder  from  the  one  side  to  the  other. 
As  the  result  of  this,  in  no  time  at  all  my  head 
banged  up  against  the  side  of  the  bed  and  I  leaped 
to  a  sittin’  position  and  let  forth  the  followin’ 
whilst  I  waved  a  imaginary  sword,  which  is  the  kind 
that  Congress  give  me  for  what  I  done  in  France. 

“Zounds  and  the  etc.,  varlet!  Unhand  me  or  the 
chances  is  I’ll  run  you  through.  Oh,  yea,  the 
verily!” 

Joe,  the  night  before  I  had  read  words  to -  that 
effect  to  the  accompaniment  of  eatin’  Welch’s  Rab¬ 
bit  in  a  book  called  “On  Account  of  Monte  Cristo.” 
Well,  with  that  I  open  two  of  my  eyes,  and  there  is 
•Jeanne  bondin’  over  me  and  laughin’.  If  they  is 
anything  prettier  than  Jeanne  in  the  mornin’  or 
whilst  we  are  on  the  subject,  in'  the  afternoon  or 
evenin’  either,  Joe,  then  so  far  I  have  missed  it! 
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“Edouard!”  she  says,  still  gigglin’.  “What  then 
means  those  strange  language  to  Jeanne?” 

By  that  time,  Joe,  I  was  fully  awake  and  a  glance 
s  ■arowifLthe  room  showed  me  I  was  safe  in  my  own 
home  and  not  battlin’  with  a  bevy  of  gay  muskets’ 
ears  or  the  like. 

“What’s  the  idea  of  wakin’  me  when  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  bein’  the  hero  of  a  historical  romance?”  I 

says. 

“Arise!”  says  Jeanne.  “I  have  for  you  the  de¬ 
lightful  surprise.  Ah,  oui!” 

Joe,  I  prepared  for  the  worst.  Whenever  a  woman 
says  she  has  got  a  pleasant  surprise  for  you,  watch 
your  step!  I’ll  lay  eight  to  five  that  Salome  told 
John  the  Baptist  she  had  a  pleasant  surprise  for 
him  right  before  she  demanded  his  head. 

“What  has  happened  now?”  I  says,  leapin’  from 
the  bed.  “Don’t  tell  me  they  is  anything  wrong  with 
my  ba.by!” 

“Mon  Dion!”  remarks  Jeanne,  a  flash  of  ivory 
tintin’  the  rose  of  her  cheeks.  “Always  you  think 
of  the  most  horrible  thing.  Little  Weelson  is  safe, 
but  you  must  dress  quickly,  for  we  have  to  go  at 
once  to  the  river!” 

“Where  d’ye  get  that  we  stuff?”  I  says,  still  in 
the  clutches  of  the  amazement. 

Her  answer  is  to  dash  to  the  phone  and  order  the 
car  at  the  door  in  ten  minutes.  Then  she  rushes 
into  the' bath’s  room,  turns  on  the  water  and  hurls 
my  bath’s  robe  at  me. 

“Hurry!”  she  says.  “We  have  but  an  hour  to  get 
to  the  boat.” 

“Say,  listen!”  I  asks.  “Would  you  mind  givin’  me 
a  faint  idea  of  what  this  boat  and  river  stuff  is  all 
about?” 

Well,  Joe,  at  that  Jeanne  comes  over  and  places 
a  arm  around  my  manly  neck.  Then  she  releases  a 
smile  which  as  usual  makes  me  dizzy  and  says: 

“Arec  plaisir!  We  go  to  that  pier  and  meet  le 
vapem — what  you  call  the  steamer  from  Bordeaux. 
Did  not  Jeanne  say  she  have  the  surprise  for  you?” 

Joe,  I  begin  to  fear  for  the  worst! 

“Who  is  coinin’  on  this  boat,  hey?”  I  says,  kinda 
weak. 

Jeanne  keeps  that  smile  in  high  and  her  face 
lights  all  up. 

“Ma  famille,"  she  answers.  “Le  pere,  la  mere,  le 
frere,  la  soeur!” 

“Never  mind  the  song,”  I  says,  “and  try  to  speal 
a  occasional  word  of  English,  will  you?  That  per 
le  mere  stuff  don’t  mean  nothin’  to  me.  Who  arc 
we  gonna  greet?” 

“Parfait!”  she  remarks.  “It  is  then  my  mother, 
my  father,  my  brother,  my  sister,  and  Toto  arrive 
to-day.  Now,  is  not  the  surprise  charmant?” 

I  get  what  i  ;  known  as  aghast,  Joe,  and  sink  back 
on  the  bed  with  a  moan.  For  a  long  time  Jeanne 
had  been  threatenin’  to  bring  her  family  over  here, 
but  I  had  always  been  able  to  stall  her  off  before 
by  either  gifts  or  threats  of  reprisals  and  this  here 
come  like  a  shower  of  bricks  from  th:>  clear  sky. 

“Who  is  Toto?”  I  says,  the  minute  I  am  able  to 
speak  at  all.  “Your  aunt?” 

“Voila!”  says  Jeanne.  “Non,  non,  non,  non!  Toto 
is  le  chien.” 

“What  the — what  in  the  name  of  North  Dakota 
is  a  chien?”  I  gasps. 

“A  dog — stupid!”  says  Jeanne.  “Hurry  then, 
your  bath  will  be  cold.” 

“I  ain’t  thinkin’  about  no  bath  now,”  I  says. 
“This  here’s  very  serious  to  me.  I  thought  you 
would  be  the  last  one  on  earth  to  double-cross  me, 
Jeanne,  and  yet  the  first  time  my  back  is  turned 
you  go  to  work  and  drag  your  family  over  here! 
Just  what  is  they  figurin’  on  doin’  in  America?” 

“Oh,  but  it  will  be  charmant,”  she  says,  claspin’ 
her  hands.  “They  arc  going  to  come  and  live  with 
us  forever!” 

At  that  I  let  forth  one  wild  yell  and  fell  back  flat 
on  the  bed,  coverin’  my  head  with  the  bath’s  robe 
so’s  to  stifle  up  my  moans! 

“Come!”  says  Jeanne,  shakin’  me.  “We  must  be 
quick  or  we  will  miss  those  boat!” 

“I  wish  your  family  had  missed  it!”  I  hollers. 
“You  must  have  got  the  idea  that  you’re  wed  to 
.1.  P.  Morgan — I  can’t  afford  to  keep  all  them  rela¬ 
tives  and  that  chien  thing  of  yours.  Send  ’em  to  a 
hotel  or  the  Salvation’s  Army  and  be  done  with  it!” 

“They  shall  stay  here,  Edouard,”  says  Jeanne, 
very  stern,  “and  you  should  feel  honored  that  my 
family  have  consent’  to  be  your  guests.” 

“Yeh?”  I  says.  “Well,  get  this — Harmony  Hall 
was  meant  for  my  home  and  not  no  roadhouse. 
They’s  enough  of  your  family  here  right  now,  .the 
same  bein’  you,  which  is  just  the  correct  amount. 
■  They  can  come  up  and  stay  a  coupla  days  at  the 
outside  and  then  you  will  have  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  park  them  ( Continued  on  page  24) 
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ABOUT  THIS  MAN 


HOOVER 


[N  the  smoker  to  Detroit  I  overheard  a  vio¬ 
lent  argument  between  a  Western  flour¬ 
mill  man  and  a  Detroit  manufacturer,  ihe 
SlleTwas  denouncing  the  United  Statue  Grain 
'ornoration  for  its  announcement  that  the  tar 
rs  dealers,  and  millers  of  the  country  were  o 
ng  back  over  four  hundred  million  bushels  of  last 

rear’s  wheat.  ,  , 

“Is  it  true?”  the  Detroiter  asked. 

“Well  ves,”  the  miller  admitted,  “it  may  be  tiue 
,ut  don’t  yot  see  the  idea?  The  Grain  Corporation 
Lants  to  force  us  to  sell  now  at  the  Government 
jrice,  which  is  way  under  the  world  Pnce-  * 
rou  what  it  is.  It’s  Hoover  press-agent  stuff.  It  s 
In  attempt  to  make  the  people  -think  Hoover  is  try¬ 
ing  to  lower  the  cost  of  living.  .  .  ... 

In  the  Middle  West,  a  few  days  later,  I  talked  w 
various  farmers  and  elevator  men  who  had  had  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  Grain  Corporation.  I  got  their  ang 
on  the  charge  that  the  Grain  Corporation  was, being 
used  for  private  selfish  purposes.  On  the  way  back 
to  New  York  I  read  a  substantial  repetition  of  the 
charge  made  the  day  before  in  the  United  States 
Senate’  I  also  read  several  magazine  advertisements 
whose  object  was,  obviously,  to  teach  the  public  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  discriminating  among 

different  grades  of  flour.  . 

There  ought  to  be  a  story  in  the  Grain  Gorpoia- 
tion,  it  struck  me.  Through  the  following  das*  I 
interviewed  Grain  Corporation  officials,  studied  offi 
cial  reports,  talked  with  everyone  whose  opinion  of 
its  operation  was  worth  listening  to. 

Big  story?  Undoubtedly.  The  Grain  Corporation 
is  a  commercial  company  whose  capital  stock  is 
owned  by  the  United  States.  ^  was  organized  in 
war  time  to  buy  wheat  in  America  at  the  Govern 
ment-established  price  and  sell  to  our  allies  without 
profit,  and  to  neutrals  with  a  fair  profit.  As  an 
enormous  buyer  at  a  fixed  price,  its  influence  was 
to  save  both  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  from  violent  fluctuations 
in  price.  It  has  had  a  turnover 
of  more  than  five  and  one-halt 
billions — greater  than  that  of  any 
other  commercial  organization  in 
history.  Its  universal  fair  dealing 
overcame  the  prejudice  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  to  the  word  corpora- 
tion.”  It  has  never  been  muck¬ 
raked  or  investigated.  True,  it  has 
been  accused  of  discrimination  anil 
unfairness  from  time  to  time,  but 
I  am  convinced — and  I  think  any 
other  unprejudiced  investigator 
will  be  convinced — that  all  these 
charges  have  been  as  unfair  as  the 
present  charge  that  its  warning 
against  wheat  hoarding  has  a  pei- 
sonal  motive.  That  warning  was 
issued,  I  am  convinced,  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  both  farmers  and  milleis 
on  one  hand  and  the  public  on  the 
other.  The  Grain  Corporation  be¬ 
lieves  that  if  such  a  tremendous 
quantity  of  wheat  is  held  back  until  after  June  1 
when  the  Government-guaranteed  price  terminates- 
and  then  is  thrown  on  the  market,  the  market  price 
will  drop  below  the  Government  price.  _ 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Grain  Corporation  offices 


By  '  WEBB  WALD  RON 

was  not  that  of  the  average  Government  office.  I 
got  the  feeling  of  brisk  efficiency  one  encounters  m 
the  office  of  the  private  corporation. 

The  secret  of  its  efficiency  is,  of  course,  the  fact 
that  Grain  Corporation  officials  were  chosen  solely 
on  the  principle  of  fitness  for  their  jobs  (so  rare 
a  thing  in  Government  activities) ,  and  that  the  cor¬ 
poration  has  resisted  every  attempt  at  political  med¬ 
dling  in  its  affairs.  The  Grain  Corporation  has  had 
even  an  advantage  over  private  corporations  in  its 
esprit  de  corps.  For  instance,  of  the  nineteen  promi¬ 
nent  grain  men  who  entered  its  service  in  1917, 
entirely  severing  connection  with  their  own  busi¬ 
nesses  in  order  to  do  so,  eighteen  still  are  at  then- 
posts.  The  nineteenth  went  back  to  his  private 
affairs  only  for  unavoidable  reasons.  Until  last 
summer  these  men  served  without  pay. 

Hooverized  Men  and  Alethods 

YES,  a  big  story  — but  dramatic,  picturesque? 
About  as  picturesque  as  the  Equitable  Trus 
Company  or  the  Metropolitan  Life.  Its  records 
are  almost  as  exciting  as  the  Congressional  Record. 
There  was  one  dramatic  thing  in  the  background- 
dramatic  to  me-Hoover.  Though  Hoover  wasn  t 
there  and  has  nothing  actively  to  do  with  the  con¬ 
cern,  his  personality  infused  the  place- 

“Whose  idea  was  this  corporation .  1  asked. 

“Hoover’s,”  was  the  answer. 

“Who  thought  of  the  idea  of  selling  to  the  Allies 

without  profit?” 

“Hoover.” 

“Who  worked  out  this  detail? 

“Hoover  ^ 

“How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  all  these 


When  vou  read  the  name  Hoover  you  think  less  ot 
a  personality  than  of  great,  storehouses  of  food,  big 
American  ships  unloading  needed  provisions,  and 
vast  offices  in  which  busy  clerks  keep  track  of 
American  relief  work  around  the  world 


grain  men  have  stayed  on  with  you  so  long 
after  the  armistice  when  they  could  go  back 
to  their  own  businesses  and  make  several  times 

the  amount  they’re  getting  here?” 

“Hoover,”  answered  Julius  H.  Barnes,  the  Wheat 
Director.  “One  can’t  be  in  association  with  Hoover 
without  getting  a  new  insight  into  the  word  national 

service.’ V  ,  ,  _ 

Of  course  you  may  rise  to  object  that  Barnes  is 

a  self-constituted  campaign  press  agent  for  Hoover, 
that  his  remarks  ought  to  be  discounted.  Very  well; 
but  the  eighteen  grain  men  have  stayed  on,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  Grain  Corporation  is  an  incontro¬ 
vertible  fact.  ,  ,  , 

Hoover  Hoover.  But  I  hadn  t  set  out  to  do  an 
article  on  Hoover.  My  aim  was  a  strictly  business 
article  on  the  workings  of  the  Grain  Corporation. 

So  I  went  away  rather  discouraged.  I  might  draw 
up  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  Grain  Corporation. 

Yet  who  would  read  it?  As  a  story — a  story  of  the 
sort  I  knew  Collier’s  readers  wanted— my  effort  would 
be  a  flivver.  Up  the  street  a  few  blocks  was  the  office 
of  the  American  Relief  Administration.  Perhaps  if 
I  dropped  in  for  a  chat  with  my  old  friends  there  I 
might  get  a  cue  to  a  method  for  breathing  dramatic 
fire  into  the  story  of  the  Grain  Corporation.  Per¬ 
haps.  I  hurried  up  Broadway. 

I  passed  a  news  stand  with  a  big  placard  advei- 
tising  an  article  entitled  “Hoover  on  the  World  Coal 
Crisis”  in  a  prominent  financial  weekly;  next  it  was 
a  popular  monthly  magazine  announcing  on  its  cover 
the  opening  chapters  of  “The  Story  of  Hoover  ; 
three  newspapers  had  headlines  mentioning  Hoover, 
one  screaming  in  letters  three  inches  high :  Senator 
Reed  Denounces  Hoover  as  Pro-British.” 

As  I  walked  on  I  reflected  on  the  impossibility, 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  of  severing  Hoover  and 
Hoover’s  personality  from  any  organization  or  activ¬ 
ity  in  which  he  had  been  concerned.  I  thought  of 
the  reasons  why  Hoover  had  seemed 
a  dramatic  word  even  in  the  arid 
records  of  the  Grain  Corporation. 
Pictures  came  back  to  me — Ameri¬ 
can  food  ships  I  had  seen  unload¬ 
ing  in  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg, 
deep-laden  barges  traveling  the 
long  reaches  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Elbe,  food  trains  grinding  up  from 
Trieste  over  the  windy  passes  of 
the  Julian  Alps,  patient  queues  of 
hungry  people,  pale-faced  children 
eating  soup  in  the  magnificent 
rooms  of  ancient  imperial  palaces. 
That  brought  me,  in  turn,  to  some¬ 
thing  else. 

To  most  people  the  image  of 
Hoover  in  Europe  is  that  of  a 
European  Santa  Claus,  generously 
passing  out  American  food  to 
hungry  children — a  big,  smiling, 
popular  man.  How  many  Ameri¬ 
cans,  I  wondered,  knew  that,  dra¬ 
matic  as  has  been  the  distribution 
of  American  food  to  starving 
curuu*.  was  a  bigger  drama  behind  that  in 

which  this  man  Hoover  played  the  chief  role?  How 
many  Americans  knew,  I  wondered,  that  this  man 
Hoover,  discussed  in  every  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  possible  (Continued  on  Va<je  46) 
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Thayer  and  Anne  watched  the  spreading  fire  from  the  roof 
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XVII 

THAYER  nodded.  “Quietly,  though,  Michaud,” 
he  said,  under  his  breath.  He  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  himself  again;  for  a  moment  the 
knowledge  that  Anne  was  in  Ferrand’s  power, 
at  this,  of  all  times,  had  brought  panic.  “We  don’t 
want  any  interference — and  we  don’t  know  what 
spies  Ferrand  has  here.  I  want  to  see  Rodman  for 
a  minute.  Wait  in  the  garden.  Don’t  show  your¬ 
self  unless  you  must.” 

In  the  wild  confusion  that  reigned  within  the 
legation  it  was  hard  to  find  anyone.  The  minister 
and  his  stafT  were  trying  to  restore  order;  they  went 
about,  soothing  the  fears  of  women,  chatting  with 
the  men.  The  minister  was  quietly  confident.  He 
had  sent  for  help;  a  French  cruiser  was  not  far 
away.  There  could  be  no  really  serious  trouble. 
Moreover,  there  were  American  ships  at  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst. 

“Afraid  your  dog’s  a  goner,  Thayer,”  said  Vas- 
sall,  whom  he  met  as  he  hunted  for  Rodman.  “I 
tried  to  get  him — that’s  why  I’m  here.  But  he  was 
so  excited  that  he  broke  away  from  me.  He  was 
chasing  one  of  Ferrand’s  brigades  when  I  saw  him 
last — and  they  were  running  like  good  ones,  too!” 

Thayer  couldn’t  think  much  even  of  Mike  just 
then.  And  a  glimpse  of  Rodman,  at  the  head  of  the 
flight  of  stairs  that  bisected  the  great  hall,  sent 
him  leaping  upward. 

“Oh,  go  to  the  devil,  Thayer!”  said  Rodman,  when 
he  x’eached  and  accosted  him.  “The  girl’s  all  right. 
My  wife’s  having  hysterics  about  her.  I  don’t  know 
why  Ferrand  wanted  her — to  help  him  with  his 
daughter,  I  suppose.  I’ve  got  troubles  of  my  own 
right  now — ” 

“You’re  going  to  have  a  lot  more  if  anything 
happens  to  Miss  Warren,”  said  Thayer  grimly.  “All 
I  want  from  you  is  this — do  you  know  that  Miss 
Warren  is  in  the  palace?  Are  you  sure  she  hasn’t 
been  carried  somewhere  else?” 

“She’s  there,  right  enough.”  said  Rodman  “Here 
— let  me  go — ” 


Thayer  shook  him  off,  impatiently.  His  reckoning 
with  Rodman  could  wait;  must  wait.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment  only  Anne  counted.  He  made  his  way  to  the 
roof;  he  wanted  to  know,  so  far  as  he  could,  just 
how  the  situation  in  the  city  was  developing.  He 
found  half  a  dozen  men  on  the  roof  when  he  reached 
it.  An  extraordinary  panorama  was  spread  out  before 
them.  Ferrand’s  troops  still  filled  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  A  skirmish  line  was  thrown  out  beyond  the 
plain;  a  line  of  trenches  near  the  cathedral  was 
strongly  held.  Other  trenches,  not  yet  under  fire, 
had  been  dug;  these  covered  the  palace,  and  were 
filled  with  men,  who  lolled  about,  waiting.  There 
was  heavy  firing  near  the  cathedral;  much  farther 
away,  in  the  direction  by  which  he  and  Michaud 
had  come,  there  was  more  shooting.  That  sounded 
as  if  Prevost  were  coming  up  at  last — late,  but  still 
in  time  to  be  in  at  the  death.  v 

Smoke  covered  all  the  lower  part  of  the  city; 
there  were  great  fires  near  the  water  front,  Thayer 
judged.  The  sun  was  sinking  into  the  hills  to  the 
east;  somehow,  Thayer  realized,  the  amazing  day 
was  passing  into  history.  And  with  the  coming  of 
night,  Thayer  understood,  whatever  opportunity  he 
had  to  help  Anne  was  sure  to  be  restricted;  night 
would  bring  the  crisis  of  this  confused  struggle. 
If  Prevost’s  men  came  up,  the  end  would  come  with 
them;  Ferrand’s  troops  would  never  withstand  a 
really  determined  rush  by  men  who  possessed  any 
semblance  of  discipline. 

FOR  the  moment  Thayer  was  in  a  grotesque  posi¬ 
tion.  The  wretched  line  that  protected  Fer¬ 
rand  served  him,  too.  For  when  it  was  broken, 
the  mob,  mad  for  vengeance,  would  not  discrimi¬ 
nate.  It  would  sweep  Ferrand  and  all  who  were 
within  his  cordon  away;  Ferrand,  probably,  would 
find  a  way  to  save  himself,  but  would  certainly  give 
no  thought  to  anyone  else.  It  would  not  be  his  way. 

Thayer  turned  and  went  down  quickly  through 
the  confusion  to  the  garden.  He  found  Michaud 
waiting;  told  him,  briefly,  what  he  had  seen.  It 
was  dark  now;  the  sun  had  dropped.  And  with 
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the  darkness  the  snarl  of  the  mob  was  louder,  more 
ominous,  than  ever. 

They  made  their  way  easily  into  the  palace 
grounds.  Here  there  were  sentries,  but  they  were 
men  from  the  party  commanded  by  Michaud’s  friend 
who  had  helped  them  at  the  carrefour;  Thayer,  for 
the  moment,  had  forgotten  that  chance.  Michaud 
had  not;  he  had  made  his  arrangements  in  Thayer’s 
absence. 

“I  have  found  out  a  great  deal,”  said  Michaud. 
“They  are  in  a  room  that  opens  on  the  roof  of  the 
veranda  in  the  back.  We  can  climb  up  easily — they 
will  not  interfei’e  with  us  from  the  garden.  All  the 
men  there  have  been  warned.  All  I  fear  is  that  they 
may  attack  Ferrand  too  soon.  He  thinks  they 
guard  him — but  it  is  to  keep  him  from  escaping 
that  they  are  watching  now!  Butcher — his  last 
hope  is  dead,  though  he  does  not  know  it!” 

Michaud  led  the  way.  He  crawled  like  a  snake; 
Thayer  was  hard  put  to  it  to  follow  him.  Light 
poured  from  the  lower  windows  in  the  rear  of  the 
palace.  Michaud  stopped  once,  and  lay  still,  his 
head  raised,  his  eyes  glaring  malevolently  at  a  win¬ 
dow.  Thayer’s  eyes  followed  the  Haitian’s;  he  could 
see  Ferrand  himself,  sitting  at  a  table,  talking,  with 
imperative  gestures,  to  half  a  dozen  men  who  stood 
about. 

“Steady!”  he  whispered  to  Michaud.  “Wait — it 
isn’t  time — ” 

They  crept  on.  There  was  deadly  peril  on  the 
veranda;  both  knew  it.  But  their  fortune  held; 
they  swarmed  up  a  pillar,  aided  by  the  thick  vines 
that  were  trained  about  it;  made  their  way,  silently, 
along  the  wall  of  the  house,  keeping  below  the  low 
sills  of  the  numerous  windows. 

Again  there  was  danger.  The  two  girls  might  be 
alone  in  a  chamber;  they  might,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  guarded  by  sentinels  set  by  Ferrand  to  ward  off 
just  such  an  attempt  at  a  rescue.  Now  it  was 
Thayer  who  took  command.  They  were  almost  sure 
of  the  window;  when  they  came  to  the  one  Michaud 
had  marked  Thayer  had  his  plan.  Very  low,  but 
very  clear,  a  whistled  melody  came  from  his  lips — 
the  lilting  air  of  Julien’s  greeting  to  Louise  from 
Charpentier’s  opera.  He  and  Anne  had  talked  of 
that  opera — he  thought  it  a  safe  guess  that  there 
was  not  another  man  or  woman  in  Haiti  that  night 
who  would  recognize  the  strain. 

HE  waited.  In  his  ears  there  sounded  only  the 
hideous  tumult  of  the  mob;  shots;  explosions, 
the  snarling  menace  of  many  voices. 

And  now  he  sang,  lightly: 

“ — 6  ccbuv  promis!  Heins,  si  loin,  si  pres!” 

He  might  have  written  the  words!  “ — so  near — 
so  far — ” 

And  then  his  heart  leaped.  Tremulous,  faint,  he 
heard  Anne’s  voice  as  she  sang  the  words  of  Louise’s 
reply: 

“ — et  vous  envoie  le  mien  du  fond  de  mon  cceur!" 

“Anne!’'  he  said.  “It’s  I — Thayer!  Are  you  all 
right?  'Michaud  is  here.  Is  Julie  with  you?” 

“I’m.  all  right.  I’m  alone.  Her  father  sent  for 
Julie  just  now.  But  they  said  she  was  to  come  back. 
There  is  a  sentry  outside  the  door — in  the  hall.  He 
opens  the  door  every  half  hour  to  make  sure  we  are 
still  here.” 

“The  road’s  clear,  here  in  the  back.  We  can  get 
you  to  the  legation.  Can  you  slip  out — ?” 

“I  must  wait  for  Julie.” 

He  might  have  known  that,  of  course!  He  wouldn’t 
love  her  as  he  did  except  for  the  knowledge  that  she 
would  feel  like  that.  Oh,  he  loved  her — knew  it, 
admitted  it  to  himself,  triumphantly,  now.  He’d 
seen  her  how  often — less  than  half  a  dozen  times, 
wasn’t  it?  What  did  that  matter?  There  were 
things  between  them  such  as  years  of  an  ordinary 
acquaintanceship  could  not  bring.  They  were  bound 
by  chains  only  to  be  forged  in  some  such  furnace 
of  trial  as  this  through  which  they  were  passing. 
“Of  course,”  he  said  quietly. 

She  was  standing  just  inside.  A  single  shaded 
light  was  in  the  room;  he  could  just  see  her  face, 
eager,  alert,  in  the  dusk. 

“Tell  me  what  has  happened!”  she  begged.  “I — 
oh — I’ve  never  known  anything  like  hearing  you  just 
now.”  A  sob  interrupted  her.  “I  was  sure  you  were 
gone!  We’ve  heard  the  most  dreadful  tales— -a  mas¬ 
sacre  at  the  prison — rioting  all  over — ” 

“You  can’t  have  heard  anything  as  bad  as  the 
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truth,”  he  said  soberly.  And,  as  briefly  as  he  could, 
he  told  her  all  he  knew.  “It's  only  a  question  of 
hours  at  the  most,”  he  said,  in  the  end.  j  Frevost  is 
in  the  city—  Ferrand’s  in  his  last  ditch. 

“We  shall  be  all  right  now,  „she  said.  Oh, 
Stephen— thank  God  you  are  safe!” 

“And  you!”  he  said.  “My  dear— last  night— when 

I  thought  of  you—”  ,  ^  , 

“I  know,”  she  said.  She  leaned  out;  her  arms 

reached  toward  him.  And,  with  a  little,  hungry  cry, 
he  caught  her,  held  her  for  a  moment;  found  her  lips. 
“Ah!”  She  trembled  in  his  arms;  her  sigh  shook 

her  whole  slender  body.  _  . 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  anything  now,  she  said.  But 
last  night— when  I  wasn’t  sure— when  I  thought  i 
might  never  know — ” 

A  noise  at  the  door  startled  them;  he  freed  her 
and  dropped  down.  In  a  moment  her  voice,  pitched 
high  so  that  he  might  hear,  came  to  him : 

“Julie — they  let  you  come  back — I’m  so  glad 
He  heard  the  soft  murmur  of  Julie’s  reply.  Mi¬ 
chaud,  crouching  beside  him,  stirred  and  writhed 
Thayer  shook  himself;  he  had  forgotten  Michaud! 


blame  her.  But 
they  worshiped 


THERE  was  a  long  pause.  Thayer  could  hear, 
faintly,  the  hushed  murmuring  of  the  two  girls 
within  the  room.  Then  came  Anne’s  voice,  call¬ 
ing  him:  „  ... 

“Stephen!  We’re  ready— dear.  Ferrand  is  going 
to  abandon  the  palace— take  refuge  in  the  legation 
He  sent  for  Julie  to  tell  her  to  pack  her  jewels  and 
make  ready  to  go  with  him.  He  gave  her  five  min¬ 
utes.  I  think — the  troops  are  breaking  away — 

“Come,  then!”  said  Thayer. 

They  helped  the  two  girls  out.  Julie  clung  to 
Michaud,  sobbing  and  trembling;  she  had  gone  ut 
terly  to  pieces.  Thayer  did  not 
his  heart  was  in  his  eyes  as 
Anne’s  courage  —  her  coolness. 

“Down  with  you,  Michaud, 
he  said.  “I’ll  lower  the  girls 
to  you  and  then  follow.  Stand 
on  the  rail  below — ” 

“Bien!”  said  Michaud  and 
slipped  over  and  down.  They 
made  quick  work  of  it;  had  need 
to  do  so,  for  in  front,  now,  wild 
things  were  happening.  Every¬ 
thing  was  changing.  The  roar 
of  the  mob  was  nearer;  Thayer, 
even  in  the  frantic  occupation 
of  the  moment,  could  sense  the 
course  of  the  struggle.  Fer¬ 
rand’s  troops  must  be  giving 
way,  fraternizing  with  the  ad¬ 
vancing  crowd.  Even  as  he 
swarmed  down  the  pillai  a 
swiftly  spreading  glare  lit  up 
the  garden.  Some  near-by  house 
was  ablaze.  Shots  echoed ;  bul¬ 
lets  were  singing  over  their 
heads  as  he  picked  up  Anne 
and  ran,  stumbling  at  every  step, 
toward  the  gap  in  the  wall 
through  which  he  and  Michaud 
had  entered  the  garden. 

“Let  me  down — I  can  keep  up 
with  you!”  Anne  gasped.  Then 
she  screamed.  “What’s  that 
oh—” 

Something  had  leaped  at  them 
— white  and  ghostly  in  the  lurid 
light  that  came  from  the  fire. 

But  this  was  no  new  enemy.  It 
barked  and  mouthed  its  delight. 

“Mike!”  Thayer  cried,  amazed. 

“The  darling!”  said  Anne. 

“But,  oh,  how  he  frightened 
me!” 

“Quiet,  Mike  —  down!”  said 
Thayer  sternly.  The  dog  was 
frantic  with  delight.  But  he 
obeyed  the  sharp  order  at  once; 
followed  them,  obediently. 

There  was  a  wild  tumult, 
now,  behind  them,  in  the  palace. 

There  was  more  shooting.  And 
then’ there  came  a  rush  of  men. 

Thayer  was  bowled  over;  landed 

on  his  feet  a  moment  later.  He  -saw  Ferrand  shoot 
one  of  the  soldiers  from  the  Avenue  Gregoire  who 
tried  to  cut  him  down  with  a  machete;  saw  another 
of  Ferrand’s  party  go  down;  heard  his  screams  as 
another  soldier  pounced  upon  him. 

Thayer  was  laughing  as  they  reached  the  safety 
of  the  French  Legation — sanctuary  for  friend  and 
foe  alike,  in  that  moment.  The  confusion  of  the  two 
parties,  Ferrand’s  and  his  own,  was  grotesque,  ab¬ 


surd.  Ferrand  was  beside  himself  with  fear;  even 
if  he  recognized  Thayer  and  Michaud,  and  it  was 
doubtful,  he  made  no  sign.  His  concern  was ;  only 
for  himself;  he  had  had  a  taste,  in  that  brief  flight, 
of  the  terrors  to  which  he  had  subjected  so  many 
in  his  time. 

WITHIN  the  building  there  was  something  ap 
proaching  order  now.  The  great  hall  had  been 
swept  clear  of  refugees;  quarters  had  been 
assigned.  The  minister  was  standing  near  the 
stairs;  Thayer,  with  Anne  clinging  to  his  arm,  saw 
the  meeting  between  him  and  Ferrand.  Ferrand, 
once  within  walls  again,  recaptured  his  grand  man¬ 
ner.  He  bowed  to  the  minister,  heedless  of  the  sorry 
figure  he  cut.  And,  indeed,  there  was  still  something 

majestic  about  him.  . 

“Monsieur  le  ministre!”  he  said.  I  claim  youi 
hospitality  for  a  few  hours,  until  my  government  is 
able  to  reestablish  order.  Then  these  rebels  shall  be 

P  “I  offer  you,  freely,  the  shelter  of  the  soil  of 
France,”  said  the  minister.  “You  are  safe  here— as 
a  political  refugee,  monsieur  le  president. 

Ferrand  winced. 

“I  am  President  of  Haiti!”  he  said.  It  t 
may  rest  — and  consult  my  ministers  —  who  are 

with  me?” 

The  minister  bowed. 

“Ramaux!”  said  Ferrand.  “Fevrier!” 

Thayer  stared  at  Ramaux— .Julie’s  husband.  He 
heard  Michaud’s  snarl;  turned,  and  saw  how  Julie, 
trembling,  shrank  away.  Well  she  might!  Ramaux 
was  short,  gross,  repulsive.  Some  chance  brought 
his  eyes  to  meet  Thayer’s;  he  started  as  he  saw 
^Michaud  and  the  girl  who  was  trying  to  hide  herself. 
He  spoke  to  Ferrand. 

The  President,  his  eyes  blazing,  crossed  the  room. 


T  traveled  along  the  path  of  gold  when  I  came  here' 


“So!”  he  said.  “Lenoir  bungled.”  He  bowed, 
satirically,  to  Thayer.  “My  compliments,  monsieur! 
But  I  am  not  done  with  you  as  yet.  Why  are  you 
not  with  your  friends  outside,  Michaud?” 

“Because  I  wish  to  see  you  die,  cochon!  said 

Michaud. 

Ferrand  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Everything  in  its  time — your  moment  waits,  he 
said.  “It  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  Haiti — for  a 


little  while.  But  I  shall  return— as  I  returned  be¬ 
fore.  Remember  that.”  . 

Ramaux  reached  out  a  hairy  hand  toward  Julie 
Thayer  sent  him  staggering  back  with  a  blow  in 
the  face  from  his  open  hand. 

“Come!v  he  said.  “This  is  no  place  for  us.  Your 
mother  is  upstairs,  Anne.  She’s  half  mad  with  feai 
for  you.” 

Michaud  and  Julie  went  with  them;  Julie  was 
hysterical  again.  Thayer  led  the  way  upstairs. 
Julie  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  women  related  to 
Michaud;  Michaud  himself,  grim-faced,  went  back 
downstairs. 

“I  have  my  work;”  he  said  to  Thayer.  I  must 
know  what  those  two  do.”  _  „ 

“All  right — but  don’t  try  anything  by  yourself, 
said  Thayer.  “This  thing  is  out  of  our  hands,  Mi¬ 
chaud.  I  doubt  whether  Ferrand  can  make  his  es¬ 
cape  this  time.”  . 

Thayer  found  the  room  that  had  been  assigned  to 
Mrs.  Rodman;  heard  the  scream  of  joy  that  fol 
lowed  Anne’s  reappearance;  felt  his  nails  sinking 
into  the  flesh  of  his  palms  as  Rodman,  looking  scared 
and  unwholesome,  came  out. 

“Thank  God  that’s  over!”  he  said,  as  he  saw 
Thayer.  “You’d  think  I’d  turned  the  girl  over  to 
the  mob!  My  God,  Thayer— what’s  coming  off?” 

“Hell !”  said  Thayer  briefly.  And,  after  all,  the  one 
word  was  as  good  a  description  as  could  have  been 
found.  Fear,  revenge,  greed,  panic,  were  making 
Port  au  Prince  a  hell  upon  earth  that  night. 

THE  mob,  reenforced,  probably,  by  some  of 
Prevost’s  troops,  had  broken  through  Ferrand’s 
ring  of  disaffected  soldiers.  The  palace  was 
blazing.  But  to  the  south,  on  the  edge  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  some  Ferrand  general,  fantastically  loyal 
to  his  chief,  had  rallied  a  force  of  some  sort,  and, 
aided  by  machine  guns,  was 
forcing  his  way  through  the 
mob.  There  was  bloody  and 
desperate  fighting  still,  and 
Thayer  guessed  that  by  now 
factions  on  the  same  side  were 
at  one  another’s  throats. 

And  then,  abruptly,  the  tu¬ 
mult  died  down.  A  lull  followed 
the  mad  violence  that  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  Ferrand’s  flight  from 
the  palace.  Thayer  found  time 
and  opportunity  to  collect  his 
thoughts.  He  knocked  at  Mrs. 
Rodman’s  door;  Anne  opened  C 
“Mother’s  all  right,”  sh~.  -aid. 
“She’s  dozing,  j.t  seems  to  be 
quieter.” 

“I  know- — but  I  don’t  know 
why.  I  think  we’re  ctill  in  for 
a  bad  time — or  hat  Ferrand  is, 
anyway.  I’ll  lose  ury  faith  in 
God  if  he  gets  clear  rway!  And 
— I’m  not  as  easy  in  my  mind 
about  this  place  as  I’d  like  to 
be.” 

“We’re  safe  here,  surely? 
They’ll  never  invade  a  foreign 
legation !  That  means — ” 

“It  means  a  lot — to  a  re¬ 
sponsible  government.  Even  to 
a  dictator  like  Ferrand.  It 
doesn’t  mean  anything  to  a 
leaderless  mob  that’s  trying  to 
lynch  a  murderer.” 

“Thei’e’s  nothing  else  to  do — 
nowhere  else  to  go?” 

“No,”  he  said.  “If  you’re  not 
safe  here,  you  won’t  be  safe 
anywhere  else  in  the  city.  Stay 
up  here — don’t  come  down¬ 
stairs.” 

She  looked  mutinous. 

“I’ve  got  to  know  where  you 
are,  Anne!!’  he  said.  “Dear — 
He  took  her  in  his  arms;  held 
her  a  moment;  freed  her. 

“I’ll  do  as  you  tell  me,”  she 
said,  in  an  odd,  muffled  voice. 

- - - “Be  careful,  Stephen — ” 

“I’ll  be  all  right,”  he  said 
cheerfully.  “I’m  not  going  to  hunt  for  trouble— 

now.”  _  ,,  _ 

He  went  downstairs.  He  came  upon  Barrett,  V as¬ 
sail,  and  three  or  four  others,  engaged  in  a  low-toned 
discussion.  They  welcomed  him  gravely.  And  he  found 
that,  like  himself,  they  were  uneasy.  The  very  lull 
disturbed  them.  Terror  was  in  the  air;  it  traveled 
upon  the  waves  of  sound  the  eternal  drums  were  send¬ 
ing  out.  The  mob  had  been  ( Continued  on  page  50) 
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GARTH  shrank  instinctively  from  the  task  Talbot 
had  given  him.  The  young  lawyer  had  come 
to  Headquarters  broken  in  health,  mentally 
apprehensive,  crying  in  effect:  “I’ll  admit, 
Garth,  that  as  prosecutor  I’ve  condemned  a  man 
by  doing  brilliant  things  with  insufficient  evidence. 
Now,  months  after  the  crime,  you  must  accomplish 
the  apparently  impossible.  You’ve  got  to  bring  me 
better  evidence  than  I  had  at  the  trial.  Before  they 
electrocute  this  poor  devil  you’ve  got  to  make  me 
sure  I’m  not  a  murderer  myself.” 

To  understand  the  difficulties  Garth  faced,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  from  the  beginning  the  rapid 
and  inexorable  construction  of  Talbot’s  dilemma. 

INDEFINITELY  violence  had  impended  over  the 
relations  existing  between  David  Hume  and 
Edward  Felton.  That  one  would  eventually  put 
the  other  out  of  the  way  was  accepted  in  the  politer 
underworld  as  inevitable.  By  temperament  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  they  were  natural  enemies,  approximating 
uniformly  the  attitudes  of  duelists.  As  race-track 
players,  as  rival  proprietors  of  secret  and  luxurious 
gambling  houses,  as  plungers  in  the  Street,  they  had 
faced  each  other  with  an  increasing  hatred  until 
the  city  was  no  longer  large  enough  for  both. 

It  was  the  woman,  undoubtedly,  who  quickened 
their  aggressive  motions.  Hume  thrust  first.  As¬ 
suming  a  cloak  of  reform,  because,  he  apologized, 
of  his  serious  ill  health,  he  closed  his  own  estab¬ 
lishment,  went  to  the  district  attorney,  and  informed 
on  Felton. 

When  the  dapper,  fox-faced  Felton  was  sentenced 
for  a  term  of  years  in  jail,  two  significant  phrases 
slipped  through  the  Tenderloin  and  even  as  far  as 
Police  Headquarters. 

“Dave  Hume  has  railroaded  Felton  so  he  can  have 
a  clear  field  with  Baby  Lennox.” 

The  other  was  more  ominous : 

“If  Felton  gets  out,  God  help  the  squealer.” 


Felton  did  get  out,  almost  immediately,  under 
heavy  bail,  pending  the  result  of  an  appeal.  Garth 
by  chance  was  uptown  when  the  news  filtered  through 
the  crowds.  He  sought  out  a  resort  where  the  ac¬ 
quaintances  of  the  antagonists  were  accustomed  to 
gather. 

The  gossip  he  heard  revolted  him.  He  couldn’t 
act  legally,  but  something,  he  felt,  must  be  done  to 
halt  this  argument,  short  of  tragedy. 

Hume,  he  heard,  was  dining  brazenly  in  a  near¬ 
by  restaurant  with  Baby  Lennox,  the  striking  little 
chorus  girl  who  was  credited  with  being  the  impulse 
for  his  treachery.  Felton  would  have  heard  that  too; 
hot-headed,  was  probably  on  his  way  already  to  ex¬ 
act  payment. 

Garth  hurried  to  the  place.  He  saw  Hume  the 
moment  he  entered  the  packed  dining  room.  Hume, 
it  occurred  to  him,  habitually  achieved  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  confusing  those  around  him  into  a  back¬ 
ground  for  his  massive  and  hideous  figure.  The 
broad,  pock-marked  face  did,  indeed,  carry  to-night 
a  pallor  of  illness.  The  deformity  of  his  nose  was 
more  than  usually  pronounced.  His  small,  bloodshot 
eyes  were  turned  on  the  girl,  who  was  beautiful  in 
a  dark  and  piquant  fashion.  From  those  evil  eyes 
escaped,  too,  a  suggestion  of  helplessness,  as  if  the 
man  were  racing  deperately  against  an  unconquer¬ 
able  opposition. 

GARTH  sat  down.  Hume’s  grin  was  resentful. 
His  voice  grated. 

“You  ought  to  know,  Mr.  Policeman,  that  my 
life’s  as  level  now  as  that  dance  floor.” 

Garth  heard  the  girl  gasp:  “My  Gawd,  David! 
Is  that  a  live  bull?  He  looks  exactly  like  a  man!” 
Garth  studied  the  pretty,  childish  face. 

“I  suppose  you’re  Baby  Lennox,”  he  said.  “Al¬ 
though  you  don’t  look  it,  you’re  old  enough  to  take 
better  care  of  your  beau.” 

She  fairly  quivered  with  a  sudden  fury,  quickly 


consumed.  “He’s  not.  Nobody  is.  For  me  men  are 
only  meal  tickets.” 

“We’ll  see  about  that,  Baby  dear,”  Hume 
boasted. 

Then  to  Garth:  “I  suppose  you’ve  come  to  tell 
me  Felton’s  loose.  I’ll  fight  him  in  my  own  way, 
thanks.” 

“There’ll  be  no  fight,”  Garth  said.  “I’m  going  as 
far  as  your  apai'tment  with  you  now.  You’ll  guar¬ 
antee  to  leave  town  to-morrow  and  keep  out  of  Fel¬ 
ton’s  way  until  his  appeal  is  decided.” 

“And  if  I  say  no?” 

“I’ll  trump  up  some  charge,”  Garth  answered 
evenly,  “that  will  put  you  where  you  can  fight  the 
walls  of  a  cell.” 

The  grace  of  Hume’s  surrender  was  unexpected. 
He  thrust  back  his  chair. 

“Why  not?”  he  said.  “I’m  better  off  without  all 
this  rich  food.  Stay  and  eat  it  if  you  want,  Baby.” 

But  she  arose  prettily  and  walked  with  the  others 
across  the  room.  Hume,  Garth  noticed,  was  un¬ 
steady.  He  heard  the  girl  ask:  “What  is  it,  David? 
What  did  the  doctor  say?” 

Then  Garth  saw  Felton,  who  had  evidently  just 
entered  the  lobby.  The  detective  was  behind  the  big 
gambler,  so  that  Felton,  it  is  likely,  failed  to  notice 
him  at  first.  Garth  saw  the  hatred  flash  in  Felton’s 
thin  and  scholarly  face;  caught  the  quick  motion  of 
his  right  hand  for  the  pocket  of  his  dinner  jacket. 
Baby  Lennox  was  quicker  than  Garth.  She  sprang 
forward,  grasping  Felton’s  arm,  hiding  with  her 
slender  figure  the  incriminating  pocket.  Her  whis¬ 
per  was  audible  to  all  three:  “There’s  a  bull  here, 
you  fool!” 

Her  quick  resolution  had  almost  certainly  saved 
Hume’s  life. 

“Hand  over  the  gun,  Felton,”  Garth  cried. 

Baby  Lennox  sprang  away,  pattering  lightly  down 
the  hall,  her  hands,  held  in  front  of  her,  partly 
hiding  something  in  the  folds  of  her  skirt.  A  quick. 
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white  surprise  in  the  faces  of  the  loungers  measured 
her  progress. 

“Come  back!”  Garth  called. 

She  disappeared  in  a  transverse  corridor.  He 

gl ‘“Quick  as  a  cat!  But  you  had  the  gun  just  the 

same,  Felton.” 

“Prove  it.” 


FELTON’S  face  was  still  scarred  by  that  frenzied 
temper  for  which  he  was  notorious,  which  had 
just  now  lashed  him  toward  a  public  crime  whose 
consequences  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  escape 
Nor  had  caution  returned  to  him  yet,  for  he  raved 

“You  won’t  always  have  a  cop  at  your  elbow  or 
the  petticoat  you  snitched  from  me  to  sneak  behinc . 

Hume  handed  his  cloakroom  check  to  a  boy  and 
distorted  his  mottled  face  with  deliberate  irony. 

“You’ve  always  been  simple  to  beat,  Ed.  When 
you  get  too  much  for  me,  I  won’t  try  any  cheap 
gun  play.  I  bet  you  I’ll  put  you  out  so  softly  the 
cops  will  only  wonder  at  the  beautiful  floral  offer¬ 
ing  I’ll  send  for  your  funeral.” 

“Better  win  your  bet  in  a  hurry,  then,  Felton  said 
under  his  breath.  “But,  by  gad,  there’s  something 

in  that  too.”  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

And  Garth’s  anxiety  increased,  for  he  suspected 
that  Felton  had  taken  the  lesson  from  Hume,  that 
he  was  through  with  open  violence.  The  detective  s 
presence  seemed  to  impress  the  man  for  the  first 
time.  He  became  again  a  calculating  figure,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  project  an  illusion  of  polish  and  breeding. 

The  girl  returned,  smiling. 

“What  did  you  do  with  the  gun?”  Garth  asked. 

“Let  me  into  the  comedy,”  she  replied  imperti¬ 
nently.  “If  I’d  had  a  gun,  I’d  have  tried  to  shoot  a 
policeman  out  of  charity  for  the  poor,  honest  crooks 
“Thanks,  Baby  mine,”  Hume  said,  taking  his  hat 
and  coat  from  the  boy.  “I  guess  you  saved  me  from 
a  little  unpleasantness  with  this  wild  man,  fresh  from 
limbo.  Ready?  You’re  coming  along  with  me. 

The  desire  for  violence  escaped  once  more  from 
Felton’s  eyes.  It  angered  Garth  that  Hume  himself 
should  studiously  fan  that  instinct.  He  lingered  for 

a  moment.  . 

“Lay  off  it,  Felton.  You  haven  t  a  chance  without 

going  to  the  chair.”  ...... 

“I’d  take  the  chair,”  Felton  whispered,  .if  there 
was  no  other  way  to  keep  that  girl  from  him.  She  s 
too  good,  too  sweet — ” 

“Is  she  all  of  that?”  Garth  asked  skeptically. 

“By  the  memory  of  my  mother,”  Felton  said  with 

naive  warmth. 

All  at  once  he  endeavored  mechanically  to  cover 
himself.  “But  she  doesn’t  care  for  him.  Don’t  you 
worry,  Mr.  Garth.  I’m  not  going  to  touch  a  hair  of 
his  ugly  head.  You’re  right.  You’ve  got  me  too  well 
spotted.  Other  people  are  afraid  of  the,  squealer. 
Maybe  one  of  them  will  take  care  of  him.” 

Uneasily  Garth  followed  Hume  and  the  girl,  and 
walked  with  them  as  far  as  the  flashy  entrance  of 
the  apartment  in  which  Hume  lived. 

“Tell  your  hall  man  not  to  let  Felton  upstairs  if 
he  should  call,”  the  detective  advised. 

“And  I  guess,”  Hume  said,  “I’ll  take  your  advice 
and  get  out  of  town  to-morrow.” 

The  Lennox  girl,  who  had  not  spoken  during  the 
walk,  followed  Hume  into  the  building.  She  had 
quite  abandoned  her  audacious  manner  of  the  restau¬ 
rant.  Her  confidence  seemed  to  have  fled.  Garth, 
as  he  hurried  home,  recalled  the  two  adjectives  with 
which  Felton  had  qualified  her— good;  sweet.  Re¬ 
membering  his  last  glimpse,  he  admitted  there  was 
something  of  both  in  her  impish  face. 

GARTH’S  heart  sank  when  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  inspector  telephoned  him  to  hurry  up 
to  Hume’s  apartment.  His  question  was  formal. 
The  answer  aroused  his  scorn. 

“The  precinct  man,”  the  inspector  rumbled,  “says 

suicide. 

“Dave  Hume  kill  himself!”  Garth  mocked.  “Not 
if  he  had  lost  every  cent  and  the  girl  to  boot.  I  saw 
him  last  night.  He  had  the  girl  all  right,  and—” 
“Don’t  take  my  head  off!”  the  inspector  roared. 
“That’s  why  I’m  sending  you  up.  The  district  attor¬ 
ney  feels  the  same  way.  He’s  put  an  assistant  on 
the  job.  Try  to  work  peacefully  with  him.” 

From  the  first  Garth  sensed  the  presence  of  mur¬ 
der  evidence.  He  hurried  through  a  gilded  hall.  He 
ascended  in  an  elevator  resplendent  with  min-ors. 
He  pushed  open  the  door  of  Hume’s  apar*tment,  en¬ 
tered  among  the  atrocious  furnishings,  and  for  the 
first  time  came  face  to  face  with  young  Talbot. 
The  boy’s  eagerness — his  overeagerness — to  try  a 
big  case,  to  earn  a  big  reputation,  escaped  from  his 
eyes,  from  his  rapid  gestures,  from  his  greeting, 


excited  and  voluble:  “Glad  they  sent  you,  Mr.  Garth. 
You’re  famous.  It  doesn’t  mean  much  to  you,  out 
I’m  scarcely  out  of  law  school  and  new  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney’s  office.  It’s  a  whopping  chance  for 
me,  for  these  men  are  known  all  over  the  country. 
Things  are  crowded  downtown.  If  I  could  get  the 
evidence,  the  D.  A.  might  let  me  try  the  case.  Help 
me,  Mr.  Garth.  Give  me  the  stuff  on  which  I  can 
convict  Felton,  and  I’ll  be  your  friend  for  life.' 

“Why  Felton?”  Garth  asked  dryly. 

“The  whole  town  knows  he  was  gunning  for  Hume. 

“Seems  to  me,”  Garth  went  on  quietly,  “the  in¬ 
spector  said  something  about  suicide.  It  isn  t  goo, 
practice  to  convict  a  man  just  because  you  want  to. 

“Suicide,  my  eye!”  Talbot  scoffed.  “Talk  to  the 
coroner.  He’s  in  there  now. 

He  followed  Garth  into  the  bedroom  where  Hume  s 
body  lay,  fully  clothed,  on  the  undisturbed  bed.  Re¬ 
cently  the  windows  had  been  opened,  but  the  odoi 
of  illuminating  gas  was  still  powerful.  Garth  sniffed, 
fancying  an  aroma  more  delicate — what  might  have 
been  the  ghost  of  a  scent. 

“You  get  it  too?”  the  coroner  asked.  ‘Chloroform  . 
And  look  at  this  bruise  on  the  right  temple. 

Garth  glanced  at  the  faint  discoloration.  Then  he 
o-ot  to  his  knees  and  groped  under  the  bed. 

“Thought  I  saw  something  white,”  he  explained. 

In  a  moment  he  was  up,  holding  out  a  linen  hand¬ 
kerchief  on  which  the  initials  E.  F.  were  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguishable.  He  raised  the  linen  to  his  face. 

“There  has  been  chloroform,”  he  said  gravely, 
“on  this  handker¬ 
chief.” 

“I  told  you!”  Tal¬ 
bot  cried  excitedly. 

“We’ve  got  him  al¬ 
ready.” 


WITHOUT  an¬ 
swering,  Garth 
continued  with 
his  work.  He  returned 
to  the  sitting  room 
and  summoned  the 
house  servants,  ques¬ 
tioning  each  one  close¬ 
ly.  Hume  had  fol¬ 
lowed  his  advice  and 
warned  the  hall  man 
not  to  admit  Felton, 
but  a  short  time  after 
Hume  and  the  Len¬ 
nox  girl  had  entered 
the  elevator  the  hall 
man  had  stepped  out 
for  a  moment.  Felton 
had  come  during  his 
absence  with  a  hand¬ 
some  tip  for  the  ele¬ 
vator  boy  to  take  him 
up  unannounced.  As 
soon  as  he  had  learned 
the  situation,  the  hall 
man  had  hurried  to 
Hume’s  apartment  to 
apologize.  In  the 
upper  hall  both  he  and 
the  elevator  boy  had 
heard  violent  quarrel¬ 
ing.  Then,  cutting 
under  the  woman’s 
voice,  screaming  and 
incoherent,  they  had 
caught  Felton’s  level 
tones,  and  wei'e  quite 
sure  of  his  words. 

“I  won’t  go  to  the 
chair  for  you,  David, 
but  I’ll  cover  myself 
and  kill  you  just  as 
sure  as  to-morrow 
morning.  Baby,  come 
along  with  me  now.” 

But  Hume  had 
opened  the  door,  and. 
in  the  presence  of 
these  strangers,  at 
Hume’s  command  and 
the  request  of  the  girl, 
cowering  against  the 
wall,  Felton  had  been 
compelled  to  depart 
alone.  A  little  later 
the  Lennox  girl  had 
left,  her  face  averted, 
showing,  nevertheless, 
evidence  of  strong 
emotion.  Felton  had 


certainlv  not  returned  to  commit  the  crime  through 
the  main  entrance.  The  waiter,  who  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  each  morning  to  take  Hume  his  breakfast, 
said  be  bad  entered  the  apartment  with  his  latch¬ 
key  as  usual,  and  had  knocked  at  Humes  bedroom 
door.  After  an  astonishing  wait  he  had  tried  the 
door.  He  had  realized  something  was  wrong  when 
the  door  had  opened,  for  always  Hume,  on  "tiring, 
had  locked  his  bedroom  and  shot  a  bolt  he  had  had 
arranged  as  an  extra  precaution. 

The  living-room  window  opened  on  a  fire  escape 
descending  to  a  courtyard  from  which  an  alley  led 
to  the  street  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  Resting 
beneath  the  rubbish  in  an  ash  can  at  the  foot  of  this 
fire  escape,  Garth  found  what  he  was  looking  for— 
the  weapon  that  had  almost  certainly  caused  the 
abrasion  on  Hume’s  temple.  It  was  a  fragment  of 
heavy  lead-covei-ed  cable.  An  open  excavation  sug¬ 
gested  its  convenient  origin. 

Garth  beckoned  to  Talbot  and  led  him  toward 
Felton’s  home.  In  response  to  the  young  lawyer  s 
eager  questions  he  admitted  that  suicides  by  gas,  as 
a  rule,  lock  their  doors  and  are  content  without 

such  extras  as  chloroform. 

“There’s  the  bruise  too,”  he  said.  “The  coroner 
agrees  that  the  piece  of  cable,  wrapped  about  with 
the  handkerchief,  would  have  left  no  more  of  a  mark 
than  the  body  shows,  yet  would  have  probably  ren¬ 
dered  the  victim  temporarily  unconscious.  Then  the 
handkerchief  was  used  again  to  drug  Hume  with 
the  chloroform  in  order  ( Continued  on  page  o 2) 


“T  do  love  you,  Ed.”  said  Baby  Lennox.  “I  will  think  of  you  always 
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for  the  aggregate  financial  estimates  submitted  to  Congress;  we  must  make  Con¬ 
gress  clearly  responsible  for  the  aggregate  expenditures  authorized  by  law;  we 
must  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  the  expert  budget  staff  neces¬ 
sary  to  restrain  the  hungry  departments,  and  we  must  reform  our  legislative 
practice  and  parliamentary  procedure  to  achieve  the  end  we  have  in  view. 

The  current  annual  cost  of  the  public  debt  and  the  Government  to  the  tax¬ 
payer  is  about  five  billions  a  year.  No  makeshift  system  will  serve  to  lighten 
this  burden.  We  must  make  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  truly  a  minister 
of  finance  as  was  Alexander  Hamilton,  surveying  for  the  president  and  Congress 
the  whole  field  of  income  and  expenditure. 

The  people  behind  the  wasteful  State  governments,  and  the  people 
behind  the  wasteful  Federal  Government,  are  in  a  mood  to  follow 
the  kind  of  reform  that  Lowden  has  put  into  Illinois  and  that 
McCormick  wants  to  put  into  the  nation.  The  per  capita  tax  for 
National  Government  expense  is  already  over  $47.  One  of  the 
nation’s  leading  economists  has  said  that  two  billions,  or  a  third  of 
our  expense,  would  have  been  saved  this  year  by  a  budget  system. 


Harford  Powel,  jr..  Editor  Lowell  Mellett,  Managing  Editor 
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Where  We  Really  Live 

OUR  faith  is  firm  that  we  should  all  be  a  lot  better  off  in  govern¬ 
ment,  industry,  and  agriculture  with: 

Less  long-distance  government. 

Less  long-distance  industrial  management. 

Less  long-distance  labor  leadership. 

Less  long-distance  landlordism. 

Let’s  solve  our  problems  on  the  home  grounds! 

Eternal  Words 

LINCOLN  knew.  The  expressions  which  fell  from  his  lips  long  ago 
i  are  living  and  everlasting  inspiration  to  the  spirit  of  America 
and  to  all  mankind.  Read  and  read  again  these  words  spoken  to 
the  Workmen’s  Association  in  1864: 

Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor;  property  is  desirable;  is  a  positive  good  in 
the  world.  That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others  may  become  rich,  and 
hence  is  just  encouragement  to  industry  and  enterprise.  Let  not  him  who  is 
houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  work  diligently  and  build 
one  for  himself,  thus,  by  example,  assuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from  vio¬ 
lence  when  built. 

Any  captain  who  puts  his  hand  upon  the  tiller  of  our  country 
must  be  guided  by  that  kind  of  truth. 

Self-Determination 

THIS  is  the  thing  that  happens  when  the  affairs  of  the  Jugo¬ 
slavs  and  the  Albanians  and  Italians  are  taken  over  by  us  and 
the  other  big  powers  for  settlement  and  our  President  can’t  agree 
with  the  other  adjusters,  and  so  the  whole  blamed  matter  is  left 
for  settlement  by  the  Jugoslavs  and  Albanians  and  Italians,  and  they 
are  unable  to  settle  it. 

Do  You  Vote  or  Kick? 

CAN  you  name  the  Republican  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives?  The  Democratic  leader?  The  Speaker?  If  you  can,  you 
probably  have  a  greater  interest  in  politics  than  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  man  or  woman.  We  are  too  content  to  leave  our  political  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  bosses  and  professional  politicians.  Even  the  poli¬ 
ticians  let  out  a  wail  about  it.  A  reader  from  Alabama  writes : 

In  our  county,  with  its  150,000  inhabitants,  20,000  men  sent  in  their  en¬ 
listment  cards  in  the  draft.  Of  this  number,  3,689  pay  their  poll  taxes,  3,000 
register  to  vote,  and  2,000  vote.  The  other  18,000  stand  on  the  corner  and  shake 
their  fists  at  the  courthouse.  Two  thousand  is  just  one  seventy-fifth  of  150,000. 

Where  is  the  basis  for  any  complaint  about  misgovernment  from 
a  citizenship  slacker,  wherever  he  may  be  found? 

Is  Your  Pocketbook  Stupid? 

ONE  of  Collier’s  efforts  has  been  to  obtain  a  budget  plan  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  expense.  Readers  will  find  an  interest  in  this  because 
the  budget  plan  will  reduce  their  taxes.  Illinois,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Governor  Lowden,  has  made  great  strides  in  Government 
economy,  and  jumping  taxes  have  been  halted.  Now  Senator  Medill 
M(  Cormick  of  Illinois,  who  has  been  a  large  factor  in  the  national 
fight,  writes  us : 

We  must  establish  by  law  not  merely  a  nominal  budget  system,  but  an  effec¬ 
tive  system  under  which  we  may  restrain  the  profligate  demands  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  unon  the  public  treasury.  We  must  make  the  Executive  clearly  responsible 


Slander 

CITIZENSHIP  is  the  relationship  of  an  individual  to  his  govern¬ 
ment;  religion  is  the  relation  of  an  individual  to  his  God.  So  long 
as  no  church  undertakes  to  enter  politics,  our  politics  should  never 
undertake  to  enter  into  the  affairs  of  any  church.  The  history  of 
the  world  will  disclose  that  disaster  usually  has  attended  the  invader. 
There  is  less  chance  now  than  ever  that  any  church  will  under¬ 
take  to  extend  its  power  in  American  politics.  Therefore  foolish 
indeed  are  such  petty  onslaughts  as  that  made  in  New  York  State 
by  some  unheard-of  society  which  has  misappropriated  the  name 
of  Washington  and  has  attacked  the  Catholics  and  the  Knights 
of  Columbus. 

The  folly  is  seen  to  loom  even  larger  when  sensible  Americans  real¬ 
ize  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  good  deal  of  a  bulwark  of  good  citi¬ 
zenship  at  a  time  when  we  want  men  and  women  with  a  high  sense 
of  their  obligations.  We  do  not  know  how  to  name  another  organ¬ 
ization  which  has  stood  so  long  in  firm  defense  against  flabby  morals 
and  doctrines  of  social  fad  and  folly.  The  task  of  the  agitator  of 
men’s  rights  is  easy;  the  task  of  a  teacher  of  restraint  and  service 
is  more  difficult.  The  Catholic  Church  undertakes  the  more  difficult 
task  with  a  great  organization  and  veteran  skill.  Its  Knights  of 
Columbus  did  an  efficient  and  generous  war  work.  While  any  church, 
whatever  its  beliefs,  holds  such  a  record,  and  while  it  refrains  from 
a  policy  of  interference  in  our  political  life,  those  who  attack  it 
openly  or  covertly  with  whispered  slander  of  the  kind  we  all  know 
attack  America  and  attack  us,  whether  we  be  agnostic,  Jew,  Catho¬ 
lic,  or  Protestant.  It  is  peculiarly  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of 
those  who  are  not  Catholics  to  undertake  the  suppression  of  those 
who  would  launch  reckless  attacks  against  those  who  are. 

The  Capita]  of  the  United  States 

THE  capitals  of  the  world  have  been  set  up  in  the  biggest  and 
most  active  cities,  or  else  the  biggest  and  most  active  cities  have 
grown  up  around  the  seats  of  sovereignty.  Behold,  however,  our 
own  case.  Washington,  prosperous  city  that  it  is,  is  a  little  aloof 
from  the  activities  of  the  country  and  from  the  great  centers  of 
banking,  trade,  social  intercourse,  and  publication.  No  doubt  we 
may  be  glad  that  this  is  so;  no  doubt  a  higher,  clearer  vision,  un¬ 
clouded  by  too  close  contact  with  struggling  ambitions,  may  be  pre¬ 
served  best  in  a  spot  outside  any  clearing-house  vortex. 

And  yet  bankers  and  producers  have  complained  to  us  lately  that 
whatever  lack  of  cooperation  there  may  be  between  government  and 
business,  the  chief  reason  for  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  Washington  is 
not  situated  either  in  the  geographical  center  or  in  the  activity  cen¬ 
ter.  There  is  truth  in  this.  Grateful  indeed  will  we  be  when 
an  administration  comes  along  some  day  and  recognizes  that  fact. 
Proper  recognition  will  not  come  in  pampering  American  business. 
American  business  does  not  want  that.  It  will  come  when  the 
Government,  from  its  geographical  isolation  reaches  out  to  under¬ 
stand  American  business  and  to  make  American  business  under¬ 
stand  government.  One  of  the  steps  in  this  will  be  some  piece 
of  machinery  by  which  the  State  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  may  pull  together  to  help  our  foreign  trade.  Such 
a  joint  bureau  will  give  American  business  men  what  they  ask  for 
when  they  ought  to  have  it. 

They  May  Join  the  Papa  Class 

THE  alarm-clock  manufacturers  are  losing  an  opportunity  in  these 
days  of  paternal  legislation.  Why  don’t  they  work  a  plank  into 
one  of  the  platforms  declaring  for  universal  Federal  regulation  of 
the  people’s  rising  hour? 
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Toward  Industrial  Peace 


rpiiE  captain  has  much  to  do  with  the  spirit  of  the  company  and 
I  the  general  with  that  of  the  army.  Men  are  no  more  alone  m 
modern  business  than  they  are  in  war.  They  see  life  and  the  day’s 
work  not  alone,  one  by  one,  but  as  members  one  of  another,  as  fel¬ 
lows  in  a  great  enterprise  which  they  feel  to  be  drifting,  to  their  dis¬ 
content,  or  advancing,  to  their  welfare  and  pride.  That  immeasura¬ 
ble  difference  is  largely  one  of  leadership.  James  H.  Collins,  who 
knows  about  such  things,  put  it  this  way  about  seven  years  ago. 

The  employer  who  growls  about  the  ability  of  his  workpeople  is  coming  to 
be  classed  with  the  bungling 

workman  of  the  proverb  who  - - - - — — - 

swears  at  his  tools;  for  it  is 
recognized  that  men  are  tools 
of  wide  adaptability,  and  that 
intelligent  use  of  them  is  strict¬ 
ly  up  to  the  boss,  who  has  al¬ 
ways  maintained  that  his  func¬ 
tion  in  the  business  is  to  do 
the  thinking. 

Are  you  leading  in  your 
business  or  have  you  quit 
the  job? 

Playgrounds 

IN  Wilmington,  Del.,  a 
group  of  business  men 
have  started  a  system  of 
outdoor  games  during  the 
noon  hour.  The  games  are 
carried  on  upon  a  lot  that 
was  formerly  a  graveyard. 

There  is  a  moral.  The 
graveyard  of  the  business 
man  has  been  an  unen¬ 
livened  body.  Man  is  not 
by  nature  a  sedentary  ani¬ 
mal,  but  a  hunter,  fighter, 
everyday  and  all-round 
athlete,  and  his  habitat  is 
not  a  business  office,  but 
all  outdoors. 

What  is  true  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  is  true  of  the 
great  mass  of  people  im¬ 
prisoned  in  offices  and 
stores  and  factories.  The 
place  where  they  renew 
their  life  is  the  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  graveyard. 

It  is  the  playground. 

It  Touches  Yon 

WHAT  do  you  know 
about  this?  It’s  yours. 

Early  in  March  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  decision  in 
the  Schrader  case,  making 
between  this  case  and  the 
Colgate  case  a  decision 


across  the  street  may  charge  $1.50  or  he  may  charge  50  cents.  All 
the  risk  of  quality  and  price  is  yours.” 

The  other  way  is  to  say :  “Here  is  the  X.  L.  trade-mark.  We  know 
the  quality  is  so  and  so.  Why?  Because  when  the  X.  L.  Company 
put  these  goods  out  they  have  to  risk  their  reputation  on  the  quality. 
If  they  didn’t  make  good,  the  X.  L.  trade-mark  would  be  worth  dol¬ 
lars  minus,  whereas  the  X.  L.  Company  has  invested  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  make  quality  build  a  reputation  that  will  make  the 
X.  L.  brand  worth  millions  plus.  Furthermore,  the  price  is  $1.  You 
can’t  buy  for  less;  nobody  can  charge  more.  Take  it,  or  go  buy  some 
other  goods  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  different  brand  or  of  no  brand.” 

The  American  people 


The  Temptation  of  Deacon  Jones 


which  is  so  fine  that  a  business  man  would  have  to  scratch  his 
head  a  hundred  times  to  see  it,  and  then  he  would  tail.  Such 
is  the  majestic  and  microscopic  eye  of  the  law.  You  ask  what 
it  is  all  about,  and  you  may  be  astonished  to  know  that  it  is 
about  a  matter  of  massive  importance  to  the  daily  life  of  every¬ 
one.  Why?  Because,  unless  Congress  provides  a  remedy,  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  interpreting  the  Sherman  Law  has  stuck 
a  knife  into  the  worthy  American  method  of  building  a  business 
on  quality  and  honesty. 

Whatever  interest  Collier’s  takes  in  the  manufacturer  of  brand 
or  trade-mark  goods,  our  interest  in  the  consumer  of  goods  is  even 
greater,  and  if  any  congressman’s  eye  falls  on  this,  let  him  realize 
that  it  is  for  the  consumer  we  are  trying  to  speak. 

There  are  two  ways  of  doing  business  with  the  consumer.  One 
is  to  offer  goods  without  a  trade-mark  and  say :  “Look  these  over. 
There’s  no  guaranty  of  quality.  There’s  not  even  a  brand  or  trade¬ 
mark  on  ’em.  You  take  your  chance.  The  price  is  $1.  The  man 


chose  long  ago  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  wherever  possible 
in  the  second  way.  It  re¬ 
sults  in  better  satisfaction 
to  the  consumer,  it  is  hon¬ 
est,  it  shuts  no  one  out  of 
the  market,  and  big  Ameri¬ 
can  enterprises  are  built 
firmly  on  its  good  faith. 

Now  along  comes  the 
price  cutter,  the  pirate 
and  the  parasite  on  this 
way  of  doing  business.  In 
order  to  get  a  dupe  into 
his  store  to  buy  a  25-cent 
strop  for  $1.50,  he  adver¬ 
tises  in  his  window  to  cut 
the  price  of  the  Brown- 
blade  Razor  by  20  cents. 
Perhaps  20  cents  is  more 
than  his  profit  on  the 
Brownblade  Razor ;  cer¬ 
tainly  it  discredits  the 
fair  price  charged  by 
other  dealers.  In  the  end 
it  knocks  all  the  standards 
of  price  and  quality  out  of 
the  business.  And  when 
the  Brownblade  Company 
refuses  to  sell  to  this 
pirate  dealer,  the  Supreme 
Court  .says  there  is  a 
criminal  liability  under 
the  Sherman  Law  tagged 
on  to  the  Brownblade  con¬ 
cern. 

Any  consumer  who 
doesn’t  protest  to  get  a 
revision  of  that  law 
simply  doesn’t  know  on 
which  side  his  bread  is 
buttered. 


Milo  Sees 

Milo  see,  who  is 

building  a  new  house 
in  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  is  close 
on  the  trail  of  the  answer 
to  this  high-cost-of-living 
problem.  This  hopeful 
state  of  affairs  did  not  come  about  through  the  reading  of  learned 
works  on  economics,  nor  through  exhaustive  research  among  the 
tall  stacks  of  statistics  prepared  for  the  confusion  of  earnest  seekers. 
It  just  happened  to  Milo  ;  more  or  less  of  an  accident. 

Here  is  how  it  happened  to  Milo  See,  as  he  has  related  it 

to  Collier’s:  ,  .  ,  .  , 

He  is  building  a  house.  The  other  day  the  painter  remarked 

to  him  that  the  plumbers  were  considering  the  advisability  of  de¬ 
manding  an  increase  from  $1  an  hour  to  $1.25. 

“I  suppose  they  can  get  it  all  right,”  the  painter  added,  “but 

I’m  against  it.” 

“Think  they’re  getting  enough  already,  hey  ?”  suggested  Milo. 
“Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that ;  they’re  entitled  to  all  they  can 
get,  I  suppose ;  but  I’m  against  it  this  time.” 

“I  thought  you  fellows  all  stood  together.” 

“Yes,  but — well,  you  see,  I’m  getting  ready  to  build  a  house 
for  myself.” 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


LET  THE  SOUTHPAW  ALONE 


He  was  brought  up  in  an  institution  where  nobody 
had  time  to  object  to  his  left-handedness,  and  so  be 
grew  up  to  break  the  record  for  home  runs  and  to 
be  sold  to  the  New  York  Americans  for  $150,000 


Harriet  beecher  stowe  helped  to  set 

in  motion  the  forces  which  took  Uncle  Tom 
out  of  slavery,  but  she  left  Little  Eva  just 
where  she  found  her.  In  our  day  a  new 
school  of  writers  has  arisen  which  maintains  with 
great  vehemence  that  Little  Eva  is  just  as  much  a 
slave  to  teacher  and  parents  as  was  Uncle  Tom  to 
master  and  overseers.  They  are  willing  to  admit 
that  this  authority  which  directs  the  life  of  the  child 
is  usually  benevolent  and  often  wise,  but  that  does 
not  prevent  them  from  questioning  it.  We  have 
come  to  accept  a  great  body  of  parental  dogma  about 
children  on  the  plea  that  it  is  supported  by  maternal 
instinct  and  that  a  mother  must  necessarily  know 
what  is  best  for  her  child.  But  first  came  the  doc¬ 
tors  and  the  scientific  nurses  with  the  objection  that 
if  mother  love  sanctioned  pretzels  and  beer  for  the 
baby,  mother  love  was  wrong  and  must  be  restrained. 
Now  comes  a  still  more  advanced  school  of  ci’itics 
which  says:  “We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
maternal  instinct,  but  what  about  the  instinct  of 
the  child?  Why  not  give  that  a  chance?” 

Followers  of  this  theory  will  find  g-reat  comfort 
in  W.  H.  Hudson,  the  famous  British  naturalist,  who 
wrote  in  his  autobiographical  volume  of  childhood 
called  “Far  Away  and  Long  Ago”:  “I  remember 
with  gratitude  that  our  parents  seldom  punished  us, 
and  never,  unless  we  went  too  far  in  our  domestic  dis¬ 
sension.-:  or  tricks,  even  chided  us.  This,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  is  the  right  attitude  for  parents  to  observe, 


rnHIS  is  a  new  kind  of  book  review,  because  the  author  cannot  stick  to 
J-  the  sedate  paths  of  ordinary  reviewing.  He  used  to  be  a  newspaper 
sporting  writer,  and  followed  the  national  game  in  the  brave  days  of 
Eddie  Plank  and  other  eminent  left-handers.  He  called  them  all  the  unkind 
things  that  they  are  still  called.  And  now,  as  the  father  of  a  small  boy 
who  has  just  turned  out  to  be  a  southpaw,  this  writer  has  been  doing 
some  reading  that  ought  to  console  anyone  who  uses  his  left  hand  first. 


By  HEYWOOD  BROUN 


modestly  to  admit  that  nature  is  wiser  than  they 
are,  and  to  let  their  little  ones  follow,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  bent  of  their  own  minds,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  is  that  they  have  in  place  of  minds.  It 
is  the  attitude  of  the  sensible  hen  toward  her 
ducklings,  when  she  has  had  frequent  experi- 
.  ence  of  their  incongruous  ways,  and  is  satisfied 
that  they  know  best  what  is  good  for  them;  though, 
of  course,  their  ways  seem  peculiar  to  her,  and  she 
can  never  entirely  sympathize  with  their  fancy  for 
going  into  the  water.  I  need  not  be  told  that  the 
hen  is,  after  all,  only  stepmother  to  her  ducklings, 
since  I  am  contending  that  the  civilized  woman — the 
artificial  product  of  our  self-imposed  conditions — 
cannot  have  the  same  relation  to  her  offspring  as 
the  uncivilized  woman  really  has  to  hers.  The 
comparison,  therefore,  holds  good,  the  mother  with 
us  being  practically  stepmother  to  children  of  an¬ 
other  race  .  .  .” 


“His  Left  Hand,”  Said  Mary 


IT  would  seem  that  Hudson  believes  civilization 
has  pretty  effectively  removed  almost  everything 
in  the  grown  woman  which  is  truly  instinctive 
Perhaps  we  are  all  born  with  certain  very  dim  race 
memories,  but  what  with  school  and  college  and 
grocers’  bills  we  all  have  so  much  to  remember  that 
we  forget  these  vague  memories  of  things  that  hap¬ 
pened  when  we  lived  in  caves  and  never  went  out 
for  a  walk  without  first  looking  to  see  whether  there 
was  c  hungry  ichthyosaurus  or  so  lurking  anywhere 
about  in  the  neighborhood.  Or,  perhaps,  it  is  not 
quite  accurate  to  say  that  we  forget  them,  but  we 
pigeonhole  these  old  memories  in  cracks  and  cran¬ 
nies  of  our  subconscious  mind.  The  young  child  is 
much  more  primitive  than  his  parents,  and  some 
shreds  of  these  old  shadows  are  in  his  mind.  He 
knows  instinctively  one  or  two  things  which  his 
parents  have  forgotten.  When  H.  the  3d,  my  son, 
first  began  to  walk  I  was  in  constant  terror  that 
he  would  seriously  injure  himself  in  one  of  the 
spectacular  falls  which  frequently  interrupted  his 
progress.  Time  and  again  he  would  trip  on  the 
edge  of  the  carpet,  turn  a  complete  somersault,  in 
which  he  missed  the  top  of  his  head  by  an  inch  or 
so,  and  then  get  up  and  go  on  without  comment.  I 
soon  saw  that  he  was  much  wiser  about  his  own 
affairs  than  I.  He  did  not  need  me  to  teach  him 
how  to  fall  either  by  precept  or  example.  By  some 
instinct  or  other  he  knew  how  to  relax  every  muscle 
the  moment  he  felt  himself  falling.  Also  he  curled 
up  in  such  a  way  that  the  least  vulnerable  parts  of 
his  body  bore  the  impact  of  his  tumbles.  It  may  be 
possible  that  he  brought  this  knowledge  directly 
from  ancestors  back  in  the  very  dim  days  when  we 
lived  in  tree  tops  and  only  those  who  knew  how  to 
fall  survived.  I  am  told  that  very  tiny  children 
will  strike  out  with  arms  and  legs  if  thrown  into 
the  water  and  keep  themselves  afloat  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  but  I  have  not  yet  received  permis¬ 
sion  to  try  this  experiment  with  H.  3d.  I  am  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  ice  to  break  up  a  little  moi'e. 

Again,  take  the  child’s  instinct  in  regard  to 
which  hand  he  shall  use,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  be  much  sounder  than  that  of  the  parent  who 
tries  to  force  right-handedness  upon  the  incipient 
southpaw.  Of  course  the  parent’s  attitude  in  the 
matter  is  understandable  enough.  It  is  only  re¬ 
cently  that  I  became  convinced  that  when  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence  said  all  men  were  created 
free  and  equal  it  meant  to  include  left-handers.  Of 
course  I  had  seen  them  strike  out  batters  and  knock 
home  runs,  but  until  a  few  months  ago  the  question 
of  the  rights  of  southpaws  was  as  academic  to  me 
as  the  boundaries  of  Jugoslavia.  I  suspected  none 
of  my  friends  or  relatives.  And  then  one  day  the 
nurse  came  in  from  the  park  with  H.  3d,  and  re¬ 
ported  excitedly  that  he  had  had  a  fight  with  one  of 
his  playmates  named  Freddy. 


Let  Nature  Have  Her  Way 


“I  don’t  think  it’s  very  nice  for  him  to  fight  with 
his  little  friends,”  I  said  self-righteously,  for  as 
yet  I  had  no  information  on  the  decision,  although 
H.  3d  looked  as  unruffled  as  a  featherweight  cham¬ 
pion. 

“Well,”  said  Mary,  “Freddy  has  a  kiddie  car  that 
looks  just  like  Woodie’s”  (her  fearful  nickname  for 
H.  3d),  “and  Woodie  tried  to  take  it  away  from 
him,  and  he  wouldn’t  let  him,  so  Woodie  hit  him  and 
took  it.” 

“I  believe  in  a  child’s  standing  up  for  his  rights,” 
she  added,  somewhat  irrelevantly,  it  seemed  to 
me,  for,  as  I  pointed  out  to  her,  “it  really  was 
Freddy’s  car.” 

From  this  I  developed  the  logical  answer  to  the 
whole  school  of  philosophic  thought  which  lies  be¬ 
hind  the  theory  of  military  necessity,  but  she  did 
not  seem  to  be  listening. 

“I  didn’t  know  they  were  going  to  fight,”  she 
said,  “but,  sudden  like,  Woodie  swung  his  left  hand 
and  hit  Freddy  in  the  mouth  and  made  his  mouth 
bleed,  and  his  nurse  took  him  home.” 

In  an  instant  all  thought  of  philosophy  left  me. 
“Which  hand?”  I  asked. 

“Why,  his  left  hand,”  said  Mary.  “It’s  the  one 
he  uses  for  everything.  Didn’t  you  ever  notice 
that  before?” 

I  motioned  to  nurse  and  bruiser  to  leave  me.  I 
wanted  to  be  alone.  I  had  to  face  the  facts.  I  was 
the  father  of  a  southpaw. 

Early  the  next  day  I  decided  to  study  the  problem 
of  left-handedness  and  see  if  there  was  any  cure. 
In  the  library  I  found  a  book  by  Dr.  George  M. 
Gould  called  “Right-handedness  and  Left-handed¬ 
ness,”  and,  opening  it  at  random,  I  read:  “Let  the 
left-handed  child  alone!  Nature  is  quite  as  wise 
as  the  ignorant  meddlers.”  These  wise  words  saved 
me  from  a  great  folly.  I  had  been  thinking  of 
amputation.  After  I  had  done  with  the  book  I 
thought  very  much  more  highly  of  left-handers. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  an  erratic  lot,  but  they  are 
animated  by  a  fine  independence,  however  ill-founded 
it  may  be.  “All  that  is  needed  to  explain  right- 
handedness  in  94  per  cent  of  children,”  Dr.  Gould 
writes,  “is  some  ancestral  savage  custom,  habit,  or 
necessity,  widely  prevalent,  which  inclined  to  the 
use  of  the  right  hand  and  eye  for  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptionally  intellectual  tasks.  The  inheritance  of 
aptitude,  the  force  of  custom,  and  the  necessities  of 
the  struggle  for  existence  would  certainly  fix  the 
persistence  of  the  peculiar  excellence.” 


DR.  GOULD’S  theory  is  that  primitive  people 
bargained  by  using  the  digits  of  the  right  hand 
while  the  left  hand  held  the  shield  over  the 
heart  as  a  safeguard  in  case  the  deal  fell  through. 
Since  the  right  hand  was  thus  employed  in  formal 
and  ceremonial  intertribal  dealings,  it  became  the 
favored  and  sacred  hand  and  left-handed  children 
were  tortured  severely  by  their  parents  in  these 
early  days  in  order  to  make  them  conform.  Left- 
handedness  in  a  child  may  be  a  cause  of  sorrow, 
then,  since  it  is  possible  to  construe  it  as  a  warning 
that  the  child  is  of  a  rebellious  nature  and  that  he 
may  grow  up  to  be  deported.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  worth  noting  that  it  also  gives  promise  that, 
although  unconventional,  he  will  be  a  person  who 
will  stand  for  his  opinion  against  all  the  forces  of 
the  mob.  This  perhaps  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
a  baseball  writer  never  refers  to  a  left-handed 
pitcher  as  anything  but  “an  erratic  southpaw.” 
However,  there  is  historical  ground  for  questioning 
the  justice  of  this,  since  the  Bible  in  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Judges  speaks  of  a  special 
picked  company  of  southpaws  in  the  army  of  the 
Benjamites. 

“There  were,”  says  the  Bible,  “seven  hundred 
chosen  men  lefthanded;  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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The  Waltharn  Scientifically  Shaped  Guard  Pin. 


The  Unscientific  Straiffhl  Guard  Pin. 


The  Waltham  Scientifically  Shaped  Guard  Pin 


The  Waltham  Scientifically  Shaped  Guard 


JUST  as  the  flange  on  the  wheels  of  the  rail- 
road  train  keeps  it  from  running  off  the 
track,  so  the  Waltham  scientifically  shaped 
guard  pin  keeps  the  escapement  from  going  out 
of  action. 

It  is  these  little  things  of  scientific  construction 
which  insure  dependable  performance.  And 
this  is  particularly  true  of  a  watch. 

This  Waltham  scientifically  shaped  guard  pin  is 
a  development  of  altham  genius  curved  in 
shape  for  a  reason,  which  overcomes  the  errors 
of  time-keeping  found  in  watches 
with  a  straight  guard  pin. 

The  position  of  any  guard  pin  is 
determined  by  the  diameter  of  the 
roller  (illustrated  above),  and  after 
the  escapement  has  been  adjusted, 
the  guard  pin  is  bent  forward  to 
within  a  third  of  the  thickness  of 
a  human  hair,  to  allow  the  roller 


to  revolve  freely,  excepting  when  the  watch  re¬ 
ceives  an  unusual  jolt,  and  that  is  the  time  the 
guard  pin  functions. 

In  other  words,  the  guard  pin  is  a  safety  device  to 
assure  the  perfect  functioning  of  your  watch. 

You  will  notice  in  the  illustration  that  the  Waltham 
scientifically  curved  guard  pin  presents  a  single  and 
infinitesimal  point  of  contact  with  the  roller,  thereby 
reducing  the  possibility  of  friction  which  is  the  great¬ 
est  enemy  of  good  time-keeping. 

The  straight  guard  pin  presents,  if  properly  made,  a 
plane  of  contact.  If  there  should  be  any  imperfection, 
the  guard  pin  would  have  to  be  set  at  an  angle.  (See 
illustration  above.)  And  this  would  make  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  properly  adjust  the  guard  pin. 

Whereas  the  curved  guard  pin  can  be  bent  in  any 
direction  and  it  will  still  present  its  small  area  ot  con¬ 
tact,  reducing  friction  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  these  tiny,  exclusive  units  hidden  in  the  works 
of  the  watch,  involving  years  of  study  and  invention, 
that  assure  you  of  precision  time-keeping  and  durabil¬ 
ity  when  your  watch  selection  is  a  Waltham. 


The  movement  is  actually  smaller  than,  a  dim© 
in  diameter 

$250  to  $1,500  or  more 
depending  upon  the  case 


This  story  is  continued  in  a  beautiful  booklet  in  which  you  will  find  a  liberal  watch  education. 
Sent  free  upon  request.  Waltham  Watch  Company ,  W altham.  Mass . 
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The  League  of  Relations 

Continued  from  pave  If 


somewheres  else  for  the  winter,  and 
there’s  that!” 

I  don’t  like  to  be  harsh  with  ray 
charmin’  wife,  Joe,  but  they  is  nothin’ 
like  bein’  firm  and  be  done  with  it, 
otherwise  a  spouse  loses  what  little 
respect  she  has  for  you  the  minute  she 
finds  she  can  twist  her  lord  and  mas¬ 
ter  around  her  thumb.  As  a  rule,  I 
usually  give  in  to  what  Jeanne  wishes, 
but  this  here  was  one  matter  I  was  de¬ 
termined  to  have  done  my  way,  be¬ 
cause  sooner  or  later  a  husband  has 
got  to  put  his  feet  down,  hey,  Joe? 

So  that  is  how  it  come  to  the  pass 
that  Jeanne’s  family  and  the  chien 
(le  dog)  took  up  headquarters  in  my 
house  and  the  indications  is  they  will 
be  here  till  the  former  Crown’s  Prince 
of  Germany  gets  elected  mayor  of  Lon¬ 
don  by  acclamation.  I  am  nearly 
crazy,  Joe,  from  listenin’  to  all  this 
jabberin’  of  French,  day  and  night, 
and  of  course  I  don’t  know  whether 
they’re  all  knockin’  me,  or  not.  I  have 
decided  to  kill  the  chien  at  my  earliest 
convenience,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  got  to  take  it  out  for  the 
airin’s  every  mornin’  and  evenin’. 

Well,  so  long,  Joe,  I  have  got  to  go 
upstairs  now  and  drag  that  chien 
around  in  the  snow,  and  if  it  as  much 
as  lets  forth  a  sarcastical  hark  at  me 
I  will  assassinate  it! 

Yours  truly, 

Ed  Harmon  (The  Well-Known  Host). 

On  The  Banks  of  the 

Hudson  Far  Away. 

Bon  Ami  Joe: 

ELL,  Joseph,  old  dear  and  all  that 
sort  of  rot,  as  we  remark  in  Lon¬ 
don,  I  am  the  happiest  guy  in  the 
world,  not  countin’  Lenox  Avenue,  be¬ 
cause  my  family-in-the-law  has  pulled 
up  the  stakes  and  departed  for  Europe, 
and  I  am  once  more  the  reignin’  mon¬ 
arch  in  my  own  home.  My  charmin’ 
wife’s  league  of  relations  includin’  the 
chien  (le  dog)  found  that  a  few  days 
at  Harmony  Hall  was  about  all  they 
could  take,  and  how  they  come  to 
leave  makes  a  delightful  story  full  of 
human  interest,  and  the  etc.,  which 
would  be  worthy  of  the  typewriter  of 
a  Elinore  Glynn.  I  will  endeavor  to 
tell  you  the  thing  in  my  own  inimical 
way,  because,  Joe,  this  is  the  last  let¬ 
ter  you  will  get  from  me  for  a  long 
space  of  time.  In  the  last  two  years 
I  have  wrote  you  more  letters  than  the 
State  Department  sent  Mexico  and 
instead  of  treatin’  them  in  confidence 
you  have  gone  to  work  and  had  them 
printed  in  “Collier’s  Weekly,”  what¬ 
ever  that  is,  where  all  the  world  can 
see  them  and  read  all  about  my  most 
intimate  doin’s,  and  the  like. 

Also,  Joe,  whilst  we  are  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  who  is  this  Arthur  William  & 
Brown  which  you  have  allowed  to  draw 
imaginary  pictures  of  me  and  Jeanne 
and  my  baby?  Where  does  that  guy 
get  off  to  leave  out  the  dimple  in  my 
chin,  and  how  much  jack  is  you  and 
this  Brown  party  splittin’  for  these 
letters  of  mine,  hey?  It  looks  like  to 
me  as  if  I  am  bein’  trimmed  all  around 
and  made  to  like  it.  If  you  only  had 
brains  enough  to  let  me  know  you  had 
to  have  pictures  to  go  with  my  letters, 
why,  I  could  of  supplied  all  of  them 
at  a  price  which  I  feel  certain  would 
be  lower  than  you  must  of  paid  for 
callin’  in  a  stranger. 

You  may  not  be  aware  of  the  facts 
that  I  am  looked  on  as  somethin’  of 
the  painter,  myself,  Joe,  and  they  is 
at  the  least  a  dozen  corpuscles  of  ai'tists’ 
blood  coursin’  through  my  veins.  My 
first  cousin,  Jules  Tish,  swung  a  mean 
whitewash  brush  in  his  day,  and  my 
uncle  made  his  livin’  by  bein’  handy 
with  a  piece  of  chalk.  Of  course  he 
did  most  of  his  drawin’  on  the  sides  of 
freight  cars  and  he  was  down  on  the 
pay  roll  under  the  headin’  of  a 
“checker,”  but  he  would  of  no  doubt 
made  a  name  for  himself  if  it  wasn’t 
for  the  scarcity  of  models  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  stuff  he  drawed.  The  majority 
of  his  works,  Joe,  was  called  “86x  48. 
Sealed.  0.  K.,”  and  it  is  hard  to  get 
models  to  pose  for  that,  hey? 

But  to  get  back,  to  the  point,  Joe,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  drawin’  a 
illustration  for  this  letter  to  show, 
viz.,  my  wife’s  family  leavin’  Harmony 
Hall  to  go  baric  to  those  dear  France. 
This  is  a  ringside  sketch,  Joe,  and 


whilst  it  might  be  a  trifle  rough  in 
spots,  you  must  remember  that  I  had 
but  two  scant  weeks  to  devote  to  it 
and  towards  the  end  I  had  to  depend 
entirely  on  memory.  You  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  this  Arthur  William  & 
Brown  to  retouch  it  up  a  little,  and  if 
you  can  use  it  will  let  you  have  it  for 
exactly  what  the  materials  I  used  cost 
me.  i  can  have  this  done  in  olive  oil 
or  the  watery  colors,  whichever  you 
prefer,  at  a  slightly  additional  cost, 
and  whilst  the  paintin’  may  be  a  little 
rough,  as  I  say,  you  can  see  that  the 
talent  is  there. 

Well,  Joe,  here  is  the  paintin’: 


You  can  see  from  my  drawin’  that 
it  would  only  be  a  matter  of  a  few 
days  of  hard  study,  Joe,  before  I 
wouldst  be  able  to  make  these  guys 
like  Arthur  William  &  Brown,  Rube 
Goldberg,  and  this  promisin’  recruit, 
Mike  the  Angelo,  look  like  a  mere 
novice,  but  why  should  I  take  the  bread- 
and  butter  out  of  their  mouth?  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  man  should  stick  to  his  own 
game  and  live  and  let  live,  hey,  Joe? 

But  to  get  away  from  the  arts  for 
a  second,  I  will  tell  you  about  the 
reign  of  terror,  which  I  had  to  put 
up  with  at  my  home,  durin’  the  epi¬ 
demic  of  my  wife’s  relations,  and  also 
how  the  scourge  was  wiped  out. 

WELL,  Jeanne  and  me  went  down  to 
the  pier  and  welcomed  her  family 
after  they  got  through  attendin’  the  in¬ 
formal  reception  which  the  customs 
guys  give  them,  and  then  they  all 
piled  into  the  car.  First  they  was  a 
kissin’  bee  and  the  only  one  which 
didn’t  osculate  me  was  the  chien  (le 
dog).  He  gimme  a  longin’  look  at  that, 
but  I  would  of  brained  the  intelligent 
animal  if  it  had  took  a  step  towards 
me,  so  he  content  himself  with  a 
couple  of  insultin’  barks.  Jeanne  re¬ 
fused  to  grant  me  the  boon  of  ridin’ 
outside  with  the  chauffeur,  so  all  the 
ways  up  I  had  to  undergo  the  torture 
of  a  barrage  of  French,  which  would 
make  the  Tower  of  Babel  sound  like  a 
deaf  and  dumb  class  asleep. 

I  devoted  my  time  on  the  trip  up, 
Joe,  to  thankin’  of  ways  and  means  to 
get  rid  of  my  charmin’  bride’s  rela¬ 
tives,  without  having  to  face  no  jury 
as  a  result  of  my  endeavors,  but  I 
guess  bein’  in  the  movies  has  dead¬ 
ened  my  allowance  of  brains,  and  by 
the  time  we  reached  the  portals  of  my 
home  I  was  still  in  what  is  known  as 
a  quandary.  I  had  plenty  of  time 
though  to  look  over  the  layout,  and  I 
see  the  followin’:  First,  my  wife’s 
father  is  a  aged  man  which  must  of 
made  a  solemn  vow  in  childhood  that 
he  would  never,  under  no  circum¬ 
stances,  allow  a  razor  to  be  plied  over 
his  chin,  and  up  to  the  time  I  met 
him  he  had  successfully  resisted  all 
attempts  to  wean  him  away  from  his 
oath.  Second,  my  mother-in-the-law 
has  evidently  fell  in  love  with  Fatty 
Arbuckle’s  figure  and  is  determined  to 


duplicate  it,  come  what  may.  Third, 
my  brother-in-the-law  is  filled  with  the 
idea  that  the  subject  of  the  war  has 
been  let  drop  too  quick  and  therefore 
he  wears  a  uneyform  to  remind  the 
innocent  bystander  of  it,  and  not  con¬ 
tent  with  that,  he  is  all  decorated  up 
with  medals  like  Coleman’s  Mustard, 
or  the  etc.  And  Fourth,  my  sister-in- 
the-law  is  one  of  the  prettiest  girls 
you,  me,  or  anybody  else  ever  seen 
— outside  of  Jeanne.  As  for  the  chien 
(le  dog),  the  less  said  the  better.  It  is 
what  is  knowed  to  the  trade  as  a 
French  poodle,  Joe,  and  apart  from 
that  it  is  the  weirdest  lookin’  animal 


I  ever  seen  in  my  life,  since  the  time  I 
got  gassed  and  deleerious. 

Well,  we  fin’ly  arrived  at  the  man¬ 
sion,  and  first  we  have  a  sight 
seein’  trip  over  Harmony  Hall,  with 
Jeanne  as  lecturer  and  me  as  deputy 
guide.  As  a  result  of  the  jaunt  around 
the  place  I  seen  two  rooms  I  never 
knowed  we  had  before,  and  then  comes 
blow  number  one.  My  mother-in-the-law 
gets  infatuated  with  my  personal  boudoir 
and  claims  she  wouldn’t  consider  sleep- 
in’  nowhere  else,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  wigwagged  Jeanne  behind 
her  back  till  I  rip  the  seam  in  my 
coat  sleeve,  Jeanne  immediately  be¬ 
queaths  her  the  room.  I  controlled  my 
self  with  the  greatest  of  difficulty,  Joe, 
when  my  wife  stakes  my  brother-in- 
the-law  to  a  set  of  my  best  pajamas 
which  was  gave  me  by  Phil  Bloom  on 
my  most  recent  birthday,  and  to 
change  the  subject  I  went  out  and 
brung  in  my  baby. 

The  minute  I  come  in  the  room  my 
mother-in-the-law  presented  me  with 
one  terrible  look  and  then  commence 
to  holler  murder,  in  French,  about  the 
way  I  am  holdin’  the  child.  To  the 
accompaniment  of  some  shoulder  shak- 
in’  which  would  make  Bee  Palmer  and 
Gilda  Gray  go  out  and  take  carbolic, 
my  own  legal  child  is  snatched  away. 

Joe,  by  this  time  I  am  the  logical 
candidate  for  the  straight  jacket,  and 
Jeanne  is  payin’  the  same  amount  of 
attention  to  me  that  a  elephant  lav¬ 
ishes  on  a  flea.  Then  comes  the  last 
straw:  Sister-in-the-law,  which  has  been 
devotin’  the  majority  of  her  time  to 
pettin’  the  chien,  grants  me  the  boon  of 
a  critical  gaze  and  then  turns  to 
Jeanne  and  tears  off  a  coupla  yards  of 
French.  This  is  translated  to  me  prac¬ 
tically  immediately,  Joe,  and  the  gist 
of  the  thing  is  that  I  have  to  take 
Toto,  le  chien,  out  for  a  airin’. 

BEFORE  I  know  what  I  am  doin’, 
Jeanne  has  throwed  my  fur’s  coat 
around  me  and  pushed  me  out  into 
the  snow,  with  this  infernal  chien  on 
a  string,  and  the  instructions  not  to 
come  back  for  a  hour.  I  am  so  fran¬ 
tically  mad  that  I  would  of  been  willin’ 
to  take  on  a  mountain’s  lion  at  catch- 
weights  and  stake  the  lion  to  the  first 
coupla  falls.  I  drag  this  chien  hithers 
and  yon  oft  in  the  stilly  night,  and  the 
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first  time  it  started  to  bark  I  growled 
at  it  so  ferociously  that  it  quit  cold 
and  devoted  itself  to  whinin’  and  try- 
in’  to  hide  in  the  snow.  Well,  Joe,  I 
am  walkin’  along,  keepin’  my  lonely 
vigil,  as  Hamlet  was  often  heard  to 
remark,  and  thinkin’  of  my  cruel  fate, 
when  I  all  but  bump  into  another  guy 
which  is  likewise  at  the  one  end  of  a 
chain  that  has  a  dog  at  the  other  end. 
Of  course  from  that  I  can  immediately 
see  that  he  is  a  husband,  Joe,  and  we 
both  size  each  other  up  without  sayin’ 
nothin’,  but  each  hopin’  the  other  would 
break  up  the  ice  and  speak.  Fin’ly  he 
looks  at  me  and  gives  vent  to  a  cough. 

“Fine  animal  you  got  there,”  he 
says,  “French  poodle,  hey?” 

“Yeh,”  I  says.  “And  I’ll  make  you 
a  gift  of  it  right  now,  if  you  are  in¬ 
clined  to  dogs!” 

Well,  Joe,  he  laughs. 

“I  know  just  how  you  feel,”  he  says, 
“and  you  ain’t  got  nothin’  on  me.  I 
have  got  to  take  this  here  Pomeranian 
out  twice  a  day,  so’s  we  can  have  a 
little  peace  in  the  family.  I  been  doin’ 
this  for  a  year,  but  believe  me  to-night 
is  the  last  night!  I  am  gettin’  sick 
and  tired  of  bein’  a  governess  for  a 
dog,  and  when  I  bring  this  beagle  in, 
this  evenin’,  I’m  gonna  declare  myself. 
Either  me  or  the  frankfurter  goes! 
Am  I  right  or  wrong?” 

Well,  Joe,  that  was  just  what  I  was 
lookin’  for,  and  in  another  minute  me 
and  this  guy  is  as  thick  as  glue,  on 
account  of  our  havin’  the  common 
bond  of  bein’  exercise  boys  for  a 
coupla  dogs.  I  suppose  we  must  of 
talked  for  the  best  part  of  the  hour 
and  when  we  parted  it  was  impossible 
to  wring  another  drop  outa  the  flask 
he  carried  for  medicinal  purposes. 
Also  we  both  swore  a  oath  to  go  home 
and  get  a  showdown  on  the  question 
of  canines  from  our  respective  wives. 

MARIE,  the  imported  maid,  meets 
me  at  the  door.  I  am  pale  and 
cool,  Joe,  with  the  most  deadly  calm. 
I  remember  feelin’  the  same  way  the 
first  time  we  went  up  to  the  front  a 
coupla  years  ago.  Come  what  may,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  that  the  league 
of  relations  must  go!  I  immediately 
adopt  my  second  lieutenant’s  manner. 

“Send  Mrs.  Harmon  here  at  once — 
snap  into  it!”  I  barks  at  Marie. 

She  gimme  a  startled  look  and  beat 
it.  Joe,  I  have  decided  just  what  I’m 
gonna  do.  I’m  gonna  hurl  Jeanne’s 
family  out  in  the  snow  for  a  starter, 
and  then — 

And  then,  Joe,  Jeanne  comes  out. 
I  must  of  squandered  more  time  than 
I  thought,  with  this  other  dog  guy,  be¬ 
cause  she  is  in  evenin’s  clothes  and 
they  is  sounds  of  revelry  within.  She 
gimme  one  searehin’  look  and  then, 
Joe,  she  bestows  a  chaste  salute  on  my 
forehead,  standin’  on  her  toes  and  with 
her  face  very  flushed,  and  the  like. 

“Edouard,”  she  says,  still  with  her 
arms  around  me,  and  why  not,  “I  have 
the  delightful  surprises  for  you.  I — ” 
“Hey,  listen!”  I  says,  “I  am  fed  up 
with  them  delightful  surprises  of  yours, 
and  this  last  one  you  pulled  will  last 
me  for  some  time.  Now,  that  family 
of  yours  has — ” 

“They  leave  on  the  very  next 
steamer,”  says  Jeanne.  “They  will  not 
stay  here  now,  because — because — Ed¬ 
ouard,  you  will  never  guess!” 

“Shoot!”  I  says.  “I  can’t  stand  no 
more  suspense.” 

“Voila!”  says  Jeanne,  with  a  giggle. 
“They  have  just  learn  of  this — what 
you  call,  prohibition  and — well,  they 
cannot  have  those  wine  writh  the  din¬ 
ner,  then  poof !  —  they  go  back  to 
France!  N’est-ce  pas?" 

Joe,  I  come  near  swoonin’,  with  sim¬ 
ple  joy.  Three  rousin’  cheers  for  pro¬ 
hibition,  hey? 

“Kill  me  whilst  I’m  happy!”  I  hol¬ 
lers.  “Now  what’s  the  other  surprise?” 

Joe,  Jeanne  gets  colors  that  the  rain¬ 
bow  never  seen.  She  reaches  up  and 
puts  her  mouth  close  to  my  shell-like 
ear. 

“Well — what  is  it?”  I  says. 
“Edouard — ”  whispers  J eanne.  We — ” 
Joe,  you  big  stiff — why  don’t  you  get 
wed?  Hey — get  this — I’m  gonna  be 
another  father! 

Yours  truly, 

Ed  Harmon  (I  hope  it’s  a  girl.  Joe,  be¬ 
cause  that  will  just  make  up  the  set). 


uggests 


ITS  exterior  appearance 
it  is — 

_ a  beautifully  designed,  light  weight  car 

— a  car  with  agility,  speed,  quick  pick-up, 
ideal  power 

-—a  car  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  take 
you  to  your  destination  and  bring  you  back 

_ a  car  that  any  member  of  the  family  can 

drive  all  day  long  without  fatigue 
— such  a  car  is  the  Studebaker  SPECIAL- SIX 
To  the  lover  of  fine  motor  cars  these  points 
appeal. 


All  Studebaker  Cars  are 
equipped  with  Cord  Tires — 
another  Studebaker  precedent. 


This  is  a  Studebaker  Year 
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Rewarded,  by  Virtue 

Continued  from  page  6 


take  in  a  pool  or  so.  Scatter  it  around 
the  best  you  can.  I’ll  hang  back  until 
I  think  you’ve  got  it  all  down.  1  want 
every  cent  up  before  the  first  heat.” 

He  waved  us  off  toward  the  stands, 
Loyd  even  more  surprised  than  I.  After 
ten  minutes  we  met  on  the  grand-stand 
stairs  to  compare  notes,  and  found  that 
Todd  stood  to  win  a  little  more  than 
$7,000,  not  including  the  purse. 

THE  shout  “Go”  took  us  up  the  steps 
on  the  jump.  Todd,  the  old  fox,  hav¬ 
ing  drawn  outside  position,  had  sneaked 
a  length  lead  and  a  flying  start,  there¬ 
by  enabling  himself  to  spread-eagle  the 
field  and  cut  in  to  the  rail  at  the  first 
turn.  He  took  Rewarded  aboiling  round 
the  turn  and  led  the  field  into  the  back 
stretch.  At  the  half  in  1.02%,  he  was 
out  in  front  of  Prideful  Pointer  and 
Patchwork,  teaming  it,  by  four  lengths. 
Into  the  home  stretch  Todd  came  before 
easing  the  gait.  Moore  and  White  then 
came  on,  apparently  driving  out  to  the 
limit,  but  Todd  kept  Rewarded’s  nose 
in  front  with  no  great  effort  and  won 
easily  in  2.08. 

The  second  heat,  half  an  hour  later, 
was  much  the  same.  Prideful  Pointer 
and  Patchwork  came  up  fast  at  the  fin¬ 
ish,  but  Loyd  and  I,  jubilant,  sought  out 
Todd.  We  found  him  very  sober  for  a 
man  with  $7,000  two-thirds  won. 

"It’s  all  over  but  the  shouting,”  I 
tried  to  congratulate  the  old  fellow. 

“Looks  to  me  like  the  shoutin’  is  over 
and  the  real  performance  is  about  to 
start,”  answered  Todd  deliberately. 

“What’s  wrong,  old-timer?”  queried 
Loyd.  “Your  pacer  ain’t  done,  is  he?" 

“No,  he  ain’t  done,”  said  Todd.  “He’s 
not  ready  to  stop,  but  these  other  fel¬ 
lows  are  about  to  start.” 

“Rats,”  I  scoffed.  “You  held  ’em  off 
twice  in  the  stretch.” 

“Boy,  the  stretch  is  only  an  eighth, 
and  a  heat  is  a  full  mile,”  he  said. 
“Next  time  out  they’re  gonna  race  from 
the  wire  ’stead  of  only  to  it.  You  two 
give  me  a  lift.  I  saw  Moore  walk  off 
the  track  a  minute  ago  and  motion 
for  his  first  trainer.  They  went  to  their 
barn  talking,  and  pretty  soon  three  or 
four  fellows  started  from  Moore’s  quar¬ 
ters  toward  the  betting  ring.  White 
stopped  at  the  gate  to  talk  to  his  old 
nigger  swipe,  and  the  swipe  went  to 
round  up  some  friends.  Now,  I’ve  got 
a  hunch,  a  blue-sky  hunch  with  no  dirt 
under  it,  that  betting’s  been  called  off  for 
Deetroit  next  week,  and  they  know  it.” 
“What  of  it?”  I  asked. 

“Nothing,  except  that  they’ll  try  to 
make  a  killing  here  on  this  last  heat.” 

“Can’t  we  do  something?”  I  asked 
helplessly. 

“Do?”  he  queried  laconically,  looking 
with  a  furtive,  loving  caress  at  the  un¬ 
gainly  Rewarded,  swathed  in  bandages 
and  blankets.  “I  reckoned  at  the  start 
of  this  race  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
win  it,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  do.  I’ve 
got  the  best  hoss  with  the  most  foot.  If 
it  comes  right  down  to  it,  I  guess  my 
hands  are  as  good  as  Mark  White’s  or 
Bill  Moore’s.  Trouble  is,  they  know  I’m 
tryin’,  and  I  don’t  know  what  the  sam- 
hill  they’re  doin’.  They’re  safe  racin’ 
with  me,  but  I’m  foolin’  with  dynamite 
if  I  race  with  them.” 

“Seems  to  me,  neighbor,”  spoke  up 
Loyd,  “that  yo’  young  friend  c’ld  find 
out  about  that  Deetroit  rulin’  fr’m  his 
newspapah.” 

I  kicked  myself  for  not  having  thought 
of  it,  and  started  for  the  gi’and  stand 
excitedly.  Old  Tompkins  smiled  at  my 
show  of  agitation,  and  Loyd  laughed 
outright. 

“Come  down  to  the  rail  and  tell  Ham¬ 
lin,”  Todd  yelled  after  me. 

The  telegraph  operator  in  the  press 
box  got  this  reply  to  my  query: 

Betting  called  off  Detroit  next  week 
by  governor. 

My  heart  sank  for  Todd  as  I  real¬ 
ized  that  this  meant  Moore  and  White 
undoubtedly  would  be  out  for  the  money 
in  the  third  heat  with  their  two  splen¬ 
didly  bred  and  wonderfully  trained 
pacing  animals.  Todd’s  naive  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  own  hands  and  his  horse’s 
“foot”  was  of  little  comfort.  I  hunted 
out  the  humble,  happy  Hamlin,  leaning 
against  the  fence  with  a  blanket  over 
his  arm.  Hamlin  repeated  the  words, 
“Detroit  betting  called  off,”  but  while 
he  tucked  them  away  carefully  in  his 


grizzled  woolly  head  he  seemed  less  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  significance  than  in  some¬ 
thing  that  was  pleasing  him  mightily. 

“My  ole  boss  sutny  up  to  sumpin’,” 
he  chuckled.  “He  sho  is.  Him  an’  ’at 
man  fr’m  Kaintucky  got  they  haids 
t’gethuh.  Sutny  up  t’  sumpin’.” 

I  was  startled  into  a  question  that  did 
little  credit  to  my  old  friend  Todd. 

“Hamlin,  they’re  not  doping  Re¬ 
warded?” 

“Ho-ho-ho-ho,”  he  guffawed.  Then  in 
scorn :  “Dopin’  him?  He  don’  need  no 
dope.  No  suh,  not  him,  no  suh.  Ain’ 
doin'  nothin’  t’  him.  Jus’  gettin’  ready 
do  sumpin’ t’  these  othuh  hosses  in  this 
heat.”  And  Hamlin  showed  his  stumpy, 
yellow  teeth  in  a  grin.  Lowering  his 
voice  to  a  hoarse  whisper,  he  confided 
to  me: 

“Ain’  doin’  nothin’  but  killin’  time, 
suh,  and  keepin’  th’  ole  roan  hoss  wahm. 
They’ll  be  th’  last  ones  out  on  th’  track 
for  this  heat.  And  ’at  ain’t  all.  Gonna 
make  th’  othuh  drivuhs  think  Rewahded 
done  tiahed  out.  ’F  they  think  that, 
y’all  jus’  watch  what  ole  Mist’  Todd  do 
to  um.” 

Having  thus  divulged  the  mystery, 
Hamlin  turned  and  swaggered  up  the 
track  toward  the  head  of  the  stretch. 
I  went  back  up  to  the  press  box  and 
tried  to  find  comfort  in  Hamlin’s  tip 
as  the  pacers  straggled  out  to  the  track 
for  the  final  heat. 

MOORE  came  out  with  Prideful 
Pointer,  and  my  heart  sank.  The 
rounded,  graceful,  and  easy-going  sor¬ 
rel,  typical  of  his  family’s  unsuspected 
speed  and  power,  sailed  through  the 
stretch  for  a  breather.  After  a  while 
came  White,  alert,  with  a  grip  of  steel 
on  the  reins  to  restrain  the  always 
eager,  fighting  Patchwork.  His  proud 
head  flung  defiance  to  the  field  and  rec¬ 
ognition  to  the  cheering  stands  as  he 
tore  under  the  wire.  I  watched  him 
up  to  the  first  turn  as  his  powerful 
hips,  glistening  bright  in  the  lower¬ 
ing  sun,  swung  him  and  his  pilot  over 
the  ground.  Again  my  heart  sank  for 
my  old  friend. 

Of  what  avail  could  the  native  speed 
of  Rewarded  be  against  these  two  high¬ 
ly  developed  racing  automatons,  prod¬ 
ucts  of  generations  of  the  most  skillful 
and  scientific  breeding?  How  could  old 
Tompkins  hope  for  him,  whose  grand- 
sire  pulled  a  plow  on  week  days  and 
ran  godless  races  down  country  roads 
on  Sundays?  It  fairly  made  me  sick  to 
think  of  the  loss ’that  confronted  the 
brave  old  veteran,  risking  his  last  cent 
for  the  sake  of  his  daughter’s  health. 

There  have  been  horse  races  and 
horse  races,  but  never,  from  Terre 
Haute  and  July  to  Lexington  and  Octo¬ 


ber,  was  there  such  a  horse  race  as  the 
old  kite-shaped  track  saw  that  after¬ 
noon.  Horsemen  from  all  parts  of  the 
grounds,  who  had  come  from  California, 
Alabama,  and  Manitoba  to  prime  their 
own  trotters  and  pacers  for  bigger 
things  down  the  line,  dropped  their 
work  and  lined  the  rail  from  the  stand 
to  the  head  of  the  stretch.  They  had 
sensed,  as  only  horsemen  do,  what  is 
known  and  known  only  as  “a  hoss  race.” 

Just  as  Hamlin  had  said,  Todd  came 
out  late  with  Rewarded.  A  marshal, 
sent  to  hurry  him,  had  been  sent  back 
a  second  time  to  repeat  the  summons. 
The  field  had  fretted  long  before  Re¬ 
warded  appeared,  still  blanketed  and 
with  old  Tompkins  trudging  behind  the 
bike,  reins  in  hand.  From  the  press 
stand  I  could  see  Hamlin,  in  the  state¬ 
ly  manner  to  which  his  tribe  is  prone 
in  public  places,  take  off  the  blanket, 
dab  critically  at  bits  of  the  simple  har¬ 
ness  here  and  there,  and  finally  whisper 
to  Todd  as  the  old  fellow  threw  his  leg 
over  the  bike  and  took  his  seat.  And 
Todd  nodded  his  head,  acknowledging 
receipt  of  the  news  from  Detroit.  Then 
he  shook  the  reins  and,  very  deliberate¬ 
ly,  Rewarded  rolled  and  wallowed  down 
the  stretch  for  a  breather.  In  all  the 
stands,  and  among  the  horsemen  along 
the  rail,  it  seemed  patent  that  the  big, 
clumsy  roan  must  be  dead  tired.  For 
my  own  part,  I  watched  Moore  and 
White  closely.  I  saw  that  they  both 
studied  Rewarded  with  close  horseman- 
ly  appraisal,  and  they  must  have  no¬ 
ticed  too  the  worried  air  affected  by 
old  Tompkins.  I  could  only  wonder  as 
to  the  thoughts  that  animated  Todd, 
who  had  said  the  third  heat  was  to  be 
a  race  from  the  wire  as  well  as  to  it. 

THEN  the  field  scored  for  the  word, 
and  two  plans  of  campaign  became 
evident.  Moore  and  White  had  decided 
that  Rewarded  was  both  cold  and  tired, 
and  they  headed  for  the  wire  with  the 
idea  of  racing  him  into  the  ground  in 
the  first  quarter.  Todd  had  succeeded 
in  his  little  strategy.  He  therefoi’e  went 
only  fairly  well  along  with  the  Patchen 
and  Pointer  horses,  holding  Rewarded, 
without  appearing  to  hold,  a  head  back 
of  the  other  two. 

“Come  on  with  that  pole  hoss,  Todd. 

.  .  .  Careful,  White,  let’s  all  go  to¬ 
gether.  Hold  back  outside  there,  you 
Sweeney.  .  .  .  Clay,  we’ll  go  without 
you;  come  up, come  up, come  up,”  fussed 
and  fumed  the  fat  old  starting  judge. 
And  then,  as  the  field  evened  away  at 
the  wire,  came  the  word: 

“Go!” 

They  were  off,  Rewarded  at  the  pole, 
Moore  with  Prideful  Pointer  in  second 
place,  and  White  and  his  Patchwork 
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third,  with  the  five  hobbled  pacers  out¬ 
side  and  back.  With  the  word,  and 
indeed  anticipating  it,  White  and  Moore 
took  their  mounts  off  at  a  gteat  rate, 
misled  into  thinking  they  could  outfoot 
the  roan  to  the  turn.  But  even  as  they 
started  their  drives  Todd  loosened  his 
hold  upon  Rewarded,  and  the  big  roan 
rolled  along  at  the  collars  of  his  rivals. 
Withers  working  and  hips  heaving 
mightily,  the  three  horses  raced  to  the 
first  turn,  with  Moore  and  White  exert¬ 
ing  every  trick  of  hand  and  eye  to  take 
advantage  of  the  turn  itself  to  cut  in 
ahead  of  Todd  and  the  roan.  Old  Tomp¬ 
kins  sensed  their  game  and,  a  half  sec¬ 
ond  before  they  attempted  to  swing  in 
and  crowd  him  back,  thrust  Rewarded’s 
head  forward.  Then,  with  a  swish  of 
the  whip  that  never  landed,  and  a  dex¬ 
terous  tightening  of  the  reins,  he  swung 
the  roan  alongside,  nose  and  nose  with 
the  sorrel  and  the  bay.  Before  they 
knew  it,  Todd  had  carried  White  and 
Moore,  crack  drivers  though  they  were, 
wide  on  the  turn.  They  were  well  aware 
of  the  folly  of  slowing  up  and  pulling 
in  behind  him.  If  they  had,  the  hob¬ 
bled  five,  churning  along  behind,  might 
come  plunging  into  them.  Barring  acci¬ 
dent,  they  feared  they  could  not  get  up 
again  on  even  terms  with  Rewarded. 
Therefore  they  hung  on  the  outside,  foot¬ 
ing  it  the  long  route  for  fear  of  losing 
the  heat  before  it  was  fairly  begun. 

So  they  went,  round  the  sharp  turn 
and  into  the  back  stretch  as  if  hooked 
to  one  bike.  They  passed  the  quarter 
pole  in  thirty  seconds.  We  in  the  stands 
could  see  the  backs  of  the  three  ani¬ 
mals  and  the  heads  of  the  three  drivers 
crouched  low  over  their  horses’  hips. 
Men  on  the  rail  down  below  could  see 
only  the  one  horse,  Rewarded,  and  the 
one  driver,  old  Tompkins.  And  this  was 
all  they  could  see  down  the  back  stretch, 
for  the  three  held  as  one,  wheel  to  wheel 
and  whisker  to  whisker,  passing  the 
half  in  1.01  flat.  As  they  neared  the 
far  turn  all  three  reinsmen  were  work¬ 
ing  and  plotting,  Moore  and  White  to 
wrest  the  advantage  from  Todd,  and 
the  canny  Todd  to  hold  it.  •  He  feared 
to  let  them  have  an  inch,  and  I  could 
see  him,  through  my  glasses,  lifting  and 
weaving  with  every  stride  of  those 
powerful  hamelike  legs  to  ease  the  load 
and  help  the  roan  as  best  he  could. 

Still  on  even  terms,  they  rounded  the 
far  turn  and  headed  back  home,  pass¬ 
ing  the  three-quarters  pole  as  one  horse 
in  1.31%.  Eager  for  any  sign  of  a  let¬ 
up  on  the  part  of  Pointer  or  Patchwork, 
I  trained  my  glasses  on  the  turn  into 
the  stretch.  There  was  no  comfort.  As 
they  whirled  into  view  I  could  see  that 
Prideful  Pointer  was  hooking  hoofs  into 
the  loam  as  viciously  and  as  cleanly  as 
ever.  And  Patchwork  was  shooting  his 
long-reaching  stride  just  as  far  ahead 
as  ever  and  with  all  the  courage  of 
an  iron  heart.  Rewarded  was  rolling 
smoothly,  and  I  shifted  my  gaze  to  Todd, 
who  seemed  not  to  drive  the  roan  but 
to  race  with  him  as  pax’t  of  his  being. 
I  watched  them  down  the  stretch,  with 
a  prayer  in  my  heart.  But  my  heart 
almost  stopped  as  they  reached  the  last 
eighth  post. 

I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  a  wavering 
on  the  par-t  of  Rewarded.  His  head 
seemed  to  swing  of  a  sudden  high  and 
wide,  and  his  shoulders  to  sag  a  bit, 
and  for  one  fleeting  instant  old  Todd 
appeared  panicky. 

They  lost  no  ground,  however,  and 
clinched  their  even  place,  swinging  on 
to  the  wire  with  the  other  two.  Tomp¬ 
kins  had  Rewarded  well  in  hand,  and 
with  the  last  bitter  drive  to  the  v.  ire  on, 

I  took  heart  again. 

ANY  good  finish  brings  the  crowd  to 
.  its  feet.  An  unusually  good  finish 
causes  an  uproar.  A  finish  such  as  that 
between  Rewarded,  Prideful  Pointer, 
and  Patchwork  stuns  the  crowd  to  si¬ 
lence.  There  was  a  careful  shuffling 
of  feet  and  a  quiet  moving  of  chairs, 
but  no  voice  was  heard  as  the  crowd 
rose  to  see  the  three  fight  to  the  wire. 
Only  a  whining  toy-balloon  whistle  back 
of  the  stand  broke  in  on  the  tense  air. 
Women  held  their  breath  and  men’s 
hearts  almost  stopped  beating.  I  can¬ 
not  now  picture  the  struggle  on  the 
track  as  those  three,  no  longer  coupled 
horses  and  men,  but  laboring  centaurs, 
struggled  for  the  margin  of  six  inches 
( Continued  on  page  28) 
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The  Real  Stories 


The  Stories  that  Count  About  Tires 


There  are  strange  tales  told  about  Miller 
Tires  nearly  everywhere  today. 

Not  merely  tales  of  exceptional  mileage. 

It  is  uniform  mileage,  nine  times  in  ten,  that 
these  Miller  enthusiasts  cite. 

Those  stories  center  here.  \\  e  get  them  by 
the  thousands  from  users  and  dealers..  Two 
great  books  of  them  lie  at  the  writer  s  hand 

now. 

But  note  that  we  rarely  quote  them. 

The  Real  Tire  Tests 

It  is  not  by  mileage  that  we  measure  tires. 
That  varies  too  much  with  conditions. 

An  undersize  Miller  and  an  oversize  Miller 
may  vary  50  per  cent  on  one  car. 

We  figure  comparative  mileage.  W  e  in¬ 
sist  that  Millers,  under  like  conditions,  must 
outlast  any  other  tires.  And  only  such  recorr  s 

count.  ****** 

For  example:  The  Eldorado  Stage  to. 
of  Los  Angeles  use  hundreds  of  tires  on 
12-passenger  Packard  buses.  The$e  buses 
average  153  miles  daily  on  difficult  roads, 
with  a  loaded  weight  of  8,600  pounds. 

They  compared  22  makes  of  tires— com¬ 
pared  them  for  average  mileage.  And  when 
Millers  won  it  signified  more  than  a  thousam 
individual  records. 

So  on  stage  line  after  stage  line. 

****** 

Taxicab  service  gives  another  heroic  test. 
The  Hudson  Taxi  Co.  of  Detroit  find  the 
average  mileage  on  Miller  Cords  to  be 
15.000  miles. 

In  other  taxicab  tests  Miller  Tires  have 
won  against  all  rivals  in  million-mile  com¬ 
parisons. 

We  never  fear  the  verdict  in  any  broad  test 
like  that. 


Then  in  truck  tests.  The  Chandler  & 
Rudd  Co.  of  Cleveland  tested  15  well-known 
makes  for  four  years,  on  500,000  miles  of 
road.  Miller  passenger  car  tires  won. 

Adam.  Meldrum  &  Anderson  of  Buffalo 
average  75  miles  daily  with  each  truck. ^and 
about  100  stops.  Yet  never  one  Miller  Tire 
has  failed  to  give  the  expected  mileage. 

It  was  tests  like  those  which  gave  Miller 
Tires  their  nation-wide  distinction. 

No,  We’re  Not  Surprised 

We  showed  these  records  to  a  visitor- 
file  after  file  filled  with  them.  He  said. 
•‘They  must  amaze  you— such  records  from 
everywhere. 


More  Mileage — 50°  to  75£ 

Green  &  Swett  Co..  Boston  tire  dealers,  sell 
largely  to  owners  of  heavy  cars.  They  repor 
that  in  hundreds  of  cases  Miller  T.res  increased 
mileage  from  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  And 
only  13  Millers,  out  of  more  than  2,000  sold  in 
one  vear.  proved’defective  in  adjustment. 


But  we  took  him  to  our  testing  department. 
There  16  tires  are  run  by  geared-up  machine: i  y 
under  average  rear-tire  conditions— each  650 
per  da*  Here  five  great  makes,  mom  , 
after  month,  are  constantly  compared  \uth 
Millers. 

Here  four  Pierce-Arrow  cars  are  run  3-0 
miles  a  day.  And  from  here  SO  Akron  jit- 
nevs  run.  just  to  prove  what  Millers  do. 

No  we  are  not  surprised.  Day  by  day 
we  prove  that  Millers  are  the  best  tires  built 
Wherever  they  confront  a  comparative  test 
we  never  have  reason  to  worry. 

****** 

Don't  count  too  much  on  the  tales  you  heat 


milterTires 


always  outlast  any 


Cords  or  Fabrics 


The  Record-Makers 

To  dealers  we  offer  a  rare  opportunity 


Geared  -  to-  the  -  Roa  d 

Registered  V.  S  Paievt  Office. 


about  the  Miller  mileage.  You  may  get  more 
ami  may  get  less.  It  depends  ou  stze  and 
care,  on  load  and  road. 

Judge  them  by  the  records  won  when  a 
score  of  makes  were  pitted  against  Millers. 

Judge  them  by  your  odometer  when  your 
favorite  tire  runs  opposite  a  Miller. 

Mileage  to  Expect 

In  our  factory  tests  we  average  15,000  miles 
on  Miller  Cords.  There  we  try  to  simulate 
average  rear-tire  conditions. 

In  our  road  tests  where  cars  are  underfired 
to  make  tests  extreme,  we  average  10,0 

’where  oversize  tires  arc  used  Miller 
Cords  will  often  exceed  20.000  miles. 

Fxpect  a  Miller,  under  like  conditions 
tvpe  for  type,  to  excel  any  other  Expect 
it  to  outrun  any  makers  wart  ant. 
doesn't  we  shall  never  urge  you  to  buy  another 

Miller. 

Expect  the  tread  to 
Miller  Tire.  Expect 
uniformity,  tire  after 
tire.  These  things 
we've  accomplished 
for  you,  and  we  urge 
you  to  prove  .them 
out. 

If  you  buy  a  new 
car,  insist  on  Miller 
Tires.  Twenty  mak¬ 
ers  now  supply  them 
and  they  cost  no  extra 
price. 

Tread  Patented 

Center  tread  smooth 
with  suction  cups  to  firmly 
grasp  wet  asphalt. 

Geared-to-the-  Road  side 

treads  to  mesh  like  cogs 
in  dirt. 

THE  MILLER 
RUBBER  CO. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Miller  Uniform 

Geared -to -the -Road  Tires 

Also  Miller  Red  and  Gray 

Inner  Tubes  -  Makers  also  of 

Miller  Surgeons  Grade  Rubber 
Goods  for  Homes  as  well  as 
Hospitals. 
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Rewarded,  by  Virtue 

Continued  from  page  26 


— three — yes,  one  inch  at  the  finish. 
Fifteen  yards  from  the  wire  no  nose 
could  reach  ahead.  No  whip  was  plied, 
no  voice  was  raised  by  the  men  in  the 
bikes.  Only  the  inbred  incentive  to  win, 
the  age-old  love  of  battle,  urged  the 
three  animals  on. 

Of  a  sudden  there  was  a  convulsive 
effort  near  the  rail,  a  rising  and  wrest¬ 
ling  by  old  Tompkins  Todd,  a  red  roan 
flash  at  the  wire,  and  the  head  of  Re¬ 
warded  was  thrown  out  in  front  of 
Patchwork  and  the  Pointer  horse,  ahead 
by  inches  only.  As  I  raised  my  eyes  to 
the  wire,  to  make  sure  of  the  victory, 
there  came  a  smothered  thud,  a  shout 
from  the  track,  and  then  a  low,  horri¬ 
fied  groan  from  the  thousand-throated 
grand  stand. 

Rewarded  had  collapsed  under  the 
very  wire. 

Huddled  in  the  track  twenty  feet  be¬ 
yond  was  the  stunned  form  of  old  Tomp¬ 
kins  Todd.  The  horse  was  dead,  and  for 
the  moment  it  seemed  as  if  Todd  must 
likewise  have  gone  with  the  four-footed 
friend  he  so  loved.  It  all  happened  so 
quickly  that  I  was  utterly  dazed. 


When  I  reached  the  spot  where  Todd 
was  thrown  men  had  picked  him  up 
and  half  led,  half  carried  him  to  his 
quarters  in  the  barn.  A  doctor  and  the 
track  marshal  were  with  him,  and  hill¬ 
billy  Loyd  was  at  the  door,  turning 
away  a  curious  crowd.  Loyd  motioned 
to  me  not  to  enter.  When  I  asked  in 
a  frightened  whisper  whether  there  was 
anything  I  could  do,  he  said: 

“The  old  fellow’s  all  right,  or  will  be 
in  a  little  bit.  You  might  take  your 
tickets  and  these  of  mine,  and  go  col¬ 
lect  for  him.” 

I  departed  for  the  betting  rings  with 
a  revulsion  in  my  heart  at  thought  of 
the  sordid  share  I  had  had  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  When  I  returned,  bringing  $7,065 
in  bills  of  all  sizes,  Todd  was  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  a  blanket-covered  harness 
trunk  in  his  office-stall. 

“Thanks,  boy,”  he  muttered  dryly  as 
I  put  down  the  money.  He  looked  at  it 


distastefully,  but  kept  his  emotions 
closely  to  himself.  Feeling  altogether 
helpless  and  full  of  shame,  I  took 
clumsy  leave. 

THAT  night,  downtown  in  Terre 
Haute,  I  found  old  Hamlin  Wright 
with  tears  streaming  down  his  wrinkled 
face,  drunker  than  any  swipe  ever  was 
before,  telling  a  maudlin  crowd  what 
had  befallen  him,  his  master,  and  the 
worshiped  Rewarded,  raced  to  his  death 
and  a  mark  of  2.02. 

“My  ole  boss  wuth  all  yo’  Geerses 
and  Dickersons  and  Whites.  .  .  .  That 
ole  Rewahded  with  all  yo’  Patchens 
and  Pointuhs.  .  .  .  Any  of  y’all  evah 
see  a  man  win  with  a  daid  hoss?  Tha’s 
whut  y’all  saw  t’day! 

“Old  Rewahded’s  heaht  done  bus’ 
acomin’  down  th’  stretch.  Clean  broke. 
.  .  .  Did  y’all  see  him  th’ow  up  his 
haid  .  .  .  and  crumble  his  sholduhs? 


Did  y’all  see  ole  Mist'  Todd  pick  him 
up  and  tote  him  along  home?  An’  did 
y’all  see  him  jus’  nachally  gether  him 
up  and  th’ow  him  undah  th’  wiah,  ’haid 
o’  them  Patchens 'and  Pointuhs? 

“Y’all  gwine  live  long  time  fo’  y’  see 
anothuh  hoss  lak  that  ole  Rewahded. 
’Fo’  y’  see  anothuh  drive  lak  that  ole 
Mist’  Todd  made  too.  .  .  .  Ole  boss.  .  .  . 
Ain’t  nevah  said  a  wuhd  sense  he  come 
to  ’ceptin’  he  said  he  knowed  Rewahded 
was  as  good  as  gone  jus’ when  he  passed 
th’  seven-eighths  pole.  Ain’  said  nary 
nothuh  wuhd.  .  .  .  Seems  lak’s  heaht’s 
broke,  same’s  ole  Rewahded’s.” 

I  went  away.  The  crowd  was  cry¬ 
ing  with  Hamlin,  even  the  callous  bar¬ 
tender  wiping  an  eye  with  his  apron, 
unashamed. 

I’ve  never  heard  Todd  mention  that 
race  from  that  day  to  this.  Judie,  so 
I  understand,  is  well  and  happy.  But 
Tompkins  Todd  isn’t  up  behind  them 
any  more.  One  of  his  most  prized  me¬ 
mentoes,  Judie  says,  is  a  cheaply  framed 
photograph  from  a  turf  newspaper, 
bearing,  in  a  laborious  scrawl,  this 
legend:  “Rewarded,  2.02,  by  Virtue.” 


It  was  claimed  that  Government  op¬ 
eration  would  result  in  huge  savings. 
Even  Mr.  McAdoo  disclosed  ignorance 
of  the  conditions  he  was  facing  by 
predicting  two  weeks  after  he  became 
director  general  that  the  economies 
made  would  offset  the  increases  in  ex¬ 
penses  —  that  “one  hand  would  wash 
the  other.”  Within  five  months  he  ad¬ 
vanced  freight  and  passenger  rates 
$1,000,000,000  a  year;  but  he  closed 
the  year  1918  with  a  deficit  —  after 
paying  the  return  guaranteed  to  the 
companies  —  of  almost  $240,000,000. 
Just  before  retiring  from  office,  at  the 
end  of  1918,  he  made  an  estimate  indi¬ 
cating  that  in  1919  there  might  be  a 
surplus  of  $100,000,000,  or  some  reduc¬ 
tions  of  rates.  But  operating  expenses 
in  1919  were  $400,000,000  more  than 
in  1918  and  $1,600,000,000  more  than 
in  1917 ;  and  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  closed  1919  with  another  deficit 
of  about  $450,000,000. 

Still  another  claim  was  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  and  would  increase  the 
facilities  of  the  railways  more  than  the 
companies  could.  Mr.  McAdoo  per¬ 
sisted  in  a  program  of  wholesale 
standardization  of  locomotives  and 
freight  cars  to  secure  “quantity  produc¬ 
tion.”  But  on  January  1,  1919,  after  a 
year  of  Government  operation,  only  part 
of  1,000  locomotives  and  only  13,000  of 
100,000  freight  cars  ordered  had  been 
built;  and  some  of  the  cars  had  not 
been  built  a  year  later. 

It  requires  at  least  100,000  new 
freight  cars,  2,000  locomotives,  and 
4,000  passenger  cars  merely  to  replace 
those  which  are  worn  out  and  should 
be  “scrapped”  each  year.  The  year 
1919  would  have  been  an  excellent 
time  to  make  up  some  of  the  enor 
mous  deficiency  of  traffic  facilities 
which  had  accrued.  But  in  March  a 
filibuster  in  Congress  killed  the  bill 
appropriating  $750,000,000  for  the 
Railroad  Administration,  leaving  it 
financially  stranded;  and  in  July,  when 
the  Administration,  after  having  in¬ 
curred  a  large  additional  deficit,  asked 
for  $1,250,000,000,  Congress  gave  it 
only  $750,000,000.  The  Administration 
cut  its  expenditures  to  the  bone.  In 
its  more  than  two  years  of  existence 
it  never  bought  a  passenger  car;  it 
bought  only  about  as  many  freight 
cars  and  locomotives  as  are  worn  out 
every  year;  and  it  provided  other  facil¬ 
ities  only  in  proportion. 

The  friends  of  Government  opera¬ 
tion  claimed  it  would  solve,  and  after 
it  had  been  in  existence  some  time, 
that  it  had  solved,  the  railway  labor 
problem,  of  which  it  was  said  the  com¬ 
panies  had  made  a  sad  mess.  The 
Railroad  Administration  established  a 
Division  of  Labor  and  several  boards 
composed  of  officers  and  employees,  and 
transferred  from  the  local  railway 
officers  to  these  boards  final  authority 
over  questions  of  discipline,  conditions 
of  employment,  and  wages.  The  eight- 
hour  wor"  r  day  or  the  “basic  eight- 
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hour  day”  was  given  to  all,  as  well  as 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  Wages 
were  standardized  regardless  of  wide 
differences  in  local  and  territorial 
conditions.  An  increase  in  the  annual 
pay  roll  of  about  $1,200,000,000  was 
made.  This  was  partly  due  to  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  200,000,  or  12  per  cent, 
in  employees,  which  in  turn  was  mainly 
due  to  reduction  of  the  hours  of  work. 

After  all  these  things  had  been  done, 
labor  was  apparently  as  dissatisfied  as 
before.  Most  of  the  labor  leaders,  and 
probably  a  majority  of  the  employees, 
are  opposed  to  private  management. 
Yet  they  have  created  a  large  part  of 
the  public  sentiment  against  Govern¬ 
ment  operation.  Sporadic  strikes  were 
numerous  under  it;  threats  of  general 
strikes  repeatedly  were  made;  and  two 
weeks  before  Government  operation 
ended  a  general  strike  to  enforce  de¬ 
mands  for  further  advances  in  wages, 
estimated  at  $800,000,000  to  $1,000,000,- 
000  a  year,  apparently  was  averted 
only  by  President  Wilson’s  promise  to 
have  the  whole  wage  question  reopened. 

Those  who  formed  and  those  who 
composed  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion’s  organization  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  get  good  results.  But 
they  were  confronted  by  conditions 
which  presented  enormous  difficulties; 
the  very  questionable  policy  of  trying 
to  revolutionize  the  whole  enormous 
railway  system  within  a  few  months 
was  adopted;  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
in  view  of  such  developments  as  those 
outlined,  that  the  public  demanded  a 
return  to  private  management. 

Cannot  Handle  the  Traffic 

THE  legislation  recently  passed  by 
Congress  is  intended  to  enable  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  managements  of  the  companies  to 
dig  the  roads  out  of  the  accumulated 
masses  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic. 
Three  outstanding  facts  regarding  the 
present  situation  are: 

First,  the  roads  cannot  move  any¬ 
where  near  all  the  freight  that  the 
producing  industries  are  offering  them, 
or  carry  all  those  who  wish  to  travel 
with  an  approach  to  comfort. 

Second,  they  are  not  earning  one- 
half  as  much  net  operating  income  as 
the  companies  need. 

Third,  there  is  great  unrest  among 
railway  employees,  most  of  whom  are 
openly  hostile  to  private  management. 

Why  are  the  railways  unable  to 
handle  the  country’s  commerce?  The 
reasons  may  easily  be  stated.  Between 
1910  and  1915  the  average  return 
earned  by  the  companies  on  their 
book  cost  of  road  and  equipment  de¬ 
clined  steadily  from  594  per  cent  to 
4.09  per  cent,  the  lowest  point  reached 
since  1899;  and  the  annual  investment 
in  new  facilities  declined  from  $800,- 
000,000  to  less  than  $300,000,000. 
Meantime,  production  and  commerce 
greatly  increased.  Owing  to  unusual 
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railway  prosperity  in  1916  the  com¬ 
panies  started  in  1917  to  renew  the  in¬ 
crease  of  their  facilities.  This  was 
stopped  by  our  entrance  into  the  war. 

Because  of  the  decline  of  railway  in¬ 
vestment  in  preceding  years,  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  lines  was  unequal  to  un¬ 
usual  demands,  even  in  tlu  latter  part 
of  1915.  Since  that  year  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  45  per  cent  in  the 
freight  and  an  equal  increase  in  the 
passenger  traffic  actually  handled. 
Meantime,  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  less  than  2  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  locomotives,  freight  cars  and  pas¬ 
senger  cars  in  service,  although  under 
Government  operation  thousands  of 
locomotives  and  cars  were  kept  in 
service  which  formerly  would  have 
been  regarded  as  ready  for  the  scrap 
pile.  Additions  to  other  railway  facili¬ 
ties  have  been  no  greater  in  propor¬ 
tion.  In  the  last  three  years  1,000 
more  miles  of  lines  have  been  torn  up 
than  built.  Because  of  this  enormous 
increase  of  business,  with  almost  no 
increase  in  railway  facilities,  every 
passenger  car  and  train  is  over¬ 
crowded;  and  a  large  part  of  the 
crop  grown  last  year  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers.  Mines,  lumber 
mills,  ii-on  and  steel  mills  have  been 
compelled  repeatedly  to  shut  down.  A 
national  highway  construction  pro¬ 
gram,  for  which  aggregate  appropria¬ 
tions  of  $633,000,000  have  been  made, 
must  be  cut  in  half  because  the  rail¬ 
ways  cannot  haul  the  materials. 

Business  men  are  continuing  to  in¬ 
vest  billions  of  dollars  to  establish  new 
industries  and  enlarge  the  capacity  of 
old  ones.  They  can  get  a  return  on 
this  increased  investment  only  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  production  of  the  en- 
tei-prises  in  which  it  is  being  made. 
Without  increased  production  there 
cannot  be  satisfactory  profits  for  busi¬ 
ness,  adequate  employment  for  labor, 
or  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living  to 
a  reasonable  basis.  But  there  can  be 
no  substantial  increase  of  general  pro¬ 
duction  without  increased  transporta¬ 
tion  for  the  raw  materials  and  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  conclusion  which  must  be 
drawn  as  to  the  financial  and  other 
consequences  which  probably  would  be¬ 
fall  every  industry  and  every  class  of 
the  people  if  steps  were  not  taken  to 
cause  a  renewal  on  a  large  scale  of  the 
increase  of  transportation  capacity  is 
only  too  obvious. 

Efficiency  Depends  on  Rates 

BUT  there  cannot  be  obtained  a  large 
increase  of  transportation  capacity 
without  a  large  increase  in  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  railways.  It  would  cost  over 
$6,000,000,000  to  provide  the  new  facil¬ 
ities  with  which  it  has  been  conserva¬ 
tively  estimated  the  railways  should  be 
provided  within  the  next  three  years.  A 
big  sum — but  the  automobile  manufac¬ 
turers  expect  to  make  2,000,000  auto¬ 
mobiles  this  year,  which  will  doubtless 


represent  an  investment  of  at  least  $2,- 
000,000,000.  This  is  a  big  country. 

A  large  increase  in  the  railway  in¬ 
vestments  cannot,  in  turn,  be  secured 
without  a  large  addition  to  the  net 
operating  income.  And  this  brings  us 
to.  the  matter  of  the  financial  position 
of  the  railways  on  their  return  to 
private  operation.  The  book  cost  of 
their  road  and  equipment  is  now  about 
$19,500,000,000.  It  would  require 
$1,170,000,000  annually  to  yield  6  per 
cent  on  that  amount.  In  1917  the  rail¬ 
ways  as  a  whole  earned  almost  this 
much.  The  amount  earned  by  the  Class 
1  roads — which  includes  all  the  large 
roads — was  $975,000,000.  In  1919  the 
net  operating  income  of  the  Class  1 
roads  was  only  $516,000,000,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $459,000,000.  The  equation  of 
earnings  and  expenses  can  be  restored 
only,  first,  by  increases  in  efficiency, 
and,  second,  by  advances  in  rates.  It 
is  confidently  expected  that  there  will 
be  an  increase  in  efficiency  under  pri¬ 
vate  management.  But  it  will  take 
time  to  secure  it,  and  the  need  for  in¬ 
creased  earnings  cannot  be  postponed. 
The  earnings  needed  will  be  increased 
in  whatever  measure  wages  are  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  tribunal  President  Wil¬ 
son  has  agreed  to  set  up. 

Is  the  legislation  under  which  the 
railways  have  been  returned  to  private 
operation  adapted  to  increase  their 
strength  financially,  and  especially  to 
cause  the  increase  in  their  capacity 
which  the  welfare  of  the  country  de¬ 
mands?  In  the  way  that  it  deals  with 
the  latter  phase  of  the  problem  this 
new  Federal  legislation  establishes  a 
precedent  which  is  something  absolutely 
new  in  the  history  of  railway  regula¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the 
entire  world.  Obviously,  good  and  ade¬ 
quate  service  is  what  the  public  needs 
more  than  all  other  things  combined. 
Low  rates  are  of  little  or  no  benefit  if 
only  poor  service,  or  even  no  service, 
can  be  obtained.  And  yet  while  all  our 
past  Federal  and  State  legislation  has 
required  rates  to  be  “just  and  reason¬ 
able,”  in  no  Federal  or  State  law  has 
thei-e  ever  before  appeared  a  word  to 
indicate  that  “just  and  reasonable” 
means  not  only  rates  that  will  be  non- 
discriminatory  and  not  excessive,  but 
also  rates  sufficient  to  enable  the  roads 
to  provide  the  kind  and  amount  of 
transportation  the  public  needs. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the 
legislation  recently  passed  by  Congress 
is  that  it  specifically  introduces  a  new 
principle  into  railway  regulation  by 
providing  that  in  determining  what 
will  be  a  “fair  return”  for  the  railways 
to  be  allowed  to  earn  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  “shall  give  due 
consideration,  among  other  things,  to 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  necessity  (under  honest, 
efficient,  and  economical  management 
of  existing  transportation  facilities)  of 
enlarging  such  facilities  in  order  to 
( Continued  on  page  30) 


Within  recent  years  a  new  measuic 

People  today  are  often  judged  by 

The  brilliant  hued  speed  monster 
saucy  roadster  and  the  “down-at-ti 
the  persons  who  own  them. 

The  Columbia  Six  has  the  substa 
stamps  its  owner  an  established  : 

Nothing  bizarre  or  radical  about  it, 
social  or  business  climber  who  is  ( 
has  a  distinct  air  of  “good  bree 
lasting  admiration  of  everyone. 

In  creating  the  Columbia,  we  ha 
mrrpct  dress  the  best  of 


Columbia  Six  Two-Passenger 
Ister— Disteel  Wheel  Equipped 
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It  keeps  your 
in  its  appear- 


Although  it  has  never  approached  tne 
either  in  design  or  appearance,  Columbia 
has  always  been  far  i n  advance  of  the  field  in 
the  adoption  of  new  features  that  really 
prove  worthy  of  a  place  on  a  hi£h-grade  car 
for  example  the  Columbia  pioneered  in  the 
adoption  of  thermostatically  control  ledra- 
diator  chutterc  and  the  non-synchronizing 
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provide  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  adequate  transportation.”  Con¬ 
gress  then  indicates  what  return  it 
considers  necessary  to  let  the  railways 
cam  by  instructing  the  commission  to 
divide  the  systems  into  territorial 
groups  and  to  fix  rates  which  will  en¬ 
able  those  of  each  group  to  earn, 
during  the  next  two  years,  “as  near  as 
may  be,”  5%  per  cent  upon  the  com¬ 
bined  value  of  their  properties.  It  may 
permit  them  to  earn  6  per  cent,  but  the 
additional  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
must  not  be  paid  out  in  interest  or 
dividends.  To  give  time  to  deter¬ 
mine  and  make  the  advances  in  rates 
needed,  the  guaranty  of  return  made 
to  the  companies  under  Government 
operation  continues  for  six  months. 

Curbs  and  Safeguards 

THIS  legislation,  it  should  be  parti¬ 
cularly  noted,  does  not  either  consti¬ 
tute  a  guaranty  or  fix  an  absolute 
maximum  limit  of  5V2  per  cent,  or  any 
other  amount,  for  the  railways  as  a 
whole  or  for  any  individual  company. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  directed  to  come  as  near  as  it  can 
to  causing  the  roads  of  each  group  to 
earn  5V2  per  cent;  but  if  the  commis¬ 
sion  should  make  a  mistake  and  fix 
the  rates  so  that  they  would  yield 
either  less  or  more  than  this  in  any 
year,  the  railways  would  simply  lose 
or  gain  the  difference.  As  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  roads,  what  each  of  them  will 
earn  will  depend  mainly  on  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  its  own  management  in  get¬ 
ting  business  and  controlling  expenses. 
While  the  average  for  all  roads  will 
be  approximately  5y2  or  6  per  cent, 
some  will  earn  less  than  this — perhaps 
only  3  or  4 — others  more — perhaps  8 
or  10.  However,  to  keep  individual 
companies  from  enjoying  returns  which 
might  be  regarded  as  excessive,  it  is 
provided  that  each  company  which 
earns  over  6  per  cent  must  pay  one- 
half  of  the  excess  into  a  general  con¬ 
tingent  fund.  From  this  fund  the 
Government  may  make  loans  to  the 
companies  or  buy  equipment  to  be 
leased  to  them. 

To  prevent  the  States  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  national  regulation,  any 
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State  regulation  which  will  unduly 
burden  or  discriminate  against  inter¬ 
state  commerce  is  prohibited.  To  pre¬ 
vent  abuses  in  financial  management 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
given  exclusive  authority  to  regulate 
and  control  the  issuance  of  all  securi¬ 
ties.  To  prevent  competition  from  be¬ 
coming  so  intense  and  wasteful  as  in 
the  past,  and  to  encourage  consolida¬ 
tions  of  so-called  “weak”  and  “strong” 
roads,  the  Sherman  Law  as  it  applied 
to  railways  and  the  antipooling  section 
of  the  old  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
are  repealed.  The  railways  are  autho¬ 
rized  to  make  any  agreements  or  con¬ 
solidations  which  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  may  hold  will  not 
be  against  the  public  interest;  and  the 
commission  is  given  large  powers  to 
compel  close  cooperation  between  the 
railways  in  the  use  of  freight  cars  and 
other  equipment  and  in  the  operation 
of  terminals. 

It  seems  probable  now  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  private  management  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  will  be  determined 
principally  by  the  working  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  regarding  expansion  of  facili¬ 
ties  and  the  net  return  allowed  to  be 
earned,  and  especially  by  the  way  they 
are  administered  by  the  commission. 
The  provision  for  appropriation  by  the 
Government  of  one-half  of  all  net  oper¬ 
ating  income  over  6  per  cent  is  disliked 
by  ;  the  managers  of  companies  which 
it  is  assumed  will  have  surplus  earn¬ 
ings.  They  have  challenged  its  con¬ 
stitutionality;  they  may  attack  it  in 
the  courts.  _  But  to  most  railways  the 
legislation  is  more  favorable  than  any 
previously  enacted.  Probably  it  will 
result  in  the  carriers  as  a  whole  re¬ 
ceiving  in  each  period  of  considerable 
length — for  example,  five  years — as 
large  returns  as  they  ever  had  in  any 
equal  period.  Probably  an  even  greater 
advantage  will  be  found  to  be  that  it 
will  reduce,  if  not  remove,  the  terrible 
uncertainty  regarding  the  financial  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  railways  which  long  has  had 
a  blighting  effect  on  their  development. 


The  legislation  is  attacked  on  the 
ground  that  it  validates  the  “watered” 
capitalization  of  some  companies.  But 
the  return  allowed  is  not  based  upon 
capitalization  at  all.  Probably  it  will 
be  based  for  a  time  mainly  on  the 
book  coast  of  road  and  equipment, 
which  also  it  is  claimed  is  “watered,” 
but  after  the  completion  of  the  valua¬ 
tions  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  is  now  making  it  will  be  based 
on  the  valuations.  The  valuations,  in 
turn,  are  being  based  mainly  on  what 
it  would  have  cost  to  build  the  rail¬ 
ways  in  1914.  Wages  and  the  prices 
of  materials  were  then  only  one-half 
what  they  are  now.  Furthermore,  in 
two  years  the  commission,  if  it  con¬ 
siders  this  in  the  public  interest,  may 
either  increase  or  reduce  the  percent¬ 
age  allowed  to  be  earned. 

Managers  Appear  Determined 

THE  one  great  question  which  Gov¬ 
ernment  operation  and  the  recent 
legislation  of  Congress  have  left  the 
most  completely  unsettled  is  the  labor 
question.  The  labor  problem  is  dealt 
with  in  the  new  legislation  by  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  organization  of  boards  of 
adjustment  on  which  the  railways  and 
the  employees  shall  be  equally  repre¬ 
sented,  and  for  the  creation,  as  a  final 
court  of  appeal  in  all  labor  contro¬ 
versies,  of  a  “Railroad  Labor  Board” 
of  nine  members.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  will  appoint  three  mem¬ 
bers  to  represent  the  public.  He  will 
appoint  three  from  a  list  of  six  per¬ 
sons  to  be  funished  by  the  companies, 
and  to  represent  them;  and  three  from 
a  list  of  six  to  be  furnished  by  the  em¬ 
ployees,  and  to  represent  them.  The 
implication  of  all  the  labor  provisions 
is  that  there  must  be  no  strikes  or  lock¬ 
outs.  _  But  strikes  and  lockouts  are  not 
specifically  prohibited,  nor  are  any  pen¬ 
alties  provided  for  them. 

The  labor  unions  bitterly  opposed  the 
new  legislation,  and  especially  the  part 
relating  to  labor  controversies.  It  af- 
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fords  means  by  which,  it  would  seem, 
controversies  could  be  fairly  settled  if 
the  parties  would,  in  good  faith,  use 
the  machinery  provided;  but  it  is  im¬ 
probable  that  strikes  ever  will  be  pre¬ 
vented  under  any  form  of  railway 
regulation  or  management  until  there 
is  legislation  prohibiting  them  and  a 
public  sentiment  which  will  enforce  it. 
That  time  may  never  come;  but  it 
seems  far  more  likely  to  come  than 
it  did  a  few  months  ago.  Anyone 
must  be  very  blind,  however,  who  does 
not  see  that  the  attitude  of  organized 
labor  constitutes  a  real  menace  to 
private  management,  to  Government 
regulation,  and  to  industrial  peace. 

The  railways  have  long  been  a  sick 
industry.  They  are  a  sick  industry 
yet.  It  seems  probable  that  the  doc¬ 
tors  in  Congress  have  prescribed  the 
right  medicines  and  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment.  The  crisis  may  have  been  passed. 
But  there  will  be  a  period  of  conva¬ 
lescence.  Probably  they  will  never  ren¬ 
der  the  country  as  cheap  service  as 
formerly.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
they  will  be  able  to  render  as  good 
service.  But  the  public  finally  has 
rendered  an  unmistakable  decision  as 
between  government  and  private  man¬ 
agement,  and  may  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  some  patience  with  pri¬ 
vate  management  while  it  is  strug¬ 
gling  with  the  extremely  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  now  confronting  it.  The  new’ 
legislation  should,  when  general  finan¬ 
cial  conditions  improve,  enable  the 
companies  to  raise  more  capital  than 
they  have  been  able  to  raise  for  years. 
The  faster  new  capital  can  be  invested 
the  faster  economies  of  operation,  as 
well  as  increases  in  the  capacity  of  the 
railways  and  improvements  in  the 
service,  can  be  made.  The  hostility  of 
organized  labor,  if  it  continues,  will  be 
largely  discounted  by  the  public,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  due  to  labor’s  desire 
to  establish  the  Plumb  plan.  A  large 
majority  of  the  managers  are  evidently 
determined  to  deserve  and  to  win  the 
lasting  confidence  and  support  of  the 
public.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it 
seems  a  not  unreasonable  conclusion 
that,  bad  as  railway  conditions  are,  the 
problem  is  nearer  a  real  solution  than 
eve)-  before. 


Melville  E.  Stone 
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then  he  was  to  run  into  Chicago,  share 
his  plunder  with  the  “boss,”  and  if 
arrested  was  to  be  defended  by  the 
lawyer  partner.  With  the  aid  of  the 
jury  commissioner  it  was  always  easy 
to  secure  one  “safe”  man  among  the 
twelve  in  the  box,  and  a  failure  to  con¬ 
vict  was  certain. 

In  such  circumstances  the  honest  but 
stupid  citizens  were  easily  cozened. 
They  looked  with  pride  upon  their  mu¬ 
nicipality.  There  were  no  burglaries, 
no  bank  robberies  in  the  city.  Indeed, 
there  was  little  evidence  of  crime  any¬ 
where  about  them.  Argal,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  place,  was  admirable.  But 
Chicago  was  an  asylum  for  all  sorts  of 
criminals.  This  was  a  condition  to  be 
changed. 

I  learned  that  over  in  the  Michigan 
State  Prison  there  was  a  famous  bank 
robber  who  felt  that  he  had  been  un¬ 
justly  convicted.  He  had  been  guilty  of 
all  kinds  of  crimes  short  of  murder,  but 
not  of  the  particular  one  for  which  he 
was  incarcerated.  He  was  said  to  be 
very  sore  against  the  Chicago  police. 
His  name  was  Dick  Lane.  I  went  to  the 
prison  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  saw  him. 
He  “opened  up”  freely  and  frankly.  He 
told  me,  in  detail,  of  the  “criminal  in¬ 
surance”  plan  of  the  Democratic  boss 
and  his  lawyer  partner.  He  told  me . 
how  bank  robbers  and  house  burglars 
were  protected  by  the  Chicago  police. 
He  told  me  where  I  might  find  his 
burglar’s  tools — one  set  under  a  hay¬ 
stack,  fifty  miles  west  of  Chicago,  in 
Dekalb  County,  another  in  the  hayloft 
of  a  Chicago  detective’s  barn,  and  a 
third  in  a  window  box  of  his  “girl’s” 
place  on  South  State  Street. 

I  returned  to  Chicago  and  reported 
the  result  of  my  journey  to  the  chief  of 
police,  a  gentleman  of  unquestioned  in¬ 
tegrity.  It  was  Mr.  Elmer  Washburne, 


who  later  was  chief  of  the  United  States 
Secret  Service  at  Washington.  He  and 
I  set  out  to  confirm  Dick  Lane’s  state¬ 
ments.  We  found  the  burglar’s  tools 
in  every  place  that  he  had  indicated. 
Then,  of  course,  there  were  retirements 
from  the  police  force.  They  were  re¬ 
tirements  in  disgrace.  It  could  not  be 
shown  that  there  were  criminal  offenses 
by  the  city  detectives,  but  there  was  a 
wholesome  measure  of  moral  sanitation. 

After  a  while  Lane 
was  released  f  r  o  m 
prison.  And  one 
afternoon,  as  I  was 
leaving  my  office,  I 
met  him  on  the  street 
in  the  custody  of  a 
policeman.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  for  help.  In 
his  long  and  efficient 
career  as  a  yeggman 
(bank-safe  man)  he 
had  had  many  excit¬ 
ing  and  dangerous 
experiences.  He  had 
served  more  than  half 
his  life  in  jails  of  one 
sort  or  another.  In 
one  affair  he  had  lost 
an  eye. 

“Mr.  Stone,  I  am  in 
trouble,”  he  quite  un¬ 
necessarily  explained. 

“It  was  like  this:  Yes¬ 
terday  I  broke  my 


Dick  Lane 


glass  eye,  and,  needing  another,  last 
night  I  opened  the  store  of  Dr.  Walker, 
the  oculist,  over  there  on  Clark  Street. 
In  the  dark  I  couldn’t  pick  out  one  of 
the  right  color  to  match  my  real  eye, 
and  so  I  had  to  take  a  trayful.  I  hadn’t 
more  than  stepped  into  the  street  when 
they  pinched  me.  I  told  the  cop  that 
you  were  my  friend,  and  he  came 
around  here  with  me.” 


Experience  with  his  natural  enemies, 
the  police,  had  taught  him  that  political 
influence  was  too  often  more  valuable 
for  the  accused  criminal  than  any  per¬ 
fect  legal  defense.  With  him  also 
friendship  was  a  cardinal  virtue.  He 
had  proved  his  friendship  for  me  by 
squealing  on  the  police  when  I  asked 
him  to.  Now,  why  should  1  not  protect 
him  when  he  was  in  trouble?  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  any  moral  element 
in  the  business  de¬ 
served  consideration. 
And  he  regarded  my 
suggestion  that,  as 
he  was  admittedly 
guilty  of  theft,  he 
should  be  punished,  as 
an  inconceivable  atti¬ 
tude  for  a  real  friend 
to  take. 

There  was  another 
phase  of  the  case, 
however.  He  was 
afraid  that,  having 
caught  him,  they 
might  “railroad”  him 
to  prison  for  a  long¬ 
term  on  a  trumped-up 
charge  in  retaliation 
for  the  disclosures  he 
had  made  concerning 
the  corruption  of  the 
Chicago  police  force. 
They  talked  about 
his  complicity  in  a 
certain  robbery.  And  of  that  he  as¬ 
sured  me  he  was  wholly  innocent.  I 
promised  him  that  I  would  do  what  I 
could  to  prevent  any  unjust  punishment 
of  him.  The  penalty  for  robbing  the 
oculist  was  light.  I  lost  sight  of  him 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Then  one  day  he  appeared  at  my 
office  for  a  private  interview.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  tired  of  criminal  life 


and  wanted  to  “go  square.”  I  laughed 
and  frankly  said  I  had  no  faith  that  he 
could  reform.  “You  do  not  want  to  pay 
the  price  necessary  to  real  reformation, 
Dick,”  said  I.  “It  means  hard  work  at 
small  pay,  and  I  do  not  believe  you  have 
the  strength  of  character  to  persist  in 
the  effort.” 

"Will  you  try  me?”  he  pleaded.  “I 
have  thought  it  all  over,  and  1  want  to 
quit  this  life  that  1  am  leading.  There 
isn’t  anything  in  it.  I  do  a  ‘job,’  get  a 
little  money,  hurry  to  town,  square  my¬ 
self  with  the  ‘boss’  and  his  lawyer,  give 
a  bunch  of  money  to  a  worthless  woman 
who  pretends  she  cares  for  me,  but  who 
does  not,  and  then  I  gamble  away  the 
rest.  In  a  few  days  I  must  go  out  and 
do  another  ‘job’  or  starve.  Then  I’m 
nabbed  and  sent  up  for  a  year  or  two. 
When  I  get  out  of  the  penitentiary  the 
thing  is  simply  repeated.  And  I  tell 
you  1  am  tired  of  it.  I  will  go  straight 
if  I  can  have  a  chance.”  . 

“Well,”  I  replied,  “you  shall  have  the 
chance.” 

I  telephoned  my  friend,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Kohlsaat,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  “Record-Herald,”  and  asked 
him  to  step  over  to  my  office.  He  came, 
and  I  introduced  my  burglar  friend. 
I  told  him  that  Lane  wanted  to  reform, 
and  Kohlsaat  agreed  to  employ  him  as 
an  assistant  janitor  at  $5  a  week. 

Dick  was  delighted.  He  went  to  work. 
He  proved  faithful  and  was  promoted. 
He  was  converted  in  a  mission  Sunday 
school  and  became  active  in  religious 
effort. 

More  than  twenty  years  passed,  and 
Dick  Lane  lived  in  Chicago  until  his 
death  an  orderly,  Christian  life. 


This  is  the  fourth  chapter  of  Mr. 
Stope’s  own  story.  The  fifth  ivill 
appear  in  an  early  issue. 


well — down  to  the  last  strand.  It  stands  up. 
As  dependable  at  the  end  of  10,000  miles  as 
when  first  installed.  Raybestos  is  good  lining. 
It  is  the  original  asbestos  lining.  It  has  the 
hardness  of  stone  and  it  WEARS  and  W^EARS 
and  WEARS.  It’s  guaranteed  to  WEAR 
one  vear  —  no  matter  how  far  you  travel. 


’Most  any  brake  lining  gives  satisfactory 
service  when  you  first  put  it  on  your  brakes. 
Even  the  cheapest  holds  for  a  month  or 
two.  But  it  isn’t  long  before  grind ,  grind , 
grind  at  the  brakes  begin  to  wear  away  the 
fabric.  Brakes  lose  efficiency,  refuse  to  hold 
and  fail  to  grip.  Good  brake  lining  wears 


For  your  own  sake;  for  safety’s  sake;  for  your  ear?  sake,  avoid  cneap 
lining.  Remember  that  Raybestos  is  built  to  WEAR,  will  WEA 
and  is  guaranteed  to  WEAR  at  least  12  months. 

Look  for  the  Silver  Edge 

THE  RAYBESTOS  COMPANY  BRIDGEPORT  CONN 
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Better  Tires  not  More  Tires 


Every  time  a  tire  is  left  standing  in  a 
puddle  of  water,  the  tiniest  hole  is  likely 
to  let  enough  water  through  to  loosen 
the  fabric,  separating  it  from  the  tread 
and  allowing  sand  and  gravel  to  work  in. 

Go  over  your  tires  carefully  every  now 
and  then  and  seal  every  cut  or  hole. 


EVERY  motorist  remem¬ 
bers  how  it  was  with 
1  his  first  car.  If  he 
heard  the  slightest  unfamiliar 
noise  —  a  piston  slap  or  a 
buzzing  gear  or  a  creak  in 
the  body — it  was  a  serious 
matter.  His  friends  were 
always  ready  with  some 
helpful  advice. 

But  the  only  time  his  tires 
ever  made  a  noise  was  when 
he  had  a  blowout. 

Then  everybody  laughed. 
The  owner  generally  put 
on  a  new  tire,  paid  his  losses 
cheerfully  and  tried  again. 

*  *  * 

For  years  the  irresponsible 
tire  dealer  traded  on  the 
good  nature  of  American 
motorists. 


His  idea  of  business  was  to 
sell  a  man  two  tires  to  re¬ 
place  an  old  one  and  to  con¬ 
sole  him  with  the  thought 
that  after  all  motoring  is  a 
great  “game”. 

Even  today  not  one  motorist 
in  five  is  getting  what  he  is 
entitled  to  in  tires. 

*  #  # 

More  and  more  the  mo¬ 
torists  of  this  country  are 
learning  that  the  remedy  for 
high  tire  costs  lies  in  better 
tires — not  more  tires. 

And  that  getting  better 
tires  means  first  of  all  going 
to  the  legitimate  dealer — the 
man  who  sells  the  known 
article  and  who  does  not 
attempt  to  substitute  the  un¬ 


named  or  the  unknown  for 
the  sake  of  more  profits. 

Since  the  beginning  the 
United  States  Rubber 
Company  has  been  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when 
motorists  everywhere  would 
come  to  quality  in  tires. 

Building  more  tires  every 
year,  but  never  more  than  it 
could  build  in  conformity 
with  the  highest  standard  of 
quality. 

*  #  # 

The  responsible  tire  dealer 
never  refers  to  his  business  as 
a  game.  It  is  a  business  pro¬ 
position  with  him — and  he 
knows  the  only  way  to  make 
good  in  business  is  to  make 
sure  of  the  confidence  of  the 
motoring  public. 


United  StatesTires 


Unite  d 

Fifty-three 

Factories 


States 


Rubber  Company 


The  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Tzvo  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Branches 
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with  level  eyebrows  and  straight  legs. 
A?  there  was  that  about  Boo  which  I 
did  not  like,  there  was  that  about 
Tommy  which  I  did.  I  can  see  him 
now  gazing  long  and  earnestly  at  the 
purple  hills  beyond  the  hydrangea- 
groved  headstones,  turning  over  m  his 
mind  those  unformed  wonderings  that 
come,  I  suppose,  to  all  of 
life  or  death  for  the  first  time, 
daddy  go  up  to  God,  d’reckly  now .  be 
asked  his  mother  as  we  started  the  lo  g 
drive  home,  “and  can  he  see  us  now, 
do  you  suppose?”  She  had  given  a  bit¬ 
ter  little  laugh. 

/-iN  the  steps  of  the  Carew  bungalow, 
U  awaiting  our  return  from  the  fu¬ 
neral,  stood  Tommy  Carew  s  .nu?ae> 
the  amah  Yensukiama.  The  rain  had 
stopped,  and  great  masses  ot  cloud  had 
piled  up  in  the  sky,  bathed  as  m  a  mist 
of  blood.  A  crimson  crack  like  an  open 
wound  zigzagged  between  them,  with  a 
bit  of  dark  red  sun  showing  at  the 

b°On  this  ill-omened  chaos,  or  so  it 
seemed  to  me,  the  eyes  of  the  amah 
were  fixed  with  a  sort  of  strange  sig- 

“Missis  maybe  take  tea  in  little  room, 
queried  the  old  woman;  “big  company 
room  very  cold,  I  thinking.  _  , 

Her  smile  was  the  professional  amah 
smile,  but  I  sensed  in  it  something  that 

eluded  me.  ,  ,  „  „„„ 

‘‘But  I  like  the  big  room  for  tea,  pio- 

tested  Pauline.  ,  .  ,  , 

“No” _ and  Amah  Yensukiama  shook 

her  head  firmly;  “much  better  you  be 
sitting  in  little  room,  I  think. 

She  pattered  noiselessly  ahead  of  us 
to  Pauline’s  morning  room.  On  the  way 
past  the  drawing  room  she  drew  the 
door  to  with  a  swift  movement,  locking 
it,  and  slipped  the  key  into  the  long 
sleeve  of  her  kimono. 


Harai 
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ALL  during  March  of  that  year  the 
A  harai  blew  furiously.  Never  such 
a  harai  had  there  been  before  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  native.  It  sent 
tidal  waves  up  from  the  waters  of  the 
sea  and  ravaged  the  shore,  it  gutte 
gardens  and  tore  up  trees.  It  blew  on 

and  on,  endlessly.  third 

Carew  had  been  buried  on  the  thud 
of  March.  On  the  twenty-sixth  Cait- 
wright  and  I  dined  with  Pauline  It 
was  a  night  of  wild  storm.  We  walked, 
for  no  rickshas  were  in  sight.  Only 
those  queer,  homeless,  blind  massage 
women,  playing  their  one  weird  note  on 
their  pipes,  were  abroad,  tapping  then 
sticks  For  the  rest,  Native  Town  was 
deserted  as  the  grave  Yet  you  cou  d 
sense  it  moving  and  pattering  and 
rustling  behind  its  barred  houses, _  its 
drums  beating,  its  sannsens  whining, 
through  shutter  chinks  you  glimpsed  it, 
huddled  over  its  charcoal,  shivering, 
praying  for  clemency  from  the  wind. 

We  had  turned  into  the  steep  road 
leading  up  to  the  hill  where  Foreign 
Town  has  built  its  houses— there  is  a 
bridge  here  crossing  a  canal  —  when 
Cartwright  gripped  my  arm. 

“Look  out,  old  man  1  he  cried. 

I  shied  as  a  woman  passed  me,  head 
down  in  a  charging  run,  her  skirts  slap¬ 
ping  and  hair  streaming  m  the  wind 
The  woman  stopped  and  turned  toward 
us  a  face  distorted  in  such  passion  that 
we  did  not  recognize  her  until  she  had 
spat  our  names  at  us. 

“Swine!”  snarled  Miss  Pereira,  re¬ 
tracing  her  steps  a  little.  “Swine. 

Then,  with  a  crazy,  threatening  laugh, 
she  gathered  her  cape  about  her  and 
scuttled  across  the  bridge  fleet  as  a  rab¬ 
bit,  disappearing  into  the  blackness  ot 
Native  Town  behind  us. 

“Poor  thing!”  said  Cartwright,  who 

pitied  everyone.  „  ,  .  , 

Those  were  the  days  of  his  happi¬ 
ness.  He  and  Pauline  were  to  be 
married  at  the  end  of  April.  The  firm 
bad  given  him  a  long  holiday.  Out  ot 
the  wreck  of  the  past  a  rosy  future 

P1  Noi,S shall  I  ever  forget  them  this  last 
night  of  their  happiness — Cartwright 
and  Pauline  Carew.  She  wore  a  white 
gown  and  the  pearls  he  had  given  her, 
that  had  been  his  mother’s.  There  was 
a  light  in  her  eyes— the  bride  look 
women  have  in  the  rare  times  ot  then- 
perfect  happiness.  They  thrilled  to  one 
another’s  touch  with  a  sort  of  iamisn- 
ment  of  joy.  I  watched  them  a  little 


fearfully.  They  dared  to  love  so  much, 

those  two!  - _ „ 

It  being  early,  we  went  m  for  a 
good-night  frolic  with  Tommy  and  Boo. 
Cartwright  stood  on  his  head  and  made 
sounds  like  a  bear— an  old  and  fear- 
somely  impressive  trick,  at  which  Pau¬ 
line  shrieked  with  laughter  For  self¬ 
protection,  then  (they  would  have  kept 
him  on  his  head  all  night),  he  had  to 

tell  them  a  story.  Poor  Cartwright 
stumbling  through  “Cinderella  !  It  was 
very  funny;  there  was  no  doubt  ot  that. 

We  were  increasingly  gay  at  dinner, 
though  owls  hooted,  shutters  banged, 
and  the  harai  wailed.  I  sat  at  Pau¬ 
line’s  right,  Cart-  _ _ — 

wright  at  her  left. 

If  ever  there  was 
a  feast  without  a 
skeleton,  this  was 
one.  Midway 
through  the  meal 
Amah  Yensuki¬ 
ama  pattered  into 
the  dining  room, 
bowing,  smiling, 
and  sucking  in  her 
breath. 

“Much  better 
you  be  sitting  in 
little  room  to¬ 
night,  missi  s — 
what?” 

“Amah  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Pauline  in 
mock  severity,  “I 
will  not  be  shooed 
out  of  my  drawing 
room  to-night !  Tell 
the  coolie  to  light 
a  fire  there  chop- 
chop!” 

Ordinarily  it  was 
a  charming  room, 
this  drawing  room 
of  Pauline’s,  re¬ 
flecting  Pauline  in 
a  thousand  ways : 
a  place  of  screens 
and  old  lamps,  of 
bronze  and  _  cabi- 
nets  of  cloisonne, 
and  soft  rugs  of 
temple  tints,  of  lit¬ 
tle  tables  piled 
with  jades  and  sil¬ 
ver  and  photo- 
graphs  in  pretty 
frames,  comforta¬ 
ble  wicker  chairs 
to  lounge  in  and 
carved  teak  for 
substantiality.  To¬ 
night  it  seemed 
bleak,  and  smelt 
musty.  I  had 


Somewhere  about  the  house  there 
came  a  sound  of  smashing  glass— the 
apex  of  a  harai  gust  which  tore  around 
the  bungalow.  The  hall  outside  was  lu 
of  the  wind.  It  swept  up  and  down  in 
savage  havoc,  tinkling  the  drops  of  the 
chandelier  and  sucking  the  curtains  from 
their  hangings.  Hats  from  the  ^  were 
rolling  senselessly  about.  A.s  I  looked 
in  stupid  wonderment,  the  lamp  went 
out  with  a  swish  and  a  gush  and  a  per¬ 
colating  odor  of  kerosene. 

In  the  open  door  of  the  drawing  room 
stood  Miss  Pereira,  the  harai  blowing 
her  hair  and  skirts.  I  saw  then  that 
one  of  the  French  windows,  broken, 
hung  crazily  on  its 


“The  Little 
Warrior” 

A  NOVEL  by  P.  G.  Wode- 
house,  writer  of  plays 
as  well  as  stories,  who  can 
make  you  laugb  no  matter 
whether  you  are  reading  a 
magazine  or  sitting  in  a 
theatre. 

Beginning  in  England, 
the  story  crosses  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  tells  many  of  the 
writer’s  most  amusing  ex¬ 
periences  in  and  about  the 
theatre.  The  first  chaptei 
of  “The  Little  Warrior”  ap¬ 
pears  in  Collier’s  next  week. 

Short  Stories 

in  Collier’s  this  spring  will 
include  the  best  new  work 
of  Edna  Ferber,  James  B. 
Connolly,  Sax  Rohmer,  H.  C. 
Witwer,  Margaret  Widde- 
mer,  Frank  Condon,  Hol- 
worthy  Hall,  Vingie  E.  Roe, 
Ben  Ames  Williams,  Jose¬ 
phine  Daskam  Bacon,  and 
others  who  interest  you. 


hinges.  But  what 
changed  my  first 
impulse  of  astonish¬ 
ment  and  shocked 
the  balance  of  my 
feelings  into  black 
horror-struck  curi¬ 
osity  was  the  tri¬ 
umphant  expression 
on  Miss  Pereira’s 
distorted  face. 

In  one  hand  she 
clutched  a  number 
of  objects — a  vial, 
a  box,  a  coffee 
spoon,  a  sheaf  of 
letters — I  noted 
each  one  with  an 
awful  sort  of  dis¬ 
tinctness;  with  the 
other  hand  she 
pointed  to  the  wall, 
the  wall  of  the 
pine  tree,  where  a 
little  panel  had 
been  slid  back,  re¬ 
vealing  a  drawer¬ 
like  aperture.  A 
sudden  numbness 
came  into  my  limbs. 

I  could  only  stare. 

“Stare  away  all 
you  like,”  snarled 
Miss  Pereira,  “for 
I  hold  in  my  hand 
that  which  will 
surely  hang  her!” 

Miss  Pereira 
seemed  to  smack 
her  lips. 

“Yes,”  she  re¬ 
peated,  “hung  by 
her  pretty  neck 
until  she  is  dead. 
I  found  them.  I 
swore  I  would,  and 

1  did”  ,  f 
“Mother  of 

God!’’  she  went  on 

—I  still  stared  like 


thought  the  room  empty  when  we  en¬ 
tered,  but  suddenly  Amah  materialized 
There  she  was,  examining  the  cedl  g 
as  if  for  omens  and  warnings;  explor¬ 
ing  the  floor  as  if  for  traps  and 
dropped  needles.  Her  gaze  at  last 
seemed  to  concentrate  itself  on  the 
wall  opposite,  an  expanse  of  wall 
painted  with  a  feathery  pine  tre  • 
“Amah,  what  are  you  doing,  cued 
Pauline  a  little  sharply,  “and  where  is 
the  fire?”  There  was  the  quality  or 
a  conjuring  trick  in  the  reapparance  o 

Al“FHe  Snot  burn— chimney  he  bad,” 

^laSnWveved.  “All  right,”  sho 
said,  “coffee  it  is  in  the  little  room, 

th<But  in  some  subtle  way  the  joy  of 
our  evening  had  gone.  We  tried  to 
laugh  it  back,  as  we  had  at  dinner,  but 
it  would  not  come.  We  drank  our  cof¬ 
fee  almost  in  silence.  Once  or  twice  I 
saw  Pauline’s  eyes  search  Cartwright  s 
face  She  moved  uneasily,  a  little 

disappointed  at  his  mood  Suddenly 
she  kissed  him,  creeping  into  his  aims 
as  though  seeking  to  be  covered,  to  be 
protected.  Shivering,  she  laid  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder.  “Things  ^ve  just 
got  to  be  all  right  with  us  now,  haven  t 
they?”  she  whispered.  Tell  me  that 
they  will  be!”  _ 

Her  whisperings  flowed  fast.  one 
thought  she  was  frightened.  There  were 
things  she  had  not  told  him.  Because 
I  had  no  right  to  listen,  I  stole  away. 


a  ioon — “Mother  of  God,  you  guided 
mv  steps  and  showed  my  hand  the 
way!  I  broke  the  glass  of  the  window, 
and  something  led  me  straight 
There  it  was — the  spoon  all  gieen  with 

poison,  and  the  box  and  the  directions 

in  her  own  hand,  all  there. 
evidence  to  hang  her  a  dozen  times, 
but  I’ll  be  satisfied  with  once. 

I  made  an  effort  to  rush  upon  Miss 
Pereira  and  seize  from  her  the  thing. 
she  clutched  to  her  breast  m  grewsome 
victory,  but  the  horrible  numbness  in 
my  limbs  persisted.  She  sensed  my 

im‘TUlthink  you  don’t,”  said  Miss  Pereira 
with  a  jmeer.  She  was  halfway  to  the 
broken  window  by  this  time.  I  think 

y°“ Where  are  you  going?”  1  shouted^ 
clutching  at  her  dress.  She  pulled  it 

awav  from  me.  „  , 

“You’ll  find  out  soon  enough,  she 
shrilled  back,  high  above  the  torot. 

I  recollect  stumbling  back  into  the 
drawing  room.  The  amah  Yensukiama 
was  nicking  up.  The  aslant  eyes  of  hei 
race  could  not  achieve  the  round  stare 
of  wonder,  but  they  were  fixed,  dead 
fixed,  in  their  sockets,  and  the  impassive 
vellow  face  had  become  at  once  care¬ 
worn  and  lean  with  sudden  strain  of 
something  intense  and  frightful. 
S°“Come,  she  said  finally;  “we  go.” 

I  shook  her  arm. 

“What  has  happened,  amah  . 

She  paused,  choosing  her  words, 
speaking  her  hest  English. 


“He  showed  her.  Many  times  I  have 
seen  him  here.  To-night  she  came,  that 
half-caste  woman,  but  she  could  not  see 
him.  Straight  to  the  place  he  led  her, 
but  she  did  not  know  that  he  led  her.  . 

His  face  is  white  like  always,  and  his 
beard  is  red.  Now  he  makes  much 
laughing  in  the  corner.  Come  we  go. 

He  is  not  good  to  look  upon.” 

THERE  are  those  who  say  Pauline 
Carew  murdered  her  husband  in  cold 
blood,  plotfully,  like  an  artisan,  build¬ 
ing  her  house  of  death  stone  by  stone. 
There  are  those  who  say  she  did  it 
on  a  sudden  impulse,  driven  to  the 
deed  by  the  continued  nausea  ot  her 
life  with  him,  exterminating  him  like 
a  vile  thing  underfoot.  At  the  time  of 
the  trial  there  were  almost  as  many 
opinions  in  the  matter  as  there  weie 
people  here.  For  myself,  who  knew 
her  next  best  to  Cartwright,  I  picture 
her,  beside  herself  with  the  wrongs  she 
had  endured,  holding  the  native  sleep¬ 
ing  drug  to  his  lips,  a  figure  of  selt- 
imposed,  administrative  justice,  like  the 
harai  wind,  cleansing  her  house. 

Pauline  Carew  was  tried  m  a  Japa¬ 
nese  court  and  sentenced  by  a  J apanese 
iudge.  The  English  law,  by  necessity, 
let  the  Japanese  law  take  its  course. 
The  sentence  was  twenty-one  years 
hard  labor  at  a  prison  for  female 
felons,  established  by  the  Japanese 
Government  in  the  colony  at  bhan- 
tung,  China. 

Cartwright  grew  lean  and  haggard 
in  the  months  the  thing  pended.  He 
sent  to  England  for  the  greatest  crimi¬ 
nal  lawyer  of  the  day.  The  man  s  fee 
all  but  ruined  him,  but  his  eloquence 
undoubtedly  averted  the  life  sentence 
which  had  been  favored  as  a  compro¬ 
mise  with  hanging.  The  trial,  with  its 
appeals,  delays,  and  side  issues,  in¬ 
volving  the  status  of  convicted  aliens 
of  British  citizenship — the  whole  in¬ 
ternational  aspect  of  the  thing  was 
thrashed  out  drearily— lasted  the  bet¬ 
ter  part  of  a  year  and  exhausted 

us  all.  „ 

Mrs.  Meisel  (she  was  Miss  Carew, 
you  remember,  of  the  frigid  devils) 
had  taken  the  children,  Tommy  and 
Boo,  to  live  with  her  after  Pauline  s 
arrest.  Mrs.  Meisel  had  something  ot 
a  weakness  for  Boo;  most  people  ha  . 
The  child  was  the  prettiest  thing  m 
the  way  of  a  child  I  have  ever  seen 
Even  without  front  teeth  she  managed 
somehow  to  be  lovely.  And  her  dispo¬ 
sition  was  perfection.  A  turquoise 
ring;  consoled  her  first  grief  at  pait- 
ing  with  her  mother;  new  drawn-work 
frocks,  made  as  she  liked  them,  ce¬ 
mented  this  resignation  There.  never 
was  such  a  child,  said  Mrs  Meisel. 
It  was  different  with  the  boy  Tommy. 
Almost  from  the  beginning  he  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  troublesome.  He  kicked  and 
screamed  and  bit  when  they  parted  him 
from  Yensukiama,  whom  Mrs.  Meisel 
had  dismissed  in  short  order.  He  spat 
in  the  face  of  the  neat  young  Christian 
maid  from  the  Episcopal  Mission  Miss 
Leaf-of-the-Maple,  whom  Mrs.  Meisel 
engaged  to  replace  the  old  heathen 
amah.  Mrs.  Meisel  told  me  this  her¬ 
self,  and  Tommy  corroborated  her  wick¬ 
edly.  Cartwright  pleaded  with  the  lad, 
begged  him  to  be  good  for  his  mother  s 
sake,  and  Tommy,  seven  years  old,  with 
some  new  comprehension  of  the  new 
pain  in  his  heart,  promised. 


WHENEVER  opportunity  offei'ed, 
however,  he  would  elude  the  clutches 
of  the  Christian  Miss  Leaf-of-the-Maple, 
under  whose  watchful  eyes  Boo  and  he 
were  supposed  to  play  useful  games 
with  proper  friends,  and  make  his  way 
through  the  welter  of  mean  streets  to 
Yensukiama’s  little  house  on  the  sea¬ 
shore.  She  was  of  fisher  stock,  and  she 
had  gone  back  to  her  kind.  I  saw  the 
boy  often,  plodding  along  the  Bluff  Road, 
his  straight  little  legs  covering  the 
ground  with  amazing  rapidity,  aeadecl 
for  the  village  of  Izeu.  It’s  probable 
he  hooked  rides  on  bullock  carts  and 
that  kindly  ricksha  boys  lifted  him 

when  they  could.  .  , 

Twice  a  week  during  the  year  the 
trial  dragged  on  he  Had  gone  with 
Cartwright  and  niyself  to  s 

mother.  Mrs.  Meisel  manifested  that 

these  visits  were  made  under  her  ex¬ 
press  disapproval.  But  she  was  a 
(Continued  on  page  3b) 
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woman  to  whom  public  opinion  meant 
considerable  and  she  didn’t  dare  forbid 
them.  Pauline  rarely  asked  to  see  Boo. 
It  was  Tommy  she  seemed  to  hunger 
and  crave  for.  “Boo’s  different,”  she 
told  Cartwright.  “She’ll  get  along — 
but  I  fear  for  Tommy.” 

A  DAY  after  the  sentence,  and  a  week 
perhaps  before  Pauline  Carew  was 
to  be  taken  away  to  a  Chinese  dock  to 
pick  oakum  for  twenty  years,  Tommy 
disappeared.  He  had  been  in  the  gar¬ 
den  befoi-e  tea,  Miss  Leaf-of-the-Maple 
made  affidavit,  and  he  had  been  in  the 
garden  just  after  tea — that  she  could 
swear  to  as  a  Christian.  At  six  Mrs. 
Meisel,  having  returned  from  a  round  of 
visits,  it  was  Miss  Leaf-of-the-Maple’s 
sorrowful  duty  to  report  to  her  that 
Master  Tarmee  had  refused  his  tea, 
muddied  the  frock  of  his  sister  Boo 
San,  and  had  stolen  from  the  cook’s 
house  a  box  of  rice,  a  dried  fish,  three 
eggs,  and  a  bowl  of  daikon.  The  cook’s 
wife  had  witnessed  these  depredations, 
but  she,  being  aged  and  corpulent, 
Master  Tarmee  had  been  too  quick  for 
her.  He  had,  in  fact,  she  declared, 
seized  the  daikon  from  under  her  very 
nose,  responding  to  her  natural  protest 
with  a  native  curse  of  ribald  character. 
Master  Tarmee,  thereafter,  had  made 
complete  “rain  in  the  earth”  of  him¬ 
self.  This  was  Miss  Leaf-of-the-Maple’s 
report  as  delivered  to  Cartwright  and 
myself  at  midnight  by  Mrs.  Meisel— a 
very  angry  Mrs.  Meisel — who  had  just 
instituted  a  search  for  the  amah  Yensu- 
kiama’s  house  at  Izeu,  without  success. 
Her  attitude  manifested  that  she  thought 
Cartwright  and  I  knew  all  about  it, 
anyhow.  When  we  told  her  that  we  didn  t, 
she  all  but  called  us  liars  and  knaves. 

Tommy  absented  himself  for  four 
days.  Lying  before  me  is  a  scrap  of 
yellowing  rice  paper,  covered  with  pen¬ 
cil  scratches — the  letter  of  reassurance 
he  sent  to  Cartwright  and  myself.  We 
found  it  on  the  veranda  rail  the  morn¬ 
ing  following  the  midnight  visit  of  the 
Meisels.  As  nearly  as  we  ever  discov¬ 
ered,  it  was  brought  to  us  by  the  son 
of  Mijo,  the  egg  dealer.  I  present  the 
note  in  toto: 

“deer  mr  Cartwright  and  mr  tomp- 
kins  ivhom  ever  it  concern  i  am  alright. 
I  hope  you  are  ivell  and  not  sick.  Yen- 


some  of  the  first  principles  in  hand. 
The  bill  is  another  reminder  that  Ire¬ 
land  is  divided  into  two  parts:  Ulster, 
in  the  north,  and  the  rest  of  Ireland; 
and  the  rest  of  Ireland  into  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  or  Sinn  Feiners  and 
Unionists. 

When  a  group  of  men  at  home  begin 
to  talk  politics  they  do  not  immediately 
divide  according  to  their  views  into 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  or  according 
to  racial  origin.  We  do  not  ask  whether 
a  man  is  Catholic  or  Protestant  or 
whether  his  great-grandfather  was  born 
in  Ireland  or  in  Italy  when  we  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  him,  or  play  baseball  on  the 
same  nine  with  him,  or  meet  him  at  a 
club.  The  basis  of  our  political  democ¬ 
racy  is  the  elimination  of  religious 
and  racial  prejudice.  A  man’s  religion 
is  something  sacred  to  his  home  and 
his  soul;  it  is  not  a  factor  in  worldly 
relations.  He  may  be  proud  of  his  for¬ 
bears  and  hang  their  portraits  in  his 
dining  room,  but  he  does  not  expect  a 
raise  in  salary  or  to  be  elected  to  office 
on  their  account.  They  are  not  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  excuse  for  bfeing  late  to 
work  or  for  overcharging. 

Habits  formed  at  home  lead  our 
writers  on  Ireland  to  avoid  reference 
to  religion  in  discussing  the  Irish 
question;  but  I  am  going  to  be  frank 
about  religious  influence,  because  there 
is  no  understanding  and  no  feeling  the 
Irish  question  otherwise — feeling  it 
being  as  important  as  understanding  it. 

There  are  two  incidents  in  point. 
The  Irish  Catholics  make  holiday  on 
Sunday  after  they  have  been  to  Mass; 
the  Irish  Protestants  do  not.  In  one 
instance  the  Protestant  owners  of  a 
lake  steamboat  company  would  not  run 
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sukiama  knos  where  i  am  but  please 
dont  ask  her  becaus  she  will  lye  if  you 
do  and  that  isent  good  for  her.  Oyoko 
the  tepodama  woma’n  says  they  are 
soon  taking  my  mother  away  many 
stensheen  lengths  over  the  sea  and  that 
i  will  not  see  her  not  any  more.  Yen- 
sukiama  sages  many  peepul  will  be 
saying  my  mother  is  a  wickett  woman 
but  that  i  should  call  them  lires  when 
they  do.  I  am  making  shinjo  [ present ] 
for  my  mother  now  but  it  is  a  secret 
so  1  am  not  telling  where  i  am.  If 
you  will  excus  spellings  i  am  grately 
obliged  and  i  will  come  to  your  mess  in 
three  days  and  we  will  go  and  see  my 
mother  to  take  her  the  shinjo.” 

TOMMY’S  shinjo  to  his  mother  took 
the  form  of  an  elaborate  drawing  in 
colored  chalks  of  the  house  and  grounds 
of  the  old  Carew  home.  Short  tenancies 
give  a  house  a  name  out  here.  The 
bungalow  was  still  the  “old  Carew 
home”  when  it  burned  down  a  year 
ago,  though  a  dozen  tenants  had  come 
and  gone.  When,  for  the  purposes  of 
his  shinjo,  Tommy  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  there,  it  was  empty  save  for  the 
presence  of  a  half-mad  old  native 
caretaker  or  wakea. 

Tommy’s  drawing  was  a  master¬ 
piece  of  detail,  including  even  a  re¬ 
populated  aviary  and  duck  pond,  not 
to  mention  a  key  to  his  own  beloved 
secret  passage  through  the  sums  trees. 
It  had  the  virtue  of  being  at  once  pano¬ 
ramic,  perspective,  and  decorative  into 
the  bargain.  A  vivid  sunset  sank  into 
the  east,  only- to  blossom  into  sunrise 
gorgeously  on  the  west.  The  garden 
rose  superior  to  the  conditions  of  the 
seasons.  Cherry  trees  bloomed  along¬ 
side  the  midsummer  mangoes  and  fall 
chrysanthemums  frolicked  with  the 
narcissi  of  spring.  As  a  work  of  art 
it  was  awesome,  incredible.  Upon  a 
suggestion  of  the  half  mad  caretaker, 
the  sacred  mountain  of  Fuji  had  been 
included  in  the  embellishment. 

In  years  to  come  this  Tommy  was  to 
be  spoken  of,  and  doubtless  in  all  truth 
as  “the  worst  boy  in  Yokohama.”  He 
was  to  herd  with  natives  and  half¬ 


castes.  But  I  like  to  remember  him 
this  day,  standing  by  Cartwright’s  knee, 
pointing  out  the  details  of  his  shinjo 
to  his  mother  with  a  grubby  finger. 

“That  is  Boo  and  her  hoop  in  the 
corner — and  that  is  mud-ther  in  her 
pink  dress  on  the  lawn.  I  put  Yensu- 
kiama  on  the  steps — she  always  stood 
there,  you  know.  I  didn’t  know  where 
to  put  you,  but  fin’ly  decided  to  put 
you  down  by  the  jumping  fence.” 

“But  weren’t  you  afraid  in  that  big 
empty  house,  old  man?”  asked  Cart¬ 
wright,  wonderingly. 

Tommy  did  not  lie.  He  had  been 
afraid,  it  seemed — at  night,  when 
Jinza,  the  wakea,  muttered  over  the 
charcoal  hibachi  and  the  rats  ran 
around.  Jinza’s  tales  were  of  strange 
things  that  peopled  the  darkness  be¬ 
yond  the  hibachi’s  glow,  hobgoblins 
and  fox  women— and  one  particularly 
drear  specter,  the  O  Kukumochi,  half 
stork,  half  woman,  who  inhabited  ceil¬ 
ings  and  lived  on  human  eyes. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  the  fate 
of  Tommy  Carew  would  have  been  had 
Cartwright  got  him,  sent  him  home  to 
school,  made  him  his  own,  as  he  wished 
to.  Driven  by  the  memory  of  Pauline’s 
last  white-lipped  plea  that  he  take  the 
boy,  Cartwright  did  all  manner  of 
foolish  things.  He  even  went  to  the 
incredible  folly  of  threatening  to  in¬ 
voke  the  law,  basing  his  claim  upon  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  the  wish  of  Paul¬ 
ine.  This  resulted,  of  course,  in  Mrs. 
Meisel’s  determining  to  keep  Tommy 
from  Cartwright  as  from  the  plague. 
Had  Cartwright  gone  about  it  in  an¬ 
other  way,  he  might  have  got  the  boy 
—in  time,  at  least — since  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  his  aunt  feared  Tommy  almost 
as  much  as  she  disliked  him. 

THE  boy  and  his  mother  had  a  brief 
heartbreaking  hour  together  aboard 
the  convict  ship  before  she  sailed.  Cart¬ 
wright  and  I  stood  by  them,  doing  our 
best  to  stave  off  the  curious  mob  in 
the  Formosa’s  second-class  saloon.  The 
ship  police,  with  some  show  of  pity, 
had  left  them  alone  in  their  corner  for 
this  last  communion. 
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their  steamers  on  Sunday  because  that 
meant  giving  the  Catholics  a  good 
time;  in  the  other  instance  when  an 
automobile  ran  over  a  man  the  jury 
wanted  to  know  whether  the  chauffeur 
was  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant.  Im¬ 
agine  that  happening  in  Canada  or  the 
United  States! 

Divided  and  Conquered 

ULSTER,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  is 
Protestant.  Belfast  is  its  capital — 
Belfast,  the  home  of  the  linen  and  the 
shipbuilding  industries.  Prosperous, 
industrious,  hai’d-headed,  driving  Ul¬ 
ster,  in  oft-proclaimed  contrast  to  the 
backwardness  of  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
which  is  agricultural!  The  Ulsterites 
are  descendants  of  emigrants  from 
Great  Britain — Scotch-Irish  they  have 
been  called.  They  are  neither  Scotch 
nor  Irish  in  one  sense.  Time  and  isola¬ 
tion  have  made  them  Ulstermen.  Other 
Protestants  are  scattered  throughout 
the  rest  of  Ireland.  Their  backbone  is 
the  old  landholding  class;  a  sturdy 
race,  an  aristocracy  which  has  given  to 
England  many  soldiers,  from  Welling¬ 
ton  to  Kitchener  and  French.  They 
originally  received  their  land  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  services  in  the  English  pacifi¬ 
cation  of  Ireland. 

All  these  Protestants  think  of  them¬ 
selves  as  Irishmen,  speak  of  themselves 
as  Irishmen;  but  when  I  meet  an  Irish¬ 
man  I  always  ask  which  kind  he  is. 
There  are  a  million  Protestant  Irish, 
including  all  the  Ulsterites.  Their  as¬ 
sociations  are  with  England,  which  is 
Protestant;  their  position  as  a  minority 
is  due  to  British  rule.  Their  blood  is 
alien — do  not  forget  that. 


There  are  three  million  other  Irish, 
the  Catholic,  the  native  Irish,  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Irish  who  were  in  Ireland 
two  thousand  years  ago.  In  the  name 
of  St.  Patrick  and  Brian  Boru,  the 
“good  people,”  and  all  Irish  imagina¬ 
tion  and  fancy,  we  know  them.  Aliens 
came  to  take  the  land  that  was  theirs; 
they  were  the  peasantry,  the  tenants, 
the  subject  and  conquered  race. 

No  matter  what  qualifications  you 
may  make,  there  is  the  fact;  a  fact 
producing  a  state  of  mind,  which  is  the 
stubbornest  kind  of  fact.  To  the  na¬ 
tive  Irish,  all  their  history  since  the 
invasion  is  the  history  of  a  wrong.  If 
they  think  back  ten  years  or  five  hun¬ 
dred,  they  think  back  to  a  wrong.  They 
furnished  soldiers,  privates,  for  the 
king’s  shilling  of  the  British  army, 
whom  the  Protestants  and  aliens  offi¬ 
cered;  they  were  ruled  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Viceroy’s  Palace  in  Dublin.  If  you 
are  a  Massachusetts  man,  how  would 
you  like  to  have  your  governors,  all 
being  residents  of  New  York,  ap 
pointed  from  Washington,  while  other 
States  in  the  Union  elected  theirs? 
What  would  you  do  about  it?  You 
would  suddenly  develop  the  interest  in 
politics  which  a  wrong  breeds  and  keep 
it  up  until  the  wrong  was  redressed. 

Among  all  the  documents  and  infor¬ 
mation  which  .1  have  from  the  fre¬ 
quently  raided  Sinn  Fein  headquarters 
in  Dublin  and  from  Government  offices, 
from  Ulsterites,  Nationalists,  Sinn 
Feiners,  and  Unionists,  one  statement 
stood  out  in  burning  letters.  Ireland 
had  eight  million  people  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain’s  sixteen  million  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  To-day  she  has 
four  million  and  Great  Britain  over 
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“Little  Tommy  boy,”  said  Pauline, 
“I  am  going  a  long  way  off,  and  most 
likely  you  will  never  see  me  again,  so 
you  must  look  at  me  carefully  and  re¬ 
member  me.  Remember  just  how  I 
look — you  have  got  to  remember  just 
how  I  look.” 

It  was  then  that  Cartwright  groaned 
and  I  got  between  them  somehow.  It 
was  enough  that  I  had  to  hear  it:  it 
will  haunt  me  till  doomsday — Pauline 
Carew  whispering  her  good-by  to 
Tommy. 

“You  mustn’t  tremble  so!”  she  went 
on,  holding  his  face  to  hers,  “flow  cold 
you  are!  .  .  .  Here,  let  me  take  you 
so— under  this  cape,  like  this.  Now 
cuddle  down  against  me.  Do  you  know, 
Tommy,  this  is  how  I  used  to  carry  you 
when  you  were  a  baby?  There,  stop 
trembling.  .  .  .  Mother’s  got  you.  We 
were  always  so  much  to  each  other, 
weren’t  we,  Tommy?  When  I  got  you 
I  was  the  proudest,  happiest  mother 
alive.  .  .  .  Do  you  know,  you  were  the 
prettiest  baby,  and  I  used  to  dress  you 
in  a  white  frock  with  blue  ribbons — 
and  everyone  would  stop  and  look  at 
you  when  Yensukiama  took  you  out  in 
your  baby  carriage.  Everyone.  And 
you  were  such  a  good  baby — you  never 
cried.  You  must  be  mother’s  plucky  boy 
now,  and  remember — no  matter  what 
happens — your  mother’s  soul  will  wait 
for  yours.  Your  mother’s  soul  will  wait 
for  yours.  Hark — there’s  the  whistle! 
Tommy,  did  you  hear  it?  That  means 
the  boat  is  going.  It’s  going  to  take 
me  away — miles  and  miles  away.  Oh, 
dear  little  son!”  She  bent  forward 
and  concentrated  all  her  soul  into 
one  yearning  effort  of  passionate 
speech : 

“Look  at  me — look  at  mother!  Look 
well,  my  sweet  little  baby.  Can  you  re¬ 
member  how  I  look?  Look  at  mother, 
darling!  You  are  not  to  forget.  You 
must  love  me,  no  matter  what  they  say. 
You  must  love  me  and  never  forget  me. 
See,  Tommy,  my  eyes  are  looking  into 
yours.  Look  at  me  again.  You  shall 
not  forget  me — you  shall  not!” 

She  thrust  him  at  us  as  the  Formosa 
vibrated  its  last  warning,  calling  on  us 
to  care  for  him,  moaning  something 
of  man’s  world,  God’s  world,  or  the 
devil’s  world.  ...  I  dared  not  look 
at  Cartwright. 

{To  be  continued  next  week) 


forty  million.  It  is  a  monstrous 
thought,  monstrous  for  all  those  busy 
Englishmen  coursing  north  from  Eus- 
ton  Station;  a  monstrous  thought  for 
the  world,  and  bad  business  for  every¬ 
body  in  Ireland,  including  the  land¬ 
holders  whose  property  has  lost  instead 
of  gaining  in  value  in  the  last  hundred 
years. 

I  looked  at  a  map  of  the  British  Isles. 
All  the  steamship  routes  went  around 
Ireland,  touching  at  either  extremity,  to 
England — England,  the  market  of  Ire¬ 
land’s  exports,  the  emporium  from 
which  Ireland  receives  her  imports. 
On  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  is  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Blacksod  Bay,  looking  west¬ 
ward  as  the  outpost  harbor  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles.  It  ought  by  its  location  to 
be  as  thriving  as  Liverpool,  but  its 
trade  is  only  local. 

“Agin  the  Government” — Why 

THE  soil  of  Ireland  is  rich;  its  tem¬ 
perate  climate,  in  which  one  may 
work  out  of  doors  the  year  round,  pro¬ 
duces  vigorous  men  and  tall,  finely  built 
women.  Through  the  century  that 
brought  us  steam  and  electricity  and  in 
which  England  was  trebling  her  popu¬ 
lation,  sons  of  Ireland  were  crossing 
the  sea  to  help  build  America.  The 
poor  Irish  immigrants  of  the  famine 
and  later  days  carried  the  hods  of 
brick  and  mortar  up  the  scaffoldings 
of  the  new  buildings  of  our  new  land: 
they  were  the  day  laborers  who  laid  the 
beds  and  ties  and  tracks  for  our  rail¬ 
roads. 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  song 
“They  Kept  the  Pig  in  the  Parlor”; 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  AND  RETAIL  STORES 

by  J.  E.  OTTERSON 

PRESIDENT  WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  COMPANY 
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R  fifty-three  years,  the  Winchester 
Repeating  Arms  Company  has  made 
and  marketed  guns  and  ammunition. 


During  this  half  century  the  \V  inchestei 
Company  has  endeavored  sincerely  to  give 
every  customer,  large  or  small,  the  finest 
merchandise  it  could  make. 

And  it  has  tried  to  deal  fairly  in  all  ways 
with  every  patron. 

Winchester  now  enters  two  new  fields  ot 
effort. 

First,  the  making  and  marketing  of 
Winchester  Cutlery,  Tools,  Fishing  Tackle, 
Skates,  Flashlights,  and  other  new  products. 

Second,  the  selling  of  Winchester  products 
through  Selected  Dealers  and  the  operation 
of  Winchester  Retail  Hardware  Stores. 

We  believe  that  the  manufacturing  per¬ 
sonality  which  has  built  world-wide  respect 
for  Winchester  Guns  and  Ammunition  will 
produce  a  character  in  Cutlery,  1  ools, 


Fishing  Tackle,  etc.,  that  has  not  been 
offered  the  public  before 

And  we  believe  tltat  Winchester  organi¬ 
zation  methods  applied  to  Winchester  Hard¬ 
ware  Stores  will  develop  a  retail  service 
unprecedented  in  the  merchandising  of 
hardware  and  sporting-goods. 

This  new  Winchester  plan  is  one  ot  the 
largest  undertakings  in  the  history  ot 
American  business.  Its  object  is  economic : 
To  manufacture  hardware  and  sporting- 
goods  in  volume  and  fully  up  to  the  finest 
traditions  of  Winchester,  and  deliver  them 
to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  this  plan  will 
benefit  the  American  public;  likewise  all 
of  our  competitors. 

The  WINCHESTER  Sign  is  appearing  on 
the  leading  retail  hardware  stores.  rlhis  sign 
will  be  found  to  stand  for  the  same  sincerity 
which  for  half  a  century  has  enriched  the 
name  Winchester  throughout  the  world. 


WINCHESTER- REPEATING  ARMS  CO.  •••  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN..  U.  S.  A. 
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Growing  Greater  Mileage 

On  Desert  Land 
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ON  several  thousand  acres  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  of 
Arizona,  this  company  today  is  producing  the  finest 
variety  of  commercial  long-staple  cotton  in  the  world. 

While  this  accomplishment  is  of  general  interest  as  be¬ 
ginning  the  reclamation  of  an  immense  agricultural 
empire,  it  is  primarily  important  to  users  of  our  tires. 

Cotton  is  an  indispensable  element  in  modern  tire  con¬ 
struction;  superior  cotton  enhances  the  strength,  flexi¬ 
bility  and  endurance  of  the  product  it  enters. 

In  converting  the  immemorial  wastes  of  the  desert  into 
fertile  and  profitable  acreage,  Goodyear  is  really  growing 
greater  mileage  on  hitherto  abandoned  land. 

Through  every  stage  of  their  development  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires  have  benefited  by  work  of  such  a  character 
as  is  represented  in  this  Arizona  enterprise. 

Not  one  element  of  their  composition,  not  one  principle 
of  their  construction,  but  has  been  carried  steadily 
forward  by  invention,  experiment  and  toil. 

Today  the  harvest  of  such  endeavor  is  seen  in  the  capacity 
of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  to  deliver  a  kind  of  performance 
unapproached  in  any  earlier  type  of  tire. 

Because  Goodyear  Tires  and  the  sincere  conservation 
service  behind  them  afford  unmatched  satisfaction,  more 
people  ride  on  Goodyear  fires  than  on  any  othei  kind. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  6c  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  World 
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“He  Comes  to 
the  City  and 


Goes  in 
Reform” 


for 


INSURED  CLOTHES 
FORBOVS 


77?  e  picture  shown  here  is 
the  second  in  a  series  of 
four.  One  is  appearing 
each  month  in  the  national 
magazines.  These  illustra¬ 
tions  form  the  basis  of  a 
unique  contest  for  boys. 
See  particulars  at  the 
foot  of  this'  advertisement. 


Speaking  of  Reform 


It’s  astonishing  how  important  a  part 
clothes  play  in  building  character.  Per¬ 
haps  clothes  “make  the  man.”  But 
of  a  certainty  they  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  making  the  “man  in  the  making. 


Consider  Wearpledge 
for  that  Boy  of  Yours 


Every  model  distinctive.  Every  pattern 
chosen  in  good  taste.  The  fabrics  and  the 
tailoring  a  tribute  to  the  only  Boys’  Suit 
in  America  that  is  insured  for  life. 


Consider  Wearpledge 
for  that  Boy  of  Yours 


Sturdily  sewn.  A  real  “Live”  Leather  Belt 
built  into  each  suit.  Every  model  passed  on 
by  a  Committee  of  Women  (yourself  by 
proxy ) .  The  one  aim  to  present  the  best  and 
cleverest  clothes  value  at  a  moderate  price. 


There  is  a  Gift  for  each  purchaser,  a  Policy 
that  protects  with  every  garment,  and  a 
Retailer  nearby  who  has  the  exclusive  right 
to  show  you  this  famous  line.  Failing  to 
find  him  —  communicate  with  us  promptly. 


THE  BAUMAN  CLOTHING  CORP. 

DEPARTMENT  C 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


51  Watches  Free 


/ 


Boys  —  write  a  story 
based  on  the  above  and 
three  other  pictures 
which  we  have  ready  for 
you.  You  may  he  the 
lucky  winner  in  the 
Wearpledge  Short  Story 
Contest. 


Get  the  complete  series 
of  illustrations  and  full 
details  at  the  Wearpledge 
store  in  your  city — or 
else  write  us  direct. 
Have  you  seen  the  famous 
Wearpledge  Style  Book ? 
Free  copy  on  request . 
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of  the  miserable  Irish  cottages  and 
starvation  at  the  door.  It  was  said  that 
I  the  newly  arrived  Irishman,  when 
I  asked  his  politics,  replied:  “I’m  agin 
;  the  government.”  So  he  was.  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Ireland  meant  the  hated  ruler. 
In  Ireland  the  Irishman  felt  that  if  he 
raised  a  good  crop  or  worked  hard  it 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord  and 
the  British.  The  landholding  class  are 
always  wondering  why  the  Irish  do  well 
in  America.  They  fall  back  on  that  old 
argument  of  the  difference  in  climate 
If  there  were  anything  in  that  argu 
ment,  why  didn’t  the  Indians  ad 
vance  a  little  farther  in  civilization? 
They  had  plenty  of  time  and  room  be¬ 
fore  Columbus  came,  and  the  American 
climate  was  the  same  then  that  it  is 


In  America  the  Irish  took  on  the 
spirit  of  their  surroundings  under  the 
conviction  that  they  were  in  a  free 
country,  where  the  best  man  won  in  a 
free-for-all  competition.  They  ceased 
to  be  “agin  the  government”  when  elec¬ 
tion  day,  which  they  never  neglected, 
gave  them  a  part  in  our  government. 
They  could  acquire  mansions  on  Fifth 
Avenue;  they  could  become  governors, 
senators,  mayors,  generals  in  the  army 
and  admirals  in  the  navy  and  heroes  of 
the  ball  field  and  prize  ring. 

But  the  Irish  in  Ireland  remained 
busy  with  their  wrongs.  Babies  were 
born  and  grew  to  manhood  in  the  idea 
that  there  was  only  one  salvation- 
home  rule.  The  British  said  that  the 
Irish  made  the  lack  of  home  rule  the 
excuse  for  some  faults  that  were  their 
own.  Perhaps  there  is  something  in 
this  human  suggestion.  A  man  who 
broods  over  his  wrongs  is  under  the 
same  handicap  as  the  man  in  poor 
health  who  has  the  patent-medicine 
habit  and  is  always  looking  for  fresh 
symptoms  to  correspond  with  the  labels 
on  the  bottles. 

We  know  the  story  of  the  Irish 
struggle  for  home  rule;  the  story  of 
Parnell,  and  Redmond,  who  succeeded 
him  in  leading  the  Irish  cohoi’ts  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  balance  of 
power  between  British  parties;  how 
this  Nationalist  group  of  recalcitrants, 
playing  shrewd  politics,  brought  the 
Liberals  into  power  in  return  for  a 
home-rule  program;  how  the  House  of 
Lords  killed  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill 
to  be  passed  by  the  Commons ;  how  the 
veto  power  was  taken  away  from  the 
Lords. 

Finally  the  long  siege  was  won  in 
1914.  Now  the  Ulster  Protestants, 
who  had  all  the  while  been  fighting 
against  home  rule,  being  content  with 
the  rule  of  their  British  kinsmen,  faced 
the  long-threatened  crisis.  For  their 
leader  they  had  Sir  Edward  Carson. 
He  is  a  great,  resourceful,  fighting, 
thin-lipped,  hawk-faced  lawyer  and 
Covenanter,  who  if  he  had  been  born  in 
America  would  have  been  a  corporation 
attorney. 

Ulster  did  not  care  how  much  home 
rule  was  “talked”;  it  was  willing  that 
home  rule  should  be  talked  forever  if  it 
did  not  eventuate.  Its  part  and  Car¬ 
son’s  part  had  been  that  of  the  lawyer 
who  forces  retrials  and  in  other  ways 
keeps  a  case  in  court.  But  home  rule 
was  now  the  law.  The  only  hope  was 
to  forestall  its  going  into  effect. 

Carson  was  eloquent,  and  he  was 
defiant.  He  appealed  to  the  kinship  of 
England  and  Scotland.  Were  the  little 
band  of  Ulsterites  and  all  their  pros¬ 
perous  industries  to  be  thrown  to  the 
wolves?  Were  the  million  Protestants 
in  Ireland  to  be  put  under  the  three 
million  Catholics?  Could  anyone  who 
knew  the  bitterness  of  the  three  mil¬ 
lions,  with  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  doubt 
what  would  happen?  And  Ulster  was 
drilling.  Ulster  would  fight  to  the  last 
drop  of  blood  rather  than  submit,  said 
Carson.  Apply  home  rule,  and  there 
would  be  civil  war. 

“Talk  about  loyalty  to  the  law!”  sai  l 
the  Catholic  Irish.  “What  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  us  if  we  defied  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  that  fashion?” 

Rather  than  lead  British  troops 


against  coreligionists  and  kinsmen — 
against  Unionist — Sir  John  French 
and  other  British  officers  offered  their 
resignations.  Dared  Asquith  “call’' 
Carson’s  defiance?  What  would  the 
British  public  say  to  a  British  premier 
who  shed  Ulster  blood?  No  wonder  the 
nightmare  of  British  statesmen  is  the 
Irish  question.  They  are  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea,  with  lightning 
playing  over  their  heads. 

“Wait  and  see!”  as  opportunist 
Asquith  used  to  say. 

He  did  not  have  long  to  wait;  the 
war  led  him  to  postpone  the  application 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  until  the  war 
should  be  over.  This  satisfied  Ulster 
for  the  time  being.  Anything  satisfies 
Ulster  that  leaves  things  as  they  are. 
As  for  the  other  Irish,  of  course  they 
would  fight,  thought  the  British.  Im¬ 
agine  them  keeping  out  of  any  war! 
They  would  see  that  this  was  their 
war  no  less  than  England’s.  If  it  were 
lost,  there  would  be  no  home  rule  for 
anybody. 


Prospering,  But  Not  Content 


SO  much  for  politics,  for  the  time 
being,  in  leading  up  to  the  present 
Irish  crisis.  Something  even  more  im¬ 
portant  had  been  developing  in  Ire¬ 
land,  whose  results  I  saw  as  the  most 
significant  change.  The  British  were 
feeling  not  only  the  shame  of  Irish 
misrule,  but  of  Irish  poverty.  The 
landlords,  suffering  from  the  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  evictions;  were  land  poor  and 
debt-depressed.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  began  a  system  of  paternalistic 
bounty  in  Ireland  which  reached  frui¬ 
tion  in  the  Wyndham  Act.  This  forced 
the  division  of  the  great  estates  intc 
small  holdings,  which  the  peasants 
could  buy  on  long-term  payments,  ir 
place  of  rents.  Model  cottages,  ir 
contrast  to  the  old  hovels  of  the  ten 
ants,  were  built  on  the  holdings  by  the 
Government. 

“No  English  tenant  has  such  r 
privilege,”  say  Englishmen.  “Oui 
landlords  would  cry  out  against  confis 
cation.  If  our  tenant  wants  a  place  ot 
his  own,  he  must  first  accumulate  th< 
money  to  buy  it  and  pay  the  landlord’: 
price — not  named  by  the  Government— 
and  then  borrow  money  at  high  tatra 
of  interest  to  build  his  own  cottage 
Yet  they  say  that  we  do  nothing  fo 
Ireland !” 

The  Irish  peasant  who  had  seen  al 
his  labor  going  to  the  man  in  the  bij 
house — who  was  usually  absent  in  Eng 
‘land — now  had  the  incentive  of  work 
ing  for  himself.  The  stones  whicl 
were  once  gathered  by  Irish  labor  t 
build  the  great,  deserted  Pollock  Hous 
have  been  redistributed  by  Irish  labo 
to  build  peasant  cottages.  As  one  ol 
Irishwoman,  in  front  of  her  own  cot1 
tage  on  her  own  farm,  said  to  me 
“Shure,  we  have  been  paying  over  an 
over  again  for  our  land,  and  now  w 
pay  for  it  once  and  it’s  ours.”  Y t 
there  were  peasants  who  at  first  r< 
fused  to  take  advantage  of  the  Goverr 
ment  offer.  They  thought  it  must  t 
some  British  trick  farther  to  enslav 
them.  What  an  illustration  of  the  it 
grained  feeling  against  the  British! 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  admirable  wor 
of  instruction  and  organization  accon 
panied  the  division  of  the  land.  Ir 
land  was  growing  prosperous.  Pro 
perity  meant  content,  the  Britis 
thought.  The  Irish  would  see  th<- 
they  had  something  as  concrete  in  the 
own  acres  as  the  French  had  in  theii 
to  fight  for  against'  Prussianism. 

Redmond  and  his  followers  in  tl 
Commons  appreciated  the  world  cris 
and  wanted  to  bring  the  Irish  into  tl 
war;  but  they  were  losing  their  peopl 
The  Irish  might  have  gone  into  the  w: 
whole-heartedly — they  have  a  way  j 
doing  things  whole-heai’tedly  wh< 
their  sentiment  is  touched — if  they  he 
been  allowed  to  go  under  their  ov 
flag  as  Irish  regiments  and  divisioi 
fighting  together  for  Ireland  again! 
the  Germans.  Kitchener  would  not  ha 
( Continued  on  page  42) 
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T alk  with  your  friends 

about  this  new  way  of  teeth  cleaning 


r  * 

Facts  you  should  know 

It  is  for  men  to  prove  the  scientific  facts 
rhich  affect  the  entire  home. 

Today  there  are  new  facts,  now  discussed 
verywhere,  which  mean  new  tooth  protec- 
ion.  High  authorities,  after  careful  tests, 
ndorse  them.  Leading  dentists  everywhere 
ow  vo’ce  them. 

Millions  of  teeth  are  being  brushed  in  this 
lew  way.  Wherever  you  go  you  see  the 
esults  of  it.  Ask  your  friends  about  it— 
fiends  with  glistening  teeth.  Then,  by  this 
imple  ten- day  test,  learn  what  it  means 
o  you. 

We  must  fight  film 

Dental  authorities  agree  that  we  must 
ight  film  to  preserve  the  teeth,  or  even  keep 
hem  white. 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  which  you  feel 
vith  your  tongue.  It  is  ever-present,  ever- 
'orming.  It  clings  to  teeth,  gets  between  the 
:eeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays.  Then  month 
ifter  month,  between  your  vigorous  dental 
Meanings,  it  may  do  a  ceaseless  damage. 

Film  is  what  discolors  —  not  the  teeth.  It 
s  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food  sub¬ 
stance  which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
lolds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
:ause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  Many 
troubles  are  now  traced  to  them,  local  and 
internal. 

Thus  most  tooth  troubles  nowadays  are 
traced  to  that  clinging  film.  Few  people 
escape  them.  So  dental  science  has  for  years 
been  seeking  a  way  to  combat  it. 

Now  the  way  is  found 

The  way  has  now  been  found.  Five  years 
of  convincing  tests  have  amply  proved  its 
efficiency. 

The  method  is  now  embodied  in  a  denti¬ 
frice  called  Pepsodent.  High  authorities 
have  collaborated  to  make  this  tooth  paste 


All  statements  approved  by  high  dental  authorities 

meet  all  the  modem  requirements.  It  com¬ 
bines  three  new  principles  of  very  great 
importance. 

Countless  dentists  are  doing  their  part  to 
bring  these  new  methods  into  daily  use. 
And,  to  prove  its  value  to  the  millions,  we 
send  a  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to  every¬ 
one  who  asks. 

We  now  apply  pepsin 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  diges- 
tant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous 
matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dis¬ 
solve  it,  then  to  day  by  day  combat  it. 

Pepsin  long  seemed  impossible.  It  must 
be  activated,  and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid 
harmful  to  the  teeth.  But  science  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  harmless  activating  method.  Now 
pepsin  can  be  twice-a-day  applied,  and  forced 
by  the  brush  where  the  film  goes. 

That,  with  two  other  modern  principles, 
brings  results  delightful  and  amazing. 

An  easy  demonstration 

The  results  of  Pepsodent  are  quick  and 
apparent.  No  one  who  sees  them  can  doubt 
them.  And  a  book  we  send  explains  the 
scientific  reasons. 

Make  this  ten-day  test.  Learn  what  it 
does  and  why.  Then  decide  for  yourself 
about  it.  You  men  are  the  ones  to  weigh 
this  scientific  family  question,  and  few 
things  are  more  important.  Cut  out  the 
coupon  as  a  reminder,  else  you  may  forget. 

PAT.  OFF.  £ 

Pfirys&ufijvt 

REG  U  S.  ohm 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  combining  three  new 
principles  in  tooth  protection.  Now  advised  for  daily 
use  by  leading  dentists  everywhere.  All  druggists 
supply  the  large  tubes. 


Then  see  for  yourself 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube.  Note 
how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See  how 
the  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film  disappears. 
Ten  days  will  tell  you  facts  which  everyone 
should  know. 


10-DAY  TUBE  FREE 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  376,  1104  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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Fit  Your  Hauling  to 
Your  Business 


FROM  the  very  complete  Trailmobile  line  you  can  select 
units,  which  with  bodies  chosen  for  the  work  they  are 
to  do,  will  fit  your  hauling  exactly  to  your  requirements. 

You  may  have  rack,  stake  or  dump  bodies  of  any  kind  for 
four-wheeled  T railmobiles.  And  your  Semi-T railmobiles  may 
be  fitted  with  the  style  that  is  best  adapted  for  quick  work 
and  low  costs  for  the  kind  of  hauling  you  must  do. 

Trailmobiles  of  both  Semi 


Semi-TraUmobiles  for  use  with  short 
wheel  -  base  trucks  are  equipped  with  an 
exclusive  fifth-wheel  mechanism  which 
makes  coupling  automatic.  They  are  made 
in  ton,  4  ton,  6  ton  and  10  ton  sizes. 
This  is  ideal  equipment  for  city  hauling. 


Heavy-duty  Four-wheeled  Trailmobiles 
for  use  behind  trucks  of  the  usual  wheel¬ 
base  are  made  in  1 V2  ton  capacity  one-way, 
2  ton,  3 V2  ton  and  5  ton  capacities  one-way 
and  reversible. 


and  Four-wheeled  types  are 
supplied  with  roller  dumping 
devices  for  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness  and  they  may  also  be  had 
with  hinged  frame  that  de¬ 
posits  the  load  on  the  ground 
without  scattering  it. 

Any  of  these  Trailmobiles 
will  double  theload  your  truck 
can  haul ;  increase  the  cost  of 
operation  only  about  12  3/2  Per 
cent;  double  the  effectiveness 
of  yourdriver’swork;  and  give 
you  the  additional  hauling 
capacity  at  a  lower  first  cost 
than  you  can  get  in  any  other 
type  of  vehicle. 


Pole  Trailmobiles  for  logs,  poles,  pipes 
and  loads  of  great  length  are  made  with 
adjustable  chock  blocks,  compensating 
springs,  and  other  important  mechanical 
features  in  U 2 -  3-ton,  5-ton  and  7-ton 
capacities.  In  each  case  the  truck  carries 
an  equal  load. 


In  the  case  of  the  Semi -Trailmo¬ 
bile  the  entire  load  can  be  put  on 
in  the  absence  of  the  truck  thus 
eliminating  idle  standing  time. 
With  the  four-wheeledTrailmobile 
the  load  which  the  Trailmobile 
carries  canbeputonin  the  absence 
of  the  truck  and  driver. 


Light  four-wheeled  Trailmobiles  ot  1,250 
lbs.,  %-ton  and  1-ton  capacities  are  used 
with  passenger  cars  or  light  trucks. 
Lumber  dealers,  farmers  end  buyers  of 
farm  produce  do  all  their  hauling  with 
them  and  they  are  used  In  many  other 
businesses,  as  a  rapid  and  efficient  means 
of  delivery. 


The  Trailmobile  is  a'  quality  ve¬ 
hicle,  even  when  judged,  by  the 
highest  standards  of  motor  truck 
construction.  Its  construction  is 
most  rugged  and  it  is  built  of 
first-class  materials. 


It  will  stand  up  under  full  loads 
drawn  at  automobile  speeds  over 
all  kinds  of  roads. 


Write  for  booklet,  “Economy  in  Hauling’ 


The  Trailmobile  Company 


665  E.  Fifth  Street 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


this.  The  Irish  were  to  be  mixed  with 
the  British  army. 

Another  generation  of  men  had 
risen  since  Parnell’s  time,  the  product 
of  the  spread  of  property  holding  and 
education.  Farmers  were  learning 
how  to  farm  better;  they  lived  in  bet¬ 
ter  houses;  they  worked  harder;  there 
was  less  drinking;  they  forgathered  in 
agricultural  meetings  to  discuss  their 
common  inter-ests;  they  had  formed 
collectivist  societies.  Irish  culture  is 
passing  out  of  the  stage  of  the  “good 
people”  and  fireside  tales  into  a  new 
literature  and  a  more  consciously  mod¬ 
ern  school  of  Nationalist  thought.  The 
Irish  Catholics,  once  excluded  from 
Protestant  universities,  had  their  own 
university  and  the  doors  of  other  uni¬ 
versities  were  open  to  them;  prosper¬ 
ous  farmers  could  afford  to  give  their 
sons  a  higher  education.  There  was  a 
revival  of  interest  in  the  native  Gaelic 
language;  in  Dublin  the  Abbey  Theatre 
was  giving  native  plays  in  which  the 
characters  did  not  wear  long-tailed 
coats  and  carry  a  shillalah,  hut  were 
real  Irishmen  of  the  time.  The  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  fifteen  years  since  I  visited 
Ireland  was  astounding  to  me. 

But  progress,  instead  of  making  Ire¬ 
land  contented  with  British  rule,  only 
made  it  more  intensely  convinced  of  its 
right  to  home  rule.  There  the  English 
had  made  their  mistake.  Prosperity 
quickens  a  man’s  sense  of  his  rights. 
It  had  aroused  a  fresh  sentiment  of 
pride  in  race— and  all  Irish  race  his¬ 
tory  was  bound  up  in  wrongs.  If  you 
wish  to  keep  a  people  in  subjection,  do 
not  educate  them  or  make  them  pros¬ 


perous. 

The  leaven  was  working  out  in  a  new 
Ireland,  the  Ireland  of  Sinn  Fein  com¬ 
ing  up  behind  the  Nationalists  to  assai! 
the  British  Government  with  a  new 
pha'se  of  the  Irish  question. 


The  Martyrs  of  1916 


a  rising  in  1918  when  we  had  four 
million  men  under  arms.  The  spirit  of 
the  leaders  of  a  few  hundred  men  with 
rifles  trying  to  defy  the  British  army 
with  divisions  in  reserve  in  England, 
provided  with  artillery  and  machine 
guns,  had  no  more  chance  in  modern 
warfare  than  spitballs  against  hand 
grenades.  Of  course  the  rebellion  was 
put  down.  With  what  result?  The  Irish 
masses  saw  the  executed  leaders  as  mar¬ 
tyrs  to  the  cause.  Ireland  was  not  paci¬ 
fied;  only  more  bitter  and  determined. 

So  the  Irish  question  became  more 
acute  than  ever.  The  British  saw  that 
it  might  keep  America  out  of  the  war. 
Something  had  to  be  done  to  tide  over 
the  situation.  Lloyd  George,  as  usual, 
had  an  idea.  He  called  the  Irish  Con¬ 
vention,  in  which  all  elements  were  to 
confer  with  a  view  to  a  plan  which 
all  would  accept.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
who  had  no  part  in  politics  and  whom 
all  parties  respected,  was  chairman. 
If  he  could  not  bring  forth  a  plan,  no 
one  could.  The  convention  broke  down 
over  the  question  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  preponderance  in  two  coun¬ 
ties  whose  population  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  one  of  our  congressional  dis¬ 
tricts — and  the  Irish  question  was 
seething  once  more. 

“There  you  are!”  said  Englishmen. 
“All  the  Irishmen  get  together  in  the 
midst  of  the  war,  when  solidarity 
seems  essential  to  save  their  skins,  and 
they  agree  to  go  on  fighting  one  an¬ 
other.  Do  you  wonder  that  we  English 
are  fed  up?” 


Good  roads  are  preserved  by  reducing  the.  load  carried  on  each  wheel 


SINN  FEIN  means  “we  ourselves”  or 
“all  men”  in  Gaelic.  It  began  as 
Young  Ireland,  which  absorbed  nearly 
all  Catholic  Ireland — as  a  secret  so¬ 
ciety  which  now  includes  nearly  all  the 
three  millions.  Ireland,  prospering  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  became  more  prosperous 
during  the  war.  The  demand  of  the 
military  upon  British  shipping  and  the 
toll  which  the  submarines  took  meant 
high  prices  for  all  the  produce  that 
Irish  farms  could  send  across  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  while  supplies  from  Denmark  and 
Russia  were  stopped.  Sinn  Fein  did 
not  have  to  depend  upon  America  alto¬ 
gether  for  contributions,  as  in  the  old 
poverty-stricken  days.  Funds  could 
now  be  collected  at  home. 

But  neither  this  quickening  of  her 
markets  nor  Armageddon  brought  Ire¬ 
land  into  touch  with  the  world.  She  is 
the  island  of  islands.  No  country  is 
more  isolated  from  outside  affairs;  no 
independent  nation  thinks  so  exclu¬ 
sively  about  self.  One  who  goes  to  Ire¬ 
land  as  a  stranger  thinks  of  himself  in 
the  midst  of  the  men  and  women  of  a 
village  talking  about  local  scandals  and 
ambitions.  Ireland  is  always  “milling” 
on  the  Irish  question;  it  has  been  mill¬ 
ing  on  it  for  hundreds  of  years — and 
will  keep  on  milling  until  the  Irish 
question  is  settled.  European  politics 
seem  as  remote  as  Chinese. 

Ireland  was  not  interested  in  the 
war  except  as  it  referred  to  the  Irish 
question.  To  Ireland  there  was  no 
Prussianism,  no  Kaiserism,  except  that 
of  England.  Sinn  Fein  had  no  ears 
for  British  propaganda  about  the  op- 
pi-ession  of  Belgium  while  Ireland  felt 
itself  oppressed.  Sinn  Fein  plotted. 
“England’s  difficulty  was  Ireland’s  op¬ 
portunity.”  Now  was  the  time  to 
strike;  and  Sinn  Feiners  struck  in  the 
uprising  of  Easter  week.  1916.  in 
Dublin. 

If  the  .proposition  of  that  uprising 
had  been  put  up  to  a  practical  group 
of  city  councilmen  of  Irish  descent  in 
the  United  States,  they  would  have 
said:  “Cut  out  the  pipe  dream!”  It 
was  as  if  Buffalo  or  Omaha  had  started 


Some  Want  a  Rural  Paradise 


THE  native  Irish  expressed  them¬ 
selves  in  1918  by  electing  an  almost 
solid  Sinn  Fein  delegation  to  Parlia¬ 
ment;  and  there  was  an  end  of  the 
Nationalist  party  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  The  old  Irish  members  might 
enjoy  trafficking  with  the  British,  but 
the  new  members  would  not  take  their 
seats.  They  had  only  run  to  prove  the 
sentiment  of  their  people.  They  were 
for  one  Parliament  only,  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  an  independent  Irish  Republic. 
That  joined  the  issue.  Whatever  the 
British  may  grant,  they  will  never  per¬ 
mit  a  hostile  island  nation  with  its 
own  army  and  navy  at  their  sea  doors. 

It  is  a  favorite  Protestant  saying 
that  Ireland  is  priest-ridden,  as  it  is  a 
Catholic  saying  that  the  “Ulsterites 
are  the  most  bigoted  religionists  on 
earth.”  Many  a  Briton  will  tell  you 
that  both  statements  are  true.  At  first 
Sinn  Fein  had  included  only  the 
younger  generation  of  priests;  then 
the  older  ones  had  fallen  into  line. 

“The  older  priests  were  not  friendly 
to  Sinn  Fein  in  the  beginning,”  said 
an  Englishman  who  knows  Ireland 
well,  “because  its  leaders,  like  those  in 
all  modern  movements,  are  often  indif¬ 
ferent  to  religion,  if  not  agnostics.  But 
the  most  conservative  priests  had  to  go 
with  the  sweep  of  the  movement  or  lose 
moral  control  of  their  flocks.  Instead 
of  Sinn  Fein  being  priest-ridden,  the 
priests  ai-e  Sinn  Fein  ridden.  And  do 
you  know  that  the  employers  of  Belfast 
prefer  that  the  Irish  question  should  be 
kept  alive  because  when  their  workers 
begin  to  organize  they  can  disrupt  the 
unions  by  fanning  the  flames  of  re¬ 
ligious  animosity?” 

The  headquarters  of  Sinn  Fein,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  only  government  to  which 
three-fourths  of  the  people  feel  any 
loyalty,  is  in  a  small  house  in  Dublin. 
There  were  a  few  tables  and  type¬ 
writers  and  three  or  four  people  in 
evidence  when  I  called.  I  was  told, 
with  Irish  humor,  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  keep  a  large  stock  of  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  confiscated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  a  large  personnel  to  be  sent  to 
jail.  Raids  are  a  part  of  their  routine 
existence.  However,  if  I  would  leave 
my  address  I  should  receive  a  bundle 
of  reading  matter  to  show  that  assas-j 
sination  was  not  the  method  advocated 
by  Sinn  Fein. 

From  this  and  by  observation  I 
( Continued  on  page  44) 
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THE  great  resiliency  of  the 
Kelly-Springfield  Cater¬ 
pillar  tire,  its  surefooted  ness 
under  all  conditions  and  its 
consistent  mileage  performances 


have  made  its  economies  so 
evident  that  leading  fleet- 
owners  all  over  the  country  are 
adopting  it,  many  using  Cater¬ 
pillars  as  exclusive  equipment 
on  their  trucks. 

Caterpillars  save  truck 
depreciation,  decrease  icpan 
costs,  cut  down  gasoline  and  oil 
consumption  and  give  amazing 
traction. 

They  will  both  increase  the 
efficiency  of  your  trucks  and 
enable  them  to  operate  more 
economically. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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"We  sell  on  an  average  of  $25  a  day.  Some 
days  as  high  as  $55  worth.  The  machine  greatly 
increases  the  sale  of  everything  we  sell,”  writes 
storekeeper  in  Kansas. 

'For  the  nine  months  so  far,  my  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  have  amounted  to  $1600,”  writes  store 
keeper  from  Iowa. 

"Weekdays  I  average  $10  Saturdays  $25,” 
writes  theatre  owner  in  Kansas. 
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learned  that  Sinn  Fein  was  teaching 
something  besides  resistance.  It  had 
not  only  formed  a  bond  in  drawing  the 
people  closer  together  in  race  con¬ 
sciousness,  but  it  had  used  its  influ¬ 
ence  against  whisky  and  for  better  edu¬ 
cation  and  improved  social  conditions. 
Of  course  there  are  many  kinds  of  Sinn 
Feiners.  Some  of  them  do  not  like 
Irish  Americans.  They  find  the  Irish 
Americans  “hard,”  commercialized,  and 
resent  their  sharp,  nasal  voices.  I  also 
heard  views  expressed  against  the  in¬ 
dustrialization  of  Ireland.  No  great 
factory  centers  with  a  stunted  popu¬ 
lation  of  workers  of  the  English  type 
were  wanted  in  the  Irish  Republic. ‘  It 
was  to  be  a  land  of  small  farmers,  of 
poets  and  writers,  a  democratic  paradise. 

Lloyd  George  Sees  a  Way 

FROM  the  day  of  the  rmistice  Ire¬ 
land  faced  the  fact  that  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  1914  would  be  applied 
when  peace  was  declared.  Lloyd 
George  faced  the  fact  too.  He  knew 
the  old  bill  would  not  do.  As  for  other 
solutions,  he  did  not  want  for  sugges¬ 
tions.  Every  thinker  in  Ireland  had 
one.  Among  the  solutions  was  one  to 
give  Ireland  the  same  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  as  Canada. 

Lloyd  George  listened  and  kept  his 
counsel,  and  meanwhile  appointed  Lord 
French,  the  first  British  commander  in 
France,  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  French  is 
an  Irishman  of  the  Protestant  alien 
class,  an  old-fashioned  cavalry  soldier 
who  had  refused  to  lead  troops  in  the 
suppression  of  an  Ulster  rebellion. 
His  name  was  anathema  to  the  native 
Irish.  To  his  simple,  soldierly  view 
there  were  two  kinds  of  people:  loyal 
and  disloyal.  He  was  in  Ireland  with 
soldiers  at  his  command  to  make  sure 
that  the  disloyal  were  kept  in  order. 

“He  is  too  simple  to  realize  why  he 
was  appointed,”  said  the  Sinn  Feiners. 
“He  will  use  stupid  methods  of  repres¬ 
sion  that  will  incite  disorders,  thus 
irritating  the  British  and  exciting 
world  opinion  against  us” — the  one 
thing  which  the  responsible  Sinn  Fein 
leaders  wanted  to  avoid.  Otherwise 
they  would  be  fools.  They  had  now 
the  harder  task  in  controlling  the  ex¬ 
tremist  elements. 

The  expected  happened.  Every  act 
of  repression  seemed  to  be  applied  in  a 
way  to  turn  the  extremist  to  lawless¬ 
ness,  to  cattle  running,  and  to  shoot¬ 
ing  soldiers  and  policemen.  But  you 
cannot  condemn  a  whole  people.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  Unionist  extremists  as  ad¬ 
visers,  Lord  French  was  trying  prac¬ 
tically  to  rule  a  united  white  population 
against  their  will — a  hard  thing  to  do 
in  the  twentieth  century.  England 
cannot  supply  a  policeman  to  look  after 
every  Irishman  and  a  soldier  to  guard 
every  doorway. 

The  climax  of  the  disorders  came  with 
the  attempted  assassination  of  Lord 
French  himself,  just  before  Parliament 
was  to  rise  for  a  long  holiday  recess.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  session  Lloyd  George 
announced  his  bill.  Before  the  war  this 
same  Lloyd  George  had  been  the  abomi¬ 
nation  of  the  Unionists,  or  Tories,  who 
had  always  fought  home  rule.  They 
could  find  no  words  bad  enough  for 
this  ranting  and  scheming  radical. 
Now,  after  the  war,  at  the  head  of  the 
Coalition  Unionist  majority,  he  was 
leading  the  Unionists  in  a  proposal  to 
give  self-government  to  Ireland.  What 
a  change  in  the  British  attitude  since 
the  days  of  Parnell!  For  this  change 
the  way  that  the  Irish  emigrants  had 
succeeded  in  America  was  largely  re¬ 
sponsible.  They  stood  as  an  admoni¬ 
tion  to  the  folly  of  the  old  British 
prejudice  that  Irish  character  was  to 
blame  for  Ireland’s  misfortunes. 

That  shrewd,  facile,  optimistic  Welsh¬ 
man  had  many  things  to  consider,  in¬ 
cluding  his  own  political  fences.  A  gen¬ 
eral  election  might  be  coming  on.  With 
the  Irish  members  out  of  the  Commons, 
he  must  look  to  British  constituencies 
alone  for  support.  He  must  also  con¬ 
vince  the  American,  Canadian,  and  Aus- 
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tralian  publics,  so  susceptible  to  Irish 
influence,  that  he  was  doing  his  best. 

The  bill  provides  for  two  Irish  par¬ 
liaments:  one  for  Ulster  and  one  for 
the  rest  of  Ireland;  a  Protestant  and 
a  Catholic  parliament.  They  are  to 
have  charge  of  all  local  affairs,  includ¬ 
ing  internal  finance,  transport,  educa¬ 
tion,  old-age  pensions,  labor  and  agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  maintenance  of  order. 
The  British  Government  reserves  con¬ 
trol  of  military  affairs,  coinage,  peace 
and  war,  cables,  foreign  affairs,  the 
post  office,  and  the  higher  judiciary. 
The  two  Parliaments  are  to  elect  a 
council  for  all  Ireland,  which  is  to  con¬ 
sider  generic  affairs.  At  any  time  the 
two.  Parliaments  choose  they  can  unite. 

Liberals  and  Labor  and  all  Union¬ 
ists,  except  the  Ulsterites  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  were  friendly.  What 
would  the  country  say?  What  would 
the  Irish  say?  Lloyd  George  would 
"wait  and  see.”  Let  the  discussion 
rage,  while  he  turned  to  other  matters. 

"A  reasonable  plan,  though  probably 
the  Irish  will  be  as  unreasonable  as 
usual,”  said  the  English.  “Each  party 
has  its  own  show.  The  Ulsterites  can¬ 
not  complain  that  they  are  under  the 
Catholics.  The  Catholics  cannot  longer 
complain  about  rule  from  the  Vice¬ 
roy’s  palace.  They  will  have  to  keep 
order  with  their  own  police.  Maybe 
after  they’ve  been  governing  them¬ 
selves  for  a  while  and  find  what  a 
troublesome  job  it  is,  they  will  unite 
like  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
Good  for  you,  Lloyd  George!” 

But  Ireland?  Carson,  speaking  for 
the  Ulsterites,  was  regretful  but 
seemed  ready  to  bow  to  the  decision 
under  protest.  “We  know  him  of  old,” 
said  his  enemies.  “All  he  cares  for  is 
to  have  the  ball  kept  in  the  air  and 
leave  Ulster  under  its  present  rule. 
He’s  depending  upon  voices  from  other 
quarters  to  kill  the  bill.” 

But  ft  Pleases  No  Faction 

SINN  FEIN,  scornful  or  indifferent, 
said:  “One  Ireland  and  independ¬ 
ent!”  The  law-abiding  leaders  would 
depend  on  the  passive  resistance  of  a 
united  people.  Dreamers  were  sure  they 
had  only  to  wait  and  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  would  disintegrate.  Extremists 
were  ready  to  be  “martyrs.” 

“What  becomes  of  us?”  said  the 
bodies  of  Catholics  in  Ulster.  “Is  this 
self-government  for  us?  Are  we  to  be 
put  under  these  bigoted  Orangemen?” 

“So  this  is  the  reward  of  our  gener¬ 
ations  of  loyalty!”  said  the  Protes¬ 
tants,  scattered  through  southern  and 
central  Ireland.  “We  are  to  be  put 
under  the  police  and  the  Government 
of  a  people  who  have  been  practicing 
treason  and  assassination!” 

“Let  all  free  their  minds!”  remarked 
the  English.  “After  a  while  feelings 
may  cool  and  reason  come.  If  the  bill 
pleases  no  element,  then  it  displeases 
all  less  than  it  would  have  displeased 
the  others  if  it  had  pleased  one.” 

The  Protestants  of  southern  Ireland 
were  taking  the  words  out  of  the  Sinn 
Feiners’  mouths  when  they  prophesied 
that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Dublin 
Parliament  it  would  declare  Ireland  a 
republic.  “Then  where  shall  we  be?” 
they  ask.  “Under  a  treasonable  gov¬ 
ernment  and  an  era  of  war.” 

“In  that  case,”  say  the  Ulsterites, 
“as  loyal  Unionists  the  Ulsterite  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  defend  itself  and  assist 
toward  pacification  and  the  return  of 
Unionist  rule,  which  is  all  we  ask.” 

“But  what  about  the  peasant  Catho¬ 
lic  farmer?”  asks  the  moderate  man. 
“When  he  has  thought  it  over,  will  he 
want  to  risk  his  property  in  civil 
strife?  Won’t  he  favor  a  compromise 
for  prosperity’s  sake?” 

Continued  wrangling  and  disorders 
may,  especially  if  it  makes  world  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  indifferent,  lead  the  Eng¬ 
lishman,  even  before  the  bill  is  ap¬ 
plied,  to  say:  “I’m  fed  up  to  the  neck 
with  this  Irish  question.  If  we’ve  got 
to  keep  order,  we’ll  do  it — and  there’s 
an  end  of  the  matter.” 


$3,000  a  Year  Additional  Profits! 

—yes,  storekeepers  and  theatre  owners  are  making  even  more  than  that  with  the 
Butter-Kist  Machine.  They  are  clearing  all  the  way  from  $600  to  $3,120  a  year 
1'ei  Py°fit ■'  And  we  have  the  facts  to  prove  it.  Write  us  today  for  all  particulars. 
Learn  how  this  Butter-Kist  Machine  draws  trade  —  how  it  helps  all  your  other 
goods  to  sell  and  increases  theatre  attendance.  Find  out  about  the  fat  150  per 
cent  profit  you  make  on  every  Butter-Kist  sale  Learn  how  our  national  adver¬ 
tising  z inns  and  holds  the  trade  for 
your  Butter-Kist  Machine.  We  have 
facts  that  will  actually  startle  you. 


Easy  Payments 

Our  terms  are  extremely  liberal. 
A  small  payment  down  puts  the 
machine  in  your  store.  Pay  the  bal¬ 
ance  out  of  the  machine’s  earn¬ 
ings.  The  machine  pays  for  itself  in 
quick  order.  Then  it  continues  to 
pour  a  never-ending  stream  of  golden 
profits  into  your  pocket.  Think  of 
it!  $600  to  $3,120  a  year  extra  in 
come  for  you  ! 


Pop  Corn  and  Peanut  Machine 

Everyone  loves  Butter-Kist  Pop  Corn. 
The  flavor  is  an  exclusive  Butter-Kist  deli¬ 
cacy.  It  cannot  be  duplicated.  The  process 
is  patented.  People  come  for  blocks  to  get 
this  toasty,  tasty  treat.  The  machine  at¬ 
tracts  new  trade  every  day.  And  it  sells 
three  big  profit-makers— Pop  Corn,  Roasted 
and  Sblted  Peanuts.  Write  for  full  de¬ 
scription. 


Mai I  the  Coupon 


Get  the  full  description  of  this  wonderful 
machine.  See  how  it  combines  motion  with 
other  striking  attractions.  Learn  what  other  / 
storekeepers  are  making  with  it.  Mail 
coupon  today  for  all  information,  in 
eluding  prices  and  terms 


HOLCOMB  &  HOKE  MF'G.  CO 
530  Van  Buren  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 


*  machine. 

jf  Name . . 

f 

*  Business  . 


Holcomb  &  Hoke  Mfg.  Co., 
530  Von  Buren  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

/  Without  obligation,  send  me 
f  your  free  Butter-Kist  Book  — 
*  “America’s  New  Industry” — with 
photos,  sales  records  and  estimate  of 
how  much  I  can  make  with  your 


K  Address 


Fays  Four  Ways 

t-  Motion  of  the  machine 
makes  people  stop  and 
look. 

2—  Coaxing  Butter-Kist  fra¬ 
grance  makes  them  buy. 

3—  ‘ Toasty  pop  corn  flavor 
brings  trade  for  blocks. 

4—  Stimulates  all  store  sales 
or  theatre  attendance. 


Runs  Itself 
Requires 
A  o  Operator 


Our  Butter-Kist  sales  for  9  months  have 
totaled  $1,624  75."  writes  confectionery  owner 
in  Alabama. 


'‘On  holidays  I  run  as  high  as  $75  to  $100  in 
the  afternoon  and  evening.”  writes  storekeeper 
in  Nebraska 


Just  a  Few  of  the  Hundreds 
of  Letters  We  Receive 


The  famous  machine  that 
manufactures  Butter-Kist 
Pop  Corn  and  sells  Roasted 
and  Salted  Peanuts.  Look 
for  this  machine  in  high * 
class  stores  and  theatres. 
Eat  its  toasty  treats — they* re 
delicious 


AND 


Theo  Karle 

Dramatic  Tenor 


Max  Rosen 

Gifted  Violinist 


Irene  Pavloska 

Opera  Favorite 


Leopold  Godowsky 

Premier  Pianist 


Dorothy  Jardon 

Noted  Soprano 


Archer  Chamlee 

Operatic  Tenor 
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now  brought  out  in  Brunswick  Records 


So  we  unite  the  talent  of  the  mu¬ 
sicians  with  the  genius  of  the  com¬ 
poser. 

Thus  we  do  away  with  leaderless, 
directorless  recording  in  Brunswick 
Studios. 

Thus  we  bring  that  rare  charm 
into  Brunswick  renditions  which  you 
will  recognize  instantly. 

This  innovation  applies  to  all  en¬ 
semble  productions,  to  orchestras,  to 
bands,  to  novelties,  to  jazz  and  dance 
numbers. 

This  brings  personality.  And  in¬ 
timacy.  There  is  the  constant  imprint 
of  some  guiding  hand.  All  the  factors 
of  reproduction  are  synchronized. 

For  solo  ren¬ 
ditions  we  have, 
course,  the 
self-directed  in¬ 


terpretations  of 

THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  COMPANY 
General  Offices:  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


the  foremost  artists  whose  fame  is 
international. 

We  ask  you  to  find  this  out  for 
yourself  and  pass  judgment  in  the 
same  critical  way  we  ask  you  to  judge 
Brunswick  Phonographs.  Hear 
Brunswick  Records— compare  them. 
Hear  some  favorite  air  or  selection 
as  recorded  by  Brunswick.  See  if  you 
can  find  an  equal.  Remember,  Bruns¬ 
wick  Records  can  be  played  on  any 
phonograph  with  steel  or  fibre  needle. 

Thus  we  base  the  success  of 
Brunswick  Records  on  that  only  true 
standard:  Comparison.  And  we  feel 
safe  that  you’ll  be  enthusiastic. 

The  introductory  list  of  Brunswick 
Records  may  nor  be  had  of  Brunswick 
Dealers  the  nation  over.  Ask  for  a  catalog 
today,  hear  some  of  the  selections  of  the 
famous  artists  pictured  here. 

Then  we  know’  you  11  add  some  Bruns- 
ick  Records  to  your  library. 


Branch  Houses  in 
Principal  Citiesof  United  Stales. 
Mexico  and  Canaria 

Canadian  Distributors: 
Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Co. 
819  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


The  spirit  of  music 
hitherto  lost 


It  is  now  the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  to  bring 
to  music  lovers  another  innovation,  another  advancement  in 
the  art  of  phonography— one  as  advanced  as  those  revolu¬ 
tionary  ideas  introduced  in  the  Brunswick  Phonograph  four 
years  ago. 

We  bring  not  only  world  famous  artists  with  their  indi¬ 
vidual  interpretations— not  only  the  historic  masterpieces  of 
music,  but  in  addition  that  third  inevitable  factor— direction 
t)f  concerted  selections. 


Individuality  grave n  into  them 
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V\7H  EN  letters  were  written 
*  *  by  hand,  it  was  a  matter 
of  pride  that  they  should  look 
well.  They  were  unquestionably 
personal  representatives  of  the 
writer. 

Now  all  that  remains  that  is 
truly  personal  is  the  signature. 
For  this  choose  an  ink  worthy 
of  the  responsibility.  Carter’s 
Writing  Fluid  makes  writing  a 
pleasure.  Its  clear,  rich  blue  is 
easy  on  the  eyes,  and  satisfying 
to  the  eye.  It  never  fades.  It 
flows  evenly.  There  is 
no  sediment. 


THE  CARTER’S  INK  COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Montreal 

CARTER  INX  PRODUCTS 

Writing  Fluid.  Fountain  Pen  Inks,  Redink  (Carmine), 
Realblack  Ink,  Ink  Eraser,  Cico  Paste,  Photolibrary 
Paste,  Cement.  Glue  Pencils,  Great  Stickist  Mucilage, 
Copying  Inks.  Drawing  Inks,  Indelible  Inks,  Stamping 
Inks,  Velvet  Showcard  Colors.  White  and  Gold  Inks, 
Violet.  Green,  Blue  Inks,  Numbering  Machine  Inks, 
Typewriter  Ribbons.  Carbon  Papers 
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Your  signature  represents  you 
Do  it  in  CARTERS 


About  This  Man  Hoover 
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presidential  candidate,  was  the  one  indi¬ 
vidual  who,  more  than  any  other,  held 
the  economic  and  social  and  political 
fabric  of  Europe  from  crashing  in  the 
year  that  followed  the  armistice,  and 
that  he  did  it  in  large  part  in  the  face 
of  bitter  opposition  from  our  allies?  If 
that  crash  had  come,  its  reverberations 
would  have  been  felt  here  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  ways.  In  fact,  it  might  have  been 
worse  than  a  German  victory. 

That  achievement  of  Hoover — and  by 
Hoover  I  mean  Hoover  and  the  men  he 
gathered  round  him — was,  it  seemed  to 
me,  more  important  than  the  work  of 
any  other  man  or  group  of  men  con¬ 
cerned  with  preparation  for  the  war  or 
its  prosecution.  Interest  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  doesn’t  depend  on  interest  in 
Hoover  or  food  relief  or  humanitarian- 
ism  or  Europe.  It  is  a  supreme  illus¬ 
tration  of  American  character,  called 
on  to  show  organizing  ability,  nerve, 
daring,  patience,  humor,  diplomacy — 
with  the  actual  fate  of  civilization  in 
the  balance. 

And  as  I  walked  up  Broadway  in  this 
sleety  afternoon  of  late  winter  I  re¬ 
hearsed  the  story  in  my  mind. 

Democracy  with  a  Big  Stick 

SOON  after  the  armistice  Congress 
voted  $100,000,000  food  credit  to 
Allied  and  liberated  European  coun¬ 
tries;  later  on  further  credits  to  these 
countries  for  food  were  put  through. 
Herbert  Hoover  went  to  Paris  to  over¬ 
see  the  distribution  of  the  food.  Hardly 
had  he  arrived  when  England,  France, 
and  Italy  came  forward  as  one  man  of¬ 
fering  to  take  the  job  off  his  hands.  Was 
it  because  each  was  overflowing  with  so 
much  humanitarian  milk  and  honey  that 
they  simply  must  have  an  outlet?  No, 
not  quite.  The  English,  French,  and 
Italians  knew  that  the  power  which  dis¬ 
tributed  this  food — more  precious  than 
the  gold  of  Ophir — would  wield  a  Big 
Stick  beside  which  all  other  Big  Sticks 
would  be  as  parlor  matches.  Perhaps 
the  English  and  French  weren’t  quite 
so  frank  about  their  real  purpose  as 
the  Italians.  The  Italians  came  right 
out  with  it.  “We’ve  simply  got  to  have 
this  food!”  they  announced.  The  Ital¬ 
ians  feared  they  might  be  cheated  in 
the  peace  making;  with  the  American 
food  they  could  juggle  the  Balkans  to 
their  liking,  probably  upset  pretentious 
young  Jugoslavia,  and  so  steal  a  march 
on  the  Peace  Conference. 

Hoover  was  determined  that  none  of 
the  three  should  get  its  hands  on  the 
food.  As  an  American  he  had  a  natu¬ 
ral  pride  that  the  food  should  go  out 
identified  as  American,  and  he  knew 
that  in  no  other  way,  save  under  Ameri¬ 
can  control,  would  it  be  squarely  dealt 
out.  It  was  no  picayunish  fight.  But 
Hoover  has  had  a  good  deal  of  practice 
in  dealing  with  the  diplomacy  of  other 
nations.  Hoover  won. 

Meantime,  the  investigators  he  had 
sent  into  central  Europe,  to  find  out 
where  food  was  most  needed,  began  to 
come  back  to  Paris.  Hoover,  studying 
their  reports,  realized  a  tremendously 
important  thing.  The  distribution  of 
American  food  was  to  be  only  part  of 
his  job — and  a  minor  part  at  that.  His 
field  force  must  be  more  than  food  dis¬ 
tributors.  Now  the  test  of  an  execu¬ 
tive,  in  business  or  politics,  is  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  men  he  gets  to  do  his  work. 
Hoover  was  practically  restricted  to 
the  officers  of  the  American  army  in 
France  who  were  then  at  liberty  or 
who  could  be  at  once  released.  I  know 
of  no  bigger  tribute  to  Hoover  than 
the  type  of  men  he  secured  under  this 
handicap  and  the  loyality  he  inspired 
in  them.  Just  one  instance: 

W.  B.  Ryan,  a  noted  American  rail¬ 
way  man,  went  to  France  with  the 
17th  Engineers — which,  by  the  by,  also 
gave  Colonels  W.  C.  Atwood  and  W.  B. 
Causey  to  Hoover’s  service — and  at  the 
armistice  was  a  major  in  charge  of  the 
Mediterranean  group  of  A.  E.  F.  ports. 
Pressing  business  called  him  home.  In 
Brest  this  telegram  from  Hoover  halted 
him:  “Will  you  go  to  central  Europe 
for  the  Relief  Administration?”  Ryan 


went.  He  was  made  president  of  the 
Allied  Railway  Commission  and  later 
had  charge  of  the  sale  of  food  to  Ger¬ 
many  under  the  Brussels  agreement 
and  of  food  transport  across  Germany 
to  the  Czechs  and  Poles. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  done  it  for  any¬ 
body  except  Hoover,”  Ryan  said  to 
me  in  Berlin.  “How  long  will  I  stay? 
Oh,  just  as  long  as  Hoover  wants 
me  to.” 

As  fast  as  he  got  hold  of  his  men 
Hoover  sent  them  to  Austria-Hungary, 
Poland,  Germany,  the  Baltic  States.  It 
was  in  Austria-Hungary  that  his  or¬ 
ganization  and  men  underwent  their 
severest  ordeal  and  won  their  biggest 
triumph.  Austria-Hungary  was  the  key 
beam  of  the  tottering  European  struc¬ 
ture — undermined  by  four  years  of  war, 
by  blockade  and  insidious  propaganda 
and  distrust  of  all  men’s  motives. 

Austria-Hungary  may  seem  very  re¬ 
mote  just  now,  but  less  than  a  year  ago, 
by  a  twist  of  circumstance,  it  held  the 
actual  threat  of  disaster  for  us,  four 
thousand  miles  away.  Austria-Hungary 
had  been  a  political  monstrosity,  but 
it  also  had  been  an  economic  unity. 
To  a  large  extent  it  had  been  a  natural 
economic  unity,  in  that  each  of  its 
diversified  provinces  produced  the  food 
or  raw  materials  or  manufactured  goods 
naturally  used  by  the  others.  And  this 
natural  unity  had  been  strengthened 
by  the  centering  of  the  railroads,  the 
finances,  and  most  of  the  manufactories 
in  the  two  large  central  cities,  Vienna 
and  Budapest. 

Now  the  American  food  alone  wasn’t 
enough  to  avert  starvation.  But  Hoover’s 
investigators  had  run  on  surplus  stocks 
here  and  there  in  the  old  empire;  in 
other  districts  were  raw  materials  that 
could  be  used  to  restart  industries  in 
the  cities  and  so  reduce  the  peril  of  un¬ 
employment;  in  others  were  the  coal 
and  oil  needed  for  light,  heat,  transpor¬ 
tation,  power;  in  Vienna  was  a  certain 
quantity  of  manufactured  goods.  The 
Chinese  walls  these  fiercely  jealous 
states  had  built  against  each  other 
must  be  smashed  down ! 

“Let  Our  Oppressors  Starve!” 

EASY  job?  Easy!  One  has  to  know 
something  at  first  hand  of  the  his¬ 
tory  and  institutions,  of  the  pride,  nar¬ 
rowness,  and  hate — reasonable  and  un¬ 
reasonable — among  the  nationalities  of 
central  and  southeastern  Europe  to 
understand  how  far  it  was  from  easy. 
For  example,  there  was  plenty  of  wheat 
in  the  Banat,  now  a  part  of  Jugoslavia, 
while  the  whole  population  in  southern 
Serbia,  also  part  of  Jugoslavia,  was 
starving.  Were  the  Banatese  moved  by 
the  report  of  their  countrymen’s  suffer¬ 
ing?  They  were  not.  Starvation  wasn’t 
anything  so  very  startling.  Somebody 
was  always  starving.  As  for  them, 
they  didn’t  care  to  sell  just  now,  thank 
you.  And  when  it  came  to  deals  among 
the  Allied  or  libei’ated  states,  this  in¬ 
difference  became  suspicion  and  an¬ 
tagonism,  and  even  these  emotions  grew 
mild  indeed  compared  to  the  united  hor¬ 
ror  of  all  at  the  idea  of  trading  or  soil¬ 
ing  their  hands  with  the  German  Aus¬ 
trians.  “What!”  they  cried.  “Deal  with 
our  old  oppressors!  Never!”  Some¬ 
times,  it  is  true,  as  with  a  deal  the 
details  of  which  I  got  in  Prague,  the 
erstwhile  oppressed  were  quite  willing 
to  treat  with  their  ancient  oppressors, 
but  wanted  to  put  the  business  off  till 
the  Americans  left,  knowing  that  Ger¬ 
man  Austria  was  helpless  and  any  terms 
could  be  imposed.  The  Americans  knew, 
however,  that  considerations  as  to  who 
had  been  oppressors  and  who  oppressed 
must  be  shoved  aside  in  the  strictly 
practical  struggle  to  keep  the  frame 
of  things  together  through  those  tense 
months  while  the  Four — or  the  Three — 
palavered  endlessly  in  Paris. 

A  serious  complication  was  the  fact 
that  the  jealousies  of  the  different  states 
and  their  aggressions  on  one  another 
were  often  encouraged  and  even  directed 
by  French  or  Italian  emissaries,  each 
with  a  game  to  play. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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SPEED 
PER  HOUR 


[0  miles 
15  miles 


20miles«SSfe. 


25  miles 


40  miles 
SO  miles 

O.py righted  1919  by  Thermold  Rubber  Company 


30  miles  §511^ 


This  chart  shows  how  quickly  your  car  should  stop  at  various 
speeds,  if  your  brakes  are  in  good  condition  and  working  right 


Three  out  of  every  four  accid 

occur  under  fifteen  miles  an  hour 


THREE  out  of  four  of  those  wrecked 
cars  you  see  along  the  road  were 
smashed  when  they  were  going  slowly. 
Statistics  show  that  out  of  America’s  500,000 
yearly  accidents,  76%  occur  at  fifteen  miles 
an  hour — or  less. 

Safety  isn’t  a  matter  of  how  fast  you  are 
going,  but  how  quickly  you  can  stop.  The 
chart  above  shows  how  quickly  efficient 
brakes  will  stop  your  car. 

Don’t  rely  blindly  on  brakes  that  may  fail 
you  just  at  the  critical  moment.  Have  your 
brakes  inspected  by  your  garage  man 

regularly . 

Perhaps  they  need 
only  a  slight  adjust¬ 
ment — perhaps  they 
need  new  lining.  Or¬ 
dinary  woven  brake 
lining  wears  down 
quickly  and  un¬ 
evenly.  It  grabs  and 
slips  after  the  first 
,  few  hundred  miles. 

00  ft.  ordinary  100  ft.  Thermoid 

)rake  lining.  Hydraulic  Com -  Unless  frequent  ad- 

Veight  36  lbs.  pressed  Brake  .  _ 

i  oz  Lining,  weight  justments  are  made, 

54  lbs.  8  oz.  you  can  never  be 

Thermoid  has  over  40%  more  ma-  sureQf  y0Ur  brakes. 
ter ial  by  actual  weight  j 


Making  brake  lining  by  hydraulic  compression 

By  using  40  °lo  more  material  than  in  ordinary 
woven  lining — by  compressing  this  material  under 
tremendous  hydraulic  pressure  into  a  tight,  close- 
textured  mass  —  we  have  perfected  a  brake  lining 
which  wears  down  slowly  and  maintains  its  gripping 
power  even  when  worn  as  thin  as  cardboard. 

Brakes  lined  with  Thermoid  Hydraulic  Compressed 
Brake  Lining  never  grab  or  slip.  They  do  not  swell 
from  dampness,  because  Thermoid  is  Grapnalized 
— an  exclusive  process  which  enables  it  to  resist  mois¬ 
ture — oil  and  gasoline. 

Because  of  its  long-wearing  qualities  and  unfailing 
efficiency,  the  manufacturers  of  50  of  the .  leading 
cars  and  trucks  have  standardized  on  Thermoid. 

Don’t  take  any  more  chances  with  faulty  brakes. 
Have  your  brakes  inspected  regularly.  And  next 
time  you  need  new  brake  lining,  be  sure  to  specify 
Thermoid. 

The  new  Thermoid  book  on  automobile  brakes  is  the 
most  complete  publication  on  the  subject  ever  printed. 
It  tells  how  to  keep  your  car  within  safety  limits. 
Sent  free.  Write  today. 


hermoid  Rubber  CompamJ 

Factory  and  Main  Offices:  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Cleveland  At'anta  Dtw'. 
Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Boston  London  Pa 

Canadian  Distributors : 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Company,  Limited,  Montreal 
Branches  in  all  principal  Canadian  cities 


ermoid  Brake  Lining 

Hydraulic  Compressed 

Makers  of  "Thermoid- Hardy  Universal  Joints ”  and  “ Thermoid  Crolide  Compound  Tires 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekl\ 


— "The  Little  Barber  in  a  Box!” 

It’s  the  result  of  twenty  years’  experience  and 
a  fortune  spent  in  experimenting — in  refining — 
in  perfecting. 

It’s  the  intimate  friend  of  twenty  million  smiling 
faces  in  every  comer  of  the  globe;  and  it  will 
make  friends  with  your  face  at  the  first  sooth¬ 
ing  stroke. 

From  the  compact  plush-lined  case  to  the  sturdy 

well-balanced  frame,  the 

Ever  -  Ready  outfit  spells 

efficiency  in  every  detail,  '  .  |  ||j|k 

Extra  Radio  Blades 

6  for  40c  M 

Sold  the  World  Over  i 


American  Safety  Razor  Corporation 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Ever-Ready  Shaving  Broshes 
Factories:  New  York  Brooklyn  Toronto 
London  Paris 


About  This  Man  Hoover 
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j  But  the  A.  R.  A.  chief  for  central 
•Europe,  Captain  T.  T.  C.  Gregory,  re¬ 
leased  from  the  144th  Field  Artillery, 
was  the  Hoover  man  par  excellence. 
He  united  the  qualities  of  captain  of 
industry,  railway  president,  army  com¬ 
mander,  and  ambassador.  First  it  was 
up  to  him  to  rehabilitate  the  telegraph 
and  railway  lines  over  the  vast  area 
of  mountain  and  plain  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  border  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Adriatic.  After  that  one  might  have 
thought  that  the  engineering  of  com¬ 
mercial  deals  among  the  states  would 
be  about  the  extent  of  Gregory’s  job.  It 
wasn’t.  A  trade  of  Galician  oil  in  re¬ 
turn  for  Austrian  machinery,  or  of 
Czech  sugar  for  Polish  potatoes,  or  of 
Croat  pigs  for  Austrian  cook  stoves,  or 
of  Rumanian  oil  for  Hungarian  wheat, 
or  of  Jugoslav  maize  for  Austrian 
fabricated  steel,  or  of  Czech  coal  for 
Austrian  coal-mining  machines,  was  a 
diplomatic  and  political  as  well  as  a 
business  matter.  Gregory  had  to  call 
cabinet  meetings  and  persuade,  concili¬ 
ate,  threaten,  pacify.  From  that  he 
found  himself  forced  to  act  as  adjuster 
in  internal  political  squabbles  and  in 
quarrels  between  nations  in  affairs  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  food  or  trans¬ 
port.  He  had  to  go  into  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  and  stimulate  production ;  and 
this  again  took  on  a  political  color.  The 
doctrines  of  Lenine  were  spi-eading 
through  central  Europe.  A  Bolshevist 
outbreak  had  already  taken  place  in 
Germany.  In  Teschen,  the  rich  coal 
district  claimed  by  both  Poles  and 
Czechs,  lay  quantities  of  unmined  coal, 
while  Vienna,  a  few  hours  away,  shiv¬ 
ered  in  darkness.  The  Teschen  miners 
were  out  for  communization  of  the 
mines.  Whatever  might  be  the  ultimate 
effect  of  communization,  Gregory  knew 
that  the  immediate  effect  would  be  a 
terrific  slump  in  production.  He  sent 
men  to  Teschen  to  combat  the  commu¬ 
nist  movement.  A  picturesque  incident 
was  the  reading  by  an  American  major 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  to  a 
great  meeting  of  these  Slavic  miners! 
As  he  read,  the  major  called  attention 
to  the  amendment  stating  that  private 
property  can’t  be  taken  away  without 
payment.  Belief  in  America  was  strong, 
and  by  this  method  and  by  a  system  of 
food  bonuses  for  production  the  Bolshe¬ 
vist  menace  was  staved  off  in  Teschen. 

Food  Stemmed  the  Red  Peril 

BUT  elsewhere  it  was  growing.  Hun¬ 
ger  and  unemployment  are  the  tools 
of  Spartacus,and  in  March  came  another 
Spartacist  outbreak  in  Berlin.  Then 
Hungary  went  Bolshevist,  blocking  the 
Danube  waterway  and  the  railway  lines 
from  east  to  west,  throwing  up  a  great 
impassable  barrier  in  the  middle  of  the 
economic  empire  Hoover’s  men  were 
trying  to  rebuild.  Next  came  a  com¬ 
munist  revolt  in  Munich,  on  the  other 
side  of  Vienna.  Vienna  filled  up  with 
Bolshevist  agents  and  propaganda.  The 
Austrian  Government  confessed  to 
Gregory  that  it  couldn’t  trust  its  own 
troops.  The  whole  central  European 
framework  was  swaying  in  the  gale,  and 
the  key  beam,  Austria,  snapped  omi¬ 
nously.  Suppose  it  had  cracked?  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  would  probably  have  gone  too, 
and  that  impetus  might  well  have 
pushed  Germany  over  the  brink.  Italy 
was  on  shaky  foundations.  It  may  be 
true,  as  sober-minded  Frenchmen  as¬ 
sured  one,  that  there  was  no  chance  for 
Bolshevism  in  France,  but  with  all  of 
Europe  east  of  the  Rhine  turned  Red, 
France  would  have  been  under  a  ter¬ 
rific  strain.  Imagination  needs  nothing 
further  to  fill  out  the  picture  of  possi¬ 
bilities. 

But  Austria  didn’t  crack.  It  was 
Gregory,  constantly  advised  and  backed 
up  by  Hoover  from  Paris,  that  saved 
it.  It  was  the  food  and  coal  and  raw 
materials  brought  to  Vienna  from  other 
parts  of  the  disrupted  empire  by  Greg¬ 
ory’s  heroic  efforts,  and  his  vigorous 
advice  and  encouragement  and  the 
steadying  presence  of  American  sol¬ 
diers  that  kept  the  Austrian  beam  from 


fracture.  And  it  was  Gregory,  more 
than  any  other  man — again  acting  un¬ 
der  Hoover’s  instructions — who  brought 
about  Bela  Kun’s  downfall.  Gregory 
prevented  a  monarchist  reaction  in 
Hungary.  And  if  the  Rumanians  had 
been  kept  out  of  Hungary,  as  Hoover 
and  Gregory  urged,  the  country  wouldn’t 
be  starving  to-day. 

Hoover  believes  that  most  political 
and  economic  ills  can  be  cured,  and 
dangers  of  social  upset  avoided,  by 
developing  a  sense  of  responsibility  in 
the  individual  toward  the  community 
and  in  the  community  toward  other 
communities.  One  chief  reason  why 
Belgium  is  recovering  first  is  that 
Hoover’s  organization  of  the  Belgian 
Relief  developed  initiative  and  this  re¬ 
sponsible  sense  in  the  individual  and 
the  community.  Furthermore,  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Relief  had  such  a  democratizing 
influence  that  many  Belgians  were 
afraid  for  the  monarchy  when  King 
Albert  came  home  after  the  armistice, 
in  spite  of  the  King’s  personal  popu¬ 
larity  and  the  fact  that  ever  since  com¬ 
ing  to  the  throne  he  has  been  known 
as  the  “socialist  king.”  In  Poland  the 
same  type  of  organization  has  had 
the  same  effect  in  developing  initia¬ 
tive  and  responsibility.  That  organiza¬ 
tion — its  unostentatious  efficiency  and 
fair  dealing — has  been  a  model  which 
progressive  men  in  the  new  nations  are 
using  in  their  fight  against  bureau¬ 
cracy  and  corruption. 

Hoover  is  an  intense  believer  in 
real  democracy.  When  I  returned  to 
Paris  from  Hungary  last  summer  I 
told  him  of  the  exhilarating  sense  of 
freedom  that  had  come  to  the  Hun¬ 
garian  peasants  under  the  communist 
regime,  for,  unlike  the  Budapest  work¬ 
men,  the  peasants  had  seen  nothing  of 
its  evil  results.  “It’s  taking  a  big  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  upset  a  government  like 
Kun’s,”  he  commented.  “The  old  re¬ 
gime  had  certainly  given  the  people  a 
raw  deal.  Probably  that’s  why  Kun’s 
crowd  could  go  to  such  an  extreme  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Now  there’s  the 
danger  that  the  people  will  get  shoved 
back  into  their  old  condition.  They 
ought  to  have  a  chance  to  work  out 
real  self-government.” 

Last  year  Hoover  pulled  central 
Europe  through  the  worst  crisis  in 
her  history.  This  year  she  has  been 
going  it  alone — save  for  the  A.  R.  A. 
free  child  feeding — and  in  so  far  as  she 
has  kept  going,  it  is  largely  due  to  the 
sense  of  organization  within  the  new 
nations  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  them  that  his  organization  in¬ 
stilled  and  the  idea  of  national  commer¬ 
cial  barter  that  his  force  worked  out. 
It  must  be  added  that,  on  special  plea 
from  each  of  those  countries,  several 
of  Hoover’s  engineers  have  stayed  on 
as  “technical  advisers.” 

Efficiency  Plus  Simplicity 

ALL  this  was  in  my  mind  as  I  breasted 
the  sleety  wind  pouring  down  the 
Broadway  canon.  But  when  I  reached 
the  A.  R.  A.  offices  I  found  scant  en¬ 
couragement  for  a  story  of  dramatic- 
fire  on  the  Grain  Corporation.  “It’s  too 
efficient  and  simple,”  said  some  one. 

“That’s  a  point  about  Hoover,”  put 
in  Commander  George  Barr  Baker, 
U.  S.  N.,  who  was  Hoover’s  right-hand 
man  in  Paris.  “He’s  always  seeing 
some  way  of  doing  things  so  simple 
that  nobody  thought  of  it  before,  and 
so  efficient  that  nobody  thinks  it  worth 
talking  about.” 

In  Paris  I  had  heard  how  Hoover, 
after  sitting  silent  through  hours  and 
hours  of  talk,  talk,  talk,  endless  talk 
all  afternoon  in  the  Supreme  Economic- 
Council,  would  finally  write  a  few  lines 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  pass  it  to  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  the  chairman.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten,  Hoover’s  was  the  plan 
adopted.  His  eye  saw  the  one  simplest 
solution  possible  in  view  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  interests  involved. 

And  now  Baker  told  me  of  a  new 
illustration  of  Hoover’s  genius  for  see- 
( Continued  on  page  50) 
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Projecting  the  world  through  a  lens 

THE  motion  picture  and  the  stereopticon — made  possible 
by  lenses !  Lenses  to  record  history  or  story,  lenses  to 
project  them!  Approximately  120,000,000  feet  of  film 
shown  by  them  daily  to  millions  of  people  in  America’s 
theatres ! 

And  through  lenses  we  are  whisked  o’  er  the  seven  seas 
into  dreamlands  and  real  lands— into  the  midst  of  raging 
battle,  or  into  the  peaceful  love  of  a  childish  paradise. 

And  through  lenses  are  flashed  upon  the  screen  the  miracles 
of  growing  plant  life  and  the  secrets  of  the  microscope,  made 
still  larger,  that  all  may  see. 

All  the  strange,  new  worlds  within  worlds— the  worlds  of 
industry,  of  medicine,  of  fiction,  of  love,  of  war,  of  truth 
all  those  are  brought  to  all  the  people,  because  there  are  lenses 
—these  bits  of  marvel  glass,  marvelously  ground— that  do 
weird  things  with  light. 

That  this  institution  has  been  the  leader  in  lens  and  other 
optical  development  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  is 
our  incentive  to  maintain  that  leadership,  and  do  even  more, 
“that  eyes  may  see  better  and  farther. 
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There  Was  No 
Weston  on  Guard 


The 

Watch  Do  fa 
of  Your 
Battery 


WORN  OUT? 
YES— 

BUT  WHY? 


Thousands  of  batteries  must  be  scrapped  every  year,  not  because  they  have 
rendered  their  full  quota  of  service  but  as  a  result  of  consistent  overcharging 
or  undercharging. 

You  should  keep  the  electrical  system  of  your  car  constantly  under  observa¬ 
tion  by  having  an  accurate  and  dependable  indicator  which  shows  at  all  times 
the  correct  charge  and  discharge  and  whether  or  not  the  entire  system  is 
functioning  properly. 

With  a  Weston  Ammeter  installed  on  your  dash  you  are  warned  the  instant 
anything  goes  wrong  with  your  generator  or  electrical  system — BEFORE 
your  battery  can  become  ruined. 

The  Weston  Ammeter  has  for  thirty  years  been  the  choice  of  electrical 
experts  and  has  been  selected  as  standard  equipment  on  41  leading  makes 
of  cars  because  of  its  reliability  and  unvarying  excellence. 


Correctly  Indicates  Electrical  Performance  ] 


When  the  Trouble  is  Electrical 
Look  for  the  Weston  Sign 

Electrical  disorders  cannot  be  located  quickly  and  accurately  merely  by  guesswork.  It  is 
imperative  that  instruments  especially  adapted  for  the  purpose  be  used  if  you  would 
save  time,  inconvenience  and  expense.  Garages  displaying  the  Weston  Equipped  Elec¬ 
trical  Testing  Station  Sign  are  in  a  position  to  render  the  quick,  dependable  service  you 
want  and  need.  Look  for  the  Sign.  If  you  have  difficulty  in  locating  a  Weston  Equipped 
garage  write  us  for  the  name  of  the  one  nearest  you.  . 

Any  Accessory  Dealer,  Garage  or  Battery  Service  Station  can  supply 
you  with  a  W eston  A  mmeter.  Instructive  leaflet  showing  the  different 
types  and  finishes  sent  on  request.  In  writing  give  model  of  your  car. 


Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Company 

Newark  New  Jersey 

Branches  in  Alt  Principal  Cities 


ing  the  simple  solution.  Through  the 
past  fall  and  winter  the  post  offices 
and  banks  and  forwarding  agencies  and 
express  companies  in  this  country  have 
been  besieged  for  information  as  to 
how  one  might  aid  friends  in  Europe. 
Should  one  send  money?  Or  food? 
Exchange  ran  up  and  down  like  the 
thermometer  in  March,  and  it  wasn’t 
sure  anyhow  that  money  would  buy  food 
at  the  other  end.  Yet  freights  were 
uncertain,  customs  charges  unknown, 
and  reports  came  through  that  food 
was  liable  to  be  requisitioned  at  the 
port  of  entry. 

One  day  Hoover  came  through  with 
the  answer. 

“We’ll  cable  over  to  those  govern¬ 
ments  and  get  them  to  give  us  ware¬ 
houses  in  every  big  city,”  he  announced. 
“Then  we’ll  go  out  here  and  get  several 
million  dollars’  worth  of  food  on-  credit, 
charter  ships,  and  fill  up  those  ware¬ 
houses.  We’ll  issue  food  drafts  of  dif¬ 
ferent  values.  Each  draft  will  repre¬ 
sent  so  much  food  at  the  wholesale  price 
here  plus  transportation  costs,  and  will 
be  a  requisition  on  a  warehouse.  All 
the  purchaser  will  have  to  do  is  to  send 
the  draft  to  his  friend  or  relative.  This 
person  will  simply  take  the  draft  to  the 
warehouse  and  get  his  food.” 

Hoover  went  at  the  plan  in  his  usual 
thoroughgoing  way.  The  governments 
abroad  agreed  instantly  to  supply  and 
man  the  warehouses,  guaranteeing  that 
the  food  would  enter  without  duty  or 
;  danger  of  requisition.  Having  gotten 
his  plan  approved  by  the  State  and 
Treasury  Departments,  Hoover  put  it 
up  to  the  American  Bankers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  association  not  only  approved 
but  offei'ed  to  sell  the  food  drafts  at 


every  one  of  its  banks  in  America  free 
of  banking  charges! 

“You  ought  to  go  down  to  one  of  the 
banks  and  see  the  sales  they’re  mak¬ 
ing,”  said  Baker.  “One  minute  a  big 
importing  firm  will  phone  over  that  it 
wants  $5,000  worth  of  drafts.  It  un¬ 
derstands  that  the  families  of  the  firm 
it  dealt  with  in  Vienna  are  starving. 
The  next  minute  a  fellow  with  an  un¬ 
pronounceable  name  comes  up  to  the 
window  and  says  he  wants  a  ten-dollar 
draft  to  send  to  his  old  mother  in 
Bohemia.  The  buyer  knows  that  the 
person  at  the  other  end  will  get  exactly 
the  quantity  of  food  stated  on  the  draft. 
He  doesn’t  have  to  worry  about  ex¬ 
change  or  customs  or  freight  or  requi¬ 
sition.  Could  anything  be  simpler?” 

I  went  away  from  the  office  with 
increased  respect  for  the  genius  of 
Hoover.  But  I  was  more  downcast  than 
ever  about  my  Grain  Corporation  story. 
What  should  I  do? 

On  the  elevated  platform  I  bought 
two  evening  papers.  In  one  of  them 
I  read  a  letter  from  an  indignant 
reader  protesting  against  the  idea  of 
Hoover  as  a  candidate  for  president. 
“The  people  are  decidedly  opposed  to 
carrying  these  war  officials  over  into 
their  peaceful  or  reconstruction  re¬ 
gime,”  he  asserted.  “The  hour  cries 
out  for  a  man  whose  hands  are  clean 
from  any  marked  participation  in  a 
war  that  has  wrecked  the  world.”  And 
in  the  other  newspaper  I  saw  an  even 
more  crushing  indictment.  “Hoover,” 
stated  a  distinguished  congressman, 
“is  politically  dead.”  That  seemed  to 
finish  the  matter.  What’s  the  use,  I 
thought,  of  talking  any  further  about 
this  man  Hoover? 


The  Path  of  Gold 

» 

Continued  from  page  17 


balked  of  its  prey.  But  it  had  not  dis¬ 
persed.  The  dull,  ominous  murmur  of 
its  wrath  still  sounded,  a  grim  under¬ 
tone  of  menace. 

He  had  brought  Mike  safely  in  with 
him;  he  went  now  to  find  the  dog, 
where  he  had  left  him,  tied  to  a  door. 
The  dog  was  dirty;  Thayer  found  that 
he  had  been  cut,  probably  by  a  machete. 
He  was  licking  the  wound  now;  it  was 
not  a  bad  one.  Vassall  was  with  him; 
greeted  the  dog  with  enthusiasm. 

“Great  breed!”  he  said.  “Take  a  lot 
of  killing.  Bet  he  made  one  or  two  of 
Ferrand’s  soldiers  unhappy.  Those 
sportsmen  want  all  the  odds,  you  know, 
Thayer!” 

Ferrand,  maintaining  a  certain  state, 
was  still  busy  with  such  members  of 
his  cabinet  as  had  shared  his  flight. 

“There’s  something  brewing,”  said 
Barrett,  coming  up.  “Our  minister’s 
been  here.  You’ve  got  to  hand  it  to 
him — coming  up  through  that  city! 
It’s  more  than  I’d  have  wanted  to  try. 
He  and  the  French  have  been  chatter¬ 
ing  together.” 

“Have  they  sent  for  warships?” 

“Search  me.  It’s  hard  to  figure  a 
mess  like  this,  like  looking  for  a  gas 
leak  with  a  candle.” 

THE  hours  of  the  night  dragged 
themselves  out.  From  time  to  time 
there  was  an  outbreak  pf  yelling  or 
shooting  outside.  Sleep  was  out  of  the 
question.  It  was  safe  on  the  roof ;  there 
was  surprisingly  little  promiscuous 
shooting.  He  took  Anne  up  once,  after 
one  of  his  calls  at  her  mother’s  door; 
they  looked  out  over  the  city,  trying  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  fires.  Later, 
when  he  had  gone  out  on  the  veranda 
staring  at  the  mob  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  some  instinct  made  him  turn.  He 
saw  a  figure  creeping  toward  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  room  in  which  Ferrand 
held  council  with  his  ministers.  It  was 
Michaud;  his  purpose  was  plain. 
Thayer  slipped  across  and  caught  his 
shoulder. 

“I  must  kill  Ramaux,”  said  Michaud 
simply. 

“Wait,”  said  Thayer.  And  Michaud, 
with  a  sigh,  yielded. 

It  was  still  dark  when  a  searchlight 
from  the  harbor  flung  a  path  of  light 
across  the  city.  Instantly  the  old  note 


of  instant  menace  sounded  in  the  voice 
of  the  crowd. 

“I  hope  to  God  that’s  one  of  your 
ships,”  said  Barrett. 

But  it  was  not;  it  was  a  French 
patrol  vessel  that  had  reached  Port  au 
Prince.  Half  an  hour  later  a  legation 
guard  of  French  sailors,  with  long  rifles 
and  long,  murderous-looking  bayonets, 
marched  through  the  crowd.  Ferrand 
heard  them;  came  into  the  hall  and  re¬ 
garded  them  angrily. 

“By  what  right  do  you  invade  Hai¬ 
tian  soil?”  he  asked  the  minister. 

“I  have  called  for  a  legation  guard,” 
said  the  minister  sharply,  “since  there 
is  no  longer  any  constituted  authority 
in  the  city.  No  violation  of  Haitian 
rights  is  involved.” 

Barrett,  listening,  shook  his  head. 

“It  isn’t  good  enough,”  he  said.  “It’s 
like  trying  to  frighten  a  bad  man  with 
an  unloaded  gun.  No  use  landing  any 
force  at  all  unless  it’s  strong  enough 
to  put  up  a  fight.  He’ll  just  anger 
them  with  that  handful.  Look  out  for 
squalls !” 

The  sailors  took  up  their  post  on  the 
veranda.  Thayer,  nervous,  now,  and 
worrying  about  Anne,  prowled  about. 
Mike  was  getting  out  of  hand;  the 
noise  and  confusion  were  making  him 
frantic. 

“Tell  you  what,”  said  Vassall. 
“There’s  a  bit  of  an  outhouse,  too) 
shed,  or  something  of  the  sort,  back  in 
the  garden.  Let’s  bed  him  down  out 
there.  No  telling  but  what  one  of 
these  niggers  will  go  for  him  if  we 
leave  him  here.  And  he’s  come  through 
so  much  I  don’t  want  to  see  him  go  out 
now.” 

“Good  hunch,”  said  Thayer.  “I’ll  . 
do  it.” 

Vassall  went  with  him.  It  was  near-, 
ly  morning;  already  the  break  in  the 
pitch  darkness  of  the  night  had  come. 
In  the  garden  Thayer  and  Vassall, 
pausing,  became  conscious  of  a  new 
element  in  the  situation.  Men  were 
massed  behind  the  legation;  earlier  in 
the  night  only  Ferrand’s  troops,  won 
away  from  their  allegiance  by  Michaud’s 
story,  had  been  there.  Now  the  crowd 
had  spread  out;  the  legation  was  sur¬ 
rounded. 

“Looks  bad  for  Ferrand,”  said  Vas- 
( Continued  on  page  52) 


The  History  of  a  Word 


THE  trade-mark  “Kodak”  was  first  applied,  in  1888, 
to  a  camera  manufactured  by  us  and  intended  for 
amateur  use.  It  had  no  “derivation.”  It  was  simply  in¬ 
vented — made  up  from  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  meet  out 

trade-mark  requirements. 

It  was  short  and  euphonious  and  likely  to  stick  in  the 
public  mind,  and  therefore  seemed  to  us  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  use  in  exploiting  our  new  product. 


It  was,  of  course,  immediately 
registered,  and  so  is  ours,  both  by 
such  registration  and  by  common  law. 
Its  first  application  was  to  the  Kodak 
Camera.  Since  then  we  have  applied 
it  to  other  goods  of  our  manufac¬ 
ture,  as,  for  instance,  Kodak  Tripods, 
Kodak  Portrait  Attachments,  Kodak 
Film,  Kodak  Film  Tanks  and  Kodak 
Amateur  Printers. 

The  name  “Kodak”  does  not  mean 
that  these  goods  must  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  Kodak  camera  for  as 
a  matter  of  fact  any  of  them  may  be 


used  with  other  apparatus  or  goods. 
It  simply  means  that  they  originated 
with,  and  are  manufactured  by,  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

“Kodak”  being  our  registered  and 
common  law  trade-mark  can  not  be 
rightly  applied  except  to  goods  of 
our  manufacture. 

If  you  ask  at  the  store  for  a  Kodak 
camera,  or  Kodak  Film,  or  other 
Kodak  goods  and  are  handed  some¬ 
thing  not  of  our  manufacture,  you  are 
not  getting  what  you  specified, which  is 
obviously  unfair  both  to  you  and  to  us. 


If  it  isnt  an  Eastman ,  it  isn  t  a  Kodak . 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Rochester,  New  York,  c7 he  Kodak  City . 
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Confidence  in 
Proved  Units 

No  better  evidence  of  the  place  the  industry’s 
leading  parts  hold  in  the  estimation  ot  truck 
buyers  is  afforded  than  in  the  case  of  Proved 
Units  as  used  in  the  Acme  Truck. 

Over  eighty  out  of  every  one  hundred  Acme 
Trucks  in  service,  investigation  shows,  were 
bought  because  the  owners  believed  that  Acme 
proved  units  and  Acme  proved  construction  as¬ 
sured  more  definite  standards  of  performance. 
More  than  990  out  of  every  1000  Acme  owners 
claim  Acme  is  superior  in  actual  service. 

Acme  trucks  are  built  on  known  standards  and 
bought  on  positive  facts.  They  stand  out  con¬ 
spicuously  for  absolute  satisfaction — dominating 
in  easy  riding,  easy  driving,  power  and  operat¬ 
ing  economy.  A  3}4-ton  Acme  has  operated  55 
miles  a  day  for  9  months,  hauling  milk,  and  not 
one  cent  has  been  spent  for  repairs;  a  2-ton 
Acme  used  in  hauling  scrap  iron  has  been  in 
service  continually  for  2^  years,  a  total  of 
50,000  miles,  without  losing  a  single  day. 

Acme  performance  is  assured  by  Acme  proved 
units,  consisting  of  only  those  parts  which  have 
been  accorded  unquestioned  leadership  in  the 
industry.  The  Acme  seal  is  your  bond  of  their 
correct  assembly  into  a  well-balanced  truck  and 
is  your  assurance  that  the  truck  contains  only 
proved  units. 

Built  in  1,  IV2,  2,  V-fa  and  5  ton  Models 

Bodies  built  in  Acme  factories 

Learn  the  facts  about  Acme,  the  Truck  of 
ProvedUnits.  Write  for  our  catalog,  “  Pointers 
to  Profits.”  Address  Department  277. 

Acme  Motor  Truck  Company,  Cadillac,  Mich. 
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sail.  “This  is  his  way  out,  if  he  can’t 
stay,  you  see.”  He  pointed.  “If  he  and 
a  few  men  could  break  through  to  the 
south,  they’d  have  a  chance  to  reach 
the  harbor  and  a  boat.” 

Mike  was  whining  and  tugging  at 
the  frayed  rope  by  which  Thayer  led 
him.  He  smelled  the  men  beyond  the 
garden  wall;  was  eager  to  be  at  them. 

AND  then,  abruptly,  without  warn- 
.  ing,  the  thing  Barrett  and  Thayer 
had  feared  came.  There  was  a  hoarse 
shout  from  the  house  they  had  left  be¬ 
hind;  a  sudden,  scattering  volley;  a 
veritable  scream  of  rage  as  the  mob 
rushed  the  legation.  The  shooting  did 
not  last  long;  the  legation  guard  must 
have  been  swept  out  of  the  way  by  the 
first  rush.  The  mob  had  found  a  leader ; 
so  much  was  plain.  Thayer  started  to 
run  back;  Vassal!  checked  him. 

“Steady!”  said  the  Englishman. 
“Wait  a  bit.  Nothing  to  do  there.  And 
— they’re  only  after  Ferrand.  They’ll 
let  the  rest  alone.” 

Thayer  stood,  panting.  Mike  pulled 
and  whimpered.  It  was  growing  lighter 
every  moment.  And  now,  down  through 
the  garden,  came  Ferrand  and  his  pack. 
Thayer  could  see  the  man’s  face;  it 
was  yellow  with  fear;  his  eyes  were 
rolling.  But  he  was  crouching  down ; 
it  was  plain  that  he  had  a  plan.  A 
man  in  a  tattered  uniform  was  with 
him,  whom  Thayer  had  not  seen  before. 

“Latouche — good  man!”  said  Vassall. 
“Loyal  beast — he  must  have  wormed 
his  way  through,  somehow.  Queer — the 
way  a  rotter  like  Ferrand  can  swing  a 
good  chap  like  that!  He’s  a  soldier — ” 
The  fugitives  had  no  eyes  for  Thayer 
and  Vassal!.  But  as  Thayer  stared 
Mine  gave  an  extra  tug;  the  worn  rope 
parted,  and  Mike  made  for  Ferrand. 

Ferrand  leaped  up  in  terror.  His  an¬ 
cestors,  when  they  were  hunted,  as  he 
was  hunted  now,  had  been  pursued  by 
such  dogs.  He  cowered  away  from 
Mike,  screaming.  Latouche  fired  a 
single  shot.  But  he  was  too  late.  Fer¬ 
rand  had  betrayed  himself;  the  chance 
to  slip  away  was  gone.  Thayer  felt, 
rather  than  saw,  the  rush  of  men  from 
the  Avenue  Gregoire;  saw  Ferrand  and 
the  rest  go  down;  gasped,  thankfully, 
as  Mike  came  back,  puzzled  but  con¬ 
tent.  He  even  laughed.  Mike  it  was 
who  had  brought  about  the  overthrow, 
final  and  irreparable,  of  Ferrand,  dic¬ 
tator  of  Haiti. 

More  of  the  mob  streamed  through 
the  garden  now.  They  snarled  like 
savage  beasts;  they  worried  their  prey. 
He  saw  Ramaux  go  down  under  a  mur¬ 
derous  blow  from  a  machete;  saw  one 
man  slash  Ferrand’s  right  arm  from 
his  writhing  body  and  brandish  it  in 
hideous  triumph. 

“Steady!”  said  Vassall  again.  “Noth¬ 
ing  to  do.” 

The  whole  business  was  over  in  a 
minute.  Thayer,  sick  at  what  he  .had 
seen,  watched  Ferrand’s  body  being 
dragged  away;  cried  out  at  the  muti¬ 
lation  of  the  other  victims.  And  then, 
as  if  the  whole  episode  had  passed  in 
a  dream,  they  were  alone  in  the  gar¬ 


den.  They  went  forward.  Vassall  cried 
out. 

“I  say — they  got  old  Rodman,  too!” 
he  said.  “Well — served  him  jolly  well 
right,  I  fancy.  He  must  have  been 
planning  something  with  Ferrand  at 
the  last  minute — and  couldn’t  get  clear. 
Getting  ready  to  finance  a  return  from 
Elba,  I  dare  say.” 

Rodman,  his  features  terribly  dis¬ 
torted,  lay  still.  Thayer  shuddered. 

“Here — I’ll  take  care  of  the  dog,” 
said  Vassall.  “You’ll  be  wanting  to 
tell  Miss  Warren.  Fine  girl — glad 
she’s  rid  of  this  bounder.  I  fancy  it’ll 
be  safe  enough  inside  now.” 

Thayer  made  his  way  back  to  the 
legation.  It  still  rocked  from  the 
storm  of  the  assault;  the  minister, 
shaking  with  anger,  was  threatening 
Prevost.  Rousseau  recognized  Thayer; 
shook  his  head. 

“We  tried  to  prevent  the  assault — 
the  violation  of  the  legation,”  he  said. 
“If  they  had  let  us  arrest  Ferrand ! 
But  they  would  not.  Did  he  get  away, 
I  wonder?” 

THAYER  told  him  what  he  had  seen. 
Rousseau  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“That  is  well,”  he  said.  “I  have 
seen  Michaud.  My  compliments,  m’sieu ! 
You  were  born  under  a  lucky  star.” 

“The  city  will  be  quiet  now?  Can 
your  troops  control  it?” 

“Who  knows?  It  is  hard  to  put  out 
such  a  fire.  But  I  know  this,  m’sieu — 
your  American  marines  are  coming. 
Even  now  they  may  be  landing.  There 
will  be  an  occupation — Prevost  will 
consent.  We  are  patriots — but  we  are 
not  mad.  After  this  affair — we  shall 
welcome  your  Americans.  We  are  not 
afraid  of  them.  But  we  want  no 
French  here!” 

Thayer  went  upstairs  slowly.  Anne 
was  waiting  for  him;  she  went  straight 
to  him;  clung  to  him  a  moment  before 
she  let  him  speak.  He  led  her  to  a 
window  that  overlooked  the  city  and 
the  s  Very  gently  he  told  her  what 
he  had  seen. 

“Poor  mamma!”  she  said.  “But  it 
is  a  blessed  thing,  Stephen.  I  can  take 
her  home  now — ” 

“I’ve  got  to  stay  for  a  while,  to  get 
the  railway  running  again,”  said 
Thayer  steadily.  “Will  you  stay  with 
me?  And  then—” 

He  flung  out  his  hand. 

“That’s  the  way  home!”  he  said. 
“Where  the  sun  lies  on  the  water — ” 
“Like  a  path  of  gold!”  she  said. 
“Yes — I’ll  wait,  while  you  dlo  your 
work,  my  dear!  Stephen — did  you 

ever  see  anything  so  beautiful?  Do 
you  remember — and  Browning  wrote 
it  of  a  parting  at  morning,  too!” 

“ — Round  the  cape  of  a  sudden  came 
the  sea 

And  the  sun  looked  over  the  moun¬ 
tain’s  rim,' 

And  straight  was  a  path  of  gold  for 
him — ” 

“But  I  traveled  along  the  path  of 
gold  when  I  came  here!”  he  said. 

The  End 


Hate 


Continued  from  page  19 


that  he  shouldn’t  awake  before  the  gas 
had  done  its  job.  You  can  picture  the 
murderer  lifting  Hume  to  the  bed; 
failing  in  the  effort,  for  it  must  have 
been  a  great  one,  to  see  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  fluttering  to  the  floor,  slipping 
before  his  foot  under  the  bed.  He 
ought  to  have  remembered  it  after¬ 
ward,  though.” 

“They  all  slip  somewheres,”  Talbot 
grinned.  “Probably  something  startled 
him,  and  he  made  his  get-away  in  a 
hurry  without  noticing  the  handkerchief 
had  fallen.” 

BUT  the  point  that  hurt  Felton  most 
in  Garth’s  mind  was  the  sequence  of 
the  quarrel  in  the  restaurant;  Felton’s 
j  threat,  overheard  by  the  hall  man  and 
J  the  elevator  boy,  and  the  manner  of 


Hume’s  death.  He  could  see  the  big 
gambler  now,  defying  Felton. 

“When  you  get  too  much  for  me,  I 
won’t  try  any  cheap  gun  play.  I  bet 
I’ll  put  you  out  so  softly  the  cops  will 
only  wonder  at  the  beautiful  floral  offer¬ 
ing  I’ll  send  for  your  funeral.” 

Clearly  Felton  had  read  the  lesson, 
boasting  a  little  later  to  Hume: 

“I’m  not  going  to  the  chair  for  you, 
David,  but  I’ll  cover  myself  and  kill  you 
just  as  sure  as  to-morrow  morning.” 

And  before  the  morrow  Hume  had 
been  killed  and  these  patent  attempts 
made  to  give  the  case  an  appearance 
of  suicide. 

“If  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  unlocked 
door  and  the  handkerchief — ”  Garth 
said  musingly. 

( Continued  on  page  54) 


A  Prominent  I'rade  Paper 
Editor  writes: 

“Have  just  had  my  Sedan  engine 
overhauled  after  doing  22,000  miles 
without  having  a  valve  ground  or 
carbon  removed.  I  use  it  in  all  kinds 
of  weather,  over  all  kinds  of  roads,' 
and  think  it  is  the  finest  ever.' 


20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
12,500  miles  to  the  set  of  tires 
50°1°  slower  yearly  depreciation 

(. National  Averages ) 

These  records  of  Franklin  owners  do  more 
than  reflect  the  soundness  of  Franklin  princi¬ 
ples.  They  also  emphasize  the  other  advantages. 

equally  definite  and  unusual,  which  are  typica 
of  Franklin  performance. 

Any  Franklin  dealer  can  show  you  why  the 
Franklin  Sedan  out-tours  the  average  open  car; 
why  it  is  safe,  reliable  and  comfortable;  and 
why  it  is  a  cool  car  in  summer 


Franklin  Sedan  Features 

Wide  Observation  Windows,  al¬ 
lowing  unobstructed  outlook — 
Two  Wide  Doors,  giving  east- 
access  to  a  roomv  interior 
Slanting  V  shaped  Windshield, 
giving  broadest  driving  vision 
and  Sloping  French-style  Hood 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 
SYR  ACUSE.  N.  Y. 
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Note  the  three  con¬ 
venient  rolls  of  United 
States  Abrasives  on 
the  lathe •  No  waste 
here. 


Fast-Cutting 
Mineral  Abrasives 

On  cloth  and  paper 

Flint  Paper 

Garnet  Paper  Garnet  Cloth 

Emery  Paper  Emery  Cloth 

Crocus  Cloth 
Carbalox  Cloth 
Herculundum  Cloth 
Sheets,  Discs,  Circlets,  Belts  and  Rolls 
of  various  ividths  and  lengths  of  the 
above  U.  S.  Abrasives. 


Sand  Paper  is  a  Tool 


Buy  it  as  you  would  a 
tool — instead  of  just  asking 
for  “some  sand  paper”. 
Buy  the  U.  S.  map  brand 
that  stays  sharp  —  for 
every  little  particle  of  flint 
or  garnet  is  a  sharp-edged 
tool,  glued  everlastingly  to 
strong  cloth  or  tough-fibred 
paper  especially  made  for 
the  purpose. 

United  States  Sand 
Paper  is  known  everywhere 
by  the  map  trademark. 
U.  S.  flint  and  garnet  (the 
semi-precious  gem)  are  first 
choice  in  the  wood  working 
industry  where  it  is  used  in 
sheets,  endless  belts,  discs 
and  wasteless  rolls  of  con¬ 
venient  widths. 

For  finishing  metal  sur¬ 
faces  in  foundries  and  ma¬ 
chine  shops,  discs  and  belts 
of  Herculundum  and  Car¬ 
balox  from  the  electric  fur¬ 


nace,  are  time  and  labor 
savers  —  Herculundum  for 
cast  iron  and  similar  ma¬ 
terials;  Carbalox  for  steel, 
brass,  copper,  aluminum, 
etc.  We  would  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  with  you. 

From  the  crushing  of  the 
materials  to  the  last  coat 
of  glue,  U.  S.  Sand  Paper  is 
surrounded  with  almost  un¬ 
believable  precautions  to  in¬ 
sure  uniformity  of  quality. 

You  cannot  sharpen  sand 
paper:  therefore  buy  the 
best,  the  U.  S.  brand  —  be¬ 
cause  it  stays  with  you 
until  the  job  is  done.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  have 
U.  S.  Abrasives  in  stock, 
write  direct  to  us.  Our 
Service  Department  will 
recommend  the  one  best 
grade  for  your  particular 
work. 


UNITED  STATES  SAND  PAPER  COMPANY,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Stock *  nt  following  Branch  Office*: 

New  York  Philadelphia  .  Chicm*o  Boston  Detroit  San  Francisco 


Herculundum  and  Carbalox  discs  ce¬ 
mented  to  horizontal  or  vertical  wheels 
are  great  time  s avers  in  finishing  cast 
mgs  and  forgings  to  a  close  fit.  The 
discs  last  long,  both  cloth  and  grit 
being  just  right  for  the  work  at  hand 
The  table  grinder  below  is  a  money¬ 
maker.  Get  the  complete  story  on  this- 


High  speed  endless  cloth  belts  of  sand 
paper  are  necessary  in  every  modern 
woodworking  plant  U  S  sand  belts 
last  long.  If  you  have  any  sanding 
problems  bring  them  to  U.  S-  We  know 
how  to  use  sand  paper  as  well  as  how 
to  m  a  Ur*  it . 
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“I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Garth,” 
Talbot  broke  in.  ‘“If  I  can’t  send  Fel¬ 
ton  to  the  chair  on  this  evidence,  I 
don’t  deserve  success.” 

Garth  smiled.  “Do  you  realize  you 
haven’t  got  a  single  piece  of  direct  evi¬ 
dence?  There’s  nothing  more  uncer¬ 
tain  in  this  world  than  circumstantial 
evidence.” 

“I’ve  got  the  handkerchief.” 

Garth  shook  his  head.  “Felton  might 
have  dropped  that  during  the  quarrel 
when  he  was  there  publicly.  It  isn’t 
likely,  but  the  defense  will  make  that 
point.  And  don’t  forget  you  have  got 
to  break  down  Felton’s  alibi.  Don’t 
imagine  he  won’t  have  one.  Baby  Len¬ 
nox’s  actions  will  bear  looking  into.” 

Talbot’s  enthusiasm,  however,  was 
undamped.  He  glimpsed  reputation 
ahead,  and  nothing  was  going  to  snatch 
it  from  him. 

FELTON’S  character  was  outlined 
by  his  dwelling  as  consistently  as 
Hume’s  had  been.  The  apartment  house 
in  which  he  lived  was  small  and  neat, 
boasting  only  one  servant,  a  negro  boy 
who  ran  the  elevator,  operated  the 
switchboard,  and  attended  to  the  in¬ 
quiries  of  callers. 

“Felton’s  alibi!”  Garth  grinned,  indi¬ 
cating  the  boy. 

The  gambler  greeted  them  with  a 
studied  politeness  which  let  Garth  ob¬ 
serve  nothing  useful.  He  did,  indeed, 
fancy  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  in  the 
level  eyes. 

“Then  one  of  his  other  friends  croaked 
the  squealer.” 

Garth  smiled.  “Come  with  me,  Fel¬ 
ton.  I’ve  got  to  have  you  committed 
for  the  murder.” 

“I  can  prove,”  Felton  said  easily, 
“that  I  wasn’t  out  of  this  apartment 
after  ten  o’clock  last  night.” 

“I  thought  you  could  do  that,”  Talbot 
laughed.  “By  the  way,  I  must  warn 
you  that  anything  you  say  may  he  used 
against  you.” 

“Who,”  Felton  asked  Garth,  “is  this 
pretty  young  thing  you’re  carrying 
around  with  you?” 

“An  assistant  district  attorney,” 
Garth  answered,  “who’s  begging  for 
a  chance  to  convict  you.” 

“Guess  I’d  better  keep  my  mouth 
shut,”  Felton  commented,  “until  I  see 
a  lawyer.  I’ll  say  one  thing,  though: 
If  Dave  Hume  has  been  murdered, 
you’ve  got  a  swell  chance  of  pinning 
it  on  me.” 

Probably  because  of  his  conception 
of  the  enormity  of  that  chance,  Talbot 
;  laughed  again,  happily. 

THE  ambitious  young  man  had,  at 
least,  not  underestimated  his  oppor¬ 
tunity.  No  matter  how  distasteful  their 
reputations,  Hume  and  Felton  were 
known  far  and  wide.  The  death  of  the 
one  and  the  trial  of  the  other  were 
journalistic  sensations.  Baby  Lennox’s 
picturesque  and  intolerant  personality 
added  to  the  case  a  cei-tain  pungency. 

Talbot  entered  court,  as  Gai’th  had 
foreseen  he  would,  without  a  piece  of 
;  positive  evidence.  It  had  been  impossi- 
!  ble  to  find  the  chloroform  bottle  or  to 
trace  its  purchase.  Evidently  no  one 
had  seen  Felton  on  the  street  that  night. 
Baby  Lennox,  beyond  denying  that  she 
knew  anything,  refused  to  talk  until 
1  she  should  be  called  upon  to  testify. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  the  negro  hoy 
could  bolster  Felton’s  alibi;  and  the 
man’s  motive  and  his  threats  were 
powerful  weapons  in  the  hands  of  an 
unscrupulous  prosecutor. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  call  Talbot 
that.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  he 
was  dealing  with  human  factors.  Garth 
understood.  Talbot  had  carried  into  the 
world  from  cpllege  an  immature  point 
of  view.  The  man  on  trial  for  his  life 
was  to  him  no  more  than  a  football 
which  he  must  at  all  costs  boot  between 
the  goal  posts  of  success. 

Opposition  whipped  him  to  greater 
efforts.  He  faced  the  judge’s  plain 
S  dissatisfaction  at  the  lack  of  fact  with 
renewed  energy.  As  an  antidote  for 
|  Baby  Lennox’s  curious  victory  on  the 


stand  he  brought  tears  into  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators  through  his  adroit 
questioning  of  Hume’s  physician. 

More  than  once  Garth  had  been  on 
the  point  of  urging  the  arrest  of  the 
Lennox  girl,  but  the  atmosphere  of  the 
case  was  antagonistic  to  such  a  move. 
There  was  really  nothing  against  her 
beyond  the  fact  that  she  had  been  alone 
with  Hume  shortly  before  his  death. 
When  she  took  the  stand  she  wore  a 
vivid  red  gown  which  threw  into  strik¬ 
ing  relief  the  dark  coloring  of  her  imp¬ 
ish  face.  The  court  room  gasped.  Garth 
experienced  only  scorn  for  this  over¬ 
adorned  creature,  who,  nearly  every¬ 
one  believed,  would,  if  he  had  lived, 
have  been  Hume’s  wife. 

She  answered  Talbot’s  early  questions 
glibly  enough.  Her  recollections  of  the 
quarrel  between  Felton  and  Hume  that 
night  she  failed  to  make  distinct.  It 
was  about  her,  she  admitted.  She  de¬ 
nied  that  anything  beyond  formal  good 
nights  had  passed  between  Hume  and 
herself  after  Felton  had  left  them. 

“You,”  Talbot  cried,  “as  far  as  we 
know,  were  the  last  person  to  see  David 
Hume  alive.” 

He  commenced  to  heckle  her.  She 
pressed  her  lips  tight.  The  judge  told 
her  the  law,  advising  her  to  answer. 
Taking  the  words  out  of  his  mouth, 
she  refused  on  the  ground  that  to  do 
so  might  incriminate  her.  She  became 
hysterical,  covering  her  face  and  weep¬ 
ing.  It  was  necessary  to  lead  her  from 
the  room  and  to  conduct  her  to  her 
home,  where  she  was  placed  more  or 
less  under  surveillance. 

Had  she  answered,  Garth  asked  him¬ 
self,  to  the  identical  impulse  that  had 
led  her  to  protect  Felton  that  night  in 
the  restaurant?  Had  they  all  figured 
wrong  about  her  heart  from  the  begin¬ 
ning?  Felton,  at  her  performance,  did 
not  conceal  his  joy.  The  jury  responded 
to  the  doubt  her  behavior  had  cast  on 
the  case  against  him. 

SO  Talbot  got  what  he  could  frbm 
Hume’s  physician.  The  witness  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  big  gambler  had  run  his 
course,  and  would  have  died  of  an  in¬ 
curable  disease  which  he  had  insisted 
on  aggravating  with  his  mode  of  life. 
Talbot’s  questions  elaborated  this  re¬ 
volting  idea  of  the  murder  of  a  dying 
man  to  satisfy  an  evil  vengeance  before 
nature  could  interfere.  And  on  the 
stand  himself  Felton  admitted  that  the 
quarrel  had  centered  about  Baby  Len¬ 
nox,  and  that  the  girl  did  not  love  him. 

So  the  case  swayed,  while  Garth 
watched  a  nervous  strain  increase  in 
Talbot’s  eagerness. 

“You’ll  work  yourself  sick,”  he  warned 
him  one  evening.  “They’re  sure  to  give 
you  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  anyway.” 

Talbot  wouldn’t  have  it.  “No  tie 
games  for  me,”  he  said.  “I  want  a 
first-degree  verdict  or  nothing.  He’s 
guilty  as  hell.” 

“Maybe  you’ll  make  the  jury  think 
so,”  Garth  muttered,  “but  not  on  the 
evidence.” 

Talbot  utterly  discredited  the  negro 
boy,  sole  prop  of  Felton’s  alibi;  but  it 
was  his  dramatic  summing  up  that  over¬ 
weighed  the  balance  beyond  recovery. 

“Edward  Felton,  I  accuse  you  of  the 
murder  of  David  Hume.” 

Clothed  wholly  in  black,  he  stalked 
from  behind  the  jury  box  and,  with  his 
finger  outstretched  at  the  white-faced 
prisoner,  held  his  pose  until  the  court 
room  had  l’eached  a  breathless  silence. 

Garth,  in  spite  of  his  long  experi¬ 
ence,  was  impressed  like  the  rest.  That 
summing  up  became  historical  among 
the  lawyers.  Its  incomplete  logic,  by 
clever  emphasis  and  masterly  innuendo, 
was  made  to  appear  whole.  Felton’s 
defense  that  he  had  lost  his  handker¬ 
chief  in  Hume’s  apartment  during  the 
quarrel  was  referred  to  the  personal 
habits  of  the  jurors.  And  so  with  all 
the  evidence.  It  was  dramatic.  It  was 
brilliant.  At  the  moment  it  appeared 
convincing,  but  the  address  was  con¬ 
structed  of  circumstance  without  the 
foundation  of  a  single  indisputable  fact. 

( Continued,  on  page  56) 
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hut  the  roof  didfit  burn 


IF  only  the  walls  had  been  as  faithful  as 
the  roof!  But  no — the  roof  was  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  that  smothered  the  fire 
— actually  fell  on  it,  blanketed  it,  literally 
choked  it  to  death! 

And  so  not  only  the  neighborhood  was 
saved,  but  even  the  property  next  door. 

The  walls  were  wood  —  not  brick  or  terra 
cotta  like  most  modern  buildings,  or  even 
like  the  modest  house  adjoining. 

But  despite  this.  Asbestos  Roofing  here 
went  one  step  beyond  the  greatest  claim 
ever  made  for  it.  Here  in  this  and  hundreds 
of  other  instances,  Asbestos  Roofing  not 
only  protected  from  communicated  fire — 
but  smothered  its  own  fire  as  well.  Not 
satisfied  with  policing  the  building-top  for 
years  against  the  weather — it  suddenly 
turned  fireman  and  put  out  the  blaze  be¬ 
neath  it.  And  there  it  hangs,  mute,  prac¬ 
tically  intact,  a  silent  testimonial  for  fire 
safety. 

Surely,  new  safety  standards  await  our 
communities  with  the  growing  prevalence 
of  this  staunch  roofing. 

Surely  there  is  something  that  transcends 
the  commercial  in  preaching  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Roofing  from  photographs  like 
this  one — for  a  text. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 

JO  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 


For  Canada.  Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto 


Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Roofings.  Asbestone,  Johns- 
Manville  Standard  and  Color- 
blende  Asbestos  Shingles, 
Jehns-Ma  nville  Asbestos 
Ready  Roofing,  Johns-Man 
ville  Built-up  Asbestos  Roof¬ 
ing,  Johns-Manville  Corru¬ 
gated  Asbestos  Roofing, 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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It  won  the  case.  Felton’s  lawyers 
failed  to  overcome  the  impression  it 
had  made.  Their  desperate  demand  for 
the  arrest  and  indictment  of  Baby  Len¬ 
nox  came  too  late.  Talbot  had  got  the 
jury. 

Garth  congratulated  him.  “Although,” 
he  added,  “I’d  hate  to  send  a  man  to 
j  the  chair  on  that  evidence.” 

Afterward  he  was  sorry  he  had  said 
I  that.  Talbot’s  dry  hand  scorched  him. 
“See  here,  boy,  you’ve  got  fever.” 
But  Talbot  only  repeated  mechanical¬ 
ly  under  his  breath:  “He’s  guilty  as  hell. 
He’s  guilty  as  hell.  He’s  guilty  as  hell.” 

TALBOT,  when  Garth  saw  him  again, 
had  fought  through  haggard  months 
of  typhoid,  yet  in  his  gestures  and  his 
emaciated  face  was  recorded  more  than 
physical  suffering. 

Garth’s  varied  demands  had  driven 
the  Felton  case  pretty  thoroughly  from 
his  mind,  but  now  the  inspector  told 
him  to  give  himself  for  a  few  days  com¬ 
pletely  to  Talbot’s  whim. 

“I  did  my  best  to  find  all  the  evidence 
there  was  at  the  time,”  he  objected. 
“They’re  electrocuting  him  —  Friday, 
isn’t  it?  There’s  not  a  chance.  His 
lawyers  haven’t  been  able — ” 

But  Talbot  wouldn’t  let  him  go  on. 
“You’ve  got  to  show  me  he  was  guilty 
beyond  the  slightest  doubt.  If  I  hadn’t 
been  sick,  I  suppose  I  wouldn’t  have 
worried.  I’ve  had  nothing  to  do  but 
think  of  that  case.  Delirious  and  con¬ 
scious,  every  detail  has  gone  through 
my  mind,  and  I  know  I  didn’t  have  the 
goods  on  Felton.  It’s  why  I  resigned. 
I  couldn’t  bear  the  thought  of  prose¬ 
cuting  another  man.  And  I’ve  had 
three  offers  already  from  prominent 
firms.  That’s  the  reputation  I  got  out 
of  the  Felton  case.” 

He  placed  his  shaking  hands  on 
Garth’s  shoulders.  His  face  worked. 

“Save  me  from  my  own  selfish  cheat¬ 
ing.  Don’t  let  me  owe  my  career  to 
the  deliberate  murder  of  a  man.  I  can’t 
go  on  unless  I  know  surely  that  he’s 
guilty,  or,  if  he  really  isn’t,  until  I  get 
him  a  new  trial.  If  only  he  wouldn’t 
swear  day  after  day  that  he’s  innocent! 
We’ve  got  to  find  the  fact  we  never  had. 
I’ve  talked  with  Baby  Lennox,  but  she 
won’t  give  up  to  me;  yet  I’ll  swear  she 
knows  something.  She’s  changed  too. 
You  may  be  able  to  handle  her  now.” 

Hopelessly  Garth  agreed  to  try,  prom¬ 
ising  to  keep  Talbot  informed  of  every 
move  he  made. 

Now  that  he  dwelt  exclusively  on  the 
case,  he  recognized  the  vast  injustice 
of  which  Felton  might  be  the  victim. 
Baby  Lennox  wasn’t  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive.  As  Felton  had  more  than  once 
suggested,  there  were  plenty  of  lawless 
men  to  whom  David  Hume,  turned  in¬ 
former,  had  become  a  menace.  Still,  as 
Talbot  had  suggested,  the  tempera¬ 
mental  girl  was  his  logical  starting 
point. 

Her  habits  had,  indeed,  altered  con¬ 
spicuously.  He  found  her  in  an  un¬ 
pretentious  boarding .  house  on  the 
upper  West  Side.  She  wore  a  simple 
dark  gown.  Her  really  lovely  face  had 
lost  much  of  its  impish  mobility.  Her 
eyes,  startled  at  first,  turned  to  him 
with  curiosity  and  appeal. 

“Reformed,  Baby?”  he  said  kindly. 
For  an  instant  her  old  spirit  flashed. 
“No  need  for  me  to  reform.  Whether 
you  believe  it  or  not,  I  never  carried 
anything  to  confession  I  was  ashamed 
of.  I’ve  left  the  chorus,  if  that’s  what 
you  mean.  I’m  trying  to  work.  Dave’s 
going  out  that  way  fairly  sickened  me 
with  flashy  things,  and  now  Ed — ” 

She  glanced  away.  In  the  girl  Garth 
saw  qualities  he  hadn’t  suspected.  He 
experienced  all  at  once  a  sympathy, 
direct  and  tender.  Yet  beneath  this 
repression  of  her  former  scornful  man¬ 
ner  he  caught  an  indignant  impulsive¬ 
ness  that  would  make  her  capable,  un¬ 
der  the  right  provocation,  of  killing 
such  a  man  as  Hume.  Excitedly  he 
recalled  her  denial  in  the  restaurant 
of  any  feeling  of  love  for  the  big  gam¬ 
bler.  Somehow  he  had  to  discover  her 
exact  sentiment  for  Hume  that  night 


of  his  death.  He  touched  her  hand, 
speaking  softly:  “You  loved  him  very 
much,  Baby?” 

Her  quick  tears  surprised  him,  but 
she  shook  her  head.  “Dave?  I  didn’t 
love  him.”  The  quality  of  her  voice  was 
desolate  and  groping.  “I  don’t  believe 
I  could  love  anybody.  It  just  isn’t  in  me.” 

She  hurried  on  with  an  artificial  bra¬ 
vado,  as  if  she  had  said  too  much. 
“What  you  come  here  for?  What  you 
want  of  me?  I  didn’t  kill  Dave.” 

IT  isn’t  frequently  that  a  detective  can 
speak  with  the  frank  sympathy  Garth 
experienced.  His  manner  affected  her, 
obviously;  brought  her  mentally  closer 
to  him;  would  make  her,  he  felt,  in  her 
turn,  frank. 

“I  don’t  believe  you  killed  him,  and 
I  do  believe  Ed  Felton  did.  But,  Baby, 
the  evidence  was  weak.  I  want  the  case 
cleared  up  before  he’s  executed.  So  does 
Talbot—” 

She  raised  her  hands,  interrupting. 
Her  face  was  animated  gain. 

“Talbot  might  be  a  murderer  himself. 
Why  does  he  keep  coming  to  me?  I 

won’t  talk  to  him,  the  -  cheater!” 

“Because,”  Garth  answered  slowly, 
“he  believes,  and  so  do  I,  that  you  know 
who  killed  Dave  Hume.” 

“It’s  a  lie,”  she  snapped. 

“The  doubt,”  Garth  went  on  gently, 
“is  breaking  that  boy.  He’s  brilliant, 
and  his  whole  future  depends  on  his 
learning  the  truth  before  it’s  too  late. 
If  you  know  Felton  did  it,  you’ll  only 
do  good  by  saying  so  now.  If  you  know, 
or  think,  that  he  didn’t,  you  can’t  keep 
quiet  any  longer,  for  day  after  to-mor¬ 
row  he  goes  to  the  chair.” 

“Why  should  I  help  Talbot?”  she 
cried.  “You  saw  how  he  treated  me 
in  court,  trying  to  frighten  me  into 
saying  things  I  had  no  right  to  say, 
couldn’t  say — ” 

“You  see,”  he  caught  her,  “you  haven’t 
told  all  you  know.” 

“If  you  think  I  did  it,  why  don’t  you 
arrest  me?”  she  challenged. 

Garth  shook  his  head.  “I  haven’t  the 
goods.  Nobody  has.  His  lawyers  have 
moved  heaven  and  earth  for  one  new 
fact  to  reopen  the  case.  You  didn’t  do 
it,  Baby.  I  haven’t  come  here  to  make 
trouble — only  to  help  you  and  Talbot 
and  Felton.  You’re  talking  to  a  friend. 
Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  know  that  Ed 
Felton  killed  Hume?” 

“You  were  square,”  she  said,  “through 
the  whole  thing.  He’s  going  to  die  so 
soon !  I  might  as  well  tell  what  little  I 
can.  It  isn’t  much.  I  don’t  know,  Mr. 
Garth,  whather  Ed  killed  him  or  not. 
On  my  oath  I  don’t.” 

_  “But  you  have  a  theory.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  either  Felton  or  you  testified  to 
the  whole  truth  about  that  last  quarrel.” 

She  shuddered,  as  if  at  the  memory 
of  some  devastating  emotion. 

“I  couldn’t,”  she  whispered,  “before 
those  grinning  men  and  all  those  sneer¬ 
ing  women.  And  Ed,  I  guess,  thought 
it  might  hurt  me,  and  him  too,  by 
strengthening  his  motive  for  killing 
Dave.” 

Garth  tried  to  subdue  his  eagerness. 
“Well?  The  quarrel  was  about  Hume’s 
squealing  and  you.  What  else?” 

She  covered  her  face.  He  barely 
caught  her  words:  “That’s  all,  really, 
except  when  Ed  came  in  that  night  I — 
I  thanked  God.” 

Garth  bent  forward.  “I  didn’t  know, 
Baby.  We  all  thought  it  was  the  other 
way.” 

“Don’t  think  I  blame  Dave,”  she  went 
on.  “I  guess  I’d  strung  him  along,  and 
he’d  begged  me  to  marry  him  more 
times  than  I  can  remember.  He  didn’t 
have  long  to  go.  He  just  couldn’t  afford 
to  wait,  and  Ed’s  getting  out  on  bail 
that  day  brought  things  to  a  head. 
Dave  swore  he’d  make  me  promise  to 
marry  him  the  next  morning.  When 
I  told  him  I  didn’t  love  him  and  wouldn’t 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  him 
he  lost  his  temper,  and  maybe  I  did  let 
him  think  Ed  was  the  cause.” 

“And  he  wasn’t  really?” 

She  looked  up  indignant.  “I  knew 
( Continued  on  page  58) 
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JORDAN  POLICY 

The  Jordan  policy  is  to  build  a  chassis  of 
finished  mechanical  excellence  from  the 
finest  units  produced  by  the  leading 
parts  specialists  of  the  world 


Jordan  motor  car  is 
equipped  with 


Starting .  Lighting  and  Ignition  Systems 
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QUAKER  STATE  MEDIUM 

The  Certified  Oil 


Saves  Your  Motor 
Checks  Repairs 

QUAKER  STATE  MEDIUM,  the  certified  oil,  protects  your 
engine  from  damaging  wear  in  all  emergencies,  and  enables 
it  to  maintain  its  full  power.  The  ideal  quality  of  the  oil 
does  more  than  provide  perfect  lubrication  under  normal  conditions. 
It  prevents  breakdowns  and  costly  repairs  resulting  from  hard 
driving,  heavy  roads,  overheating,  and  faulty  engine  adjustments. 

The  valuable  service  Quaker  State  Medium  has  done  and  can  do 
for  high  grade  and  expensive  motors  is  shown  in  extensive  road 
tests  made  by  the  Franklin  Automobile  Company.  For  the  sixth 
consecutive  year,  now,  they  are  giving  Quaker  State  Medium  their 
foremost  endorsement. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  wisdom  of  using  only  the  best  oil  with  a  fine 
car.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  cheap  oils  should  be  used  in  low 
priced  motors.  Quite  the  opposite.  Bad  or  partial  lubrication 
ruins  an  inexpensive  engine  more  quickly  than  a  costly  motor.  Cor¬ 
rect  lubrication,  however,  gives  equal  protection  to  all  qualities  and 
types  of  engine. 

With  oils  of  random  quality,  the  low  priced  engine  seldom  gets  a 
chance  to  do  its  best.  Because  it  “  goes  anywhere  ”  or  “  runs  well 
enough”  it  is  apt  to  receive  just  the  care  necessary  to  keep  it  on 
the  road.  Satisfied  owners  overlook  depreciation,  take  repairs  for 
granted,  and  expect  big  replacements  to  make  the  engine  new  again. 

But  it  is  as  easy  and  profitable  to  run  an  inexpensive  motor  at  its 
highest  efficiency  as  one  costing  five  times  as  much.  The  most  vital 
factor  which  determines  .long  life  and  performance  is  lubrication; 
and  its  wide  effects  apply  universally  to  engines  of  all  prices  in 
which  broad  similarities  of  design  exist. 

Quaker  State  Medium  is  refined  on  an  ideal  scientific  formula  which 
makes  it  the  best  and  most  economical  oil  for  motors  of  all  types 
and  of  any  price.  Its  use  reduces  repairs  to  the  minimum,  and  the 
smallest  item  saved  pays  the  difference  for  a  year’s  supply  of  it.  A 
sample  of  every  “run”  of  Quaker  State  Medium  is  sent  to  an  inde¬ 
pendent  chemist  who  certifies  to  the  following  uniform  qualities  of 
the  oil: 

( 1 )  The  most  correct  body  or  viscosity : 

maintained  the  most  evenly  throughout  the  wide  range  of  working 
temperatures. 

(2)  Greatest  resistance  to  evaporation  and  burning: 

“Flash”  and  “Fire”  points  of  445°  and  500°  F.  respectively. 

(2)  Easy  starting  in  cool  weather: 

It  flows  at  a  low  temperature. 

(4)  Least  carbon  deposited  in  the  cylinders: 

has  coke  content  of  30/100  of  1 %  (Conradson  Test),  and  almost  no 
carbon  residue. 

(5)  Slowest  breaking  down  or  “sedimentation” : 
absolute  purity  from  acids  or  adulterations. 


Send  for  “An  Analysis  of 
Motor  Troubles  and  Their 
Logical  Remedy”— a  20-page 
booklet  on  “The  Importance 
of  Correct  Lubrication”. 

PHINNY  BROTHERS 
COMPANY 
OIL  CITY,  PA. 


Collier's,  The  National  Weekly 

Ed’s  record.  I’m  the  only  woman  he 
ever  treated  decently.  Those  men  were 
always  cheating  girls  like  me.  I  thought 
it  only  fair  to  get  something  out  of 
them  without  paying.  And  I — I  got  to 
like  them,  as  pals.  But  that  night  I 
forgot  about  the  justice  of  it.  I  was 
ashamed,  and — and  afraid.” 

“You  mean  you  realized  there  was 
danger  of  quick  murder  after  that 
quarrel?” 

She  nodded.  “I  had  a  feeling  one  of 
them  was  bound  to  kill  the  other  before 
morning,  and  there  was  nothing  I  could 
do.  Well,  it  turned  out  that  way,  and 
I  believe  Ed  did  it.  If  that  helps  Tal¬ 
bot,  he’s  welcome.” 

She  glanced  up,  as  if  expecting  him 
to  go,  but  Garth  had  no  such  purpose. 

“After  what  you’ve  said,  it’s  perfect¬ 
ly  clear  that  more  passed  between  you 
and  Hume  after  Felton  left  than  you’ve 
testified  to.” 

“I  can’t  say  anything  about  that,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  of  no  importance.” 

“Don’t  you  see  that  you  must  tell  me? 
Remember,  Felton  goes  to  the  chair  day 
after  to-morrow.” 

“I  can’t.  It— it  was  personal :  one  or 
two  favors  Dave  asked  me  as  a  sort  of 
payment  for  giving  me  up.  I  promised, 
and  I  can’t  talk  about  it — my  promise 
to  a  dead  man.  I  could  never  get  over 
that.  But  I  swear  if  I  told  you  every 
word  Dave  and  I  said  it  wouldn’t  help 
Ed,  and  it — it  might  hurt  him.” 

It  became  clear  that  he  couldn’t  over¬ 
come  her  ingenuous  conscience.  He  was 
inclined,  indeed,  to  give  the  facts  she 
withheld  her  own  appraisal.  After  he 
had  left  her  the  girl’s  transformation 
haunted  him.  Talbot,  however,  drew  no 
comfort  from  her  frankness. 

“She  only  thinks  Felton’s  guilty.  So 
do  you.  So  do  I.  But  I’ve  got  to  know.” 

Garth  despaired  of  helping  him  any 
further.  He  exhausted  every  device. 
He  was  convinced  that  Felton  and 
Hume’s  friends  knew  or  suspected  noth¬ 
ing  that  had  not  appeared  in  court. 

“If  anybody  else  had  done  it,  there 
would  be  whispers  around  by  this  time.” 

Talbot’s  pallor  and  emaciation  had 
increased.  He  spoke  hoarsely. 

“Then  we’ve  got  to  force  the  truth 
from  Felton  himself.  It’s  our  last 
chance.  He’s  got  to  stop  shouting  out 
his  innocence.  That  would  worry  me 
if  I  had  convicted  him  on  ten  times 
the  evidence.” 

“Suppose,”  Garth  asked,  “that  it  is 
the  truth  he’s  telling  in  every  news¬ 
paper?  The  only  truth  that  will  satisfy 
you,  Talbot,  is  a  confession.” 

But  he  yielded  to  Talbot’s  wish  and 
went  with  him  to  the  death  house. 

IN  the  gloomy  corridor  they  were  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  sight  of  a  slender,  dark- 
clothed  figure  at  the  wicket  of  Felton’s 
cell. 

“That’s  his  girl,”  the  turnkey  mut¬ 
tered. 

The  woman  turned,  as  if  hunted. 
Even  in  that  sinister  obscurity  Garth 
caught  her  anxiety,  flushed  and  nervous. 
“I  was  just  leaving,”  she  whispered. 
Garth  had  agreed  to  approach  Felton 
alone  at  first.  He  saw  Talbot  touch  the 
girl’s  arm. 

“Couldn’t  I  have  a  word  with  you, 
Miss  Lennox?” 

Her  discomfort  increased.  She  drew 
back,  as  if  from  some  contagious  con¬ 
tact  she  dreaded. 

Garth  guessed  Talbot’s  purpose.  He 
too  wished  an  explanation  of  her  pres¬ 
ence  here.  Had  she  lied  to  him  the  day 
before  about  her  feelings  for  Felton? 

“Don’t  be  foolish,  Baby,”  he  advised. 
“Stay  with  Talbot.  I  may  want  a  word 
with  you  myself  after  I  have  seen 
Felton.” 

He  watched  Talbot  and  her  sit  side 
by  side  on  a  bench  in  the  intolerable 
corridor. 

Felton  made  no  difficulty.  Garth  en¬ 
tered  the  narrow  and  desolate  death 
cell  and  heard  the  door  grind  shut  be¬ 
hind  him.  Except  for  the  prison  pallor, 
Felton  had  altered  little.  He  was  as 
neat  and  ferretlike  as  ever.  His  eyes 
had  lighted  with  an  evanescent  hope. 
Garth  hastened  to  destroy  it. 

“No  good  news,”  he  said,  “much  as 
I  would  like  to  bring  it.  I  just  felt  the 
need  of  a  little  talk  with  you.” 
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Home  Study 

Business  Courses 

Do  you  want  an  important,  high-salaried 
position?  You  can  have  one  if  you  can  do 
the  work.  LaSalle  experts  will  show  you 
how,  guide  you  step  by  Step  to  success  and 
help  solve  your  personal  business  problems. 
Our  plan  enables  you  to  train  during  spare 
hours  without  interference  with  your  pres¬ 
ent  duties.  Give  us  your  name  and  address 
and  mark  with  an  “X”  below  the  kind  of 
position  you  want  to  fill.  We  will  mail 
catalog  and  full  particulars  regarding  our 
low  cost  monthly  payment  plan.  Also  our 
valuable  book  for  ambitious  men.  len 
Years’  Promotion  In  One”.  Tear  out  and 
mail  this  advertisement  today.  No  obliga¬ 
tion  to  you.  Let  us  prove  to  you  how  this 
step  has  helped  thousands  of  ambitious  men 
to  real  success.  ( Joupon 

□  HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training  for  positions  as  Auditors,  Comptrollers. 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  Cost  Accountants, 
etc. 

□  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 

Training  for  Official.  Managerial,  Sales  and 
Executive  Positions. 

□TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT- FOREIGN  AND 
DOMESTIC:  Training  for  positions  as  Railroad 
and  Industrial  Traffic  Managers,  etc. 

□  LAW: 

Training  for  Bar;  LL.B.  Degree. 

□  COMMERCIAL  LAW:  ,  .  _  .  . 

Reading,  Reference  and  Consultation  Service  tor 
Business  Men. 

□  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY:  Training  for 
Production  Managers,  Department  Heads,  ar-'  "" 

thosedesiringtraininginthelSfactorsofefficr 

□  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING: 

Training  for  positions  as  Correspondents,  Mail 
Sales  Directors,  and  all  executive  letter-writing 
positions. 

□  BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 

Training  for  executive  positions  in  Banks  and 
Financial  Institutions. 

□  BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 

Training  for  Business  Correspondents  and  Copy 
Writers. 

□COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 

Training  for  positions  as  Foreign  Correspondent 
with  Spanish-speaking  countries. 

□  EXPERT  BOOKKEEPING: 

Training  for  position  of  Head  Bookkeeper. 

□EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING: 

Training  in  the  art  of  forceful. effective  speech  for 
Ministers  Salesmen.  Fraternal  Leaders,  Poli¬ 
ticians,  Clubmen,  etc. 

□  C.  P.  A.  COACHING  FOR  ADVANCED  AC- 
COUNTANTS:  Prepares  for  State  Board  and 
Institute  Examinations. 

LaSalle  Extension  University 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution 
in  the  World 

Dept.  440-R  Chicago,  Illinois 


[Name] 


[Present  Position] 


[Address] 
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Double  the  Convenience 
of  Your  Electricity 

Make  every  single  electric  socket 
do  the  work  of  two.  Use  one  socket 
for  light  and  appliances. 

“Every  wired  home  needs  three  or  more’ 

Fits  any  electric  light 
socket.  At  your 
dealer’s. 


3^350 

OR  SI2S  EACH 


The  Plug  of  Quality 


rb»  Benjamin  No.  2452  Shade 
ffolder  enables  you  to  use  any 
ihade  with  your  Two-Way  Plug. 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 
Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


Felton  stretched  himself  on  his  cot 
and  closed  his  eyes. 

“You  know,”  he  said,  “they’re  mur¬ 
dering  me  to-morrow  morning.  Chatty 
talks  with  bulls  have  ceased  to  interest.” 

“Cut  that  murder  stuff,”  Garth  an¬ 
swered.  “You  haven’t  made  the  people 
connected  with  your  conviction  any 
happier  by  it  these  past  few  weeks.  I 
just  wanted  to  stop  you  making  a  fool 
of  yourself.  I’ve  found  direct  evi¬ 
dence  that  would  satisfy  a  jury  of  your 
best  friends.  For  one  thing,  you  were 
seen — ” 

Felton  yawned.  “Save  your  breath, 
Garth.  Pure  bluff!  You  haven’t  found 
any  new  evidence,  because  there  wasn’t 
any  to  find.  The  playacting  of  that 
young  brute  Talbot  convicted  me,  and 
I  suppose  he  goes  on,  not  realizing  that 
he’s  murdering  me.” 

Talbot’s  only  hope,  Garth  saw,  lay 
in  a  direct  appeal.  The  sight  of  Tal¬ 
bot’s  physical  weakness  and  mental  tor¬ 
ture  might  just  possibly  soften  this  bit 
ter  man. 

“He’s  here.  He  wants  to  talk  to  you, 
Felton.” 

“I  won’t  see  him.” 

“Yes,  you  will,”  Garth  said  confident 
ly,  “as  a  favor  to  me.  Let’s  look  at  the 
case  for  a  minute.  If  you  didn’t  kill 
Hume,  who  did?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“How  about  Baby  Lennox?”  Garth 
whispered. 

Felton  sprang  to  his  feet.  “If  I  had 
anything  to  strike  you  with,  Garth,  by 
God,  I’d  use  it.” 

“I  merely  suggest,”  Garth  went  on, 
that  if  you  keep  shouting  out  your 
innocence,  instead  of  confessing  the 
truth,  until  it’s  too  late,  the  case  might 
be  reopened  later  and  make  things 
pretty  uncomfortable  for  her.” 

FELTON  didn’t  answer,  but  for  the 
first  time  Garth  felt  something  like 
hope. 

“A  confession  wouldn’t  hurt  you,  and 
it  might  help  her.  As  for  Talbot,  he  s 
a  sick  man.  You'd  better  see  him,  as 
I  advise.”  ( 

Since  Felton  didn  t  answer,  Garth 
went  to  the  wicket  and  summoned  the 
turnkey.  As  he  passed  Talbot  in  the 
corridor,  he  whispered  to  him :  “Make 
him  feel  sorry  for  you.  Your  only  other 
chance  is  through  the  girl.” 

He  saw  Talbot  locked  alone  in  the 
cell  with  the  man  he  had  convicted. 
Then  he  sat  down  on  the  bench  beside 
the  girl. 

“Why  did  you  come  here?”  he  asked. 
Her  voice  was  lifeless.  “I  don’t  know. 

I  don’t  know.” 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  he  said,  “you  weren  t 
square  with  me  yesterday.  \  ou  do  love 
Felton — have  loved  him  all  along.” 

With  a  pitiful  sincerity  she  shook 
her  head.  “No,  but  Ed  cares  for  me, 
and  I  guess  I  was  about  the  only  good 
thing  in  his  life.  But  I  can’t  love  any¬ 
one.  I  only  thought  if  I  could  make  it 
any  easier  for  him — ” 

“And,”  Garth  insisted,  “no  secrets 
passed  between  you?” 

She  looked  straight  at  him.  Her  lips 
trembled.  “Mr.  Garth,  I  know  I  don’t 
deserve  it,  but  can’t  you  trust  me  now?” 

The  voices  murmuring  in  the  cell  rose 
passionately.  Garth  went  nearer  in  case 
Felton  should  grow  violent. 

“Felton,”  Garth  heard  Talbot  say 
with  tense  supplication,  “if  there  was 
the  slightest  chance  for  you,  I  would 
reopen  the  case  myself.  The  chances 
have  been  exhausted.  You’ve  got  to 
pav  the  penalty.” 

“Because  of  you,  you  lying  lawyer- 
playactor.” 

“Don’t,  Felton.  Don’t  talk  that  way. 
You’ve  got  to  tell  me  the  truth.’" 

“You’ve  heard  it  often  enough,”  Fel¬ 
ton  cried.  “Before  God,  I  didn  t  kill 
Dave.  There  were  plenty  of  others 
who  wanted  to  croak  the  squealer.  I 
tell  you  I  must  have  dropped  my  hand¬ 
kerchief  when  I  was  there  with  Baby.” 

“No,  no,”  Talbot  broke  in.  ‘‘That 
won’t  do,  because  we  can’t  prove  it.”  , 
He  grasped  the  condemned  man  s 
arms.  “Own  up!  You  did  it!  You 
killed  him!” 

Felton  commenced  to  laugh — a  high- 
pitched,  jeering  giggle.  Talbot  per¬ 
sisted,  losing  control  of  himself.  I 
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I  Refined  heating  service!  I 

§  “Madame  has  never  been  down  here  before  but  this  new  boiler  has  i 
H  changed  the  basement  as  wonderfully  as  its  warmth  has  changed  the  = 
=  upstairs.  See,  it  is  so  compact,  so  neat — it  converts  the  cellar  into  a  livable  room.  3 
B  “Its  japanned- jacket  is  so  cool  to  the  hand.  Thomas  says  the  jacket  is  asbestos-  = 
=  lined,  so  all  the  heat  is  quickly  sent  to  the  rooms,  as  needed— the  proof,  he  says,  = 
=  is  in  the  cool  smoke-pipe.  = 

=  “The  Boiler  is  automatic— Thomas  moves  a  weight  along  the  damper-rod,  and  it  =■ 
=  measures  out  the  exact  heat  needed  upstairs  — no  more,  no  less — it  is  ideal.” 
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to  replace  your  present  heater  with  an  IDEAL 
Type  “A”  Boiler. 
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can’t  let  you  go  to  the  chair  without 
confessing.” 

Felton’s  hideous  laughter  ceased. 
“Funny  world!”  he  commented.  “When 
I  die  to-morrow  you  will  be  a  real  mur¬ 
derer,  but  they  won’t  strap  you  in  a 
chair  and  put  a  harness  over  your 
head.” 

Garth,  discouraged,  directed  the  turn¬ 
key  to  let  Talbot  out.  Talbot  entered 
the  corridor,  shaking  from  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  his  desire.  Baby  Lennox  arose 
and  went  to  him  spontaneously. 

“What’s  the  use?”  she  said.  “You  | 
weren’t  fair  to  him  at  the  trial;  but  i 
there’s  no  use  now.” 

“The  courts  were  satisfied,  and  so’s 
the  governor,”  Garth  said  gruffly.  “You  ; 
can’t  do  any  more.  It’s  ended.  Come  [ 
along  home.” 

But  Talbot  refused  to  return  to  the 
city  before  the  final  act.  The  Lennox  j 
girl  left  them,  saying  she  would  be  back 
in  the  morning,  as  she  had  permission  | 
to  see  Felton  one  last  time. 

“Why  do  you  torture  yourself?”  Garth  1 
asked  her. 

!  “If  it  will  help  him.  I  must  come,” 
she  answered  simply.  “He’s  asked  me. 

I  shall  come.” 

DURING  the  night  Talbot  paced  the 
floor  with  the  incoherent  gestures 
of  intoxication.  Garth  lay  awake,  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  imminence  of  fresh  trag¬ 
edy  unless  the  sick  man’s  doubt  could 
be  satisfied  before  the  hour  set  for  the  ' 
execution. 

As  they  approached  by  a  waning 
starlight,  the  brooding  walls  of  the  ' 
prison  had  an  air  of  mocking  hope,  of 
wishing  to  smother  the  fresh  and  ani¬ 
mated  dawn. 

In  the  corridor  of  the  death  house  a 
lantern,  turned  low,  made  the  deep 
shadows  flicker  with  a  suggestion  of 
|  turbulent  souls.  There  was  one  slight 
:  and  steady  gleam  from  the  wicket  of  ! 
Felton’s  cell.  The  turnkey  stood  there,  1 
his  face  averted,  as  if  ashamed  of  his 
duty.  Garth  drew  back  at  Baby  Len¬ 
nox’s  voice  from  the  cell,  clear  and 
sweet:  “I  do  love  you,  Ed.  I  never  was 
sure  before.  I  am  now.  I  will  think 
of  you  always.  Yes,  of  course.  You 
may  kiss  me.” 

Both  men  answered  to  the  same  im¬ 
pulse,  but  it  was  Talbot  who  clutched 
at  the  turnkey’s  arm.  “Get  her  out  of 
there.” 

The  turnkey  clanged  open  the  door. 
“Sorry,”  he  said  hoarsely,  “time’s  up.” 

With  an  automatic  dignity  Baby  Len¬ 
nox  walked  out,  staring  straight  ahead, 
with  the  appearance  of  one  who  has 
emerged  triumphant  from  some  incredi¬ 
ble  martyrdom.  At  sight  of  Garth  she 
started. 

“He  wants  to  see  you,”  she  whispered. 
Garth  slipped  in.  There  was  seren¬ 
ity,  even  content,  in  Felton’s  greeting. 

“I’m  glad  you  stayed  over  for  the 
show,”  he  said,  “but  I  won’t  see  Talbot.” 

Garth  had  no  mask.  He  blurted  out: 
“You  won’t  be  stubborn  to  the  end! 
You  won’t  kill  that  hoy!” 

“Baby  wants  a  confession,”  Felton 
answered  softly,  “and  she’s  been  aw¬ 
fully  white.  In  a  moment  the  warden 
and  the  priest  will  be  here.” 

And  when  they  had  come  Felton  sat 
at  the  table  and  wrote  a  complete  con¬ 
fession  of  the  murder  of  David  Hume, 
following  the  details  as  Talbot  had 
elaborated  them  during  the  trial. 

When  the  warden  and  the  priest  had 
witnessed  the  document,  and,  at  Fel¬ 
ton’s  request,  had  departed,  Garth  took 
the  doomed  man’s  hand.  “This  means 
everything  to  young  Talbot,  Felton.” 

“And  nothing  to  me,”  Felton  said 
grimly,  “but  I’m  human  enough  to  want 
somebody  to  know  the  truth.  I  wrote 
that  confession  to  protect  Baby  and  to 
help  Talbot,  for  I  want  to  go  out  square; 
but  it’s  a  lie  from  start  to  finish.  My 
alibi  was  straight.  I  didn’t  leave  my 
room  after  ten  o’clock  the  night  of 
Dave’s  death.  You  can  keep  it  to  your¬ 
self.” 

Garth  drew  back.  “Felton,  what  are 
you  saying!”  • 

“The  real  truth  that  I  couldn’t  prove. 
But  don’t  let  it  trouble  you.  I’ve  killed 
other  men  in  various  ways,  and  as  far 
as  Dave’s  concerned  I’m  guilty  enough 
in  intention.  I’d  have  killed  him  the 
next  day.  The  only  reason  I  didn’t  do 
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rhe  Men 

Who  Smoke 


’Way  back  in  the  jungle-days  of  this 
untry,  the  Indians !  They  were  stoics 
d  great  fighters.  We  white  men 
irned  how  to  smoke  from  them. 

Over  four  hundred  years  later,  the 
-gonne!  Yanks  fighting  from  rock  to 
ck  and  from  tree  to  tree,  Indian  fash- 
i.  Stoics,  singers,  great  fighters 
d  great  smokers.  A  combination  not 
be  beaten.  They  made  the  Hun  run. 
Our  men  in  the  Argonne,  eager  to 
t  back  where  smokes  were  more  plen- 
:ul,  saved  the  world  another  whole 
nter  of  fighting. 

A  wonderful  thing— tobacco !  With 
e  Indian,  it  was  the  smoke  of  Peace, 
hite  men  went  a  step  further.  They 
ed  it  for  War  purposes  also. 

But  originally  tobacco  was  smoked  in 
pes,  and  the  smoking  pipe,  passed 
ound,  meant  Peace. 

There  probably  won’t 
be  any  smoking  at  the 
Versailles  Peace  Con¬ 
ference,  but  we  guess 
there  will  be  consid¬ 
erable  smoking  before 
and  after  each  ses¬ 
sion;  and  if  human 
nature  runs  ti'ue  to 
form,  men  will 
be  continually 
stealing  out  in¬ 
to  the  lobbies  for 
a  few  restful 
puffs;  also  the 
most  important 
matters  will  be 
really  settled  be¬ 
fore  and  after 
sessions  when 
smoke  and .  words 
wisdom  are  coming  from  the  same  lips. 
iVhy  is  it  that  the  big  men  of  the  big 
untries  are  almost  always  smokers . 
l’t  it  because  men  who  work  on 
rve  know  the  need  of  something  that 
ikes  them  let  up  and  rest  once  in  a 
file  between  times? 

That’s  what  your  pipe-smoker  does, 
i  drops  for  a  moment  the  matter  that 
worrying  him.  He  sinks  into  an  easy 
sition,  lights  his  pipe,  and  after  a 
w  absent-minded,  restful  puffs  his 
ind  swings  back  on  that  subject  fresh 
id  with  a  bang. 

This  habit  must  have  something  to  do 
ith  making  great  thinkers  and  great 
chters,  for  most  of  them  smoke,  and 
ter  a  smoke-rest,  something  breaks. 

A  pipe-smoker  asks  but  little.  He 
ants  a  good  pipe,  but  he  simply  must 
ive  the  tobacco  that  just  suits  him. 

If  you  happen  to  be  sort  of  half-wor¬ 
ding  along  without  exactly  the  tobacco 
)U  want,  we  would  be  glad  to  nave 
>u  try  Edgeworth. 

It  may  not  suit  your  individual  taste, 
ut  it  has  made  a  hit  with  many  finicky 
ipe-smokers.  And  you  can  decide 
hether  or  not  you  like  it  so  easily! 
Simply  send  us  your  address  together 
rith  that  of  the  dealer  ordinarily  supply- 
ig  you,  and  we  will  despatch  to  you 
enerous  samples  of  Edgeworth  in  both 
3rms_Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 
Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  pressed  into 
akes,  then  cut  into  thin  moist  slices. 

L  slice  rubbed  in  the  hands  makes  an 
verage  pipe-load. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  ready  to 
our  straight  into  your  pipe.  It  packs 
icely,  and  burns  freely,  evenly. 
Edgeworth  is  sold  in  various  sizes, 
uited  to  the  needs  and  means  of  all 
mrchasers.  Both  Edgeworth  Ready- 
tubbed  and  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  come 
n  small  pocket-size  packages,  in  attrac- 
ive  tin  humidors  and  glass  jars, and  also 
n  economical  in-between  quantities  for 
ustomers  wanting  more  than  a  small 
jackage,  but  not  quite  the  humidor  size. 

For  the  free  samples,  address  Larus 
k  Brother  Co.,  3  South  21st  Street, 
itichmond,  Va. 


it  that  night  was  that  he  taught  me  a 
lesson  without  meaning  to.  Ycru  remem¬ 
ber  what  he  said  about  killing  me  so 
cleverly  that  the  police  would  only 
wonder  about  the  flowers  he’d  send 
for  my  funergl?  So  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  kill  him  that  way  without  paying 
the  price,  so  I  could  have  the  laugh. 
I  wasn’t  quick  enough.  If  I  meet 
Dave  up  there,  he’ll  have  the  laugh 
on  me.” 

Garth  lifted  his  hands.  “And  there’s 
nothing  we  can  do?” 

“Nothing,”  Felton  agreed.  “But  I 
deserve  the  chair.” 

“Then,”  Garth  asked,  “who  got  the 
piece  of  cable,  the  chloroform,  your 
handkerchief?” 

Felton  smiled.  “Guess  for  yourself. 
It  came  to  me  last  night.” 


A 


MEASURED  tread  interrupted 
them.  There  was  time  for  nothing 


else. 


Garth,  Talbot,  and  the  girl  went  to 
the  warden’s  office,  where  they  sat  in 
front  of  the  grate  fire. 

“Thank  me  for  nothing,”  Garth  said 
in  response  to  Talbot’s  gratitude.  You 
owe  everything  to  this  young  lady.” 

But  always  he  asked  himself  if  Felton 
had  lied  perversely  to  the  end._  At  least 
it  was  the  man’s  wish  that  his  confes¬ 
sion  should  do  the  good  for  which  it  had 
been  intended. 

He  wondered  why  Baby  Lennox  kept 
her  glance  on  the  window  which  looked 
toward  the  town.  A  sense  of  the  girl  s 
expectancy  grew  upon  him.  He  asked 
her  what  she  awaited.  She  did  not 
reply,  but  her  eyes  slowly  filled  with 
tears.  Then  he  saw  a  boy,  who  carried 
an  oblong  cardboard  box,  approach  the 
prison  through  the  struggling  dawn. 
She  went  to  the  hall.  Garth,  expectant 
too  now,  followed  her.  Talbot  remained 
moodily  staring  at  the  fire. 

“You  are  late,”  she  said  with  dull 
despair  to  the  boy,  who  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Garth  saw  a  number  of  men,  soberly 
dressed,  streaking  across  the  courtyard. 
“What  is  in  that  box.?”  he  asked  the 

girl.  , ,  , 

He  saw  that  the  box  was  addressed 
to  Edward  Felton.  He  tore  the  cover 
off,  exposing  a  quantity  of  splendid 
roses  in  the  midst  of  which  a  large, 
unaddressed  envelope  nestled.  He 

ripped  the  envelope  open  and .  started 
to  read  the  few  lines  printed  with  pen¬ 
cil  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  an  obvious 
attempt  to  forbid  identification  of  the 
writer’s  hand: 

“If  Dave  Hume  were  alive,  he  d  want 
to  remind  you  that  he  never  lost  a  bet 
to  you,  Ed.  Dave  was  no  dude,  like  you. 
He  never  wore  a  wrist  watch  or  car¬ 
ried  his  handkerchief  hanging  out  of 
his  breast  pocket — ” 

Garth  realized  the  diabolical  cunning 
with  which  Hume  had  counted  on  the 
girl’s  fear  and  “planted”  the  evidence  i 
against  his  rival.  He  grasped  the  girl  s  i 
arm.  She  cried  out. 

“This  is  what  you  promised  Hume! 
After  you  had  told  him  you  didn’t  love 
him,  and  Felton  had  gone,  he  made  you 
swear  you’d  buy  these  flowers  and  send 
this  envelope!” 

She  nodded.  “I  can  tell  now.  He 
wrote  the  letter  after  Ed  had  left.  He 
seemed  to  know  Ed  was  going  to  kill 
him.  If  Ed  didn’t,  I  could  give  the  let¬ 
ter  back  to  him.  If  he  did,  I  was  to  get 
it  to  Ed  on  the  morning  of  his  execu¬ 
tion.  But  I  fell  down.  The  boy  didn  t 
come  in  time.” 

“Baby,  why  didn’t  you  tell  us? 

“It  seemed  little  enough,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  “to  promise  Dave  not  to.  I  d 
hurt  him  so,  and  just  as  he’d  been  told 
he  couldn’t  live  more  than  a  few  weeks. 
Afterward  I  was  afraid  to  tell  because 
it  would  have  made  it  so  much  the 
worse  for  Ed.  Did  I  do  wrong?  Why 
do  you  look  at  me  so?” 

Garth  relaxed  his  grasp.  He  tried 
to  smile,  recalling  Felton’s  own  wish. 

“No,  no,  Baby,  this  only  makes  it 
more  certain.  I’ll  take  this.” 


To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants-  If  your  jobber  can- 
>t  supply  you  with  Edgeworth,  Earns  &  Brother 
smpany  will  gladly  send  you  prepaid  by  parcel  post 
one-  or  two-dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Plug  Slice 
Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  price  you  would  pay 
e  jobber. 


GARTH  led  the  girl  back  to  the  ward¬ 
en’s  office.  Talbot  stood  up  and 
went  to  her,  touching  her  hand  with 
something  like  his  old  impulsiveness. 
“I  am  going  to  take  you  home  now. 
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T  en  years 


without  a  corn 


Countless  people  boast  that  record  now. 

Years  ago  they  started  using  Blue- jay.  Never  since 
has  a  corn  pained  twice.  And  never  has  a  corn  stayed 
Sk  week. 

You  can  quickly  prove  that  corns  aie  needless. 
Millions  have  already  done  it. 

Think  what  it  means. 

No  more  paring,  no  more  pain,  no  more  unsightly 
pads.  Dainty  shoes  without  unhappy  hours. 

Apply  a  Blue- jay  plaster. 

The  corn  pain  will  end.  And  soon  the  whole  corn 
will  loosen  and  come  out. 


The  action  is  gentle  but  sure.  Blue-jay  is  the  scien¬ 
tific  method,  created  by  this  world-famed  laboratory. 
It  is  not  like  the  methods  which  are  harsh  and  crude. 
Try  Blue-jay  on  one  corn.  Buy  it  tonight  from  your 
druggist.  Live  the  rest  of  your  life  without  corns. 
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BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  and  earn  big 

- -  —  —  annual  income  in  prof es- 

sional  fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every¬ 
where  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap¬ 
ital  required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
AJdr'.t  Stephenson  Laboratory.  4  Back  Bay.  Boston.  Mass. 


¥»  1  TrllTP  Wrltefor  free  illustrated  Book  and  “Evidenceof 
F  A  I  r  nl  I  \  Conception  Blank”.  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
1  *»  1  IjI"  *  1+  description  for  free  opinion  as  to  its  patentable 
nature.  Highest  References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
terms.  VICTOR  J.  MV  AN*  &  CO..  C«1  Washington.  »■  C. 


a  ,  Steady  Income.  Large  Manufacturer  of  Hand- 

Agents  -  - 


Steady  income.  Luige  —  - . - 

nvnuu  kerchiefs  and  Dress  Goods,  etc.,  wishes  represent¬ 
ative  in  each  locality.  Factory  to  cc-  omer.  Big  proBts,  honest 
goods.  Whole  or  spare  time.  Credit  g.ven.  Send  for  particulars. 

Freeport  Mfg.  Co..  72  Main  St.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  WANTED  to  retailers  and  jobbers. 

All  or  part  time.  ROCHESTER  CHEMICAL  CO. .  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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taking  orders  for  brand-new  line  of  All-weather 
eJV  Guaranteed  Waterproof  Raincoats.  Lat‘=?t 
^7  styles.  Best  and  finest  lino  of  coats  ever  offered. 
Get  a  big  paying  business  of  your  own 


fight  at  home. 

Large  Profits  Guaranteed 


for  only  2  average  orders  a  day 

Some  of  our  representatives  make  from 
four  to  five  thousand  dollars  a  season. 

No  experience  necessary-  No  capital  re¬ 
quired.  All  you  do  is  take  orders.  We  deliver 
by  parcel  post  and  do  all  collecting.  Yon  get 
your  commission  same  day  order  is  booked. 
Don't  pass  up  this  big  opportunity.  Busy 
r~.  season  on  right  now.  Send  for  free  swatch  book 
showing  over  25  samples  of  cloth.  The  very  best  and 
latest  patterns  for  men  and  women.  All  price*. 

Get  in  business  for  yourself  at  once,  bend  tor 
sample  coat  to. wear  and  show  to  customers.  Don  t 
BtopPf  of  lack  of 'Capital.  W  6  take  care  of  you. 


IMusic  Lessons 


CompleteConservatory 
Course  by  Mail 


Wonderful  home  study  music 
lessons  under  great  American 
and.  European  teachers.  fcn- 


dorsedby  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach  you. 
Leshons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 
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a  „i  Writenaming  course  you  are  interested 

AnV  Instrument  iniPiano.Harmon^Vo.ce.^bbcScJmol 

Mnnirt  Ifinlin  Ga FTf P f  T 


Musle.Violin.Ctornet^Iandolin  Guitar.ianjO  or  Reed  Organ 

-and  we  will  send  FREE  CATALOG.  SEND  fori*  NOWI 
University  Extension  Conservatory.  6290  Siegel-Myers  Building.  Chicago 


By  Investing  in 

ulvt  _ _ _ _ L  .  .  _  Sound  dividend. 

paying  industries  under  our  easy  payment  pJan.  As 
little  as  $1  a  month  only  required.  Send  for  booklet. 
RICKER,  BAR.NES  A  CO.,  8-V.  Ilcucon  Street,  BOSIOS,  MASS. 


Increase  Your  Income 


Every  Married  Couple 

and  all  who  contemplate  marriage 

Should  Own 


Thomas  Raincoat  Co.,  2129  Jane  St.,  Dayton,  0. 


Special  Offer 

The  regular  price  is 
$3.00.  In  order  to 
introduce  this  work 
into  as  many  neigh¬ 
borhoods  as  possible 
we  will  send  one  copy 
of  our  special  $2.00 
Edition  to  any  reader 
of  this  Magazine, 
postpaid  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $2  0,0. 


this  completer  informative  book 

“The  Science  of  a 
New  Life” 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.  D. 

400  pages — illustrated 
Endorsed  and  recommended  by  fore¬ 
most  medical  and  religious  critics 
throughout  the  U.  S.  Unfolds  the 
secrets  of  married  happiness,  so  often 
revealed  too  late  1  We  can  give  only 
a  few  of  the  chapter  subjects  here  as 
this  book  is  uot  meant  for  children. 

Marriage  and  its  Advantages.  Age  at 
Which  to  Marry.  .Law  of  Choice.  Love 
Analysed.  Qualities  One  Should  Avoid 
in  Choosing.  Anatomy  of  Reproduction. 
Amativeness:  Continence.  Children. 

^Conception.  Pregnancy.  Confinement 
TWILIGHT  SLEEP. 


TWILIGHT  SLEEP.  Nursing.  How  a 
Happy  Married  Life  is  secured. 

Descriptive  circular  with  table 
of  contfehts  mailed  FREE. 


J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co., 


97  Rose  Street 


New  York  City 
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Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


BEACON 

THERE  ARE  NO  BETTER 

SHOES 


FOR  FIT 
FOR  STYLE 


This  Simple  Outfit 

Repairs  Punctures  in  5  Minutes 

1,000,000  Motorists  bought  Shaler  5-Min  ite  Vulcan- 
izers  last  year  as  insurance  against  being  delayed 
on  the  road  for  repairs.  A  tube  puncture  is  vulcanized 
forever  in  5  minutes  and  the  motorist  goes  on  his  way 
rejoicing.  Every  Motorist  should  carry  one  in  his  car. 

Complete  Outfit  $1.50 

All  Accessory  Dealers  Sell  It 


C.  A.  Shaler  Co.,  1100  Fourth  St.,  Waupun,  Wis 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  Booklet 


5  Minute  Vuicanizer 


Do  you  know,  I  have  been  praying  that 
Felton  knows  what  his  confession  means 
to  me.” 

A  flush  stole  across  her  pallor. 

AS  Garth  watched  them  go,  side  by 
.  side,  he  tore  Hume’s  letter  into  little 
strips.  He  tossed  the  pieces  into  the 
grate.  He  watched  them  burn,  mutter¬ 
ing  as  if  the  man  were  r-eally  in  the  i 
room:  “This  is  the  thing  to  do,  isn’t 
it,  Ed?” 

When  the  warden  entered  Garth  was 
quite  himself  again.  He  said  casu¬ 
ally: 

“Those  flowers  outside,  warden — the 
girl  had  them  sent  .  .  .  unfortunately 
they  came  too  late!” 

Let  the  Southpaw 
Alone 

Continued  from  page  22 

every  one  could  sling  stones  at  a  hair 
breadth,  and  not  miss.” 

In  any  case  the  father  of  a  left- 
handed  child  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  his  southpaw  son  is  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  some  rebel  nonconformist 
of  very  ancient  times  and  that  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  him  change  to  right- 
handedness  is  pretty  sure  to  accomplish 
nothing  except  to  weaken  a  little  the 
prowess  of  the  left  hand.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  fortunate  that  Babe  Ruth,  the 
noted  baseball  player,  was  an  orphan. 
He  was  brought  up  in  an  institution 
where  nobody  had  time  to  object  to  his 
complete  left-handedness,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  he  grew  up  to  break  the  record 
for  home  runs  in  a  single  season  and 
to  be  sold  to  the  New  York  Yankees 
for  $150,000.  Accordingly,  parents  who 
are  disturbed  at  the  left-handedness  of 
a  youngster,  and  worry  because  they 
realize  that  this  condition  may  prove  a 
handicap  in  many  vocations,  would 
also  do  well  to  remember  that  the  man 
who  bats  from  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  plate  is  thrown  into  his  stride  by 
his  swing  and  is  also  nearer  his  goal. 
The  left-hander  in  the  course  of  a  sea¬ 
son  will  beat  out  many  an  infield  tap 
which  would  yield  nothing  to  a  right¬ 
hander.  Moreover,  the  left-hander 
hits  naturally  to  right  field,  which  per¬ 
mits  a  runner  to  go  from  first  to  third 
on  a  single,  and  he  throws  a  curve 
ball  with  much  less  effort  than  his 
more  conventional  rivals.  Dr.  Gould 
mentions  none  of  these  facts  in  his 
book,  and  yet  even  without  this  knowl¬ 
edge  he  gives  the  warning  to  let  Na¬ 
ture  have  her  way  and  claim  what  left¬ 
handers  she  will. 

Spare  the  Rod? 

Unfortunately,  even  those  who 
have  the  greatest  faith  in  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  a  child’s  instincts  must  admit 
that  he  is  not  completely  armed  against 
all  the  dangers  which  surround  him  in 
a  modern  home.  Nature  has  provided 
him  with  no  proper  protective  fear  of 
steam  radiators,  knives,  buttons,  pins, 
or  stray  bits  of  paper.  All  these  things 
are  too  recent  to  have  become  part  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  race.  But  though 
the  modernists  grant,  grudgingly,  that 
a  certain  amount  of  parental  authority 
and  supervision  is  essential  in  the  early 
years  of  a  child,  they  want  it  limited 
as  far  as  possible.  In  particular  they 
would  change  the  entire  formula  of 
punishment.  They  would  spare  the 
child  as  well  as  the  rod.  However,  if 
corporal  punishment  seems  to  be  in¬ 
evitable,  they  suggest  that  it  be  freed 
from  the  traditional  ritual  of  self- 
sacrificing  airs  on  the  part  of  the 
parent.  A  typical  statement  of  the  old 
parental  manner  of  chastisement  may 
be  found  in  a  recent  volume  on  “The 
Character  Training  of  Children”  in 
which  the  author  suggests  the  follow¬ 
ing  explanatory  monologue: 

“My  boy,  listen :  I  love  you  and  I  do 
not  like  to  hurt  you.  But  every  boy 
must  be  made  to  obey  his  father  and 
mother,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only 
way  to  make  you  do  it.  So  remember! 
Every  time  you  disobey  me  you  shall  be 


The  Wideawake 
Dealer  has  it 

He’s  the  ounce-o’-prevention, 
pound-o’-cure  man  ready  to  pre¬ 
scribe  a  few  feet  of  Garco  to 
relieve  you  of  all  future  brake 
lining  trouble. 

Garco  Asbestos  Brake  Lining  will 
not  burn.  Oil  and  dust  will  not  harm 
it.  The  hardest  kind  of  service  is  the 
sort  of  chance  Garco  is  seeking  to 
prove  its  every-way-you-look-at-it  de¬ 
pendability. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Garco. 

General  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 


ASBESTOS 

BRAKE  LINING 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOG 

of  fine  bred  poultry  for  1920;  all  choicest  breeds 
illustrated  and  described;  information  on  poul¬ 
try,  how  to  make  hens  lay,  grow  chicks— all 
facts.  Low  price  on  breeding  stock  and  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  28  years  in  business.  This  book  only 
10c.  B.  H.  Greider,  Box  13,  Rheems,  Pa. 


Diamond  bargains— 128  paxes  of  them.  The  greatest  Diamond  book 
ever  published  sent  free  for  your  name  and  address.  Your  choice  of 
rnililonaof  dollars  worth  of  diamonds  sent  upon  request.  No  monty 
down.  Terms  as  low  a*  a  few  cents  a  day.  8  per  cent  yearly  inerMae 
in  value  guaranteed.  Extra  6  per  cent  bonus  may  be  earned. 
WeifaT/irlav  for  12£-pag«  book .  thousands  of  bargains.  No 
YV  rue  I  oaay  obligations.  Write  NOW  to  Dept.  24B 


1  Maiden  law,  N gw  York  H.T. 


FOR  SPOT  CASH 


mail  false  teeth,  old  and 
broken  jewelry.  Diamonds, 
watches,  old  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  War  Bonds  or  stamps— anything  valuable.  Cash  by 
return  mail.  Goods  returned  in  10  days  if  you're  not  satisfied. 
Ohio  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  223  Lennox  Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


m  Cost,  Executive  and  Public  |^| 

Accounting 

Pay  $3,000  to  $ 10.000  a  Yaar  and  Up 

Bookkeepers,  Cashiers,  Office  Men  and  Stenographers  are 
doubling  their  salaries  by  learning  higher  accounting.  Our 
home-study  training  by  mail  under  Dig  staff  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants  enabled  G.  W.  Alhaus  to  raise  himself 
from  ledger  clerk  to  Auditor  with  Balary  increase  of  600%. 
Hundreds  have  added  $1 ,000  to  $2,600  or  more  to  their  yearly 
earnings.  We  prepare  yon  from  the  ground  up.  Qualify 
while  holding  present  position.  Write  now  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  free  copy  of  our  book  “Accountancy — The  Profes¬ 
sion  That  Pays." 

I.a  Salle  Extension  University,  Depl.  440-H,  Chicago 

“  The  World's  Greatest.  Extension  University" 


THOUSANDS  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  ARE 

UNITARIANS  Ln„^h„'gtthouv 

If  you  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  the  whole  creed 
of  your  church,  send  for  free  literature  to 

Associate  Dept.  A,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS:  BIG  MONEY 

taking  orders  for 

Wireless  Guaranteed  Umbrella 

Something  brand  new.  Adjust  new  top  in 
minute.  Handles  collapse  to  fit  suitcase. 
Only  umbrella  ever  made  without  wires  to 
hold  the  stays  in  place.  Costs  no  more 
than  ordinary  kind. 

TWO-YEAR  GUARANTEE 

Biggest  seller  ever  introduced.  No  com¬ 
petition.  Never  before  advertised.  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Sells  all  year  round.  No 
experience  or  capita)  needed.  We  deliver 
and  collect.  Commissions  paid  same  day  you  take  orders. 
Work  spare  time  or  full  time.  Walter  Taylor,  of  Oregon^ 
averages  9  sales  a  day.  Write  today  for  territory  and  samples' 

Parker  Mfg.  Co.,  216  Rock  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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Quality  First  Is  the  Fundamental 
Principle  in  the  Manufacture  of 


Boston  Garter 


For  more  than  forty  years  Boston  Garter  has  been 
a  friend  to  well  dressed  men  the  world  over.  It 
not  only  keeps  the  old  friends  but  makes  many, 
many  new  ones  each  season.  Most  men  ask  for 
Boston  Garter  as  a  matter  of  course  the  two 
words  go  so  well  together. 

Made  by  GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY,  BOSTON 

Makers  of  Velvet  Grip  Hose  Supporters 
for  Women.  Misses  and  Children 


Quality 
First  , 


and  Young  America 


GIVE  the  youngsters 
.  the  right  start.  Help 
them  develop  into  valuable 
citizens.  Instill  love  of 
country  by  flying  flags  of 
Bull  Dog  Bunting  where’er 
they  go. 

Begin  at  home.  “  Every 
home  should  fly  a  flag  to 
inspire  and  brighten  the 
daily  lives  of  all  within  it. 
And  see  to  it  that  school 
board  and  playground 
commission  realize  fully 
their  responsibility  in  the 
patriotic  up -bringing  of 
Young  America. 

Choose  Flags  of  Bull 
Dog  Bunting  because  they 
wear  and  wear.  Sun  and 
rain  cannot  alter  their 
steadfast  beauty.  See  a 
Bull  Dog  Bunting  Flag  at 
your  dealer’s. 

JOHN  C.  DETTRA  &  CO., Inc. 

Manufacturers 


Oaks,  Penna. 


Boll  Dog 


Bunting* 


Flags 


Every  Home  Should  Fly  a  Flag 


WE  WILL  SEND 
YOU  ANY  DIAMOND, 
WATCH, JEWELRY, SHOWN 
IN  OUR  CATALOG  FOR 

free  examination 


punished.  When  I  tell  you  to  do  a 
thing,  you  must  do  it  instantly,  without 
a  moment’s  delay.  If  you  hesitate,  if 
you  wait  to  be  told  the  second  time, 
you  will  be  punished.  When  I  speak, 
you  must  act.  Just  as  sure  as  you  are 
standing  here  before  me,  this  punish¬ 
ment  will  follow  every  time  you  do  not 
do  as  you  are  told.” 

The  modernists,  or,  if  one  prefers, 
the  radicals,  led  by  Bernard  Shaw, 
contend  that  this  spirit  is  entirely 
wrong.  In  one  of  his  recent  prefaces 
Mr.  Shaw  says  that  the  interests  of  the 
child  and  the  grown-up  are  so  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  that  some  parents  can 
hardly  avoid  administering  physical 
punishment  upon  occasion.  The  mod¬ 
ernist  asks  that  it  be  given  quickly  and 
impulsively;  that  the  parent  punish  a 
child  frankly  on  the  ground  that  he 
disturbs  the  comfort  of  an  older  and  a 
stronger  person.  Any  healthy  child, 
say  the  exponents  of  this  system,  will 
dislike  the  person  who  spanks  him,  but 
if  the  fiction  of  righteousness  is  not  in¬ 
troduced  the  child  will  accept  it  as  the 
invariable  fate  of  the  weak  person 
pitted  against  the  strong  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  spanking  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  statement  that  it 
“hurts  me  more  than  it  does  you,”  and 
that  “it  is  for  your  own  good,”  there  is 
a  danger  that  the  intelligent  child  will 
set  the  parent  down  as  a  tyrant,  which 
he  can  forgive  in  time,  but  also  as  a 
hypocrite  and  a  liar,  which  is  much 
harder  to  forget. 

I  may  add  from  my  own  observa¬ 
tions  that  there  are  certain  complica¬ 
tions  not  covered  in  this  philosophy  of 
the  radicals.  I  once  knew  an  advanced 
family  who  resolved  that  they  would 
never  punish  their  child  either  by  word 
or  deed.  They  agreed  that  they  would 
not  even  scold  him,  and  they  kept  their 
word.  When  he  grew  old  enough  to 
discuss  his  experiences  with  other  chil¬ 
dren  he  discovered  that  the  attitude  of 
his  parents  was  exceptional  and  one 
day  he  came  home  and  voiced  a  tearful 
protest  against  his  immunity.  The 
basis  of  his  complaint  was  that  all  his 
little  friends  were  spanked  upon  such 
occasions  as  they  disobeyed  orders,  and 
he  wanted  to  know  if  he.  was  allowed 
to  go  scot  free  because  his  father  and 
mother  didn’t  love  him  enough  to  care 
whether  he  was  good  or  bad.  It  is  only 
fair  to  aid  that  he  eventually  outgrew 
these  fears  as  to  the  fate. of  his  chai- 
acter  and  grew  into  an  independence 
as  stanch  as  his  parents  had  intended. 
Perhaps  it  was  even  more  so.  At  any 
rate,  although  he  was  a  city  dweller,  he 
was  allowed  to  go  and  come  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  without  ques¬ 
tioning.  One  night  (he  was  then  ten 
years  old)  he  came  in  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  his  father,  shocked 
into  a  sudden  old-fashioned  anger  a> 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  could  not  keep 
back  an  involuntary  protest. 

“William,”  he  called  to  the  boy  as  he 
tramped  up  the  stairs  to  his  room, 
“where  have  you  been?” 

The  youngster  paused. 

“Out,”  he  answered.  “Why?” 

There  was  no  reply,  and  he  went  on 
his  way  to  bed. 
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AFTER  reforming  the  parents,  the 
.  modernist  is  intent  on  radical 
changes  in  the  personality  of  the 
teacher  and  in  our  whole  system  oi 
education.  Floyd  Dell  is  one  of  the 
most  extreme,  but  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  of  these 
critics  in  his  book  “Were  You  Ever 
a  Child?” 

“People  talk  about  children  being 
hard  to  teach,”  he  writes,  “and  in  the 
next  breath  they  deplore  the  facility 
with  which  they  acquire  ‘the  vices. 
That  seems  strange.  It  takes  as  much 
patience,  energy,  and  faithful  applica¬ 
tion  to  become  proficient  in  a  vice  as 
it  does  to  learn  mathematics.  Yet  con¬ 
sider  how  much  more  popular  poker  is 
than  equations !  But  did  a  schoolboy 
ever  drop  in  on  a  group  of  teachers 
who  had  sat  up  all  night  parsing, 
say,  a  sentence  in  Henry  James, 
or  seeing  who  could  draw  the  best 
map  of  the  North  Atlantic  States. 
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Supercargo— or  Banks? 

IN  olden  days,  ships  left  home  ports  laden  with  merchan¬ 
dise  in  charge  of  a  supercargo,  or  agent,  who  traded  in  each 
port,  selling  his  wares  and  buying  return  cargoes — all  for  cash 
of  the  realm. 

Today,  through  the  medium  of  international  commercial 
banks,  foreign  trade  is  conducted  by  an  orderly  process,  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  domestic  commerce,  and  employing  neither 
supercargo  nor  actual  cash. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York  is  associated 
with  leading  banks  throughout  the  world,  and  serves  as  the 
medium  for  direct  relations  between  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  this  country  and  those  of  foreign  markets. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  Newark 

Capital.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  Over  Fifty  Million  Dollars! 
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The  child  picks  up  vices  like  poker  I 
from  specialists  and  enthusiasts,  while  I 
in  most  schools  whatever  fervor  the 
teacher  may  have  originally  brought  to 
his  task  is  dissipated  by  the  fact  that 
he  must  give  instruction  in  every  sub¬ 
ject  under  the  sun.  Moreover,  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  the  schoolroom  generally  pre¬ 
vents  a  child  from  discovering  things 
for  himself.  Poker  has  all  the  charm 
of  an  elective  course,  while  mathe¬ 
matics  is  compulsory.  But  many  a  hoy 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  figure  out  such 
a  difficult  problem  as  the  odds  against 
filling  a  flush  or  a  straight  cannot  do  a 
thing  with  the  comparative  length  of 
time  it  will  take  A  and  B  to  till  a  cer¬ 
tain  field  if  A  works  twice  as  fast  as 
B,  but  rests  on  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  Mondays,  while  B  toils  seven  days 
a  week. 

The  remedy,  says  the  modernist, 
is  more  freedom  for  the  child.  If 
the  teacher  says:  “Here  is  ‘Ivanhoe’; 
you  must  read  it  before  noon  next  Sat¬ 
urday  because  I  tell  you  it  is  a  great 
book,”  the  child  will  read  “Ivanhoe” 
and  hate  it.  And,  worse  yet,  he  may 
adopt  the  defensive  policy  of  saying 
that  he  enjoys  everything  which  the 
teacher  tells  him  is  worthy  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  finds  it  convenient  to  conform. 
He  is  in  danger  then  of  growing  up  to 
be  a  person  without  opinions  or  judg¬ 
ments  who  will  go  through  life  taking 
everything  on  the  say  so  of  somebody 
else. 

The  school,  as  at  present  consti¬ 
tuted,  makes  only  the  slightest  use  of 
the  creative  instinct  in  the  child. 

Our  Training  Is  Prussian 

“CHE  already  ‘hates  Shakespeare,”’  a 

O  mother  writes  to  a  newspaper  in 
describing  the  effect  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  education  upon  a  twelve-year- 
old  girl;  “‘hates’  every  lovely  English 
poem  chosen  for  classroom  vivisection; 
‘hates’  Julius  Caesar,  together  with  his 
language  and  all  his  works.  She  has 
‘finished’  geography,  having  hated  it 
thoroughly  and  knowing  now  nothing 
whatever  about  it.  She  is  losing  her 
fine  native  sense  of  observation  in  or¬ 
der  dutifully  to  see  only  what  her 
teachers  consider  important.  She 
writes  hours  at  a  time  on  her  own 
typewriter  stories,  poems,  plays,  but 
wept  yesterday  when  it  came  time  for 
her  to  write  her  daily  short  theme,  the 
following  attractive  subjects  having 
been  given  the  children  to  choose  from 
‘My  Ideal  Room,’  ‘How  I  Baked  a  Cake:’ 
‘A  Soldier’s  Soldier,’  ‘The  Delayed  Pic¬ 
nic,’  and  ‘The  Party  Dress  I  Should 
Like.’  ” 

And  in  answer  to  this  complaint  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  teacher  who 
wrote  protestingly :  “Like  most  people 
with  children  of  their  own,  she  thinks 
of  education  as  relating  to  the  child. 
Textbooks  and  articles  on  education  all 
harp  on  the  development  of  the  child. 
Now,  in  the  modern  school,  especially 
the  public  school,  the  unit  is  not  the 
child,  but  the  class.  This  is  a  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  very  greatest  impor¬ 
tance.  No  teacher  who,  like  myself, 
teaches  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  pupils,  in  classes  ranging 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  each,  can  pos¬ 
sibly  study  any  child’s  individual  needs. 
She  must  work  by  the  psychology  of 
the  crowd,  not  by  that  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.” 

Here  seems  to  be  the  very  root  of  the 
thing  which  inspires  the  reformer  to 
say  that  Little  Eva  has  not  followed 
Uncle  Tom  out  of  slavery.  We  live  un¬ 
der  a  government  which  is  founded  on 
the  theory  of  individual  rights,  but  we 
train  children  for  a  place  in  this  state 
by  a  system  which  is  paternalistic  and 
Prussian.  Everybody  who  follows 
American  politics,  particularly  munici¬ 
pal  politics,  deplores  the  fact  that  large 
numbers  of  voters  are  easily  led  by 
agitators  and  demagogues  and  political 
bosses  and  editors  of  yellow  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  our 
school  system.  The  boy  who  has  been 
trained  to  say  that  “Ivanhoe”  is  a 
great  book  because  his  teacher  told 
him  so  is  the  man  who  will  tell  you  that 
Mayor  X.  is  the  people’s  friend  and  ex¬ 
plain  that  he  knows  him  to  be  such  be¬ 
cause  he  read  it  in  a  newspaper.  The 
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TO  quiet  the  pain  of  a  burn 
and  to  heal  the  inflamed 
or  broken  skin — apply  Mentholatum. 
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An  Ambitious  Girl 

Miss  Aline  McDonald  earned  enough 
money  introducing  The  American  Maga¬ 
zine,  Woman' s  Home  Companion,  and 
Farm  and  Fireside  to  pay  for  her  own 
education  and  that  of  her  two  sisters. 

You ,  loo,  have  ambition 

Possibly  it  is  to  possess  something  you  cannot 
afford.  Let  us  help  you  attain  it.  We  want  a 
real,  live  representative  in  your  neighborhood. 
Ambitious  people  giving  a'l  their  time  to  our 
work  are  earning  from  $3.00  to  $8.00  a  day. 
Those  securing  subscriptions  as  a  side  line  are 
making  50  cents  an  hour  or  more. 

Write  and  ask  me  how  I  can  help 
you  to  realize  your  ambition 

Chief  of  Subscription  Staff,  Desk  C-2 

Crowell  Publishing  Co.,  416  W.  13th  St.,  New  York 


This  tran  has  lost 

an  arm.  I_Is  Iocs  is  not 
I  apparent,  because  he 
wcar9  a  Carnes  Artificial 
Arm,  which  both  Ieohs 
i  and  acts  like  the  natural 
arm.  The  elbow  bends, 
wrict  turns,  fingers  flex  and 
1  graep.  Or.ly  by  close  inspec¬ 
tion  can  the  Carnes  be  detect¬ 
ed  frem  the  living  arm. 

Wearers  of  Carnes  Arms  dress  them¬ 
selves,  carry  bac;c"ge,  use  knife,  ferk, 
pencil  and  pen  and  do  any  kind  of  werk, 
including  the  operation  of  intricate  machinery. 

Carnes  Artificial  Arm 

Keeps  Men  on  the  Payroll 

Many  highly-trained  artisans  or  mechanics,  after 
the  loss  of  one  or  both  arms,  hr.ve  been  er.r.bicd  by  Ce.rnc.9 
Arms  to  continue  their  werk  w.th  nolens  of  quality— happy 
earners  instead  of  dependents.  Tko  Careca  Arm  is  lneon- 
epicuou3  and  comfortable  and  its  use  is  quickly  learned. 

Illustrated  Book  FREE,  book  e*pf^s  th^cincB 

Arm  in  detail  and  contains  the  stories  ana  photographs  of 
scores  of  maimed  persons  restored  to  usefulness.  Sent 
free  to  any  interested  person. 

201  Carnes  Bldg. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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school  makes  docility  an  ideal,  but  the 
boy  who  learns  this  lesson  best  often 
finds  that  he  is  a  failure  in  life  because 
what  the  teacher  calls  good  conduct 
and  attention  the  world  not  infrequent¬ 
ly  calls  lack  of  initiative. 

Literature  suffers  as  well  as  life. 
The  first  step  to  restore  the  former 
popularity  of  William  Shakespeare,  the 
dramatist,  would  be  to  destroy  every 
Shakespeare  textbook  in  the  lower 
schools.  The  child  reads  a  much-cut 
version  of  “Hamlet.”  He  learns  count¬ 
less  lines  from  the  play,  often  as  a 
penalty  for  being  late.  He  writes 
themes  on  the  character  of  Hamlet  and 
on  Ophelia.  He  knows  every  twist  ano 
turn  of  the  story,  and  then  the  teacher 
says  to  him:  “Now  go  and  see  the 
play.”  And  then  everybody  wonders 
when  the  honest  child  returns  and  re¬ 
ports  that  he  finds  Douglas  Fairbanks 
in  “The  Lamb”  much  more  exciting. 

Novelists  to  the  Rescue 


THE  novelists  have  begun  to  move 
forward  to  the  rescue  of  Little  Eva 
and  her  brother.  H.  G.  Wells  is  in  the 
front  rank,  and  in  “Joan  and  Peter”  he 
has  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  a  new 
style  of  education  which  shall  not  be 
entirely  surrounded  by  textbooks.  The 
home  has  come  in  for  a  buffeting  as 
well  as  the  school.  Stacy  Aumonier  in 
“The  Querrils”  points  out  that  there 
are  problems  which  arise  in  life  which 
may  not  be  solved  merely  by  being  well 
intentioned  and  well  meaning. 

“You  know,  Pete,”  says  the  character 
who  voices  the  moral  which  the  author 
would  convey,  “your  people  are  too 
sweet.  I  don’t  mean  in  the  jollying 
sense.  I  mean  that  they  really  are  too 
sweet.  Family  life  is  the  finest  thing 
in  the  world — it’s  certainly  the  bright¬ 
est — but  it  can  be  overdone.  Biologi¬ 
cally  it’s  bad  when  it  harries  the  indi¬ 
vidual  powers  of  expression.  .  .  .  What 
it  doesn’t  allow  for — this  attitude,  1 
mean,  this  Querril  outlook — is  that  in 
all  the  big  things  of  life  one  has  to  act 
alone.  In  every  adventure,  in  every 
experience,  there  comes  a  moment 
when  one  has  suddenly  to  weigh  a 
chance,  make  a  quick  decision;  and  one 
has  to  do  that— alone.  And  in  the  end 
one  has  to  stand  before  the  bar  of  God 
— alone.  I  don’t  really  mean  a  bar, 
and  I  don’t  quite  know  what  I  mean  by 
God,  but  there  must  come  a  moment 
when  one  is  all  collected  together,,  all 
one’s  life  and  impulses  and  temptations 
— one’s  whole  story,  in  fact- — and  then 
all  these  others  exist  only  in  the  way 
that  they  affected  us  or  we  affected 
them.  One  must  be  terribly  alone  then. 
And  this  mutual  self-effacing  business 
is  bad  for  a  race.  Unselfishness  be¬ 
comes  selfishness.” 

Another  writer  who  seeks  a  greater 
scope  for  individuality  in  family  life  is 
May  Sinclair,  with  her  novel  “Mary 
Olivier,”  in  which  she  traces  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  a  woman  who  has  been  all 
her  life  held  in  check  by  the  dominance 
of  her  mother  finds  freedom. 

And  of  course  the  much-belabored  in¬ 
stitution  of  marriage  does  not  escape. 
Somerset  Maugham  has  it  in  his  story 
of  a  genius,  called  “The  Moon  and  Six¬ 
pence,”  in  which  a  middle-aged  artist 
finds  that  he  simply  cannot  paint  pic- 
i  tures  without  the  preliminary  step  of 
slamming  the  front  door  upon  his  wife 
and  children  and  going  to  Paris.  Mr. 
Maugham’s  book  has  been  attacked  as 
immoral,  but  the  charge  hardly  holds 
good,  for  he  lets  his  hero  die  fear- 
somely  in  a  far  South  Sea  island  to 
which  he  has  fled  in  his  revolt  against 
the  conventions  of  ordinary  life. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  marriage  and  the  home 
have  as  yet  shown  any  signs  of  totter¬ 
ing  under  the  force  of  the  blows  admin¬ 
istered  by  some  of  the  younger  novel¬ 
ists.  Not  one  of  them  has  been  able  to 
approach  the  popularity  of  the  older 
school  which  finds  that  everything  is 
for  the  best.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  class  all 
the  younger  writers  as  radicals.  There 
is  a  marked  divergence  in  their  in¬ 
tent.  Some  would  do  no  more  than 
erase  the  “sweet”  from  “Home,  sweet 
home.”  Others  would  prefer  also  to 
elide  the  “home.” 
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-  THE  SHdlkTHAT  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE  ” 

sj.oo  $ 8  do  w* $9.00  & $10 o£  SHOES 


BOYS’ 

SHOES 

$4.50 

$5.00 

$5.50 


W  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  sold  through  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  to  the 
wearer  at  one  profit.  All  middlemen’s  and  manufacturing  profits  are 
eliminated.  W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country,  W.L.Douglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  stamped  on  the  bottom  guarantees  the  best  shoes  in  style, 
comfort  and  service  that  can  be  produced  for  the  price. 

Q tamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of 
O  shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
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prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom¬ 
ers.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 
his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
materials,  workmanship  and  style  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  at  the  price.  Into 
every  pair  go  the  results  of  sixty-seven 
years  experience  in  making  shoes, 
dating  hack  to  the  time  when  W.  L. 
Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven,  pegging 
shoes. 


The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 
experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The  smart 
styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well- 
equipped  factory  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  by 
the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ex¬ 
perienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 


W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  our  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  the  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  telling  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 

m  *  President  W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

CAUTION.— Insist  upon  having  W.  L.  jO  SHOE  COMPANY, 

Douglas  shoes.  The  name  and  price  is  plainly  S'  *  153  SPARK  STREET 

stamped  on  the  sole.  If  it  has  been  changed  / BR0CKT0N  -  -  MASS. 


TELEGRAPHY 

Morse  and  wireless  taught  quickly.  Big  Salaries.  Great  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Oldest  and  Largest  School.  Established  46  years.  Catalog  free. 


DODGE’S  INSTITUTE 


6th  Street,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
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Auto  and  Trader  Mechanic 
Earn  $100  to  $*00  a  Month 

Young  man,  are  you 
mechanically  inclined? 

Come  to  the  Sweeney 
School.  Learn  to  be 
an  expert.  I  teach 
with  tools  not  bocks. 

Do  the  work  yourself, 
that’s  the  secret  of  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

of  practical  training  by  which  5,000 
soldiers  were  trained  fer  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  over  20.CC0  expert 
mechanics.  Learn  in  a  few  weeks;  no  previous 
experience  necessary. 

pnpp  Write  today  for  illustrated  free  catalog 
T  It  ILL  showing  hundreds  of  pictures  men 
working  in  new  Million  Dollar  Trade  School, 

.LEARN  A  TRADE. 
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SCHOOL  OF  AUTO -TRACTOR-AVIATION  . 
55  SWEENEY  BLOG.  KANSAS  CITY,  roQ. 


For  All 
Furniture 
Legs 

’Save  Floors  -Save  Rugs 


See  That  You  Get  Them 


-Will  $12.00  Help?- 


S CORES  of  our  friends  will  earn  $12.00  or  more  in  May  introducing  The  American  Magazine  and  the 
WOMAN’S  Home  Companion  in  their  locality.  You  may  as  well  be  one  of  there  lucky  people  A^ia/FT  1 
the  wurk  in  your  spare  time.  For  full  Information  address—  Chief  of  Staff,  Desk  C3,  THE  CROWELL 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  416  West  13th  Street.  New  York. 


Goin.^  to  bed,  in  style? 


Rest 

assured- 


since  tear  'TT«rk 


Pajamas  Sc  Ni^tit  Shirts 
“The  NIGHTwear  of  a.  Nation.!" 

ERcoenfelo&Co  Baltimore  -  New. York.  -  Chicago 
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Out  of  KhakMnto  Overalls 


Character,  in  a  machine  as  in  a  man,  is  attained  only  by 
consistent,  day-after-day  performance. 

Since  it  was  first  placed  on  the  market  more  than  twelve 
years  ago,  the  “Caterpillar”  Tractor  has  been  building  a 
character  typified  by  unswerving  and  successful  performance 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  industry 
and  war. 


'Caterpillar”  Tractor  character  was  so 
firmly  established  that  when  the  World 
War  began,  the  Allies  unhesitatingly  and 
exclusively  adopted  this  tractor  for  their 
hardest  transportation  tasks.  The  go- 
ability  of  Holt's  “cross-country  locomo¬ 
tive”  made  possible  the  Tanks. 

“Caterpillar”  Tractor  character  was  so 
paramount  and  unassailable  that  in  1917 
the  United  States  Government  officially 
and  exclusively  adopted  this  tractor  for 
the  motorization  of  artillery,  and  also  em¬ 


The  “Caterpillar”  Tractor  is  protected  by  more  than  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-Five  Patents,  and  everyone  of  them 
in  turn  protects  the  purchaser.  All  Holt  Patents  were 
licensed  for  use  by  the  United  States  Government  for  its 
military  needs  during  the  war  in  the  design  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Government  track-laying  vehicles  tractors,  tanks, 
gun  mounts,  truck-adapters,  trailers,  etc.  “Caterpillar" 
Tractors  built  by  Holt,  or  under  Holt  contracts  or  patent 
licenses,  were  the  only  track-laying  tractors  adopted  after 
rigid  Government  tests  for  the  hardest  war  service  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Universal  recognition  is  accorded  the  exclusive  trade-mark 
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registered  not  only  in  the  United  States  of  America  but 
in  practically  every  country  of  the  world.  The  world-wide 
success  of  the  “Caterpillar”  Tractor  has  resulted  in  at¬ 
tempted  imitations,  sometimes  described  as  “caterpillar 
types.”  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “caterpillar  type.”  The 
“Caterpillar”  Tractor,  built  under  Holt  basic  patents  and 
exclusive  design,  stands  alone  by  name,  quality  and  results. 


ployed  Benjamin  Holt’s  prime  invention  in  the  creation  of  the 
super-engine  of  war— -the  “Caterpillar”  gun  mount— pictured 
on  this  page. 

Municipalities,  road-commissioners  and  contractors  are  using 
the  “Caterpillar”  Tractor  to  cut  road -building  costs  in  half. 

Loggers  and  lumbermen  are  solving 
their  hauling  problems  with  it  in  woods, 
swamps  and  snow.  Oil  producers  are 
using  the  “Caterpillar”  Tractor  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  transportation  tasks.  Mine 
operators  and  overland  freighters  are 
capitalizing  its  rugged  go -ability  as  a 
dividend-builder.  Business  farmers  and 
plantation  owners  are  getting  bigger  and 
better  crops,  in  spite  of  labor  shortage, 
through  “Caterpillar”  Tractor  depend¬ 
ability  the  year  ’round.  “Caterpillar" 
Tractor  dealers  are  character-dealers; 
they  furnish  you  Holt  character-tractors, 
plus  Holt  standardized  service. 
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HS  Manufacturing  Company //vc. 
Peoria,  Ill.  Stockton, Cal. 


IbMLi  New  York  ,N.Y.  Spokane,Wash.  London, Eng. 
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Beginning  “The  Little  Warrior” 


by  Pelham  Grenville  Wodehouse 


A  Bedroom  Floor 

CTHE  bedroom,  more  than  any 
I  other  room  in  the  house ,  needs 
to  be  kept  dust- free  and  health¬ 
fully  clean. 

It's  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  remove  dust  and  lint 
from  the  smooth,  sanitary  sur¬ 
face  of  a  Congoleum  Rug.  A 
damp  mop  does  it  in  a  moment. 

Art  Rug  No.  350,  shown  here, 
is  a  particularly  popular  one 
for  the  bedroom.  A  quilt  of 
quaint  design,  furniture  on 
simple  lines,  lend  a  note  of 
harmony  to  this  modest  interior. 

An  appropriate  setting  for  such 
a  rug  is  suggested  by  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  Golden  Oak 
Congoleum  Rug-Border,  which 
produces  the  effect  of  a  real 
hardwood  floor.  These  borders 
lie  flat  without  fastening  and 
are  as  sanitary,  durable  and 
easy  to  clean  as  a  Congoleum 
Art-Rug. 


It  bids  you  rest ■ 


The  design  shown  above 
is  Congoleum  Art-Rug 
No.  350.  In  the  6x9  foot 
size  the  price  is  $9. 75. 


(~7""HIS  quiet,  friendly  room  ex- 
tends  its  genial  welcome  to  the 
guest. 

The  rug  lends  a  note  of  cordial 
cheer  to  its  restful  furnishings. 
Where  wall  and  ceiling  are  of  plain 
tint,  as  in  this  room,  the  rug  can  well 
supply  the  entire  color  scheme. 

The  hospitality  that  is  the  birth¬ 
right  of  the  housewife  naturally  finds 
expression  in  the  furnishings  of  her 
guest  room. 


And  since  this  room  is  not  used  as 
frequently  as  other  rooms  in  the 
house,  it  is  well  to  have  its  furnish¬ 
ings  simple  and  easily  cleaned. 

Because  Congoleum  is  sanitary, 
waterproof,  and  so  very  easy  to  clean, 
it  is  unquestionably  the  rug  for  your 
guest  room. 

And,  of  course,  it  would  not 
deserve  its  immense  popularity  if  it 
were  not  so  genuinely  artistic  in 
design  and  pattern.  No  other  low- 
priced  rug  can  boast  the  appropriate¬ 


ness  and  good  taste  of  Congoleum  for 
floors  throughout  the  house.  And 
none  cost  so  little — 

3  x  4/4  feet  $2.40  7}4x9  feet  $11.85 

3x6  feet  3.20  9  x  9  feet  14.25 

6x9  feet  9.75  9  x  10/4  feet  16.60 

9  x  12  feet  $19.00 

Prices  in  the  Par  West  and  South  average  15°!°  higher 
than  those  quoted-,  in  Canada  prices  average  257° 
higher.  All  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS  DALLAS  BOSTON  MONTREAL 


ART- RUGS  AND 
FLOOR- COVE  RINGS 


This  Gold  Seal  is  an  honest 
guarantee.  Its  services  are 
seldom  required,  but  it  re¬ 
funds  your  money  if  the 
rug-  you  buy  does  not  prove 
to  possess  all  the  qualities 
claimed  for  it.  There  is 
only  one  grade  of  Congo¬ 
leum  and  the  Gold  Seal  is 
its  identification  mark.  Be 
sure  to  look  for  it. 


■  \jb  GOLD  SEAL 

guarantee 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
OR  YOUR  MONEY  WIU  l 
BE  REFUNDED  § 


A  DAMP  CiOTB  WUl  RHWOTT 
SZAl  If  IT  STICK*  TO  GOODS 
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“Then  she  shook  her  head, 
Looked  at  me,  and  said: 
‘  Poor  John 


THE  LITTLE  WARRIOR 


Fireddie  rooke  . 

gazed  coldly  at  the 
'  breakfast  table. 

Through  a  gleam¬ 
ing  eyeglass  he  inspected  ...... 

the  revolting  object  which  Parker,  his  fauhful  man, 
had  placed  on  a  plate  before  him. 

“Parker!”  His  voice  had  a  ring  of  pain. 


“Sir?” 

“What’s  this?” 

“Poached  egg,  sir.”  , 

Freddie  averted  his  eyes  with  a  silent  shuddei. 

“It  looks  just  like  an  old  aunt  of  mine,”  he  said. 

“Remove  it!”  . 

He  got  up,  and,  wrapping  his  dressing  gown  about 

his  long  legs,  took  up  a  stand  in  front  of  the  fire¬ 
place.  From  this  position  he  surveyed  the  room,  his 
shoulders  against  the  mantelpiece,  his  calves  press¬ 
ing  the  club  fender.  It  was  a  cheerful  oasis  m  a 
chill  and  foggy  world,  a  typical  London  bachelor  s 
breakfast  room.  The  walls  were  a  restful  gray,  and 
the  table,  s:t  for  two,  a  comfortable  arrangement  in 
,  white  an!  silver. 

“Eggs,  Parker,”  said  Freddie  solemnly,  are  the 

acid  test!” 

“Yes  sir?” 

“If,  on  the  morning  after,  you  can  tackle  a 
poached  egg,  you  are  all  right.  If  not,  not.  And 
don’t  let  anybody  tell  you  otherwise.” 

“No,  sir.”  _ 

Freddie  pressed  the  palm  of  his  hand  to  his  brow 

and  sighed. 

“It  would  seem,  then,  that  I  must  have  reveled  a 
trifle  whole-heartedly  last  night.  I  was  possibly  a 
little  blotto.  Not  whiffled,  perhaps,  but  indisputably 
blotto.  Did  I  make  much  noise  coming  in?” 


By  P.  G.  WODEHOUSE 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  WALLACE  MORGAN 


“No,  sir.  You  were  very  quiet.” 

“Ah!  A  dashed  bad  sign!” 

Freddie  moved  to  the  table  and  poured  himself  a 

cup  of  coffee.  .  .  .  , 

“The  cream  jug  is  to  your  right,  sir,  said  tne 

helpful  Parker. 

“Let  it  remain  there.  Cafe  noir  for  me  this  moin- 
ing.  As  noir  as  it  can  jolly  well  stick!”  Freddie 
retired  to  the  fireplace  and  sipped  delicately.  As 
far  as  I  can  remember,  it  was  Ronny  Devereux  s 

birthday  or  something — ” 

“Mr.  Martyn’s,  I  think  you  said,  sir.” 

“That’s  right.  Algy  Martyn’s  birthday,  and 
Ronny  and  I  were  the  guests.  It  all  comes  back  to 
me.  I  wanted  Derek  to  roll  along  and  join  the  fes¬ 
tivities — he’s  never  met  Ronny — but  he  gave  it  a 
miss.  Quite  right!  A  chap  in  his  position  has  le- 
sponsibilities.  Member  of  Parliament  and  all  that. 
Besides,”  said  Freddie  earnestly,  driving  home  the 
point  with  a  wave  of  his  spoon,  “he’s  engaged  to 
be  married.  You  must  remember  that,  Parker! 

“I  will  endeavor  to,  sir.” 

“Sometimes,”  said  Freddie,  dreamily,  “I  wish  1 
were  engaged  to  be  married.  Sometimes  I  wish 
I  had  some  sweet  girl  to  watch  over  me  and—  No 
I  don’t,  by  Jove!  It  would  give  me  the  utter  pip. 
Is  Sir  Derek  up  yet,  Parker?” 

“Getting  up,  sir.” 

“See  that  everything  is  all  right,  will  you.  1 
mean  afe  regards  the  foodstuffs  and  what  not.  I 
want  him  to  make  a  good  breakfast.  He’s  got  to 


meet  his  mother  this 
morning  at  Charing 
Cross.  She’s  legging  it 
back  from  the  Riviera.” 
“Indeed,  sir?” 

Freddie  shook  his  head.  “You  wouldn  t  speak  in 
that  light,  careless  tone  if  you  knew  her!  Well, 
you’ll  see  her  to-night.  She’s  coming  here  to 
dinner.” 

sir.” 

“Miss  Mariner  will  be  here,  too.  A  foursome. 
Tell  Mrs.  Parker  to  pull  up  her  socks  and  give  us 

something  pretty  ripe.  Soup,  fish,  all  that  sort  of 

thing.  She  knows.  And  let’s  have  a  stoup  of 

malvoisie  from  the  oldest  bin.  This  is  a  special 

occasion!”  .  . 

“Her  ladyship  will  be  meeting  Miss  Mariner  for 

the  first  time,  sir?” 

“You’ve  put  your  finger  on  it!  Absolutely  the 
first  time  on  this  or  any  stage!  We  must  all  rally 
round  and  make  the  thing  a  success.” 

“I  am  sure  Mrs.  Parker  will  strain  every  nerve, 
sir.”  Parker  moved,  to  the  door,  carrying  the  re¬ 
jected  egg,  and  stepped  aside  to  allow  a  tall,  well- 
built  man  of  about  thirty  to  enter.  “Good  morning, 
Sir  Derek.” 

“Morning,  Parker.” 

PARKER  slid  softly  from  the  room.  Derek  Un¬ 
derhill  sat  down  at  the  table.  He  was  a  strik- 
ingly  handsome  man,  with  a  strong,  forceful 
face,  dark,  lean,  and  cleanly  shaven.  He  was  one  o 
those  men  whom  a  stranger  would  instinctively  pick 
out  of  a  crowd  as  worthy  of  note.  His  only  defect 
was  that  his  heavy  eyebrows  gave  him  at  times  an 
expression  which  was  a  little  forbidding.  Women, 


*  * 


however,  had  never  been  repelled  by  it.  He  was 
very  popular  with  women,  not  quite  so  popular  with 
men — always  excepting  Freddie  Rooke,  who  wor¬ 
shiped  him.  They  had  been  at  school  together, 
though  Freddie  was  the  younger  by  several  years. 

“Finished,  Freddie?”  asked  Derek. 

Freddie  smiled  wanly.  “We  are  not  breakfasting 
this  morning,”  he  replied.  *The  spirit  was  willing, 
but  the  jolly  old  flesh  would  have  none  of  it.  To  be 
perfectly  frank,  the  Last  of  the  Rookes  has  a  bit  of 
a  head.” 

“Ass!”  said  Derek. 

“A  bit  of  sympathy,”  said  Freddie,  pained,  “would 
not  be  out  of  place!  We  are  far  from  well!  Some 
person  unknown  has  put  a  threshing  machine  inside 
the  old  bean  and  substituted  a  piece  of  brown  paper 
for  our  tongue!  Things  look  dark  and  yellow  and 
wobbly!” 

“You  shouldn’t  have  overdone  it  last  night.” 

“It  was  Algy  Martyn’s  birthday,”  pleaded  Freddie. 

“If  I  were  an  ass  like  Algy  Martyn,”  said  Derek, 
“I  wouldn’t  go  about  advertising  the  fact  that  I’d 
been  born.  I’d  hush  it  up!” 

HE  helped  himself  to  a  plentiful  portion  of 
kedgeree,  Freddie  watching  him  with  repulsion 
mingled  with  envy.  When  he  began  to  eat,  the 
spectacle  became  too  poignant  for  the  sufferer,  and 
he  wandered  to  the  window. 

“What  a  beast  of  a  day!” 

It  was  an  appalling  day.  January,  that  grim 
month,  was  treating  London  with  its  usual  severity. 
Early  in  the  morning  a  bank  of  fog  had  rolled  up  off 
the  liver,  and  was  deepening  from  pearly  white  to 
a  luri  1  brown.  It  pressed  on  the  windowpane  like 
a  blanket,  leaving  dark,  damp  rh  ulets  on  the  glass. 
“Awful!”  said  Derek. 

“Your  mater’s  train  will  be  late.” 

“Yes.  Damned  nuisance.  It’s  bad  enough  meeting 
trains  in  any  case,  without  having  to  hang  about  a 
drafty  station  for  an  hour.” 

“And  it’s  sure,  I  should  imagine,”  went  on  Freddie, 
pursuing  his  train  of  thought,  “to  make  the  dear  old 
thing  pretty  tolerably  ratty,  if  she  has  one  of  those 
slow  journeys.”  He  pottered  back  to  the  fireplace 


and  rubbed  his  shoul¬ 
ders  reflectively  against 
the  mantelpiece.  “I  take 
it  that  you  wrote  to 
her  about  Jill?” 

“Of  course.  That’s 
why  she’s  coming  over, 
I  suppose.  By  the 
way,  you  got  those 
seats  for  that  theatre 
fo-night?” 

“Yes.  Three  together 
and  one  somewhere  on 
the  outskirts.  If  it’s 
all  the  same  to  you, 
old  thing,  I’ll  have  the 
one  on  the  outskirts.” 

Derek,  who  had  fin¬ 
ished  his  kedgeree  and 
was  now  making  him¬ 
self  a  blot  on  Fred¬ 
die’s  horizon  with 
toast  and  marmalade, 
laughed. 

f  “What  a  rabbit  you 
are,  Freddie!  Why  on 
earth  are  you  so 
afraid  of  mother?” 

Freddie  looked  at 
him  as  a  timid  young 
squire  might  have 
gazed  upon  St.  George 
when  the  latter  set  out 
to  do  battle  with  the 
dragon.  He  was  of  the 
amiable  type  which 
makes  heroes  of  its 
friends.  In  the  old 
days,  when  he  had 
fagged  for  him  at  Win¬ 
chester,  he  had  thought 
Derek  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  person  in  the  world, 
and  this  view  he  still 
retained.  Indeed,  sub¬ 
sequent  events  had 
strengthened  it.  Derek 
had  done  the  most  amaz¬ 
ing  things  since  leav¬ 
ing  school.  He  had  had 
a  brilliant  career  at 
Oxford,  and  now,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was 
already  looked  upon  by  the  leaders  of  his  party  as 
one  to  be  watched  and  encouraged.  He  played  polo 
super'atively  well,  and  was  a  fine  shot.  But  of  all 
his  gifts  and  qualities  the  one  that  extorted  Fred¬ 
die’s  admiration  in  its  intensest  form  was  his  lion- 
likev  courage,  as  exemplified  by  his  behavior  in  the 
pi-esent  crisis.  There  he  sat,  placidly  eating  toast 
and  marmalade,  while  the  boat  train  containing  Lady 
Underhill  already  sped  on  its  way  from  Dover  to 
London.  It  was  like  Drake  playing  bowls  with  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  sight. 

“I  wish  I  had  your  nerve!”  he  said,  awed.  “What 
I  should  be  feeling,  if  I  were  in  your  place  and  had 
to  meet  your  mater  after  telling  her  that  I  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  marry  a  girl  she  had  never  seen,  I  don’t 
know.  I’d  rather  face  a  wounded  tiger!” 

“Idiot!”  said  Derek  placidly. 

“Not,”  pursued  Freddie,  “that  I  mean  to  say  any¬ 
thing  in  the  least  derogatory  and  so  forth  to  your 
jolly  old  mater,  if  you  understand  me,  but  the  fact 
remains  she  scares  me  pallid!  Always  has,  ever 
since  the  first  time  I  went  to  stay  at  your  place  when 
I  was  a  kid.  I  can  still  remember  catching  her  eye 
the  morning  I  happened  by  pure  chance  to  bung  an 
apple  through  her  bedroom  window,  meaning  to  let 
a  cat  on  the  sill  below  have  it  in  the  short  ribs.  She 
was  at  least  thirty  feet  away,  but,  by  Jove,  it  stopped 
me  like  a  bullet!” 

“Push  the  bell,  old  man,  will  you?  I  want  some 
more  toast.” 

Freddie  did  as‘he  was  l'equested  with  growing  ad¬ 
miration. 

“The  condemned  man  made  an  excellent  break¬ 
fast,”  he  murmured.  “More  toast,  Parker,”  he  said, 
as  that  admirable  servitor  opened  the  door.  “Gal¬ 
lant.  That’s  what  I  call  it.  Gallant!” 

Derek  tilted  his  chair  back.  “Mother  is  sure  to 
like  Jill  when  she  sees  her,”  he  said. 

“When  she  sees  her!  Ah!  But  the  ti’ouble 
is,  young-feller-me-lad,  that  she  hasn’t  seen  her! 
That’s  the  weak  spot  in  your  case,  old  companion ! 
A'  month  ago  she  didn’t  know  of  Jill’s  existence. 
Now,  you  know  and  I  know  that  Jill  is  one  of  the 
best  and  brightest.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
everything  in  the  good  old  garden  is  lovely.  Why, 
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dash  it,  Jill  and  I  were  children  together!  Sported 
side  by  side  on  the  green,  and  what  not!  I  remember 
Jill,  when  she  was  twelve,  turning  the  garden  hose 
on  me  and  knocking  about  75  per  cent  off  the  market 
value  of  my  best  Sunday  suit.  That  sort  of  thing 
forms  a  bond,  you  know,  and  I’ve  always  felt  that 
she  was  a  corker.  But  your  mater’s  got  to  discover 
it  for  herself.  It’s  a  dashed  pity,  by  Jove,  that  Jill 
hasn’t  a  father  or  a  mother  or  something  of  that 
species  to  rally  round  just  now.  They  would  form  a 
gang.  There’s  nothing  like  a  gang!  But  she’s  only 
got  that  old  uncle  of  hers.  A  rummy  bird!  Met  him?” 

“Several  times.  I  like  him.” 

“Oh,  lie’s  a  genial  old  buck  all  right.  A  very  bon- 
homous  tad!  But  you  hear  some  pretty  queer  stories 
about  him  if  you  get  among  people  who  knew  him  in 
the  old  days.  Even  now  I’m  not  so  dashed  sure  I 
would  care  to  play  -cards  with  him.  Young  Threep- 
wood  was  telling  me  only  the  other  day  that  the  old 
boy  took  thirty  quid  off  him  at  pic-quct  as  clean  as  a 
whistle.  And  Jimmy  Monroe,  who’s  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  says  he’s  frightfully  busy  these  times 
buying  margins'  or  whatever  it  is  chappies  do  down 
in  the  city.  Margins.  That’s  the  word.  Jimmy 
made  me  buy  some  myself  on  a  thing  called  Amal¬ 
gamated  Dyes.  I  don’t  understand  the  procedure 
exactly,  but  Jimmy  says  it’s  a  sound  egg  and  will 
do  me  a  bit  of  good.  What  was  I  talking  about? 
Oh,  yes,  old  Selby.  There’s  no  doubt  he’s  quite  a 
sportsman.  But  till  you’ve  got  Jill  well  established, 
you  know,  I  shouldn’t  enlarge  on  him  too  much  with 
the  mater.” 

“On  the  contrary,”  said  Dr  k.  “I  shall  mention 
him  at  the  first  opportunity.  He  knew  my  fath'  r 
out  in  India.” 

“Did  he,  by  Jove !  Oh,  well,  that  makes  a  difference.” 

PARKER  entered  with  the  toast,  and  Derek  re¬ 
sumed  his  breakfast.  “It  may  be  a  little  bit 
awkward,”  he  said,  “at  first,  meeting  mother. 
But  everything  will  be  all  right  after  five  minutes.” 

“Absolutely!  But,  oh,  boy!  that  first  five  min¬ 
utes!”  Freddie  gazed  portentously  through  his  eye¬ 
glass.  Then  he  seemed  to  be  undergoing  some  inter¬ 
nal  struggle,  for  he  gulped  once  or  twice.  “That 
first  five  minutes!”  he  said,  and  paused  again.  A 
moment’s  silent  self-communion,  and  he  went  on 
with  a  rush.  “I  say,  listen !  Shall  I  come  along,  too?” 
“Come  along?” 

“To  the  station.  With  you.” 

“What  on  earth  for?” 

“To  see  you  through  the  opening  stages.  Break 
the  ice,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Nothing  like 
collecting  a  gang,  you  know.  Moments  when  a  feller 
needs  a  friend  and  so  forth.  Say  the  word,  and  I’ll 
buzz  along  and  lend  my  moral  support.” 

Derek’s  heavy  eyebrows  closed  together  in  an 
offended  frown,  and  seemed  to  darken  his  whole 
face.  This  unsolicited  offer  of  assistance  hurt  his 
dignity.  He  showed  a  touch  of  the  petulance  which 
came  now  and  then,  when  he  was  annoyed,  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  might  not  possess  so  strong  a  character 
as  his  exterior  indicated. 

“It’s  very  kind  of  you,”  he  began  stiffly. 

Freddie  nodded.  He  was  acutely  conscious  of 
this  himself. 

“Some  fellows,”  he  observed,  “would  say  ‘Not  at 
all!’  I  suppose.  But  not  the  Last  of  the  Rookes! 
For,  honestly,  old  man,  between  ourselves,  I  don’t 
mind  admitting  that  this  is  the  bravest  deed  of  tlv 
year,  and  I’m  dashed  if  I  would  do  it  for  anyone  else.” 
“It’s  very  good  of  you,  Freddie — ” 

“That’s  all  right!  I’m  a  Boy  Scout,  and  this  is  my 
act  of  kindness  for  to-day!” 

Derek  got  up  from  the  table. 

“Of  course  you  mustn’t  come,”  he  said.  “We  can’t 
form  a  sort  of  debating  society  to  discuss  Jill  on 
the  platform  at  Charing  Cross.” 

“Oh,  I  would  just  hang  around  in  the  offing,  shov¬ 
ing  in  an  occasional  tactful  word.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“The  wheeze  would  simply  be  to — ” 

“It’s  impossible.” 

“Oh,  very  well,”  said  Freddie,  damped.  “Just  as 
you  say,  of  course.  But  there’s  nothing  like  a  gang, 
old  son,  nothing  like  a  gang!” 

\ 


DEREK  UNDERHILL  threw  down  the  stump  of 
his  cigar  and  grunted  irritably.  Inside  Charing 
Cross  Station  business  was  proceeding  as  usual 
Porters  wheeling  baggage  trucks  moved  to  and  fro 
like  Juggernauts.  Belated  trains  clanked  in,  glad 
to  get  home,  while  others,  less  fortunate,  crept  re¬ 
luctantly  out  through  the  blackness  and  disappeared 
into  an  inferno  of  detonating  fog  signals.  For  out¬ 
side  the  fog  still  held.  The  air  was  cold  and  raw  and 
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tasted  coppery.  In  the  street  traffic  moved  at.  a 
funeral  pace,  to  the  accompaniment  of  hoarse  c™e® 
and  occasional  crashes.  Once  the  sun  had  worked 
its  way  through  the  murk  and  had  hung  in  the  sky 
like  a  great  red  orange,  but  now  all  was  darkness 
and  discomfort  again,  blended  with  that  odd  sug¬ 
gestion  of  mystery  and  romance  which  is  a  Londo 

foo-’s  only  redeeming  quality. 

It  seemed  to  Derek  that  he  had  been,  patrolling 
the  platform  for  a  lifetime,  but  he  resumed  his 
sentinel  duty.  The  tact  that  the  boat  £a,n  tons 
already  forty-five  minutes  overdue, 
anv  moment  made  it  imperative  that  he  remain 
where  he  was  instead  of  sitting,  as  he  would  much 
have  preferred  to  sit,  in  one  of  the  ».«« 

It  wofild  be  a  disaster  if  his  mother  should  get  out 
of  the  train  and  not  find  him  there  to  meet  her. 
That  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  which  would  in¬ 
furiate  her:  and  her  mood,  after  a  Channel  crossing 
and  a  dreary  journey  by  rail,  would  be  sufficient  y 
dangerous  as  it  was. 

THE  fog  and  the  waiting  had  had  their 

upon  Derek.  The  resolute  front  he  had  ex¬ 
hibited  to  Freddie  at  the  breakfast  table  had 
melted  since  his  arrival  at  the  station,  and  he  was 
feeling  nervous  at  the  prospect  of  the  meet™J  ** 
lav  before  him.  Calm  as  he  had  appeared  to  the 
eye  of  Freddie  and  bravely  as  he  had  spoken,  Derek, 
in  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  was  afraid  of  his 
mother.  There  are  men-and  Derek  Underhill  was 
Te  of  them-who  never  wholly  emerge  from  the 
nursery.  They  may  put  away  childish  things  anc 
rise  in  the  world  to  affluence  and  success,  but  the 
,  n  ttint  rocked  their  cradle  still  rules  then  lives. 
As  a  boy,  Derek  had  always  been  firmly  controlled 

by  his  mother,  and  the  sway  of  her  ^Tady  Un- 
sonality  had  endured  through  manhood.  Lady  Un 
derhill  was  a  born  ruler,  dominating  most  of  the 
neople  with  whom  life  brought  her  m  contact.  Dis- 

st? 

nprpk  shrank  from  it.  It  was  no 
any  moment,  D“eK  s“ra  Th  mere  fact  that 

Lady  Underhill  was  coming  to  London  at  all  made 

*  is  whitering  S££  has 

become  of  the  step,  is  to 

wTre  her  congratulations  and  good  wishes.  When  for 

these  she  substitutes  a  curt  an¬ 
nouncement  that  she  is  returning 
immediately,  a  certain  lack  of  com¬ 
plaisance  seems  to  be  indicated. 

Would  his  mother  approve  o 
jiH?  That  was  the  question  which 
he  had  been  asking  himself  over 
and  over  again  as  he  paced  the 
platform  in  the  disheartening 
fog.  Nothing  had  been  said, 
nothing  had  even  been  hinted,  bu~ 
he  was  perfectly  aware  that  his 
marriage  wfis  a  matter  re  gar  - 
ing  which  Lady  Underhill  had  al- 
'  ways  assumed  that  she  was  to  be 
consulted,  even  if  she  did  not,  as 
he  suspected,  claim  the  right  to 
dictate.  And  he  had  become  en¬ 
gaged  quite  suddenly,  without  a 
word  to  her  until  it  was  all  over 
and  settled. 

That,  as  Freddie  had  pointed 
out,  was  the  confoundedly  awk¬ 
ward  part  of  it.  His  engagement 
had  been  so  sudden.  Jill  had 
swept  into  his  life  like  a  comet. 

His  mother  knew  nothing  of  her. 

A  month  ago  he  had  known  noth¬ 
ing  of  her  himself.  It  would,  he 
perceived,  as  far  as  the  benevo¬ 
lent  approval  of  Lady  Underhill 
was  concerned,  have  been  an  alto¬ 
gether  different  matter  had  his 
choice  fallen  upon  one  of  those 
damsels  whose  character,  pei- 
sonality,  and  ancestry  she  knew. 

Daughters  of  solid  and  useful 
men ;  sisters  of  rising  young  poli¬ 
ticians  like  himself ;  nieces  of 
Burke’s  Peerage;  he  could  have 
introduced  without  embarrass¬ 
ment  one  of  these  in  the  role  of 
bride-elect.  But  Jill—  Oh,  well, 
when  once  his  mother  had  met 
Jill,  everything  was  sure  to  be  all 
right.  Nobody  could  resist  Jill. 


It  would  be  like  resisting  the  sunshine.  Somewhat 
comforted  by  this  reflection,  Derek  turned  to  begin 
one  more  walk  along  the  platform,  and  stopped  in 
mid  stride,  raging.  Beaming  over  the  collar  of  a 
plaid  greatcoat,  ail  helpfulness  and  devotion  Fred¬ 
die  Rooke  was  advancing  toward  him,  the  friend  th 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.  Like  some  loving 
dog,  who,  ordered  home,  sneaks  softly  on  through 
alleys  and  byways,  peeping  rouad  fj?!  * 

crouching  behind  lamp-posts,  the  faithful  Fied 

had  followed  him  after  all.  And  with  him,  to  add 
last  touch  to  Derek’s  discomfiture,  were  his  two  in¬ 
separable  allies,  Ronny  Devereux and  Algy  Martyn. 

“Well,  old  thing,”  said  Freddie,  patting  Dere 
encouragingly  on  the  shoulder,  here  we  are i  a  er 
all!  I  know  you  told  me  not  to  roll  round,  and  so 
forth,  but  I  knew  you  didn’t  mean  it.  I  tho"gat 
over  after  you  had  left,  and  decided  it  would  be  a 
rotten  trick  not  to  cluster  about  you  m  your  hour 
of  need.  I  hope  you  don’t  mind  Ronny  and  Algy 
breezing  along,  too.  Met  ’em  in  Piccadilly, 
about  for  the  club,  and  conscripted  em  both  We  all 
toddled  off  and  had  a  pick-me-up  at  that  chemist 
chappie’s  at  the  top  of  the  Haymarket  and  now 
we’re  feeling  full  of  beans  and  buck,  ready  for  any¬ 
thing.  I’ve  explained  the  whole  thing  to  them,  anc 
they’re  with  you  to  the  death !  Collect  a.  gang,  dear 
boy,  collect  a  gang!  That’s  the  motto!  There  s  noth¬ 
ing  like  it!” 

“Nothing!”  said  Ronny. 

“We’ll  just  see  you  through  the  opening  stages, 
said  Freddie,  “and  then  leg  it.  We’ll  keep  the  con¬ 
versation  general,  you  know.” 

“Stop  it  getting  into  painful  channels,  said  Ronny. 

“Steer  it  clear,”  said  Algy,  “of  the  touchy  topic. 

“That’s  the  wheeze,”  said  Freddie.  “We’ll—  Oh, 
golly'  There’s  the  train  coming  in  now!”  His  voice 
quavered,  for  not  even  the  comforting  presence  of 
his  two  allies  could  altogether  sustain  him  in  this 
ordeal.  But  he  pulled  himself  together  with  a  man 
ful  effort.  “Stick  it,  old  beans!”  he  said  doughtily. 
“Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  party!” 

“We’re  here!”  said  Ronny  Devereux. 

“On  the  spot!”  said  Algy  Martyn. 

§3 

THE  boat  train  slid  into  the  station.  Bells  rang, 
engines  blew  off  steam,  porters  shouted,  baggage 
trucks  rattled  over  the  platform.  The  tram 
began  to  give  up  its  contents,  now  in  ones  and  twos, 


now  in  a  steady  stream.  Most  of  the  travelers 
seemed  limp  and  exhausted,  and  were  pale  with  the 
pallor  that  comes  of  a  choppy  Channel  crossing. 
Almost  the  only  exception  to  the  general  condition 
of  collapse  was  the  eagle-faced  lady  in  the  brown 
ulster,  who  had  taken  up  her  stand  m  the  middle  of 
the  platform  and  was  haranguing  a  subdued  little 
maid  in  a  voice  that  cut  the  gloomy  air  like  a  steel 
knife.  Like  the  other  travelers,  she  was  pale,  but 
she  bore  up  resolutely.  No  one  could  have  told  from 
Lady  Underhill’s  demeanor  that  the  solid  platform 
seemed  to  heave  beneath  her  feet  like  a  deck. 

“Have  you  got  a  porter,  Ferris?  Where  is  he, 
then?  Ah!  Have  you  got  all  the  bags?  My  jewe 
case?  The  suit  case?  The  small  brown  bag?  lhe 
rugs?  Where  are  the  rugs?  Yes,  I  can  see  them, 
my  good  girl.  There  is  no  need  to  brandish  them  in 
my  face.  Keep  the  jewel  case  and  give  the  rest  of 
the  things  to  the  porter,  and  take  him  to  look  after 
the  trunks.  You  remember  which  they  are.  Ine 
steamer  trunk,  the  other  trunk,  the  black  box  Very 
well.  Then  make  haste.  And,  when  you’ve  got  them 
all  together,  tell  the  porter  to  find  you  a  four- 
wheeler.  The  small  things  will  go  inside.  Drive  to 
the  Savoy  and  ask  for  my  suite.  If  they  make  any 
difficulty,  tell  them  that  I  engaged  the  rooms  yester¬ 
day  by  telegraph  from  Mentone.  Do  you  understand  . 

“Yes,  m’lady.”  . 

“Then  go  along.  Oh,  and  give  the  porter  sixpence. 

Sixpence  is  ample.” 

“Yes,  m’lady.”  .  , 

The  little  maid,  grasping  the  jewel  case,  trot¬ 
ted  off  beside  the  now  pessimistic  porter,  who  had 
started  on  his  job  under  the  impression  that  there 
was  at  least  a  bob’s  worth  in  it.  The  remark  about 
the  sixpence  had  jarred  the  porter’s  faith  in  his 

species.  .  .  ... 

Derek  approached,  acutely  conscious  of  Freddie, 
Ronny,  and  Algy,  who  were  skirmishing  about  his 
flank  He  had  enough  to  worry  him  without  them. 
He  had  listened  with  growing  apprehension  to  the 
catalogue  of  his  mother’s  possessions.  Plainly  this 
was  no  flying  visit.  You  do  not  pop  over  to  London 
for  a  day  or  two  with  a  steamer  trunk,  another 
trunk,  a  black  box,  a  suit  case,  and  a  small  brown 
bag  Lady  Underhill  had  evidently  come  prepared 
to  stay;  and  the  fact  seemed  to  presage  trouble. 

“Well,  mother!  So  there  you  are  at  last. 

“Well,  Derek!” 

Derek  kissed  his  mother.  Freddie,  Ronny,  and 
Algy  shuffled  closer,  like  leopards.  Freddie,  with 
the  expression  of  one  who  {Continued  on  page  48) 


It’s  the  way  the  boat  heaves  up  and  down!”  illustrated  Algy. 


Be  quiet  1  '  snapped  Lady  Underhill 
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THE  question  is:  If,  politically,  America  has 
been  a  man’s  world,  hasn’t  the  end  of  the 
world  almost  come?  It  is  always  hard  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  political  revolution  or  any  other  regener¬ 
ation,  even  in  ourselves,  until  it  occurs,  until  there 
are  consequences,  until  we,  or  some  others,  are  left 
out  in  the  cold.  That  is  why  a  lot  of  old-timers 
among  the  politicians  profess  to  think  that  women, 
enfranchised,  are  negligible.  You  hear  them  say: 
“Why,  women  will  only  double  the  vote  of  men  and 
increase  the  expense  of  elections.  As  for  their 
upsetting  the  plans  of  the  great  parties,  why,  that’s 
an  impossibility.” 

But  this  is  leap  year,  you  know.  And  the  year  of 
the  ratification  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amend¬ 
ment.  The  Year  of  the  Ladies,  1920,  if  you  please! 
And  what  will  they  do? 

Getting  down  to  particulars,  then,  it  is  worth  turn¬ 
ing  to  a  solemn  and  astigmatic  G.  O.  P.  politician 
from  South  Dakota,  on  a  chair  in  Washington,  be¬ 
side  his  wife.  The  writer  got  his  attention  by 
remarking  that  she  who  would  take  advantage  of 
a  man  is  a  coward.  He  thereupon  made  a  long 
speech  in  the  writer’s  ear,  concluding  with  the  fond 
hope  and  belief  that  this  talk  of  women  choosing 
the  next  Congress  and  President  is  preposterous. 
He  was  asked  then:  “Well,  what  do  you  think  women 
will  do  in  the  coming  campaign?” 

He  pondered  before  he  answered:  “You  know, 
when  Henry  George  threatened  to  run  for  Mayor  in 
New  York  City,  Tammany  went  to  him  and  said: 
‘Look  here,  George,  be  sensible!  You  know  you  can’t 
win;  you’ll  just  raise  hell!”’ 

“And  Mr.  George,  what  did  he  say?” 

“He  said:  ‘Then  I’ll  just  raise  it!’  ” 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  celebrated  gentleman  once  wrote  a 
memorable  and  enduring  line  to  the  effect  that  the 
nether  place  “hath  no  fury  like  a  woman  scorned,” 
let  alone  twenty  million  of  them. 

“My  gosh!”  gasped  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota,  “are  there  that  many?” 

He  was  assured  that  there  are.  In  other  words, 
there  will  be  this  autumn  24,555,754  women  in  this 
country  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  in  addition 
to  the  increases  since  the  1910  census.  And  there 
are  many  men  and  women  who  say  with  authority 
that  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  will  have 
been  ratified  by  then.  Even  if  it  isn’t,  so  many 
States  have  of  themselves  granted  presidential  suf¬ 
frage  to  women  that  there  will  be  almost  twenty 
million. 

The  really  canny  politicians  know  what  these  fig¬ 
ures  mean.  They  know  that  past  any  question  (Mr. 
Bryan  himself  and  Republicans  innumerable  are  au¬ 
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thority  for  this)  mere  women  won  for  President 
Wilson  the  last  election.  They  know,  too,  from  expe¬ 
rience  with  women  during  the  long  struggle  for  their 
enfranchisement,  that  women  by  instinct  are  amaz¬ 
ingly  good  politicians;  that,  in  the  phrase  of  Mrs. 
Ruth  Hanna  McCormick,  the  wife  of  Senator  Medill 
McCormick:  “In  winning  suffrage  the  women  of  the 
country  didn’t  defeat  merely  one  of  the  parties;  thev 
licked  both!”  And  they  know,  as  Mrs.  McCormick 
points  out  here,  farther  on,  that  women  are  amaz¬ 
ingly  well  organized,  not  on  party  but  on  other  vital 
lines;  that  through  one  organization  and  another 
they  can  bring  hard  and  relentless  pressure  to  bear 
just  about  when  and  where  they  want  it;  that  they 
are  ambitious.  Moreover,  since  the  old  axiom  among 
lawyers  prevails,  that  where  opponents  agree,  there 
the  truth  resideth,  it  is  worth  noting  that  not  only 
does  Mrs.  McCormick,  heretofore  chairman  and  stiil 
a  member  of  the  Republican  Women’s  National  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  insist  that  women  will  dominate 
the  next  campaign,  but  Miss  Alice  Paul,  chairman 
of  the  National  Women’s  party,  so  believes.  Like¬ 
wise  does  Mrs.  George  Bass,  leader  of  the  Depio- 
cratic  women  of  the  country,  who  was  able,  in  1915, 
to  telegraph  Mr.  Wilson  that  ten  of  a  total  of  twelve 
suffrage  States  were  his.  1 

Mrs.  Bass  Prophesies  4gain 

THE  suffrage  amendment  will  be  ratified  in 
plenty  of  time,”  she  told  me.  “Why?  In 
large  part  because  the  Democrats  are  help¬ 
ing.  So  are  the  Republicans!  Well,  I  wonder;  but 
all  the  better  if  they  are.  Here’s  a  fact  you  must 
remember,  in  relation  to  the  amendment:  The  rea¬ 
son  it  has  not  already  been  ratified  is  that  in  forty- 
one  of  the  States  the  legislatures  met  in  1918  and 
only  five  met  in  regular  session  last  year.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  special  sessions  are  necessary,  and  those  are 
costly,  especially  in  States  with  great  distances.  But 
things  are  moving  now. 

“I  told  President  Wilson,  when  I  returned  from 
my  Western  trip,  which  included  sixteen  States,  that 
women  would  elect  the  next  president.  I  told  him 
that  women  are,  by  the  million,  getting  the  vote  just 
at  the  beginning  of  the  presidential  campaign,  just 
when  they  have  been  and  are  deeply  stirred  by  great 
world  policies,  just  when  industrial  and  economic 
problems  are  pressing  from  all  sides,  just  when  they 
are  ready  to  crystallize  their  interest  in  their  votes. 

“Now,  in  the  last  campaign,  all  the  political 
prophets  insisted  it  was  a  Republican  year.  They 
had  every  reason,  they  insisted,  for  believing  that  it 
was  time  for  a  turning  back  of  the  political  wheel. 
They  thought  it  was  settled — nothing  could  keep  the 
Republicans  from  winning!  But  they  left  out  of 
consideration  entirely  the  woman  vote.  And  the 
Democrats  considered  ihe  fact  that  there  were  four 


and  one-half  million  women  voters  in  the  country. 
The  election  showed  that  almost  all  these  women 
voted  together,  and  their  vote  changed  the  electoral 
result  at  the  last  moment.  California,  which  fur¬ 
nished  the  deciding  vote,  was  only  one  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  group. 

“Women  in  the  voting  States,  many  of  whom  had 
voted  for  years,  knew  that  this  Government  isn’t 
like  the  British  Government;  that  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  for  instance,  when  defeated,  does  not  at  once 
go  out  of  office:  that  congressmen  and  senators  have 
to  render  account  at  the  end  of  their  terms.  That 
is  why  the  fight  that  the  Woman’s  party  made  on 
the  President  failed.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Hughes  and  the  rest  of  the  Republicans  had  nothing 
to  offer  the  women  of  the  country,  anyway.” 

But  that  isn’t  all  the  evidence  as  to  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  woman  vote. 

Mr.  Will  Hays,  the  Republican  national  chair¬ 
man,  who  speaks  with  a  quick,  easy,  and  eloquent 
tongue,  reiterates,  over  and  over,  with  an  air  of  “I 
am  telling  you  so,  gentlemen,”  what  a  momentous 
thing  the  woman  vote  is;  he  gives  the  figures,  over 
and  over,  and  when  you  ask  him  which  way  the 
women  voters  will  jump  he  smiles  a  two-sided  smile, 
with  teeth  in  its  middle.  Likewise,  Mr.  Homer  Cum¬ 
mings,  the  Democratic  national  chairman,  mellifluous, 
persuasive,  gallant,  full  of  adjectives,  insists  that 
women  are  wagging  by  the  tail  his  donkey — which 
one  woman  speaker  at  this  year’s  Jackson  Day  din¬ 
ner  in  Washington  said  ought  to  have  a  new  dress! 
— and  are  throwing  into  rout  the  Republican  ele¬ 
phant.  Moreover,  in  Washington  Governor  Frank 
0.  Lowden  of  Illinois,  which  was  the  first  State 
east  of  the  pioneer  West  to  grant  women  presiden¬ 
tial  suffrage,  said,  in  an  interview  with  this  writer: 

“In  my  judgment  we  are  paying  too  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  woman  vote.” 

And  the  very  same  day  Attorney  General  Palmer 
said:  “I  agree;  the  women  are  going  to  dominate 
the  next  campaign.  It’s  leadership,  rather  than 
party  lines,  I  believe,  they’ll  follow.” 

Count  Their  Noses 

WITHAL  it  is  foolish  to  blink  women.  It  can’t 
be  done,  sensibly.  Count  their  noses  and  see: 
According  to  the  last  census  "there  were  exactly 
24,555,754  women  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  in 
America,  and  26,999,151  men  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  Over  the  long  run  of  years  the  tendency, 
census  authorities  testify,  is  for  men  to  increase 
their  numbers  proportionately  a  little  more  than 
women  do,  principally  because  of  the  larger  influx  of 
immigrant  men.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that 
this  tendency  has  been  reversed  of  late,  notably  by 
the  war,  by  dint  of  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  of  alien  birth — reservists,  other  patriots  too — 


“Twenty  million  of  them?  My  gosh  !  Arc  there  that  many?” 
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mlit  America,  flocked  to  their  native  standards,  and, 

incidentally,  helped  cause  the  Utorj^rtage  thW 

suffered  before  it  entered  the  wai.  me 
“““exodus  has  not  returned;  much  of  it  never  », 
return.  The  total  number  of  women  and  of  men  i 
America  ordinarily  increases,  of  course,  every 
Tears  •  the  proportionate  increase  normally  is  iai  y 
constant  for  iSth  Er„u„s.  but  in  the  recent  exeep- 
tional  years  it  may  be  conjecture*: 
women  have  inched  up  a  little. 

The  total  number  in  each  group, 
to  be  sure,  does  not  vote;  thus  in 
1912,  the  year  of  the  advent  of  the 
Progressive  party,  and  an  excit¬ 
ing  year,  only  15,031,169  votes 

were  cast  for  presidential  electors, 

and  in  1916  only  18,528,743.  In 
1916  Mrs.  Bass  estimated,  in  an 
interview,  there  were  4  500,000 
women  eligible  as  voters,  but  since 
in  only  one  State,  Illinois  were 
separate  booths  provided  for 
women,  in  only  that  one  State  were 

separate  records  kept.  Mr  Hughes 

carried  the  State— in  which  the 
vote  normally  is  Republican  and 
in  which  a  violent  campaign  was 
carried  on— with  a  plurality  of 
202,320,  although  Mr.  Wi  son 
polled  950,229  votes  after  polling 
only  136,839  in  the  primaries. 

Illinois,  it  is  interesting  also  to 
note,  had,  according  to  the  1910 
census,  5,638,591  persons— 4,433, - 
277  natives  and  1,205,314  foreign- 
bom —  including  1,743,182  males 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
1  157  491  women  past  twenty-one 
years'  of  age.  The  total  woman 
vote  cast  there  in  1916  for  Wilson 
was  383,292,  the  total  man  vote  ^ 

566,937;  for  Hughes  459,215,  as 
against  693,334.  It  may  be  con¬ 
jectured  that  not  only  in  Illinois, 
but  generally,  as  a  result  of  the 
interest  in  public  affairs  that 
the  war  excited,  proportionately 
more  voters  will  turn  out  than 
ever  before.  It  also  may  be  con-  Jf 

jectured  that,  one  the  one  hand, 
in  districts  where  women  are 
new  to  the  polls,  and  especially  in  rural  districts, 
the  man  vote  will  be  proportionately  larger  than 
the  woman  vote;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wai 
greatly  stimulated  the  movement  of  rural  wome 

Toward  industrial  centers-whole  industries  are  now 
manned  by  women-and  the  result  may  well  be  tha  ^ 
in  Massachusetts,  say,  there  won  t  even  •  • 
to  every  hundred  women,  nor  even  98.8  men  to  eve  y 
hundred  women  in  all  of  New  England,  as  was  the 

case  in  1910. 

The  Biggest  Solid  Group  Vote 

/"A  LEARLY,  and  especially  in  New b^’done 
(  ,  foolish  for  men  to  blink  women;  it  can  t  be  do  , 
^  sensibly.  Viewing  the  nation  in  mere  numbers, 

ToX  it  is  as  evident  as  the  side  tfa 
barn  that  voting  men,  themselves,  aie 
numerous  than  voting  women,  themselves,  and 
be,  when  the  suffrage  amendment  is  J  ff 

duly  affirmed  by  the  Department  of  State  And  it 
the  amendment,  by  any  chance  is  not 
time  the  women,  of  course,  will  be  somewhat  less, 
as  til  the  men.  But,  as  Mistress  Agnes  obse,v*‘ 
out  home,  to  our  G.  O.  P.  Gentleman /rom  South 
Dakota:  “That  doesn’t  mean  anything . 

He  nut  down  his  evening  paper,  he  sajs,  ana 
smded.we  take  it,  the  indulgent  smile  with  which 
husbands  in  their  wisdom  usually  smile. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  South  Dakota,  according  t 
the  1910  census,  there  are  precisely  132.8  men  to 
every  100  women,  and,  better  still,  m  Nevada  ^°  ' 
ous  Nevada!— 220.7  men  to  every  100  women 
more  than  two  to  one,  and  that,  thank  Heaven,  the 
nation  would  still  live,  since  the  only  States  with 
more  women  than  men  are  Massachusetts— therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  that  even  Senator  Lodge  bows  to  kiss 
the  hem!— Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  North  and  South 
Carolina.  Then,  he  says,  in  his  own  way,  he  dilate 
at  length  on  the  significance  and  the  importance  o 
the  State  Republican  caucus  that  had  been  held  that 
day,  the  first  of  all  State  party  caucuses-the  first 
to  give  forth  its  preference  for  General  Wood. 

His  wife  he  says,  then  enunciated  her  convic¬ 
tion  '  She  said:  “I  don’t  want  General  Wood  to  be 
President.”  That  set  him  laughing. 


She  stood  her  ground.  She  reminded  him  tha 
no  matter  what  happened  to  the  suffrage  fmendim  n 
the  women  of  South  Dakota,  because  ot  action  by 
the  State,  at  last  could  vote.  She  added,  conclu¬ 
sively:  “We  women  will  have  something  to  say 

the  primaries!”  . 

That,  he  confides,  set  him  worrying. 

That  was  why  he  brought  her  on  East,  for  the 


:he  had  the  last  word  in  1916,  what  about  1910-ana  mere 


first  time,  to  the  Republican  powwow  in  Washington. 

He  wanted  her  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  G.  ■  • 

Now  all  this  is  significant.  It  does  not  merely 
mean  that  Mistress  Agnes,  one  of  some  twenty  m 
lions  of  women,  at  last  had  wearied  of  remaining 
behind  high  barriers,  to  tend  the  vines  and  wait- 
while  her  husband  went  over  the  top,  as  it  weie 
it  implies  that,  beginning  with  the 
which  voters  express  their  preferences  as  to  pie 
dential  candidates  and  others,  women  may  have  the 

'TncTeatingly,  it  seems,  it  is  foolish  to  blink  women, 

°V Fo P°aEain, ’mere  numbers  don't  tell  the  tale. 

In  other  words,  the  significance  of  woman  polit¬ 
ically  does  not  lie  in  her  numbers,  huge  as  those 
numbers  are.  Rather,  the  significance  ot  the  vote 
of  women  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  gr. aup,  a  class, 
vote— one  that  is  vastly  more  earnest,  understand 
ffig!  disciplined,  and  instructed,  than  many  men  are 

.  willing  to  believe. 

It  is  larger  than  the  labor  vote. 

It  is,  if  not  larger,  more  likely  to  rally  for  or 
against  a  candidate  than  the  so-called  farmer  wote, 
and  therefore,  less  likely  to  be  negligible  than  the 
farmer  vote,  as  a  one-way,  solid  group  vote,  has  been 

for  many  years.  , 

It  is  larger  than  the  business-man  vote,  foi  the 

simple  reason  that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and 
rightfully,  no  doubt,  in  this  nation  of  business  men, 
both  great  parties  have  been  dominated  by  business 
men  more  than  by  any  other  group.  That  fact,  ot 
itself,  then,  implies  that  the  ranks  ot  business  men 
are  divided  between  the  great  parties. 

Which  Way  Will  It  Drive? 

mHE  suggestion  is  that  women  will  not  so  coned u 
Tsivelv  be  divided  between  the  great  parties;  the 
implication  is  that,  taken  by  and  large,  they  con¬ 
stitute5  an  independent  force;  that  they  will,  as  the 
Attorney  General  pointed  out,  follow  leadership  pre¬ 
eminently.  The  question  is,  then:  Are  these  sugges¬ 
tions  and  their  implications  right? 

That  is  the  big  question.  Answer  that,  and  you 
have  a  line  on  how  women  will  jump  in  the  next 
campaign;  answer  that  and  after  the  convent, ons 


you  can  wager  what  you  have  saved  from  the  arrat  , 
awful  profiteers  without  batting  an  eyelid. 

Now,  in  the  first  place  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
war  has  been  of  the  consolidating  kind.  With  it,  a 
great  many  factors  have  cooperated  in  bringing 
about  an  interesting,  vital  change.  That  is,  insteat 
of  the  individual,  for  better  or  worse,  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  individuals,  or  the  group,  is  the  thing. 

Labor,  to  illustrate,  is  consoli¬ 
dating  politically  as  well  as  in 
other  ways;  deliberately  it  is  uni¬ 
fying  its  program,  planning,  with 
eyes  on  the  coming  campaign,  to 
extend  its  program  to  every  State; 
in  theory,  at  least,  to  every  disr 
trict  in  every  State.  The  farm¬ 
ers,  too,  are  organizing,  nation¬ 
ally;  in  a  half  dozen  separate 
directions  they  are  working  to 
that  end.  And  there  are  other 
groups,  really  numerous  groups, 
that  are  endeavoring  to  throw 
the  old  parties  on  the  defensive 
by  putting  their  own  principles 
above  party.  Women,  unwitting¬ 
ly  or  by  plan,  promise  to  do  like¬ 
wise — how  and  why,  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  suggests  in  the  following 
statement : 

“The  women  of  America,  I 
think,  are  as  much  interested  in 
the  issues  before  the  country  as 
the  men  are.  They  are  just  as 
much  interested,  for  instance,  in 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  in 
the'  Treaty.  There  are,  however, 
questions  that  vitally  interest 
women  that  do  not  now,  and  never 
have,  interested  men  sufficiently. 
Child  labor  is  one  such  question. 
Improvement  and  extension  oi 
educational  facilities  is  another. 
Equal  pay  for  the  same  kind  of 
work  done  by  women  and  by  men 
is  another. 

“I  don’t  think  there  can  be  any 
doubt  but  women  will  carry  these 
issues  and  others  that  are  ot  pe¬ 
culiar  concern  to  them  into  the 
aiier  r  campaign. 

“I  don’t  think  there  can  be  any 
doubt  but  women  in  the  mass  will  put  such  issues 
above  party.  After  all,  women  are  in  a  peitectlj 
independent  position.  One  of  the  d.digffittu  thu^ 
they  have  injected  into  party  politics  is  then  nde 
pendence;  they  constitute  a  new  force  that  lsn  ^«ok- 
ing  for  a  job;  they  constitute  a  balance  of  powei 
“I  doubt  if  women  care  a  rap  about  paity  Pieit 
dents  In  women’s  organizations  often  when  the 
constitution  gets  into  the  way,  they  tezr  it  up 
every  year,  if  necessary,  and  write  another.  Women 
have'  no  party  traditions  to  live  up  to;  they  don  - 
care  how  the  parties  ‘did  it’  in  1912,  or  in  m  1916,  say_ 
The  thing  they  are  interested  in  is  the  results  that 
are  to  be  obtained  in  1920  and  thereafter  It  seems 
to  me  that,  accordingly,  the  men  need  the  women 
quite  as  much  as  the  women  need  the  men,  and  any 
party  will  be  better  and  of  bigger  service  to  the 
country  when  women  sit  regularly  in  its  councils, 

just  as  is  true  of  the  family. 

“I  doubt  if  you  can  find  many  partisan  women  in 
the  country,  and  I  think,  if  you  look  closely,  you  wil. 
find  that  90  per  cent  of  those  partisan  women  go 
their  political  predilections  trom  their  tatheis,  oi 
families,  and  not  from  their  husbands.” 

“Is  that  a  threat?”  I  ventured. 

“No,”  she  laughed.  “It’s  a  fact.” 


A  Joke  on  the  Jokesmiths 

SHE  had,  she  said,  the  vast  numbers  oi  unmarried 
women  in  mind,  and,  also,  the  easy  contention 
often  made  that  woman’s  contribution  to  politics 
will  be  negligible— that  woman’s  enfranchisement 
will  merely  mean  an  increase  in  the  cost,  and  a 

duplication,  of  the  vote  of  Man. 

Then  Mrs.  McCormick  made  clearer  and  salient 
another  consideration  that  those  who  array  the  iu 
ture  from  the  premises  of  the  past  are  prone  to 
blink,  but  which  no  doubt  will  be  made  much  oi 
bv  the  historian  of  American  women  m  these  chang¬ 
ing  years.  In  short,  it  is  easy  for  old  politicians 
of  the  old  line  to  admit  that,  since  it  is  their  desne 
“the  place  of  woman  is  in  the  home,’  therefore  i- 

follows  women  are  all  unorganized,  unacquainted 
with  modern  affairs,  unthinking,  meekly  tending  the 

vines  and  tendrils  behind  the  high  walls.  But, 
observes  Mrs.  McCormick,  (Continued  ov  page  .1..) 
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NOONING  AT  THE  DEYILBREW 


FROM  Black  Eddy,  where  the  Great 
Tomhegan  Company’s  supplies  had 
been  landed  from  the  bateaux  —  a 
broad,  deep,  slowly  rotating  pool  at 
the  foot  of  the  Devilbrew — Mike  Ladrigan’s  crew 
of  toters  came  sweating  up  the  carry  trail  in  single 
file;  some  of  them,  two  and  two,  struggled  along 
with  lug  stretchers;  others  were  bowed  under  the 
weight  of  bulging  sacks. 

The  path  was  nicked  high  in  the  cliff  above  the 
roaring  gorge  where  Big  Brassua’s  waters  tumbled. 
The  hornblende  wall  of  the  cliff  did  not  comfort  the 
toilers  with  shade;  it  flung  back  at  the  men  the  palpi¬ 
tating  heat  of  an  August  sun  at  meridian.  The 
spikes  in  the  soles  of  the  tramping  boots  clattered 
against  the  flinty  slivers  that  the  cliff  had  cast  down 
upon  the  trail.  It  was  shifty  footing.  But  the  men 
hurried.  Hunger  urged  them.  It  was  the  last  trip 
of  the  forenoon  between  the  eddy  and  the  depot  camp 
at  the  head  of  the  gorge. 

They  cast  off  their  burdens  in  front  of  the  store¬ 
house  and  lay  in  scattered  groups  on  the  needle  duff 
wherever  the  spruces  and  pines  cast  patches  of  shade. 
There  was  mumble  of  idle  talk;  a  youth  in  the  dingle, 
the  lean-to  of  the  cook’s  camp,  was  waiting  till  the 
swagon  stew  was  ready  for  the  table  and  was  sing¬ 
ing  loudly  a  river  chantey,  keeping  time  by  banging 
a  huge  ladle  against  an  iron  pot.  And  over  all  other 
sounds,  drowning  out  the  lilt  of  the  thrushes,  swelled 
the  everlasting  grumble  of  the  white  water  in  the 
Devilbrew.  The  tired  men  were  resting,  relaxing  every 
muscle,  begrudging  even  the  effort  needed  to  move 
their  laggard  tongues.  But  Octave  Lapierre  did  not 
loaf.  He  went  aside  and  climbed  upon  a  coil  of  snub¬ 
bing  warp;  he  pulled  a  pouch  from  his  pocket  and  set 
to  work  with  the  eagerness  of  a  man  who  wanted  to 
make  the  most  of  every  moment.  Perched  there,  he 
was  a  mark  for  the  eyes  of  the  crew. 

The  men  of  the  Ladrigan  outfit  no  longer  troubled 
themselves  to  discuss  what  Lapierre  was  doing  every 
moment  of  his  spare  time.  They  knew  it  was  some¬ 
thing  or  other  for  Elise  Cormier.  This  day  it  was 
an  armlet  that  he  was  fashioning  from  the  long  hairs 
of  a  moose’s  mane.  It  was  a  novel  conceit,  it  was  a 
slow  and  fussy  job,  but  when  it  was  finished  she 
would  have  a  security  band  for  a  wrist  watch — such 
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ILLUSTRATED  BY  CONVERS  WYETH 

a  band  as  no  other  girl  in  all  the  land  possessed. 
His  toil  with  those  brittle  and  awkward  hairs,  his 
sacrifice  of  all  the  hours  which  he  could  call  his  own, 
typified  the  measure  of  his  devotion  in  every  matter 
where  she  was  concerned.  He  had  made  himself  a 
hermit  in  the  midst  of  men.  He  replied  to  his  com¬ 
rades  curtly.  He  sat  and  worked  on  this  or  that 
for  Elise  while  the  others  played  games  or  sang  or 
larked.  Therefore  he  was  an  odd  stick  in  the  crew. 
They  sneered  behind  his  back.  He  was  altogether 
too  much  taken  up  with  a  lass.  He  attracted  resent¬ 
ment  and  ridicule  both.  He  seemed  to  be  too  self- 
satisfied  in  his  possession  of  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  Castonia  settlement.  Ladrigan’s  men  were  not 
bothering  to  analyze  their  sentiments;  they  simply 
had  the  vague  feeling  that  if  something  should  go 
piling  crosswise  in  this  silly  devotion  of  a  man  who 
was  making  such  a  fool  of  himself,  it  would  be  good 
enough  for  him! 

TIMMY  TEAGUE,  the  peripatetic  fire  warden  for 
the  Great  Tomhegan  Timber  Company,  came 
straddling  down  the  trail  toward  the  depot  camp. 
He  had  a  sharp  eye  to  mark  the  sun  at  meridian  and 
a  keen  scent  for  dinner  when  it  was  ready.  He 
sniffed  the  savor  of  the  swagon  stew  when  he  came 
into  the  clearing.  He  grinned.  •  He  heard  the  words 
that  the  red-headed  c-ookee  was  singing;  the  bellow 
of  the  waters  helped  to  make  the  words  distinct, 
after  the  well-known  principle*  that  an  uproar  of 
voices  in  a  ship’s  rigging  sharpens  the  hearing  of 
the  crew  for  orders  from  the  deck. 

Mr.  Teague  stepped  on  more  briskly  and  grinned 
more  broadly.  He  had  heard  these  words : 

Come  all  ye  lads  and  lis-sen,  and  whilst  my  song 
is  sung; 

’Tis  all  abowit  a  maid-den-— a  maid-den  fab',  so  young. 
She  said  me  yes,  she  smiled  so  sweet,  but  then  she 
said  me  nay, 

And  now  I  sigh  and  mourn  for  her,  sing  derry  down 
ay  day! 


Timmy  Teague  slipped  his  pack  off  his 
shoulders  and  hung  it  on  a  pike-pole  rack. 

He  put  his  hands  on  his  hips  and  sur¬ 
veyed  Octave  Lapierre,  who  worked  on,  all 
unconscious  of  the  new  arrival  and  of  the  new 
arrival’s  sardonic  scrutiny. 

Then  the  fire  warden  strolled  from  group  to  group, 
from  tree  to  tree,  apd  mumbled  and  giggled  and 
winked,  punctuating  his  confidences  with  energetic 
thumb  jabs  over  his  shoulder  to  indicate  the  absorbed 
toiler  who  sat  on  the  snubbing  warp;  occasionally 
Mr.  Teague  pointed  a  stubby  forefinger  up  the  trail 
along  which  he  had  come. 

After  a  time  the  various  groups  collected  into  one 
crowd  that  slowly  milled  along  toward  the  coil  of 
warp.  Mr.  Teague  teamed  the  gathering. 

“Hi,  there,  lad!”  he  called  to  the  youth  in  the 
dingle.  “Sing  over  that  first  verse  of  your  come- 
all-ye!  I  like  music,  I  do!” 

The  gratified  cookee  obeyed. 

Lapierre  became  aware  that  he  was  surrounded  by 
men  who  seemed  to  be  highly  pleased  with  him  or 
with  themselves  or  with  the  song — or  with  some¬ 
thing.  He  raised  his  eyes  from  his  work  and  woke 
his  soul  from  a  reverie  and  made  puzzled  query  by 
his  demeanor. 

“Can  you  sing?”  demanded  Mr.  Teague,  beaming 
graciously. 

“No!  Not  well,”  admitted  Octave. 

“That’s  too  bad!  It  would  make  a  great  duet,  you 
and  the  cookee — he  furnishing  the  music  and  you 
the  sentiment.” 

There  was  bite  in  the  men’s  laughter. 

“I  do  not  understand.” 

“You’ll  understand  all  right  if  you’ll  take  a  little 
stroll  up  to  the  Half  Moon  pull-out,”  stated  the 
warden,  jabbing  that  ready  thumb  over  his  shoulder. 

Ladrigan’s  men  laughed  again.  There  was  satis¬ 
faction  on  their  faces — the  expression  of  those  who 
have  found  material  into  which  to  set  the  sharp  edge 
of  a  grudge. 

“I  have  no  time  for  strolling.”  Lapierre  with  the 
back  of  his  hand  pushed  a  sagging  lock  from  his 
moist  forehead  and  peered  down  at  the  fabric  that 
he  was  weaving  with  such  painstaking  care. 

“Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that!”  Mr.  Teague 
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turned  his  face  away  from  Octave  and  humorously 
touched  un  his  mock  indignation  with  a  wink.  1 
•ring  i»n  news  that  his  best  girl  is  not  more’n two 
h"ps  and  .  jump  aborehere-.nl  he  says  he  haont 

time  to  stroll  tliftt  \v<iy.  xu.,*- 

‘  See  here,  M’sieu  Teague,  I  like  no  joke  of  that 
orti>>  Lapierre  had  come  out  of  his  absoiption. 

‘‘If  you  can  see  a  joke  in  what  I’m  telling  you,  then 
you  ca^  laugh  at  most  anything,  Octave  Perhaps 
'  „„  will  find  some  fun  in  what  s  up  at  Halt  Moon 
ff  you’ll  in  thTframe  of  mind.  Elise  Cormier  is 
there  She  was  just  landing  at  the  pull-out  in  the 
login  when  I  walked  along  this  way.  I  passed  the 

U,M,°  Te^gufwaSed  away,  looking  hack  over  his 
shoulder  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  lighted  the 
ruse  of  a  bomb  and  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the 
"  e  was  sputtering.  “I'm  telling  you  the  t.uth. 
Octave.  I  do  tell  the  truth  once  in  a  while. 

THF  derisive  expectancy  on  the  faces  of  the  men 
who  were  crowding  around  the  warp  pricked 
,  Dierre  to  act.  He  pushed  his  handiwork  back 
into  the  pouch,  leaped  to  the  ground,  and  started  oft 

UPBoss  Ladrigan  gazed  after  L^if^^^D^ughnuts 
(ho  cookee  in  cautious  tones:  “Tell  Old  Doughnuts 
o  kapfthe  stow  on  the  blas^and  have  m  hot  when 
we  come  back.  We’re  going  aftei  a  touch  o  spice 

10  Whe/Sctavewas  out  of  sight  in  the  mouth  of  the 
trail  the  boss  swung  his  arm  with  a  gesture  that 
they  understood.  The  pack  split  into  pursuing  groups. 

The  groups  spread,  dodging  among  the  trees. 

1  “ini  be  a  good  fight,”  promised  Ladrigan,  in  the 
lead.  “Two  bucks  and  one  doe!  Our  lad  has  mett  . 

A  good  fight  ’twill  be,  men!  ,  r.  o:„. 

There  is  a  pull-out  for  canoes  in  front  of  the  B  g 
Brassua  depot  camp,  but  this  landing  is  used  only 
hv  the  adventurous  river  men  who  diop  down  close 
to  the  lip  of  the  ledge  where  the  swift  current  leaps 

into  the  gorge  of  the  Devilbrew. 

The  careful  journeyers  down  the  lazy  dea  wa 

pull  out  in  the  Half  Moon  Lagoon-logan  the  nvei- 

men  cail  it.  There's  a  quiet  niche  ol  a  pool  ott  tn 
main  river,  and  the  terraced,  wooded  slopes  surround 
it  like  the  walls  of  an  amphitheatre ;  on  the  shor 
there  are  little  heaps  of  smoke-blackened  stones, 
ready  piled  for  the  skillets  and  tea  pails  of; the  folks 
who  stop  to  eat  before  or  after  making  the  big  cai  i  \ . 

OCTAVE  walked  slowly  down  the  slope  where  the 
trail  lay  along  a  carpet  of  duff.  He  wu ;  not  em¬ 
ploying  stealth;  he  was  not  trying  to  stalk  h 
quarry.  He  trudged  along  the  usual  path,  a 

feHrSen7d°SdC.rmier'S  voice  and  the  nipple  of 

^  A  ^moment  later  he  saw  her  through  the  grid  of  the 
intervening  trees,  for  she  affected  gay  colors,  and 
amkl  the  freen  and  the  somber  brown  of  the  wood, 
she  was  as  obvious  as  a  flash  against  a  night  sky. 

A  man  came  toward  her  from  the  canoe  that  wa 
pulled  part  way  up  on  the  shelving  beach  of  the 
laeoon  He  brought  cushions,  luncheon  ware,  and 
hlg  blue  bucket,  The  familiar  receptacle  for  food  on 
S  voyage’.  Both  of  his  ^nds  were  occupied. 

“Now  I  shall  take  advantage  ot  you,  she  cue  . 
“You  cannot  protect  yourself.”  She  burned  to  him, 
clasped  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  kissed  h  . 

Had  Lapierre  ears  for  anything  except  the  gnl  s 
words — eyes  for  anything  except  that  tableau  at  the 
shore  of  Half  Moon— he  would  have  heaid  the  mu 
inur  that  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  along  the  ranks 
of  the  watchers  on  the  brow  of  the  slope;  he  would 
have  seen  the  heads  that  were  thrust  £rom  behind 

‘  thHe  marched  stolidly  on.  He  did  not  hasten  his  pace. 
“I  don’t  want  to  protect  myself  from  y°u»  d“lare(J 
the  man  who  had  been  embraced.  “But  till  it  a  a 
settled — till  the  understanding  has  been  had— wed 
better  be  careful.  We’re  near  the  camp— there  are 

F  “But  only  the  eyes  of  the  birds  are  here!  ^ow- 
ever  she  withdrew  her  arms  from  his  neck  and 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  “I  was  trying  to  tor  get 
what  we  must  face— what  we  must  go  through.  It  s 
so  beautiful  here,  with  you.  Now  that  1  m  so  near, 

I’m  afraid.”  .  .  „ 

“I’m  with  you.  He'll  have  to  listen  to  reason. 

“He  has  always  been  kind  and  mild.  So  generous 
in  everything  too!  I’m  depending  on  that.  But  I  m 

frightened  now — of  him!” 

“I  do  not  deserve  you  should  say  that  ot  me, 

said  Octave.  _  • 

Elise  screamed  when  she  whirled  about.  Lapierre 

bad  halted  only  a  few  paces  from  the  lovers 

The  man  who  was  with  her  dropped  all  his  burdens. 


His  arms  stiffened  at  his  sides.  His  eyes  wavered  under 
!«are's  steady  gaze,  a.ul  the  ted  hue  o<  eoufthdo,, 
spotted  his  cheeks;  but  his  jaw  muscles  we  e  ngul, 
his  demeanor  indicated  that  he  expected  combat. 

“ Bon  Dieu,  assiste!”  quavered  the  girl. 

“Ask  such  help  when  there  s  real  need  of  it,  u 
don’t  ask  it  now,”  returned  Octave  quietly.  N  , 
nor  help  from  your  friend,  here!  When  it  s  a  ma  - 
ter  between  you  and  me,  Elise,  you  do  not  need  . 
He  folded  his  arms  as  if  to  emphasize  that  statement. 

“I  don’t  know  your  friend.”  „  .,  , 

“I  did  not  think  you  were  here  to  see,  wa 

th“IV]rrather  you'd  do  what  you  have  done  before 
my  face,  and  not  lie,  than  do  it  behind  my  back  and 
never  let  me  know.  That’s  shame  for  a  man.  I  don  t 

know  your  friend,  I  say.  .  ,  , . 

His  calm  persistency  in  seeking  an  introduction 
steadied  her  a  bit.  “This  is  Charlie  Bedlow.  He  has 
come  with  me— I  have  come—” 

“Bo’  jour,  m’sieu!”  . .  ,  ,  A 

Lapierre  released  one  hand  from  the  vise  he  had 
made  of  an  arm  and  his  breast.  The  hand  tremble 
when  he  put  it  up  to  check  her  excited  outburst  o 

CX«But  I^must  tell  you  that  I  want  to  be  honorable 


with  you,  Octave!  1  was  coming  to  you  I  did  not 
write.  1  did  not  run  away  like  some  girls  would  do. 

1  was  not  afraid  to  come  to  you  and  explain.  But 
her  teeth  clicked  and  her  face  was  ashen  white  Her 
nature  was  mercurial.  She  did  not  understand  this 
grim  composure.  It  threatened  so  ominously. 

“Let  me  say  a  word!”  ventured  Bedlow. 

“How  have  you  the  right  to  offer  word  in  this  till 
the  business  is  settled  between  Elise  and  me,  m  sieu . 
Lapierre  allowed  a  flash  of  his  emotions  to  gleam  in 
his  eyes.  But  he  did  not  raise  his  voice  when  he 
went  on.  “You  may  listen !  Yes,  listen— that  s  all ! 
But  for  ypu  to  say  one  word?  Heh!  Yes,  you  may 
have  the  right  to  talk.  But  first  you  fight  me  for  that 
right _ fight  me  now,  here!  Do  you  want  to  tight. 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

“So!  I  have  no  time  for  fight!  The  noon  is  all 
I  have  from  my  work.”  He  turned  to  the  girl.  Out¬ 
wardly  he  was  placid.  In  this  crisis  of  his  life  he 
persevered  in  his  amazing  excuse  for  making  the 
interview  brief.  “Elise,  my  nooning  is  short.  1  have 
no  time  for  talk.  Talk  helps  us  no  more  now.  1 
have  seen.  What  I  have  seen  makes  nothing  ot  all 
that  has  been  between  us  two — nothing  any  more. 
I  don’t  have  the  right,  maybe,  to  ask  where  you  go 
with  him  when  you  marry.  (Continued  on  page  2b  ) 


Octave  plunged  down  the  chute,  leani 


inK  forward  on  the  tnree  uuge  . “  - 
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WHAT  THE  HELLO  GIRL  THINKS 


PUBLIC  opinion  concerning 
the  telephone  is  loud  in  our 
life,  growling-,  whining,  and 
nagging  its  way  through  the 
day.  To  praise  it  would  be  odd,  but 
turn  the  grouch  around  for  once. 

What  do  the  telephone  people  think 
of  their  public? 

A  person  in  the  wire-and-call 
business  is  much  like  anyone  else 
in  his  or  her  contacts  with  the  rest 
of  the  human  l-ac-e.  One  sits  by  the 
camp  fire  of  one’s  own  life  and 
about  it  lies  the  small,  brightly  lit 
circle  of  family  and  friends.  Out¬ 
side  that  circle  is  the  flickering, 
fire-shot  semidarkness;  sudden 
gleams  now  and  again  spot¬ 
lighting  some  passing  figure  to 
vivid  distinction  and  remembrance. 

In  time  the  dullest  of  us  get  im¬ 
pressions,  or  notions,  regarding 
that  shadow  show  of  other  lives 
which  makes  for  each  of  us  the 
proved  reality  of  our  own.  Well, 
what  do  we  telephoners  think  of 
you,  our  called  and  calling  public? 

Those  of  us  who  think  most  fre¬ 
quently  (if  not  most  appreciative¬ 
ly)  of  the  wire  users  are  of  course 
the  hello  girls,  the  central  office 
operators.  But  what  mere  man, 
save  a  popular  novelist,  can  answer 
for  the  high-voltage  thoughts  of 
women?  The  telephone  operator  is 
an  artist  in  her  own  right,  weav¬ 
ing  the  silken  web  of  life,  the 
elaborately  patterned  fabric  of 
human  inter-course  and  purpose. 

She  sits  at  the  unseen  meeting 
place  of  minds  and  hearts  and 
souls,  and  opens  the  gates  that  they  may  go  their 
ways  more  together  and  less  alone.  It  is  a  great 
task,  because  it  makes  possible  an  almost  infinite 
range  of  things  by  abolishing  the  space  limit  on 
immediate  personal  contact.  You  can  shake  hands 
or  talk  or  yell  or  whistle  or  wigwag  arm  signals 
across  a  gap  of  a  few  feet  or  yards  or  miles.  But, 
if  some  one  would  only  pay  for  the  installation,  you 
could  telephone  around  the  bulk  of  this  vast  world 
from  your  mouth  to  your  left  ear!  “Hello!  Is  that 
I?”  “Yes — this  is  you.’’  “How  are  we  to-day?” 
“Much  the  same,  thank  me,”  and  so  on.  Distance, 
estranging  space,  was  slain  by  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  and  his  disciples  and  their  opponents. 

What  sense  is  there  in  this  tall  talk  for  the  cen¬ 
tral  girl?  Hardly  a  bit  at  all.  No  doubt  her  imagi¬ 
nation  thrills  to  it  now  and  again,  but  there  is  much 
to  do  right  along.  At  the  switchboard,  part  occupa¬ 
tion  or  no  occupation  mean  dullness,  awkwardness, 
slow  work;  the  plan  is  to  keep  the  stream  of  service 
flowing  without  any  overcrowded  whirlpools  or 
backwaters.  Central  hears  hundreds  of  voices  each 
day  and  with  custom  comes  recognition.  “Plumtree 
99 — 78 — 64”  is  no  longer  a  mere  electrical  ghost  of 
sound,  but  a  person  with  needs  and  whims  and 
varying  moods.  To  an  expert  ear  all  the  little  over¬ 
tones  of  the  voice  are  significant.  Compare  “I  want 


This  is  the 
other 


kind  of  scene  familiar  in  every  office.  What  is  happening  al 
end  of  the  wire?  A  telephone  official  explains  on  this  page 


By  W.  L.  WHITTLESEY 


HOWARD 


“Information,  Please” 

WHEN  you  ask  for  “Information,”  what 
kind  of  information  do  you  want?  Many 
people  think  the  operator  is  there  to  an¬ 
swer  any  question — like  an  encyclopedia.  Mr. 
Whittlesey,  at  Collier’s  request,  listened  in  over 
“Information’s”  wire  one  morning.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  conversations  he  heard.  Mean¬ 
while,  very  likely,  you  were  trying  to  get  “In¬ 
formation”  to  give  you  an  important  number, 
and  blaming  the  company  for  poor  service. 

Subscriber — Give  me  the  cafe  on  Third  Avenue. 
Information — There  is  more  than  one  cafe  on  that 
avenue;  what  is  the  name,  please? 

Subscriber — I  don't  know,  but  give  me  the  one  which 
used  to  sell  Ehret’s  beer. 

Subscriber — Can  you  tell  me  how  to  cook  weakfish 
except  by  frying  it?  My  wife’s  out  of  town  and  I'm 
in  a  hurry. 

-What  can  I  give  a  bride 


-How  will  I  walk  to  get 


Voice  (from  a  pay  station)  — 
for  a  present? 

Another  voice,  same  station- 
a  Broadway  car? 

Subscriber — How  much  does  it  cost  to  Asbury  Park  ? 

Information — The  rate  is  30  cents. 

Subscriber^Just  give  me  5  cents’  worth.  I  only 
want  to  say  hello  to  the  wife  and  baby. 

Voice- 


-I  have  a  daughter  to  be  married  to-night  and 
she  has  some  flowers  to  carrv.  How  shall  she 
them  ? 


carry 


Subscriber — How  old  was  Methuselah? 

Information — I  don’t  know. 

Subscriber — Don’t  you  know  who  Methuselah  was? 
Haven’t  you  read  about  him  in  the  Bible? 

Subscriber — I  want  a  pickle  store  on  Essex  Street. 
Information — What  is  the  name  and  address,  please? 
Subscriber  I  don’t  know,  but  the  house  next  door 
has  a  crape  on  it. 


Voice — Our  cat  had 
can  I  do  with  them? 

Information — Please 


five  kittens  last  night.  What 


Subscriber — I 


While  little  Reginald  does  this  in  the  house  next 
door  how  can  you  get  Central’s  attention  ? 


move  the  hook  up  and  down. 

Subscriber  —  Why  should 
I  move  the  book  up  and 
down  ? 

Subscriber — Please  give 
me  Mrs.  Robinson  at  Valley 
Stream. 

Information — Will  you 
please  look  in  the  directory 
for  the  number? 

My  baby  is  sleeping  on  it. 

Information — We  have  no  record  of  a  Mrs.  Jones  on 
that  block. 

Subscriber- 

Voice — Can  I 
machine? 


can’t. 


Well,  she’s  the  only  widow  on  the  block, 
get  to  Trenton,  N.  J„  through  a  slot 


Deadhara  13 — 13 — blank”  with 
“Honeybell  33777,  thank  you,” 
turning  up  at  the  end  in  a  smile. 
Operator  may  know  how  you  feel 
that  day,  how  the  universe  looks 
through  your  periscope,  before  you 
have  finished  answering  her  flash¬ 
ing:  “Number,  please?” 

It  is  another  story  when  news¬ 
boys  are  bawling  some  frantic  extra 
of  a  ship  gone  under,  an  excursion 
train  wrecked,  a  fire  in  a  theatre, 
or  an  explosion  downtown.  Then 
the  switchboard  lamps  blaze  into 
one  flickering  glow  all  down  the 
long  room  as  if  Gabriel  were  trum¬ 
peting  the  news  of  Judgment  Day. 
You  feel  the  very  weight  and  pres¬ 
sure  of  that  horde  of  calls  crowding 
their  invisible  way  to  the  board. 
The  wires  are  jangled  with  clamor 
by  voices  keyed  to  every  pitch  of 
haste  and  fear:  “Operator,  quick, 
get  me  the  hospital.”  ,  “Was  the 
mail  car  wrecked?”  “Central,  why 
can’t  I  have  the  life-saving  station? 
Please,  Central.”  The  dreaded 
overload  mounts  like  an  old  man 
of  the  sea.  It  is  real  war  then 
with  everyone  doing  twice  as  much 
as  she  can,  with  supervisors  cut¬ 
ting  in  over  the  shoulders  of  fran¬ 
tic  operators,  and  the  whole  force 
the  °n  the  razor  edge  of  extreme  ten¬ 

sion,  teetering  between  disaster  and 
victory  like  a  motor  boat  caught  in  a 
tide  rip.  They  usually  win  through. 

But  ordinarily,  as  is  the  case 
with  every  true  artist,  the  tele¬ 
phonist’s  achievement  consists  in 
her  getting  out  of  the  way  of  her 
work  so  that  the  call  goes  through  untouched  and 
unmarred.  Her  hardship  lies  in  this:  that  her  suc¬ 
cess  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  she  serves. 
Any  other  work  of  art,  from  the  bronzes  of  ancient 
China  to  the  canvases  of  futuristic  France,  stands 
for  what  it  is,  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not,  but  the  telephone  space  between 
yourself  and  others  cannot  be  abolished  without 
your  aid.  What  then  does  Central  think  of  the 
human  race?  (Women  are  a  merciful  lot  and  those 
fit  to  be  operators  are  twice  merciful.)  Unless  taken 
out  by  some  change  of  affairs,  the  work  holds  their 
loyalty  for  years  at  a  stretch.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
only  answer  possible,  until  Central  finds  some  genius 
to  express  what  her  deeper  soul  has  known  untold. 

“Poor  Vail”  Gave  Up  a  Good  Job 

THE  professionals  who  handle  receivers  and 
transmitters  feel,  rather  generally,  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  does  not  know  as  much  a§  it  might  about  the 
device  which  has  been  serving  it  these  forty  years. 
Down  in  Washington  last  winter  our  cagiest  living 
statesman,  Uncle  Joe  Cannon,  told  how  sorry  he  was 
to  learn,  after  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876, 
that'  “poor  Vail”  had  given  up  a  good  job  to  take 
his  chance  with  that  newest  electrical  toy.  “They 
tried  to  interest  me,  too,  but,  shucks,  it  was  no  use. 
Why,  they  claimed  Bell  could  talk  over  a  wire!” 

Isn’t  that  the  view  of  most  of  us  to-day — “talk  over 
a  wire?”  That  is  why  we  yell  our  heads  off  when 
the  little  flakes  of  carbon  have  stuck  together  a  bit 
and  balk  instead  of  dancing  merrily  as  our  voices 
beat  into  the  transmitter  through  the  mouthpiece. 
Or  the  trouble  may  be  from  a  loosened  splice  in  the 
wiring,  a  wet  cobweb  over  an  insulator  or  a  rain- 
drooped  tree  branch  hanging  down  on  the  line,  but 
we  persistently  urge:  “Speak  more  clearly,”  “A  little 
louder,  please,”  etc.,  all  under  the  influence  of  the 
“holler  theory.”  The  human  voice  itself  has  never 
been  heard  over  a  telephone,  and  never  will  be.  What, 
you  get  is  an  electrically  carried  copy.  There  is  no 
sound  on  the  wire,  only  a  very  weak  electric  current. 
You  hold  the  receiver  to  your  ear  because,  through  it, 
that  voice  copy  is  set  up  again  as  an  audible  sound, 
complete  with  all  its  little  characteristic  quavers 
and  overtones.  In  talking  between  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  what  the  listener  hears  is  that  voice 
copy  reproduced  for  the  third  or  fourth  time.  It 
is  much  more  wonderful  than  talking  over  a  wire! 

Then  there  are  the  myths  about  construction.  To 
the  good  telephone  man  ( Continued  on  page  60) 
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April  10,  1920 

THE 


HOME  SEEKERS 


10NG  ago  I  made  an  important 

discovery.  U  comes  under 

i  the  general  nead  ot  statics 

an(i  is  this:  by  occupying  an 
ann  is  tins,  j  „ nnare  looking  venerable 

pie  to  come  to  you  for  information, 
and  they  will  frequently  give 
more  than  they  get  of  it.  Such,  1 
am  informed,  is  the  method  where  - 
by  the  flytrap  orchid  achieves  a 
satisfying  meal.  Not  that  I  seek 
to  claim  for  myself  the  colorful 
splendors  of  the  Cypnpedium,  be¬ 
ing  only  a  tiiVd  old  pedagogue  with 
a  taste  for  the  sunhgM  and  for 
observing  the  human  bubbles  that 
boat  and  bob  on  the  current  in  oui 
remote  backwater  of  life.  Never¬ 
theless  I  can  follow  a  worthy  ex¬ 
ample,  even  though  the  exemplar 
be  only  a  carnivorous  bloom.  And 
I  mav  confess,  on  the  afternoon  ol 
October  1,  I  was  in  a  receptive 
mood  for  knch  flies  of  information 
as  might  come  to  me  concerning 
two  large  invading  vans  which  had 
rumbled  into  our  quiet  precincts 
and,  after  a  pause  for-  inquiry, 
stopped  before  the  Mordaunt  Es¬ 
tate’s  newly  repaired  property  a 
No.  37. 

The  Mordaunt  Estate  in  person 
was  painting  the  front  wall.  The 
design  which  lie  practiced  was 
based  less  upon  any  previsioned 
concept  of  art  than  upon  the  pur¬ 
chase,  at  a  price,  of  a  rainbow-end 
job  lot  of  colors. 

The  vanners  descended,  bent  ot 
negotiations.  Progress  was  obvious¬ 
ly  unsatisfactory,  the  artist,  altei 
brief  and  chill  consideration,  re¬ 
verting  to  his  toil.  Now,  tact  and 
discretion  are  essential  in  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Mordaunt  Estate, 
for  he  is  a  prickly  institution.  I 
was  sure  that  the  newcomers  had 
taken  the  wrong  tack  with  him. 

Discomfiture  was  in  their  mien 
as  they  withdrew.  They  came  m 
my  direction.  I  mused  upon  my 
bench,  with  a  metaphysical  expres¬ 
sion  which  I  have  found  useful l  in 
such  cases.  They  conferred.  They 
approached.  They  begged  my  par- 
,|on.  With  an  effort  which  can  hardly  have  failed  to 
be  effective,  I  dragged  myself  back  to  the  woi  o 
actualities  and  opened  languid  eyes  upon  them.  It 
‘is  possible  that  I  opened  them  somewhat  wider  than 
the  normal,  for  they  fell  at  once  upon .the  nea ler 
and  smaller  of  the  pair,  a  butterfly  of  the  most 
vivid  and  delightful  appearance 

“Is  the  house  with  the  ‘To  Let’  sign  on  it  leally 
to  let,  do  you  know,  sir?”  she  inquired,  adding  music 

to  color  with  her  voice.  . 

“So  I  understand,”  said  I,  rising. 

“And  the  party  with  the  green  nose,  who  is  dese¬ 
crating  the  front,”  put  in  the  butterfly’s  companion. 
“Is  he  a  lunatic  or  a  designer  of  barber  poles. 

“He  is  a  proud  and  reserved  ex-butcher,  named 
Wagboom,  now  doing  a  limited  but  high-class  busi¬ 
ness  in  rentals  as  the  Mordaunt  Estate. 

“He  may  be  the  butcher,  but  he  talks  more  like 
the  pig.  All  we  could  get  out  of  him  was  a  series 
of  grunts  when  we  addressed  him  by  name. 

“Ah,  but  you  used  the  wrong  name.  For  all  busi¬ 
ness  purposes  he  should  be  addressed  as  the  Mor¬ 
daunt  Estate,  his  duly  incorporated  title.  Wagboom 
is  an  irritant  to  a  haughty  property  owner  s  soul. 

“Shall  we  go  back  and  try  a  counterirritant, 
asked  the  young  man  of  his  companion. 

“With  a  view  to  renting?”  I  inquired. 

“Yes.” 

“Do  you  keep  dogs?” 

“No,”  said  the  young  man. 

“Or  clocks  by  the  hundred?” 

“Certainly  not,”  answered  the  butterfly. 

“Or  bombs?”  .  . 

Upon  their  combination  and  emphatic  negative 
they  looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise  which 
said  plainly:  “Are  they  all  crazy  down  here. 


Bv  SAMUEL  HOPKINS  ADAMS 

"  -  WILLIAMS 


The  Mordaunt  Estate  (real  name  Wagboom) 
helps  along  a  romance  in  Our  Square 


you 


know  there  were  fairies  in  Our  Square.  Dominie  '' 


“If  you  do,”  I  explained  kindly,  “you  might  have 
trouble  in  dealing.  The  latest  tenant  of  No.  37  was 
a  fluffy  poodle  who  pushed  one  of  two  hundred  clocks 
into  the  front  area  so  that  it  exploded  and  blew  away 
the  front  wall.”  And  I  outlined  the  history  of  that 
canine  clairvoyant,  Wiily  Woolly.  “The  Mordaunt 
Estate  is  sensitive  about  his  tenants,  anyway- 
rents,  not  on  profits  but  on  prejudice  Perhaps  it 
would  be  well  for  you  to  flatter  him  a  little;  admne 
his  style  of  house  painting. 

APCFPTING  this  counsel  with  suitable  expressions, 
they  returned  to  the  charge,  addressed  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  No.  37  by  his  official  title  and  delivered 
the  most  gratifying  opinions  regarding  his  artistry 
“That  ”  said  the  Mordaunt  Estate,  wiping  his 
painty  hands  on  his  knees  with  brill liant  re«ult^’ 
he  turned  a  fat  and  smiling  face  to  them,  is  altei 
the  R.  Noovo  style.  I  dunno  who  R.  Noovo  was,  but 
>s  a  bear  for  color.  Are  you  artists ! 

•We’re  house  hunters,”  explained  the  young  mam 

“As  for  tenants,”  said  the  Mordaunt  Estate,  I 
’em  or  leave  ’em  as  I  like  ’em  or  don  t.  I  like 
you  folks.  You  got  an  eye  for  a  tasty  bit  of  colornm 
Eight  rooms,  bath,  and  kitchen.  By  the  week  in 
case  we  don’t  suit  each  other.  Very  choice  and  classy 
for  a  young  married  couple.  Eight  dollars,  in  a  - 
vance  Prices  for  R.  Noovo  dwellings  has  nz. 
“We’re  not  married,”  said  the  young  man. 

“Hey9  Whaddye  mean,  not  married?  demanded 
that  highly  respectable  institution,  the  Mordaunt 
Estate,  severely.  His  expression  mollified  as,,  he 
turned  to  the  butterfly.  “Ainun  to  be,  I  8 P0he\ 
“We  only  met  this  morning;  so  we  haveJ?  ^decided 
yet,”  answered  the  young  man.  “At  least,  he  added 
blandly,  as  his  companion  seemed  to  be  strugg  ing 


for  utterance,  “she  hasn’t  informed 
me  of  her  decision,  if  she  has 
made  it.” 

Bewilderment  spread  like  a  gray 
mist  across  the  painty  features  of  the  Mordaunt 
Estate.  “Nothin’  doin’,”  he  began,  “until — ” 

“Don’t  decide  hastily,”  adjured  the  young  man. 

“Take  this  coin.”  He  forced  a  half 
dollar  into  the  reluctant  hand  of 
the  decorator. 

“Nothin’  doin’  on  account  either. 
Pay  as  you  enter.” 

“Only  one  of  us  is  going  to  enter. 
The  coin  decides.  Spin  it.  ^  our 
call,”  he  said  to  the  butterfly. 
“Heads,”  cried  the  butterfly. 
“Tails,”  proclaimed  the  arbiter, 
as  the  silver  shivered  into  silence 
on  the  flagging. 

“Then  the  house  is  yours,”  said 
the  butterfly.  “Good  luck  go  with 
it.”  She  smiled,  gamely  covering 
her  disappointment. 

“I  don’t  want  it,”  returned  the 
young  man. 

“Play  fair,”  she  exhorted  him. 
“We  both  agreed  solemnly  to  stand 
by  the  toss.  Didn’t  we?” 

“What  did  we  agree?” 

“That  the  winner  should  have  the 
choice.” 

“Very  well.  I  won,  didn’t  I  ?’ 

“You  certainly  did.” 

“And  I  choose  not  to  take  the 
house,”  he  declared  triumphantly. 
“It’s  a  very  nice  house,  but” — he 
shaded  his  eyes  as  he  directed  them 
upon  the  proud-pied  facade,  blink¬ 
ing  significantly— “I’d  have  to  wear 
smoked  glasses  if  I  lived  in  it, 
and  they  don’t  suit  my  style  of 
beauty.” 

“You’d  not  get  it  now,  young 
feller,  if  you  was  to  go  down  on 
your  knees  with  a  thousand  dollars 
in  each  hand,”  asserted  the  offended 
Estate,  upon  whom  the  byplay  had 
not  been  lost. 

“Seb,”  said  the  young  man  to  the 
butterfly.  “Fate  decides  for  you.” 

“But"  what  will  you  do?”  she 
asked  solicitously. 

“Perhaps  I  can  find  some  other 
place  in  the  Square.” 

She  held  out  her  hand.  “You’ve 
been  very  nice  and  helpful,  hut  I 
think  not.  Good-by.” 

He  regarded  the  hand  blankly.  “Not-what?” 
“Not  here  in  this  Square,  if  you  don  t  mind. 

“But  where  else  is  there?”  he  asked  piteously. 
“You  know  yourself  there  are  countless  thousands 
of  homeless  drifters  floating  around  on  this  teeming- 
island  in  vans,  with  no  place  to  land.” 

“Try  Jersey.  Or  Brooklyn,”  was  her  hopeful  sug¬ 
gestion. 

“  ‘ And  bade  betwixt  their  shores  to  be 
The  unplumb’d,  salt,  estranging  sea,’  ” 


he 
fully 


he’s 


take 


quoted  with  dramatic  intonation,  adding  help- 
luuy:  “Matthew  Arnold.  Or  is  it  Arnold  Bennett9 
Anyway,  think  how  far  away  those  places  are,  he 
pleaded.  “From  you!”  he  concluded. 

A  little  decided  frown  crept  between  her  eyebrows. 
“I’ve  accepted  you  as  a  gentleman  on  trust,  she  be¬ 
gan,  when  he  broke  in:  .  . 

“Don’t  do  it.  It’s  a  fearfully  depressing  thing  to 
be  reminded  that  you’re  a  gentleman  on  trust  and 
expected  to  live  up  to  it.  Think  how  it  cramps  one  s 
style,  not  to  mention  limiting  one’s  choice  of  real 
estate.  A  gentleman  may  stake  his  future  happiness 
and  his  hope  of  a  home  on  the  toss  of  a  coin,  but  he 
mustn’t  presume  to  want  to  see  the  other  party  to 
the  gamble  again,  even  if  she’s  the  only  thing  in  the 
whole  sweep  of  his  horizon  worth  seeing.  Is  that 
fair?  Where  is  Eternal  Justice,  I  ask  you,  when  such 
things — ” 

“Oh,  do  stop!”  she  implored. 
ss^6.,, 

“No  such  claim  is  put  forth  on  behali  of  the  ac¬ 
cused.  He  confesses  to  complete  loss  of  mental  equi¬ 
librium  since — let  me  see — since  11.15  a  m.  . 

Here  the  Mordaunt  Estate,  who  had  been  doing 
some  shrewd  thinking  on  his  own  behali,  interposed. 


“I  don’t  think  you’re 
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Two  miles  northwest  of  Our  Square  as 
the  sparrow  flies,  on  the  brink  of  a  mael¬ 
strom  of  traffic,  two  moving  vans  which 
had  belied  their  name  by  remaining  mo¬ 
tionless  for  five  impassioned  minutes,  dis¬ 
puted  the  right  of  way,  nose  to  nose, 
while  the  injurious  remarks  of  the  re¬ 
spective  drivers  inflamed  the  air.  A  girl¬ 
ish  but  decided  voice  from  within  °the 
recesses  of  the  larger  van  said : 

“Don’t  give  an  inch.” 

Deep  inside  the  other  vehicle  a  no  less 
decisive  barytone  said  what  sounded  like 
“Give  an  ell,”  but  probably  was  not,  as 
there  was  no  corresponding  movement  of 
the  wheels. 

What  the  van  drivers  said  is  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  censor.  What  they  did  upon 
descending  to  the  sidewalk  comes  under 
the  head  of  direct  action,  and  as  such  was 
the  concern  of  the  authorities  which  pried 
them  asunder  and  led  them  away.  There¬ 
upon  the  inner  habitants  of  the  deserted 
equipages  emerged  from  amid  their  lares 
and  penates,  and  met  face  to  face.  The 
effect  upon  the  occupant  of  the  smaller 
van  was  electric,  not  to  say  paralytic. 

“Oh,  glory!”  he  murmured  faintly,  with 
staring  eyes. 

“Would  you  kindly  move?”  said  the  girl, 
in  much  the  same  tone  that  one  would 
employ  toward  an  obnoxious  beetle,  sup¬ 
posing  that  one  ever  addressed  a  beetle 
with  freezing  dignity.  * 


THE  young  man  directed  a  suffering 
look  upon  his  van.  “I’ve  done  nothing 
else  for  the  last  three  days.  TelJ  me 
where  I  can  move  to  and  I’ll  bless  you  as 
a  benefactress  of  the  homeless.” 

“Anywhere  out  of  my  way,”  she  replied 
with  a  severity  which  the  corners  of  her 
sensitive  mouth  were  finding  it  hard  to 
live  up  to. 

“Behold  me  eliminated,  deleted,  ex¬ 
punged,”  he  declared  humbly.  “But  first 
let  me  explain  that  when  I  told  my  idiot 
chauffeur  to  give  ’em — that  is,  to  hold 
his  ground,  I  didn’t  know  who  you  were.” 
She  wrinkled  dainty  brows  at  him. 
Well,  you  don  t  know  who  I  am  now 
do  you?” 

I  don’t  have  to,”  he  responded  with 
fervor.  “Just  on  sight  you  may  have  all 
of  this  street  and  as  many  of  the  adjoin- 
ing  avenues  as  you  can  use.  By  the  way, 
who  are  you?”  The  question  was  put  with 
an  expression  of  sweet  and  innocent  sim¬ 
plicity,  worthy  of  a  motion-picture  heroine. 
The  girl  looked  at  him  hard  and  straight. 
“I  don’t  think  that  introductions 
are  necessary.” 

He  sighed  outrageously.  “They 
Met  but  to  Part;  Laura  Jean  Lib- 
bey;  twenty-fourth  large  edition,” 
he  murmured.  “And  I  was  just 
about  to  present  myself  as  Mar¬ 
tin  Dyke,  vagrant,  but  harmless, 
and  very  much  at  your  service. 
However,  I  perceive  with  pain 
that  it  is,  indeed,  my  move.  May 
I  help  you  up  to  the  wheel  of 
your  ship?  I  infer  that  you  in¬ 
tend  driving  yourself.” 

1 11  have  to,  if  I’m  to  get  any¬ 
where.”  A  look  of  dismay  over¬ 
spread  her  piquant  face.  “Oh, 
dear !  I  don’t  in  the  least  under¬ 
stand  this  machinery.  I  can’t 
drive  this  kind  of  car.” 

“Glory  be!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Dyke. 
“I  mean,  that’s  too  bad,”  he 
amended  gracefully.  “Won’t  you 
let  me  take  you  where  you  want 
to  go?” 

“What’ll  become  of  your  van, 
then?  Besides,  I  haven’t  any  idea 
where  I  want  to  go.” 

“What!  Are  you  too,  like  my¬ 
self,  a  wandering  home  seeker  on 
the  face  of  an  overpopulated 
earth,  Miss?” 

The  “Miss”  surprised  her. 
Why  the  sudden  lapse  on  the  part 
of  this  extraordinary  and  self- 
confident  young  person  into  the 
terminology  of  the  servant 
class?  (Continued  on  page  35) 


“I’d  rather  rent  to  two  than  one,”  he 
said  insinuatingly.  “More  reliable  and 
steady  with  the  rent.  Settin’  aside  the 
young  feller’s  weak  eyes,  you’re  a  nice- 
matched  pair.  Gittin’  a  license  is  easy,  if 
you  know  the  ropes.  I’d  even  be  glad  to 
go  with  you  to — ” 

“As  to  not  being  mai'ried,”  broke  in 
the  butterfly,  with  the  light  of  a  great  re¬ 
solve  in  her  bye,  “this  gentleman  may 
speak  for  himself.  I  am.” 

“Am  what?”  queried  the  Estate. 

“Married.” 

“Damn!”  exploded  the  young  man.  “I 
mean,  congratulations  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  I — I’m  really  awfully  sorry.  You’ll 
forgive  my  making  such  an  ass  of  myself, 
won’t  you?” 


TO  her  troubled  surprise  there  was  real 
pain  in  the  eyes  which  he  turned 
rather  helplessly  away  from  her.  Had 
she  kept  her  own  gaze  fixed  on  them,  she 
would  have  experienced  a  second  surprise 
a  moment  later,  at  a  suddening  alteration 
and  hardening  of  their  expression.  For 
his  groping  regard  had  fallen  upon  her 
left  hand,  which  was  gloved.  Now,  a  wed¬ 
ding  ring  may  be  put  on  and  off  at  will, 
but  the  glove,  beneath  which  it  has  been 
once  worn,  never  thereafter  quite  regains 
the  maidenly  smoothness  of  the  third  fin¬ 
ger.  The  butterfly’s  gloves  were  not  new, 
yet  there  showed  not  the  faintest  trace  of 
a  ridge  in  the  significant  locality.  While 
admitting  to  himself  that  the  evidence 
fell  short  of  conclusiveness,  the  young 
man  decided  to  accept  it  as  a  working 
theory  and  to  act,  win  or  lose,  do  or  die, 
upon  the  hopeful  hypothesis  that  his  de¬ 
lightful  but  elusive  companion  was  a  li — 
that  is  to  say,  an  inventor.  He  would  give 
that  invention  the  run  of  its  young  life ! 

“We — ell,”  the  Mordaunt  Estate  was  say¬ 
ing,  “that’s  too  bad.  Ain’t  a  widdah  lady, 
are  you?” 

“My  husband  is  in  France.” 

With  a  prayer  that  his  theory  was  cor¬ 
rect,  the  young  man  rushed  in  where  many 
an  angel  might  have  feared  to  tread. 
“May.be  he’ll  stay  there,”  he  surmised. 
“What!” 

In  a  musical  but  unappreciated  barytone 
he  hummed  the  initial  line  of  “The  Girl  I 
Left  Behind  Me.” 


“  ‘The  maids  of  France  are  fond  and  free.' 

Besides,”  he  added,  “it’s  quite  unhealthy 
there  at  this  season.  I  wouldn’t  be  sur¬ 
prised” — he  halted — “at  anything,”  he 
finished  darkly. 

Outraged  by  this  ruthless,  if  hypotheti¬ 
cal  murder  of  an  equally  hypothetical 
spouse,  she  groped  vainly  for  adequate  words.  Be¬ 
fore  she  could  find  them — 

“I’ll  wait  around — in  hopes,”  he  decided  calmly. 

So,  that  was  the  attitude  this  ruffian  took  with  a 
respectable  and  ostensibly  married  woman.  And  she 
had  mistaken  him  for  a  gentleman!  She  had  even 
begun  to  feel  a  reluctant  sort  of  liking  for  him;  at 
any  rate,  an  interest  in  his  ambiguous  and  perplex¬ 
ing  personality.  Now— how  dared  he!  She  put  it 
to  him  at  once:  “How  dare  you!” 

“Flashing  eye,  stamp  of  the  foot,  hands  out¬ 
stretched  in  gesture  of  loathing  and  repulsion;  vil¬ 
lain  registers  shame  and  remorse,”  prescribed  the  un¬ 
impressed  subject  of  her  retort.  “As  a  wife,  you 
are,  of  course,  unapproachable.  As  a  widow,  grass- 
green,  crepe-black,  or  only  prospective” — he  suddenly 
assumed  a  posture  made  familiar  through  the  public 
prints  by  a  widely  self-exploited  savior  of  the  suf¬ 
fering— “there  is  H-O-P-E!”  he  intoned  solemnly, 
wagging  a  benignant  forefinger  at  her. 

The  butterfly  struggled  with  an  agonizing  desire 
to  break  down  into  unbridled  mirth  and  confess. 
Pride  restrained  her;  pride  mingled  with  foreboding 
as  to  what  this  exceedingly  progressive  and  by  no 
means  unattractive  young  suitor — for  he  could  be 
relegated  to  no  lesser  category— might  do  next.  She 
said  coolly  and  crisply: 

“I  wish  nothing  more  to  do  with  you  whatever.” 

“Then  I  needn’t  quit  the  Garden  of  Ed _ I  mean 

Our  Square?” 

“You  may  do  as  you  see  fit,”  she  replied  loftily. 

“Act  the  gent,  can’t  chuh?”  reproved  the  Mordaunt 
Estate.  “You’re  makin’  the  lady  cry.” 

“He  isn’t,”  denied  the  lady,  with  ferocity  “He 
couldn’t.” 


“I’m  toning  down  the  Midway  aspect,”  said  Martin  Dyke 

“He’ll  find  no  spot  to  lay  his 
head  in  Our  Square,  ma’am,”  the 
polite  Estate  assured  her.  “If  he 
wants  to  stay,  he’ll  have  to  live  in 
his  van.” 

“Grand  little  idea!  I’ll  do  it. 

I’ll  be  a  van  hermit  and  fast  and 
watch  and  pray  beneath  your  win¬ 
dows.” 

“You  may  live  in  your  van  for¬ 
ever,”  retorted  the  justly  incensed 
butterfly,  “but  I’ll  never  speak  to 
you  as  long  as  I  live  in  this  house. 

Never,  never,  never!” 

She  vanished  beyond  the  out¬ 
rageous  decorations  of  the  wall. 

The  Mordaunt  Estate  took  down 
the  “To  Let”  sign,  and  went  in 
search  of  a  helper  to  unload  the 
van.  The  deserted  and  denounced 
young  man  crawled  into  his  own 
van  and  lay  down  with  his  head 
on  a  tantalus  and  his  feet  on  the 
collected  works  of  Thackeray,  to 
consider  what  had  happened  to 
him.  But  his  immediate  memories 
were  not  conducive  to  sober  consid¬ 
eration,  shot  through  as  they  were 
with  the  light  of  deep-gray  eyes 
and  the  fugitive  smile  of  lips  sen¬ 
sitive  to  every  changeful  thought. 

So  he  fell  to  dreams.  As  to  the 
meeting  which  had  brought  the  now 
parted  twain  to  Our  Square,  it  had 
come  about  in  this  wise:/ 
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"N  OME WHERE  in  this  broad  land  there  is  a  gin 
— she  has  probably  forgotten  all  about  it  by 
^  now — who  has  her  initials  carved  inside  the 
^  circle  on  one  of  the  senior  tables  hanging  on 
Ke  wall  at  Mory’s.  The  senior  table,  so  called  was 
he  round-topped  one— the  only  round  one  in  the 
dace — clamped  to  the  floor  in  the  front  room  of  the 
stablishment  on  Temple  Street  where  h  ^ 
mper  classes  forgathered  in  search  oi  refreshment 
nd  song  The  table  could  hold  maybe  a  dozen  men, 
oul  it  took  usually  four  or  five  years  to  c ovei-  it 
vith  initials,  after  which  it  was  hung  up  on  the 
vail  and  a  new  top  put  in  its  place.  In  the  cenE 
,f  cach  table  was  a  circle,  containing  the  numerals 
if  the  classes  which  had  used  it  and  the^  initials  o 
nembers  of  such  organizations  as  the  Hogans  and 
lie  Cup  Men,  whose  functions  and  customs  centerec 
iround  the  place-senior  clubs,  consisting  of  five  or 
six  men  each,  handed  down  from  year  to  .year  for  th 
purpose  of  perpetrating  a  tradition  or  a  pleasantry 

of  a  bvgone  day.  .  ,  , 

Oh  there  was  nothing  very  antique  about  them. 

Four  years  constitutes  a  college  generation  and 
what  each  freshman  class  in  turn  finds  already  in 
existence  acquires  at  once  an  aura  of  age. 

“Curly”  Corliss  and  “Sparrow”  Scott  and  the  les. 
of  them  were  Hogans,  the  organization  was  bare  \ 
six  or  seven  years  old,  but  to  them  it  seemed  as 
though,  of  course,  there  had  always  been  Hogans  a 
I, lory’s — why,  if  you  came  to  investigate  it,  you  would 
probably  find  that  Nathan  Hale  had  been  a  Hogan ^ 
And  on  their  table  top  can  be  found  the  initials  of 
this  girl,  who  passed  through  that  room  once  m  a 
tailor-made  suit  and  a  little  gray  fur  hat— and  left 
a  song  behind  her.  No,  there  is  nothing  sentimental 
about  it  at  all— it  was  not  a  sentimental  song,  and 
she  did  not  become  engaged  to  the  man  who  broug 
her  there.  She  went  off  somewhere  into  Illinois  an  . 
married  some  one  she  had  never  seen  at  the  time 
these  things  took  place. 


A  NGEL”  BENSON  got  in  very  bad  with  the 
(X  Hogans  for  bringing  her  to  the  prom  at  all.  1 
‘  X  was  in  their  senior  year,  and  they  had  none  of 
hem  “fussed”  a  prom  before-as  the  process  of 
aking  a  girl  to  the  junior  promenade,  the  annual 
lance  given  by  the  junior  class,  is  called.  „ 

It  had  heretofore  been  their  good  pleasure  to  stag 
he  prom,  thereby  preserving  a  freedom  of  action 
which  appeared  to  them  highly  desirable.  If  you 
fussed  it,  you  were  tied  down  more  or  less  perma¬ 
nently  to  one  girl— to  say  nothing  of  her  chaperon— 
and  You  had  to  be  on  time  to  everything  and  stay  to 
the  bitter  end,  and  carry  wraps  and  chase  hacks— 
not  to  mention  delinquent  partners,  usually  to  be 
found  in  the  basement  changing  their  collars.  w  heie- 
as,  if  vou  went  as  a  stag-oh,  then  you  were  a  free 
lance,  you  had  no  domestic  worries,  and  yours  was 
the  privilege  to  pick  and  select  from  all  that  galaxy 
of  youth  and  beauty,”  as  the  local  newspapers  called 
them,  who  annually  invaded  the  stone-flagged  Campus 
walks  for  the  “great  social  event  of  the  year.  And 
it  was  not  just  the  prom  itself — there  were  so  many 
other  functions  connected  with  it,  fraternity  gei  - 
mans,  class  teas,  private  parties  of  all  kinds,  whic  li 
if  you  were  a  stag  you  could  sample  and  choose 
from — half  an  hour  here,  half  an  hour  there,  de¬ 
pending  on  whom  you  happened  to  find  at  each 
place,  without  being  definitely  committed  to  any¬ 
one  of  them.  .  ...... 

This  process,  of  course,  might  have  had  its  dis¬ 
advantages,  for  a  mere  stag  has  no  particular  stand¬ 
ing,  and  is  welcomed  usually  only  as  an  opportunity 
•for  the  rightful  partner  to  go  off  and  smoke  a  ciga¬ 
rette  and  take  off  his  pumps — but  Curly  Corliss 
and  Angel  Benson  and  Sparrow  Scott  and  the  res 
were  not  mere  stags.  In  fact,  they  were  rather 
prominent  young  men  in  the  community — Curly  was 
captain  of  ‘the  football  team,  and  Angel,  his  room¬ 
mate,  was  president  of  the  _  Glee  Club  and  the 
others  all  did  something  terribly  important  m  the 
colle»e  at  odd  moments  and  wore  multitudinous  golo 
charms  on  their  watch  chains.  Moreover,  they  pos 
sessed  the  art  of  singing  innumerable  songs,  set  to 
fantastic  harmonies,  in  a  manner  which  compelled 
the  breathless  attention  of  even  a  sophomore  tea. 
and  brought  prom  girls  discreetly  to  their  windows 
in  the  hotel  at  the  ungodly  hour  of  2  a.  m. 

Way  back  in  sophomore  year  they7  had  discovered 


that  in  this  art  they  possessed 
the  open  sesame  to  every  func¬ 
tion  in  town.  Other  means  or 
entrance  lacking,  it  was  always 
perfectly  safe  for  them  to  saun¬ 
ter  by  singing  one  of  their  in¬ 
volved  creations — somewhere  on 
the  inside  a  girl  would  hear 
them!  If  by  any  chance  that 
failed,  then  they  turned  on 
Angel  Benson,  and  he  would 
shut  his  eyes  and  put  his  head 
up  in  the  air,  and  wail  out 
“Teasing,”  or  “The  Little  Tin 
Soldier,”  until  every  window  in 
the  place  went  up.  For  Angel 
just  happened  to  have  the  rare, 
plaintive  tenor  voice  which  sets 
you  thinking  of  far-away  mem 
ories — coupled  with  a  lung  ca¬ 
pacity  which  when  necessary- 
made  him  audible  from  one  end 
of  town  to  the  other.  And  then, 
anyway, as  Sparrow  useo  to  sav: 
“We're  damn  good, 
and  that’s  all  there 
is  to  it!”  They  really 
were. 


SO  when  Angel 

announced  his  in¬ 
tention  of  bring¬ 
ing  a  g  i  r  1  to  the 
prom  in  senior  year, 
his  plan  met  with 

unanimous  dis¬ 
approval.  They  were 
sitting  in  Sparrow’s 
room  over  in  Con¬ 
necticut  Hall  feed¬ 
ing  the  gray  squirrel 
on  the  window  ledge 
at  the  time. 

claimed^  Sparrow."*  “What  do  you  wanttodothat 
for?  You'll  queer  the  whole  party,  you  hi g  b  b.^ 
“Whv  shouldn’t  I  fuss  the  prom  if  1  ^ant  *?' 
objected  Angel.  “I  met  a  darn  "ice  girl  iastChr.st 
mas^and  I  asked  hereto  the  prom  ^  gimpIy 

“No  excuse  at  all,  saiu 
crabbing*  the  whole  game.”  . 

“way- 1 

that,  I'd  have 

*  ?“e5?youf would,  old  sou.'  face."  laughed  Angel. 
“You  cruvs  are  all  crazy  with  the  heat  It  -sn  . 
going  to  'queer  the  party  in  the  least— she  s  a  per- 
feet  pippin,  and  well  buzz  around  evev^heve  just 
the  same.  We’ll  take  her  along,  that  s  all. 

“Hum— yes,  and  no!”  Sparrow  remarked  dubiously. 
“Exactly,”  chimed  in  Curly.  ‘  A  es,  in  ia 
will— and ^ no,  in  that  we  will  not.  You’re  just  a 

P°“Oh10bo rax!”  repiied  Angel  to  the  world  at  large. 

And  there  it  wL.  Angel  was  going  to  fuss  the 
prom.  Sparrow  told  them  all  about  it  ^ 
had  "one  off  for  his  afternoon  exercise.  Taking  a 
little  ecker,”  he  called  it,  and  during  the  slushy 
term  it  consisted  of  attiring  himself  m  a  pair 'Oi 
flannel  trousers  and  a  prep  school  jersey  and  ti 
ting  lugubriously  around  the  cemetery  and  back 
It  seemed  that  Angel  had  met  this  girl  m  Savan¬ 
nah  on  the  Glee  Club  trip  that  year  According  to 
Sparrow,  she  really  was  a  good  deal  of  a  tel] .of  A 
“Doris  Ramsdell,”  he  informed  them.  I  didnt 
know  he’d  asked  her  to  the  prom,  but  that  s 
is  all  right.  I  must  say  shes  a  beai.  She  hui  g 
it’  all  over  Angel  that  night.  They  gave  us  a  tea 
there  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  met  a  whole  lot  ofr 
pippins — that’s  a  good  town,  you  know;  they  Mway, 
turn  themselves  inside  out  for  us  down  thei  . 
we  went  to  the  concert,  and  Angel  spotted 1  this  g 
down  in  the  front  row.  She  was  there  with  a  whole 
bunch  of  queens— whole  front  row  was  girls,  and 
they  just  kidded  the  life  out  of  us.  Little  bit  of  a 
^tage,  only  about  a  foot  off  the  floor,  and  we  could 
bear  everything  they  said.  Gosh,  that  was  a 
concert— remember  Champ  that  night.  Ham. 


Doris  passed  through  Morv's  once 
and  left  a  song  behind  her 


Champ  was  Angel’s  dog,  and  besides  being  mascot 
of  the  football  team  he  always  went  on  the  Glee 
Club  trip  with  his  master,  and  ate  corn  flakes  and 
cream  with  the  best  of  them  in  the  old  Grassmere 
the  club’s  private  diner.  That  is  to  say  he  ate  the 
cream  and  pretended  to  eat  the  corn  flakes!  Those 
birds  on  the  Banjo  Club  got  Champ  there  in  the 
wings  that  night,”  Sparrow  went  on  and  when 
Angel  came  out  to  sing  “Ob,  where,  oh,  where  ha. 
my  little  dog  gone?”  they  heaved  him  out  on  the 
stage  with  a  sign  around  his  neck:  Here  I  am, 
Mr.  Benson.”  I  thought  the  audience  would  pass 
a  wav.  Champ  sat  down  right  next  to  Angel  on  the 
stage  and  sort  of  grinned  at  everybody-you  know 
the  way  he  does— and  Angel  began  to  laugh,  and  the 

whole  number  went  flooey  ”  ,,  .  H 

“I  never  laughed  so  much  m  my  life,  put  in  Ham. 
“Remember  Harry  Ordway  sticking  his  head  out 
from  the  back  row  of  the  first  bases  and  saying 
‘for  God’s  sake,  let’s  beat  it  ! 

WELL,  you  can  imagine  what  that  front  row 
of  girls  did  to  us!”  continued  Sparrow.  This 
Ramsdell  girl  called  to  Champ,  and  1 11  be 
darned  if  he  didn’t  go  to  her— and  for  the  rest  of 
the  concert  he  sat  there  on  her  lap  with  that  sign 
around  his  neck  and  barked  every  time  anybody 
came  on  the  stage.  Well,  Angel  spent  his  time  look- 
in"  at  her  between  numbers,  and  when  the  quart  - 
came  on  he  went  and  stood  right  in  front  of .he 
and  sang  “Sweetest  Little  Georgia  Maiden  right  at 
her  She  sat  there  and  looked  him  straight  in 
J  e  without  turning  a  hair,  but  be  had  her  pretty 
well  fussed  before  he  got  through  just  the  same, 
and  the  audience  were  giving  her  the  big  laugh  He 
got  right  down  off  the  stage  in  front  of  her  on  the 
last  line,  you  know  Ham,  “Georgia  maiden  South¬ 
ern  skies  are  bright  because  of  you.  and  Cha  P 

right  off  the  reel,  including  supper.  .  .  . 

“Gosh  ves,”  laughed  Ham.  “You  re  dam  shout 

me  she ’had.  Nobody  elw  had  a  to*  You  know 
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they  fall  for  Angel  like  a  collapsible  house  anyway— 
but  I  guess  he  was  handing  her  out  a  pretty  good 
line  all  evening.” 

“Oh,  he  was,”  said  Sparrow.  “He  had  her  going 
all  right — but  she  hung  it  on  him  at  supper  .just  the 
same.  Weren’t  you  there?  Oh,  gosh!  A  bunch  of 
us  had  supper  together,  and  Angel  was  batting  them 
out  as  fast  as  she  could  pick  them  up,  telling  her 
what  a  queen  she  was  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  he  made  an  awful  bull  and  said  how 
sorry  he  was  he  hadn’t  met  her  that  afternoon — you 
know  that  line  of  Angel’s,  Ham,  about  ‘only  being 
such  a  short  time  in  each  town  on  the  trip,’  and 
‘never  meeting  the  best  girl  in  the  party  until  it  was 
almost  over,’  and  all  that  bunk.  Well,  she  turned  to 
him  as  solemn  as  an  owl  and  said:  ‘Oh,  but,  Mr. 
Benson,  I  remember  meeting  you  this  afternoon. 
Why,  the  reception  was  at  my  house — you  talked  to 
me  for  quite  a  long  time!’  I  thought  Angel  would 
explode  on  the  spot.  But  he  crawled  out  of  it  pretty- 
well  at  that.  ‘Oh,  did  I?’  he  said  to  her.  ‘Gosh,  I 
guess  I’ve  been  in  a  sort  of  a  daze  ever  since.’  ” 

“He  got  away  with  it,  any  way,”  said  Ham.  “I 
don’t  think  he  danced  with  anyone  else  the  rest  of 
the  evening,  did  he?  He  took  her  home  after  the 
party,  I  know — and  don’t  you  remember  we  had  to 
hold  up  the  special  the  next  morning  because  Mr. 
Benson  was  up  in  town  saying  good-by  to  his  girl!” 

“Sure,  I  remember,”  laughed  Sparrow.  “Wasn’t 
that  the  time  Harry  Ordway  climbed  up  into  the 
rafters  and  made  a  speech  to  the  station  master?” 

“No,  that  was  in  Atlanta,  on  New  Year’s  Eve,” 


\\ 
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replied  Ham.  “Don’t  you  remember  in  Savannah  we 
had  the  chariot  race  on  the  platform  with  the  bag¬ 
gage  trucks?” 

“Oh,  sure.  .  . 

WELL,  in  due  course  the  prom  came  around,  and 
the  lobby  of  the  hotel  was  swarming  with  girls 
and  breathless  young  men  wearing  their  room¬ 
mate’s  best  nqcktie,  and  calling  out:  “Say,  Pete,  have 
you  seen  Elsie  anywhere?”  or  “Can’t  do  it,  Bill,  got 
to  go  to  the  station  to  meet  my  girl — come  around  to 
tea  to-morrow  over  in  Durfee,  will  you?”  and  “If 
you  see  Rosey,  tell  him  to  be  sure  and  bring  back 
my  dress  suit.  ...” 

This  was  in  the  days  when  the  prom  was  still  the 
prom,  and  not  just  a  big  dance  which  happened  to 
be  taking  place  in  town.  The  refinements  of  the 
Pump  and  Slipper  parties  were  unknown,  and  Mid¬ 
years  were  still  a  thing  of  the  future.  In  those  days 
the  college  remained  in  session  throughout  the  prom, 
and  chapel  and  recitations  went  on  just  the  same. 
People  came  up  on  Saturday  and  stayed  until 
Wednesday,  and  the  only  concession  made  to  the  fes¬ 
tivity  by  the  college  authorities  was  the  canceling 
of  chapel  on  the  morning  after  the  prom.  But  still 
even  on  that  morning  recitations  were  held  as  usual, 
and  it  was  quite  the  thing  to  go  to  a  morning  class 
in  your  dress  suit,  after  an  early  breakfast  at  the 
University  Club.  You  went  to  sleep  probably  in 
your  seat  halfway  through  the  lecture,  but  profes¬ 
sors  were  kindly  disposed  as  a  rule.  Many  of  them 
had  been  to  the  prom  themselves,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  be  magisterial  with  young  men  whom 
you  had  been  entertaining  in  your  box 
at  the  armory  a  few  hours  before!  This 
blending  of  ordinary  college  routine 
with  the  prom  festivities  made  for  an 
informality  and  simplicity  which  gave 
the  proceedings  their  main  charm — and 
many  a  prom  girl  of  that  time  has  at¬ 
tended  morning  chapel  and  felt  none 
the  worse  for  it!  It  was  worth  while, 
anyway,  just  to  see  the  seniors  bow¬ 
ing  the  president  out  as  he  passed  down 
the  center  aisle,  thereby  preserving 
what  is  perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  col¬ 
lege  customs  in  America.  And,  of 
course,  if  a  prom  girl  happened  to  be 
with  a  senior,  why,  then  she  would  bow 
too — and  prom  girls  of  that  day  cher¬ 
ished  tradition  and  found  pleasure  in 
taking  part  in  such  in¬ 
timate  features  of  col¬ 
lege  life.  There  was 
a  prom  girl  once  who 
went  to  a  recitation  in 
Osborn  Hall  —  but  no 
matter.  That  was  in 
the  dim  past,  as  col¬ 
lege  eras  go  —  oh,  at 
least  ten  years  ago! 

The  prom  itself  came 
on  Tuesday  night  and 
was  held  in  the  Second 


If  you  fussed  the  prom,  you  were  tied  down  to  one  girl — to  say  nothing  of  her  chaperon 
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Regiment  Armory.  Freshmen  were  not  allowed  on 
the  floor.  The  darky  barber  of  the  Glee  Club  trip 
sat  in  the  middle  of  the  balcony  and  hung  out 
the  numbers  of  the  dances;  the  floor  manager’s 
girl  led  the  grand  march  and  opened  the  prom 
by  waving  her  hand  to  the  leader  of  the  orches¬ 
tra,  and  the  dance  immediately  after  supper  was 
always  the  Second  Regiment  March,  played  by  both 
the  orchestra  and  the  band,  the  two  leaders  fac¬ 
ing  each  other.  Prom  girls  of  that  time,  do  you 
remember  .  .  .  Tatatata— turn-tee,  <a-tateedledee- 
dum  .  .  .  everybody  danced  that  dance,  girls  with 
their  partners,  stags,  chaperons,  professors,  and 
their  wives — and  it  always  remains  in  the  memory 
as  the  climax  of  the  prom.  When  the  crew  had  won 
its  race  with  Harvard  the  previous  June,  they  al¬ 
ways  hung  the  winning  shell  from  the  ceiling  with 
the  eight  oars  spread  out,  but  at  the  prom  in  Angel’s 
senior  year  the  results  at  New  London  the  year  be¬ 
fore  had  not  made  the  shell  available  for  this  pur¬ 
pose — in  other  words,  Harvard  had  won  by  three 
lengths  and  a  half! — so  they  hung  Curly  Corliss’s 
football  from  the  ceiling  instead,  the  one  he  had 
used  in  the  Princeton  game  that  fall— the  game  that 
was  won  by  Champ  and  Jimmy  the  newsboy  be¬ 
tween  the  halves.  No,  there  was  nothing  about  that 
in  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  game. 

ANOTHER  great  feature  of  the  prom  was  always 
„  the  Glee  Club  concert  on  Monday  night,  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  class  germans — not  as 
an  entertainment  from  the  point  of  view  of  what 
took  place  on  the  stage,  because  in  this  respect  the 
Dramat  play  on  Saturday  was  much  more  satis¬ 
factory,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  went 
on  in  the  audience  itself.  For  the  concert  was  al¬ 
ways  held  in  the  Hyperion  Theatre — the  Hype— 
and  to  this  one  function  of  prom  week — so  called 
because  it  lasted  four  days — the  freshmen  were  ad¬ 
mitted.  That  is  to  say,  they  admitted  themselves 
by  storming  the  doors  at  an  early  hour  and  tore  up 
into  the  gallery,  where  by  some  extraordinary  proc¬ 
ess  the  entire  freshman  class  managed  to  squeeze 
itself  into  the  first  three  rows,  and  more  or  less 
dangled  its  feet  over  the  edge.  Missiles  of  any 
sort,  including  paper  streamers,  were  strictly  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  theatre  management,  acting  in  collu¬ 
sion  with  the  Fire  Department — which  was  probably 
the  reason  why  after  the  first  prom  girl  had  gone 
to  her  seat  down  in  the  orchestra  the  theatre  gave 
the  appearance  of  a  Mardi  Gras  on  the  Riviera! 

From  then  on  pandemonium  prevailed.  Prom 
girls  in  red  opera  cloaks  fared  badly!  “Take  off 
that  Harvard  cloak!  Take  off  that  Harvard  cloak!” 
roared  the  freshmen  until  the  offending  color  was 
out  of  sight.  Good-looking  girls  received  ovations 
which  set  them  blushing  to  the  tips  of  their  ears. 
And  no  hiding  back  in  the  box!  “Peach  in  the 
middle  box,  sit  in  front!  Peach  in  the  middle  box, 
sit  in  front!”  commanded  the  freshmen  in  deafening 
unison,  and  broke  into  rapturous  cheering  when  at 
last  my  lady  complied.  And  then  for  a  while  they 
would  sing  football  songs  and  cheer  their  class 
banner  slung  on  wires  across  the  top  of  the  stage, 
until  a  “peach  in  blue”  or  a  “peach  in  yellow”  would 
appear,  and  the  tumult  began  again. 

OF  course  the  Glee  Club  came  out  and  gave  a  con¬ 
cert  of  sorts,  and  the  Glee  Club  manager  always 
made  a  speech  from  the  stage  in  which  he  told 
the  freshmen  that  they  must  “positively  stop  that 
noise  during  the  numbers” — until  they  began  to 
chant  Get  the  hook,  get  the  hook!”  at  him  and  the 
evening’s  entertainment  went  on  to  the  great  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  concerned.  During  the  concert  itself 
the  freshmen  devoted  a  great  deal  of  their  attention 
to  exchanging  notes  with  the  “queens”  down  below. 
This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  pad  and  pencil 
on  a  long  string  rigged  on  to  a  fishing  pole!  You 
picked  your  girl,  wrote  her  a  passionate  appeal  to 
get  rid  of  that  poor  slob  of  a  junior  you’re  sitting 
with  and  come  on  up  here  with  us!”  and  then 
you  dangled  it  before  her.  A  favorite  question  was: 

Are  you  going  to  marry  him?”  to  which  the  proper 
reply  was,  of  course:  “Not  now  that  I’ve  met  you!” 
For  the  girl  never  failed  to  answer,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  evening  souvenirs  of  all  sorts  were  passing 
up  and  down  the  fishing-pole  route!  Angel  Benson 
distinguished  himself  in  his  freshman  year  by  smug¬ 
gling  Champ  into  the  gallery,  and  letting  him  down 
in  a  net  in  front  of  a  girl  he  had  been  corresponding 
with,  with  the  request  that  she  “kiss  my  little  dog 
Champ,  anyway!”  She  did  too,  and  the  class  went 
wild. 

But  not  as  wild  as  they  did  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later  when  the  enterprising  Sparrow  let  down  a 
dozen  white  mice  in  a  paper  bag  on  the  end  of  a 
string,  with  stupendous  ( Continued  on  page  26) 
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3F  the  remaining  years  of  Tommy  Carew  s 
childhood,  of  the  first  years  of  his  boyhood, 

I  have  only  intermittent  impressions  to 
register,  .blurred  and  fleeting.  I  dare  say 
onimy  Carew  as  a  schoolboy  was  not  more  to  ie 
.marked  than  other  such.  I  recall  him,  from  time 
>  time,  thin,  fair-haired,  scuffling  home  to  his 
unt  Meisel’s  at  the  end  of  the  day,  a  bundle  of 
ooks  under  his  arm.  When  I  talked  to  him,  as  1 
iade  a  point  of  doing  on  such  occasions,  he  seemec 
little  cagy  and  sullen— glad  to  get  away,  but  not 
ny  more  so  than  most  shy  boys.  Cartwright  met 
dm  often,  used  to  wait  for  him  as  a  matter  ot 
act;  but  the  boy  baffled  him— he  admitted  it.  Once 
,r  twice  he  came  to  tiffin  at  the  mess,  despite  the 
irohibition  of  his  aunt.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
Cartwright  presented  him  with  a  pony.  It  was  re- 
urned  by  the  Meisels  with  a  no-end  nasty  letter. 

At  times  the  boy  was  weirdly  like  his  father. 
\nd  then,  again,  he  was  all  Pauline.  Once  1  re¬ 
member,  on  a  horseback  ride.  I  surprised  him  hunt¬ 
ing  ferns  by  himself,  out  Negishi  way.  It  was  the 
day  of  the  regatta,  and  there  was  a  large  children  s 
party  somewhere  or  other.  Earlier  in  the  aitei- 
noon  I  had  seen  his  sister  Boo,  in  charge  of  the  im¬ 
maculate  Miss  Leaf-of-the-Maple,  driving  thither, 
looking  like  the  fairy  she  was.  I  asked  Tommy 
why  he  wasn’t  there.  “Insufficiently  urged,  he 
responded,  smiling  Pauline's  smile— a  smile  hall 
mischief  and  half  pain.  He  was  so  thoroughly 
human  that  afternoon  that  I  told  Cartwright  about 
if  how  I  put  him  on  the  saddle  in  front  of  me  and 
took  him  for  a  gallop— and  Cartwright  was  pleased. 
He  waited  for  the  boy  next  afternoon,  but  it  was 

no  good.  ...  ,  ,  • 

The  following  year  his  aunt  Meisel  sent  him  north 

to  a  big  bovs’  boarding  school  in  the  Sapporo  re¬ 
gion,  and  rarely  had  him  back  even  for  the  holidays. 


Just  once  we  saw  him  in  those  years,  I  remember. 
He  was  fourteen  then,  had  put  on  long  trousers,  and 
was  brushing  his  hair.  I  remarked  to  Cartwrigli 
on  the  surprising  good  looks  he  had  developed. 

I  call  these  our  nine  years’  calm.  The  harm  had 
blown,  but  it  had  not  blown  clean.  There  were  still 
devils  and  pestilences  to  be  blown  away,  but  mean¬ 
while  little  happened  in  our  lives.  Cartwright  giev. 
a  little  gray,  stooped  a  bit.  Cartwright,  the  cricket 
demon  of  Eton,  the  banjo-strumming,  jo\ial  Oxloi 
stroke,  the  bubbling,  the  imperturbable,  the  coura¬ 
geous— Cartwright  aged.  I  saw  him  dim.  Perhaps 
I  dimmed  too:  one  does  not  notice  ones  own  grow¬ 
ing  lackluster.  Cartwright  dimmed  gradually.  I 
noticed  it  in  little  ways— a  disinclination  to  st 
about  at  nights,  particularities  about  drafts,  un 
done  vegetables,  umbrellas,  bath  water,  tuc  > 
horses,  and  the  like.  But  there  was  no  dimming  of 
the  courage  with  which  he  fought  despair— while 
Pauline  Carew  picked  oakum  on  a  Chinese  doc  t. 

HE  had  two  days  with  her  each  year— two  hours 
a  day  for  two  days,  that  is.  That  was  all  the 
authorities  would  allow.  There  are  8,760  hours 
in  the  year.  I  believe.  Cartwright  got  through  these 
with  some  exhibition  of  cheerfulness  for  the  four 
that  he  spent  with  Pauline.  It  took  him  five  day  to 
go  to  her  and  five  days  to  come  from  her,  and  no 
one  but  myself  knew  where  he  went  for  his  annual 
fortnight’s  holiday.  He  used  to  come  back  from  these 
visits  considerably  shaken  I  could  hear  him  earn¬ 
ing  about  nights  for  weeks  afterward.  Little  by 
little,  however,  I  learned  something  ot  these  trips, 
as  he  found  tongue  to  tell  me  of  them. 

I  learned,  for  one  thing,  that  they  did  not  talk 
much,  that  they  sat  side  by  side  m  the  whitewashed 
prison  barracks,  the  one  holding  the  other  s  hand  as 
though— or  so  I  pictured  it— tb  accumulate  strength 
for  the  dreary  toll  of  hours  that  were  to  separate’ 


them  for  another  year.  A  few  tremulous  questions 
about  Tommy,  answered  by  Cartwright  as  best  he 
could,  then  silence — and  the  inestimable  consolation 

of  one’s  presence  to  the  other. 

I  formed  for  myself  a  picture  of  the  thing:  The 
black  jetties  of  the  prison  dock,  mounds  of  inky 
fiber,  a  stretch  of  tropic  sea,  dotted  with  oakum 
junks,  visible  from  beyond  a  yellow  wall  studded 
with  bottle  glass;  the  women  picking,  picking,  pick¬ 
ing,  and  among  them  Pauline— Pauline  who  so 
greatly  had  loved  life  and  love  and  song! 

Yet  these  women  sang  at  their  work  or  so  i. 
was  .  said.  One  could  hear  them  from  the  sea  on 
days  when  the  wind  carried — an  aimless  chant,  with 
a  queer  break  in  it.  People  coming -and  going  on  the 
p  and  0.  boats  claimed  to  have  heard  them— the 

women  of  Shantung  singing. 

Such  little  things  will  do  it:  a  bullet,  a  knife 
thrust,  an  innocent-looking  crystal  ot  white  powdei. 
Yet  we  are  hard  to  kill — we  are  hard  to  km- 
vou  will  believe  me,  Pauline  Carew  came  in  time  her¬ 
self  to  sing  at  her  work.  Cartwright  told  me  this. 
She  had  begun  by  hating  it  with  passionate  inten¬ 
sity.  It  had  torn  her  fingers  and  sickened  her  souk 
She  tried  to  starve  herself  to  death,  but  she  couldn 
die  That  was  at  first.  Later  her  hatred  became 
an 'apathetic  thing,  without  fierceness  Finally  a 
consolation  in  the  routine  of  the  work  came  ove 
her  The  desire  to  pick  more,  and  cleaner,  became 
her’ piteous  aim.  As  weeks,  months,  years  passed,  it 
became  her  life.  Cartwright  told  me  this  when  lie 
had  accustomed  himself  sufficiently  to  the  horror  of 
it  to  speak  of  it.  He  told  me  also  of  the  woman  next 
her,  with  whom  she  had  made  friends,  and  of  the 
strange  but  not  unbeautiful  friendship  that  ha 
grown  up  between  the  two.  It  was  the  saving  stone 
for  both  of  them,  he  said.  The  woman  dareheto 
many  ports  was  known  to  coast  fame  as  Skip- 
perena.’’  That  was  the  only  (Continued  on  page  -4) 
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The  Vacant  Throne 

ONCE  upon  a  time— though  this  is  not  a  fairy  story— there  was 
an  Invisible  Government  in  the  United  States.  It  was  spelled 
with  capital  letters.  During  the  “good  old  days”  of  organized  Special 
Privilege,  the  Unseen  Hand  of  the  Invisible  Government  reached  out 
and  nominated  the  candidates  of  both  parties.  The  voter  went  to 
the  polls  and  marked  his  ballot  and  was  proud  of  having  helped 
to  choose  the  best  man.  But  what  difference  did  it  make  whether 
he  voted  for  Brown,  who  represented  the  great  party  of  Lincoln, 
or  for  Robinson,  who  belonged  to  the  great  party  of  Jefferson? 
None.  Because,  whichever  man  was  elected,  the  Invisible  Govern¬ 
ment  would  say:  “Our  man  won.  Who’s  elected?”  In  those  days 
the  dummy  candidates  used  to  bark  from  the  stump  and  listen  when 
the  political  boss  whistled.  Wall  Street  just  nodded  and  purred.  In 
those  days  the  cartoonists  used  to  draw  the  Invisible  Government  in 
the  form  of  a  fat  and  very  visible  plutocrat  sitting  in  splendor  upon 
the  neck  of  the  Common  People.  Such  was  the  story. 

How  changed  the  present  scene!  To-day  there  are  presidential 
candidates  running  hither  and  thither  in  a  wild  search  for  some  kind 
of  a  Mark  Hanna,  and  the  only  Mark  Hannas  left  are  in  the  boy’s 
sizes.  And  the  political  parties,  if  they  wanted  to  do  it,  could  run 
down  into  Wall  Street  and  say:  “For  mercy’s  sake,  give  us  your 
backing.  What  can  we  do  for  you?  What  do  you  want?”  And 
this  year  the  answer  of  Wall  Street  is:  “We  don’t  know  what 
we  want.” 

The  Invisible  Government,  if  it  still  exists,  is  now  an  old  grandpa 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  If  he  goes  forward,  he  may  be 
run  down  by  the  truck  of  progress;  if  he  turns  back,  the  taxi  of 
reaction  will  knock  his  topper  off.  His  boys  are  all  on  the  curb, 
shouting  every  variety  of  advice.  We  really  believe  that  most  of  it 
comes  from  a  new  and  higher  patriotism. 

Is  the  Invisible  Government  a  dethroned  king? 

Pay  the  Debt 

A  QUEEN  in  Israel  brought  her  son  to  her  knee  and  delivered 
into  his  ear  a  glorious,  benign,  and  enduring  feminist  propa¬ 
ganda.  With  her  hand  on  his  dark  head  the  forgotten  queen  told 
the  story  of  deserving  womanhood,  concluding  with  an  ultimatum 
which  has  echoed  from  David’s  city  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  like  the 
terminative  chord  of  one  of  humanity’s  primitive  hymns. 

Swiftly  and  delicately  the  royal  mother  dealt  with  “that  which 
destroyeth  kings”;  then  let  her  voice  flow  into  the  full  harmonies 
of  her  theme : 

“Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman?”  she  questioned,  not  in  irony,  but  in  the 
simple  laying  down  of  her  premise. 

“The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her.  .  .  .  She  will  do  him 
good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life.” 

There  followed  a  suggestion  that  thrift  and  the  market  basket 
were  then,  as  now,  on  the  list  of  matronly  virtues. 

“She  is  like  the  merchants’  ships;  she  bringeth  her  food  from  afar. 

“She  considereth  a  field,  and  buyeth  it:  with  the  fruit  of  her  hands  she  plant- 
eth  a  vineyard. 

“She  perceiveth  that  her  merchandise  is  good:  her  candle  goeth  not  out 
by  night.  .  .  . 

“She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it;  and  delivereth  girdles  unto  the 
merchant.” 

No  strident,  disheveled  female  revolving  off  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel  of  her  sex  instincts  was  she,  for: 

“^he  maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapestry;  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple.  .  .  . 


"She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of 
kindness. 

“She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread 
of  idleness. 

“Her  children  arise  up,  and  call  her  blessed;  her  husband  also,  and  he  prais- 
eth  her.  .  .  . 

“Give  her  the  fruit  of  her  hands;  and  let  her  own  works  praise  her  in 
the  gates.” 

We  respectfully  commend  this  to  those  few  legislatures  which 
have  not  yet  seen  the  light. 

How  About  Your  Town? 

DURING  the  war  the  Council  of  National  Defense  was  a  regular 
lion  of  advice  and  a  pretty  sick  kitten  of  authority.  The  work 
of  its  hosts  of  free-serving  business  men  and  volunteers  was  a  fine 
spectacle  of  American  willingness  and  ability  which  might  have  been 
more  than  it  was  allowed  to  be.  Those  who  created  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  tried  to  keep  it  a  piece  of  scenery.  It  was  put  up 
for  the  eyes  of  the  people  who  wanted  to  win  the  war  by  giving 
American  brains  a  chance  at  administration.  Never  mind.  That 
water  has  gone  over  the  dam  and  is  likely  to  drag  after  it  those 
whom  we  have  seen  so  long  navigating  downstream.  Twice  the  War 
Department  made  history  in  its  approach  to  the  Council.  The  first 
time  it  said  it  didn’t  know  what  its  requirements  were  for  supplies ; 
the  second  time,  the  war  being  over,  Secretary  Baker  said  to  the 
Council’s  director:  “I  have  a  very  distinct  feeling.”  He  did  not  stop 
there.  “I  have  a  very  distinct  feeling,”  said  he,  “that  the  artificial 
centralization  which  necessarily  went  on  around  Washington  during 
the  war  ought  not  to  be  continued  a  day  longer  than  can  be  avoided.” 

After  the  armistice  Grosvenor  C.  Clarkson,  who  had  the  past 
and  the  future  of  the  Council  thrust  upon  him  as  director,  took  his  cue 
from  these  two  historical  emanations  of  the  War  Department.  First 
of  all,  he  wanted  to  get  a  sufficient  appropriation  from  Congress  to 
make  the  Council  of  National  Defense  live  on  as  a  research  bureau  and 
clearing  house  of  national  defense,  keeping  the  industry  and  science 
and  ability  of  the  country  always  ready  to  get  in  behind  the  army 
and  navy  if  war  should  jump  on  us.  He  had  a  wish  that  the  next 
time  the  War  Department  did  not  know  what  its  requirements  were 
the  Council  would  be  ready  not  only  to  fill  them,  but  to  define  them. 
Secondly,  with  or  without  Mr.  Baker’s  great  thought,  Clarkson 
has  tried  to  decentralize  into  the  communities  of  the  country  the  fine 
services  stimulated  by  the  Council’s  organization  for  war-time  pur¬ 
poses — services  rendered  to  children,  to  women  in  industry,  to  Ameri¬ 
canization,  to  increased  food  production,  to  recreation,  to  health,  to 
education,  to  fire  prevention,  and  to  thrift.  He  says :  “With  regard 
to  the  permanent  organization  of  nonpartisan  community  councils, 
to  be  under  State  rather  than  Federal  direction,  there  will  arise 
the  problem  of  preserving  to  the  nation  through  these  channels  the 
superb  cooperation  and  unity  which  has  been  one  of  the  major  assets 
of  the  war  to  America.” 

On  these  two  jobs  of  Clarkson’s  he  has  had  a  hard  row  to  hoe. 
He  is  no  longer  director.  But  the  country  can  thank  him  for  try¬ 
ing,  perhaps  in  vain,  to  make  Congress  see,  first,  that  prepared¬ 
ness  needs  a  permanent,  living  Council  of  National  Defense;  second, 
that  community  spirit  and  community  action  are  the  only  true  basis 
of  our  democracy. 

As  to  this  last — what  are  you  doing  to  set  them  up  in  your  town? 
Bad  News  and  Good 

OUR  Government  is  not  keeping  faith  with  the  men  who  were  hurt 
in  the  war.  The  New  York  “Evening  Post”  has  looked  into  this 
matter  and  reported  on  it.  There  are  about  300,000  injured  men. 
A  regardless  Government  bureau  has  listed  about  209,000,  has  some 
24,000  in  line  for  training,  some  16,000  are  being  worked  with,  and 
to  date  some  217  have  been  helped  into  jobs.  That  is  a  scandal — 
all  the  more  humiliating  because  just  north  of  us  Canada  has  put 
us  to  shame  in  her  record  of  handling  the  same  job. 

The  heart  of  our  difficulty  is  clear  when  one  notes  the  statement 
that,  to  make  such  a  bungling  mess  of  it,  an  office  force  of  3,250 
people  was  employed.  This  vocational  rehabilitation  job  should  not 
have  needed  more  than  300  to  500  office  workers.  To  keep  3,250 
busy  shuffling  papers  and  dispensing  propaganda  is  indeed  a  triumph 
of  tax  eating. 

Incidentally,  Collier’s,  having  steadily  condemned  the  propaganda 
and  the  pussyfoot  news  upon  which  we  are  too  often  fed,  wants  to 
point  out  that  the  New  York  “Evening  Post”  has  done  a  fine  serv¬ 
ice  in  telling  the  truth  to  us.  If  the  people  want  news  in  their 
newspapers,  praise  for  those  which  serve  it  is  just  as  necessary  as 
exposing  those  which  suppress  or  discolor  it. 
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The  World  Fixers 


TTIOR  the  difficult  task  which  has  balked  Europe  for  centuries 
.F  that  of  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire  Senator  King 
is  not  well  fitted  merely  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  body 
whose  headquarters  is  five  thousand  miles  from  Turkey,  nor  by  the 
fact  that  he  comes  from  a  State  which  is  two  thousand  miles  farthei  . 
And  yet  Senator  King  has  a  long-distance  ambition,  and  he  joined 
the  Papa  Class  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  He  tried  to  solve  the  Turkish  question ! 

We  wonder  whether  the  unspeakable  Turk,  in  his  own  council 

halls,  will  pass  a  resolution 
favoring  joining  Utah, 

Senator  King’s  own  State, 
to  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 


Common  Ground 

“T71C0N0MIC  interests 
will  always  clash,” 
says  a  wise  leader  of 
labor  in  Pennsylvania. 

“Economic  classes  will  al¬ 
ways  exist,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  to  find  out 
the  great  area  of  common 
ground  that  lies  outside 
our  immediate  economic 
interests  —  g  r  o  u  n  d  like 
educating  our  children,  I 
mean,  and  city  recreation 
for  all.  There  we  can  all 
meet  and  understand  each 
other.” 

In  Johnstown,  Pa.,  the 
local  union  of  bricklayers 
offers  to  give  its  services 
free  of  charge  in  building 
a  swimming  pool  on  the 
ground  donated  to  the  city 
by  a  citizen  of  means. 

There  is  a  statement 
of  a  principle  and  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  its  practice. 

Grasshopper  or  AntP 

A  FRENCH  girl  who 
had  come  to  this  coun 
try  as  the  bride  of  an 
American  soldier  has  been 
under  a  doctor’s  care,  suf¬ 
fering  from  nervous  col 
lapse.  The  H.  C.  L.  was 
the  direct  cause.  The  girl 
was  taken  to  the  hoS' 
pital  murmuring  deliri 
ously :  “My  meat  comes 

in  an  automobile!  My 

meat  comes  in  an  automo¬ 
bile!  I  cannot  afford  that!" 

f rom SE m’ope11  what 1  strikes  his  attention  hardest  on  landing  here 
Usually  the  answer  is  unhesitatingly:  “The  richness  of  American 
dress  So  many  fur  coats!”  Many  of  us  are  reveling  in  an  oigy 
of  spending.  Spend,  spend,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  may 

^  Look  Tthe  other  side  of  the  picture.  We  know  a  man  who 
admits  that  his  biggest  temptation  now  is  to  save.  He  has  be¬ 
come  so  engrossed  in  watching  his  savmgs-ba nk ^  account  ™ 
that  he  sometimes  deposits  more  than  he  can  afford.  Its  the 
old  story  of  the  foresighted  ants  and  the  merry  grasshopp  . 
The  grasshopper  will  have  a  hard  time  of  it  when  the  pinch 
clef  the  ants  may  never  sing  a  tune  before  them  hems ,  come 
in  and  take  their  savings.  Perhaps  the  useful  type  of  cton 
would  be  a  cross  between  the  grasshopper  and  the  ant ,  we  bel1^®’ 
however,  that  at  present  the  need  is  to  teach  0U's^ves^,S^ u  * 
If  we  overdo  that,  it  will  probably  be  easy  enough  to  tempt  ou 

selves  to  become  spenders  again. 


What  Is  a  Necessity? 

WE  are  a  little  like  children,  spoiled  by  luxury.  If  anything  is 
taken  away  from  us  by  interruption  in  trade  or  transpoitatio  , 
or  by  food  rationing  in  war  time,  or  by  prohibitive  costs,  we  look  upon 
ourselves  as  martyrs  who  are  giving  up  much  that  makes  civilizat 
worth  the  bother,  much  that  stands  between  us  and  savagery. 

We  forget  the  conditions  in  two  other  countries.  These  coun¬ 
tries  with  their  virile  people,  having  founded  great  empires,  sti 
give  to  the  world  and  to  us  unparalleled  contributions  m  the  science 

of  government  and  in  art,  literature,  and  learning. 

g  And  yet  these  two  em¬ 

pires  for  centuries  were 
without  butter  and  sugar. 
They  had  no  potatoes,  no 
common  beans.  They  had 
no  tea,  no  coffee,  no  choco¬ 
late.  They  had  no  turkey. 
Corn  starch,  tapioca,  mo¬ 
lasses,  ginger,  spinach, 
Irish  moss,  oranges,  and 
candy  were  never  seen. 
Such  were  the  terrible 
deprivations  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 


A  Sound  Business 

WE  put  forth  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  good- 
natured  suggestion  that 
universities  might  well 
give  courses  in  such  arts 
and  sciences  as  that  of 
first  aid  to  the  plumbing. 
Colleges  may  as  well  turn 
out  handy  men  as  not. 
That  was  our  notion  of  it. 

It  was  our  idea  also  that 
petty  little  jobs  that  could 
be  done  by  the  head  of 
the  house  were  not  attrac¬ 
tive  to  master  plumbers, 
and  plumbers  of  that  kind 
have  confirmed  our  belief. 
In  the  process  of  setting 
out  that  thought  we  may 
have  given  some  persons 
the  idea  that  we  believed 
plumbers  as  a  class  made 
overcharges.  Of  course 
we  believe  no  such  thing. 
We  might  have  quoted 
the  old  joke  concerning 
the  three  degrees  of  profit¬ 
eers  —  plumbers,  lawyers, 
and  electric  meters;  but 
neither  the  electric  meters 
nor  the  lawyers  would 
have  taken  that  very  seri¬ 
ously;  neither  would  one 
plumber  in  many  hun¬ 
dreds.  The  myth  about  the 

electric  meter  always  takes  flight  upon  investigation;  the  lawyers 
"uUariy  honest,  and  plumbing  is  about  the  same  as  any  bus,- 

neSNlvherthetssTose  who  have*  written  us  in  behalf  of  the  plumbers 

the  most  modern  accounting  system  of  unit  costs  of  labo^anc  ™  p 
rials.  This  is  a  benefit  to  the =  man .  who .  » --edby  the  plum  ^ 

^  ta  assumed  that  the  contractor, 

ChaTheS  contractor  himself  ought  to  know  the  unit  costs  of  his  labor 
and  materials.  If  he  does  not,  he  is  running  his  business  m  the 
same  wav  it  was  run  when  women  wore  hoop  skirts,  me  om 
stvle  method  of  charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear  is  t  e  re  ug 
of  those  whose  fears  that  they  are  not  charging  enough  are  based 

on  not  knowing  what  to  charge. 
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Joie  Has .  holder  of  the  world’s  running  record— 
1.000  yards  in  2.13  2-5 


OUTDOOR 

AMERICA 

JUST  before  the  war  a  small  and  almost  unknown 
French  girl  of  fifteen  won  on  hard  courts  the 
woman’s  tennis  championship  of  the  world.  In 
1919  she  followed  this  by  winning  at  Wimbledon  the 
world's  championship  on  grass  courts.  This  year  Mile. 
Lenglen  will  defend  her  title,  and  it  is  expected  that 
she  will  eventually  come  to  America  and  meet  all  our 
best  players,  both  in  the  East  and  West.  Meanwhile 
Collier’s  is  glad  to  present  a  series  of  short  articles 
by  Mile.  Lenglen,  in  which  she  tells  how  she  plays 
tennis  to  win,  and  gives  perhaps  the  clearest  and 
most  sensible  suggestions  ever  made  by  any  cham¬ 
pion  to  young  players.  Men  as  well  as  girls  can 
find  much  of  value  to  their  own  garde  in  this  series. 
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Collier's,  The  .National  Weekly 


Georges  Carpentier  of  France,  now  in  America 
as  challenger  for  the  heavyweight  title 


The  Olympic  Games 

By  GEORGE  V.  BROWN 

THE  greatest  event  of  the  athletic  year — and, 
as  everyone  knows,  this  will  be  the  greatest 
athletic  year  ever  seen — will  be  the  Seventh 
Olympic  Games  at  Antwerp  this  summer. 

The  following  facts  will  be  useful  to  clubs  and 
individuals  that  contemplate  entering  the  Olympic 
Games  this  year,  and  to  those  who  may  care  to  know 
how  the  games  are  conducted : 

The  United  States,  like  forty  other  nations,  has 
three  representatives  (Professor  W.  M.  Sloane,  Alli¬ 
son  V.  Armour,  and  Judge  Bartow  S.  Weeks)  on  the 
International  Committee,  of  which  the  president  is 
Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin.  We  have,  furthermore, 
an  American  Olympic  Committee,  which  looks  after 
all  details  concerning  our  representatives  in  the 
games.  This  committee  consists  of  three  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  following  organizations:  The  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  of  the  United  States,  the  Amateuy 
Fencers’  Association  of  America,  the  A  merican  Trap¬ 
shooting  Association,  the  Intercollegiate  A.  A.  A.  A., 
the  Intercollegiate  Conference  A.  A.,  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Amateur  Oarsmen,  National  Cycling  Asso¬ 
ciation,  National  Rifle  Association,  United  States 
football  Association,  United  States  Golf  Association, 
United  States  National  Lawn  Tennis  Association, 
United  States  Revolver  Association,  United  States 
Army,  and  the  United  States  Navy. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  honorary 
president  of  this  committee.  Its  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  together  with  one  of  the  three  representatives 
of  each  of  the  above  organizations,  and  the  three 
United  States  members  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee,  consists  also  of  the  president,  secretary,  and 
treasurer  of  the  American  Olympic  Committee  and 
the  following:  Robert  M.  Thompson,  Edward  E.  Babb, 
Everett  C.  Brown,  Matthew  P.  Halpin,  Joseph  B.  Mac 
(  abe,  William  H.  Page,  and  Henry  Breckenridge. 
f  rom  this  committee  the  Selection  Committee  is  chosen 
to  determine  who  the  representatives  from  America 
shall  be  in  the  various  events  at  the  Olympic  Games. 
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The  Seventh  Olympiad 

HE  following  is  an  official  list  of  the  event 
and  dates  for  the  Seventh  Olympiad  in 


— *  — x' ***  as 
complete  a  form  as  it  is  possible  to  give  at  the 
present  time: 

Ice  Hockey.  One  team  of  seven  men  per  nation-  seven 
substitutes.  April  20-30. 

Figur,  Skatmii.  Six  entries  and  four  competitors  per  iuj 
tion.  April  20-30. 

,  L[,ldcr  "'^'national  rules  adopted  at  London, 
191 J:  O  S.  JO,  12  meters  rating;  HU  and  8%  meters  rating: 

a!ld  fJJ  t'luaic  meters  sail  area;  IS  foot  raters,  interna- 
tional  .  foot  international  dinghy  class;  also  under  the 
measurement  rules  of  The  London  Congress  of  1907  the  old 
G,  i  8.  9,  10.  and  12  meter  classes.  Two  yachts  may  be  en¬ 
tered  in  each  class.  .July  7-10. 

Polo.  —One  team  per  nation,  four  players  and  four  substi¬ 
tutes.  July  15-August  2. 

Individual  Shoot  in  it. — Seven  individual  entries,  five 
competing;  (lj  Army  ride,  choice  of  weapon  (without 
telescopic  sight)  ;  300  meters,  kneeling,  arms  free 
or  supported ;  lying  down,  elbows  supported ;  each 
man  fires  5  shots  in  eaeh  position.  (2)  Army  pistol  or  . 

other  hand  weapon,  80  meters,  standing,  arm  ex-  C 

tended  unsupported  ;  eaeh  man  fires  30  shots  In  5 
series  of  0  eaeh.  (3 1  Choice  of  weapons:  free  rifle, 

( Continued  on  page  64) 


By  SUZANNE  LENGLEN 

Champion  of  the  World 

LET  me  begin  by  giving  some  account  of  my  own 
game;  of  how  I  learned  it,  developed  it;  of 
the  strokes  I  play,  the  methods  I  use,  and  the 
principles  on  which  my  game  is  based. 

1  started  tennis  at  the  age  of  eleven.  Seeing  my 
parents  playing,  I  was  eager  to  join  them,  and  asked 
them  to  give  me  a  racket.  To  please  me,  my  mother 
bought  me  one,  and  1  was  soon  playing  with  my 
father,  who  was  induced  to  teach  me  the  game  in 
real  earnest. 

My  progress  was  very  quick,  and  after  three 
months,  although  my  backhand  was  far  from  strong, 
I  entered  for  the  tournament  at  Chantilly.  Receiv¬ 
ing  15-30  in  the  handicap  singles,  I  won  the  second 
prize.  Our  friends  of  the  Nice  Club  took  a  great 
interest  in  me  and  gave  me  all  possible  encourage¬ 
ment.  My  game  developed  so  rapidly  that  two  years 
later  I  won  two  important  cups. 

When  fourteen  I  had  the  pleasure  of  playing  with 
the  famous  Anthony  Wilding  in  mixed  doubles  at 
Cannes.  That  was  the  beginning  of  my  ascent,  which 
in  1914  carried  me  to  the  championship  of  the  world 
on  hard  courts,  and  last  year  on  grass  courts  also. 

A  word  here  about  my  method  of  training.  This 
is  very  simple.  My  diet  is  quite  normal;  1  drink  no 
wine  or  alcoholic  drinks  of  any  kind,  and  I  go  to 
bed  early.  Both  ( Continued  on  page  64) 


Mile.  Lenglen  «  low  backhand  drive 


Walter  Gamp  Says 

Competitive  sport  should  spin’  ambition  and  not 
degenerate  into  bitterness;  and  most  loyaltg  in  life 
begins,  like  college  loyaltg,  from  intense  partisanship. 

The  “Big  Fellow”  as  Editor 

IT  is  not  generally  known  that  the  famous  John 
L.  Sullivan  was  the  sporting  editor  of  a  large 
newspaper  for  a  day.  On  November  5,  1909, 
he  was  asked  to  edit  the  sporting  page  of  the 
“Evening  Leader”  in  Pittsburgh.  Here  is  a  part  of 
one  of  his  editorials: 

“Well,  Jeffries  and  Johnson  have  finally  been 
matched,  and  1  guess  they  will  clash  and  fight,  which 
will  be  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
two  winners.  Neither  has  a  chance  to  lose  as  the  fight¬ 
ing  game  goes  now.  Both  will  reap  a  golden  harvest, 
and  that  is  what  the  battlers  of  the  ring  seem  to  be 
after  most  nowadays.  Both  have  made  a  lot  of  coin  on 
the  prospect  of  t  he  match  being  made.  Then,  as  soon 
as  the  articles  are  signed,  they  hook  up  for  rich  theat¬ 
rical  engagements.  Each  will  get  a  good  chunk  of 
dough  from  the  receipts  of  the  fight  and  then  go  back 
to  the  stage.  Pretty  soft  for  fighters  these  days!” 

What,  would  John  L.  have  said  to  the  amounts  now 
being  offered  Dempsey  and  Carpentier? 

How  Purses  Have  Grown 

HERE,  for  instance,  is  a  partial  list  of  famous 
purses.  In  old  times  they  were  divided  between 
winner  and  loser  on  a  percentage  basis;  now 
each  man  boxes  for  a  fixed  guaranty: 

1800 — McAuliffe  beat  Carroll . .  $10,000 

1391 — Fitzsimmons  beat  Dempsey .  12.000 

>301 — Corbett  drew  with  Jackson. .  10,000 

1891 — SJavin  beat  Kilraiu .  10,000 

1892  —  Fitzsimmons  beat  Maher .  12.000 

1892 — Hall  beat  Pritchard .  10,000 

1802 — Dixon  beat  Skelley .  17^500 

1892 — McAuliffe  beat  Billy  Mver .  20,000 

1892 — Corbett  beat  Sullivan..." .  45.000 

1893 — Dixon  beat  Eddie  Pierce .  11,000 

1894 — Corbett  beat  Mitchell .  SoloOO 

1896 — Fitzsimmons  beat  Maher .  10.000 

1896 — Goddard  beat  Ed  Smith . .  1 5,000 

1896 — Sharkey  beat  Fitzsimmons  (foul) .  10,000 

1897 — Fitzsimmons  beat  Corbett .  25.000 

1899 — Jeffries  beat  Sharkey...  .  66,300 

1900 — Corbett  beat  McCoy. .  56.350 

1902 — Jeffries  beat  Fitzsimmons .  31,800 

1903 — Jeffries  beat  Monroe .  21  [761 

1903 — Jeffries  beat  Corbett .  63,340 

1904 — Nelson  beat  Britt .  48.311 

1904 — Britt  beat  Young  Corbett .  32.215 

1906 — Gans  beat  Nelson .  69.715 

1906 — Fitzsimmons  beat  Sharkey .  21.000 

>910 — Johnson  beat  Jeffries .  101.000 

1915 — Willard  beat  Johnson .  40  000 

.1919  -Dempsey  beat.  Willard .  127.600 

A  Rich  Man  s  Game? 

THE  question,  simply  stated,  conies  down  to  this: 
“Is  golf  to  be  for  the  rich  alone?”  Is  it  a  game 
only  for  those  who  have  all  they  want  of  the 
world’s  goods  and  can  not  only  enjoy  their  sport 
during  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall,  but  who  also 
support  the  thousands  of  hotels  at  winter  resorts  all 
over  the  South,  and,  incidentally,  are  making 
the  cost  of  Southern  golf  mount  up  beyond 
the  purse  of  even  the  moderate  income?  The 
worst  feature  of  it  all  is  that  the  municipal 
course,  both  in  Canada  and  here,  has  made 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


SPEEDOMETER 
fir  FORD  CARS 


Only  Speedometer  Especially^ 


Built  to  Match  Ford  Instruments 

IN  addition  to  harmonious  beauty,  you  &et  absolute 
accuracy  with  the  Stewart  two  things  to  be  had 
in  no  other  Ford  Speedometer.  Yet  its  cost  is  only 
$15.00,  complete. 

Has  same  mechanism  as  the  Stewart  Speedometer  adopted  as 
standard  equipment  by  95%  of  all  car  makers.  The  magnetic 
principle,  which  accounts  for  its  remarkable  performance,  is 
_i_  _•  „  c,. _ Mr.  ntdipr  Sneedometer  can  be 


Note  its  Remarkably 

Harmonious  Beauty^ 


West  of  100c 
Meridian$10 
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Warning  Signal  $'175 
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Prices  shown  are  slightly  increased  west  o 
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Warning  Signal  59 
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Columbia 

$f orati  e  ft  at  ter  ie* 


Col u m b i a 

has  always  been  an 
honored  name  on  Batteries 

COLUMBIA  was  already  an  honored 
name  on  electric  batteries  when  the 
automobile  was  a  curious  novelty. 

When  a  storage  battery  was  needed  for 
automobiles,  experienced  motorists,  auto¬ 
motive  engineers,  and  electrical  experts 
naturally  looked  to  Columbia  for  the  most 
serviceable  battery,  and  the  one  with 
longest  life. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Columbia  Stor¬ 
age  Batteries  now  in  daily  service  have 
justified  the  faith  placed  in  our  product. 

Absence  of  untried  and  experimental  fea¬ 
tures  renders  Columbia  Storage  Batteries 
practically  immune  from  usual  battery 
troubles. 

Continuous  service  under  the  most  trying 
conditions,  and  exceptionally  long  life,  are 
proof  positive  that  the  battery  itself  is  the 
result  of  the  highest  engineering  skill  in 
designing  and  the  use  of  the  finest 
quality  materials  in  manufacture. 

The  high  regard  in  which  Columbia  Stor¬ 
age  Batteries  are  held,  while  a  source  of 
great  pride  to  us,  serves  to  indicate  that 
your  next  new  storage  battery  may  safely 
be  a  Columbia. 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

Cleveland,  Ohio  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited.  Toronto  Canada 
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AN  ADVENTURE  IN  MILK 


...  If  milk  were  a  mere  commodity 
without  which  human  beings  might 
live  in  health  and  vigor,  the  State 
would,  of  course,  have  little  concern 
in  these  transactions;  but  since  in 
every  community  there  are  many  per¬ 
sons,  especially  children,  mothers,  and 
invalids,  for  whom  it  is  as  much  a 
necessity  of  life  as  a  supply  of  pure 
water,  the  State  has  not  only  a  right¬ 
ful  reason  for  inquiry  as  to  whether 
there  are  exorbitant  profits  in  its  sale, 
but  a  compelling  reason  fop  interfer¬ 
ing  if  there  are.  ... 

_ From  the  report  of  a  Special  Com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  Governor 
Smith  of  New  York  to  consider 
the  high  cost  of  living. 

THESE  speculations  began,  as  it 
were,  in  an  ash  can.  The  ash 
can  stood  at  the  curb  in  West 
Eleventh  Street,  New  York,  and 
it  was  about  half  full  of  perfectly 
good  milk  bottles.  Ash  cans  full  of  empty  milk  bot¬ 
tles  may  be  seen  in  every  New  York  street,  but  pos¬ 
sibly  months  spent  in  parts  of  Europe  where  there 
was  little  milk  of  any  kind,  let  alone  such  luxuries 
as  bottles  to  put  it  in,  had  made  a  difference— at  any 
rate,  this  was  the  first  time  the  sight  had  really 
made  an  impression. 

A  bit  farther  on  was  another  can  also  halt  lull  ot 
empty  bottles — big,  strong  bottles  that  had  cost 
something  to  make,  and  more  still,  probably,  to  be 
transported  here,  that  needed  only  to  be  washed  to 
be  as  good  as  new,  and  now  thrown  away  as  if  this 
more  or  less  bankrupt  world  were  so  rich  that  a.  1 
this  accumulated  labor  could  be  wasted.  _  After  that 
I  saw  empty  milk  bottles  everywhere;  m  ash  cans, 
in  boxes  and  areaways — bottles  by  the  hundreds, 
going  to  the  dumps. 

On  the  same  day  it  happened  that  we  needed  a 
little  cream;  so  little  that  I  had  gone  down  to  the 
corner  with  an  empty  bottle  with  the  notion,  dnfteu 
down  from  some  far-off  ante  bellum  day,  of  wanting 
“about  10  cents’  worth.”  The  milk  agent  paid  no 
attention  to  the  empty  bottle,  but  pushed  across  the 
counter  a  brand-new,  microscopic  vial  for  which  he 
asked  28  cents.  When  asked  if  he  didn’t  want  a 
deposit  or  to  have  the  bottle  returned,  he  answered 
that  bottles  might  be  returned  “from  time  to  tirne.^ 
but  that  “the  company  made  no  charge  tor  bottles. 

Now  obviously  somebody  had  to  pay  for^these  bot¬ 
tles.  If  the  company  “made  no  charge,”  and  the 
bottles  were  thrown  away  by  the  consumer,  the  in¬ 
evitable  conclusion  was  that  the  price  charged  for 
milk  or  cream  included  the  cost  of  the  bottle,  oi  at 
any  rate  that  fraction  of  its  use  value  represented 
by  one  trip.  And  people  who  had  enough  sense  and 
thrift  to  save  and  return  their  bottles  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  for  the  thriftlessness  of  their  neighbors. 

The  High  Cost  of  Delivery 

A  FEW  cents,  or  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  per  bottle  may 
seem  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  not  small  measured 
in  the  terms  representing  consumption  of  milk 
in  any  large  city.  Introduced  to  this  subject  by  the 
eloquent  ash  can,  I  began  to  ask  questions  of  janitors 
and  other  experts,  and  finally  arrived  at  the  office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Health.  Dr.  Copeland  said  that 
New  York  used  every  day  about  2,000,000  quarts 
of  milk,  which  came  from  40,000  farms,  scattered 
over  six  States  and  even  into  Canada.  The  shortest 
haul  was  forty  and  the  longest  500  miles.  If  one 
day’s  supply  were  put  into  quart  bottles  and  these 
bottles  placed  side  by  side,  they  would  make  a  triple 
row  all  the  way  round  the  edge  of  the  island  of 
Manhattan — 125  miles  of  quart  bottles,  almost  the 
distance  from  the  Statue  of  Liberty  to  Albany.  L 
does  not  take  much  calculation  to  see  the  amount  of 
waste,  not  only  of  bottles,  but  of  horse,  steam,  and 
electric  power  used  in  transportation,  if  the  idea 
got  round  among  the  Five  Million  that  these  bottles 
might  just  as  well  be  thrown  away! 

Dr.  Copeland  and  the  Fair  Price  Milk  Committee, 
which  recently  investigated  the  whole  milk  question 
in  New  York  State,  recommended  that  paper  con¬ 
tainers  be  used  instead  of  glass.  The  initial  cost 
would  be  trifling.  They  could  be  thrown  away,  and 
the  cost  of  transportation  would  be  much  less. 

'  The  big  milk  companies  have  declined  to  adopt 
this  suggestion  on  the  ground  that  the  public  do 
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not  like  paper  containers.  Dr.  Copeland  intimates 
that  there  may  be  “interlocking  interests”  here  be¬ 
tween  those  who  supply  milk  and  bottles.  Even  if 
the  public  prefer  glass  bottles,  it  ought  to  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  induce  or  compel  them  to  pay  a  deposit  on  the 
bottles  they  take  away,  as  they  already  do  in  many 
cities,  and  the  companies  to  refund  something  for 
bottles  brought  back.  It  is  true  that  all  bottles  thrown 
into  ash  cans  are  not  lost.  The  companies  reclaim 
thousands  of  them  at  the  dumps  and  use  them  over 
again,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  brings  the  ordi¬ 
nary  consumer,  who  has  paid  for  his  bottle  as  well 
as  his  milk,  any  great  amount  of  comfort. 

Exports  Drain  Milk  Supply 

THE  Fair  Price  Committee  found  (and  this  would 
doubtless  apply  to  other  cities  as  well  as  New 
York)  that  “by  far  the  most  important  factor 
in  adding  to  the  price  of  milk  to  the  consumer  is 
the  distribution  of  bottled  milk  from  the  city  line 
to  the  kitchen  door.” 

It  is  certainly  comfortable  to  have  milk  -deliv¬ 
ered  in  sealed  bottles  at  ones  apartment  dooi,  and 
the  New  York  drivers  get  a  comfortable  income  for 
putting  it  there— $50  to  $65  a  week,  including  their 
commissions.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  wealthy 
should  not  have  milk  so  delivered,  but  the  committee 
thought  that  if  people  were  willing  to  take  the 
trouble  to  go  themselves  to  the  nearest  distributing 
station  they  ought  to  get  it  cheaper,  and  they  said 
that  the  representatives  of  the  two  biggest  com¬ 
panies  “had  not  explained  satisfactorily  why  milk 
delivered  to  the  store  should  not  be  cheapei  than 
that  delivered  to  the  home.”  In  other  words,  the 


A  Useful  Education 

By  BERTON  B RALEY 

THEY  gave  me  army  tactics, 

They  filled  me  full  of  Math, 

They  taught  me  how  to  build  a  trench 
And  march  alotig  a  path; 

I  had  a  course  in  rifle  fire 
( Which  isn't  used  in  air); 

They  drilled  me  on  the  bayonet 
Till  I  had  skill  to  spare. 

I  learned  to  take  a  plane  apart 
And  set  it  up  again, 


“expense  of  this  refined  service  is 
added  to  the  general  price  of  milk.” 

Another  item  in  the  excessive  cost 
is  the  cumbersome  system  under 
which  half  a  dozen  companies,  all  sell¬ 
ing  milk  of  the  same  quality  (for  the 
city  inspection  attends  to  that)  cover 
the  same  territory.  The  committee 
thought  that  the  time  had  arrived  in 
New  York,  as  it  has  in  other  large 
cities,  for  the  establishment  of  a  zone 
system,  under  which  permits  would  be 
granted  to  different  companies  to  cover 
different  zones,  very  much  as  fran¬ 
chise  rights  over  certain  streets  are 
granted  to  street-car  companies. 

Still  another  explanation  of  the  un¬ 
reasonable  cost  of  fluid  milk  is  the 
amount  used  in  manufacturing,  not 
only  butter  and  cheese,  but  condensed 
milk,  much  of  which  is  sent  abroad. 
One  company,  for  instance,  manufac¬ 
tured,  in  1919,  240,000,000  pounds  of 
condensed  milk,  60,000,000  pounds  of 
which  went  abroad.  Another  company,  a  still  larger 
manufacturer  of  condensed  milk,  stated  that  from 
85  to  95  per  cent  of  its  product — a  yearly  turn¬ 
over  of  $70,000,000— was  sent  out  of  the  country, 
and  that  it  took  daily  50,000  quarts  of  milk  from 
within  100  miles  of  New  York.  The  committee  found 
that  “the  constant  drain  on  the  milk  production  for 
manufactured  products  is  a  fundamental  cause  foi 
high-priced  fluid  milk”  and  that  “a  fair  price  on  fluid 
milk  will  never  be  reached  until  the  entire  milk 
production  is  taken  into  consideration  and  the  huge 
profits  of  the  manufactured  products  spread  over  the 
entire  industry.”  The  committee  recommends  not 
only  that  manufacturers  be  restricted  in  the  amount 
of  milk  they  may  take  from  the  immediate  radius  of 
New  York  City,  but  that  the  whole  industry  be  put 
under  State  control. 

“The  need  is  not  unlike  that  which  necessitated 
legislation  for  the  control  of  the  watershed  of  Long 
Island,  so  that  the  powerful  pumps  installed  by 
the  city  of  New  York  should  not  drain  all  the  faim 
lands  of  water.” 

And  Our  Children  Go  Without 

THESE  various  recommendations  were  not  based 
merely  on  common-sense  business  reasoning;  they 
were  backed  up  by  pertinent  human  facts.  There 
was  investigation  of  some  11,000  families  in  which 
there  were  over  19,000  children.  It  was  found  that 
these  families,  in  1919,  used  about  half  as  much  milk  as 
they  used  in  1916,  and  paid  nearly  a  third  again  as 
much  for  it.  Few  of  the  children  had  the  milk  they 
ought  to  have  had  and  an  average  of  at  least  one  cup  of 
coffee  or  tea  a  day  was  given  to  each  child  instead. 


I  studied  motor  theory 

For  weeks  and  weeks,  and  then, 
When  I  looked  forward  hopefully, 

To  zooming  through  the  sky, 

They  said  I  mustn't  flip  because 
I  hadn’t  learned  to  fly. 

So  it  was  school  at  Kelly  Field 
And  Mineola  too, 

And  then  they  shipped  me  “over 
there,” 

And  hope  sprang  up  anew. 

But  what  /  caught  ivas  school  once 
more: 

They  forced  me  to  endure 
A  three  months'  course  at  Issoud.un, 
Which  followed  one  at  Tours. 

They  grounded  me  completely  for 
The  soaring  pilot’s  trade, 

And  kept  me  grounded  all  the  while 
The  mighty  game  was  played; 

Yet  what  I  learned  of  motor  lore 
Upon  the  solid  loam 
Will  fit  me  for  a  first-class  job 
In  some  garage  at  home! 


name  Cartwright  ever  knew.  He  doubted  that  she 
had  another.  Nevertheless,  it  was  she  who  had  first 
soothed  Pauline  when  she  wept,  taught  her  the  swift¬ 
est  ways  of  separating  the  ghur  from  the  gains,  and 
protected  her  fiercely  from  the  demoniac  company 
that  swarmed  the  dock.  Cartwright  met  Skipperena, 
talked  with  her,  thanked  her.  Queer  thing,  life! 

It  was  the  eighth  year,  I  think,  that  Cartwright 
came  back  from  Shantung  more  shaken  than  I  had 
ever  seen  him,  even  after  his  first  visit  years  before. 
We  sat  on  the  veranda  and  smoked,  I  remember,  in 
gloomy  silence.  From  time  to  time  a  faint,  treach¬ 
erous  breeze  came  from  under  the  trees  of-  our  gar* 
den,  causing  the  slight  shiver  of  the  semitropics, 
which  often  means  fever  to  the  incautious  white 
man. 

“Tompkins,”  said  Cartwright,  at  last,  “the  boy 
hasn’t  written  to  her  for  years.  What  am  I  to  do?” 

“Damned  little  rascal!” 

“Yes,  but  that  doesn’t  help.  I’ve  been  lying  to  her 
these  four  visits  about  him — telling  her  he  was  fine, 
looked  healthy,  doing  well  at  school:  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  She  seemed  satisfied.  Come  to  find  out,  she 
hasn’t  heard  a  word— not  since  he  went  up  north,  in 
fact.  Before  that  he  used  to  write  with  fair  regu¬ 
larity.  .  .  .  She  hated  to  tell  even  me,  you  see — it 
hurt  so  much.  Finally  she  said  she  had  to  speak  of 
it.  She  wanted  to  know  if  I  thought  it  was  because 
he  was  ashamed  of  her.  Gad — it  was  awful,  Tomp¬ 
kins!  Boys  grow  up  after  they  are  foui’teen;  he’s 
going  on  sixteen  now,  she  said:  Did  1  think  he  had 
forgotten  her?  I  plumb  couldn’t  say  anything!  Dam’ 
little  rascal!  .  .  .  I’m  going  to  make  him  write!” 

ON  Cartwright’s  urging  it,  I  accompanied  him 
upcountry  when  he  set  forth  to  tack’e  Tommy 
Carew  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  School  in  Sapporo. 
The  headmaster — Pringle  was  his  name — was  in¬ 
terested.  The  object  of  our  quest,  the  legacy  of  the 
Carew  cause-celebre,  was,  I  deduced  from  his  re¬ 
marks,  somewhat  of  a  Xa.verian  celebrity.  For  him¬ 
self,  Pringle  opined,  Tommy  was  a  queer  ’un;  he 
had  never  been  able  to  make  him  out.  I  rather 
liked  Pringle.  He  was  a  gentleman — in  a  pinched, 
deprecatory  way — for  all  that  he  was  master  in  a 
cheap,  scrabbly,  third-rate  boys’  school,  run  partly 
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as  a  church  charity  and  partly  as  a  convenience  to 
Eastern  parents  too  indifferent  or  too  poor  to  send 
their  boys  home.  Boys  came  there  from  all  over 
our  East,  he  told  us — Singapore,  the  China  coast, 
Manchuria,  Aleutia — and  there  were  some  pretty 
hard  cases. 

“It’s  stiff  work,  and  the  rewards  are  small.  Now 
and  then  we  strike  one  with  some  faint  conception 
of  what’s  cricket  and  what  isn’t,  but  for  the  most 
part  they’re  a  hard  crew.” 

“And  Tommy?”  Cartwright  fenced. 

The  lean  face  of  the  master  flushed. 

“He’s  cricket,  of  course,  but — ” 

“Yes — but — ?” 

“I’m  Harrow  myself.”  The  master  fingered  his 
dingy  gown.  “I  dare  say,  you’d  never  guess,  but  I 
am.  We  fall  harder  than  the  others  when  we  fall.” 

THE  watery  eye,  the  shaking  hand — yes,  we  had 
seen  them  before.  Cartwright  looked  out  of  the 
window.-  I  looked  down  at  the  floor. 

“It  may  be  something  in  the  creed,”  said  Pringle 
later  over  the  tepid  tansan  and  whisky.  “But  the 
boy  is  cricket,  for  all  that.  For  instance,  there  was 
a  row  in  the  yard  the  other  day.  Carew  was  in  the 
middle  of  it,  as  usual.  I  stopped  him,  but  not  be¬ 
fore  he  had  half  killed  De  Castro.” 

“Why?” 

“This  De  Castro,  it  seems,  had  been  teaching  the 
little  boys  how  to  snare,  crows — a  dirty  Portugee 
trick — he’d  sewn  up  the  eyes  of  a  lot  of  small  birds 
and  had  set  them  flopping  about  the  yard,  strings 
on  their  feet.  When  the  crows  tried  to  get  ’em 
they’d —  Well,  Carew  stopped  it  in  a  hurry.” 

Tales  of  cruelty  usually  enraged  Cartwright,  but 
on  hearing  this  one  he  drew  a  breath  of  odd  re¬ 
lief.  The  tale  seemed  to  establish  that  whatever  had 
befallen,  Tommy  still  was  “cricket.” 

“What  exactly” — he  burst  out — “is  the  matter 
with  Tommy  Carew?” 

The  master  cleared  his  throat.  “He  won’t  study, 
for  one  thing;  but  the  curious  part  of  it  is  that  I 
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think  he  wou'd  like  to.  There  are  times  when  a  mad 
spirit  of  perversity  seems  to  possess  him.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  as  though  some  force  outside  himself  were 
driving  him.  It’s  my  opinion — this  sounds  ridicu¬ 
lous,  I  know — but  I  can’t  get  over  the  feeling  that 
he  is  haunted.” 

There  is  a  quality  in  the  simplest  things  which 
is  apprehended  differently  by  different  minds,  or 
even  by  the  same  mind  at  different  times.  Cart¬ 
wright,  for  instance,  received  this  prodigious  state¬ 
ment  as  any  ordinarily  sane  man  might  have  been 
expected  to  receive  it — as  a  prodigious  statement. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  made  me  a  little  cold.  I  had 
never  mentioned  to  Cartwright,  you  see,  what  the 
amah  Yensukiama  had  said  she  had  seen  on  the  night 
the  harai  blew  into  the  hands  of  Miss  Pereira  the 
evidence  that  sent  Pauline  Carew  to  prison. 

TOMMY  received  us  politely  enough,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  a  cautiously  derisive  note  in  his 
politeness.  In  the  dim  schoolroom  it  was  as 
though  I  were  hearing  his  father’s  voice,  speaking 
and  ceasing  to  speak  again.  The  taste  of  Reginald 
Carew  crept  back  into  my  recollections,  nauseating 
and  corrosive,  like  some  kind  of  poison. 

Outside  there  rose  a  bedlam  —  the  boys  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  playing  in  Russ,  Hun,  Chee-chee,  and 
Portugee.  Tommy  himself,  when  he  spoke,  clipped 
his  words  like  the  native-born. 

“Awf’ly  like  Eton,  isn’t  it?”  he  asked.  “What-o?” 
We  took  him  back  to  the  hotel  to  dine  with  us. 
Cartwright  had  ordered  a  dinner  cooked  especially, 
fussing  over  the  menu  like  an  old  woman.  He 
watched  the  boy  eat,  pressing  things  on  him.  When 
Tommy  had  done,  with  an  attempt  at  negligence, 
Cartwright  thrust  a  gold  watch  and  chain  upon  him. 

“You’re  nearly  sixteen,”  said  Cartwright;  “it’s 
time  you  had  a  watch.” 

“Thanks.”  Tommy  flushed  and  pocketed  the  watch. 
“Thanks.” 

There  was  a  reserved  pause. 

Suddenly  I  became  aware  that  Tommy’s  eyes  were 
wet.  One  slow  tear  rolled  down  his  face.  I  can’t 
explain  to  you  the  effect  of  that  tear.  It  was  as 
though  a  wild  thing  whose  teeth  you’d  feared  had 
licked  your  hand.  The  (Continued  on  page  56) 


Skipperena  soothed  Pauline  when  she  wept,  taught  her  the  swiftest  ways  of  separating  the  ghur  from  the  gains,  and  protected  her  fiercely 
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results,  for  the  bag  broke,  and  the  white  mice  all  got 
out — and  oh  dear,  oh  dear,  oh  dear!  A  prom  girl 
stood  for  almost  anything  at  the  Glee  Club  concert 
_ but  those  prom  girls  stood  right  up  in  their  seats! 

Well,  into  the  midst  of 
all  this  came  Miss  Doris 
Ramsdell  and,  as  Spar¬ 
row  had  said,  she  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  bear  as  to 
looks,  but  that  was  no 
reason  for  Angel’s  sew¬ 
ing  himself  up  with  her 
that  they  could  see. 

Sparrow  and  Ham  she 
remembered  and  she 
was  “very  glad  to  meet 
Mr.  Corliss” — just  like 
any  other  prom  girl 
They  thought  very  little 
of  it,  charming  as  “this 
Ramsdell  girl”  might  be, 
and  their  last  prom  was 
surely  gummed. 

And  then  along  came 
the  Prom  Committee 
party  at  Mory’s  on  Sun¬ 
day  evening.  The  place 
was  always  closed  on 
Sundays,  but  a  special 
arrangement  had  been 
made  with  the  proprie¬ 
tor  whereby  he  would 
entertain  the  Junior 
Promenade  Committee, 
last  year’s  committee 
who  were  now  seniors, 
and  their  girls  and 
chaperons.  And  of 
course  they  had  to  ask 
the  Hogans,  because  you 
could  not  have  a  party  of 
that  kind  without  them, 
to  begin  with — and  then 
they  would  probably 

have  come  to  it,  anyway,  whether  you  asked  them 
or  not!  Ordinarily  they  would  have  jumped  at  the 
idea,  but  here  they  were  with  a  girl  and  a  chaperon 
on  their  hands — and,  oh,  it  just  crabbed  everything, 
that  was  all.  Damn  Benson  anyway! 

“She’ll  ask  a  lot  of  footling  questions,”  com 
plained  Curly.  “And  instead  of  singing  by  our¬ 
selves  in  a  corner,  we’ll  have  to  be  explaining  all 
the  pictures  on  the  wall  to  her  and  all  the  rest  of  it.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Sparrow,  “as  long  as  she 
doesn’t  try  to  sing  with  us.  First  thing  you  know 
she’ll  come  chiming  in  and  ruin  everything!” 

“Oh,  well,  she’s  easy  to  look  at  anyway,”  re¬ 
marked  Ham.  “That’s  something.  I  don’t  wonder 
Angel  fell  for  her — she  certainly  is  a  pippanola!” 

“Oh,  she’s  a  peach  as  far  as  that  goes,”  agreed 
Curly.  “But  she  doesn’t  belong  on  a  party  of  this 
sort.  I’ve  got  to  take  her  to  the  concert  to-morrow 
and  have  a  lot  of  live  stock  thrown  at  me  while 
you’re  up  on  the  stage  performing.” 
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“Here’s  to  Doris  Ramsdell!”  they  chorused. 


And  they  elected  her  a  member  of  the  Hogans 


“That  will  be  nice,”  laughed  Sparrow.  “You’ll 
have  a  slick  time  too  because  they’ll  spot  her  right 
away,  and  when  they  see  you  with  her  the  lid  wil 
be  off.  Captain  Corliss  and  his  prom  girl!  Zowie 


i 


HE  did  have  a  rather  terrible  time  of  it  too! 
The  freshmen  had  already  spied  out  Miss  Doris 
Ramsdell  at  Sunday  chapel,  sitting  with  Curly 
while  Angel  held  forth  in  the  choir — and  when  he 
came  into  the  audience  with  her  at  the  concert  the 
freshmen  nearly  took  the  roof  off. 

“Oh — oh!”  they  vociferated.  “Peach  in  white  with 
the  football  captain — smile!  Peach  in  white  with  the 
football  captain — smile!  .  . 

Miss  Ramsdell  looked  up  and  smiled,  and  was  greeted 
with  torrents  of  applause  which  accompanied  her  to 
her  seat,  while  Curly  got  very  red  in  the  face.  Then 
some  wag  in  the  gallery  thought  of  something  else. 
“Who  is  the  man  with  the  peach  in  white?”  he  asked. 
“The  greatest  back  that  ever  wore  the  blue  .  . 
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ventured  some  of  the  class,  but  the  mass  of  them 
had  the  correct  answer. 

“  ’At  Corliss’s  brother — ’At  Corliss’s  brother  .  . 
they  roared  amid  gales  of  laughter. 

Well,  Miss  Ramsdell 
announced  that  she  would 
be  delighted  to  go  to 
Mory’s  on  Sunday,  and 
down  they  went.  It  was 
the  pleasantest  party  pos¬ 
sible,  all  in  little  groups 
at  separate  tables,  and 
the  musty  old  place 
looked  quite  transformed, 
with  all  those  pretty 
girls  wandering  around 
and  saying:  “Oh,  what’s 
that?”  at  everything. 

The  Hogans  were  put 
at  the  senior  table,  and, 
by  jinks,  Miss  Ramsdell 
certainly  was  the  best¬ 
looking  girl  there,  in  her 
tailor-made  suit  and  her 
little  gray  fur  hat. 
Moreover,  she  did  not 
say  “Oh,  what’s  that?” 
at  anything.  In  fact,  she 
seemed  to  know  quite  a 
lot  about  the  place — 
probably  Angel  had  told 
her;  anyway,  Sparrow 
became  quite  hopeful.  If 
only  she  would  not  try  to 
sing  now,  all  would  be 
well.  They  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  meal,  a  regular 
Hogan  supper,  and  by 
the  time  the  tables  had 
been  cleared  Miss  Rams¬ 
dell  was  calling  them  all 
Ham  and  Curly  and 
Sparrow.  Angel  had  in¬ 
sisted  on  it,  saying:  “You 
mustn’t  call  those  people  mister — they’re  just  insig¬ 
nificant  students!”  and  they  had  not  minded  in  the 
least.  Oh,  she  was  a  humdinger,  all  right — if  only 
she  kept  quiet  while  they  were  singing! 

“Well,  how  about  a  song?”  said  some  one  at  an¬ 
other  table.  “Come  on,  now,  loosen  up — what  do  you 
think  we’ve  got  you  here  for?  Make  them  sing,  Miss 
Ramsdell,  won’t  you?” 

“Oh,  I  reckon  they’re  dyin’  to!”  replied  Miss 
Ramsdell  rather  unexpectedly,  and  everybody  laughed. 

“You  don’t  mind  if  I  put  on  my  hat?”  asked  Ham. 
“Can’t  sing  without  my  hat  on — ” 

“Put  on  your  arctics  if  you  want  to,”  came  the 
reply.  “Only  for  Heaven’s  sake  sing!” 

So  they  sang,  and  it  was  good — everyone  was  in 
the  mood,  and  there  was  a  crackling  wood  fire,  and 
it  was  prom  time.  And  Miss  Ramsdell  did  not  join 
in,  praises  be  to  her.  She  sat  very  still  and  smiled 
a  little  over  the  good  “swipes,”  and  at  the  end  of 
“My  Sweet”  Sparrow  heard  (Continued  on  page  28) 
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But  if  I  know  that  he  gives  you  une  vie  du  hear, 
monde  finer  than  what  I  had  planned  for  you,  it  will 
be  so  much  the  better  for  my  worries.” 

“He  is  from  the  city,  Octave!  He  came  to  Castonia 
to  rest — to  fish!”  She  was  sobbing. 

“Oui!  To  fish!  But  when  he  don’t  fish — what 
does  he  do?” 

“He  drives  the  big  wagon  sans  le  cheval — the  elec¬ 
tric  car.  I  shall  ride  with  him — I  shall  see  the  city — 
I  have  longed — ” 

“Yes,  yes!  I  understand  that  it  will  be  grand. 
Adieu,  Elise!”  He  turned  slowly  away  from  her. 
“I  am  from  the  Acadians  of  Grand  Pre — and  the 
woods  and  the  fields  are  good  for  them  and  for  me. 
But  the  girls  of  the  Cote  de  Beaupre,  they  run  to 
the  city — it’s  in  their  blood,”  he  said  mournfully. 
“And  I  must  hurry — the  nooning  is  soon  passed.” 

She  hesitated  until  he  was  some  distance  away. 
She  appeared  to  be  having  difficulty  in  crediting  her 
senses — that  he  was  departing,  that  it  was  over — 
the  thing  she  had  been  dreading — over  so  quickly, 
so  easily. 

“Octave!”  she  called. 

He  stopped  and  surveyed  her,  his  chin  against  his 
shoulder,  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  was  impatient 
to  be  on  his  way. 

She  hastened  to  the  canoe  and  secured  a  parcel 
and  walked  toward  him  timidly.  “It’s  the  gifts — I 


cannot  keep  them.  I  must  be  honorable.  If  you  will 
only  let  me  talk  to  you,  I’ll  try — I’ll  explain — ” 

But  he  stepped  back  quickly  to  her  and  took  the 
parcel  and  went  away  up  the  trail  at  a  smart  pace. 

From  the  brow  of  the  slope  there  was  something 
like  a  groan  in  concert.  Octave  did  not  look  up;  his 
gaze  was  fixed  upon  the  ground  in  front  of  his  hurry¬ 
ing  feet.  The  startled  girl  saw  men  running  away 
from  behind  the  trees. 

LAPIERRE  walked  slowly  when  he  knew  that  the 
j  man  and  the  girl  at  the  Half  Moon  could  no 
longer  see  him. 

He  left  the  trail  and  went  down  close  to  the  river; 
here  the  current  was  sweeping  silently  and  swiftly, 
gathering  itself  for  the  leap  into  the  gorge.  He  tore 
open  one  end  of  the  parcel  that  Elise  had  given  him. 
There  was  no  anger  in  his  face;  there  was  no  vicious¬ 
ness  in  his  emotions;  there  was  a  sort  of  brooding 
absent-mindedness  in  the  manner  in  which  he  sowed 
the  contents  of  the  parcel  from  the  wrapping,  not 
touching  the  things  with  his  hands.  The  gifts  were 
adornments  which  he  had  fashioned  with  infinite  and 
painstaking  care  from  the  spoil  that  he  had  gathered 
from  the  fowls  and  beasts  of  the  woods.  The  feathers 
and  the  furs  made  gay  little  patches  on  the  rushing 
current  when  they  sailed  away. 

Then  he  stumbled,  rather  than  walked,  into  a  dark 


copse.  He  was  of  the  woods;  this  seeking  of  covert 
like  a  stricken  animal  was  a  part  of  the  nature  of 
a  woods  life.  He  fell  upon  his  face  and  set  his  teeth 
into  the  fabric  of  his  belted  jacket.  He  was  so  silent 
in  his  anguish  that  one  passing  within  arm’s  length 
of  the  copse  would  have  heard  no  sound. 

He  lay  there  only  for  a  few  moments.  But  when 
he  strode  forth  from  his  Gethsemane,  and  went  on 
his  way  toward  the  camp,  his  face,  unflecked  by  tear 
and  unmarked  by  frown,  showed  that  in  those  mo¬ 
ments  he  had  come  to  an  understanding  with  his  soul. 

Boss  Ladrigan,  running  at  his  best  clip  toward 
the  camp,  burst  from  the  mouth  of  the  trail  at  the 
head  of  his  men. 

“Give  the  hoot,  lad!”  was  his  command  to  the 
cookee. 

The  boy’s  wavering,  shrill  call  winged  over  the  tree 
tops,  above  the  roar  of  the  Devilbrew.  “Grub  on  the 
ta-a-a-able!” 

“Get  to  your  places,  men,  and  rush  down  the  prov¬ 
ender,”  shouted  the  boss.  “We  have  wasted  the 
best  part  o’  the  noonin’  on  a  damn’  coward!” 

FOR  a  long  time  Elise  stood  and  peered  among 
the  trees,  seeking  further  trace  of  the  spies  and 
the  eavesdroppers.  But  there  were  no  sounds 
except  the  chirp  of  birds;  she  beheld  nothing  except 
the  flash  of  wings  (Continued  on  page  28) 
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Every  rug  is  a  constant  collector  of  three  kinds  of 
dirt:  embedded  grit,  clinging  litter  and  surface  dust. 
Three  cleaning  processes,  therefore,  are  constantly 
necessary.  Only  The  Hoover  performs  the  three  at 
once.  It  gently  beats,  to  dislodge  all  the  destructive 
embedded  grit.  It  swiftly  sweeps,  to  detach  all  the 
stubbornly  adhering  litter.  It  powerfully  suction- 
cleans,  to  withdraw  all  loose  surface  dirt.  And  it 
is  the  largest  selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 


floor,  like  this  — flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  “ beats’  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  life 
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her  say  “Lordy!”  under  her  breath. 
Well,  well,  this  was  not  so  bad — eh, 
what? 

He  winked  at  Curly,  and  they  all 
got  their  second  wind.  After  a  while 
they  drifted  into  topical  songs  — 
the  one  about  Curly,  and  the  Arctic 
Sbng — and  the  crowd  began  to  break 
up  into  little  groups.  Only  the  real 
devotees  remained  around  the  senior 
table,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that 
Angel  was  getting  ready  to  sing  “Toy- 
land”  again. 

Then  for  the  first  time  Miss  Rams- 
dell  made  herself  heard. 

“I  know  a  song,”  she  said,  to  Spar¬ 
row’s  horror.  “I  heard  it  some  place 
once.  I  reckon  perhaps  you-all  don’t 
know  it — it’s  just  a  silly  song.” 

Good  night,  thought  Sparrow.  He 
had  not  even  considered  the  possibility 
of  her  singing  a  solo.  If  she  was  much 
given  to  that,  then  the  party  was 
gummed  for  fair. 

But  of  course  out  loud  he  begged  her 
to  sing  it. 

“Oh,  it’s  just  a  silly  song,”  Miss 
Ramsdell  tittered.  “It’s  nothin’  to  write 
home  about.  But  I’ll  sing  it  if  yeu-all 
really  want  me  to — ” 

Oh,  sure;  Sparrow  in  particular  was 
most  enthusiastic.  This  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  some  sweet  girlish  ditty.  .  .  . 

So  Miss  Ramsdell  sat  back  in  her 


chair  and  sang  —  in  a  rich  contralto 
voice  which  had  Sparrow  staring  at  her 
in  round-eyed  amazement  after  the  first 
bar  and  caused  Ham  to  set  down  his 
glass  of  beer  untouched  on  the  table 
before  him. 

And  this  is  the  song  she  sang.  It  was 
a  very  silly  song: 

I’ve  got  the  Dallas  blues, 

And  I’m  feeling  mighty — 

I  said  mighty — 

I  mean  sad. 

I’ve  got  the  Dallas  blues, 

And  I’m  feeling  mighty  sad. 

Well,  the  blues  ain’t  nothing  but 
a  good  man  feeling  bad.  .  .  . 

If  you  don’t  like  my  peaches, 
Then  don’t  you  shake  my — 

7  said  don’t  shake  my — 

I  mean  tree. 

If  you  don’t  like  my  peaches, 
Then  don’t  you  shake  iny  tree, 
For  I’m  a  free-stone  peach,  and 
nothing  clings  to  me.  .  .  . 

Oh,  the  Mississippi  Riva¬ 
ls  so  awful  deep  and— 


I  said  deep  and — 

I  mean  wide. 

Oh,  the  Mississippi  River 
Is  so  awful  deep  and  ivide, 

It  takes  a  houn’  dog’s  tail  toreach 
from  side  to  side.  .  .  . 

If  the  river  was  whisky, 

And  1  was  a  mallard — 

/  said  mallard — 

I  mean  duck. 

If  the  river  was  whisky, 

And  I  was  a  mallard  duck, 

I’d  go  down  to  the  bottom  and 
never  would  come  up.  .* .  . 

Once  again,  it  was  a  very  silly  song, 
and  it  delighted  them. 

“Say,”  exclaimed  Sparrow,  when  they 
had  finished  laughing.  “You  can  .sing! 
Why  didn’t  you  tell  us?” 

Miss  Ramsdell  smiled  at  him,  either 
very  innocently,  or  else  very  knowingly 
— Sparrow  could  never  quite  make  up 
his  mind. 

“I  reckon  you-all  were  so  busy  sing- 
in’  yourselves,”  she  said,  “you  just  for 
got  to  ask  me,  Sparrow!” 

Of  course  she  sang  some  more !  Why, 
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she  knew  the  parts  to  most  of  the  songs 
they  had  been  singing  as  well  as  they 
did  themselves,  and  those  she  did  not 
know  she  “faked”  better  than  they 
were  written. 

“Why,  you’re  perfectly  wonderful!” 
raved  Sparrow,  and  Miss  Ramsdell 
just  smiled. 

Then  she  taught  them  “My  Sunny 
Southern  Rose,”  and,  oh,  boy,  it  was  a 
bear! 

“Sparrow,  you-all  don’t  get  that 
swipe  just  right!”  she  said  to  him  once. 
“If  you-all  will  just  keep  still  a  second, 
I’ll  show  you  how  it  goes!”  and 
Curly  nearly  fell  under  the  table  laugh¬ 
ing. 

After  that  there  was  nothing  to  it. 
Ham  got  the  Cup  down,  and  they  sang 
to  her:  .  .  Here’s  to  Doris  Ramsdell, 

she’s  with  us  to-night!”  —  and  then 
they  elected  her  a  member  of  the  Ho¬ 
gans. 

“Does  she  go  around  with  us 
during  the  prom?”  said  Angel,  aside 
to  Sparrow.  “And  is  this  party 
gummed?” 

“Yes  and  no,”  laughed  Sparrow. 
“Yes,  in  that  she  does — and  no,  in  that 
it  is  not!” 

That  is  why  the  initials  D.  R.  ap¬ 
pear  inside  the  circle  on  the  senior 
table  for  that  year — but  she  has  prob 
ably  forgotten  all  about  it. 
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here  and  there.  She  sat  down  on  the 
ground  and  put  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  wept. 

“Why  the  tears,  seeing  that  it  has  all 
been  smoothed  over  a  thousand  times 
easier  than  we  ever  expected  it  would 
be?”  inquired  Bedlow. 

“I’m  ashamed.” 

‘“But  he’s  man  enough  to  understand, 
that’s  all  plain  to  be  seen!” 

“Yes,  he  is  a  man — a  good  man. 
Always  so  gentle  with  me.  But  he  put 
me  up  so  high — on  a  pedestal,  always! 
A  girl  doesn’t  like  it — not  all  the  time,” 
she  confessed. 

Her  lover  went  to  her,  lifted  her  up, 
held  her  in  a  close  embrace,  and  kissed 
away  her  tears  with  an  ardor  that  was 
violent  rather  than  tender.  “I’ll  show 
you  what  real  love  is,  Elise!  These 
fellows  up  here  in  the  woods  don’t  know. 
I  was  ready  to  fight  for  you — but  I’m 
glad  I  didn’t  have  to  do  that.  He’s 
sensible.” 

“I  pity  him.” 

“So  do  I — losing  a  girl  like  you!  But 
he  couldn’t  have  been  very  much  gone 
on  you,”  he  philosophized.  “See  how- 
easy  he  took  it!” 

“Yes!”  she  agreed,  frowning  slightly. 
“He  did  not  even  say  that  he  was  sorry. 
Perhaps  he  was  really  getting  tired  of 
me,”  she  went  on,  seeking  comfort. 

“If  he  was,  then  his  judgment  has 
slipped  its  trolley,  as  we  say  in  my  busi¬ 
ness!  But  smile  now,  sweetheart — and 
always  keep  smiling.”  He  set  thumb 
and  forefinger  to  her  cheeks  and  pushed 
up  the  corners  of  her  mouth  and  kissed 
her  when  the  smile  answered  his  per¬ 
sistent  pleading. 

“We’ll  be  happy  now,  my  Charlie!  It 
has  all  been  cleared  up  for  us!” 

She  pushed  away  his  arms  and  danced 
about,  the  natural  joyousness  of  her 
volatile  Gallic  nature  asserting  itself. 
She  had  swung  to  the  other  extreme 
of  mood  in  order  to  thrust  aside  the 
black  thoughts  that  troubled  her.  “Oh, 
how  gay  we  shall  be  now!  The  fire — 
the  fire,  quick!  I  shall  eat — I  shall  de¬ 
vour.  I  shall  help.” 

“No,  love!  I  insist  on  doing  all  the 
work!  When  we’re  under  our  own  little 
roof  you  can  cook  for  me!  To-day  I’m 
the  housekeeper!” 

“Ah,  I  know  the  part  that  I  shall  do. 
I  shall  find  flowers.  Can  a  French  girl 
celebrate  without  the  gay  bouquets? 
No,  no!  I  shall  find  them.”  She  danced 
away  toward  the  shore  where  scattered 
blooms  among  the  sedges  invited  her. 

“And  I’ll  go  and  find  some  dry  wood,” 
said  Bedlow.  “The  other  parties  seem 
to  have  cleaned  up  everything  of  the 
sort  near  the  shore.  I’ll  trot  up  to  the 
high  ridge,  sweetheart.  Keep  out  of 
mischief!” 

Elise  found  that  the  edge  of  the  la¬ 


goon  was  quaggy.  She  had  voyaged  in 
gay  apparel  that  day,  and  she  feared 
to  soil  her  dainty  shoes  by  venturing 
near  the  sedges. 

She  stepped  into  the  canoe  and 
kneeled;  then  a  slight  shove  with  the 
paddle  sent  the  craft  away  on  the  still 
pool.  But  the  flowers  that  she  secured 
were  few  and  their  pale  hue  did  not 
satisfy  her  taste  for  more  garish  colors  ; 
she  sought  an  abundance  that  would 
express  her  ecstasy  of  joy  on  that  day 
of  triumph. 

Her  quest  had  taken  her  near  the 
mouth  of  the  lagoon. 

SHE  gazed  forth  from  the  shadows  of 
the  still  nook,  and  the  rippling  flood 
of  the  river,  touched  by  the  breeze, 
seemed  to  her  gay  fancy  like  an  expanse 
of  cloth  of  silver.  The  glory  of  it  in¬ 
vited  adventure.  And  then  she  cried  out 
in  laughing  delight.  •  Just  across  the 
river,  in  the  sun,  was  a  broad  slope 
that  exposed  a  veritable  carpet  of  the 
wonderful  purple  of  the  blooms  of  the 
mountain  laurel.  What  a  bower  she 
could  fashion !  A  sanctuary  for  the  love 
that  was  newly  pledged  that  day — a 
wall  of  flowers  to  shut  away  the  stare 
of  those  hateful  men  who  were  spying. 
Afar  on  the  ridge  she  heard  her  lover 
breaking  off  fagots.  There  was  plenty 
of  time  for  her  excursion !  She  had 
had  experience  with  a  canoe  in  quiet 
water.  She  kept  her  place  in  the  middle 
on  her  knees  and  paddled  forth  coura¬ 
geously.  She  crossed  the  river,  her  eyes 
engaged  solely  with  the  alluring  spread 
of  the  purple  flowers. 

“Ah!  I  feel  so  very  brave,  good 
world!”  She  threaded  a  murmur  of 
joy  among  the  words.  After  she  had 
made  sure  that  the  prow  of  the  canoe 
was  safely  wedged  between  the  rocks 
of  the  shore,  she  stood  straight  and 
stretched  her  arms  above  her  head — a 
real  priestess  of  the  Propitious,  an  aco¬ 
lyte  of  the  Opportune.  “It  all  comes 
right!  It’s  only  to  be  brave!  Then 
when  you  come  to  the  black  cloud — 
pooh!  It’s  nothing!  Good,  good  world !” 

However,  even  in  her  new  spirit  of 
bravery,  Elise  carried  the  bow  paddle 
with  her  when  she  went  into  the 
mass  of  flowering  shrubs.  She  stepped 
cautiously  and  peered  anxiously  and 
thumped  down  the  paddle  to  scare  away 
snakes  that  might  be  lurking.  But  it 
seemed  as  if  the  snakes  had  run  away 
along  with  her  worries.  She  laid  aside 
the  paddle  and  began  to  cut  the  laurels 
with  the  little  hunting  knife  that  Bed- 
low  had  given  her  that  morning  when 
they  had  started  on  their  adventure. 

After  a  time,  going  again  and  again 
to  the  canoe  with  arms  heaped  high, 
she  filled  the  little  craft  from  gunwale 
to  gunwale;  the  ensemble  was  like  a 


huge  bouquet  of  purple  glory.  She 
stood  on  the  shore  and  looked  down  on 
the  fruits  of  her  foray  and  patted  her 
palms  together  delightedly. 

Then  she  heard  Bedlow  calling, 
“Elise!” 

She  sent  a  gay  laugh  across  the  gleam¬ 
ing  flood  to  him,  to  comfort  his  dis¬ 
may:  “Come!  Come  and  see!” 

He  came  running  through  the  alders, 
out  to  the  peak  of  the  crescent  of  the 
Half  Moon,  thrusting  aside  the  branches 
like  a  swimmer  dashing  water  aside. 

“See  what  I  have  for  you — for  our 
jubilee  day,  boy  Charlie!”  She  caressed 
his  name  with  pretty  sibilance. 

“How  ever  did  you  get  across  there?” 

“The  same  as  I  shall  come  back  to 
you,  Charlie!  Don’t  worry!  Look!”  she 
invited  with  a  childish  pride  in  per¬ 
formance.  “You  shall  see  how  smart, 
as  the  Yankees  say  it,  is  a  French 
demoiselle  of  Castonia!” 

To  exhibit  her  agility  and  her  confi¬ 
dence,  she  gave  the  canoe  a  running 
push  from  the  shore  and  clambered  in 
over  the  thwarts.  She  had  left  the 
other  paddle  lying  across  the  gunwale; 
her  knee,  as  she  hastily  struggled  for¬ 
ward,  struck  it  and  knocked  it  over¬ 
board. 

It  was  an  amateur’s  carelessness, 
leaving  the  paddle  as  she  had.  The 
canoe,  under  the  impetus  of  her  thrust, 
was  many  yards  from  the  shore. 

“Your  other  paddle — quick,  Elise!” 

“Dieu,  I  left  it  in  the  laurels!”  The 
force  of  her  collision  with  the  paddle 
had  sent  it  shooting  like  a  javelin. 
It  floated  far  beyond  her  reach.  She 
looked  at  it  and  laughed.  “It’s  a  joke 
on  me,  Charlie!  Ah,  well!  No  matter. 
I  can  paddle  with  my  hands.  Slow 
but  sure!  Make  my  lunch  for  me!  I’ll 
try  to  be  there  in  time.” 

On  her  knees,  bending  low  among  the 
blooms,  she  dabbled  her  open  hands  in 
the  water. 

BUT  the  man  on  the  shore  shouted, 
and  there  was  a  quaver  of  fear  in 
that  outcry.  Elise  straightened.  And 
she  perceived  that  the  river  hid  menace 
under  that  surface  that  seemed  so  lazy. 
She  was  being  carried  down  the  current. 

“With  anything — with  your  hands — 
with  the  canoe  seat,  if  you  can  tear  it 
loose — for  your  life — try  to  make  the 
shore!”  yelled  Bedlow. 

Then  the  panic  of  the  man  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  girl.  She  crouched 
on  the  laurel  and  clutched  the  sides  of 
the  craft.  Her  dizzy  senses  conveyed 
the  impression  that  she  and  the  canoe 
were  motionless  on  a  glassy  surface  and 
that  the  shores  on  either  side  were  in 
motion,  sliding  past  silently. 

“The  Devilbrew!”  Bedlow  leaped  and 
smashed  his  fists  together. 


In  her  absorption  in  other  matters 
Elise  had  given  no  thought  to  the  thun¬ 
derous  gorge  below. 

Now  the  fearful  knowledge  of  what 
lay  ahead  put  out  of  her  mind  every¬ 
thing — even  to  persevere  in  those  pa¬ 
thetically  helpless  efforts  at  paddling 
with  her  hands.  She  did  not  release  her 
hold  on  the  sides  of  the  canoe.  She 
steadied  her  trembling  body.  Those 
slim  hands  could  not  prevail  against 
the  mighty,  sinjster  current  that  was 
hurrying  her  faster  and  faster.  She 
could  hear  the  roar  of  waters.  Bedlow 
had  disappeared  from  the  peak  of  the 
Half  Moon  crescent;  his  cries  were 
echoing  among  the  trees,  and  wei’e  grow-, 
ing  fainter. 

The  girl  replied  to  him  with  a  wail 
whose  crescendo  of  ululation  rose  into 
a  shriek  of  woe  and  horror.  It  did  not 
sound  like  a  cry  from  a  human  throat. 
It  was  uncanny  and  hideous — the  plaint 
of  a  soul  on  the  threshold  of  death. 

Then  her  throat  was  pinched  by  the 
hand  of  Horror!  She  did  not  cry  out 
again.  She  mewled  and  whimpered. 

Over  the  trees  hovered  the  whorls  of 
the  mists  of  the  Devilbrew. 

“I’m  going!”  she  whispered.  “It’s  the 
end !” 

She  gazed  up  into  the  sunlight.  A 
swallow  skimmed  close  above  her,  as  if 
taunting  her  by  its  display  of  the  pos¬ 
session  of  wings.  The  shores  and  the 
rugged  trees!  How  safe  and  sure  did 
God’s  honest  soil  seem  to  her  distracted 
vision ! 

Only  a  few  minutes  before  she  had 
been  standing  securely  on  that  soil, 
self-confident,  her  hopes  radiant,  feeling 
that  the  best  of  life  was  yet  to  come 
to  a  girl  who  had  lived  but  eighteen 
years. 

“Good-by,  good  world!”  she  gasped. 
She  dared  not  look  ahead;  she  dared  not 
look  around  at  what  she  was  leaving. 
She  put  her  white  face  down  among 
the  purple  blooms,  breathed  the  sweet 
scent  in  her  nostrils,  and  surrendered 
herself  to  Fate. 

LADRIGAN’S  men  were  at  table  when 
J  Octave  walked  in  and  took  his  place. 
Valiant  trenchermen  they  were,  and  the 
clash  and  the  clatter  of  knives  and 
forks  and  spoons  made  din  in  the  low 
room  with  the  log  walls. 

It  was  plain  that  there  had  been  an 
understanding  between  the  boss  and  his 
crew.  When  Octave  was  in  his  seat 
Ladrigan  raised  his  hand.  Instantly 
there  was  silence;  only  the  battering 
boom  of  the  gorge  was  heard. 

“Together!”  The  boss  banged  his  fist 
on  the  board  in  front  of  him,  causing 
all  the  ware  to  dance. 

“Hell!”  was  the  roar  in  chorus. 

( Continued  on  page  30) 
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The  Right  Dentifrice 
Won’t  Cause  Sore  Throat 


If  you  want  to  be  sure  that  any  persistent 
throat  or  nose  irritation  is  not  being  caused 
by  your  dentifrice,  use  one  without  drugs. 
Ask  your  doctor  about  it. 

Naturally,  the  teeth  and  gums  are  no  less 
susceptible  to  this  misapplication  of  drugs 
than  the  throat  and  nose.  The  whole 
matter  suggests  caution,  and  more  and 
more  people  every  day  are  wary  of  the 
risk  involved. 


They  prefer  instead  the  complete  dental 
safety  of  Dr.  Lyon’s  which  contains  no 
drugs  and  no  risk.  It  cleans  the  teeth 
thoroughly  and  so  preserves  them.  And 
cleaning  the  teeth  with  Dr.  Lyon’s  also 
polishes  and  makes  them  white.  That’s 
as  far  as  a  dentifrice  can  go  safely— or  you 
can  go  safely. 

I.  W.  LYON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

530  West  27th  Street,  New  York 


Dr?Lyoi\s 

STTfe  cj&enlifrice  fC)Oii  made Jcne  ieeif]  fjasfyi or) able, 
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Then  the  men  went  on  with  the 
feeding'. 

When  he  had  come  in  at  the  door, 
from  the  sunshine,  Lapierre’s  face  was 
serene.  His  expression  did  not  change 
after  they  had  bawled  that  monosylla¬ 
ble  of  insult  and  contempt.  They  had 
expected  to  see  a  fight!  He  knew  their 
mood.  A  fight  with  fists  and  fury — a 
combat  by  the  code  of  the  woods,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  woods.  A 
fight  that  they  could  behold!  They 
knew  no  better.  He  held  his  peace! 
Among  the  other  trophies  of  the  victory 
that  he  had  won  in  that  battle  with 
the  demon  in  the  murk  of  the  copse  was 
a  constant,  calm  determination  to  hold 
his  peace.  They  could  not  understand 
that  more  terrible  fight  that  he  had 
waged  and  won,  hidden  from  their  eyes! 

He  gazed  on  their  fleering  faces  and 
smiled ! 

The  cookee,  emboldened  by  such  hu¬ 
mility,  by  unmistakable  proof  that  there 
was  a  coward  in  the  crew  whom  even 
a  put-upon  underling  could  beard,  came 
with  his  serving  kettle,  banging  the 
ladle  against  the  side,  marking  time  for 
the  familiar  river  chantey ;  he  was  sing¬ 
ing,  presuming  even  to  that  extent,  in¬ 
spired  by  a  wink  from  Timmy  Teague: 

“She  said  me  yes,  she  smiled  so  sweet , 

but  then  she  said  me  nay — 

Ho,  mounseer,  do  you  eat?”  he  demanded 
insolently  when  he  was  at  Octave’s  side. 

“Yes!” 

The  Tad  dumped  a  big  collop  of  beef 
into  Lapierre’s  pannikin.  “It’s  dead. 
Don’t  be  afraid.  It  won’t  hop  up  and 
bite  you!” 

“I’m  glad  you  can  eat,  at  any  rate,” 
averred  Ladrigan  from  the  head  of  the 
table.  “Do  that  much  for  the  sake  of 
the  men  who  hire  ye!” 

“Yes,  sir!”  replied  Octave. 

“Make  yerself  husky.  We’ll  use  your 
strength  as  a  jack,  seeing  that  you 
won’t  use  it  as  a  man.” 

The  cookee  marched  away,  using  the 
dip  spoon  to  furnish  obbligato: 

“And  now  1  sigh  and  mourn  for  her, 

sing  derry  down  ay  day!” 

“Let  me  say  something  to  ye,  Octave 
Lapierre,”  pursued  the  boss  arrogantly. 
“I  say  it  for  meself  and  me  men.  When 
it’s  said  let  it  stay  said.  Men  o’  the 
river,  from  Telos  to  the  Gulf  o’  Hagas, 
speak  highly  of  Ladrigan’s  Busters. 
But  the  speck  of  dry  rot  spreads  and 
spoils  timber.  And  the  smirch  of  a 
coward!  What  do  ye  do,  Octave  La¬ 
pierre,  with  the  speck  of  dry  rot  when 
ye  have  your  ax  in  your  hand?” 

“I  chop  it  away,  m’sieu!” 

“Ye  shall  work  out  for  us  the  strength 
of  this  square  meal  ye  are  eating.  Then 
■ — but  ye  have  just  spoken  the  woods¬ 
man’s  word  on  the  matter,  Lapierre!” 

“Aye!”  roared  the  crew  in  chorus. 

“’Tis  all  abowit  a  mahl-den — a  maid- 

den  fair,  so  young,” 

sang  the  cookee. 

HE  was  clanging  the  dip  spoon 
against  the  empty  iron  kettle  while 
he  marched  through  the  wide  door  into 
the  sunshine,  on  his  way  back  to  the 
cook  house.  He  heard  a  sound  that  the 
dull  monotone  of  the  diapason  of  the 
grumbling  gorge,  like  a  guard  at  the 
portal,  was  barring  from  the  ears  of 
the  men  at  table.  It  was  a  woman’s 
cry.  It  was  a  quavering  wail  among 
the  trees,  dolorous  and  persistent,  its 
source  not  to  be  located  with  sureness 
in  that  general  and  everlasting  din  of 
the  water. 

“Oh,  hoy!  Boss  Ladrigan,  sir!”  hal¬ 
looed  the  cookee.  “Does  the  banshee 
e’er  keen  in  the  noontime?” 

“Only  on  a  Black  Friday!” 

“And  this  is  a  Choosday!  Then  there’s 
a  ladee  fair  astrowling  somewhere  nigh 
at  hand  aerost  the  green — and  there's 
a  sure  summat  on  her  mind,  sir!” 

The  boss  kicked  away  his  stool  and 
went  to  the  door,  stirring  the  pannikin 
of  tea  which  he  carried.  “But,  sure, 
it’s  not  a  ladee  fair,”  he  reported  over 
his  shoulder  to  the  men  who  stared  at 
him  expectantly.  “It’s  more  like  the 
bellow  of  a  scared  steer!  And  the  cry 
is  nearer — he’s  coming  down  the  trail 
from  the  Half  Moon.  Ay!  Down  the 
trail!  I  see  the  flit  of  him  far  among 
the  trees.  And  the  cry!  What’s  this 
I  hear?”  He  whirled  about  and  singled 


Octave  with  a  quizzical  cock  of  an  eye¬ 
brow.  “Up,  man,  with  you!  It  may  be 
more  of  a  chore  for  ye!  For  it’s  ‘Elise! 
Elise!’  that’s  all  his  cry.” 

Lapierre  leaped  from  the  bench  and 
rushed  out  of  the  camp. 

Ladrigan  threw  down  his  pannikin. 
“Hi,  men!  There’s  something  of  a  to- 
do  here!  It’s  the  other  buck!  He’s 
charging  with  head  down — running 
blind!” 

Shoulders  thrusting,  elbows  prying, 
the  “Busters”  went  piling  over  each 
other,  jamming  through  the  door  into 
the  open. 

Here  came  promise  of  something  real! 

Bedlow  ran  head¬ 
long  into  the  clear¬ 
ing.  His  arms  were 
drooping.  He  was 
staggering.  He 
gasped  inarticulate 
cries.  Plainly  he 
was  spent.  He 
stumbled  and  fell. 

There  were  stones 
in  the  trail,  and 
when  the  young 
man  struggled  to 
his  feet  they  saw 
the  stain  of  blood 
on  his  forehead. 

He  came  hurry¬ 
ing  toward  the 
camp. 

“Elise!  Elise! 

Elise!”  His  outcry 
rose  to  a  shriek. 

He  pointed  a 
quivering  finger 
toward  the  river. 

“She  is  there!” 

Octave  and  all 
the  others  looked 
and  saw  only  the 
sunlight  flashing 
from  the  myriad 
facets  of  the  rip¬ 
ples. 

“Elise!”  Bedlow 
insisted,  his  frenzy 
increasing.  “What 
can  be  done?  It’s 
my  fault!  She  is 
coming  —  toward 
the  Devilbrew!” 

The  cookee  ran 
down  the  slope  to 
the  river’s  edge 
and  peered  under 
his  palm  up  past 
the  wooded  shore 
curve  that  closed 
in  the  vision  of 
those  neai'er  the 
camp.  He  stood  on 
one  foot  in  the 
shallow  water,  like  a  heron,  and 
squawked  hoarsely:  “Gawd  a-mercy! 
Here  she  comes!” 

Hardly  had  the  echoes  of  his  shout 
died  among  the  ledges  when  the  wooded 
point  gave  into  view'  of  all  of  them  the 
canoe  that  was  heaped  with  the  purple 
blooms.  Tragedy  had  emerged  swiftly 
from  behind  the  curtain  of  the  trees; 
the  canoe,  in  the  clutch  of  the  hurry¬ 
ing  current,  became  an  awesome  blot  in 
the  shimmering  peace  of  the  river’s 
expanse. 

“I  am  to  blame!  I  did  not  stay  to 
guard  her.  I  did  not  warn  her.  I  have 
killed  her!”  bleated  the  city  man. 

In-  the  concerted  groan  with  which 
the  crew  of  Ladrigan  vied  with  the 
bellow  of  the  gorge,  th^re  was  as  much 
reprobation  for  the  culprit  as  there  was 
of  anguished  sympathy  for  the  victim. 

“Oh,  the  nosegay  that  the  Devil  is 
plucking  this  day — God  snatch  her  from 
him — and  only  God  can  do  it,”  lamented 
Ladrigan,  standing  on  tiptoe  to  see  if 
he  might  be  able  to  behold  what  the 
purple  flowers  were  hiding. 

It  was  not  a  deed  for  the  puny 
strength  of  men — her  rescue  at  that 
moment,  for  the  distance  between  the 
wooded  curve  and  the  lip  o’  the  gorge 
was  short  and  the  current  was  cruelly 
swift. 

Bedlow  folded  both  arms  across  his 
eyes  and  fell  face  downward. 

There  was  no  stir  among  the  blos¬ 
soms  that  were  heaped  in  the  rushing 
canoe. 


“Mother  o’  Mercy,  if  you’re  taking 
senses  and  sorrows  away  from  the  poor 
lass  at  this  moment,  it’s  the  sweet  way 
of  your  pity,”  murmured  Ladrigan. 
“Sure,  if  she  should  show  her  pleading 
face  o’er  the  posies  to  me  now,  I  fear 
me  much  I’d  try  what  man  has  never 
tried  in  bucking  the  hell  o’  the  Brew.” 

So,  the  frail  craft,  so  pathetically 
garnished  with  the  carnival  blooms, 
was  tossed  into  the  gorge. 

The  first  rush  was  down  a  slope 
where  the  river  was  narrowed  in  a 
chute  that  seemed  to  press  the  water 
into  a  black  stalk  which  flowered  into 
white  spume  at  the  foot. 

The  boss  led  the 
stampede  of  his 
crew  along  the  trail 
which  was  nicked 
into  the  cliffs  above 
the  Devilbrew. 

OCTAVE  was 
on  his  knees. 
His  lips  were  mov¬ 
ing  like  those  of  a 
dreamer  half 
awakened.  His 
pa’e  cheeks  were 
ridged  by  the  fierce¬ 
ness  with  which  he 
set  his  teeth  to¬ 
gether.  He  nar¬ 
rowed  his  eyes 
and  stared 
straight  ahead.  He 
was  waiting  to 
hear  the  cry  which 
should  announce 
that  doom  had 
claimed  the  sacri¬ 
fice.  There  was  a 
yell  in  chorus  from 
many  throats;  the 
sound  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  knell 
which  he  had  been 
awaiting.  He 
bowed  his  head. 

“It  is  the  end!” 
he  moaned. 

Men  came  back 
from  the  gorge, 
running  desperate¬ 
ly.  They  began  to 
pull  and  haul  and 
tussle  with  the  coil 
of  snubbing  cable, 
untangling  it, 
tangling  it  again, 
bumping  each 
other,  furiously 
striving  but  mak¬ 
ing  actual  progress 
only  slowly  and  in¬ 
eptly. 

“She  went  through  the  White  Pug- 
wash,”  panted  one  of  the  group,  reply¬ 
ing  to  Lapierre’s  wild  appeal  with  his 
eyes.  “Went  through  right  side  up,  she 
did!  She  laid  low  in  the  canoe — thaFs 
the  wise  girl !  It  didn’t  upset.  And  it 
smashed  against  the  Horn  Spoon  Ledge 
and  flung  her  into  the  hollow  of  it.  And 
there  she  is.  She  is  moving.  She’s 
alive — ” 

Octave  had  not  waited  for  all  the 
breathless  chatter.  He  ran  down  the 
trail,  leaping  wildly. 

In  the  Horn  Spoon!  Through  the 
drift  of  the  mists  from  the  tossing 
waters — the  steam  of  the  Brew — he 
saw  her.  She  seemed  very  small  and 
far  away  from  him — a  pathetic  limpet 
on  the  ledge — when  he  gazed  down  on 
her  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  The 
ledge  was  in  the  midst  of  the  waters. 
Every  now  and  then  a  leaping  wave 
flung  its  crest  over  her.  She  kept  slip¬ 
ping  from  the  slimy  surface;  then  she 
wedged  her  fingers  into  the  crevices  and 
pulled  herself  again  into  the  shallow 
niche  that  had  been  hollowed  by  the 
tumult  of  the  tossing  waves  through 
all  the  centuries. 

Ladrigan  was  tempestuously  bossing 
his  men.  As  near  as  Octave  could  judge 
from  their  excited  clamor,  they  pro¬ 
posed  to  buoy  an  end  of  the  cable  and 
to  allow  the  rope  to  float  down  to  the 
one  who  was  marooned  on  the  ledge. 

“But  she’s  only  a  girl!”  protested 
Lapierre.  “She  has  no  strength!  She 
does  not  know!  It  only  makes  more 
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danger  if  she  tries  to  reach  the  rope. 
And  to  be  dragged  against  the  cliff — ” 
“My  lad,  something  is  to  be  done — 
and  it’s  to  be  done  sudden  before  she 
slips — and  I’m  doing  me  best  as  me 
judgment  has  snapped  an  idea  into  me 
head.  If  anybody  thinks  of  something 
better  to  be  done — let  him  do  it!” 

Near  Octave  a  grizzled  toter  kneeled 
and  pulled  beads  from  the  breast  of  his 
shirt  and  began  to  tell  them,  muttering 
fervid  appeals. 

Octave  glanced  at  the  suppliant.  But 
Octave  had  prayed,  too,  on  his  knees. 
He  thrust  above  his  head  his  arms, 
palms  outspread.  “Now,  I  stand  man- 
style,  straight  up  before  you,  Mon  Dieu 
du  del!  I  ask  you  to  give  me  strength.” 

He  ran  back  up  the  gorge,  leaping 
over  the  warp  that  the  men  were  bring¬ 
ing  along  the  trail.  He  bumped  from  his 
path  Bedlow,  who  had  come  staggering 
weakly. 

AT  the  canoe  pull-out  in  front  of  the 
.  camp  there  were  three  huge  logs 
that  served  for  a  float;  they  were 
chained  together.  Lapierre  pulled  his 
sheath  knife  and  cut  the  rope  that  an¬ 
chored  the  logs  to  a  stake  driven  into 
the  shore,  seized  a  pike  staff  from  the 
rivermen’s  rack,  leaped  upon  the  make¬ 
shift  craft,  and  poled  out  into  the  river, 
rooted  to  the  logs  after  he  had  stamped 
down  on  the  bark  his  spike-soled  boots. 

They  all  saw  him  when  he  began  his 
plunge  down  the  black  water  of  the 
chute.  He  was  leaning  forward,  his 
staff  couched  like  a  lance. 

Ladrigan  roared  “Fool!”  with  hide¬ 
ous  profanity  tagged  on  to  the  epithet, 
but  he  stopped  short,  finding  language 
inadequate.  Then  he  pulled  off  his 
broad-brimmed  hat  and  held  it  in  front 
of  him,  both  hands  rolled  in  the  faded 
felt  to  hide  his  twitching  nerves.  “And 
hats  off,  the  rest  o’  ye!”  he  roared. 
“For  ye’re  under  the  eyes  o’  grand  com¬ 
pany  right  now!  The  angels  are  look¬ 
ing  down !” 

Into  the  screen  of  the  mists  of  the 
White  Pugwash,  Octave  dashed! 

They  barked  a  wild  cheer  when  he 
came  forth,  crouched  low,  his  feet  wide¬ 
ly  straddled,  and  steadied  by  the  pole 
whose  screw  point  was  driven  deeply 
into  one  of  the  logs. 

When  he  came  to  the  whirlpools  of 
the  white  water  he  began  to  thrust  at 
the  ledges  with  the  staff,  steering  the 
erratic  course  of  the  careering  logs  as 
best  he  was  able. 

Ladrigan  whirled  on  his  men.  “Will 
ye  ever  have  ready  that  cable,  ye  butter¬ 
fingered  sons  of  a  Toolus  pipcat?  It’s 
the  lad’s  intint  to  leap  to  the  Horn 
Spoon  to  steady  her  and  to  make  fast 
the  end!” 

But  the  boss’s  prediction  of  the  obvi¬ 
ous  was  not  fulfilled.  He  had  forgotten 
Lapierre’s  protest  regarding  the  use  of 
the  cable. 

The  eddy  of  a  whirlpool  was  assist¬ 
ing  the  adventurer  in  his  thrustings 
with  the  ash  staff.  The  raft  was  bear¬ 
ing  down  toward  the  ledge.  Suddenly 
he  ran  forward  and  drove  the  pike  pole 
down  between  the  logs  with  all  his 
strength.  The  steel  shoe  was  wedged 
among  the  rocks  of  the  bottom;  the 
lash  chain  made  a  brace  for  the  top 
of  the  pole;  the  raft  swung  end  for  end 
on  the  fulcrum  thus  provided  for  it. 
Octave  leaped  back  along  the  logs,  and, 
when  the  end  of  the  swinging  raft 
bumped  the  Horn  Spoon,  he  leaned  and 
lifted  Elise  in  his  arms.  The  pole  had 
served  merely  to  swing  the  raft — it 
could  not  anchor  the  logs  against  the 
surge  of  the  current.  The  staff  broke 
off  and  the  raft  went  on.  Crouching 
once  more,  Octave  held  his  trophy  to 
his  breast. 

Through  the  Fox  Hole — a  welter  of 
upheaved  waters! 

Down  Skull  Tree  Sluice!  A  slide  in 
the  steady  rush  of  curre  t. 

“Come  along,  ye  omadhauns!  Good 
Saint  Ant’ony  lend  ye  wings  for  your 
heels,”  shouted  Ladrigan.  “The  laddy- 
buck  will  make  Black  Eddy  Pool — he’ll 
make  the  still  water — he'll  do  it,  bless 
the  saints  and  the  angels  who  have 
leaned  o’er  the  clouds  this  day  to  look 
down  on  a  man  and  a  job  that’ll  call 
for  gold  letters  when  it’s  writ  out  in 
the  Big  Book  above!  Come  on,  ye 
Busters !” 

He  led  the  way  down  the  trail.  His 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


CANDIDATES 

rpHE  yea"1”  we  pick  a  presi- 
dent  is  with  us  again. 
Candidates  are  traveling 
from  coast  to  coast,  show¬ 
ing  themselves  to  all  who 
will  come  out  to  see.  Few 
voters,  however,  will  be  able 
to  see  them  all,  and,  any¬ 
how,  you  can’t  always  tell 
by  looking.  Collier’s,  be¬ 
fore  the  conventions  are 
called  to  order,  will  have 
analyzed  each  of  the  real 
presidential  possibilities. 
Voters,  this  year,  seem  to 
be  studying  the  candidates 
themselves;  there  is  a  dis¬ 
inclination  to  rely  entirely 
on  the  generalities  of  po¬ 
litical  platforms.  Collier’s 
is  presenting  the  human 
side  of  the  candidates,  the 
side  that  everybody  can 
understand.  You  will  find 
these  studies  interesting. 


The  Driver’s  Experience  vs. 

and  “Talking  Points 


per  cent  of  the  live  load  on  the 
rear  axle. 

Less  strain  at  the  wheel,  owing 
to  the  Packard  semi-irreversible 
steering  gear. 

Easier  handling  on  the  hills, 
owing  to  Packard  high  tractive 
force  on  the  road  and  four-speed 
transmission  graded  up  by  even 
steps. 

Easier  to  keep  clean.  Engine 
enclosed,  and  lubricated  auto¬ 
matically.  Fly  wheel  and  clutch 
shut  off  from  dust  and  mud. 

THE  man  who  is  in  doubt  what 
make  of  truck  to  buy  might 
well  ask  his  driver’s  advice. 

It  may  surprise  him  to  learn 
the  positive  Packard  opinion 
among  men  who  judge  a  truck 
solely  by  what  it  will  do. 


An  average  saving  in  gasoline 
of  10  per  cent— due  to  greater 
efficiency  in  operation  with  the 
aid  of  the  National  Standard 
System. 

The  National  Standard  System 
used  in  connection  with  Packard 
Trucks  has  shown  it  possible  to 
reduce  cost  per  ton  mile. 

Truck  owners  who  have  used 
the  System  for  a  year  or  more, 
and  have  compared  the  Packard 
with  other  trucks,  are  standardiz¬ 
ing  on  Packard. 

The  driver  finds  the  Packard 
easier  all  around  to  handle. 

Less  vibration  because  of  the 
smooth-running  Packard  engine, 
the  construction  of  the  worm 
drive,  and  the  placing  of  85  to  95 


GIVE  the  driver  a  chance, 
and  he  will  take  any 
amount  of  trouble  to  find 
out  a  better  way  of  handling  his 
truck.  • 

Men  drive  all  day,  and  then  come 
long  distances  night  after  night  to 
the  Packard  Service  Conference. 
The  class  is  always  full.  There 
is  a  long  waiting  list  ahead. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  aver¬ 
age  driver’s  efforts  to  keep  his 
costs  down  are  so  often  thwarted 
by  the  truck  he  is  given  to  work 
with. 

THE  following  National 
Standard  Truck  Cost  Sys¬ 
tem  facts  on  the  performance  of 
over  1700  Packard  Trucks  in  1919 
have  a  vital  significance  for  the 
truck  user. 


“Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One ” 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 
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FIS 

VISIBLE  VALUE 

Bicycle  Tires 


EOK  for  character  in  the  tires  themselves  and  make 
comparisons.  The  Value  of  Fis fa  Tires  is  visible — it  is 
also  shown  by  the  fact  that  practically  every  high  grade 
bicycle  worthy  to  bear  the  manufacturer’s  name,  has 
Fisk  Tires  as  regular  standard  equipment.  Wherever 
the  need  of  reliability  is  greatest,  there  appreciation  of 
Fisk  character  is  highest. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  The  Fisk  Rubber 
Company  has  been  known  as  one  of  the  best  concerns 
in  the  world  to  work  for  and  the  squarest  concern  in 
existence  to  do  business  with.  A  concern  of  this  type 
cannot  help  but  put  its  character  into  its  products — - 
automobile  tires  and  bicycle  tires. 

Fisk  Juvenile  Tire  Fisk  No.  66  Extra  Heavy 

Extra  value,  visible  even 
to  boys  and  girls — extra 
strip  of  fabric  under  the 
tread — extra  large  buttons, 
to  withstand  the  extra  hard 
usage  given  by  juvenile 
riders. 


As  near  trouble-proof  as  a 
tire  can  be  made — -on  a 
plane  with  Fisk  Red  Top 
Automobile  Tire  —  2  full 
plies,  extra  thick  fabric,  2 
extra  strips  under  tread, 
double  thick  tube,  extra 
heavy  non-skid  tread. 


FISK  CORD 


j  w 

FISK  No.  66  EXTRA  HEAVY 


FISK  VICTOR  ROAD 


FISK  JUVENILE 


FISK  VICTOR  THORN  PROOF 

_ _ _ _ _ ... 


Nooning  at  the  Devilbrew 

Continued  from  page  30 


men  leaped  and  shouted  at  his  heels. 
Bedlow  ran  at  their  heels,  not  as  sure 
.of  foot,  as  the  river  men  were,  on  the 
loose  flints. 

Casting  side  glances  as  they  raced 
along,  they  groaned  when  they  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  raft  had  “jillpoked”  on 
the  Rake  Teeth  ledges  and  was  hung 
up.  They  kept  on  down  to  the  Black 
Eddy,  hoping  for  an  opportunity  to 
render  aid;  the  Rake  Teeth  were  near 
the  Eddy,  and  there  was  no  other  obsta¬ 
cle  between  those  ledges  and  the  deep 
pool. 

In  the  sluggish  swirl  of  the  Eddy 
floated  the  scattered  laurel  blooms,  and 
mingled  with  them  were  the  bedraggled 
feathers  and  the  sodden  fur,  the  adorn¬ 
ments  that  Octave  had  fashioned. 

LAPIERRE  had  mastered  his  difficulty 
J  by  the  time  the  shouting  mob  had 
gathered  on  the  Eddy  shore.  He  had 
laid  Elise  carefully  on  the  logs.  He 
leaped  into  the  flood,  found  footing  on 
a  ledge,  and  lifted  and  pushed  along 
the  raft. 

He  did  not  wait  for  any  help  when 
the  logs  surged  down  the  slow  water. 
He  pulled  off  his  spike-sole  boots,  hung 
them  around  his  neck  by  their  lacings, 
took  the  girl  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
swam  ashore,  one  hand  steadying  her. 
With  the  other  hand,  swimming,  he 
swept  aside  the  laurel  blossoms  and  the 
pathetic  gifts  that  were  in  his  way. 

The  boss  tried  to  take  Elise  from  his 
arms  when  Octave  came  wading  up  the 
shelving  shore. 

“Keep  your  hands  off!”  panted  La- 
pierre,  showing  his  teeth. 

He  stumbled  with  her  straight  to 
Bedlow,  who  stood  with  arms  dangling 
at  his  side. 

“Are  you  asleep?  Do  you  not  know 
what  belongs  to  you  when  you  see  it? 
I  have  brought  her  to  you.  Take  her!” 

When  Bedlow  lifted  his  arms  Octave 
thrust  the  unconscious  girl  into  them 
and  stepped  back. 

The  city  man  was  trembling.  Com¬ 
ing  out  of  a  panic  that  had  prostrated 
him,  he  was  not  sure  of  himself  or  of 
the  situation.  He  found  menace  in  the 
looks  of  the  men  who  surrounded  him; 
they  were  grumbling  some  kind  of 
threats.  He  slumped  down  on  the 
ground  and  leaned  his  back  against 
a  tree,  holding  the  girl  in  his  embrace. 

“Look  here,  Octave!  This  doesn’t  go! 
Not  with  us — the  men  who  are  proud 
of  you!”  bawled  Ladrigan. 

“Who  has  the  say  about  her?”  de¬ 
manded  Lapierre.  “You  crows  who 
stood  and  croaked  on  the  shore,  or  I, 
who  brought  her  back?” 

A  hush  fell  on  the  throng;  they  had 
come  upon  something  outside  the  nar¬ 
row  limits  of  their  understanding  in 
the  ways  of  a  man  with  a  maid.  They 
gave  their  perplexed  attention  to  the 
girl,  who  had  opened  her  eyes. 

Those  eyes  were  wide  with  the  won¬ 
der  of  reawakening  consciousness.  She 
turned  her  gaze  from  Bedlow  to  the 
strangers  who  stood  above  her,  and  still 
the  wonder  in  her  demeanor  persisted. 
She  seemed  to  seek  the  assurance  of 
the  sun  and  the  blue  sky  above,  as  if 


she  feared  that  these  figures  thronging 
about  her  were  but  phantoms. 

When  her  eyes  met  those  of  Octave, 
he  extended  his  arm  slowly,  palm  open. 
There  was  significance  in  that  gesture. 
It  was  as  if  he  said:  “I  have  brought 
you  back  to  him  for  your  soul’s  com¬ 
fort  and  for  your  peace  of  mind.” 

AFTER  a  few  moments  Elise  set  her 
.  palms  against  Bedlow’s  breast  and 
forced  herself  out  of  his  embrace.  Tor¬ 
por  still  weighed  upon  her;  she  did  not 
attempt  to  rise  to  her  feet;  careless 
of  the  finery  in  which  she  had  decked 
herself — the  gay  attire  that  was  now 
soaked  by  the  spume  and  gashed  by  the 
ledges — she  began  to  drag  herself  on 
her  knees  toward  Octave. 

One  of  the  bystanders  interpreted 
the  expression  on  her  countenance  in 
an  aside  in  a  comrade’s  ear.  “That  girl 
is  waking  up  in  more  ways  than  one.” 

Octave’s  hand,  at  his  side,  was  still 
open,  as  it  was  when  he  had  made 
the  gesture  that  signified  so  much.  She 
clutched  the  hand  in  both  of  her  own 
and  kissed  his  palm.  “Lift  me  up  to 
you,”  she  pleaded.  “I  cannot  stand!” 

He  obeyed.  He  held  her  hands  in  his 
close  grasp,  but  he  kept  her  at  the 
length  of  his  arms.  He  listened  patient¬ 
ly  for  a  time  to  her  laments,  her  pfain- 
tive  appeals  and  her  sobbing  protesta¬ 
tions;  he  hearkened,  understanding  the 
nature  of  this  frenzy  of  self-surrender 
— better  than  she  herself  understood — 
this  hysteria  of  gratitude  that  now 
flamed  in  her,  fed  and  fanned  by  im¬ 
pulse. 

At  last  he  checked  her.  There  was 
something  indulgent  and  paternal  in 
his  manner.  But  in  the  indulgence 
there  was  the  determination  of  a  parent 
who  refuses  something  to  a  ‘child  for 
the  good  of  the  child. 

“Right  now  I  see  the  right  way  to 
go — I  see  it  better  than  you  do,  Elise! 
You  will  understand  when  you  are  safe 
away  from  where  the  waters  growl  so 
wicked  and  stir  a  poor  girl’s  wits  to 
foolish  ways.  You  try  to  pay  me  for 
what  I  was  so  glad  to  do!  Yes!  I 
know!  Don’t  answer  me  now!  You 
try  to  pay — with  yourself!  If  I  take 
such  pay — it  is  not  pay!  I  steal.  I 
steal  your  joy!  I’m  not  a  thief,  Elise.” 

He  led  the  weeping  girl  to  Bedlow. 
“M’sieu,  you  take  her — make  her  gay 
again !  I  have  no  time.  My  nooning 
is  over.  I  must  work!” 

When  he  turned  and  faced  the  crew 
Lapierre  challenged  them  by  mien  and 
eyes  alone — speaking  no  word — his  omi¬ 
nous  silence,  his  bent  brows,  the  nar¬ 
row,  white  line  of  his  close-set-  lips 
making  a  more  eloquent  demand  than 
speech;  he  was  seeking  in  their  lowered 
countenances  a  hint  of  the  opprobrium 
that  men  visit  on  a  coward.  He  found 
only  appeal  for  the  forgiveness  that 
they  did  not  dare  just  then  to  plead  for 
in  words.  His  face  ceased  to  threaten 
them.  He  walked  through  the  press, 
pushing  aside  the  hands  that  were  out¬ 
stretched  to  him.  He  lifted  a  heavy 
sack,  set  it  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
trudged  up  the  carry  trail,  bearing  his 
burden. 
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“soon  after  Mr.  Hays  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  about  two  years  ago,  he 
showed  he  had  the  vision  to  see  that  the 
next  presidential  campaign  would  be 
won  or  lost  by  women.  You  see,  the 
war  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
women  were  the  only  thoroughly  or¬ 
ganized  force  throughout  the  country. 
When  the  declaration  of  war  came,  you 
will  remember,  there  was  a  scramble 
for  the  help  of  organizations  of  all 
sorts.  The  women  were,  of  course,  in¬ 
vited  to  help.  To  their  amazement  the 
men  then  discovered  that  the  biggest 
organized  force  in  America  was  the 
women.  In  every  hamlet  and  town  and 
city  and  county  they  found  a  woman’s 


organization  or  two  ready  to  act.. 
These  organizations  of  women  had  been 
developing  and  growing  in  a  very  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  way.  Women  didn’t 
say  very  much  about  their  club  activi¬ 
ties;  in  spite  of  the  comic  papers  and 
the  good  old  jokes,  club  and  other  or¬ 
ganization  activities  had  been  progress¬ 
ing  steadily  for  years. 

“Women,  everyone  realizes  of  course, 
have  not  generally  been  allowed  educa¬ 
tion  until  fairly  recently,  speaking  in 
terms  of  history.  They  are  very  ambi¬ 
tious.  Their  old-time  home  industries 
have  been  taken  over  by  men;  they 
were  left  without  their  old  means  of 
livelihood  at  home — at  least  millions. 

( Continued  on  page  35) 
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Stop  at  the  Sign  of  the  Value-First  Boy; 
He's  the  Sign  of  a  Value-First  Store. 
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Fit  -  in  Tailoring 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATION.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  Proof  of  Value 


1ASTING  worth,  true  service  and  inbred  merit  In  these  clothes  you  will  find  Value  in  sty  e 
.J  distinguish  the  Pennsylvania  System  of  rail-  and  design;  Value  in. fabric  and  finish;  Value 
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Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 
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“ You  said  something ,  Frank!" 
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And  Topkis,  more  than  any  other?  Assuredly.  For  Topkis 
is  fashioned  from  first-quality  nainsook  with  the  utmost  skill  of  the 
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were — and  had  to  cast  their  lots  in  fac¬ 
tories,  in  business,  in  the  professions. 
There  they  have  displayed  great  zeal  in 
educating  themselves.  It  took  the  war 
to  bring  all  this  out  and  to  make  known 
to  the  country  how  far  they  have  gone. 
The  men  discovered  that  there  is  no 
trained,  organized  army  so  large  as 
that  of  women.  The  women  have  learned 
that  only  through  organization  can 
they  accomplish  anything  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  they  have  seen  that  through 
the  women’s  clubs,  through  all  the  many 
other  organizations,  through  maga¬ 
zines,  in  all  manner  of  related  ways,  it 
has  been  possible  to  educate  millions 
of  women  on  all  sorts  of  big  questions. 
They  have  been  able  to  enfranchise 
themselves.  They  now  approach  the 
pinnacle  of  their  ambitions  so  far  as 
political  freedom  is  concerned.  The 
next  step  the  women  of  the  country  are 
interested  in  is  utilizing  their  new  po¬ 
litical  power  to  establish  conclusively 
equal  opportunity  in  industries,  in 
business,  in  the  professions,  for  them¬ 
selves,  and,  in  that  way,  and  in  other 
ways  of  peculiar  concern  to  themselves, 
open  the  way  to  their  greatest  service 
to  the  nation  and  the  world.” 

The  committee  of  women  appointed 
by  Mr.  Hays  earlier  in  the  campaign  to 
prepare  a  plan  of  organizing  women,  in 
the  report  it  served  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  at  its  Chicago  meet¬ 
ing  in  January,  last  year,  said:  ‘We 
realize,  as  you  must,  that  women  are 
looking  forward  and  that,  less  bound 
by  habitual  party  lines  than  men,  they 
will  more  readily  affiliate  with  the  paity 
which  will  bring  current  ideals  of  hu¬ 
man  happiness  into  practical  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  homes.  This  is  our  convic¬ 
tion  and  we  owe  it  to  you  to  speak 
frankly  of  it.  The  women  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  the  shibboleths  of  yesterday 

_ they  are  learning  and  speaking  the 

current  speech  of  government  to-day.” 

Anne  Martin  Wants  Company 

AN  Englishwoman — one  of  England  s 
.  foremost  citizens — Dr.  Marion  Phil¬ 
lips — says  that,  hitherto  unconsidered 
citizens,' women  must  now  do  more  than 
give  “blind  and  brave”  loyalty,  must 
not  leave  their  thinking  to  “a  caucus 
of  superior  persons.”  She  insists  that 
“politics  is  but  one  aspect  of  our  daily 
lives,  and  those  who  live  the  common 
life  must  always  be  the  real  power 
in  a  democracy.  We  are  too  apt  to 
think  of  politics  as  though  its  whole 
subject  matter  were  abstract  ideas.  In 
reality  it  is  only  another  side  of  our 
everyday  human  activities,  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  bathrooms  may  become  a  polit¬ 
ical  issue  of  real  importance  in  creating 
a  finer  race,  just  as  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  has  a  direct  human  bearing  on  the 
individual  home  where  a  mother  to-day 
mourns  for  her  conscript  son.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  every  woman  should 
take  her  place  in  the  ranks,  ready  to 
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give  her  thoughts  as  well  as  her  vote 
for  the  representatives  in  whose  policy 
she  believes.” 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  national  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Woman’s  party, 
1916-17,  an  independent  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate  from  Ne¬ 
vada,  1918,  and  Republican  candidate 
in  the  next  campaign  if,  so  she  says, 
she  gets  a  square  deal  from  the 
Republicans  in  her  State  —  otherwise 
she  will  run  again  as  an  independ¬ 
ent— insists  that  the  tragedy  of  all 
tragedies  would  be  the  failure,  for 
want  of  plan  and  courage,  of  women 
to  give  the  contribution  to  our  na¬ 
tional  life  that  suffrage  implies  they 
should  give.  She  insists  that  women 
must  not  stumble  blindly  along,  grap¬ 
pling  at  issues  chosen  by  the  men ;  she 
hopes  there  will  always  be  sufficient  in¬ 
dependent  women  to  permit  women  to 
exercise  their  prescriptive  right  to  a 
better  world ;  she  adds  that  no  matter 
what  the  women  within  the  two  parties 
are  able  to  achieve,  representatives  of 
all  the  major  women’s  organizations 
should  hold  a  conference  and  delegate 
lobbyists  to  attend  the  conventions  and 
pledge  the  parties  and  the  candidates  to 
issues  of  peculiar  concern  to  women, 
then  follow  those  pledges  through. 

“I  believe,”  she  said,  in  a  statement 
written  for  Collier’s,  “that  large  num- 
bers  of  women  should  be  candidates  for 
the  State  legislatures  and  for  our  na¬ 
tional  Congress  this  year.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  welfare  of  women  and  for 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  that  woman  s 
point  of  view  should  be  expressed  in 
government.  Women  are  the  natural, 
and  through  training  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  will  become  the  conscious,  deter¬ 
mined  conservers  of  human  life.  As 
voters  and  as  legislators  I  am  sure  thej< 
will  insist  upon  the  speedy  passage  of 
the  bill  for  government  protection  of 
maternity  and  infancy  now  before  Con¬ 
gress,  and  upon  the  cooperation  of  all 
State  governments  with  this  measure  to 
conserve  maternal  and  infant  life  and 
health  throughout  the  nation,  as  foreign 
governments  have  long  been  doing  for 
their  people. 

“Women  voters  and  women  legisla¬ 
tors  will,  I  believe,  make  a  conscientious 
effort  to  secure  knowledge  of  public 
questions  unbiased  by  the  newspaper 
propaganda  of  special  interests.  _  They 
will  learn,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  continued  government  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  railroads  to  keep  down 
rates  and  prevent  a  further  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living.  They  will  learn  the 
importance  of  sound  administration  of 
our  lands,  mines,  minerals,  forests,  and 
water  power  so  as  to  lower  prices  and 
enlarge  economic  opportunity  for  every¬ 
one,  as  opposed  to  the  selfish  adminis¬ 


tration  of  these  natural  resources  of  the 
people  by  the  special  interests  now  in 
control.  I  look  forward  with  hope  to  a 
new  year  in  which  large  numbers  of 
women  will  run  for  office,  as  I  believe 
that  women  will  be  quick  and  sensitive 
to  the  fact  that  legislation  on  all  these 
abstract  and  apparently  impersonal 
matters  has  a  vital  effect  on  individual 
life,  health,  and  opportunity  for  our¬ 
selves  and  our  children  and  their 
children.” 

Mrs.  Catt  Urges  Independence 

SENATOR  OWEN  of  Oklahoma, 
Democrat,  remarks,  profoundly,  that 
women  are  women!  “They  bring  us 
into  the  world,”  he  adds.  “They  nurse 
us  when  we  are  babies.  They  take 
care  of  us  while  we  grow  up.  They 
bury  us  when  we  die.”  Naturally,  he 
suggests,  in  his  own  words,  what  Mae¬ 
terlinck,  who  ought  to  know,  suggests  in 
his  own  words,  to  wit:  “Women  know 
the  things  we  do  not  know,  and  have 
a  lamp  we  have  lost.  Their  abiding 
place  is  at  the  foot  itself  of  the  Invisi¬ 
ble,  whose  well-worn  paths  are  visible 
to  them  more  clearly  than  to  us.  And 
you  are  more  truly  that  which  you  are 
in  her  eyes  than  that  which  in  your 
soul  you  believe  yourself  to  be.  More¬ 
over,  the  senator  goes  further:  He  in¬ 
sists  that  women  will  vote  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket— although  the  writer  could 
cite  ample  authorities  to  the  conti  aiy. 
_ “because  women  are  natural  Demo¬ 
crats,  because  every  woman  wants  to 
have  her  own  way.”  By  suggestion  he 
also  makes  the  point  that  the  women 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  regenerate  both 
parties,  but  particularly  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  which,  he  admits  gratui¬ 
tously,  needs  regeneration  more,  be¬ 
cause  women  teach  men;  they  teach 
men  their  manners;  they  teach  men 
their  morals.” 

And  the  moral  of  it  all?  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  suffrage  States  points  it. 
Women  without  a  political  past  are 
free — they  vote  for  the  best  candidates 
and  support  the  causes  that  appeal  to 
them  irrespective  of  party  affiliation. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  hacks  of  poli¬ 
tics  are  thrown  into  the  discand.  l  he 
scope  of  our  political  revolution  is  easily 
foreseen  if  we  assume  that  this  will 
become  the  rule  in  every  State. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  summarizes  much 
when  she  publicly  appeals  to  women 
to  join  the  ranks  of  those  men  who  are 
“equally  disgusted  with  the  present  po¬ 
litical  system.”  She  begs  women  to 
cling  to  their  independence  of  party 
affiliation  as  the  only  way  in  which  they 
can  most  effectively  exercise  their  bal¬ 


ance  of  power;  she  pleads  with  women 
to  throw  old  political  precedents  and 
traditions  to  the  winds,  insists  that  her 
extensive  travels  and  surveys  indicate 
that  women  care  little  for  partisan 
lines,  and  concludes  in  a  statement  in¬ 
tended  for  women:  “Be  independent. 
Take  an  oath  with  me  to  indorse  party 
platforms  by  intellect  and  ratify  them 
by  conscience.”  * 

The  drift  of  all  these  interviews  in¬ 
dicates  that  if,  conceivably,  women 
were  to  organize  a  party  of  their  own, 
that  party  in  all  its  major  attributes 
would  be  different  from  either  of  the 
old  parties.  It  follows,  then,  that  it 
would  be  the  strangest  thing  in  the 
world  if  with  the  women’s  half-and- 
half  participation  in  the  old  parties, 
the  old  parties  should  escape  a  50  per 
cent  change. 

For  after  going  up  and  down  the 
line,  after  talking  with  literally  scores 
of  women  leaders  and  others,  the  writer 
has  yet  to  find  a  woman  who  locks  her¬ 
self  in  a  little  world  of  partisan  certi¬ 
tude  and  insists,  as  many  men  do,  that 
everything  is  right  that  “my  party  does 
and  says,”  and  everything  is  wrong 
that  “the  other  party  does  and  says.”  _ 


Which  Party  Will  Appeal  Most? 

WELL,  then,  which  way  is  the  wind 
going  to  blow?  Look  at  the  straws 
I  have  indicated  and  judge  for  yourself. 
The  first  and  most  frequently  stressed 
assertion  of  the  politicians  is  that  the 
effect  of  the  women’s  votes  will  be 
much  greater  than  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved.  So  far  so  good.  The  very  fact 
that  so  many  politicians  realize  this 
suggests  that  possibly  they  are  prepar 
ing  alibis.  Second,  it  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  women  will  vote  independ¬ 
ently  of  party  lines,  and  thereby  com¬ 
pel  the  parties  to  insert  in  their  plat¬ 
forms  planks  that  will  attract  the 
women’s  vote.  These  planks,  it  appears, 
must  be  of  a  nature  to  interest  the 
voters  whose  chief  concern  is,  broadly 
speaking,  the  conservation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  human  life  and  living  copdi 
tions,  such  as  equalization  of  working 
conditions  in  industry  and  the  abolition 
of  child  labor.  The  women  are  looking 
for  certain  legislation  in  the  future, 
and  the  party  that  seems  most  likely  to 
promise  that  legislation  will  be  the 
party  that  gets  the  new  vote.  Lastly, 
it  is  believed  by  some  women  that  the 
new  voters  will  plunge  boldly  and 
whole-heartedly  into  politics  for  them¬ 
selves.  What  the  effect  of  this  possi¬ 
bility  might  be  is  of  too  wide  a  range 
to  discuss,  short  of  an  encyclopedia. 

These  are  the  conclusions  to  which 
one  is  irresistibly  led  after  talking  it 
over  with  those  who  ought  to  know. 
Here  are  the  parties;  there  are  the 
women;  the  women  will  not  go  to  the 
parties,  so  the  parties  must  go  to  the 
women.  Which  party  will  be  there 
first?  It  l-emains  to  be  seen. 
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“Yes,  I  am,”  she  admitted. 

“A  hundred  thousand  helpless  babes 
in  the  wood,”  he  announced  sonorously, 
“are  wandering  about,  lost  and  home¬ 
less  on  this  melancholy  and  moving 
day  of  October  first,  waiting  for  the 
little  robins  to  come  and  bury  them 
under  the  brown  and  withered  leaves. 
Ain’t  it  harrowing,  Miss!  Personally  I 
should  prefer  to  have  the  last  sad  dirge 
sung  over  me  by  a  quail  on  toast,  or 
maybe  a  Welsh  rabbit.  What  time  did 
you  breakfast,  Miss?  I  had  a  ruin'ed 
egg  at  six-fifteen.” 

The  girl  surrendered  to  helpless  and 
bewildered  laughter.  “You  ask  the 
most  personal  questions  as  if  they  were 
a  matter  of  course.” 

“By  way  of  impressing  you  with  my 
sprightly  and  entertaining  individuali¬ 
ty,  so  that  you  will  appreciate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  my  con¬ 
tinued  acquaintance,  and  grapple  me 
to  your  soul  with  hooks  of  steel,  as 
Hamlet  says.  Or  was  it  Harold  Bell 
Wricht?  Do  you  care  for  reading, 
Miss?  I’ve  got  a  neat  little  library 
inside,  besides  an  automatic  piano  and 
a  patent  ice  box.  ...  By  the  way, 


Miss,  is  that  policeman  doing  setting¬ 
up  exercises  or  motioning  us  to  move 
on?  I  think  he  is.” 

“But  I  can’t  move  on,”  she  said  pa¬ 
thetically. 

“Couldn’t  you  work  my  van,  Miss? 
It’s  quite  simple.” 

She  gave  it  a  swift  examination. 
“Yes,”  said  she.  “It’s  almost  like  my 
own  car.” 

“Then  I’ll  lead,  and  you  follow, 
Miss.” 

“But  I  can’t—  I  don’t  know  who— 
I  don’t  want  your  van.  Where  shall 

WG - ,f 

“Go?”  he  supplied.  “To  jail,  I  judge, 
unless  we  go  somewhere  else  and  do  it 
now.  Come  on!  We’re  off!” 

OVERBORNE  by  his  insistence  and 
further  influenced  by  the  scowl  of 
th2  approaching  officer,  she  took  the 
wheel.  At  the  close  of  some  involved, 
but  triumphant  maneuverings  the  ex¬ 
changed  vans  removed  themselves  from 
the  path  of  progress,  headed  eastward 
to  Fourth  Avenue  and  bore  downtown- 
ward.  Piloting  a  strange  machine 
through  rush  traffic  kept  the  girl  in  the 


trailer  too  busy  for  speculation,  until, 
in  the  recesses  of  a  side  street,  her 
leader  stopped  and  she  followed  suit. 
Mr.  Dyke’s  engaging  and  confident  face 
appeared  below  her. 

“Within,”  he  stated,  pointing  to  a 
quaint  Gothic  doorway,  “they  dispense 
the  succulent  pig’s  foot  and  the  in¬ 
nocuous  and  unconvincing  two  seventy- 
five.  It  is  also  possible  to  get  some¬ 
thing  to  eat  and  drink.  May  I  help 
you  down,  Miss?” 

“No,”  said  the  girl  dolefully.  I 
want  to  go  home.” 

“But  on  your  own  showing,  you 
haven’t  any  home.” 

“I’ve  got  to  find  one.  Immediately. 

“You’ll  need  help,  Miss.  It’ll  take 
some  finding.” 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t  call  me  Miss, 
she  said  with  evidences  of  petulance. 

“Have  it  your  own  way,  Lady.  We 
strive  to  please,  as  R.  L.  Stevenson 
says.  Or  is  it  R.  H.  Macy?  Anyway, 
a  little  bite  of  luncheon,  Lady.^while  we 
discuss  the  housing  problem — ” 

“Why  ai  i  you  calling  me  Lady,  now? 

He  shook  a  discouraged  bead.  “You 
seem  very  hard  to  please,  Sister.  I  ve 


tried  you  with  Miss  and  I've  tried  you 
with  Lady — ” 

“Are  you  a  gentleman  or  are  you 
a _ a _ ” 

“Don’t  say  it,  Sister.  Don’t!  Re¬ 
member  what  Tennyson  says:  ‘One 
hasty  line  may  blast  a  budding  hope.’ 
Or  was  it  Turleson?  When  you  deny 
to  the  companion  of  your  wanderings 
the  privilege  of  knowing  your  name, 
what  can  he  do  but  fall  back  for  guid¬ 
ance  upon  that  infallible  chapter  in 
the  Gents’  Handbook  of  Classy  Beha¬ 
vior,  entitled,  ‘From  Introduction’s  Un¬ 
certainties  to  Friendship’s  Fascina¬ 
tions’?” 

“We  haven’t  even  been  introduced, 
she  pointed  out. 

“Pardon  me.  We  have.  By  the 
greatest  of  all  Masters  of  Ceremonies, 
Old  Man  Chance.  Heaven  knows  what 
it  may  lead  to,”  he  added  piously.  “Now, 
Miss — or  Lady — or  Sister,  as  the  case 
may  be;  or  even  Sis  (I  believe  that 
form  is  given  in  the  Gents’  Handbook) , 
if  you  will  put  your  lily  hand  in 

mine — ”  ,  ,  „ 

“Wait.  Promise  me  not  to  call  me 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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any  of  those  awful  things  during 
luncheon,  and  afterward  I  may  tell  you 
my  name.  It  depends.” 

“A  test!  I’m  on.  We’re  off.” 

Mr.  Martin  Dyke  proved  himself  ca¬ 
pable  of  selecting  a  suitable  repast 
from  an  alien-appearing  menu.  In  the 
course  of  eating  it  they  pooled  their 
real-estate  impressions  and  informa¬ 
tion.  He  revealed  that  there  was  no 
available  spot  fit  to  dwell  in  on  the 
West  Side,  or  in  mid-town.  She  had 
explored  Park  Avenue  and  the  purlieus 
thereof  extensively  and  without  success. 
There  remained  only  the  outer  dark¬ 
ness  to  the  southward  for  anything 
which  might  meet  the  needs  of  either. 
In  the  event  of  a  discovery  they  agreed, 
on  her  insistence,  to  gamble  for  it  by 
the  approved  method  of  the  tossed  coin : 
“The  winner  has  the  choice.’’ 

Throughout  the  luncheon  the  girl  ap¬ 
proved  her  escort’s  manner  and  bear¬ 
ing  as  unexceptionable.  No  sooner 
had  tney  entered  into  the  implied  in¬ 
timacy  of  the  tete-a-tete  across  a 
table,  than  a  subtle  change  manifested 
itself  in  his  attitude.  Gayety  was  still 
the  keynote  of  his  talk,  but  the  note 
of  the  personal  and  insistent  had  gone. 
And,  at  the  end,  when  he  had  paid  the 
bill  and  she  asked: 

“What’s  my  share,  please? 

“Two  ten,”  he  replied  promptly  and 

without  protest.  .  _  , 

“My  name,”  said  she,  “is  Anne  Lef- 

fingwell.”  . 

“Thank  you,”  he  replied  gravely. 
But  the  twinkle  reappeared  in  his  eye 
as  he  added :  “Of  course,  that  was  ru¬ 
dimentary  about  the  check.” 

Before'  she  had  fully  digested  this 
remark  they  were  on  the  sidewalk 
again.  In  the  act  of  escorting  her  to 
his  van,  now  under  her  guidance,  he 
suddenly  stopped  in  front  of  hers  and 
lost  himself  in  wondering  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  group  painted  on  the  side 
in  the  best  style  of  tea-store  art. 

“Suffering  Raphael!”  he  exclaimed 
at  length.  “What’s  the  lady  in  the 
pink  shroud  supposed  to  be  saying  to 
the  bearded  patriai’ch  in  the  nightie? 
What’s  it  all  about,  anyway?” 

“The  title,”  replied  Anne  Leffingwell, 
indicating  a  line  of  insignificant  letter¬ 
ing,  “is  ‘Swedish  Wedding  Feast.’  ” 

“Wedding  feast,”  he  repeated  thought¬ 
fully,  looking  from  the  picture  to  his 
companion.  “Well,”  he  raised  an  im¬ 
aginary  glass  high,  “prosit  omen!” 

The  meaning  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 
“Well,  really,”  she  began  indignantly. 
“If  you  are  going  to  take  advantage — ” 

“You’re  not  supposed  to  understand 
Latin,”  interposed  Mr.  Dyke  hastily. 
He  grew  red  and  flustered  and  stood 
abashed  and,  for  once,  at  a  loss.  For 
some  subtle  reason  her  heart  warmed 
to  his  awkwardness  as  it  never  would 
have  done  to  his  overenterprising 
adroitness. 

“We  must  be  going  on,”  she  said. 

He  gave  her  a  grateful  glance.  “I 
was  afraid  I’d  spilled  the  apple  cart 
and  scared  Eve  clean  out  of  the  orchard 
that  time,”  he  murmured.  Having 
helped  her  to  her  place  at  the  wheel, 
he  stood  bareheaded  for  a  moment, 
turned  away,  came  back,  and  asked 
abruptly : 

“Sister  of  Budge  Leffingwell,  the 
Princeton  half  back?” 

“No.  Cousin.” 

“I  knew  Old  Man  Chance  had  a 
happy  coincidence  up  his  sleeve  some¬ 
where,”  he  declared  with  profound  and 
joyous  conviction. 

“Are  you  a  friend  of  Budge’s?” 

“Friend  doesn’t  half  express  it!  He 
made  the  touchdown  that  won  me  a 
clean  hundred  last  season.  Outside  of* 
that  I  wouldn’t  know  him  from  Steve 
Brodie.  You  see  how  Fate  binds  us 
together.” 

“Will  you  tell  me  one  thing,  please?” 
pleaded  Anne  Leffingwell  desperately. 
“Have  you  ever  been  examined  for  this 
sort  of  thing?” 

“Not  yet.  But  then,  you  see,  I’m 
only  a  beginner.  This  is  my  first  at¬ 
tempt.  I’ll  get  better  as  I  go  on.” 

“Will  you  please  crank  my  car?” 
requested  Anne  Leffingwell  faintly. 

Not  until  they  reached  Our  Square 
did  they  speak  again. 

ALL  things  come  to  him  who,  sedu- 
.  lously  acting  the  orchid’s  part,  vege¬ 
tates  and  bides  his  time.  To  me  in  the 
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passage  of  days  came  Anne  Leffingwell, 
to  talk  of  many  things,  the  conversa¬ 
tion  invariably  touching  at  some  point 
upon  Mr.  Martin  Dyke — and  lingering 
there.  She  was  solicitous,  not  to  say 
skeptical,  regarding  Mr.  Dyke’s  rea¬ 
son.  Came  also  Martin  Dyke  to  con¬ 
verse  intelligently  upon  labor,  free  verse, 
ouija,  the  football  outlook,  O.  Henry, 
Crucible  Steel,  and  Mr.  Leffingwell.  He 
was  both  solicitous  and  skeptical  regard¬ 
ing  Mr.  Leffingwell’s  existence.  Now 
when  two  young  persons  come  sepa¬ 
rately  to  an  old  person  to  discuss  each 
others’  affairs  it  is  a  bad  sign.  Or  per¬ 
haps  a  good  sign.  Just  as  you  choose. 
Adopting  the 
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Mordaunt  Estate’s 
sardonic  sugges¬ 
tion,  Martin  Dyke 
had  settled  down 
to  van  life  in  a 
private  alleyway 
next  to  No.  37. 

Anne  Leffingwell 
deemed  this  crim¬ 
inally  extravagant 
since  the  rental  of 
a  van  must  be 
prodigious.  (“Tell 
her  not  to  worry; 
my  family  own  the 
storage  and  mov¬ 
ing  plant,”  was  one 
of  his  many  mes¬ 
sages  that  I  neg¬ 
lected  to  deliver.) 

On  his  part,  fie 
worried  over  the 
loneliness  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  her  es¬ 
tablishment  —  one 
small  but  neat 
maid  —  which  he 
deemed  incongru¬ 
ous  with  her  gen¬ 
eral  effect  of 
luxury  and  ease 
of  life,  and  won¬ 
dered  whether  she 
had  split  with  her 
family.  (She 
hadn’t;  “I’ve  al¬ 
ways  been  brought 
up  like  a — a  —  an 
artichoke,”  she 
confided  to  me.  “So 
when  father  went 
West  for  six 
months  I  just 
moved,  and  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a — a  po¬ 
tato  and  see  how  I 
like  it.  Besides,  I’ve 
got  some  research 
work  to  do.”) 

Every  morning  a 

taxi  called  and  took  her  to  an  uptown 
library,  and  every  afternoon  she  came 
back  to  the  harlequin-fronted  house  at 
No.  37.  Dyke’s  hours  were  such  that 
he  saw  her  only  when  she  returned 
early,  for  he  slept  by  day  in  his  van, 
and  worked  most  of  the  night  on  elec¬ 
trical  experiments  which  he  was  con¬ 
ducting  over  on  the  river  front,  and 
which  were  to  send  his  name  resound¬ 
ing  down  the  halls  of  fame.  (The 
newspapers  have  already  caught  an 
echo  or  two.)  On  his  way  back  from 
his  experiments,  he  daily  stopped  at 
the  shop  of  Eberling  the  Florist,  where, 
besides  chaste  and  elegant  set  pieces 
inscribed  “Gates  Ajar”  and  “Gone  But 
•Not  Forgotten,”  one  may,  if  expert 
and  insistent,  obtain  really  fresh 
roses.  What  connection  these  visits 
had  with  the  matutinal  arrival  of  deep 
pink  blossoms  addressed  to  nobody,  but 
delivered  regularly  at  the  door  of  No. 
37,  I  shall  not  divulge;  no,  not  though 
a  base  attempt  was  made  to  incrimi¬ 
nate  me  in  the  transaction. 

Between  the  pair  who  had  arrived 
in  Our  Square  on  such  friendly  and 
promising  terms,  there  was  now  no 
communication  when  they  met.  She  was 
steadfastly  adhering  to  that  “Never. 
Never.  Never!"  What  less,  indeed, 
could  be  expected  of  a  faithful  wife 
insulted  by  ardent  hopes  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  early  demise  from  a  young  man 
whom  she  had  known  but  four  hours? 
So  it  might  have  gone  on  to  a  sterile 
conclusion  but  for  a  manifestation  of 


F  Sam  Blythe,  Will  Irwin, 
William  Allen  White, 
Irvin  Cobb,  Arthur  Ruhl, 
Isaac  F.  Marcosson,  Ray 
Stannard  Baker,  and  Mark 
Sullivan,  in  particular,  and 
all  the  other  reporters  in 
America,  in  general,  have 
any  interest  in  what  George 
Creel  thinks  of  them,  they’ll 
find  his  opinion  in  next 
week’s  Collier’s.  Nearly 
every  reporter  has  written 
his  views  on  Mr.  Creel,  and 
Collier’s  thinks  it  only  fair 
that  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  repay  the 
compliments  paid  him.  He' 
has  done  it  —  beautifully. 
Also,  he  discusses  use¬ 
fully  what  it  is  that  makes 
Public  Opinion  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  that  men  who  un¬ 
dertake  to  write  for  the 
press  should  have. 


rebellious  artistic  tastes  on  her  part. 
The  Mordaunt  Estate  stopped  at  my 
bench  to  complain  about  them  one 
afternoon  when  Martin  Dyke,  having 
just  breakfasted,  had  strolled  over  to 
discuss  his  favorite  topic.  (She  was,  at 
that  very  moment,  knitting  her  dainty 
brows  over  the  fifteenth  bunch  of  pink 
fragrance  and  deciding  regretfully  that 
this  thing  must  come  to  an  end  even  if 
she  had  to  call  in  Terry  the  Cop.) 

“That  lady  in  No.  37,”  said  the  Mor¬ 
daunt  Estate  bitterly,  “ain’t  the  lady  I 
thought  she  was.” 

Martin  Dyke,  under  the  impulse  of 
his  persistent  obsession,  looked  up  hope¬ 
fully.  “You  mean 
that  she  isn’t  real¬ 
ly  Mrs.  L  ef  f  i  n  g- 
well?” 

“I  mean  I’m  dis¬ 
appointed  in  her; 
that’s  what  I  mean. 
She  wants  the 
house  front  painted 
over.” 

“No!”  I  protested 
with  polite  incre¬ 
dulity.  “Where’s 
her  artistic  sense? 
I  thought  she  ad¬ 
mired  your  work 
so  deeply.” 

“She  does,  too,” 
confirmed  tfie  Es¬ 
tate.  “But  she  says 
it’s  liable  to  be  mis¬ 
understood.  She 
says  ladies  come 
there  and  order 
tea,  and  men  ask 
the  hired  girl  when 
the  barbers  come 
on  duty,  and  one 
old  bird  with  whis¬ 
kers  wanted  to 
know  if  Ashtaroth, 
the  Master  of  Des¬ 
tiny,  told  fortunes 
there.  So  she  wants 
I  should  tone  it 
down.  I  guess,” 
pursued  the  Mor¬ 
daunt  Estate, 
stricken  with  gloom 
over  the  difficulty 
of  finding  the  Per¬ 
fect  Tenant  in  an 
imperfect  world, 
“I’ll  have  to  notice 
her  to  quit.” 

“No;  don’t  do 
that,”  cried  the 
young  man.  “Here! 
I’ll  repaint  the 
whole  wall  for  you 
free  of  charge.” 

“What  do  you  know  about  R.  Noovo 
art?  Besides,  paints  cost  money.” 

“I’ll  furnish  the  paint,  too,”  offered 
the  reckless  youth.  “I’m  crazy  about 
art.  It’s  the  only  solace  of  my  declin¬ 
ing  years.  And,”  he  added  cunningly 
and  with  evil  intent  to  flatter  and 
cajole,  “I  can  tone  down  that  design  of 
yours  without  affecting  its  beauty  and 
originality  at  all.” 

Touched  by  this  ingenuous  tribute 
hardly  less  than  by  the  appeal  to  his 
frugality,  the  Estate  accepted  the  offer. 
From  four  to  five  on  the  following 
afternoon,  Martin  Dyke,  appropriately 
clad  in  overalls,  sat  on  a  plank  and 
painted.  On  the  afternoon  following 
that  the  lady  of  the  house  came  home 
at  four-thirty  and  caught  him  at  it. 

“That’s  going  to  be  ever  so  much 
nicer,”  she  called  graciously,  not  rec¬ 
ognizing  him  from  the  view  of  his  in¬ 
dustrious-appearing  back. 

“Thank  you  for  those  few  kind 
words.” 

“You!”  she  exclaimed  indignantly  as 
he  turned  a  mild  and  benevolent  beam 
of  the  eye  upon  her.  “What  are  you 
doing  to  my  fiouse?” 

“Art.  High  art.” 

“How  did  you  get  up  thei’e?” 

“Ladder.  High  ladder.” 

“You  know  that  isn’t  what  I  mean 
at  all.” 

“Oh!  Well,  I’ve  taken  the  contract 
to  tone  down  the  Midway  aspect  of 
your  highly  respectable  residence.  One 
hour  per  day.” 


“If  you  think  that  this  performance 
is  going  to  do  you  any  good,”  she  be¬ 
gan  with  withering  intonation. 

“It’s  done  that  already,”  he  hastened 
to  assert.  “You’ve  recognized  my  ex¬ 
istence  again.” 

“Only  through  trickery.” 

“On  the  contrary,  it’s  no  trick  at  all 
to  improve  on  the  Mordaunt  Estate’s 
art.  Now  that  we’ve  made  up  again, 
Miss  or  Mrs.  Leffingwell,  as  the  case 
may  be — ” 

“We  haven’t  made  up.  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  to  make  up.” 

“Amended  to  ‘Now  that  we’re  on 
speaking  terms  once  more.’  Accepted? 
Thank  you.  Then  let  me  thank  you  for 
those  lovely  flowers  you’ve  been  sending 
me.  You  can’t  imagine  how  they 
brighten  and  sweeten  my  simple  and 
unlovely  van  life,  with  their — ” 

“Mr.  Dyke!”  Her  eyes  were  flashing 
now  and  her  color  was  deeper  than  the 
pink  of  the  roses  which  she  had  rejected. 
“You  must  know  that  you  had  no  right 
to  send  me  flowers  and  that  in  return¬ 
ing  them — ” 

“Returning?  But,  dear  lady — or  girl, 
as  the  case  may  be  (here  she  stamped 
a  violent  foot) — if  you  feel  it  your  duty 
to  return  them,  why  not  return  them  to 
the  florist  or  the  sender?  Marked 
though  my  attentions  may  have  been, 
does  that  justify  you  in  assuming  that 
I  am,  so  to  speak,  the  only  floral  pros¬ 
pect  in  the  park?  There’s  the  Dominie, 
for  instance.  He’s  notoriously  your  ad¬ 
mirer,  and  I’ve  seen  him  at  Eberling’s 
quite  lately.”  (Mendacious  young 
scoundrel!) 

FOR  the  moment  she  was  beguiled  by 
the  plausibility  of  his  manner. 

“How  should  he  know  that  pink  roses 
are  my  favorites?”  she  said  uncertainly. 

“How  should  7,  for  that  matter?”  he 
retorted  at  once.  “Though  any  idiot 
could  see  at  a  glance  that  you’re  at 
least  half  sister  to  the  whole  rose 
tribe.” 

“Now  you’re  beginning  again,”  she 
complained.  “You  see,  it’s  impossible 
to  treat  you  as  an  ordinary  acquaint¬ 
ance.” 

“But  what  do  you  think  of  me  as  a 
painter  man?”  inquired  the  bewildering 
youth. 

Preparatory  to  entering  the  house 
she  had  taken  off  her  gloves,  and  now 
one  pinky-brown  hand  rested  on  the 
door  lintel  below  him.  “The  question 
is,”  said  she,  “wasn’t  it  really  you  that 
sent  the  roses,  and  don’t  you  realize 
that  you  mustn’t?” 

“The  question  is,”  he  repeated, 
“whether,  being  denied  the  ordinary 
avenues  of  approach  to  a  shrine,  one  is 
justified  in  jumping  the  fence  with 
one’s  votive  offerings.  Now  I  hold — ” 
Her  left  hand,  shifting  a  little,  flashed 
a  gleam  of  gold  into  his  eager  eyes, 
striking  him  into  silence.  When  he 
spoke  again,  all  the  vividness  was  gone 
from  his  voice.  “I  beg  your  pardon,” 
he  said.  “Yes;  I  sent  the  roses.  You 
shan’t  be  troubled  again  in  that  way — 
or  any  other  way.  Do  you  mind  if  I 
finish  this  job?” 

Victory  for  the  defense!  Yet  the 
rosebud  face  of  Anne  Leffingwell  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  and  doubt  rather  than 
gratification.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  triumph  being  too  complete. 

“I  think  you’re  doing  it  very  nicely,” 
was  the  demure  reply. 

Notwithstanding  this  encomium,  the 
workman  knocked  off  early  to  sit  on  my 
bench  and  indulge  in  the  expression  of 
certain  undeniable  but  vague  truisms, 
such  as  that  while  there  is  life  there  is 
hope,  and  it  isn’t  necessary  to  display 
a  marriage  license  in  order  to  purchase 
a  plain  gold  band.  But  his  usual  buoy¬ 
ant  optimism  was  lacking;  he  spoke  like 
one  who  strives  to  convince  himself. 
Later  on  the  lady  in  the  case  paused  to 
offer  to  me  some  contumelious  if  im¬ 
personal  reflections  upon  love  at  first 
sight,  which  she  stigmatized  as  a  super¬ 
stition  unworthy  of  the  consideration  of 
serious  minds.  But  there  was  a  dreamy 
light  in  her  eyes,  and  the  smile  on  her 
lips,  while  it  may  not  have  been  expres¬ 
sive  of  serious  consideration,  was  not 
wholly  condemnatory.  The  carnivorous 
orchid  was  having  a  good  day  and  keep¬ 
ing  its  own  counsel  as  a  sensible  orchid, 
expectant  of  continued  patronage, 
should  do. 

( Continued  on  page  42) 


Factory  Equipment  on 

Ford  Cars  Since  1911 


IT  is  quite  unnecessary  tor 
Ford  owners  to  risk  experi¬ 
menting-  with  spark  plugs. 

A  long  time  ago,  in  1911, 
the  Ford  Motor  Company 
chose  Champion  Spark  Plugs 
as  best  adapted  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Ford  car. 

The  judgment  of  Ford  en- 
summed  up  in  the 


gineers  is 

■I|§§  Ford  Motor  Company’s  in- 
RffglB  struction  book  as  follows: 

B|BH  “There  is  nothing  to  be 
BhB^|  gained  by  experimenting  with 
B^lil  different  makes  of  plugs.  The 
■BF^  make  of  plugs  with  which 
■■  Ford  engines  are  equipped 
when  they  leave  the  factory 
are  best  adapted  to  the  re- 
HB^'  quirements  of  the  motor. 

^  Be  sure  the  name  Champion  is  on  the  Insulator 

and  the  World  Trade  Mark  on  the  Box 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  of  Canada,  Limited,  W indsor,  Ontario 
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This  Six  Months’  Test  Proved 
Economy  of  Pneumatics 

—  . . . tiiiiiiHiuMiiiiuiiuuniumiiuuiiuuraHimiiiwuuiDinaiiiininniiiwiiinuiniiiiiiniiiwiiiMUiuiiiuwiiiuiiuuniuiiuiiiiiuiiiiiuimuuuiiliWiiuiuiumminmiiDUiiuiHiaiiRiiinilioiainauiiamwan* 

. . . II . . . . . . . I . I . I . n . 

/t  TEST  of  solid  vs.  pneumatic  truck  tires,  conducted  in  the  winter,  spring  and  summer  of 
-/a  last  year  by  a  corporation  operating  a  very  large  motor  delivery  fleet,  was  concluded 
on  July  31,  1919.  Two  trucks  had  been  used — No.  134,  shod  with  solid  tires  on  the  rear 
wheels,  and  No.  135,  shod  with  pneumatic  tires  on  the  rear  wheels.  Both  were  equippe 
with  pneumatics  on  the  front  wheels.  Nevertheless,  the  difference  in  the  rear  tyre 
equipment  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  following  wide  difference  in  results. 

Truck  No.  134  Truck  No.  135 

(soiid  <PneToScwSr *"  D,p— ' 

Number  of  days  operated  129.5  129.5  customers  served 

Delivery  or  prckup  stops .  £183  ggftgg  n%  More  product  hauled 

Total  units  (pounds)  .  .  43%  More  distance  covered 

Miles  traveled--— - .  £  £  ,’no  45%  Less  fuel  per  mile 

GaHons  of  Gasolme^  1,125  "’494  76%  Less  cylinder  oil  per  mile 

Drivers'  El  Helpers' Wages  $1,375.15  $1,512.82  23%  Less  labor  cost  per  mile 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiimiiiiiiuiiiniuiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiHiuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiHiiiHiiuiuiiiiiiiiiiuuuioimTmflHiMuiii 

. . . ,,„1,,i,,,i,i,,i1iiiiiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiHHiiiMiiiiiiininiiiiiuuiuiiniiiiiuiuiiniuiiuiiiniiiiuuiiininiiniiiiiiiiuai!nniiniHnniiuiimiumiiiiiniiiiiiHiiHiuii 

. „„ . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . m  . . — . . . . . . — . — . . . . . . . — 

1 _ l.,1|||,,n,,.,,,,,,,ii,imiiiiipiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuniiiiiiiniiuimniimuiiiiiililllliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliHlilllliilliiliiiiiiiiiliiillliiiil . . . immmmum 

Following  a  scientific  comparison  of  solid  They  also  show  rates  of  gasoline  consumption 

and  pneumatic  truck  tires,  a  big  corporation  which  indicate  a  saving,  at  Preval  mg  P"Tr 

has  decided  to  adopt  the  pneumatics  for  its  of  $122.50,  effected  by  the  all-pneumatic 

delivery  work  over  an  entire  state.  truck  over  the  6,414  miles  it  traveled. 

.  ,  Extending  the  truck-mile  cost  of  unit  No.  134, 

All  the  records  of  the  test  were  kept :  on ,  the  ^  r£ar  ^  tires>  M  cover  the  same  distance 

forms  of  the  National  Standard  1  ruck  Cos  makes  apparent  that  truck  No.  135,  entirely 

System,  an  accounting  method  widely  used  ^  pneumatiCs,  effected  a  total  saving  of 

in  the  industry  and  by  truck  owneis.  $724.78  in  the  six  months’  time. 

These  records  show  that,  in  129.5  days,  an  This  means  that  the  difference  between  the 

entirely  pneumatic-equipped  truck  outdis-  original  cost  of  the  rear  pneumatics  on  No.  135 

tanced  a  unit  with  rear  solid  tires  by  an  and  tjie  rear  so\[d  tires  on  No.  134  was  paid 

amount  of  mileage  equivalent  to  a  round  back  2.6  times  by  these  pneumatics,  although 

trip  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  they  had  served  only  part  of  their  estimated 

They  show  that  the  all-pneumatic  truck  service  life.  .  .  , 

served  1,639  more  customers,  a  39  per  cent  Truck  owners  can  obtain  the  operating  and 
increase  while  hauling  at  20  per  cent  less  cost  costdataof  similartests  by  writing  o  e 

per  truck  mile.  year  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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er 


last  longi 

Johns-Manville 

NON-BURN 
Asbestos  Brake  Lining 


nacomiMi 
Through — 


Asbestos 


IONG  before  the  day  of  the  motor  car  there  were  thou- 
sands  of  brakes  lined  with  Johns-Manville  Asbestos. 
*  For  Johns-Manville  brake-lining  experience  started 
a  quarter  century  ago  by  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
heaviest  industrial  machinery.  So  it  is  natural  that  today, 
in  the  automotive  field,  Johns-Manville  Non-Burn  Asbestos 
Brake  Lining  holds  the  supreme  confidence  of  engineers. 

First,  because  of  the  tremendous  advantage  in  quality 
of  material  due  to  Johns -Manville’s  ownership  of  their 
own  asbestos  mines. 

And  second,  because  of  the  value  of  those  long  years  of 
added  experience  in  the  many  problems  of  weaving  and 
manufacture. 

Sound  reasons,  indeed,  for  extra  durability  and  safety. 

To  the  trade — Our  distributor-dealer  sales  policy  assures 
you  real  trade  protection.  Write  for  details. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 

1 0  Factories  —  Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 
For  Canada: 

Canadian  Johni  -  Manrille  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


and  its  allied  products 


INSULATION 
that  keeps  the  heat  where  it  belongs 
CEMENTS 

that  make  boiler  walls  leak  proof 

ROOFINGS 
that  eut  down  fire  risks 
PACKINGS 
that  sane  power  waste 
LININGS 
that  make  brakes  safe 
FIRE 

PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


JOHNS- 
MANVILLE 

Serves  in  Conservation 


The  Home  Seekers 

Continued  from  page  38 


There  was  an  obviously  somber  tinge 
to  Mr.  Dyke’s  color  scheme  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  afternoon,  tending  to  an  over¬ 
employment  of  black,  when  an  impres¬ 
sive  and  noiseless  roadster  purred  its 
way  to  the  curb,  there  discharging  a 
quite  superb  specimen  of  manhood  in 
glorious  raiment.  The  motorist  paused 
to  regard  with  unfeigned  surprise  the 
design  of  the  house  front.  Presently 
he  recovered  sufficiently  to  ask: 

“Could  you  tell  me  if  Miss  Leffing- 
well  lives  here?” 

The  painter  turned  upon  his  precari¬ 
ous  plank  so  sharply  that  he  was  all 
but  precipitated  into  the  area.  “Who?” 
he  said. 

“Miss  Leffingwell.” 

“You  don’t  mean  Mrs.  Leffingwell?” 
queried  the  aerial  operator  in  a  strained 
tone. 

“No;  I  don’t.  I  mean  Miss  Anne 
Leffingwell.” 

The  painter  flourished  the  implement 
of  his  trade  to  the  peril  of  the  immacu¬ 
late  garments  below.  “Toora-loo!”  he 
warbled. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  the  new 
arrival. 

“I  said  ‘Toora-loo.’  It’s  a  Patago¬ 
nian  expression  signifying  satisfaction 
and  relief;  sort  of  I-thought-so-all-the- 
time  effect.” 

“You  seem  a  rather  unusual  and 
learned  sort  of  house  painter,”  re¬ 
flected  the  stalwart  Adonis.  “Is  that 
Patagonian  art?” 

“Symbolism.  It  represents  hope 
struggling  upward  from  the  oppression 
of  doubt  and  despair.  That,”  he  added, 
splashing  in  a  prodigal  streak  of  whoop¬ 
ing  scarlet,  “is  resurgent  joy  surmount¬ 
ing  the  misty  mountain  tops  of — ” 

The  opening  door  below  him  cut  short 
the  disquisition. 

“Reg!”  cried  the  tenant  breathlessly. 
Straight  into  the  big  young  man’s  ready 
arms  she  dived,  and  the  petrified  and 
stricken  occupant  of  the  dizzy  plank 
heard  her  muffled  voice  quaver:  “Wh— 
wh — wh — .why  didn’t  you  come  before?” 

To  which  the  young  giant  responded 
in  gallingly  protective  tones:  “You  lit¬ 
tle  idiot!” 

The  door  closed  after  them.  Martin 
Dyke,  amateur  house  painter,  continued 
blindly  to  bedeck  the  face  of  a  ruinous 
world  with  radiant  hues.  After  inter¬ 
minable  hours  (as  he  reckoned  the  fif¬ 
teen  elapsed  minutes)  the  tenant  es¬ 
corted  her  visitor  to  the  door  and  stood 
watching  him  as  the  powerful  and  un¬ 
assertive  motor  departed.  Dazedly  the 
artist  descended  from  his  plank  to  face 
her. 

“Are  you  going?”  he  demanded. 

A  perfectly  justifiable  response  to 
this  unauthorized  query  would  have 
been  that  it  was  no  concern  of  his.  But 
there  was  that  in  Martin  Dyke’s  face 
which  hurt  the  girl  to  see. 

“Yes,”  she  replied. 

“With  him?” 

“Ye— es.” 

“He  isn’t  your  husband.” 

“No.” 

“You  haven’t  any  husband.” 

She  hung  her  head  guiltily. 

“Why  did  you  invent  one?” 

Instead  of  replying  verbally  she 
raised  her  arm  and  pointed  across  the 
roadway  to  a  patch  of  worn  green  in 
the  park.  He  followed  the  indication 
with  his  eyes.  A  Keep-Off-the-Grass 
sign  grinned  spitefully  in  his  face. 

“I  see.  The  invention  was  for  my 
special  benefit.” 

“Safety  first,”  she  murmured. 

“I  never  really  believed  it — except 
when  you  took  me  by  surprise,”  he 
pursued.  “That’s  why  I — I  went 
ahead.” 

“You  certainly  went  ahead,”  she  con¬ 
firmed.  “What  are  speed  laws  to  you!” 

“You’re  telling  me  that  I  haven’t 
played  the  game  according  to  the  rules. 

I  know  I  haven’t.  One  has  to  make  his 
own  rules  when  Fate  is  in  the  game 
against  him.”  He  seemed  to  be  review¬ 
ing  something  in  his  mind.  “Fate,”  he 
observed  sententiously,  “is  a  cheap 
thimblerigger.” 


“Fate,”  said  she,  “is  the  ghost  around 
the  corner.” 

“A  dark  green,  60-horsepower  ghost, 
operated  by  a  matinee  hero,  a  movie 
close-up,  a  tailor’s  model — ” 

“If  you  mean  Reg,  it’s  just  as  well 
for  you  he  isn’t  here.” 

“Pooh!”  retorted  the  vengeful  and 
embittered  Dyke.  “I  could  wreck  his 
loveliness  with  one  flop  of  my  paint 
brush.” 

“Doubtless,”  she  agreed  with  a  side 
glance  at  the  wall,  now  bleeding  from 
every  pore.  “It’s  a  fearful  weapon. 
Spare  my  poor  Reg.” 

“I  suppose,”  said  Dyke,  desperate 
now,  but  not  quite  bankrupt  of  hope; 
“you’d  like  me  to  believe  that  he’s  your 
long-lost  brother.” 

.  She  lowered  her  eyes,  possibly  to 
hide  the  mischief  in  them.  “No,”  she 
returned  hesitantly  and  consciously. 
“He  isn’t — exactly — my  brother.” 

He  recalled  the  initials,  R.  B.  W.,  on 
the  car’s  door.  Hope  sank  for  the  third 
time  without  a  bubble.  “Good-by,”  said 
Martin  Dyke. 

“Surely  you’re  not  going  to  quit  your 
job  unfinished,”  she  protested. 

Dyke  said  something  forcible  and  dis¬ 
missive  about  the  job. 

“What  will  the  Mordaunt  Estate 
think?” 

Dyke  said  something  violent  and  de¬ 
structive  about  the  Mordaunt  Estate. 

“Perhaps  you’d  like  to  take  the  house, 
now  that  it’s  vacant.” 

Dyke,  having  expressed  a  preference 
for  the  tomb  as  a  place  of  residence,  went 
on  his  gloomful  way  shedding  green 
paint  on  one  side  and  red  on  the  other. 

INSOMNIA,  my  old  enemy,  having 
clutched  me  that  night,  I  went  to  my 
window  and  looked  abroad  over  Our 
Square,  as  Willy  Woolly’s  memorial 
clock  was  striking  four  (it  being  actu¬ 
ally  five-thirty).  A  shocking  sight 
afflicted  my  eyes.  My  bench  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  bum.  Hearing  the  meas¬ 
ured  footsteps  of  Terry  the  Cop,  guard¬ 
ian  of  our  destinies,  I  looked  for  a 
swift  and  painful  eviction.  Terry,  after 
a  glance,  passed  on.  Nothing  is  worse 
for  insomnia  than  an  unsolved  mystery. 
Slipping  into  my  clothes,  I  made  my 
w&y  softly  to  the  spot.  There  in  the 
seat  where  I  was  wont  to  pursue  my 
even .  tenor  as  an  orchid  slumbered 
Martin  Dyke,  amateur  desecrator  of 
other  men’s  houses,  challenger  of  the 
wayward  fates,  fanatic  of  a  will-o’-the- 
wisp  pursuit,  desperate  adventurer  in 
the  uncharted  realms  of  love;  and  in 
his  face,  turned  toward  the  polychro¬ 
matic  abominations  of  the  house,  so 
soon  to  be  deserted,  was  all  the  pathos 
and  all  the  beauty  of  illusion-haunted 
youth. 

Ah,  youth!  Blundering,  ridiculous 
youth !  An  absurd  period,  excusable 
only  on  the  score  of  its  brevity.  A 
parlous  condition!  A  traitorous  guide, 
froward,  inspired  of  all  manner  of 
levity,  pursuer  of  hopeless  phantasms, 
dupe  of  roseate  and  pernicious  myths 
(love-at-first-sight,  and  the  like),  butt 
of  the  High  Gods’  stinging  laughter,  de¬ 
servant  of  nothing  kinder  than  mockery 
from  the  aged  and  the  wise — which  is 
doubtless  why  we  old  and  sage  folk 
thank  Heaven  daily,  uplifting  cracked 
voices  and  withered  hands,  that  we 
are  no  longer  young!  A  pious  and 
fraudulent  litany  for  which  may  we 
be  forgiven!  My  young  friend  on  the 
bench  stirred.  A  shaft  of  moonlight, 
streaming  through  the  bush  upon  his 
face,  bewitched  him  to  unguarded 
speech: 

“Dominie,  I  have  been  dreaming.” 

F eai'ing  to  break  the  spell,  I  stood 
silent. 

“A  fairy  came  down  to  me  and 
touched  her  lips  to  mine,  so  lightly,  so 
softly.  Did  you  know  there  were  fairies 
in  Our  Square,  Dominie?” 

“Always.”  * 

“I  think  her  name  is  Happiness.  Is 
there  such  a  fairy,  Dominie?” 

“There  has  been.” 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


Growing  Up  with  the  Metal  Masters 


Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  when  Laclede- 
Christy  started  to  make  Fire  Brick  and  other  Re¬ 
fractories  for  the  various  metallurgical  industries,  the 
latter  were  still  in  their  swaddling 
clothes.  At  that  time  it  took  over  a 
year  to  produce  as  much  iron  as  one 
of  our  modem  blast  furnaces  produces 
in  a  single  day! 


-  IT  r^r  K-XJ-  • 


The  Foundation  of  Industry 


Very  few  firms  in  any  industry,  whose  career  started 
seventy-six  years  ago,  are  still  in  business.  That 
Laclede-Christy  are  one  of  this  select  few  can  be  the 
result  of  but  one  thing:  the  constant  liv¬ 
ing  up,  all  through  these  many  years,  to 
the  very  highest  standards  of  service. 

Through  extensive  modem  usage,  this 
word  service  has,  unfortunately,  lost 
much  of  its  true  significance;  but  to 
Laclede-Christy  it  means  today  all  that 
it  meant  back  in  1844,  and  more:  the 
desire  as  well  as  the  ability  to  give 
every  customer  the  kind  of  treatment 


Branch  Offices 


Laclede-Christy  are  proud  to  have 
played  so  extensive  a  part  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  zinc 
and  their  numerous  kindred  industries. 

Tust  as  we  served  the  foremost  pioneers  -  .  ,  .  . . 

in  metallurgy,  so  do  we  serve  its  leaders  today.  that  will  meet  his  idea  ot  what  is  right  and  g  . 

Distributors  in  over  a  hundred  cities 

Chicago,  .366  Peoples  Gas  Bidg.,  New  York,  504,  50  East  42nd  St„  P.ttsburgh,  901  Oiiver  Bldg.,  Detroit,  835  Book  Bid*. 
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Lucky  Boy 

to  have  a  food  confection  waiting  after  school.  And  to 
have  it  Puffed  Wheat,  which  is  whole  wheat,  steam 
exploded  and  made  easy  to  digest. 


Millions  Now  Enjoy  Them 


There  are  millions  of  lucky  children  now 
who  revel  in  Puffed  Grains. 

American  homes  are  now  enjoying  some 
750  million  dishes  of  Puffed  Grains  in  a  year.  And 
this  is  why: 

These  bubble  grains  have  made  whole  grains 
enticing. 

Prof.  Anderson’s  process — steam  explosion  — has 
made  digestion  easy  and  complete. 

Once  they  were  breakfast  dainties.  Now  they  are 
all-day  foods.  Millions  of  dishes  are  served  in  milk 
for  suppers  and  between  meals. 

Millions  are  mixed  with  fruit. 

Millions  are  crisped  and  lightly  buttered  for 
hungry  children  to  eat  like  peanuts — dry. 

All  shot  from  guns 

Puffed  Grains  are  shot  from  guns.  By  steam  ex¬ 
plosion  they  are  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size. 
Every  food  cell  is  thus  blasted  and  fitted  to  digest. 
Every  atom  feeds. 

These  scientific  foods  are  also  the  most  delightful 
grain  foods  known.  They  are  airy,  flimsy,  nut-like — 
flavory  food  confections. 

In  every  home  such  foods  are  needed  several  times 
a  day. 


Puffed  Puffed  Corn 
Wheat  Rice  Puffs 

Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 


Pancakes  with  Nut  Flavor 


Now  we  have  added  Puffed  Rice  flour  to  a 
perfect  paiyake  mixture.  The  Puffed  Rice 
makes  the  pancakes  fluffy  and  gives  a  nutty 
taste.  You  have  never  tasted  pancakes  so  deli¬ 
cious.  When  you  order  Puffed  drains  order 
Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour  as  well.  Simply 
add  milk  or  water  the  flour  is  self-raising — and 
hear  what  your  people  say. 
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“Then  there  will  always  be.  I  think 
it  was  Happiness  because  she  went 
away  so  quickly.” 

“Happiness  does.  Did  you  try  to 
hold  her?” 

“So  hard!  But  I  was  clumsy  and 
rough.  She  slipped  through  my  arms.” 
“Did  she  leave  nothing?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Then  what  is  this?”  I  lifted  from 
the  ground  at  his  feet  a  single  petal 
of  pink  rose,  fragrant,  unwithered,  and 
placed  it  in  his  hand. 

“The  fairy’s  kiss,”  he  said  dreamily. 
“That’s  for  farewell.” 

The  moon,  dipping  beyond  a  cloud, 
lifted  the  spell.  Youth  straightened  up 
brusquely  on  its  bench,  rubbing  en¬ 
chantment  from  its  eyes. 

“Have  I  been  talking  in  my  sleep, 
Dominie?” 

“Possibly.” 

“What  kind  of  talk?  Nonsense?” 
“Nonsense — or  wisdom.  How  should 
I  know?” 

“Dominie,  is  there  a  perfume  in  the 
air?  A  smell  of  roses?” 

“Look  in  your  hand.” 

He  opened  his  fingers  slowly  and 
closed  them  again,  tenderly,  jealously. 
“I  must  go  now,”  he  said  vaguely. 
“May  I  come  back  to  see  you  sometimes, 
Dominie?” 

“Perhaps  you’ll  bring  Happiness  with 
you,”  I  said. 

But  he  only  shook  his  head.  On  the 
morrow  his  van  was  gone  from  the 
alley  and  the  house  at  No.  37,  which 
had  once  been  the  House  of  Silvery 
Voices,  was  voiceless  again. 

SOMETHING  of  the  savor  of  life  went 
with  the  vanners  out  of  Our  Square.  I 
missed  their  broad-ranging  and  casual 
talk  of  politics,  art,  religion,  the  fourth 
dimension,  and  one  another.  Yet  I  felt 
sure  that  I  should  see  them  both  again. 
There  is  a  spell  woven  in  Our  Square— 
it  has  held  me  these  sixty  years  and 
more,  and  I  wonder  at  times  whether 
Death  himself  can  break  it — which 
draws  back  the  hearts  that  have  once 
known  the  place.  It  was  a  long  month, 
though,  before  the  butterfly  fluttered 
back.  More  radiant  than  ever  she 
looked,  glowing  softly  in  the  brave  No¬ 
vember  sun,  as  she  approached  my 
bench.  But  there  was  something  indefin¬ 
ably  wistful  about  her.  She  said  that 
she  had  come  to  satisfy  her  awakened 
appetite  for  the  high  art  of  R.  Noovo, 
as  she  faced  the  unaltered  and  violent 
frontage  of  No.  37. 

“Empty,”  said  I. 

“Then  he  didn’t  take  my  advice  and 
rent  it.  The  painter  man,  I  mean.” 
“He’s  gone.” 

“Where?” 

“I  haven’t  an  idea.” 

“Doesn’t  he  ever  come  back?” 

“You  must  not  assume,”  said  I  with 
severity,  “that  you  are  the  only  devotee 
of  high  art.  You  may  perhaps  compare 
your  devotion  to  that  of  another  whom 
I  might  mention  when  you,  too,  have 
lost  ten  pounds  and  gained  ten  years — ” 
“Dominie!  Has  he?” 

“Has  he  what?” 

“G-g-g-gained  ten  pounds.  I  mean, 
lost  ten  years.” 

“I  haven’t  said  so.” 

“Dominie,  you  are  a  cruel  old  man,” 
accused  the  butterfly. 

“And  you  are  a  wicked  woman.” 

“I’m  not.  I’m  only  twenty,”  was  her 
irrelevant  but  natural  defense. 

“Witness,  on  your  oath,  answer;  were 
you  at  any  time  in  the  evening  or  night 
before  you  departed  from  this,  Our 
Square,  leaving  us  desolate — were  you, 
I  say,  abroad  in  the  park?” 

“Y-y-yes,  your  honor.” 

“In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
bench?” 

“Benches  are  very  alike  in  the  dark.” 
“But  occupants  of  them  are  not. 
Don’t  fence  with  the  court.  Were  you 
wearing  one  or  more  roses  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  hue  and  device  of  those  now  dis¬ 
played  in  your  cheeks?” 

“The  honorable  court  has  nothing  to 
do  with  my  face,”  said  the  witness  defi¬ 
antly. 


“On  the  contrary,  your  face  is  the 
corpus  delicti.  Did  you,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  unconscious  and  hence  de¬ 
fenseless  condition  of  my  client,  that  is, 
of  Mr.  Martin  Dyke,  lean  over  him  and 
deliberately  imprint  a — ” 

“No!  No!  No!  No!  No!"  cried 
the  butterfly  with  great  and  unconvinc¬ 
ing  fervor.  “How  dare  you  accuse  me 
of  such  a  thing?” 

“On  the  circumstantial  evidence  of  a 
pink  rose  petal.  But  worse  is  coming. 
The  charge  is  unprovoked  and  willful 
murder.” 

Butterflies  are  strange  creatures. 
This  one  seemed  far  less  concerned  over 
the  latter  than  the  former  accusation. 
“Of  whom?”  she  inquired. 

“You  have  killed  a  budding  poet.” 
Here  I  violated  a  sacred  if  implied  con¬ 
fidence  by  relating  what  the  bewitched 
sleeper  on  the  bench  had  said  under  the 
spell  of  the  moon. 

THE  result  was  most  gratifying.  The 
butterfly  assured  me  with  indignation 
that  it  was  only  a  cold  in  her  head, 
which  had  been  annoying  her  for  days: 
that  was  what  made  her  eyes  act  so, 
and  I  was  a  suspicious  and  malevolent 
old  gentleman — and— and — and  perhaps 
some  day  she  and  Mr.  Martin  Dyke 
might  happen  to  meet. 

“Is  that  a  message?”  I  asked. 

“No,”  answered  the  butterfly  with  a 
suspicion  of  panic  in  her  eyes. 

“Then?”  I  queried. 

“He’s  so-so  awfully  go-aheadish,” 
she  complained. 

“I’ll  drop  him  a  hint,”  I  offered 
kindly. 

“It  might  do  some  good.  I’m  afraid 
of  him,”  she  confessed. 

“And  a  little  bit  of  yourself?”  I  sug¬ 
gested. 

The  look  of  scorn  which  she  bent 
upon  me  would  have  withered  inconti¬ 
nently  anything  less  hardy  than  a 
butterfly-devouring  orchid.  It  passed 
and  thoughtfulness  supplanted  it.  “If 
you  really  think  that  he  could  be  influ¬ 
enced  to  be  more — well,  more  conven¬ 
tional — ” 

“I  guarantee  nothing;  but  I’m  a  peda¬ 
gogue  by  profession  and  have  taught 
some  hard  subjects  in  my  time.” 

_  “Then  do  you  think  you  could  give 
him  a  little  message,  word  for  word  as 
I  give  it  to  you?” 

“Senile  decay,”  I  admitted,  “may 
have  paralyzed  most  of  my  faculties, 
hut  as  a  repeater  of  messages  verbatim, 
I  am  faithful  as  a  phonograph.” 

“Tell  him  this,  then.”  She  ticked  the 
message  off  on  her  fingers.  “A  half  is 
not  exactly  the  same  as  a  whole.  Don’t 
forget  fhe  ‘exactly.’  ” 

“Is  this  an  occasion  for  mathematical 
axioms?”  I  demanded.  But  she  had  al¬ 
ready  gone,  with  a  parting  injunction 
to  be  precise. 

I 

WHEN,  three  days  thereafter,  I  re¬ 
tailed  that  banality  to  young  Mr. 
Dyke  it  produced  a  startling  though  not 
instantaneous  effect. 

“I’ve  got  it!”  he  shouted. 

“Don’t  scare  me  off  my  bench!  What 
is  it  you’ve  got?” 

“The  answer.  She  said  he  wasn’t  ex¬ 
actly  her  brother.” 

“Who?” 

“That  bully-looking  big  chap  in  the 
roadster  who  took  her  away.”  He  de¬ 
livered  this  shameless  reversal  of  a 
passionately  asserted  opinion  without  a 
quiver.  “Now  she  says  a  half  isn’t 
exactly  the  same  as  a  whole.  He  wasn’t 
exactly  her  brother,  she  said;  he’s  her 
half  brother.  ‘Toora-loora-loo,’  as  we 
say  in  Patagonia.” 

“For  Patagonia  it  sounds  reasonable. 
What  next?” 

“Next  and  immediately,”  said  Mr. 
Dyke,  “I  am  obtaining  an  address  from 
the  Mordaunt  Estate,  and  I  am  then 
taking  this  evening  off.” 

“Take  some  advice  also,  my  boy,”  said 
I,  mindful  of  the  butterfly’s  alarms. 
“Go  slow.” 

“Slow!  Haven’t  I  lost  time  enough 
already?” 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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— the  tetter  of 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK  STATE 
COMMISSIONER  OF 
EDUCATION 

“The  influence  of  music 
upon  the  individual  has  been 
known  since  very  early  times. 
When  an  evil  spirit  came 
upon  Saul,  David  was 
brought  to  play  before  him 
until  he  was  well.  I  often 
think  of  Mr.  Edison  as  a 
modern  David,  not  out 
slaying  Goliaths,  but  play¬ 
ing  with  varied  instruments 
before  the  world,  which 
seems,  like  Saul,  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  at  times  by  an  evil 
spirit.” 


Close-up  photograph  of  Mario  Laurenti,  baritone  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  as  the  6000 
teachers  saw  him  in  the  act  of  comparing  his  voice  with  its  RE-CREATION  by  the  New  Edison. 
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6000  Empire  State  Teachers 
Hear  Phonograph  Achieve  Triumph 


T 


'HE  illustration,  although  it  is  reproduced  from  an  actual 
-  photograph,  but  faintly  portrays  the  memorable  scene  at 
the  State  Armory  in  Albany,  New  York,  on  the  night  o 
November  25th,  when  6000  teachers,  principals  and  super¬ 
intendents  of  the  public  schools  of  New  York  State  sat  spe  - 
bound  as  they  heard  Mario  Laurenti,  world-famed  baritone 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  sing  in  direct  comparison 
with  the  New  Edison’s  RE-CREATION  of  his  magnificent  voice. 


T  AU RENT  I  stood  beside  the  stately 
I  i  New  Edison  Cabinet.  His  voice  filled 
the  auditorium.  The  audience,  which 
at  first  had  been  a  trifle  tense  because 
of  the  unusual  nature  of  the  proposed 
experiment,  gradually  relaxed  under  the 
magic  influence  of  the  great  baritone  s 
artistry. 

Then  suddenly  there  was  a  stir,  a  sub¬ 
dued  murmur  of  surprise  and  a  perplexed 
rubbing  of  eyes.  Laurenti  s  voice,  un¬ 
diminished  in  quality  and  beauty,  con¬ 
tinued  to  reach  every  quarter  of  the  vast 
auditorium,  but  his  lips  had  ceased  to 


move.  The  cabinet  at  his  side  had  taken 
up  the  song  and  was  matching  his  voice 
so  perfectly  that  the  human  ear  could 
not  tell  when  Laurenti  had  ceased  to  sing. 

Edison  Had  Won  Another  Triumph 

THIS  great  event  proved  that  Edison’s 
genius  has  produced  the  phonograph 
of  supreme  realism.  1 1  also  earned  for  his 
achievement  the  indorsement  of  one  of 
the  world’s  most  famous  educators. 
Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  President  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Dr.  Finley’s  beautiful  tribute  to  Mr. 
Edison  and  the  latter’s  new  phonograph 


is  reproduced  herewith.  It  is  doubtful 
if  Edison’s  ambition  to  serve  humanity 
through  the  agency  of  music  could  have 
been  more  accurately  divined. 

Official  Laboratory  Model 

THE  instrument  used  at  Albany  was  a 
duplicate  of  Edison’s  original  Official 
Laboratory  Model,  on  which  he  spent 
more  than  three  million  dollars  in  research 
work.  The  Edison  dealer  in  your  city 
will  be  glad  to  show  you  a  duplicate  of 
this  original  three  million  dollar  phono¬ 
graph  and  he  will,  without  quibble  or 
question,  guarantee  it  to  be  fully  equal 
in  tonal  quality  to  the  instrument  used 
at  Albany  and  to  be  capable  of  success¬ 
fully  sustaining  the  test  made  at  Albany. 

Let  us  send  you  our  book,  “Edison  and 
Musics  and  our  booklet,“What  the  Critics 
Say.”  “Edison  and  Music”  is  written  by 
one  of  Thomas  A.  Edison’s  right-hand 
men.  Address  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc., 
Orange,  N.  J. 
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VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Special  Offer: 

For  your  dealer  s  name  and  15c.  in  stamps  we  will  send  you  a  25c.  sample  can 
of  Valspar — enough  to  finish  a  small  table  or  chair.  Fill  out  the  coupon. 

Dealer’s  Name . . . . . . . . . . 

Name . . . . . . . ■ 

Address -  .  . .  . . .  ... . . . . . . 

Collier's — 1-10-20  " 


Why 


use  VALSPAR  Varnish 


/l  ST  SIX  WEEKS  after  the'big  refrigera¬ 
tors  were  installed  in  the  restaurant  of  the 
famous  Macy  store.  New  York,  the  varnish 
began  to  turn  white  and  flake  off. 

The  steam  from  the  big  kitchen  kettles  was 
too  much  for  it — to  the  surprise  of  the  con¬ 
tractors  who  had  thought  the  varnish  they 
used  equal  to  anything  made  for  the  purpose. 

In  two  months,  where  the  steam  was  hottest, 
there  was  no  varnish  left,  and  the  unprotected 
wood  was  showing  signs  of  warping  and  swelling. 
After  one  look,  the  Macy  superintend- 
'W^  ent  of  buildings  said  “Re-varnish  them 

wTith  Valspar” — his  experi¬ 
ence  told  him  that  Valspar 
would  stand  where  the  other 
varnish  had  failed.  So  they 
s  c  raped  t  h  e  re  ■  rige  ra  to  rs 
and  gave  them  three  coats 
of  Valspar,  and  though  that 
was  seven  years  ago,  the 
head  painter  at  Macy’s  said 
recently,  “'Those  refrigera¬ 
tors  show  no  signs  of  need¬ 
ing  revarnishing  yet!” 

Ever  since  this  startling  demonstra¬ 
tion,  everything  varnishable  around 
the  great  Macy  store  has  been  VAI- 
SPAKRKD — and  the  manufacturers  of 
the  refrigerators  have  made  Valspar 
their  standard  finish. 


Why  not  VALSPAR 

your  refrigerator 


now.'1 


VALENTINE’S 


The  Varnish  That  Won’t  Turn  White 
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“Perhaps.  But  now  you’ve  got  all 
there  is.  Don’t  force  the  game.  You’ve 
frightened  that  poor  child  so  that  she 
never  can  feel  sure  what  you’re  going 
to  do  next.” 

“Neither  can  I,  Dominie,”  confessed 
the  candid  youth.  “But  you’re  quite 
right.  I’ll  clamp  on  the  brakes.  I’ll 
be  as  cool  and  conventional  as  a  slice 
of  lemon  on  an  iced  clam.  ‘How  well 
you’re  looking  to-night,  Miss  Leffing- 
well’ — that’ll  be  my  nearest  approach  to 
unguarded  personalities.  Trust  me, 
Dominie,  and  thank  you  for  the  tip.” 

THE  memorial  and  erratic  clock  of 
Our  Square  was  just  striking  seven 
of  the  following  morning,  meaning  ap¬ 
proximately  eighty-forty,  when  my 
astonished  eyes  again  beheld  Martin 
Dyke  seated  on  my  bench,  beautifully 
though  inappropriately  clad  in  full  eve¬ 
ning  dress  with  a  pink  rose  in  his  coat 
lapel,  and  gazing  at  No.  37  with  a  wild, 
ecstatic  glare. 

“What  have  you  been  doing  here  all 
night?”  I  asked. 

“Thinking.” 

I  pointed  to  the  flower.  “Where  did 
you  get  that?” 

“A  fairy  gift.” 

“Martin,”  said  I,  “did  you  abide  by 
my  well-meant  and  inspired  advice?” 

“Dominie,”  replied  the  youth  with  a 
guilty  flush.  “I  did  my  best.  I — I  tried 
to.  You  mustn’t  think — -  Nothing  is 
settled.  It’s  only  that — ” 


“It’s  only  that  Age  is  a  fool  to  ad¬ 
vise  Youth.  Why  should  I  expect  you 
to  abide  by  my  silly  counsels?  Who  am 
I  to  interfere  with  the  dominant  fates! 
Says  the  snail  to  the  avalanche:  ‘Go 
slow!’  and  the  avalanche — ” 

“Hey!  Hi!  You  Mordaunt  Estate!” 
broke  in  young  Mr.  Dyke,  shouting.  “I 
beg  your  pardon,  Dominie,  I’ve  got  to 
see  the  Estate  for  a  minute.” 

Rushing  across  the  street,  he  inter¬ 
cepted  that  institutional  gentleman  in 
the  act  of  dipping  a  brush  into  a  can 
in  front  of  No.  37. 

“Don’t,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  touch  that 
front!”  implored  the  improver  of  it. 

“Why  not?”  demanded  the  Estate. 

“I  want  to  rent  it.  As  it  is.  From 
to-day.” 

The  Mordaunt  Estate  turned  a  dull, 
Wagboomish  look  of  denial  upon  him. 
“Nope,”  said  he.  “I’ve  had  enough  of 
short  rentals.  It  don’t  pay.  I’m  going 
to  paint  her  up  and  lease  her  for 
good.” 

“I’ll  take  your  lease,”  insisted  Mar¬ 
tin  Dyke. 

“For  how  long  a  period?”  inauired 
the  other,  in  terms  of  the  Estate 
again. 

The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or 
land,  the  look  that  I  had  surprised  on 
the  face  of  illusion-haunted  Youth  in 
the  moon  glow,  gleamed  in  Martin 
Dyke’s  eyes. 

“Say  a  million  years,”  he  answered 
softly. 


The  Little  Warrior 

Continued  from  page  7 


leads  a  forlorn  hope,  moved  his  Adam’s 
apple  briskly  up  and  down  several  times, 
and  spoke: 

“How  do  you  do.  Lady  Underhill?” 

“How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Rooke?” 

Lady  Underhill  bowed  stiffly  and 
without  pleasure.  She  was  not  fond 
of  the  Last  of  the  Rookes.  She  sup¬ 
posed  the  Almighty  had  had  some  wise 
purpose  in  creating  Freddie,  but  it  had 
always  been  inscrutable  to  her. 

“Like  you,”  mumbled  Freddie,  “to 
meet  my  friends.  Lady  Underhill,  Mr. 
Devereux.” 

“Charmed,”  said  Ronny,  affably. 

“Mr.  Martyn.” 

“Delighted,”  said  Algy  with  Old 
World  courtesy. 

Lady  Underhill  regarded  this  mob 
scene  with  an  eye  of  ice. 

“How  do  you  do?”  she  said.  “Have 
you  come  to  meet  somebody?” 

“I — er —  We — er —  Why — er — ”  This 
woman  always  made  Freddie  feel  as 
if  he  were  being  disemboweled  by  some 
clumsy  amateur.  He  wished  that  he 
had  defied  the  dictates  of  his  better 
nature  and  remained  in  his  snug  rooms 
at  the  Albany,  allowing  Derek  to  go 
through  this  business  by  himself.  “I — 
er —  We — er — came  to  meet  you,  don’t 
you  know!” 

“Indeed!  That  was  very  kind  of 
you!” 

“Oh,  not  at  all.” 

“Thought  we’d  welcome  you  back  to 
the  old  homestead,”  said  Ronny,  beam¬ 
ing. 

“What  could  be  sweeter?”  said  Algy. 
He  produced  a  cigar  case  and  extracted 
a  formidable  torpedo-shaped  Havana. 
He  was  feeling  delightfully  at  his  ease, 
and  couldn’t  understand  why  Freddie 
had  made  such  a  fuss  about  meeting 
this  nice  old  lady.  “Don’t  mind  if  I 
smoke,  do  you?  Air’s  a  bit  raw  to-day. 
Gets  into  the  lungs.” 

Derek  chafed  impotently.  These  un¬ 
sought  allies  were  making  a  difficult 
situation  a  thousand  times  worse.  A 
more  acute  observer  than  young  Mr. 
Martyn,  he  noted  the  tight  lines  about 
his  mother’s  mouth,  and  knew  them  for 
the  danger  signal  they  were.  Endeavor¬ 
ing  to  distract  her  with  light  conversa¬ 
tion,  he  selected  a  subject  which  was  a 
little  unfortunate. 

“What  sort  of  crossing  did  you  have, 
mother?” 

Lady  Underhill  winced.  A  current 
of  air  had  sent  the  perfume  of  Algy’s 


cigar  playing  about  her  nostrils.  She 
closed  her  eyes,  and  her  face  turned 
a  shade  paler.  Freddie,  observing  this, 
felt  quite  sorry  for  the  poor  old  thing. 
She  was  a  pest  and  a  pot  of  poison,  of 
course,  but  all  the  same,  he  reflected 
charitably,  it  was  a  shame  that  she 
should  look  so  green  about  the  gills. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
must  be  hungry.  The  thing  to  do  was 
to  take  her  mind  off  it  till  she  could  he 
conducted  to  a  restaurant  and  dumped 
down  in  front  of  a  bowl  of  soup. 

“Bit  choppy,  I  suppose,  what?”  he 
bellowed  in  a  voice  that  ran  up  and 
down  Lady  Underhill’s  nervous  system 
like  an  electric  needle.  “I  was  afraid 
you  were  going  to  have  a  pretty  rough 
time  of  it  when  I  read  the  forecast  in 
the  paper.  The  good  old  boat  wobbled 
a  bit,  eh?” 

Lady  Underhill  uttered  a  faint  moan. 
Freddie  noticed  that  she  was  looking 
deucedly  chippy,  even  chippier  than  a 
moment  ago. 

“It’s  an  extraordinary  thing  about 
that  Channel  crossing,”  said  Algy  Mar¬ 
tyn  meditatively  as  he  puffed  a  refresh¬ 
ing  cloud.  “I’ve  known  fellows  who  could 
travel  quite  happily  everywhere  else  in 
the  world — round  the  Horn  in  sailing 
ships  and  all  that  sort  of  thing— yield 
up  their  immortal  soul  crossing  the 
Channel!  Absolutely  yield  up  their  im¬ 
mortal  soul!  Don’t  know  why.  Rummy, 
but  there  it  is!” 

“I’m  like  that  myself,”  assented  Ronny 
Devereux.  “That  dashed  trip  from 
Calais  gets  me  every  time!  Bowls  me 
right  over!  I  go  aboard,  stoked  to  the 
eyebrows  with  seasick  remedies,  swear¬ 
ing  that  this  time  I’ll  fool  ’em,  but  down 
I  go  ten  minutes  after  we’ve  started, 
and  the  next  thing  I  know  is  somebody 
saying:  ‘Well,  well!  So  this  is  Dover!’” 

“It’s  exactly  the  same  with  me,”  said 
Freddie,  delighted  with  the  smooth, 
easy  way  the  conversation  was  flow¬ 
ing.  “Whether  it’s  the  hot,  greasy 
smell  of  the  engines  .,.  .” 

“It’s  not  the  engines,”  contended 
Ronny  Devereux.  “Stands  to  reason 
it  can’t  be.  I  rather  like  the  smell  of 
engines.  This  station  is  reeking  with 
the  smell  of  engine  grease,  and  I  can 
drink  it  in  and  enjoy  it.”  He  sniffed 
luxuriantly.  “It’s  something  else.” 

“Ronny’s  right,”  said  Algy  cordially. 
“It  isn’t  the  engines.  It’s  the  way  the 
boat  heaves  up  and  down  and  up  and 
( Continued  on  page  50) 
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TheWorld  Sweep  of  500,000  P elmanists 


Major  Gen  Si'  Frederick 
Maurice,  K.  C.  M.  G. ,  C.  B. 
•The TELMAN  System  is  not 
rram  or  trick,  hut  a  scientific 
method  of  training. 


General  Sir  Robert  Baden- 
Powell 

“The  PELMAN  System  offers 
in  a  practical  form  the  cardinal 
steps  to  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  mental  char¬ 
acter." 


Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey 

"It  is  a  big  thing  to  have  PKL- 
MANISM  in  the  United  States, 
because  it  will  carry  a  message 
of  courage  and  ambition  into 
every  life  willing  to  receive  it. 


Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.  P. 


Sir  H.  Rider  Haggard 


Admiral  Lord  Beresford 
G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  V.  0. 


•  The  PFaLMAN  System  is  nor  •  rerommf-.m  “ 

only  unique  in  itself  but  deserves  to  those  who  in  t  he’ 

well  of  the  country  and  of  the  really  wish  to  learn  and  to  be- 

i  ,  #*nma  mnnl  mon  dtln  WrtmPTl  0 1 1 fcc  ll 

world. 


Dr.  Frederic  C.  Howe 
"PELMANISM  ean.  and  will. 


.  nviMANiCM  U.  U.  Vj.  G.  v.  v.  "PELMANISM  can,  and  will, 

"The  PELMAN  System  is  not  recommend  1  ELM  an  a.  m  teach  self-knowledge  and.  with 

nlv  nnimie  in  itself  but  deserves  to  those  who.  in  t  he  fullest  sense,  I  should  describe  tne_  System  rraH7.ation,  is  bound  to  come 


really  wish  to  learn  and  to  be-  as  inculcating  self-reliance,  and  leMression  ’ 

rn me  what  men  and  women  ought  the  perfecting  of  the  mind,  mem  se,‘  expresBIU  • 

i.c  nrv  and  mental  rnuinment.  irener- 


Jerome  K.  Jerome 
“PELMANISM  oupht  to  be  the 
beginning  of  education." 


me  ppriermiK  MIC  . . 

orv.  and  mental  equipment,  gener¬ 
ally." 


The  Spread  of  Pelmanism 

The  Story  of  a  Great  Movement  that  Compels  the  Interest  of 
Forward  Looking  Men  and  Women 
By  GEORGE  CREEL 

MANISM  with  its  record  of  500.000  successes  in  England,  has  come  to  the 

and  itrrastlicn  theit  k.owa  powers  and  how  to  dmmer  and 
train  their  latent  mental  abilities  ,  i  ..  v:s:t  ;n  p)10  Pages  of  the  news- 

“  ™r.“/'f,™s'worc  enr’olliw  tlioir  ontiro  slads  in  the  (.<•  of  sreatei  efficiency.  As  a 
ZSfcT&S  power,  concentration. 

wandering  and  wool-gathering. 

Pelmanism  Develops  the  Mind  Behind 
Memory 


Your  Unsuspected  Self 

How  Pelmanism  Brings  the  Hidden,  Sleeping  Qualities  Into 
Full  Development  and  Dynamic  Action 

A  FI  10  you  the  man  or  woman  you  ought  to  be?  .....  „  „i.„j 

f\  Beneath  the  Self  of  which  you  are  conscious  there  is  hidden  an  unsuspected 
il  Self,  a  thing  of  sleeping  strength  and  infinite  possibilities. 

That  Self  is  tbe  man  or  woman  you  ought  to  be. 

It  is  this  unsuspected  Self  that  occasionally  rises  uppermost  in  some  crisis 
of  life  and  makes  you  go  in  and  win.  And  then  you  say,  wonderingly :  IIow 

strange  !  1  didn't  think  1  had  it  in  me”. 

Let  that  Self  be  always  uppermost!  Resolve  to  be  always  tbe  man  you  ought  to  e. 

Hut  first  discover  your  unsuspected  Self.  ,  .  ,  .  ,  .  ,  .  ,  nf 

Search  through  all  the  muddle  and  chaos  of  wrong  thinking,  of  doubt  and  self -dis¬ 
trust,  and  find  those  fine  qualities,  those  powerful  potentialities,  all  those  slumbering 

talents  which  every  one  of  us  possesses.  .  ,  , 

Developed  and  used,  they  will  lift  you  from  the  valley  of  wishing  to  the  lull  tops 
of  achievement.  The  human  mind,  freed  from  slavery  to  slothful  habits,  and  tiamed 
t„  strength  by  proper  exercises,  lias  the  drive  of  a  mighty  machine.  It  takes  no  account 
of  obstacles;  it  refuses  to  be  stopped  by  barriers. 


Twenty  years  ago  Pelmanism  was  a 
simple  memory  training.  .  Today  it  seientn 
finally  trains  and  exercises  ALL  mental 
powers  instead  of  one  function  of  the 
mind. 

The  founder  of  Pelmanism  had  an  idea. 
He  went  to  the  leading  psychologists  ot 
England  and  America,  and  said:  I  have  a 
good  memory  system.  I  think  I  may  sa> 
that  it  is  the  best.  But  it  occurs  to  me  that 
there  is  a  small  point  in  memory  unless 
there’s  a  mind  behind  it.  You  gentlemen 
teach  the  science  of  the  mind.  But  you 
teach  it  only  to  those  who  come  to  you. 
\nd  few  come,  for  psychology  is  looked 
upon  as  ‘highbrow’.  Why  cant  we  popn- 
lari/.e  it?  Why  can’t  we  make  people 
train  their  minds  just  as  they  train  their 
bodies?  Why  can't  you  put  all  that  you 
have  to  teach  into  a  series  of  simple 
understandable  lessons  that  ean  be  grasped 
by  the  average  man  with  an  average 
education?” 

And  the  eminent  professors  did  it ! 

Pelmanism  today  develops  mind  as 
surelv  as  a  physical  trainer  develops 
muscle.  It  is  a  new  practical  application 
of  truths  as  old  as  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  substitutes  head  work  for  guess  work. 
It.  puts  science  in  harness  for  the  doing 
of  every  day  work. 

Pelmanism  develops  individual  (mark 
that)  mentality  to  its  highest  power.  It 
r« cognizes  the  interdependence  of  all  mental 
faculties  and  trains  them  together.  It 
corrects  bad  habits  by  forming  good  habits, 
and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  person¬ 
ality  and  character  in  the  development  of 
mental  activity. 

Pelmanism  is  not  a  miracle.  It  is  not 
a  mental  pill  for  mental  ills.  The  course 
is  not  difficult.  The  average  mind  ean 
quickly  grasp  the  principles.  But  to  get 
the  good  out  of  these  principles  you  must 
use  them.  Mind  or  muscle  ean  only  grow 
through  exercise. 

Pelmanism  gives  the  mind  a  gymnasium 
to  work  in.  It  prescribes  the  training 
scientifically  and  skilled  educators  super¬ 
intend  the  work. 

The  Art  of  “ Get  There” 

Science  is  the  knowledge  of  truth.  Art 
is  its  useful  application.  Pelmanism.  the 
science,  teaches  the  art  of  “Getting  there” 
quickly,  surely,  finely.  Not  just  for  men. 
but  for  women. 

Woman  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  busi¬ 
ness.  has  her  ambitions  and  her  perplexities. 
Followed  honestly,  Pelmanism  will  help 
solve  woman’s  problems  and  aid  her  to 
realize  her  ambition.  For  Pelmanism 


means  to  men  and  to  women  clear  think 
ing.  concentrated  thinking;  it  means  self- 
reliance.  mind,  character  and  personality 
development  to  the  highest  degree.  There 
is  no  sex  in  thought — and  no  limits  to  its 
development. 

Americans  need  it  as  much  as  England 
needed  it.  There  are  too  many  men  who 
are  “old  at  forty”;  too  many  people  who 
complain  about  their  “luck  when  they 
fail :  too  many  people  without  ambition  or 
who  have  “lost  tlieir  nerve”,  “too  many 
job  cowards  “living  under 
the  daily  fear  of  being 
‘fired’ 


Destiny  or  Decision 


Never  forget  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as 
“standing  still”.  Either 
you  go  forward  or  you 
drop  back. 

Increased  Incomes 


To  Members  of  The  A.  E.  F. 

The  members  of  the  A.  E.  F.  who 
subscribed  to  Pelmanism  while 
abroad  may  send  their  work  sheets 
hereafter  to  The  Pelman  Institute 
of  America,  505  Fifth  Avenue. 
No  charge  for  this  transfer. 


Service  men  returning  to  business 
will  find  great  benefits  from  Pel¬ 
manism.  It  makes  up  for  time 
spent  away  from  business. 

100,000  members  of  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force  are  Pelman- 
ists  today. 


Talk  of  quick  and  large 
salary,  suggests  quackery, 
hut  I  saw  bundles  of 
letters  telling  how  Pel¬ 
manism  had  increased 
earning  capacity  from  20 
to  200  per  cent.  And 
why  not?  Increased  efficiency  is  worth 
more  money. 

Blit  Pelmanism  is  bigger  than  that. 
After  all  life  is  for  living.  Money  is  merely 
an  aid  to  that  end.  Money  without 
capacity  for  enjoyment  is  worthless.  Pel¬ 
manism  makes  for  a  richer,  more  whole¬ 
some  and  more  interesting  life. 

Too  many  people  are  mentally  lopsided, 
knowing  just  the  one  thing,  or  taking 
interest  in  only  one  thing.  Of  all  living 
creatures  they  are  the  most  deadly.  I 
have  seen  eminent  scholars  who  were  the 
dullest  of  talkers;  successful  business  men 
who  knew  nothing  of  literature,  art  or 
music ;  people  of  achievement  sitting 
tongue-tied  in  a  crowd  while  some  lool 
held  the  floor ;  masters  of  industry  igno¬ 
rant  of  every  social  value ;  workers  whose 
lives  were  drab  because  they  did  not  know 
how  to  put  color  in  them,  and  I  have  heard 
men  and  women  of  real  intelligence  forced 
to  rely  on  anecdotes  to  keep  up  a  con¬ 
versation. 

The  emphasis  of  Pelmanism  is  on  a 
complete  personality.  It  does  away  with 
lopsided  developments.  It  points  the  way 
to  cultural  values  as  well  as  to  material 
success.  It  opens  the  windows  of  the  mind 
to  the  voices  of  the  world ;  it  puts  the 
stored  wealth  of  memory  at  the  service  of 
the  tongue ;  it  burns  away  the  stupid 
diffidences  bv  developing  self-realization  and 
self-expression :  it  makes  unnecessary  the 
stereotyped  in  speech  and  thought  and 

action.  ,  _  ,, 

(Signed)  George  Creel. 


These  statements  are  not  advanced  as 
empty  speculation,  hut  are  stated  as  facts, 
facts  that  have  behind  them  the  testimony 
of  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  men 
and  women  who  have  studied  Pelmanism, 
that  science  of  Self  Realization  which 
bids  fair  to  revolutionize  our  conceptions 
of  “Destiny”  and  Possibility. 

Its  searchlight  reveals  the  unsuspected 
powers  and  potentialities,  trains  and  de¬ 
velops  them,  and  then 
applies  them  to  every  day 
life. 

Thus  it  is  that  one 
student  says: 

“When  I  think  of  what 
I  was  a  year  ago,  it  does 
not  seem  as  if  I  am  the 
same  person’’. 

“I  have  got  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  I  should  never 
have  managed  a  few 
months  ago ;  in  fact.  I 
can  hardly  believe  my¬ 
self",  says  another. 


Clearing  the  Fog 


The  minds  of  many 
men  are  veiled  by  a  fog  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  They  think  in  a  circle  haphazardly 
vaguely.  They  wander  in  the  twilight  of 
doubt.  Pelmanism  clears  the  fog.  It 
changes  doubt  to  certainty,  misdirection 
to  direction,  guessing  to  knowledge. 

Pelmanism  explains  habit ;  it  shows  you 
how  to  use  habit  to  your  advantage  in¬ 
stead  of  being  abused  by  habit.  But  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  thing  that  Pelmanism 
does  is  to  arouse  the  brain  to  activity.  In¬ 
stead  of  dreading  a  mental  task,  the  true 
Pelmanist  enjoys  it.  For  Pelmanism  finds 
and  develops  the  springs  of  courage,  crea¬ 
tive  imagination  and  initiative. 

Whether  you  measure  Pelmanism  by  the 
standards  of  practical,  cash-bringing  re¬ 
sults,  increased  mental  and  moral  strength, 
or  every  day  happiness,  it  can  not  fail 
to  satisfy  you. 


The  truth  of  this  claim  is  proved  by  the 
books  of  the  Pelman  Institute  of  America. 

A  study  of  enrollments  shows  that  every 
State  in  the  Union  has  its  growing  group 
of  Pelmanists,  and  that  the  list  includes 
every  field  of  human  endeavor.  The  home, 
the  shop,  the  farm,  the  bank,  the  store, 
the  factory,  the  bench  and  liar,  the  office, 
all  have  their  representatives,  and  the 
letter's  show  that  this  great  system  answers 
a  tremendous  need. 

The  “ Twelve  Gray  Books ” 

In  bringing  Pelmanism  to  America,  the 
needs  of  the  United  States  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  at  every  point.  Plan,  methods  and 
principles  remain  the  same,  but  American 
psychologists  have  Americanized  the  lessons 
and  American  instructors,  carefully  trained 
in  the  course,  will  pass  upon  every  work 
sheet. 

Pelmanism  is  taught  entirely  by  corre¬ 
spondence.  There  are  twelve  lessons — 
twelve  “Little  Gray  Books”.  The  course 
ean  be  completed  in  three  to  twelve  months, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  study.  Half  an  hour  daily  will 
enable  the  student  to  finish  in  three  months. 

How  to  Become  a  Pelmanist 

"Mind  and  Memory"  is  the  name  of  the 
booklet  which  describes  Pelmanism  down  to 
the  last  detail.  It  is  fascinating  in  itself, 
with  its  wealth  of  original  thought  and  in¬ 
cisive  observation.  It  has  benefits  of  its  own 
that  will  make  the  reader  keep  it. 

In  its  pages  will  be  found  the  comment  and 
experience  of  men  and  women  of  every  trade, 
profession  and  calling,  telling  how  Pelmanism 
works — the  observations  of  scientists  with 
respect  to  such  vital  questions  as  age,  sex 
and  circumstance  in  their  bearing  on  success 
— “stories  from  the  life”  and  brilliant  little 
essays  on  personality,  opportunity,  etc.  • —  all 
drawn  from  facts.  So  great  has  been  the 
demand  that  “Mind  and  Memory"  has  already 
gone  into  a  third  edition  of  100,000. 

Your  copy  is  ready  for  you.  Immediately 
upon  receipt  of  your  request  it  will  be  mailed 
to  you  absolutely  free  of  charge  and  free  of 
anv  obligation.  Send  for  “Mind  and  Memory” 
now.  Don't  "put  off”.  Fill  in  coupon  at 
once  and  mail,  or  call  personally  at  cnur  con¬ 
venient  location-rFifth  Avenue  at  Forty-sec¬ 
ond.  Pelmanism  has  no  secrets. 

The  booklet.  “Mind  and  Memory",  is  free. 
Use  the  coupon  below  or  postcard  and  send 
for  it  NOW,  or  call  personally. 


The  People's  University 

Pelmanism  takes  no  account  of  class, 
creed  or  circumstance.  Its  values  are  for 
all. 

Business  men.  from  the  great  captains 
of  commerce  to  their  clerks,  are  ardent  1  el¬ 
manists. 

Professional  men  —  lawyers,  doctors, 
clergymen,  teachers,  artists,  authors  hate 
come  to  the  knowledge  that  Pelmanism  will 
help  them  to  surmount  difficulties  and 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  success  in  their 
vocations.  Women — both  in  the  home  and 
in  business — find  Pelmanism  answeis  tlioii 
problems. 


Pelman  Institute  of  America, 

Suite  321,  No.  50“>  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on 
m.v  part,  your  free  booklet,  “Mind  and 
Memory”. 

A' a  me  . 

Address  . 

.  Col.  April  10 

All  correspondence  strictly  confidential 
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UNIVERSAL  JOINTS  AND 
PROPELLER  SHAFTS 


Inspections  which  control  the  vital 

dimensions  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch — inspections  which  ensure  perfectly 
fitting  parts  and  the  maximum  of  dura 
bility  through  year  after  year  of  the  hard¬ 
est  service — check  and  re-check  SPICER 
Universal  Joints  and  Propeller 
Shafts  at  every  stage  of  their  manu¬ 
facture. 

This  is  one  reason  why  today  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty.- five  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  makes  of  automobiles  and  trucks  are 
Spicer  equipped. 

Genuine  Spicer  Universal  Joints 
bear  the  SPICER  name  on  the  flange. 

A  request  on  your  letterhead  brings  an  illustrated  booklet. 


Spicer  Mfg.  Corporation 

SOUTH  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Inepee' ion  :  Number  Twenty-one  of  Jx 
series  of  SPICER  advertisements. 


Spicer  Propeller  Shaft 
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down  and  up  and  down.”  He  shifted 
his  cigar  to  his  left  hand  in  order  to 
give  with  the  right  a  spirited  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  Channel  steamer  going  up  and 
down  and  up  and  down  and  up  and  down. 
Lady  Underhill,  who  had  opened  her 
eyes,  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  per¬ 
formance,  and  closed  her  eyes  again 
quickly. 

“Be  quiet,”  she  snapped. 

“I  was  only  saying — ” 

“Be  quiet!” 

“Oh,  rather!” 

Lady  Underhill  wrestled  with  her¬ 
self.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  will 
power  and  accustomed  to  triumph  over 
the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh.  After  a 
while  her  eyes  opened.  She  had  forced 
herself,  against  the  evidence  of  her 
senses,  to  recognize  that  this  was  a 
platform  on  which  she  stood,  and  not 
a  deck. 

There  was  a  pause.  Algy,  damped, 
was  temporarily  out  of  action,  and  his 
friends  had  for  the  moment  nothing 
to  remark. 

“I’m  afraid  you  had  a  tiring  journey, 
mother,”  said  Derek.  “The  train  was 
very  late.” 

“Now,  train  sickness,”  said  Algy, 
coming  to  the  surface  again,  “is  a  thing 
lots  of  people  suffer  from.  Never  could 
understand  it  myself.” 

“I’ve  never  had  a  touch  of  train  sick¬ 
ness,”  said  Ronny. 

“Oh,  I  have,”  said  Freddie.  “Fve 
often  felt  rotten  on  a  train.  I  get  float¬ 
ing  spots  in  front  of  my  eyes  and  a  sort 
of  heaving  sensation,  and  everything 
kind  of  goes  black.” 

“Mr.  Rooke!” 

“Eh?” 

“I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you 
would  keep  these  confidences  for  the  ear 
of  your  medical  adviser.” 

“Freddie,”  intervened  Derek  hastily, 
“my  mother’s  rather  tired.  Do  you  think 
you  could  be  going  ahead  and  getting 
a  taxi?” 

“My  dear  old  chap,  of  course!  Get 
you  one  in  a  second.  Come  along, 
Algy.” 

And  Freddie,  accompanied  by  his 
henchmen,  ambled  off,  well  pleased  with 
himself.  He  had,  he  felt,  helped  to 
break  the  ice  for  Derek  and  had  seen 
him  safely  through  those  awkward  open¬ 
ing  stages.  Now  he  could  totter  off 
with  a  light  heart  and  get  a  bit  of  lunch. 

LADY  UNDERHILL’S  eyes  glittered. 

i  They  were  small,  keen,  black  eyes, 
unlike  Derek’s,  which  were  large  and 
brown.  In  their  other  features  the  two 
were  obviously  mother  and  son.  Each 
had  the  same  long  upper  lip,  the  same 
thin,  firm  mouth,  the  prominent  chin, 
which  was  a  family  characteristic  of  the 
Underhills,  and  the  jutting  Underhill 
nose.  Most  of  the  Underhills  came  into 
the  world  looking  as  though  they  meant 
to  drive  their  way  through  life  like 
a  wedge. 

“A  little  more,”  she  said  tensely,  “and 
i  I  should  have  struck  those  unspeakable 
young  men  with  my  umbrella.  One  of 
the  things  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand,  Derek,  is  why  you  should 
have  selected  that  imbecile,  Rooke,  as 
your  closest  friend.” 

Derek  smiled  tolerantly. 

“It  was  more  a  case  of  his  selecting 
me.  But  Freddie  is  quite  a  good  fellow 
really.  He’s  a  man  you’ve  got  to  know.” 

“7  have  not  got  to  know  him,  and  I 
thank  Heaven  for  it!” 

“He’s  a  very  good-natured  fellow.  It 
was  decent  of  him  to  put  me  up  at  the 
Albany  while  our  house  was  let.  By 
i  the  way,  he  has  some  seats  for  the  first 
night  of  a  new  piece  this  evening.  He 
suggested  that  we  might  all  dine  at  the 
Albany  and  go  on  to  the  theatre.”  He 
hesitated  a  moment.  “Jill  will  he 
there,”  he  said,  and  felt  easier  now  that 
her  name  had  at  last  come  into  the  talk. 
“She’s  longing  to  meet  you.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  she  meet  me?” 
“Here,  do  you  mean?  At  the  station? 
Well,  I — I  wanted  you  to  see  her  for 
the  first  time  in  pleasanter  surround¬ 
ings.” 

“Oh!”  said  Lady  Underhill  shortly. 


It  is  a  disturbing  thought  that  we  suf¬ 
fer  in  this  world  just  as  much  by  be¬ 
ing  prudent  and  taking  precautions  as 
we  do  by  being  rash  and  impulsive  and 
acting  as  the  spirit  moves  us.  If  Jill 
had  been  permitted  by  her  wary  fiance 
to  come  with  him  to  the  station  to  meet 
his  mother,  it  is  certain  that  much 
trouble  would  have  been  avoided.  True, 
Lady  Underhill  would  probably  have 
been  rude  to  her  in  the  opening  stages 
of  the  interview,  but  she  would  not  have 
been  alarmed  and  suspicious;  or,  rather, 
the  vague  suspicion  which  she  had  been 
feeling  would  not  have  solidified,  as  it 
did  now,  into  definite  certainty  of  the 
worst.  All  that  Derek  had  effected  by 
his  careful  diplomacy  had  been  to  con¬ 
vince  his  mother  that  he  considered  his 
bride-elect  something  to  be  broken  gent¬ 
ly  to  her. 

She  stopped  and  faced  him. 

“Who  is  she?”  she  demanded.  “Who 
is  this  girl?” 

Derek  flushed.  “I  thought  I  had  made 
everything  clear  in  my  letter.” 

“You  made  nothing  clear  at  all.” 

“By  your  leave!”  chanted  a  porter 
behind  them,  and  a  baggage  truck  clove 
them  apart. 

“We  can’t  talk  in  a  crowded  station,” 
said  Derek  irritably.  “Let  me  get  you 
to  the  taxi  and  take  you  to  the  hotel. 
What  do  you  want  to  know  about  Jill?” 

“Everything.  Where  does  she  come 
from?  Who  are  her  people?  I  don’t 
know  any  Mariners.” 

“I  haven’t  cross-examined  her,”  said 
Derek  stiffly.  “But  I  do  know  that  her 
parents  are  dead.  Her  father  was  an 
American.” 

“American!” 

“Americans  frequently  have  daugh¬ 
ters,  I  believe.” 

“There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
losing  your  temper,”  said  Lady  Under¬ 
hill  with  steely  calm. 

“There  is  nothing  to  be  gained,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  by  all  this  talk,”  retorted 
Derek.  He  wondered  vexedly  why  his 
mother  always  had  this  power  of  mak¬ 
ing  him  lose  control  of  himself.  He 
hated  to  lose  control  of  himself.  It  up¬ 
set  him,  and  blurred  that  vision  which 
he  liked  to  have  of  himself  as  a  calm, 
important  man  superior  to  ordinary 
weaknesses.  “Jill  and  I  are  engaged, 
and  there’s  an  end  to  it.” 

“Don’t  be  a  fool,”  said  Lady  Under¬ 
hill,  and  was  driven  away  by  another 
baggage  truck.  “You  know  perfectly 
well,”  she  resumed,  returning  to  the 
attack,  “that  your  marriage  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  greatest  concern  to  me  and 
to  the  whole  family.” 

“Listen,  mother!”  Derek’s  long  wait 
on  the  drafty  platform  had  generated 
an  irritability  which  overcame  the  deep- 
seated  awe  of  his  mother,  which  was  the 
result  of  years  of  defeat  in  battles  of 
the  will.  “Let  me  tell  you  in  a  few 
words  all  that  I  know  of  Jill,  and  then 
we’ll  drop  the  subject.  In  the  first 
place,  she  is  a  lady.  Secondly,  she  has 
plenty  of  money  .  . 

“The  Underhills  do  not  need  to  marry 
for  money.” 

“I  am  not  marrying  for  money!” 

“Well,  go  on.” 

“I  have  already  described  to  you  in 
my  letter — very  inadequately,  but  I  did 
my  best — what  she  looks  like.  Her 
sweetness,  her  lovableness,  all  the  sub¬ 
tle  things  about  her  which  go  to  make 
her  what  she  is,  you  will  have  to  judge 
for  yourself.” 

“I  intend  to!” 

“Well,  that’s  all,  then.  She  lives  with 
her  uncle,  a  Major  Selby.” 

“Major  Selby?  What  regiment?” 

“I  didn’t  ask  him,”  snapped  the 
goaded  Derek.  “And,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  what  does  it  matter?” 

“Not  the  Guards?” 

“I  tell  you  I  don’t  know.” 

“Probably  a  line  regiment,”  said  Lady 
Underhill  with  an  indescribable  sniff. 

“Possibly.  What  then?”  He  paused 
to  play  his  trump  card.  “If  you  are 
worrying  about  Major  Selby’s  social 
standing,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that 
he  used  to  know  father.” 

( Continued  on  page  52) 
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NAVIES  the  world  over  go  for  their  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  makers  ot  products  ot 
proved  quality.  Six  Allied  Navies  use  Gould 
Batteries  with  the  Dread  naught  Plates. 

You  can  buy  tor  vour  car  a  Gould  Starting 
and  Lighting  Battery  with  these  famous  plates. 
No  other  battery  has  them.  No  other  plates 
are  built  complete  by  the  battery  maker.  Over 
2000  Sales  and  Service  Stations  offer  you 
Gould  Service  or  a  new  Gould  Battery  no 
matter  what  car  you  drive. 

GOULD  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

30  EAST  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
Sales  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 

Plant:  Depew,  N.  Y. 


WITH  THE 


The  Dreadnaught  Plates  in  Gould  Starting 
Batteries  are  produced  in  the  same  way  and 
Irom  the  same  Gould-made  lead  oxide  as  the 
plates  in  Gould  Batteries  that  are  used  in 
submarines  of  six  nations,  railway  signal 
systems,  fire  a'arm  systems,  mine  locomotives 
and  farm  lighting  plants. 
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We  admit  that  as  a  prospective 
user  of  this  shaving  brush  your 
great  grandson  may  be  a  little 
out  of  luck,  but  after  only 
twenty-three  years'  use  it 
seems  as  though  it  really 
ought  to  work  up  a  few 
good  batches  of  lather 
for  your  grandson ! 
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CHURCH  OF  THE  GOLDEN  RULE 

PASADENA.  CALIFORNIA 
Carl  F.  Henrt  Minister 


January  1,  1920 

THE  RUBBERSET  COMPANY, 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

Gentlemen 


About  twenty-three  years  ago  Mrs.  Henry  gave  me  a  Rubberset 
shaving  brush.  Both  she  and  my  profession  require  me  to  shave  every 
day,  but  only  rarely  do  I  shave  oftener  than  once  a  day,  and  perhaps 
twice  a  year  I  skip  two  or  three  days  when  on  a  fishing  trip  or  hiking 
in  the  mountains.  So,  I  figure  that  the  brush  hasn’t  given  me  more 
than  about  8,200,  possibly  8,300  shaves  —  and  it  shows  wear  already! 
I  can  not  complain  that  a  single  bristle  has  loosened  and  come  out  in 
all  the  twenty-three  years,  but,  owing  perhaps  to  my  practice  of  work¬ 
ing  up  the  lather  on  my  face, [they  are  all  shorter  than  when  new ;  and 
if  I  keep  using  the  brush  every  day  for  another  twenty-three  years 
I  fear  that  it  will  be  too  short  to  have  any  value  for  my  grandson. 

Why  don’t  you  make  a  good  brush? 

Very  truly  yours, 

{Signed)  CARL  F.  HENRY 
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The  above  is  Num¬ 
ber  l6  of  a  series  of 
advertisem  e  nt  i 
NOT  WRITTEN 
BY  OUR  AD  MAN 


(NOTE — Two  factors  enabled  this  RUBBERSET  shav¬ 
ing  brush  to  serve  its  owner  so  faithfully  and  well. 
One  was  the  good  care  it  received— for  without  proper 
care  no  lather  brush  will  give  long  wear.  But  of  still 
greater  importance  was  that  most  distinctive  feature 
of  “the  construction  that  defies  destruction”— that 
everlasting  grip  of  hard  vulcanized  rubber,  original 
in  RUBBERSET  brushes.) 


(g)  1920  Rubber  <fe  Celluloid  Products  Co. 
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“What!  When?  Where?” 

“Years  ago.  In  India,  when  father 
was  at  Simla.” 

“Selby?  Selby?  Not  Christopher 
Selby?” 

“Oh,  you  remember  him?” 

“I  certainly  remember  him!  Not  that 
he  and  I  ever  met,  but  your  father  often 
spoke  of  him.” 

Derek  was  relieved.  It  was  abom¬ 
inable  that  this  sort  of  thing  should 
matter,  but  one  had  to  face  facts,  and, 
as  far  as  his  mother  was  concerned, 
it  did.  The  fact  that  Jill’s  uncle  had 
known  his  dead  father  would  make  all 
the  difference  to  Lady  Underhill. 

“Christopher  Selby!”  said  Lady 
Underhill  reflectively.  “Yes!  I  have 
often  heard  your  father  speak  of  him. 
He  was  the  man  who  gave  your  father 
an  I.  O.  U.  to  pay  a  card  debt,  and 
redeemed  it  with  a  check  which  was  re¬ 
turned  by  the  bank!” 

“What!” 

“Didn’t  you  hear  what  I  said?  I  will 
repeat  it,  if  you  wish.” 

“There  must  have  been  some  mis¬ 
take.” 

“Only  the  one  your  father  made  when 
he  trusted  the  man.” 

“It  must  have  been  some  other  fel¬ 
low.” 

“Of  course!”  said  Lady  Underhill 
satirically.  “No  doubt  your  father 
knew  hundreds  of  Christopher  Selbys!” 

Derek  bit  his  lip. 

“Well,  after  all,”  he  said  doggedly, 
“whether  it’s  true  or  not  .  .  .” 

“I  see  no  reason  why  your  father 
should  not  have  spoken  the  truth.” 

“All  right.  We’ll  say  it  is  true,  then. 
But  what  does  it  matter?  I  am  marry¬ 
ing  Jill,  not  her  uncle.” 

“Nevertheless,  it  would  be  pleasanter 
if  her  only  living  relative  were  not  a 
swindler!  Tell  me,  where  and  how  did 
you  meet  this  girl?” 

“I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  not 
refer  to  her  as  ‘this  girl.’  The  name, 
if  you  have  forgotten  it,  is  Mariner.” 

“Well,  where  did  you  meet  Miss 
Mariner?” 

“At  Prince’s.” 

“Restaurant?” 

“Skating  rink,”  said  Derek  impatient¬ 
ly.  “Just  after  you  left  for  Mentone. 
Freddie  Rooke  introduced  me.” 

“Oh,  your  intellectual  friend  Mr. 
Rooke  knows  her?” 

“They  were  children  together.  Her 
people  lived  next  to  the  Rookes  in 
Worcestershire.” 

“I  thought  you  said  she  was  an 
American.” 

“I  said  her  father  was.  He  settled 
in  England.  Jill  hasn’t  been  in  Amer¬ 
ica  since  she  was  eight  or  nine.” 

“The  fact,”  said  Lady  Underhill, 
“that  the  girl  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Rooke 
is  no  great  recommendation.” 

Derek  kicked  angrily  at  a  box  of 
matches  which  some  one  had  thrown 
down  on  the  platform. 

“I  wonder  if  you  could  possibly  get 
it  into  your  head,  mother,  that  I  want 
to  marry  Jill,  not  engage  her  as  an 
underhousemaid.  I  don’t  consider  that 
she  requires  recommendations,  as  you 
call  them.  However,  don’t  you  think 
the  most  sensible  thing  is  for  you  to 
wait  till  you  meet  her  at  dinner  to¬ 
night,  and  then  you  can  form  your  own 


opinion?  I’m  beginning  to  get  a  little 
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He  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out.  The  fog,  which  had  lasted  well 
into  the  evening,  had  vanished  now,  and 
the  clear  night  was  bright  with  stars. 
A  distant  murmur  of  traffic  came  from 
the  direction  of  Piccadilly. 

As  he  stood  there  the  front-door  bell 
rang,  and  continued  to  ring  in  little 
spurts  of  sound.  If  character  can  be 
deduced  from  bell  ringing,  as  nowadays 
it  apparently  can  be  from  every  other 
form  of  human  activity,  one  might  have 
hazarded  the  guess  that  whoever  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  door  was  deter¬ 
mined,  impetuous,  and  energetic. 

“Parker!” 

Freddie  Rooke  pushed  a  tousled  head, 
which  had  yet  to  be  brushed  into  the 
smooth  sleekness  that  made  it  a  delight 
to  the  public  eye,  out  of  a  room  down 
the  passage. 

“Sir?” 

“Somebody  ringing.” 

“I  heard,  sir.  I  was  about  to  answer 
the  bell.” 

“If  it’s  Lady  Underhill,  tell  her  I’ll  be 
in  in  a  minute.” 

“I  fancy  it  is  Miss  Mariner,  sir.  I 
think  I  recognize  her  touch.” 

He  made  his  way  down  the  passage 
to  the  front  door,  and  opened  it.  A  girl 
was  standing  outside.  She  wore  a  long 
gray  fur  coat,  and  a  filmy  gray  hood 
covered  her  hair.  As  Parker  opened 
the  door  she  scampered  in  like  a  gray 
kitten. 

“Brrh!  It’s  cold!”  she  exclaimed. 
“Hullo,  Parker!” 

“Good  evening,  miss.” 

“Am  I  the  last  or  the  first,  or  what?” 

Parker  moved  to  help  her  with  her 
cloak.  “Sir  Derek  and  her  ladyship  have 
not  yet  arrived,  miss.  Sir  Derek  went 
to  bring  her  ladyship  from  the  Savoy 
Hotel.  Mr.  Rooke  is  dressing  in  his 
bedroom  and  will  be  ready  very  shortly.” 


bored  with  this  futile  discussion.’ 

“As  you  seem  quite  unable  to  talk  on 
the  subject  of  this  girl  without  becom¬ 
ing  rude,”  said  Lady  Underhill,  “I  agree 
'  with  you.  Let  us  hope  that  my  first 
impression  will  be  a  favorable  one.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  me  that  first  im¬ 
pressions  are  everything.” 

“I’m  glad  you  think  so,”  said  Derek, 
“for  I  fell  in  love  with  Jill  the  very  first 
moment  I  saw  her!” 


PARKER  stepped  back  and  surveyed 
with  modest  pride  the  dinner  table 
to  which  he  had  been  putting  the  finish¬ 
ing  touches.  It  was  an  artistic  job  and 
a  credit  to  him.  „  , 

“That’s  that!”  said  Parker,  satisfied. 


THE  girl  had  slipped  out  of  the  fur 
coat,  and  Parker  cast  a  swift  glance 
of  approval  at  her.  He  had  the  valet’s 
unerring  eye  for  a  thoroughbred,  and 
Jill  Mariner  was  manifestly  that.  It 
showed  in  her  walk,  in  every  move  of 
her  small,  active  body,  in  the  way  she 
looked  at  you,  in  the  way  she  talked 
to  you,  in  the  little  tilt  of  her  resolute 
chin.  Her  hair  was  pale  gold,  and  had 
the  brightness  of  coloring  of  a  child’s. 
Her  face  glowed,  and  her  gray  eyes 
sparkled.  She  looked  very  much  alive. 

It  was  this  aliveness  of  hers  that  was 
her  chief  charm.  Her  eyes  were  good 
and  her  mouth,  with  its  small,  even 
teeth,  attractive,  but  she  would  have 
laughed  if  anybody  had  called  her  beau¬ 
tiful.  She  sometimes  doubted  if  she 
were  even  pretty.  Yet  few  men  had 
met  her  and  remained  entirely  undis¬ 
turbed.  She  had  a  magnetism.  One 
hapless  youth,  who  had  laid  his  heart 
at  her  feet  and  had  been  commanded 
to  pick  it  up  again,  had  endeavored  sub¬ 
sequently  to  explain  her  attraction  (to 
a  bosom  friend  over  a  mournful  bottle 
of  the  best  in  the  club  smoking  room) 
in  these  words:  “I  don’t  know  what  it 
is  about  her,  old  man,  but  she  somehow 
makes  a  feller  feel  she’s  so  damned 
interested  in  a  chap,  if  you  know  what 
I  mean.”  And,  though  not  generally 
credited  in  his  circle  with  any  great 
acuteness,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
speaker  had  achieved  something  ap¬ 
proaching  a  true  analysis  of  Jill’s  fas¬ 
cination  for  his  sex.  She  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  everything  that  life  presented 
to  her  notice,  from  a  coronation  to  a 
stray  cat.  She  was  vivid.  She  had 
sympathy.  She  listened  to  you  as 
though  you  really  mattered.  It  takes 
a  man  of  tough  fiber  to  resist  these 
qualities.  Women,  on  the  other  hand, 
especially  of  the  Lady  Underhill  type, 
can  resist  them  without  an  effort. 

“Go  and  stir  him  up,”  said  Jill,  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  absent  Mr.  Rooke.  “Tell 
him  to  come  and  talk  to  me.  Where’s 
the  nearest  fire?  I  want  to  get  right 
over  it  and  huddle.” 

“The  fire’s  burning  nicely  in  the  sit¬ 
ting  room,  miss.” 

{Continued  on  page  54) 
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Backed  by  six-fold 

rubber 


That’s  why  these  smart  coats  are 
proof  against  the  hardest  rain 


IlGHT,  smart,  distinctive-  proof  against  hour- 
of  driving  rain  —  that’s  the  U.  S.  Raynster, 
the  coat  well-tailored  men  are  wearing  even  - 
where  in  wet  weather. 


Built  into  the  fabric  of  these  unusual  coats — 
concealed  between  the  outer  surface  and  the  lining — 
are  at  least  six  layers  of  light  flexible  rubber.  No 
matter  how  hedvy  the  downpour,  these  layers  of 
unseen  rubber  mean  sure  protection  for  you  always. 

U.  S.  Ravnsters  are  made  in  the  familiar  raincoat 
cashmere,  in  cheviot  and  heavy  wool — in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  materials,  styles  and  colors— for  men,  women 
and  children. 


Rubber  Surface  Raynsters 

Raynsters  are  also  made  with  smooth  rubber  surface 


for  farmers,  policemen,  firemen,  drivers,  sportsmen 
and  all  who  work  or  play  outdoors.  To  make  these 
splendid  coats,  the  highest  quality  rubber  is  “cal¬ 
endered”  under  great  pressure.  Back  of  their 
sturdy  strength  is  all  the  painstaking  care  in  manu¬ 
facture  that  has  made  the  Raynster  famous. 

Every  coat  that  bears  the  Raynster  label,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  price — whether  ijt’s  the  lightest,  smart¬ 
est  summer  model  or  a  teamster’s  heavy  stormcoat — 
is  backed  by  all  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world. 

Ask  vour  dealer  to  show  you  V.  S.  Raynsters — - 
if  he  does  not  carry  them,  he  can  get  them  tor  you — - 
or  write  us  at  1790  Broadway,  New  York,  tor 
booklet  showing  many  different  styles. 
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■  The  inner  side  of  thefabric 
is  coaled  ivith  at  least  six 
thin  layers  of  rubber ,  which 
are  cured  in  one  solid  piece 
— proof  against  the  hardest 
rain.  The  completed  coat 
is  so  light  and  flexible  that 
you’d  never  know  there  was 
any  rubber  between  the  outer 
fabric  and  the  lining. 


You  will  be  glad  to  compare  your  hair  with  that  of  your  friends  after  you  have  used 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


It  is  then  that  your  hair’s  natural  beauty  and  waviness  is  brought  out  to  its  best 
advantage.  This  daintily  perfumed  hair  cleanser  has  been  the  favorite  for  many 
years  because  it  immediately  dissolves  and  removes  all  dandruff,  dirt  and  excess 
oil  and  leaves  the  hair  so  fluffy  it  seems  much  heavier  than  it  is.  The  very  first 
shampoo  removes  most  of  the  dandruff,  and  after  each  succeeding  shampoo  you 
find  the  flakes  smaller  and  fewer  until  they  disappear. 

For  Sale  at  All  Druggists 


No  good  hair  wash  costs  less;  none  is  more 
easily  used  or  works  so  thoroughly.  Just  dis¬ 
solve  a  teaspoonful  of  Canthrox  in  a  cup  of  hot 
water  and  you  have  enough  shampoo  liquid  to 


entirely  saturate  all  your  hair  instead  of  just  the 
top  of  the  head,  as  is  frequently  the  case.  For 
this  reason  Canthrox  is  the  one  shampoo  that 
loosens  and  carries  away  all  the  impurities. 


TVIal  To  prove  that  Canthrox  is  the  most  pleasant,  the  most  sim- 

rree  1  rial  Verier  p]e>  jn  au  wayS  the  most  effective  hair  wash,  we  will  gladly 
send  one  perfect  shampoo  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  postage  to  cover  mailing  expense. 

H.  S.  PETERSON  &  CO.,  Dept.  118,  214  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Jill  hurried  into  tthe  sitting  room, 
and  increased  her  ’hold  on  Parker’s 
esteem  by  exclaiming  rapturously  at  the 
sight  that  greeted  her.  Parker  had 
expended  time  and  trouble  over  the  sit¬ 
ting  room.  There  was  no  dust,  no  un¬ 
tidiness.  The  pictures  all  hung  straight; 
the  cushions  were  smooth  and  unrum¬ 
pled;  and  a  fire  of  exactly  the  right 
dimensions  burned  cheerfully  in  the 
grate,  flickering  cozily  on  the  small 
piano  by  the  couch,  on  the  deep  leather 
armchairs  which  Freddie  had  brought 
with  him  from  Oxford,  that  home  of 
comfortable  chairs,  and  on  the  photo¬ 
graphs  that  studded  the  walls.  In  the 
center  of  the  mantelpiece,  the  place  of 
honor,  was  the  photograph  of  herself 
Which  she  had  given  Derek  a  week  ago. 

“You’re  simply  wonderful,  Parker! 
I  don’t  see  how  you  manage  to  make  a 
room  so  cozy!”  Jill  sat  down  on  the 
club  fender  that  guarded  the  fireplace, 
and  held  her  hands  over  the  blaze.  “I 
can’t  understand  why  men  ever  marry. 
Fancy  having  to  give  up  all  this!” 

“I  am  gratified  that  you  appreciate 
it,  miss.  I  did  my  best  to  make  it  com¬ 
fortable  for  you.  I  fancy  I  hear  Mr. 
Rooke  coming  now.” 

“I  hope  the  others  won’t  be  long. 
I’m  starving.  Has  Mrs.  Parker  got 
something  very  good  for  dinner?” 

“She  has  strained  every  nerve,  miss.” 

“Then  I’m  sure  it’s  worth  waiting 
for.  Hullo,  Freddie.” 

Freddie  Rooke,  resplendent  in  eve¬ 
ning  dress,  bustled  in,  patting  his  tie 
with  solicitous  fingers.  It  had  been 
right  when  he  had  looked  in  the  glass 
in  his  bedroom,  but  you  never  know 
about  ties.  Sometimes  they  stay  right, 
sometimes  they  wiggle  up  sideways. 
Life  is  full  of  anxieties. 

“I  shouldn’t  touch  it,”  said  Jill.  “It 
looks  beautiful,  and,  if  I  may  say  so 
in  confidence,  is  having  a  most  disturb¬ 
ing  effect  on  my  emotional  nature. 
I’m  not  at  all  sure  I  shall  be  able  to 
resist  it  right  through  the  evening.  It 
isn’t  fair  of  you  to  try  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  an  engaged  young  person 
like  this.” 

Freddie  squinted  down,  and  became 
calmer. 

“Hullo,  Jill,  old  thing.  Nobody  here 
yet?” 

“Well,  I’m  here” — the  petite  figure 
seated  on  the  fender.  “But  perhaps  I 
don’t  count.” 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  mean  that,  you  know.” 

“I  should  hope  not,  when  I’ve  bought 
a  special  new  dress  just  to  fascinate 
you.  A  creation,  I  mean.  When  they 
cost  as  much  as  this  one  did,  you  have 
to  call  them  names.  What  do  you 
think  of  it?” 

FREDDIE  seated  himself  on  another 
section  of  the  fender,  and  regarded 
her  with  the  eye  of  an  expert.  A 
snappy  dresser,  as  the  technical  term 
is,  himself,  he  appreciated  snap  in  the 
outer  covering  of  the  other  sex. 

“Topping!”  he  said  spaciously.  “No 
other  word  for  it!  All  wool  and  a 
yard  wide!  Precisely  as  mother  makes 
it!  You  look  like  a  thingummy.” 

“How  splendid!  All  my  life  I’ve 
wanted  to  look  like  a  thingummy,  but 
somehow  I’ve  never  been  able  to  man¬ 
age  it.” 

“A  wood  nymph!”  explained  Fred¬ 
die,  in  a  burst  of  unwonted  imagery. 

“Wood  nymphs  didn’t  wear  crea¬ 
tions.” 

“Well,  you  know  what  I  mean!”  He 
looked  at  her  with  honest  admiration. 
“Dash  it,  Jill,  you  know  there’s  some¬ 
thing  about  you!  You’re — what’s  th° 
word? — you’ve  got  such  small  bones!” 

“Ugh!  I  suppose  it’s  a  compliment, 
but  how  horrible  it  sounds!  It  makes 
me  feel  like  a  skeleton.” 

“I  mean  to  say,  you’re — you’re  dain¬ 
ty!” 

“That’s  much  better.” 

“You  look  as  if  you  weighed  about 
an  ounce  and  a  half!  You  look  like 
a  bit  of  thistledown!  You’re  a  little 
fairy  princess,  dash  it!” 

“Freddie!  This  is  eloquence!”  Jill 
I  raised  her  left  hand,  and  twiddled  a 


ringed  finger  ostentatiously.  “Er  — 
you  do  realize  that  I’m  bespoke,  don’t 
you,  and  that  my  heart,  alas,  is  anoth¬ 
er’s?  Because  you  sound  as  if  you 
were  going  to  propose.” 

Freddie  produced  a  snowy  handker¬ 
chief,  and  polished  his  eyeglass.  So¬ 
lemnity  descended  on  him  like  a  cloud. 
He  looked  at  Jill  with  an  earnest,  pa¬ 
ternal  gaze. 

“That  reminds  me,”  he  said.  “I 
wanted  to  have  a  bit  of  a  talk  with 
you  about  all  that — being  engaged  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  I’m  glad  I  got 
you  alone  before  the  Curse  arrived.” 

“Curse?  Do  you  mean  Derek’s 
mother?  That  sounds  cheerful  and  en¬ 
couraging.” 

“Well,  she  is,  you  know,”  said  Fred¬ 
die  earnestly.  “She’s  a  bird!  It  would 
be  idle  to  deny  it.  She  always  puts  the 
fear  of  God  into  me.  I  never  know 
what  to  say  to  her.” 

“Why  don’t  you  try  asking  her 
riddles?” 

“It’s  no  joking  matter,”  persisted 
Freddie,  his  amiable  face  overcast. 
“Wait  till  you  meet  her!  You  should 
have  seen  her  at  the  station  this  morn¬ 
ing!  You  don’t  know  what  you’re  up 
against!” 

“You  make  my  flesh  creep,  Freddie! 
What  am  I  up  against?” 

Freddie  poked  the  fire  scientifically, 
and  assisted  it  with  coal. 

“It’s  this  way,”  he  said.  “Of  course, 
dear  old  Derek’s  the  finest  chap  in  the 
world.” 

“I  know  that,”  said  Jill  softly.  She 
patted  Freddie’s  hand  with  a  little  ges¬ 
ture  of  gratitude.  Freddie’s  devotion 
to  Derek  was  a  thing  that  always 
touched  her.  She  looked  thoughtfully 
into  the  fire,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to 
glow  in  sympathy  with  the  glowing 
coals.  “There’s  nobody  like  him!” 

“But,”  continued  Freddie,  “he  al¬ 
ways  has  been  frightfully  under  his 
mother’s  thumb,  you  know.” 

Jill  was  conscious  of  a  little  flicker 
of  irritation. 

“Don’t  be  absurd,  Freddie.  How 
could  a  man  like  Derek  be  under  any¬ 
body’s  thumb?” 

“Well,  you  know  what  I  mean!” 

“I  don’t  in  the  least  know  what  you 
mean.” 

“I  mean  it  would  be  rather  rotten  if 
his  mother  set  him  against  you.” 

JILL  clenched  her  teeth.  The  quick 
temper  which  always  lurked  so 
very  little  beneath  the  surface  of  her 
cheerfulness  was  stirred.  She  felt  sud¬ 
denly  chilled  and  miserable.  She  tried 
to  tell  herself  that  Freddie  was  just  an 
amiable  blunderer  who  spoke  without 
sense  or  reason,  but  it  was  no  use. 
She  could  not  rid  herself  of  a  feeling 
of  foreboding  and  discomfort.  It  had 
been  the  one  jarring  note  in  the  sweet 
melody  of  her  love  story,  this  appre¬ 
hension  of  Derek’s  regarding  his 
mother.  The  Derek  she  loved  was  a 
strong  man,  with  a  strong  man’s  con¬ 
tempt  for  other  people’s  criticism;  and 
there  had  been  something  ignoble  and 
fussy  in  his  attitude  regarding  Lady 
Underhill.  She  had  tried  to  feel  that 
the  flaw  in  her  idol  did  not  exist.  And 
here  was  Freddie  Rooke,  a  man  who 
admired  Derek  with  all  his  hero-wor¬ 
shiping  nature  pointing  it  out  inde¬ 
pendently.  She  was  annoyed,  and 
she  expended  her  annoyance,  as  women 
will  do,  upon  the  innocent  bystander. 

“Do  you  remember  the  time  I  turned 
the  hose  on  you,  Freddie,”  she  said, 
rising  from  the  fender,  “years  ago, 
when  we  were  children,  when  you  and 
that  awful  Mason  boy — what  was  his 
name?  —  Wally  Mason— teased  me?” 
She  looked  at  the  unhappy  Freddie 
with  a  hostile  eye.  It  was  his  blunder¬ 
ing  words  that  had  spoiled  everything. 
“I’ve  forgotten  what  it  was  all  about, 
but  I  know  that  you  and  Wally  infuri¬ 
ated  me  and  I  turned  the  garden  hose 
on  you  and  soaked  you  both  to  the 
skin.  Well,  all  I  want  to  point  out  is 
that,  if  you  go  on  talking  nonsense 
about  Derek  and  his  mother  and  me, 
I  shall  ask  Parker  to  bring  me  a  jug 
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of  water,  and  I  shall  empty  it  over 
you!  Set  him  against  me!  You  talk 
as  if  love  were  a  thing  any  third  party 
could  come  along  and  turn  off  with  a 
tap!  Do  you  suppose  that,  when  two 
people  love  each  other  as  Derek  and 
I  do,  that  it  can  possibly  matter  in  the 
least  what  anybody  else  thinks  or  says, 
even  if  it  is  his  mother?  I  haven’t  got 
a  mother,  but  suppose  Uncle  Chris  came 
and  warned  me  against  Derek  .  . 


HER  anger  suddenly,  left  her  as 
quickly  as  it  had  come.  That  was  al- 
war',  the  way  with  Jill.  One  moment 
she*  would  be  raging;  the  next,  some¬ 
thing  would  tickle  her  sense  of  humor 
and  restore  her  instantly  to  cheerful¬ 
ness.  And  the  thought  of  dear,  lazy 
old  Uncle  Chris,  taking  the  trouble  to 
warn  anybody  against  anything  except 
the  wrong  brand  of  wine  or  an  inferior 
make  of  cigar,  conjured  up  a  picture 
before  which  wrath  melted  away.  She 
chuckled,  and  Freddie,  who  had  been 
wilting  on  the  fender,  perked  up. 

“You’re  an  extraordinary  girl,  Jill! 
One  never  knows  when  you’re  going  to 
get  the  wind  up.” 

“Isn’t  it  enough  to  make  me  get  the 
wind  up,  as  you  call  it.  when  you  say 
absurd  things  like  that?” 

“I  meant  well,  old  girl!” 

“That’s  the  trouble  with  you.  You 
always  mean  well.  You  go  about  the 
world  meaning  well  till  people  fly  to 
put  themselves  under  police  protection. 
Besides,  what  on  earth  could  Lady 
Underhill  find  to  object  to  in  me?  I  ve 
plenty  of  money,  and  I’m  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  attractive  of  society 
belles.  You  needn’t  take  my  word  for 
that,  and  I  don’t  suppose  you’ve  noticed 
it,  but  that’s  what  Mr.  Gossip  in  the 
‘Morning  Mirror’  called  me  when  he 
was  writing  about  my  getting  engaged 
to  Derek.  My  maid  showed  me  the  clip¬ 
ping.  There  was  quite  a  long  para- 
graph,  with  a  picture  of  me  that  looked 
like  a  Zulu  chieftainess  taken  in  a  coal 
cellar  during  a  bad  fog.  Well,  after 
that,  what  could  anyone  say  against 
me?  I’m  a  perfect  prize!  I  expect 
Lady  Underhill  screamed  with  joy  when 
she  heard  the  news  and  went  singing 
all  over  her  Riviera  villa.” 

“Yes,”  said  Freddie  dubiously.  Yes, 
yes,  oh,  quite  so,  rather!” 

Jill  looked  at  him  sternly.  Fred¬ 
die,  you’re  concealing  something  from 
me!  You  don’t  think  I’m  a  charming 
and  attractive  society  belle!  Tell  me 
why  not  and  I’ll  show  you  where  you 
are  wrong.  Is  it  my  face  you  object  to, 
or  my  manners,  or  my  figure?  There 
was  a  young  bride  of  Antigua,  who  said 
to  her  mate:  ‘What  a  pig  you  are. 
Said  he:  ‘Oh,  my  queen,  is  it  man¬ 
ners  you  mean,  or  do  you  allude  to 
my  fig-u-ar?’  Isn’t  my  figuar  all  right, 

Freddie?”  . 

“Oh,  7  think  you’re  topping. 

“But  for  some  reason  you’re_  afraid 
that  Derek’s  mother  won’t  think  so. 
Why  won’t  Lady  Underhill  agree  with 
Mr.  Gossip?” 

Freddie  hesitated. 

“Speak  up!”  .  ,  T, 

“Well,  it’s  like  this.  Remember,  I  ve 
known  the  old  devil  ...” 

“Freddie  Rooke!  Where  do  you  pick 
up  such  expressions?  Not  from  me!” 

“Well,  that’s  how  I  always  think  of 
her!  I  say,  I’ve  known  her  since  I  used 
to  go  and  stop  at  their  place  when  I  was 
at  school,  and  I  know  exactly  the  sort 
of  things  that  put  her  back  up.  She  s 
a  what-d’you-call-it.” 

“I  see  no  harm  in  that.  Why  shouldn  t 
the  dear  old  lady  be  a  what-d’you-call- 
it?  She  must  do  something  in  her  spare 

time.”  . 

“I  mean  to  say,  one  of  the  old  school, 
don’t  you  know.  And  you’re  so  dashed 
impulsive,  old  girl.  You  know  you  are! 
You’re  always  saying  things  that  come 
into  your  head.” 

“You  can’t  say  a  thing  unless  it  comes 
into  your  head.” 

“You  know  what  I  mean,”  Freddie 
went  on  earnestly,  not  to  be  diverted 
from  his  theme.  “You  say  rummy  things 
and  you  do  rummy  things.  What  I 
mean  to  say  is,  you’re  impulsive.” 

“What  have  I  ever  done  that  the 
sternest  critic  could  call  rummy?” 
“Well,  I’ve  seen  you  with  my  own 


eyes  stop  in  the  middle  of  Bond  Street 
and  help  a  lot  of  fellows  shove  along 
a  cart  that  had  got  stuck.  Mind  you, 
I’m  not  blaming  you  for  it.” 

“I  should  hope  not.  The  poor  old 
horse  was  trying  all  he  knew  to  get 
going,  and  he  couldn’t  quite  make  it. 
Naturally,  I  helped.” 

“Oh,  I  know.  Very  decent  and  all 
that,  but  I  doubt  if  Lady  Underhill 
would  have  thought  a  lot  of  it.  And 
you’re  so  dashed  chummy  with  the 
lower  orders.” 

“Don’t  be  a  snob,  Freddie.” 

“I’m  not  a  snob,”  protested  Freddie, 
wounded.  “When  I’m  alone  with  Parker 
— for  instance — I’m  as  chatty  as  dam¬ 
mit.  But  I  don’t  ask  waiters  in  public 
restaurants  how  their  lumbago  is.” 

“Have  you  ever  had  lumbago?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  it’s  a  very  painful  thing,  and 
waiters  get  it  just  as  badly  as  dukes. 
Worse,  I  should  think,  because  they’re 
always  bending  and  stooping  and  car¬ 
rying  things.  Naturally  one  feels  sorry 
for  them.” 

“But  how  do  you  ever  firtd  out  that 
a  waiter  has  got  lumbago?” 

“I  ask  him,  of  course.” 

“Well,  for  goodness  sake,”  said  Fred¬ 
die,  “if  you  feel  the  impulse  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing  to-night,  try  and  restrain 
it.  I  mean  to  say,  if  you’re  curious  to 
know  anything  about  Parker’s  chil¬ 
blains,  for  instance,  don’t  inquire  after 
them  while  he’s  handing  Lady  Under¬ 
hill  the  potatoes!  She  wouldn’t  like  it.’ 

Jill  uttered  an  exclamation. 

“I  knew  there  was  something!  Be¬ 
ing  so  cold  and  wanting  to  rush  in  and 
crouch  over  a  fire  put  it  clean  out  of 
my  head.  He  must  be  thinking  me  a 
perfect  beast!”  She  ran  to  the  door. 
“Parker!  Parker!” 

Parker  appeared  from  nowhere. 

“Yes  miss?” 

“I’m  so  sorry  I  forgot  to  ask  before. 
How  are  your  chilblains?” 

“A  good  deal  better,  miss,  thank 

you.”  T 

“Did  you  try  the  stuff  I  recom¬ 
mended?” 

“Yes,  miss.  It  did  them  a  world  of 
good.” 

“Splendid! 


JILL  went  back  into  the  sitting  room. 

“It’s  all  right,”  she  said  reassuring¬ 
ly.  “They’re  better.” 

She  wandered  restlessly  about  the 
room,  looking  at  the  photographs. 

“What  a  lot  of  girls  you  seem  to 
know,  Freddie.  Are  these  all  the  ones 
you’ve  loved  and  lost?”  She  sat  down 
at  the  piano  and  touched  the  keys.  The 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece  chimed  the 
half  hour.  “I  wish  to  goodness  they 
would  arrive,”  she  said. 

“They’ll  be  here  pretty  soon,  I  expect. 
“It’s  rather  awful,”  said  Jill,  '‘to 
think  of  Lady  Underhill  racing  all  the 
way  from  Mentone  to  Paris  and  fjrom 
Paris  to  Calais  and  from  Calais  to  Dover 
and  from  Dover  to  London  simply  to 
inspect  me.  You  can’t  wonder  I  m 
nervous,  Freddie.”  } 

The  eyeglass  dropped  from  Freddie  s 
eye.  “Are  you  nervous?”  he  asked, 
astonished. 

“Of  course  I’m  nervous.  Wouldnt 
you  be  in  my  place?”  . 

“Well,  I  should  never  have  thought  it. 
“Why  do  you  suppose  I’ve  been  talk¬ 
ing  such  a  lot?  Why  do  you  imagine 
I  snapped  your  poor,  innocent  head  off 
just  now?  I’m  terrified  inside,  terrified!” 
“You  don’t  look  it,  by  Jove!” 

“No,  I’m  trying  to  be  a  little  warrior. 
That’s  what  Uncle  Chris  always  used 
to  call  me.  It  started  the  day  when 
he  took  me  to  have  a  tooth  out,  when 
I  was  ten.  ‘Be  a  little  warrior,  Jill!’ 
he  kept  saying.  ‘Be  a  little  warrior!’ 
And  I  was.”  She  looked  at  the  clock. 
“But  I  shan’t  be  if  they  don’t  get  here 
soon.  The  suspense  is  awful.”  She 
strummed  the  keys.  _  “Suppose  she 
doesn’t  like  me,  Freddie!  You  see  how 
you’ve  scared  me.” 

“I  didn’t  say  she  wouldn’t.  I^only 
said  you’d  got  to  watch  out  a  bit.” 

“Something  tells  me  she  won’t.  My 
nerve  is  oozing  out  of  me.”  Jill  shook 
her  head  impatiently.  “It’s  all  so  vul¬ 
gar!  I  thought  this  sort  of  thing  only 
happened  in  the  comic  papers  and  in 


The  1920  Swift  Year  Book  is 
out— send  for  your  copy 

The  packing  business  is  closer  to  you  than  any  other  Amer¬ 
ican  industry. 

This  Year  Book  goes  into  points  in  connection  with  events 
of  recent  months  in  the  packing  business  which  make  it  a 
document  vital  to  the  day  and  full  of  human  interest. 

If  you  enjoy  reading  about  big  achievements,  big  activities, 
big  outlook,  big  men  at  work,  you  will  find  it  a  fascinating 
human  document. 

If  you  are  simply  curious  minded,  or  like  to  pick  something 
up  and  while  away  an  hour  or  two  turning  through  it,  get 
this  book  at  once.  It  fairly  tingles  with  things  surprising 
and  pleasing  to  know  about. 

If  you  are  a  housewife,  concerned  with  questions  of  diet 
and  domestic  economy,  this  book  will  be  a  help  to  you. 

If  you  are  making  an  earnest  study  of  modem  economics, 
social  and  industrial  conditions,  as  an  expert  or  as  a  citizen, 
you  need  the  authoritative  information  contained  in  this  book. 

Swift  &  Company  was  a  frequent  topic  of  conversation  last 
year.  Committees  investigated  it,  commissions  attacked 
it,  some  condemned  it. 

Presently  many  began  to  think  about  it ;  began  to  realize 
that  Swift  &  Company  was  performing  a  necessary  service 
in  a  big,  efficient  way;  began  to  wonder  whether  this 
service  could  be  performed  as  well  in  any  other  way. 

Read  what  Swift  &  Company  did  last  year,  and  what  it 
meant  to  you.  Swift  &  Company’s  1920  Year  Book  tells 

all  about  it. 

It  is  an  interesting  story  — simple  facts  in  simple  words. 

Address 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

4226  Packers  Avenue,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Established  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30,000  shareholders 
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The  New  Flush -  T vpe  Model 

is  a  great  improvement  over  previous 
models.  In  addition  to  the  water- 
valve  for  Carbon  removal,  it  affords 
a  ready  means  of  priming  from  the 
dash  and  of  supplying  auxiliary 
warm  air. 


do  you  prevent 

accumulations  ? 

—  and  have  a  clean,  full-powered  motor  all  the  time? 

Occasional  cleanings  cannot  give  you  full  motor  effi¬ 
ciency,  except  for  a  short  time  after  each  cleaning. 
Between  cleanings,  power  gradually  falls  off  as  the 
carhon  accumulates.  The  white  hot  carbon  causes 
backfiring,  perhaps  even  pits  the  metal. 

With  a  HART-BELL  Carbon  Remover  installed  on  your  dash,  you 
can  not  only  remove  the  most  flinty  carbon  deposits,  but — better  still 
— vou  can  remove  carbon  as  it  forms,  while  it  is  still  soft  and  sooty. 

Just  open  your  HART-BELL'S  water  valve  for  a  few  minutes  every 
fifty  miles  or  so,  while  your  motor  is  running.  W  ater  drawn  from 
the  cooling  system  into  the  intake  manifold  and  converted  into  steam 
bv  the  heat  of  the  firing  chambers,  oxidizes  the  carbon  and  takes  it 
out,  in  the  form  of  carbon  monoxide  gas. 

This  principle  of  oxidation — combining  the  carbon  with  oxygen  to 
form  carbon  monoxide— is  a  successful  application  of  the  familiar 
water-gas  formula,  H  .0-j-C'==C0T 2H. 


Suitable  allowance  will  be  made  to 
users  of  former  models,  who  prefer 
the  new  type,  if  they  will  write  our 
home  office  regarding  our  exchange 
plan. 

Price  Complete 

(In  Canada,  $12) 


Ask  your  dealer  or  the  nearest  HART-BELL  Service  Station,  and 
write  us  for  a  booklet  which  sheds  a  new  light  on  the  carbon  problem. 


HART-BELL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1924  Broadway  New  York  City 

Makers  of  HART- BELL  Tire  Pumps ,  HART- 
BELL  Coil  Box  Protectors  for  Ford  Cars,  etc. 

SERVICE  STATIONS  IN  THE  LARGER  CITIES 


music-hall  songs.  Why,  it’s  just  like 
that  song  somebody  used  to  sing.”  She 
laughed.  “Do  you  remember?  I  don’t 
know  how  the  verse  went,  but — 

“John  took  me  round  to  see  his  mother, 

his  mother, 
his  mother! 

And  when  he’d  introduced  us  to  each 
other, 

She  sized  up  everything  that.  I  hud  on. 
She  put  me  through  a  cross-examina- 
t  ion : 

/  fairly  boiltd  ivith  aggravation : 

Then  she  shook  her  head, 

Looked  at  me  and  said: 

‘Poor  John!  Poor  John!’ 

Chorus,  Freddie!  Let’s  cheer  ourselves 
up!  We  need  it!” 

“John  took  me  round  to  see  his 
mother  .  .  .” 


“His  mo-o-o-ther !”  croaked  Freddie. 
Curiously  enough,  this  ballad  was  one 
of  Freddie’s  favorites.  He  had  rendered 
it  with  a  good  deal  of  success  on  three 
separate  occasions  at  village  entertain¬ 
ments  down  in  Worcestershire.  lie 
proceeded  to  abet  Jill  heai-tily  with 
gruff  sounds  which  he  was  under  the 
impression  constituted  what  is  known  in 
musical  circles  as  “singing  seconds.” 

“His  mo-o-o-other !”  he  growled  with 
frightful  scorn. 

“And  when  she’d  introduced  us  to 
each  other  .  .  .” 

“O-o-o-ther.” 

“She  sized  up  everything  that  I  had 
on!” 

“Pom-pom-pom !” 

“She  put  me  through  a  cross-exam¬ 
ination  .  .  .” 

Jill  had  thrown  her  head  back,  and 
'  was  singing  jubilantly  at  the  top  of 
her  voice.  The  appositeness  of  the  song 
had  cheered  her  up.  It  seemed  some- 
I  how  to  make  her  forebodings  ridiculous, 
to  reduce  them  to  absurdity,  to  turn 
into  farce  the  gathering  tragedy  which 
had  been  weighing  upon  her  nerves. 

“Then  she  shook  her  head, 
Looked  at  me  and  said: 

‘Poor  John!’  .  .  .” 

“Jill,”  said  a  voice  at  the  door,  “I 
want  you  to  meet  my  mother!” 

“Poo-oo-oor  John!”  bleated  the  hap¬ 
less  Freddie,  unable  to  check  himself. 

“Dinner,”  said  Parker,  the  valet,  ap¬ 
pearing  at  the  door  and  breaking  a 
silence  that  seemed  to  fill  the  room  like 
i  a  tangible  presence,  “is  served!” 

What  happened  when  Lady  Under¬ 
hill  met  Jill,  and  some  of  the  reasons 
why  Freddie  Rooke  and  others  felt 
called  upon,  to  emigrate  to  America 
will  be  told  in  the  next  chapter  of  “The 
Little  Warrior”  in  Collier’s  next  week. 

Harai 

Continued  from  page  24 

gaudy  little  dining  room  of  the  Kamiya 
Rest  House  seemed  to  melt  from  the 
picture-registering  part  of  my  brain, 
and  in  its  place,  for  a  heartbeat,  a 
blurred  impression  of  the  Formosa's 
third-class  saloon  transposed  itself,  with 
Pauline  Carew  holding  her  little  son. 

“You  know,  old  man,”  Cartwright 
was  saying,  “it’s — dash  it  all — it’s  time 
you  had  a  watch.” 

He  should  not  have  said  that  then. 
The  moment  had  come  for  him  to  say 
■  the  thing  he  had  come  to  say.  But 
'  the  moment  passed  while  Cartwright 
hemmed  and  coughed.  Tommy,  al¬ 
ready  conscious  of  that  tear,  attempted, 
schoolboy  like,  to  pass  it  off  with  a 
smile,  twitching  his  necktie  as  he  did 
so,  in  a  brave  effort  at  jauntiness.  I 
noted  how  full  his  smile  was  of  the  al¬ 
lure  that  had  been  Pauline’s.  He  was 
:  like  her  in  other  ways;  the  straight 
brow  was  hers,  the  clean,  definite  lip, 
!  the  level  eye.  I  recall  thinking  how 
surprisingly  defined  his  good  looks 
were  for  a  boy’s.  He  had  shot  up  well 
towai-d  six  feet,  but  he  was  straight,  if 
thin,  with  evidence  of  muscle  beneath 
his  badly  fitting  upcountry  tailor  coat. 
He  reached  for  the  wine. 

“Tommy,  old  man” — Cartwright  ven¬ 
tured  a  feeble  protest  after  Tommy  had 
,  filled  his  glass— not  twice,  but  four 
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imes,  five  times— “that’s  going  to  do 
ou  little  or  no  good,  you  know.” 

“I  dare  say  not.”  It  was  the  hard, 
erisive  Tommy  who  spoke.  “But  can 
ou  tell  me  exactly  what  is  going  to  do 
ie  little  or  any  good?” 

“Yes,”  said  Cartwright  suddenly. 
Remember  that  your  mother — over 
he  seas — is  thinking  of  you — loving 
■ou  very  much.” 

I  wondered  whether  Tommy  suffered 
hen;  I  thought  he  quivered,  but  I 
ouldn’t  be  sure;  nevertheless,  he  main- 
ained  his  smile,  and  his  attitude  was 
,  masterpiece  of  aloofness. 

Cartwright  proceeded.  I  knew  what 
ie  was  going  to  say — I  wanted  to  cry 
iut  to  him  “Don’t!”  But  he  blun- 
lered  on. 

“Tommy,  old  man,  write  to  your 
nother !” 

“If  you  like.” 

“She  loves  you  so,”  cried  Cartwright 
vrathfully.  “What  do  you  mean  by  not 
vriting  to  her?” 

“I’ll  write  if  you  like,  I  said.” 

“Shame  on  you,  Tommy  Carew,  shame 
m  you!”  Cartwright  wiped  the  per- 
ipiration  from  his  brow  helplessly. 
‘Gad,  you  make  me  want  to  thrash  you ! 

It  was  then  that  I  could  not  rid  my¬ 
self  of  the  feeling  that  the  room,  fili¬ 
ng  with  shadows,  was  pregnant  with 
l  sinister,  uneasy  presence  that  all  but 
dutched  the  boy;  that  fatal  issues 
surged  about  us. 

“What  was  that  you  said?”— Tommy’s 
ierision  was  complete — “about  ‘little  or 
no  good’?” 

We  drove  to  the  station,  carrying  with 
us  a  baffled  impression  of  unrighteous 
failure,  and  Cartwright  asked  me  a  lit¬ 
tle  weakly:  “What  in  thunder  do  you 
suppose  the  beggar  meant  by  that?” 

But  I  did  not  tell  Cartwright  then — 
or  ever  after,  for  that  matter — what  I 
had  had  in  mind  just  then. 

WE  never  knew  quite  why  Tommy 
Carew  was  expelled.  I  fancy  that 
it  was  due  to  the  combination  of  things 
that  resulted  in  the  free-for-all  that 
plunged  the  school  into  a  chaos  little 
short  of  unbelievable.  Of  course  Signor 
Zondulica  ran  amuck — we  have  heard 
all  about  that.  Just  how  a  sixteen- 
year-old  schoolboy  could  drive  a  sea¬ 
soned  instructor  of  Latin  into  such  a 
frenzy  that  they  rolled  on  the  floor 
of  the  schoolroom  together  and  later 
chased  each  other  all  over  the  build¬ 
ing  and  into  the  yard— through  the 
kitchen,  too — where  they  smashed  the 
dinner  to  bits  and  scared  the  yellow 
cook  so  greatly  that  he  took  to  a  tree 
for  a  day  and  wouldn’t  come  down — 
just  how  a  sixteen-year-old  schoolboy 
could  do  this  I  do  not  know.  Only  a 
devil  could  have  done  it,  people  said. 
A  good  many  found  it  funny  to  whisper 
of  Tommy  as  “the  Devil’s  Own.”  The 
nickname  stuck.  It  seemed  to  him, 
Signor  Zondulica  said,  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  stand  the  insolent  look  of  the 
boy  another  minute.  Something  had 
happened  in  his  head  —  pouf !  —  and 
Tommy,  besides,  had  called  him  a  name. 

“What  name  did  he  call  you?”  asked 
Cartwright,  who  did  his  best  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mess.  _  The  name,  it 
appeared,  had  been  nothing  worse  than 
“pinhead,”  but  Zondulica  could  not  ex¬ 
plain.  It  had  been  the  way  it  was 
said.  Yes,  it  became  the  fashion  to 
speak  of  Tommy  Carew  as  the  Devil  s 
Own.”  “My  aunt  Meisel  has,  forbidden 
me  to  speak  his  name  at  all,”  Boo  told 
her  little  girl  friends. 

MEANWHILE  Tommy  disappeared. 

From  time  to  time  we  had  a  rumor 
of  him.  The  Blundells,  back  from  the 
baths  at  Atani,  were  sure  that  they 
had  seen  him,  dressed  in  native  clothes, 
drifting  with  the  Shinegawa  gypsies  as 
they  passed  through  the  Thieves’  Mar¬ 
ket  on  their  way  to  the  festivals  up 
Nagoya  way.  The  Newmans  returned 
from  Korea  convinced  that  the  driver 
who  drove  their  gharry  so  recklessly  to 
the  jetty  the  night  before  they  took  the 
steamer  back  had  been  none  other  than 
Tommy  Carew.  It  introduced  a  new 
sort  of  interest  into  life  out  here.  The 
skeleton  of  the  old  Carew  cause  celebre 
rattled;  its'  phantom  quickened  from 
among  the  dead  scandals  of  yesterday. 
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Discovered 

RICORO  ? 

Told  by  a  Professor 


“ . the  quality  is  phenomenal— and 

the  price  is  like  a  course  in  economics ,  *  ’ 

“A  Ouija  Board  discovered  Ricoro  cigars,”  replied  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  as  he  moved  the  ash-tray  nearer.  “It  happened  at  a 
clairvoyant  investigation  we  conducted  at  the  University. 

“A  famous  European  clairvoyant  was  at  the  seance,  and 
after  he’d  made  a  few  passes  over  the  Ouija  Board,  the  little 
three-legged  planchette  spelled  the  word,  ‘R-i-c-o-r-o  . 

“  ‘Ricoro?’  asked  one  of  the  scientists,  in  an  awed  voice, 
‘What  does  that  mean?  ’ 

“  ‘I  can  tell  you  that V  interrupted  the  Dean, ‘Ricoro  is  the 
name  of  these  delightful  cigars.’  He  passed  around  some  fine 
coronas,  and  everyone,  including  the  medium,  lighted  up. 
‘Now,’  said  the  medium,  ‘with  the  aid  of  the  Ouija  Board, 
I  will  endeavor  to  divine  the  price  of  these  marvelous  smokes. 

“Again  the  Ouija  planchette  moved — quickly  spelling  out, 
‘T-w-e-n-t-y  f-i-v-e  c-e-n-t-s.’ 

“  ‘Wrong,’  shouted  the  Dean, ‘though  it’s  a  natural  mis¬ 
take!  These  Ricoros  sell  for  10c  in  every  United  Cigar  Store 
in  the  country  !’ — And  ten  wise  men  unanimously  agreed  that 
you  can’t  learn  everything  at  college.” 
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Sooner  or  later,  you’ll  discover  Ricoro.  Its  mildness 
and  balmy  tropic  richness  will  please  you  as  much  as 
its  price  will  astonish  you.  Ricoro  is  imported  from 
Porto  Rico  duty  free ,  so  that  it  costs  no  more  than 
domestic  cigars.  A  dozen  shapes  and  sizes -8c  to  3  for 
50c.  Sold  only  in  United  Cigar  Stores.  Thank  You! 

UNITED  CIGAR  STORES 

Over  1300  Stores  and  Agencies  in  over  500  Cities 
Executive  Offices,  46  West  18th  Street,  New  York 


Corona . 
Size,  10  c. 

Boy  them  by  the 
Box  ol  50 — $5.00 


1 1  other  sizes 
8c  to  3  for  50c 


Imported 
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Porto  Rico 
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An  untold  war  story — from  Oshkosh 


“Force — force  to  the  uttermost,”  we  told 
Germany. 

In  August,  1918,  the  great  Navy  and  War 
Office  Building  in  Washington  was  nearing 
completion.  The  Government  was  waiting! 
The  doors  were  being  made  in  Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin,  at  the  Paine  Lumber  Company 
plant,  the  biggest  veneered-door  factory  in 
the  world.  Abruptly  came  a  telegram  stating 
“absolute  necessity,  complete  shipment,  1,200 
doors  tomorrow  night.”  Tomorrow  night 
— and  it  was  then  5  P.M.  with  not  a  single 
door  ready. 

They  put  it  up  to  Jim  Dowling,  who  runs 
the  giant  6'drum  sander.  Jim  knew  the 
Government  specification  called  for  a  high 
class  finish  on  these  veneered  doors.  He 
knew  that  previous  orders  had  been  sand 
papered  with  coarse,  medium  and  fine  garnet 


paper — twice  through  the  machines.  A  two 
days’  job,  not  one.  Unless — 

“If  only  garnet  paper  would  stand  the 
gaff  of  a  ‘once  through’  finish,”  Jim  thought, 
on  his  way  home.  “Once  through;  chances 
are  ten  to  one  that  the  heat  and  increased 
pressure  would  crumple  the  garnet  paper 
or  fill  it  up,  and  covering  the  drums  with 
fresh  garnet  paper  would  set  me  back  two 
hours.  Nothing  doing!” 

But  an  hour  later  as  Jim  opened  his 
evening  paper  his  eyes  fell  on  the  words 
“Force,  force  to  the  uttermost — U.  S.  reply 
to  Germany.”  That  settled  it— he  would 
take  the  chance. 

All  the  next  day  under  the  increased 
pressure,  the  sanding  rolls,  covered  with 
fast-cutting  Speed-grits,  whirred  against  the 
hardwood  doors — all  day  long  this  team  of 
drum-sanders  cheerfully  labored  under  the 
strain  of  their  doubled  task  Machine  and 
Speed-grits  held  out— by  quitting  time  the 
job  was  done. 

“Some  day’s  work,  Jim,”  said  the  superintendent 
as  he  started  on  the  jump  for  the  manager’s  office  with 
the  production  sheets.  “But  man,  what  a  test  for  sand¬ 
paper!  ”  retorted  Jim.  “Take  it  any  way  you  like — 
when  it  comes  to  sandpaper, you  can’t  beat  Speed-grits.” 

Good  workmen  l{now  the  difference 

Send  today  for  “The  Difference  Book” — you’ll  like 
it.  Address  Manning  Abrasive  Co.,  Factory  and 
Laboratory,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Sales  Offices  in  all  the 
principal  cities.  Look  for  Manning  Abrasive  Co.  in 
your  telephone  book. 

Don’t  say  Sandpaper— say  Speed-grits 


Jim  Dowling  says 
that  Speed-grits  can’t 
be  beat.  He  looks  on 
thebackof  each  sheet 
for  this  trade  mark. 
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Newcomers  were  told  about  it.  This  is 
the  East. 

But  it  was  the  amah  Yensukiama, 
after  all,  who  picked  him  out  of  a  gut¬ 
ter  in  Blood  Town,  and  took  him  to  her 
house  and  nursed  him  secretly  and  jeal¬ 
ously  through  a  fever,  from  which  he 
emerged,  skin,  bone,  and  eyes,  and  not 
much  more.  In  roundabout  ways,  ways 
of  servants’  talk  and  the  like,  we 
learned  this.  It  is  probable  that  our 
house  boy  had  known  it  right  along; 
that  the  whole  Nogiama  bazaar,  in  fact, 
knew  just  when  Tommy  Carew  re¬ 
turned. 

At  that  we  had  rather  a  hard  time 
finding  him.  We  were  misdirected  half 
a  dozen  times,  deliberately  misdirected, 
of  course.  A  stupid-looking  rice  farmer 
sent  us  off  once  on  a  wild-goose  chase 
that  ended  on  the  other  side  of  the 
peninsula.  I  remarked  at  the  time,  as 
we  turned  our  horse’s  heads,  how  pe¬ 
culiarly  he  grunted.  They  often  laugh 
that  way,  these  people.  An  old  beggar 
woman  another  time  sent  us  ten  miles 
out  of  our  way.  She  had  been  so 
strangely  specific  that  we  should  have 
doubted  her.  Our  house  boy,  not  a  per¬ 
fect  vessel  by  any  means,  under  the 
stress  of  Cartwright’s  heavy  hand,  di¬ 
rected  us  at  last  minutely. 

The  amah  Yensukiama,  from  all  we 
could  gather,  was  well  fixed,  even  for 
one  whose  toll  of  years  as  amah  in  the 
families  of  Yokohama  was  nigh  to  two- 
score  and  ten.  The  Number  One  Amah 
who  does  not  feather  the  nest  of  her 
old  age,  considering  the  iPimitable 
opportunities  for  “squeeze”  which  come 
her  way,  is  to  be  considered  little  better 
than  a  fool.  Yensukiama  was  no  tool. 
Moreover,  she  had  a  son  named  Gimbo 
in  the  States,  who  was  not  only  a  rich 
man  in  San  Francisco,  with  children  in 
the  public  schools,  but  a  generous  and 
dutiful  son  besides. 

The  house  of  the  amah  sat  among 
rocks  which  had  been  scooped  and  hol¬ 
lowed  by  the  ticks  into  many  fantastic 
shapes.  Around  it  grew  twisted  pines, 
delicately  fragile-looking  and  bent  to 
the  sands  by  the  sea  winds.  You  came 
upon  it  at  the  end  of  a  lane,  alive  with 
azaleas,  beyond  which  the  sea  suddenly 
appeared,  almost  with  the  effect  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  prestidigitated  there. 

WE  found  the  old  lady  in  question 
sitting  over  a  pan  of  coals,  toast¬ 
ing  a  bit  of  fish,  which  I  doubted  not 
was  for  rascally  Tommy’s  supper.  She 
greeted  us  without  the  emotion  of  sur¬ 
prise  (in  the  blue  flame  there  was  some¬ 
thing  witchlike  in  the  withered  lemon 
of  her  face).  At  once  she  started  a 
lengthy  and  monotonous  investigation 
of  the  successive  states  of  our  health 
during  the  years  since  we  had  seen  her. 
Cartwr’ght  cut  her  a  little  short. 

“We’ve  come  for  Tommy  San,”  he 
gave  her  to  understand. 

She  sucked  in  her  breath  a  little  dubi¬ 
ously  at  that  and  gazed  inexpressively 
out  at  the  sea,  where  the  lights  of  the 
fisher  junks  were  beginning  to  wink 
against  the  sunset.  Then  she  sighed, 
rose,  pushed  back  the  shoji,  and  ushered 
us  in. 

Tommy  lay  on  a  quilt  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  thickness,  attired  in  a  wadded 
kimono,  from  the  grotesque  bulk  of 
which  his  lean  face  peeped,  I  thought  a 
little  sheepishly.  As  I  surmised,  he  was 
having  his  dinner.  Innumerable  tiny 
plates  and  dishes  surrounded  him..  He 
offered  us  a  sultanesque  paw  amiably 
enough;  weak  as  he  was,  there  was  a 
flash  of  the  Carew  devil  in  his  query: 
“How’s  old  Zonduliea?”  After  which 
he  continued  to  eat  and  drink  with 
gusto,  raw  fish  and  cooked  fish,  wild¬ 
looking  pickles  and  evil-smelling  beans, 
with  a  side  dish  of  a  sweet,  unholily 
strange  concoction — I  recognized  it  with 
a  shudder,  having  once  been  lured  into 
tasting  it — which  he  dipped  into  from 
time  to  time.  He  ate  native  fashion, 
smacking  his  lips  and  sucking  hot  sake 
in  gulps.  Having  finished,  he  licked  his 
ten  fingers,  tea-house  style,  tucked  in 
his  belt,  and  regarded  us  appraisingly. 

“Hurry  up,”  said  Cartwright,  with 
uncompromising  severity.  “Get  into 
your  clothes  and  come  home  with  us.” 

It  was  a  mistake,  of  course,  to  do  it 
that  way.  Poor  Cartwright!  He  sim- 
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ply  couldn’t  help  blundering  when  it 
:ame  to  dealing  with  Tommy  Carew. 
rommy  came  along  meekly  enough, 
lowever.  He  was  too  weak,  probably, 

;o  resist.  He  settled  down  in  our  bun¬ 
galow  and  even  proceeded  to  get  well 
fn  the  same  m?ek  spirit.  Later,  when 
tie  had  become  quite  well  and  had  ac-  1 
?epted  the  job  that  Cartwright  got  him 
in  the  firm — still  inscrutably  meek — I 
admitted  myself  amazed. 

Meanwhile  the  amah  Yensukiama 
communicated  to  us  her  opinions  in  the 
matter  by  letter.  Unrolling  it  as  he 
translated  it,  the  house  boy  found  him¬ 
self  at  the  other  end  of  the  veranda  at 
its  conclusion.  It  had  been  proved 
(said  the  amah)  that  we  were  mani¬ 
festly,  though  not  dishonorably,  un¬ 
qualified  to  undertake  the  handling  of 
Tarmee  Carew.  In  many  various  ways 
—that  should  be  uncatalogued,  inas¬ 
much  as  we  could  not  understand  them 
anyhow,  wherefore  the  good  of  explain 
ing? — she,  Yensukiama,  who  had  all 
but  suckled  him,  and  to  whom  he  was 
dearer — and  might  the  gods  forgive 
her  for  that  unnaturalness — dearer 
(she  reiterated)  than  her  own  flesh 
and  blood  (the  important  merchant  in 
San  Francisco,  doubtless),  she,  Yensu¬ 
kiama,  was  much  more  fitted  than  we 
for  the  care  of  aforesaid  nervous  and 
unstrung  and  foolishly  upset,  though 
at  bottom,  tiptop  boy.  Allow  her  to 
have  him  a  few,  months — a  year,  per¬ 
haps;  she  would  return  him  cleansed  in 
mind  and  strengthened  in  body,  for 
which  latter  task  she  was  specially 
fitted,  being  past  mistress  of  certain 
massage  movements  extraordinarily 
beneficial  to  muscular  complaints  fol¬ 
lowing  fever.  If  we  did  not  do  this 
(the  pronunciamento  of  the  amah  Yen¬ 
sukiama  hinted  darkly),  we  would  wish 
we  had,  for  there  would  be  a  disaster. 
This,  with  a  cryptic  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  the  harai  had  not  stopped  blowing, 
brought  the  amah’s  letter  to  an  end. 

The  house  boy  apologized  when  he 
had  finished.  It  was  none  of  his  affair, 
he  said  and  he  hoped  we  would  not 
hold  it  up  against  him.  .  .  .'  There  was 
a  disaster. 

TOMMY’S  meekness  and  good  be¬ 
havior  had  inspired  Cartwright  with 
a  brave  idea.  When  he  laid  it  before 
me  I  could  see  no  good  in  it.  It  seemed 
a  cruel  business  any  way  you  looked  at 
it.  I  begged  Jiim  to  wait  another  year, 
at  least.  He  decried  me  as  querulous, 
and  set  about  the  matter  in  his  own 
way. 

First  he  took  Tommy  to  Young  Ti, 
his  own  tailor,  and  had  him  measured 
to  two  new  suits.  They  were  probably 
the  first  clothes  the  boy  had  ever  had 
that  fitted.  In  the  natural  order  of 
events  one  would  have  imagined  that 
the  suits  would  have  pleased  the  boy, 
but  these  did  not.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  Tommy  sensed  something  in  the 
wind  and  was  half  afraid.  Cartwright 
himself  was  a  bit  baffled  at  Tommy’s 
nervous  reluctance  to  put  them  on — 
the  boy  looked  uncommonly  handsome 
in  them  when  he  wore  them,  for  all 
that. 

Cartwright,  in  no  way  deterred, 
then  went  on  buying  things — gloves, 
shoes,  collars,  cravats — which  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  Tommy.  He  bought  him  a 
dressing  case  with  military  brushes  in 
it,  likewise  a  soap  box.  I  remember 
particularly  Tommy  staring  at  the  soap 
box.  The  boy’s  growing  apprehension 
at  this  accumulating  wardrobe  would 
have  been  humorous  if  it  had  not  been 
also  piteous.  It  was  not,  however,  un¬ 
til  Cartwright  came  home  one  night 
with  a  traveling  bag  of  Russia  leather 
marked  in  silver  letters  with  “Thomas 
Carew”  that  I  knew  that  Tommy’s 
twitching  lips  were  concealing  some  in¬ 
credible  torture  of  horror  and  perplex¬ 
ity.  He  tried  to  edge  off  after  dinner, 
but  Cartwright  did  not  let  him.  He  got 
him  by  the  arm  and  brought  him  into 
the  library  where  I  was  making  shift 
at  a  novel — uncut  and  upside  down. 

“Better  get  a  good  night’s  sleep,  old 
chap,”  said  Cartwright.  “We’re  going 
on  a  trip  to-morrow,  you  know.” 

Tommy  called  to  mind  a  trapped  ani¬ 
mal — standing  there,  his  back  against 


The  consistency  with  which  people  continue 
to  use  Hood  Tires  once  they  begin,  is  a  sure 
sign  that  they  give  a  great  deal  more  than 
ordinary  service. 

Look  up  the  Hood  dealer  at  the  sign  of  the  Red  Man. 
He  can  provide  you  with  fabrics  or  cords  — 
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QP  early,  and  then — over  the  hills  and  far 
away — the  green  fields,  the  swimmin’  hole, 
the  whole  wide  world  bright  and  sun¬ 
shiny  —  riding,  riding,  riding  on  the 
Columbia,  the  same  easy-going  standby 
that  your  daddy  rode — maybe  still  rides. 

•Standard  of  the  World”  means  what  it  says  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Columbia.  A  visit  to  your  local  dealer 
and  an  inspection  of  the  Columbias  will  give  you  a 
cleat  idea  of  what’s  what  in  1920  bicycle  values. 

The  models  provide  a  mount  for  everybody,  each  model 
being  priced  as  reasonably  as  a  high-grade  bicycle 
can  be  sold  for. 

Send  for  1920  Columbia  Catalog ■  See  your 
dealer  and  pick  out  your  model  today. 

WESTFIELD  MANUFACTURING  CO.  a 

Dept.  34,  Westfield,  Mass! 
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“A  trip?”  he  repeated. 

1  saw  that  he  had  in  his  hands  a 
paper  knife — a  sharp  thing  fashioned 
from  a  samurai  dagger— -that  he  was 
tapping  the  blade  upon  his  finger  nails 
“Yes,”  replied  Cartwright,  a  little 
fatuously — “rather  of  a  bittish  journey.” 

Tommy  giggled.  Cartwright  did  not 
notice  it  particularly.  He  went  on 
talking,  but  there  was  that  in  Tommy’s 
giggle  that  frosted  the  blood  that 
pounded  to  my  heart.  Again  Tommy 
giggled — an  alien  little  giggle — as  he 
fluttered  the  paper  knife. 

“We’re  going  to  see  your  mother, 
you  know,”  said  Cartwright,  still 
stupidly  unconscious. 

“Yes,”  said  Tommy. 

All  at  once  the  barraeky  old  library 
of  the  mess  had  become  an  unfamiliar 
spot — pregnant  with  deadly  issues.  I 
can’t  explain  to  you  what  happened 
any  more  than  I  can  explain  my  sensa¬ 
tion  of  an  impending  peril  that  day 
upcountry  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
Kamiya  Rest  House  when  we  visited 
Tommy  Carew  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s. 
My  feeling  was  that  something  mon¬ 
strous  was  on  the  verge  of  materializ¬ 
ing — was  already  transposing  itself  be¬ 
tween  the  boy  and  us — had  transposed 
itself.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Tommy’s 
very  physical  presence  grew  a  little 
indistinct,  as  though  seen  through  a 
blur— that  the  silly  little  frosty  giggle 
emanated  from  a  haze. 

“Yes,”  Cartwright  was  saying,  “you 
had  better  set  about  seeing  to  your 
things — there  won’t  be  overmuch  time 
in  the  morning.” 

“Not  much  time  in  the  morning,”  re¬ 
peated  Tommy,  his  giggle  merging  into 
a  jangling  laugh. 

The  laugh  surprised  Cartwright. 
“You’re  nervous,”  he  said,  shaking 
his  head;  “that’s  what’s  the  matter 
with  you;  better  get  a  good  sleep.” 

“A  good  sleep,”  rejoined  Tommy, 
struggling  with  his  laughter — “a  good 
sleep.” 

It  was  then,  still  laughing,  that  he 
jumped  at  Cartwright,  and  Cartwright 
— the  fourteen  stone  of  him — went  down 
like  a  spilled  steer.  ...  I  pulled  the 
boy  off  from  him,  but  not  before  the 
samurai  dagger  had  flashed  and  flashed 
■  again. 

WHEN  I  seized  Tommy  Carew  by 
the  neck  and  threw  him  back  into 
the  room  he  was  covered  with  Cart¬ 
wright’s  blood,  and  I  have  wondered 
since,  in  confused  remembrance  of  it 
all,  whether  it  was  this  or  something 
else — another  thing — that  gave  me  the 
strange  feeling  that  somehow  my  fin¬ 
gers,  for  a  moment,  had  twined  them¬ 
selves  in  the  red  beard  of  Reginald 
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Carew — that  Carew’s  face  in  its  red 
frame  had  leered  at  me.  I  do  not  know, 

1  say.  This,  though,  I  am  certain  of : 
it  was  not  the  laughter  of  the  son  that 
tinkled  in  my  ears  as  1  bent  to  look  at 
Cartwright’s  wound — it  was  the  laugh¬ 
ter  of  his  father — far  away  like  an 
echo — laughter  replete  with  unclean 
triumph  without  a  name.  I  still  heard 
it,  minutes  later,  when  I  took  Tommy 
by  the  shoulders  and  thrust  him  from 
the  door.  I  was  a  little  beside  myself, 

I  think.  I  thought  that  Cartwright 
was  already  dead. 

“Go  away!”  I  shouted,  covering  my 
face  lest  the  loathing  I  had  at  the  sight 
of  him  lead  me  to  other  damage— “and 
never  let  me  lay  eyes  on  you  again!  .  .-. 
Go  to  the  devil,  that  seems  to  want 
you !” 

It  was  a  very  definite  sensation  of 
having  approached  close  to  the  threshold 
of  unknown  things,  unlawful  to  nature, 
outcast  in  science — that  made  me  push 
Tommy  Carew  off  the  steps  of  the 
veranda.  I  recall  him,  his  hands  and 
face  covered  with  blood — Cartv  .fight’s 
blood — swaying  back  and  forth  bewil- 
deringly  in  the  moonlight. 

Two  days  later,  when  Cartwright 
called  me  names  in  a  weak  voice  and 
flayed  me  for  a  fool,  I  would  have 
brought  the  boy  back  if  I  could.  But 
Tommy  had  again,  as  usual,  “made 
rain  in  the  earth”  of  himself,  as  they 
say,  and  most  successfully.  I  kept 
from  Cartwright  as  long  as  I  could — 
until  I  thought  he  was  strong  enough 
to  bear  it — the  further  facts  of  that 
distracted  night:  how  the  boy  had  run 
around  the  Native  Town  like  a  wild 
thing;  how  he  had  jumped  into  the 
canal  and  been  pulled  out  by  a  fisher¬ 
man;  how  he  had  appeared  at  a  window 
at  the  home  of  the  Meisels,  white-faced 
and  dripping,  laughing  the  laugh  of  his 
father  (Meisel  himself  swore  to  this)  ; 
how  at  last,  going  on  dawn,  he  had 
smashed  into  the  firm’s  godown  and 
made  off  with  the  kaji  box  contents,  a 
little  less  than  a  thousand  yen.  A 
dozen  coolies  attested  to  this,  and  not 
one  had  dared  stop  him.  When  I  told 
Cartwright  t-hese  things,  as  gently  as  1 
could,  he  broke  down  and  cried  like  a 
baby.  He  got  out  of  bed  quite  shortly 
after,  weak  as  a  man  after  a  go  of 
fever;  the  time  was  long  past  due  his 
yearly  visit  to  Pauline,  and  he  wouldn’t 
wait  to  get  well.  He  whacked  up  for 
Tommy,  of  course,  before  he  went.  He 
gave  each  one  of  the  coofies  who  had 
seen  the  boy  ten  yen  and  bade  them 
hold  their  tongues.  Then,  very  white  and 
tottery,  he  got  aboard  the  boat  for  his 
ninth  trip  to  Shantung  and  the  prison. 

(To  be  concluded  next  week) 
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a  straight  pole  line,  with  its  right- 
angled  cross-arms  and  close-pulled 
wires,  is  a  thing  of  real  beauty.  It  lifts 
■  his  heart  to  see  one  striding  off  down 
a  highway  or  across  fields  and  hill- 
!  sides.  The  public  idea  that  the  poles 
should  be  set  on  some  one  else’s  land 
is  to  him  distinctly  unpatriotic,  and  the 
lady  of  Brooklyn  who  camped  in  a  pole 
hole  all  day  to  keep  a  forty-foot  stick 
of  chestnut  from  erecting  itself  in  one 
i  corner  of  her  shaven  lawn  was  a  case 
for  the  alienist. 

With  the  invention  of  underground 
cable  and  conduit  came  the  string-rat- 
ferret  fable.  This  legend  was  born  in 
Grover  Cleveland’s  first  term  and  an 
Ohio  newspaper  found  space  to  print 
it  in  the  month  of  our  entering  the 
war.  Tie  string  to  rat,  place  rat  in 
conduit  hole,  loose  ferret  after  rat,  use 
string  to  pull  rope  through,  and  rope  to 
pull  cable.  The  telephone  system  of 
this  country  uses  387,000  rats  per  year. 
So  runs  that  immortal  untruth.  No 
doubt  it  will  be  going  in  the  year  1987. 
But  what  the  gang  actually  puts 
through  is  an  unromantic  jointed  rod. 
A  green  helper  sometimes  has  to  dis¬ 
infect  for  “man-hole  bugs”  or  wipe  off 
“cable  lice”;  they  do  not  set  him  catch 
|  ing  rats.  .  , 

Then  there  is  that  pleasing  belie! 


about  the  shocking  amounts  of  electric¬ 
ity  on  the  wires,  as  illustrated  by  the 
old  tale  of  the  delinquent  negro  husband 
called  to  answer  his  wife’s  telephonic 
summons.  He  takes  hold  gingerly, 
sparks  fly  as  he  gets  a  sudden  access  of 
voltage,  and  he  exclaims  in  fear  and 
trembling:  “Yassuh!  that’s  ’Liza,  sho’ 
’nuf!”  So  one  more  happy  home  was 
restoi’ed. 

Better  to  Be  Heard  Than  Seen 

THE  fact  is  that  when  you  have 
burned  an  electric  lamp  for  an  hour 
in  reading  your  evening  paper,  you 
have  consumed  enough  electricity  to 
carry  a  conversation  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  for  more  than  a 
grandfather’s  lifetime.  The  ghost  ot 
speech  that  walks  our  wires  is  a  very 
still  small  ghost  indeed.  A  bigger  part 
of  the  struggle,  in  this  age  of  energy 
and  of  electro-saturated  cities,  is  to 
keep  others’  stray  currents  from  hobo¬ 
ing  in  on  the  line  and  roaring  mightily 
at  your  ear.  Ask  somebody  some  time 
to  tell  you  all  about  electrolysis  and 
dielectric  hysteresis,  etc. 

But  it  is  after  the  “plant,”  as  our 
wire  gardeners  call  it,  is  up  in  all  its 
blooming  beauty  that  superstition 
really  begins  to  display  itself.  Nerv- 


>us  inventors  have  had  from  time  to 
;ime  the  truly  dreadful  idea  of  making 
t  possible  to  see  the  person  with  whom 
^ou  are  telephoning.  (To  judge  how 
3ad  that  is,  just  watch  the  average  hu- 
nan  face  when  occupied  with  the  re- 
leiver  and  transmitter  —  preferably 
four  own  seen  in  a  mirror!)  The  no- 
don  has  imbedded  itself  in  the  public 
nind  and,  for  many  of  us,  might  as 
veil  be  in  effect  now.  No  matter  how 
ntense  the  heat  of  August,  a  well-raised 
>Jew  England  business  man  will  not 
;alk  to  one  whom  he  reveres  (the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  his  State,  for  example)  until 
ie  has  buttoned  his  collar  and  put  on 
iis  coat.  Very  few,  even  of  our  most 
nodern  people,  have  the  nerve  to  use  a 
)edside  telephone  unless  they  are  sick, 
md  then  with  apologies. 

The  late  E.  H.  Harriman  had  a  set 
nstalled  handy  to  his  bathtub,  but  he 
vas  a  superman.  Part  of  the  lag  on 
ifter-midnight  calls  is  supposedly  due 
o  the  imagined  necessity  of  dressing 
in  part  at  least)  before  answering  the 
•ing.  Perhaps  this  may  follow  from 
he  wonderful  insight  shown  by  actors 
n  telephoning  on  the  stage.  They  al- 
vays  know  what  is  up  on  both  ends  of 
he  wire  and  the  theatre  is  a  strongly 
'ormative  factor  in  American  life. 
iVhen  the  other  fellow  sees  you  over 
he  wire,  you  will  be  seeing  him,  and 
et  the  handsomest  cast  the  first  ver- 
;al  brick! 

Yes.  Money  Really  Talks 

PERHAPS  the  same  mistake  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  conscientious  lady 
if  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  who  tried  to  return 
i  borrowed  handkerchief  by  calling  up 
he  friend  who  had  lent  it.  The  me 
hanics  of  the  United  States  navy  yard 
,t  Billville  used  to  occupy  some  of  their 
eisure  moments  stamping  out  brass 
lisks  for  use  in  the  pay  station  tele- 
ihones  of  that  suburb.  Finally  the 
ocal  manager  gave  instructions  which 
esulted  in  this  sort  of  talk!  Honest 
nechanic  (huskily)  :  “I  want  Billville 
1144.”  Operator  (acting  solely  on  in- 
piration  and  with  a  voice  of  chilled 
dnegar)  :  “Excise  me,  but  that  was 
lot  a  nickel  you  put  in  then.”  H.  M. 
badly  rattled) :  “Errr,  sorry,  ma’am, 
lere’s  one”  (perhaps  chucking  in  an 
xtra  coin).  They  have  a  better  way 
o  meet  such  emergencies  now,  but  that 
irimitive  device  cut  down  the  receipt 
f  brass  slugs  at  Billville  by  75  or  80 
ter  cent. 


Some  of  the  old-timers  feel  rather 
hopeless  about  educating  the  urban 
public  to  even  a  reasonably  clear  no¬ 
tion  of  what  lies  back  of  the  wall  set 
or  desk  set  which  one  sees  and  uses.  A 
telephone  in  one’s  house  or  flat  with 
wires  leading  to  it  along  the  wall 
ought  to  be  talkable,  of  course.  With 
all  those  lamps,  lit  and  unlit,  on  the 
central  office  switchboard,  there  must 
be  space  for  just  one  more  subscriber 
anyhow;  and  with  eighty  or  a  hundred 
girls  sitting  around  the  room  how 
can  there  be  any  scarcity  of  operators? 
So  runs  their  notion  and  it  takes  pa¬ 
tience  to  let  in  the  light  of  under¬ 
standing. 

Talk  should  be  free,  as  all  good  demo¬ 
crats  feel  sure.  But  when  two  peo¬ 
ple  are  telephoning  they  have  sole  use 
of  the  linked  devices  that  bridge  the 
gap  between  their  respective  mouths 
and  ears.  On  a  long  call,  say,  from 
Philadelphia  to  Seattle,  the  total  cost 
of  what  the  two  are  using  for  those 
few  minutes  is  greater  than  if  they  had 
hired  for  the  time  a  flock  of  gilded  spe¬ 
cial  trains.  But  out  of  sight  is  out  of 
mind  for  most  of  us.  A  burring  buzz 
on  the  line  blots  out  any  vision  of  those 
continent-spanning  wires.  If  a  call 
does  not  make  talk,  it  is  useless,  despite 
the  hurt  feelings  of  the  good  workman 
who  wants  his  craft  honored  for  its 
own  sake  and  who  fights  for  it  on  the 
basis  of  its  best  accomplishment. 

For  such  seriousness  the  casual 
patron  of  pay  stations  furnishes  a  cer¬ 
tain  comic  relief.  Before  our  Western 
States  went  dry  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  have  a  half-seas-over  person  deposit 
all  his  gold  coin  in  the  slots,  in  the 
touching  belief  that  “Szhentral”  would 
pass  it  back  to  him  next  day,  before 
going  off  to  lose  his  silver  dollars  in  the 
less  reputable  regions  of  the  town ! 
When  such  a  one  did  this  without  even 
taking  the  famous  telephone  off  the 
well-known  hook,  it  made  rather  a  neat 
problem  in  identification.  Of  a  less 
confiding  nature  was  the  enraged  lady 
at  the  railroad  station  booth  in  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  The  machine  balked  at  re¬ 
turning  her  nickel  and  she  called  up 
the  manager  to  insist  on  the  imperative 
need  of  his  immediately  searching  “that 
girl”  (who  was  sitting  all  the  while  at 
her  switchboai’d  ten  blocks  from  the 
depot) .  “I’m  positive  she  has  my 
money  in  her  shoe!”  The  manager  was 
a  small  and  timid  man  of  peaceful 
habits  and  he  never  could  tell  that  story 
without  blushing.  We  are  glad  to  be 


‘Operator,  quick,  get  rue  the  hospital.”  “Was  the  mail  car  wrecked?" 
The  dreaded  overload  mounts  like  an  old  man  of  the  sea 


Iver  Johnson  Single  and 
Double  Barrel  Shotguns 
combine  accuracy  and 
dependability 


Iver  Johnson 
“ Superior ” 
Roadster 
Bicycle,  $55. 
Other  Models 
$37.50  to  $65. 

No  extra  charge 
for  Coaster  Brake 


Are  You 
Prepared  to 
Meet  Prowlers? 


“I  was  returning  home  late  one  night  and  fortunately  had  an 
Iver  Johnson  revolver  in  my  hip  pocket. 

“Reaching  home  I  discovered  a  pair  of  prowlers  attempting 
to  slip  out  the  back  way.  I  gave  chase  through  an  alley  for  two 
blocks,  overhauling  one  of  them,  and  from  that  one  I  learned 
the  name  of  the  other  one,  whom  I  interviewed  the  following  day. 
“Had  I  not  been  armed.  I  would  not  have  gone  up  against 
them.”  —  C.  A.  HUTSINPILLAR,  IRONTON.  OHIO 

•  *  • 

The  Iver  Johnson  is  always  dependable.  And  it  can't  go  off 
by  accident.  Drop  it,  thump  it,  or  “Hammer  the  Hammer." 

Choice  of  three  grips:  Regular,  Perfect  Rubber,  Western  Walnut. 
Three  Booklets,  One  or  All  Free  on  Request: 

“A”— Arms  4 ‘B’f— Bicycles  44C” — Motorcycles 

IVER  JOHNSON’S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 
146  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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HE  “MERCURY”— an  airy  Spring 
Stetson  for  young'minded  men. 


Distinctly  in  the  mode — yet  light  as  a  cap. 
The  traditional  Stetson  Quality  embodied 
in  a  smart  soft  hat  for  informal  occasions. 


JOHN  B.  STETSON  COMPANY 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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1  —  it’s  always  ready 

2  — it’s  clean 

3  —  it’s  safety-sealed 

4 -the  clip  is  the  best 
they  ever  saw 

5  —  it  just  suits  them 
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The  PARKER  PEN  COMPANY,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 
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SPOKANE 
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able  to  add  that  our  friend  and  patron 
missed  her  train  while  arguing  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  got  back  her  nickel  (not  the 
same  one)  by  check  next  week. 

It’s  Handy  to  Have  Round 

THE  telephone  is  a  great  family  de¬ 
vice  and  may  be  of  service  in  divert¬ 
ing  baby;  that  is,  if  you  do  not  care 
what  happens  to  it  (the  phone,  not  the 
baby,  of  course).  The  dear  little  tod¬ 
dlers 'can  and  do  steady  their  first  steps 
by  clinging  to  that  familiar  cord  ot 
green  or  brown.  They  rather  frequent¬ 
ly  sit  on  the  floor  and  exercise  by  pull¬ 
ing  at  it,  or,  in  thoughtful  intervals,  cut 
their  teeth  along  its  supple  length.  One 
ingenious  mother  took  apart  the  instru¬ 
ment  itself,  as  far  as  she  was  able,  baby 
having  so  few  toys  and  being  so  very 
fond  of  machinery.  But  it  was  a  de¬ 
voted  wife  who  tried,  unsuccessfully  it 
happened,  to  get  off  the  large  round 
disk  that  is  situated  just  behind  the 
j  mouthpiece.  That  particular  object, 
i  she  thought,  was  about  right  for  use 
in  darning  husband’s  socks.  Other 
mothers  have  had  the  kindly  intention 
of  letting  the  central  office  girls  share 
in  some  of  the  duties  and  joys  of  their 

home  life.  . 

“Now  I’m  going  over  to  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  for  just  a  minute  or  two  to  talk 
about  the  new  minister’s  wife  and  baby 
is  asleep  and  I’ll  leave  the  receiver  off 
the  hook  so  you  can  hear  him  and  talk 
to  him  if  he  cries.  He’s  very  fond  of 
Mother  Goose  and  just  loves  to  have 
some  one  make  a  noise  like  a  hen. 
Of  a  more  practical  turn  was  the  house¬ 
wife  who  rang  up  to  say  that  she  had 
j  put  her  bread  in  the  oven  and  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  busy  dusting  the  sitting  room, 
and  would  operator  please  ring  and 
tell  her  when  the  bread  was  done,  as 
the  clock  had  stopped  and  her  watch 
was  being  fixed?  It  is  little  things  like 
these  that  put  the  ice  in  service,  so  to 
speak.  Ask  the  trouble  man  next  time 
he  comes  to  your  house  to  find  out  what 
the  children  (and  their  parents)  have 
been  up  to  lately. 

Along  with  the  children  one  might 
consider  our  artistically  inclined  sub 
scribers.  There  are  such.  We  once 
had  our  floriated  Pullman-ear  period 
when  curly-cuty  decorations  writhed 
themselves  about  the  receiver  and 
transmitter,  and  brackets  were  jig- 
sawn,  but  that  is  over.  The  instru¬ 
ments  are  now  planned  with  a  severe 
eye,  single  to  engineering  require¬ 
ments,  as  determined  by  science,  arith¬ 
metic,  and  much  smoky  talk,  and  make 
their  bid  for  beauty  by  their  perfect 
adaptation  to  many  uses.  Too  bad  that 
bid  is  not  more  successful.  So  some 
of  our  soulful  friends  have  their  tele¬ 
phone  sets  gilded  or  silvered  or  cov- 
I  ered  with  mother-of-pearl  or  mahog- 


anied,  to  match  the  balanced  beauty  of 
the  interior  scenes  upon  which  their 
useful  ugliness  has  intruded.  The  in¬ 
dispensable  green  cord  turns  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow  or  goes  spotted  in 
silver  and  gold.  The  one  thing  not 
done,  so  far,  is  to  disguise  it  as  a  swing 
for  highly  colored  parakeets  and  love 
birds.  The  talking  set  itself  is  dis 
guised  or  muffled  by  placing  over  it 
widely  crinolined  shepherdess  dolls 
dressed  in  bouffant  styles  such  as  Wat¬ 
teau  found  charming  a  century  before 
Dr.  Bell  had  been  heard  of.  Others 
drape  a  bit  of  batik  silk  about  the  me¬ 
tallic  nakedness  manufactured  by  the 
Western  Electric  Company,  Inc.,  or 
hide  it  away  in  a  stair  closet  where 
crampedness  effectually  discourages 
long  conversations.  Suburbanites  often 
find  it  pays  to  have  the  installation  ter¬ 
minate  on  the  kitchenward  side  of  the 
inner  hall  door  so  that  big  brother’s 
efforts  to  make  a  dance  date  with  Her, 
while  leaving  the  family  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  is  going  skating  with 
that  Evans  boy,  will,  keep  the  cook  from 
getting  up  too  Ibsenic  a  gloom.  That 
thei’e  should  be  a  place  for  the  tele¬ 
phone,  as  thei’e  is  for  the  kitchen  stove 
or  the  dining-room  table,  etc.,  would 
be  too  much  to  expect.  Can  you  find 
yours  safely  (shins  and  all)  in  the 
dark? 

The  artistry  of  various  others  is 
manifested  chiefly  by  skill  in  debate, 
usually  having  to  do  with  time  intervals, 
but  apt  to  take  almost  any  odd  finan¬ 
cial  or  legal  turn.  With  our  public  the 
minutes  spent  waiting  at  the  telephone 
tend  to  multiply,  while  those  spent 
talking  tend  to  divide,  and  those  spent 
by  others  in  waiting  for  oneself  sim¬ 
ply  do  not  exist.  “Time  is  but  a  mode 
of  thought.”  Try  it  on  yourself  when 
next  you  call  Central.  Have  some  one 
else  hold  the  watch  and  see  if  you  can 
do  better  with  your  guess  than  doubling 
the  number  of  elapsed  moments.  If  you 
can,  you  have  beaten  the  average.  In 
our  big  cities  there  are  thousands  of 
balked  calls  every  day  in  which  the  one 
called  takes  over  a  minute  to  answer 
and  by  that  time  over  a  third  of  the? 
callers  have  quit  and  hung  up.  Speak¬ 
ing  conservatively,  the  company  has' 
made  very  few  loving  friends  hy  this.j 
If  time  is  a  mode  of  thought,  it  is  alsof 
a  frame  of  courtesy. 

The  Call  of  the  Spirit 

A  TRUCK  farmer  out  near  Kankakee/ 
Ill.,  depended  on  the  harplike  “sing¬ 
ing”  of  the  tautening  wires  which  ran 
past  his  front  yard  to  wake  him  up 
when  the  north  winds  of  October  started 
frost  his  way.  The  company  rerouted 
that  toll  line  along  a  road  two  miles 
farther  from  his  house;  Jack  Frost  har¬ 
vested  the  cabbages  one  chilly  night  and 
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the  good  man  sued  the  corporation  for 
a  thousand  dollars’  damages.  His  signal 
had  been  removed!  The  jury  did  not 
have  quite  enough  imagination  to  see  it. 

It  was  a  thrifty  citizen  of  Michigan, 
however,  who  read  in  the  published  re¬ 
port  of  a  rate  case  that  the  average 
cost  of  repairs  per  year  per  telephone 
set  is,  say,  X  dollars.  The  installer 
had  done  a  perfect  job  at  his  house 
(among  others)  and  Mr.  Wisdom  knew 
that  there  had  been  no  repairs  neces¬ 
sary  there  for  over  five  years.  So  he 
sent  in  a  bill  for  five  X  dollars  and 
generously  offered  to  take  it  out  as  a 
rebate  on  his  monthly  service  account! 
He  did  not  get  it,  either,  but  at  least 
he  had  blazed  a  new  trail  in  those  parts. 

We  spoke  of  the  voice-form  carrier 
on  the  wire  as  a  sort  of  electrical  ghost. 
Perhaps  there  are  others.  William  Dean 
Howells  has  used  the  idea  of  spirit 
telephony  breaking  in  on  the  human 
in  one  of  his  plays.  The  mortal  re¬ 
mains  of  the  leader  of  a  famous  reli¬ 
gious  group  lie  buried  in  a  mausoleum, 
with  a  perfectly  good  telephone  wait¬ 
ing  beside  that  coffin  which  is  a  center 
of  reverent  interest  to  thousands.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  lamp  assigned  to  that  circuit 
should  light  up  on  the  central  office 
switchboard  some  day.  Working  alone 
late  one  windy  winter  night  in  the  office 
on  the  top  floor  of  his  lofty  warehouse, 
a  Chicago  man  was  trapped  by  fire 
raging  in  the  lower  stories.  Finding 
escape  impossible,  he  called  his  wife 
and  they  talked  until  the  floor  gave  way 
beneath  his  feet  as  he  said  good-by. 
“We  talked  about  the  children  mostly,” 
was  all  she  would  say  of  it.  Down  in 
Tennessee  a  lineman  was  dying  of  a 
mysterious  marsh-fever  parasite  in  his 
blood  and  could  not  breathe  deeply 
enough  to  benefit  by  the  oxygenated  air 
the  doctor  had  prepared  for  him.  His 
old  boss  rang  up  from  Nashville  and 
told  him  the  toll  line  over  Mill  Creek 
had  gone  out  in  the  flood  (a  plain  lie 
that  was).  “We’ve  got  to  get  along  and 
fix  it,  Jim.  Breathe  hard  now  and  get 
well  so  we  can  do  it  to-morrow.  Breathe 
hard  while  I  count  for  you.  Now  then 
— one,  two,  three — ”  At  that  call  of 
comradeship  and  duty  Jim  came  back 
from  the  very  edge  of  the  grave  and 
for  a  while  the  doctor  thought  his  life 
was  saved.  Not  all  the  ghosts  are  in 
No  Man’s  Land. 

Central  Knows  It  All — Maybe 

AND  then  there  are  the  things  they 
fl  ask  Central !  Something,  anything, 
everything.  What’s  the  time  of  day? 
The  score  of  the  game?  The  best  place 
to  get  gloves  cleaned?  Who  was  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Secretary  of  the  Treasury?  Should 
I  wear  flowers  to  the  dance  or  carry  a 
bouquet?  Do  you  think  it  will  rain  to¬ 
morrow?  What’s  the  name  of  the 
butcher  whose  shop  is  the  third  store 
from  the  corner  as  you  walk  east  on 
the  south  side  of  Terrogation  Street 
from  Tenth?  If  a  mackerel  is  a  little 
bit  blue  on  the  inside  when  you  open 
it,  is  it  all  right?  How  long  should 
one  boil  asparagus  if  he  likes  his  very 
tender?  Did  Shakespeare  say  a  foo! 
and  his  money  are  soon  parted  or  is 
that  in  the  Bible  somewhere?  All 
these  items,  and  more,  appear  to  come 
under  somebody’s  notion  of  what  Infor¬ 
mation  is  there  for,  and  certainly  such 
things  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  last 
directory  no  matter  how  long  one 
searches. 

“Aye  van  to  go  home,”  wails  Ole 
Olson,  lost  in  the  winding  ways  of 
Boston,  and  friendless  save  for  the  pay- 
station  sign.  He  belongs  on  a  strayed 
ship  of  the  Swenson  Line  down  by 
Chelsea  Bridge  and  operator  finally  gets 
him  headed  in  that  direction.  So  we 
come  back  again  to  Central,  as  they  all 
do.  Some  day  when  the  local  Department 
of  Health  is  criticizing  the  company’s 
finances  while  the  engineers  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Commission  are  gloomy 
about  the  sanitation  of  its  buildings, 
and  you  want  to  know  what  the  tele¬ 
phone  folks  think  of  their  turbid  public, 
just  call  up  and  try  to  ask  operator. 
She  will  not  tell  you.  “Number,  please?” 
and  the  work  goes  forward.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  true  answer. 


Everybody' s  Happy! 

A  GLORIOUS  spin  to  the  club — a 
ride  in  the  laughing  country — a 
healthful,  joyful  trip  anywhere,  every¬ 
where  and  anytime. 

There  are  more  people  riding  bicycles 
today  than  ever  before.  At  Palm  Beach 
they  were  the  craze.  At  Winter  and 
Summer  resorts — in  town  and  country 
— people  are  realizing  that  their  old 
childhood  pal  —  bicycle  —  means  even 
more  to  them  as  grown-ups. 

For  no  other  mode  of  transportation 
is  more  healthful — more  convenient — 
more  fun — more  economical.  To  the 
weak  it  brings  strength.  To  the  tired  it 
brings  recreation.  To  the  laborer  it 
brings  economy  and  independence. 
And  to  all  it  brings  clean,  invigorating 
exercise  and  a  bigger  love  of  the  zest 
of  life !  See  your  dealer  today. 


Investment  Opportunities 

How  to  weigh  them 

TPAKE  home  with  you  our  Purchase  Sheet  for  Investors. 

It  is  indispensable  to  anyone  who  intends  to  get  the  best 
out  of  the  field.  It  contains  information  gathered  as  a  result 
of  careful  investigation  throughout  the  world. 

The  April  sheet  spreads  before  you  facts  about  more  than 
20  issues  of  United  States  and  Foreign  Government  Bonds,  a 
wide  range  of  Railroad,  Public  Utility,  Industrial  and  Realty 
Bonds  and  Preferred  Stocks,  all  recommended  as  investments. 

In  addition  you  will  find  17  Municipal  Bonds,  exempt 
under  Federal  Income  Tax,  many  being  tax-free  in  certain 
states. 

If  you  have  funds  to  invest  or  re-invest  at  this  time,  you 
may  turn  to  these  securities  knowing  that  we  consider  each 
issue  desirable  in  its  class. 

This  April  Purchase  Sheet  will  be  found  at  any  of  the 
offices  or  will  be  mailed  to  you  on  request.  You  ought  to 
have  it.  Don't  invest  until  you  get  it.  Ask  for  KM- 124 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 

A  National  Investment  Service  — Afore  than  SO  correspondent  offices  in 
the  leading  cities  connected  by  about  W.OOO  miles  of  private  wires. 


YO' 


This  FREE 
Dr.  Eliot's 


BOOK  gives 
own  plan  of  reading 


TXT- HAT  books  should  you  read  to  be  considered  well-read? 

*  V  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  for  forty  years  President  Of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  answered  that  question  in  a  free  booklet  that  you  can  have 
for  the  asking.  In  it  are  described  the  contents,  plan,  and  purpose  of 

Dr.  Eliot’s  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

This  free  booklet  tells  you  how  Dr.  Eliot  put  into  How  by  using  the  reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot  has 
his  Five -Foot  Shelf  “the  essentials  of  a  liberal  provided  for  you,  you  can  get  the  knowledge 
“crCati°n  '  How  he  has  arranged  it  so  that  even  of  lilerature  and  life,  the  culture,  the  broad 
'fifteen  minutes  a  day”  of  reading  is  enough.  viewpoint  that  every  university  strives  to  give. 

‘‘For  me,”  wrote  one  man  who  had 
sent  in  the  coupon,  “your  little 
free  book  meant  a  big  step  for¬ 
ward,  and  it  showed  me  besides 
the  way  to  a  vast  new  world  of 
pleasure.” 


Send  this  NOW  \ 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 

416  W.  13th  St..  New  York  City 

Send  me  my  copy  of  the  free  book  about  Dr.  Eliot’s 
Five- Foot  Shelf  of  Books.  I 


Name  . -  _ _ _  j 

Address . . .  * 

C.W.  4. 10-20  | 


SEND  FOR  IT  TO-DAY 
USE  THE  COUPON 
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The  Olympic  Games 
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range  ”00  meters.  40  shots  standing,  40  kneel¬ 
ing,  40  prone;  pistol,  50  meters,  60  shots;/ 
22-caliber  rifle,  50  meters,  40  shots.  July 
24-31. 

Team  Shooting. — One  team  for  each  nation; 
two  teams  (if  five  with  two  substitutes.  (1) 
Army  rifle,  choice  of  weapon,  without  tele¬ 
scopic  sights  ;  300  meters  standing,  10  shots  ; 
300  meters  prone,  10  shots;  300  meters,  600 
meters,  mixed  shooting,  kneeling  or  prone,  10 
shots  each  range.  (2)  Army  pistols,  30  me¬ 
ters,  30  shots  in  5  series.  (3)  Choice  of 
weapon,  free  rifle  or  pistol.  July  24-31. 

Shooting  with  Hunting  Weapons.— Individ¬ 
ual.  Seven  entries,  five  competing.  (1)  Run¬ 
ning  stag,  single  shot.  (2)  Running  stag,* 
double  shot,  400  meters,  any  model  gun.  (3) 
Clay  birds,  100  birds,  15  meters.  After  the 
40th  bird,  half  the  marksmen  are  eliminated 
and  after  the  70th  bird,  half  the  remainder. 

Shooting  with  hunting  weapons,  teams.  One 
team  per  nation.  (1)  Running  stag,  single 
shot,  teams  of  four  with  two  substitutes,  20 
shots.  (2)  Running  stag,  double  shot.  (3) 
Clay  birds,  teams  of  six,  two  substitutes,  100 
birds,  15  meters.  July  22-31. 

Archery.  —  Targets,  men  and  women,  28 
meters,  33  meters,  and  50  meters.  Eight 
archers,  two  substitutes.  August  3-8. 

Cycling.  —  Track  events,  six  entries,  four 
starting.  Team  score,  total  time  of  four  com¬ 
petitors.  Cl)  1,000  meters.  (2)  2,000  meters. 

(3)  50  kilometers.  (4)  Team  pursuit  race, 
4,000  meters.  (5)  Road  race,  175  kilometers 
August  9-12. 

Track  and  Field  Events. — Individual.  Six 
entries  per  nation  for  each  event.  Not  more 
than  four  to  start.  Runs  of  100,  200,  400, 
800,  1,500,  5,000,  and  10,000  meters;  mara¬ 
thon  race  of  42,750  meters;  110-meter  hur¬ 
dles  ;  ;  400-meter  hurdles  ;  3,000-meter  steeple¬ 
chase  ;  3.000-meter  walk  ;  10,000-meter  walk  : 
running  high  jump;  running  broad  jump;  run 
ning  hop,  step,  and  jump;  pole  vault;  javelin 
throw  ;  discus  throw  ;  16-pound  hammer  :  56- 
pound  weight:  16-pound  shot.  August  15-23. 

Track  and  field,  teams.  One  team  per  na¬ 
tion.  (1)  400  meter  relay,  teams  of  four. 

(2)  1,600  meter  relay,  teams  of  four.  (3) 
3,000-meter  run,  five  to  run,  three  to  score. 
(41  Tug  of  war,  team  of  eight.  August  15-23. 

Track  and  field,  combined  Individual  and 
team  competition.  Cross-country  run,  10.000 
meters,  individual  and  team  race.  Individual, 
six  entries,  four  to  start  ;  team,  eight  entries, 
six  to  start.  August  15-23. 

Ancient  Pentathlon. — Six  entries,  four  com  , 
peting.  200-meter  run,  1.500-meter  run,  run¬ 
ning  broad  jump,  javelin  throw,  discus  throw. 
August  15-23. 

Decathlon. — Six  entries,  four  competing.  100 
melers.  400  meters,  1,500  meters,  110-meter 
hurdles,  running  broad  jump,  running  higli 
jump,  pole  vault,  16-pound  shot,  discus,  jave¬ 
lin.  August  15-23. 

Lawn  Tennis. — Six  entries,  four  competitors, 
singles  and  doubles ;  men  and  women  :  mixed 
doubles.  August  15-23. 

Boring. — Eight  classes,  three  entries,  two 
competitors  in  each  class.  Flyweight.  50 
kilos;  bantam,  53  kilos:  feather,  57  kilos: 
light.  61  kilos:  welter.  66  kilos':  middle.  72 
kilos  ;  light-heavy,  79  kilos :  heavyweight. 
August  15-26. 

Fenring. — Ten  entiles,  eight  competing.  (1) 
Individuals  with  foils.  (2!  Individuals  with 
sword.  (3)  Individuals  with  saber.  Team 
competition,  same  conditions,  teams  of  eight. 
August  15-28. 

C,  rnrro-Roman  Wrestling.- — Five  classes, 
Ihree  entries,  two  competing  in  each  class. 
Feather,  60  kilos ;  .ight,  67%  kilos ;  middle, 

75  kilos;  light-heavy,  82%  kilos;  1  avy 
weights.  August  15-26. 

Swimming.  —  Six  entries,  four  competing. 
For  men:  (1)  100  meters,  free  style.  (2)  100 
meters,  back  stroke.  (3)  200  met  rs,  breast, 

(4)  400  meters,  free.  (5)  400  meters,  breast. 

(6)  1,500  meters,  free.  (7)  Plain  diving,  5  and 
10  meters.  (8)  Fancy  diving,  5  and  10  meters. 

(9)  Springboard  diving,  1  and  3  meters.  For 
women:  (1)  100  meters,  free.  (2)  300  meters, 
free.  (3)  Plain  diving,  4  and  8  meters.  (4) 
Fancy  diving,  I  and  3  meters.  August  22-29. 

Swimming,  team  events  ;  for  men  :  800  me¬ 
ters  relay,  four  men  to  team  ;  water  polo, 
seven  to  team.  For  women  :  400  meters  relay, 
teams  of  four.  August  22-29. 

Archery. — Small  object.  One  team  of  six 
per  nation,  two  substitutes.  August  22-29. 

Gymnastics.  —  Six  individual  entries,  one 


team  entry  for  each  team  event.  (1)  Teams 
of  16  to  24,  simultaneous  exercises,  1  hour 
European  system.  (2)  Teams  of  16  to  24 


simultaneous  exercises,  1  hour.  Swedish  sy„-  , 
tem.  (3)  Individual  competition,  without  ap¬ 
paratus  ;  on  side  horse,  parallel  bars,  hori¬ 
zontal  bars,  and  flying  rings.  (4)  Displays; 
group  of  men  and  group  of  women.  45  min¬ 
utes,  cither  European  or  Swedish  system 
August  22-29. 

Weight  Lifting. — Three  entries,  two  to  com¬ 
pete  in  each  class.  Feather,  60  kilos ;  light 
67%  kilos;  middle,  75  kilos;  light-heavy, 
82%;  heavy.  Three  tests  in  each  class:  lift¬ 
ing  dumbbell,  one  hand  ;  raising  with  other 
hand  ;  raising  bar,  both  hands.  August  23-28. 

Modern  Pentathlon. — Six  entries,  four  com¬ 
peting.  (1)  L0  shots,  pistol  or  revolver.  25 
meters.  (2)  3j00-meter  swim,  free.  31  Duel¬ 
ling,  swords.  (4)  5, 000-meter  horseback  ride 
(5)  4,000-meter  cross-country  walk.  August 
24-27. 

Rowing. — One  entry  each  nation.  2.000  me¬ 
ters.  Single  and  double  sculls,  pair-oared, 
with  cox;  four  oars,  with  cox  :  eight  oars,  with 
cox.  August  27-29. 

Catch-as-Catch-Can  Wrestling.  —  Three  en¬ 
tries,  two  competing  in  each  class.  Weiehts 
'and  classes,  same  as  in  Graeco-Roman. 
August  15-26. 

Association  Football.  —  One  team  of  eleven 
men  per  nation,  eleven  substitutes.  August 
29-September  5. 

Rugby  Football. — One  team,  fifteen  men  per 
nation,  fifteen  substitutes.  August  30-Septern- 
ber  5. 

Grass  Hockey. — One  team,  eleven  men  per 
nation,  eleven  substitutes.  September  1-5. 

Equestrian  Gaines.  —  Individual  aud  team 
competition.  Six  individual  entries  and  teams 
of  four.  (a)  Combined.  50  kilometers  road 
run,  with  5  kilometers  over  rough  country, 
(b)  20  kilometers  road  run,  within  one  hour, 
immediately  followed  by  4,000  meters  steeple¬ 
chase.  ( c)  Obstacle  race  over  4-foot  hurdles. 
Cl)  Individual  contests  in  horse  training  and 
jumping.  (2)  Team  contests  in  training  and 
jumping.  (3)  Bareback  gymnastics.  Septem¬ 
ber  6-12. 

Golf. — Uncertain.  Depends  on  entries. 

Prizes. — Prizes  will  consist  ot  Olympic  med¬ 
als  and  diplomas,  each  medal  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  diploma.  A  diploma  will  be 
awarded  also  to  winning  teams  in  team  com 
petitions.  In  individual  tests  a  statuette  will 
be  awarded  to  winners.  Competitors  whose 
form  has  been  brilliant  but  who  won  no  prize 
will  receive  a  diploma  of  merit. 

In  the  Yacht  races,  Olympic  medals  will  be 
awarded  to  commanders  and  members  of  crew 
of  winning  yacht. 

All  taking  part  in  the  games  will  receive 
a  commemorative  medal. 

Three  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  each  event. 

(a)  For  Individual  Events:  (1)  To  the  win¬ 

ner  a  diploma,  a  gold-plated  silver  medal,  and 
a  bronze  statuette:  (2)  to  the  second,  a  silver 
medal  and  a  diploma  :  (3)  to  the  third,  a 

bronze  medal  and  a  diploma. 

(b)  For  Team  Events:  (1)  To  the  winning 

team,  a  diploma  and  a  gold-plated  silver  medal 
to  each  member  of  the  team:  (2)  to  the  sec¬ 
ond,  a  silver  medal  for  each  member  of  the 
team  :  (3)  to  the  third,  a  bronze  medal  for 
each  member  of  the  team.  , 

(One  meter  is  equal  to  39.37  inches :  one 
kilometer — 1,000  meters — is  equal  to  3,280.8 
ft.,  or  0.621  of  a  mile — nearly  five-eighths: 
one  kilogram  —  abbreviated  kilo  above — is 
equal  to  2.2046  pounds.) 

Following  are  the  points  scored  by  the 
different  countries  at  the  last  Olympic 
Gaines,  held  at  Stockholm  in  1912: 


Country 


Track  and  Field  Event*  Total 
1st  2d  3d  Points 
U-  S.  A .  M  13  1*  go 

Sweden. .  5  5  5  30 

Finland .  6  4  3  29 

'  Great  Britain .  2  2  5  15 

Canada .  12  18 

South  Africa .  110  5 

Greece .  10  14 

Germany .  0  2  0  4 

France .  0  2  0  4 

Italy .  o  0  1  1 

Hungary .  0  0  1] 

First  place.  3  points  ;  second  place,  2  points  ; 
third  place,  I  point. 


Suzanne  Lenglen  on  Tennis 
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morning  and  evening  I  go  through  vari¬ 
ous  simple  physical  exercises  to  keep  the 
body  fit  and  the  limbs  supple.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  I  practice  with  the  skip¬ 
ping  rope.  There  is  no  better  exercise 
than  skipping  for  making  one  light  and 
springy  on  the  feet.  High  jumping,  too, 
is  a  very  favorite  exercise  of  mine. 
Never  keep  on  with  exercises  until  you 
feel  tired.  Physical  fitness  cannot  be 
forced;  it  is  a  gradual  growth. 

Swimming  is  another  exercise  which 
has  helped  to  keep  me  fit  for  hard 
tennis. 

Not  only  does  swimming  keep  the 
limbs  supple,  but  it  increases  one’s 
stamina  and  lung  capacity.  Few  things 
at  tennis  are  worse,  or  more  likely  to 


bring  about  defeat,  than  shortness  of 
breath. 

I  am  often  asked  who  coached  me  at 
tennis.  Was  it  this  famous  professional 
or  that?  Well,  no  professional  ever 
coached  me.  From  first  to  last  my 
father  has  been  my  only  coach.  After 
he  had  coached  me  for  a  good  while 
he  made  a  careful  selection  of  the  best 
strokes  of  first-class  players;  strokes  in 
which  these  players  had  specialized; 
strokes  which  he  thought  worth  imi¬ 
tating. 

Only  men’s  strokes  were  taken.  I 
was  to  learn,  as  far  as  possible,  to  play 
like  a  man.  I  was  to  imitate  these 
strokes,  but  without  modeling  myself  on 
the  movements  of  the  players  or  their 
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You  Gan  Make 
*500  to  *1000 

a  Month  Milling 
"fLaVo’H/otJr 

on  this  New  Wonderful  Mill 

in  your  community — no  previous  mill¬ 
ing  experience  necessary. 

You  can  be  the  local  flour  miller 
of  your  community  with  but  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  investment,  and 
have  a  dignified,  permanent  busi¬ 
ness  that  will  earn  you  steady 
profits  the  entire  year. 

By  grinding  your  home  grown 
wheat  and  supplying  your  Com¬ 
munity  with  flour  and  mill  feed  you 
save  the  freight  on  the  wheat  out 
and  the  incoming  flour  and  feed, 
besides  earning  the  regular  milling 
profits  and  the  extra  profit  of  making 
“A  BETTER  BARREL  OF 
FLOUR  CHEAPER”  on  the 
famous  “MIDGET  MARVEL.”  The 

AMERICAN  W  MILL 

is  the  new  process,  self-contained, 
one-man,  roller  flour  mill  that  is 
revolutionizing  the  milling  indus¬ 
try  It  requires  half  the  power  and 
labor  of  the  long  system  mill,  and 
makes  a  better  flavored  flour  that  re¬ 
tains  the  health  building  vitamines 
and  the  natural  sweet  flavor  of  the 
wheat. 

Everywhere  people  are  demanding 
this  better  flour.  Our  customers 
are  given  the  privilege  of  using  our 
Nationally  advertised  popular  Brand 

|  "flaYo'Fbo* 

“Famous  for  its  Flavor” 

We  furnish  you  the  sacks  with 
your  name  printed  on  them.  OUR 
SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  ex¬ 
amines  samples  of  your  flour  every 
thirty  days  and  keeps  your  products 
up  to  our  high  “Flavo”  standard. 

We  start  you  in  business  with  our 
“Confidential  Selling  Plans”  and 
teach  you  the  business  of  muling 
and  selling  flour. 

Over  1900  communities  already  have 
Midget  Marvel  Mills.  Start  now  mill¬ 
ing  “Flavo"  Flour  in  your  own  com¬ 
munity  before  some  one  else  takes 
advantage  of  this  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Book, "The 
Story  of  a  Wonderful  Flour  Mill." 

The  Andlo-American  Mill  Co 

760-766  Trust  Building,  OWENSBORO.  KY. 


-I  Want  a  Representative- 

in  every  town  and  city  to  place 
Woman’s  Home  Companion  in 
the  hands  of  the  best  people  and 
look,  after  our  expirations. 

Hundreds  of  people  are  making  an  ex¬ 
cellent  income  devoting  only  their  spare 
time  to  this  work.  Write  me  for  full 
particulars  of  my  money-making  plan. 

Chief  of  Staff ,  De»k  C-5 

THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

416  West  13th  Street  New  York  City 


manner  of  making  the  strokes.  I  was 
to  aim  at  getting  the  same  results  as 
they  did,  but  in  my  own  way. 

Iam  sometimes  asked  on  what  player 
or  players  I  have  modeled  my  style.  My  j 
answer  is — on  none. 

I  made  a  point  of  playing  in  my  own 
way,  and  there  is  only  one  stroke  I 
ever  consciously  tried  to  copy,  and  that 
is  the  forehand  drive  of  the  great 
Anthony  Wilding. 

I  take  this  stroke  as  high  as  possible, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  curve  on  the  ball.  I 
do  not  attempt  to  put  top  spin  on  the 
ball.  I  am  also  most  careful  to  keep 
well  away  from  the  ball  and  nlay  the 
stroke  without  bending  my  arm. 

All  my  other  strokes  have  been  bet¬ 
tered  by  assiduous  practice  in  trying 
to  get,  by  hitting  the  ball  truly  and 
good  timing,  a  maximum  effect  with  a 
minimum  effort.  For  this  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  grip  the  racket  aright  and  keep 
the  eye  continuously  on  the  hall. 

Though  I  shall  refer  to  the  grip  in 
another  chapter,  I  may  say  that  I  grip 
tightly  for  all  shots,  especially  for  vol¬ 
leys,  and  have  the  handle  of  my  racket 
well  proportioned  to  the  size  of  my 
hand,  to  avoid  the  racket  turning  dur¬ 
ing  the  delivery  of  the  stroke. 

One  Stroke  at  a  Time 

I  THINK  my  father’s  plan  of  select¬ 
ing  the  strokes  of  good  players  for  a 
guide  might  be  adopted  with  advantage 
by  all  young  players  eager  to  improve 
their  game. 

At  all  the  principal  tournaments  you 
may  see  the  different  strokes  of  the 
game  played  in  the  right  way.  If  you 
are  fortunate  enough  to  attend  these 
as  spectators,  keep  your  eyes  open  and 
learn  all  you  can. 

Balance  of  the  body  is  most  impor¬ 
tant.  Without  perfect  balance  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  execute  strokes  well.  I  pay 
great  attention  to  this. 

What  is  perfect  balance?  you  ask. 

If  at  the  finish  of  a  forehand  drive 
your  weight  is  on  your  right  leg  and 
you  are  leaning  away  from  the  ball, 

1  that  is  certainly  not  perfect  balance. 
Books  on  tennis  do  not  say  much  about 
foot  work,  and  yet  it  is  essential  to  have 
the  feet  in  the  right  place.  On  this 
depend  balance  and  proper  distribu¬ 
tion  of  weight. 

I  advise  you  to  take  one  stroke  at 
a  time,  as  I  did,  and  practice  it  dili 
gently  till  you  can  make  it  with  cer 
tainty.  After  practicing  some  particu¬ 
lar  stroke  for  several  days,  you  will  be 
able  to  use  it  with  confidence  in  a  match 
or  a  tournament.  One  stroke  at  a  time 
is  the  only  really  thorough  method  of 
building  up  your  game. 

In  playing  my  backhand  I  sweep 
the  ball,  as  it  were,  relying  on  swing, 
timing,  and  follow-through  to  get  pace 
rather  then  on  hard  hitting.  A  favorite 
shot  of  mine  is  a  backhand  drive  down 
the  line.  I  scored  a  good  many  points 
with  this  in  my  match  with  Mrs.  Lam¬ 
bert  Chambers  in  the  championship  at 
Wimbledon. 

For  all  backhand  shots,  whether 
drive  or  volley,  I  have  my  thumb  down 
the  back  of  the  handle. 

As  the  service  is  ;mportant,  it  will 
be  well  if  I  describe  my  method. 

I  stand  with  the  left  foot  in  front, 
and  sideways.  I  throw  the  ball  up  into 
the  air  about  six  feet  and  over  the  right 
shoulder — that  is,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  head.  At  this  moment,  with  the 
handle  of  the  racket  gripped  very  tight¬ 
ly,  the  ball  is  hit  very  hard.  All  the 
weight  and  swing  of  the  body  are  put 
into  the  stroke,  and  the  ball  is  steered 
in  the  intended  direction. 

I  smash  in  an  exactly  similar  way, 
for  the  smash  is  really  a  service  from 
another  part  of  the  court. 

Find  the  Opponent’s  Weakness 

IN  playing  singles  my  first  concern  is 
to  find  out  my  opponent’s  chief  weak¬ 
ness,  and  then  her  strong  point.  Hav¬ 
ing  discovered  this,  it  is  then  only 
necessary  to  attack  her  weakness  and 
prevent  her  playing  her  best  strokes. 
Being  a  volleyer,  I  get  to  the  net  as  soon 
as  I  see  a  good  opening.  _  Thus,  if  in 
reply  to  my  first  fast  service  my  oppo- 
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The  Extravagance  of 
Cheapness  As  Applied 
to  Home  Building 

THE  important  thing  about 
any  purchase  is  not  what 
you  pay,  but  what  you  get  for 
the  purchase  price.  The 
“cheap”  purchase  is  often  the 
most  extravagant. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  the 
chapter,  “The  Extravagance  of  Cheap¬ 
ness,”  in  “The  Story  of  Brick,”  will 
interest  you.  It  presents,  simply  and 
briefly,  the  relation  of  first-cost  to  final 
economy  in  home-building  investment. 

People  generally  concede  that  Face 
Brick  is  the  most  desirable  building 
material  from  the  standpoint  of  per¬ 
manence,  comfort,  safety  from  fire,  and 
beauty;  but  many  still  believe  it  is  “too 
expensive.”  As  a  fact,  the  many  sav¬ 
ings  in  the  Face  Brick  house,  such  as 
depreciation,  maintenance,  repairs, 
etc.,  soon  cancel  the  slight  difference 
in  first-cost  over  less  durable,  less  beau¬ 
tiful  materials. 

.. 

t(The  Story  of  Brick”  is  an  attractive 
booklet,  full  of  pictures  and  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  interest  every  prospec¬ 
tive  home  builder.  You  will  probably 
be  surprised  to  learn  how  little  more 
a  Face  Brick  house  really  costs. 

Send  for  your  copy  today 

AMERICAN  FACE  BRICK  ASSOCIATION 

1135  Westminster  Building,  Chicago 


What  are  your  children  reading?1 


Frankly,  now,  have  you  the  slightest  idea?  And  yet.  have  you  the  nght  to  deny 
them  a  taste  for  the  good  in  art  and  literature? 

The  Junior  Class.cs  solve  the  parents’  problem.  Within  the  cover,  of  ten  vo^me.  expenenced 
educators  have  assembled  the  best  in  mythology,  folk  lore  fairy  tales,  heroic  ro™“C^jS‘°7e8 
courage  and  daring,  animal  and  nature  stories  in  short,  all  that  .3  best  m  the  ch.ldhood  series  of 
every  land.  Your  children  will  be  eager  to  read  these  stones. 

Send  for  The  Junior  Classics  Booklet  Free 
P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY.  416  WEST  THIRTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Proof 

NLY  a  few  years  ago  at  big 
hotels  and  clubs,  the  demand 
was  mostly  for  expensive, 
straight  Turkish  cigarettes. 
Today,  men  base  their  choice 
on  taste  rather  than  price — 
and  so  Fatima,  with  its 
common-sense,  "just-enough- 
Turkish”  blend,  is  the  steady 
leader  at  these  and  most 
other  such  places. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Hotel  Touraine 


Chicago ,  III. 
Hotel  La  Salle 


New  Orleans,  La. 
St.  Charles  Hotel 


New  York  City 
Biltmore  Hotel 
Delmonico’s 
Hippodrome 
McAlpin  Hotel 
Hotel  Vanderbilt 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hotel  Jefferson 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Capitol  Building 
The  Shoreham 
The  New  Willard 


MA 

A  Sensible  Cigarette 


General  Pershing’s 


FREE  with  each  copy  of 

Reynolds’  After-War  Atlas 

AND  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 
Edited  by  FRANCIS  J.  REYNOLDS 

Formerly  Reference  Librarian  of  the  Library  of  Congress 


WHAT  wouldn't  the  enemy  have  given  for  a  glimpse  of  General  Pershing’s 
Secret  Battle  Map?  But  his  attempts  were  frustrated.  Zealous  watchers 
stood  guard  over  it  night  and  day.  And  why?  Here  on  a  single  map  lay 
exposed  America’s  plan  for  winning  the  war— all,  the  information  necessary  to 
understanding  the  part  America  played. 

This  map  has  now  been  brought  over  from  General  Pershing’s  headquarters. 
Every  American  may  now  own  a  copy  of  it — FREE  with 

Reynolds’  After- War  Atlas 

364  Pages  — 251  Maps  —  Mfe-roon  Cloth 
11  in.  x  15^  in.  —  $5.50  net 

Reynolds’  After-War  Atlas  is  in  itself  an  indispensable  refer¬ 
ence  work.  You  will  use  it  with  profit  every  day  in  the  year. 

It  contains  all  the  peace  maps,  a  120,000-word  history  of  the 
Great  War,  40  automobile  road  maps,  digest  of  the  motor  laws 
of  each  State,  and  many  other  features  not  found  in  other  atlases. 

If  your  bookseller  hasn't  it,  write,  giving  his  name,  to  the  publishers 

REYNOLDS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  416  W.  13th  Street,  New  York  City 


General  Pershing 

Says : 

1  ‘  T his  particular  map 
will  have  a  great  his¬ 
torical  value.  It  will 
be  of  intense  interest 
to  future  generations , 
not  only  because  it 
was  the  only  map  of 
its  kind  used  at  these 
headquarters,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  in  a 
vivid  fashion  the  ex¬ 
act  situation  at  the 
time  of  the  armi¬ 
stice.” 


Secret  Battle  Map 


nent  sends  a  short  return,  I  consider 
this  a  good  opening. 

If  I  find  an  opponent  equally  good  on 
both  forehand  and  backhand,  and  driv¬ 
ing  a  good  length,  I  try  to  entice  her  to 
the  net  with  a  short  ball  in  order  to 
pass  her  down  the  side  lines  or  lob  over 
her  head.  But  I  must  not  dwell  any 
more  on  my  own  game,  or  I  shall  antici¬ 
pate  too  much  what  I  wish  to  say  in 
a  subsequent  chapter. 

Temperament  plays  a  big  part  in 
tennis.  Nervousness  has  hindered  the 
progress  of  many  players;  bad  luck  has 
discouraged  others.  Personally,  I  never 
suffer  from  “nerves.” 

Grass  courts  are  practically  unknown 
in  France.  All  my  tennis  has  been 
played  on  hard  courts — gravel,  sand, 
etc.  So  I  was  surprised,  when  I  came 
to  England,  to  find  the  grass  courts  so 
little  different  from  those  I  had  been 
accustomed  to.  They  were  not  so  fast, 
of  course,  and  the  ball  did  not  come  to 
one  so  quickly.  Fortunately  I  am  quick¬ 
footed,  and  this  did  not  bother  me. 
When  the  courts  were  at  all  wet,  then 
one  noticed  the  difference  in  bound,  the 
ball  not  getting  up  high  enough  for 
the  horizontal  drive. 

Selecting  a  Racket 

AS  you  cannot  play  without  a  racket, 
let  us  go  at  once  to  a  first-class 
maker  and  choose  a  really  good  racket. 

A  great  deal  of  care  is  needed.  So 
many  beginners  and  poor  players  sacri¬ 
fice  goodness  to  cheapness.  This  is  the 
worst  kind  of  economy. 

You  will  never  become  a  good  player 
or  enjoy  your  tennis  with  a  poor  weapon. 
Much  of  the  bad  play  of  girls  is  caused 
by  bad  rackets,  loosely  strung,  ill- 
balanced,  with  awkward  handles  and 
clumsy  frames. 

A  good  racket  gives  confidence.  Armed 
with  it,  a  player  feels  she  can  and  must 
do  it  credit.  It  will  never  do  for  her 
to  disgrace  her  good  racket  by  bad  play. 
She  is  on  her  mettle,  which  is,  of  course, 
the  right  attitude. 

The  first  consideration  is  weight, 
which  will  vary  according  to  the  age 
of  the  player.  For  children  under 
twelve,  12  ounces,  or  12%  ounces,  should 
be  enough.  A  girl  in  her  early  teens 
should  use  a  13-ounce  racket.  Except 
in  a  few  cases,  a  lady  should  never 
go  beyond  13%  ounces.  I  never  use  a 
heavier  racket  than  this. 

After  weight,  balance.  The  evenly 
balanced  racket  is  best  for  all-round 
purposes.  Place  the  racket  on  the 
finger  about  where  the  screw  passes 
through  the  neck  of  the  racket.  An 
evenly  balanced  racket  will  remain  bal¬ 
anced;  if  heavy  in  the  head,  the  head 
will  sink;  if  light  in  the  head,  the 
handle  will  sink. 

For  volleying,  service,  and  overhead 
strokes,  a  light-headed  racket  is  best. 
For  driving  and  base-line  play,  a  racket 
with  the  weight  in  the  head  is  best.  I 
warn  players  against  using  too  heavy 
a  racket.  It  hampers  their  wrist  play, 
and  few  girls  have  strong  wrists. 

Now  for  the  size  of  the  handle.  The 
big  handle  has  passed  away,  as  ex¬ 
tremes  always  do.  A  good  average  cir¬ 
cumference  is  five  inches.  The  great 
thing  is  to  have  a  comfortable  handle 
which  the  fingers  can  easily  span.  Too 
big  a  handle  cramps  the  wrist  and  in¬ 
terferes  with  volleying  and  all  deft 
shots.  A  big  handle  also  upsets  the 
balance  of  a  racket. 

Mind  Your  Equipment 

SEE  that  your  racket  is  tightly  strung 
with  medium  gut,  not  thin,  nor  thick. 
These  are  regulation  terms,  rackets  be¬ 
ing  strung  with  gut  of  three  thick¬ 
nesses.  By  “tightly”  I  do  not  mean  like 
a  board.  If  you  flick  your  nails  sharply 
over  the  face  of  your  racket,  and  it 
gives  a  nic6  musical  ring,  you  may 
assume  that  the  strings  are  of  the  right 
tautness.  Avoid  a  clumsy  frame.  The 
long,  narrow  frame  and  the  very  wide 
frame  are  both  to  be  avoided.  You  must 
strike  the  happy  medium. 

Many  players  use  grips  of  various 
kinds  on  their  handles.  I  never  do.  I 
am  opposed  to  a  rubber  grip,  as  it  heats 
the  hands  and  causes  blisters.  Many 


Tender,  spongy  gums 

that  bleed  easily  are  the  hrst  symptoms 
of  pyorrhea.  Loss  of  teeth  may  follow 
if  these  conditions  are  not  corrected. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  the  only  dentifrice 
whose  value  in  treating  and  preventing  pyor¬ 
rhea  has  been  proved  by  dental  clinics 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  phase  of  oral 
prophylaxis.  Pyorrhocide  Powder's  spe¬ 
cific  purpose  is  to  restore  and  maintain  gum 
health.  It  cleans  and  polishes  the  teeth.  Sci¬ 
entifically  compounded  for  these  purposes, 
dentists  everywhere  prescribe  it. 

Take  prompt  action  to  restore  and  then  maintain 
gum  health.  Use  Pyorrhocide  Powder  daily. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder 


is  economical  because 
a  dollar  package  con¬ 
tains  six  months*  sup¬ 
ply.  Sold  by 
leading  drug¬ 
gists  and  den¬ 
tal  supply 
bouses. 


FREE  SAMPLE 

IV rite  for  free 
sample  and 
ourbookleton 
P  r  evention 
and  T reat- 
menf  of  Py-  I 


PATENT-SENSE 

SIXTH  COITION 

"She  Book  for  Inventors  &  Mfrs* 

Return  Mail  FREE  Write 

Dept.  Pt  'Washington. D.C 


Dy  Ketum 

Lacey^Xacey 


CASH — Send  By  Mail  Any  Discarded  Jewelry, 


new  or  broken,  Diamonds,  Watches,  old  gold,  silver,  platinum,  magneto 
points,  false  teeth  in  any  shape.  We  send  cash  at  once  and  hold  vonr 
goods  10  days.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  expense  if  our  offer  Is  un¬ 
satisfactory.  New  catalog  of  Bargains  in  new  jewelry  sent  free. 

LIBERTY  REFINING  CO..  Est.  1899,  B-432  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


INSV 


I— genuine  inner  armor  for  auto  tires.  Double  mileaj 
prevent  punctures  and  blowouts.  Agents  wanted. 


[American  Accessories  Co.  Dept.  200  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


desiring  to  secure  patents  should  send  for 


Patent.  * 


our  free  Guide  Book  “How  to  Get  Your 
Randolph  &  Co..  Dept.  156,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Incorporate  in  Arizona.  u“  lnc<>r- 


•  poration  completed  in  one  day.  Stock 
made  full  paid  non.  assessable.  Clientele  of  over  50,000.  Get  our  book. 

STODDARD  INCORPORATING  CO.,  Box  8-K,  Phoenix.  Ariz. 


Dialers,  Monologs  WXW  A  Vaudeville  Acts 

Musical  Readings  1^1  A  Y^  How  to  Stage  a  Play 
Drills,  Pageants  J,  A  kJ  M  ake-  u  p  Goods 

Catalog  Free.  T.  S.  DENISON  &  CO.  Dept-  44  CHICAGO 


D  A  TTMTC  Writefor  free  Illustrated  Book  and  “Evidenceof 

r/\  I  KIM  I  ^  Concept  ion  Blank”.  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  for  free  opinion  as  to  Its  patentable 
nature.  Highest  References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVA N >  A  CO..  631  Ninth,  Washington,  O.  C. 


P[  AYS  f°r  Amateurs;  Monologs,  Recitations. 

Drills,  Minstrel  and  Vaudeville  Jokes  and 
Sketches;  ideas  for  entertainments.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

DRAMATIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  542  So.  Dearborn  St. .  CHICAGO 


AEROPLANE 

Boye.  wo  have  a  rea  I  A  eroplane 
for  you.  Modeled  after  famous 
warmonophnea. Called  the  Eagle 
becauaeotits  long  eoaringfiiphts. 

1  n©  powerful  motive  power  carries  It 
right  off  the  ground.  Look  a  fire  Bail¬ 
ing:  In  the  air.  Strongly  bui  It.  Will  last 
long  time.  Length  28  in.  W  Ing  spread 
21  In.  Free  for  Gelling  2  4  packages 
Bingo  Household  Products  at  10c 
each.  Order  today.  Send  oomooey. 

Bingo  Co.  Dept.  362,  Binghamton, N. Y, 


uratex  Guaranteed  Shirts 

Insured  for  6  months  wear 

[•'inc'  percale  coat  style  shirts,  assorted  stripes, 
tndered  or  stiff  cuffs.  Neat  and  dressy. 
Introductory  offer—  Send  SS.13  and  receive  shirts 
stpaid  or  send  SI. 00  and  PAY  S4.13  and  postage 
ten  received.  Order  today,  state  size, 
irgains  in  Furnishings.  Two  medium  wool  flannel 
mping  shirts. well  ma_de  and  reinforced,  full  bodied, 
east  pocket.  2  for  '$5.45. 

thletic  Union  Suits.  For  young  men  and  men  who 
ay  young,  made  of  fine  nainsook,  sleeveless, 
osed  crotch,  knee  length.  State  size.  3  for  J.i.ko. 
Same  in  Shirts  and  Drawers.  All  sizes.  3  shirts 
id  3  drawers  $4.55. 

Have  You  an  Extra  Long  Arm  or  Large  Body? 
Send  us’your  dimensions  and  get  fitted  in  popular 
vies  State  whether  you  prefer  soft  laundered  or 
ttached  cuffs.  We  have  a  shirt  for  every  man. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied ."  V  on  take  no  risk, 
luratex  catalog  of  guaranteed  furnishings  free. 
OODELL  &  CO..  520  DURATEX  BLDG..  NEW  YORK 

artist  mail  order  wholesale  haberdashery  house  m  the  world 


‘At  Last— a  Real  Job 
and  Real  Money!  ” 

“And  if  only  I’d  started  earlier,  I  could 
ave  had  them  five  years  ago.  I  didn’t 
ealize  at  first  what  spare  time  study 
muld  do  for  a  man.  Taking  up  that  I.  C.  S. 
ourse  marked  the  real  beginning  ot  my 
uccess.  In  three  months  I  received  my 
irst  promotion.  But  I  kept  right  on  study- 
rig  and  I’ve  been  climbing  ever  since. 

Every  mail  brings  letters  front  some  of  the  two 
million  students  of  the  International  Correspond- 
nce  Schools  telling  of  advancements  and  tn- 
reased  salaries  won  through  spare  time  study, 
low  much  longer  are  you  going  to  wait  before 
aLing  the  step  that  is  bound  to  bring  you  more 
noney?  Isn’t  it  better  to  start  now  than  to  wait 
ive  years  and  then  realize  what  the  delay  has 
lost  you  ? 

One  hour  after  supper  each  night  spent  with  the 

C  S  in  the  quiet  of  your  own  home  will  prepare 

,’ou  for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you 
ike  best. 

Yes,  It  wllll  Put  it  up  to  us  to  prove  It.  Without  cost, 
without  obligation.  Just  mark  and  mall  this  coupon 

•mm  MM mmm  an  an  TERR  OUT  HERE  —  “ 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4104,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


electrical  engineer 

Eloetrle  Lighting  and  Uja. 
Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
Mechanical  UrafUman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas  Engine  Operating 
CIVIL  ENGINEER 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
MINE  FOREMAN  or  ENG'lt 
STATIONARY  ENGINFBR 
Marine  Engineer 
Ship  Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Bnllder 
Architectural  DrafU»an 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 

Textile  Overseer  or  8upt. 
CHEMIST 
I  Navigation 

ame_ - - - 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Sign  Painter 
Railroad  Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 
Private  Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
I  Stenographer  and  Typist 
Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common  Sehool  Subjects 
Mathematics 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mall  Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE  0PBRAT1N6 
Anto  Repairing  ID  Spanish 
^  AGRICULTURE  |QFreaeh 
0  Ponltry  Raising  |01tallau 


of  the  Colonial,  and  some  English  play¬ 
ers,  use  adhesive  plaster;  it  gives  a 
good  grip.  A  well-shaped  handle,  suffi¬ 
ciently  rough,  is,  in  my  opinion,  best 
for  all  players  except  those  with  very 
dry  hands. 

If  your  hands  get  damp  in  hot 
weather,  and  your  racket  slips,  a  pinch 
of  sawdust  is  the  simple  remedy.  It 
your  handle  gets  too  smooth  and  slip¬ 
pery,  it  is  very  simple  to  rough  this 
with  a  file.  ~ 

All-important  is  the  care  ot  the 
racket.  Don’t  be  worried  if  the  strings 
slip  out  of  place,  as  they  often  will. 
They  will  readjust  themselves  all  right. 
But"  do  be  worried  if  your  strings  be- 
,  gin  to  fray  or  if  the  frame  shows 
signs  of  warping.  If  the  latter,  put  it 
into  a  frame  and  screw  it  up  tightly. 
A  warped  racket  can  be  pulled  around ; 
but  vou  must  never  leave  it  out  of  its 
;  frame  when  not  in  use.  A  good  way 
I  to  treat  a  fraying  string  is  to  wind  a 
piece  of  silk  round  the  weakening  spot. 
This  may  prove  the  stitch  in  time  which 
saves  a  new  string.  In  tjiese  days  ot 
high  prices  you  must  take  extra  care 
of  your  racket. 

When  you  have  played  in  the  rain  or 
on  a  wet  court,  do  not  rub  your  racket 
with  a  cloth.  This  will  fray  the  strings. 
Dab  it  dry  on  either  side  and  put  it  into 
its  frame'  This  reminds  me  that  if  you 
play  in  matches  and  tournaments  you 
want  two  rackets,  one  for  dry  courts 
and  one  for  wet.  Be  sure  they  are  both 
of  the  same  build  and  weight.  Be  sure, 
too,  to  have  your  name  clearly  marked 
on  the  handle  of  your  racket. 


To  Look  Neat 

EQUIPPED  with  vour  racket,  you  will 
want  to  think  about  a  suitable  cos¬ 
tume  to  play  in.  If  you  wish  to  look 
neat  in  court,  never  wear  a  colored 
skirt,  always  a  white  one. 

French  ideas  of  dress  differ  somewhat 
from  English.  I  will  briefly  detail  what 
I  consider  the  ideal  dress:  a  simple 
pique  dress,  or  one  of  drill  or  white 
linen,  fastened  at  the  waist  with  a  rib- 
boil  or  leather  belt.  The  sleeves  should 
be  short.  A  simple  pair  of  canvas 
“gym”  shoes  is  best.  Personally,  1  al¬ 
ways  play  in  a  hat  made  either  ot  light 
straw  or  some  soft  material. 

At  many  clubs  balls  are  provided,  at 
others  players  must  find  their  own.  But 
many  of  you  play  at  home,  and  balls 

are  a  heavy  item.  . 

You  cannot  play  good  tennis  with 
dirty  balls.  A  little  pains  will  always 
give  you  clean  balls.  Y  ou  may  wash 
them  with  soap  and  water  and  a  nail 
brush;  you  may  rub  them  on  coconut 
matting,  or  you  may  brush  them  with 
a  stiffish  brush.  But  there  is  a  better 
and  simpler  way,  of  which  an  English 
friend  has  told  me.  First  of  all,  dry 
the  dirty  balls;  then  rub  them  all  over  | 
with  dry  pipe  clay,  working  it  in  with 
the  bands,  and  finally  brush  all  the  pipe 
clay  off  with  a  stiffish  brush.  The  balls 
come  up  almost  new.  Necessarily,  the 
felt  loses  some  of  its  nap,  but  at  least  j 
the  balls  are  clean.  Never  play  with 
last  season’s  balls ;  they  are  soft  and 
have  lost  their  bound,  and  will  put  you  ; 
off  when  you  come  to  play  with  good 

balls.  „  , 

If  you  have  a  court  of  your  own,  be 
!  sure  that  the  lines  are  clearly  marked. 
You  can  run  these  over  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  with  a  marker,  which  can  always 
be  kept  with  whitening  ready  mixed 
in  it.  It  is  impossible  to  play  with 
pleasure  or  accuracy  if  the  lines  aie 
faint. 

Be  sure,  too,  that  your  net  has  a  cen¬ 
ter  tape  and  that  your  net  is  of  the 
right  height— 3  feet  at  the  center,  3  feet 
6  inches  at  the  post.  This  is  all-impor¬ 
tant.  Have  a  net  gauge— a  lath  oi 
wood  3  feet  long.  For  playing  singles, 
a  post  3  feet  6  inches  high  should  be 
placed  in  the  ground  1  foot  (5  inches 
from  the  side  line,  and  the  net  fastened 
on  the  top  of  it.  . 

You  cannot  be  too  particular  about 
any  of  these  details. 
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THERE  WERE  SO  MANY  DUTIES 
CROWDED  UPON  W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
WHILE  HE  WAS  BOUND  OUT 
THAT  HE  HAD  VERY  LITTLE^ 
OPPORTUN  ITY  TO  PLAY^ 


sHot 


ONCE  WHEN  TOLD  HE  COULD 
PLAY  AWHILE.  HE  DUG  A  HOLE 

IN  THE  GROUND  -  HIS  IDEA  OF 

WAS  TO  WORK  AT 
SOM  ET  H  I  NO 


resent 

ccupation- 

treet 

nd  No - 


_  State- 


Mile.  Lenglen’s  next  chapter,  on  the- 

elements  of  competitive  play,  will  appear 

in  an  early  issue  of  Collier’s. 


BEGAN 
manufacturing 


JULY  6 
I87« 


"THE  SHOf 


Jnc.  d/iui  JfSiAT  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE  ’ 

$^.oo  $  goo  ^  $9  22  &  $10  —  SHOES 


BOYS’ 

SHOES 

$4.50 

$5.00 

$5.50 


W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  sold  through  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  to  the 
wearer  at  one  profit.  All  middlemen’s  and  manufacturing  profits  are 
eliminated.  W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country.  W  L.  Douglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  stamped  on  the  bottom  guarantees  the  best  shoes  in  style, 
comfort  and  service  that  can  be  produced  for  the  pnee. 

Otamping  the  price  on  every  pan  of  " 

O  shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 


^  S11UC3  CLO  »  a-  -  ~ 

prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom¬ 
ers.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 
his'  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
materials,  workmanship  and  style  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  at  the  price.  For 
twenty-six  years  it  has  been  our 
practice  to  sell  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
in  our  own  stores  with  only  one 
This  has  saved  the  wearers 


The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 
experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The  smart 
styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well- 
equipped  factory  at  Brockton.  Mass.,  by 
the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ex¬ 
perienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 


profit. 

millions  of  dollars.  _  ,  .  . 

W.  Li.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  our  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 

Jou,  take  no  o^her  make.  Order  direct  from  the  factory.  Send 

for  booklet  telling  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


CAUTION. —  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  The  name  and  Prjc® , 
stamped  on  the  sole. 
or  mutilated,  BEWAKE  OF  FRAUD. 


President 

,W.L.  DOUGLAS  SHOE  00. 
163  Spark  Street, 
BROCKTON,  MASS. 


HURRY ! 

entreated  Lloyd  George — 
HURRY! 

came  the  echo  from  Pans 


r  *> 


T  IKE  an  answering  echo  came  the  tramp 
of  American  Legions  on  the  soil  of 
France.  Soon  you  hear  of  their  fighting 
in  Lorraine.  From  then  on  it  s  a  growing 
lecord  of  achievement — Chateau  Thierry, 
Belleau  Wood,  Soissons,  St.  Mihiel,  to 
the  Meuse- Argonne  finale 


But  how  much  of  the  story  do  you 
know?  While  the  war  was  on  you  had  to 
r'.y  upon  the  newspapers.  You  were 
disappointed  because  they  told  you  so 
little.  Now  you  can  satisfy  your  desire 
to  know  the  whole  story.  Vou  can 
read  it  in 


The  Story  of  the  Great  War 


Eight  Handsome  Volumes— Profusely  Illustrated 

You  can  read  about  the  other  belligerents  too.  For  “The  Story  of  the  Great  U  at 
includes  them  all— how  they  fought  on  land  and  sea  and 
causes,  campaigns  and  final  settlements. 


the  air — the  whole  war,  its 


“The  Story  of  the  Great  War” 
cannot  be  offered  much  longer 
at  its  present  low  price.  To 

secure  these  eight  handsome  vol¬ 
umes  at  this  price,  you  will  have 
to  act  at  once. 

Send  today  for  further  details 
including  price — 
no  obligation 


r 


Send  this  NOW 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 
416  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me,  no  oblieation.  descriptive  maim' 
The  Story  of  the  Great  War”  with  prices. 

Name- 


Address - 


c.  w  i  m  20 
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ALLEN’S  FOOT=EASE 


The  antiseptic,  healing  powder  to  shake 
into  your  shoes  and  sprinkle  in  the  foot-bath 


Walter  Camp 

Continued  from  page  20 

but  little  progress  in  districts  where 
wealth  is  greatest.  An  editorial  in 
a  Canadian  golf  magazine  shows  that 
in  the  Western  provinces,  whei-e  wealth 
and  population  do  not  compare  with 
the  East,  municipal  golf  has  quite  come 
into  its  own.  In  the  older  provinces 
hardly  a  single  public  course  exists.  j 
This  makes  up,  as  similar  conditions  j 
do  with  us,  a  serious  indictment  of  the  | 
wealthy  golfers,  for  it  is  the  man  of 
independent  means  who  is  forcing  golf 
up  above  the  possibility  of  three  out 
of  five  of  the  young  men  just  starting 
out  in  life,  who,  when  they  take  on  the 
responsibilities  of  a  family,  are  obliged 
to  choose  between  the  selfishness  of 
spending  a  disproportionate  share  of  a 
modest  income  upon  an  expensive  golf 
club  and  abandoning  the  game  entirely. 
And  prohibition  is  likely  to  operate  even 
more  strongly  against  them,  for  many 
clubs  are  now  raising  their  dues  still 
more. 


This  standard  remedy  gives  quick  relief  to  Aching,  Swollen,  Perspir¬ 
ing,  Smarting  or  Tender  feet,  Blisters,  Callouses,  Corns,  Bunions  and 
Sore  Spots. 

At  night,  sprinkle  one  or  two  Allen’s  Foot-Ease  pow¬ 
ders  in  the  foot-bath,  and  soak  and  rub  the  feet.  In  the 
morning  shake  some  Allen’s  Foot-Ease  in  each  shoe  and 
walk  all  day  in  restful  ease  and  comfort. 

Nothing  relieves  the  pain  of  tight  or  new  shoes  so 
quickly.  Saves  the  friction  upon  nervous,  painful  feet, 
and  shoes  and  stockings  last  much  longer. 

Used  by  American.  British  and  French  troops.  Over 
One  Million  five  hundred  thousand  lbs.  of  Powder  for  the 
Feet,  supplied  to  our  troops  by  the  Government.  It 
Freshens  the  feet  and  gives  new  vigor.  j 


Drug  and 
Dept.  Stores 
sell  it. 


Magnificent  Solitaire  Cluster  containing  seven  blue-white,  perfect- 
cut,  gorgeous  Diamonds;  mounting  of  platinum.  Looks  like  a  mag¬ 
nificent  $350.00  single  stone.  First  payment,  only  if  thoroughly 
satisfied,  $15.50.  Balance  in  ten  payments — only  $6.20  a  month. 
De  Luxe  catalog  FREE.  Shows  the  largest  assortment  of  the  most  exquisite  jew¬ 
elry,  dazzlingly  brilliant  Diamonds, neweststyle  rings,  all  standard  makesof 
\\  atches,  beautiful  Silverware  and  French  Ivory  Toiletware.  Everything 
at  rock-bottom  price — anything  on  10  Months’  Credit.  Address  Dept.  43J. 

L.  W.  SWEET  Inc.,  Dept.43J,  1650-1660  Broadway,  New  York 


DON’T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PATENT  PROTECTION 

Before  disclosing  your  invention  to  anyone  send  for  blank  form  "EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEf. 
T10N”  to  be  signed  and  witnessed  Form  and  information  concerning  patents  free. 

LANCASTER  &  ALLWINE 

Ortgtnolon  of  the  form  "Evidence  of  Conception"  266  Ouray  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOG 

of  fine  bred  poultry  for  1920;  all  choicest  breeds 
illustrated  and  described;  information  pn  poul¬ 
try,  how  to  make  hens  lay,  grow  chicks— all 
facts.  Low  price  on  breeding  stock  and  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  28  years  in  business.  This  book  only 
10c.  B.  H.  Greider,  Box  13,  Rheems*  Pa. 


Do  You  Like 
To  Use  Tools? 

Tam  This  Valuable  Talent 
Into  Earning  Power — Now 

There  is  an  urgent  demand  at 
good  salaries  for  men  who  have 
a  natural  liking  for  mechanical 
work.  We  have  more  calls  than 
we  can  fill.  Hundreds  of  begin¬ 
ners  are  in  three  months’  time  earning  from  §35  to 
$125  a  week.  You  can  earn  while  you  learn. 
Mechanical  Dentistry  is  a  pleasant  and  dignified 
profession — only  ordinary  education  required;  very 
little  book  study— just  practical  work.  No  charge 
for  equipment.  Write  for  free  catalog  N>>.  *4 

B  O  D  E  E  'mkhanicaT  DENTISTRY 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  BROOKLYN 

!5W.44=St  ISI^ano Walnut  Sts.  ISFIatbush  Ave 


NINE  different  styles— from 
$1.00  to  $3.50.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  remit 
direct  to  us.  Prices  in  the  Far 
West  and  Canada  higher. 
Booklet ,  tlThe  Compass — The 
Guide  post  of  the  World”  sent 
for  ten  cents  in  stamps . 


Band  and  Orchestra  In-  lf|v 

struments  sold  on  our  famous 
"Play  While  you  Pay”  plan.  Free 
lesson  certificate  with  each  in-  Ifcxj 
strument.  'ffi 

Learn  To  Play  | 

in  bands  and  orchestras  from  Jenkins* 
band  and  orchestra  books.  First  yiolfn  or 
cornet  books  free.  WRITE  TODAY,  simply 
send  name,  a  post  card  will  do,  for  18o  page 
fully  illustrated  catalog,  easy  payment  plan 
and  free  instruction  system.  ,  kj|18  ,.ui 

JENKINS  MUSIC  CO.  k^sas  ".tv" 


Clear  Out  Rats  In  3  Nights 

“Rough  On  Rats’*  rids  your  premises  of  all 
rat9  and  mice  in  3  nights.  Change  the  bait 
you  mix  with  “Rough  On  Rats” — that’s  the 
secret.  Rats  won’t  eat  the  same  food  that 
they  know  killed  other^.  Varying  the  bait 
f  00I9  them.  Druggists  and  general  8tore9 
sell  “Rough  On  Rats” — the  most  economical, 
surest  exterminator.  Write  for  “Ending 
Rat9  and  Mice.”  Mailed  free  to  you. 


There  is  no  better  game  than  golf, 
as  experience  abroad  has  shown,  for 
the  young  mechanic  or  worker,  none 
that  he  is  likely  to  enjoy  more  or  gain 
more  physical  benefit  from.  We  shall 
come  around  to  this  view  when,  like  so 
many  towns  in  Scotland,  we  provide 
good  municipal  courses.  Cities  must 
provide  these  just  as  they  provide  pub¬ 
lic  parks  and  other  facilities  for  pleas¬ 
ure  and  recreation. 

And,  as  Collier’s  has  pointed  out  be¬ 
fore  now,  private  courses  and  clubs 
must  be  made  less  costly  to  the  young 
man  with  a  family.  It  may  be  done 
by  having  special  memberships  and  by 
a  radical  halt  upon  the  tendency  to  play 
experiments  of  doubtful  value  to  the 
courses.  At  a  moment  when  all  prices 
are  high,  there  is  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  increase  the  length  of  courses, 
to  build  needless  traps,  and  to  keep 
shifting  putting  greens  in  an  effort  to 
bring  up  the  home  course  to  standard 
championship  quality. 

New  Football  Rules 

THE  Rules  Committee,  at  its  recent 
meeting  in  New  York,  took  formal 
action  upon  the  following  points,  the  ac¬ 
tual  wording  to  be  left  to  the  secretary : 

Clipping  or  Cutting  Down  from  Be¬ 
hind. — This  is  to  be  ruled  under  unnec¬ 
essary  roughness,  and  penalized  when 
it  is  practiced  upon  “a  man  obviously 
out  of  the  play.”  This  “clipping”  is  a 
tendency  in  the  game  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  is  watching  anxiously  and  with  some 
fear.  Earlier  legislation  would  have 
been  taken  along  the  above  line,  but 
the  difficulty  lies  in  preventing  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  part  and  still  not  crippling 
perfectly  fair  and  good  interference. 

Substitution  of  Player. — “After  a 
player  has  reported  to  the  proper  offi¬ 
cial  and  the  change  has  been  made,  the 
substitution  shall  be  regarded  as  com¬ 
pleted.”  This  will  take  care  of  a  con¬ 
tention  sometimes  raised  that  if  the  re¬ 
tiring  player  has  not  stepped  off  the 
field  of  play  he  may  be  returned. 

Roughing  the  Forward  Passer. — This 
is  to  be  classed  under  unnecessary 
roughness,  and  penalized  when  it  oc¬ 
curs  “after  the  pass  has  been  made.” 
These  words  will  permit  the  opponents, 
as  formerly,  to  hurry  the  forward 
passer,  but  not  to  go  after  him  after  he 
gets  the  ball  away. 

Man  in  Motion  Before  Ball  Put  in 
Play. — Both  the  referee  and  the  lines¬ 
man  are  to  be  specifically  charged 
with  the  duty  of  watching  this  and  also 
the  direction  taken  by  the  interferer. 
This  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  infringement  of  the  rule  both  in 
shift  plays  and  when  an  end  goes  out 
wide  and  then  comes  running  in  before 
the  ball  is  snapped.  If  he  turns  toward 
the  line  before  the  ball  is  put  into  play, 
it  is  illegal. 

Point  of  Infliction  of  Penalties.- — Un¬ 
der  Rule  XXV,  p.  39.  Measure  the  pen¬ 
alty  for  man  starting  before  ball  is  put 
into  play  from  the  point  of  scrimmage. 

Measure  the  penalty  for  throwing  a 
runner  when  out  of  bounds  from  the 
point  Where  he  crossed  the  side  dine. 


IS  IT  good  sense  to  overhaul  the 
engine  carefully — and  neglect 
the  cooling  system? 

Chances  are  it  is  clogged  with  Rust 
and  Scale,  which  is  causing  the  motor  to 
work  at  about  50  %  of  its  efficiency !  If 
the  radiator  or  other  parts  do  not  leak 
now,  Rust,  Scale,  Vibration,  etc.,  will 
cause  leaks  sooner  or  later. 


“X”  Liquid  is  a  Scientific  Process 
that  permanently  repairs  leaks  every¬ 
where  in  the  cooling  system.  And  if  kept 
in  the  water  “X”  Liquid  prevents  future 
leaks. 

The  chemical  properties  of  “X”  loosen 
the  Rust  and  Scale  now  present.  And  as 
long  as  “X”  is  present,  no  new  Rust  or 
Scale  can  form. 


Use  “X”  now.  Save 
time  and  trouble  later  in 
the  season. 

LARGE  SIZE  $1.50 

Will  do  $25  in  repair  Work 

FORD  SIZE  75c 

X  LABORATORIES 

25  West  45th  St.,  New  York 


asnse  LlAtaac 

g  r‘:  m 
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makes  all  water  cooling  systems 

LEAKPROOF ’RUSTPROOF*  SCALEPROOF 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY,  Publishers 
George  D.  Buckley,  President;  Thos.  H.  Beck,  Vice 
President;  G.  J.  Kennedy, Vice  President;  F.  H.  Rice, 
Vice  President;  A.  E.  Winger,  Treasurer;  A.  B. 
Casey.  Secretary,  416  West  13th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  6  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.  C. 


AGENTS :  Big  Money 

2  in  1  Reversible  Raincoat 

One  side  dress  coat,  other  side  storm  coat. 
Tailored  seams  sewed  and  strapped.  Brand 
new.  First  season.  Not  sold  in  stores. 
Saves  S10.  Sell  to  men  and  women  who 
object  to  paying  present  high  prices. 

Guaranteed  Waterproof 

or  money  back.  Our  men  and  women 
representatives  having  wonderful  success. 
Right  now  is  the  big  seasoi . 

No  experience  or  capital  needed.  You 
take  the  orders.  We  ship  by  parcel  post 
and  do  all  collecting.  Commission  paid 
same  day  you  take  orders. 

Our  big  new  swatch  book  of  48  pages  shows  all  new 
and  distinct  patterns.  Send  today  for  sample  coat. 

Parker  Mfg.  Co.,  416  Storm  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


I 

I 


Forget  dust  or  damp  air; 
soothe  the  nose  and  throat. 

Look  for  Luden  yellow  package 
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April  10,  1920 

'Jirst  aid  in 
every  household 
-zMusterole 

Cough,  cough,  cough. 
How  it  racks  little  Dorothy 
and  passes  on  to  mother  and 
grandma  and  holds  a  croup 
danger  for  all  the  little  ones ! 

Hurry,  there,  with  the 
Musterole,  that  pure,  white 
ointment  that  is  better  than 
a  mustard  plaster  —  and  it 
will  not  bring  a  blister. 
Massage  it  gently  over  the 

chest  and  neck.  Feel  the  tingle, 
then  the  cool  delightfulness  as 
Musterole  searches  down.  It  will 
penetrate,  never  fear.  It  will  rout 
that  old  congestion  clear  away. 

Musterole  is  a  pure,  white  oint- 
'  ment  made  from  oil  of  mustard 
and  a  few  home  simples!  Muster¬ 
ole  searches  in  under  the  skin 
down  to  the  heart  of  the  conges¬ 
tion.  There  it  generates  a  peculiar 

congestion -dispersing  heat.  Yet 

this  heat  will  not  blister.  On 
the  contrary  you  feel  a  relieving 
sense  of  delightful  coolness.  Rub 
Musterole  over  the  spot.  And 
you  get  relief  while  you  use  it; 
for  Musterole  results  usually  fol¬ 
low  immediately. 

On  no  account  fail  to  have  a 
jar  of  Musterole  handy.  For 
coughs  and  colds  and  even  the 
congestions  of  rheumatism  or 
lumbago  Musterole  is  wonderful. 
Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole. 

30c  and  60c  jars — $2.50  hospital  size. 
The  Musterole  Co. ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


SEXOLOGY 

■  by  William  H.  Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

i  mparts  i  n  one  volume  : 
Knowledge  a  V  oung  M  an  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  V  oung  H  usband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  f  ather  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Hediral  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Y  oung  W  Oman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  ShouldHave. 

.  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Allin onevolume.  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impartto  Her  Daughter 
$2.25  postp’d.  Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

Writef«r‘*0ther  People’s  Opinions”8nd  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept  774,  Central,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Learn  to  Dance! 

You  can  learn  Fox-Trot,  One- Step,  Two-Step,< 
Waltz  and  latest  “up-to-the-minute”  society 
dances  in  your  own  home  by  the  wonderful 
Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction. 

New  Diagram  Method.  Easily  learned; 

no  music  needed:  thousands  taught  successfully. 

Write  for  Special  Terms.  Send  today 
for  FREE  information  and  surprisingly  low  offer.  - 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER  PEAK.  M.  B. 

HOOB  428  ,  B21  Cr«s cant  Place  “  Chicago,  III. 


*  LAWN  MOWERS  * 

Self-sharpenins^iool  sieel 
^  blades  are  only 
.  one  {eaiure  of 
Pennsylvania  qualify 
superiority 


The  rule  reads  “from  the  point  of 
foul,”  but  there  has  not  been  the  cus¬ 
tomary  ruling  and  therefore  the  rules 
are  altered  to  conform  with  the  custom. 

Time  Out  on  Forward  Pass. — Omit 
the  note  under  Rule  XV,  p.  25,  and  in¬ 
corporate  under  the  forward-pass  rule 
at  the  same  time,  cutting  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  in  the  note,  “sound  of 
the  referee’s  whistle.”  This  is  simply 
a  clarification  of  the  rule. 

False  Starting  Signal. — Rule  XIV, 
Section  6.  An  official,  if  he  is  in  doubt 
as  to  the  purpose,  to  have  the  ball  called 
back  and  the  play  made  over  again. 
False  starting  signals  made  much  con¬ 
tention  last  year  and  this  is  an  attempt 
to  prevent  their  being  unfairly  used. 

Interpretation  on  Shift  Plays. — When 
a  man  comes  to  a  stop  he  must  have 
both  feet  on  the  ground.  Men  have 
tended  to  greater  and  greater  careless¬ 
ness  about  coming  to  a  stop  after  a 
shift  and  this  is  to  check  that  tendency. 

Decline  of  Penalty. — Rule  XXV,  p.  41. 
After  the  word  “incorporated”  insert 
the  words  “or  illegal  forward  pass.” 
This  is  an  addition,  as  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  before  that  forbade  the  declination 
of  an  illegal  forward-pass  penalty. 

Penalties. — Under  Rule  XXIV,  Sec¬ 
tions  2,  3,  and  4 — place  the  penalty  up 
under  Section  2  and  refer  to  it  under 
Sections  3  and  4.  This  is  merely  clear¬ 
ing  up  of  the  rule. 

Fair  Catch  Signal. — Under  Rule  VI, 
Section  5,  p.  10,  omit  the  words  “ad¬ 
vancing  toward  the  ball”  and  insert  in¬ 
stead  the  words  “prior  to  the  attempt 
to  catch  the  ball.”  Under  the  old  rule 
a  contention  was  raised  that  a  man 
could  not  stand  still  but  must  be 
moving  forward.  This  was  not  the 
intent  of  the  rule,  so  it  was  altered  as 
above. 

Change  in  Scoring. — Abolish  the 
punt  out.  A  touchdown  to  count  6,  and 
the  side  making  it  to  have  the  privilege 
of  bringing  the  ball  out  directly  in  front 
of  the  goal  posts,  no  matter  where  the 
touchdown  is  made,  and  kicking  the 
goal.  This  is  to  preserve  the  ratio  of  a 
touchdown  with  goal  beating  two  field 
goals,  and  making  it  as  easy  as  possible 
to  convert.  It  is  also  an  attempt  to  give 
equal  advantage  to  the  carried  touch 
down,  which  is  likely  to  be  made  off 
toward  -the  side  line,  as  against  the 
touchdown  coming  from  a  fluke  or  fum¬ 
ble,  which  is  usually  squarely  behind 
the  goal  posts. 

Protecting  the  Forward  Passer 

NOW  that  the  smoke  is  beginning  to 
clear  away,  we  get  more  definite 
ideas  of  just  how  these  alterations  in 
football  will  affect  the  game.  Some  of 
them  have  been  misunderstood,  but  all 
misunderstanding  can  l>e  easily  straight¬ 
ened  out.  The  principal  change  that 
has  been  been  misunderstood  is  that  re¬ 
lating  to  “roughing”  a  forward  passer. 
After  the  meeting  of  the  committee  sev¬ 
eral  reports  showed  that  a  statement 
had  been  made  that  the  forward  passer 
would  receive  the  same  protection  as  a 
kicker.  This  is  quite  incorrect;  in  fact, 
it  is  the  reverse  of  what  was  done.  Some 
years  ago  the  committee  did  protect  the 
forward  passer  after  the  manner  of  the 
kicker,  but  this  only  lasted  a  season,  for 
it  became  very  evident  that  the  forward 
passer  was  in  far  better  position  to 
protect  himself  not  only  while  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  the  pass  but  also  after  he 
had  thrown  the  ball,  and,  furthermore, 
that  if  the  rule  were  enforced  reli¬ 
giously,  it  so  prevented  anyone  from  en¬ 
deavoring  to  hurry  the  forward  passer 
that  it  was  manifestly  unfair  to  the  de-  I 
fensive  side.  This  was  quite  ably  ex¬ 
pressed  when  Lawrence  Perry  made  the 
inquiry,  after  this  false  report  had 
emanated:  “How  is  the  forward  passer 
to  be  tackled  or  hurried  under  the  new 
rule?”  Of  course  he  could  not  be 
tackled  or  hurried  if  the  rule  had  been 
made  as  was  reported,  but  the  rule  was 
not  made  in  this  fashion.  It  was  con¬ 
tended  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
roughing  the  forward  passer,  pursuing 
him  and  actually  knocking  him  down 
long  after  the  pass  was  made.  •  Whether 
this  was  time  or  not,  the  committee  de¬ 
termined  to  see  that  this  kind  of  work 
was  eliminated  after  the  pass. 


I’ll  Haul  You  Out! 

Tinkering  for  hours  with  a  crippled  or  mud- 
mired  car  is  irritating  and  needless.  Safeguard 
against  it,  by  always  carrying  along  a 

Basline 

Autowline 

Then  you  simply  hail  the  next  autoist,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  you’re  on  the  way  once  more. 

Basline  Autowline  is  the  “Little  Steel  Rope  with  the  Big  Pull 
Absolutely  dependable,  because  it’s  made  of  the  famous  Yellow  Strand 
Wire  Rope.  Snaps  on  instantly  with  patented  Snaffle  Hooks  that 
cannot  loosen.  In  emergencies,  can  be  used  as  skid-chain.  Fits 
under  seat  cushion.  At  dealers,  $6.95  east  of  Rockies. 

Powersteel  Autowlock,  another  necessity,  protects  car  and  spare 
tire  against  thieves.  Also  made  of  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope,  with 
non-pickable  spring  lock.  At  dealers,  $2.80  east  of  Rockies. 

Powersteel  Truckline  is  needed  by  every  truck-owner  for  heavy 
towing.  It  would  hold  an  elephant.  Retails,  east  of  Rockies,  at 
$11.30,  with  plain  hooks  ;  $12.75,  with  Snaffle  Hooks. 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS-NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  Celebrated  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 
For  All  Industrial  Uses 


$400  Cash  Scholarship 


VOU  can  pick  your  own  school  and  enter  in 
*  September  with  all  bills  paid  under  the  Crowell 
Scholarship  plan.  Scores  of  students  did  it  last 

year.  Write  for  booklet  explaining  how. 

Chief  of  Staff,  Desk  C4 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Co.,  416  Weit  13th  St.,  N.Y.  C. 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

and  let  nje  see  what  you  can  do  with  it. 
Many  newspaper  artists  earning  $30.00 
to  $125.00  or  more  per  week  were 
trained  by  my  course  of  personal  in¬ 
dividual  lessons  by  mail.  PICTURE 
CHARTS  make  original  drawing  easy 
to  learn.  Send  sketch  of  Uncle  Sam 
with  6c  in  stamps  for  sample  Picture 
Chart,  list  of  successful  students,  ex¬ 
amples  of  their  work  and  evidence  of 
what  YOU  can  accomplish. 

Please  state  your  age. 

The  LANDON  SCHOOL 

of  Cartooning  and  Illustrating 

1435  Schofield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Free  to  Writers! 
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WONDERFUL  BOOK  — lead  about  it! 
TellR  how  easily  Stories  and  Plays  are 
conceived,  written,  perfected,  sold.  How 
many  who  don’t  DREAM  they  can  write, 
suddenly  find  it  out.  How  the  Scenario 
Kings  and  the  Story  Queens  live  and  work. 
How  bright  men  and  women,  without  any 
special  experience,  learn  to  their  own 
amazement  that  their  simplest  Ideas  may 
furnish  brilliant  plots  for  Plays  and  Stories. 
How  one’s  own  Imagination  may  provide 
an  endless  gold-mine  of  Ideas  that  bring 
Happv  Success  and  Handsome  Cash  Royal¬ 
ties.  How  new  writers  get  their  Dames 
into  print.  How  to  tell  if  you  ARK  a  writer. 
How  to  develop  your  “story  fancy,”  weave 
clever  word-pictures  and  unique,  thrilling,  realistic  plots. 
How  your  friends  may  be  your  worst  judges.  How  to  avoid 
discouragement  and  the  pitfalls  of  Failure.  HOW  TO  WIN. 
This  surprising  book,  called  “TV ie  Wonder  Book  for  Writers,  in 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  No  charge.  No  obligation.  YOUR  copy 
ie  waiting  for  you.  Write  for  it.  NOW.  Just  address 

AUTHORS’  PRESS.  D»p*  183.  AUBURN.  NEW  YORK 
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“So  you  sent  the  letters  to  my 
husband,  and - ” 

The  fire  throws  a  weird  light  over  the  man’s  cruel  fea¬ 
tures.  The  woman  trembles  in  her  anger.  She  has  come 
to  his  house  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  The  next  few 
moments  must  decide  his  fate  or  hers.  Tense  and 
breathless  you  hurry  on  with  the  story.  You  are 
thrilled  by  the  magic  of  the  great  master  of  mystery— 

Conan  Doyle 

And  in  the  ten  volumes  of  Doyle’s  works  you  hsve  fiction 
enough  to  last  you  a  year — fiction  to  satisfy  your  ever.\ 
mood— hours  and  hours  of  pleasure..  And  the  price  lower 
than  it  ever  will  be  again. 

Send  to-day  for  full  details  —  Free 
P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY,  416  W  13th  St„  New  York  City 


NINE  MONTHS  TO  PAY 

Immediate  possession  on  our  lib¬ 
eral  Easy  Monthly  Payment  plan 
—the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered 
on  a  high  grade  bicycle. 

FACTORY  TO  RIDER  prices  save 
you  money.  We  make  our  bicycles 
in  our  own  new  model  factory  and 
sell  direct  to  you.  We  put  real 
quality  in  them  and  our  bicycles 
must  satisfy  you, 

44  STYLES,  colors,  and  sizes  to 
choose  from  inour  famous  RANGER 
line.  Send  for  big  beautiful  catalog. 

Many  parents  advance  the  first 
payment  and  energetic  boys  by  odd 
jobs— paper  routes,  delivery  for 
'stores,  etc.,  make  the  bicycle  earn 
money  to  meet  the  small  monthly  Payments 
DELIVERED  FREE  on  Approval  and  30  DAYS 
TRIAL.  Select  the  bicycle  you  want  and  terms  \ 
that  suit  you— cash  or  easy  payments. 

TIDCC  lamps,  horns,  wheels,  sundries  and  parts  for  all 
I  IntO  bicycles— at  half  usualprices.  SEND  NO  MONEY 
but  write  today  for  the  big  new  catalog,  prices  and  terms. 

lVyiC  A  FI  CYCLE  COMPANY 
1VI  Hi  LJ  Dept.  M54  Chicago 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 
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The  Real  Meaning  of 
“Hest  in  the  Long  Run” 


the  ideals,  the  policies,  the  principles 
of  Goodrich. 

It  means  “the  long  run”  of  good  faith 
and  good  will — the  steady  building  up 
of  a  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the 
users,  which  is  the  greatest  asset  a  manu¬ 
facturer  can  have. 

That  is  how  Goodrich  translates  this 
slogan  into  terms  of  longest  average 
wear,  utmost  dependability  and  known 
quality  in  all  kinds  of  rubber  products. 


BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN”  is  a 

slogan  that  is  almost  as  old  as  the  history 
of  tires.  It  grew  out  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Goodrich  Tires  on  bicycles, 
and  it  grew  into  the  dependability  of 
Goodrich  rubber  products  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  not  just  a  catch  phrase.  It  is  a 
plain  statement  of  fact. 

It  is  really  a  mirroring  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  placed  in  Goodrich  products  by 
their  users.  In  five  words  it  crystallizes 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


‘Best  in  the  Long  K.un 
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10  Cents  in  Canada 


The  Leather  Pushers— Round  1  by  H.  C.  Witwer 

Also  Melville  E.  Stone  :  P.  G.  Wodehouse  :  Edward  G.  Lowry  :  Suzanne  Lenglen 
Judson  S.  West  :  John  Russell  :  Jonathan  Brooks  :  John  Colton  :  George  Creel 
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J  J  Serves  Standard  Oil 


The  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana  has  been  operating  a 
fleet  of  flash  trucks  success - 
fully  over  a  period  of  years. 
Evidence  of  what  this  company 
things  of  the  quality  of  flash 
truck,  service  is  the  fact  that  it 
has  added  to  its  flash  equip' 
ment  steadily  from  the  first. 


Nash  Trucks  and  Nash 
Service  Both  Reliable 

The  permanent  interest  The  Nash  Motors  Company  takes 
in  every  Nash  truck  is  reflected  in  the  dependable  way 
these  trucks  continue  to  perform  over  a  period  of  years. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  Nash  owners  find  these  trucks 
such  satisfactory  hauling  investments  is  the  prompt 
attention  to  their  needs  which  the  more  than  fourteen 
hundred  Nash  Distributors  and  Dealers  are  prepared  to 
give  whenever  occasion  requires. 

Nash  trucks  are  built  right  in  the  big  Nash  shops  at 
Kenosha,  and  the  factory  requires  that  service  to  owners 
be  at  all  times  courteous,  prompt  and  efficient. 

One-Ton  Chassis  Two-Ton  Chassis 
flash  £fuad  Chassis 


The  Nash  Motors  Company,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  Passenger  Cars  and  Trucks,  Including  the  Famous  Nash  Quad 

Nash  Motors  Sales  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Distributors 
of  Nash  Cars  and  Trucks  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
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THE  LEATHER  PUSHERS 


By  H.  C. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY 


Prelude  by  the  Author 

AS  a  result  of  the  wide  publicity  given  the  million- 
I\  dollar  purses  which  certain  promoters  are  be- 
r^\  seeching  Messrs.  Dempsey  and  Carpentier  to 
accept  for  what  will  be  a  possible  five-minute 
exhibition  of  assault  and  battery,  prize  fighting  has 
driven  the  cleaner  and  healthier  sports  momentarily 
out  of  the  limelight.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  that  many  a  strapping  young  collegian,  poring 
over  his  studies,  sighs  reflectively  and  allows  a  tenta¬ 
tive  hand  to  stray  to  his  biceps.  As  opposed  to  the 
inevitable  grind  at  meager  pay  before  success  comes 
at  law,  medicine,  business,  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences, 
the  prospect  of  getting  half  a  million  dollars  within 
a  couple  of  years  for  a  few  minutes’  exhibition  oi 
the  “manly  art”  is  extremely  alluring.  That  the  vast 
majority  of  professional  bruisers  batter  or  get  bat¬ 
tered  into  disfiguring  insensibility  week  after  week 
for  a  few  dollars,  that  the  average  paid  boxer  is 
“through”  long  before  thirty-five,  and  that  most  of 
them,  even  ex-champions,  die  destitute  and  forgot¬ 
ten,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  stressed  by  the  prize-fight 
enthusiast. 

According  to  its  admirers,  prize  fighting  develops 
physical  and  moral  courage  to  the  highest  degree, 
even  implants  self-respect,  good  sportsmanship,  and 
a  sense  of  fair  play  where  those  elements  have  been 
lacking,  and,  in  a  word,  is  at  all  times  a  most  edify¬ 
ing  and  character-building  spectacle. 

A  notable  example  of  the  latter  was  furnished  last 
July  at  Toledo,  when  Dempsey  pounded  the  blood- 
covered  and  half-conscious  wreck  of  Willard  from 
one  side  of  the  ring  to  the  other,  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  a  chorus  of  such  typically  sportsmanlike 
expressions  as  “Kill  the  big  bum!”  As  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  moral  courage  inculcated  by  the  prize  ring, 
I  have  seen  punishment  assimilated  in  an  inter¬ 
collegiate  football  game  that  would  make  the  average 
prize  fighter  jump  out  of  the  ring.  For  the  moral 
courage,  glance  at  the  war  record  of  the  pugilists 
as  a  class.  The  majority  of  our  own  “fighters”  went 
on  the  “See  America  First!”  principle,  and  many 
from  other  countries,  particularly  England,  slipped 
over  here  and  stayed  bomb-proof  during  the  recent 
unpleasantness.  Naturally,  there  were  individual 
exceptions.  A  few  American  boxers  saw  service 
in  France,  and  Carpentier  himself  won  honors  as 
an  aviator,  but  I  am  sure  that  was  in  spite  of  the 


it  is  a  great  thing  to  keep  away  from.  It  is  no  more 
conducted  with  the  idea  of  improving  the  breed  of 
the  genus  homo  than  present-day  horse  racing  is 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  the  horse. 
To  the  young,  clean,  husky  youth  who  is  regarding 
a  career  in  the  prize  ring  with  a  contemplative  eye, 
I  would  suggest  a  ringside  seat,  not  at  a  champion¬ 
ship  battle,  but  at  some  of  the  bouts  between  second- 
and  third-raters,  where  he  would  naturally  begin  his 
own  apprenticeship.  Let  him  observe  the  contestants 
and  their  “handlers,”  listen  to  the  supervile  admoni¬ 
tions  or  expletives  hurled  at  a  battered  loser  by  the 
crowd,  absorb  some  of  the  general  atmosphere  and 
then  make  his  choice! 

Round  One 

A  FEW  of  our  well-known  colleges  have  added 
box  fightin’  to  their  regular  courses  for  the 
young  and  ambitious  as  a  result  of  the  inmates 
gnashin’  their  teeth  and  swooning’  away  on  the  dear 
old  campus  when  they  heard  of  a  million-dollar  purse 
for  the  heavyweight  championship  of  the  world.  It’s 
commencin’  to  look  kinda  silly  to  the  little  pals  of 
Alma  Mater  for  them  to  toy  with  readin’  and  ’ritin’ 
and  ’rithmetic  for  a  four-year  hitch,  and  then  come 
out  and  either  add  up,  preserve,  or  settle-out-of-court 
with  the  figures  of  some  well-to-do  roughnecks  at 
the  wages  of  a  plumber’s  apprentice  when  they  might 


“You’re  one  swell-lookin’  baby  for 
Miss  Gresham  to  see!”  I  says  to 
Kid  Roberts,  as  sarcastical  as  possible 


fact  that  those  men  were  professional  maulers  and 
not  because  of  it.  Again,  a  perusal  of  the  profes¬ 
sions  of  those  who  were  commended  for  extraordi¬ 
nary  bravery  in  action  will  show  clerks,  bookkeepers, 
salesmen,  farmers,  etc. — few,  if  any,  prize  fighters. 
Our  most  decorated  doughboy,  Sergeant  Yorke,  was 

a  minister.  .  ,  , 

The  American  Legion  is  very  much  exercised  at 
present  over  the  proposed  Dempsey-Carpentier  bout. 
Action  is  being  taken  to  prevent  the  holding  of  the 
contest  in  the  United  States  on  the  ground  that 
Dempsey,  the  war-time  shipbuilder,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  represent  America  -as  its  ‘  greatest 
fighter.”  Without  going  into  the  merits  of  this  view¬ 
point,  when  one  thinks  that  Dempsey,  who  never 
got  nearer  France  than  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Bay 
Shipyards,  may  get  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  fighting  one  man  a  few  minutes  with  a 
pair  of  six-ounce  gloves  and  that  the  average  dough¬ 
boy  got  thirty-three  dollars  a  month  for  fighting  a 
couple  of  million  men  for  a  year  with  a  bayonet, 
it  is  not  hard  to  sympathize  with  those  indignant 
ex-members  of  the  A.  E.  F.— thousands  of  whom  are 
jobless  and  recovering  from  grievous  wounds. 

The  impression  of  one  who  by  some  years  of  actual 
experience  has  accumulated  a  little  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  sordid  atmosphere  surrounding  modern 
professional  pugilism  (not  amateur  boxing  an  ad¬ 
mirable  exercise  and  a  vastly  different  sport)  is  that 


Guarantee  you 
thousand  Cleveland 
Bearcat  Reed  vs. 
One-Punch  Lough- 
lin.  Wire  if  right. 
Dummy  Carney. 


go  forth  and  slam  some  other  guy  for  a  goal  and 
drag  down  about  what  Woolworth  did  with  a  idea 
and  a  nickel! 

So  B.  A.  from  now  on  will  prob’ly  stand  for 
“Artistic  Bruiser,”  and  when  Hiram  Briggs,  Yale 
’22,  comes  home  for  the  holidays  the  old  farm  will 
get  a  idea  of  what  Belgium  had  to  contend  with. 
Hiram  will  no  doubt  greet  father  with  a  clout  on 
the  chin  that  will  knock  the  old  man  kidcin’,  and 
show  the  admirin’  neighbors  the  graduation  exer¬ 
cises  by  makin’  ’em  one  and  all  kiss  the  turf.  He’s 
no  doubt  liable  to  bring  Professor  One-Round  Burke, 
K.  O.,  J.  A.  B.,  and  H.  O.  O.  K.,  of  the  chair  of  Sock- 
ology,  home  with-  him,  and  the  Prof,  will  tell  the 
boy’s  delighted  parents — when  they  come  to — that 
their  son  has  a  bright  career  ahead  of  him  if  he’ll 
only  learn  to  cross  with  his  right  after  feintin’  with 
his  left.  I  can  hear  them  dotin’  parents  sayin’  now: 
“My  sakes — ain’t  college  wonderful,  though?  That 
there  professor  speaks  Greek  like  a  native!”  because 
that’s  what  it’ll  be  to  them.  They  may  also  wonder 
how  the  jovial  Prof.,  which  has  a  neck  that  would 
make  old  Bossy’s  look  like  a  swan’s,  come  by  the 
broken  nose  and  the  ear  which  is  a  exact  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  cauliflower  in  mid-season. 

But  I  don’t  think  we  will  ever  have  no  epidemic 
of  champion  prize  fighters  by  the  via  of  dear  old 
Yale  drink  ’er  down,  or  sweet  old  fair  Harvard,  and 
the  etc.  The  percentage  is  all  against  the  rah-rah 
•boys,  to  give  ’em  a  original  name,  and  a  ouija  into 
the  past  will  convince  the  most  hysterical  that  this 
is  as  true  as  a  country  maiden’s  heart.  This  ain’t 
a  slam  at  the  college  boy — it’s  a  boost.  Education 
is  its  own  punishment.  When  a  guy  gets  done 
wadin’  through  Latin,  Greek,  Algeometry,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Sanskrit,  and  How  to  Leave  a  Drawin’  Room 
he  has  also  picked  up  just  enough  imagination,  tem¬ 
perament,  and  common  decency  to  make  it  practically 
impossible  for  him  to  go  up  against  some  cuckoo 
which  he  ain’t  got  a  thing  against  and  tear  said 
cuckoo’s  right  ear  off  for  money.  In  other  words, 
the  boy  ain’t  got  what  the  sport  writers  calls  the 
“fightin’  instinct.” 

From  what  I  been  able  to  discover  in  several 
assorted  years’  connection  with  the  leather-pushin' 
trade,  the  “fightin’  instinct”  consists  of  batterin’  a 
comparative  stranger  into  a  model  for  hamburger 
steak,  the  while  splashin’  the  delighted  spectators 
with  the  victim’s  gore,  and  toppin’  the  evenin’s  en¬ 
tertainment  oif  by  knockin’  him  dead  the  minute  he’s 
punch  drunk  and  helpless.  Unless  you  can  do  that  and 
like  it.  you’ll  never  get  much  further  along  in  the 


ring  than  wavin  a  towel  in  some  other  guy’s  comer 
That  s  the  reason  that  college  sensations  which 
has  tried  their  hand  at  it  never  set  the  river  on  fire 
as  professional  sluggers.  The  guy  which  has  grabbed 
himself  a  “Know  Ye  All  by  These  Presents”  from 
some  hotbed  of  knowledge  ain’t  built  to  break  noses 
for  pieces  of  eight,  and  that’s  that! 

THESE  guys  which  has  advanced  a  coupla  years 
from  the  days  when  the  monkeys  was  chucklin’ 
over  the  human  race  that  was  gonna  imitate  ’em 
can’t  work  up  enough  “fightin’  instinct”  to  go  in 
and  butcher  the  party  of  the  second  part.  If  they 
do  happen  to  slap  him  on  the  chin,  and  he  starts  to 
shimmy  hither  and  yon  about  the  ring  lookin’  for  a 
place  to  lay  down  and  think  it  over,  they  step  back, 
kinda  ashamed  they  put  so  much  stuff  on  the  wallop 
and  let  the  poor  bimbo  recover.  The  minute  either 
of  ’em  brings  a  stream  of  claret  the  bout  stops  and 
a  shakin’  of  hands  is  enjoyed  by  all. 

Because  the  educated  guy  is  lenient  with  a  beaten 
man  he  s  called  faint-hearted,”  and  the  sport  writers 
say  he’ll  never  get  nowheres  as  a  scrapper.  Before 
he’ll  cut  a  guy’s  face  to  crimson  ribbons,  he’s  got  to 
be  extremely  peeved  at  the  victim,  otherwise  he’s  just 
in  there  for  the  exercise  and  sport.  The  pug  is  in 
there  for  the  purpose  of  aggravated  assault — that’s 
his  livin’,  and  he  goes  about  it  in  a  businesslike  way 
at  all  times. 

Outside  the  ring  it’s  all  different  too.  The  tem¬ 
peramental  baby  is  liable  to  fight  his  head  off  if  you 
call  him  a  liar — I’ve  known  manys  the  guy  which 
would  step  outside  with  Dempsey,  and  they  didn’t 
know  as  much  about  box  fightin’  as  I  know  about 
the  political  situation  in  Hindustan.  But  how  many 
first-class  prize  fighters  did  you  ever  hear  of  gettin’ 
mixed  up  in  street  melees,  hey?  Them  guys  can’t  see 
into  this  scrappin’  for  fun  no  more  than  Caruso  is 
in  the  habit  of  singin’  in  the  subway  because  he’s  got 
a  ires  bien  voice.  Nothin’  stirrin’!  A  prize  fighter 
will  fight  anybody  for  money  and  nobody  for  anything 
else.  You’d  be  safer  in  callin’  a  roomful  of  leather 
pushers  a  lotta  bums  than  you  would  givin*  manys 
a  round-shouldered  shippin’  clerk  a  insultin’  grin ! 

The  only  college  habitue  I  ever  knew  to  upset  the 
above  dope  I  kidded,  advertised,  and  browbeat  into 
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the  heavyweight  championship  of  the  world.  I’m 
gonna  call  him  Kane  Halliday  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  ain’t  his  name.  He’s  outa  the  game  now, 
in  a  real  one,  got  a  ten-dollar  bill  for  every  Turk  in 
Constantinople,  and  likewise  he’s  wed  to  a  ringer 
for  Venus  D.  Milo.  If  he  should  happen  to  cast  a  eye 
over  this,  it’ll  prob’ly  hand  him  a  gross  of  giggles 
where  it  don  t  make  him  sore.  If  his  charmin’  spouse 
should  ask  him  what  he’s  laughin’  at,  I  don’t  know 
how  that  baby  can  tell  her,  because  she  didn’t  even 
know  he  was  a  box  fighter  till— well,  let’s  go ! 

ME  and  Cockeyed  Egan  was  tourin’  “God’s  Own 
Country”  (Russian  for  the  West),  where  the 
natives  would  rather  be  Harold  Bell  Wright 
than  be  president,  each  with  a  stable  of  battlers, 
pickin’  up  beaucoup  sugar  by  havin’  ’em  fight  each 
other  over  the  short  routes,  when  Kane  Halliday 
skidded  across  my  path.  Besides  Beansy  Mullen  and 
Bearcat  Reed,  a  coupla  heavies,  I  had  a  good  welter 
in  Battlin’  Lewis,  and  Egan  had  K.  0.  Krouse,  an¬ 
other  tough  boy,  which  made  up  a  set.  Them  last 
two  babies  mixed  with  each  other  more  times  a  month 
than  a  chorus  girl  uses  a  telephone,  “without  either 
gaining  a  decided  advantage,’  as  the  newspapers 
innocently  remarks.  They  was  steppin’  out  with 
each  other  about  four  times  a  week,  playin’  a  differ¬ 
ent  burg  each  night,  and  everything  was  jake  till 
K.  O.  Krouse  shook  a  mean  dice  and  win  $28  from 
Battlin’  Lewis  on  the  ways  to  Toledo,  where  we  had 
’em  scheduled  to  go  twelve  fast  rounds  to  a  draw. 
Lewis  broods  and  mutters  over  that  for  the  balance 
of  the  railroad  ride  and  knocks  Krouse  dead  in  the 
first  frame  that  night.  On  account  of  this  cuckoo 
‘orgettin’  he  was  a  box  fighter,  and  therefore  not 
supposed  to  get  mad,  we  lose  five  other  bouts  we 
are  signed  up  for  with  Krouse,  which  outa  petty 
revenge  refused  to  fight  my  boy  any  more.  Cock¬ 
eyed  Egan  is  all  for  goin’  back  to  New  York,  be¬ 
cause,  as  he  says,  if  they  have  took  wrestlin’  bouts 
off  of  the  list  of  felonies  there  again  they  certainly 
oughta  stand  for  the  Krouse-Lewis  act,  where  the 
boys  is  positively  guaranteed  to  try  in  the  last  second 
of  the  final  round,  anyways! 

I’m  just  puttin’  a  handful  of  the  hotel  towels  in 
my  suit  case  on  account  of  you  never  can  tell  when 

they  will  come  in 
handy,  when  a  bell 
hop  appears  at 
the  door  and  makes 
me  a  present  of  the 
followin’  cable: 


Now,  this  One- 
Punch  Loughlin 
looked  like  the 
next  heavyweight 
champ  to  the  dis¬ 
robed  eye  right 
then.  He  had 
clouted  his  way 
through  the  rest 
of  the  large  boys 
like  Dewey  went 
through  Manila 
Bay, and  his  knock¬ 
out  record  sounded 
like  the  first  two 
pages  of  the  phone 
book.  Dummy 
Carney  was  his 
manager,  and  him 
wirin’  me,  instead 
of  the  club  doin’  it, 
was  the  office  that 
friend  Dummy  had 
somethin’  cooked  up.  Sendin’  Bearcat 
Reed  into  a  ring  with  this  rough 
Loughlin  person  was  like  enterin’  a 
armless  wonder  in  a  bowlin’  tourney. 
If  Loughlin  was  tryin’,  my  battler 
wouldn’t  have  a  chance  if  they  let  him 
climb  through  the  ropes  with  a  ax  in 
each  hand;  but  for  a  guarantee  of  a 
thousand  fish  I  would  let  Bearcat  Reed 
box  five  starvin’  lions  and  a  coupla 
irritated  wildcats  in  the  middle  of 
the  jungle!  I  wired  Dummy  Carney 
“Sold!”  grabbed  the  Bearcat,  and 
lammed  for  Cleveland.  On  the  en 
route  the  sacrifice  wants  to  know  how 
much  they  is  (Continued  on  page  56) 


Bearcat  Reed  sent  a  lucky  smash  to  One-Punch 
Lougblin’a  jaw,  and  Dummy  Carney’s  coming 
champ  went  to  sleep 


THINGS  SEEN 

V.  Still  Digressing 
By  MELVILLE  E.  STONE 


CONTINUING  the  digression  for  the 
moment,  I  think  it  worth  while  to  tell 
of  two  notable  persons  whom  I  met 
about  the  period  in  which  I  began  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper. 

Just  before  I  started  the  “Daily  News 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  remarkable 
character,  one  Baron  de  Palm.  At  first  sight 
one  would  recognize  him  as  a  decayed  volup¬ 
tuary,  of  the  sort  that  frequent  the  Conti¬ 
nental  watering  places  of  Europe  in  the 
season.  Habited  faultlessly,  with  hair  and 
beard  carefully  dressed,  washed-out  face  and 
eyes,  shaky  on  his  legs,  he  had  evidently,  like 
Cousin  John’s  profligate  in  Owen  Meredith  s 
“Lucille,”  never  neglected  an  occasion  of 
pleasing  himself.  Such  men  were  almost 
unknown  at  the  time  in  bustling  Chicago. 

He  told  me  his  life’s  story.  He  was  a 
Bavarian.  He  was  Baron  Johann  Heinrich 
Ludwig  de  Palm;  had  descended  from  a  line 
of  German  barons  running  back  ten  cen¬ 
turies.  He  was  Grand  Cross  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  His 
father  was  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  and  his  mother  a  notable  Countess 
of  Thunefeldt.  Born  at  Augsburg  in  1809, 
he  was  educated  for  a  diplomatic  career, 
and  served  his  king  with  distinction  at  al¬ 
most  every  capital.  Then  he  came  to  be 
chamberlain  of  Ludwig  I,  and  here  was 
experience.  Ludwig  was  not  the  crazy 
Bavarian  king,  but  in  his  veins  ran  the 
insane  current  which  marked  the  family. 

Some  one  said  of  him  that  he  was  “a  Love¬ 
lace  with  a  touch  of  the  Minnesinger  about 

him _ a  mixture  of  Haroun-al-Raschid  and 

Henry  IV,  the  most  meritorious  and  mere¬ 
tricious  monarch  of  Europe.”  He  built  the 
Glyptothek,  the  Pinakothek,  the  W  alhalla,  and 
.  practically  all  of  the  show  places  of  Munich. 

He  came  to  the  throne  determined  to  give 

his  people  a  liberal  form  of  government,  and  for  a 

time  he  honestly  struggled  to  that  end. 

Withal  he  had  pronounced  weaknesses.  It  was  De 
Palm’s  mission  to  minister  to  these. 

Lola  Montez 

ONE  day  an  Irish  girl  arrived  in  Munich  to  fill 
an  engagement  as  a  Spanish  dancer  at  the  thea¬ 
tre.  She  was  not  a  good  danseuse,  but  was 
young  and  good-looking.  De  Palm  made  her  ac¬ 
quaintance  at  once.  He  knew  her  as  Lizzie  Gilbert, 
then  and  ever  after.  Her  stage  name  was  Lola  Mon¬ 
tez,  and  under  this  pseudonym  she  earned  world¬ 
wide  fame.  Her  real  name  was  probably  Maria 
Dolores  Eliza  Rosanna  Gilbert,  although  it  is  no 
quite  certain.  See  was  born  at  Limerick,  Ireland, 
about  1818.  Her  father  was  a  respectable,  country 
squire  and  her  mother  a  Spanish  chorus  girl.  1  he 
squire  was  sent  to  India  for  service  and  died  there, 
leaving  a  young  widow  and  her  infant  daughter. 
The  daughter  learned  bad  tricks  from  the  Hindu 
servants,  and  it  became  necessary  for  her  mother 
to  take  her  back  to  England.  Life  m  the  homeland 
did  not  reform  her,  for  when  she  was  little  more 
than  fifteen  she  eloped  with  a  certain  Captain  James 
of  the  British  army,  and  they  were  married.  Again 
there  was  an  assignment  to  service  m  India,  boon 
Eliza’s  conduct  compelled  her  husband  to  divorce  her. 

She  returned  to  Europe  and  went  on  the  stage  as  a 
Spanish  dancer.  She  made  her  debut  as  “Lola  Mon¬ 
tez”  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  London,  was  hissed 
and  dismissed  at  once.  Then  she  set  out  for  the 
Continent,  and  appeared  at  one  city  after  another, 
with  varying  success,  but  with  ever-attendant  scan¬ 
dalous  incident,  until,  six  years  later,  she  arrived 

in  Munich.  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

When  De  Palm  saw  her,  he  thought  she  might 
please  his  royal  master.  And  he  was  not  wrong. 
He  introduced  her  to  the  king,  and  five  days  later 
the  monarch  called  together  his  ministers  and  pre¬ 
sented  his  “Lolita”  to  them  as  his  “best  friend.  She 
was  shrewd,  and,  indeed,  intellectually  brilliant.  Very 
soon  she  had  achieved  complete  mastery  of  the  king. 


And  there  anyone  may  go  to-day  and  see 
the  last  resting  place  of  Lola  Montez.  It  is 
on  Lot  12,730  of  Section  8  of  the  Greenwood 
Cemetery  map,  on  Summit  Avenue,  at  the 
end  of  Andrean  path,  not  far  from  the 
Ninth  Avenue  gate. 

When  he  heard  that  she  was  dead,  De 
Palm  sailed  for  this  country.  He  went  at 
once  to  Chicago  and  took  out  his  first  natu¬ 
ralization  papers.  As  he  later  told  me,  he 
had  had  quite  enough  of  the  gay  life,  and, 
wishing  to  get  close  to  nature,  he  went  to 
the  Far  West,  and  for  some  years  lived  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  greatly  enjoyed  it. 

He  returned  to  Chicago  and  lived  there 
in  comparative  seclusion  until  1876.  Then 
he  came  to  New  York,  joined  the  Theoso- 
phist  Society,  and  on  May  21  of  that  year 
died,  a  worn-out  man,  at  the  Roosevelt  Hos¬ 
pital.  There  was  a  notable  Theosophist 
funeral  with  orphic  hymns  and  mystic  lit¬ 
urgy  in  the  Masonic  Temple  of  New  York 
City,  and  later  a  cremation  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  It  was  the  first  cremation  in  the 
United  States.  He  had  always  been  a  spend¬ 
thrift  and  died  penniless. 


S' 


Lola  Montez,  born  in  Limerick  and  buried  in  Brooklyn.  From  a  da¬ 
guerreotype,  taken  a  month  before  her  death,  and  hitherto  unpubhshe 

He  created  her  Countess ‘of  Landsfeld,  built  her  a 
villa,  and  gave  her  an  ample  income.  She  practically 
usurped  the  place  of  the  queen  and  also,  and  not  un¬ 
wisely,  dictated  the  liberalizing  policy  of  the  Bavarian 
Government.  Then  came  the  wave  of  revolution  which 
swept  over  Europe  in  1848,  and  it  burst  upon  Bavaria. 

The  court  scandal  was  made  the  occasion  for  the 
revolt  The  king  was  forced  to  decree  that  the 
Countess  of  Landsfeld  had  “ceased  to  possess  the 
rights  of  naturalization  in  Bavaria,”  and  to  order 
her  imprisonment  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  She  escaped,  but  secretly  returned  in  boy  s 
clothing  and  advised  the  king  to.  abdicate,  which  he 
did  She  floated  around  for  a  time,  always  getting 
into  trouble.  She  married  again  and  again,  was 
charged  with  bigamy,  escaped  to  Spain,  and  thence, 

in  1851,  to  New  York.  .  . 

With  the  downfall  of  the  king,  De  Palm  also  left 
Munich,  and  for  a  time  was  with  Lola .  Montez. 

Then  they  quarreled  and  he  went  to  one  of  his  castles 
on  Lake  Constance.  She  came  to  America.  She 
appeared  a  number  of  times  on  the  Boston  and  New 
York  stage.  A  clergyman  wrote  some  lectures  lor 
her  and  she  delivered  them,  with  success,  throughout 
the  United  States.  She  also  published  them  in  book 
form.  Finally,  when  but  forty-two  years  old,  in 
1861,  she  broke  down,  came  to  New  York,  fell  under 
the  influence  of  a  worthy  clergyman,  did  missionary 
work  among  the  magdalens  of  the  city  for  a  few 
months,  and  then  died  in  comparative  poverty  in 
Astoria,  Long  Island,  and  was  buried  in  Greenwood 
Cemetery  in  Brooklyn. 

Alone,  on  the  ledge  of  a  hill,  surrounded  by  the 
imposing  tombs  of  the  Van  Rensselaers  and  the  Bar- 
ramores,  and  looking  down  on  a  quiet  and  restful 
lake  separating  it  from  the  busy  and  rushing  life  ot 
lower  Brooklyn,  lies  a  burial  spot,  on  which  is  a  mar¬ 
ble  slab,  not  quite  upright,  bearing  the  inscription: 

Mrs. 

Eliza  Gilbert 
Died 

January  17,  1861 
Age  42 


Carlo  di  Hudio 

OMEWHAT  later  a  more  interesting 
character  called  on  me.  He  also  had 
a  history  well  worth  recounting.  His 
name  was  Carlo  Camillo  di  Rudio.  He  was 
by  birth  an  Italian  count,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  oldest  noble  families  of  Venetia.  He 
was  born  at  Belluno  in  1832.  His  life  had 
been  one  of  amazing  adventure  from  his 
early  boyhood. 

In  his  youth  Italy  was  groaning  under 
the  rule  of  a  group  of  petty  tyrants,  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  which 
reorganized  Europe  after  the  downfall  oi 
Napoleon.  It  was  a  natural  sequence  of  Waterloo, 
because  Bonaparte  had  declared  that  Italy  was 
one  nation  and  that  “unity  of  language,  customs, 
and  literature  must,  within  a  period  more  or  less 
distant,  unite  her  inhabitants  under  one  sole  gov¬ 
ernment  ”  And  now  Austria  had  her  innings  and 
made  the  most  of  it.  Against  her  aggression  was 
the  “Carbonari”  and  later  “Young  Italy,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mazzini.  Di  Rudio  saw  the  horrors  ot 
Austrian  rule  and  became  before  he  was  sixteen 
years  old  a  revolutionist.  He  was  repeatedly  ar¬ 
rested  and  as  often  escaped.  Finally  he  set  out  for 
the  United  States,  but  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  and 
forced  to  land  in  Spain.  He  made  his  way  to  Pans 
and  fought  on  the  barricades  against  the  coup  a  etat 
of  Napoleon  III.  Again  he  took  flight,  this  time  to 
Switzerland.  He  was  then  nineteen  years  of  age. 
He  returned  to  Italy  and  became  a  revolutionary  spy. 
He  was  caught,  but  jumped  into  the  river  at  Mantua 
and  gained  his  freedom.  For  a  time  the  enemy  gov¬ 
ernment  believed  him  drowned.  On  another  occasion 
he  shot  his  keeper  and  so  pleaded  self-defense  as  to 
be  acquitted.  Finally,  when  once  more  m  custody, 
he  had  proved  so  troublesome  that  he  was  exiled 
and  went  to  London.  Thither  Mazzini  had  also  gone. 

After  a  short  service  as  a  gardener  for  Pianciani, 
the  author  of  the  well-known  “History  of  Popes  he 
set  out  for  a  new  revolution  in  Italy.  His  plans 
failed  the  Austrians  offered  a  price  for  his  capture, 
dead  or  alive,  but  after  a  dozen  narrow  escapes  he 
made  his  way  back  to  London.  He  met  Miss  Eliza 
Booth,  an  English  girl,  and  married  her.  He  was 
then  twenty-three.  He  spent  some  months  teaching 
Italian  at  Nottingham,  the  home  of  his  wife’s  parents. 
Then  there  was  another  call  to  activity  for  his  be¬ 
loved  Italy.  Felice  Orsini  wanted  him.  There  was  a 
plot  to  assassinate  Napoleon  III,  and  he  must  assist. 

Orsini  said  he  was  acting  in  concert  with  French 
revolutionaries  and  British  sympathizers.  _  e  3e 
lieved  that  Napoleon’s  death  would  be  the  signal  foi 
a  new  French  revolution,  a  revolt  in  Hungary  hacked 
by  Kossuth,  revolutions  in  the  Italian  s^tes>  *  ’ 
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THE  PACEMAKER 


By  EDWARD  G.  LOWRY 


In  the  evening 
theatre  to 


Wajinge* 


“It  is  easy  enough  to  decide  that  Leonard  Wood  is 
a  better  soldier  than  he  is  a  politician” 

TO  Major  General  Wood  running  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  is  an  open  process  openly  arrived  at. 
His  is  not  a  bashful  candidacy.  He  is  unlike 
any  presidential  candidate  I  ever  saw;  and  I 
have  been  much  exposed  to  them.  He  is  difficult  to 
focus  either  as  a  soldier  among  politicians  or  as  a 
politician  whose  true  function  is  soldiering.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  decide  that  he  is  a  better  soldier  than 
he  is  a  politician.  He  must  be,  for  he  is  no  politician 
at  all.  He  has  long  had  a  hankering  for  politics,  but 
every  time  he  has  dipped  into  that  turbid  pool  he 
has  imperiled  his  status  as  a  soldier.  I  suspect  he 
is  not  alert  enough.  It  is  enough  that  the  politicians 
think  of  him  as  a  soldier  and  that  many  soldiers 
regard  him  enviously  as  a  politician  and  attribute 
his  present  eminence  to  his  political  acumen. 

Nor  can  I  give  him  my  vote  in  any  public  award  of 
the  Roosevelt  mantle.  Roosevelt  was  an  eager, 
ardent,  practicing  politician  and  public  man  who 
liked  to  think  of  himself  as  a  soldier.  He  enjoyed 
to  the  utmost  the  brief  adventure  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  War,  but  he  never  would  or  could  have  endured 
the  rigidity  and  monotony  and  effacement  of  army 
routine.  General  Wood,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  see 
him,  is  an  army  man  who  likes  to  think  of  himself 
as  a  statesman  and  public  man.  He  has  a  perfect 
right  to  think  of  himself  in  that  capacity,  too,  and 
have  his  dreams.  But  he  has  still  to  show  qualities 
and  attributes  not  yet  revealed  before  his  dreams 
come  true.  He  is  taking  the  direct  course  and  offering 
himself  for  public  inspection  and  appraisal.  There¬ 
fore  General  Wood  now  presents  facets  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  interest  to  the  political  and  social  observer. 


to  a  gathering  of  women, 
he  made  another  speech  in 
the  public. 

He  left  Ann  Arbor  Monday  night,  March 
1,  for  Detroit,  arriving  at  1.30  a.  m.  In 
Detroit,  in  the  forenoon,  he  inspected  Fort 
Wayne.  He  then  came  back  to  town  and 
spoke  to  a  gathering  of  women  before  go¬ 
ing  to  luncheon  with  the  Leonard  Wood 
League  at  a  hotel,  where  he  spoke  again. 
In  the  afternoon  he  was  taken  out  to  see 
an  automobile  factory.  He  came  back  in 
time  to  speak  at  a  dinner  given  him  by  the 
Transportation  Club  at  a  hotel,  and  after 
dinner  he  made  another  speech  to  a  public 
meeting. 

He  left  Detroit  early  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  March  3,  and  went  back  to  Battle  Creek, 
where  he  spoke  to  a  gathering  of  farmers 
in  the  local  theatre.  After  this  meeting  he 
went  to  Lansing  and  made  a  speech  at  a 
dinner  and  another  speech  after  dinner  at 
the  theatre.  At  10.30  that  evening  he  went 
by  trolley  car  to  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  caught 
a  train  to  Buffalo,  arriving  at  9.30  a.  m., 
Thursday,  March  4.  At  ten  he  spoke  to  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club,  a  woman’s  organ¬ 
ization;  at  11.45  to  the  high-school  students. 
At  one  o’clock  he  went  to  a  luncheon  given 
by  the  Rotary  Club  and  spoke  again.  At  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  he  spoke  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  in  the  evening  made  another  speech 
at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  at  one  of  the  hotels. 
After  dinner  he  caught  a  night  train  for  New  York, 
arriving  there  on  the  morning  of  March  5.  He  spent 
the  day  in  New  York  in  political  conferences  and 
arranged  for  Frank  Hitchcock  to  participate  in  his 
presidential  campaign  as  political  manager. 

General  Wood  left  New  York  at  midnight  on 
March  5  for  Boston.  He  was  caught  in  the  blizzard 
and  did  not  arrive  at  his  destination  until  6  p.  m., 
Saturday,  March  6.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.,  where  he  had  speaking  engagements, 
but  he  was  snowbound  in  Boston  and  unable  to  get 
out.  So  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  7,  at  2  p.  m., 
he  started  for  Chicago.  The  Republican  National 
Committee  met  at  Chicago  on  Tuesday,  March  9,  and 
Frank  Hitchcock  was  also  there,  so  all  that  day  Gen¬ 
eral  Wood  spent  in  political  conferences  and  attend¬ 
ing  to  army  business. 


In  the  Pink  of  Condition 


I 


Like  Selling  Liberty  Bonds 

SUPPOSE  I  tell  in  detail,  at  the  risk  of  boring  you, 
where  he  was  from  February  29  to  March  12. 
It  will  give  you  a  fair  picture  of  the  earnest¬ 
ness  and  the  industry  with  which  he  is  “going 
after”  the  nomination.  He  is  showing  himself  to 
the  people  and  seeking  delegates  to  the  Republican 
Convention  with  all  the  zeal,  openness,  and  single- 
mindedness  of  a  salesman  traveling  through  his 
territory.  He  and  his  widespread  organization  are 
making  a  “drive”  for  the  nomination,  using  much 
the  same  methods  that  the  Liberty  Bond  sellers  found 
so  efficacious.  It  is  modern  salesmanship  brought 
into  politics.  Some  of  George  Creel’s  young  men 
abroad  described  their  function  and  purpose  as  “sell¬ 
ing  the  war  to  Europe.”  It’s  the  same  idea. 

General  Wood  left  Chicago  Sunday,  February  29, 
at  2  a.  m.,  and  went  to  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  arriving 
at  7.30  a.  m.  the  following  morning.  There  he  in¬ 
spected  Camp  Custer  and  then  went  on  to  Ann  Arbor 
and  made  a  speech  to  the  university  students.  Then 
he  went  to  supper  in  Martha  Cook  Hall  and  spoke 


ARRIVED  in  Chicago  early  on  the  morning  of 
March  10.  I  went  to  the  Leonard  Wood  Na¬ 
tional  Campaign  Committee  Headquarters,  occu¬ 
pying  twelve  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Congress  Hotel.  About  fifty  persons  are  employed 
there.  “Leonard  Wood  for  President”  posters,  de¬ 
picting  the  candidate  in  civilian  clothes,  hung  on  the 
walls.  I  at  once  made  application  for  an  audience 
with  “The  Chief,”  as  everybody  about  headquarters 
calls  him.  The  meeting  was  arranged  for  the  late 
afternoon.  From  a  formal  statement  issued  to  the 
press  by  Colonel  William  Cooper  Proctor,  chairman 
of  General  Wood’s  campaign  committee,  I  discovered 
how  the  candidate  had  spent  the  forenoon  of  that  day. 

“I  have  been  in  conference  all  morning  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Wood,  Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  J.  J.  McGraw,  Fred 
Stanley,  Fred  A.  Joss,  N.  S.  Walpole,  and  others 
actively  interested,  and  reports  received  and  consid¬ 
ered  .  .  .”  said  Mr.  Proctor. 

At  12.30  that  afternoon  Mr.  Hitchcock  came  to 
army  headquarters  and  took  General  Wood  away  to 
lunch  and  kept  him  until  5.45.  I  was  waiting  for 
him  at  army  headquarters  when  he  returned.  Also 
he  found  waiting  four  piles  of  army  papers  and  let¬ 
ters,  each  about  eight  inches  high,  requiring  his  sig¬ 
nature.  While  he  signed  his  mail  he  talked.  He 
looked  as  fresh  as  a  daisy  and  in  the  pink  of  physi¬ 
cal  condition.  The  upper  part  of  his  body  is  finely 
developed.  He  has  a  43-inch  chest  and  a  34-inch 
waist.  His  arms,  wrists,  and  hands  are  large  and 
thiclf  and  powerful.  His  legs  seem  too  short  and 
thin  for  the  immense  torso  and  barrel  they  have  to 
carry.  This  impression  is  accentuated  by  his  lame¬ 


ness,  for  he  limps  perceptibly.  Though  he  is  fifty- 
nine  years  old,  there  isn’t  a  gray  hair  in  his  head, 
which  is  well  thatched  with  blond  hair;  no  indication 
of  baldness  anywhere.  He  has  kept  his  hair.  His 
face  is  impassive  and  rather  heavy  in  repose.  It 
doesn’t  light  up  much  even  when  he  talks  about  the 
things  that  interest  him.  Indeed,  he  is  as  undemon¬ 
strative  a  person  as  you  will  encounter  in  a  day’s 
walk.  He  may  be  a  charter  member  of  the  “strong, 
silent  man”  group,  but  I  do  not  get  that  impression 
clearly.  He  is  not  quick  to  take  fire.  He  is  not 
colorful;  he  does  not  glow.  At  any  rate,  he  did  not 
glow  for  me,  though  I  blew  and  blew,  trying  to 
kindle  a  flame.  In  the  end  I  came  to  this  certain 
conclusion:  General  Wood  is  as  remote  from  and  as 
unlike  our  present  President,  in  his  psychology,  in 
his  mental  processes,  in  his  physical  being,  in  his 
outlook  on  the  world  and  fellow  human  beings,  in  his 
reactions,  and  in  his  outgivings,  as  one  person  could 
be  from  another.  After  eight  years  you  must  have 
a  definite  conception  of  President  Wilson’s  person¬ 
ality.  Put  a  reverse  English  on  it  and  you  will  ap¬ 
proximate  General  Wood.  What  Wood  is  Wilson 
isn’t,  and  what  Wilson  is  Wood  isn’t.  There  you 
have  it  as  a  formula. 

Answers  with  Terrific  Frankness 

GENERAL  WOOD  has  a  distinct  charm  of  man¬ 
ner  as  a  social  being,  and  I  understand  per¬ 
fectly  why  people  who  are  associated  with  him 
like  him  and  swear  by  him.  His  voice  is  low,  pleas¬ 
ant,  agreeable,  and  well  modulated.  He  speaks 
without  gesture  and  without  emphasis  or  marked 
inflection.  Even  when  he  is  making  a  speech  he 
does  not  gesticulate,  but  stands  in  one  posture,  with 
his  right  hand  grasping  his  left  wrist  behind  him. 

Of  course,  he  was  in  uniform,  and  one  that  showed 
traces  of  his  brief  service  abroad  as  a  military  ob¬ 
server  during  the  war.  Instead  of  two  metal  stars 
on  his  shoulders,  his  insignia  of  rank  were  em¬ 
broidered,  after  the  French  fashion,  in  silver  gilt, 
and  he  wore  cord  breeches  lighter  in  color  than  his 
khaki  tunic.  Also,  I  was  amused  to  note  how  he  had 
taken  the  Sam  out  of  the  Sam  Browne  belt  and  thus 
brought  himself  within  regulations.  He  was  girt 
about  the  middle  with  a  broad,  heavy  belt,  but  had 
left  off  the  distinguishing  cross  strap  that  lies 
diagonally  across  the  chest  over  the  right  shoulder. 
This  is  a  fashion  set  by  Field  Marshal  Haig,  which 
many  of  our  oversea  officers  followed. 

Some  day  some  person  versed  in  the  psychology 
of  the  trivial  ought  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  attitude  of  the  military  mind  toward  the  Sam 
Browne  belt.  In  France  we  were  considered  half 
naked  if  we  did  not  wear  it  at  all  times  and  on  all 
occasions.  When  we  came  home  we  were  met  at 
the  dock  in  Hoboken  with  a  large  pink  printed  order 
informing  us  in  heavy  black  type  that  on  no  account 
must  we  leave  the  transport  wearing  Sam  Browne 
belts,  under  dire  penalties  and  provisions.  Officers 
were  stationed  at  the  gangways  as  we  came  ashore 
to  see  that  the  order  was  carried  out.  General  Wood 
neatly  splits  the  difference  between  the  Pershing 
and  March  schools  of  opinion. 

I  was  with  General  Wood  for  an  hour  on  this  first 
meeting,  and  on  the  following  day  I  was  with  him 
again  from  about  twelve-thirty  in  the  morning  un¬ 
til  nearly  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  During  the 
greater  part  of  this  time  we  were  alone,  except  for 
a  brief  interval  when  I  drove  out  to  South  Halsted 
Street  with  him,  where  he  addressed  for  five  minutes 
a  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  lunch  upstairs  in  a 
Chinese  restaurant.  During  all  the  time  I  was  with 
him  I  sought  to  let  General  Wood  disclose  to  me  the 
things  that  were  in  his  mind,  the  things  he  was  in¬ 
terested  in.  He  ranged  over  a  broad  field,  but  I  was 
struck  with  the  circumstance  that  he  never  once 
talked  about  politics  or  his  own  candidacy  except  in 
response  to  my  direct  questions.  These  he  answered 
with  an  utter  truthfulness  and  terrific  frankness 
that  would  have  appalled  any  professional  politician. 

I  told  him  in  the  beginning  that  I  did  not  come  to 
interview  or  quote  him,  but  to  get  a  first-hand  per¬ 
sonal  impression,  and  so  when  I  asked  him  ques¬ 
tions  about  ( Continued  on  page  47) 


and  a  dark  horse 


By  judson  s.  west 
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SOME  years  ago,  not  so  very  many,  a  peptic 
young  fellow  ran  a  chair  in  a  barb®^  sh°P  ^ 
North  Topeka.  What  sort  of  a  job  he  did  I 
do  not  know,  but  years  after,  when  I  called 
him  out  of  bed  in  the  famous  Copeland  Hotel,  here 
in  Topeka,  to  get  his  support  for  an  aPP°mt™*nt  J 
wanted  he  arose  in  a  voluminous  night  shirt  ol 
uncertain  color,  and,  brandishing  a  large  blade, 
proceeded  to  shave  himself  in  about  foul,  ^rok^’ 
while  giving  four  plausible  reasons  for  being  r 
Tuc tantfy  compelled  to  withhold  the  desired  support. 

He  some  way  drifted  to  Baldwin,  where  the  fa¬ 
mous  Methodist  University  is,  and  where  Bishop 
Ouavle,  Congressman  Phil  Campbell,  and  a 
others  got  their  start  in  ecclesiastical  or  civil  poli¬ 
tic!  Governor  Stanley,  being  a  Methodist,  brought 
Henry  over  as  his  private  secretary ,  even  at  that 
time  observing  the  ironclad  rule  of  giving  everything 
to  the  newspaper  boys.  One  time  a  very  prominent 
and  able  statesman  speaking  at  the  auditorium  ha 
tired  out  an  audience,  which  was  about  to  leave 
when  Henry  arose  and  in  some  way  got  the™ 
hear  him  for  a  minute.  They  first  became  sea  , 
then  delighted  and  left  charmed  by  his  inimitable 
oratory.  From  that  time  on  his  reputation  as  a 
speaker  was  assured.  Governor  Stanley  once  told 
me  that  he  thought  Henry  got  his  chuckle  from 
Bishop  Quayle,  but  I  think  he  got  it  where  he  got 
his  sense  of  humor.  Once  in  the  good  old  dag  of 
free  transportation,  when  traveling  on  the  Santa 
Fe  and  something  went  wrong,  he  said  he  had 
notion  to  throw  up  his  pass  and  quit  patronizing 
the  road.  When  the  Populist  craze  was  at  its  crazi¬ 
est  when  voters  were  marched  to  the  polls  under 
guard  and  under  orders  and  when  conventions  were 
held  with  more  secrecy  than  a  star-chamber  in^u1®1' 
tion,  Henry  hid  in  the  attic  of  the  Salma  Ope 
House  and  made  notes  of  what  was  going  on  down¬ 
stairs.  The  dust  was  so  bad  that  he  had  to  sneeze, 
and  that  brought  him  before  the  enraged  delegates, 
whose  sentence  might  have  been  anything  from 
reprimand  to  death,  had  he  not  succeeded  m  jollying 
them  into  seeing  the  ridiculousness  of  the  situation, 
so  that  they  allowed  him  to  depart  in  peace 

In  due  time  he  was  made  chairman  ol  the  btate 
Board  of  Charities,  one  of  the  best  handspikes  ever 
wielded  by  Kansas  politicians  in  former  days  One 
day  when  I  called  on  him  in  his  editorial  sanctum  in 
Ottawa,  he  was  in  a  white  heat  because  Cy  Leland 
had  raised  a  revolution  and  threatened  vengeance 
because  the  board  had  turned  out  a  stenographer  at 
the  Blind  Asylum,  which  stenographer  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  behest  of  King  Cy.  The  agitated 
editor  used  language  which  burned  the  atmosphere 
as  he  threatened  to  resign  and  free  himself  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  greatest  political  boss  Kansas 
ever  knew.  He  did  not  resign.  A  few  years  after 
this  he  moved  to  Wichita  and  got  hold  of  the  Bea¬ 
con,”  the  rival  of  the  great  Murdock  Wichita 
“Eagle,”  and  proceeded  to  make  it  a  great  paper, 
to  get  rich,  to  build  a  great  office  building  and  a 
mansion  up  on  the  hill  where  ex-Senator  Long, 
millionaire  Charley  Chandler,  and  others  live. 


Along  Came  Billy  Sunday 


HENRY  had  been  raised  a  Methodist,  but  was 
like  the  famous  iceman  who  lived  at  Fort  Scott 
and  who,  being  commanded  to  watch  and  Pia^r» 
said  he  did  the  watching  while  his  wife  did  the 
praying.  Then  along  came  Billy  Sunday,  who  turned 
Wichita  upside  down,  took  the  sack  in  which  it  was 
stowed  and  held  it  up  and  shook  it  out,  so  that  it 
came  to  pass  that  traveling  men  complained  for 
weeks  that  they  could  not  get  Wichita  men  to  talk 
about  anything  but  religion.  A  systematic  line  of 
assault  was  planned  and  executed,  which  resulted  in 
bringing  Henry  Allen  to  the  mourners  bench, 
whence  he  came  to  Topeka  and  other  places  to  tell, 
in  a  tone  that  carried  conviction  of  his  sincerity, 
of  the  change  which  had  been  wrought,  and  which 
compelled  Dave  Lahea  to  change  his  mind  after 
having  said  that  Henry  had  no  more  religion  than 
an  African  Zulu.  The  famous  Wichita  Gospel  Team 
was  organized,  and  at  the  head  of  a  large  delega 
tion  thereof  came  Henry  to  Topeka  with  such  men 


as  Charley  Chandler,  Dorsey  Dunn,  Claude 
Stanley,  and  a  lot  of  others,  who  told  the 
gospel  story  in  language  so  new  and  so 
practical  that  the  effect  was  electrifying, 
and  the  gospel-team  movement  swept  a 
great  portion  of  the  State  and  was  emulated 
and  imitated  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Believing  with  Emerson  that  it  made  no 
difference  one  morning  what  he  had  thought 
the  previous  morning,  this  standpat  captain 
in  the  standpat  army  commanded  by  Mort 
Albaugh,  joined  the  Bull  Moose,  accepted 
the  nomination  for  governor  on  its  ticket, 
and,  together  with  Victor  Murdock  of  the 
rival  newspaper,  spoke  at  the  auditorium. 

With  a  break  in  his  voice,  but  with  the  pre¬ 
cautionary  warning  to  his  constituents  that 
he  would  not  leave  the  “Beacon”  to 'Storm 
the  State  for  votes  until  late  in  the  fall,  he 
said  that  if  they  wanted  him  elected  they 
could  get  out  early  and  attend  to  the  matter 

themselves.  .... 

Then  came  the  war,  the  exPe^tlona.^ 
forces,  the  cry  from  France,  and  the  m  - 
tary  adventures  of  “Henry  and  Me  Wih 
son  had  carried  Kansas,  because  he  kept 
us  out  of  war.”  The  two  factions  of  the 
Republican  party  were  at  swords  points,  and 
the  war  bulletin  boards  were  commanding 

Inf  the1  attention.  Th»  — £ 

in  chief,  Mort  Albaugh,  finding  that  Henry  ^ 
going  to  France  to  engage  in  Red  Cross  wo 
because  too  old  to  get  into  military  service  de¬ 
vised  the  most  wonderful  love  ieast  ^Tth/polit 
the  plains  of  this  commonwealth,  and  got  the  poh 
ical  toreadors  and  picadors  together  at  the  Na 
tional  Hotel  and  made  them  swear  upon  the  altar 
of  political  repentance  that  the  next  Republican 
candidate  for  governor  should  be  the  Honorable 
Henry  J.  Allen,  recently  Bull  Moose  candidate,  soon 
to  sail  for  France.  Without  making  a  speech  witK 
out  coming  home,  simply  by  doing  what  Hughes 
oueht  to  have  done  some  time  before,  Henry  kept 
still  and  an  overwhelming  majority  elected  him 
governor  of  the  State  whose  State  printer  he  ha 
failed  to  become  in  a  memorable 
of  years  before,  which  struggle  shook  the  Repubhca 
edifice  from  turret  to  foundation.  Mort  had  sa’d 
dozens  of  times  that  Henry  was  very  emotional  Hum 
dreds  of  others  had  said  he  had  not  been  loyal  to  the 
party,  and  thousands  of  others  still  felt  that  he  was 
liable  at  any  moment  to  make  some,  sort  of  a  break 

The  Miners  Struck— So  Did  Alien 

TNAUGURATION  came  and  the  A11f n,  program 
I  presented  to  the  Legislature  met  with  but  slight 
response.  The  governor  had  not  made  much  hay 
thus  far.  Then  came  the  fearful  December  of  1919 
with  the  memorable  coal  strike,  with  business  sus¬ 
pended  for  want  of  fuel,  well  people  suffering  and 
sick  people  dying  for  want  of  heat,  the  public  sit¬ 
ting  helpless,  while  the  operators  and  diggers  quar¬ 
reled  about  hours  and  wages.  The  country  had  been 
taught  by  the  learned  idealist  m  the  presidential  chair 
that  in  order  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy 
it  was  necessary  to  tell  labor  that  if  it  di  no  see 
what  it  wanted  it  had  only  to  ask  for  it. 

But  a  condition  confronted  the  constituency  o 
Governor  Allen,  and  he  met  it  with  phenomena 
poise  and  boldness.  He  proposed  to  run  the  coal 
mines  and  furnish  the  people  with  fuel.  To  say  it 
briefly,  he  got  the  Supreme  Court  to  appoint  a  re¬ 
ceiver  to  take  charge  of  the  mines  and  invited  the 
diggers  to  dig  and  the  operators  to  operate,  and  on 
their  refusal  he  called  for  volunteers  to  dig  coal  and 
a  military  escort  to  see  that  they  were  not  inter¬ 
fered  with  while  so  doing.  As  if  hearing  the  pibroch 
in  the  Scottish  woods,  ten  thousand  of  the  flower 
and  chivalry  of  Kansas,  most  of  whom  did  not  know 
the  nature  of  a  coal  mine  or  the  use  of  a  pick  ana 
shovel,  offered  to  go  at  once  and  dig  coal.  Military 
forces  were  promptly  mobilized  and  college  students 
and  returned  heroes  from  the  war  gave  an  object 
lesson  of  law  and  order,  which  brought  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  set  of  com- 


If  the  Republican  convention  ever  gets  into^a  tangle  and 
Henry  Allen  makes  a  speech - ” 

mendatory  resolutions.  One  or  two  of  the  receivers 
refused  to  receive,  but  others  were  found  who  were 
level-headed  and  big-hearted,  and,  regardless  of  time 
kept  at  their  task  until  the  State  was  fairly  supplied 
with  fuel.  For  the  first  time  it  was  recognized  that 
the  public  has  some  rights  which  operators  and  em¬ 
ployees  are  bound  to  respect.  _  T 

The  governor  called  an  extra  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  enact  some  sort  of  industrial  court  bill. 

It  was  well  known  and  understood  that  such  a  tri¬ 
bunal  could  not  and  would  not  be  a  court,  but  folks 
were  so  sick  of  the  word  “commission”  that  it  was 
deemed  better  to  call  it  a  court,  and  it  was  so  named 
in  the  governor’s  message.  The  Legislature  met  and 
representative  hall  was  crowded  with  Kansans  eager 
to  hear  the  message.  In  his  easy  and  fluent  man- 
ner,  without  a  trace  of  solemnity,  the  governor  told 
the  story  of  the  situation  and  the  cause  thereof. 
He  told  how  the  men  refused  to  let  the  miners 
hospital  be  supplied  with  coal,  regardless  of  the  suf¬ 
fering  and  death  which  might  follow.  He  told  how 
the  situation  had  been  handled,  and  praised  the  vol¬ 
unteers,  and  asked  the  Legislature  to  create  a  court 
of  industrial  relations,  “which  shall  prove  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  strikes  and  lockouts  and  protect  the  public 
against  the  abuses  which  now  come  upon  it  during 
the  course  of  industrial  controversies.”  He  said: 

“If  moral  principles  do  not  exist  in  Anglo-Saxon 
institutions  to  justify  their  extension  to  meet  this 
vital  American  need,  then  Anglo-Saxon  institutions 

are  doomed  to  failure.”  , 

He  referred  to  the  officers  of  the  four  railroad 
brotherhoods  as  the  “aristocrats  of  organized  labor, 
and,  like  a  thunderclap  to  the  somnolent  public, 
came  this  startling  declaration :  , 

“These  men  established  the  first  sad  record  m  the 
United  States  of  government  by  coercion.  They  in¬ 
itiated  the  present  insane  notion  that  an  organized 
minority  is  greater  than  government  itself  when 
they  brought  about,  by  intimidation,  the  enactmen 
of  the  Adamson  Law.  This  victory  oyer  government 
obtained  while  these  leaders  held  their  stop  watches 
on  Congress,  gave  rise  to  the  belief  on  the  part  ot 
the  more  radical  labor  leaders  that  the  general  pub- 
lis  had  no  rights  which  labor  was  bound  to  respect. 

Not  Labor  in  Vain 

LABOR  organizations  met  and  sent  threatening  let- 
j  ters  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  who 
proceeded  to  listen  for  seven  hours  to  the  per¬ 
suasive  eloquence  of  Frank  P.  Walsh,  and  four  hours 
to  the  electrifying  appeal  of  Jake  Sheppard,  whose 
one  criticism  of  the  court  bill  was  its  penalty  clause. 
They  heard  Clarence  Draper  and  Glen  Willits.  They 
also  heard  W.  L.  Huggins,  chairman  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  who  ( Continued  on  page  60 1 
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LITTLE  WARRIOR 


By  P.  G.  WODEHOUSE 


MORGAN 


Jill  Mariner,  engaged  to  Sir  Derek  Underhill,  is  warned  by  Freddie  Rooke 
of  the  necessity  of  making  a  good  impression  on  Lady  Underhill,  Derek’s 
mother,  a  determined  and  antagonistic  person.  Lady  Underhill  returns 
to  London,  prejudiced  against  Jill,  whom  she  has  never  seen,  and 
against  Jill’s  only  living  relative,  an  uncle  whom  Lady  Underhill 
accused  of  having  attempted  to  pay  a  card  debt  with  a  worthless  check. 
At  a  family  dinner  Jill  is  introduced  to  her  prospective  mother-in-law. 


Freddie's  sense  of  decency  was  revolted.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  flight 


II 

THE  front  door  closed  softly  behind  the  theatre 
party.  Dinner  was  over,  and  Parker  had  just 
been  assisting  the  expedition  out  of  the  place. 
Sensitive  to  atmosphere,  he  had  found  his  share 
in  the  dinner  a  little  trying.  It  had  been  a  strained 
meal,  and  what  he  liked  was  a  clatter  of  conversation 
and  everybody  having  a  good  time. 

“Ellen!”  called  Parker  as  he  proceeded  down  the 
passage  to  the  empty  dining  room.  “Ellen!” 

Mrs.  Parker  appeared  out  of  the  kitchen,  wiping 
her  hands.  Her  work  for  the  evening,  like  her  hus¬ 
band’s,  was  over.  Presently,  what  is  technically 
called  a  “useful  girl”  would  come  in  to  wash  the 
dishes,  leaving  the  evening  free  for  social  inter¬ 
course.  Mrs.  Parker  had  done  well  by  her  patrons 
that  night,  and  now  she  wanted  a  quiet  chat  with 
Parker  over  a  glass  of  Freddie  Rooke’s  port. 

“Have  they  gone,  Horace?”  she  asked,  following 
him  into  the  dining  room. 

Parker  selected  a  cigar  from  Freddie’s  humidor, 
crackled  it  against  his  ear,  smelled  it,  clipped  off 
the  end,  and  lit  it.  He  took  the  decanter  and  filled 
his  wife’s  glass,  then  mixed  himself  a  whisky  and 
soda. 

“Happy  days!”  said  Parker.  “Yes,  they’ve  gone!” 
“I  didn’t  see  her  ladyship.” 

“You  didn’t  miss  much!  A  nasty,  dangerous  speci¬ 
men,  she  is!  She’s  got  a  motter,  ‘Always  merry  and 
bright,’  I  don’t  think.  I  wish  you’d  had  my  job  of 
waiting  on  ’em,  Ellen,  and  me  been  the  one  to  stay 
in  the  kitchen,  safe  out  of  it  all.  That’s  all  I  say! 
It’s  no  treat  to  me  to  ’and  dishes  when  the  atmos¬ 
phere’s  what  you  might  call  electric.  I  didn’t  envy 
them  that  vol-au-vent  of  yours,  Ellen,  good  as  it 
smelled.  Better  a  dinner  of  ’erbs  where  love  is  than 
a  stalled  ox  and  ’atred  therewith,”  said  Parker,  help¬ 
ing  himself  to  a  walnut. 

“Did  they  have  words?” 

Parker  shook  his  head  impatiently.  “That  sort 
don’t  have  words,  Ellen.  They  just  sit  and 
goggle.” 

“How  did  her  ladyship  seem  to  hit  it  off  with  Miss 
Mariner,  Horace?” 

Parker  uttered  a  dry  laugh.  “Ever  see  a  couple 
of  strange  dogs  watching  each  other  sort  of  wary? 
That  was  them!  Not  that  Miss  Mariner  wasn’t  all 
that  was  pleasant  and  nice-spoken.  She’s  all  right, 
Miss  Mariner  is.  She’s  a  little  queen!  It  wasn’t 
her  fault  the  dinner  you’d  took  so  much  trouble  over 
was  more  like  an  evening  in  the  morgue  than  a 
Christian  dinner  party.  She  tried  to  help  things 
along  best  she  could.  But  what  with  Sir  Derek 


chewing  his  lip  ’alf  the 
time,  and  his  mother  acting 
about  as  matey  as  a  pen¬ 
n’orth  of  ice  cream,  she 
didn’t  have  a  chance.  As  for 
the  guv’nor — well,  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  him,  that’s 
all.  You  know,  Ellen,  some¬ 
times  I’m  not  altogether  easy 
in  my  mind  about  the  guv’- 
nor’s  mental  balance.  He 
knows  how  to  buy  cigars,  and 
you  tell  me  his  port  is  good — 
I  never  touch  it  myself — but 
sometimes  he  seems  to  me  to 
go  right  off  his  onion.  Just 
sat  there,  he  did,  all  through 
dinner,  looking  as  if  he  ex¬ 
pected  the  good  food  to  rise  up 
and  bite  him  in  the  face,  and 
jumping  nervous  when  I  spoke 
to  him.  It’s  not  my  fault,” 
said  Parker,  aggrieved.  “7 
can’t  give  gentlemen  warning 
before  I  ask  ’em  if  they’ll 
have  sherry  or  hock.  I  can’t 
ring  a  bell  or  toot  a  horn  to  show  ’em  I’m  coming. 
It’s  my  place  to  bend  over  and  whisper  in  their 
ear,  and  they’ve  no  right  to  leap  about  in  their 
seats  and  make  me  spill  good  wine.  (You’ll  see 
the  spot  close  by  where  you’re  sitting,  Ellen. 
Jogged  my  wrist,  he  did!)  I’d  like  to  know  why 
people  in  the  spear  of  life  which  these  people  are 
in  can’t  behave  themselves  rational,  same  as  we 
do.  When  we  were  walking  out,  and  I  took  you 
to  have  tea  with  my  mother,  it  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  meals  I  ever  ate.  Talk  about  ’armony! 
It  was  a  love  feast!” 

“Your  ma  and  I  took  to  each  other  right  from  the 
start,  Horace,”  said  Mrs.  Parker  softly.  “That’s  the 
difference.” 

“Well,  any  woman  with  any  sense  would  take  to  Miss 
Mariner.  If  I  told  you  how  near  I  came  to  spilling 
the  sauce  boat  accidentally  over  that  old  fossil’s  head, 
you’d  be  surprised,  Ellen.  She  just  sat  there  brood¬ 
ing  like  an  old  eagle.  If  you  ask  my  opinion,  Miss 
Mariner’s  a  long  sight  too  good  for  her  precious 
son!” 

“Oh,  but,  Horace!  Sir  Derek’s  a  baronet!” 

“What  of  it?  Kind  ’earts  are  more  than  coronets 
and  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood,  aren’t  they?” 


“You’re  talking  socialism,  Horace.” 

“No,  I’m  not.  I’m  talking  sense.  I  don’t  know 
who  Miss  Mariner’s  parents  may  have  been  —  I 
never  inquired  —  but  anyone  can  see  she’s  a  lady 
born  and  bred.  But  do  you  suppose  the  path 
of  true  love  is  going  to  run  smooth,  for  all  that? 
Not  it!  She’s  got  a  ’ard  time  ahead  of  her,  that 
poor  girl!” 

“Horace!”  Mrs.  Parker’s  gentle  heart  was  wrung. 
“Do  you  think  her  ladyship  means  to  come  between 
them  and  wreck  their  romance?” 

“I  think  she  means  to  have  a  jolly  good  try.” 

“But  Sir  Derek  has  his  own  money,  hasn’t  he? 
I  mean,  it’s  not  like  when  Sir  Courtenay  Travers 
fell  in  love  with  the  milkmaid  and  was  depend¬ 
ent  on  his  mother,  the  countess,  for  everything. 
Sir  Derek  can  afford  to  do  what  he  pleases, 
can’t  he?” 

PARKER  shook  his  head  tolerantly.  The  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  cigar  and  the  soothing  qualities  of 
the  whisky  and  soda  had  worked  upon  him,  and 
he  was  feeling  less  ruffled. 

“You  don’t  understand  these  things,”  he  said. 
“Women  like  her  ladyship  can  talk  a  man  into  any¬ 
thing  and  out  of  anything.  I  wouldn’t  care,  only, 
you  see,  the  poor  girl  is  mad  over  the  feller.  What 
she  finds  attractive  in  him,  I  can’t  say,  but  that’s 
her  own  affair.” 

“He’s  very  handsome,  Horace,  with  those  flash¬ 
ing  eyes  and  that  stern  mouth,”  argued  Mrs. 
Parker. 

Parker  sniffed.  “Have  it  your  own  way,”  he  said. 
“It’s  no  treat  to  me  to  see  his  eyes  flash,  and  if 
he’d  put  that  stern  mouth  of  his  to  better  use  than 
advising  the  guv’nor  to  lock  up  the  cigars  and 
trouser  the  key,  I’d  be  better  pleased.  If  there’s 
one  thing  I  can’t  stand,”  said  Parker,  “it’s  not  to 
be  trusted!” 

He  lifted  his  cigar  and  looked  at  it  ceremoniously. 
“I  thought  so!  Burning  all  down  one  side.  They 
will  do  that  if  you  light  ’em  careless.  Oh,  well,”  he 
continued,  rising  and  going  to  the  humidor,  “there’s 
plenty  more  where  that  came  from.  Out  of  evil 
cometh  good,”  said  Parker  philosophically.  “If  the 


‘Better  a  dinner  of  ’erbs  where  love  is  than  a  stalled  ox  and  ’atred,”  said  Parker 
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guv’nor  hadn’t  been  in  such  a  over¬ 
wrought  state  to-night,  he’d  have  re¬ 
membered  not  to  leave  the  key  m  the 
keyhole.  Help  yourself  to  another  glass 
of  port,  Ellen,  and  let’s  enjoy  ourselves! 


WHEN  one  considers  how  full  of 
his  own  troubles,  how  weighed 
down  with  the  problems  of  his 
own  existence  the  average  playgoer  gen¬ 
erally  is  when  he  enters  a  theatre,  it  is 
remarkable  that  dramatists  ever  find  it 
possible  to  divert  and  entertain  whole 
audiences  for  a  space  of  several  hours. 

As  regards  at  least  three  of  those  who 
had  assembled  to  witness  its  opening 
performance,  the  author  of  Tried  y 
Fire,”  at  the  Leicester  Theatre,  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  his  work  cut  out  for  him. 

It  has  perhaps  been  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  remarks  of  Parker,  the 
valet,  that  the  little  dinner  at  Freddie 
Hooke’s  had  not  been  an  unqualified  suc¬ 
cess.  Searching  the  records  for  an  ade¬ 
quately  gloomy  parallel  to  the  taxicab 
journey  to  the  theatre  which  followed 
it,  one  can  only  think  of  Napoleon  s  re¬ 
treat  from  Moscow.  And  yet  even  that 
was  probably  not  conducted  in  dead  si¬ 
lence.  There  must  have  been  moments 
when  Murat  got  off  a  good  thing  or 
Ney  said  something  worth  hearing 
about  the  weather. 

The  only  member  of  the  party  who 
was  even  remotely  happy  was,  curious¬ 
ly  enough,  Freddie  Rooke.  Originally 
Freddie  had  obtained  three  tickets  for 
“Tried  by  Fire.”  The  unexpected  ar¬ 
rival  of  Lady  Underhill  had  obliged  him 
to  buy  a  fourth,  separated  by  several 
rows  from  the  other  three.  This,  as 
he  had  told  Derek  at  breakfast,  was  the 
seat  he  proposed  to  occupy  himself.  . 

It  consoles  the  philosopher  in  this 
hard  world  to  reflect  that,  even  if  man 
is  born  to  sorrow  as  the  sparks  fly  up¬ 
ward,  it  is  still  possible  for  small  things 
to  make  him  happy.  The  thought  of 
being  several  rows  away  from  Lady 
Underhill  had  restored  Freddie’s  equa¬ 
nimity  like  a  tonic.  It  thrilled  him  like 
the  strains  of  some  grand,  sweet  anthem 
all  the  way  to  the  theatre.  If  Freddie 
Rooke  had  been  asked  at  that  moment  to  define  happi¬ 
ness  in  a  few  words,  he  would  have  replied  that  it 
consisted  in  being  several  rows  away  from  Lady 
Underhill. 

The  Leicester  Theatre  had  been  rented  for  the  sea¬ 
son  by  the  newest  theatrical  knight,  Sir  Chester 
Portwood,  who  had  a  large  following;  and,  whatever 
might  be  the  fate  of  the  play  in  the  final  issue,  it 
would  do  at  least  one  night’s  business.  The  stalls 
were  ablaze  with  jewelry  and  crackling  with  starched 
shirt  fronts,  and  expensive  scents  pervaded  the  air, 
putting  up  a  stiff  battle  with  the  plebeian  pepper¬ 
mint  that  emanated  from  the  pit.  The  boxes  were 
filled,  and  up  in  the  gallery  grim-faced  patrons  of 
the  drama,  who  had  paid  their  shillings  at  the  door 
and  intended  to  get  a  shilling’s  worth  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  in  return,  sat  and  waited  stolidly  for  the  cur¬ 
tain  to  rise. 

First  nights  at  the  theatre  always  excited  Jill. 
The  depression  induced  by  absorbing  nourishment 
and  endeavoring  to  make  conversation  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Lady  Underhill  left  her.  The  worst,  she  told 
herself,  had  happened.  She  had  met  Derek’s  mother, 
and  Derek’s  mother  plainly  disliked  her.  Well,  that, 
as  Parker  would  have  said,  was  that.  Now  she  just 
wanted  to  enjoy  herself.  She  loved  the  theatre.  The 
stir,  the  buzz  of  conversation,  the  warmth  and  life 
of  it,  all  touched  a  chord  in  her  which  made  depres¬ 
sion  impossible. 

The  lights  shot  up  beyond  the  curtain.  The  house 
lights  dimmed.  Conversation  ceased.  The  curtain 
rose.  Jill  wriggled  herself  comfortably  into  her  seat 
and  slipped  her  hand  into  Derek’s.  She  felt  a  glow 
of  happiness  as  it  closed  over  hers.  All,  she  told 
herself,  was  right  with  the  world. 

All,  that  is  to  say,  except  the  drama  which  was 
unfolding  on  the  stage.  It  was  one  of  those  plays 
which  start  wrong  and  never  recover.  By  the  end 
of  the  first  ten  minutes  there  had  spread  through 
the  theatre  that  uneasy  feeling  which  comes  over 
the  audience  at  an  opening  performance  when  it 
realizes  that  it  is  going  to  be  bored.  A  sort  of 
lethargy  had  gripped  the  stalls.  The  dress  circle 


Jill’s  heart  beat  violently.  There  was  not  only  smoke  now,  but 


was  coughing.  Up  in  the  gallery  there  was  grim 

silence.  ” 

Sir  Chester  Portwood  was  an  actor-manager  who 
had  made  his  reputation  in  light  comedy  of  the  tea¬ 
cup  school.  His  numerous  admirers  attended  a  first 
night  at  his  theatre  in  a  mood  of  comfortable  antici¬ 
pation,  assured  of  something  pleasant  and  frothy 
with  a  good  deal  of  bright  dialogue  and  not  too  much 
plot;  To-night  he  seemed  to  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  that  spirit  of  ambition  which  intermittently 
attacks  actor-managers  of  his  class,  expressing  it 
self  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that,  having  established 
themselves  securely  as  light  comedians,  they  can, 
like  the  lady  reciter,  turn  right  around  and  be  seri¬ 
ous.  The  one  thing  which  the  London  public  felt 
that  it  was  safe  from  in  a  Portwood  play  was  heavi¬ 
ness,  and  “Tried  by  Fire”  was  grievously  heavy.  It 
was  a  poetic  drama,  and  the  audience,  although  loath 
to  do  anybody  an  injustice,  was  beginning  to  suspect 
that  it  was  written  in  blank  verse. 

THE  acting  did  nothing  to  dispel  the  growing  un¬ 
easiness.  Sir  Chester  himself,  apparently  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  responsibility  of  offering  an  un¬ 
familiar  brand  of  goods  to  his  public,  had  dropped 
his  customary  debonair  method  of  delivering  lines 
and  was  mouthing  his  speeches.  It  was  good  gar¬ 
gling,  but  bad  elocution.  And,  for  Some  reason  best 
known  to  himself,  he  had  intrusted  the  role  of  the 
heroine  to  a  doll-like  damsel  with  a  lisp,  of  whom 
the  audience  disapproved  sternly  from  her  initial 
entrance. 

It  was  about  halfway  through  the  first  act  that 
Jill,  whose  attention  had  begun  to  wander,  heard  a 
soft  groan  at  her  side.  The  seats  which  Freddie 
Rooke  had  bought  were  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
seventh  row.  There  was  only  one  other  seat  in 
the  row,  and,  as  Derek  had  placed  his  mother  on 
his  left  and  was  sitting  between  her  and  Jill,  the 
latter  had  this  seat  on  her  right.  It' had  been  empty 
at  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  but  in  the  past  few  min¬ 
utes  a  man  had  slipped  silently  into  it.  The  dark¬ 
ness  prevented  Jill  from  seeing  his  face,  but  it  was 


plain  that  he  was  suffering,  and  hex 
sympathy  went  out  to  him.  His  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  play  so  obviously  coincided 
with  her  own. 

PRESENTLY  the  first  act  ended, 
and  the  lights  went  up.  There  was 
a  spatter  of  insincere  applause  from 
the  stalls,  echoed  in  the  dress  circle.  It 
grew  fainter  in  the  upper  circle,. and 
did  not  reach  the  gallery  at  all. 

“Well,”  said  Jill  to  Derek,  “what  do 
you  think  of  it?” 

“Too  awful  for  words,”  said  Derek 
sternly. 

He  leaned  forward  to  join  in  the  con¬ 
versation  which  had  started  between 
Lady  Underhill  and  some  friends  she 
had  discovered  in  the  seats  in  front; 
and  Jill,  turning,  became  aware  that 
the  man  on  her  right  was  looking  at 
her  intently.  He  was  a  big  man  with 
rough,  wiry  hair  and  a  humorous  mouth. 
His  age  appeared  to  be  somewhere  in 
the  middle  twenties.  Jill,  in  the  brief 
moment  in  which  their  eyes  met,  de¬ 
cided  that  he  was  ugly,  but  with  an 
ugliness  that  was  rather  attractive.  He 
reminded  her  of  one  of  those  large, 
loose,  shaggy  dogs  that  break  things 
in  drawing  rooms  but  make  admirable 
companions  for  the  open  road.  She  had 
a  feeling  that  he  would  look  better  in 
tweeds  in  a  field  than  in  evening  dress 
in  a  theatre.  He  had  nice  eyes.  She 
could  not  distinguish  their  color,  but 
they  were  frank  and  friendly. 

All  this  Jill  noted  with  her  customary 
quickness,  and  then  she  looked  away. 
For  an  instant  she  had  had  an  odd  feel¬ 
ing  that  somewhere  she  had  met  this 
man  or  somebody  very  like  him  before, 
but  the  impression  vanished.  She  also 
had  the  impression  that  he  was  still 
looking  at  her,  but  she  gazed  demurely 
in  front  of  her  and  did  not  attempt  to 
verify  the  suspicion. 

Between  them,  as  they  sat  side  by 
side,  there  inserted  itself  suddenly 
the  pinkly  remorseful  face  of  Freddie 
Rooke.  Freddie,  having  skirmished 
warily  in  the  aisle  until  it  was  clear 
that  Lady  Underhill’s  attention  was  en¬ 
gaged  elsewhere,  had  occupied  a  seat  in 
the  row  behind.  Freddie  was  feeling 
deeply  ashamed  of  himself.  He  felt  that  he  had 
perpetrated  a  bloomer  of  no  slight  magnitude. 

“I’m  awfully  sorry  about  this,”  he  said  penitently. 
“I  mean,  roping  you  in  to  listen  to  this  frightful 
tosh!  When  I  think  I  might  have  got  seats  just 
as  well  for  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  topping  musical 
comedies,  I  feel  like  kicking  myself  with  some  vim 
But,  honestly,  how  was  I  to  know?  I  never  dreamed 
we  were  going  to  be  let  in  for  anything  of  this  sort. 
Portwood’s  plays  are  usually  so  dashed  bright  and 
snappy  and  all  that.  Can’t  think  what  he  was  doing 
putting  on  a  thing  like  this.  Why,  it’s  blue  round 
the  edges!” 

The  man  on  Jill’s  right  laughed  sharply..  “Per¬ 
haps,”  he  said,  “the  chump  who  wrote  the  piece  got 
away  from  the  asylum  long  enough  to  put  up  the 
money  to  produce  it.” 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  startles  the  well-bred 
Londoner  and  throws  him  off  his  balance,  it  is  to 
be  addressed  unexpectedly  by  a  stranger.  Freddie’s 
sense  of  decency  was  revolted.  A  voice  from  the 
tomb  could  hardly  have  shaken  him  more.  All  the 
traditions  to  which  he  had  been  brought  up  had  gone 
to  solidify  his  belief  that  this  was  one  of  the  things 
which  didn’t  happen.  Absolutely  it  wasn’t  done 
During  an  eai-thquake  or  a  shipwreck,  and  possibly 
on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  yes.  But  only  then.  At 
other  times,  unless  they  wanted  a  match  or  the  time 
or  something,  chappies  did  not  speak  to  fellows  to 
whom  they  had  not  been  introduced.  He  was  far 
too  amiable  to  snub  the  man,  but  to  go  on  with  this 
degrading  scene  was  out  of  the  question.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  flight. 

“Oh,  ah,  yes,”  he  mumbled.  “Well,”  he  added  to 
Jill,  “I  suppose  I  may  as  well  be  toddling  back.  See 
you  later,  and  so  forth.” 

And  with  a  faint  “Good-bye-ee!”  Freddie  removed 
himself,  thoroughly  unnerved. 

Jill  looked  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  at  Derek. 
He  was  still  occupied  with  the  people  in  front.  She 
turned  to  the  man  on  her  right.  She  was  not  the  slave 
to  etiquette  that  Freddie  was.  She  was  much  too  in¬ 
terested  in  life  to  refrain  ( Continued  on  page  6«) 
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“That  you,  Doct’  Greef?”  whispered  George.  “I  thought  it  was  only  some  blasted  sports 
or  other  —  ”  Kneeling  there  beside  him  in  the  wash.  Dr.  Greef  went  swiftly  to  work 


TO  begin,  they  were  three — the  girl  in  the  boat, 
the  young  man  on  the  bank,  and  Salmo  Fonti- 
nalis.  The  girl  was  fly-fishing,  which  she  did 
remarkably  well,  and  the  man  was  adoring 
her  hopelessly,  which  he  did  even  better.  As  for 
Salmo,  nobody  can  know  what  he  was  doing,  because 
he  is  the  unexpected  element  in  the  story. 

The  girl  stripped  two  feet  from  her  click  reel  at 
every  cast  and  shot  them  along  the  line  with  a 
gesture  smooth  and  methodic.  Her  rod  swayed  to 
and  fi’o  as  lightly  as  a  reed,  controlled  only  by  a 
deft  flex  of  wrist  and  forearm.  Straight,  fair,  and 
high  the  flies  strung  out  behind,  then  dropped  whis¬ 
tling  forward  to  settle  like  down  at  the  edge  of 
the  wimpled  eddy. 

“You’re  going  forty-five  right  now,”  observed  the 
young  man  on  the  bank. 

He  was  not  a  naturally  gloomy  young  man,  but  he 
regarded  her  achievement  with  gloom  and  he  spoke 
gloomily.  He  sat  with  his  knees  hugged  up  and 
gazed  over  at  her  through  those  huge,  round,  shell- 
rimmed  specs  which  are  affected  nowadays  only  by 
the  very  foolish  or  the  very  learned.  This  young 
man  was  doubly  qualified. 

“I  never  did  better  than  eighteen  in  my  life,  or 
maybe  twenty — and  then  I  snagged  an  ear  on  the 
next  cast.” 

She  went  on  feeding  line.  It  was  really  marvel¬ 
ous  casting,  and  it  ran  out  to  fifty  feet  or  more 
without  a  fault;  whip,  recover,  and  whip  again. 

“So,  of  course,  you  wouldn’t  ever  marry  a  dub 
like  me,”  concluded  the  young  man  on  the  bank 
“Would  you?” 

For  just  the  quiver  of  an  eyelash  she  let  her 
glance  slip  away  toward  him,  with  just  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  smile  on  a  lip  designed  for  smiling. 
Whatever  her  answer  might  have  been,  she  never 
gave  it. 

That  was  the  precise  point  in  time  at  which  Salmo 
Fontinalis  broke  up  the  game  by  taking  his  sly  nab 
at  the  stretcher  fly.  Admitting  that  Salmo’s  chief 
business  in  life  is  to  make  a  mock  of  careless  fish¬ 
ermen — as  some  aver — the  juncture  was  well 
chosen. 

She  missed  the  swirl  and  had  to  strike  by  touch, 
and  her  teeth  came  together  ominously. 

“If  you’ve  made  me  lose  that  fish — ”  was  all  she 
said. 

THE  rod  bent  to  a  hairpin  curve,  the  reel  sang  with 
a  note  that  has  no  equal  in  music,  and  the  line  cut 
in  toward  a  tangle  of  sunken  roots,  parting  the 
water  with  a  white  spurt  and  humming  like  a  harp 
string.  Sharply  she  brought  Mr.  Salmo  up  all 
standing,  at  the  very  verge,  giving  the  butt.  He 
jigged  away  into  the  current  then,  and  the  rest  was 
the  squarest  kind  of  a  fight,  with  long  rushes  and 
an  open  course  and  the  best  to  win. 

The  young  man  sat  and  watched,  and  it  was  some¬ 
thing  to  watch — that  slim  nymph  in  gray,  balanced 
with  a  foot  against  the  bow  thwart,  her  weight 
thrown  to  the  sure  grip  of  one  small  brown  fist, 
her  eyes  snapping  blue  lights  under  the  spun  mist 
of  her  hair.  A  vital  and  bewitching  figure,  all  softly 
rounded  youth  and  exuberance,  set  over  against  a 
background  wherein  the  tawny  turmoil  of  the  Beche 
and  the  wooded  shore,  glorious  with  early  autumn 
reds,  lay  banded  under  the  pale  argent  of  a  Maine 
sky. 

The  young  man  lost  nothing  of  the  picture,  but 
his  appreciation  was  soured. 

“Darn  the  darn  fish!”  he  remarked  impiously. 
Verily  this  young  man  was  a  heathen  and  an 
iconoclast,  a.  Hivite  and  a  Sadducee.  Moreover,  he 
argued  about  it. 

“Where’s  the  fun?”  he  wanted  to  know.  “The 


creature  can’t  get  away.  There  was  somebody — 
Pythagoras,  wasn’t  it? — who  undertook  to  land  a 
whale  on  a  horsehair  if  only  the  hair  was  long 
enough.  Sport!  Why,  they’ve  tried  the  strongest 
swimmers  against  a  fly  rod  at  the  New  York  Ath¬ 
letic,  and  pulled  ’em  in  every  time — ” 

She  paid  him  no  heed,  for  Salmo  had  broken  water 
in  a  leap  of  diamond  spray. 

“Would  you?”  asked  the  young  man. 

She  was  just  at  the  moment  of  triumph  then, 
manipulating  rod  and  dip  net  with  a  skill  that  cer¬ 
tainly  deserved  attention. 

“Four  pounds  if  he’s  an  ounce!”  she  cried, 
breathless. 

A  live  crescent  of  pink  and  silver  came  flashing 
and  showering  inboard,  to  flop  amid  abandoned  im¬ 
plements  of  the  chase,  and  the  nymph  shoved  her¬ 
self  only  a  girl  after  all,  with  quick-clapping  hands 
of  applause. 

“Oh,  you  beauty — you  beauty!” 

The  young  man  drew  a  heavy  sigh. 

“Would  you?”  he  demanded  once  more. 

She  turned  to  him,  flushed  and  alight  with  victory. 

“Would  I  what?” 

“Marry  me.” 

This  time  she  regarded  him  fairly,  but  without 
any  smile,  and  a  little  exclamation  mark  stood  up 
between  her  level  brows.  He  had  not  budged, 
to  dance  or  to  cheer  or  to  stand  on  one  leg  or  to 
shout  bad  advice  after  the  custom  of  all  right- 
minded  spectators.  On  the  contrary,  he  looked 
gloomier  than  ever. 

“You  do  me  too  much  honor,  Dr.  Greef,”  she 
said.  “So  frivolous  a  person  as  myself  should 
hardly  interest  you,  I  think.”  Thereupon  she 
dropped  him  a  little  farthing  curtsy  and  with  that 
flash  of  mid-Victorian  manner,  which  still  has  its 


use,  became  wholly  modem  and  baffling  as  she  turned 
to  heave  short  the  anchor  and  to  pole  the  slight  craft 
shoreward  with  sturdy  strokes. 

“I  wish  you’d  knock  this  dear  old  chap  on  the 
head  for  me,  Jerry,”  she  added  crisply.  “I  haven’t 
the  heart  to  do  it  myself — he  did  put  up  such  a 
beautiful  scrap.  But  we  need  him  for  dinner.  And 
please  gather  up  my  outfit,  will  you?” 

Jerry  Greef  unlimbered  himself  like  a  folding 
pocket  rule  and  stood  revealed  as  a  spare  youngster 
with  a  most  satisfactory  proportion  of  shank  and 
shoulder — his  face  and  jaw  might  have  been  planned 
with  a  mason’s  square — a  man  to  fill  any  woman’s 
eye  if  she  cared  to  look  past  those  glooming,  owlish 
specs. 

“Dear  old  boy,”  he  repeated  grimly  as  he 
smacked  Salmo  against  the  gunwale.  “That’s  what 
you  get.” 

NOW,  it  is  possible  to  rhapsodize  over  the  colors 
of  the  dying  trout  and  to  spin  poems  upon  the 
dainty  feathered  wonders  of  flies  and  hackles 
and  to  handle  the  fine  intricacies  of  rod  and  reel  and 
line  as  objects  in  a  fetish  worship.  Jerry  Greef  had 
learned  something  of  these  possibilities  of  late  and 
had  learned  particularly  to  detest  them.  But  that 
was  no  excuse  for  his  entangling  himself  with  a  fly 
book  and  spilling  a  whole  set  of  Royal  Coachmen 
and  Gold  Spinners  and  Grizzly  Kings  and  Parma- 
chene  Belles  into  the  drink.  He  made  a  grab  at 
them  and  put  one  foot  gracefully  through  the  dir; 
net  and  smashed  a  creel.  He  scrambled  the  tackle 
box  and  tripped  over  the  rod.  And  finally,  in 
lunging  desperately  ashore  with  his  arms  full,  he 
managed  to  shoot  the  boat  adrift  under  the  spurn  of 
his  foot — with  the  greater  part  of  a  very  expensive 
outfit  still  on  board. 


They  stood  in  silence  and  watched  it  dart  out  of 
the  backwater  until  the  current  snatched  ^  gleefully 
and  sent  it  spinning  down  into  the  maw  of  the 

^“Well,  there’s  kindling  for  somebody,”  said  Jerry 
Greef,  and  for  an  instant  he  grinned  like  a  bad 
small  boy.  “I’m  awfully  sorry,  Joyce,  he  added, 
abashed.  “I’ll  pay  George  for  his  boat,  of  course, 
and  buy  you  a  new  lot  of  stuff.  “  ’Tisn’t  as  if  you  11 
miss  anything— the  last  day  of  the  season. 

The  craft  disappeared  around  a  bend. 

“Mv  very  best  bethabara!”  observed  Joyce  Devlin, 
in  the  tone  of  tragedy.  “And  my  new  single-barrel 
shotgun  was  under  the  thwart — of  course.  No 
speak  of  the  other  things.”  .  #  „ 

“You  won’t  want  ’em  again  this  year. 

“You  might  have  tried  to  save  them,  she  re- 

t°“tI Suppose  I  might,”  he  said,  knitting  his  brows. 
But  there  wasn’t  a  chance — in  this  current 

She  observed  him  now  with  cool  restraint,  a  fleck 
of  color  in  either  cheek:  “You’re  not  much  of  a 

sportsman,  are  you?”  , 

And  Jerry  Greef  winced.  No,  he  answered, 
•‘I’m  not — the  sort  you  mean.  I’m  not  the  best  shot 
and  the  niftiest  whip  and  the  most  reckless  pole 
player  in  forty-seven  counties — what’s  more,  I  ve.no 
ambition  to  be.  I  suppose  you  think  your  dashing 
friend  Weglin  would  have  made  a  grand-stand  play 
at  saving  that  junk — perhaps?  Darn  it,  Joyce,  you 
don’t  imagine — you’re  not  suggesting  I  hadn  t  the 
nerve!” 

“Had  you?”  she  inquired. 

“That’s  mere  hardness,”  he  breathed,  not  quite 
steadily  and  paling  under  his  tan,  for  she  had  cut 
through  the  hide  of  the  Hivite.  “What’s  come  to 
you?  Joyce,  dear,  you  never  wanted  to  hurt  anyone 
or  to  be  sharp  or  tricky  or  flip.  You’ve  changed  so 
this  summer.  You’ve  taken  a  twisted  outlook  and  a 
false  standard— sporting,  do  you  call  it?  But  there 
is  ordinary  sweetness  and  kindness  worth  all  these 
trivial,  artificial  formulae.  There  are  things,  worth 
while,  Joyce — ” 

“jerry—!”  she  exclaimed,  in  a  warm  impulse  of 
protest  that  sent  his  heart  ahead  with  a  great  leap. 
And  then  drew  back  again.  “Never  mind,”  she  said, 
with  'detachment.  “It  can’t  really  matter  much 
whether  we  approve  of  each  other  or  not,  can  it? 
After  to-morrow.” 

HE  searched  her  face:  “Is  that  your  way  of 
telling  me  what  I’ve  been  tormenting  myself 
all  day  to  know?  What  you  wrote  in  that  let¬ 
ter  last  night?” 

“Which  letter?” 

“I  saw  your  shadow  on  the  tent,  and  I  made  sure 
you  must  be  writing  to  the  Harleys — to  say  whether 
you’d  go  abroad  with  them  next  week.  Aunt  Miriam 
told  me  long  ago  that  you  had  to  decide  by  the  29th. 
And  you  haven’t  written  before — ”  _  w 

“You  seem  to  have  kept  yourself  well  informed. 
“Why  shouldn’t  I?  It’s  the  end  of  everything  to 
me  if  you  go.  Joyce,  you  did  write  the  Harleys?” 

“I  did — yes.”  . 

“And  accepted,  of  course.  Monte  Carlo  and  Cairo 
for  the  winter.  And  that  means  J.  Harry  Weglin 
and  his  yacht  and  his  racing  autos  and  his  bull  pup. 
And  thumbs  down  for  me — thumbs  down.  Joyce  ” 
He  took  a  step  toward  her.  “Did  you  say  you’d  go? 
Tell  me!” 


She  had  been  growing  statelier  and  more  stately. 
“I’ve  warned  you  before,  Dr.  Greef,  it’s  poor  tac¬ 
tics  to  speak  so  of  Mr.  Weglin — and  he  absent. 

“Absent!”  he  flung.  “If  he  only  were.  Id  like 
to  name  the  place — !” 

Thereafter  she  ignored  him  altogether  as  she  set 
off  for  the  camp,  leaving  him  to  follow  with  the  cap¬ 
tured  trout  and  the  remaining  equipment. 

IT  was  some  two  months  since  Dr.  Jerry  Greef 
had  diagnosed  the  trouble  that  left  him  no  hope 
except  in  a  future  with  Joyce  Devlin.  He  used 
to  know  something  of  her  before  that  time  her 
buoyancy,  her  flashes  of  revealing  tenderness,  her 
quick,  blithe  spirit,  as  charming  in  its  play  as 
the  shift  of  leaf  shadows  over  running  water.  He 
used  to  understand,  as  well  as  a  man— or  a  boy- 
may  understand  and  enter  into  the  whimsies  of  a 
girl  comrade.  Until  one  day  something  happened- 
something  stupendous  and  miraculous  such  as  never 
happened  to  anybody  else,  of  course.  And  after  that 
he  understood  nothing;  all  seemed  the  crudest 
caprice.  Her  every  change  of  mood  and  fancy  be¬ 
came  a  weighty,  even  a  sinister,  mystery,  involving 

him  deeper  in  bewilderment.  .  _  ,  ,  , 

He  was  that  kind  of  a  lover,  the  kind  that  gods- 
are  supposed  to  weep  over  and  men  to  laugh  at, 

goodness  knows  why.  rT  *  j 

But  Aunt  Miriam  did  not  laugh  at  him.  He  found 
her  established  in  a  thicket  of  young  spruce  on  the 
breezy  point  beyond  the  tents  to  which  she  had  man¬ 
aged  somehow  to  convey  all  the  comfort,  and  pla¬ 
cidity  of  her  own  sitting  room.  She  was  amply  dis¬ 
posed  in  a  steamer  chair  of  some  ingenious  folding 
type  which  provided  a  canopy,  a  desk,  and  a  cup¬ 
board,  probably  intended  by  its  high-priced  makers 
for  the  literary  impedimenta  of  the  idle  occupant 
Mrs.  Devlin,  however,  was  never  idle,  and  books 
made  her  head  ache.  Her  cupboard,  was  usually 
stuffed  with  plebeian  garments  in  various  stages  of 
disrepair,  and  she  was  even  now  engaged  in  a 
homely  way  with  a  pair  of  purple  socks,  destined 
to  a  new  lease  of  use  and  beauty  upon  the  No.  10 
feet  of  George,  the  guide. 

Jerry  Greef  marked  her  employment  with  a 
bilious  eye.  “Joyce’ll  never  do  that  for  me,”  he 
announced. 

“You  bet  she  won’t — not  so  long  as  I’m  anywhere 
handy  and  have  my  health,”  agreed  the  outspoken 
dame.  “You  ought  to  see  her  darns.” 

Aunt  Miriam  was  a  notable  woman.  Her  compas¬ 
sionate  interest  in  misfortune  had  yet  shown  no 
signs  of  strain  after  three  seasons  with  a  devastat¬ 
ing  niece.  More  cannot  be  said.  The  victim  invari¬ 
ably  crept  to  her  for  first  aid,  and  she  was  usually 
able,  if  not  to  soothe  his  wounds,  at  least  to  cau¬ 
terize  them.  All  with  the  strictest  neutrality,  which 
she  had  varied  for  the  first  time  with  Jerry  Greef. 
She  favored  Jerry  because  he  was  the  only  doctor 
she  had  ever  seen  who  could  blush,  and  because 
he  kissed  his  mother  before  all  the  city  and  called 
her  “Moms.”  Also  he  was  by  way  of  being  a  rela¬ 
tive  ;  there-  were  Madison  County  Greef s  in  her  own 

family.  . 

“It’s  all  up,  Aunt  Miriam.  What’s  the  quickest 
way  out  of  this  stricken  wilderness?  I  don’t  have 
to  trace  all  those  weary  miles  down  river  again, 
do  I?” 

“Why,  this  is  the  day  for  the  mail  boat,”  she  an¬ 
swered.  “George  should  be  starting  over  to  the  set¬ 


tlement  to  drop  our  letters  aboard.  I  suppose  he  can 
drop  you  too — you  can  reach  the  railroad  somewhere 
east  ”  She  took  occasion  to  observe  him  quietly. 

He  looked  out  over  the  lake  through  a  gap  m 
the  spruce — a  window,  as  it  might  have  been. 
Far  across  where  the  rugged  cliff  joined  its  mir¬ 
rored  image  there  hung  suspended  a  tiny  toy  of  a 
steamboat,  with  a  cotton  dab  at  the  funnel.  She  was 
heading  for  the  settlement  at  the  other  side  of  the 
Beche,  where  it  took  its  course. 

He  looked  down  at  the  water’s  edge  below  him  and 
saw  their  one  canoe,  ready  launched.  And  some¬ 
thing  else  he  saw,  slung  up  in  the  bow:  the  camp 
mail  bag — no  mistaking  that  contrivance  of  the 
frugal  George — with  its  sale  label  still  intact.  J oyce’s 
letter  was  in  that  bag,  her  answer  to  the  Harleys, 
on  which  the  whole  course  of  his  life  must  turn.  He 
glanced  again  at  the  steamer. 

“Where’s  George  now?  Isn’t  it  about  time?” 

“He  was  around  half  an  hour  ago.  I  heard  him 
say  something  about  seeing  Joyce  before  he  left.” 

“Suppose  he  shouldn’t  connect?”  murmured  Jerry 
Greef.  A  flush  mounted  to  his  tangled  blond  hair, 
and  next  instant  he  stood  aside  to  hollow  one  hand 
against  his  cheek  and  send  a  far-pitched  note  echoing 
inland. 

“Geo-orge!  Oh,  Geor-orge!  Ahool” 

As  if  in  answer,  above  the  distant,  roar  of  the 
rapids,  they  heard  a  gunshot. 

“So  that’s  all  right,”  said  Jerry,  rather  shortly, 
and  sat  himself  on  a  tree  stump.  “Joyce  has  writ¬ 
ten,”  he  added.  “It’s  a  fair  certainty  she’s  going 
with  the  Harleys.  I  suppose  she  hasn’t  told 
you?” 

“My  dear  boy,  she  never  tells  me.  I’m  the  latest 
model  aunb— noiseless,  mufflered,  flexible  drive.  I’ve 
heard  of  a  possible  trip  to  Long  Island  for  tennis— 
and  there’s  a  cub  hunt,  or  something.  If  she  finds 
time  to  side-step  abroad,  I’m  not  to  go,  anyway,  you 
know.  What  else  is  wrong  with  her?” 

“I’m  the  wrong  ’un.  I  wasn’t  brought  up  to  waste 
time  in  the  most  violent  and  expensive  fashion,  Aunt 
Miriam.  Also  I’ve  no  prize  medals  and  I’m  a  vulgar 
fellow  without  a  drop  of  sporting  blood.” 

“Is  that  all?” 

“It’s  enough.  If  I  could  best  her  at  the  traps  or 
paddling  a  canoe,  I  might  have  a  look-in.” 

MRS.  DEVLIN  bit  off  a  length  of  purple  yarn, 
and  the  teeth  with  which  she  did  it  were  all 
her  own. 

“Why  blame  her  for  wanting  a  man  who  can 
paddle  the  canoe?  Lots  of  people  will  tell  you  that 
a  girl’s  business  in  life  is  to  find  one.” 

“A  professional — a  champion  paddler?” 

“No-o,  just  adequate.  Jerry,  my  son,  you’ve  let 
yourself  be  frightened  with  these  open-air  notions 
of  hers.” 

“I’ve  let  myself  see  I  can  never  pretend  to  these 
empty  pursuits  that  make  up  her  life.” 

“Like  fishing?” 

“Yes — for  one.” 

“Fishing  is  also  a  very  useful  accomplishment, 
jerry — if  you’re  still  sane  enough — I  might  remind 
you  that  women  have  been  women  for  quite  some 
time,  but  they’ve  only  been  athletes  since  men  liked 
them  in  short  skirts  and  with  tan  on  their  arms. 
D’you  suppose  they  really  care?  We  used  to  do  very 
well  with  quadrilles  and  quilting  parties.” 

Jerry  blinked  a  little  ( Continued  on  page  27) 
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HAND  AND  FOOT 
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one  who  favors  his  rheumatism.  Loyd  resumed  his 
seat  on  the  bale  of  hay. 

“You’ve  been  theah?”  asked  Loyd. 

“Many’s  the  time.  Den  o’  thieves,”  Todd  declared. 
“I’ve  been  there  and  I’ve  win  there,  but  I  don’t  go 
there  any  more.  Den  o’  thieves.” 


THEY  pulled  on  their  old  pipes  for  a  time  before 
Loyd  spoke:  “I’m  entered  there  next  week  in 
the  trot.” 

“Allow  to  win?” 

“Yes,  suh,  I  ’low  to  win,  without  they  ah  too  good 
fo’  Wilkesbarre  and  me.” 

Todd  pondered  for  a  time  before  replying,  as 
though  considering  weighty  matters:  “You’ve  win 
three  times  now  against  good  hosses.  How’s  that 
Wilkesbarre  bred?” 

“He’s  a  crazy  quilt  fo’  breedin’,  suh.  By  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Wilkes,  out  of  a  wild-eyed  Mambrino  mare, 
with  a  streak  of  speed  cornin’  down  through  the 
second  dam  from  old  Blue  Bull,  the  pacin’  hoss.” 

“Not  so  crazy  either,”  was  Todd’s  comment.  “If 
he’s  as  honest  as  the  George  Wilkes  fambly,  the 
Mambrino  fire  and  Blue  Bull  pacin’  blood  won’t  hurt 
him.” 

“He’s  got  a  lot  o’  foot,  suh,”  said  Loyd. 

Todd  apparently  ignored  the  remark,  but  presently 
spoke:  “It’s  none  of  my  business,  Old-Timer,  but  his 
foot  ain’t  always  enough,  especially  at  a  place  like 
Empire  City.  I  wish  you  wasn’t  going  there.” 

“Why  not,  suh?” 

“Because  the  Empire  City  races  are  raced  on  the 
track,  in  the  sheds,  in  the  bettin’  rings,  in  the  stands, 
and  downtown  in  New  York  City,”  said  Todd.  Then, 
as  if  one  long  speech  deserved  another,  he  continued : 
“They  are  raced  by  hosses  and  by  hossmen,  by  Man¬ 
hattan  rats,  low-down  touts,  bookmakers,  and  drivehs 
that  sometimes  ain’t  all  they  ought  to  be.” 

“Yes,  suh?” 

“Don’t  leave  your  teeth  around  anywhere  loose. 
Some  rat  from  Manhattan  is  sure  to  steal  ’em,  and 
mebbe  more’n  that.  Mebbe  he’ll  take  ’em  and  bite 
your  own  hoss  with  ’em.  Hamstring  him,  mebbe, 
before  the  last  heat  of  your  race.” 

“That’s  one  thing  they  cain’t  do,  suh,  fo’  my  teeth 
ah  my  own.” 

“Decent  folks  goes  to  that  track  with  their  hosses 
and  decent  folks  goes  there  to  see  them  race.  Decent 
folks  bet  on  their  hosses  or  their  judgment,  which¬ 
ever  they  happen  to  own,”  pursued  Todd,  bent  on 
moralizing.  “But  a  lot  of  rats  from  New  York  City 
get  out  there  at  the  track  to  raise  all  the  hell  they 
can  with  honest  people.  Hoss  racin’  ain’t  a  sport 
with  them,  for  they  don’t  know  a  hoss  from  a  cow. 
Bettin’  ain’t  a  pleasure  with  them.  It’s  a  way  to 
make  money. 

“They  don’t  put  their  money  up  till  they’ve  got 
a  double-barreled  cinch.  When  they  get  their  money 
up  they  durn  near  get  right  down  on  the  track  to 
make  sure  they  win.  Two  year  ago  I  win  three  races 
there,  but  almost  lost  my  life  and  three  hosses  to 
boot.  There’s  a  frame  in  every  race  against  me. 
Tuesday  I  go  out  for  the  third  heat  of  a  colt  pace 
after  winnin’  two  times,  and  when  1  get  on  the  track 
I  find  a  hobble  cut  almost  in  two.” 

“Any  trouble?”  asked  Loyd. 

“Had  some  luck  and  found  it  out  before  the  heat 
started.  Fixed  it.  Thursday  I  win  a  heat  with  an 
old  trotter,  and  when  I  go  out  the  second  time  some¬ 
body  has  let  the  air  out  of  both  tires.  Friday  I  get 
away  with  the  money  in  a  slow  pace.  After  it’s  all 
over  I  find  out  these  rats  have  tried  three  times  to 
get  old  Hamlin  to  stick  a  pebble  in  my  hoss’s  hoof. 
Old  nigger  wouldn’t  do  it,  but  they  scared  him  half¬ 
way  white.  Certainly  a  den  o’  thieves.” 

“Well,  suh,  that’s  what  I  heah,”  rejoined  Loyd. 
“Yo’  cain’t  race  on  the  track  and  off  it  at  the  same 
time.  It’s  hahd  to  watch  yo’  man  in  two  places  at 
once.  But  then  I’ve  got  my  entrance  money  up,  and 
I  hate  to  lose  it.  Besides,  I  cain’t  find  any  soft  spots 
fo’  Wilkesbarre.  He’s  too  big  and  clumsy  to  race  on 
the  half-mile  tracks,  or  I  might  go  back  West  and 
wait  for  the  Columbus  meetin’.” 

“What’s  in  against  you  at  Empire  City?”  asked 
Todd. 

“Bad-actin’  little  mare  that  Tom  Donaldson  has, 
name  Dottie,  marked  in  2.06  one  day  when  she’n  Tom 
were  both  actin’  right.  Good  trottin’  hoss  they  call 


A  MAN  by  his  hand  and  a  horse  by  his  foot. 
By  these  ye  shall  know  them. 

This  was  an  axiom  when  racing  was  the 
sport  of  kings  and  democrats,  years  before 
kings  took  to  gasoline  and  democrats  took  to  worry¬ 
ing  about  Bolshevism.  It  is  still  an  axiom,  albeit 
a  man  now  grips  a  wheel  for  reins,  and  the  days  of 
the  horse,  we  are  told,  are  numbered.  There  are 
those  among  us  still  who  realize  its  potency.  Detroit 
stops  making  motor  cars  every  spring  to  go  out  and 
watch  the  trotters  and  pacers  that  trained  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  another  motor  mart,  start  their  Grand  Cir¬ 
cuit  season.  Ohio,  the  home  of  the  airplane,  rubber 
tires,  and  such  other  modern  contraptions,  takes  in 
more  county  fairs  every  summer  than  any  other  two 
States,  and  then  goes  to  Columbus  every  fall  for  two 
weeks  of  Grand  Circuit  trotting  and  pacing. 

A  man  by  his  hand  and  a  horse  by  his  foot. 
Without  hand  no  driver  ever  won  races  consist¬ 
ently,  and  without  foot  no  horse  ever  did  lasting 
credit  to  his  sire.  All  the  craft  of  the  track,  all 
the  strength  of  the  arms,  all  the  tenderness  of  the 
nurse — these  and  more  go  to  make  up  your  horse¬ 
man’s  hand.  All  the  speed  of  the  dam,  all  the  cour¬ 
age  of  the  sire,  all  the  spirit  of  right  training — 
these  and  other  attributes  combine  to  give  your  horse 
the  foot  required  to  win.  Many  drivers  rely  on  the 
foot  their  horses  afford  in  hot  races,  winning  thereby. 
A  few  depend  on  their  hand  to  take  even  a  footless 
horse  through  three  or  four  heats  to  the  top  of  a 
summary.  Now  and  then  hand  and  foot  are  found 
together  in  man  and  beast,  and  the  combination  is 
unbeatable. 

Millionaire  horsemen  sometimes  get  the  two  to¬ 
gether  by  dint  of  spending  much  money  on  trainers 
and  breeding,  but  this  is  not  often.  The  combination 
is  usually  found,  when  it  is  found,  in  the  little  men 
of  the  turf,  men  that  have  literally  grown  up  with 
reins  in  their  fingers.  We  see  less  of  that  type  now. 
Such  a  man  is  these  days  a  humdinger  around  a 
garage,  able  to  tie  a  motor  together  with  a  piece  of 
string  and  get  her  hitting  on  all  four,  six,  or  eight 
without  a  bit  of  trouble. 

But  the  type  still  lives,  and  the  axiom  still  lives, 
under  the  cap  and  over  the  toes,  for  example,  of 
Hillbilly  Loyd,  a  one-horse  guy.  Loyd  shows  up 


for  the  Grand  Circuit  every  year  with  one  trotter, 
one  bike,  one  black  silk  jacket,  one  black  swipe,  and 
an  old  black  silk  cap.  It  is  always  the  same  bike, 
jacket,  cap,  and  swipe.  It  is  sometimes  the  same  trot¬ 
ter  for  as  many  as  three  or  four  years  in  a  row.  It 
is  never  a  pacer,  and  it  is  never  more  than  one  trotter. 


NOW,  this  story  begins  with  the  fag-end  of  a 
week  at  Syracuse,  when  the  State  Fair  crowds 
were  on  their  way  home  and  the  horsemen  were 
dispersing  to  the  four  winds.  Syracuse  had  drawn 
the  East  and  West  together,  each  sending  the  cream 
of  its  trotting  and  pacing  blood.  New  York  State 
had  sent  up  the  best  it  had  from  the  half-mile  tracks, 
and  the  result  had  been  good  racing.  The  meeting 
ended,  the  half-milers  were  going  back  to  their  two- 
lap  tracks.  The  East  was  going  on  to  Hartford, 
Providence,  and  Boston,  and  the  West,  except  for 
a  brave  handful,  going  home  to  race  around  willy- 
nilly  until  the  Grand  Circuit  returned  to  Columbus 
and  Lexin’ton. 

This  brave  handful  usually  comprises  only  the 
stables  of  a  few  wealthy  men  who  maintain  high- 
priced  trainers  and  drivers  and  can  afford  to  run 
over  to  Hartford  or  Boston  from  Detroit  or  Cleve¬ 
land  for  a  stake  trot  on  Tuesday.  But  for  once 
Loyd,  the  one-horse  guy,  was  going  along  regardless 
of  the  long  trip  back  to  Hillsboro,  Ky.,  in  case  dis¬ 
aster  befell  him. 

He  had  a  big  bay  trotter  named  Wilkesbarre, 
with  a  mark  of  2.07,  winner  at  Detroit  and  Cleve¬ 
land,  resting  his  bones  after  a  hard  five-heat  win 
at  Syracuse. 

Seated  on  a  bale  of  hay  in  the  shade  of  a  palace 
horse  car  on  a  siding  at  the  edge  of  the  State  Fair 
grounds,  Loyd  was  accosted  by  his  old  friena 
Tompkins  Todd,  a  Hoosier  horseman  of  his  own 
generation. 

“Where  do  you  go  from  here,  Loyd?” 

“Empiah  City.” 

“Empire  City?  No?” 

“Yes,  suh,  Empiah  City,”  repeated  Loyd,  rising, 
reaching  a  bucket  from  within  the  car  and  offering 
it  to  Todd  for  want  of  a  chair.  “Why  not?” 

“Den  o’  thieves,”  said  Todd,  positively.  He  took 
the  bucket,  upended  it,  and  sat  down  gingerly,  as 
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“I  don’t  go  to  Empire 
City  any  more — den  o' 
thieves,”  Todd  declared 


Lojd  tilted  the  bottle  as  though  it  contained  some  low  malt  liquor 


edium  Rare,  by  Pilot  Medium,  the  old  Il’noy  hoss. 
rillis  Anderson  has  him.  Cain’t  say  what  else. 
“Mebbe  you’ll  git  through  all  right,”  said  Todd, 
rake  care  of  yourself.”  He  rose  to  leave. 

“Do  my  best,  suh,”  Loyd  replied.  “I’ve  nevuh  put 
,  at  Empiah  City  befo’,  and  I  suhtainly  appreciate 
y  advice.  Wheah  do  you  go  from  heah?”„ 

“Ohio.  See  you  at  Columbus  next  month. 

JOURNEY  by  palace  horse  car  is  an  uninterest¬ 
ing  affair,  especially  when  the  car  is  occupied 
by  only  one  horse,  one  bike,  one  swipe,  one  owner 
nd  driver,  and  the  rest  of  a  one-horse  outfit.  The 
pringless  car  did  a  lot  of  pounding  and  jolting. 
l0yd  did  a  lot  of  thinking,  and,  remembering  Todd  s 
2 mark  about  the  rats  and  old  Hamlin,  on  one  occa- 
ion  did  some  pointed  talking  with  Joseph  Jefferson 
Mite  This  Joseph  Jefferson  was  black  as  the 
aiser’s  record,  a  fat,  simple,  colored  gentleman  who 
ut  in  four  months  a  year  swiping  Loyd’s  one  horse, 
nd  the  other  eight  months  sleeping  and  eating  pork 
hops.  His  talent  ran,  and  ran  only,  to  horses.  He 
new  nothjng  but  horse  and  thought  nothing  but 
orse.  He  accepted  no  news  or  information  not 
aving  to  do  with  horses  unless  it  were  thrust  upon 
ini  by  Hillbilly  Loyd,  and  then  only  when  most 
arnestly  and  vigorously  thrust  upon  him. 

“Joseph  Jefferson,”  said  Loyd  as  they  sat  in  the 
lalf-open  door  of  the  car  the  next  afternoon  rattling 
long  toward  New  York  City,  “listen.” 

“Whut’s  ’at,  boss?” 

“Listen.  This  Empiah  City  track  is  full  of  crooks. 
Jnduhstand?” 

“Yes,  suh;  yes,  suh.” 

“If  anybody  comes  around  ouali  bahn,  they  11  most 
ikely  be  regulah  devils.  Unduhstand?” 

“Oh,  Lawdy,  boss.” 

“They’ll  be  regulah  devils.  They’ll  be  up  to  some- 
bin’  crooked.  Now  listen.’ 

“Yes,  suh.” 

“If  anybody  asks  you  to  do  anything  about  me, 
n-  about  Wilkesbarre,  you  pretend  you’ll  do  it.  Un- 
iuhstand?” 

“How’s  ’at,  boss?” 

“Listen.  If  anybody  wants  you  to  do  anything 
about  me  or  the  hoss,  'you  pretend  you’ll  do  it. 
Unduhstand?” 

“Oh,  yes,  suh;  yes,  suh,  boss.” 

“Then  you  come  straight  and  tell  me.’ 

“Yes,  suh.” 

“Unduhstand?” 

“Oh,  yes,  suh.” 

“We’ll  do  some  coddin’  ouahselves,”  said  Loyd. 

“Whut’s  ’at,  boss?”  asked  Joseph  Jefferson.  But 
Loyd  lapsed  into  silence  and  dropped  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  It  was  too  hard  work  with  Joseph  Jefferson. 

EMPIRE  CITY  still  flourished  at  that  time  and 
was  a  regular  port  of  call  for  the  big-ring  horse¬ 
men.  They  made  it  not  so  much  because  they 
might  have  liked  it  as  because  it  was  a  convenient 
stop-gap  between  Syracuse  and  the  New  England 
Grand  Circuit  meetings.  The  track  was  not  very 
popular,  being  neither  loam  nor  a  mixture  of  loam, 
but  almost  pure  clay.  Worse  than  that,  it  was  used 
by  the  runners,  contemptuously  known  as  bangtails, 
and  was  rarely  right  for  the  trotters  and  pacers. 
Finally,  the  atmosphere  was  not  as  congenial  as  it 
might  have  been  for  the  trotting  and  pacing  gentry. 
The  crowd  that  gathered  to  see  the  Grand  Circuit 


trotters  and  pacers  at  Empire 
City  was  the  usual  New  York 
City  crowd,  sophisticated  to  a 
degree.  It  was  the  same  sort 
of  crowd  that  went  to  Belmont 
or  Aqueduct  or  any  other  bang¬ 
tail  mecca  to  see  the  ponies  run. 

They  wagered  disdainfully  here 
and  there  as  tips,  hunches,  and 
inside  information  directed, 
knowing  no  whit  of  difference 
between  a  sorrel  mare  and  a 
bay  horse. 

Empire  City  was  just  another 
place  to  go,  and  the  i-aces  were 
merely  incidental.  The  actresses 
were  there,  and  their  pictures 
were  taken.  Young  men  in 
ultrafashionable  clothes  lounged 
in  the  grand  stand,  talking 
as  knowingly  as  your  young 
New  Yorker  talks,  always  de¬ 
spite  his  ignorance  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand.  Take  a  cross- 
section  of  the  smart  conversa¬ 
tion  from  the  stands,  and  what 
have  you? 

“He  tried  it  as  a  short  story, 
and  couldn’t  sell  it.  He  tried 
it  as  a  vaudeville  sketch,  and 
couldn’t  sell  it.  He  tried  it  as 
a  three-act  play,  and  couldn’t 
spII  it.  Then  he  wrote  it  as 
a  movie  scenario  and  it  was 
a  whiz.  That’s  his  Rolls-Royce 
yonder,  the  second  one  ever 
brought  over  to  this  country.” 

Or  another:  “My  dear,  the  clothes  she  wears  in 
that  last  act!  They  weigh  one  ounce  and  cost  one 
thousand  dollars.” 

Or  a  third:  “Y’see,  George  Cohan  found  out  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  Irish  thoroughbred,  and 
then  there  was  nothing  to  it  hut  he  had  to  go  in 
for  racing.  He  got  an  option  on  an  Irish  horse 
named  Short  Grass.  Then  he  went  to  join  the  Jockey 
Club.  See?  They  told  him  he’d  have  to  list  his 
colors,  and  you  know  what  he  said.  Red,  white,  and 
blue.  Good,  wasn’t  it?  But  they  said  he  couldn’t 
have  them,  because  somebody  else  had  red,  white,  and 
blue.  So  George  withdrew  his  petition  and  gave  up 
his  option  on  Short  Grass.  He’s  not  going  in  for 
racing  after  all.  Good,  wasn’t  it?  Ha-ha!  I  say, 
these  ponies  have  go-carts  with  them.” 

There  never  was  such  conversation  in  the  stands 
at  the  trots  in  Lexin’ton  or  Terry  Hut.  Small  won¬ 
der  Tompkins  Todd  feared  Loyd  might  not  feel  ex¬ 
actly  at  home  at  Empire  City. 

“Score  card?  Score  card?  Y’can’t  tell  th’  name 
o’  th’  hoss,  th’  name  o’  th’  driver,  ’thout  a  score  card! 
Th’  score  card  gives  th’  driver’s  number,  ’scription 
o’  th’  hoss.  Score  card?  Score  card?” 

The  insistent  program  boys  forced  their  score 
cards  on  an  apathetic  crowd.  People  who  gave  up 
their  money  and  took  a  chance  on  translating  the 
booklet  found  four  trotters  listed  for  the  first  race, 
the  2.07  trot,  for  a  purse  of  $1,000.  Heading  the 
list  was: 

“Wilkesbarre,  2.07,  by  Pennsylvania  Wilkes.  A 
bay  horse.  Owned  by  Billy  Loyd  of  Hillsboro,  Ky. 
Driven  by  Loyd.  No.  1.” 


None  of  this  information  meant  anything  to  the 
crowd.  Wilkesbarre  and  Hillbilly  Loyd  were 
strangers  in  a  strange  land.  The  other  three  horses 
created  a  distinct  impression,  not  so  much  because 
they  might  be  speedier  or  had  more  noted  drivers 
as  because  the  names  of  their  respective  owners 
were  known.  Medium  Rare,  2.08%,  a  bay  horse,  by 
Pilot  Medium,  driven  by  the  great  Willis  Anderson, 
was  listed  as  the  property  of  John  Orson,  a  promi¬ 
nent  Boston  authority  on  frenzied  and  other  finance. 
The  crowd  sat  up  and  took  an  interest  on  noticing 
this  fact.  Then  there  was  Dottie,  2.06,  a  sorrel  mare 
by  Daniel  Dillon,  driven  by  Tom  Donaldson,  another 
famous  driver  who,  though  his  name  was  widely 
known  even  in  this  crowd,  enjoyed  none  too  good 
standing  in  his  own  profession.  He  was  rather  a 
fast-living  gentleman  who,  instead  of  wintering  with 
his  horses  like  a  Christian  horseman,  spent  his  win¬ 
ters  in  Manhattan  as  a  stage  hanger-on.  This  may 
have  accounted  for  his  handling  Dottie,  because  the 
mare  was  the  property  of  Dottie  Almond,  the  musical- 
comedy  star.  Miss  Almond  was  in  the  stands  with 
a  party  of  stagefolk,  and  when  the  crowd  learned 
she  was  the  owner  of  one  of  the  trotters  she  became 
even  more  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Finally  the 
crowd  found,  in  the  program,  Ax-to-Grind,  2.07%, 
a  black  gelding  sired  by  Axtell  out  in  Terre  Haute, 
driven  by  Mark  White,  and  owned  by  Arthur  Rouse, 
the  big  Philadelphia  merchant. 

HERE  were  names,  so  the  crowd  took  note  of  the 
proceedings.  The  horses  of  Orson,  Miss  Almond, 
and  Rouse  immediately  commanded  a  following 
in  the  stands  and  in  the  betting  rings,  whereas 
Wilkesbarre  and  Hillbilly  Loyd  had  no  friends.  The 
crowd  put  its  money  on  the  three  horses  variously, 
according  as  admiration  ran  to  the  actress,  the  finan¬ 
cier,  or  the  merchant.  A  few  horsemen,  among  them 
old  Loyd  himself,  got  a  little  down  on  Wilkesbarre. 
Loyd  made  a  cautious  and  studied  trip  through  the 
betting  ring  and  succeeded  in  placing  an  even  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  on  his  Wilkes  trotter  to  win.  He  got  it 
all  down  at  five  to  one. 

The  odds  on  the  other  horses  were  shorter,  the 
crowd  not  knowing  that  Wilkesbarre  had  beaten 
Ax-to-Grind  three  times  and  Medium  Rare  twice. 
He  had  met  Dottie,  the  erratic  sorrel  mare  belong¬ 
ing  to  Miss  Almond,  only  once,  at  Syracuse,  and 
beaten  her,  three  heats  out  of  five.  But  she  was 
the  favorite  at  odds  of  two  to  one. 

Wise  bettors  find  out  how  an  owner  or  driver  is 
betting  before  they  put  their  money  on  a  horse.  They 
would  har-dly  have  made  Dottie  the  favorite  if  they 
had  heard  the  conversation  during  a  little  visit  Tom 
Donaldson  made  to  Miss  Almond’s  party  before  the 
start  of  the  first  heat. 

“How’s  my  little  pet?”  asked  Miss  Almond. 
“Fine,”  said  Donaldson. 

“Shall  I  bet  on  her?” 

“Don’t  believe  I  should,”  he  answered.  “Wait  and 
see  how  she  acts.”  ( Continued,  on  pcic/e  23) 
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THE  greater  part  of  this  section,  relating  to  the 
elements  of  the  game  and  style,  is  very  much 
for  beginners.  But  it  would  be  no  bad  thing 
if  the  majority  of  players  began  all  over  again. 

There  are  many  players  who,  had  they  only  begun 
right,  would  now  be  in  the  front  rank  instead  of 
third-rate  performers.  Even  now  it  is  not  too  late 
to  mend.  But,  alas!  many  a  player  is  so  foolish  that 
she  will  not  give  up  her  bad,  old  way  for  a  new  and 
better.  She  will  not  unlearn  and  learn  anew  be¬ 
cause  during  the  transitionary  stage  she  will  play 
worse  than  before.  She  will  not  endure  this,  not 
even  for  the  sake  of  great  future  benefit. 

The  Dohertys  claimed  that  two  things  chiefly 
brought  them  success:  (1)  Keeping  the  eye  on  the 
ball  till  it  hit  the  racket,  or  nearly  so;  (2)  a  good 
style.  The  former  is  possible  to  all.  The  latter 
every  one  of  us  must  try  to  acquire. 

The  very  first  thing  you  must  do  is  to  grip  your 
racket  right. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  idle  talk  about  the  “un¬ 
changing”  grip.  That  is  to  say,  one  grip  which  does 
for  both  forehand  and  backhand. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Doherty  used  this  grip,  and,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  great  masters  of  the  game,  many  players 
think  they  must  use  it  too.  For  not  more  than  one 
player  in  a  hundred  is  this  grip  a  natural  or  a  com¬ 
fortable  one.  Give  up 
the  idea  at  once  that 
this  grip  is  necessary. 

I  have  never  used  it. 

I  always  change  the 
grip  for  the  backhand. 

Players  who  use  it  are 
quite  the  exception. 

Grip  your  racket 
naturally  for  the  fore¬ 
hand  stroke.  Grip  it 
in  such  a  way  that 
you  could  strike  the 
hardest  blow  with  the 
face  of  it.  No  forcing  of  the 
hand  and  wrist  into  some  fixed 
position.  Freedom  and  com¬ 
fort  are  the  test.  If  your  grip 
does  not  give  you  these,  then 
your  grip  is  wrong. 

If  you  must  have  some  defi¬ 
nite  guide,  the  ball  of  the 
thumb  should  fit  over  the  facet 
of  the  handle,  which  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  frame  of  the 
racket.  That  should  give  a 
good  average  grip.  But  no 
hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  for  many  good  players, 
especially  those  who  put  lift 
and  top  spin  on  the  ball,  grip  Finishing  backhand  drive, 

more  at  the  back,  while  many  Note  follow-through  to  full 

others  bring  the  hand  farther  extent  of  arm 


forward.  Very  few  girls  grip  right  for 
the  backhand  strokes.  This  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  their  backhand  play  is  so  weak. 
The  common  mistake,  and  chief  cause 
of  weakness,  is  having  the  wrist  in  front 
of  the  racket,  pulling  it,  instead  of  be¬ 
hind,  thrusting  it. 

The  backhand  grip  is  not  easily  de¬ 
scribed  on  paper.  Find  out  with  what 
grip  you  can  strike  the  hardest  back¬ 
hand  blow;  or  try  this  plan:  stretch 
your  arm  straight  out  in  front  of  you 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand  down;  crook 
the  elbow  till  the  forearm  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  upper  arm;  then  place  the 
racket,  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
ground,  in  the  right  hand.  You  will 
have  the  backhand  grip,  save  in  one  im¬ 
portant  detail.  Place  the  thumb  down 
the  back  of  the  handle. 

Why?  you  may  ask.  Because  it  keeps 
the  racket  and,  so,  the  ball  under  better 
control.  The  thumb  steers  the  ball  and 
enables  the  player  to  place  it  with 
much  greater  accuracy  and  deftness. 

Beginners  are  often  troubled  as  to  how  they  shall 
change  the  grip  from  forehand  to  backhand,  and 
vice  versa.  If  you  rest 
the  neck  of  the  racket 
in  your  left  hand,  you 
will  find  the  change 
very  easy.  This  is  the 
ideal  way  to  hold  the 
racket  when  waiting 
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Do  not  try  to  skim  the  net  at  first.  A  good  length 
is  far  better  than  pace.  The  latter  will  come  all  in 
good  time.  A  “good  length”  ball  pitches  within  a 
foot  or  two  of  the  base  line.  There  are  other  “good 
lengths”;  a  ball  pitching  just  over  the  net  is  often 
a  good  length. 

Attain  a  good  style;  it  will  make  the  game  easier 
and  pleasanter.  Very  few  players  with  a  bad  style 
have  ever  become  really  great. 

Finally,  take  tennis  seriously.  It  is  painful  to 
see  children  “ragging”  at  tennis,  treating  it  as 
a  joke.  Parents  should  forbid  this  kind  of  thing. 
If  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing 
as  well  as  you  can. 

Ground  Strokes 

WHAT  are  ground  strokes?  some  one  is  sure 
to  ask.  They  are  strokes  made  off  a  ball  that 
has  bounced. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  forehand  drive.  This  drive 
is  of  different  kinds.  Undoubtedly  the  best  forehand 
drive  is  the  horizontal  drive,  played,  with  variations, 
by  the  late  Anthony  Wilding,  Mr.  Gerald  L.  Patter¬ 
son,  and  many  others. 

One  advantage  of  this  drive  is  that  it  saves  time — 
a  most  important  consideration.  The  sooner  you  play 
the  ball  after  it  bounces  the  better.  One  of 
your  aims  must  be  to  catch  your  opponent 
out  of  position.  The  quicker  you  play  the 
ball  the  more  likely  are  you  to  do  this. 

This  drive  is  taken  at  the  top  of  the  bound, 
when  at  about  the  height  of  the  shoulder. 
You  can  understand  the  loss  of  time  if  the 
ball  is  allowed  to  drop  to  within  a  foot,  or 
a  couple  of  feet,  of  the  ground,  as  I  noticed 
several  ladies  in  England  allowed  it  to. 

To  play  the  horizontal  drive  successfully, 
the  arm  must  be  fully  extended,  the  ball 
taken  at  about  or  a  little  below  the  level  of 
the  shoulder,  and  hit  with  confidence,  firm¬ 
ness,  and  a  full  swing. 

Anthony  Wilding,  who  had  the  best  fore¬ 
hand  drive  1  have  ever  seen,  took  the  ball 
about  the  height  of  the  waist.  But  it  would 
not  do  for  everyone  to  copy  this. 

Mrs.  Lambert  Chambers  is  a  good  model, 
and  Mrs.  Larcombe  sometimes  uses  this  drive  with 
great  effect,  especially  for  a  ball  that  gets  well  up 
and  near  the  net,  and  plays  it  beautifully,  like  the 
rest  of  her  strokes. 

Now,  there  are  three  distinct  ways  of  applying 
the  racket  for  this  drive.  You  may  hit  the  ball  with 
a  plain  racket — that  is,  a  racket  which  meets  the  ball 
at  right  angles  to  the  ground  and  remains  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  through  the  stroke.  There  is  no  spin  on  the  ball 
thus  struck.  You  may  whip  the  ball  up  from  behind, 
as  Mr.  Wilding  used  to  do,  putting  top  spin  on  the 
ball  and  thus  causing  it  to  spring  forward  on  touch¬ 
ing  the  ground.  Or,  thirdly,  you  may  turn  the  racket 
slightly  over  the  ball  as  you  strike  it. 

Remember  this,  that  when  you  meet  an  opponent 
who  uses  the  top-spin  ( Continued  on  page  24) 


backhand  volley 


Mile.  Lenglen  demon¬ 
strates  correct  grip  for 
backhand,  with  thumb 
down 


Beginning  forehand 
horizontal  drive. 
Note  how  the  weight 
is  on  the  right  foot 


for  the  ball.  It  makes 
for  steadiness  too.  I 
often  find  that  begin¬ 
ners  hold  the  handle 
right  at  the  end,  add¬ 
ing,  of  course,  to  their  difficulties.  An  inch  below 
the  leather,  and  lower  down  for  a  weak  backhand, 
say,  is  a  safe  guide. 

Having  learned  the  right  grips,  you 
must  now  learn  to  hit  the  ball. 

As  ground  strokes  are  the  subject 
of  the  next  section,  we  will  not  here 
discuss  the  playing  of  any  particular 
shot. 

Beginners  always  tend  to  get  too 
near  the  ball,  thus  cramping  their 
strokes  and  their  style.  You  will 
never  have  a  good  style  unless  you 
keep  well  away  from  the  ball,  swing 
your  racket  well  back,  and  follow 
through  to  the  full  extent  of  arm 
and  racket. 

Be  sure  you  are  firmly  on  both  feet  when 
playing  any  shot.  No  player  who  jumps 
about  while  playing  a  shot  will  ever  amount 
to  much. 

Do  not  run  backward  for  shots;  turn  and 
run  sideways.  Never  play  any  ground  shots 
with  your  body  square  to  the  net.  The  side¬ 
ways  position  of  the  body  is  right. 

Remember,  your  first  aim  is  to  hit  the  ball 
over  the  net,  the  second  into  the 
court.  You  will  the  more  easily  do 
this  by  keeping  your  eye  on  the  ball 
till  it  hits  your  racket.  If  you  would 
only  make  this  a  habit,  you  would 
be  surprised  how  easy  tennis  can  be. 


Ill 

ARTWRIGHT  returned  more  racked  and  rav¬ 
aged  than  I  had  ever  seen  him. 

“Any  news  of  Tommy?”  were  his  first 
words. 

I  shook  my  head.  Cartwright  groaned. 

“We’ve  got  to  get  the  boy  somehow,”  he  told  me. 
“She  calls  for  him  all  the  time.  It’s  awful  .  .  . 
awful !  ” 

Pauline  had  sickened,  he  said,  as  spring  length¬ 
ened  into  summer.  When  they  took  her  from  the 
dock  to  the  prison  hospital  she  was  stunned  at 
first,  because  her  mind  missed  the  work,  and  she  lay 
day  after  day  plucking  weakly  but  with  tireless 
fingers  at  the  coverlid.  So  Cartwright  found  her. 
She  had  lain  in  his  arms,  saying  nothing,  during 
the  two  hours  of  the  first  day. 

“Next  day  she  seemed  a  little  brighter,”  he  said, 
“and  begged  me  to  bring  Tommy  to  her.  She  in¬ 
sisted  that  it  must  be  soon,  very  soon.  I  promised 
that  I  would.  .  .  .  The  woman  I  told  you  about, 
‘Skipperena,’  had  been  discharged — served  her 
time.  She  pleaded  with  them  to  let  her  stay  with 
Pauline.  The  prison  doctor — a  fairly  decent  sort, 
considering  everything — said  it  was  the  most  pa¬ 
thetic  thing  he  ever  saw:  the  great  coarse  creature 
sobbing,  with  her  face  on  Pauline’s  pillow,  Pauline 
stroking  her  hand.  They  had  to  put  her  out  by 
main  force  at  last.  Before  she  left  Pauline  took 
from  her  neck  the  little  locket  with  her  picture  in 
it  that  she  always  wore,  and  gave  it  to  Skipperena 
— the  one  taken  on  her  wedding  day,  you  know  .  .  . 
beautiful  as  an  angel.  She  used  to  like  to  look  at 
it:  it  was  a  comfort  to  her.  ‘No  one  would  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  me,  would  they?’  she  asked  me  once. 
The  picture,  you  remember,  showed  a  bit  of  her 
hand.  ‘Not  much  like  these  poor  hands,’  she  used 
to  say,  trying  to  laugh — they  got  rough,  you  know, 
and  the  nails  wore  down  past  the  quick — and  the 
black  from  the  ghur — ” 

I  nodded  quickly: 

“Well,  Pauline  gave  this  to  Skipperena.  It  ap¬ 
pears  she  had  been  possessed  with  the  idea  that 
she  could  not  live  until  I  came  to  her  this  year,  and 
she  wanted  Tommy  to  have  the  picture:  Skippe¬ 
rena  promised  to  get  it  to  the  boy. 

“I  dare  say  I  did  wrong,”  Cartwright  went  on 
after  a  pause,  “but  telling  lies  was  never  my  long 
suit,  you  know — and,  anyway,  Pauline  seemed  to 
sense  that  something  was  wrong — this  was  after 
she  had  told  me  about  Skipperena’s  promising  to 
get  the  locket  to  Tommy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
could  not  meet  her  eyes,  and  she  felt  it.  Well,  I 
told  her  just  a  little  at  first — nothing  definite,  of 
course — just  general  things:  the  boy’s *>queerness 


H  A  R  A I 


By  JOHN  COLTON 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  GEORGE  WRIGHT 

The  Story — The  behavior  of  Tommy  Cavern  recalls 
to  the  English  of  Yokohama  the  famous  Carew  scan¬ 
dal.  Pauline  Carew,  Tommy’s  mother,  convicted  of 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  the  notorious  Reginald 
Carew,  serves  a  long  sentence  in  a  Japanese  prison. 
Loyal  to  Tommy  are  his  Japanese  nurse  and  Cart¬ 
wright  and  Tompkins,  who  befriended  his  mother. 
For  the  soul  of  the  boy  the  spirit  of  Pauline  does 
combat  with  the  baleful  influence  of  the  dead  father. 

and  unapproachability.  She  seemed  to  understand 
it  all  in  the  most  surprising  way.  You  see,  you 
and  I  had  never  really  known  Carew.  She  had. 
She  began  to  ask  me  questions,  quite  as  though  she 
had  been  here  right  along.  Before  she  was  through 
I  had  told  her  nearly  everything:  how  the  poor  little 
beggar  attacked  me,  and  all  that.  I  didn  t  have  to 
explain — she  knew,  you  see — she  knew  Carew.  It  did 
not  seem  to  break  her  up  nearly  as  much  as  I  ex¬ 
pected.  In  fact,  she  sat  up  in  bed  and  her  eyes  grew 
quite  bright  and  she  seemed  to  gather  new  strength 
in  the  oddest  way.  Once  she  laughed — no  laugh  that 
you  or  I  ever  heard  before — a  rather  terrible  laugh. 
She  was  telling  me  things  about  Carew  then.  Did 
I  not  see,  she  said,  how  utterly  impossible  it  was 
for  her  to  die  before  she  saw  Tommy,  if  she  were 
to  do  what  she  must  do?  Some  vague  plan  was 
forming  in  her  mind  to  fight  for  him — just  what  it 
was  I  couldn’t  make  out.  There  was  only  one  way 
to  fight  Carew— she  talked  about  him  quite  as 
though  he  hadn’t  been  dead  for  years— she  said, 
and  that  was  with  his  own  weapons.  She  would  win, 
she  said,  because  love  was  on  her  side  and  only 
hate  on  his. 

“But  she  must  see  the  boy  before  she  died  or  she 
couldn’t  do  it.  I  must  find  the  boy  and  bring  him  to 
her.  She  would  hang  on  to  life  with  her  finger  nails, 
she  said,  until  I  did.  Then  she  began  to  call  the 
boy’s  name  over  and  over  again — it  was  awful!  She 
was  still  calling — when  the  time  was  up — 

Poor  Cartwright.  But  no  one — not  the  returning 
Blundells,  the  traveling  Newmans,  or  the  ubiquitous 
captain  of  the  Tenyo  Marti — brought  us  news  this 
time  of  Tommy  Carew. 


The  world  is  so  big,  they  tell  me,  that  almost 
any  number  of  combinations  of  things  are.  pos¬ 
sible,  and  so  small  that,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  long  arm  of  coincidence,  nothing  can  be 
mysterious  when  rightly  understood.  The  ensuing 
incident,  then,  may  be  accounted  for  in  whatsoever 
way  one  chooses,  by  combination  if  one  likes,  by 
coincidence  if  one  pleases.  I  won’t  say  what  im¬ 
pression  it  made  on  me  at  the  time  because  I  do  not 
really  know.  It  happened  perhaps  a  month  after 
Cartwright  had  got  back  from  Shantung;  while  he 
was  hunting  all  over  Robin  Hood’s  Barn  for  Tommy 
Carew.  Cartwright  had  gone  to  Tokyo  that  day,  I 
remember,  to  look  up  a  white  boy  who,  some  one  had 
told  him,  was  living  with  natives  along  the  Jinza. 
Taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  I  bethought  me  of 
going  down  to  Izeu  to  question  the  amah  Yensu- 
kiama  in  my  own  way.  We  had  not  been  overly 
successful  with  the  old  woman  the  time  we  had  gone 
together. 

Arriving  at  Izeu,  I  sensed  an  atmosphere  of  pow¬ 
wow  almost  immediately*  The  population  of  the 
place  had  gathered  in  the  middle  of  the  only  street, 
tapping  drums,  strewing  paper,  and  blowing  on 
reeds.  The  amah  Yensukiama — I  spotted  her  almost 
at  once — was  present.  Indeed,  I  took  it  that  she 
was  the  center  of  it  all.  As  far  as  I  could  make 
out  at  first,  she  was  engaged  in  throwing  black 
beans  at  an  object  which  bobbed  up  and  down  at  the 
end  of  a  pulley  manipulated  by  a  stolid-looking 
child.  On  closer  examination  it  developed  that  the 
object  was  an  idol  with  a  nose  like  a  broom,  the 
harai  god,  or  I  missed  my  guess.  After  each  hand¬ 
ful  of  beans  a  curious  chant  went  up,  at  which  a 
priest — the  same  perfidious  old  ba-be-bu  who  had  lied 
to  us  once,  perhaps — beat  vehemently  upon  a  gong. 
There  was  a  scattering  as  I  drew  rein  among  them. 

“Amah  Yensukiama,”  I  asked,  “what  is  this 
bobbery?” 

The  amah  bestowed  on  me  a  queer  little  look. 
There  was  no  tangible  reproof  in  it,  but  suddenly 
I  was  conscious  that  I  was  a  person  of  immeasurable 
impoliteness  and  inconceivable  inferiority,  an  in¬ 
trusive  boor,  rude,  uncouth,  childish,  irreligious,  un¬ 
tutored,  a  little  mad. 

“For  the  spirit’s  peace  of  a  white  woman  who  died 
to-day,”  she  answered  me. 

“A  white  woman  who  died  to-day?” 

She  nodded,  tolerating  my  ill-conditioned  interrup¬ 
tion,  “She  died  at  dawn.  Very  soon  afterward  I 
saw  her  here.  Her  happiness  was  the  happiness  of 
the  young  morning.  Before  she  died  she  had  seen 
her  son.  Before  death  came  she  had  kissed  him  on 
both  cheeks.  I  marveled  when  I  beheld  her  at  the 
light  of  her  countenance.  (Continued  on  page  31) 
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WE  believe  that  any  man  who  is  willing  to  work  has  a  right 
to  a  steady  job,  fair  hours,  and  a  living  wage. 

We  believe  that  strikes  are  not  a  disease,  but  a  symptom 
of  disease;  and  we  believe  that  the  time  to  observe  and  improve 
the  relations  between  employer  and  worker  is  not  while  strikes  are 
going  on,  but  in  the  periods  between  them. 

We  believe  that  nothing  is  gained  by  imagining  that  radicalism, 
under  any  of  its  names,  is  the  cause  of  industrial  unrest.  It  is  not 
a  cause,  but  an  effect. 

The  recent  railroad  yardmen’s  strike  showed  what  damage  could 
be  done  to  personal  freedom  and  public  safety  by  a  group  of  work¬ 
men  who  tried  to  paralyze  the  railroads  of  America. 

We  may  expect,  unless  all  Americans  unite  to  find  and  apply 
the  remedy,  many  other  disturbances.  The  entire  public  depends 
on  the  services,  for  example,  of  railroad  workers,  of  miners,  of  police¬ 
men,  of  mail  carriers,  and  of  teachers. 

American  democracy  was  intended  to  remove  classes,  not  to  create 
them  and  set  them  into  opposition  to  each  other. 

To  each  political  party,  to  every  candidate  for  office,  to  the  men 
and  women  who  support  their  candidacies,  the  labor  question  now 
presents  itself  as  one  that  can  no  longer  be  twisted  into  any  shape 
dictated  by  party  or  local  expediency. 

Volunteer  workers  have  come  forward,  in  every  great  strike, 
to  keep  the  trains  moving,  or  the  mines  operating,  or  the  streets 
policed.  This  is  a  protest,  and  a  good  one.  But  prevention  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  protest.  Everyone  who  uses  the  products  of  labor  is  obliged 
now  to  look  the  labor  question  squarely  in  the  face. 

We  believe  that  it  calls  for  a  high  degree  of  courage  on  the  part 
of  the  average  citizen  to  expect  him  to  take  this  added  burden  on 
his  shoulders.  But  when  he  seeks  honestly  to  find  the  causes  for 
labor’s  uneasiness  those  causes  will  be  revealed.  To  the  men  and 
women  who  have  courage  to  find  the  facts  will  be  given  the  wisdom 
to  devise  the  remedy. 

To  Readers  of  Collier’s 

YOU  have  missed  four  issues  of  Collier’s.  Beginning  this  week, 
these  four  issues  are  being  combined  into  large  issues  that  will 
make  up  your  loss. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  yardmen’s  strike  was  a  shortage 
of  food.  Prices  went  up.  In  towns  like  New  York,  where  population 
is  overcrowded,  the  threat  of  famine  became  real. 

Food  cars  had  to  be  moved  first.  All  other  commodities  had  to 
be  sidetracked.  To  have  published  Collier’s  during  the  strike  would 
have  made  it  necessary  to  have  reduced  its  size.  Just  as  many  news¬ 
papers  came  out  in  tiny  editions,  so  would  Collier’s  have  been  obliged 
to  diminish  its  size  and  interest. 

Rather  than  do  this,  Collier’s  waited  until  its  regular  supplies  of 
print  paper  were  received  and  until  its  outgoing  editions  could  be 
delivered  on  time.  Your  issues  henceforth  will  be  larger  and  more 
interesting,  and  you  will  receive  them  on  schedule  time.  The  delay 
has  been  inconvenient  to  you,  but  it  has  helped  to  keep  the  food  cars 
moving,  and  it  will  result  in  your  receiving  full  measure — a  larger 
Collier’s  and  a  Collier’s  received  on  time  from  week  to  week. 


THREE  things  have  centered  the  attention  of  the  people  upon 
the  presidency  and  drawn  their  attention  away  from  representa¬ 
tive  government. 

The  first  was  the  effect  of  Roosevelt.  As  Chief  Executive  of 
the  nation  his  forceful  personality  not  only  led  public  opinion,  but 
also  represented  the  will  of  the  people  and  expressed  it.  Roosevelt 
enlarged  the  presidency.  He  made  it  a  representative  office,  not  by 
taking  over  the  functions  of  the  representative  Congress,  but  by  act¬ 
ing  as  an  inspiration  and  a  check  to  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  war  piled  new  powers,  equivalent  to  dictatorship,  into  the 
White  House.  That  was  the  second  step.  Perhaps  this  was  neces¬ 
sary,  but  it  was  so  managed  that  representative  government  was 
almost  wiped  out.  Congress  was  frowned  down,  talked  down,  its 
will  neglected.  Many  congressmen  and  senators  would  tell  you  that 
Congress  was  bulldozed,  and  Democrats  would  speak  even  more  bit¬ 
terly  of  this  than  Republicans.  At  times  it  appeared  that  so  great 
had  the  presidency  become  that  it  could  sign  away  our  future  with 
a  single  flourish  of  the  pen.  That  day  has  gone,  leaving  to  most 
of  us  a  memory  of  shudders,  not  because  any  one  man  had  possessed 
and  had  used  too  great  powers,  but  because  if  one  man  of  good  inten¬ 
tions  could  be  a  dictator  ten  bad  men  might  wait  to  capture  the 
powers  of  autocracy  when  they  fell  from  his  hand. 

The  third  cause  of  centering  attention  on  the  presidency  is  the 
fact  that  the  country  faces  at  this  moment  a  list  of  presidential  candi¬ 
dates  in  both  parties  so  long  and  so  urgent  and  so  uncertain  that 
no  one  can  predict  who  will  run,  and  no  one  can  say  that  some  per¬ 
son  now  unmarked  may  not  arise  and  lead  us.  The  interest  in  the 
presidency  is  whipped  into  an  unusual  intensity. 

If  this  emphasis  upon  a  president  leads  us  to  forget  that  we  are 
a  republic  and  that  representative  government,  and  not  one-man  gov¬ 
ernment,  is  the  safeguard  of  America,  it  will  be  too  bad.  When  we 
sit  under  the  evening  lamp  to-night  let’s  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
want  a  president  this  time  who  will  break  down  the  remains  of  con¬ 
gressional  prestige  and  power,  or  one  who  with  good  administration 
rather  than  with  ideal  visions  will  work  hand  in  hand  with  Congress 
to  restore  the  fundamental  machinery  of  American  government. 

Plague  and  Bolshevism 

SCIENCE  is  very  largely  the  result  of  continuous  mistakes.  The 
presence  of  bubonic  plague  in  Honolulu  caused  the  burning  of  the 
Asiatic  quarter  of  that  Pacific  capital  and  the  loss  of  $6,000,000  in 
property.  It  was  then  considered  necessary  to  destroy  by  fire  the 
residences  of  plague  victims.  That  was  like  burning  witches  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  bewitched.  But  scientists  demanded  the  dwelling  holocausts 
as  the  elders  once  piled  the  faggots  about  the  innocent  women  sus¬ 
pected  of  demonism.  An  entire  district  in  Honolulu  was  razed  to 
appease  the  mysterious  author  of  the  evil  that  swelled  one’s  body 
strangely  before  death.  Brutality  to  the  homeless  people  of  the 
charred  Chinatown  followed.  They  were  herded  like  beasts,  while 
fear  of  their  spreading  the  disease  afflicted  the  white  herders. 
All  over  the  Orient  the  torch  was  plied  at  the  instigation  of  the 
health  authorities. 

Some  one  noticed  that  most  of  the  dead  from  plague  had  been 
barefooted  people.  A  belief  became  current  that  the  plague  was 
taken,  like  lockjaw,  through  a  cut  in'  the  foot  or  hand.  Shoes  became 
obligatory.  Then  it  was  found  that  when  a  corpse  was  discovered, 
dead  rats  were  often  also  about.  The  bubonic  horror  came  from  rats ! 
It  must  be  that  they  bit  the  victims.  Finally,  the  true  source  of 
plague  was  traced.  A  flea  infests  rats,  and  when  rats  have  plague 
the  fleas  on  them  have  it,  and  communicate  it  to  humans.  The  remedy 
for  the  plague  is  to  exterminate  the  rats,  and  in  every  Far  Eastern 
metropolis  the  health  guardians  direct  men  who  unceasingly  snare 
rats  to  examine  them  for  the  disease.  If  it  is  proved  present,  the  dis¬ 
trict  is  cleaned  up,  for,  after  all,  the  plague  is  a  filth  disease.  Besides, 
when  it  rages,  all  are  given  prophylactics  against  it  by  hypodermics. 

Perhaps  Bolshevism  is  a  spiritual  kinsman  of  the  bubonic  ill. 
We  may  err,  as  did  science  in  that  case,  in  thinking  it  contaminates 
only  certain  kinds  of  people,  willful  radicals  or  ignorant  dupes — 
the  barefooted  folk — and  we  may  sacrifice  time,  wealth,  and  other 
values,  in  purging  the  country  or  world  of  it  by  force — the  conflagra¬ 
tions  of  the  health  authorities — when  all  that  is  needed  is  to  clean  up 
the  localities  where  it  exists.  May  it  not  be  that  if  we  get  rid  of 
the  rats — ignorance,  slums,  injustice — the  fleas  of  perverse  ideas 
will  perish  of  homelessness,  and  those  which  do  bite  will  find  their 
former  prey  inoculated  against  their  poison  ?  It  is  worth  trying 
on  a  grand  scale  throughout  the  world.  It  is  possible  that  only 
in  this  way  lies  salvation. 


Women  and  Pnieses 


Sunday  Morning 


PHE  Democratic  women  of  the  State  of  New  York  haye  had  an  en- 
L  counter  with  Tammany.  All  right.  Let  all  women  listen  to  this . 

Among  the  Indians  of  New  England  some  hundreds  of  years  ago 
ertain  husky  braves  were  called  Pnieses.  They  were  reputed  to  pos- 
ess  courage  and  wisdom  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  They  were  for 
he  most  part  of  great  stature,  strength,  and  hardiness;  the  Pilgrim 
r'athers  agreed  they  were  discreet,  courteous,  and  humane..  These 
ualities  they  achieved  through  long  training  beginning  in  their 
•outh.  The  likeliest  boys  were  picked  out  to  become  pnieses  and 
iut  through  a  rigorous  course  of  instruction,  physical  and  mental, 
t  was  the  belief  of  their  fellows  that  to  the  pnieses  the  devil 
i  p  p  e  a  r  e  d  more  familiarly 


JT  is  an  easy  thing  to  speak  of  the^ 


‘decay  of  the  church.”  But 
A  no  one  who  weighed  the  benefits  of  its  influence  could  have  con¬ 
templated  its  decline  without  a  sense  of  bereavement  and  foreboding. 
Equally  none  can  watch  the  present  great  interdenominational  move¬ 
ment,  which  promises  for  Protestants  the  end  of  this  decline  and  the 
beginning  of  renewed  influence,  without  profound  satisfaction. 

When  you  look  back  over  the  history  of  this  country  and  study 
the  part  that  faith  has  played  in  molding  its  greatness;  when  you 
remember  Washington  on  his  knees  at  Valley  Forge,  and  Lincoln 
beseeching  the  favor  of  Almighty  God  for  the  forces  of  the  Union, 
vou  do  not  like  to  think  of  26,000,000  children  growing  up  with  no 

spark  of  faith,  no  deep  sense 


more 

han  to  other  people,  and  pre- 
erved  them  from  death  by 
.rrows,  knives,  and  hatchets. 
?he  result  was  that  one  first- 
lass  pniese  sometimes  was 
tble  to  chase  a  hundred  oppo- 
lents.  Now  the  application, 
rhe  tribe  of  Tammany  is 
iretty  well  made  up  of  pnieses, 
leveloped  through  lifelong 
;raining  for  political  battle, 
ind  the  women  who  go  to  war 
vith  them  will  do  well  to  take 
full  cognizance  of  the  quali¬ 
fies  beneath  their  war  paint. 
But  without  knowing  whether 
Dr  not  any  of  them  would  ac¬ 
cept  the  aid  and  protection  of 
the  devil,  if  it  were  offered, 
the  important  fact  for  women 
to  remember  is  that  Tammany 
braves  have  no  more  super¬ 
natural  powers  than  other 
male  humans.  Tammany  has 
won  many  times  because  its 
power  was  underestimated, 
and  has  won  equally  often 
because  its  power  was  over¬ 
estimated.  Women  now  in 
American  politics  should  know 
this.  And  what  is  true  of  the 
New  York  Tammany  is  true 
of  all  the  lesser  tammanies  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 


Put  It  in  the  Basket 


rHE  world  learns  and, 
learning  new  lessons, 
moves  forward.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  Community  Trust 
Plan.  It  is  operated  in  thirty- 
four  American  cities.  More 
will  undoubtedly  follow. 

The  Community  Trust  is 
a  fund  that  is  administered 
by  a  board  of  trustees- — a 


of  reverence  —  and  you  are 
glad  to  feel  that  this  condition 
is  not  to  endure. 

Look  where  you  will  in  the 
institutions  of  which  we  are 
most  proud  and  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  the  church’s  beneficent 
work.  Our  system  of  repre¬ 
sentative  government  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  men  who  had 
first  developed  representative 
government  in  the  church. 
Many  of  our  colleges  were 
founded  by  Christian  min¬ 
isters  and  have  received  the 
bulk  of  their  support  ever 
after  from  Christian  people. 
Even  to-day  nearly  one-half 
of  our  college  students  are 
receiving  their  education  in 
denominational  colleges.  The 
place  of  women  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  world,  the  new  reverence 
shown  to  children,  our  busi¬ 
ness  ideals,  the  hope  of  ulti¬ 
mate  social  organization 
founded  upon  the  Golden  Rule 
— all  these  have  their  roots  in 
the  teachings  of  the  church. 

So,  if  the  interdenomina¬ 
tional  movement  means  get¬ 
ting  the  people  of  the  land 
back  into  the  churches  of  a 
Sunday  morning,  there  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  refreshing  message 
of  faith  and  good  will  that 
keeps  men’s  minds  sane  for 
the  distracting  struggles  of 
existence,  it  means  something 
behind  which  every  American 
should  place  himself. 


Good  News 


“The  Yanks  Are  Coming"  (Revised  Version) 


Occasionally  the  news 
of  the  world  gives  us  a 


^ard  that  wifi  *  kept  alive  forever  by  the  appointment  of  a  few 
,f  the  wisest,  most  humane,  and  most  responsible  men  and  women 
n  your  community.  The  fund  wifi  be  wisely  spent  on  your  com- 
nunity  charities,  educational  institutions,  hospitals,  parks,  recrea¬ 
tion  grounds,  and  so  on.  When  there  is  no  Community  Trust  the 
nan  or  woman  who  wants  to  give  by  will  or  by  gifts  of  funds 
luring  lifetime  usually  wifi  hesitate  because  it  does  not  appear 
dearly  that  the  money  wifi  be  wisely  spent.  The  individual  givei 
fften  is  unable  to  decide  whether  his  gift  should  be  a  park  or  a  hos¬ 
pital  •  if  his  gift  cannot  be  large  enough  to  complete  a  school  or 
a  new  road,  he  seldom  makes  the  gift  at  all.  Only  the  very  rich  give 
under  the  old  system,  and  often  they  direct  the  money  to  be  spent 
according  to  some  personal  whim  that  doesn’t  fit  the  greatest  need. 
But  now  there  wifi  come  into  existence,  if  you  propose  it  in  your  town, 
a  perpetual  trust  fund.  Anyone  can  give  his  mite  to  it.  It  wifi  always 
be  safeguarded  by  the  trustees.  Out  of  it  the  money  will  go  wisely 
because  the  trustees  wifi  always  be  on  the  firing  line  of  the  town  s 
needs.  The  Community  Trust  is  the  welfare  basket  of  your  city. 
It  is  th“  basket  that  your  sound  common  sense  wifi  provide. 


good  morning!”  and  a  slap 
on  the  back.  Here  is  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  “World.”  We 
think  a  lot  of  folks  could  stick  it  up  on  their  mirrors: 


Fearing  her  children  would  outgrow  her  mentally,  Mrs.  J .  W.  Schad,  mother 
of  four,  with  a  large  house  to  keep  up,  found  time  to  take  an  academic  course 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Night  High  School,  where  she  was  graduated  with  the  high¬ 
est  honors  of  her  class.  Some  time  ago  Mrs.  Schad  noticed  that  her  children 
were  forging  ahead  of  both  her  and  her  husband.  She  found  she  was  no  longer 
able  to  help  them  with  their  studies.  So  she  went  to  night  school.  She  found 
time  to  take  up  English,  French,  and  German,  which  she  writes  and  speaks. 
Mrs  Schad  Z  one  son  in  high  school  and  three  children  -in  the  lower 
grades.  Asked  what  she  intended  to  do  if  her  children  should  advance  fuithei, 
Mrs.  Schad  declared  she  would  take  a  college  course. 


As  a  nation,  we  are  way  behind  on  the  idea  of  education  for 
adults  In  England  and  some  other  foreign  countries  they  are  throw¬ 
ing  overboard  the  idea  that  education  stops  when  men  and  women 
go  to  work  or  get  married  and  have  children.  We  shall  have  moie 
to  tell  about  this  idea,  because  we  prophesy  that  the  stupid  notion 
that  education  is  something  one  has  like  the  measles,  and  can  never 
catch  again,  is  supremely  foolish  and  wifi  go  down  before  a  new 
movement  created  by  a  civilization  that  wants  to  use  its  head. 
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Personal  Impressions  of  Mark  Sullivan  and  Other 
Widely  Read  Reporters  for  the  American  Press 


Rv  GEORGE  CREEL 


Editor’s  Note. — As  a  subject  for  reporters  during  the  war,  George  Creel 
made  as  much  copy  as  anyone — and  not  all  of  it  complimentary.  For 
example,  there  was  a  well-remembered  article  about,  him  in  Collier’s  by 
Mark  Sullivan.  Turn  about  is  fair  play,  and  therefore  Collier’s  presents 
here  what  Creel  thinks  of  Sullivan — and  of  several  other  makers  of  opinion. 


CONSIDERATION  of  Mark  Sullivan  is  impelled 
by  two  major  interests.  In  the  first  place,  an 
article  about  him  may  induce  like  articles 
about  other  writers  so  that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  may  come  to  learn  something  about  the  person¬ 
alities  of  the  men  behind  the  printed  word.  At  pres¬ 
ent  there  is  a  vast  ignorance. 

The  magazines  devote  pages  to  admiring  descrip¬ 
tion  of  how  money  is  made,  printing  innumerable 
articles  that  set  forth  fully  and  enthusiastically  the 
thrift  that  marked  the  acquisition  of  the  first  dollar, 
the  patient  industry  that  collected  the  first  thousand, 
the  dynamic  energy  that  corraled  the  first  million, 
and  the  farsighted  vision  that  amassed  the  first  bil¬ 
lion,  etc.,  until  the  very  paper  has  the  feel  of  crisp 
bank  notes. 

One  searches  in  vain,  however,  for  articles  telling 
how  public  opinion  is  made.  Yet  it  must  be  quite 
obvious  that  the  maker  of  public  opinion  is  much 
more  important  than  the  maker  of  money.  The 
writers  for  the  great  dailies  and  national  periodicals 
have  power  to  form  the  thought  of  people  and  to 
influence  public  action.  They  talk  to  the  citizens 
regularly  and  authoritatively,  and  like  preachers 
they  have  the  added  advantage  of  being  free  from 
interrogation,  explanation,  or  answer.  And  yet  what 
do  we  know  about  them? 

By  what  right  do  they  write?  Where  did  they  get 
their  training?  What  are  their  ideals?  What  are 
their  associations,  background,  affiliations,  character, 
and  proved  abilities?  The  hiring  of  clerks  is  at¬ 
tended  by  rigid  preliminary  inquiries,  but  publicists, 
men  who  deal  with  an  importance  like  public  opinion, 
are  accepted  without  question  or  curiosity. 

Wanted:  Old-Fashioned  Information 

TAKE  Sullivan  himself,  for  instance.  Here  is  a 
man  who  has  been  writing  for  Collier’s  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  dealing  weekly  with  the  most 
vital  phases  of  our  national  life,  and  presenting  al¬ 
together  an  array  of  flat  statements  that  would  loop 
the  world  if  put  end  to  end.  What  do  you  know 
about  him? 

In  the  second  place,  Mark  Sullivan  is  the  Last  of 
the  Reporters.  By  reporter  I  mean  one  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  give  time  and  energy  to  the  pursuit  of  facts, 
and  who  presents  these  facts  without  bias  and  with¬ 
out  color,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions  and  to  form  his  own  opinions.  Always 
an  important  function,  it 
was  never  more  so  than 
to-day,  when  a  thousand 
and  one  intricate  problems 
of  reconstruction  press  for 
intelligent  decision.  Yet  at 
the  very  time  when  good, 
honest  reporting  is  vir¬ 
tually  a  necessity,  the  re¬ 
porter  elects  to  list  him¬ 
self  among  the  missing. 

In  his  place  we  have  Opin- 
ionists,  men  who  have 
small  interest  in  facts, 
choosing  to  deal  entirely 
•in  Conclusions,  Charges, 

Persuasions,  and  Cocksure 
Certitudes. 

A  flood  of  dope  poisons 
the  wells  of  public  opinion 
until  it  would  seem  that 
the  only  salvation  is  to 
amend  the  antinarcotic 
laws  and  have  them  take 
in  the  daily  and  periodical 
press.  Information — plain, 


straight,  old-fashioned  information — is  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  get.  And  that,  after 
all,  is  what  we  want  and  all  that  we  want. 

People  are  not  fools.  They  can  do  their  own 
thinking  if  put  in  possession  of  the  facts. 

And  it  is  facts  that  are  being  kept  from 
them.  The  printed  word,  for  the  most  part, 
is  no  longer  concerned  with  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  facts,  but  is  a  spoon-feeding  device. 

The  Easier  Life  has  something  to  do  with 
it.  This  is  peculiarly  the  day  of  short  cuts. 

Facts  are  generally  at  a  distance,  while 
opinions  are  always  with  one.  A  reporter 
has  to  use  his  legs,  while  an  Opinionist  does 
not  have  to  leave  his  desk. 

A  more  fundamental  cause,  perhaps,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  press’s  conception  of  what 
constitutes  news.  Year  by  year,  slowly  but 
surely,  information  has  been  crowded  out, 
and  news  has  come  to  be  defined  as  the 
satisfaction  of  curiosity.  Since  curiosity  is 
seldom  concerned  with  anything  but  the  obvious,  all 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  obvious.  Facts  lie  deeper. 
As  a  consequence,  there  are  few  schools  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  a  reporter,  and  the  profession  suffers  the  fate 
of  every  trade  that  neglects  its 
apprentices. 

As  for  editorial  writers,  they 
are,  and  have  always  been,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  reportorial 
value.  Opinionists  of  the  most 
confirmed  type,  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  their  opinions  are  al¬ 
most  invariably  based  upon 
facts  that  another  man  has 
gathered  and  into  the  truth  of 
which  they  have  not  inquired. 

Either  this  or  they  sit  in  solemn 
seclusion  and  spin  out  of  them¬ 
selves  like  so  many  silkworms. 


de  Gueldre 


Mark  Sullivan 


Ray  Stannard  Baker 


Some  of  the  Stars 

T  was  this  failure  of  the 
newspaper  as  a  medium  of 
information  that  gave  such 
amazing  growth  to  the  popular 
magazine  a  decade  ago.  Week¬ 
lies  and  monthlies  saw  the  real 
news  field  left  vacant,  and  sim¬ 
ply  took  posses¬ 
sion.  Their  stars 

were  not  writers,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  but  first-class  reporters 
such  as  Irvin  Cobb,  Sam  Blythe,  Ray 
Stannard  Baker,  Will  Irwin,  William 
Allen  White,  Arthur  Ruhl,  and  Isaac 
Marcosson.  Every  one  of  these  men 
came  from  the  newspaper  field.  It  is 
significant  that  as  soon  as  the  maga¬ 
zines  removed  the  emphasis  from  re¬ 
porting,  and  put  it  on  “literature,” 
their  influence  waned.  As  for  the  re¬ 
porters  themselves,  one  by  one  they 
quit  the  job  and  not  even  their  new 
values  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
the  old. 

The  war  turned  Irvin  Cobb  back 
to  reporting  for  a  space,  and  his  battle- 
front  articles  were  in  the  best  of  his 
old  style,  but  they  were  scarce  more 
than  a  gesture,  the  kind  that  a  rail¬ 
road  president  makes  when  he  gets 
down  in  a  trench  to  prove  that  he  has 
not  forgotten  how  to  handle  a  pick. 
Sam  Blythe  was  one  of  the  keenest 


William  Allen  White 


and  most  independent,  but  he  saw  too  many  poli¬ 
ticians  and  too  few  people.  Which  means  that  he 
came  to  know  more  of  human  weaknesses  than  human 
strengths.  Naturally  enough,  he  turned  from  report¬ 
ing  to  satire. 

Ray  Stannard  Baker,  once 
called  “the  best  reporter  in 
America”  by  one  who  was  a 
connoisseur  in  praise,  took  up 
fiction,  and  the  charm  of  his 
“Adventures  in  Contentment” 
did  much  to  reconcile  one  to  the 
change.  There  was  always  a 
moralizing  note  in  his  work, 
however,  and  when  he  returns 
to  reporting  now,  as  he  does  at 
intervals,  the  evangelical  quality 
is  more  marked  than  ever. 

Will  Irwin  is  still  on  the  job, 
perhaps  the  best  of  all  the 
war  reporters;  but  Europe  has 
claimed  him  so  completely  in 
the  last  four  years  that  he  may 
no  longer  be  considered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  American  field. 

The  case  of  William  Allen 
White  is  a  sad  one.  Here  was  a 
natural-born  reporter,  keen  in 
his  observation,  photographic  as 
to  impression,  a  master  in  win¬ 
nowing  chaff  from  the  wheat, 
and  with  an  unerring  instinct  for  facts.  Inherited 
Republicanism  was  his  trouble.  White  lives  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  a  Republican  State;  his  friends  are  Republican, 
and  all  of  them  have  office,  want  to  stay  in  office, 
or  else  are  running  for  office.  Even  to-day  William 
Allen  is  a  good  reporter  between  campaigns,  but 
where  a  Republican  candidate  has  been  decided  upon 
he  heaves  a  weary  sigh,  puts  reporting  by,  and  takes 
up  the  burden  of  propaganda. 

Isaac  Marcosson,  keen,  driving,  and  with  rare  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  essentials,  had  the  chance  to  mount  to 
the  top  rank  as  a  reporter,  but  personalities  seem 
to  have  larger  interest  for  him  than  abstractions, 
and  he  has  become  an  interviewer  with  an  increas¬ 
ingly  heavy  side  line  of  opinions. 

Arthur  Ruhl,  several  years  back,  was  another 
vivid  pen  that  gave  rich  promise,  but  Europe  caught 
him,  and  little  of  his  work  has  been  seen  of  late. 

Then  there  is  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  easily  the 
best  man  that  remains  in  active  newspaper  work — 
a  brilliant  personality  in  which  amazing  intuitions 
are  joined  with  tirelessness.  But  he  sits  now  at 
the  right  hand  of  Ralph  Pulitzer,  and  the  local  room 
knows  him  not.  ( Continued  on  page  39) 
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The  Oldsmobile  Economy  Truck  is  a  lifesaver 
on  hardware  delivery — adapted  to  the  wide 
variance  between  light  and  heavy  loads 


Only  the  utmost  in  truck  reliability  and  economy 
is  tolerated  by  bank  management— hence 
this  Oldsmobile  in  bank  service 


Miscellaneous  products  many  of  which  have 
to  be  handled  carefully — Oldsmobile  easy 
riding  fulfills  the  requirements 


THE  same  chassis,  but  with 
bodies  adapted  to  more 
than  200  lines  of  business ! 
This  is  the  record  of  the 
dependable  and  powerful 
Oldsmobile  Economy  Truck. 
Aided  by  their  22  years  of 
motor  car  experience  the 
manufacturers  first  achieved  a 
fundamentally  sound  design. 
Adaptations  of  this  design 
were  then  comparatively 
simple. 


Such  speed  and  economy  as  the  Oldsmobile 
gives,  leaves  Dobbin  and  the  milk  wagon 
hardly  a  leg  to  stand  on 


A  handsome  panel  body  for  a  high-class  bakery 
trade— speedy  and  electrically  lighted 
for  late  and  early  service 


y3 


A  "  biscuit  body”— special  job  for  a  special  prod 
uct.  Oldsmobile  Economy  Truck  has  made 
good  for  the  big  national  users 
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For  long  suburban  deliveries  over  poor  roads  the 
Oldsmobile  internal  gear  drive  and  powerful 
valve-in-head  engine  serve  faithfully 


The  big  pneumatic  tires  allow  deliveries  of  lum¬ 
ber  over  the  soft  ground  at  new  work 
and  unfinished  buildings 
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IMAGINE  a  trans-conti neiital  train  with¬ 
out  Pullmans,  a  sky-scraping  office 
building  without  elevators  or  an  auto¬ 
mobile  without  electric  starting  and  lighting. 
So  swift  is  the  flight  of  time  that,  though  it 
is  hut  yesterday,  it  seems  ages  since  automo¬ 
biles  were  laboriously  cranked  by  hand  and 
matches  were  needed  to  light  headlights. 
Today,  when  you  step  ou  the  starter  or 
switch  on  the  lights,  give  a  thought  to  the 
storage  battery. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  and  duty,  as  the 
oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  electric 
batteries  in  America,  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  storage  battery.  With 
an  organization  the  foremost  in  the  electric 
battery  field,  with  unexcelled  facilities,  with 


sources  of  raw  material  long  established  and 
with  a  distributing  outlet  already  created, 
Columbia  Storage  Batteries  were  offered  to 
motorists  only  after  we  were  satisfied  that 
their  performance  would  enhance  the  repu¬ 
tation  attaching  to  the  Columbia  name. 

Columbia  Storage  Batteries,  by  virtue  of 
their  greater  “Reserve  Power”,  higher  volt¬ 
age  characteristic  and  inherent  sturdiness, 
have  deserved  and  won  the  confidence  of  a 
large  and  growing  army  of  motorists  who 
recognize,  appreciate  and  demand  the  ut¬ 
most  in  a  storage  battery. 

Any  Columbia  Service  Station  or  Service 
Dealer  can  give  you  the  correct  type  and 
size  Columbia  Storage  Battery  for  your  car, 
whatever  its  make  or  model. 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY 

Incorpora  ted 

Cleveland,  Ohio  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Canadian  ISutional  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 

Columbia 

orag  e  Raft erief 


Loyd  had  Wilkesbarre  out  early  for 
the  first  heat,  had  drawn  the  pole, 
and  wore  the  number  one.  He  took  the 
heavy-headed  bay  horse  up  and  down 
the  stretch  a  couple  of  times  for  a 
breather  and  identified  himself  and  his 
horse  as  a  pair  of  outlanders  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  with  no  smart  standing  of  any 
sort  The  eyes  of  the  crowd  were  on 
Ax-to-Grind,  Dottie,  and  Medium  Rare. 
All  three  won  applause  from  the  throngs 
which,  snobbishly  enough,  aligned  them¬ 
selves  with  the  animals  bearing  social 
distinction.  In  the  first  heat  Loyd  took 
Wilkesbarre  away  well,  nosed  a  short 
lead  at  the  first  turn,  made  it  half  a 
length  going  into  the  back  stretch,  and 
came  home  a  full  length  ahead  of 
Medium  Rare  and  Ax-to-Grind,  win¬ 
ning  in  2.08  flat. 

“We’re  being  cheated,”  said  an  over¬ 
dressed  woman  in  the  stands.  They 
call  this  the  2.07  trot,  but  they  take  an 
extra  second  to  run  it.” 

Dottie,  the  fastest  trotter  of  the  four, 
acted  like  the  spoiled  child  she  was 
through  the  heat.  She  sulked  at  the 
start,  left  the  wire  five  lengths  behind, 
pouted  all  the  way  to  the  three-quarters 
pole,  and  then  came  home  with  a  splen¬ 
did  rush.  She  trotted  the  fastest  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  mile,  but  finished  fourth. 
Tom  Donaldson  appeared  to  be  very 
much  annoyed  as  he  left  the  track. 
Passing  the  betting  rings  after  leaving 
the  mare  with  his  trainer,  he  noticed 
that  odds  had  shifted.  The  mare  was 
now  at  four  to  one.  He  made  another 
little  visit  to  the  grand  stand,  and  Miss 
Almond,  the  actress,  scolded  him  very 
prettily  for  failing  to  win. 

“She  may  do  better  next  time,”  Don¬ 
aldson  promised. 

“Oh,  then  I  can  bet  on  the  little  sweet 
thing?” 

But  Donaldson  shook  his  head  know¬ 
ingly,  and  persuaded  her  not  to  bet 
until  he  gave  the  word.  He  explained 
to  her,  patiently  and  carefully,  the 
working  of  the  odds  system.  When  he 
left,  to  prepare  for  the  second  heat, 
she  seemed  content  to  rely  on  his  judg¬ 
ment  in  such  matters. 

COMING  out  for  the  second  heat,  Don¬ 
aldson  wore  a  seemingly  determined 
air,  but  the  mare  was  still  on  her  bad 
behavior,  as  far  as  anybody  could  see. 
As  in  the  first  mile,  Loyd  got  away  well 
with  his  big  Wilkes  horse,  opened  a 
short  lead,  and  held  it  all  the  way. 
Wilkesbarre  outfooted  Medium  Rare 
and  Ax-to-Grind  down  the  back  stretch 
and  around  the  far  turn.  Dottie  sulked 
at  the  start,  but  began  trotting  in  the 
back  stretch.  As  she  approached  the 
far  turn,  trotting  like  wildfire,  Donald¬ 
son  took  her  outside,  around  the  little 
field  of  three.  Passing  Medium  Rare 
and  Ax-to-Grind,  however,  the  little 
mare  broke  and  left  her  feet.  She 
swung  into  a  wild  gallop,  with  Donald¬ 
son  seesawing  at  the  reins  to  bring  her 
down. 

Please  note  what  happened  now: 

As  the  mare  plunged  past  the  stoutly 
laboring  and  honest  Wilkesbarre,  Don¬ 
aldson  jerked  hard  on  the  left  rein  and 
swerved  his  little  mare  toward  the  big 
bay  horse.  Half  an  instant  later  he 
jerked  with  his  right,  throwing  the  mare 
back  away  from  the  horse. 

From  a  distance  it  seemed  that  Don¬ 
aldson  was  merely  using  the  seesaw  to 
regain  control  of  his  mare.  Loyd,  how¬ 
ever,  knew  the  game.  Donaldson’s  bike 
swung  in  toward  the  big  horse,  and 
Wilkesbarre’s  right  forefoot  struck  the 
hub  of  the  left  wheel.  Loyd  half  rose 
in  his  seat  and  gripped  the  reins  in  an 
iron  grasp  to  hold  up  the  big  bay’s 
head.  Wilkesbarre  faltered,  but  escaped 
plunging  into  the  rail.  Thanks  to  Loyd’s 
hand,  the  horse  kept  his  feet  and  scarce¬ 
ly  lost  a  stride.  Donaldson  looked  back 
apologetically  as  he  ran  his  mare  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  track,  but  Loyd  was 
busy  driving.  The  big  horse  had  been 
lamed  by  the  trick,  and  Loyd  had  to  go 
to  the  whip  to  get  him  home  ahead  of 
Medium  Rare  and  Ax-to-Grind.  The 
time  of  the  mile  was  2.08,  as  in  the  first 
heat.  Wilkesbarre,  limping  badly  as 
Loyd  came  back  toward  the  judge’s 
stand  to  salute,  seemed  to  be  done.  He 
left  the  track  literally  on  three  legs, 
blanketed  by  the  fat  Joseph  Jefferson. 

Enter  now,  at  the  piping  of  Tom  Don¬ 
aldson,  the  rats  of  Manhattan.  Their 
cue,  and  his,  was  an  old,  old  cue,  for 


i  champagne,  he  appeared  to  be  tremen- 

l—l  Q  T1  ri  Q  fl  dously  pleased.  His  gratitude  seemed 

JL_LdJ~LvA  O.-L-1-vX  X  U  to  bubble  and  effervesce  in  the  best 

Continued  from  page  15  manner  of  the  drink  itself. 

“Suh,”  he  declared,  “this  is  suhtam- 

here  were  the  odds  posted  in  the  betting  ment— gingerly.  He  set  it  down  care-  ly  most  kind  of  yo’.  It  is  hahd  fo’  me 

rings  for  the  third  heat  of  the  2.07  trot:  fully,  kept  his  weight  off  it,  and  hobbled  to  remembuh  when  I  havebeen  so  gen- 

B  bravely  along  on  the  other  three  legs,  erously  treated.  Wontyo  join  me? 

Wilkesbarre . 1  to  3  a  more  discerning  eye  would  have  seen  Botelli  would  not  hear  to  that.  He 

Ax-to-Grind . 7  to  1  that  it  was  a  strained  shoulder  that  insisted  he  intended  the  bottle  for  Mr. 

Medium  Rare  ....  8  to  1  bothered  the  old  warrior.  Botelli,  ex-  Loyd’s  sole  enjoyment,  and  would  not 

Dottie . 12  to  1  cited  with  his  information,  was  on  the  for  a  minute  think  of  sharing  it. 

NOW  the  standard  three-in-five  heat  verge  of  going  back  right  then  to  report  “That,  suh,  is  a  shame,  fo  I  suhtain- 
svstem  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  good  news  to  Donaldson.  But  he  ly  intend  to  open  it  right  now.  It  s  a 

the  blessing  of  the  harness-horse  game,  remembered  the  second  half  of  his  er-  wahm  and  stuffy  aftuhnoon,  suh,  and 

It  has  always  justified  the  horseman’s  rand,  and  tarried.  this  bottle  feels  delightfully  cool.  ;  Be- 

Dlea  of  “improving  the  breed.”  The  de-  “I  say,  a  good  horse,”  he  said,  mak-  sides,  I  must  win  this  last  heat  fo  yo 
velopment  that  comes  with  long  train-  ing  up  to  Joseph  Jefferson.  sake.  I  suhtainly  appreciate  yo  kmd- 

ing  and  races  of  from  three  to  five  hard  “Hunh?”  queried  the  expressionless  ness.  And  I  ll  do  my  best  to  wra  yo 

miles  makes  not  merely  for  speed  but  Joseph  Jefferson.  money  fo  yo  .  The  old  hoss  is  Pretty 

for  endurance.  But  the  three-in-five  “That’s  a  good  horse  you  ve  got.  well  used  up,  suh  and  his  shoulduh  s 

system  is  also  the  curse-  of  the  trotting  “Unh-hunh.”  The  swipe  made  an-  powe’ful  soah.  But  we  11  do  ouah  best. 

and  pacing  world,  for  to  it  is  due  much  other  turn  around  the  ring.  TFFFFRSON  anneared 

nf  thp  crookedness  with  which  the  game  “Kinda  lame,  am  t  he?  I  OSLPH  Jii.t  r  l^KbUiN  appeared 

has  been  sadE  Yrom  time  to  time.  “Hunh?”  now,  bringing  in  the  limping  Wilkes- 

Wilkesbarre  and  Dottie  provided  the  “Ain’t  he  kinda  lame?”  barre  and  Loyd  excused  himself  to  pre- 

w  uKesDarre  dim  v  “Unh-hunh.”  pare  for  the  third  heat.  Botelli  slowly 

estTrotter  with  two  heats  to  his  credit,  “I’m  winning  some  money  on  him,”  departed,  but  as  he  left  he  heard  the 

coup!ed  with  short  odds  mAnd  here  was  lied^otem.  was 

twiccTfinished^ast,  n?w  labeled  with  a  “I’m  winning  some  money  on  him.  being  opened.  He  tiiTme4  to  ® 

lone  price  Donaldson,  ready  to  improve  Think  he’ll  hold  up  next  time?  glimpse  of  Loyd,  in  the  stall,  tilting 

the^shining  hour,  piped  for’his  rats.  “Hunh?”  Joseph  Jefferson  kept  the  ‘he  brg  bottle  to  ^  i^.h»d 

DotidsT  dispatched"  to’ra’nteiephone  ^hiXBi  hold  up  next  tin*?"  ZSZSUS5KS&  feUi  waited 

ffigTdels'witl ,a doJntown  book. 

Donaldson^ sent11  to  the  betting  rings  “Where’s  your  boss!  I’d  like  to  make  ‘he^otf °m  waiting"  st?l”hek pr Lrt? 

Tfhird  was"  you’r  typical’  Man-  "'VvMSn',  thuhd  staH  to  th’  aw  o^  do^'^tot 'halt,  0%,  anl 
Dills,  a  tmra  was  yo  lpf’ ”  the  empty  bottle  come  hurtling  through 

hattan  rat,  a  sleek-looking  “I  Sav  uh  does  he  like  a  little  some-  the  air,  to  fall  not  far  from  him.  Stroll- 

toWtSS? \t?°S^KnS2.  S  th  i  ngS  to  dr  ink  now  and  then  ?  ”  ing  past  it  on  the  way  to  Donaldson’s 

„r.„inv?stlgate  oc  enrn  “Hunh?”  barn,  Botelli  saw  it  was  the  same  cham- 

Wilkesbarre,  wishing  to  ma  ,  “Does  vour  boss  like  a  little  drink  pagne  bottle.  He  marveled,  as  he  went, 

as  possible  that  he  was  on  ; ^  ground  ^jour  like  it  the  famed  capacity  of  Kentucky,  now 

in  plunging  to  win  tw  .  .  «r>0  Haw-haw  ”  and  the  swipe  fully  demonstrated  to  him. 

Donaldson’s6 stalfle^the  trainer  called  laughed  aloud,  showing  a  half  circle  “A  whole  quart  ”  he  chuckled  “Two 
Donaldson  s  stable  tne  trai  e  of  ivQry  «j»h  say  he  do  Ain’  he  minutes  out  m  this  sun  and  that  old 

“See' if'  he’s  lame,”  said  Donaldson,  from  Kaintuck?’’  And  the  black  fellow  jut's  knob  wffl 

if^youcan^sHp  ‘‘B'otel^hurried  to  Donaldson’s  barn,  to  Donaldson  in  great  glee  and  equal 

T  nvH’s  bands  The  old  fellow’s  a  booze  reported  the  lameness,  received  five  dol-  detail.  .  . 

Loyds  hands,  ine  old  ienow  lars  for  contingent  expenses,  and  then  Medium  Rare  and  Ax-to-Grind  were 

There  was  where  Donaldson  really  hurried  toward  the  refreshment  stand,  the  first  out  forthethirdheatAnder- 

hiH^ood  L  The  last  shred  of  racing  in  the  little  clubhouse.  Meantime  son  and'Mark  White  taking  themlei- 

Sbics  in  his  svstem  A  man  can  play  Joseph  Jefferson  White,  very  carefully  surely  up  and  down  the  stretch  in  the 
ethics  in  his  system,  a  man  cai  p  y  a  careless  air.  walked  the  customary  limbering  process.  Neither 

the  sure-thing  game  in  the  third  heat  assuming  a  careles: s^air,  ,  occasion/d  any  excitement.  When  Don- 

and  still  remain  in  the  good  graces,  ,  an  ;nst  Jnt  to  talk  to  his  boss,  aldson,  as  cool  as  if  he  had  not  posted 

more  or  less,  of  the  fraternity.  He  Then  he  went  on  to  another  cooling-  some  $3,000  to  win  a  possible  $36,000, 

figure  in  a  careless  little  accident  now  Then  he  went  on  to  another  g  brought  out  the  trim  and  slender  Dottie, 

standing  “absolutely  But  “when  "one  When  Botelli  came  back  with  a  nice-  the  mare  won  some  applause  Despite 
driver  stoops  so  low  as  to  try  to  get  ly  wrapped  package  under  her  bad  behavior  she 

another  drunk,  he  is  going  too  far.  The  his  arm  Loyd  was  rubbing  ^  TeTtiment  When  she 

track  stands  for  crooks  who  play  square  a  piece  of  harness  in  front  — ■ flashed  through  the 

in  their  crookedness,  but  has  no  use  for  of  hls  sta  •  M  ,  ,  stretch  with  a  whiz  the 

a  man  who  cannot  rest  content  with  “I  say,”  said  the  Manhat-  jgWf  crowd  give  herarous- 

simple,  straightforward  crookedness,  so  tan  rat  using  his  standard  W  hand  This  was  in 

fex  cduoV  method  of  opening  a  conver-  .#Sm.  ing  nana.  inis  was  in 

co  speaK.  entinn  “T’d  like  to  meetcha  yf  .  awaB Wm i  V  contrast  with  the  re- 

His  rats  at  work,  Donardson  went  sation,  i  a  nice  to  meerena,  WfBmtk 4  eention  accorded  the 

for  another  visit  to  the  grand  stand,  but  there’s  nobody  to  intro-  Sand  stodevWilkes- 

He  found  Miss  Almond  determined  that  duce  us  My  name  s  Bote  li.  tt|||  f  JM  barre  niloS  by  the 
her  “little  sweet  thing,”  meaning  Dottie,  You’re  Mr  Loyd,  amcha?  colorless  Bill  y  Loyd 

should  have  a  chance  in  the  third  heat.  ‘‘I  wouldn’t  deny  it  any-  1  Th°  bUr  bay  showed 

Moreover  Miss  Almond  meant  to  go  ^’f/Shis'seat'  signs  o/wea?  and  TaJ 

down  and  bet  money  w,th  the  book-  IHHM  from  his.  first  two  win- 

“Ali  right,’’  said  Don, Item.  “We’ll  jSr  JKBBBmffl!  Hm^fTto  p?ote?  tha? 

go  down.  I  think  it  is  just  as  well  to  nin  a  little  money  on  your  1  WM  front  foot  ue 

bet  a  little  now  for  if  we  win,  Mis,  horse  and  l  uh  I  thought  r.ght  ffouyoot.^  He 

Almond,  we  win  twelve  dollars  to  every  1^“*“  to  make  yuh  a  little  Mg  ^  ^  however>  &g 

°n“Oooohh  is  that  right’  Let’s  bet  “I  see,  suh,”  answered  *£ou§,11 . °J“fc 

uooonn,  is  mat  rign^-  t  a  little  unusual  the  finish,  despite  his 

twenty-five  dollars.  But  you’ll  just  Loyd.  It  s  a  little  unusual  m^r  ]arnene<?s  No  cheering 

have  to  win.”  among  stranguhs  but  I  see  |g|§|  /  IrTeted  the  KentSf 

“My  dear  lady  that  is  exactly  what  “  Wf  i  pair  NobSy  b«  Som 

I’m  planning  to  do.”  appreciation  irom  one  gencie  tgg||  m  aldson  noticed  that 

Donaldson  escorted  her  and  her  party  man  to  ano  huh,  Suh  ®  /  Loyd  wore  his  old  bSck 

out  of  the  grand  stand  and  direeted  her  8  WM  '  i!§  cap  a  little  atilt,  giv- 

to  the  betting  rings.  Then  he  left  her,  ^ckave  ffi  if  ing  himself  an  oddly  ro- 

not  wishing  to  be  seen  in  pu  g  “And  vof  reckon  I  can  win  guish  appearance, 

ting  money  down  on  his  own  mount.  AJ?d,  ref t  1  <:an  I mMam  s  “Come  on  now  Don- 

That  might  hurt  the  odds.  It  might  the  thuhd  heat?  Loyd  asked,  Iff  I  aldsTn™  v  el  lTd  the 

also  cause  the  judges  afterward  to  ask  accepting  the  gift  with  a  *  starting  iudJe  through 

a  few  unpJeasant  questions^  He  went  we  demonstrate*  /Ml 

back  to  his  stable  to  awa  p  ,  ,  ,  removing  \  -  Bill  ^our  trotters  squared 

from  Botelli,  who,  meant  m  ,  -  bowing  \  i  If  away  in  the  stretch  and 

cated  Joseph  Jefferson  White  and  a  his  cap  and  bowing  \  frMjWI  .  ,  headed  for  the  wire. 

heavily  blanketed  horse.  Joseph  Jef-  lc>w.  \  f  1  //  /s\u  \\  t/7  “T  pf’s  p-o  Get  that 

ferson  was  walking  Wilkesbarre  around  “Nothin’  to  it  -  /.j/„ ,/  W//?  Jflinhand  ” 

in  »  circle,  keeping  him  moving  to  ward  W  -  W  ,  But  the  mare,  it 

off  stiffness.  replied  "as  Loyd  be-  seemed,  would  not  be 

BOTELLI  was  no  horseman,  but  even  gan  unwrapping  the  wl 

his  eye  could  see  that  old  Wilkes-  package.  When  .the  n'lf'  fJol°  H^anted  the 

barre  was  sorelv  lame  The  big  bay  old  Kentuckian  .  .  l00i-  f16  wancea  cne 

swung  hf “ right  forefoot — heavily^iand-  brought  to  light  a  Botelli  was  your  typical  ‘^r.wouid 

aged  and  spelling  of  unearthly  lini-  full  quart  bottle  of  Manhattan  rat  m  Xe  42) 
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drive,  you  need  to  grip  your  racket 
very  firmly  and  watch  the  ball  closely. 
You  must  attack  the  ball  boldly.  If  you 
do  not,  the  ball  will  fly  all  over  the 
place.  Though  I  have  yet  to  see  her 
play,  I  am  told  Mrs.  May  Sutton  Bundy 
puts  a  tremendous  amount  of  top  spin 
on  her  drive. 

I  never  use  top  spin  myself,  but  hit 
the  ball  with  a  plain  racket,  and  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  the  best  way. 

One  trouble  about  the  horizontal  drive 
is  that,  on  a  slow,  wet  court  the  ball 
does  not  get  up  the  convenient  height. 
Well,  if  the  ball  does  not  get  up,  you 
must  get  down.  In  other  words  you 
must  stoop,  and  for  the  rest  you  must 
do  the  best  you  can.  If  you  have  a 
head  on  your  shoulders  and  any  sort 
of  gift  for  the  game,  you  will  rise  su¬ 
perior  to  difficulties  of  this  kind.  In 
fact,  difficulties  are  the  test  of  ability. 

There  is  another  way  of  treating  a 
ball  which  rises  to  the  height  of  the 
shoulder:  you  may  cut  it  with  your 
racket  in  a  vertical  position,  almost 
after  the  manner  of  a  service.  This 
is  a  great  shot  with  Miss  Ryan.  It 
comes  very  fast  off  her  racket. 

All  important  for  the  horizontal 
drive,  and  for  the  other  two  which  I 
shall  briefly  describe  in  a  moment,  is 
the  position  of  the  feet.  You  will  never 
make  this  drive  well  if  you  face  the 
net. 

Your  feet  must  be  parallel  to  the 
crosslines  of  the  court,  not  the  side¬ 
lines.  To  put  it  simply,  you  must  stand 
sideways,  with  the  left  foot  in  advance 
of  the  right. 

The  underhand  lift  drive  is  out  of 
date,  but  many  players  use  a  shot  much 
like  it. 

The  ball  is  allowed  to  drop  within 
a  foot  or  two  of  the  ground  and  the 
racket  swung  on  to  it  with  an  upward 
blow,  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
ordinary  underhand  service. 

For  the  cut  drive  the  racket  passes 
under  the  ball  from  right  to  left,  put¬ 
ting  spin  on  it  and  causing  it  to  break 
on  pitching  from  left  to  right,  that  is, 
to  the  backhand  of  the  opposing  player. 
On  wet  courts,  of  which  there  are  more 
in  England  than  in  America,  the  cut 
drive  is  very  effective;  it  keeps  low 
and  tends  to  shoot.  It  is  also,  owing  to 
the  spin  on  the  ball,  a  very  nasty  drive 
to  volley.  Mrs.  Larcombe  is  the  best 
English  exponent  of  the  cut  drive. 

One  advantage  to  the  player,  who 
uses  the  cut  drive,  is  that  it  is  easier 
for  her  to  play  drop  shots  and  lobs. 

In  France  we  make  little  or  no  use 
of  cut  shots.  We  believe  in  hitting 
the  ball  hard  and  clean  with  the  full 
face  of  'the  racket. 

The  Backhand  Drive 

NOW  for  the  backhand  drive,  so  dif¬ 
ficult  to  most  girls.  You  know  the 
grip.  I  have  already  described  it. 

Get  your  feet  right.  The  correct  po¬ 
sition  of  the  feet  is  essential  for  the 
proper  playing  of  the  backhand.  Right 
foot  well  in  advance  of  left,  and  body 
in  a  sideways  position  to  the  net.  Keep 
well  away  from  the  ball,  take  it  about 
the  height  of  the  waist,  slightly  bend 
the  right  knee,  and  swing  the  racket 
well  on  to  it  and  follow  through  to  the 
full  extent  of  arm  and  racket. 

Remember  that  to  get  accuracy  of 
direction  you  must  send  your  racket 
after  the  ball,  so  to  speak.  Or,  to  put 
it  differently,  you  must  follow  through 
in  the  line  of  the  flight  of  the  ball. 
Test  and  prove  it. 

Wrong  body  and  feet  position  and 
wrong  grip  are  chiefly  the  reasons  why 
so  many  play  such  a  poor  backhand 
shot. 

Be  sure  to  keep  the  racket  in  a 
horizontal  position.  See  that  the  head 
of  the  racket  is  not  below  the  level  of 
the  wrist. 

The  way  for  a  beginner  to  learn  the 
backhand  stroke  is  to  stab  it.  For  this 
practically  only  wrist  and  forearm  are 
used.  Later  the  swing  may  be  length¬ 
ened  and  finally  full  use  made  of  the 
body.  It  is  wonderful  what  power  may 
be  put  into  a  backhand  drive  if  the 
player  expands  her  chest  and  throws 
back  her  shoulders  at  the  moment  of 
hitting  the  ball. 

To  drive  backhand  with  cut,  the 
racket  passes  under  the  ball  from  left 
to  right.  Those  who  play  the  top-spin 
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drive  forehand,  employ  this  cut  drive 
backhand.  It  seems  very  common  in 
England. 

The  lob  is  a  ground  stroke  no  player 
could  do  without.  Unless  accurately 
played  it  is  a  gift  to  your  opponent. 
Lob  high  and  deep,  high  enough  to 
clear  your  opponent,  deep  enough  to 
make  her  run  out  of  court. 

A  lob  that  pitches  within  a  yard  of 
the  baseline  is  a  good  one,  one  that 
pitches  on  the  service  line  a  bad  one. 

Grip  firmly,  keep  your  eye  on  the 
ball,  and  play  it  with  great  care.  Go 
out  on  to  your  court  and  practice  lob¬ 
bing,  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  It  will 
repay  you.  Mr.  Roper  Barrett,  who  is 
regarded  in  England  as  prince  of  lob- 
bers,  learned  this  way,  so  I  am  told. 

Drop  shots  are  very  useful  against 
baseline  players.  They  are  risky,  of 
course,  and  need  a  deft  touch.  They 


are  best  played  with  a  cut.  Remember 
that  there  is  nothing  mean  about  them, 
as  many  people  imagine.  They  are  a 
high  form  of  skill,  among  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  shots  in  the  game.  Mrs.  Lambert 
Chambers  often  used  this  shot  against 
me  in  the  challenge  round  of  the  cham¬ 
pionship  at  Wimbledon. 

Volley  and  Half-Volley 

MY  favorite  place  is  at  the  net,  and 
I  get  there  on  the  first  chance.  I 
would  encourage  every  player  to  do  the 
same.  Tennis  would  seldom  be  dull  if 
players  learned  to  volley.  Nothing  is 
more  monotonous  than  doubles  with  all 
four  players  sticking  to  the  back  of  the 
court.  Those  who  teach  the  young  ten¬ 
nis  should  insist  on  one  player  on  each 
side  being  up  at  the  net. 

The  rising  generation  must  be  a  race 
of  volleyers. 

It  is  curious  that,  while  boys  volley 
from  the  earliest  age,  girls  invariably 
play  from  the  back  of  the  court.  It 
amounts  almost  to  a  creed  with  some 
people  that  volleying  is  for  men  and 
boys,  baseline  play  for  women  and  girls. 

Girl  volleyers  are  so  rare  as  to  create 
quite  a  sensation. 

Apart  from  any  tradition  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  girls  do  not  volley,  because  they 
think  volleying  is  difficult.  I  am  going 
to  try  to  persuade  them  here  that  it  is 
easier  than  strokes  off  the  ground.  It 
is  really  a  matter  of  common  sense. 
The  ball  may  do  so  many  different 
things  after  it  bounces.  It  may  get  up 
high,  it  may  keep  low,  or  it  may  screw, 
or  shoot  or  land  or  take  a  forward 
leap.  Then  the  player  must  calculate 
the  best  height  at  which  to  take  the 
ball.  The  volley  has  none  of  these  dif¬ 


ficulties.  You  simply  have  to  put  your 
racket  in  the  way  of  the  ball,  square 
to  it.  The  racket  and  the  ball  will  do 
the  rest. 

Once  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  vol¬ 
ley  is  difficult  and  you  have  overcome 
the  chief  difficulty  of  the  volley. 

Don’t  you  all  know  how  a  girl  when 
she  is  caught  in  the  middle  of  the  court 
and  faced  with  a  volley  gets  flurried, 
probably  shrieks,  and  gives  a  wild  hit 
at  the  ball,  catching  it  as  often  as  not 
on  the  frame  of  her  racket?  All  so 
unnecessary.  If  she  steadied  herself, 
got  her  feet  firmly  on  the  ground, 
gripped  her  racket,  kept  her  eyes  on 
the  ball,  and  let  it  hit  her  racket,  the 
result  would  be  very  different.  And 
all  these  things  are  quite  simple  to 
perform.  She  is  not  being  asked  to 
do  anything  difficult. 

You  volley  badly  because  you  imagine 
you  must  hit  the 
ball.  If  you  get 
near  enough  to  the 
net,  very  little  hit¬ 
ting  will  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

Let  me  emphasize 
here  that  the  worst 
possible  place  in  the 
court  for  volleying 
is  on  the  service  line.  The  nearer 
you  are  to  the  net  the  better,  espe¬ 
cially  when  your  partner  is  serv¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  definite  distance, 
but  anything  from  3  feet  to  3  yards 
is  a  good  average  distance. 

In  learning  to  volley  hold  the 
racket  firm.  As  you  grow  in  con¬ 
fidence  you  will  increase  the  swing 
and  the  power  of  your  shot.  The 
racket  must  be  held  square  to  the 
ground;  that  is,  at  right  angles 
to  it. 

It  is  important  for  both  forehand 
and  backhand  volleying  to  keep  the 
wrist  so  pressed  down  that  the  head 
of  the  racket  is  above  it,  or,  at  any 
rate,  not  below  it.  This  holds  good 
for  low  volleying,  the  stroke  at 
which  the  Dohertys  are  said  never 
to  have  an  equal.  If  you  are 
to  low-volley  well,  you  must  go 
down  to  the  ball  by  bending 
knees  and  body.  The  low  volley 
played  with  a  hanging  racket 
is  not  nearly  so  accurate. 

Do  not  rush  at  a  volley.  Ob¬ 
serve  a  really  good  volleyer  and 
you  will  see  that  she  steadies 
herself  for  the  shot,  and  is,  when  she 
plays  it  firmly,  on  both  feet.  No  girl 
who  flings  herself  about,  in  the  act  of 
hitting  the  ball,  will  ever  be  much  good. 

I  will  not  dogmatize  about  the  thumb 
being  down  the  handle  for  backhand 
driving,  but  I  do  say  that  for  volley¬ 
ing,  everyone  should  use  this  grip.  So 
put  your  thumb  down  the  back  of  the 
handle  for  backhand  volleying. 

Many  of  you  have  never  heard  of 
such  a  grip  before.  I  promise  you  a 
new  enjoyment  in  the  game  if  you  will 
only  try  it. 

By  getting  near  to  the  net  you  vol¬ 
ley  rising  balls  instead  of  the  dropping 
ones  you  would  have  to  deal  with  far¬ 
ther  back  in  the  court.  Nothing  is 
harder  to  volley  than  a  dropping  ball; 
nothing  easier  than  a  rising  one.  When 
volleying  the  latter  be  sure  to  volley 
downward;  near  the  net  this  is  easy. 
Played  from  there,  it  should  always  be 
an  attacking  stroke. 

End  the  Rally  Quickly 

LONG  rallies  are  not  necessarily  a  sign 
i  of  good  tennis.  It  is  your  busi¬ 
ness  to  put  an  end  to  long  rallies.  The 
net  is  the  best  place  for  this.  I  have 
seen  rallies  go  till  one’s  eyes  ached 
with  following  the  ball;  rallies  which 
one  of  the  players  could  have  brought 
to  a  successful  end  after  two  or  three 
exchanges  by  going  up  and  volleying. 

And  how  watchful  you  need  to  be  at 
the  net!  If  in  a  double  you  must  keep 
on  your  toes,  ready  for  a  dash  across 
the  net. 

In  garden-party  tennis  you  will  no 
doubt  be  accused  of  poaching,  but  that 
is  simply  ignorance.  In  this  kind  of 
pat-ball  tennis  it  is  almost  rude  for  a 


man  to  serve  first.  And  it  used  to  be 
the  height  of  bad  manners  to  trespass 
in  your  partner’s  court. 

The  net  player,  remember,  has  a  free 
hand  at  the  net.  She  can  go  across 
whenever  she  likes. 

The  “stop”  and  “draw”  volleys  are 
very  useful  to  the  net  player.  They 
drop  the  ball  short  over  the  net  and  are 
effective  when  the  opponent  is  out  of 
position  at  the  back  of  the  court. 

They  must  be  played — the  draw  by 
cutting  or  drawing  the  racket  across 
the  ball;  the  stop  by  relaxing  the 
grip,  and,  as  it  were,  withdrawing  the 
racket  from  the  ball;  only  much  prac¬ 
tice  will  enable  you  to  play  these  vol¬ 
leys  at  all  successfully.  It  requires 
courage  and  confidence  to  use  these 
and  other  drop  shots  in  a  match,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  attendant  risk. 

No  volley  is  less  played  in  lawn  ten¬ 
nis  than  the  “lob”  volley.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  strokes  to  execute, 
and  requires  the  utmost  precision,  and 
must  be  done,  as  it  were,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  It  is  generally  played 
with  back  spin  on  it  to  keep  the  ball  in 
court. 

It  is  generally  used  in  doubles  when 
all  four  players  are  at  the  net.  After 
a  series  of  short  exchanges  at  the  net, 
a  lob  volley  is  apt  to  take  one’s  oppo¬ 
nents  by  surprise.  It  has  effect,  if  of 
the  right  length  and  height,  of  driving 
them  back  and  giving  the  other  side 
sole  possession  of  the  net,  which  is 
what  they  most  want. 

This  volley  is  very  seldom  seen  in 
ladies’  doubles,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  all  four  players  are  rarely  up  at 
the  net  together.  Even  so,  it  might 
often  be  used  with  advantage  instead 
of  the  usual  hit  down  the  court.  The 
player  at  the  net  would  sometimes  be 
wiser  to  lob-volley  the  opposing  net 
player  than  to  return  the  ball  to  the 
player  at  the  back  of  the  court. 

Secret  of  the  Half-Volley 

AS  overhead  volleys  are  for  later  dis- 
.  cussion,  I  will  pass  on  to  a  stroke 
which  is  between  a  volley  and  a  ground 
stroke,  namely,  the  half-volley. 

For  the  benefit  of  beginners  I  had 
better  define  this.  A  half-volley  is 
played  when  the  ball  is  struck  directly 
after  it  hits  the  ground. 

The  secret  of  playing  the  half -volley 
is  to  keep  your  eye  on  the  ball.  The 
stroke  is  as  easy  again  if  this  is  really 
done. 

You  should  see  Mr.  Caridia  play  it. 
He  makes  it  look  a  very  simple  stroke. 
In  fact,  it  is  his  chief  stroke.  He  at¬ 
tacks  with  it  and  defends  with  it;  it 
is  almost  his  whole  game.  I  played 
several  practice  games  with  him  at 
Wimbledon,  and  can  write  of  his  half- 
volley  from  personal  knowledge. 

When  a  girl  has  played  a  half-volley, 
ten  to  one,  she  regards  it  either  as  a 
fluke  or  as  a  very  wonderful  perform¬ 
ance.  It  need  not  be  the  former  and 
it  certainly  is  not  the  latter. 

If  a  volley  is  not  possible  and  you 
cannot  get  back  for  a  comfortable 
drive,  then  you  must  try  for  a  half -vol¬ 
ley.  Steady  yourself  for  it,  look  down 
at  the  ball,  and  do  not  life  your  head. 

The  half -volley  is  chiefly  an  emer¬ 
gency  or,  at  any  rate,  defensive  stroke. 
Mr.  Norman  Brookes  often  returns 
smashes  by  means  of  the  half-volley 
with  great  ease  and  without  any  hurry. 

You  may  observe  one  thing  about  all 
the  best  players  of  the  half-volley. 
They  pick  it  up  with  a  very  quick  ac¬ 
tion.  Another  thing  they  do  when  using 
it  for  attack  is  to  turn  the  l'acket  over 
the  ball,  somewhat,  when  hitting  it. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  stroke,  especially 
on  the  backhand,  and  well  worth  learn¬ 
ing. 

The  volleyer  must,  of  course,  be  sure 
of  it,  for  she  will  frequently  have  balls 
dropping  just  where  a  half -volley  is  the 
only  stroke  she  can  use. 

Some,  perhaps,  will  say  that  the  half¬ 
volley  is  too  difficult  for  beginners.  But 
you  hope  to  be  something  more  than 
beginners  soon.  And  you  can  easily 
leave  the  study  of  the  half-volley  till 
you  have  learned  the  more  simple 
strokes  of  the  game. 

Mile.  Lenglen’s  third  chapter,  on  the 
service  and  overhead  play,  will  appear 
in  an  early  issue. 
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jnder  his  truly  vigorous  first  aid: 
‘Meanwhile  she  loathes  me. 

“Stuff!  Why  not  credit  her  with 

some  sense?” 

“What  would  you  have  me  do . 

“Give  yourself  a  chance — play  up  to 
her  own  game  and  beat  her  at  it. 

He  shook  his  head. 

“What  chance  is  there  ?  It  s  my  last 
day  And,  besides,  you  miss  the  point, 
Aunt  Miriam.  I’m  out  of  the  giddy 
picture  altogether;  I  don’t  belong.  Im 
the  kind  of  poor  spiritless  stick  that 
gets  &  lausrh  in  comic 
opera  —  ‘Enter,  Professor 
Jones,  a  Serious-minded 
Cuss ! ’  lam  serious-minded , 

I  suppose,  and  I  am  a  pro¬ 
fessor.” 

He  spoke  with  bitterness, 
but  Mrs.  Devlin  took  a 
placid  stitch  in  her  sock. 

“The  youngest  assistant 
at  our  leading  medical 
school,”  she  corrected.  “And 
you  have  the  reversion  ot 
your  brother’s  big  practice 
and  a  brilliant  career  wait¬ 
ing  for  you  whenever  you  re 
ready  to  take  it.” 

“Well,  I’m  not  ready.  He 
sprang  up  with  a  gesture 
that  might  have  seemed 
slightly  theatric  to  the  tear¬ 
ful  gods.  “See  there,  now—” 

Down  the  glade  some 
little  distance  inland  the 
scenery  was  gladdened  by 
the  apparition  of  a  tall, 
slender  gentleman,  in  the 
smartest  of  greenish  khaki, 
who  strode  toward  the  wel¬ 
coming  figure  of  Joyce  Dev¬ 
lin  by  the  camp  tents. 

“Weglin  can  give  the 
career  she  wants,”  said 
Jerry  hollowly.  “A  mile  a 
minute  and  a  trophy  in 
either  hand.  As  for  me— 

What’s  come  of  that  fellow 
George,  anyhow?” 

“Jerry  Greef,  you  don  t 
really  mean  to  run?” 

“Why  shouldn’t  I?  There  s 
no  place  for  me  near  her 
any  more.  And  to  stay  and 
see  her  —  angling !  —  with 
him?  No!” 

Then  Aunt  Miriam  spoke 
as  she  was  prompted: 

“Well,  you’re  certainly  not 
much  of  a  sportsman,  are 
you?” 

It  was  only  one  of  those 
devilish  little  coincidences 
in  which  life  indulges  so 
extravagantly.  The  good 
lady  did  not  understand 
the  blind  and  startled 
glance  he  threw  her,  nor 
why  he  soun  away  and  moved  toward 
the  tent  with  the  step  of  a  somnambu¬ 
list.  But  she  did  know  when  a  man  had 
been  hard  hit.  With  a  short  and  vivid 
comment,  she  balled  the  purple  socks 
and  followed  on.  .  .  . 

NO  one  could  have  missed  the  signs 
of  flattered  interest  with  which  Miss 
Joyce  Devlin  stood  to  receive  the  tall 
gentleman  in  the  smart  green  khaki 
who  had  just  climbed  from  the  lake¬ 
side.  Nor  could  she  have  been  held 
much  to  blame,  for  the  gentleman  was 
really  a  very  ornamental  specimen  in¬ 
deed,  anl  his  daily  visits  to  the  camp, 
which  cost  him  a  lot,  were  obviously 
not  made  for  change  of  air.  Many  a 
sweet  young  thing,  who  had  never 
broken  ninety  at  golf  and  who  could 
not  swim  a  mile  under  forty,  had 
sighed  in  vain  for  such  attentions  from 
J.  Harry  Weglin. 

Mr.  Weglin  was  one  of  those  per¬ 
sons,  commoner  than  is  supposed,  who 
find  in  the  sporting  cult  a  compact  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  multiplied  and  fatiguing 
concerns  at  which  others  of  us  dab 
with  intellectual  spatters — brushes — who 
„  find  tongues  in  polo  language,  books 
in  running  speed  boats,  sermons  in  the 
club  records,  and  good  in  Palm  Beach. 
He  had  a  facile  smile,  a  sun-bleached 
mustache,  abnormal  health,  and,  best 
of  all,  the  price.  He  was  frequently 
mentioned  among  those  present  at  the 
most  exclusive  meets  and  tournaments, 
where  he  came  as  to  the  performance 
of  a  studied  rite.  He  was  the  reposi¬ 
tory  of  extram-dinary  aptitudes;  like 


The  Y ellow  Professor 


Continued  from  page  6 


stringing  snowshoes  in  the  Eskimo 
fashion,  carving  boomerangs,  easing 
trigger  pulls,  and  training  ferrets.  It 
was  his  chief  boast  to  be  the  only  man 
who  had  ever  made  fire  in  the  North 
Woods  with  two  sticks.  In  a  word,  a 
sort  of  country-club  Bayard,  handsome, 
and  the  owner  of  casual  millions. 


wings  instead  of  mallard.  Now,  I 

contend — ”  .  „  „  , 

They  ran  on  like  a  pair  ol  futur¬ 
ists,  babbling  of  Shoemakers  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Alvords,  tags  and  whisks  and 
peacock  herl,  Silver  Doctors,  Quakeis 
and  Drake’s  Green,  Gray  and  Brown, 
while  poor  Jerry  Greef  stood  by  and 
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clearly  when  she  rejoined  Jerry  Greef 
behind  the  tent.  He  was  white  as  the 
canvas. 

“You  heard  that?” 

“It’s  only  the  name  of  an  idiotic 
trout  fly,  you  foolish  boy — ” 

“You  heard  what  she  called  me?” 

“Do  stop  short  of  making  yourself 

He  blinked  at  her  like  a  great  owl: 
“How  would  you  suggest  I  go  about  it?" 

“By  giving  yourself  a  chance,”  said 
Aunt  Miriam  for  the  second  time. 

The  mellow  note  of  a 
steam  whistle  came  swell¬ 
ing  from  over  the  far 
shore.  Jerry  started  at  the 
sound  and  beat  his 
clenched  fists  together. 

“By  jing,  there’s  one 
thing  I  can  do,  and  not  be 
quite  abject  either.”  The 
next  instant  he  had 
plunged  away  toward  the 
bank  and  the  canoe  lying 
there.  “Good-by,”  he  called 
hoarsely.  “Exit,  the  pro¬ 
fessor!” 

And  reenter  Jerry  Greef. 


^UNT  MIRIAM 


Joyce  was  at  the  moment  of  triumph.  “Four  pounds  if  he’s  an  ounce!”  she  cried,  breathless 


Such  was  the  rival  of  Jerry  Greef, 
who  now  advanced  upon  his  newest 
quest  bearing  a  creel  and  an  exqui¬ 
site  Dagame  fly  rod  as  a  knight  his 

weapons.  ..  , 

“Queen  of  the  Water!”  he  was 
chanting.  “Absolutely  deadly,  Miss 
Devlin.”  . 

“Is  this  personal?”  she  asked,  twin¬ 
kling. 

“Eh?” 

“Am  I  so  dangerous?” 

“Oh,  I  say,  Miss  Devlin,”  he  pro¬ 
tested.  “If  you’re  going  to  start  pun¬ 
ning  on  trout  flies —  But  it’s  awfully 
smart  of  you.  And  quite  true  too.  I 
should  have  called  you  that.” 

HE  bowed  to  Mrs.  D°vlin  and  nod¬ 
ded  at  Jerry  Gre-f,  who  joined  them 
at  this  moment,  but  the  girl  swept  him 
eagerly  along  amid  the  esoteric  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  craft. 

“What  have  you  done  with  Queen  ot 
the  Water?”  , 

“Caught  a  string  of  five — and  noth¬ 
ing  under  a  pound  and  a  half.  I  came 
up  to  give  you  the  tip  for  to-day’s  fish 
ing.  I  was  using  a  Dark  Montreal  as  a 
dropper — and  here’s  the  result.” 

“Fair,”  she  admitted,  inspecting  his 
opened  creel.  “But  I  think  you  use  too 
much  red  in  your  cast.  And  what  kind 
of  a  Queen  do  you  call  that?”  She 
pointed  to  his  rig,  with  the  tail  fly  stili 
daneling.  . 

“My  own  variation,”  he  cried,  en¬ 
chanted.  “How  quick  of  you  to  spot  it! 
You  see,  I  like  a  little  more  gold  tinsel 
on  the  body,  with  pintail  duck  for 


listened  and  rolled  a  wild  eye  on  Aunt 
Miriam. 

“And  how  did  you  score  to-day: 
asked  Weglin  at  last,,  giving  her  the 
lead  she  had  been  waiting  for. 

Nonchalantly  she  snaked  the  lordly 
Sahno  from  his  bed  of  ferns  and  laid 
his  cold  form  on  the  camp  table,  where¬ 
at  the  khaki  expended  itself  in  compli¬ 
ments. 

“An  absolute  winner,  Miss  Devlin. 

A  monarch  for  these  waters.  Four 
pounds-odd  at  least.  Did  you  land  him 
alone?  And  how?” 

She  accepted  the  praise,  and  her  eye 
was  bright. 

“Oh,”  she  said,  offhand,  “I  just  went 
out  with  Dr.  Greef,  you  know.  He 
doesn’t  fish— so  you  can  be  sure  I  had 
no  help.  Nothing  but  my  Yellow 
Professor — ” 

Curious,  the  impact  of  a  word,  it 
fell,  and  she  did  not  try  to  retrieve  it, 
and  silence  deepened. 

“Your  Yellow—?”  began  Weglin,  me¬ 
chanically.  He  crisped  his  mustache, 
and  his  facile  smile  developed.  “Eh? 

Ah,  yes,”  he  murmured.  “Quite  so.” 

More  silence,  while  Joyce  Devlin 
looked  straight  before  her  and  confu¬ 
sion  mounted  to  her  temples.  ... 

“Jerry!”  cried  Aunt  Miriam,  with 
great  presence  of  mind.  “These  chip¬ 
munks  are  at  the  flour  again!”  .  .  . 

There  comes  a  point  in  certain  love 
affairs  where  the  comic  aspect  begins 

to  fade  nast  all  pretense  and  the  gods  ^  — —  - 

get  out  fresh  pocket  handkerchiefs.  The  ing  itself  of  froth  At  ^te^als  it  ans 
denouement  is  something  appalling,  roaring  into  rapids  that  will^crump 


had 

I  the  shock  of  her  life 
at  his  reappearance  a  mo¬ 
ment  later.  She  was  con¬ 
templating  the  wretched 
tragedy  of  triflers  that  can 
badger  a  man  into  untold 
follies — she  was  still  hal¬ 
looing  desperately  after 
him — when  he  came  climb¬ 
ing  back  toward  her,  car¬ 
rying  in  one  hand  the 
camp  mail  bag  and  in  the 
other  —  a  double-barreled 
shotgun ! 

“I  can’t  make  it  out,”  he 
said,  and  stood  frowning. 
“Jerry!”  she  gasped. 
“Hey!  Look  here.  The 
mail  bag — ”  He  showed 

her.  “Empty!” 

She  could  only  stare. 
“Didn’t  we  hear  a  shot  a 
few  minutes  ago — back  to¬ 
ward  the  river?” 

“Yes,”  she  confirmed 
weakly. 

“But  this  is  George’s 
gun.  I  found  it  in  the 
canoe.  And  there  isn’t  an¬ 
other  gun  in  our  outfit  ex¬ 
cept  the  one  Joyce  had, 
that  went  downstream. 
Who  fired?” 

“Campers,  perhaps.” 
“We’re  the  only  camp  in 
miles.  And  meanwhile — ” 
“Where’s  George?”  she 
cried,  comprehending. 

“Exactly.  What’s  be¬ 
come  of  George  all  this  time?  With  the 
steamer  ready  at  the  settlement!  It’s 
not  like  him.  What’s  it  mean?” 

She  recovered  her  breath  and  re¬ 
leased  him,  for  she  had  been  looking 
into  his  face,  and  the  expression  was 
satisfactory.  “I  don’t  know,”  she  said. 
“But  you’re  going  to  find  out.” 

“I  certainly  am.  Why  he’s  still  cart¬ 
ing  that  dratted  mail  around  with  him!” 

“And  while  you’re  about  it,”  added 
Aunt  Miriam,  who  was  a  notable  woman 
and  at  times  even  inspired,  “suppose 
you  take  the  decorative  Mr.  Weglin 
with  you.  This  looks  as  if  it  might  be 
something  real.” 

So  in  the  end  the  gods  assisted  Jerry 
to  his  chance,  perhaps  because  they 
had  wept  long  enough.  .  .  . 

ON  the  first  part  of  their  dash  for 
the  river  Mr.  Weglin  preferred  to 
regard  the  matter  as  a  mildly  surprising 
jest.  The  mystery  of  a  gunshot  failed 
to  impress  him,  and  the  scouring  of 
Maine  after  a  lost  guide  was  not  on  his 
list  of  events.  But  when  Jerry  enlight¬ 
ened  him  on  a  few  of  the  implications 
he  took  second  thought. 

“Do  you  fancy  yourself  as  a  runner?” 
inquired  Jerry. 

“Have  at  you,”  said  Mr.  Weglin,  or 
words  to  that  effect,  and  they  broke  down 
the  shore  like  a  brace  of  otter  hounds. 

The  Beche  hereabouts  is  a  lawless 
stream  some  thirty  yards  across,  and 
except  for  the  backwaters  never  clear- 


Aunt  Miriam  perceived  this  fact  quite 


( Continued  on  page  31) 
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Goodyear  Rim-Cut  Patch.  Its  use  with  cement  is  described  on  the  next  page 
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GreaterTire  Mileage  and- 
the  Goodyear  Service  Plan 


fabric  break  may  be  repaired  on  the  road  by  us, ns  tne Taiufactory 
ould  be  vulcanized  later.  If  the  tire  is  .  d  CEMENTING  IT  IN  with  Goodyear 

psfP^rc°^^ 

f^Vcoi^  GiVe  ^  ^tside  of  the 


TXe  %^i^at^^e  Tatt^T^Va^s  Te  IfeT^nTft^n 

^^^he^^od-^ear  Ccwd  ^atch  ^^the^ide'al’^tire/ saife^o'use^.011  A^repair* of ’^this’n'autre 
UolteZVmeans  o/enabUng  you  to  use  the  tire  immediately-of  securing  many  hundreds 
of  additional  mites;  or  the  tire  may  be  carried  as  a  spare. 


EVERY  Goodyear  Tire  Saver,  like  the  Rim-Cut  Patch 
illustrated,  is  designed  to  insure  that  greater  mileage 
which  is  the  purpose  of  the  Goodyear  Service  Plan. 

To  the  fine  quality  of  Goodyear  Tires  and  the  convenience 
of  their  distribution,  this  plan  adds  effectn  e  means  o  pro¬ 
longing  the  usefulness  of  injured  tires. 

In  the  case  of  a  fabric  break,  for  example,  it  provides  in  the 
Goodyear  Rim-Cut  Patch  a  dependable  emergency  repair 
which  protects  the  tire  until  a  permanent  repair  can  be  made. 

Applied  in  time,  Goodyear  Tire  Savers  may  even  add 
thousands  of  miles  of  service  to  tires  that  otherwise  might 
have  to  be  discarded. 

But  in  addition  to  tire  savers,  the  Goodyear  Service  Plan 
provides  also  tire  conservation  lessons,  instructive  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  helpful  advice  of  Goodyear  Service  Station 

Dealers  everywhere. 

All  of  this  endeavor  is  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the  tire 
user,  and  obviously  can  be  of  value  only  in  proportion  to 

the  way  it  is  used. 

Take  full  advantage  then  of  the  Goodyear  Service  Plan. 
Ask  your  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer  for  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Bulletins;  use  his  advice;  keep  Goodyear  Tire  Savers  in 
your  car — these  are  the  means  to  greater  tire  mileage. 
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Why  your  roof  is  so  important 


THE  roof,  peeking  through  the  tree  boughs  or  standing  out 
above  the  shrubbery,  always  gives  your  friends  their  first 
and  most  important  impression  of  your  home. 

If  the  roof  is  Barrett  Everlastic,  that  impression  is  one  of  un¬ 
usual  beauty  and  substantial  quality — an  impression  which  is 
afterwards  confirmed  as  the  years  roll  on. 

Yet,  in  first  cost,  Everlastic  Roofs  are  very  inexpensive  and  as 
time  goes  by,  their  economy  becomes  still  more  pronounced. 

The  natural  color  tones  of  the  slate  (red  or  green)  are  permanent 
and  become  softer  and  more  beautiful  with  age. 

We  give  below  a  brief  description  of  four  styles  in  which  Ever¬ 
lastic  Roofings  are  made. 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles.  The  newest  thing  in  roofing — four  shingles 
in  one.  Tough,  elastic,  durable.  Made  of  high-grade  waterproofing  ma¬ 
terials  and  surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in  art-shades  of  red  or  green.  When 
laid  they  look  exactly  like  individual  shingles  and  make  a  roof  worthy  of  the 
finest  buildings.  Weather-  and  fire-resisting.  Need  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Tylike  Shingles.  Same  material  and  art-finish  (red  or  green) 
as  the  Multi-Shingles,  but  made  in  individual  shingles;  size,  8  x  12%  inches. 
A  finished  roof  of  Tylike  Shingles  is  far  more  beautiful  than  an  ordinary 
shingle  roof  and,  in  addition,  costs  less  per  year  of  service. 

Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofing.  The  most  beautiful  and  enduring 
roll  roofing  made.  Surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in  art-shades  of  red  or  green. 
Very  durable;  requires  no  painting.  Nails  and  cement  in  each  roll. 

Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing.  This  is  one  of  our  most  popular  roofings. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  buildings  all  over  the  country  are  protected 
from  wind  and  weather  by  Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing.  It  is  tough,  pli¬ 
able,  elastic,  durable  and  very  low  in  price.  It  is  easy  to  lay;  no  skilled 
labor  required.  Nails  and  cement  included  in  each  roll. 

Illustrated  booklets  giving  full  information,  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 
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jan  or  a  boat  like  a  wet  leaf,  or  again 
lies  up  against  some  barrier  between 
ts  steep  banks  with  white-lipped  wrath, 
''hey  had  reached  one  of  these  rough 
tretches,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
arther  along,  when  Jerry,  scrambling 
around  a  point,  made  the  find  and 

reOut  in  the  current  stood  an  islet  cov- 
>red  with  scrub  and  ugly  jagged  bowl- 
iers  At  the  side  of  it  lay  the  missing 
kiff',  smashed  and  stove  among  the 
Sks,  and  near  by,  half  in  the  water, 
i  sodden  bundle  of  clothing. 

«Gco  orge!” 

The  bundle  raised  a  bead,  with 
lastly  face  and  matted  beard,  and 
iropped  again  in  utter  weakness 
“No  wonder  he  didn’t  come,”  observed 
Jerry  grimly.  “Must  have  spied  the 
boat'  adrift  and  swum  out  to  save  it. 
Got  himself  wrecked  and  then  tried  to 
save  the  gear— anyway,  the  gun. 

Mr.  Weglin  had  arrived  on  the  spot  a 
bad  second.  “He’s  shot  himself?  he 

quavered-g  shou](j  He-S  got  to  be 

helped  quick  too.”  ,  „ 

“Nobody  could  swim  that  river ! 

“Then  how  are  we  going  to  reach 

him?”  „  .  „  . 

“Impossible— Greet. 

“The  man  will  die.” 

t;0]fi*ibl6.  We  must  send  ^tor 
for  ropes  and  boats  and  things. 

“You  tell  me  so?”  demanded  Jerry 
Greef.  “Come — you’re  a  woodcraftsman 
and  all  that  stuff.  What  can  you  do  on 

a  practical  job?”  ,  , 

Mr  Weglin  understood  the  chal¬ 
lenge;  but  he  had  seen  the  raging  cur¬ 
rent  under  their  feet.  He  had  also 
taken  one  good  look  at  the  bundle 
across  from  them  there,  and  he  fe.t 
verv  sick  as  he  leaned  dizzily  agams, 

9i  tree.  • 

“There’s  nothing  in  my  experi¬ 
ence — ”  he  stammered.  ... 

“Ah.”  said  Jerry,  and  inspected  his 
rival  for  a  moment  curiously,  per¬ 
haps  even  a  little  cruelly.  In  that 
case_kindly  stand  away,  will  you’ 

HE  had  noticed  a  swath  of  drift 
stranded  high  against  the  bank  by 
the  spring  flood.  From  the  raffle  ^ 
plucked  a  spar  of  cedar,  dry  and  light 
enough  for  his  purpose,  climbed  to  the 
edge  of  the  jutting  bank,  set  his  spar 
to  the  river  bed,  and  vaulted  outward. 
He  landed  asprawl  on  the  islet.  ;  - 
“That  you,  Doct’  Greef?”  whispered 
George.  “Thank  Gawd!  I  thought  it 
was  only  some  blasted  sports  or 

other — ”  . ,  ,  .  .  .. 

Kneeling  there  beside  him  in  the 
wash,  Jerry  went  swiftly  to  work  with 
knife  and  probing  fingers. 

“Why,  it’s  only  your  arm,  man — and 
missed  the  brachial  at  that.  You’re  all 
right — ” 

But  George  had  fainted. 

“Weglin,”  bawled  Jerry.  “Come  on 
over  here;  I’ll  have  need  of  you. 

He  threw  the  pole  back  for  Mr.  Weg 
tin’s  use,  but  it  required  several  false 
starts  and  some  crisp  urging  to  bring 
that  pride  of  the  country  club,  who  fell 
in  a  sop  and  had  to  be  rescued  by  the 

hair  of  his  head.  I(T 

“No,”  said  .Terry  thoughtfully,  1 


The  Yellow  Professor 


Continued  from  page  27 


don’t  believe  I  shall  either.  What  can 
you  do  about  pressing  an  artery, 
eglin 

Mr.  Weglin  intimated  that  he  was 

not  up  to  it.  . 

“Or  holding  a  -tourniquet? 

But  J.  Harry  found  it  necessary  to 
turn  quite  away  from  the  patient,  who, 
in  truth,  was  not  a  pretty  sight.  Jerry 
had  to  do  the  job  himself,  with  their 
handkerchiefs.  , 

“What  have  you  got  by  way  of  band¬ 
age 


v 


He  paused  long  enough  to  thrust 
the  letter  in  his  hatband  and  to  kick 
off  his  shoes. 

“Stop  him!” cried  Joyce  Devlin, from 
the  height  of  the  bank  behind.  “Jerry! 

He  waved  a  hand  to  her  as  he  started. 

“This  is  where  I  turn  sportsman,’ 
said  Jerry  Greef. 

And  the  thing  was  done,  the  sort  ot 
thing  that  gods  have  wept  and  men 
have  mocked  to  hear  of.  The  absurd 
fellow  was  actually  wading  waist  high 
for  destruction. 


Again  Mr.  Weglin  proved  destitute. 

“Your  nice  new  puttees,”  suggested 
1  prrv 

Thev  served  admirably,  and  George 
-was  soon  in  shape  to  be  moved,  thoug-n 
the  whole  effect  of  a  smart  khaki  out¬ 
fit  was  sacrificed  in  the  process. 

“He’s  safe — only  weak.  _  Hell  be 
able  to  walk  once  we  get  him  ashore. 

Weglin  waved  his  hands:  How  can 
we  ever?  We’re  marooned.  Iheres 
nothing  to  jump  from  here!’’ 

“No,”  admitted  Jerry.  But  you 
ought  to  study  woodcraft.” 

There  was  a  broken  stub  at  the  butt 
end  of  their  spar.  He  was  able  to 
catch  it  over  a  stout  bush  on  the  bank, 
in  the  manner  of  a  pike  pole.  When 
thev  floated  out  below  the  islet,  cling¬ 
ing  with  the  helpless  guide  propped 
between  them,  the  force  of  the  current 
swept  them  around,  the  spar  swung 
like  a  closing  gate.  ... 

“So  that’s  all  right.” 


THE  patient  was  comfortably  dis¬ 
posed.  Mr.  Weglin  was  shivering  in 
the  breeze— and  Jerry  held  between  his 
finders  a  certain  letter,  soggy,  marred, 
but  with  the  address  still  legible. 

“And  now.”  he  said,  and  drew  a  long 
breath,  “who’s  going  to  mail  this. 

“Mail  it—?”  gurgled  Weglin. 

“You  know  what  it  is  as  well  as  l. 
It  means  as  much  to  you,  you  d  probably 
say.  It’s  Miss  Devlin’s  answer  to  the 
Harleys,  and  it  has  to  go  to-day. 

“But  the  mail  is  closed — and  the 

steamer  left  long  ago.”  ,  , 

“One  of  us  two  is  going  to  catch  hei 
at  the  end  of  the  'lake  and  get  away 
east  to  the  railroad.  It  can  be  done 
now  by  crossing  the  river  here  and 
traveling  overland.  If  the  letter  has 
to  go  by  mail,  all  right. _  But  it  goes. 
“Cross  the  river?  Swim  the  Beche? 
“Either  you  or  I,  Weglin.  I’ll  give 
you  first  whack.  This  is  no  grand¬ 
stand  play,  you  know.  It’s  just  be¬ 
tween  us,  quite  quietly.  I’m  ready  to 
take  the  sporting  chance.  Are  you. 

Weglin  reeled  away  from  that  im¬ 
placable  and  terrifying  young  man. 
whose  jaw  was  set  like  a  wall,  whose 
eyes  were  jewels  in  his  head. 

“You’re  crazy!” 

At  last  Jerry  Greef  laughed.  Am 
I?”  he  said,  passing  a  hand  over  his 
eyes.  “Well,  perhaps  I  am.  but  that 
only  puts  me  on  a  par  with  players  at 
fool  games,  doesn’t  it?  I  never  tried 
’em  before  You’ll  bear  witness  that 
when  I  did  try  I  didn’t,  quit.” 


THEN  Miss  Joyce  Devlm  proved  her¬ 
self  ultramodern  in  the  superlative 
deo-ree.  She  did  not  scream,  she  did 
not  faint  nor  flap  her  arms  nor  make 
any  appeal  to  masculine  efficiency.  And 
this  was  just  as  well  because  the  only 
masculine  available  was  showing  its 
efficiency  by  i*unning  distractedly  along 
the  bank— apparently  looking  for  a 
bridge  or  a  flying  machine.  Miss  Dei 
lin  merely  grasped  the  Dagame  fly  rod 
she  had ‘  been  carrying,  and  jumpec, 
down  upon  a  string  of  flat  rocks  that 
ran  out  below  the  islet.  The  last  one 
brought  her  almost  level  with  the  es¬ 
caping  lunatic.  ....  „ 

“Jerry,”  she  said  incisively,  come 

back  here _ ” 

He  would  not  even  glance  toward 
her,  but  kept  on  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
swirling  waters  ahead. 

“Jerry!”  she  implored.  “I  heard  you 

— saw  you — !”  . 

He  waded  deeper.  He  was  close  to  his 
depth  when  she  began  to  cast  for  him 
She  could  hardly  have  missed  such  a 
mark  at  twenty  feet,  even  at  forty,  but 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  make  a  hook  en¬ 
gage  by  simple  contact.  She  wasted 
half  a ‘  dozen  casts,  and  Jerry  Greet 
was  just  throwing  himself  forward 
when  she  found  the  trick  of  it.  She 
shot  the  leader  well  ahead  of  him  and 
over  the  side  of  his  neck.  As  she 
twitched  the  rod  this  time  the  line  re¬ 
trieved  as  through  a  fold  and  one  ot 
the  barbs  caught  in  his  jersey  and  held 
He  was  hooked! 

It  is  true  that  some  wise  ancient — 
Pythagoras  or  another— undertook  to 
land  the  biggest  whale  in  the  seas  on 
a  horsehair  if  the  hair  were  long 
onougb.  It  is  also  true^  that  the  strong- 
est  swimmer  must  yield  at  distance 
to  the  steely  spring  of  the  fly  rod.  but 
Joyce  had  no  more  than  a  reel  full  ot 
enameled  D  line.  And  she  was  not  ti  j 
ing  to  make  him  yield,  but  to  save  him. 

A  forlorn  hope!  ,  .  , 

He  swam  on,  and  the  angler  took  up 
the  arch  to  its  utmost,  set  her  click 
against  him,  and  watched  him  run 
Fighting  in  that  welter,  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  added  resistance,  so 
smoothly  and  steadily  applied.  With 
a  rangy  overarm  stroke,  he  pulled  hmv 
self  through  the  current  which  boiled 
about  him.  heading  almost  into  it. 
Slowly  he  worked  across  and  had  won 
halfway  before  the  drag  began  to  tell, 
“I  won't  lose  him!  saifl  Joyce 
DevMn. 


He  threw  himself  into  a  spurt,  a  gal¬ 
lant  effort  that  gained  him  two  yards 
and  made  the  reel  sing  again.  But  the 
thing  proved  hopeless,  must  have  been 
hopeless  in  any  case.  The  middle  of  the 
Beche  was  ridged  like  a  hogback,  and 
when  he  met  its  full  force  it  .  simply 
smothered  him,  though  he  still  per 
sisted,  putting  every  ounce  into  his 
drive.  The  girl  was  able  to  take  up  a 
few  feet,  never  relaxing  the  tension, 
playing  him  with  all  the  skill  and 
power  that  were  in  her.  But  the  true 
test  came  with  exhaustion,  when  he 
began  to  go  downstream — 

After  that  she  had  to  fight  the  river, 
to  fight  it  with  the  slender  thread  and 
the  delicate,  steady  draw  of  the  rod 
for  Jerry  Greef,  who  could  no  longer 
hold  his  own. 

Inch  by  inch  the  reel  ran  out  again, 
and  then  more  swiftly  as  his  struggles 
weakened.  And,  crouching  there,  she 
watched  it  go,  always  keeping  the  ut¬ 
most  spring  on  him,  holding  as  hard 
as  the  tackle  would  allow,  though  wrist 
and  arm  ached  to  numbness  with  the 
strain,  though  her  cheeks  were  set  with 
slow  tears.  “ I  won’t  lose  him,  she 
said.  “I  won’t!  I  won’t!” 

But  it  seemed  she  must,  for  the  reel 
was  almost  empty,  and  the  line  must 
presently  snap.  He  rolled  like  a  log 
in  the  leaping  torrent  that  tried  so 
hungrily  to  tear  him  away.  The 
broken  tilt  of  the  rapids  was  near, 
very  near — when  the  drag  began  in¬ 
sensibly  to  lessen  and  he  drifted  over 
into  the  backwater.  .  .  . 


AUNT  MIRIAM  sat  down  heavily 
just  where  she  had  been  standing, 
a  petrified  spectator,  on  the  bank— sat 
fair  upon  the  foot  level,  which  was  a 
thing  she  had  not  accomplished  in 
years  and  would  not  have  believed  pcs 

sible.  ,  ,  . 

“She  landed  him!”  remarked  Aunt 
Miriam  between  short  breaths  to  the 
world  at  large.  “Fishing  also— has  its 
uses.  She  landed  him!” 

Below  her,  in  the  shallows  by  the 
river  edge,  Joyce  Devlin  knelt  all  heed- 
less  and  clasped  her  last  and  biggest 
catch  in  her  arms,  and  he,  awaking  to 
wet  and  bewildered  glory,  could  only 
stare  upon  her  pallidly  and.  grope  a 
her  through  a  tangle  of  fishing  line 
he  had  lost  the  owlish  specs.  . 

u Jerry,”  she  sobbed — and  this  in  3 
manner  that  certainly  antedates  short 
skirts  and  even  long  ones —  Jerry, 
promise  me  you’ll  never,  never  try 
anything  like  that  again! 

“But  the  letter—!” 

“D-d-darn  the  letter,  you  dear 
maniac.  It  was  only  a  polite  refusal 
Do  you  suppose  I’d  go  so  far  away 

from  you?”  , 

Aunt  Miriam,  sniffling  shamelessly, 

looked  up  just  then  to  find  Mr.  J. 
Harry  Weglin  standing  wide-eyed  be¬ 
side  her,  that  gentleman  having  re¬ 
turned  from  his  empty  quest.  Eor.nis 
better  enlightenment  Aunt  Miriam 
pointed  the  matter.  .  , 

“It’s  been  a  great  day,  she  said 
“Mv  niece  has  just  had  wonderful  luck 
With  a— a— Silver  Doctor — I  think  she 

calls  it.”  . , 

*<T  think  she  will,”  said  Mr.  Weglin 


Harai 
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However”  (here  she  reached  again  into 
her  bean  bag  for  another  handful), 
“all  is  not  yet  blown  away.” 

THE  news  of  Pauline’s  death  came  to 
us  by  the  next  boat.  Cartwright  said 
very  little;  he  didn’t  even  knock  on 
work.  Tea  shipments  were  all  at  sea — 
literally  as  well  as  metaphorically — by 
reason  of  rumors  of  a  great  war  about 
to  break  out  in  Europe.  They  buried 
Pauline  on  a  sunburnt  plain  with  only 
a  withering  palm  to  mark  the  place. 
After  all,  it  couldn’t  matter  now;  it 
■was  only  her  poor  flesh  that  they 
buried.  It  would  have  been  sardonic 
to  bring  her  body  back  and  lay  it  beside 
Reginald  Carew’s. 

Those  were  the  last  days  of  that 
memorable  July  of  1914.  Out  here — a 
place  where  nothing  ever  really  hap¬ 
pened — we  had  the  sensation  of  seeing 


the  curtain  lift  on  a  play,  a  horror  play 
witnessed  hazily  from  an  obscure  bench 
in  a  distant  gallery.  We  gathered  at 
the  club  a  dozen  times  a  day — forlorn, 
’expatriated,  bewildered — to  ask  each 
other  fantastic  questions,  advance  fan¬ 
tastic  theories. 

The  firm  cabled  us  to  prepare  for 
anything,  and  we  worked,  not  knowing 
to  what  end.  All  that  week  Cartwright 
and  I  worked  through  the  night;  we 
vyere  usually  at  our  desks  when  the 
fringe  of  toddy  palms  that  lined  the 
Bund  took  form  against  the  first  lights 
of  another  day.  F or  Cartwright  s  sake, 
I  was  glad  of  this.  Dog-tired,  we  would 
throw  ourselves  down  for  a  brief  period 
of  unconsciousness  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning.  Cartwright  slept.  Nature  in¬ 
sisted  upon  it.  And  when  the  fumes  of 
weariness  had  left  his  brain  free  to 
make  pictures  to  itself  of  a  desolate 


grave  beyond  the  prison  gates  at  Snan- 
tung.  there  was  the  work  (the  world 
must  have  its  tea)  to  save  him  until 
he  slept  again.  As  the  days  passed  we 
changed  from  worry  to  alarm;  from 
alarm  to  horror,  hanging  over  the 
ticker  for  the  things  the  cable  dribbled. 

I  FELT  ineffably  old,  hard-worked,  and 
weary,  cursing  in  secret  my  polo  leg ; 
f ot*  you  see  that  I  knew,  though  he  hau 
not  told  me,  that  Cartwright  had  cabled 
home  for  permission  to  rejoin  his  oia 
regiment — the  regiment  we  had  bom- 
joined  in  the  pride  and  flush  of  fox¬ 
hunting  youth — the  “Hell  Riding  Lan¬ 
cashire  Greens.”  lie  told  me  when  the 
cable  came  back — two  red  spots  m  his 
cheeks,  a  new  light  in  his  eyes. 

“It’s  a  rotten  trick  to  leave  you  this 
way,  old  Tompkins — no  one  realizes  it 
more  tremendously  than  I  do.  But  I  ve 


got  to  go.  I’ve  got  to  get  away.  You 
savvy  how  it  is,  old  man,  don  t  you. 

I  savvied  it  entirely — but  I  would  not 
have  been  human  if  I  had  not  groaned. 

Overnight  Cartwright  seemed  a  new 
man.  Once  more  his  back  was  flat  and 
straight.  Already  the  dimming  process 
seemed  reversing.  He  strummed  the 
banjo  one  night— I  couldn’t  remember 
when  he  had  touched  it  before.  We 
cave  a  little  dinner  at  the  mess  to  those 
who  were  left,  and  we  sang  “Loved  Ox¬ 
ford”  and  “The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  Eng¬ 
land.”  ,  ,. 

We  ran  out  of  beverages,  and  dis¬ 
patched  the  scandalized  house  boy  to 
the  club  for  reenforcements.  A  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  hurdling  days  inspired  Cart¬ 
wright  to  an  extraordinary  exhibition 
with  the  window  pole,  by  means  of 
which  he  cleared  the  dining-room  table, 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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A  startling  truth  develops  when  the  new 
home  is  all  built  and  folks  start  living  in  it. 

All  the  bigger  problems  of  plan  and  archi¬ 
tecture  grow  daily  less  vital.  The  small  con¬ 
veniences,  insignificant  when  planned,  become 
the  very  means  to  family  comfort. 

Indeed,  the  incidentals  in  building  actually 
become  the  requisites  to  living~and  this  is 
never  more  true  than  electrically. 

That  head  of  stairs  switch  to  insure  your 
footsteps  against  darkness  means  more  in  your 
daily  life  than  the  design  of  the  roof,  whether 
mansard  or  pitched. 

The  reading  light  alongside  your  bed  offers 
more  real  human  satisfaction  than  the  style  of 
your  windows,  be  they  dormer  or  bay. 

And  whether  you  planned  the  library  for 
the  first  or  second  floor  doesn’t  hold  half  the 
importance  of  an  arrangement  of  lights  kindest 
to  your  eyes. 

There's  a  Niagara  of  energy  running  through 
the  walls  of  your  house.  But  how  to  tap  it? 
Walled  up  alive  in  lath  and  plaster,  this  power¬ 
ful  servant  is  restive,  eager  to  shine  and  cook 
and  sew  for  you. 

Arrange  the  necessary  outlets  and  it  will 
emerge  to  take  up  the  work.  Base-board  out 
lets,  placed  plentifully  in  every  room  and  hall. 
In  the  laundry  for  washing  machine  and  iron. 
In  dining  room  for  toaster  and  grill,  in  bed¬ 
room  and  living  room  for  vacuum  cleaner. 

Comforts  you  value  but  don’t  always  pro¬ 
vide..  Trouble  is,  you  don’t  call  your  electrical 
contractor  in  until  the  building  is  well  along. 
Then  first  estimates  of  cost  begin  to  prove 
inadequate  and  common  sense  seems  to  say 
save,  do  without,  cut. 

Don’t  do  it. 

Remember  that  you  are  building  a  home 
to  live  in.  That  additional  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  costs  relatively  little,  and  that  a  few 
extra  fittings  will  yield  endless  convenience 
and  satisfaction. 

Talk  it  over  with  your  architect  and  your 
electrical  contractor. 


Astern  Electric 

Company 


'M'q  l  Don’t  think  only  of  Western 
*"**  Electric  as  a  name  on  your 
vacuum  cleaner  or  iron,  but  also  as  an  organic 
zation  which  serves  in  street  lighting,  in  safe 
and  rapid  travel,  in  communication  by  wire 
or  wireless — and  in  every  other  field  of  elec¬ 
trical  achievement. 


j  smashing  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
glasses  on  the  buffet  opposite.  This  dis¬ 
aster,  with  the  last  toast  to  the  King, 
having  entirely  depleted  our  store  of 
glassware,  brought  proceedings  to  an 
untimely,  reluctant  finish.  The  hour 
was  unconscionably  early,  Cartwright 
kept  insisting — only  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

Through  my  brain  there  came  and 
went  a  thing  I  once  had  read  and  which 
has  stuck  in  one  of  the  curious  little 
mind  cells  we  keep  locked  and  closed.  I 
sang  it  to  myself : 

“Of  all  the  tricks  of  life  the  most 
bitter  is  the  consolation  of  love;  its 
happiness  lies  only  in  our  dreams.” 

Below  us  the  sea  met  the  sky  in  a 
ring  of  magic  stillness.  No  sound  louder 
than  the  buzzing  of  insects  disturbed  the 
silence.  “Of  all  the  tricks  of  life  .  .  .” 
I  repeated  .  .  .  “the  most  bitter — ” 

Cartwright  stirred  sharply  in  the  an¬ 
guish  of  some  passing  memory — Pau¬ 
line,  perhaps,  and  the  willowy  bright¬ 
ness  of  her  young  beauty  that  first  day 
at  the  Negishi  races — and  touched  my 
arm.  “Good  old  Tompkins,”  he  mut¬ 
tered  huskily. 

I  never  knew  until  then,  I  think,  that 
Cartwright  knew  that  I,  too,  had  loved 
Pauline  Carew. 

ALL  at  once  I  was  conscious  that  the 
sibilance  of  human  speech  had  in¬ 
truded  on  our  thoughts  I  seemed  to 
come  back  from  a  great  distance  to 
hear  the  amah  Yensukiama  talking  to 
Cartwright.  She  had  materialized  so 
soundlessly  from  somewhere  that  her 
presence  had  not  penetrated  my  ab¬ 
straction. 

“I  came  early,  but  waited  for  the  bob¬ 
bery  to  cease,”  she  remarked,  crossing 
her  legs  daintily  and  seating  herself  on 
the  step  below  Cartwright  and  myself; 
“I  waited,  for  there  is  that  which  has 
happened  which  it  would  be  well  for 
you  to  know.” 

Monotonously  and  recitatively  she 
began.  The  sun  soared  in  the  heavens 
and  the  day  chattered  about  us  with  a 
thousand  voices  before  Cartwright  and 
I  found  ourselves  in  possession  of 
one  small  fact.  In  her  droll  way,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  old  lady  was  enjoying  herself 
hugely.  It  appeared  that  Tarmee  San 
had  now  returned.  Here  the  amah 
Yensukiama  asked  for  tobacco  and  was 
presented  with  some,  the  incident  mak¬ 
ing  necessary  a  long  divergence  in  the 
matter  of  the  higher  virtues  of  native 
grown  as  against  imported.  Yes,  Tar¬ 
mee  San  had  now  returned.  She  be¬ 
sought  our  patience  with  a  wave  of  her 
monkey  paw. 

However,  as  preliminary  to  various 
matters  which  would  be  spoken  of 
presently,  it  was  only  fitting  and 
proper,  she  said,  that  restitution  should 
be  made  at  this  point  of  certain  moneys 
taken  by  Master  Tarmee  San  at  the 
time  he  made  “rain-in-the-earth”  of 
himself — an  unceremonious  exit  which 
he  recalled  with  grief,  but  which, 
though  it  is  difficult  of  explanation, 
seemed  to  be  the  result  of  a  force  out¬ 
side  himself,  a  force  that  many  times 
in  his  life  had  driven  him  to  commit 
acts  of  stupidity  and  violence — a  force, 
the  amah  Yensukiama  now  believed  to 
be  dissipated  or  about  to  be  dissipated. 
The  victory  was  the  result  of  a  great 
love,  the  amah  Yensukiama  opined,  and 
had  been  accomplished  by  some  one 
known  to  us  both — some  one  held  dear 
in  the  memory  of  Cartwright,  who  had 
departed  this  honorable  life  but  re¬ 
cently,  after  many  years  of  expiation 
for  a  sin  committed  in  the  frenzy  of 
despair.  Here  the  old  lady  paused  and 
coughed  violently  as  the  tobacco  struck 
her  lungs.  . 

“It  is  impossible  to  hurry  her,”  I  ad¬ 
monished  Cartwright;  “take  it  sitting, 
old  man.” 

From  the  folds  of  her  wide  sash  the 
amah  Yensukiama  drew  a  number  of 
crumpled  bills,  which  she  counted  and 
laid  upon  the  grass  in  front  of  Cart¬ 
wright  and  myself. 

“This  money,”  she  continued,  “taken 
in  haste,  on  ill-guided  and  transitory 
humor,  is  now  returned.  The  thief 
bows  his  head  in  the  dust  and  makes 
appeal  for  forgiveness*.  He  is  the  loose 
earth  beneath  the  feet  of  his  benefac- 
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tors.  It  is  a  matter  of  insufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  discuss  how  the  thief  ob¬ 
tained  the  money  he  now  substitutes 
for  that  stolen.  Suffice  it  to  say  it  was 
honestly  come  by — to  this  the  amah 
Yensukiama,  whose  reputation  is  above 
question  in  matters  of  the  truth,  makes 
affidavit  on  the  bones  of  her  forbears. 
Her  position  is  one  of  dignity  as  the 
mother  of  a  merchant  in  high  standing 
in  San  Francisco,  who  at  all  times  is 
most  generous  to  his  aged  parent,  whose 
wants  are  little  and  whose  days  are 
numbered.” 

CARTWRIGHT,  gentleman,  took  the 
money  without  comment.  I  couldn’t 
see  his  face,  however,  for  the  dimness 
in  my  eyes.  The  amah  continued  in  a 
louder  tone: 

_  “This  Tarmee  San  has  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  a  locket  in  the  inner  case  of  which 
is  a  portrait  of  his  maternal  parent, 
a  woman  of  heaven -born  grace  and 
charm,  in  whose  house  the  amah  Yen¬ 
sukiama  worked  as  Number  One  Amah 
for  a  period  extending  from  before  the 
birth  of  said  Tarmee  San  until  after 
the  death  of  Tarmee  San’s  deceased — 
these  many  years — father,  who  died,  it 
will  be  recalled,  under  conditions  which 
it  were  profitless  to  make  mention  of. 
Tarmee  San  came  into  possession  of 
fnaternal  parent’s  august  and  tran¬ 
scendency  lovely  portrait  through  the 
agencies  of  one — a  female  of  the  white 
race — with  a  namei  which  the  amah 
Yensukiama  cannot  accustom  her  tongue 
to  speak,  it  being  lengthy  and  of  un¬ 
couth  strangeness.  “The  name  has  a 
sound  like  So-ki-po-leno — but  it  is  not 
that.” 

“Skipperena,”  interrupted  Cartwright 
wonderingly. 

The  amah  nodded. 

“Where,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
mysterious,  did  Tommy  meet  her?” 
gasped  Cartwright. 

“In  good  time  we  shall  come  to  that.” 
Yensukiama  filled  her  pipe,  inhaling  it 
noisily  and  talking  out  the  smoke.  “It 
would  seem  that  the  unfortunate  Tar¬ 
mee  San,  having  stolen  from  the  firm  of 
his  benefactors,  sought  solace  for  the 
trouble  in  his  mind  in  much  bad  bob¬ 
bery  here  and  there  along  the  water 
side,  in  company  with  wastrels  of  both 
sexes.  The  amah  Yensukiama  deplores 
this  portion  of  her  story;  the  taste  of  it 
is  unpleasant  on  her  lips,  like  the  bitter 
bewa  berry.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  wits  of  the  young  are 
scattered  things,  loose  and  unbound, 
like  the  rice  of  unthrifty  farmers.  Leav¬ 
ing  these  parts,  he  went  to  Shanghai 
where  in  a  sake  shop  of  small  repute 
he  encountered  the  woman,  Soo-kipo — 
bah!  I  cannot  say  the  name.  It  was 
willed,  doubtlessly  on  the  wheel,  that 
they  should  meet  thus  strangely.  It 
was  she  who  took  him  to  his  yearning 
mother.  And  it  was  thus  it  came  about 
that  Tarmee  San  was  with  his  mother 
when  she  died.” 

At  this  Cartwright  gave  a  curious 
smothered  cry  and  started  to  his  feet. 

“Where  is  the  boy,  Amah  Yensu¬ 
kiama?” 

“Where  else  but  at  my  house?” 

“Take  me  there — ” 

“Impatient  one,”  scolded  the  old 
woman,  “how  am  I  to  know  that  the 
time  has  come  to  wake  him?  Who  am 
I  to  say  that  the  fighting  has  finished?” 

Enigmatic  words  these;  I  wondered 
what  they  meant. 

“Now!”  said  Cartwright.  “I  cannot 
wait.” 

She  was  disappointed  as  a  child  in 
the  interruption  of  her  story. 

AM  ERE  specter  of  the  Tommy  we 
had  known — the  handful  that  was 
left  Of  him — we  found  asleep  under  the 

( Continued  on  third,  page  after  page  50 
and  on  page  56) 
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the  transportation  strike  caused  post¬ 
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Psychologists 
try  the  Realism 


From  actual  ph.oiczra.ph.  taken  in 
the  Edison  Shop.  Fiitk  Ave..  Nete 
York,  when  Messrs.  Binzham, 
Farnsworth  and  Follett  came  in 
end  asked  to  hear  the  Realism  Test 


Get  remarkable  and  enjoyable  sensation  from  Mr.  Edison’s 

unique  musical  experiment 


IT  was  in  that  temple  of  music—  the 
Edison  Shop  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  The  great  rear  hall,  semi-visible 
through  half-open  doors,  was  steeped 
in  a  profound  hush.  A  voice  drifted 
to  my  ears  from  within — a  voice  lovely 
and  full,  vibrant  with  a  depth  of  feeling. 

I  recognized  the  first  appealing  notes 
of  a  beloved  ballad. 

The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  nmisic 
instinctively  drew  my  eyes  through 
the  doors — that  I  might  gaze  upon  the 
singer.  Instead,  I  beheld  three  men 
seated  before  a  stately  Chippendale 
cabinet.  Their  heads  were  bowed.  The 
magic  spell  of  the  beautiful  song  was 
full  upon  them. 

. The  music  died  away.  The 

three  men  sat  on  in  silence.  They  were 
lost  in  reverie. 

Finally  one  found  his  voice:  “  1  could 
have  sworn  there  was  a  living  singer 
behind  me.  It  was  marvelous.  Carried 
me  back  to  a  certain  summer  I  spent  in 
my  youth.” 

The  second  stirred  himself:  “I  felt 
the  presence  of  a  living  singer.  She 
was  singing — -free  and  unrestrained  The 


accompaniment  seemed  by  a  separate 
instrument.” 

The  third  spoke  up:  The  music  filled 
my  mind  with  thoughts  of  peace  and 
beauty.” 

The  Realism  Test 

It  was  Mr.  Edison’s  unique  Realism 
Test— given  specially  for  three  men  of 
international  renown  in  art  and  science. 
The  man  who  first  spoke  was  Dr.  W. 
V.  Bingham,  Director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Applied  Psychology.  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.  His  two  col¬ 
leagues  were  Prof.  C.  H.  Farnsworth, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Music, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  Wilson  Follett,  Esq.,  distinguished 
author  and  music  critic. 

Perhaps  no  other  three  men  could  be 
found  in  America,  who  have  delved  so 
deeply  into  that  fascinating  subject  of 
research:  How  does  music  exert  its  strange 
power  on  our  minds  and  emotions? 

Perhaps  no  similar  group  of  men 
could  combine,  to  an  equal  degree,  the 
viewpoint  of  scientist,  musician,  and 
music-lover. 


The  test  was  to  determine  scientific¬ 
ally  the  emotional  reactions  produced 
by  the  realism  of  Mr.  Edison’s  new 
phonograph. 

The  reactions  of  these  highly  critical 
minds  demonstrated  that  Mr.  Edison 
has  succeeded  in  devising  a  new  and 
fascinating  way  for  you  to  judge  the 
New  Edison.  It  brings  into  play  your 
whole  temperament  and  your  fullest 
capacity  to  feel  the  finer  emotions. 


Would  you  like  to  try 
the  same  test  t 


The 


Edison  dealer  in  your  city  is 
equipped  to  give  you  the  Realism  Test- 
Look  for  his  announcement,  or  if  you 
do  not  know  who  he  is,  write  us  for 
his  name. 

Send  for  the  fascinating  book.  ‘‘Edison 
and  Music.”  It  is  a  story,  written  by 
one  of  Edison’s  right-hand  men.  that 
helps  you  understand  the  marvelous  art 
of  Music’s  Re-Creation  which  Edison 
developed  at  a  cost  of  3  million  dollars. 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON. 
Orange.  N  J 
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Why  Swift  &  Company 
has  to  be  “big" 


Every  day  last  year,  according,  to  Government  figures, 
Americans  ate  an  average  of: 

Over  19,000,000  pounds  of  dressed  beef. 

Over  1,750,000  pounds  of  mutton  and  lamb. 

Nearly  28,000,000  pounds  of  pork  products. 

Over  5,500,000  pounds  of  chickens,  ducks,  etc. 

Over  63,000,000  eggs. 

Over  4,000,000  pounds  of  butter. 


To  provide  this  food  is  a  stupendous  job. 

These  quantities  must  be  gathered,  dressed,  pre¬ 
pared,  packed,  and  brought  to  you  at  your  dealer’s, 
often  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  where  they 
are  produced. 

They  must  be  forthcoming  without  fail,  every  day, 
year  in  and  year  out.  *  They  must  be  clean  and 
wholesome,  pure  and  uncontaminated.  They 
must  be  handled  with  the  greatest  skill,  care, 
and  speed,  for  they  are  perishable. 

And  all  this  must  be  done  at  the  lowest  possible 
expense  for  the  good  of  all,  as  every  penny  that 
can  be  saved  benefits  both  the  producer  and  the 
consumer. 

These  are  the  needs  which  Swift  &  Company 
helps  to  meet.  Only  a  business  national  in  scope, 
adequately  equipped,  in  charge  of  specialists,  and 
free  to  act  along  true  business  lines,  could  hope 
to  cope  with  them. 

Last  year  Swift  &  Company  did  its  work  so  well 
that  you,  as  an  average  American  citizen,  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  your  supply  of  meat  and  produce 
for  granted;  and  yet  Swift  &  Company’s  profit 
was  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  from 
all  sources. 


Send  for  the  1920  Swift  Year  Book. 
Address  Swift  &  Company,  4226  Packers 
Avenue,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30,000  shareholders 
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in  Rome  could  be  utilized  in  effecting 
Italian  independence  and  the  final  real¬ 
ization  of  his  ideal — a  Roman  republic. 
A  high-explosive  bomb,  the  invention  of 
one  Baron  Egassy,  was  to  be  used  for 
the  assassination.  The  bombs  were 
manufactured  in  the  Taylor  Foundry, 
at  Birmingham,  as  gas  fixtures. 

On  January  9,  1858,  Di  Rudio  was 
ordered  to  Paris.  He  was  provided 
with  a  passport  in  the  name  of  John 
de  Sylva,  a  Portuguese  beer  salesman. 
He  made  his  way  to  the  rooms  of  Orsini, 
in  the  Rue  du  Mont-Thabor,  Paris, 
where  he  lived  as  Thomas  Allsop.  He 
met  there  two  other  members  of  the 
conspiracy :  Antonio  Gomez,  a  tall,  blond 
Neapolitan  who  looked  like  a  clergy¬ 
man;  and  Giuseppe  Pieri,  a  grizzly- 
bearded  Tuscan.  He  was  assigned  to 
share  a  room  with  Pieri  .in  the  Hotel 
France  et  Champagne,  Rue  Montmartre. 

On  the  morning  of  January  12  the 
four  visited  the  scene  of  the  proposed 
crime  —  the  Royal 
Opera  House.  The 
assassination  was  to 
be  attempted  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  next  visit  to 
the  theatre.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  night,  when 
Di  Rudio  and  Pieri 
returned  to  their 
hotel  from  dinner, 
they  found  Orsini 
awaiting  them.  The 
time  had  come,  he 
said,  and,  ordering 
them  to  go  to  his 
room,  he  handed 
each  200  francs — 
for  their  get-away. 

At  Orsini’s  rooms 
Di  Rudio  and  Pieri 
found  Gomez.  Orsini 
distributed  the 
bombs.  Without  a 
word  the  quartet, 
after  hiding  the 
bombs  (which  were 
wrapped  in  black 
handkerchief  s)  about 
their  persons,  left 
the  apartment.  On  the  Place  de  l’Opera 
they  took  their  places.  The  square  was 
crowded.  Hundreds  of  police  kept  open 
a  narrow  lane  for  the  royal  cortege 
with  difficulty.  The  royal  carriage, 
closely  guarded  by  squadrons  of  cav¬ 
alry,  drew  up  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
multitude.  * 

Gomez  hurled  his  missile.  Instead 
of  striking  the  carriage,  it  fell  among 
the  spectators.  There  was’  a  blinding 
flash,  a  stunning  detonation.  The  noise 
of  the  explosion  was  followed  by  the 
screams  of  the  wounded — many  were 
killed.  Di  Rudio  escaped  unscathed.  He 
had  thrown  himself  flat  on  the  ground. 
Orsini  was  struck  on  the  forehead  by 
a  fragment  of  the  bomb.  Rising  quick¬ 
ly,  Di  Rudio  took  deliberate  aim  and  let 
fly  his  bomb.  It  fell  squarely  under 
the  carriage.  There  was  another  blind¬ 
ing  flash — another  explosion.  The  car¬ 
riage  crumpled;  the  horses  were  blown 
to  atoms.  Eight  persons  were  killed 
outright  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
injured.  The  Emperor  was  wounded  in 
the  nose,  and  the  gown  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie  was  spattered  with  blood. 

Two  Queens  Intercede 

IN  the  confusion  that  followed,  Di 
Rudio  made  his  escape.  Returning 
to  the  hotel,  he  went  to  sleep.  Shortly 
after  midnight  he  was  awakened  by  the 
police,  who  took  him  to  police  head¬ 
quarters,  arriving  there  just  as  Felice 
Orsini  was  brought  in  under  a  heavy 
guard.  Orsini’s  head  was  bandaged,  his 
cheeks  pale.  The  next  morning,  when 
arraigned  in  court,  the  judge  called  Di 
Rudio  by  his  right  name.  A  peculiar 
chain  of  circumstances  had  resulted  in 
the  speedy  arrest  of  the  four  conspira¬ 
tors.  Gomez,  the  excitable  Neapolitan, 
arrested  in  a  restaurant  after  having 
tried  to  dispose  of  his  pistol  by  throw¬ 
ing  it  under  a  chair,  had  given  as  his 
address  Orsini’s  apartment.  The  police 
had  gone  there,  found  Orsini  wounded. 


Orsini 


Carlo  di  Rudio,  Major,  U.  S.  A 


and  arrested  him  on  suspicion, 
boldly  admitted  his  identity. 

The  trial  was  brief.  Orsini,  Di 
Rudio,  and  Pieri  were  sentenced  to  the 
guillotine;  Gomez  to  life  imprisonment. 
March  12,  the  day  before  that  fixed  for 
the  executions,  the  erection  of  the  guil¬ 
lotine  in  the  Place  de  la  Roquette  was 
begun. 

Di  Rudio  arose  at  five  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  fateful  day.  He  wrote 
letters  to  his  father,  his  wife,  and  his 
wife’s  parents.  In  an  hour  he  was 
ready.  The  three  condemned  men  were 
led  from  their  cells  to  a  chamber  where 
food  and  spirits  were  to  be  had.  The 
warden  looked  suddenly  at  his  watch 
and  at  his  sharp  word  of  command  the 
three  fnen,  flanked  by  their  spiritual 
advisers  and  guards,  marched  to  the 
room  of  the  executioner,  where  they 
were  divested  of  their  garments  and 
attired  in  their  death  dress.  They 
shaved  the  backs  of  the  culprits’  heads, 
put  on  their  shirts 
cut  low  at  the  neck, 
and  removed  shoes 
and  stockings.  The 
procession  then  re¬ 
sumed  its  way  to  the 
guillotine. 

The  square  was 
black  with  people; 
they  crowded  the 
windows  and  roofs 
of  the  surrounding 
buildings.  As  much 
as  1,000  francs  had 
been  paid  for  places 
of  vantage.  It  was 
snowing.  Pieri  was 
the  first  to  die.  He 
went  to  his  death 
singing  the  hymn 
of  the  Girondins : 
“M  o  u  r  i  r  pour  la 
Patrie.” 

Di  Rudio’s  turn 
came.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  commo¬ 
tion.  A  horseman 
was  fighting  his  way 
through  the  crowd. 
He  whispered  to  the 
executioner  and  called  a  halt.  He  was 
Monsieur  de  Collet,  the  Emperor’s 
major-domo.  Di  Rudio  was  sent  back 
to  his  cell.  There  he  learned  that 
the  Empress  Eugenie  had  interceded 
in  his  behalf  and  had  obtained  a 
commutation  of  the  death  penalty  to 
life  imprisonment.  His  wife  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  interesting  John  Walter  of 
the  London  “Times,”  who  circulated  a 
petition  in  his  behalf.  It  was  signed  by 
Sir  Richard  Main  and  others  influential 
at  the  British  Court.  Queen  Victoria 
instructed  the  British  ambassador  at 
Paris  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  the 
French  Empress. 
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On  Devil’s  Island 

RUDIO  was  transferred  to  Toulon 
'  and  for  months  was  confined  in  a 
dungeon  below  the  sea  level.  Thence  he 
was  shipped  to  the  penal  settlement  on 
Devil’s  Island,  off  the  South  American 
coast.  He  prepared  for  a  speedy  es¬ 
cape.  He  was  set  to  work  with  a  gang 
to  cut  down  trees  while  others  carried 
the  sawed  sections  to  the  settlement. 
When  he  found  that  the  logs  were 
ironwood  he  rebelled  and  so  effectively 
bluffed  the  foreman,  a  trusty,  that  he 
was  permitted  to  while  away  the  days 
roaming  the  forest. 

Finding  a  giant  tree  one  day,  it 
dawned  on  him  that  he  could  fashion 
that  tree  trunk  into  a  canoe.  He  hewed 
out  of  the  solid  timber  a  boat  twenty 
feet  long  and  seven  wide. 

Before  the  craft  could  be  utilized, 
yellow  fever  swept  the  settlement  and 
devastated  the  place.  The  unlimited 
use  of  intoxicants  was  permitted  by  the 
commander,  who  believed  that  alcohol 
was  a  cure  for  the  fever.  When  help 
finally  arrived  in  the  shape  of  the 
French  gunboat  Abeille,  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  600  prisoners,  guards,  and  civil¬ 
ians  there  were  but  sixty-three  survi 
vors.  Among  the  latter  was  Di  Rudio. 

( Continued  on  page  36) 


JUST  what  is  efficient  transportation,  as 
exemplified  in  this  new  Oakland  Sensible 
Six  four  door  Sedan?  It  is  a  swift  and  relia¬ 
ble  conveyance  for  a  man  and  his  family, 
with  security  and  comfort,  no  matter  what 
the  season  or  the  weather,  at  low  cost,  con¬ 
tinuously  and  without  failure.  It  is  the  con¬ 
servation  of  time  and  human  energy  at  the 
minimum  of  expense,  the  combining  of  safe 
and  agreeable  travel  with  moderate  invest¬ 
ment.  These  are  the  essential  elements  of 
the  service  that  the  Oakland  Sensible  Six 
Sedan  everywhere  delivers;  these  are  the 
things  on  which  rests  its  appeal  to  thinking 
men.  In  utility  and  convenience,  in  endur¬ 
ance  and  economy,  it  represents  a  value  not 
to  be  equaled  in  any  other  type  of  car. 

Touring  Car,  $1235;  Roadster.  $1235;  Four  Door  Sedan,  $1885;  Coupe 
$18S5.  F.  O.B.  Pontiac,  Mich.  Additional  for  Wire  Wheel  Equipment,  $85 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Pontiac ,  Michigan 


OAKLAND 

SENSIBLE  SIX 


OAKLAND  OWNERS  REPORT  RETURN'S  OP  PROM 
18  TO  45  MILES  PEE  GALLON  OP  GASOLINE 
JL-rm  (ROM  8,300  TO  *4,000  MILES  ON  TIKES 


rui,  KF.W  OAKLAND  SENSIBLE  SEDAN  IS  POWERED  WITH  THE  FAMOUS  44-HORSEPOWER,  OVERHEAD-VALVE  OAKLAND  ENGINE 
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Which  supper  would 
you  like  best? 


Wheat  bubbles  or  bread? 

Millions  of  children  now  get  Puffed  Wheat  in  their  milk  dish. 

They  get  whole  wheat,  with  every  grain  a  tidbit.  The  grains  are  toasted 
bubbles,  thin  and  flimsy,  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size.  The  taste  is 
like  airy  nut-meats. 

Every  food  cell  is  exploded,  so  digestion  is  easy  and  complete.  It  is 
better  liked  and  better  for  them  than  any  other  form  of  wheat. 

Three  grains  are  steam  exploded 

Prof.  Anderson  has  found  a  way  to  puff  wheat,  rice  and  corn  hearts. 
All  are  steam  exploded,  all  shot  from  guns. 

So  these  three  grains  are  at  your  service 
in  this  ideal  form. 

Serve  all  of  them  and  often.  Not  for 
breakfast  only,  but  all  day  long. 

Use  in  every  bowl  of  milk.  Use  as  ruit- 
meats  on  ice  cream,  as  wafers  in  your  soups. 

Crisp  and  douse  with  melted  butter  for 
hungry  children  after  school. 

Keep  all  three  kinds  on  hand.  These  are 
the  best-cooked  grain  foods  in  existence  and 
rbe  most  delightful. 


Mix  with  strawberries 

Puffed  Rice  or  Corn  Puffs  makes 
a  delightful  blend.  The  texture  is 
flimsy,  the  taste  like  nuts. 

They  add  what  crust  adds  to 
shortcake,  tarts  and  pies.  They  add 
as  much  as  the  sugar  or  the  cream. 

The  finest  pancakes  ever  tasted 

Now  we  make  a  pancake  flour  mixed 
with  ground  Puffed  Rice.  The  exploded 
iood  cells  make  the  pancakes  fluffy,  the 
flavor  gives  a  nut-like  taste.  You  have 
never  tasted  pancakes  like  those  made 
with  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour.  It  is 
self-raising — try  it. 


The  Quaker  O&ls  Company 

Sole  Makers 
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Puffed  Wheat 


Puffed  Rice 


Corn  Puffs 


Also  Puffed  Rice 
Pancake  Flour 


Puffed  to  8  times  normal  size 


Colliers.  The  National  Weekly 
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He  procured  a  length  of  canvas  and 
fashioned  it  into  a  sail,  stepped  a  mast, 
and  set  out.  There  was  a  small  boat 
used  to  recover  escaping  convicts,  but  a 
hole  had  been  carefully  bored  in  its  bot¬ 
tom,  so  that  when  pursuit  was  at¬ 
tempted  it  sank. 

Fights  for  U.  S. 

AFTER  experiencing  great  privation, 
.  he  finally  made  the  port  of  New 
Amsterdam,  British  Guiana,  on  the 
morning  of  December  15,  1858.  As  Di 
Rudio  entered  the  harbor  his  little  boat 
was  met  by  the  launch  of  the  governor, 
who  decided  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  return  to  England 
and  arranged  for  his  passage.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  29,  1860,  he  landed  in  London. 
He  went  directly  to  the  “Times”  office 
to  thank  the  editors  for  their  part  in 
saving  him  from  the  guillotine,  and  to 
have  the  fact  of  his  arrival  published. 
He  told  his  story  and  it  was  printed  in 
most  of  the  important  British  news¬ 
papers.  He  undertook  a  lecture  tour. 
He  sought  the  aid  of  Mazzini  in  return¬ 
ing  to  his  native  land,  but  Mazzini  could 
do  nothing  for  him.  He  was  told  that 
if  he  set  foot,  on  Italian  soil  he  would 
probably  be  arrested  and  turned  over 
to  the  French  authorities.  Then  came  a 
letter  from  Mazzini,  asking  him  to  call. 

He  found  Mazzini  aged,  worn,  but, 
still  possessing  the  lire  of  the  Mazzini 
he  had  known  in  his  youth.  Mazzini 
greeted  him  warmly,  and  advised  him 
to  go  and  fight  for  the  preservation  of 
the  United  States.  On  February  8, 
1864,  he  sailed  for  New  York.  He  en¬ 
listed  at  once  as  a  private  in  Com¬ 
pany  A  of  the  79th  Regiment  of  New 
York  Volunteers  and  began  service  at 


Petersburg,  Va.  He  proved  a  gallant 
soldier,  and  in  a  few  months  was  made 
a  second  lieutenant  in  a  negro  regiment. 
At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he  passed 
into  the  regular  army,  and  in  1875 
found  himself  a  first  lieutenant  of  Cus¬ 
ter’s  Regiment,  the  7th  United  States 
Cavalry.  He  followed  the  fortunes  of 
those  troopers  as  they  fought  the  Ir< 
dians  on  the  Western  frontier. 

On  June  26,  1876,  he  was  with  Major 
Reno’s  detachment,  which  went  to  Cus¬ 
ter’s  relief  in  the  battle  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn.  Reno  arrived  too  late,  and 
Custer  with  his  entire  command  was 
massacred.  Di  Rudio’s  horse  was  killed 
under  him,  and  he  lay  in  the  brush, 
simulating  death,  surrounded  by  the 
bloodthirsty  Sioux  Indians,  for  forty- 
two  hours.  After  they  retreated  he  re¬ 
joined  his  command.  He  was  finally 
promoted,  retired  with  honor  from  the 
service  in  1896  as  a  major,  and  settled 
with  his  wife  and  children  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  He  lived  a  quiet  life  and 
there  ended  his  turbulent  career,  dying 
peacefully,  in  a  bed.  He  wrote  a  book 
on  his  adventures,  which  he  brought  to 
me  for  revision,  but  which,  I  believe, 
was  never  issued. 

Investigating  Judge  Blodgett 

MAIS,  a  nos  moutons:  I  have  said 
that  in  the  publication  of  the 
“Daily  News”  we  at  a  very  early  stage 
look  up  the  investigation  of  public 
wrongs.  Perhaps  the  first  notable  in¬ 
stance  was  what  was  known  as  the 
Blodgett  case. 

Henry  W.  Blodgett  was  the  judge  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  in 
Chicago.  He  had  been  a  politician  of 
( Continued  on  page  39) 


Baron  de  Palm,  habited  faultlessly,  hair  and  beard 
carefully  dressed,  was  a  new  type  to  bustling  Chicago 


OR  every  hand  that  <; writes  Ever  sharp  h 
**  the  pencil  that  saves  effort  and  time.  Ever- 
sharp  helps  at  every  stroke — inscribes  every  word 
neatly — keeps  its  point  sharp  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  writing — is  never  sharpened . 
Being  most  efficient ,  it  is  most  economical ,  writ - 
mg  10,000  words  per  penny.  And  being  both 
most  efficient  and  most  economical,  it  also  is  most 
attractive;  a fine  example  of  the jeweler  s  art.  Styles 
for  pocket  chain,  purse  or  hand  bag.  Prices  $ 1.00 
upward.  Make  sure  you  get  Ever  sharp — the 
name  is  on  the  pencil.  Dealers  everywhere. 

THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  Chicago 

Eastern  Office:  165  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Western  Representa¬ 
tives:  Bert  M.  Morris-Company,  444  Market  Street ,  San  Frandsco. 

Canadian  Representatives:  Rowland  &  Campbell,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg, 

Canada ;  Consolidated  Optical  Company ,  Toronto,  Canada 


Companion  of  the  Tempoint  Pen 


America  First  in  VALUE-FIRST 

AMERICANS  are  employed  to  create  and  Clothes — Value  in  style  and  design;  Value 

■  maintain  the  high  standard  of  value  in  fabric  and  finish;  Value  to  the  last  penny 

so  evident  in  Michaels-Stern  Value- First  in  service  and  satisfaction. 

Send  for  new  style  booklet ,  “  How  Clothes  Help  If  in  Success ” 

Michaels,  Stern  &  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Stop  at  the  Sign  of  the  Value-First  Boy; 
He’s  the  Sign  of  a  Value-First  Store . 


many  years’  standing,  and  his  reputa¬ 
tion  was  not  altogether  savory.  A  close 
scrutiny  of  his  administration  of  the 
office  led  me  to  believe  him  an  unjust 
judge  There  were  three  young  lawyers 
in  Chicago  of  very  high  character  who 
shared  my  views.  They  were  John  S. 
Cooper,  John  J.  Knickerbocker,  and 
Henry  I.  Sheldon.  After  no  little  hesi¬ 
tation,  in  view  of  the  responsibility 
assumed,  in  1877,  we  framed  a  petition 
to  Congress,  asking  an  investigation 
with  a  view  to  Judge  Blodgett’s  im¬ 
peachment.  This  was  sent  to  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter  H.  Harrison,  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Chicago,  and  he  presented  it  A 
subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  J.  Proctor 
Knott  of  Kentucky,  was  appointed  to 
conduct  the  inquiry. 

Blodgett  had  for  some  years  been  a 
railroad  attorney  and  also  a  lobbyist  on 
behalf  of  the  railroads,  and  since  Chi¬ 
cago  was  the  most  conspicuous  railroad 
center  in  the  United  States,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  place  was  murky  with 
railroad  influence.  The  moment  the 
attempt  to  impeach  Blodgett  was  dis¬ 
closed,  a  large  coterie  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  Chicago,  who  had  enjoyed 
railroad  practice,  as  well  as  the  news¬ 
papers  competing  with  the  “Daily 
News,”  took  up  the  cudgels,  denounced 
the  three  young  men  roundly  and  set 
out  to  defend  the  accused.  It  thus 
happened  that  when  Proctor  Knott  s 
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committee  arrived,  even  before  they  be¬ 
gan  work,  there  was  a  round  of  wining 
and  dining  for  them,  and  the  whole 
accusation  was  stigmatized  as  an  out¬ 
rage.  , 

As  the  hearing  went  on,  however,  it 
was  evident  that  it  was  serious.  It  was 
clearly  shown  that  there  was  a  back¬ 
stairs  influence  which  was  wholly  im¬ 
proper  and  which  undeniably  affected 
Blodgett’s  judicial  actions.  It  was 
shown  also  that  Blodgett  had  borrowed 
money  from  bankruptcy  funds  in  the 
registry  of  his  court  with  which  to 
speculate  in  Wall  Street. 

In  the  end  Proctor  Knott’s  commit¬ 
tee  found  that  the  investigation  was 
quite  justified,  but  impotently  reported 
to  Congress  that  it  was  so  late  in  the 
session  that  no  impeachment  proceed¬ 
ings  were  possible,  and  thus  Blodgett 
escaped. 

Arthur  Appoints  Gresham 

SEVERAL  years  elapsed  and  then  the 
judge  faced  his  deserts. 

Judge  Drummond,  the  United  States 
Circuit  Judge  in  Chicago,  was  in  his 
declining  years  and  about  to  retire. 
This  came  to  my  knowledge  privately 
in  the  spring  of  1884.  I  went  to  Wash¬ 


ington  at  once  and  called  upon  General 
Arthur,  then  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  asked  him  to  read  the  record 
in  the  case  as  presented  by  Proctor 
Knott’s  committee.  He  did  so,  and 
when  I  suggested  that  Blodgett  would 
be  a  candidate  to  succeed  Judge  Drum¬ 
mond,  he  very  promptly  assured  me 
that  such  an  appointment  would  not  be 
made.  But  then  there  was  a  complica¬ 
tion.  General  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  who 
had  previously  served  with  distinction 
as  a  Federal  judge,  but  had  retired 
from  the  judicial  office  to  enter  politics, 
was  postmaster  general  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Arthur.  The  President  knew  that 
Gresham  had  tired  of  politics  and 
was  anxious  to  return  to  the  bench. 
But  unfortunately  General  Gresham’s 
name  had  been  suggested  as  a  rival 
candidate  for  tbe  presidency,  and  any 
immediate  appointment  of  him  as  Judge 
Drummond’s  successor  might  be  con¬ 
strued  as  a  trade  to  prevent  his  run¬ 
ning  as  a  presidential  nominee.  Presi¬ 
dent  Arthur  asked  me  to  see  General 
Gresham,  find  out  how  he  felt,  and  if  I 
should  learn  that  he  still  desired  a  judi¬ 
cial  office,  to  assure  him  that  President 
Arthur  would  be  glad  to  appoint  him 
in  Judge  Drummond’s  place. 

I  called  on  Postmaster  Gresham  and 


we  went  out  for  a  long  ride.  I  asked 
him  how  he  felt  about  the  suggestion 
that  he  be  the  presidential  nominee. 
He  promptly  and  vigorously  denounced 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  his  friends  to 
compass  such  a  result.  “It  would  be 
disgraceful,”  said  he,  “for  any  member 
of  General  Arthur’s  Cabinet  to  under¬ 
take  to  run  against  him  for  the  Repub¬ 
lican  nomination  after  the  splendid  ad¬ 
ministration  he  has  given  the  country.” 

I  then  told  him  that  I  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  offer  him  the  Circuit  Court 
Judgeship  to  be  made  vacant  by  Judge 
Drummond ;  but  it  was  understood  that 
the  arrangement  was  to  be  held  as  con¬ 
fidential  until  after  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tion  Convention,  to  the  end  that  it  must 
not  be  regarded  as  a  political  arrange¬ 
ment.  This  was  assented  to;  I  reported 
the  situation  to  President  Arthur  and 
went  back  to  Chicago.  Judge  Drum¬ 
mond  was  induced  to  hold  his  office 
some  months  longer  and  until  the 
proper  moment  for  Gresham’s  appoint¬ 
ment.  Then,  as  I  had  anticipated,  a 
petition  for  the  appointment  of  Judge 
Blodgett  for  the  post  was  prepared  and 
signed  very  generally  by  the  railroad 
lawyers  of  Chicago.  It  was  presented 
to  President  Arthur,  but,  as  may  be 
well  understood,  was  ineffective.  Gen¬ 
eral  Gresham  was  appointed. 

This  is  the  fifth  chapter  of  Mr. 
Stoyie’s  own  story.  The  sixth  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  an  early  issue. 
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of  life.  Roosevelt  was  a  soothing  sirup 
to  these  vague  dissatisfactions.  He  gave 
writing  men  the  rich  feeling  that  they 
were  sharers  in  his  own  adventure  and 
achievement.  After  an  hour  with  him 
a  society  novelist  grew  horns  on  his 
hands,  hair  on  his  chest,  and  clinked 
spurs  as  he  walked.  Even  poets  reeled 
from  his  presence 
fairly  intoxicated 
with  the  sense  of 
being  strenuously 
constructive. 

Quite  likely  the 
writers  will  resent 
the  inclusion  of 
Sullivan,  for  among 
the  elect  of  the 
craft  he  is  not  re¬ 
garded  as  a  stylist. 
And  may  he  never 
be.  A  craving  for 
style  generally 
marks  the  end  of  a 
reporter.  He  tries 
to  tell  the  story  in¬ 
stead  of  letting  the 
story  tell  itself. 

I  have  worked 
with  scores  of  men 
who  looked  upon 
reporting  merely 
as  a  stepping-stone 
to  “literature.”  Al¬ 
most  invariably  the 

Mrth  mindyou,  where  broods  the  chill  story  took  shape  in  their  minds  before 
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So  it  is  that  only  Mark  Sullivan  re¬ 
mains.  First,  last,  and  all  the  time,  he 
is  a  reporter.  Facts  are  his  hobby. 
They  draw  him  as  anise  seed  does  the 
hound.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real 
reporter  must  have  the  hound  note. 
The  quality  of  persistence,  the  obses¬ 
sion  of  the  pursuit,  the  iron  exclusion 
of  everything  but 
the  scent  that  is 
before  him — these 
are  essentials.  The 
man  who  is  trying 
to  serve  a  cause  or 
to  save  a  friend 
has  no  business  in 
the  reporting  game, 
for  facts  have  a 
way  of  being  brutal. 

Their  development, 
regardless  of 
the  consequence  in 
terms  of  personal 
hurt,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  necessary 
public  service ; 
nevertheless  it  is 
a  cold-blooded  busi¬ 
ness. 

As  bearing  upon 
this  phase  of  the 
matter,  Sullivan’s 
father  and  mother 
came  from  Ireland 
— not  from  the 
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What  more  reasonable  to  assume  than 
that  the  flame  of  this  conflict,  burning 
out  eventually,  left  him  cold .  Ant‘ 
when  an  Irishman  is  cold,  it  is  with  a 
coldness  that  makes  chilled  steel  look 
like  cup  custard.  It  is  this  very  qual- 


ness.  One  can  read  his  articles  year 
in  and  year  out  without  gaining  the 
slightest  idea  as  to  the  Sullivan  per¬ 
sonality.  In  the  majority  of  wilting 
to-day  the  high  spot  of  color  is  the 
writer  himself.  He  is  more  concerned 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about 
this  remarkable  man  was  the  fascina¬ 
tion  that  he  had  for  waiters.  Now, 
writing,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  a 
parasitical  sort  of  business,  and  unless 
one  varies  it  by  action  of  some  sort, 
there  inevitably  comes  a  time  when  the 
writer  feels  that  he  is  on  the  side  lines 


enter  the  front  of  the  article  he  slips 
out  the  back.  He  lists  nothing  interfere 
with  consideration  of  the  facts  that  he 
has  gathered  for  your  information. 

The  opinionist  rarely  asks  questions 
and  listens  even  more  rarely.  He  tells 
about  himself,  what  he  likes,  what  he 
thinks,  and,  having  exhausted  these 


subjects,  darts  off  to  write  a  story 
based  upon  such  of  his  own  assertions 
as  you  have  not  had  spirit  or  time  to 
challenge.  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
Mark  Sullivan  for  years,  and  I  have 
never  heard  him  volunteer  a  word  about 
himself.  He  asks  questions  and  listens. 
And  his  questions  always  drive  deeper 
to  the  heart  of  the  thing  under  discus¬ 
sion.  This  human  curiosity  is  the  first 
essential  to  good  reporting,  and  Sulli¬ 
van  has  it  in  remarkable  degree.  Here 
again  one  gets  a  glimpse  of  his  early 
life  and  general  background.  After 
being  graduated  from  a  normal  school 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  became  half 
owner  of  a  daily  paper  in  Phoenixville, 
Pa.,  a  town  of  about  8,000.  In  the  four 
years  of  this  ownership  Sullivan  came  to 
know  every  man,  woman,  child,  and  dog, 
not  jn  any  cursory  way,  but  intimately. 

Opinionizing,  the  Easiest  Way 

TWICE  each  day,  rain  or  shine,  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  main  streets, 
stopping,  talking,  listening,  learning, 
until  the  heart  of  the  town  was  an  open 
page  to  him.  People  are  very  much 
alike  the  country  over,  and  when  a  man 
has  examined  the 
mainsprings  of  ac¬ 
tion  in  one  commu¬ 
nity  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  he  can 
come  close  to  meas¬ 
uring  up  the  human 
impulse  and  the 
human  desire  in 
any  other  commu¬ 
nity.  There  is  no 
question  that  this 
Phoenixville  experi¬ 
ence  furnished  Sul¬ 
livan  with  a  reser¬ 
voir  of  experience 
from  which  he  has 
never  ceased  to 
draw. 

There  is  another 
phase  of  Sullivan’s 
early  life  that  has 
intimate  bearing  on 
his  present  capaci¬ 
ties.  In  1896,  when 
he  was  twenty-two 
years  old,  and,  after 
four  years  of  busi-  „  . 

ness  experience,  he  sold  out  his  hall  m 
terest  in  the  paper  and  went  to  Harvard. 
In  1900  he  received  his  A.  B.  degree, 
and  in  1903  he  was  graduated  from  the 

Law  School.  .  .  , 

The  average  youth,  going  straight  to 
college  from  the  preparatory  school, 


knows  nothing  of  life  and  does  not  re¬ 
late  his  studies  to  life.  The  whole  scho¬ 
lastic  process,  to  his  mind,  is  a  sort  of 
pious  ritual,  something  to  be  gotten 
through  with  as  quickly  as  possible.  He 
learns  passively,  without  enthusiasm 
and  even  without  realization  of  any  ac¬ 
tual  value  attaching  to  what  he  learns, 
and  after  graduation  he  goes  out  into 
the  world  with  the  feeling:  “Well,  that's 
over.” 

The  Sullivan  plan  should  be  made  a 
compulsory  part  of  every  education. 
Actual  experience  in  the  world  of  en¬ 
deavor  should  follow  high  school,  and 
then,  when  the  boy  goes  to  college,  he 
will  know  what  he  wants,  what  he 
needs,  and  how  to  get  it.  His  studies 
will  have  meaning  for  him,  a  real  sig¬ 
nificance. 

As  I  gather  it,  Sullivan’s  choice  of  the 
newspaper  business  was  his  own.  What 
is  more  to  the  point,  he  made  a  success 
of  it.  This  is  important.  In  Europe, 
when  the  youth  shows  no  great  promise, 
his  parents  put  him  in  the  church  or  the 
army.  In  the  United  States  the  refuge 
of  the  aimless  is  the  press.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  a  host  of  half-baked  boys  flood 
the  profession  each  year,  and  while  they 
are  automatically 
ejected  they  remain 
long  enough  to 
prejudice  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  brilliant, 
hard-working  mi¬ 
nority  to  whom 
journalism  is  a 
thing  of  love  as 
well  as  a  career. 
Even  when  Sulli¬ 
van  went  to  Har¬ 
vard  he  carried  his 
bent  with  him. 
While  a  student  he 
formed  connections 
with  the  Boston 
“Transcript,”  and 
contributed  articles 
from  time  to  time, 
not  on  college  sub¬ 
jects,  by  any  means, 
but  political  obser¬ 
vation  that  showed 
ability  of  no  small 
order.  The  real  test 
came  later  on,  how¬ 
ever,  when  he  set¬ 
tled  in  New  York  to  practice  law.  The 
simon-pure  writer  can  never  be  weaned 
from  his  infatuation.  No  discourage¬ 
ment  has  power  to  daunt  him,  and  he 
clings  to  it  with  a  hope  that  is  fine 
when  crowned  with  success,  but  that  is 
( Continued  on  page  42) 
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Fine  Steels  form  the  Sinews  of  a  MA 


EVERYTHING  that  is  built  to  endure  must  have  fine 
sinews.  A  great  ship,  a  giant  locomotive,  a  huge 
bridge,  a  gigantic  building.  Search  for  the  sinews  in  a 
Maxwell  and  you  discover  new  steels,  fine  steels,  special 
steels,  steels  manufactured  to  Maxwell’s  own  formulae. 

Steels,  for  instance,  that  make  possible  that  rare  com¬ 
bination  of  extreme  lightness  and  brute  strength. 

For  a  Maxwell  is  made  to  be  light  in  weight.  Its 
mission  is  economic  transportation. 


Any  superfluous  poi 
much  more  cost  of  opei 
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dividends  of  satisfaction.  They  make  friends.  They  are 
responsible  for  that  rapid  rise  of  Maxwell  the  world  over. 

Nearly  400,000  now  in  use;  100,000  more  in  process 
of  construction ;  and  fully  40  per  cent  of  those  who  have 
decided  upon  a  Maxwell  as  their  first-choice  car  will  not 
be  able  to  get  one  this  year — so  overwhelming  is  the 
demand  for  this  remarkable  car. 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.,  INC.  -  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 
MAXWELL  MOTOR  SALES  CORP.,  EXPORT  DIVISION,  1808  B’WAY,  NEW  YORK 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 
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A  Permanent 

Tube  Repair — in  5  minutes 

It’s  easier  to  make  a  permanent  tube  repair — with  the 
Shaler  Vulcanizer — than  to  apply  a  temporary  patch 
that  soon  comes  off. 

The  smooth  feather-edge  patch  of  a  Shaler  is  perfectly 
vulcanized  to  the  tube — and  makes  it  as  good  as  new. 

Over  one  million  motorists  carry  Shaler  Vulcanizers  in  their  cars 
for  emergency  use  on  the  road  and  repairing  tubes  at  home. 
Simple— safe— automatic— anyone  can  make  perfect  tube  repairs 
with  it  anywhere  in  5  minutes. 

C.  A.  Shaler  Co.,  1101  Fourth  St.,  Waupun,  Wis. 
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sad  beyond  words  when  companioned 
with  failure. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Sullivan  ever  had 
a  case  or  wanted  one.  He  turned  more 
and  more  to  writing,  and  in  1906  ac¬ 
cepted  a  staff  position  with  Collier’s 
Weekly,  just  coming  to  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  at  that  time. 

At  the  same  time  this  training  in  the 
law  may  not  be  regarded  as  other  than 
an  important  contribution  to  Sullivan’s 
reportorial  equipment.  It  is  not  enough 
for  a  reporter  to  be  able  merely  to  col¬ 
lect  facts.  It  is  just 
as  necessary  to 
present  them  prop¬ 
erly,  and  the  law 
course  is  undoubt 
edly  back  of  Sulli¬ 
van’s  sense  of 
values,  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  sequence, 
and  the  entirely 
effective  fashion  in 
which  he  marshals 
his  information. 

It’s  a  big  job  and 
one  of  tremendous 
importance.  Good 
reporting  might 
have  done  much  to 
save  us  from  our 
present  mess.  Had 
the  people  of  the 
United  States  been 
given  facts  instead 
of  opinions,  there 
would  be  under¬ 
standing  in  the 
country  to-day  in¬ 
stead  of  confusion. 

It  is  the  common 
thing,  of  course,  to 

blame  the  censorship  for  failures  in  re¬ 
porting.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
never  any  censorship  in  the  United 
States  save  a  simple  voluntary  agree¬ 
ment,  without  force  in  law,  that  pledged 
the  papers  to  conceal  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  ships,  the  movement  of 
troops,  etc.  As  for  the  censorship  im¬ 
posed  by  General  Pershing  in  France,  it 
was  military  only.  The  great  wide 
sweep  of  the  war,  with  its  tangle  of  re¬ 
lated  problems  in  every  country,  was 
open  to  anyone  who  cared  to  write.  F ew 
wrote  because  such  articles  called  for 
reportorial  ability  rather  than  for  the 
chronicle  of  the  obvious. 

Mark  Sullivan  was  one  of  the  few. 
He  traveled  through  the  Allied  countries 
in  the  summer  of  1918,  studying  condi¬ 
tions,  talking  with  statesmen,  soldiers, 
sailors,  labor  leaders,  politicians,  work¬ 
ers,  and  peasants,  and  out  of  it  all  he 
drew  five  articles  that  might  well  have 
been  bound  together  as  a  Reconstruction 
primer.  The  freedom  of  the  seas,  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  industrial  situa¬ 
tion,  and  all  of  the  other  burning  ques¬ 
tions — all  were  set  out  in  their  elements, 
fairly,  fully,  and  simply,  a  remarkable 
contribution  to  the  thought  of  the  nation. 
[Collier’s,  November- December,  1918.] 

It  was  also  an  inestimable  service 
that  he  rendered  in  connection  with  the 
Peace  Conference.  The  treaty  has  been 
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attacked  from  many  sides  as  a  failure 
in  advertising.  It  is  a  charge  that  can¬ 
not  be  denied.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Paris  proceedings  have  never  been 
placed  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  any  degree  of  clearness  or 
in  such  manner  as  to  put  public  opinion 
in  possession  of  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Where  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  comes  is  in  the  placing 
of  the  blame. 

I  say  that  the  President  was  barred 
absolutely  from  the  use  of  governmental 
machinery  or  public 
funds  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  putting  the 
proceedings  of  the 
Peace  Conference 
before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  Weeks 
before  he  went  to 
Paris  the  Republi¬ 
can  majority  in  the 
Senate  served  plain 
notice  that  the 
League  of  Nations 
must  be  regarded 
as  a  political  and 
controversial  ques¬ 
tion,  and  gave 
angry  warning 
that  it  would  not 
stand  for  “press¬ 
agenting”  of  any 
kind.  Any  attempt 
at  Government  su¬ 
pervision,  regard¬ 
less  of  its  honesty 
and  helpfulness, 
would  have  been 
seized  upon  by  the 
Republican  sena¬ 
tors  and  by  the  Re¬ 
publican  newspapers  as  an  effort  of  the 
Administration  to  “muzzle  the  press.” 

Reporting  the  Peace  Conference  was 
the  job  of  the  press.  And  the  press 
fell  down  on  the  job  because  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  correspondents  were 
not  reporters.  They  opinionized,  con¬ 
jectured,  attacked,  and  defended,  but 
only  in  a  few  notable  instances  did 
they  give  time  and  effort  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  that  would  permit  the 
people  at  home  to  pass  judgment  and 
to  render  decisions.  Let  us  admit  the 
difficulties  of  the  task.  The  nations  of 
the  world  were  gathered  to  assess  dam¬ 
ages,  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  to  rebuild 
the  shattered  foundations  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  to  add  to  the  inevitable  clashes 
of  interest,  a  new  idealism  tested 
strength  with  the  old  conventions.  Yet 
it  was  not  an  impossible  task.  No  fact 
was  in  one  piece,  but  the  pieces  them¬ 
selves  were  in  view,  waiting  to  be  put 
together.  But  this  called  for  skill,  in¬ 
telligence,  and  even  drudgery,  and 
Opinionizing  was  the  Easiest  Way. 

Proof  of  these  statements  is  to  found 
in  the  articles  that  Sullivan  cabled  back 
from  the  conference.  They  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  business  and  let  people 
see  the  beats.  In  plain  words,  he 
reported.  And  this  is  his  value.  And 
it  is  a  social  value.  A  Mark  Sullivan 
is  a  national  asset. 


Hand  and  Foot 
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5  Minute  Vulcanizer 


not  do  to  show  too  well  so  soon  after 
the  first  two  ugly  miles.  He  therefore 
twisted  the  reins  deftly,  and  the  mare 
broke  into  a  choppy,  jerky  run.  The 
other  three  trotted  evenly  for  the  word, 
but  Donaldson  looked  up  at  the  judge, 
shook  his  head  appealingly,  and  the 
judge  rang  his  bell  to  call  the  others 
back  for  another  start.  The  judge  had 
his  own  opinion  of  Donaldson’s  inabil¬ 
ity  to  get  the  mare  trotting,  and  de¬ 
cided  the  next  time  was  to  be  a  sure 
start.  Donaldson,  feeling  he  had  dis¬ 
armed  suspicion,  made  up  his  mind  to 
the  same  effect. 

“We’ll  go  without  you,  Tom,”  the 
judge  threatened.  “Let’s  get  away 
now.” 

The  four  trotters  swung  down  the 
stretch  nearly  abreast,  Wilkesbarre 


at  the  pole,  Ax-to-Grind  and  Medium 
Rare  in  the  middle,  and  Dottie  on  the 
extreme  outside,  trotting  close  to  the 
rail  against  the  stands.  It  was  a  sure 
go.  All  four  drivers  saw  it  and  settled 
grimly  in  their  seats  for  the  drive.  The 
judge,  nodding  approval,  eyed  them  to 
the  wire.  Thirty  feet  from  the  wire, 
with  the  judge  framing  his  lips  for  the 
word  “Go!”  Donaldson  slightly  loosened 
his  reins,  gave  the  mare  a  little  head, 
and  sent  her  out  in  front  of  the  others. 
They  passed  under  the  wire,  and  the 
judge  sent  them  off.  The  mare  was  fly¬ 
ing  to  a  good  two-length  lead. 

Donaldson’s  game  was  the  old  spread- 
eagle — a  drive  from  the  extreme  out¬ 
side  of  the  track,  diagonally  across  to 
the  inner  rail  by  which  the  driver  takes 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Have  you  ever  thought  what 
a  Bicycle  can  mean  to  you — 

In  riding  for  pleasure  ?  It  is  one  of  the  most 
healthful  forms  of  exercise.  Ride  a  Bicycle  to  work 
and  save  time  and  money.  A  Bicycle  is  the  best 
present  of  all.  Women  find  cycling  the  most 
pleasant  way  to  keep  healthy,  happy,  and  strong. 

Now’s  the  time 

to  see  your  dealer’s  new  stock  of  latest  models.  Join  the  happy, 
healthy  throng  of  cyclists.  Buy  now  and  get  a  full  season’s  use. 

CYCLE  TRADES  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.,  35  Warren  St.,NewYork,U.S.  A. 
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The  Silent  Partner  of  Big  Business 


rO  me,  Dear,  those  flowers  are  a  very  real 
i 


incentive  to  effort.  Li\e  baby's  smile  — 
li\e  the  touch  of  your  hand— they  steady  me  in 
every  crisis,  and  encourage  me  to  higher  aims.  ” 


He  was  a  big  man.  Big  enough  to  know  that 
success  is  largely  a  matter  of  surroundings.  And 
fresh  flowers  are  as  much  a  part  of  his  desk 
equipment  as  his  favorite  pen  or  his  telephone. 


To-day  in  the  high  places  of  business — in  the  cheer¬ 
ful,  well-kept  home — on  the  attractive,  perfectly 
appointed  table — and  between  friends,  where  words 
would  fail — Flowers  breathe  forth  their  fragrant 
messages  of  tenderness,  inspiration  and  cheer. 


Tour  local  florist,  within  a  few  hours,  can 
deliver  fresh  flowers  in  any  city  or  town  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  through 
the  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Service. 


The  florist  displaying  the  “Say  it  with  Flowers”  emblem 
is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists,  which 
gives  him  advantages  that  enable  him  to  serve  you  best. 


^ Whose  c. Birthday 


comes  in 


1920.  S.A.F.  &  O.H. 


his  mount  in  front  of  the  field  and  tries 
to  cut  off  the  inside  horse  at  the  first 
turn.  It  requires  much  nerve  on  the 
part  of  a  driver  and  more  foot  on  the 
part  of  the  horse,  for  none  of  the  others 
will  sit  quietly  back  to  watch  the  out¬ 
sider  shunt  them  back  to  the  dust  if  it 
can  be  avoided.  The  judge  had  been 
caught  napping  at  the  start.  So  now, 
as  they  left  the  wire,  were  Mark  White 
and  Willis  Anderson,  with  Ax-to-Grind 
and  Medium  Rare.  A  third  of  the  way 
to  the  turn  they  had  to  pull  up  to  avoid 
driving  into  the  streaking  Dottie  and 
Donaldson.  Old  Lloyd  had  not  been 
asleep,  however. 

Long  experience  had  taught  Loyd 
that  the  worst  enemy  of  the  man  at 
the  pole  is  the  man  on  the  outside.  It 
is  easy  to  keep  tab  on  the  drivers  with 
whom  you  are  rubbing  elbows,  but  there 
is  no  way  of  knowing  what  your  rival 
on  the  other  side  of  the  track  is  doing. 
Merely  to  play  safe,  therefore,  Loyd 
had  given  the  fiery  old  war  horse  his 
head  as  they  went  away  from  the  wire. 
Forging  out  in  front  of  Ax-to-Grind 
and  Medium  Rare,  Loyd  saw  the  sorrel 
head  of  Dottie  pointing  for  the  pole  and 
the  turn.  He  eased  his  grip  on  the 
lines,  spoke  quickly  to  the  willing  bay, 
and  at  the  turn  held  the  pole  safe. 

Donaldson’s  spread-eagle  was  defi¬ 
nitely  foiled.  Disgusted  with  his  fail¬ 
ure,  he  was  forced  to  swing  wide  and 
trot  the  long  way  round  the  turn.  He 
quickly  shifted  into  another  drive  in 
an  effort  to  carry  the  big  bay  horse  off 
his  feet. 

“Shove  on  the  lines,  Old-Timer,”  he 
1  yelled  derisively  at  Loyd.  “We’re  gonna 
'  trot  this  time.” 

“Hold  yo’  hat,  suh,  and  pin  back  yo’ 
|  eahs,”  the  old  Kentuckian  answered. 


AROUND  the  turn  they  swept,  side  by 
■  side.  Ax-to-Grind  and  Medium  Rare 
pounded  along  behind  them,  looking 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  front  drivers. 
The  lumbering  Wilkesbarre  seemed  full 
of  fight.  Loyd  simply  let  him  have  his 
head,  and  he  held  the  snappy  going 
mare  an  inch  back  and  outside.  They 
reached  the  quarter  pole,  not  in  thirty 
minutes  as  it  might  seem  from  the  tell¬ 
ing,  but  in  thirty-one  short  seconds. 
Donaldson,  confident  still  that  the  little 
mare  could  outstep  the  Wilkes  horse, 
urged  her  on  as  they  made  for  the  turn 
into  the  back  stretch.  It  was  no  use. 
Therefore,  as  they  headed  for  the  half- 
mile  post,  Donaldson  decided  to  lay  up 
a  little  and  avoid  racing  his  mare  into  ■ 
the  ground.  He  would  let  Loyd  make 
the  pace  and  break  the  wind.  But  the 
instant  he  tightened  his  grip  to  pull  in 
he  saw  his  mistake.  The  rushing 
Medium  Rare  and  Ax-to-Grind  were 
upon  him,  and  he  had  to  trot  whether 
he  wished  or  not.  The  indecision  cost 
him  a  quarter  length,  which  he  had  not 
regained  at  the  half.  Wilkesbarre 
passed  that  post  in  1.03,  still  boiling 
with  trot. 

Going  into  the  far  turn,  Ax-to-Grind, 
behind  Loyd  on  the  rail,  went  to  a  break, 
and  Anderson  swung  in  to  the  rail  with 
Medium  Rare.  Donaldson  again  de¬ 
cided  to  pull  up  a  bit  to  rest  the  mare, 
but  at  the  instant  he  did  so  Loyd  shoved 
ahead  to  increase  his  lead  with  Wilkes¬ 
barre.  He  took  not  only  the  lead  Don¬ 
aldson  wished  to  give  him,  but  some  on 
his  own  account  as  well.  Donaldson, 
seeing  himself  foxed,  could  only  make 
the  best  of  it. 

“Old-Timer,  you’re  good,"  he  called, 
sourly. 

“So’s — this — old — hoss,”  floated  back 
over  Loyd’s  shoulder. 

As  they  reached  the  three-quarters 
pole  Medium  Rare  followed  Ax-to- 
Grind’s  example  and  cracked  under  the 
terrific  strain,  going  to  a  bad,  buck¬ 
jumping  break.  As  he  fell  back,  Don¬ 
aldson  swung  Dottie  full  in  behind 
Wilkesbarre  to  use  the  big  horse  as  a 
wind  shield  until  they  reached  the  home 
stretch.  The  time  here  was  1.34,  and 
the  big  bay  son  of  Pennsylvania  Wilkes 
was  trotting  like  a  foal. 

That  part  of  the  crowd  that  knew 
a  horse  race  on  sight  was  on  its  feet  as 
[  the  heavy  head  of  Wilkesbarre  came 


swinging  around  the  turn  for  home. 
Donaldson  swung  wide  with  the  some¬ 
what  refreshed- Dottie,  and  let  drive  for 
the  wire.  Straightened  out  for  the  fin¬ 
ish,  Loyd  shifted  his  head  a  little  to 
the  right  and  kept  an  eye  open  for  the 
nose  of  the  mare.  He  had  Wilkesbarre 
going  strong  on  three  good  legs  and 
a  sore  one,  but  he  knew  he  must  rely 
on  his  own  hand  and  whip  for  the  last 
eighth.  It  is  only  fair  to  Donaldson 
to  say  that  he  was  a  corking  good  driver, 
regardless  of  his  lax  disposition.  He 
brought  the  little  sorrel  mare  up  with 
tremendous  whiz  and  was  at  Loyd’s 
shoulder  in  an  instant,  threatening  with 
every  stride. 

“Coming,  Old-Timer,”  he  yelled,  think¬ 
ing  to  rattle  the  Kentuckian. 

“Make  it  soon,  suh,”  Loyd  replied,  un¬ 
perturbed. 

Halfway  to  the  judges’  stand  Donald¬ 
son  made  his  supreme  effort,  and  by 
dint  of  hand,  voice,  and  whip  sent  the 
mare  up  to  Wilkesbarre’s  throat.  For 
a  second,  the  little  sorrel  fighting  vi¬ 
ciously  for  even  terms  and  the  big  bay 
swinging  bravely  and  honestly  along, 
Donaldson  held  Dottie  there.  Loyd 
thereupon  shook  the  lines,  called  to  his 
big  horse,  swished  his  whip,  and  slow¬ 
ly  but  surely  pushed  him  out  in  front 
again.  The  gait  told  on  the  little  sorrel 
mare,  and  she  wavered.  Donaldson 
caught  her  quickly  and  kept  driving, 
but  it  was  too  late.  Wilkesbarre  was 
under  the  wire  a  winner  by  a  good  half 
length,  though  he  well-nigh  went  to 
pieces  before  Loyd  took  him  in  hand 
passing  the  wire.  The  time,  announced 
as  2.04,  brought  a  buzz  of  admiration 
from  that  part  of  the  crowd  that  knew 
what  time  meant  on  the  track.  There 
were  a  few  cheers  for  the  old  Ken¬ 
tuckian  and  his  game  big  Wilkes 
horse.  The  time  was  three  full  seconds 
faster  than  the  horse  had  ever  trotted 
before. 

“I  thought  my  mare  had  the  speed 
of  that  lot,”  said  Donaldson  to  Loyd, 
carefully  appraising  the  old  fellow  as 
they  walked  off  the  track  side  by  side. 

“Much  speed,  suh,”  replied  Loyd 
gravely.  “But  my  hoss  had  mo’  than 
that.  He  had  foot,  which  is  speed,  and 
the  powuh  to  hold  it.” 

“Old-Timer,  you’re  good,”  said  Don¬ 
aldson  wryly. 


LOYD  trudged  along  behind  Wilkes- 
^  barre,  2.04,  and  his  bike,  Joseph  Jef¬ 
ferson  preceding  him  at  the  horse’s 
head  and  holding  a  pair  of  blankets 
over  the  tired  trotter.  Arrived  at  the 
stable,  Loyd  ,  left  the  horse  in  Joseph 
Jefferson’s  care,  dug  a  bunch  of  tickets 
out  of  his  trunk,  and  started  for  the 
betting  rings  to  round  up  his  $5,000 
winnings.  In  front  of  him  he  saw 
Donaldson  questioning  the  rat  Botelli, 
but  as  he  approached  Botelli  disap¬ 
peared  around  a  corner.  Loyd,  his  sus¬ 
picions  justified  in  his  own  mind,  mere¬ 
ly  smiled.  Donaldson  spoke  to  him. 

“Loyd,  what’s  this  I  hear  about  you 
drinking  a  whole  quart  of  champagne 
right  out  of  the  bottle  before  this  last 
heat?”  he  demanded,  smiling. 

“I  nevuh  swallowed  a  drop  of  the 
stuff  in  my  life,  suh,”  Loyd  replied. 
“What?” 

“I  nevuh  touch  anything  but  real 
liquoh,  suh,  distilled  to  the  sweetness  of 
the  dew  on  ouah  Kaintucky  mountains.’’ 

“But  that  quart  Botelli  says  he  gave 
you?”  Donaldson  persisted.  A  man  who 
has  just  said  good-by  to  several  thousand 
dollars  naturally  wants  to  know  why. 

“That,  suh?”  And  Loyd  winked  very 
slowly  and  gravely  at  the  questioning 
Donaldson.  “That?  Well,  suh,  he’d 
had  two  hahd  miles  already,  and  un- 
fohtunate,  a  most  unfohtunate,  shakin’ 
up  on  the  fah  tuhn  in  that  second  heat. 
I  gave  that  quaht  to  Wilkesbarre.  Every 
drop.  And  I  may  say,  suh,  that  it 
seemed  to  do  the  old  hoss  good.”  He 
paused  to  look  at  Donaldson  narrowly. 
“Mr.  Botelli  did  not  tell  me  you  sent  it, 
suh,  but  I’m  suhtainly  obliged  to  you.” 
He  smiled  slightly  and  then  turned  to 
resume  his  journey  to  the  betting  rings. 

“Old-Timer,”  said  Donaldson  finally, 
forcing  a  faint  smile,  “you  are  good.” 
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Another  way  that  Mitchell  gives 

extra  values 

Bodies  built  complete  by  Mitchell.  Not  bought  elsewhere,  not  assembled 
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The  New  Mitchell  Six,  bringing  a  new-day  style,  is 
presented  in  four  handsome  models:  a  5-passenger 
Touring  Car,  a  5-passenger  Sedan,  a  3-passenger 
Roadster  and  a  4-passenger  Coupe. 


Mitchell  is  one  of  ihe  few  manufacturers  building  its 
own  bodies,  open  and  closed,  from  the  raw  wood  and 
metal,  up  to  the  finished  product  mounted  on  its  own  chassis. 

Thus  Mitchell  saves  not  only  the  body  builder’s  profits,  but, 
by  personal  supervision,  gains  added  economies. 

Mitchell  controls  every  process,  every  quality.  Y\  e  buy  the 
most  expensive  woods,  and  we  season  them  for  three  years. 
We  know  what  goes  into  Mitchell  bodies. 

We  don’t  depend  on  emergency  purchases  here  and  there. 
We’re  not  dependent  on  fluctuating  conditions  of  outside  builders 

The  reason  for  this  plan 


MK.ST,  we  gain  a  better  prod¬ 
uct  in  countless  ways.  W  e  con 
trol  the  materials,  the  workman¬ 
ship,  the  finish. 

Every  detail,  however  unimpor¬ 
tant,  seemingly,  undergoes  the  keen 
eye  of  a  Mitchell  inspector. 

We  buy  our  own  varnish,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  it  must  meet  the  rigid 
tests.  We  give  plenty  of  time  for 
drying.  Mitchell  bodies  are  given 
a  coat  of  finish  early,  where 
shipped  bodies  often  get.  micro¬ 
scopic  rust  spots  on  them  that  later 
spread  under  the  paint  and  kill 
the  finish. 

Another  reason  for  a  '  Mitchell 
body  plant  is  the  two-way  money 
saving  explained  above. 

This  permits  us  to  build  in  nu¬ 
merous  over-values  in  the  body 
and  the  chassis.  It  brings  those 
hidden  values,  to  which  we  so  fre¬ 
quently  refer.  It  accounts  for  the 
New  Mitchell  including  so  many 
features  found  onlv  in  cars  cost¬ 
ing  more. 

I  hit.  is  in  line  with  the  famous 
efficiency  of  the  entire  Mitchell 
plant,  and  is  one  of  our  ways  of 
preparing  for  the  future. 

Our  problem  now 

VERY  Xew  Mitchell  can  be 
disposed  of  easily  this  year. 
So  there  is  no  problem  here. 

Frankly,  the  big  thing  that  faces 
every  large  car  maker  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  five  years  hence,  when  com¬ 
petition  will  be  rampant. 


bo  the  strategic  thing  to  do  now, 
we  believe,  is  to  build  today  with 
the  future  constantly  in  mind. 

In  other  words,  we’d  rather  prove 
our  case  now,  and  we  are  ready  to 
do  it,  with  all  the  years  of  prepa¬ 
ration  behind  us.  That,  in  fact,  is 
the  inner  reason  for  the  present 
Mitchell  policy.  That  accounts  for 
the  over  value — that  accounts  for 
the  reason  that  you  can’t  find  a 
comparable  car  at  a  comparable 
price. 

Nor  is  this  a  new  policy  with 
us.  Even,  before  the  war  we  saw 
the  coming  “Battle  of  the  Giants .” 

We  have  long  felt  that  the  sur¬ 
vivors  will  be  those  who  win  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
years  in  advance. 

We  tell  you  these  confidences 
about  Mitchell  policies  because 
they  are  of  vital  importance  to 
you — you  interpret  them  to  mean, 
and  rightly  so,  that  today  you 
gain  a  better  car  at  a  fair  price. 

Proof  is  easy  v 

O  to  a  Mitchell  dealer.  Tell 
him  you  want  to  examine  this 
New  Mitchell.  Learn  its  advan¬ 
tages.  Note  fis  new  style  body. 
Ride  in  it.  Drive  it. 

Make  comparisons,  if  you  wish. 
See  if  you  can  find  any  car  to 
equal  it  at  the  price.  Then  place 
your  order  at  once — so  as  to  in¬ 
sure  earlv  delivers-. 
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To- those  who  are  building  a  home 

/T  looks  non  as  if  the  building  material  market  will 
become  settled  at  its  present  high  price  level — and  even 
though  there  is  some  slight  decrease,  most  costs  surely  will 
remain  high.  , 

It  it  obvious,  then,  that  people  who  build  with  durability 
in  mind  are  wise — they  both  assure  a  low  up-keep  cost  and 
Insure  a  ready  re-sale  value  for  the  home  they  build. 

Not  surprising,  then,  that  orders  for  Asbestos  Shingles 
have  broken  all  records.  It  seems  that  people  are  building 
permanently  —  With  permanent  materials — for  ultimate 
economy. 

This  advertisement  is  written  to  guide  you  in  your  choice 
of  a  shingle - — and  tries  fairly  to  point  out  why  Asbestos  is 
not  only  permanent,  but  beautiful,  fireproof — and  not 
expensive. 


Enemies  of  all  good  Shingles 

except  Asbestos  Shingles 


THERE  is  an  obvious  reason  for  the 
fact  that  Asbestos  Shingles  do  not 
deteriorate  either  in  strength  or  beauty 
as  time  goes  on. 

For  there  is  nothing  about  Asbestos 
Shingles  that  is  subject  to  change.  Their 
strength  is  permanently  high — not  vary¬ 
ing  or  diminishing  due  to  the  gradual  loss 
or  alteration  of  some  ingredient.  They 
are  always  hard  and  tough  —  not  soft  in 
summer  and  brittle  in  winter.  They  re¬ 
tain  their  shape  and  beauty  without  warp¬ 
ing,  peeling  or  curling,  for  each  shingle  is 
of  uniform  strength  throughout.* 

All  of  this  because  Asbestos  is  a  min¬ 
eral — one  that  ha*  endured  for  ages  un¬ 
altered  in  its  remarkable  characteristics, 
and  Asbestos  fibres,  combined  with 
Portland  cement,  make  shingles  of  stone 
whose  life  can  be  measured  only  by  ask¬ 
ing  “How  long  will  the  building  last?” 

*j4s  a  matter  of  fact,  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles 
actually  grow  stronger  and  tougher  with  age 
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ALL  good  shingles  resist 
weather  as  long  as  they  last, 
but  atmospheric  action  is  more 
than  the  storms  of  winter  and  the 
heat  of  summer.  Atmospheric  action  is  the 
continual  rotting,  corroding,  disintegrating 
effect  of  exposure  to  the  air,  regardless  of 
climatic  conditions. 

Some  air  contains  gases  that  are  very 
destructive — all  air  has  in  it  the  power  to 
destroy  organic  matter  within  the  space  of 
a  few  years. 

But  atmospheric  action  is  not  an  enemy  of 
Johns -Manville  Asbestos  Shingles,  because 
they  are  all  mineral.  They  cannot  rot,  for 
only  organic  matter  provides  the  food  for  the 
germs  of  decay.  They  cannot  corrode,  even 
where  exposed  to  most  acid  fumes. 

They  do  not  disintegrate,  because  the 
strong  fibres  of  asbestos,  acting  as  permanent, 
tough  binders,  are  not  weakened  by  exposure. 


MANY  good  organic  shingles  have  a 
coating  of  some  crushed  mineral 
to  act  as  a  barrier  against  fire.  This  is 
ample  protection  if  the  coating  is  applied 
thick  enough,  without  the  use  of  an  in¬ 
flammable  adhesive — and  if  it  stays  on 
permanently. 

Do  not  expect  to  find  a  coating  on 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles — they 
are  not  coated,  but  uniform  in  structure. 
They  contain  no  combustible  saturants 
or  organic  materials  of  any  sort,  which 
explains  why  they  are  fireproof  even  when 
the  blazing  brands  of  an  adjacent  fire  fall 
on  them.  They  are  just  what  you  would 
expect  from  an  all-mineral  material. 

Because  of  these  facts,  those  who 
make  insurance  ratings  give  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  the  highest 
classification  for  fire  safety. 
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hhm-Manvilk  Asbestos  Roofings  include  AAcstos  Roll  Roofing,  Johns-Manville  Standard  and  Coiorblende  Asbestos  Shtogb ts.johnw 
Mantiille  Asbestos  Ready  Roofing,  Johm-Mamille  Corrugated  Asbestos  Roofing,  Johns- ManoMe  Built-Up  Asbestos  Roofing. 

HI  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  New  York  City  10  Factories-Branchea  in  63  Large  Citieo 

For  Canada:  Canadian  Johna-Manville  Co.,  L  td,,  Toronto 
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(jr RIPPED  in  this  powerful  testing 
device,  every  SPICER  PROPELLER  SHAFT 
is  subjected  to  a  twisting  force  far  greater 
than  any  it  will  meet  in  service. 

This  demonstrated  factor  of  safety  is  one 
reason  why  SPICER  UNIVERSAL  JOINTS 
and  Propeller  Shafts  outlast  the  finest 
cars — one  reason  why  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  of  the  leading  makes  of 
automobiles  and  trucks  are  SPICER 
equipped. 

Genuine  Spicer  Universal  Joints 
bear  the  Spicer  name  on  the  flange. 

\  request  on  your  letterhead  brings  an  illustrated  booklet 

Spicer  Mfg.  Corporation 

SOUTH  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

Torsion  Test :  Number  Trventy-thre . 

of  a  series  of  Spicer  advertisements.  N 
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his  present  political  managers  and  why 
John  T.  King  was  no  longer  associated 
with  his  campaign,  and  about  other 
matters  of  that  sort,  he  answered  me 
with  directness,  lack  of  reserve,  and 
a  complete  truthfulness  that  was  as 
winning  as  it  was  disarming. 

He  lives  at  Fort  Sheridan,  in  one  of 
the  officers’  quarters  provided  by  the 
Government.  In  the  morning  he  is 
usually  up  by  six  o’clock  and  at  his 
desk  in  the  army  building  in  Chicago 
by  nine  o’clock.  He  keeps  his  army 
business  separated  from  his  political 
business.  Rarely  does  he  see  any  of 
the  politicians  who  come  to  Chicago  at 
army  headquarters.  Political  appoint¬ 
ments  are  made  at  his  political  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Congress  Hotel.  Usu¬ 
ally  he  lunches  in  a  private  room  at 
his  political  headquarters  three  or  four 
times  a  week  and  talks  over  things  with 
his  managers  and  visiting  politicians. 

He  Has  Plenty  of  Time 

GENERAL  WOOD  has  been  fortu¬ 
nately  situated  as  a  department  com¬ 
mander  to  conduct  a  political  campaign. 
The  Central  Department  which  he  com¬ 
mands  covers  the  territory  from  Utah  in 
the  West  to  Maryland  in  the  East,  and 
extends  from  the  Great  Lakes  south  to 
Oklahoma.  General  Wood  does  not  re¬ 
quire  any  permission  from  Washington 
to  travel  anywhere  in  this  territory. 
Indeed,  he  is  required  by  army  regula¬ 
tions  to  visit  and  inspect  the  posts  in 
this  area  under  his  command.  It  has 
been  his  practice,  when  he  went  outside 
of  the  department  on  political  missions, 
to  ask  Washington  for  the_  requisite 
number  of  days’  leave.  This  has  al¬ 
ways  been  granted  him,  and  he  has  now 
been  given  a  two  months’  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his 
campaign. 

Since  he  became  a  candidate  for 
president,  General  Wood  has  been  in 
these  States:  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  New  York,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Mis¬ 
souri.  He  will  have  visited  several 
others,  no  doubt,  before  this  article  is 
printed. 

Both  friends  and  opponents  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Wood  have  questioned  how  he  could 
give  so  much  time  to  his  political  cam¬ 
paign  without  neglecting  his  army 
duties.  That  shows  how  little  they 
know  about  the  army.  The  work  of  a 
major  general  of  the  United  States 
army  in  time  of  peace  is  laid  down  in 
the  army  scheme  of  things  on  the  grand 
old  principle  of  “the  higher  the  fewer.” 
That  is,  the  higher  the  rank  the  fewer 
the  tasks  there  are  to  perform.  Almost 
any  major  general  in  peace  time  would 
find  himself  hard  pushed  to  put  in  two 
or  three  hours  of  daily  .continuous 
work  at  his  army  duties.  The  time 
that  Wood  puts  in  on  his  political  cam¬ 
paign  would  be  spent  in  riding  horse¬ 
back,  sitting  in  his  club,  taking  walks, 
or  what  not. 

For  another  reason,  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed,  he  has  not  neglected  his  army 
duties.  He  knows  he  is  not  loved  at 
Washington  and  he  is  too  wary  and  ex¬ 
perienced  an  old  hand  to  be  caught 
napping  by  any  neglect  or  skimping  of 
his  official  duties.  It  is  most  unlikely 
that  he  will  ever  be  rapped  over  the 
knuckles  for  any  dereliction  on  that 
score.  Wood  can  easily  run  for  presi¬ 
dent  and  not  neglect  his  “paper  work” 
as  commanding  general  of  the  Central 
Department.  He  knows  his  way  too 
well  in  the  devious  army  routine  to  get 
caught  up.  When  he  goes  out  on  his 
campaign  trips  he  always  inspects  a 
certain  number  of  posts;  usually  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  Then  he  is 
free  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Know  What  They’re  Doing 

SENATOR  DOLLIVER  once  described 
Mr.  Taft  as  a  president  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  men  who  knew  exactly  what 
they  wanted.  I  was  reminded  somehow, 
of  the  saying  as  I  loafed  about  General 


Wood’s  headquarters  in  Chicago.  I  had 
heard  talk  in  Washington  of  the  ama¬ 
teurs  who  were  running  General  Wood's 
political  affairs,  but  surely  his  _  cam¬ 
paign  was  cleansed  of  the  last  taint  of 
amateurishness  by  the  employment  of 
Frank  Hitchcock.  Nor  is  there  any¬ 
thing  of  the  nonprofessional  about  such 
experienced  old  hands  as  Fred  Stan¬ 
ley,  Republican  National  Committeeman 
from  Kansas,  who  is  employed  at  the 
Wood  headquarters  to  look  after  the 
Western  States;  or  of  James  J.  Mc- 
Graw,  Republican  National  Committee¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma,  also  employed 
there;  or  Frederick  A.  Joss  of  Indiana, 
another  of  the  managers,  who  pays  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  his  own  State.  In¬ 
deed,  I  found  the  whole  atmosphere  dis 
tinctly  professional  except  for  Colonel 
Proctor,  smoking  a  thin  cigar,  and  he, 

I  must  confess,  impressed  me  as  being 
without  the  professional  outlook  upon 
the  enterprise  he  has  so  much  at  heart. 
But  not  the  others.  They  know  all  the  | 
turns  of  the  road.  Guiding  babes 
through  the  wood  is  the  thing  they  do 
best. 

This  impression  was  confirmed  by  cer- 
tain  experienced  observers,  old  co¬ 
workers  of  mine,  who  told  me:  “These 
people  know  exactly  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing.  You  go  in  there  and  say  to  them  : 
‘It  looks  like  Johnson  will  carry  Michi¬ 
gan,’  and  they  will  say  at  once:  ‘What 
do  you  base  that  on?’  And  you  say  that 
you  have  heard  that  Johnson  is  pretty 
strong  up  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  They  will  come  right  back  at  you 
and  say:  ‘Well,  let  us  look  at  the  coun¬ 
ties.  Here  are  reports  from  Luce,  Chip¬ 
pewa,  Mackinac,  Ontonagon,  Houghton, 
Marquette,  Dickinson,  and  Delta.  They 
say  thus  and  so.  These  are  absolute  fig¬ 
ures  based  on  our  canvass.  How  do  you 
get  any  Johnson  strength  out  of  that?’  ” 

One  More  Than  Half  Wanted 

I  CAN  imagine  without  effort  the  pres¬ 
ent  status  and  organization  of  the 
Wood  candidacy  as  having  its  origin  in 
the  belief  among  certain  of  his  friends 
that  the  general  would  make  the  sort  of 
president  they  would  like.  They  are 
and  were  “practical  men”  (as  T.  R.  put 
it  to  Harriman),  and  they  know  that 
delegate  hunting  as  practiced  among 
us  is  a  highly  technical  and  complex 
business.  Money  was  and  is  available 
and  an  organization  was  set  up.  Its 
single  purpose  was  to  pledge  or  com¬ 
mit  to  Wood  at  least  one  more  than 
half  of  the  984  delegates  who  will  at¬ 
tend  the  Republican  National  Conven¬ 
tion.  Say  a  minimum  of  493  delegates. 
John  T.  King  of  Connecticut  was  put 
in  charge  of  this  organization.  After 
a  time  he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel 
Proctor  of  Cincinnati.  Now  Frank 
H.  Hitchcock  has  been  employed  be¬ 
cause  of  his  technical  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  organization  is  widespread,  with 
main  headquarters  at  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  Washington,  and  subordinate 
branches  in  nearly  all  of  the  important 
and  “doubtful”  States.  How  success 
fully  it  functions  I  don’t  know,  but  the 
framework,  the  conception  is  that  of  a 
modern  business  distribution  and  sales 
organization.  General  Wood  may  be 
likened  to  the  “product.”  He  goes 
about  and  makes  speeches  and  shows 
himself  to  the  people,  particularly  in 
the  “primary”  States.  This  does  not 
require  prior  to  the  convention  any  de¬ 
cided  or  pronounced  or  advanced  ex¬ 
pression  of  views  from  the  candidate. 
He  has  only  to  satisfy  “the  party.” 
Getting  nominated  and  getting  elected 
are  two  wholly  different  and  unlike 
processes.  General  Wood’s  managers 
can  and  must  bear  the  burden  of  nomi 
nating  him.  But  if  he  is  nominated  he 
must  come  out  and  show  himself  for 
what  he  is.  If  he  can’t  elect  himself, 
nobody  can  do  the  work  for  him.  This 
will  be  especially  true  this  year.  The 
true  test  of  the  strength  and  character 
of  the  candidate  will  not  come  until 
after  the  nomination. 

(Continued  on  page  F>0) 
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National  Ship  by  Truck 
Good  Roads  Week 


17-22 


THE  first  wide-spread  demonstration  designed  to  enlist  all  the  forces  connected 
or  dependent  upon  short-haul  transportation,  will  he  held  throughout  the  United 
States,  May  17*22  —  and  known  as  National  Ship  by  Truck— Good  Roads  Week, 

It  has  the  support  of  great  national  associations  vitally  concerned  with  transporta¬ 
tion,  Leaders  in  the  nation’s  business,  in  the  financial  world  and  in  government  circles, 
endorse  the  Ship  by  Truck  — Good  Roads  movement  and  this  great  demonstration 
of  its  importance. 


Mr,  William  G,  McAdoo  states: 


“I  heartily  approve  of  every  measure  or  effort  to  promote 
good  roads  throughout  the  United  States  and  to  enlarge  the 
usefulness  of  the  motor  truck  in  order  to  increase  needed 
transportation  facilities  in  the  country.  This  is  highly  impor¬ 
tant  to  business  and  industry  of  all  kinds  and  especially  to  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States.  The  country  has  outgrown  our 
railroad  facilities  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  railroads 
can  be  brought  up  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  The  most 
practicable,  as  well  as  the  most  immediate,  relief  that  can  be 
provided  is  through  good  roads  and  the  motor  truck.” 


- 


Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas,  says: 

“One  of  the  greatest  developments  of  the  next  twenty-five 
years  will  be  the  motor  truck  on  the  farm.  I  am  interested  in 
it  because  it  relates  to  the  development  of  the  great  West  and 
the  great  western  industry,  agriculture.  The  day  of  the  power 
farmer  is  at  hand.  It  is  to  him  that  we  turn  in  answer  to  the 
world's  cry  for  greater  production.  He  alone  can  supply  us  with 
the  necessities  of  life  and  assure  our  essential  national  integ¬ 
rity,  but  he  must  be  given  tools  worthy  of  his  task.  The  motor 
truck,  because  of  its  adaptability,  flexibility  and  its  endurance, 
is  one  of  the  chief  requisites  in  the  scheme  of  power  farming.” 


Senator  Townsend,  of  Michigan,  says: 

“The  remarkable  growth  of  motor  transportation  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  its  still  more  tremendous  potentiality  for 
the  future,  have1  brought  us  to  a  point  where  past  procedure  is 
no  longer  sufficient.  Large  sums  will  inevitably  be  expended 
on  our  highways  to  make  them  useful  for  longer  periods  and 
to  decrease  transportation  costs.  We  need  a  broadened  policy 
which  will  concentrate  Government  funds  on  national  high¬ 
ways,  releasing  State  and  County  funds  for  use  on  State  and 
County  roads.  Nothing  could  be  more  valuable  than  a  national 
discussion  of  this  question,  such  as  that  proposed  during  the 
National  Ship  by  Truck— Good  Roads  Week,  May  1 7th  to  2  2nd. 


T.  C.  Atkeson,  National  Grange,  says: 

“The  National  Grange  believes  that  the  time  has  come 
when  all  National  Government  Highway  activities  should  be 
unified  in  a  single  administrative  department,  and  that  a 
National  Highway  law  should  be  worked  out  which  will  serve 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  and  distribute  the  expense 
of  highway  construction  equitably  between  the  beneficiaries. 
I  heartily  approve  the  general  idea  involved  in  the  Ship  by 
Truck  Week  and  the  study  and  attention  that  will  thereby  be 
directed  to  the  problems  of  highways,  transportation  and 
distribution.” 


Samuel  Rea,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  says: 

“  I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  view  that  it  is 
most  important,  in  the  development  of  the  motor  truck  for  transpor¬ 
tation  purposes,  that  there  should  be  co-operation  with  the  rail  car¬ 
riers,  rather  than  competition.  Without  doubt,  there  is  a  field  where 
movement  by  rail  carrier  is  not  economical,  and  v^here  the  service 
could  better  be  performed  by  motor  trucks,  but  on  the  other  hand  any 
attempt  to  compete  in  the  longer  hauls  with  rail  carriers  under  normal 
conditions  is,  in  my  judgment,  uneconomic  and  unwise. 

“By  conferences  the  interests  of  both  parlies  can  be  studied  and 
conserved  and  the  extension  of  the  motor  truck  to  develop  territory 
not  served  by  rail,  or  for  short-haul  and  intra-city  movements  can,  I 
believe,  proceed  with  advantage  both  to  the  rail  carriers  and  the 
motor  truck  interests;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  energies  of  the 
motor  truck  interests  are  devoted  to  the  placing  of  competing  lines  to 
take  traffic  for  the  longer  hauls  which  has  been  developed  by  the  rail 
carriers,  it  would  result  in  no  real  increase  in  facilities,  but  in  compe¬ 
tition  which  would  only  be  harmful  to  both  interests.” 


Charles  H.  Sabin,  President,  Guaranty  Trust 


Company,  N.  Y.,  says: 

“It  appears  most  timely  to  me  that  this  ‘Ship  by 't  ruck— Good 
Roads  Week’  should  come  just  at  this  time. 

“With  ordinary  transportation  mediums  seriously  congested,  a 
greater  use  of  trucks  will  improve  considerably  the  distribution  of  the 
country’s  necessities.  Good  roads  are,  of  course,  vitally  necessary  to 
truck  activity  on  an  efficient  basis,  and  the  two  movements  naturally 


interlock. 

“  I  wish  you  and  your  associates  every  success  in  this  good  work 
for  the  nation.”  _  ^  ^ 


Congressman  Vaile,  Chairman,  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Treasury  Department,  says: 

“The  time  is  as  ripe  for  the  formation  of  a  definite  national  high¬ 
way  policy  as  for  a  definite  Army  or  Navy  policy  or  a  definite  foreign 
relations  policy. 

“The  Townsend  bill  properly  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  both  the 
public-land  States  and  the  private-land  States  presents  the  basis  of  a 
sound,  constructive  and  permanent  national  policy,  insuring  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  advantage  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  several  States.  • 

“  Certainly  great  benefit  should  be  derived  from  national  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  question  of  National  Highways  during  the  National 
Ship-By-Truck — Good  Roads  Week.” 

Mr.  Baruch's  statement: 

“Civilization  means  communication.  It  means  communication 
of  thought,  of  persons  and  of  things.  We  need  the  telephone,  the 
telegraph,  the  wireless  and  the  mails  to  forward  our  written  words; 
we  need  the  means  to  bring  our  people  together,  so  their  spiritual 
intercourse  may  be  established  by  contact  and  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
we  need  the  avenues  of  transportation  so  that  commodities  in  one 
section  of  America  may  be  supplied  to  those  which  require  them. 
Roads  were  the  first  method  whereby  communication  was  established. 
It  is  the  cheapest  method.  Whenever  we  have  a  thing  that  is  good 
and  cheap,  the  next  step  to  take  is  to  make  it  better  and  cheaper. 

“America  should  have  good  roads;  she  should  have  better  roads, 
and,  finally,  she  should  have  the  best  roads  in  the  world.  Every  ounce 
of  effort  and  every  dollar  of  money  spent  to  fWt  end  will  return  them¬ 
selves  a  thousand-fold.  Good  roads  quicken  and  make  more  full  the 
national  life.  The  beneficial  effects  of  road  improvement  stretch  to 
every  point  of  our  economic  structure.  We  ought  to  spend  money 
and  thought  and  work  on  building  up  a  vast  system  of  roadways  that 
shall  eventually  make  every  door  of  every  house  in  every  community 
easily  accessible.” 


It  is  the  time  for  getting  together  in  recognition  ot  a  great  new  industry  that  has  grown  up  before 

our  eyes _ Motor  Transport.  It  is  occasion  for  congratulation  for  the  great  work  already  accomplished 

for  Good  Roads  which  has  broadened  the  motor  truck’s  practicability. 

The  motor  truck  takes  its  place  today  as  the  vital  factor  of  short  haul  transportation;  as  much 
a  part  of  our  economic,  commercial  and  industrial  scheme  as  are  the  railroad  and  shipping  industries 
in  long  haul  transportation. 

It  has  been  a  power  in  the  development  of  our  big  manufacturing,  wholesaling  and  retailing  institutions. 

Farm  territory,  heretofore  isolated,  is  now  within  easy  range  of  a  market,  because  of  the  motor 
truck  and  good  roads. 

Nearly  every  long  haul  shipment  requires  a  short  haul  at  each  end. 


If  you  regard  the  railroads  as  the  long  arm  of  commerce,  you  must 
reckon  the  motor  truck  as  the  fingers  which  reach  in,  here,  there 
and  everywhere,  to  pick  up  the  load  or  place  it  at  its  destination . 


The  purpose  of  National  Ship  by  Truck — Good  Roads  Week  is  to  present  to  the  public  the 
necessity  of  a  national  highway  system,  and  to  visualize  the  achievements  already  attained  in  the 
motor  trucking  industry.  -  . 

The  new  day  is  here — not  only  of  a  broader  commercial  greatness  but  a  day  of  better  national 
understanding  which  comes  through  swift,  efficient  transportation. 


■C\ 


f  President  Firestone  Tire  6?  Rubber  Co, 
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JYlennen 
Shaving 
Cream 
is  used 
in  all 
Terminal 
Shops 

In  a  Good  Natured  Way, 


1  have  occasionally  taken  a  crack  at  bar¬ 
bers  because  they  persisted  in  the  un¬ 
scientific  practice  of  rubbing  in  lather 
with  fingers.  In  a  way  it  wasn’t  fair  be¬ 
cause  hard,  caustic  soap  has  to  be  rubbed 
in  to  soften  the  beard,  even  partially. 

But  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  bar¬ 
bers  would  ever  use  an  expensive  prep¬ 
aration  like  Mennen  Shaving  Cream, 
which  costs  a  quarter  of  a  cent  more 
per  shave  than  ordinary  rubbing-in  soap. 

Yet  the  unexpected  has  happened — 
in  a  big  way,  too.  ’Ever  been  facially 
reconstructed  in  one  of  the  palatial  Ter¬ 
minal  Barber  Shops  in  New  York?  I 
don’t  want  to  offend  other  barbers,  but 
as  far  as  I  know  these  are  the  finest  and 
cleanest  shops  in  America.  The  photo 
shows  about  half  their  shop  in  the  Hotel 
Commodore.  Others  are  in  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  Waldorf  and  Equitable 
Building — ten  all  told  in  New  York. 

All  Terminal  Shops  now  use  Men¬ 
nen’  s — and  don’t  rub  it  in! 

The  Terminal  President,  Joe 
Schusser,  wrote  me  a  nice  letter  about 


Th^  Company 

n«wflRK.  n.j  vj.s.rt. 


it.  For  six  months  he  experimented 
personally  with  every  known  shaving 
soap — hard,  powdered  or  creamed. 
He  meant  to  use  the  best  of  everything 
if  it  broke  him. 

Mennen’s  won  by  a  mile. 

Then  Mr.  Schusser  trained  his  bar¬ 
bers  to  keep  their  fingers  out  of  the 
lather,  using  a  sterilized  brush  only. 

To  say  that  customers  are  enthusiastic 
is  a  restrained  way  of  describing  the 
results.  And  Terminals  have  millionaire 
trade — multi,  hereditary  and  profiteer. 

They  shaved  over  a  million  men  last 
year.  I  guess  my  work  of  training  men 
how  to  enjoy  shaving  is  about  accom¬ 
plished.  If  the  barbers  are  coming 
through  I  don’t  see  how  any  man  who 
respects  his  face  can  hold  out  much 
longer.  Try  it  this  summer — with  cold 
water.  The  big  tube  costs  50  cents. 

1 1  holds  so  much  more  cream  than  an 
ordinary  sized  tube  that  it  is  really 
economical.  I  will  send  a  demonstrator 
tube  for  1  5  cents. 


( Hfrrtnen  Salesman ) 


I 


The  Pacemaker 

Continued  from  page  47 


After  two  days  in  Chicago  Wood  left 
at  midnight  on  March  11  for  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  where,  as  the  Indianapolis  “News” 
proudly  reminded  him,  he  had  come  to 
a  State  where  “politics  is  a  business 
and  not  a  diversion.”  General  Wood 
was  off  the  train,  shaved,  and  ready  for 
the  business  of  the  day  at  seven  o’clock 
on  Friday  morning,  the  12th.  He  and 
his  entourage  of  ten  or  twelve  went  to 
a  hotel  for  breakfast,  and  after  break¬ 
fast,  when  he  came  out  into  the  lobby, 
his  Indiana  manager  brought  up  a 
clean-cut,  clean-shaven,  gray-headed 
man  and  said:  “General,  I  want  you  to 
meet  Senator  Johnson’s  manager.  He  is 
giving  us  a  good  fight  in  this  State.” 
Whereupon  the  general  spoke  some 
kindly  and  complimentary  things  about 
Senator  Johnson.  The  Johnson  mana¬ 
ger,  I  think,  was  a  little  embarrassed, 
but  I  liked  what  he  said:  “Well,  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  got  to  vote  for  some  of  you 
fellows.” 

Ask  Mr.  Taft  or  Mr.  Wilson 

AFTER  breakfast  General  Wood  went 
.  straight  off  to  inspect  Fort  Benja¬ 
min  Harrison.  He  got  back  to  town  at 
11.30  and  was  taken  over  the  Soldiers 
and  Sailors’  Monument.  A  small  crowd 
and  many  photographers  waited  for 
him  outside  when  he  came  out  of  the 
monument.  He  went  straight  on  to 
make  speeches  at  the  Marion  Club  and 
the  Columbia  Club,  where  he  lunched. 
At  half  past  two  he  was  up  on  the  roof 
of  his  hotel  with  his  State  and  county 
managers,  having  a  group  photograph 
taken.  Then  he  went  downstairs  with 
them  and  they  held  a  powwow  until 
4.15.  He  held  a  public  reception  and 
made  a  speech  at  half  past  five  in  the 
hotel,  and  dined  with  the  Masons  and 
made  another  speech  in  the  evening. 
At  eleven  o’clock  he  started  for  St. 
Louis  and  South  Dakota  to  fulfill  a 
crowded  itinerary  that  kept  him  trav¬ 
eling  until  March  22.  There  I  left 
him. 

That  night,  in  lower  six,  coming 


east,  I  thought  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been  for  General  Wood  if  he 
had  been  born  in  England.  He  wouldn’t 
be  casting  about  as  he  is  now  for  an 
outlet  for  his  energies,  his  driving 
ambition,  and  his  desire  for  effective 
public  service.  Under  our  peculiar 
form  of  government  as  set.  up  by  the 
Fathers  there  is  no  career' for  a  great 
proconsul  and  colonial  administrator. 
When  the  government  which  General. 
Wood  organized  in  Cuba  began  to  run 
down,  Mr.  Roosevelt  sent  a  one-time 
Nebraska  lawyer  down  there  to  he 
governor  general.  It  is  an  incurably 
casual  way  we  have. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  General 
Wood  has  applied  himself  to  mastering 
the  profession  of  arms.  He  became  one 
of  our  best-known  soldiers  at  home  and 
abroad.  Not  only  best  known  but,  I  am 
willing  to  concede,  our  best  equipped 
officer.  Then  the  war  came  along,  and 
the.  President,  as  commander  in  chief, 
acting  within  his  discretion  under  the 
statutes  made  and  provided  in  such 
cases,  kept  General  Wood  out  of  for¬ 
eign  service.  That,  of  course,  has  been 
a  heavy  cross  for  him  to  bear.  He  has 
a  right  to  feel  frustrated.  He  hasn’t 
complained.  In  the  classic  A.  E.  F. 
phrase,  he’s  just  “out  of  luck.” 

Anyone  who  comes  in  contact  with 
General  Wood  must  like  him  personally. 
He  is  a  man  of  ability  in  his  chosen 
field,  but,  unfortunately  for  him  or  for 
us,  that  chosen  field  is  not  greatly  cul¬ 
tivated  here.  Administering  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  an  inferior  or  subject  people 
through  an  army  of  occupation  is  one 
problem;  and  that  General  Wood  knows 
from  experience.  Administering  the 
civil  affairs  of  a  free  and  noisy  peo¬ 
ple  at  this  juncture,  all  hailing  from 
Missouri,  is  something  else  again. 
Ask  Mr.  Taft  or  Mr.  Wilson.  Ask  any¬ 
body. 

General  Wood  is  wholly  within  his 
rights  in  asking  us  to  allow  him  to 
make  the  experiment.  In  the  dear  but. 
haggard  phrase:  We  can  take  him  or 
leave  him  alone. 


A  Dark  Horse 

Continued  front  page  if 


had  a  large  hand  in  drawing  the  bill 
and  who  heads  the  court,  and  Colonel  J. 
S.  Dean,  William  Allen  White,  and  Dr. 
E.  J.  Kulp,  the  eloquent  and  militant 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  church  at 
Topeka.  After  everyone  had  been  heard 
to  his  heart’s  content  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  33  to  5  and  the  House  106  to  7. 

Then  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
before  the  Rotary  Club,  Mr.  Wood, 
Massachusetts  conciliator  for  nine 
years,  who  has  settled  over  three  thou¬ 
sand  industrial  controversies,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  industrial  court  bill  a  shot 
that  will  be  heard  ^round  the  world. 
New  York  has  introduced  a  similar 
bill.  South  America  has  sent  for  copies 
of  the  Kansas  measure,  and  a  congress¬ 
man  recently  said  the  eyes  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  more  fixed  upon  this  than  any 
other  matter. 

First  Award  Supported  Labor 

THE  miners,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  in  violent  opposition  to  the  bill, 
made  the  first  complaint  filed  in  the 
new  court.  Judge  Huggins,  presiding 
officer,  is  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
full  of  ability  and  activity,  a  success¬ 
ful  lawyer  and  a  Christian  gentleman. 
Another  member,  George  H.  Wark, 
State  senator,  who  enlisted  and  went 
to  France  and  got  a  captain’s  commis¬ 
sion  and,  refusing  the  senatorial  sal¬ 
ary,  returned  to  be  appointed  on  this 
court,  is  a  man  of  humanitarian  mold 
and  an  ideal  specimen  of  a  rising 
lawyer.  Clyde  Reed,  formerly  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  private  secretary,  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Federal  service,  a  news¬ 
paper  man  and  a  practical  politician, 
is  the  third  member.  It  looks  very 
much  as  if  the  governor’s  prediction 
would  come  true  that  within  a  year 
the  best  friends  of  the  measure  will 


be  the  fair-minded  members  of  union 
labor,  who  ask  nothing  more  than  a 
just  consideration  of  their  rights.  The 
fact  that  the  first  award  by  the  court 
supported  the  labor  view  should  prove 
a  pleasing  promise  for  them. 

General  Wood  and  Governor  Allen 
are  both  worshipers  of  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  and  bear  to  each  other  a  relation 
akin  to  that  of  David  and  Jonathan. 

If— 

HATEVER  other  candidates  there 
may  be,  two  things  are  beyond  dis 
pute:  if  the  convention  ever  gets  into  a 
tangle  and  Henry  Allen  makes  a  speech 
-at  the  right  time,  the  thing  which  hap 
pened  in  a  certain  convention  in  1896 
is  a  matter  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  with  what  will  happen  at 
Chicago  in  1920.  The  other  thing  is 
that,  out  of  all  the  fog  and  heartless¬ 
ness  which  enshrouded  the  country 
by  reason  of  industrial  strikes  and 
strife.  Governor  Allen  is  the  only 
man  who  had  the  vision,  who  blazed 
the  way  and  who  set  the  pace.  What¬ 
ever  his  future  may  be,  his  achievement 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
Bolshevism. 

In  personal  appearance  Governor 
Allen  is  a  happy  combination — being  of 
good  height  and  rotund,  but  not  pain¬ 
fully  so.  He  has  a  laughing,  but  de¬ 
termined  blue  eye,  and  a  nose  just 
enough  aquiline  to  account  for  his 
firm  poise  during  the  trying  days  of 
the  strike.  His  physiognomy  is  one 
that  makes  a  child  feel  welcome,  but 
warns  any  grown  person  that  he  need 
not  be  unduly  familiar.  His  inimitably 
musical  voice  and  ever-present  humor, 
without  the  sting  of  wit,  make  him  one 
of  the  most  delightful  companions  one 
could  meet  in  many  a  day. 


rumbles 

is  the  real  energy  food 


Nature  carefully  puts  into  the  whole  wheat 
grain  the  elements  that  lend  pep,  vim,  vigor  to 
the  body.  Our  method  brings  out  the  natural  sweet¬ 
ness  and  tempting  flavor. 

That  is  why  Krumbles  means  so  much  to  those 
who  eat  it.  All  the  energy  of  all  the  wheat  is  in 
Krumbles — the  valuable  mineral  salts  that  are  hidden 
away  in  the  bran  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  grain,  the 
elements  that  go  toward  making  muscles  and  bone 
and  rebuilding  weary  nerve  cells. 

Krumbles  is  made  in  the  same,  big,  modern  kitchens 
with  Kellogg’s  Toasted  Corn  Flakes,  Kellogg’s  Krum- 
bled  Bran,  Kellogg’s  Drinket,  etc.,  and  each  package  is 
guaranteed  by  this  signature — 


Copyright,  1920.  by  K.  T.  C.  F.  Co. 
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A  grade  for  each  typ.  oj  motor 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  engine  lubrication  arc; 

bargoyle  Mobiloil  “A** 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

The  Chart  below  indicate**  the  grade  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of 
Engineers.  The  recommendations  cover  all  model** 
of  both  passenger  and  commercial  vehicles  unless 
otherwise  noted.  If  your  car  is  not  listed  in  this 
partial  Chart,  send  for  booklet- “Correct  Lubrica¬ 
tion”  which  lists  the  correct  grades  for  uU  cars. 
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i»i* 

MMU 

WIT 

M.a.u 
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AUTOMOBILES 

E 

E 

.5 

e 

| 

£ 

E 

| 

£ 

E 

E 

£ 

E 

E 

-S 

Allen 

Auburn  (4  cyl 

Auburn  (6  cyl  ) . 

Auburn  (6-38)  ....... 

'■  (6-j9D)(Te«or-H 

A 

Me 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc- 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

.A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

Are 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Briscoe  . .* 

"  (8  cyl.) . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Cadillac  (8  cyl.). . 

Chalmers . 

“  (6-40) . 

(6-30) . . 

A 

Alt 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

■  A 
A 
Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc, 

Arc. 

Chevrolet  . *. 

"  (8  cyl.) . 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Me 

Arc 

Arc 

Cole  . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc, 

Cunningham 

V  (8  cyl.)... 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc.1 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc^ 

M  (2  and  3)4  ton). 
Dodge  Brother* — ■. . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Aic 

E 

El 

Federal  . 

“  (Mod  S-X) .... 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc.' 

'■1 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

Franklin  .  . .  N. . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

**  '*  (Model  12) 

Haynes  —  .. . . 

"  (1*  cyl.) . 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

a’ 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Are. 

Arc! 

A 

Super  Si* _ 

Hupmobile 

Kelly  Springfield 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

"*(8  cyl.)  ... 

•“  Commercial.  . 
Kissel  Kar 

"(Model  48) 

“  "(l*  cyl)..  ' 
Lexington  .... 

l.ippard  Stewart. 

“  •■  (Mod.M) 

"(Mod  MW) 
Locomobile  .  .  . 

McFarlan  .  --r- ■  . 
McLaughlin 

McLaughlin  (Mod  E4jJ 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Vrc 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

E 

;U‘ 

A 

Arc 

Aic 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

E 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Are 

A 

A 

E 

A 

Arc 

T 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

E 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

E 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

E 

A 

Arc 

Vrc 

Vrc 

E 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

E 

Arc^ 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Maxwell  . 

Mercer  .  . . .  . 

'*  (11-70)  . . 

Mitchell  ■  ..... 

-  (8  cyl)  - 

Moline-Knight 

Arc 

A 

A 

B 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

B 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A, 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

a' 

A 

A 

E 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

E 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

•’  (Mod.M*)-... 

”  (Mod.  S) . 

Moon  .  ., . .  . 

Nash  _ 

"  (Mod  671) _ • 

"  (Quad)  r.« - 

National  ..... 

"  (12  cyl.)  ..  . 

Nel*on  .  .  ... 

Oakland 

A 

A 

Are 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Aft 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Are 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Art 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Art 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Aft 

Y 

Me 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Oidtmobile  (4  cyl  ). 

(6  cyl.)  . 

•*  (Beyl.) 

Overland  . 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Are 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Art 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

X 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Are. 

Are. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

”  *  (12  cyl.) 

**  Commercial... 
Paige  (4  cyl  ) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Art 

A/c 

Arc 

Arc 

|u 

Arc 

Arc. 

* 

Arc 

Paterson . v . . , 

Pecrlcit . 

*•  (8  cyl.) . 

P-vce  Arrow  . 

"  Com'l.i... 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Art 

Art 

A 

A 

Art 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc- 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Ire 

Arc 

Arc. 

Me 

Arc 

Arc 

R 

*  (8  cyl) . . 

Renault  (French)*, . . . 
Reo  . 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Me 

A 

Me 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc, 

Arc. 

Saxon . .  .  . 

Selden  . 

E 

Arc 

E 

Arc 

E 

Arc 

E 

Arc 

E 

Arc 

E 

Arc 

E 

Arc 

E 

Me 

E 

Arc 

E 

Arc 

Stearns- Knight  —  ... 
Studebaker 

Suite . ’. . . 

Velie  (4  cyl.) . 

B 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

B 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Vrc 

B 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Me 

A 

Vrc 

B 

Me 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

“  (2-fc  j>f  ton).... 

rr 

Westcott . . 

Arc 

\rc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Vrc 

Arc 

Vrc 

Arc 

Are. 

■’  (Sixteen  Valve) . 

White  (j  ton) . 

Willys-Knight 

Willy*  Six  . 

Winton. 

A 

A 

B' 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Me 

\rc 

A 

Arc 

B 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 
Arc 
Arc  ! 

A 

A 
Vrc 
Vrc  | 

B 

Arc 

A 

Vrc 

B 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

"They  always  come  back  to  Your  Oil” 


A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

Domestic  Branches: 

New  York  Philadelphia  Detroit  Minneapolis  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Boston  Pittsburgh  Chicago  Indianapolis  Des  Moines 
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How  Manufacturers  of  Automobiles , 
Tractors  and  Trucks  Seek  to  Protect  their  Engines 


A  manufacturer  writes  to  us  : 

‘‘We  have  always  carried  on  a  considerable 
amount  of  experimental  work  in  connection  with 
lubrication  and  have  held  our  specification  regard¬ 
ing  oil  very  closely  to  Gargoyle  Mobiloils. 

“As  we  are  commencing  shipments  into  England, 
and  also  France,  we  are  very  anxious  to  get  our  cus¬ 
tomers  in  these  countries  started  on  your  oils. 

“We  have  found  that  a  sample  can  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  going  with  the  machine 
is  important,  inasmuch  as  our 
customers  get  excellent  service  as 
long  as  they  use  the  oil  supplied 
and  are  very  prompt  to  return  to  your 
oil  as  soon  as  they  have  tried  some¬ 
thing  else,  as  they  usually  do,  and 
find  that  they  do  not  get  the 
results.’’ 


Engine  results 
lubrication. 


depend  upon  scientific 


Engine  results  account  for  the  fact  that  you 
seldom  find  a  motorist  who  “used  to  use 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils.” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  are  refined  from  crude 
oils  specially  chosen  for  lubricating  qualities 
— for  engine  results. 


C''^5.W 


Mobiloils 


Get  engine  results.  The 
present  cost  of  automobiles, 
spare  parts  and  repair  service 
warrants  the  use  of  scientific 
lubrication  as  never  before. 

For  engine  results  —  consult 
the  Chart  at  the  right. 


Correct 

Automobile  Lubrication 


Mobiloils 


the  oil  that  lubricates  most* 

Label  copyright  1891  by  Vacuum  Oil  Company. 


Mobiloil 

“A” 

(  Medium  bodyj 


For  cylinders  of  water-cooled  gasoline  engines.  It 
holds  its  body  under  EXTREME  HEAT,  and 
feeds  readily  in  mechanical  and  gravity  oilers. 
For  the  general  lubrication  of  electric  vehicles 


M  OIL  COMPANY 
New  York,U.S.A 


NT 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of 
high-grade  lubricants  for  every  class  of  machinery 
Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


NEW  YORK.U.S.A. 
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mah  Yensukiama’s  heavy  quilts  in  her 
ottage  at  Izeu. 

“Behold!”  whispered  the  old  woman, 
he  withered  fruit  of  her  face  touched 
,v  love  into  a  sort  of  freshness. 

She  knelt  before  him,  appearing  to 
ireathe  upon  him,  moving  her  hands 
:bove  his  face. 

“Behold,”  she  said  again. 

He  stirred  a  little  aS*she  touched  his 
brehead. 

“Mod-ther!”  cried  Tommy  distinctly, 
lis  voice  was  the  voice  of  a  child.  In- 
lefinitely,  it  seemed  to  me,  his  cry  was 
n  answer  to  a  call— a  voice  audible 
lerhaps  to  him  alone,  and  perhaps  to 
fensukiama.  His  lips  moved  as  though 
ie  were  talking,  but  no  sound  came 

’rom  them.  .  „  , 

“What  is  happening?  asked  Cart¬ 
wright  loudly. 

“Be  still,  O  fool!  Cannot  you  see 

;hat  he  is  talking?”  . 

Tommy  moved  his  lips  again.  Mod- 
;her !”  he  called  distinctly. 

“It  would  seem,”  muttered  the  old 
woman,  “that  the  devil  who  plagues  him 
now  is  gone;  but  one  cannot  tell.  He 
comes  again  and  yet  again,  that  devil. 
But  she  will  not  let  him  have  him— 

“She  will  not  let  him  have  him!  What, 
in  God’s  name,  does  she  mean  by  that . 

Beads  of  perspiration  were  standing 
out  on  Cartwright’s  forehead. 

Suddenly  Tommy’s  arms  shot  up. 
His  tongue,  flecked  with  froth,  hung  out 
of  his  mouth  like  a  scarlet  thread.  T  he 
amah  seized  my  arm.  “See  the  devil 
comes  once  more,”  she  whispered. 

You  have  seen  those  senseless  me¬ 
chanical  toys,  haven’t  you,  which,  when 
you  wind  them  up,  spring  this  way  and 
that  way  ridiculously?  It  was  like  that. 
The  boy  doubled  up  and  undoubled, 
then  shot  into  the  air.  The  first  bound 
landed  him  in  a  corner  of  the  room; 
the  second  hurled  him  against  Cart¬ 
wright.  Between  each  bound  he  writhed 
and  quivered,  his  eyes  wide  open,  stai- 
ing  from  his  head.  To  add  to  the 
strangeness  of  it  all,  he  talked,  but 
cannot  tell  you  what  he  said— unknown 
words  in  an  unearthly  tone — sometimes 
whispering,  sometimes  shouting. 

Cartwright  began  to  tremble;  lie 
trembled  so  that  it  was  pitiful  to 

watch  him.  .  ,  ,  „ 

“It  is  now  nothing  to  what  it  was, 
the  amah  remarked,  a  little  scornfully. 
“Hours  on  end  it  was  like  this  first 
for  the  devil  was  very  strong  ajid 
would  not  go  away.  But  always  she 
stood  between  him  and  the  boy—hei 
strength  against  the  devil  s  strength. 
But  the  devil  was  very  old  and  cruel 
and  tired— and  she  was  very  young  and 
clean  and  brave.  Now  the  devil  soon 
is  tired.  See— it— finishes.” 

The  boy  lay  quiet  now,  save  tor  the 
beating  of  his  eyelids.  „ 

“The  mother  has  won,  I  think,  mur¬ 
mured  Yensukiama ;  “mayhap  the  father 
will  not  come  again— -verily,  I  think  he 
cannot  come  again — ”  , 

Tommy  stirred  and  smiled — Pauline  s 
smile.  Cartwright  cried  aloud  at  the 
light  in  the  boy’s  face. 

The  amah  Yensukiama  rose  from  her 
knees,  the  rigid  silk  of  her  garments 
rustling.  I  saw  that  the  eyes  of  the 
old  woman  had  glazed  a  trifle.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  they  were  gazing  far  beyond 
us  into  spaces  our  time  was  unripe  to 
penetrate.  We  had  to  bend  our  heads 
to  catch  her  words. 

“She  is  speaking”— the  old  woman  s 
voice  was  fainter  than  the  stir  of  air 
above  a  tropic  pool— “she  says  to  cover 
Tarmee  San  and  let  him  sleep.  She 
watches.  The  fighting  is  finished.  The 
fear  will  not  come  again.  Love  has 
fought  it  and  cast  it  out.  The  devil 
has  gone  down  to  the  last  black  hell 
for  all  time  and  forever.” 

Yensukiama  turned  to  Cartwright, 
touching  his  arm  with  her  thin  brown 
fingers.  “Listen,  Cartwright  San,  there 
is  word  for  you.  She  says  to  tell  you 
that  she  greatly  loves  you — that  she 
will  wait  in  pity  and  in  patience  until 
the  time  is  fulfilled  which  will  permit 
you  to  come  to  her.  Nor  will  it  be  so 
long — too  long  have  you  both  waited — 


these  many  years  .  .  .  but  the  boy  will 
live,  she  says  .  .  .  for  it  is  her  will 
that  much  good  shall  come  to  him  in 

life.  .  .  .”  , 

Here  the  amah’s  voice  trailed  down 
and  broke.  “Come,”  she  said,  “we  will 
cover  the  lad  and  let  him  sleep;  there 
will  be  no  more  fighting.”  .  .  . 


“T  WAS  sitting  in  a  drinking  place 
1  called  ‘The  Swamp’  in  Shanghai, 
buying  a  brandy  with  my  last  yen,” 
said  Tommy. 

It  was  the  night  before  he  and  Cart¬ 
wright  sailed  for  France;  the  three  of 
us  were  smoking  on  the  veranda. 

“I  was  in  an  awful  fag,  just  about 
ready  to  make  an  end  of  it.  But  the 
river  looked  cold,  and  I  decided  to  warm 
up  before  I  jumped.  All  at  once  I 
noticed  a  funny-looking  woman  sitting 
by  the  door,  looking  at  me  and  acting 
rather  queerly.  She  had  a  big  black 
bag  on  her  knees  and  seemed  to  be 
dressed  for  a  journey.  I  noticed  that 
she  fussed  with  her  gloves  as  though 
they  bothered  her  .  .  .  and  she  kept 
looking  and  looking  at  me..  She  was 
such  a  droll-looking  old  thing,  sitting 
there  all  dressed  up  in  her  patched 
coat  and  crazy-looking  hat  stuck  round 
with  chicken  feathers — that  I  smiled  at 
her.  I  was  feeling  sort  of  hazy,  any¬ 
how,  for  I  hadn’t  eaten  that  day,  and 
it’s  probable  the  brandy  had  dizzied  me 
Well,  I  smiled  at  her  ...  I  dare  say  I 
dozed  off  a  b;t  after  that,  for  the  next 
thing  I  knew  the  woman  had  come  over 
to  the  table  and  was  shaking  me.  1 
didn’t  want  to  be  bothered,  and  I  told 
her  to  go  away.  She  didn’t  go.  Just 
kept  asking  me  something.  By  and  by 
I  made  out  that  she  was  asking  me  if 
my  name  was  Tonyny.  I  said  it  was— - 
and  at  that  she  gave  a  scream  and  had 
me  by  the  shoulders.  ‘I  knew  you  by 
the  look  of  her— I  knew  you  by  the  look 
0f  her’— she  kept  repeating  over  and 
over  again,  and  ‘I  was  sure  it  was  you 
when  you  smiled.’  I  thought  at  first 
the  woman  was  off  the  top,  and  then 
she — she  told  me  who  she  was — and — ” 

“Go  on,  old  man,”  said  Cartwright 
bravely.  .  „ 

“She  knew  you,”  continued  Tommy, 
looking  at  Cartwright;  “she  said  you 
were  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  world 
worthy  of  having  his  shoe  laces  tied  bv 
the  worst  woman  in  the  world.  ...  I 
met  her  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  you 
see.  She  was  going  to  take  the  boat 
that  night  to  come  to  Japan  and  find 
me.  She  had  promised  my  mother  to 
give  me  this — ” 

Tommy  took  from  his  waistcoat  pocket 
an  object  he  had  wrapped  with  great 
cai-e  in  many  folds  of  rice  paper.  It 
glittered  as  he  laid  it  in  Cartwright’s 
palm,  a  locket  of  worn  old  gold,  fram¬ 
ing  Pauline^s  smile. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  quite  what  hap¬ 
pened  after  I  looked  at  that,”  said 
Tommy — Cartwright  was  staring  at  the 
locket —  “Anyway,  first  thing  I  knew  I 
was  crying:,  like  any  kid,  and  I  had  my 
head  on  Skipperena’s  shoulder  and  she 
was  patting  me  and  calling  me  names. 
When  I  had  finished  blubbering — queer 
thing  about  it,  I  didn’t  feel  an  ass, 
either — it  was  just  as  though  every¬ 
thing  had  cleared  up  inside  of  me.  All 
my  life  I  had  been  puzzled  and  half 
afraid — as  though  weights  were  press¬ 
ing  me  and  voices  were  driving  me.  It 
was  the  way  when  you  came  up  to  see 
me  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  and  when  I 
called  old  Zondulica  ‘pinhead’ — I  can’t 
make  clear  to  you  just  wh#t  I  mean. 
But  all  that  had  quite  gone.  ...  It 
seemed  to  me  then  that  I  simply  had  to 
see  my  mother,  one  way  or  another.  So 
we,  Skipperena  and  me — we  traveled 
third  class  down  to  Shantung,  and  .  .  .” 

“You  saw  her?”  Cartwright  asked.  _ 

“I  was  with  her  when  she  died,”  said 
Tommy,  simply.  “She  told  me  to  be 
brave  and  not  to  fear.  And  to  remem¬ 
ber  her  face  always — to  remember  her 
face.  That  would  help  her,  she  said,  in 
what  she  was  going  to  do  afterward — ’ 
Once  more  only  I  saw  the  amah 
Yensukiama.  That  was  two  years  ago 
( Continued  on  page  40) 


Tiffany&Co. 


Jewelry  and  Silverware 

of  the  Highest  Standard 


Superior  Service  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &37- Street 
NewYork 


...  is  a  COMFORT 
shave  with 

COLGOIE’S 

ESSS 

The  Refill  Shaving  Stick 

No  mussy  “rubbing  in”  with 
the  fingers — no  razor-pull  — 
but  a  fast,  cool,  refreshing 
“once-over.” 

And  with  the  “Handy  Grip” 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  un¬ 
screw  the  last  of  the  soap  and 
screw  in  a  Colgate  Refill  Stick. 
Stick  the  last  bit  of  soap  on  the 
new  stick — no  waste. 

Lather  with  Colgate’s  and 
Shave  with  Comfort 

Sold  everywhere  —  or  send  4c  for 
trial  size,  Stick,  Powder  or  Cream. 

COLGATE  6C  CO. 

Dept.  M 

199  Fulton  Street  New  York 


The  Shaving  Stick  is  the  economical  way  to  make  a 
satisfactory  lather.  We  can  give  you  this  impartial  advice 
because  we  make  Shaving  Sticks ,  Powder  and  Cream. 


You  never  get  more  out  of  your 


Mi 


STAND  on  a  street  comer 
some  day  and  watch  the 
motor  cars  go  by*  Every  now 
and  then  you  will  see  a  motorist 
with  two  or  three  tires  strapped 
on  the  back  of  his  car,  each  tire 
of  a  different  make* 

A  man  afraid  of  his  tires. 


If  a  tire  is  built  to  go  a  limited 
number  of  miles  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  any  farther- 

When  it  breaks  down  before 
it  has  gone  the  limit,  there  is  no 
reason  why  an  allowance  should 
not  be  made  to  the  buyer* 


No  matter  how  many  pre¬ 
cautions  a  man 
may  take  he 
will  never  get 
out  of  a  tire 
more  than  the 
maker  put 
into  it. 


The  car  below  has  a  wheel  out  of  line. 

Few  motorists  realize  that  a  displacement 
of  only  one  degree  has  the  same  effect  on  a 
tire  as  if  it  was  dragged  9254  feet  in  every 
mile. 

New  tires  have  been  known  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  stripped  of  their  treads  in  1 00  miles 
of  running  under  such  conditions. 


What  intelligent  buyers  are 
looking  for  is  better  tires— not  lim¬ 
ited-mileage 
tires  or  con¬ 
ciliatory  allow¬ 


ances* 


And  they  are 
beginning  to 


55 


Tire  than  the  Maker  put  in 


look  behind  tires  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  they  are  built 

and  sold. 

3  3  0 

Here  is  the  principle  which 
governs  the  production  and  sale 
of  U.  S.  Tires:  Build  a  tire  as 
good  as  human  skill  can  build 
it,  and  let  responsibility  for  quality 
exceed  every  other  consideration. 

Seek  out  the  new  kind  of  tire 
dealer — the  man  who  believes 
in  quality  and  square  dealing, 
who  is  putting  the  tire  business 
on  as  sound  a  basis  as  any  other 
retail  business  in  his  town. 


Back  of  him  stands  every  re¬ 
source  and  facility  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company— the 
oldest  and  largest  rubber  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  world. 

Ati 

V  hi* 

\ 

U.  S.  Tires  are  built  on  a 
quality  basis  as  fast  as  quality 
conditions  will  permit — and  no 
faster. 

And  they  are  guaranteed  free 
from  defects  in  materials  and 
workmanship  for  the  life  of 
the  tire — with  no  limitation  of 
mileage. 


Fifty-three 

Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and 
Thirty-five  Branches 


This  company  with  its  enor¬ 
mous  stake — the  largest  in  the  in¬ 
dustry— is  taking  the  long  view; 
the  sound,  constructive  view. 

Building  and  equipping  for 
greater  capacity,  but  always 
placing  responsibility  for  quality 
above  the  temptation  of  forced 
production. 


United  States  Tires 

United  States  ®  Rubber  Company 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


- The  Device 

which  has  enabled 
over  100,000  motorists 
to  rid  their  motors  of 


Carbon 

T  HESE  motorists  have  learned  that  they  need 
never  have  a  Carbon  knock  or  be  bothered  by  the 
missing,  backfiring,  loss  of  power  and  other  troubles 
due  to  Carbon. 

Neither  do  they  have  the  nuisance  of  periodic  scrap¬ 
ing  or  burning  out  of  Carbon. 

1  hey  have  learned  that  the  HART -BELL  Carbon  Remover  installed 
on  the  dash,  not  only  will  enable  them  to  remove  the  heaviest  and 
hardest  Carbon  deposits,  but  will  let  them  prevent  such  accumulations 
and  have  the  full  power  of  a  clean  motor  all  the  time. 


All  they  do  is  open  the  HAR  T-BELL’S  water-valve  for  a  few  minutes 
every  fifty  miles  or  so,  while  the  motor  is  running.  A  simple  and 
effective  application  of  the  live-steam  principle  removes  the  Carbon  in 
the  form  of  Carbon  Monoxide  gas. 

Our  booklet  explains  all  this  in  detail,  and  contains  much  other  infor¬ 
mation  of  vital  importance  to  motorists.  Write  for  it,  and  ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the  New  Model  HART-BELL. 


The  New  Flush-Type  Model 

is  a  great  improvement  over  previous  models.  In  addition  to  the 
yvater-valve  for  Carbon  Removal,  it  affords  a  ready  means  of  prim¬ 
ing  from  the  dash  and  of  supplying  auxiliary  warm  air. 

Suitable  allowance  will  be  made  to  users  of  former  models,  who 
prefer  the  new  type,  if  they  will  write  our  home  office  regarding 
our  exchange  plan. 

Price  $8  Complete 

In  Canada,  $12 


HART-BELL  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Makers  of  Hart-Bell  Tire  Pumps,  Hart- 
Bell  Coil  Box  Protector  for  Ford  Cars,  Etc. 
Distributors  of  Hysig  Warning  Signal. 

Service  Stations  in  the  Larger  Cities. 


1924  Broadway 


New  York  City 
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when  she  called  on  me  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  me  of  Cartwright’s  death 
in  Flanders.  As  she  came  up  the  path 
I  noticed  at  once  she  was  very  feeble. 
She  leaned  heavily  on  the  arm  of  her 
rickshaw  boy,  groping  her  way  with 
her  stick. 

“Thy  good  friend  Cartwright  San  has 
left  this  world,”  she  told  me  without 
preliminary,  as  I  put  cushions  for  her¬ 
on  the  veranda  of  the  mess — “he  has 
left  this  world,  thus  achieving  the  wish 
of  his  heart.” 

She  went  on  to  tell  me  that  both  of 
them,  reunited  in  life  by  death  after 
many  years  of  separation  by  death  in 
life,  had  been  in  her  garden  the  night 
before — Cartwright  and  Pauline  Carew 
— and  after  I  had  made  her  comforta¬ 
ble  with  a  pipe  she  started  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  them  under  my  nose. 

It  being  broad  noonday,  the  effect 
was  highly  disquieting  to  my  house  boy, 
who  translated  the  sundry  conversa¬ 
tions.  She  chattered  back  and  forth 
with  them  in  the  most  casual  way — 
quite  as  though  they  were  sitting  on 
the  veranda  with  us.  When  I  tried  to 
divert  her,  she  advised  me,  cryptically, 
to  listen,  inasmuch  as  they  would  not 
come  again.  Her  mind  wandered  a  lot. 
She  rated  me,  I  recall,  for  my  out¬ 
rageous  heartlessness  in  having  grief 
for  Cartwright’s  death.  It  was  most 
incredibly  lacking  in  understanding  of 


me,  she  said,  but  of  course  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  It  was  willed,  she 
said,  that  Cartwright  should  die,  there¬ 
by  achieving  the  wish  of  his  heart,  even 
as  it  was  willed  that  Tommy  Carew 
should  live  to  fulfill  that  for  which  a 
sore  tried  but  nobly  meritorious  and 
infinitely  to  be  reverenced  mother  spirit 
had  fought  great  devils.  .  .  .  The  harai 
had  blown,  she  said,  as  the  Plan  had 
willed  it  should,  leaving  Pauline  and 
Cartwright  cleansed  and  dead,  and 
Tommy  Carew  cleansed  and  living.  And 
Tarmee  San  would  live  on  through  the 
harai  in  Europe,  and  other  harais.  It 
was  written  so  in  the  Plan. 

PERHAPS  you  understand  now  why 
it  was  that  the  thing  in  the  “Gazette” 
about  Tommy  Carew’s  having  “the  eyes 
of  one  who  had  looked  on  angel  faces 
and  had  heard  angel  voices,  so  could 
not  be  afraid,”  struck  me  as  something 
aside  from  lady-writer  twaddle. 

The  boy  has  never  written  me.  He  is 
not  the  letter-writing  kind.  It  may  be 
to-morrow  or  it  may  be  years  before  I 
hear  from  him.  I  may  never  hear  at 
all.  Where  Tommy  is  or  what  he  is 
doing  I  have  no  idea.  Of  one  thing  I 
am  sure.  Wherever  Tommy  is,  what¬ 
ever  he  is  doing,  his  house  of  life  is 
clean — made  clean  by  love  that  devas¬ 
tated  even  death. 

The  End 


The  Leather  Pushers 

Continued  from  page  6 


in  this  fracas  for  him.  Up  to  that  time 
the  Bearcat  had  the  idea  that  the  only 
guys  in  the  world  which  eat  regular  was 
A1  Vanderbilt  and  Jack  Rockefeller. 

“Well,”  I  says,  “you  oughta  grab 
about  three  hundred  men  for  your  end. 
That’s  if  you  can  keep  from  kissin’  the 
rosin  for  a  coupla  rounds.  But,  of 
course,  they  is  no  use  speakin’  of  the 
impossible !” 

“Three  hundred  for  me?”  he  hollers, 
leapin’  up  in  the  seat.  “Say — who  am 
I  gonna  fight,  the  Marines?” 

“Look  here,  stupid,”  I  says.  “Never 
mind  worryin’  about  who  you’re  gonna 
battle — you  don’t  see  it  botherin’  me, 
do  you?  You’re  the  most  selfish  guy 
I  ever  heard  tell  of !  I  gotta  be  sittin’ 
up  night  and  day  gettin’  tramps  for  you 
to  trim,  wearin’  my  fingers  to  the  bone 
signin’  contracts,  gettin’  a  occasional 
line  of  hooch  about  you  in  the  papers, 
and  the  etc.,  and  all  you  gotta  do  is  put 
on  a  pair  of  nice  white  trunks,  step 
through  the  ropes,  take  a  pastin’,  and 
get  paid  off.  Pretty  soft  for  you!  Sup¬ 
pose  I  had  signed  you  to  fight  the 
Marines — as  long  as  you  get  the  sugar, 
what  do  you  care?” 

“All  right,”  he  grins,  pattin’  me  on 
the  shoulder,  “don’t  get  sore.  Tell  them 
babies  they  gotta  leave  their  bay’nets 
in  the  dressin’  room  and  I’ll  take  a 
chance !” 

DUMMY  CARNEY  met  me  at  the 
train  in  Cleveland  and  gimme  the 
works.  One-Punch  Loughlin  was  gonna 
let  the  Bearcat  stay  the  limit  if  he 
hadda  hold  him  up,  and  then  we  was 
all  goin’  to  Philly  for  a  return  bout  a 
month  later,  which  Dummy  would  prop¬ 
erly  work  up  and  at  which  Loughlin 
would  flatten  the  Bearcat  without  no 
more  further  formalities.  The  second 
melee  would  be  level,  as  Dummy  figured 
the  Bearcat  was  too  much  of  a  ham  to 
be  worth  while  savin’  for  any  more. 
For  this  last  fray  I  was  guaranteed 
$1,500  for  the  Bearcat’s  end,  and  I 
never  seen  a  thin  dime  of  it,  because 
the  second  fight  never  come  off.  Bear¬ 
cat  Reed  steps  through  the  ropes  at 
Cleveland,  squints  across  the  ring,  and 
sees  his  cornin’  vis-a-vis  just  climbin’  up 
and  bowin’  to  the  wild  applause.  Up 
jumps  the  Bearcat. 

“One-Punch  Loughlin,  hey?”  he  yelps. 
“Nothin’  stirrin’ !  Why,  this  guy  would 
tear  my  head  off!  What  d’ye  mean  by 
throwin’  me  in  here  with  that  baby? 
You  claimed  this  would  be  a  spread 
for  me!” 


“Shut  up,  you  dumbbell!”  I  hisses. 
“We’ll  fight  this  guy.  He  ain’t  gonna 
try  and — ” 

“Where  d’ye  get  that  we  stuff?” 
sneers  the  Bearcat.  “You  mingle  with 
him — I’ll  watch  it!”  and  he’d  of  ducked 
through  the  ropes  if  I  hadn’t  grabbed 
him. 

“Listen!”  I  whispers  in  his  ear.  “If 
you  crab  this,  I’ll  stick  a  knife  in  you 
the  first  time  you  come  to  your  corner! 
We’re  gonna  fight  Loughlin  a  world 
series,  and  this  one  to-night  is  only  a 
stall  for  the  real  sugar,  get  me?  Lough- 
lin’s  gonna  be  under  wraps  all  the  way, 
and  all  you  gotta  do  is  make  a  showiri’. 
Tear  outa  your  corner  like  you’re  gonna 
bite  his  nose  off,  git  mad  and  make 
faces — know  what  I  mean?  If  you  make 
this  look  good  to-night,  you  drag  down 
five  hundred  bucks  for  your  next  start. 
How  ’bout  that?” 

“This  guy  will  about  croak  me!”  gasps 
the  Bearcat,  as  white  as  the  referee’s 
shirt  should  of  been.  “But,  speakin’  of 
makin’  a  showin’ — I’m  gonna  do  that 
thing  for  a  coupla  seconds,  anyways!” 

Clang!  goes  the  bell. 

A  wise-lookin’  bird,  sittin’  back  of  me, 
jumps  up  and  yells  at  the  Bearcat: 
“Rush  him,  kid,  he  ain’t  got  nothin’!” 

ONE  -  PUNCH  LOUGHLIN  comes 
slowly  out,  grinnin’  at  close  friends 
and  noddin’  politely  to  acquaintances. 

The  next  minute  two  thousand  inno¬ 
cent  bystanders  has  gone  crazy  and 
Dummy  Carney  has  fell  into  the  water 
bucket  in  a  dead  faint! 

The  second  the  bell  rung  Bearcat 
Reed,  lookin’  like  a  guy  on  his  way  to 
the  chair  and  actin’  on  the  principle 
of  kill  or  get  killed,  has  charged  half¬ 
way  across  the  ring  yellin’:  “Old  men 
and  cripples,  get  back  of  the  ropes!”  A 
foot  from  the  dumfounded  Loughlin, 
this  bird,  which  ordinarily  could  out- 
dive  all  the  seals  in  the  world  once  he 
got  in  a  ring,  smashes  a  right  to  the 
button  of  Loughlin’s  jaw,  and  Dummy 
Carney’s  cornin’  champ  hits  the  mat  so 
hard  I  bet  he  was  pickin’  rosin  outa  his 
face  for  a  month!  The  referee  counted 
to  “six,”  took  another  squint  at  the 
study  in  still  life  at  his  feet,  and  waved 
the  dazed  Bearcat  to  his  corner.  I 
hadda  throw  twelve  guys  outa  the  ring 
so’s  I  could  get  his  gloves  off.  A  artist 
which  could  of  painted  the  expression 
on  Bearcat  Reed’s  face  as  he  sat  there 
with  his  eyes  and  mouth  as  open  as  Cen¬ 
tral  Park,  gazin’  at  One-Punch  Lough¬ 
lin  asleep  at  the  switch,  would  of  be- 


ie  famous  on  that  one  picture  The 
ircat  looked  like  a  guy  which  has 
lck  a  match  on  lower  Broadway  and 
a  the  Woolworth  Buildin’  lmmedi- 
[y  go  up  in  flames! 
if  course  it  was  a  fluke  win.  It 
ildn’t  happen  again  in  a  million 
rs  but — it  happened  then,  which 
i  ample  for  the  Bearcat.  That  lucky 
lop  got  his  name  all  over  the  coun- 
and  started  me  toward  pilotm  a 
’id’s  champion.  Somebody  must  of 
,ped  all  the  four-leaf  clovers  in  the 
rid  into  the  Bearcat’s  hair,  because 
next  day  he  puts  his  cut  of  the 
lghlin  fight  on  a  20  to  1  shot,  which 
i  pulled  up,  and  I  don’t  see  him  again 
six  months.  One-Punch  Loughlm 
ly  come  back  to  life,  and  the  first 
eg  he  has  done  was  to  bust  Dummy 
rney  in  the  nose,  claimin’  he  had  been 
med,  and  then  he  grabs  another  man- 
!r,  which  took  him  over  to  England, 
ere  the  set-ups  runs  wild.  And  there 
will  leave  them,  gentle  reader,  for 
■  time  bein’,  because  this  is  the  story 
Kane  Halliday,  alias  “Kid  Roberts, 
i  that’s  as  far  as  the  poor  old  Bear- 
;  and  One-Punch  Loughlin  figures  in 
right  now.  Them  guys  was  just  the 
jliminary  birds  I  trotted  out  to  en- 
tain  the  crowd,  and  now,  boys  and 
•Is  the  “next  ex-e-bition  bout  of  the 
min’  is  Kid  Roberts,  Yale  ’17,  vs.  ■ 
ttlin’  Fate,  nine  rounds  to  a  decision, 
fights:  Roberts,  .195;  Fate— all  the 
it.  Gents,  kindly  stop  smokin’.  I 
ink  you!” 

IHE  day  after  Bearcat  Reed  flattened 
One-Punch  Loughlin  and  followed 
at  idiotic  act  by  leavin’  me  flat,  I 
>t  Dummy  Carney,  the  other  victim, 
the  lobby  of  the  hotel.  One  of  his 
es  is  garbed  in  the  conventional  black 
d  his  nose  is  a  trifle  outa  true.  He 
;  forth  a  beller  of  the  opposite  to  joy 
len  he  seen  me,  and  I  was  the  best 
rt  of  a  hour  convincin’  him  that  I 
dn’t  deliberately  double-crossed  him, 
id  that  me  and  the  Bearcat  was  more 
unned  than  he  was  when  his  battler 

lted.  , 

“Well,  they  is  one  thing  about  Lough- 
i — he  proved  to  the  wide,  wide  world 
at  they  is  somethin’  in  a  name,  any- 
ays!” 

“What  d’ye  mean?”  growls  Dummy. 
“Well,”  I  says,  grinnin’  demurely, 
rou  called  him  One-Punch  Loughlin, 
id  that’s  exactly  what  he  was !  If  you 
member  the  late  holocaust,  the  Bear- 
it  only  landed  one  wallop  on  your  ex- 
an-killer’s  chin,  and  he  immediately 
irned  in  his  resignation,  didn’t  he?” 
“The  big  yellah  dog!”  groans  Dummy. 

[  had  him  signed  for  seven  fights  in 
ie  next  coupla  months  that  would  of 
in  me  around  twenty  thousand  berries, 
rom  the  telegrams  I  got  this  mornin’ 
ou’d  think  I  had  just  been  elected  gov- 
rnor  of  half  a  dozen  States,  and  every 
tie  of  them  wires  is  cancelin’  Lough- 
n  Kin  you  imagine  him  runnin’  out 
n  me  too?  If  that  guy  fights  for  any- 
ody  else.  I’ll  have  him  put  in  the  hoose- 
ow  till  St.  Looey  wins  a  pennant!  I 
an  start  off  by  suin’  him  and—” 
“You’ll  get  fat  suin’  Loughlin!  1 
huts  him  off.  “John  the  Barber  sued 
Jempsey  for  breach  of  promise,  and  all 
ohn  got  was  a  introduction  to  all  the 
iwyers  in  America.  Forget  about 
iOughlin — you’re  well  rid  of  him,  any¬ 
ways.  After  a  exercise  boy  like  Bear- 
at  Reed  knockin’  him  dead  with  a 
lunch,  they  wodldn’t  let  Loughlm  m 
l  fight  club  now  if  he  had  a  ticket ! 
’m  gonna  shove  off  for  New  York,  and 
mu  better  come  along  with  me.  The 
vay  they  been  breakin’  for  me,  I  gotta 
rood  mind  to  get  outa  the  fight  game 
iltogether  and  turn  square!” 

Dummy  begins  to  clear  his  throat  and 
■ub  his  hands  together  for  a  minute, 
ind  then  suddenly  he  turns  to  me  and 
owers  his  voice: 

“We  kin  grab  a  rattler  outa  here  to¬ 
night,”  he  says.  “Stick  around  for  a 
:oupla  minutes,  and  you’ll  git  a  flash 
at  the  next  heavyweight  champion  of 
the  world  and  points  west!  That’s  if 
he  shows  up,”  he  adds. 

“You  certainly  have  become  a  pig  for 
punishment,  Dummy!”  I  grins.  “Who’s 


guy 


9” 


Kane  Halliday!”  he  whispers  like  he 


was  sayin’  “The  Sheriff  of  Shantung!” 
or  the  like.  “How  ’bout  that? 

“It  don’t  mean  nothin’  in  my  young 
life,”  I  says.  “How  d’ye  play  it?” 

“You  never  heard  tell  of  Kane  Halli- 
day?”  he  gasps  like  his  ears  is  both 
liars.  “The  big,  now,  football  star,  the 
weights  thrower,  the — the — runner,  the 
— ah — what  they  call  a  roundabout  atha- 
lete?  You  know,  one  of  them  bimbos 
which  flings  a  wicked  spear  and  hurls 
a  mean  hammer  and  that  there  stuff, 
get  me?  Why,  they  claim  this  baby  beat 
Harvard  and  the  other  college  all  by 
himself!” 

“That  ain’t  my  fault,”  I  yawns.  ‘  And 
I  can’t  identify  the  body  yet.” 

“Was  bein’  stupid  cold,  you’d  be  zero ! 
snarls  Dummy.  “Why,  the  papers  was 
full  of  this  guy!” 

“The  papers  is  got  nothin’  on  me, 

I  says,  gettin’  up.  “I’m  full  of  him  too ! 

So  long!”  . 

But  he  calls  me  back,  and  in  about 
twenty  minutes  I  have  got  the  low  down 
on  Monsieur  Kane  Halliday. 

THIS  guy  had  been  committed  to  col¬ 
lege  with  the  idea  that  when  he  come 
out  he’d  be  at  the  very  least  a  civil 
engineer,  though  most  of  the  engineers 
7  know  learned  their  trade  in  a  round¬ 
house  and  yard  and  was  civil  enough 
■  as  far  as  that  part  of  it  goes.  Halli- 
day’s  people  was  supposed  to  have  a 
dollar  for  every  egg  in  a  shad  roe,  and 
the  boy  treated  the  civjl-engineer  thing 
as  a  practical  joke  and  college  as  some¬ 
thin’  he  had  been  gave  for  Christmas 
to  play  with.  The  principal  studies  he 
devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  was 
football,  wrestlin’,  runnin’,  dancin’,  box- 
in’,  playin’  saxophone  in  the  Glee  Club 
and  poker  in  the  others.  He  won  more 
gold  and  silver  cups  than  the  Crown 
Prince  lifted  from  Belgium,  was  the 
most  popular  guy  that  ever  wore  a  “Y” 
on  his  sweater,  and  as  a  reward  he  fin’ly 
got  throwed  outa  dear  old  ale  on  his 
ear  without  even  a  reference,  let  alone 
a  diploma,  because  he  had  a  prejudice 
against  enterin’  a  classroom.  He  hit 
the  cruel  world  about  the  same  time 
Germany  did,  and  he  played  with  the 
Allies  as  a  dizzy  aviator. 

When  he  come  back  he  was  greeted 
with  the  delightful  information  that 
his  old  man  had  gone  broke  on  the  war, 
and  it  was  up  to  him  to  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Manual  Labor,  provided 
he  wished  to  continue  his  daily  con¬ 
sumption  of  proteins  %nd  calories,  as 
they  wittily  refer  to  food  in  Battle 
Creek.  Instead  of  goin’  down  to  the 
drug  store  and  quaffin’  off  a  beaker  of 
arsenic  when  he  heard  of  this  tough 
break,  Young  Halliday  borreys  enough 
sugar  to  send  his  thoughtless  parent 
down  to  South  America  for  a  rest, 
brushes  back  his  hair,  and  starts  out 
to  dumfound  the  universe  with  stunts 
that  would  make  a  Douglas  Fairbanks 
thriller  look  reasonable.  With  the  repu¬ 
tation  he  had  grabbed  off  at  college 
he  figured  he  was  in  soft,  and  it  was 
only  a  question  which  bank  he’d  start 
off  bein’  president  of. 

It  took  the  kid  about  a  month  to  find 
out  that  the  young  men  which  writes 
all  the  movies,  novels,  and  plays  in 
which  they  is  a  hero  amongst  the  other 
characters  is  slightly  addicted  to  ex¬ 
aggeration.  The  fact  that  his  father 
had  been  granted  a  absolute  divorce 
from  his  bank  roll  had  leaked  out,  and 
his  one-time  buddies  become  the  busiest 
guys  in  North  America  when  he  went 
to  call  on  ’em. 

Now,  if  Halliday  had  only  known  a 
scenario  writer,  he  would  of  been  tipped 
off  to  sneak  out  immediately  for  the 
“great  open  stretches  of  the  untamed 
Northwest,”  where,  as  a  six-day-old  in¬ 
fant  knows,  “a  man  has  his  chance  to 
live  clean,  fight  hard  and  square,  and 
win  his  way  to  the  top  with  his  pure- 
hearted,  fearless,  flashing-eyed,  and  be¬ 
comingly,  though  sensibly,  garbed  mate 
at  his  side.”  Or  he  could  of  gone  to 
punchin’  cows,  reformin’  all  the  rough 
yet  golden-hearted  cowboys  by  his  in¬ 
ability  to  cuss  and  his  ability  to  fan  a 
six  gun,  windin’  up  by  weddin’  the 
rancher’s  sensationally  beautiful  daugh¬ 
ter,  which  had  been  to  New  York  and 
is  through  with  the  cold,  merciless,  and 
( Continued  on  page  60) 


Is  it  worth  I6V2  cents  a 

day  to  you  to  know  that  your 
cost  figures  are  right?  To 
know  that  your  invoices  are 
right?  To  know  that  your  bills 
are  checked  accurately,  pay¬ 
rolls  figured  correctly,  chain 
discounts,  interest  and  all 
your  other  figure-work  pos¬ 
itively  correct? 


Is  Accuracy  Worth 
this  Much  to  You? 

AT  a  maximum  cost  of  16 H  cents  a  (Jay,  the  Monroe 
ll  Calculating  Machine  will  do  all  your  figure 
work  for  you.  It  will  not  only  do  your  adding  but 
multiplies,  divides  and  subtracts  as  easily  as  other 
machines  add.  Surely  16  Yi  cents  a  day  is  a  negligible 
cost  when  you  measure  the  value  of  the  Monroe  in 
terms  of  accurate  figure-work,  the  elimination  of 
costly  errors,  and  the  extra  time  it  gives  your  em¬ 
ployees  for  other  work. 

The  explanation  of  the  Monroe  is  simple.  It  finds  the  answer 
by  the  simple  method— direct  from  problem  to  result.  That 
is  why,  even  with  an  inexperienced  operator,  the  Monroe 
outfigur’es  other  calculating  machines.  That  is  why  you  can 
actually  multiply  and  divide  on  the  Monroe  at  the  same  time, 
in  one  action — by  a  few  easy  turns  of  the  crank.  A  constant, 
visual  proof  of  accuracy  is  always  before  you  on  the  Monroe. 
Every  factor  of  your  problem  is  shown  either  on  the  Monroe 
keyboard  or  in  the  Monroe  proof  dials.  On  the  Monroe  you  can 
see  as  you  go  that  your  answer  is  correct. 


Says  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  So.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

“  .the  services  we  are  receiving  from  the  Monroe  Calculating 
Machine  are  all  that  can  be  desired  in  cur  particular  line.  It  has 
come  up  to  all  our  expectations  and  has  expedited  the  handling  ot 
our  work— so  much  so— that  we  now  feel  we  cannot  do  without  it. 


Convince  yourself.  See  the  Monroe  in  action  on  your  daily 
business  problems  in  your  own  office:  chain  discounts,  cost 
finding,  figuring  interest,  payrolls,  extending  invoices,  etc.  If  it  s 
worth  16H:  cents  a  day  to  have  your  figure- work  accurate  its 
worth  a  two  cent  stamp  to  mail  the  coupon  below  and  learn 
conclusively  why  the  Monroe  means 

Faster  Figuring  —  Absolute  Accuracy 
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Seen  under  a  powerful 
magnifying  glass,  an  unstropped 
razor  blade  looks  like  a  saw  edge 


Stropping  keeps  the  tiny  teeth 
of  the  blade  in  perfect  alignment 
—  provides  a  smooth,  keen  edge 
for  every  shave 


A  new 
sharp  shaving  edge 
every  morning 


YOUR  own  particular 
shaving  difficulty  —  doesn’t 
it  really  revert  to  a  dulling 
razor  blade? 

That  annoying  pull  when 
the  razor  fails  to  cut  cleanly— 
the  painful  scraping  that  ofteh 
results  when  you  bear  down  too 
hard — the  bother  and  expense  of 
putting  in  a  new  blade  every  so 
often — all  these  troubles  can  be 
traced  directly  to  a  razor  blade 
that  has  lost  its  first  keen  edge. 

No  shaving  edge,  whether  it 
is  a  barber’s  straight  razor  or  a 
safety  razor  blade,  can  keep  its 
original  keenness  for  more  than 
one  or  two  shaves.  The  barber, 
who  is  an  expert  at  keeping  his 
blade  in  condition,  strops  his 
razor  every  time  he  uses  it — often 
during  the  process  of  shaving. 

Stropping  —  that’s  the  real 
secret  of  shaving  comfort ! 

Why  safety  razor  blades 
should  be  stropped 

There’s  no  real  difference 
between  the  edge  of  a  barber’s 
straight  razor,  and  the  edge  of 
a  safety  razor  blade. 


The  safety  razor  blade  requires 
stropping  to  keep  it  in  condition 
just  as  much  as  the  straight  razor. 

Look  at  a  straight  razor  or  a 
safety  razor  blade  under  a 
microscope  and  you  will  see 
hundreds  of  tiny  saw  teeth. 
More  than  1500  of  these  teeth 
have  been  counted  on  an 
ordinary  safety  razor  blade. 
Shaving  bends  these  saw  teeth 
out  of  line,  makes  them 
irregular.  These  irregular 
teeth  catch  in  the  beard,  pull  the 
tiny  hair  follicles  and  scrape  the 
skin.  That’s  what  makes  shaving 
so  unpleasant,  so  annoying. 

Of  course  safety  razor 
blades  should  be  stropped — but, 
unfortunately,  none  of  them 
admit  of  stropping  without  the 
use  of  extra  paraphernalia,  or 
separate  devices.  And  even  then 
it  is  a  question  whether  or  not 
they  are  correctly  stropped. 

So  it  is  that  a  great  many 
users  of  safety  razors  are 
worrying  along  with  unstropped 
blades — missing  the  real  shaving  ‘ 
comfort  that  should  be  theirs. 


\ 
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A  razor  and  stropping  device 
combined  in  one 


You  don’t  need  to  put  up 
with  the  discomfort  of  fast 
dulling  blades  —  nor  with  the 
bother  and  expense  of  putting 
in  a  new  blade  every  so  often. 
You  can  insure  a  keen  edge  for 
every  shave  if  you  use  the 
AutoStrop  Razor. 

Built  right  into  the  frame  of  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  is  a  remarkable 
self-stropping  device — simple  and 
efficient — which  renews  the  fine, 
keen  edge  of  the  AutoStrop 
blade  day  after  day.  It  smooths 
the  tiny  teeth  of  the  blade  back 
into  alignment  before  they  have 
become  irregular  enough  to  dull 
the  edge. 

You  don’t  have  to  take  the 
razor  apart  nor  even  remove 
the  blade.  Just  slip  the  strop 
through  the  razor  head,  and 
move  the  razor  back  and  forth 
along  the  strop.  The  blade 
turns  over,  then  slaps  down  on 
the  strop  at  the  end  of  each 
stroke  just  as  the  blade  of  a 
straight  razor  does  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  barber.  In 
10  seconds  you  have  a  new,  sharp 
shaving  edge. 

So  efficient  is  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  in  renewing 
the  shaving  edge  that  500  cool, 
comfortable  shaves  are 


guaranteed  from  every  package 
of  AutoStrop  blades. 

For  cleaning,  the  blade  of  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  opens  like  the 
leaf  of  a  book.  Simply  release 
the  blade  and  hold  it  under  the 
water  faucet.  Rinse  and  dry  — 
that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  No 
parts  to  unscrew  —  nothing  to 
take  apart  and  reassemble. 

The  same  lever  that  releases 
the  blade  also  adjusts  it  for  close 
or  medium  shaving.  At  a  touch 
of  your  thumb  you  can  instantly 
set  the  blade  for  exactly  the  kind 
of  shave  you  want. 


No  skill 

is  necessary 

No  skill  in  stropping  is 
necessary  to  renew  the 
fine  keen  edge  of  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  blade. 
Just  slip  the  strop  through 
the  razor  head  and  pass 
the  razor  back  and  forth 
along  the  strop.  You  don’t 
have  to  take  the  razor 
apart  nor  even  remove  the 
blade. 


In  fact  the  whole 
AutoStrop  Razor  is  so 
simply,  so  efficiently 
built  that  it  sharpens, 
shaves  and  cleans 
without  taking  the  razor 
*  apart  or  removing  the 
blade.  No  other  safety 
razor  offers  this 
advantage. 

Don’t  put  up  any 
longer  with  the  pull  and 
scrape  of  unstropped 
blades.  Begin  tomorrow 
to  get  the  comfort  of 
a  new  sharp  shaving 
edge  every  morning. 
Ask  your  dealer  about 
the  AutoStrop  Razor 
free  trial  plan. 


Like  the  leaf 

of  a  book 

The  AutoStrop  Razor 
blade  opens  for  cleaning 
like  the  leaf  of  a  book. 
To  clean,  simply  hold  under 
the  faucet,  rinse  and  dry. 
Nothing  to  unscrew 
nothing  to  take  apart  and 
reassemble.  The  same 
lever  that  releases  the 
blade  adjusts  it  for  close 
or  medium  shaving. 


/lutO'Strop  Razor 

—sharpens  itself 


Standard  set  consists  of: 

silver-plated,  self -stropping  razor, 

selected  leather  strop, 

twelve  blades, 

all  in  neat,  leather  case. 
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oilier  s, 


A  New  Basis  of 
Truck  Buying 

Buy  your  truck  on  a  definite  service  basis 
founded  on  facts.  We  have  the  figures.  Every 
Acme  truck  in  service  has  been  investigated. 
We  know  that  Acme  proved  units  and  Acme 
proved  construction  are  assurances  of  satisfaction 
in  motor  truck  performance,  and  therefore  put 
truck  purchasing  on  a  new  basis. 

Over  990  out  of  every  1000  owners  claim  that 
Acme  is  superior  because  of  proved  units,  Acme 
proved  construction  and  Acme  assembly.  The 
Acme  has  established  such  a  high  standard  of 
performance  that  the  number  of  owners  who  will 
add  Acmes  to  their  fleets  shows  an  amazingly 
high  percentage. 

Proved  units  as  assembled  in  the  Acme  make  it 
stand  out  conspicuously  in  the  entire  truck  field 
for  power  and  operating  economy,  low  repair 
cost  and  uninterrupted  service  over  long  periods. 
A  2-ton  Acme  used  in  hauling  coal  has  given  29 
months  of  service,  37,000  miles;  not  one  dollar 
was  spent  in  the  first  18  months  of  service.  A 
2-ton  Acme  used  in  hauling  produce  over  the 
hills  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  has  covered  21,060 
miles  without  one  cent  for  repairs. 

Built  in  1,  lVz  2,  3V2  and  5  ton  Models 

Bodies  built  in  Acme  factories 

Buy  a  truck  that  is  backed  by  proved  construction  and 
known  operating  facts,  like  Acme.  Send  for  our  catalog 
and  learn  how  Acme  established  proved  motor  truck 
construction.  Address  Dept.  278. 

Acme  Motor  Truck  Company,  Cadillac,  Mich. 


The  Seal  of 
le 


Dependabi 
‘ Performance 


Trade  Mark  Registered 
U.S.  and  Foreign 
Countries 
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gilded  sham  of  the  city,  and  craves  for 
the  sweet  smell  of  the  pines,  rodeos, 
cactus,  sagebrush,  and  steers. 

INSTEAD  of  this,  Halliday- got  as  far 
as  Ohio,  where,  whilst  waitin’  for 
somethin’  to  break,  he  joined  a  troupe 
of  professional  football  players  made 
up  of  ex-college  stars.  He  played  full 
back  and  had  been  gettin’  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred  a  game,  which  was  enough  to 
keep  him  both  full  and  back.  Full  of 
food  and  back  in  the  spotlight.  _  The 
All-Star  Team,  however,  was  bustin’  up 
in  Cleveland,  and  it  was  at  this  point 
that  Dummy  Carney,  which  could  dive 
into  a  haystack  and  emerge  with  ten 
dollars’  worth  of  needles,  come  across 
him.  Dummy  had  heard  some  of  the 
kid’s  history  from  Tin-Ear  Fagan,  a 
ex-pug,  which  was  with  the  team  as  a 
rubber  and  some  from  Halliday  him- 
self. 

“.  . .  And  so,”  winds  up  Dummy,  pull¬ 
in’  out  one  of  his  favorite  brand  of 
cigars,  which  is  called  “Last  One.  I  Got” 
— “and  so  I  have  worked  over  this  baby 
for  a  week.  He  looks  like  platinum  to 
me!  You  know  what  the  demand  is 
for  heavies  right  now,  and  if  this  guy 
has  got  anything  at  all  I  can  take  him 
around  the  sticks,  and  then  bring  him 
into  New  York  and  clean  up  with  him. 
In  about  a  year  or  two,  if  he’s  still  step- 
pin’  out,  we’ll  go  after  the  Big  .Guy. 
Say — can  you  imagine  me  pilotin’  a 
world’s  heavyweight  champ?” 

“I  prob’ly  could  if  you  would  make 
me  a  present  of  a  bite  of  that  opium 
you  musta  been  chewin’!”  I  sneers.  “A 
college  guy,  hey?  Well,  I’ll  stake  you 
to  him!  I’m  off  them  amateur  champs.” 

“Wait  till  you  get  a  flash  at  this 
bird!”  interrupts  Dummy.  “Why,  he’s 
got  a  left  hand  that — ssh!— here  he 
comes.  Play  dead,  now!” 

HALLIDAY  was  class,  they’s  no  get¬ 
tin'  away  from  it.  The  boy  stood 
well  over  six  foot  and  was  dressed 
like  he  had  placed  all  of  his  football 
plunder  on  his  back.  From  my  first 
quick  size-up  I  judged  he  scaled  around 
195  ringside  when  right.  He  had  the 
light,  sure  tread  of  a  prowlin’  cat,  which 
meant  speed,  and  the  clean-cut,  smooth¬ 
muscled  bulk,  taperin’  gradually  from 
the  walkin’-beam  shoulders  to  the  un¬ 
usually  slim  waist,  advertised  punchin’ 
power.  I  knew  right  away  that  baby 
packed  a  nasty  wallop  somewheres. 
Dummy  said  he  was  twenty-three.  He 
looked  older. 

Apart  from  them  shop  items,  he  in¬ 
ventoried  about  as  much  like  a  prize 
fighter  as  I’m  Mary  Pickford’s  double. 

I  thought  what  a  shock  it  was  gonna  be 
to  him  the  first  time  somebody  flattened 
his  nose.  It  was !  But  the  thing  that 
struck  me  odd  was  his  eyes.  They 
didn’t  seem  to  fit  in  with  the  rest  of 
the  layout  at  all.  They  should  of  been 
baby  blue  and  starin’  innocently  at  the 
world  to  go  with  that  golden  blond  hair. 
But  they  wasn’t.  They  was  a  kinda 
chilled  steel  gray,  and  for  all  the  flick¬ 
in’  they  did  they  could  of  been  glass. 
It  was  like  lookin’  into  the  barrels  of 
a  coupla  “gats.” 

HE  stopped  in  front  of  us,  nodded 
kinda  nervously  to  Dummy,  and 
flashed  them  eyes  on  me  kinda  cold. 

“S’all  right,  kid!”  says  Dummy,  catch- 
in’  the  look.  “This  guy's  my— eh — pri¬ 
vate  secretary.  Anything  you  say  m 
front  of  him  will  be  used — I  mean — 
well,  what  d’ye  say?” 

Halliday  grinned  as  we  all  sat  down 
and  pulled  his  chair  closer  to  Dummy.  . 

“I’ve  decided  to  accept  your  proposi¬ 
tion,  Carney,”  says  Halliday  slowly,  set¬ 
tlin’  back  like  he  was  gettin’  ready  for 
a  long  speech.  “Now,  in  the  first  place, 

let  us — ”  . 

But  Dummy  was  on  his  feet,  slappm 
him  on  the  shoulder. 

“Fine  business!”  he  cackles.  “Inside 
a  year  your  income  will  sound  like  the 
population  of  China  multeyplied  by  two, 
and  like  as  not  I’ll  have  a  couple  of 
pennies  myself!  Now,  they’s  no  use  of 
you  gettin’  all  tired  out  talkin’;  lemme 
take  charge  of  that  part  of  it.  We  start 


in  to-morrow  night  rakin’  in  the  golden 
stream.  Wait  here  till  I  send  a  wire!” 

Oh,  Dummy  was  a  fast  worker,  they’s 
no  doubt  of  that. 

Halliday  looked  after  him  kinda  dazed, 
and  then  he  wiggles  them  pliable  iron 
shoulders  of  his  and  laughs.  We  traded 
a  few  remarks  about  this  and  that, 
holdin’  each  other  even  till  Dummy  come 
bustlin’  back. 

“Now  we’re  all  set!”  he  says  to  Halli¬ 
day.  “I  kinda  thought  you’d  see  the 
light,  so  I  booked  you  in  Sandusky  a 
few  days  ago  at  the  Crescent  A.  C. 
We’re  gonna  box  young  Du  Fresne, 
heavyweight  champion  of  Canada, 
twelve  rounds  to  a  decision.  You’ll 
prob’ly  kill  that  bimbo  with  a  punch, 
and  then  we  jump  to  Columbus,  and — ” 

Halliday  turns  a  slow  smile  on 
Dummy  and  holds  up  his  hand.. 

“Your  opinion  of  my  ability  is  cer¬ 
tainly  flattering,  old  man!”  he  inter¬ 
rupts,  “and  your  system  at  least  seems 
to  have  the  merit  of  originality.  My 
first  bout  is  to  be  with  the  Canadian 
champion,  eh?  What  do  you  propose 
that  I  do — start  at  the  top  and  work 
my  way  down?”  He  chuckled  like  the 
kid  he  was. 

“Heh?”  snorts  Dummy.  “Oh — this 
Du  Fresne  guy?  Say — if  he’s  champion 
of  Canada,  then  I’m  next  in  line  for 
the  English  throne;  get  that?  He  used 
to  fight  in  the  preliminaries  around 
New  York  under  the  name  of  Set-Up 
Jim  Byrnes,  and  he’s  wore  out  more 
tights  reclinin’  on  the  floor  of  a  ring 
than  any  fighter  which  ever  pulled  on 
a  glove!  Lefty  Murray’s  rechristened 
him  and  is  takin’  him  around  the  flat¬ 
car  circuit  till  somethin’  breaks.  D’ye 
think  I’d  let  you  go  in  there  if  this  guy 
was  any  good?  All  I  hope  is  that  you 
don’t  fracture  his  skull!” 

“But — ”  begins  Halliday. 

“This  playin’  football  was  a  bright 
idea,”  goes  on  Dummy.  “It’s  kept  you 
in  steady  trainin’  all  the  time,  which 
saves  me  a  lotta  trouble.”  He  turns 
to  me.  “Boy,”  he  says,  “that  football 
thing  is  one  tough  pastime.  Kin  you 
imagine  them  cuckoos  doin’  that  stuff 
for  nothin’?’’  He  swings  around  on 
Halliday  again,  which  was  watchin’  him 
like  he  was  a  curiosity.  “You  ain’t 
mixed  up  with  no  dame,  are  you?”  he 
demands,  suspiciously. 

THE  most  astonishin’  change  come 
over  the  charmin’  features  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  Halliday.  His  eyebrows  becomes 
one  straight  line,  and  them  cold  eyes 
gets  down  to  about  the  size  of  match 
heads.  I  found  myself  givin’  a  little 
shiver,  and  he  wasn’t  even  lookin’  at 
me.  He  took  a  half  step  forward,  and 
I  says  to  myself:  “Fare  thee  well, 
Dummy  Carney!”  and  friend  Dummy’s 
complexion  got  a  shade  lighter,  whilst 
a  silly  grin  appeared  on  his  nervous 
lips.  But  they  was  no  bloodshed. 

Halliday  coughed  a  coupla  times,  and 
then  his  color  come  back. 

“Eh — we  will  leave  the  personal  ele¬ 
ment  entirely  out  of  our  discussions  for 
the  present,  Carney,”  he  says,  his  voice 
a  chill  breeze.  “As  I  understand  my 
arrangement  with  you,  it  is  a  purely 
business  affair.  We  will  keep  it  that 
way!” 

“Sure!”  nods  Dummy  quickly  and 
with  the  greatest  of  relief.  “And 
there’s  that!  Now,  speakin’  of  busi¬ 
ness,  from  now  on  your  name  will  be 
Kid  Roberts,  unless  you  get  trimmed 
under  that  name,  in  which  case  we  will 
get  you  a  nice  fresh  new  one  and  start 
you  over  again.  That  Kane  Halliday 
is  a  swell  name  for  a  collar  or  a  hotel, 
but  it  don’t  mean  nothin’  in  the  ring — 
O.K.?”  ..  , 

They  was  no  argument  about  that 
end  of  it — in  fact,  it  seemed  to  please 
Halliday,  which  from  now  on,  gentle 
reader,  we  will  call  Kid  Roberts,  as  they 
never  was  no  necessity  to  change  it.  _ 
“A  lulu,  hey?”  whispers  Dummy  in 
my  ear  when  Kid  Roberts  has  gone  up¬ 
stairs  to  pack  up.  “He’s  been  workm 
out  here  for  a  week  up  at  the  Arena 
Club.  I’ve  had  him  under  a  pull  to  save 
his  hands,  but  he’s  flattened  a  dozen 
( Continued  on  page  62) 
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All  Studebaker  Cars  are  equipped  with 
Cord  Tires— another  Studebaker  precedent. 


This  is  a  Studeba\er  Tear 
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IN  conception  and  appearance,  the  BiG'Six 
expresses  beauty,  grace  and  refinement  of 
design.  It  is  exactly  the  car  you  would 
create  if  you  were  an  expert  engineer  and 
building  the  finest  modern  motor  car  from 
the  standpoint  of  ripe  experience.  Studebaker 
quality,  dominant  for  68  years,  is  reflected  in 
this  powerful  motor  car. 


60-H.  P.  detachable-head  motor;  interme¬ 
diate  transmission  ;  126-inch  wheelbase, 
insuring  ample  room  for  seven  adults. 
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Little  Brother 
and  Little  Sister 
Sealpax*  * 


*  *  Lady  Sealpax  ' ' 
Dainty  Ath  letic 
Underwear  for 


Dad  s  Comfort  for 
Dad's  Kids. 


F.very  Woman 
Every  Day. 


WHEN  the  mercury  climbs  to  90  in  the  shade 
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V  V— -when  the  asphalt  sticks  to  your  feet-- the 
man  in  a  suit  of  Sealpax  feels  10  degrees  cooler  than 
his  sweltering  fellows. 


Sealpax  is  cut  from  airy  fabric,  and  cut  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  active  man.  It’s  laundered  to  a  snowy 
whiteness,  and  comes  to  you  fresh  and  spotless  in 
the  Sanitary  Sealpax  Envelope. 


Sealpax  assures  your  Summer  Comfort.  Get  it 
today — and  laugh  at  the  thermometer!  Write  for 
“The  Sealpax  Family  Booklet”. 


THE  SEALPAX  COMPANY 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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handlers  with  a  left  hook  that  don’t 
travel  over  six  inches !  That’s  poor,  eh?” 

“He  looks  worth  a  bet,”  I  says,  care¬ 
lessly.  “I  only  hope  he  don’t  blow  up 
on  you  to-morrow  night,  that’s  all.” 

“What  d’ye  mean  blow  up?”  snarls 
Dummy.  “He  oughta  be  able  to  take 
a  roomful  of  guys  like  Du  Fresne — you 
know  that!” 

“Oughta  be  able  and  can  do  is  differ¬ 
ent,”  I  grins.  “A  lotta  wise  birds  fig¬ 
ured  Willard  should  of  let  Dempsey 
come  in  with  a  gun  to  make  it  a  little 
more  even,  but  look  what  happened ! 
You  wanna  figure  that  this  boy  will 
be  doin’  somethin’  to-morrow  night  he 
never  done  before,  and  that  conditions 
is  gonna  be  a  whole  lot  changed  for 
him.  The  first  shock  of  that  crowd  is 
gonna  have  some  effect  on  your  battler, 
Dummy,  and  whether  it’ll  be  good  or 
bad,  I  can’t  guess.  I’ve  seen  some  it 
made  quit  cold  and  some  it  made  fight- 
in’  fools;  it’s  accordin’  to  how  a  guy’s 
nerves  is  hooked  up.  Now — ” 

“The  crowd  won’t  bother  this  guy,” 
interrupts  Dummy.  “He’s  fought  be¬ 
fore  witnesses  in  college  and  the  like.” 

“I  bet  he  never  heard  no  ringside 
prattle  like  he’ll  hear  to-morrow!”  I 
says.  “And  they’s  another  thing.  Your 
child  wonder  may  pack  a  mean  wallop, 
but  the  thing  is — can  he  take  it?  You 
know  this  Du  Fresne,  bein’  led  to  the 
slaughter,  will  be  all  hopped  up  to  make 
a  terrible  flash  in  the  openin’  canto.  If 
he  shakes  Kid  Roberts  up  with  a  coupla 
chance  swings,  and  the  crowd  begins  to 
roar  for  the  Kid’s  blood,  will  he  stand 
up  under  fire  or  will  he  wilt?  Think  of 
Bearcat  Reed  knockin’ One-Punch Lough- 
lin  dead!  Can  this  Roberts  baby  fight 
with  a  closed  eye,  or  a  busted  nose,  or — ” 

“Aw,  shut  up!”  hollers  Dummy.  “You 
should  of  been  a  undertaker !  Kid  Rob¬ 
erts  won’t  have  to  take  it — he’ll  flatten 
this  guy  with  one  clout.  I’ll  lay  you 
a  hundred  even  it  don’t  go  two  rounds — 
what  d’ye  say?” 

“Sold!”  I  says.  “Dummy,  I  ain’t  fig¬ 
urin’  your  boy  yellah.  I’m  figurin’  on  a 
thing  called  temperament  which  I  have 
run  up  against  before.  I  wouldn’t  be 
surprised  if  the  muss  went  the  limit, 
because  I’m  afraid  if  Roberts  gets  hurt 
early,  bein’  green,  he’ll  play  safe  and 
be  satisfied  to  stall  the  rest  of  it  and 
dog  it.” 

Dummy  snorted,  but  he  looked  wor¬ 
ried.  “If  he  can’t  take  it,  I  don’t  wish 
no  part  of  him,”  he  says.  “I’ll  leave 
him  flat  in  this  Sandusky  joint  if  he 
don’t  come  through  on  the  bit!” 

WELL,  I  went  to  Sandusky  with  ’em 
as  Dummy’s  guest,  and  also  at  the 
sudden  request  of  Kid  Roberts  to  go 
behind  him  in  his  corner  for  his  first 
fight  for  money.  He  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  likin’  to  me  for  some  reason, 
and  they  is  no  doubt  I  was  for  him 
strong.  You  couldn’t  help  fall  for  him; 
he  was  just  a  big,  swell-lookin’,  over¬ 
grown  boy.  For  instance,  goin’  down 
in  the  train  he  made  friends  with  about 
a  dozen  kids,  and  when  we  pulled  into 
Sandusky  he  was  drawin’  pictures  for 
’em  of  elephants  on  the  back  of  his  con¬ 
tract  with  Dummy.  Kid  Roberts  be¬ 
longed  in  the  ring  the  same  way  I  belong 
in  the  White  House! 

Dummy  was  afraid  of  sendin’  him  in 
too  cold  after  the  train  ride,  and,  find- 
in’  that  the  club  had  a  gym  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it,  he  sneaks  the  Kid  down 
there  and  has  him  step  around  a  little 
with  a  big  dinge  which  was  workin’  out. 
They  had  been  at  it  about  a  minute 
when  the  Kid  rocks  the  tar  baby  with 
a  right  to  the  body  and  brings  up  his 
left  for  his  man’s  jaw.  But  this  dark 
guy  knew  too  much  for  Roberts,  and 
with  a  grunt  he  shifted  his  bullethead 
just  enough  to  let  the  wallop  swish  by. 
The  force  of  the  punch  carried  Roberts 
forward  on  his  toes,  and  his  fist  crashed 
into  a  steam  pipe  with  everything  he 
had  behind  it.  Dummy  let  out  a  wild 
shriek  and  waved  the  dinge  away,  but 
the  Kid  only  grinned  kinda  sheepish, 
like  he  was  ashamed  he  had  been  so 
clumsy.  The  hand  was  red  and  swollen 
a  bit  when  we  come  to  tape  it  before 


the  fight,  but  it  didn’t  look  like  nothin’ 
serious,  so  Dummy  soused  it  with  arnica 
and  let  it  go  at  that. 

The  Kid  was  cool  enough,  though  a 
trifle  pale  whilst  we  was  sittin’  in  the 
dressin’  room  waitin’  for  the  semifinal 
to  wind  up,  and  his  eyes  happened  to 
fall  on  a  newspaper  I  had  brung  in. 
On  the  front  page  is  a  picture  of  some 
well-to-do  heiress  which  had  just  come 
back  to  New  York  from  Shantung  or 
some  place  where  she  had  been  wilin’ 
away  the  winter.  Roberts  snatches  it 
up  and  gazes  at  it  with  a  hungry  look. 
I  don’t  blame  him.  She  looked  as  pretty 
as  $5,000  a  week  would  to  a  motorman. 

“What  a  rotten  photo!”  he  mutters, 
half  to  himself.  “She  looks  fit, though.” 

“Friend  of  yours?”  I  says,  drapin’ 
the  bathrobe  over  his  shoulders. 

He’s  still  in  a  trance  over  the  picture. 
“Oh  —  eh — yes  —  eh  —  quite  so!”  he 
mumbles.  “How  the  devil  can  I  get  to 
New  York  to-morrow?”  he  inquires  of 
himself,  not  even  noticin’  me. 

I  filed  that  one  away  for  future  ref¬ 
erence.  I  heard  a  whole  lot  about  the  lady 
afterward — in  fact,  I  met  her  under  ex- 
ceedin’ly  odd  conditions.  But — 

IT  was  about  ten  o’clock  when  we  swum 
through  the  cigarette  smoke,  pushed 
down  the  aisle,  and  climbed  through  the 
ropes,  amid  the  dull  rumble  of  excited 
voices,  as  the  papers  says.  The  mob, 
which  had  never  heard  tell  of  Kid  Rob¬ 
erts  before  and,  for  all  they  knew,  never 
would  again,  presented  him  with  a  wild 
cheer.  All  they  knew  was  that  two  big 
guys  was  gonna  mingle,  and  the  chances 
was  excellent  that  at  least  one  of  them 
would  be  knocked  cold.  The  Kid  bowed 
very  solemnly  to  the  cheer,  which  act 
drawed  a  laugh  that  didn’t  help  his 
high-strung  nerves  a  bit. 

They  was  no  sign  of  Young  Du 
Fresne  as  yet.  Roberts  shuffled  his  feet 
and  stared  down  at  ’em,  bitin’  his  lips. 
A  bad  sign!  The  glarin’  lights  beatin’ 
down  on  his  head,  the  blood  spattered 
around  in  his  corner  from  the  last  brawl, 
and  the  noisy  crowd  was  raisin’  merry 
Hades  with  him. 

Some  roughneck  hollered:  “You  won’t 
be  so  pretty,  pretty  soon,  Cutey!”  . 

Another  one  bawled:  “Who  brung 
that  chorus  man  in?” 

“Ain’t  he  got  lovely  skin?”  come  from 
somewheres  else. 

By  this  time  the  Kid’s  feet  was  doin’ 
a  shimmy  on  the  floor.  Them  sensitive 
ears  of  his  caught  every  word,  and  this 
rough,  sarcastical  stuff  was  like  stabbin’ 
him  with  hot  needles,  only  more  so.  He 
was  exactly  like  a  two-year-old  at  the 
post  for  the  first  time.  The  case-hard¬ 
ened  bruiser  would  of  grinned  back  at 
the  crowd  and  waved  at  ’em,  and  prob’ly 
got  a  big  hand  in  return.  The  sympa¬ 
thies  of  a  fight  crowd  is  as  changeable 
as  a  woman’s  mind,  but  still  and  all 
very  easy  to  figure.  They’re  always 
with  the  winner,  no  matter  if  the  guy 
on  the  floor  is  their  brother. 

I  gotta  hand  it  to  Lefty  Murray, 
Young  Du  Fresne’s  pilot.  He  kept  his 
man  outa  the  ring  till  the  crowd  was 
ready  to  tear  the  roof  off  with  impa¬ 
tience,  knowin’  what  the  wear  and  tear 
would  be  on  the  waitin’  Roberts.  He 
kicked  and  argued  about  every  point 
like  the  fight  was  for  the  world’s  cham¬ 
pionship.  He  found  fault  with  the 
referee,  the  paddin’  of  the  ring,  the 
lights,  and  was  startin’  a  long  argu¬ 
ment  about  the  way  the  Kid’s  hands 
was  taped,  when  Roberts  jumped  up 
and  stopped  it.  His  nerves  was  shot 
to  pieces.  Not  nerve — nerves.  Sweet 
Mamma,  but  there’s  a  difference! 

“Come  on!”  busts  out  the  Kid.  “Let’s 
get  it  over  with!” 

Lefty  Murray  looked  him  over  coolly 
and  grinned.  The  Kid’s  drawn  face 
and  quiverin’  muscles  told  him  aplenty. 
I  knew  what  he  was  tellin’  his  man 
after  they  shook  hands,  just  as  if  I  was 
in  Du  Fresne’s  corner:  “Get  in  close 
and  play  for  his  body.  Keep  on  top 
of  him — don’t  let  him  set.  If  you  shake 
him  up  right  off  the  bat,  he’s  through!” 
This  Du  Fresne  looked  more  like  a 
( Continued  on  page  64) 
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YOUR  own  taste  will  quickly  prove  that  the 
happiest  word  you  ever  heard  about  Camel 
cigarettes  isn’t  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com¬ 
pared  with  the  enjoyment  Camels  pass  out ! 

To  smoke  Camels  is  to  win  for  yourself 
the  greatest  measure  of  cigarette  happiness 
that  has  ever  been  made  possible  1  There 
never  has  been  a  cigarette  like  Camels— 
never  such  wonderful  mild  -  mellow  -  body, 
such  refreshing  flavor! 

Set  down  Camels  quality  and  Camels  ex¬ 
pert  blend  of  choice  Turkish  and  choice 
Domestic  tobaccos  as  a  cigarette  revelation! 
For  Camels  will  upset  any  cigarette  notions 
you  ever  had !  And,  how  you’ll  prefer 
Camels  blend  to  either  kind  of  tobacco 
smoked  straight! 

Camels  are  so  unusual  in  so  many  ways 
that  you  may  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
no  matter  how  liberally  you  smoke,  they 
never  tire  your  taste !  And,  that  Camels 
leave  no  unpleasant  cigaretty  aftertaste  nor 
unpleasant  cigaretty  odor! 

Dip  into  the  joys  of  Camels  and  compare 
them  puff-by-puff  with  any  cigarette  in  the 
world  at  any  price  !  Then  you’ll  know  you 
prefer  quality  to  coupons,  premiums  or  gifts  ! 

Camels  are  sold  everywhere  in  scientifically  sealed  packages  of  20  cigarettes 
for  20  cents;  or  ten  packages  ( 200  cigarettes )  in  a  glass, ne-paper-covered 
carton.  We  strongly  recommend  this  carton  for  the  home  or  office  supply 
or  when  you  travels 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Did  you  ever  think  of  the  connection 
between  pink  i?i  youthful  cheeks 
and  the  purple  red  of  Welch's  f 

NATU  RE  had  a  purpose  in  stor¬ 
ing  such  healthful  richness  in 
Concord  grapes.  She  was  looking 

out  for  her  children. 

# 

Welch’s  is  pure  —  always.  The 
juice  of  full-ripe,  premium-grown 
Concords,  fresh-pressed  and  stored 
in  glass  —  nothing  added,  nothing 
taken  away. 

Recipes  for  many  unusual  and  at¬ 
tractive  drinks  for  receptions,  parties, 
dinners  and  other  functions  are  given 
in  our  booklet,  “Welch  Ways.”  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

Your  grocer  or  druggist  can  sup¬ 
ply  Welch’s  by  the  bottle  or  by  the 
case.  Ask  for  Welch’s  at  the  Soda 
Fountain. 


A  Welch  Quality  Product  made 
from  choice  selected  grapes  and 
pure  sugar,  without  seeds,  skins 
or  acid  crystals.  It  is  smooth 
and  rich  and  has  the  delicate 
fresh-grape  flavor.  In  15-oz. 
glass  jars  or  S-oz.  tumblers  from 
your  grocer. 


I  no  Welch  Grape  Juice  Compa uy, Westfield , N.  Y 
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gorilla  than  a  human  bein’,  and  prob’ly 
was.  He  was  a  good  twenty  pounds 
heavier  than  the  Kid,  and  what  would 
of  been  a  face  on  the  average  guy  was 
simply  a  puffed,  scarred,  and  pulpy 
mass.  He  growled  and  glared  fero¬ 
ciously  at  the  Kid  from  his  corner,  and 
the  crowd  yelled  like  a  pack  of  wolves. 
The  Kid  grinned  back  at  him  faintly  and 
begin  wettin’  his  lips  with  his  tongue. 

Dummy  had  left  the  handlin’  of  the 
Kid  entirely  up  to  me,  with  a  coupla 
boys  which  had  just  massacred  each 
other  in  a  preliminary  for  a  purse  of 
$10,  as  towel  wavers.  Whilst  I  was 
massagin’  the  Kid’s  stomach,  which  felt 
as  tough  and  ridged  as  a  washboard 
under  my  hands,  I  let  fall  the  remark 
that  Du  Fresne  couldn’t  take  it  and 
would  quit  like  a  dog  the  minute  he 
got  hurt.  Then  the  bell  rung. 

DU  FRESNE  was  off  his  stool  and 
halfway  across  the  ring  before  the 
Kid  had  hardly  straightened  up.  He 
smashed  a  left  to  the  body  that  shook 
Roberts  from  stem  to  stern,  but  whilst 
the  mob  was  still  jumpin’  up  on  their 
chairs  and  shriekin’,  the  Kid  feinted 
Du  Fresne  with  his  own  left  and  then 
shot  a  right  hook  to  the  head  that 
hurled  Du  Fresne  back  a  half  dozen 
feet  before  he  crashed  down  on  his  face. 
That  wallop  landed  a  bit  high,  or  the 
quarrel  would  of  been  over  right  then 
and  there.  Du  Fresne  stumbled  to  his 
feet  at  “nine”  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  had  been  told  he  wouldn’t  get 
a  nickel  if  he  didn’t  last  at  least  a 
coupla  rounds.  Dummy  screamed  for 
the  Kid  to  wade  in  and  finish  his  man, 
but  the  yellin’  and  excitement  upset  the 
boy’s  judgment,  and  he  allowed  Du 
Fresne  to  dive  into  a  clinch,  where  that 
thankful  baby  hung  on  glassy-eyed  till 
the  referee  pried  ’em  apart.  The  Kid 
dropped  him  twice  more  for  short 
counts  before  the  bell,  and  Du  Fresne 
reeled  to  his  corner,  bleedin’  from  the 
nose  and  mouth  and  practically  out  on 
his  feet.  Roberts  didn’t  even  have  his 
hair  mussed.  The  joyful  mob  was  with 
him  to  a  man.  He  looked  a  winner  all 
over,  and  I  figured  he’d  knock  Du  Fresne 
kickin’  with  the  first  wallop  in  the  next 
round.  Dummy  jumped  in  and  sponged 
the  Kid’s  face,  as  happy  as  a  girl  with 
her  first  engagement  ring. 

The  rest  seemed  to  have  done  Du 
Fresne  a  lotta  good,  and  he  come  out 
for  the  second  innin’as  fresh  as  a  daisy, 
but  not  as  good-lookin’.  The  way  some 
of  them  tramps  can  recover  from  a 
heatin’  that  would  kill  a  horse  is  some¬ 
thin’  I  never  been  able  to  understand ! 
He  missed  a  wild  swing  to  the  jaw,  and 
Roberts  jolted  him  with  a  wicked  right 
that  lifted  him  a  inch  from  the  floor, 
but  he  kept  his  feet  and,  backin’  into 
a  corner  like  he  was  ready  to  call  it 
a  day,  he  covered  his  head  with  his 
arms  and  waited  patiently  to  get  it. 
Once  again  the  customers  jumps  up  on 
their  chairs;  once  again  they  was 
treated  to  a  disappointment.  Instead 
of  steppin’  in  and  polishin’  off  this  guy 
with  a  coupla  well-placed  punches,  the 
Kid  stands  off  and  waits  for  him  to  re¬ 
cover.  I  thought  Dummy  Carney  would 
go  crazy.  “Bring  up  that  left,  you 
boob!”  he  kept  screamin’.  The  referee 
walks  over  to  the  Kid  and  slaps  him 
on  the  shoulders:  “Go  on,  fight!”  he 
snarls.  “What  are  you  gonna  do — 
kiss  him?” 

Now,  the  Kid’s  ace  was  his  left  hook, 
which  after  one  try  he  put  back  in  the 
safe.  I  noticed  a  queer  look  on  his  face, 
as  if  he  couldn’t  understand  how  come 
he  had  delivered  that  man  killer  and 
yet  Du  Fresne  was  still  alive.  I  caught 
him  glancin’  down  at  the  left  glove 
a  coupla  times  like  he  wanted  to  be  sure 
the  hand  was  still  in  it,  and  then  all 
of  a  sudden  he  shakes  his  head  and 
stops  usin’  it  altogether.  He  simply 
give  up.  As  far  as  his  famous  left  hook 
was  concerned,  he  could  of*  checked  it 
outside  the  clubhouse!  Du  Fresne  man¬ 
aged  to  last  out  the  second  round  by 
elinchin’  at  every  chance  and  hoi  din’  on 
like  rheumatism.  Right  before  the  bell 
he  suddenly  straightened  up  and  split 
the  Kid’s  lips  with  a  jab  that  brought 


a  stream  of  red  when  it  come  away. 
The  mob  howled,  but  Roberts  grinned 
and  come  back  with  a  smash  to  the 
short  ribs  that  dropped  Du  Fresne  gasp¬ 
in’  to  his  knees. 

WHEN  the  Kid  ran  to  his  corner  at 
the  end  of  the  second  round,  the 
sportsmen  which  had  paid  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  lucre  to  see  a  knock-out  was 
loudly  and  bitterly  complainin’.  They 
was  off  Kid  Roberts  for  life  and  tellin’ 
the  world  about  it.  They’d  seen  him 
hit  Du  Fresne  with  everything  but  the 
club’s  license,  yet  Du  Fresne  was  still 
alive,  which  was  all  wrong.  Evidently 
this  Roberts  couldn’t  hit,  and  a  heavy 
that  can’t  hit  is  as  popular  as  foot 
warmers  in  Hades. 

Dummy  begged,  cried,  and  threatened 
for  the  Kid  to  go  in  and  kill  Du  Fresne, 
but  Kid  Roberts  had  apparently  lost  all 
interest  in  the  combat.  Du  Fresne  wad¬ 
dled  out  to  the  middle  of  the  ring  like 
he  couldn’t  believe  his  own  eyes  that 
he  was  still  on  his  feet,  but,  actin’  upon 
advice  from  his  corner,  he  got  to  work 
again.  He  put  a  coupla  light  lefts 
to  the  face  without  a  return  from 
Dummy’s  hope,  and  then  the  Kid  started 
to  swing  with  this  guy.  The  rough- 
house  stuff  was  Du  Fresne’s  dish,  and 
in  no  time  at  all  he  had  closed  the  Kid’s 
right  eye  and  had  his  sore  lip  puffed  up 
like  a  balloon.  The  Kid  made  a  few 
weak  returns  with  his  right,  usin’  that 
dynamite  left  for  blockin’  and  feintin’ 
purposes  only,  and  the  dumfounded  Du 
Fresne  got  more  courage  every  second. 
Cornin’  out  of  a  clinch,  he  swung  a  vi¬ 
cious  right  to  the  Kid’s  stomach  and 
foileyed  that  with  a  clip  on  the  jaw 
that  staggered  Roberts  and  drove  what¬ 
ever  judgment  he  had  left  outa  his  head. 
He  missed  a  dozen  right  swings,  and  | 
then  fell  into  one  from  Du  Fresne  that  ( 
opened  a  gash  under  his  bum  eye  a 
inch  deep.  The  crowd  was  roarin’  for 
a  knockout,  and  Du  Fresne’s  manager 
was  on  the  verge  of  the  hystericals. 
At  a  yell  from  his  corner,  Du  Fresne 
shifted  his  attack  to  the  Kid’s  mid  sec¬ 
tion  and  suddenly  hooked  a  left  and 
right  to  the  body  that  doubled  Roberts 
into  a  pantin’  knot.  He  was  too  excited 
to  folley  up  his  advantage,  or  it  would 
of  been  curtains  for  the  Kid.  He  fell 
wildly  into  a  clinch,  but  Du  Fresne 
shook  him  off  and  stabbed  the  sore  eye 
with  a  nasty  straight-arm  right  that 
sent  Roberts  staggerin’  to  his  corner, 
punch  drunk  and  gory. 

THE  fourth  and  fifth  rounds  was  the 
same  as  the  third.  Du  Fresne  pasted 
the  Kid  from  pillar  to  post,  cuttin’ 
him  to  ribbons  with  nasty  left  and  right 
chops,  but  Roberts  still  refused  to  use 
his  left,  swingin’  wildly  with  his  right 
and  divin’  into  a  clinch  whenever  he  got 
hurt,  which  was  early  and  often.  He 
didn’t  land  a  half  dozen  solid  punches 
from  the  second  round  on.  In  Du 
Fresne’s  corner  they  was  havin’  a  party. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  round, 
with  Du  Fresne  chasin’  the  battered  Kid 
all  over  the  ring  and  makin’  a  choppin’ 
block  of  him,  Dummy,  havin’  cussed, 
cried,  and  yelled  himself  hoarse,  jumps 
up  and  whispers  in  my  ear :  “I’m  through 
with  this  big  stiff  for  life!  He’s  as 
yellah  as  a  barrel  of  grapefruit.  You 
was  right,  they’s  always  somethin’ 
wrong  with  them  gymnasium  world 
beaters.  This  guy  can’t  take  it.  Look 
at  him  wilt  every  time  he  stops  one. 
I’m  gonna  duck;  I  don’t  wanna  see  no 
more  of  it!”  J  , 

“D’ye  wanna  get  rid  of  him?”  I  says 
innocently. 

“Make  me  a  offer!”  he  snaps. 

“Well,”  I  says,  watchin’  the  ring  outa 
the  corner  of  my  eye,  “you  owe  me  a 
hundred  berries  on  account  of  the  Kid 
not  winnin’  in  a  round.  Gimme  his  con¬ 
tract  and  it’s  even  all  around!” 

That’s  how  I  got  Kid  Roberts.  A 
year  and  a  half  later  Dummy  Carney  j 
stood  in  the  lobby  of  Madison  Square  ' 
Garden  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  of¬ 
fered  me  $30,000  for  that  contract  back!  , 
As  Dummy  snaked  his  way  out  l 
through  the  crowd,  I  looked  up  in 
( Continued  on  page  60) 
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The  Car  for  the  Critical  Moment 


The  Columbia  Line  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  models: 

5  Passenger  Touring  Car 
2  Passenger  Roadster 

4  Passenger  Coupe 

5  Passenger  Touring  Sedan 


If  things  always  “went  right,”  we  could  drop  the  word  failure  from  our 
language. 

It  is  the  critical  moment  that  searches  beneath  the  surface  and  discovers  the 
real  stuff  of  which  either  a  man  or  a  car  is  made. 

With  the  high-grade  parts,  the  expert  workmen,  and  the  immense  amount 
of  data  today  available  to  all  manufacturers,  it  is  no  great  credit  to  build  a 
car  which  performs  well  under  average  conditions. 

The  real  difference  in  cars  today  is  the  way  they  act  in  those  critical, 
sometimes  dangerous  tests  familiar  to  every  driver — such  as  abrupt  stops, 
steep  grades,  sharp  bumps  and  curves. 

After  a  Columbia  Six  owner  has  been  through  a  number  of  these  critical 
moments,  he  discovers  the  qualities  in  his  car  which  safeguard  him 
against  trouble. 

The  extra  two  inches  of  brake  drum— 14  inches  instead  of  12— and  easy  brake 
action  on  a  Columbia  are  no  small  matters  when  a  sudden  stop  is  imperative. 

The  automatic  radiator  shutters  assume  vital  importance  when  he  discovers 
that  even  a  fifty  degree  rise  or  fall  in  temperature  does  not  impair  in  the 
slightest  the  smooth,  even  flow  of  power  from  the  motor. 

The  same  holds  true  with  the  non-synchronizing  spring  suspension  and 
numerous  features  of  similar  importance. 

These  are  but  examples  of  the  experiences  which  soon  establish  a  supreme 
confidence  that  make  Columbia  ownership  a  lasting  pleasure. 


The  Columbia  Six  Four-Passenger 
Sport  Model  —  Wire  Wheel  Equipped 
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Independent  of  City  Sewers 

SANISEP”  Portable  Systems  add  comfort  to  rural  res¬ 
idences.  They  bring  one  of  the  greatest  conveniences 
of  city  life — sanitary  sewage  disposal — to  homes  wherever 
located.  Absolutely  independent  of  municipal  sewer  lines. 

Dwellings  having  running  water  supply  and  a  spare 
room  or  large  closet  may  have  a  modern,  attractive  bath¬ 
room  at  moderate  cost.  “  Sanisep  ”  Sewerage  System 
is  designed  for  use  with  running  water.  No  separate 
water  connection  is  required  at  the  Septic  Tank. 

“Sanisep”  Sewerage  System  is  sanitary  and  odorless.  By  simple, 
automatic  process  (without  using  chemicals)  all  solid  matter  is 
digested  and  the  drainage,  being  clear  water,  passes  off  into  the  soil 
through  farm  drain  tile.  It  will  not  contaminate  adjacent  water; 
nor  does  it  pollute  the  soil.  Flyproof  and  mosquitoproof.  Abso¬ 
lutely  no  scavenging  to  perform.  Health  authorities  recommend  the 
“Sanisep”  Sewerage  System. 

It  is  simple,  economical  and  efficient.  Theentiresystemisinstalled  be¬ 
lowground — outof  sight.  Complete  connectionsarefurnished.  Itiseasy 
to  install.  There  is  no  operating  expense,  and  the  first  cost  is  moderate. 

School  and  Industrial  Uses 

Schools,  country  hotels,  mining  camps,  cotton  mills,  industrial 
villages,  etc.,  find  the  “Sanisep”  Sewerage  System  (with  or  without 
water  connections)  solves  a  very  difficult  problem  of  convenience  and 
sanitation.  Our  experienced  engineers  are  glad  to  advise  prospective 
purchasers  of  large  or  small  equipments  without  charge  or  obligation. 

Premises  without  water  supply 
Sanisep  Sanitary  Closets  (outhouse  type)  are  adapted  to 
premises  not  supplied  with  running  water.  These  closets  are 
built  in  all  sizes,  to  provide  for  any  specified  number  of  per¬ 
sons.  House  and  floor  will  be  furnished  at  moderate  addi¬ 
tional  cost,  if  desired.  This  system  also  is  odorless  and 
sanitary,  requires  little  attention  and  no  scavenging. 


Expansion  of  our  sales  organization  offers  good  opportunities  to  live  dealers. 


CEMENT  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Wilmington  North  Carolina 

Branch  Offices: 


♦♦  [O] 

♦  CEMENT 


NEW  YORK 
39  Cortlandt  Street 

OMAHA 
602  Paxton  Block 

SEATTLE 
14  Haller  Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH 
Oliver  Building 


CHICAGO 
Standard  Oil  Building 


♦  PRODUCTS 

♦  CO. 

+  Wilmington, N.C. 

Gentlemen:  Please 
♦  send  me  particulars  of 
.♦  the  ‘‘SANISEP  ”  Sewer¬ 
age  System.  I  am  inter- 


ATLANTA 
31  Peachtree  Arcade 


ested  in 

I  I  Modern  bathroom  type 
I  I  Outhouse  installation 
I  I  Dealer’s  proposition 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 
204-207  Scott  Bldg. 


►  Signed 
Address _ 


City. 


State. 


The  Leather  Pushers 
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time  to  see  Du  Fresne  hang  the  Kid 
over  the  ropes  with  a  volley  of  lefts 
and  rights,  and  the  referee  was  lookin’ 
over  at  me  for  the  sponge.  A  left  chop 
connected  solidly  and  the  Kid  slid  to 
the  floor,  restin’  on  his  hands  and  knees. 
The  bell  clanged  at  “eight,”  and  we 
dragged  Roberts  to  his  corner  and 
worked  over  him  with  everything  but 
a  pulmotor. 

It’s  tough  to  see  your  man  licked, 
but  they  is  nothin’  tougher  in  the  world 
than  to  see  him  licked  when  you  know 
he  can  kill  the  other  guy  with  one  well- 
placed  smash!  I  begged  this  boy  to  try 
that  left  once  more.  I  tried  everything 
I  could  think  of  except  Dummy’s  stuff 
of  callin’  him  yellah.  That’s  all  wrong 
with  these  kinda  guys.  It  don’t  stir 
’em  up  and  make  ’em  go  after  the  other 
guy  hammer  and  tongs  like  the  novels 
claims.  They  get  sore  at  you  and  re¬ 
member  it  forever  after!  Fin’ly  I  got 
a  wild  idea.  I  remembered  that  dame’s 
picture  in  the  newspaper  and  what  the 
Kid  had  said  about  goin’  to  New  York. 
I  took  a  chance. 

“You’re  one  swell-lookin’  baby  for 
Miss  Gresham  to  see!”  I  says  in  his  car, 
sarcastical  as  possible. 

He  looked  at  me  in  a  dazed  way,  not 
seemin’  to  notice  me  callin’ Her  byname. 

“Why?”  he  mumbles. 

I  held  the  dressin’-room  mirror  in 
front  of  him.  You  never  seen  such  a 
change  come  over  nobody  in  your  life. 
The  Kid  sees  his  eye  in  deep  mournin’, 
his  lips  all  purple  and  puffed  outa  shape, 
the  bleedin’  gash  under  the  glim,  and 
all  the  rest  of  his  ruined  beauty.  The 
one  good  eye  narrows  to  a  pin  point 
and  his  teeth  comes  together  with  a 
click.  He  straightens  up  in  his  chair 
and  glares  across  at  the  leerin’  and 
happy  Du  Fresne  with  the  benevolent 
expression  of  a  wounded  panther  about 
to  charge.  The  bell  rings  for  the  lucky 
seventh. 

The  mob  took  up  the  bellowin’  chant 
for  a  knock-out,  and  Du  Fresne  come 
slidin’  out  with  a  confident  grin,  which 
faded  with  almost  comical  speed  as  he 
got  that  glare  in  the  Kid’s  workin’  eye. 
He  faltered  in  his  stride  and  was  short 


with  a  right  to  the  face.  He  commenced 
to  back  away  and  look  to  his  corner  for 
advice,  and  the  Kid  stepped  in  and 
buried  his  right  to  the  wrist  in  his 
stomach.  Du  Fresne’s  grunt  could  be 
heard  in  Paris,  and  he  dropped  his 
guard  to  protect  that  tremblin’  paunch. 
The  Kid  coolly  measured  him,  and, 
quick  as  a  flash  of  startled  light, 
brought  up  his  left  for  the  second  time 
in  the  entire  debate.  It  landed  flush 
on  Du  Fresne’s  jaw  and  crashed  him 
through  the  ropes  into  the  laps  of  the 
newspaper  guys,  as  cold  as  the  middle 
of  Iceland! 

“Why  didn’t  you  pull  that  left  be¬ 
fore?”  I  demanded,  tugging  at  the  Kid’s 
gloves  as  the  perfectly  satisfied  mob 
milled  out  through  the  doors. 

He  gimme  a  odd  grin. 

I  pulled  and  hauled,  but  that  glove 
wouldn’t  move.  Fin’ly  I  took  out  my 
penknife  and  cut  it  off  his  wrist.  Then 
I  nearly  fell  over  the  ropes  myself.  His 
left  hand  was  a  ugly-lookin’  purple  and 
swelled  to  twice  its  size. 

“I  broke  a  bone  or  two  when  I  idioti¬ 
cally  hit  that  steam  pipe  before  the 
fight  to-night,”  he  explains  cheerfully. ; 
“That’s  why  I — eh — rather  favored  it 
afterward !” 

Imagine  goin’  into  a  fight  with  a  broken 
hand  !  Imagine  knockin’  a  two-hundred- , 
and-pf  teen-pound  guy  out  with  it! 

“But — but,”  I  splutters,  “why  did  you 
go  through  with  the  scrap  if  you  knew 
that,  you  darn  fool!  Why  didn’t  you 
say  somethin’?  We  could  of  called  it  off 
and — ” 

“That’s  exactly  what  I  thought  you 
would  do,”  he  smiles,  “and  I  couldn’t 
afford  to  have  that  happen.  To  be  frank 
with  you,  I’m  broke!” 

He  looks  around  curiously.  “Where’s 
Carney?”  he  asks.  “He  said  some  things 
to  me  I’d  like  to  take  up  with  him!” 
His  voice  was  hard  again. 

“Oh,  don’t  mind  Dummy,”  'I  says. 
“He  got  a  tough  break  to-night — lost 
the  best  scrapper  in  his  stable!” 

“Oh,  I’m  sorry!”  he  says.  “Influenza?” 

“Nope  —  inexperience!”  I  tells  him. 
“Well,  let’s  get  outa  here,  hey?” 

(To  be  continued — stick  around!) 


The  Little  Warrior 

Continued  from  page  11 


from  speaking  to  strangers.  “You 
shocked  him!”  she  said,  dimpling. 

“Yes.  It  broke  Freddie  all  up,  didn’t 
it?” 

It  was  Jill’s  turn  to  be  startled.  She 
looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

“Freddie?” 

“That  was  Freddie  Rooke,  wasn’t  it? 
Surely  I  wasn’t  mistaken?” 

“But — do  you  know  him?  He  didn’t 
seem  to  know  you.” 

“These  are  life’s  tragedies.  He  has 
forgotten  mej  My  boyhood  friend!” 

“Oh,  you  were  at  school  with  him?” 

“No.  Freddie  went  to  Winchester, 
if  I  remember.  I  was  at  Haileybury. 
Our  acquaintance  was  confined  to  the 
holidays.  My  people  lived  near  his 
people  in  Worcestershire.” 

“Worcestershire!”  Jill  leaned  for¬ 
ward  excitedly.  “But  7  used  to  live  near 
Freddie  in  Worcestershire  myself,  when 
I  was  small.  I  knew  him  there  when  he 
was  a  boy.  We  must  have  met!” 

“We  met  all  right.” 

Jill  wrinkled  her  forehead.  That 
odd  familiar  look  was  in  his  eyes  again. 
But  memory  failed  to  respond.  She 
shook  her  head. 

“I  don’t  remember  you,”  sh’e  said. 
“I’m  sorry.” 

“Never  mind.  Perhaps  the  recollec¬ 
tion  would  have  been  painful.” 

“How  do  you  mean,  painful?” 

“Well,  looking  back,  I  can  see  that 
I  must  have  been  a  very  unpleasant 
child.  I  have  always  thought  it  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  my  parents  that  they 
let  me  grow  up.  It  would  have  been 
so  easy  to  have  dropped  something 
heavy  on  me  out  of  a  window.  They 
must  have  been  tempted  a  hundred 
tini'>s,  but  they  refrained.  Yes,  I  was 
a  great  pest  around  the  home.  My 


only  redeeming  point  was  the  way  I 
worshiped  you!” 

“What!” 

“Oh,  yes.  You  probably  didn’t  no-  | 
tice  it  at  the  time,  for  I  had  a  curious 
way  of  expressing  my  adoration.  But 
you  remain  the  brightest  memory  of  a 
checkered  youth.” 

Jill  searched  his  face  with  grave 
eyes,  then  shook  her  head  again. 

“Nothing  stirs?”  asked  the  man  sym¬ 
pathetically. 

“It’s  too  maddening!  Why  does  one 
forget  things?”  she  reflected.  “You 
aren’t  Bobby  Morrison?” 

“I  am  not.  What  is  more,  I  never 
was!” 

Jill  dived  into  the  past  once  more 
and  emerged  with  another  possibility. 

“Or  Charlie — Charlie,  what  was  it? 
— Charlie  Field?” 

“You  wound  me!  Have  you  forgot¬ 
ten  that  Charlie  Field  wore  velvet  Lord 
Fauntleroy  suits  and  long  golden  curls? 
My  past  is  not  smirched  with  anything 
like  that.” 

“Would  I  remember  your  name,  if 
you  told  me?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I’ve  forgotten  yours. 
Your  surname,  that  is.  Of  course  I 
remember  that  your  Christian  name 
was  Jill.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
the  prettiest  monosyllable  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.”  He  looked  at  her  thoughtful¬ 
ly.  “It’s  odd,  how  little  you’ve  altered 
in  looks.  Freddie’s  just  the  same,  too, 
only  larger.  And  he  didn’t  wear  an 
eyeglass  in  those  days,  though  I  can 
see  he  was  bound  to  later  on.  And 
yet  I’ve  changed  so  much  that  you 
can’t  place  me.  It  shows  what  a  wear¬ 
ing  life  I  must  have  led.  I  feel  like 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  Old  and  withered. 

( Continued  on  page  68) 
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IF  A  BETTER  tire  than  the 
Silvertown  Cord  is  ever  made, 
it  will  still  be  a  Silvertown 
Tire,  and  Goodrich  will  make  it 
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FOR  FIT  FOR  STYLE  FOR  WEAR 


F.M.HOYT  SHOE  COMPANY,  MAKERS.  MANCHESTER.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Try  Outlook  20  Days 

Put  an  Outlook  Windshield  Cleaner  on 
your  car — try  it  20  daysl  Drive  in  the 
snow,  sleet, rain  or  mist.  Drive  anywhere 
anytime  in  safety— for  the  Outlook  will  give 
you  clear  vision  no  matter  how  bad  the  weather / 

Then  if  you  feel  that 

Money-cacK  you  can  get  along 

Offer  without  it  return  it 

and  get  your  money 
back.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  fill 
and  mail  tbs  attached  coupon  TODAY. 


UTLOOK 

WINDSHIELD  CLEANER  $2.00 


Easy  to  Put  On 

The  Outlook 
“Regular”  clamps 
over  the  top  of 
the  windshield. 
Anyone  can  put 
it  on  in  ten  min¬ 
utes  and  a  screw¬ 
driver  is  the  only 
tool  required.  The 
rubber  roller 
keeps  the  tension 
even  and  the  wiper 
firmly  held  against 
the  glass.  Special 
models  for  closed  cars 
fasten  through  the 
glass  or  through  the 
windshield  frame. 

DEALERS— 

Your  jobber  can 
supply  you.  All  deal-  i 
ers  are  authorized  to 
give  the  above  money- 
back  offer  and  guaran¬ 
tee  of  satisfaction. 


Don’t  wait  until  “tomorrow”  to  make  your  car  safe  1 
Go  to  your  dealer  TODAY  or  fill  out  the  coupon 
NOW  and  put  an  Outlook  on  your  car!  Every  day 
you  drive  in  stormy  weather  without  an  Outlook  you 
take  desperate  chances — you  risk  your  own  life  and  the 
lives  of  your  passengers — you  gamble  on  your  luck 
not  to  maim  or  kill  others,  destroy  property  or  wreck 
your  own  and  other  cars.  Some  day — if  you  persist 
in  driving  without  an  Outlook — you  most  certainly 
will  get  into  trouble. 

Outlook,  the  Cheapest  and  Best  Insurance ! 

No  driver  is  so  careful  or  so  lucky  that  he  won’t  have 
an  accident  sooner  or  later  if  he  cart' t  see  where  he's  going I  Clear 
vision  is  the  only  insurance  that  insures.  With  an  Outlook  on  your 
car  you  can  drive  safely  365  days  a  year.  Snow,  sleet,  mistj  rain  or 
fog  won’t  bother  you.  No  matter  how  it  storms.  Outlook  will  keep 
your  windshield  tree  and  your  vision  clear. 

Is  Your  Life  Worth  $2? 

The  price  of  Outlook  is  $2  (in  Canada  $3)  at  your 

garage,  accessory,  hardware,  automobile  or  tire  dealer.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  send  coupon  with  cash  or  money  order  direct  to  us. 
Don't  drive  another  day  without  an  Outlook  ! 


Clip 

and 

Mail 

THU 

Coupon 

Today 


Outlook  Company,  5595  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 

For  enclosed  $2  (in  Canada  $3)  send  one  Outlook 
Windshield  Cleaner  for.  .  .  .open  car.  .  .  .closed  car  on 
the  understanding  that  I  may  try  It  20  davs  and  if  not  pleased 
may  return  it  »nd  get  my  money  back  promptly,  with  postage. 


Name . . 

Address 
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But  that  may  be  just  the  result  of 
watching  this  play.” 

“It  is  pretty  terrible,  isn’t  it!” 

“Worse  than  that.  Looking  at  it 
dispassionately,  I  find  it  the  extreme, 
ragged,  outermost  edge  of  the  limit. 
Freddie  had  the  correct  description  of 
it.  He’s  a  great  critic.” 

“I  really  do  think  it’s  the  worst  thing 
I  have  ever  seen.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  plays  you  have 
seen,  but  I  feel  you’re  right.” 

“Perhaps  the  second  act’s  better,” 
said  Jill  optimistically. 

“It’s  worse.  I  know  that  sounds  like 
boasting,  but  it’s  true.  I  feel  like  get¬ 
ting  up  and  making  a  public  apology.” 

“But  .  .  .  Oh!” 

Jill  turned  scarlet.  A  monstrous 
suspicion  had  swept  over  her. 

“The  only  trouble  is,”  went  on  her 
companion,  “that  the  audience  would 
undoubtedly  lynch  me.  And,  though  it 
seems  improbable  just  at  the  present 
moment,  it  may  be  that  life  holds  some 
happiness  for  me  that’s  worth  waiting 
for.  Anyway,  I’d  rather  not  be  torn 
limb  from  limb.  A  messy  finish!  I  can 
just  see  them  rending  me  asunder  in 
a  spasm  of  perfectly  justifiable  fury. 
‘She  loves  me!’  Off  comes  a  leg.  ‘She 
loves  me  not!’  Off  comes  an  arm.  No, 
I  think  on  the  whole  I’ll  lie  low.  Be¬ 
sides,  why  should  I  care?  Let  ’em  suf¬ 
fer!  It’s  their  own  fault.  They  would 
come!” 

Jill  had  been  trying  to  interrupt  the 
harangue.  She  was  greatly  concerned. 

“Did  you  write  the  play?” 

The  man  nodded. 

“You  are  quite  right  to  speak  in 
that  horrified  tone.  But,  between  our¬ 
selves  and  on  the  understanding  that 
you  don’t  get  up  and  denounce  me,  I 
did!” 


“Oh,  I’m  so  sorry!” 

“Not  half  so  sorry  as  I  am,  believe 


me! 


“I  mean,  I  wouldn’t  have  said  .  .  .” 

“Never  mind.  You  didn’t  tell  me 
anything  I  didn’t  know.”  The  lights 
began  to  go  down.  He  rose.  “Well, 
they’re  off  again.  Perhaps  you  will  ex¬ 
cuse  me?  If  you  want  something  to 
occupy  your  mind  during  the  next  act, 
try  to  remember  my  name.” 

He  slid  from  his  seat  and  disap¬ 
peared.  Jill  clutched  at  Derek.  “Oh, 
Derek,  it’s  too  awful.  I’ve  just  been 
talking  to  the  man  who  wrote  this 
play,  and  I  told  him  it  was  the  worst 
thing  I  had  ever  seen!” 

“Did  you?”  Derek  snorted.  “Well, 
it’s  about  time  somebody  told  him!”  A 
thought  seemed  to  strike  him.  “Why, 
who  is  he?  I  didn’t  know  you  knew  him.” 

“I  don’t.  I  don’t  even  know  his 


name.” 

“His  name,  according  to  the  program, 
is  John  Grant.  Never  heard  of  him  be¬ 
fore.  Jill,  I  wish  you  would  not  talk 
to  people  you  don’t  know,”  said  Derek, 
with  a  note  of  annoyance  in  his  voice. 
“You  can  never  tell  who  they  are.” 


“But  .  .  .’ 


“Especially  with  my  mother  here. 
You  must  be  more  careful.” 


THE  curtain  rose.  Jill  saw  the  stage 
mistily.  From  childhood  up,  she  had 
never  been  able  to  cure  herself  of  an 
unfortunate  sensitiveness  when  sharp¬ 
ly  spoken  to  by  those  she  loved.  A  re¬ 
buking  world  she  could  face  with  a 
stout  heart,  but  there  had  always  been 
just  one  or  two  people  whose  lightest 
word  of  censure  could  crush  her.  Her 
father  had  always  had  that  effect  on 
her,  and  now  Derek  had  taken  his 
place. 

But  if  there  had  only  been  time  to 
explain.  Derek  could  not  object  to  her 
chatting  with  a  friend  of  her  childhood, 
even  if  she  had  completely  forgotten 
him  and  did  not  remember  his  name 
even  now.  John  Grant?  Memory 
failed  to  produce  any  juvenile  John 
Grant  for  her  inspection. 

Puzzling  over  this  problem,  Jill 
missed  much  of  the  beginning  of  the 
second  act.  Hers  was  a  detachment 
which  the  rest  of  the  audience  would 
gladly  have  shared.  For  the  poetic 


drama,  after  a  bad  start,  was  now 
plunging  into  worse  depths  of  dullness.] 
The  coughing  had  become  almost  con¬ 
tinuous.  The  stalls,  supported  by  the 
presence  of  large  droves  of  Sir  Ches¬ 
ter’s  personal  friends,  were  struggling 
gallantly  to  maintain  a  semblance  of 
interest,  but  the  pit  and  gallery  had 
plainly  given  up  hope.  The  critic  of  a 
small  weekly  paper  grimly  jotted  down 
the  phrase  “apathetically  received,”  on 
his  program.  He  had  come  to  the  thea¬ 
tre  that  night  in  an  aggrieved  mood, 
for  managers  usually  put  him  in  the 
dress  circle.  He  got  out  his  pencil 
again.  Another  phrase  had  occurred  to 
him,  admirable  for  the  opening  of  his 
article.  “At  the  Leicester  Theatre,”  he 
wrote,  “where  Sir  Chester  Portwood 
presented  ‘Tried  by  Fire,’  dullness  re 
signed  supreme.  .  .  .” 

But  you  never  know.  Call  no  eve¬ 
ning  dull  till  it  is  over.  However  un¬ 
interesting  its  early  stages  may  have 
been,  that  night  was  to  be  as  ani¬ 
mated  and  exciting  as  any  audience 
could  desire,  a  night  to  be  looked  back 
to  and  talked  about.  For  just  as  the 
critic  of  “London  Gossip”  wrote  those 
damning  words  on  his  program  a  curi¬ 
ous,  yet  familiar,  odor  stole  over  the 
house. 

The  stalls  got  it  first,  and  sniffed 
It  rose  to  the  dress  circle,  and  the 
dress  circle  sniffed.  Floating  up,  it 
smote  the  silent  gallery.  And,  sudden¬ 
ly,  coming  to  life  with  a  single-minded 
abruptness,  the  gallery  ceased  to  be 
silent. 

“Fire!” 

Sir  Chester  Portwood,  plowing  his 
way  through  a  long  speech,  stoppec 
and  looked  apprehensively  over  his 
shoulders.  The  girl  with  the  lisp,  whc 
had  been  listening  in  a  perfunctorj 
manner  to  the  long  speech,  screamee 
loudly.  The  voice  of  an  unseen  stage 
hand  called  thunderously  to  an  invisi¬ 
ble  “Bill”  to  cummere  quick.  And  froir 
the  scenery  on  the  prompt  side  then 
curled  lazily  across  the  stage  a  biacl 
wisp  of  smoke. 

“Fire!  Fire!  Fire!” 

“Just,”  said  a  voice  at  Jill’s  elbow 
“what  the  play  needed!’ 

The  mysterious  author  was  back  ir 
his  seat  again. 

Ill 

IN  these  days  when  the  authoritie: 

who  watch  over  the  welfare  of  th< 
community  have  taken  the  trouble  to  re 
iterate  encouragingly  in  printed  notice 
that  a  full  house  can  be  emptied  ii 
three  minutes  and  that  all  an  audiene 
has  to  do  in  an  emergency  is  to  walk 
not  run,  to  the  nearest  exit,  fire  in  th 
theatre  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  old 
time  terror.  Yet  it  would  be  palterini 
with  the  truth  to  say  that  the  audienc 
which  had  assembled  to  witness  th 
opening  performance  of  the  new  pla; 
at  the  Leicester  was  entirely  at  it 
ease.  The  asbestos  curtain  was  alread; 
on  its  way  down,  which  should  hav> 
been  reassuring:  but  then  asbestos  cur 
tains  never  look  the  part.  To  the  la; 
eye  they  seem  just  the  sort  of  thin; 
that  will  blaze  quickest.  Moreover,  i 
had  not  yet  occurred  to  the  man  at  th' 
switchboard  to  turn  up  the  hous' 
lights,  and  the  darkness  was  discon 
certing. 

Portions  of  the  house  were  taking  th' 
thing  better  than  other  portions.  U p  ii 
the  gallery  a  vast  activity  was  goinj 
on.  The  clatter  of  feet  almost  drowne.i 
the  shouting.  A  moment  before  i 
would  have  seemed  incredible  that  any 
thing  could  have  made  the  occupants  o 
the  gallery  animated,  but  the  instinc 
of  self-preservation  had  put  new  lifi 
into  them. 

The  stalls  had  not  yet  entirely  los 
their  self-control.  Alarm  was  in  th' 
air,  but  for  the  moment  they  hung  01 
the  razor  edge  between  panic  and  dig 
nity.  Panic  urged  them  to  do  some 
thing  sudden  and  energetic:  dignit; 
counseled  them  to  wait.  They,  like  th 
occupants  of  the  gallery,  greatly  de 
( Continued  on  page  70) 
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HOLT 
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THE  “HOLT-TREATED”  track  is  typical  of  the  lasting 
quality  and  endurance  built  into  every  part  of  the 
“Caterpillar”  Tractor. 

All  sources  of  supply  were  thoroughly  investigated  to  find 
the  toughest,  strongest,  most  homogeneous  steel  castings 
that  could  be  had,  for  Holt  track  shoes. 

Even  these  superior  castings  are  all  “Holt-treated”  in  elec¬ 
trically  controlled  furnaces — subjected  to  closely  regulated 
cycles  of  heating  and  cooling — purged  by  fire  until  their 
strength  and  toughness  is  increased  77%  an<^  their  hardness 
and  wear  resistance  40%  over  the  original  high-grade  materials. 

Every  shoe  of  every  Holt  track  is  subjected  to  precise  tests  to  assure  the 
maintenance  of  these  high  standards.  Every  batch  of  steel  castings 
is  given  a  searching  chemical  analysis.  From  every  lot  of  finished  track 
shoes,  samp’es  are  microphotographed  to  reveal  the  inner  grain  of  the 
metal.  And  from  every  lot  of  finished  shoes  a  number  are  tested  to 
destruction  under  the  impact  of  a  giant  hammer. 


TRACKS  with  endurance  and  shock-resisting  qualities 
of  the  highest  degree — with  strength  and  hardness,  far 
exceeding  Manganese  Steel,  without  its  elongation — 
are  thus  obtained  by  “Holt-Treatment”  and  maintained  by 
Holt’s  exacting  physical  and  chemical  inspections. 

The  same  science,  skill  and  research  that  give  the  tracks  of 
the  “Caterpillar”  Tractor  the  same  long  life  of  the  motor 
and  transmission,  are  applied  to  the  making  of  every  part  of 
the  Holt  product. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Performance  of  the  “Caterpillar” 
Tractor  is  unequalled  in  agriculture,  in  the  oil  fields,  in  logging,  mining, 
road-construction  and  for  overland  transportation. 

It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Uncle  Sam  officially  and  exclusively  adopted 
the  Holt  Tractor  for  military  use. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  the  man  who  buys  a  “Caterpillar” 
Tractor  makes  an  exceedingly  profitable  investment. 


Honorably  discharged  soldiers  of  the  Tank 
Corps  who  desire  to  qualify  as  Holt  tractor 
operators  are  invited  to  write  to  us. 


SThe  Holt  track  shoe,  as  it 
comes  from  the  steel  foun¬ 
dry  has  a  grain  (greatly  magnified) 
- like  this: 


After  being  “Holt-Treated”  the 
grain  is  refined,  the  metal  is 
toughened  and  strengthened  and  its 
structure  is  like  this: - 


Microphotographs,  like  the  above  are  made  of  every  batch  of  shoes, 
with  this  apparatus,  insuring  absolute  uniformity  and  dependability. 


The  carbon  content  of  the  steel 
is  determined  by  means  of  elec- 


The  hardness  of  every  Holt  track 
shoe  is  tested  by  a  delicate  and 


trie  combustion  furnaces. 


extremely  accurate  instrument. 
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Drawing  from  photograph  showing  ketchup  bottling  machine  equipped 
with  a  Robbins  Es?  Myers  Motor  in  newest  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  plant , 
Henderson ,  Ky.;  N.  J.  Simpson,  Plant  Manager ,  standing  at  the  right 


Heinz  “57  Varieties”  and  R&M  Motors 


It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in 
so  many  places  where  absolute 
infallibility  of  power  is  an  essen¬ 
tial,  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors 
are  found  delivering  an  even, 
steady,  dependable  flow  of 
power. 

An  example  of  this  kind  is 
found  in  the  newest  plant  of 
the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company, 
famous  as  originators  of  the  “57 
Varieties,”  at  Henderson,  Ky. 

Here,  where  such  perishable 
products  as  tomatoes  must  be 
handled  with  dispatch,  every 
possible  process  is  motorized, 
from  unloading  conveyors 
through  to  final  bottling  of  the 
product,  with  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors  exclusively. 

As  N.  J.  Simpson,  manager  of 
the  plant,  says:  “During  the  rush 
season,  when  we  handle  up  to 
8,000  bushels  of  produce  a  day. 


the  failure  of  one  of  the  power 
motors  would  seriously  cripple 
the  plant  and  cause  severe  losses 
in  perishable  goods.  Robbins  & 
Myers  Motors,  known  for  their 
dependability,  were  installed  to 
insure  us  against  this  possibility.” 

And  so  it  is  that,  wherever 
constant,  reliable,  economical 
power  is  required,  whether  in 
plants  using  motor-driven  ma¬ 
chines  or  on  motor-equipped 
appliances  for  store,  office  and 
home,  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors 
are  setting  high  standards  of 
performance. 

Look  for  the  R&M  name 
plate  when  you  buy  a  motor  or 
a  motor-equipped  appliance.  It 
is  all  you  need  know  about  a 
motor. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  Springfield,  O. 
For  Twenty-three  Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  and  Motors 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Robbins  &  M^ers 
Motors 


The  Little  Warrior 

Continued  from  page  68 

sired  to  be  outside,  but  it  was  bad  form 
to  rush  and  jostle.  The  men  were  as¬ 
sisting  the  women  into  their  cloaks,  as¬ 
suring  them  the  while  that  it  was  “all 
right”  and  that  they  must  not  be 
frightened.  But  another  curl  of  smoke  I 
had  crept  out  just  before  the  asbestos 
curtain  completed  its  descent,  and  their 
words  lacked  the  ring  of  conviction. 
The  movement  toward  the  exits  had 
not  yet  become  a  stampede,  but  already 
those  with  seats  nearest  the  stage  had 
begun  to  feel  that  the  more  fortunate 
individuals  near  the  doors  were  infer¬ 
nally  slow  in  removing  themselves. 

Suddenly,  as  if  by  mutual  inspira 
tion,  the  composure  of  the  stalls  began 
|  to  slip.  Looking  from  above,  one  could 
have  seen  a  sort  of  shudder  run 
through  the  crowd.  It  was  the  effect 
of  every  member  of  that  crowd  starting 
to  move  a  little  more  quickly. 

A  hand  grasped  Jill’s  arm.  It  was 
:  a  comforting  hand,  the  hand  of  a  man 
who  had  not  lost  his  head.  A  pleasant 
voice  backed  up  its  message  of  reas¬ 
surance. 

“It's  no  good  getting  into  that  mob 
You  might  get  hurt.  There’s  no  dan¬ 
ger.  The  play  isn’t  going  on.” 

Jill  was  shaken:  but  she  had  the 
fighting  spirit  and  hated  to  show  that 
she  was  shaken.  Panic  was  knocking 
at  the  door  of  her  soul,  but  dignity 
refused  to  be  dislodged. 

“All  the  same,”  she  said,  smiling  a 
difficult  smile,  “it  would  be  nice  to  get 
out,  wouldn’t  it?” 

“I  was  just  going  to  suggest  some¬ 
thing  of  that  very  sort,”  said  the  man 
beside  her.  “We  can  stroll  out  quite 
comfortably  by  our  own  private  route. 
Come  along.” 

Jill  looked  over  her  shoulder.  Derek 
and  Lady  Underhill  were  merged  into 
the  mass  of  refugees.  She  could  not 
see  them.  For  an  instant  a  little 
spasm  of  pique  stung  her  at  the  thought 
that  Derek  had  deserted  her.  She 
groped  her  way  after  her  companion, 
and  presently  they  came  by  way  of  a 
lower  box  to  the  iron  pass  door  leading 
to  the  stage. 

As  it  opened,  smoke  blew  through, 
and  the  smell  of  burning  was  formida¬ 
ble.  Jill  recoiled  involuntarily. 

“It’s  all  right,”  said  her  companion. 
“It  smells  worse  than  it  really  is. 
And,  anyway,  this  is  the  quickest  way 
out.” 

They  passed  through  on  to  the  stage, 
and  found  themselves  in  a  world  of 
noise  and  confusion  compared  with 
which  the  auditorium  which  they  had 
left  had  been  a  peaceful  place.  Smoke 
was  everywhere.  A  stage  hand,  carry¬ 
ing  a  bucket,  lurched  past  them,  bel¬ 
lowing.  From  somewhere  out  of  sight 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stage  there 
came  a  sound  of  chopping.  Jill’s  com¬ 
panion  moved  quickly  to  the  switch¬ 
board,  groped,  found  a  handle,  and 
turned  it.  In  the  narrow  space  between 
the  corner  of  the  proscenium  and  the 
edge  of  the  asbestos  curtain  lights 
flashed  up!  and  simultaneously  there 
came  a  sudden  diminution  of  the  noise 
from  the  body  of  the  house.  The  stalls, 
snatched  from  the  intimidating  spell  of 
the  darkness  and  able  to  see  each  other’s 
faces,  discovered  that  they  had  been 
behaving  indecorously  and  checked 
their  struggling,  a  little  ashamed  of 
themselves.  The  relief  would  be  only 
momentary,  but,  while  it  lasted,  it  post¬ 
poned  panic. 

“Go  straight  across  the  stage,’ ”  Jili 
heard  her  companion  say,  “out  along 
the  passage  and  turn  to  the  right,  and 
you’ll  be  at  the  stage  door.  I  think, 
as  there  seems  no  one  else  around  to  do 
;  it,  I’d  better  go  out  and  say  a  few 
soothing  words  to  the  customers.  Other 
wise,  they’ll  be  biting  holes  in  each 
!  other.” 

He  squeezed  through  the  narrow 
i  opening  in  front  of  the  curtain. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen!” 

Jill  remained  where  she  was,  leaning  j 
’  with  one  hand  against  the  switchboard. 

I  She  made  no  attempt  to  follow  the  di 
j  rections  he  had  given  her.  She  was 
j  aware  of  a  sense  of  comradeship,  of 


g-  with  this  man  in  this  adventure, 
e  stayed,  she  must  stay.  To  go  now 
ugh  the  safety  of  the  stage  door 
Id  be  abominable  desertion.  She 
ned,  and  found  that  she  could  hear 
nly  in  spite  of  the  noise.  The 
ke  was  worse  than  ever,  and  hurt 
eyes,  so  that  the  figures  of  the 
tre  firemen,  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
ied  like  Brocken  specters.  She 
ped  a  corner  of  her  cloak  across  her 
th,  and  was  able  to  breathe  more 
ly. 

l,adies  and  gentlemen,  I  assure  you 
there  is  absolutely  no  danger.  I 
a  stranger  to  you,  so  there  is  no 
on  why  you  should  take  my  word, 
fortunately  I  can  give  you  solid 
>f.  If  there  were  any  danger,  1 
ldn’t  be  here.  All  that  has  hap- 
;d  is  that  the  warmth  of  your  re¬ 
ion  of  the  play  has  set  a  piece  of 
.ery  alight.  .  . 

crimson-faced  stage  hand,  carry- 
an  ax  in  blackened  hands,  roared 
ill’s  ear: 

Jerroutofit!” 

11  looked  at  him,  puzzled. 

’Op  it!”  shouted  the  stage  hand, 
cast  his  ax  down  with  a  clatter, 
n’t  you  see  the  place  is  afire?” 

3ut — but  I’m  waiting  for — ”  Jill 
ited  to  where  her  ally  was  still  ad¬ 
ding  an  audience  that  seemed  re- 
ant  to  stop  and  listen  to  him. 
he  stage  hand  squinted  out  round 
edge  of  the  curtain. 

[f  he’s  a  friend  of  yours,  miss, 
lly  get  ’im  to  cheese  it  and  get  a 
e  on.  We’re  clearing  out.  There’s 
ling  we  can  do.  It’s  got  too  much 
,n  ’old.  In  about  another  two  ticks 
roof’s  going  to  drop  on  us.” 

U’s  friend  came  squeezing  back 
iugh  the  opening. 

Hullo!  Still  here?”  He  blinked 
rovingly  at  her  through  the  smoke, 
u’re  a  little  soldier!  Well,  Augus- 
what’s  on  your  mind?” 
he  simple  question  seemed  to  take 
stage  hand  aback. 

SVot’s  on  my  mind?  I’ll  tell  you 
's  on  my  blinking  mind — ” 

Don’t  tell  me.  Let  me  guess.  I’ve 
it!  The  place  is  on  fire!” 
he  stage  hand  expectorated  dis- 
tedly.  Flippancy  at  such  a  mo¬ 
lt  offended  his  sensibilities. 

We’re  ’opping  it,”  he  said. 

Dreat  minds  think  alike!  We  are 
ping  it,  too.” 

f ou’d  better!  And  damn  quick!” 
And,  as  you  suggest,  damn  quick! 
i  think  of  everything!” 
ill  followed  him  across  the  stage. 

■  heart  was  beating  violently, 
re  was  not  only  smoke  now,  but 
t.  Across  the  stage  little  scarlet 
les  were  shooting,  and  something 
;e  and  hard,  unseen  through  the 
ke,  fell  with  a  crash.  The  air  was 
vy  with  the  smell  of  burning  paint. 
Where’s  Sir  Chester  Portwood?”  in- 
•ed  her  companion  of  the  stage 

d,  who  hurried  beside  them. 

’Opped  it!”  replied  the  other  brief - 
and  coughed  raspingly  as  he  swal- 
ed  smoke. 

Strange,”  said  the  man  in  Jill’s  ear, 
he  pulled  her  along.  “This  way. 
:k  to  me.  Strange  how  the  drama 
icipates  life!  At  the  end  of  act 
there  was  a  scene  where  Sir  Ches- 
had  to  creep  somberly  out  into  the 
ht,  and  now  he’s  gone  and  done 
Ah!”  ‘ 

3EY  had  stumbled  through  a  door- 
vay  and  were  out  in  a  narrow  pas- 

e,  where  the  air,  though  tainted, 
i  comparatively  fresh.  Jill  drew  a 
p  breath.  Her  companion  turned  to 

stage  hand  and  felt  in  his  pocket. 
Here,  Rollo!”  A  coin  changed 
ids.  “Go  and  get  a  drink.  You 
d  it  after  all  this.” 

Thank  you,  sir.” 

Don’t  mention  it.  You’ve  saved 
lives.  Suppose  you  hadn’t  come  up 
i  told  us,  and  we  had  never  noticed 
re  was  a  fire!  Charred  bones,  be- 
ed  to  be  those  of  a  man  and  a 
nan,  were  found  in  the  ruined  edi- 
!”  He  turned  to  Jill.  “Here’s  the 
ge  door.  Shall  we  creep  somberly 
into  the  night?” 

’he  guardian  of  the  stage  door  was 


PRODUCTS  OF  AN  IDEAL 


Throughout  the  forty-seven  years  of  our 
experience  in  making  enameled  plumbing 
ware  we  have  steadfastly  adhered  to  the 
ideal  which  inspired  the  founding  of  this 
business:  to  make  our  products  merit  the 
confidence  of  the  public. 

This  ideal  has  been  absorbed  by  our  organ¬ 
ization  in  what  we  believe  to  be  an  unusual 
degree,  and,  combined  with  their  skill,  with 
scientific  processes  and  modern  machinery, 
results  in  products  worthy  the  wide  accept¬ 
ance  accorded  them. 

IK  ' 

Whether  bathtub,  lavatory  or  kitchen  sink, 
each  piece  of  Kohler  enameled  plumbing 
ware  is  an  expression  of  beauty,  utility  and 
durability.  The  armor  of  glistening,  snow- 
white  enamel  insures  and  reinforces  the 
preservation  of  these  qualities. 

And  the  generous  recognition  bestowed  on 
Kohler  ware  serves  only  to  increase  our 
fidelity  to  this  ideal  to  the  end  that  our 
products  shall  be  increasingly  worthy  of 
the  public’s  regard  and  merit  the  mark 
“Kohler,”  which  appears  inconspicuously, 
but  as  an  everlasting  guarantee  of  excel¬ 
lence,  on  each  fixture. 

KOHLER  of  KOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wis.  Shipping  Point ,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
AND  TWELVE  AMERICAN  BRANCHES 
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at  these  and  scores 
of  other  equally  smart 
places 


Atlantic  City 
The  Ambassador 
Marlborough-Blenheim 

Boston,  Mass. 

Hotel  Touraine 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harvard  University 

Chicago,  III. 

La  Salle  Hotel 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

Yale  University 

New  Orleans,  La. 

St.  Charles  Hotel 

New  York  City 
Delmonico’s 
W  aldorf- Astoria 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Capitol  Building 
The  Shoreham 
The  New  Willard 


FATIMA 

A  Sensible  Cigarette 


Worthington  Quality' 

Chair*  and  Tricycle* 

The  Colson  Co. 

960  Cedar  SL,  Elyria,  0. 

BECOME  A 


FOR  SPOT  CASH! 


.Study  At  Home.  Legally  trained  men  win 
high  positions  and  big  success  in  business 
*  andpubliclife.  Greater  opportunities  now 
'  than  ever.  Be  a  leader.  Lawyers  earn 
$3*000  to  $10*000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can 
train  at  home  during  apare  time.  We  prepare 
you  for  bar  examination  in  any  state.  Mone^y 
refunded  according:  to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if 
dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled. 
Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen-volume  Law 
Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valu¬ 
able  120-page  “Law  Guide"  and  “Evidence** 
books  free.  Send  for  them— NOW. 

LiSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
Dept.  540-LA  Chicago*  III. 


mail  false  teeth,  old  and 
broken  jewelry.  Diamonds, 
watches,  old  gold,  silver, 
platinum.  War  Bonds  or  stamps — anything  valuable.  Cash  by 
return  mail.  Goods  returned  in  10  days  if  you’re  not  satisfied. 
Ohio  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  223  Lennox  Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 

Delivered  Free 

Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colors  and 
sizes  in  the  famous  line  of  “RANGER” 
bicycles.  We  pay  the  freight  from 
Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  “"The 

bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test. 
EASY  PAYMENTS  it  desired,  at  a 
small  advance  over  our  Special  Fac- 
tory-to-Rlder  cash  prices. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 
neto  trial  offer  and  low  Factory-Dlrect- 
To-Bider  terms  and  prices. 
T’lnr’O  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals, 
1  llvILiO  single  wheels  and  repair 
parte  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at  half 
usual  prices.  BEND  NO  MONEY  but 
write  today  for  the  big  new  Catalog. 

MU  A  TA  CYCLE  COMPANY 
IVILAD  Dept.M-54,  Chicago 


TAKING  OUT  THE  KINKS  AND  MAKING  THE  FAMILY  GOOD  MITRED  WITH  A 

WHITING-ADAMS 

HAIR  BRUSH 

A  family  requisite.  Beautiful  designs,  hand¬ 
somely  finished.  Best  quality  pure  Russian 
bristles.  Once  used  always  preferred. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  GO.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  109  Years  and  the 
Largest  in  the  World 


standing  in  the  entrance  of  his  little 
hutch,  plainly  perplexed.  He  was  a  I 
slow  thinker  and  a  man  whose  life  was  | 
ruled  by  routine:  and  the  events  of  the  I 
evening  had  left  him  uncertain  how  J 
to  act. 

“Wot’s  all  this  about  a  fire?”  he  de- 
!  manded. 

Jill’s  friend  stopped. 

“A  fire?”  He  looked  at  Jill.  “Did 
you  hear  anything  about  a  fire?” 

“They  all  come  bustin’  past  ’ere  yell¬ 
ing  there’s  a  fire,”  persisted  the  door 
man. 

“By  George!  Now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  you’re  perfectly  right!  There  is 
a  fire!  If  you  wait  here  a  little  longer, 
you’ll  get  it  in  the  small  of  the  back. 
Take  the  advice  of  an  old  friend,  who 
means  you  well,  and  vanish.  In  the 
inspired  words  of  the  lad  we’ve  just 
parted  from,  ’op  it!” 

The  stage-door  man  turned  this  over 
in  his  mind  for  a  space. 

“But  I’m  supposed  to  stay  ’ere  till 
eleven-thirty  and  lock  up!”  he  said. 
“That’s  what  I’m  supposed  to  do.  Stay 
’ere  till  eleven-thirty  and  lock  up! 
And  it  ain’t  but  ten-forty-five  now.” 

“I  see  the  difficulty,”  said  Jill’s  com¬ 
panion  thoughtfully.  “It’s  what  you 
might  call  an  impasse.  French!  Well, 
Casabianca,  I’m  afraid  I  don’t  see  how 
to  help  you.  It’s  a  matter  for  your  own 
conscience.  I  don’t  want  to  lure  you 
from  the  burning  deck;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  you  stick  here,  you’ll  most  cer¬ 
tainly  be  fried  on  both  sides.  .  .  .  But, 
tell  me.  You  spoke  of  locking  up  some¬ 
thing  at  eleven-thirty.  What  are  you 
supposed  to  lock  up?” 

“Why,  the  theatre.” 

“Then  that’s  all  right.  By  eleven- 
thirty  there  won’t  be  a  theatre.  If  I 
were  you,  I  should  leave  quietly  and 
unostentatiously  now.  To-morrow,  if 
you  wish  it  and  if  they’ve  cooled  off 
sufficiently,  you  can  come  and  sit  on 
the  ruins.  Good  night!” 

OUTSIDE,  the  air  was  cold  and 
crisp.  Jill  drew  her  warm  cloak 
closer.  Round  the  corner  there  was 
noise  and  shouting.  Fire  engines  had 
arrived.  Jill’s  companion  lit  a  ciga¬ 
rette. 

“Do  you  wish  to  stop  and  see  the 
conflagration?”  he  asked. 

Jill  shivered.  She  was  more  shaken 
than  she  had  realized. 

“I’ve  seen  all  the  conflagration  1 
want.” 

“Same  here.  Well,  it’s  been  an  ex¬ 
citing  evening.  Started  slow,  I  admit, 
but  warmed  up  later!  What  I  seem  to 
need  at  the  moment  is  a  restorative 
stroll  along  the  Embankment.  Do  you 
know,  Sir  Chester  Portwood  didn’t 
like  the  title  of  my  play.  He  said 
‘Tried  by  Fire’  was  too  melodramatic. 
Well,  he  can’t  say  now  it  wasn’t  ap¬ 
propriate.” 

They  made  their  way  toward  the 
river,  avoiding  the  street  which  was 
blocked  by  the  crowds  and  the  fire  en¬ 
gines.  As  they  crossed  the  Strand,  the 
man  looked  back.  A  red  glow  was  in 
the  sky. 

“A  great  blaze!”  he  said.  “What 
you  might  call — in  fact  what  the 
papers  will  call — a  holocaust.  Quite  a 
treat  for  the  populace.” 

“Do  you  think  they  will  be  able  to 
put  it  out?” 

“Not  a  chance.  It’s  got  too  much  of 
a  hold.  It’s  a  pity  you  hadn’t  that  gar¬ 
den  hose  of  yours  with  you,  isn’t  it?” 
Jill  stopped,  wide-eyed. 

“Garden  hose?” 

“Don’t  you  remember  the  garden 
hose?  I  do!  I  can  feel  that  clammy 
feeling  of  the  water  trickling  down  my 
back  now!” 

Memory,  always  a  laggard  by  the 
wayside  that  redeems  itself  by  an 
eleventh-hour  rush,  raced  back  to  Jill. 
The  Embankment  turned  to  a  sunlit 
garden,  and  the  January  night  to  a 
July  day.  She  stared  at  him.  He  was 
looking  at  her  with  a  whimsical  smile. 
It  was  a  smile  which,  pleasant  to-day, 
had  seemed  mocking  and  hostile  on  that 
afternoon  years  ago.  She  had  always 
felt  then  that  he  was  laughing  at  her, 
and  at  the  age  of  twelve  she  had  re¬ 
sented  laughter  at  her  expense. 

“You  surely  can’t  be  Wally  Mason!” 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN 
AGEMENT,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT 

OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  OF 

COLLIER’S,  THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY, 

Published  weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
for  April  1,  1920. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  as. : 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap¬ 
peared  Walter  Brown,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  the  Comptroller  for  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son 
Company,  publishers  of  Collier's,  The  National 
Weekly,  and  that  the  following  Is,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  aDd  Regulations,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  are : 

Publisher — P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company, 
416  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

Editor — Harford  Powel,  Jr., 

416  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

Managing  Editor — L.  Mellett, 

416  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

Business  Manager — George  D.  Buckley, 
416  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

2.  That  the  owners  are :  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  cor¬ 
poration,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company,  416  West  13th  St., 
New  York  City :  stockholders — Sarah  Steward 
Collier,  925  Park  Ave.,  New  York ;  George  D. 
Buckley,  416  West  13th  St.,  New  York , 
Thomas  H.  Beck,  416  West  13th  St.,  New 
York ;  A.  E.  Winger,  416  West  13th  St.,  New 
York ;  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  331 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  ;  Peabody,  Houghtel- 
ing  &  Co.,  Inc.,  10  South  La  Salle,  Chicago, 
Ill. ;  Joseph  P.  Knapp,  52  East  19th  St.,  New 
York.  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City:  stockholders  — 
American  Litho.  Co.,  New  York,  New  York ; 
Denny  Pomroy  &  Company,  New  York,  New 
York;  Louis  Ettlinger,  New  York,  New  York; 
Ella  Gardner  Hazen,  New  York,  New  York ; 
George  H.  Hazen,  New  York,  New  York; 
Joseph  P.  Knapp,  New  York,  New  York ;  Flor¬ 
ence  Lamont,  New  York,  New  York ;  Arthur 
H.  Lockett,  New  York,  New  York ;  Antoinette 
K.  Milliken,  New  York,  New  York ;  John  S 
Phillips,  New  York,  New  York;  Pomroy 
Brothers,  New  York,  New  York ;  Ida  M.  Tar. 
bell,  New  York,  New  York ;  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son,  New  York,  New  York ;  Irvin  Untermyer, 
New  York,  New  York ;  Alvin  Untermyer,  New 
York,  New  York ;  Alvin  and  Irvin  Untermyer 
(trustees  for  Irene  Meyers  Richter,  New  York, 
N.  Y.)  ;  William  Watt,  New  York,  New  York 
Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Company,  Incorpo 
rated,  10  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois : 
stockholders — Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Co.  (a 
partnership),  10  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago; 
Augustus  S.  Peabody,  10  S  La  Salle  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago ;  Alexander  Smith,  10  S.  La  Salle  St., 
Chicago ;  J.  L.  Houghteling,  Jr.,  10  S.  L& 
Salle  St.,  Chicago;  Francis  P.  Butler,  10  S 
La  Salle  St  Chicago ;  Jessie  Butler,  WInnetka, 
Illinois;  L.  P.  Houghteling,  Winnetka,  Illinois; 
George  H.  Mead,  Dayton,  Ohio  ;  George  F.  Hardy, 
309  Broadway,  New  York  City  ;  A.  W.  Maltby, 
Concord,  California  ;  J.  A.  O’Brien,  Union  Bank 
Bldg.,  Ottawa,  Can.  ;  M.  J.  O’Brien,  Renfrew 
Ont„  Can.  ;  Ralph  J.  Preston,  903  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City ;  James  Whalen,  Port  Ar¬ 
thur,  Ontario,  Can. ;  Malcom  G.  Chace,  50 
Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  J.  S.  Phipps,  50 
Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  William  Hough¬ 
teling,  University  Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
H.  E.  Talbot,  Jr.,  Dayton,  Ohio  ;  T.  W.  McGar 
ry,  c  /o  Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Co.,  Ill. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities,  are :  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  In  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given  ;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state¬ 
ments  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  Conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  cbm- 
pany  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner ;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  be 
lieve  that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Walter  Brown,  Comptroller. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
19th  day  of  March,  1920. 

[Seal]  Alphonsus  B.  Casey, 

Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1920.) 


Small  skin  injuries  are  liable 
to  become  serious.  Do  not 
give  them  a  chance. 


Keeps 

Little  Hurts 
From  Getting  Big 


New- Skin  is  a  preventive 
and  a  protection.  It  is  anti¬ 
septic,  and  it  forms  a  cover¬ 
ing  that  keeps  out  the  germs. 


Have  it  on  hand  and  use  it 
promptly  when  required. 


“Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin 


NO  MORE  CAMP  FIRE  TROUBLES 

Here’s  the  perfect  stove  for  every  outing. 
Set  up  and  going  in  a  jiffy.  Two  burn¬ 
ers;  burns  gasoline  or  distillate,  heat 
regulated  as  desired.  No  smoke,  soot 
or  odor;  not  affected  by  wind. 

a  AMERICAN  FOLDING  _  — 


THE  IDEAL  CAMP  STOVE 

Compact  —  all  parts  enclosed  in  case 


when  not  in  use.  Size  folded  14x8x3 
in.;  wt.  8  lbs.  Sold  by  hardware 
and  sporting  goods  dealers.  A 
Write  for  folder  describing  £ 
i  the  Kampkook  and  other 
wl  camp  conveniences. 
lat  American  Gas  Machine  Co.  ffl 

ffik  819 Clark  Street  bkfe 
1  uJatk.  Albert  l.ea,  Blinn. 


Vr*  ft. 3a 


“I  was  wondering  when  you  would 
remember.” 

“But  the  program  called  you  some¬ 
thing  else — John  something.” 

“That  was  a  cunning  disguise.  Wally 
Mason  is  the  only  genuine  and  official 
name.  And,  by  Jove!  I’ve  just  remem¬ 
bered  yours.  It  was  Mariner.  By  the 
way” — he  paused  for  an  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  instant — “is  it  still?” 

IV 

JILL  was  hardly  aware  that  he  had 
asked  her  a  question.  She  was  suf¬ 
fering  that  momentary  sense  of  unreal¬ 
ity  which  comes  to  us  when  the  years 
roll  away  and  we  are  thrown  abruptly 
back  into  the  days  of  our  childhood. 
The  logical  side  of  her  mind  was  quite 
aware  that  there  was  nothing  remark¬ 
able  in  the  fact  that  Wally  Mason,  who 
had  been  to  her  all  these  years  a  boy 
in  an  Eton  suit,  should  now  present 
himself  as  a  grown  man.  But  for  all 
that  the  transformation  had  something 
of  the  effect  of  a  conjuring  trick.  It 
was  not  only  the  alteration  in  his  ap¬ 
pearance  that  startled  hey:  it  was  the 
amazing  change  in  his  personality. 
Wally  Mason  had  been  the  bete  noire 
of  her  childhood.  She  had  never  failed 
to  look  back  at  the  episode  of  the  gar¬ 
den  hose  with  the  feeling  that  she  had 
acted  well;  that  she  had  done  the  right 
thing.  And  now  she  had  taken  an  in¬ 
stant  liking  for  him.  Easily  as  she 
made  friends,  she  had  seldom  before 
felt  so  immediately  drawn  to  a  strange 
man.  Gone  was  the  ancient  hostility, 
and  in  its  place  a  soothing  sense  of  com¬ 
radeship.  The  direct  effect  of  this  was 
to  make  Jill  feel  suddenly  old.  It  was 
as  if  some  link  that  joined  her  to  her 
childhood  had  been  snapped. 

She  glanced  down  the  Embankment. 
Close  by,  to  the  left,  Waterloo  Bridge 
loomed  up,  dark  and  massive  against 
the  steel-gray  sky.  A  tramcar,  full  of 
home-bound  travelers,  clattered  past 
over  rails  that  shone  with  the  pecul¬ 
iarly  frostbitten  gleam  that  seems  to 
herald  snow.  Across  the  river  every¬ 
thing  was  dark  and  mysterious,  except 
for  an  occasional  lamp-post  and  the 
dim  illumination  of  the  wharves.  It 
was  a  depressing  prospect,  and  the 
thought  crossed  her  mind  that  to  the 
derelicts  whose  nightly  resting  place 
was  a  seat  on  the  Embankment  the 
view  must  seem  even  bleaker  than  it 
did  to  herself.  She  gave  a  little  shiver. 
Somehow  this  sudden  severance  from 
the  old  days  had  brought  with  it  a 
forlornness.  She  seemed  to  be  stand¬ 
ing  alone  in  a  changed  world. 

“Cold?”  said  Wally  Mason. 

“A  little.” 

“Let’s  walk.” 

They  moved  westward.  Cleopatra’s 
Needle  shot  up  beside  them,  a  pointing 
finger.  Down  on  the  silent  river  below, 
coffinlike  rowboats  lay  moored  to  the 
wall.  Through  a  break  in  the  trees 
the  clock  over  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
shone  for  an  instant  as  if  suspended 
in  the  sky,  then  vanished  as  the  trees 
closed  in.  A  distant  barge  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Battersea  wailed  and  was  still. 
It  had  a  mournful  and  foreboding 
sound.  Jill  shivered  again.  It  annoyed 
|  her  that  she  could  not  shake  off  this 
quite  uncalled-for  melancholy,  but  it 
|  withstood  every  effort.  Why  she  should 
i  have  felt  that  a  chapter,  a  pleasant 
chapter,  in  the  book  of  her  life  had  been 
closed,  she  could  not  have  said,  but  the 
feeling  lingered. 

“Correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,”  said 
I  Wally  Mason,  breaking  a  silence  that 
had  lasted  several  minutes,  “but  you 
seem  to  me  to  me  to  be  freezing  in  your 
tracks.  Ever  since  I  came  to  London 
I’ve  had  a  habit  of  heading  for  the 
Embankment  in  times  of  mental  stress, 
but  perhaps  the  middle  of  winter  is  not 
quite  the  moment  for  communing  with 
the  night.  The  Savoy  is  handy,  if  we 
stop  walking  away  from  it.  I  think  we 
might  celebrate  this  reunion  with  a 
little  supper,  don’t  you?” 

Jill’s  depression  disappeared  magical¬ 
ly.  Her  mercurial  temperament  asserted 
itself.  “Lights!”  she  said.  “Music!” 

“And  food!  To  an  ethereal  person 
like  you  that  remark  may  seem  gross, 
but  I  had  no  dinner.” 
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For  Clean  Teeth 
and  Fine  Tresses 


THE  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush, 
with  its  tufted  bristles  and  curved 
handle,  cleans  even  the  backs  of  the 
back  teeth.  Made  in  adult’s,  vouth’s 
and  child’s  sizes.  Always  sold  Ln  a 
Yellow  Box. 

The  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Pen-e-tra-tor 
Hair  Brush,  with  its  extra-stiff,  re¬ 
markably  penetrating  bristles  set  in 
straight-up-and-down  knots,  massages 
the  scalp,  smooths  out  snarls  and 
tangles  and  imparts  new  lustre  and 
a  silken  softness  to  every  strand. 
The  bristles  are  permanently  fastened 
through  a  non-tarnishable  aluminum 
face  into  a  durable  composition  bed. 
Made  in  several  styles  and  finishes. 

Always  sold  in  a  Yellow  Box.  Send 
for  free  booklet  on  Pen-e-tra-tor  Hair 
Brushes. 


Florence  Manufacturing  Company 

Florence,  Mass. 


Canadian  Address 
247  St.  Paul  Street  West,  Montreal 
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“You  poor  dear!  Why  not?” 

“Just  nervousness.” 

“Why,  of  course.” 

The  interlude  of  the  fire  had  caused 
her  to  forget  his  private  and  personal 
connection  with  the  night’s  events.  Her 
mind  went  back  to  something  he  had 
said  in  the  theatre.  “Wally.”  She 
stopped,  a  little  embarrassed.  “I  sup¬ 
pose  I  ought  to  call  you  Mr.  Mason, 
but  I’ve  always  thought  of  you  .  .  .” 

“Wally,  if  you  please,  Jill.  It’s  not 
as  though  we  were  strangers.  I  haven’t 
any  book  of  etiquette  with  me,  but  I 
fancy  that  about  eleven  gallons  of  cold 
water  down  the  neck  constitutes  an 
introduction.  What  were  you  going  to 
say?” 

“It  was  what  you  said  to  Freddie 
about  putting  up  money.  Did  you 
really?” 

“Put  up  the  money  for  that  ghastly 
play?  I  did.  Every  cent.  It  was  the 
only  way  to  get  it  put  on.” 

“But  why  .  .  .?  I  forget  what  I  was 
going  to  say!” 

“Why  did  I  want  it  put  on?  Well, 
it  does  seem  odd,  but  I  give  you  my 
honest  word  that  until  to-night  I 
thought  the  darned  thing  a  master¬ 
piece.  I’ve  been  writing  musical  come¬ 
dies  for  the  last  few  years,  and  after 
you’ve  done  that  for  a  while  your  soul 
rises  up  within  you  and  says:  ‘Come, 
come,  my  lad!  You  can  do  better  than 
this!’  That’s  what  mine  said,  and  I 
believed  it.  Subsequent  events  have 
proved  that  Sidney  the  Soul  was  pull¬ 
ing  my  leg!” 

“But — then  you’ve  lost  a  great  deal 
of  money?” 

“The  hoarded  wealth,  if  you  don’t 
mind  my  being  melodramatic  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  of  a  lifetime.  And  no  honest  old 
servitor  who  dandled  me  on  his  knee  as 
a  baby  to  come  along  and  offer  me  his 
savings!  They  don’t  make  servitors 
like  that  in  America,  worse  luck.  There 
is  a  Swedish  lady  who  looks  after  my 
simple  needs  back  there;  but  instinct 
tells  me  that,  if  I  were  to  approach  her 
on  the  subject  of  loosening  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  master,  she  would 
call  a  cop.  Still,  I’ve  gained  experi¬ 
ence,  which  they  say  is  just  as  good  as 
cash,  so  come  along.” 

IN  the  supper  room  of  the  Savoy 
Hotel  there  was,  as  anticipated,  food 
and  light  and  music.  It  was  still  early, 
and  the  theatres  had  not  yet  emptied 
themselves,  so  that  the  big  room  was  as 
yet  but  half  full.  Wally  Mason  had 
found  a  table  in  the  corner,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  order  with  the  concentration 
of  a  hungry  man. 

“Forgive  my  dwelling  so  tensely  on 
the  bill  of  fare,”  he  said  when  the 
waiter  had  gone.  “You  don’t  know  what 
it  means  to  one  in  my  condition  to  have 
to  choose  between  poulet  en  casserole 
and  kidneys  a  la  maitre  d’hotel.  A 
man’s  crossroads!” 

Jill  smiled  happily  across  the  table 
at  him. 

She  could  hardly  believe  that  this 
old  friend  with  whom  she  had  gone 
through  the  perils  of  the  night,  and 
with  whom  she  was  now  about  to  feast, 
was  the  sinister  figure  that  had  cast 
a  shadow  on  her  childhood.  He  looked 
positively  incapable  of  pulling  a  little 
girl’s  hair. 

“You  always  were  greedy,”  she  com¬ 
mented.  “Just  before  I  turned  the  hose 
on  you,  I  remember  you  had  made  your¬ 
self  thoroughly  disliked  by  pocketing  a 
piece  of  my  birthday  cake.” 

“Do  you  remember  that?”  His  eyes 
lit  up  and  he  smiled  back  at  her.  He 
had  an  ingratiating  smile.  His  mouth 
was  rather  wide,  and  it  seemed  to 
stretch  right  across  his  face.  He  re¬ 
minded  Jill  more  than  ever  of  a  big, 
friendly  dog.  “I  can  feel  it  now,  all 
squashy  in  my  pocket,  inextricably 
mingled  with  a  catapult,  a  couple  of 
marbles,  a  box  of  matches,  and  some 
string.  I  was  quite  the  human  general 
store  in  those  days.  Which  reminds  me 
that  we  have  been  some  time  settling 
down  to  an  exchange  of  our  childish 
reminiscences,  haven’t  we?” 

“I’ve  been  trying  to  realize  that  you 
are  Wally  Mason.  You  have  altered 
so.” 

“For  the  better?” 


It’s  filled  with  solid  facts  about  the 
values  of  high  grade  Diamonds, Watches  and  Jewelry 
that  will  double  the  purchasing  power  of  your  purse. 

Write  for  the  Royal  Catalog 

A  wholesale  jewelry  house  in  a  nutshell 
goods  at  prices  minus  middlemen’s  profits. 

Get  a  copy  NOW;  it  is  FREE  ;  learn  how  to  open 
a  charge  account  and  pay  monthly  or  weekly,  if 
you  like.  Liberty  Bonds  accepted.  Ask  for  Edition  136. 
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Collier's,  The  National 


DON’T  BUY 


WITHOUT  THIS  BOOK 


The 

American  Gentleman 

The  “American  Gentleman”  is  a  bill-fold  you 
will  be  proud  to  own,  and  proud  to  show  to  your 
friends.  Study  the  pictures  and  note  the  12 
useful  features.  See  how  neatly  they  are  com¬ 
bined.  Note  the  compactness  of  the  bill-fold 
when  closed.  The  “American  Gentleman”  is 
made  of  soft,  genuine  leather  in  tan  or  black. 
Stitched  throughout,  no  edges  pasted.  Only 
$1.50  at  any  dealer’s.  Or  send  $1.50  with  your 
dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail  you  onepostpaid. 

Charles  K.  Cook  Company,  Inc. 
Dept.  C,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Dealers— write  for  profitable  dealer  proposition 


Makers  of  Boston  Bags,  Music  Cases, 
Photo  Albums,  Hand  Bags,  Suit  Cases 


OF  COURSE,  you’ve 
heard  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  trip  and  its  world-fam¬ 
ous  scenic  marvels.  Plan 
to  enjoy  it  for  yourself  this 
summer.  The  Day  Line 
route  between  Albany  and 
New  York  is  direct  and 
convenient.  All  through 
rail  tickets  accepted. 

Attractive  one-day  outings  New 
York  to  Bear  Mountain,  West 
Point,  Newburgh  and  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  Large  luxurious  steamers. 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Desbrosses  St.  Pier  New  York 


icksliders  among 


ie  Garco-ites 


They’re  not  a  retreating 
rowd — the  Garco  clan.  “Per- 
istence”  is  their  watchword; 
heir  motto  “hold  tight”. 

So  they  line  their  brakes  with  Garco 
nd  are  sustained  by  all  the  Garco 
taying  qualities — strength,  endurance 
nd  a  tenacity  as  unyielding  as  the 
jip  of  a  vise. 

Your  dealer  will  initiate  you  into 
he  Garco  fellowship. 

neral  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

t  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 


W  COST  PER  YEAR-HIGH  SERVICE 

4D  SIGNS  FREE  to  clubs,  engineers, 
:ials,  contractors :  Detour,  road  closed,  etc. 

ional  Paving  Brick  Manufactnrera  Assn, 

810  Engineers  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


—  $400  Cash  Scholarship - 

OU  can  pick  your  own  school  and  enter  in 
September  with  ail  bills  paid  under  the  Crowell 
holarship  plan.  Scores  of  students  did  it  last 

ftr*  Write  for  booklet  explaining  hou). 

Chief  of  Staff,  Desk  C8 

e  Crowell  Publishing  Co.,  416  W.  13th  St.,  New  York  City 


AND  WATER- PROOF  TENL 


real  spring  bed,  full  size  for  two,  and 
sitively  water-proof  tent  with  screened 
ndows — folds  on  running  board  without 
icking  doors  and  sets  up  from  or  inde- 
ndent  of  car  in  two  minutes’  time. 
Jthing  equal  to  it  in  comfort,  complete- 
ss  or  compactness.  It  quickly  pays  for 
elf  in  hotel  bills  saved.  Demand  a  Stoll 
d  save  lodging  hardships  and  disappoint- 
:nts.  If  you  don’t  know  our  dealer  write 
THE  STOLL  MFC.  CO. 

24 1  Larimer  St..  Denver,  Colo. 


TENT  I 
BED  AND  1 
BEDDING 
FOLDED 
COMPLETE 


,  ESTABLISHED  DEALERS 

Write  for  unbeatable  proposition 


“Very  much  for  the  better!  You 
were  a  horrid  little  brute.  You  used 
to  terrify  me.  I  never  knew  when  you 
were  going  to  bound  out  at  me  from 
behind  a  tree  or  something.  I  remem¬ 
ber  your  chasing  me  for  miles,  shriek¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  your  voice!” 

“Sheer  embarrassment!  I  told  you 
just  now  how  I  used  to  worship  you. 

If  I  shrieked  a  little,  it  was  merely  be¬ 
cause  I  was  shy.  I  did  it  to  hide  my 
devotion.” 

“You  certainly  succeeded,  T  never 
even  suspected  it.” 

Wally '  sighed.  “How  like  life.  I 
xievQY  told  my  love,  but  let  concealment 
like  a  worm  in  the  bud  .  .  .” 

“Talking  of  worms,  you  once  put  one 
down  my  back!” 

“No,  no,”  said  Wally  in  a  shocked 
voice.  “Not  that!  I  was  boisterous 
perhaps,  but  surely  always  the  gentle- 
man.” 

“You  did!  In  the  shrubbery.  There 
had  been  a  thunderstorm  and  .  .  .” 

“I  remember  the  incident  now  A 
mere  misunderstanding.  I  had  done 
with  the  worm,  and  thought  you  might 
be  glad  to  have  it.” 

“You  were  always  doing  things  like 
that.  Once  you  held  me  over  the  pond 
and  threatened  to  drop  me  into  the 
water — in  the  winter!  Just  before 
Christmas.  It  was  a  particularly  mean 
thing  to  do,  because  I  couldn’t  even 
kick  your  shins  for  fear  you  would  let 
me  fall.  Luckily  Uncle  Chris  came  up 
and  made  you  stop.” 

“You  considered  that  a  fortunate 
occurrence,  did  you?”  said  Wally.  “Well, 
perhaps  from  your  point  of  view  it  may 
have  been.  I  saw  the  thing  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  angle.  Your  uncle  had  a  stick 
with  him,  and  the  episode  remains  photo¬ 
graphically  lined  on  the  tablets  of  my 
mind  when  a  yesterday  has  faded  from 
its  page.  My  friends  sometimes  wonder 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  my  old 
wound  troubles  me  in  frosty  weather. 
By  the  way,  how  is  your  uncle?” 

“Oh,  he’s  very  well.  Just  as  lazy 
as  ever.  He’s  away  at  present,  down 
at  Brighton.  . 

“He  didn’t  strike  me  as  lazy,”  said 
Wally  thoughtfully.  “Dynamic  would 
express  it  better.  But  perhaps  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  encounter  him  in  a  moment 
of  energy.” 

“He  doesn’t  look  a  day  older  than  he 
did  then.” 

“I’m  afraid  I  don’t  recall  his  ap- 
learance  very  distinctly.  On  the  only 
iccasion  on  which  we  ever  really  for 
fathered — hobnobbed,  so  to  speak — he 
vas  behind  me  most  of  the  time.  Ah!” 
The  waiter  had  returned  with  a  loaded 
ray. 

“The  food!  Forgive  me  if  I  seem  a 
ittle  distrait  for  a  moment  or  two. 
[here  is  man’s  work  before  me!” 

“And  later  on,  I  suppose  you  would 
ike  a  chop  or  something  to  take  away 
n  your  pockets?” 

“I  will  think  it  over.  Possibly  a  little 
soup.  Mv  needs  are  very  simple  these 
lays.” 

JILL  watched  him  with  a  growing 
sense  of  satisfaction.  There  was 
something  boyishly  engaging  about 
;his  man.  She  felt  at  home  with  him. 
He  affected  her  in  much  the  same  way 
is  did  Freddie  Rooke.  He  was  a  def¬ 
inite  addition  to  the  things  that  went 
:o  make  her  happy. 

She  liked  him  particularly  for  being 
isuch  a  good  loser.  She  had  always 
been  a  good  loser  herself,  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  was  one  which  she  admired.  It  was 
nice  of  him  to  dismiss  from  his  conver¬ 
sation,  and  apparently  from  his 
thoughts,  that  night’s  fiasco  and  all  that 
it  must  have  cost  him.  She  wondered 
how  much  he  had  lost.  Certainly  some¬ 
thing  very  substantial.  Yet  it  seemed 
to  trouble  him  not  at  all.  Jill  considered 
his  behavior  gallant,  and  her  heart 
warmed  to  him.  This  was  how  a  man 
ought  to  take  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  fortune. 

Wally  sighed  contentedly,  and  leaned 
back  in  his  chair.  “An  unpleasant 
exhibition!”  he  said  apologetically. 
“But  unavoidable.  And,  anyway,  I 
take  it  that  you  prefer  to  have  me 
well  fed  and  happy  about  the  place 
than  swooning  on  the  floor  with  starva- 


The  Mrt  of  Kmi 

ByMMRY  ROBERTS 


HE  was  that  type  of  benevolent,  middle- 
aged  family  physician,  a  force  and 
personality  in  his  community,  that  was  a 
picturesque  figure  in  many  smaller  places 
twenty  years  or  so  ago.  He  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  philosopher,  with  a  love  of  his 
profession  that  he  placed  above  all  else. 

“It  saddens  me,”  he  used  to  say  often, 
“to  see  how  little  people  know  about 
living— how  they  abuse  themselves,  heed¬ 
ing  little  the  laws  of  nature,  ignoring  the 
rules  of  health.  And  as  soon  as  they 
have  an  ache,  or  suspect  something  is 
wrong  with  them,  they  rush  to  me  and 
want  to  be  well  in  a  hurry.’ 

“What  should  they  do?”  I  asked. 

“Why,  most  sickness  is  due  to  care¬ 
lessness  and  wrong  ways  of  living.  Most 
sickness  is  unnecessary,  and  the  right  kind 
of  a  physician  will  show  people  how  to 
keep  well,  rather  than  let  them  neglect 
themselves  until  they  have  to  come  to  the 
physician  to  be  cured.  There  is  a  real 
art  in  keeping  well,  and  most  of  us 
physicians,  I  believe,  would  like  to  spread 
that  fine  art. 

“One  of  these  days,”  he  added,  “there 
will  be  some  great  business  institution 
that  will  widely  spread  the  propaganda  of 
keeping  well.’”; 

The  last  thought  impressed  me  little 
then,  but  I  thought  of  it  years  later  when 
I  was  visiting  a  business  organization 
that  has  very  successfully  during  its  long 
career  fulfilled  such  a  function  as  the 
old  physician  described.  Probably  he  had 
this  very  house  in  mind  when  he  spoke. 

I  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  salesrooms 
of  McKesson  Robbins  talking  with  one 
of  their  department  heads  when  the  words 
of  the  physieiah  came  back  to  me. 

“We  have  done  much ’to  teach  the  nation 
how  to  keep  well— thebe’s  an  art  in  that, 
\ou  know,”  said  the  McKesson  &  Robbins 

“Why,  that’s' just  what,  an  old  physician 
told  me  years  ago,”  I  exclaimed,  and  then 
narrated  the  story  to  hill.  .  „ 

“Your  physician  friend  was  quite  right, 
continued  the  official  of  the  great  drug¬ 
manufacturing  house,  “and  he  probably 
knew  of  our  wdrk  along  these  lines,  for 


we  were  already  active  in  such  fields  of 
endeavor  during  his  day.” 

Then  I  heard  the  story  of  the  Health 
Helps  manufactured  by  McKesson  &  Rob 
bins — simple,  wholesome  household  reme¬ 
dies  for  everyday  ailments  to  be  used  to 
keep  people  in  good  condition,  to  prevent 
illness  and  to  make  folks  realize  the  Art 
of  Keeping  Well. 

Near  us  as  we  talked  hung  a  sign.  It 
is  a  legend  dear  to  every  member  of  the 
McKesson  &  Robbins  organization,  for  it 
states  a  fundamental  fact  that  is  the  very 
heart  of  this  vital  and  public-serving 
industry.  This  sign  read: 

Back  of  every  product  bearing 
the  McKesson  &  Robbins  oval 
trade  mark  are  86  years  of  ex 
perience.  This  mark  is  our 
pledge  of  excellence  of  formulae, 
process  of  manufacture  and 
quality  of  ingredient. 

“All  these  years,”  said  the  drug  man, 
“this  house  has  been  developing  through 
scientific  research  and  through  constant 
study  of  medical  science  these  health  helps 
which  really  teach  people  the  Art  of  Keep¬ 
ing  Well. 

“We  do  not  employ  a  hit-or-miss 
method.  We  achieve  our  results  scien 
tifieally.  Constant  experiment  has  gone  on 
for  years  in  our  laboratories,  and  goes 
on  every  day  up  to  the  present  time.  We 
keep  in  touch  with  medical  science  in  all 
its  phases  and  developments;  we  keep  in 
touch  with  physicians,  and  we  are  familiar 
with  human  ills.” 

The  McKesson  &  Robbins  man  then  ex 
plained  to  me  the  system  his  house  has 
for  keeping  fully  informed  of  all  iro 
portant  developments  in  the  medical  field 
and  how  the  remarkable  scientific  value 
of  the  preparations  of  this  noted  house 
has  been  developed  by  the  expert  chemists 
employed  in  the  vast  laboratories. 

Special  medicinal  preparations  to  meet 
many  needs  have  been  brought  out,  and 
the  "McKesson  &  Robbins  Health  Helps 
have  come  into  general  use  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  because  of  their  value  in  help 
ing  people  to  realize  the  Art  of  Keeping 
Well. 
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Evans 

Self  Filler  Pen 

$1.50  White  Top  $1.50 

Safety  Clip  in  Cap,  25c  Extra 

A  first  quality  self  filler  pen 
sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Durable  14K  gold  pen  point, 
iridium  tipped — fine— medb 
11m  —  coarse  —  will  fit  every 
hand. 

Fully  guaranteed  against  any  defect 
of  material  or  workmanship,  includ' 
ing  the  14K  gold  pen  point. 

At  dealers,  or  mailed,  postage  prepaid, 
upon  receipt  of  $  1 . 5  o 

The  Evans  Self  Filler  Pen  Co. 

Dept.  C, Waterloo,  Iowa 


WE  TEACHES 
commercial's] 


The  Meyer  Both  College  is  conducted  as  a 
Department  of  the  Meyer  Both  Company,  the 
most  widely  known  commercial  art  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  held,  who  produced  and  sold  last 
year  over  12,600  commercial  drawings — used 
by  the  leading  advertisers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

YOU  get  the  benefits  of  19  years’  successful 
experience  in  this  course — and  are  taught 
the  very  fundamentals  which  en¬ 
abled  this  organization  to  domi¬ 
nate  its  held.  To  give  you  facts 
you  ought  to  know  about  this 
intensely  interesting,  highly  paid 
profession — (equally  open  to  men 
and  women) — we  will  send  our  special 
book.  "YOUR  OPPORTUNITY.”  if  you  will 
pay  half  the  cost  of  mailing— 4c  in  stamps. 

Meyer  Both  College  of  Commercial  Art 

Address  Dept.  14 
N.  E.  Cor.  Michigan  Ave.  at 
20th  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

r— DONT  WORRY!— 

Make  your  spare  time  bring  you  a  Dollar  a  Day  extra 
to  help  pay  the  bills  th  -t  are  accumulating  in  spite  of 
your  efforts  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Start  a  business 
of  your  own.  No  capital  necessary.  All  you  need  is 
some  spare  time  and  a  desire  to  succeed  in  introducing 
The  Woman's  Home  Companion  and  Farm,  and  Fire¬ 
side.  For  particulars  write  to  Chief  of  Staff,  Desk  C-9, 
THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Easily  Own  This  Superb  Wheel 

Bicycling  means  sport  and  healthful  exercise  in  the  open.  Ride  the 
Black  Beauty. Write  today  for  catalog  and  select  your  model.  We '11 
ship  at  once.  Faya  small  deposit,  then  $1  a  week,  ($5  a  month). 


Pays 
for  the 


Black  Beauty 

Many  exclusive  features,  $10 
Firestone  Blue  Non-Skid  Tires, 

New  Departure  Coaster  Brake; 
chrome  steel  ball  bearings* 
motorcycle  pedals,  saddle  and 
handlebars. 

Repair  Kit.Tool  Case  and  Stand  Free 

The  handsomest  and  best  constructed 
wheel  made.  Sporty  lines,  dazzling, 
nickel  and  enamel  finish,  wonderful  rid¬ 
ing  qualities.  Five  year  guarantee  and 
6  mas.  accident  insurance. 

Sundries  ;  Factory  prices— lowest  In  the  country. 

Tires,  bells,  lamps,  etc.  Write  for  free  Sundries 
■  ■  Catalog. 

L«aa  Beautiful  kO  Stylet 

I  Catalog ,n  Colors  Catalog 

HAVERFORD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  175  Phila. 


tion.  A  wonderful  thing,  food!  1  am 
now  ready  to  converse  intelligently  on 
any  subject  you  care  to  suggest.  I  have 
eaten  rose  leaves  and  am  no  more  a 
golden  ass,  so  to  speak!  What  shall  we 
talk  about?” 

“Tell  me  about  yourself.” 

Wally  beamed. 

“There  is  no  nobler  topic!  But  what 
aspect  of  myself  do  you  wish  me  to 
touch  on?  My  thoughts,  my  tastes, 
my  amusements,  my  career,  or  what? 
I  can  talk  about  myself  for  hours.  My 
friends  in  New  York  often  complain 
about  it  bitterly.” 

“New  York?”  said  Jill.  “Oh,  then 
you  live  in  America?” 

“Yes.  I  only  came  over  here  to  see 
that  darned  false  alarm  of  a  play  of 
mine  put  on.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  put  it  on  in  New 
York?” 

“Too  many  of  the  lads  of  the  village 
know  me  over  there.  This  was  a  new 
departure,  you  see.  What  the  critics  in 
those  parts  expect  from  me  is  some¬ 
thing  entitled  ‘Wow!  Wow!  or  The 
Girl  from  Yonkers.’  It  would  have  un¬ 
settled  their  minds  to  find  me  breaking 
out  in  poetic  drama.  They  are  men  of 
coarse  fiber  and  ribald  mind  and  they 
would  have  been  very  funny  about  it. 
I  thought  it  wiser  to  come  over  here 
among  strangers,  little  thinking  that  I 
should  sit  in  the  next  seat  to  somebody 
I  had  known  all  my  life.” 

“But  when  did  you  go  to  America? 
And  why?” 

“I  think  it  must  have  been  four — five 
— well,  quite  a  number  of  years  after 
the  hose  episode.  Probably  you  didn’t 
observe  that  I  wasn’t  still  around,  but 
we  crept  silently  out  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  round  about  that  time  and  went 
to  live  in  London.”  His  tone  lost  its 
lightness  momentarily.  “My  father 
died,  you  know,  and  that  sort  of 
broke  things  up.  He  didn’t  leave  any 
too  much  money  either.  Apparently 
we  had  been  living  on  rather  too  ex¬ 
pensive  a  scale  during  the  time  I  knew 
you.  At  any  rate,  I  was  more  or  less  up 
against  it  until  your  father  got  me  a 
job  in  an  office  in  New  York.” 

“My  father!” 

“Yes.  It  was  wonderfully  good  of 
him  to  bother  about  me.  I  didn’t  sup¬ 
pose  he  would  have  known  me  by  sight, 
and,  even  if  he  had  remembered  me,  I 
shouldn’t  have  imagined  that  the  mem¬ 
ory  would  have  been  a  pleasant  one. 
But  he  couldn’t  have  taken  more  trouble 
if  I  had  been  a  blood  relation.” 

“That  was  just  like  father,”  said  Jill 
softly. 

“He  was  a  prince.” 

“But  you  aren’t  in  the  office  now?” 

“No.  I  found  I  had  a  knack  of  writ¬ 
ing  verses  and  things,  and  I  wrote  a 
few  vaudeville  songs.  Then  I  came 
across  a  man  named  Bevan  at  a  music 
publisher’s.  He  was  just  starting  to 
write  music,  and  we  got  together  and 
turned  out  some  vaudeville  sketches, 
and  then  a  manager  sent  for  us  to  fix 


up  a  show  that  was  dying  on  the  road 
and  we  had  the  good  luck  to  turn  it  into 
a  success,  and  after  that  it  was  pretty 
good  going.  Managers  are  just  like 
sheep.  They  know  nothing  whatever 
about  the  show  business  themselves, 
and  they  come  flocking  after  anybody 
who  looks  as  if  he  could  turn  out  the 
right  stuff.  They  never  think  anyone 
any  good  except  the  fellow  who  had  the  ! 
last  hit.  So,  while  your  luck  lasts,  you  i 
have  to  keep  them  off  with  a  stick. 
Then  you  have  a  couple  of  failures,  and 
they  skip  off  after  somebody  else,  till 
you  have  another  success,  and  then 
they  all  come  skipping  back  again, 
bleating  plaintively.  George  Bevan 
got  married  the  other  day  —  you 
probably  read  about  it — he  married 
Lord  Marshmoreton’s  daughter.  Lucky 
devil!” 

“Are  you  married?” 

“No.” 

“You  were  faithful  to  my  memory?” 
said  Jill  with  a  smile. 

“I  was.” 

“It  can’t  last,”  said  Jill,  shaking  her 
head.  “One  of  these  days  you’ll  meet 
some  lovely  American  girl  and  then 
you’ll  put  a  worm  down  her  back  or 
pull  her  hair  or  whatever  it  is  you  do 
when  you  want  to  show  your  devotion, 
and—  What  are  you  looking  at?  Is 
something  interesting  going  on  behind 
me?” 

He  had  been  looking  past  her  out 
into  the  room. 

“It’s  nothing,”  he  said.  “Only  there’s 
a  statuesque  old  lady  about  two  tables 
back  of  you  who  has  been  staring  at 
you,  with  intervals  for  refreshment,  for 
the  last  five  minutes.  You  seem  to  fas¬ 
cinate  her.” 

“An  old  lady?” 

“Yes.  With  a  glare!  She  looks  like 
Dunsany’s  Bird  of  the  Difficult  Eye. 
Count  ten  and  turn  carelessly  round. 
There,  at  that  table.  Almost  behind 
you.” 

“Good  Heavens!”  exclaimed  Jill.  She 
turned  quickly  round  again. 

“What’s  the  matter?  Do  you  know 
her?  Somebody  you  don’t  want  to 
meet 

“It’s  Lady  Underhill!  And  Derek’s 
with  her!” 

Wally  had  been  lifting  his  glass.  He 
put  it  down  rather  suddenly.  “Derek?” 
he  said. 

“Derek  Underhill.  The  man  I’m  en¬ 
gaged  to  marry.”  There  was  a  mo- 
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“Oh !  ”  said  Wally  thoughtfully.  “The 
man  you’re  engaged  to  marry?  Yes,  I 
see!” 

He  raised  his  glass  again,  and  drank 
its  contents  quickly. 


What  Derek  and  his  mother  thought 
of  this  party,  after  due  opportunity  to 
reflect  upon  it — and  why,  more  and 
more  impatiently,  the  finger  cf  Fate 
pointed  toward  America  for  Jill  and 
various  others,  will  he  told  in  forthcom¬ 
ing  chapters  in  Collier’s  every  week. 


Making  Books  as  Plentiful  at  Home 
as  They  Were  at  the  Front 

By  GILBERT  SELDES 


THE  nicest  story  about  a  book  is  the 
oldest  one.  It  seems  there  was  a 
chorus  girl  who  wanted  to  give 
Maybelle  a  present  and  she  didn’t  know 
what  to  give  her,  so  she  discussed  the 
matter  with  a  friend: 

Friend:  Why  don’t  you  give  her  a 
book? 

Girl:  Oh,  she’s  got  a  book! 

But  not  everybody  is  quite  as  for¬ 
tunate  as  Maybelle.  There  are  people 
who  have  no  book  and  who  haven’t  even 
a  chance  to  borrow  one.  If  Maybelle 
went  to  Nevada  and  got  tired  of  her 
book  she  would  have  only  four  libraries 
in  the  entire  State  at  which  she  could 
get  another  one.  If  she  went  to  South 
Carolina  she  would  join  the  98.2  per 
cent  of  the  population  which  has  no 
access  to  a  library  of  even  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  books.  In  fact,  unless  Maybelle 
stuck  pretty  close  to  the  center  of  pop¬ 
ulation  and  played  only  a  very  few 


one-night  stands,  she  would  not  be  any 
too  well  fixed  for  reading  matter. 

There  is  a  youngster  out  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  in  a  district  where  132  families 
live,  and  of  these  families  no  single 
grown-up  has  ever  read  one  book!  In 
his  family  three  books  exist:  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  Biblical  passages,  a  mail-order 
catalogue,  and  “The  Foreman’s  Daugh¬ 
ter.”  “I  read  that  book  all  the  time,” 
said  this  literary  young  man  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Library  Commission. 
“It’s  a  fine  book.”  He  too,  you  see,  had 
a  book. 

Camp  Libraries  Started  It 

THE  American  Library  Association, 
before  1917,  was  a  society  of  librari¬ 
ans  and  libraries, for  mutual  betterment. 
They  got  out  reports  and  they  did  good 
work  which  you  and  I,  as  we  sauntered 
into  our  local  library,  never  heard 


Young  man,  are  you 
mechanically  inclined? 

Come  to  the  Sweeney 
School.  Learn  to  be 
an  expert.  I  teach 
with  tools  not  books. 

Do  the  work  yourself, 
that’s  the  secret  of  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM. 

of  practical  training  by  which  6,000 
soldiers  were  trained  for  U.  S.  Gov-  • 
emraent  and  over  20.000  expert 
mechanics.  Learn  in  a  few  weeks;  no  previous 
experience  necessary. 


cppc  Write  today  for  illustrated  free  catalog 
I  IlCb  showing  hundreds  of  pictures  men 
working  in  new  Million  Dollar  Trade  School. 


Train  Here  To  Ean 


r$ 1800— $5000  a  Year 

A  guarantee  of  a  high  secretarial  or  executive! 
position  and  the  assurance  of  a  successful 
future  are  yours  when  you  enroll  in  the 


Our  co-operative  scholarship  plan  puts  this  master¬ 
training  easily  within  your  reach.  17  Departments  cover¬ 
ing  every  phase  of  business  training  Including  Stenography, 
Accountancy,  Advertising.  Salesmanship,  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  International  Merchandising. 


We  Will  See  You  Through 

No  matter  where  you  live  or  what  your  education  and  circum¬ 
stances  are.  Ran  some  rian  Training  Is  your  opportunity.  We 
obtain  employment  to  pay  living  expenses.  If  desired,  and 
guard  your  business  and  social  welfare.  Reservation  for 
1,000  men  and  women  for  big  fall  term  now  being  made  under 
co-operative  plan.  Ask  for  Ransomerian  College  Year  Book 
and  full  particulars.  Write  TODAY.  A  postal  will  do. 

RANSOMERIAN  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

1332-46  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


What 

About 

The 

Young 

Folks? 


Of  course  you  want 
your  children  to 
read  good  books. 

B  ut  to  pi  ck  the  good 
from  the  bad,  and 
to  have  on  hand  a 
steady  variety  of  good  books  for  the  young  folks  i 
indeed  a  problem.  This  has  been  solved  in 


The  Junior  Classics 

A  valuable  little  book  telling  how  the  heroes  and  heroines  o 
literature  have  been  gathered  together  In  ten  beautiful  volume 
—how  you  may  own.  them  for  your  own  young  folks— is  ready  t» 
mail  you  upon  receipt  of  coupon. 

MAIL  THIS  TO-DAY! 


P.F.Collier  &  Son  Company,  416  W.  13th  St.,  New  York  Cit 

You  may  send  me  the  Junior  Classics  Booklet  free  and  withou 
obligation. 

Name  .  -  —  .  ■  -  — , 

Address  .  ..  .. 

C.W.  5-15-20 


Wonderful  home  etudy  mp 
lessons  under  great  Amerk 
end  European  teachers.  I 
dorsed  by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coacb  yt 
Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 

Anti  Incfrumanft  Write  naming  course  you  are  interest 
Aliy  instrument  in:Piano,Harmony,VoicefPublicSch 
Music,  Violin, Cornet.  Mandolin,  Guitar  .Ban  jo  or  Reed  Grp 
—and  we  will  send  FREE  CATALOG.  SEND  for  It  NO’ 
University  Extension  Conservatory,  6294  Siegel-Myers  Building,  Chic 


CompleteConservatoi 
Course  by  Mail 


IMUrWTADC  desiring  to  secure  patents  should  send 
Ill  V  EilN  1  UKu  our  free  Guide  Book  “How  to  Get  Y 


Patent.”  Randolph  &  Co.,  Dept.  156,  Washington,  D. 


lAWN  mowers 


Ii  isn’t  the  question  of  first  cost, 
but  cost  based  on  work  hours” 
tfiat  makes  PENNSYLVANIA” 


7? 


Cut  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs 
fully  80% 

— as  compared  to  the 
cost  of  protecting  circuits 
with  “one-time”  fuses. 

Do  you  know  what  you  spend 
yearly  for  electrical  protection? 
Call  in  your  electrician— get  the  figures— 
they  are  four-fifths  too  high  if  you  are  using 
fuses  which  are  discarded  after  operation. 

An  inexpensive  Economy  "Drop  Out" 
Renewal  Link,  applied  in  a  few  minutes, 
makes  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  as  good  as 
new.  Nothing  is  discarded  but  the  broken 
fuse  strip  which  has  operated.  This  makes 
possible  the  80%  cut  in  the  cost  of  fusing. 

Insist  on  Economy  Fuses— approved  by 
the  Underwriters’  Laboratories  in  all  ca¬ 
pacities— from  0  to  600  amperes  in  both 
250  and  600  volts. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  electrical 
Jobbers  and  Dealers 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Economy  Fucos  olco  aro  mad#  In  Canada  at  Montreal 


Deformities 
of  the  Back 

Thousands  of 
Remarkable  Cases 

,  An  old  lady,  72  years  of 
£*3  age,  who  suffered  for  many 
yearsand  was  absolutely  help¬ 
less,  found  relief.  A  man  who 
was  helpless,  unable  to  rise 
from  his  chair,  was  riding 
horseback  and  playing  tennis 
within  a  year.  A  little  child, 
paralyzed,  was  playing  about 
~  '  the  house  after  wearing  a 

1  J.  .  Philo  Burt  Appliance  three 

—  '*  "  weeks.  We  have  successfully 

reated  more  than  40.000  cases  the  past  19  years. 

30  Days*  Trial  Free 

iVe  will  prove  its  value  in 
’our  own  case.  There  is  no 
eason  why  you  should  not 
iccept  our  offer.  The  photo- 
rraphs  show  how  light,  cool, 
lastie  and  easily  adjusted  the 
Jhilo  Burt  Appliance  is  —  how 
lifferent  from  theoldtor- 
urous  plaster,  leather  or 
teel  jackets. 

Every  sufferer  with  a  weak- 
med  or  deformed  spineoweB 
t  to  himself  to  investigate 
horoughly.  Price  within 
each  of  all. 

lend  For  Our  Free  Book. 

f  you  will  describe  the  case  It  will 
ild  ue  In  giving  you  definite  infor- 
DatioD  at  once. 

PHILO  BURT  CO. 

401M  Odd  Fellows  Temple 
JAMESTOWN.  N.Y. 


Baby  Midget 

lose  Supporters  hold  the  socks  securely 
ind  allow  the  little  oneabsolute  freedom 
if  action,  so  necessary  to  health,  growth 
ind  comfort.  The  highly  nickeled  parts 
if  the  “  Baby  Midget  ”  have  smooth, 
ounded  corners  and  do  not  come  in 
:ontact  with  the  baby’s  skin.  Like  the 


HOSE  SUPPORTERS 


For  ID  omen,  Misses  and  Children 

:  is  always  equipped  with  the  famous 
)blong  All  Rubber  Button  —  proof 
gainst  slipping  and  ruthless  ripping. 

Silk,  15  cents;  Lisle,  10  cents 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE  OR  SENT  POSTPAID 
GEORGE  FROST  CO  ,  MAKERS,  BOSTON 


about.  And  then  the  war  came  and 
the  A.  L.  A.  made  up  its  mind  that  the 
good  soldier  is  one  who  can  put  his 
hand  on  a  book  when  he  wants  it.  The 
A.  L.  A.  collected  money  and  books; 
the  Government  supplied  buildings;  the 
A.  L.  A.  sent  librarians.  Every  camp, 
and  in  every  camp  many  separate 
regiments  and  even  companies,  had  a 
library.  There  were  books  on  transports 
and  books  in  France;  books  in  the  naval 
camps  and  on  ships;  books  followed 
the  Army  of  Occupation  through  Ger¬ 
many  and  whiled  away  tedious  hours 
at  the  embarkation  camp  coming  home. 

And  then  the  funny  thing  happened. 
The  men  who  had  begun  to  read  in  the 
army  were  not  willing  to  give  up  the 
habit  when  they  got  home.  They  came 
back,  as  one  of  them  wrote,  to  God’s 
country  and  found  that  they  were  far¬ 
ther  away  from  books  than  they  were 
on  the  firing  line.  So  they  began  to 
write  to  the  A.  L.  A.  The  War  Camp 
Community  Service  issued  a  little  book 
to  discharged  men,  under  the  title, 
“Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here?  This 
Is  the  Straight  Dope,”  in  which  the 
men  were  told  what  they  could  get  and 
where  to  get  it.  The  A.  L.  A.  wrote  a 
brief  note  saying  that  men  should  ap¬ 
ply  to  them  for  help  in  getting  books. 
And  here  are  a  few  of  the  letters  that 
followed : 

“As  I  am  one  of  the  number  that 
served  overseas  I  would  like  to  have 
your  best  support,  if  possible.  I  want 
to  fit  myself  for  higher  ideals  in  life. 
Will  you  help  me  to?”  (He  wanted  ele¬ 
mentary  textbooks  on  arithmetic,  book¬ 
keeping,  and  motor  repairs.) 

“As  there  is  no  library  in  this  town 
I  would  like  for  you  to  send  me  Prac¬ 
tical  Plumbing,  published  by  Starbuck.” 

“Will  you  please  secure  for  me  a 
book  on  raising  Milk  Goats?  Do  not 
send  me  one  on  Angora  goats,  as  I 
have  one  of  them.  .  .  .  Please  send 
C.  O.  D.  .  .  .” 

“Having  just  arrived  back  to  God’s 
Country,  I  find  that  I  will  have  to  be 
reeducated,  and  as  we  have  no  library 
in  our  town,  I  am  applying  to  you.  .  .  .” 

One  soldier  writes  from  France  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  A.  L.  A.  establish  a  li¬ 
brary  in  his  town,  as  he  wants  hooks 
when  he  gets  home.  They  write  for 
themselves  and  for  others.  When  a 
mistaken  report  went  out  that  the 
A.  L.  A.  was  going  to  distribute  its 
books  in  the  South  a  perfect  flood  of 
letters  came  asking  for  donations. 

Reeducation  at  Home 

EVENTUALLY  the  persistence  of  the 
calls  and  the  accumulation  of  a  huge 
surplus  of  books  resulted  in  a  scheme 
for  distribution.  In  a  warehouse  in 
New  York  were  some  1,250,000  books, 
more  than  a  million  of  them  en¬ 
titled  to  the  gold  stripe  for  service 
overseas.  Of  these  the  United  States 
army,  which  henceforth  will  never  be 
without  libraries  for  its  soldiers,  will 
take  300,000,  and  the  United  States 
navy,  which  has  always  had  some  book 
service,  will  take  300,000.  The  A.  L.  A. 
will  continue  to  supply  the  merchant 
marine,  the  coast  guards,  and  the  light¬ 
house  services.  The  rest  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  United  States  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Half  of  them  will  go  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  population  as  shown  by  the 
number  of  men  in  service;  half  will  be 
given  as  the  needs  of  the  communities 
demand.  They  will  form  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  libraries,  or  will  be  added  to 
existing  institutions,  or  will  be  sent  out 
by  the  State  Library  Commissions  in 
boxes  to  any  group  of  men  and  women 
who  ask  for  them. 

Books  are  traveling  a  lot  these  days. 
In  a  great  majority  of  our  States  you 
can  get  a  box  of  books  by  asking  your 
Library  Commission  for  them;  as  like¬ 
ly  as  not  you  will  be  asked  to  send  them 
on  to  some  other  town  when  you  are 
done  with  them.  Or,  if  you  live  in 
Washington  County,  Delaware,  an  en¬ 
terprising  local  administration  may 
send  you  your  books  by  motor  truck. 
The  truck,  with  a  chauffeur  and  a 
woman  librarian  aboard,  is  like  the 
realization  of  Christopher  Morley’s 
Parnassus  on  Wheels.  No  R.  F.  D. 
wagon  is  more  welcome  on  _  the  road 
than  this  lumbering  vehicle  with  shelves 
along  its  sides  and  books  on  every  shelf. 
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THE  OPENING  UP  OF  THE 
WEST  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE' 
CIVIL  WAR  APPEALED  TO  W. 
DOUGLAS  AS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO^ 
SEETHE  COUNTRY  AS  WELL^ 

AS  PLY  HIS  TRADE 


emm*,. 
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CORDING  LY  HE  J  O  U  R- 

YED  ACROSS  THE  PLAINS 
LOCATED  IN  BLACK  HAWK, 
COLORADO,  WHERE  HE  CONTIN¬ 
UED  HIS  CHOSEN  VOCATION 
OP  SHOEMAKINQ 


BEGAN 
MANUFACTURING 
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FOR 

MEN 

AND 

WOMEN 
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“THE  SHI 

%J-  OO  $g.oo 


_  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE  ” 

$922  &  $10-22  SHOES 


BOYS’ 

SHOES 

$4.50 

$5.00 

$5.50 


W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  sold  in  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  from  factory 
to  the  wearer.  All  middlemen's  profits  are  eliminated.  W.  L.  Douglas 
$9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money 
in  this  country.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  stamped  on  the 
bottom  guarantees  the  best  shoes  in  style,  comfort  and  service  that  can 
be  produced  for  the  price. 

Ctamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of 
O  shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom¬ 
ers.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 
his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
materials,  workmanship  and  style  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  at  the  price.  Into 
every  pair  go  the  results  of  sixty- 
seven  years  experience  in  making 
shoes,  dating  back  to  the  time  when 
L.  Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven, 


The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 
experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The  smart 
styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  weU- 
equipped  factory  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  by 
the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ex¬ 
perienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 


W.  L.  Douglas  was  a 
pegging  shoes. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  our  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
7011,  take  no  other  make*  Order  direct  from  the  factory.  Seno 
’or  booklet  telling  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free 


CAUTION.—  Insist  upon  having  W.  Jj. 
Douglas  snoes.  The  name  and  price  is  plainly 
stamped  on  the  sole.  If  it  has  been  changed  ^ 
or  mutilated,  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


President 
W.L.  DOUGLAS  SHOE  00. 
153  Spark  Street, 
BROCKTON,  MASS. 


LANDSEEKERS 


Big  opportunity  in  Michigan. 
Hardwood  land  $16  to  $25  per 
tore.  10  to  160  A.  Small  down 
payments;  easy  terms  on  balance.  Big  money  in  grains,  stock, 
poultry  or  fruit.  Big  illustrated  booklet  free  on  request. 

SWIGART  LAND  COMPANY.  R124S  First  Nat'l  Bb  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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Sales  Agents 


—  _  _ _  —  wanted  in  every  couDty  to  give 

all  or  spare  time.  Positions  worth  $750  to  $1,600  yearly.  We  train 
the  inexperienced.  Novelty  Cullery  Co.,  40  liar  SI.,  Canton,  Ohio 


Go  Into  Business 

■  “New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factory”  In  yonr  community. 
We  furnish  everything.  Money-making  opportunity  unlimited. 
Either  men  or  women.  Booklet  free. 

RAGSDALE  CO„  Drawer  86,  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


AGENTS 

Free  samples  GOLD  SIGN  LETTERS  for 
store  and  office  windows.  Anyone  can  put 
on.  Liberal  off  r  to  general  agents. 

METALLIC  LETTER  CO.,  432  N.  Clark,  Cliieai# 


P.  F.  COLLIER  A  SON  COMPANY.  Publishers 
Georgs  D.  Buckley.  President:  Thos.  H.  Beck.  Vies  Prssldsnt; 
G.  J.  Ksnnedy.  Vice  President;  F.  H.  Rice.  Vice  President;  A.  E. 
Winger.  Treasurer;  A.  B.  Casey.  Secretary.  416  West  Thirteenth 
Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  6  Henrietta  Street.  London.  W  C. 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes¬ 
sional  fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  In  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every¬ 
where  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap¬ 
ital  required  or  goods  to  buy.  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Addrcit  Stephenson  Laboratory  4  Back  Bay  Boston,  Mass. 


j&y.-  v/v'  ■ 


Learn  this  interesting  profession  by  mjul 
during  spare  time.  Qualify  for  influential 
position— travel — splendid  salary*  We 
get  you  the  job  on  graduation. 

Booklet  D39  explains  our  course.  Writ* 
Standard  Bcsraess  Training  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  T 


TELEGRAPHY 

Mona  and  wfrplMS  taught  Quickly.  Big  Salaries.  Great  opportuni¬ 
ties  Oldest  and  Largest  School  Established  46  years.  Catalog  free. 
DODGE'S  INSTITUTE  _  6th  Street,  Valparaiso,  In6. 

i  "PPITTP  Wrltefor  free  Illustrated  Book  and  “Evidejieeo? 
PA  !  rN  IN  Conception  Blank".  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
1  /ULilVlU  Ascription  for  frea  opinion  a*  to  Its  patentable 
aatura.  Highest  References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
tarms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A  CO.,  631  Ninth,  Washington,  D.C. 


Let  Us  Send  You— Free- 


A  large  map  of  the  New  Europe  and  one  of  the  Western  Front  and  full  descrip-  | 

tion  of  Collier’s  Story  of  the  Great  - - - ; - ,T  TVT.Tn*. 

War.  This  is  the  most  complete  and  !  LSSS!  £ 
authentic  history  of  the  war  in  all  its  |  cottier',  story  of  the  Great  w«r. 

You  should  know  about  it.  i  Nemo - - - - 


phases.  t 

Send  the  coupon  to-day— no  obligation .  j 


C.  W.  6-16-20 


I 


Magnificent  Solitaire  Cluster  containing  seven  blue-white,  perfect- 
cut,  gorgeous  Diamonds;  mounting  of  platinum.  Looks  like  a  mag¬ 
nificent  $350.00  single  stone.  First  payment,  only  if  thoroughly 
satisfied,  $15.50.  Balance  in  ten  -payments — only  $ 6.20  a  month. 
De  Luxe  catalog  FREE.  Shows  the  largest  assortment  of  the  most  exquisite  jew- 
elry,  dazzlingly  brilliant  Diamonds. neweststyle  rings,  all  standard  makesof 
Watches,  beautiful  Silverware  and  French  Ivory  Toiletware.  Everything 
at  rock-bottom  price— anything  on  10  Months’  Credit.  Address  Dept  4o&- 

L.  W.  SWEET  Inc.,  Dept.  43K,  1 650- 1 660  Broadway,  New  Y ork 
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How  Many  Uses  For 
Daylo  In  The  Home  ? 


Once  Every  Two  Hours 

is  the  doctor’s  direction.  And  a  speedy 
recovery  may  depend  on  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  instructions  are  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  right  time  and,  above  all, 
the  right  medicine  are  vitally  important 
aids  to  the' doctor’s  skill.  A  DAYLO 
minimizes  the  risk  of  mistakes  in  the 
dark. 


Makers  of  the 
famous  Eveready 
Storage  Battery 
Guaranteed  1 H 
Years. 


IS  the  patient  warmly  covered?  Is  this  the  right  medicine?  What  does  the 
chart  say?  Where  is  that  thermometer?  What  time  is  it? 

In  the  darkened  sick  room,  day  or  night,  a  Daylo  will  save  steps  and  avoid 
disturbance,  as  well  as  prevent  mistakes. 

Everywhere  about  the  home,  in  cellar  or  attic,  there  are  countless  places 
where  Daylo  increases  comfort  and  convenience.  Have  a  regular  place  to  keep 
a  Daylo — on  the  sick-room  table  when  there’s  illness — at  the  front  door — 
near  the  attic  stairs — by  the  cellar  door — under  the  pillow. 

All  leading  electrical,  hardware,  drug,  sporting  goods,  and  auto  accessory 
stores  have  a  supply  of  Daylo.  And  they  carry  the  genuine  Eveready  Tung¬ 
sten  Batteries  for  all  “flashlights.” 


.4.706 


With  that  long-lived  TUNGSTJEN  lottery 


Coming:  $10,000  Cash  Prize  Contest. 
Ask  for  particulars  at  any  Daylo  store. 

AMERICAN  EVER  READY  WORKS 

of  National  Carbon  Company,  Inc. 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  NEW  YORK 

National  Carbon  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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In  this  issue  —  Frederick  O’Brien 
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At  Cleveland,  the  stupendous  ore-handling  machinery  along 
Lake  Erie  is  a  notable  example  of  ‘'Diamond  Construction  for  Strength 


Who  Guarantees  the  Battery  on  Your  Car? 
the  Manufacturer  —  or  You? 


YOU  didn’t  build  the  battery.  Why  should  you  guarantee 
it?  If  you  buy  a  battery  that  is  not  guaranteed,  you  are 
saddling  yourself  with  the  manufacturer’s  burden.  That  is 
not  businesslike  —  nor  necessary. 

Of  course,  some  manufacturers  do  not  absolutely  refuse  a 


guarantee.  They  may  guarantee  for  ninety  days  or  six 
months  or  a  year.  But  that  merely  postpones  your  risk. 
Why  should  you  be  satisfied  with  no  guarantee  or  a  short 
guarantee  when  you  can  buy  a  Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid 
Battery  with  the  Philco  Slotted  Retainer 


Guaranteed  for  Two  Years 


“T  TOW  is  it,”  you  may  ask,  “that  only 
-1-  -t  one  manufacturer  of  national  im¬ 
portance  dares  give  such  a  guarantee — a 
guarantee  so  much  longer  and  stronger 
than  any  other?” 

The  answer  lies  in  two  patented  features 
of  the  Philadelphia  Battery  shown  in  the 
illustration  above — the  Diamond  Grid  and 
the  Philco  Retainer.  These  alone  make 
the  guarantee  possible. 

An  interesting  booklet  explaining 
these  features  in  detail  will  be 
mailed  you  free  on  request. 

The  Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Battery 
with  the  Philco  Slotted  Retainer  bears  the 


same  relation  to  the  ordinary  battery  that  the 
cord  tire  bears  to  the  fabric  tire.  Like  the 
cord  tire,  its  advantage  lies  not  only  in  its 
longer  life  but  equally  in  its  greater  reliability 
during  that  life. 

1805  authorized  Philadelphia  Service  Stations 
are  ready  to  recharge  or  repair  your  old  bat¬ 
tery  regardless  of  its  make.  They  carry  in 
stock  Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Batteries 
with  or  without  the  Philco  Retainer.  Without 
the  Retainer  the  battery  is  guaranteed  for 
eighteen  months  and  is  somewhat  lower  in 
price. 

Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Co. 

Ontario  and  C  Streets  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  ‘‘CORD  TIRE”  BATTERY 


Send  for  booklet  describing  the  Philco  Retainer  and  the  Two  Year  Guarantee. 
Write  your  name  and  address  in  the  space  below. 


THE  JADE 
OF  AH 


BRACELET 

QUEEN 


By  FREDERICK  O’BRIEN 


1 1, ? 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  C.  LE  ROY  BALDRIDGE 
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[SLEPT  with  my  light  on,  that  night.  I  never 
do  that.  I  was  not  afraid,  yet  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  made  me  want  not  to  be  alone  in  the  dark. 
It  had  not  frightened  me,  but  it  had  come  out 
if  the  dark,  and  it  had  so  upset  my  lifelong  dis- 
icliefs  in  the  occult,  so  shaken  my  abiding  philoso- 
>hy,  that  I  did  not  dare  contemplate  a  return  of  the 
nexplicable  reality  or  apparition. 

It  seemed  so  true,  and  was  so  absolutely  impossi- 
>le,  that  I  feared  even  thinking  it  over  in  the  dark 
Irear  of  night. 

I  had  laid  down  on  the  broad  couch  in  my 
iving  room  to  watch  the  play  of  the  flames  in 
he  fireplace  before  I  went  to  bed,  and  I  had 
'alien  to  thinking  of  the  past,  of  Ah  Queen 


and  my  missing  jade  bracelet.  My  apartment 
was  on  the  steep  Sacramento  Street  hill  in  old 
San  Francisco,  opposite  the  golden-sailed  galleon 
of  romance  in  the  Plaza,  where  loll  the  wander¬ 
ers  of  the  earth. 

It  was  just  off  our  old  Chinatown,  that  huddle 
of  yellow  people  who,  coming  decades  ago  from  their 
distant  land  to  the  California  of  gold,  had,  when 
they  abandoned  mining  and  railroad  building  to  be¬ 
come  servants  and  traders,  built  in  a  little  space 
a  mass  of  low  houses,  dark  stores,  and  honeycombed 
tenements,  as  though  they  were  in  their  ancestral 
homes  where  millions  crowd  like  ants  in  a  garden. 
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WHEN  the  west  winds  from  the  Golden  Gate, 
sweeping  perhaps  from  the  far  Orient,  blew 


through  my  open  window,  they  brought  me  the 
mysterious,  unmistakable  odor  of  the  quarter — san¬ 
dalwood,  spices,  queer  medicaments,  ginseng  and 
trepang,  ginger,  chop  suey,  and,  over  all,  the  acrid 
and  penetrating  smell  of  the  opium  pipe.  Heavy, 
oppressive,  and  yet  to  me  welcome,  that  rank  per¬ 
fume!  It  was  China.  Often  on  warm  evenings  a 
gentle  breeze  stole  to  me  that  made  me  lay  down  my 
book  and  dwell  again  in  the  alley  streets  of  ancient 
Canton,  with  its  hordes  of  fierce,  half-starving  people. 

My  few  rooms  were  on  the  first  floor.  My  win¬ 


dows  that  gave  on  the  city  were  high  above  the 
sloping  ground,  but  a  bathroom  window  opened  on 
an  area  that  gave  air,  though  little  light.  One  night, 
having  forgotten  my  key,  I  risked  my  life  along  a 
drainpipe  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  house,  and 
reached  that  window  which  was  always  unlocked  and 
usually  open. 

My  apartment  had  in  it  the  gatherings  of  my  wan¬ 
derings  in  many  countries  and  lonely  islands — an¬ 
cient  vases  and  storied  scrolls  from  Cathay,  kake¬ 
monos  of  dignity,  and  carved  ivories  from  Japan, 
phallic  spoons  and  chow  bowls  from  the  Igorot  hills 
of  Benguet,  silver-hilted  daggers  from  Kandy,  a  kava 
trough  from  the  Marquesas — and  all  the  beautiful 
things  and  rare  that  errant  man  might  bring  home 


to  his  lair.  The  sitting- 
room,  in  which  was  the 
couch  I  lay  on,  opened 
directly  into  the  dining¬ 
room,  the  folding  doors 
being  always  parted. 
Just  over  the  lintel  was 
a  table  of  lacquer  from 
Nikko,  dark  red  and  gold, 
old  and  lovely.  It  had 
on  it  a  single  figure  of 
the  Lord  Gautama  under 
the  Bo-Tree.  Beside  that 
sacred  image  I  always 
laid  the  jade  bracelet 
of  Ah  Queen,  and  in  its 
circle  of  green  the  keys 
of  trunks  and  camphor- 
wood  chests.  That  was 
a  custom  which  had 
saved  me  much  search¬ 
ing.  One  day  I  had 
looked  for  a  key  and 
found  the  bracelet  not 
there. 


N‘ 


'OW,  for  a  week,  I 
had  been  strangely 
stirred  by  its  dis¬ 
appearance  and  had  con¬ 
sidered  many  hypotheses 
to  account  for  it.  Put¬ 
ting  together  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  I  could  draw 
up  from  the  well  of  mem¬ 
ory,  I  concluded  that  Hip 
Sing  had  taken  it.  He 
was  the  crafty  laundry- 
man  who  came  from  a 
block  or  two  away  in  the 

purlieus  of  Chinatown,  a  man  seemingly  above  soiled 
clothes,  but  wicked  and  ever  smelling  of  opium.  He 
had  fingered  the  bracelet  in  the  inquisitive  way  of 
poor  Orientals,  and  had  picked  it  up  and  said  to  me 
in  an  almost  menacing  tone:  “Where  you  ketch  him?” 

I  saw  that  he  admired  it  greatly,  and  that 
his  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  inlaid  hieroglyphics 
upon  it  with  a  hypnotized  stare.  I  replied  in  his 
lingo:  “Before  time  belong  one  China  girl  name 
Ah  Queen.” 

His  eyes  narrowed  to  slits.  Perhaps  he  knew  her ! 
I  asked  him  directly:  “You  know  her?  She  my  good 
friend  in  China.” 


■\\  here  have  got  your  wife?”  Ah  Queen  demanded 


He  laid  down  the  brace¬ 
let  and  started  to  leave. 
“Me  no  sabbee,”  he  an¬ 
swered  gruffly. 

Might  he  not  some  day, 
when  in  that  room  alone 
on  his  quest  or  delivery 
of  clothes,  have  been 
overcome  by  a  craving 
to  possess  that  shimmer¬ 
ing  piece  of  precious 
stone?  He  had  an  air 
of  subtlety  about  him,  of 
having  a  share  of  the 
cunning  of  the  Far  East 
and  of  the  brutality  of 
hoodlums,  of  being  able 
to  dissemble  marvelous¬ 
ly  for  a  purpose.  Also 
he  had  a  great  disregard 
for  my  standards  of  con¬ 
duct  and  my  likings.  I 
fancied  that  some  day 
he  would  either  try  to 
sell  me  a  lottery  ticket 
or  strike  me  down  with 
a  hatchet  as  do  the  high¬ 
binders. 

I  began  to  hate  him 
and  to  plan  to  outwit 
him  if  he  had  taken  the 
bracelet.  I  did  not  want 
to  be  without  the  trinket, 
for  it  was  romance  to 
me,  and  something,  too, 
of  tragedy;  the  tragedy 
of  adventure  which  the 
happiest  of  us  sigh  for 
and  often  seek  to  our 
destruction.  It  was  a 
symbol  of  Asia  and  my  struggles  there. 

That  night  I  had  dined  at  the  clubhouse  of  the 
Six  Chinese  Companies,  the  great  commercial  tongs, 
and  with  bird’s-nest  soup  and  samshu,  talk  of  diplo¬ 
macy  and  phantoms,  had  renewed  my  taste  of  the 
unfathomable  quality  of  the  Chinese  of  power. 

COMING  back  fairly  late  to  my  apartment,  I  had 
stirred  the  logs  in  the  fire  and  had  thrown  my¬ 
self  on  the  couch.  My  thoughts  were  all  of  the 
lost  jewel  and  of  the  curious  circumstances  under 
which  I  had  first  become  the  owner  of  it,  ten  thou¬ 
sand  miles  away  from  this  scene.  I  sent  my  spirit 
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far  back  to  picture  all  the  details  of  that  mem¬ 
orable  episode. 

I  had  gone  aboard  the  Nippon  Maru  at  Honolulu 
after  a  month  in  Hawaii,  where  I  have  many  friends. 

I  knew  the  purser  of  the  steamship  very  well  from 
several  voyages  with  him,  and  when  I  went  to  get 
my  reservation  I  said:  “Lacey,  is  there  anybody  in¬ 
teresting  on  board?” 

‘No,  I  don’t  think  there  is  anyone — the  usual  crowd 
of  school-teachers  bound  for  the  Philippines,  some 
officials,  business  men,  and  tourists.  You  wouldn’t 
take  to  any  of  them.  Wait  a  minute!  There  is  a 
Chinese  woman  aboard,  who  is  traveling  first-class, 
alone.  You  know  that  is  curious.  In  fact,  I  believe 
this  is  the  only  case  I  know  of,  because  Chinese 
women  always  travel  with  relations  or,  at  least, 
accompanied.  This  woman  has  a  queer  name  too,” 
he  said,  reaching  for  the  passenger  list. 

“Here  it  is.  Look  for  yourself!” 

I  read  the  name  at  the  top  of  the  sheet,  in  the  A’s 
— “Ah  Queen.” 

“Well,”  I  said,  “that  is  strange.  It  does  not  sound 
like  a  Chinese  name,  but  then  one  never  can  tell. 

I  knew  a  Chinese  man  in  Canton  named  Ri  Lee.  He 
spoke  only  Cantonese,  but  he  had  a  red  head  and  a 
freckled  face;  not  to  look  at  his  pug  nose.” 

“This  Ah  Queen  has  a  pint  of  diamonds  and  a 
barrel  of  money,”  said  the  purser  laughingly.  “I 
have  the  diamonds  in  my  safe  in  a  funny  jade  box, 
which  itself  is  worth  a  fortune,  and  I  have  a  big 
envelope  which  she  says  contains  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  drafts  on  China. 
It  won’t  do  her  much  good,  though,  poor  Chink.  She 
coughs  a  lot!” 

Coming  aboard  as  I  did  at  Honolulu,  after  the 
Nippon  Marn  was  already  a  week  on  her  voyage 
from  San  Francisco  to  Japan,  China,  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  the  captain’s  and  purser’s  table  were  filled, 
but  I  found  a  seat  alone,  which  suited  me  better.  It 
was  near  the  door  of  the  great  saloon,  and  from  there 
I  could  survey  the  diners  and  be  away  from  their 
chatter  and  the  necessity  of  conversation. 

AH  QUEEN  came  in  late  that  night  for  dinner. 

.  She  was  a  striking  creature,’ an  extraordinary¬ 
looking  Chinese  woman,  whose  age  •Ir'eould  not 
guess.  I  hazarded  it  at  the  thirties.  She  Was  dressed 
in  American  clothes,  with  a  simple  taste  that  gave 
a  distinction  to  her  slender  figure,  and  made  a  bizarre 
contrast  between  the  East  of  her  face  and  the  West 
of  her  dress. 

Her  complexion  was  a  waxen  yellow,  pale  as  the 
tea  rose,  with  a  hectic  spot  ( Continued  on  page  62) 


“Brien,  have  got  for  you 
one  littee  present.”  Ah 
Queen's  voice  had  in¬ 
finite  sadness  in  it  .  .  . 
“Good-by” 
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OHIO  PRESENTS  TWO  EDITORS 


Harding  soys  of  Governor  Cox:  “ I  don’t  know  what  he  thinks 
‘  of  me,  but  Cox  is  a  shrewd  man,  possessor  of  great  political  wis¬ 
dom.  and  has  made  a  very  able  governor  of  Ohio,  whom  the 
people  like  and  approve.  He  has  done  many  things  in  Ohio.  Cox 
is  smart.  He  understands  politics.  He  makes  a  very  impres¬ 
sive  speech.  I  have  great  respect  for  his  newspaper  ability.” 


without  a  cent  in  their  pockets,  and  later  were 
forced  into  public  life  only  by  the  urgent  demands 
of  their  friends.  It  makes  their  greatness  seem  less 
remote  from  our  own  mediocrity,  and  encourages  the 
comforting  conclusion  that  we  have  erred  only  in 
our  choice  of  friends,  who  have  not  been  urgent  in 
that  way. 

One  who  likes  to  read  these  things  about  possible 
presidents  may  read  them  about  Cox  and  Harding, 
for  they  are  true.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  activities  did  either  of  them  miss.  Harding 
not  only  taught  country  school  and  worked  his  way 
through  the  now  extinct  college  of  Iberia  in  Ohio, 
by  painting  his  neighbors’  barns,  but  worked  with  a 
pick  and  shovel  on  the  roadbeds  of  future  railways, 
and  played  with  considerable  distinction  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  band.  When  it  comes  to  hitting  town  without 
a  cent  in  his  pockets,  it  was  the  easiest  thing  Har¬ 
ding  did.  One  familiar  with  his  early  life  gets  the 
impression  that  this  was  a  distinct  hobby  of  his.  He 
did  it  persistently  and  repeatedly.  He  kept  journey¬ 
ing  away  from  Marion  and  rushing  back  at  the  de¬ 
fenseless  village  penniless.  He  did  it  when  he  went 
with  the  band  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  rail¬ 
road  to  Chicago  and  spent  all  his  money  on  one  meal 
in  a  first-class  Chicago  restaurant;  he  did  it  again 
when  he  journeyed  to  Cleveland  to  hear  Lawrence 
Barrett  in  Shakespeare,  and  so  on,  until  the  town 
got  used  to  it.  In  later  life  he  has  more  than 
squared  himself  by  backing  and  helping  out  jvery 
worthy  business  enterprise  in  Marion  that  was  short 
of  capital. 

He  may  have  a  shade  the  better  of  it,  but  not 
more,  on  Cox,  in  the  observance  of  these  honest  tra¬ 
ditions.  So  little  did  the  career  of  a  country  school¬ 
teacher— which  seemed  to  be  his  destiny  if  he  stuck 
to  Wayne  Township — appeal  to  Cox  that  he  ran 
away  from  home  and  got  a  job  in  the  printing  office 
of  a  newspaper  in  Middletown.  Ohio.  By  reporting 
a  train  wreck  in  this  locality,  he  won  the  attention 
of  the  Cincinnati  “Enquirer”  and  was  given  a  regu¬ 
lar  job  on  the  staff.  Ten  years  later,  with  borrowed 
capital,  he  bought  the  Dayton  “News,”  which  at.  that 
time  had  very  few  readers  besides  the  editor  and  his 
wife.  By  this  act,  however,  he  scored  nothing  on 
Harding,  who  had  already  ( Continued,  on  page  24) 


Cox  says  of  Senator  Harding:  “ Harding  is  a  man  of 
great  personal  charm.  Strange  as  his  convictions  may 
appear  to  me,  he  is  perfectly  sinner e  in  his  belief  that 
the  future  welfare  of  the  country  lies  in  the  custodian¬ 
ship  of  the  Republican  party  under  the  policies  which 
he  represents.  He  is  of  the  McKinley  type,  brought  up 
on  the  Old  Guard  Republican  faith.  I  respect  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  achievements,  but  we  stand  very  far  apart.” 


THIS  is  an  account  not  of  politics  but  of  men. 
The  other  day  I  read  an  article  by  a  talented 
political  reporter  who,  after  a  half  dozen  des¬ 
ultory  conversations  in  the  smoking  compart¬ 
ment  of  his  Pullman  car  as  he  dashed  across  the 
country,  was  able  to  assure  his  readers  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  was  undeniably  for  Leon¬ 
ard  Wood. 

This  sort  of  divination  seems  to  me  a  great  and 
enviable  gift.  When  I  made  a  similar  exploration, 
all  I  discovered  was  that  Lowden’s  supporters  were 
rooting  for  Lowden.  that  Harding’s  friends  showed 
a  marked  preference  for  Warren  G.  Harding,  while 
down  among  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  Governor 
.Tames  M.  Cox  was  a  great  favorite  among  his  own 
followers. 

I  made  this  expedition  for  a  simple  enough  pur¬ 
pose.  There  was  no  law  that  I  knew  anything  about 
that,  could  prevent  me  from  visiting  some  of  the 
presidential  possibilities  personally,  and  at  least 
atisfyihg  myself  as  to  what  kind  of  men  they  were. 


The.  notions  which  I  have 
gained  of  these  men  are  nec¬ 
essarily  sketchy  and  impres¬ 
sionistic.  •  They  are  snapshots 
rather  than  time-exposures, 
but  they  are  vivid  in  my  own 
mind  because  I  have  just  re¬ 
turned  from  seeing  them. 

If  you  prefer  something 
epic,  something  exhaustive 
and  positively  Boswellian,  I 
will  be  glad  to  forward 
promptly  to  you  several  bush¬ 
els  of  campaign  documents 
which  were  shoved  upon  me 
by  friends,  secretaries,  and 
managers  of  the  candidates 
for  nomination  when  I  wasn’t 
looking.  i 

So  let  me  present  Senator 
Warren  G.  Harding  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  James  M.  Cox,  both  of 
Ohio,  both  country  newspaper 
editoi-s,  both  strongly  in¬ 
trenched  in  the  affections  of 
their  native  State;  one  Republican,  the  other  Demo¬ 
crat,  both  newspaper  men  first  and  aspirants  for 
.political  office  second;  one  admitted  by  his  friends 
to  be  a  cautious  conservative,  the  other  called  by 
his  enemies  a  radical  reformer;  one  with  a  marked 
talent  for  graceful  oratory,  the  other  a  rather  blunt 
man  of  action;  one  bearing  the  heritage  of  Repub¬ 
lican  beliefs  and  traditions,  the  other  with  no  heri¬ 
tage  save  that  of  his  own  achievements— one  who 
looks  as  a  president  ought  to  look,  and  the  other 
who  acts  as  a  governor  ought  to  act. 


H 


Roth  Started  from  Scratch 

OWEVER  much  we  may  be  inclined  to  scoff  at. 
these  old-fashjoned  conventions  of  the  humble 
origin  and  associations  of  our  prominent  men, 
we  are  secretly  gratified,  I  think,  when  we  find  that 
the  conventions  have  been  observed.  We  like  to 
know  that  they  did  chores  around  the  farm,  split 
rails,  chopped  wood,  painted  barns,  struck  town 
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Henry  made  a  lunge  al  Jill,  and  Jill,  who  had  a  straight  eye,  hit  him  accurately  on  (he  side  of  the  head 


The  Story — Jill  Mariner,  engaged  to  Sir  Derek  Underhill,  is  warned 
by  Freddie  Rooke  of  the  need  of  making  a  good  impression  on  the  for¬ 
midable  Lady  Underhill,  Derek's  mother.  The  dinner  party  at  which 
Jill  meets  Lady  Underhill  is  a  failure,  and  at  the  theatre  after¬ 
ward  Jill  incurs  the  displeasure  of  Derek  by  talking  to  a  stranger, 
who  proves  to  be  Wally  Mason,  the  playwright,  a  childhood  friend, 
of  Jill’s.  The  theatre  burns  down,  and  during  the  panic  Wally  Mason 
devotes  himself  to  Jill.  At  the  Savoy  Hotel,  where  the  two  go  for 
supper,  Jill  suddenly  sees  Derek  and  his  mother  at  a  near-by  table. 


IV—  Continued 

JILL  looked  at  Wally  Mason  anxious¬ 
ly.  Recent  events  had  caused  her 
completely  to  forget  the  existence 
of  Lady  Underhill.  She  was  always 
so  intensely  interested  in  what  she  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  doing  at  the  moment  that  she 
often  suffered  these  tempoi’ary  lapses  of 
memory.  It  occurred  to  her  now — too 
late,  as  usual — that  the  Savoy  Hotel  was  the  last 
place  in  London  where  she  should  have  come  to  sup¬ 
per  with  Wally.  It  was  the  hotel  where  Lady  Under¬ 
hill  was  staying.  She  frowned.  Life  had  suddenly 
ceased  to  be  careless  and  happy,  and  had  become 
a  thing  full  of  misunderstandings. 

“What  shall  I  do?” 

Wally  Mason  started  at  the  sound  of  her  voice. 
He  appeared  to  be  deep  in  thoughts  of  his  own. 
“I  beg  your  pardon?” 

“What  shall  I  do?” 

“I  shouldn’t  be  worried.” 

“Derek  will  be  awfully  cross.” 

Wally’s  good-humoi'ed  mouth  tightened  almost  im¬ 
perceptibly.  “Why?”  he  said.  “There’s  nothing 
wrong  in  your  having  supper  with  an  old  friend.” 
“N — no,”  said  Jill  doubtfully.  “But — ” 

“Derek  Underhill,”  said  Wally  reflectively.  “Is 
that  Sir  Derek  Underhill,  whose  name  one’s  always 
seeing  in  the  papers?” 

“Derek  is  in  the  papers  a  lot.  He’s  an  M.  P.  and 
all  sorts  of  things.” 

“Good-looking  fellow.  Ah,  here’s  the  coffee.” 

“I  don’t  want  any,  thanks.” 

“Nonsense.  Why  spoil  your  meal  because  of  this? 
Do  you  smoke?” 

“No,  thanks.” 

“Given  it  up,  eh?  Dare  say  you’re  wise.  Stunts 
the  growth  and  increases  the  expenses.” 

“Given  it  up?” 

“Don’t  you  remember  sharing  one  of  your  father’s 
cigars  with  me  behind  the  haystack  in  the  meadow? 


We  cut  it  in  half.  I  finished  my  half,  but  about  three 
puffs  were  enough  for  you.  Those  were  happy  days!” 

“That  one  wasn’t!  Of  course  I  remember  it  now. 
I  don’t  suppose  I  shall  ever  forget  it.” 

“The  thing  was  my  fault,  as  usual.  I  recollect 
I  dared  you.” 

“Yes.  I  always  took  a  dare.” 

“Do  you  still?” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

Wally  knocked  the  ash  off  his  cigarette.  “Well,” 
he  said  slowly,  “suppose  I  were  to  dare  you  to  get  up 
and  walk  over  to  that  table  and  look  your  fiance  in 
the  eye  and  say:  ‘Stop  scowling  at  my  back  hair! 
I’ve  a  perfect  right  to  be  supping  with  an  old  friend!’ 
— would  you  do  it?” 

“Is  he?”  said  Jill,  startled. 

“Scowling?  Can’t  you  feel  it  on  the  back  of  your 
head?”  He  drew  thoughtfully  at  his  cigarette.  “If 
I  were  you,  I  should  stop  that  sort  of  thing  at  the 
source.  It’s  a  habit  that  can’t  be  discouraged  in  a 
husband  too  early.  Scowling  is  the  civilized  man’s 
substitute  for  wife  beating.” 

JILL  moved  uncomfortably  in  her  chair.  Her 
quick  temper  resented  his  tone.  There  was  a  hos¬ 
tility,  a  hardly  veiled  contempt,  in  his  voice  which 
stung  her.  Derek  was  sacred.  Whoever  criticized 
him  presumed.  Wally,  a  few  minutes  before  a  friend 
and  an  agreeable  companion,  seemed  to  her  to  have 
changed.  He  was  once  more  the  boy  whom  she  had 
disliked  in  the  old  days.  There  was  a  gleam  in  her 
eyes  which  should  have  warned  him,  but  he  went  on : 


“I  should  imagine  that  this  Derek  of 
yours  is  not  one  of  our  leading  sunbeams. 
Well,  I  suppose  he  could  hardly  be  if 
that’s  his  mother,  and  there  is  anything 
in  heredity.” 

“Please  don’t  criticize  Derek,”  said  Jill. 
“I  was  only  saying — ” 

“Never  mind.  I  don’t  like  it.” 

A  flush  crept  over  Wally’s  face.  He 
■made  no  reply,  and  there  fell  between  them  a  silence 
that  was  like  a  shadow.  Jill  sipped  her  coffee 
miserably.  She  was  regretting  that  little  spurt  of 
temper.  She  wished  she  could  have  recalled  the 
woi’ds.  Not  that  it  was  the  actual  words  that  had 
torn  asunder  this  gossamer  thing,  the  friendship 
which  they  had  begun  to  weave  like  some  fragile 
web:  it  was  her  manner,  the  manner  of  the  princess 
rebuking  an  underling.  She  knew  that,  if  she  had 
struck  him,  she  could  not  have  offended  Wally  more 
deeply.  There  are  some  men  whose  ebullient  na¬ 
tures  enable  them  to  rise  unscathed  from  the  worst 
snub.  Wally,  her  intuition  told  her,  was  not  that 
kind  of  man. 

There  was  only  one  way  of  mending  the  matter. 
In  these  clashes  of  human  temperaments,  these  sud¬ 
den  storms  that  spring  up  out  of  a  clear  sky,  it  is 
possible  sometimes  to  repair  the  damage  if  the  psy¬ 
chological  moment  is  resolutely  seized  by  talking 
rapidly  and  with  detachment  on  neutral  topics. 
Words  have  made  the  rift,  and  words  alone  can 
bridge  it.  But  neither  Jill  nor  her  companion  could 
find  words,  and  the  silence  lengthened  grimly.  When 
Wally  spoke,  it  was  in  the  level  tones  of  a  polite 
stranger:  “Your  friends  have  gone.” 

His  voice  was  the  voice  in  which,  when  she  went 
on  railway  journeys,  fellow  travelers  in  the  carriage 
inquired  of  Jill  if  she  would  prefer  the  window  up 
or  down.  It  had  the  effect  of  killing  her  regrets 
and  feeding  her  resentment.  She  was  a  girl  who 
never  refused  a  challenge,  and  she  set  herself  to  be 
as  frigidly  polite  and  aloof  as  he. 
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“Really?”  she  said.  “When  did  they  leave?” 

“A  moment  ago.” 

The  lights  gave  the  warning  flicker  that  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  hour  of  closing.  In  the  momen¬ 
tary  darkness  they  both  rose.  Wally  scrawled  his 
name  across  the  check  which  the  waiter  had  in¬ 
sinuated  upon  his  attention.  “I  suppose  we  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  moving?” 

They  crossed  the  room  in  silence.  Everybody  was 
moving  in  the  same  direction.  The  broad  stairway 
leading  to  the  lobby  was  crowded  with  chattering 
supper  parties.  The  lights  had  gone  up  again. 

At  the  cloak  room  Wally  stopped.  “I  see  Under¬ 
hill  waiting  up  there,”  he  said  casually.  “To  take 
you  home,  I  suppose.  Shall  we  say  good  night?” 

Jill  glanced  toward  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Derek 
was  there.  He  was  alone.  Lady  Underhill  pre¬ 
sumably  had  gone  up  to  her  room  in  the  elevator. 

Wally  was  holding  out  his  hand.  His  face  was 
stolid,  and  his  eyes  avoided  hers.  “Good-by,”  he  said. 

“Good-by,”  said  Jill. 

She  felt  curiously  embarrassed.  At  this  last  mo¬ 
ment  hostility  had  weakened,  and  she  was  conscious 
of  a  desire  to  make  amends.  She  and  this  man  had 
been  through  much  together  that  night,  much  that 
was  perilous,  and  much  that  was  pleasant.  A  sud¬ 
den  feeling  of  remorse  came  over  her. 

“You’ll  come  and  see  us,  won’t  you?”  she  said  a 
little  wistfully.  “I’m  sure  my  uncle  would  like  to 
meet  you  again.” 

“It’s  very  good  of  you,”  said  Wally,  .“but  I’m  afraid 
I  shall  be  going  back  to  America  at  any  moment  now.” 

Pique,  that  ally  of  the  devil,  regained  its  slipping 
grip  upon  Jill.  “Oh,  I’jn  sorry,”  she  kaid  indiffer¬ 
ently.  “Well,  good-by,  then.” 

“Good-by.” 

“I  hope  you  have  a  pleasant  voyage.” 

“Thanks.” 

He  turned  into  the  cloak  room,  and  Jill  went  up 
the  stairs  to  join  Dci-ek.  She  felt  angry  and  de¬ 
pressed,  full  of  a  sense  of  the  futility  of  things. 
People  flashed  into  one’s  life  and  out  again.  Where 
was  the  sense  of  it? 
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EREK  had  been  scowling,  and  Derek  still 
scowled.  His  eyebrows  were  formidable  and 
his  mouth  smiled  no  welcome  at  Jill  as  she 
approached  him.  The  evening,  portions  of  which 
Jill  had  found  so  enjoyable,  had  contained  no  pleas¬ 
ant  portions  for  Derek.  Looking  back  over  a  life¬ 
time  whose  events  had  been  almost  uniformly  agree¬ 
able,  he  told  himself  that  he  could  not  recall  another 
day  which  had  gone  so  completely  awry.  It  had  started 
with  the  fog.  He  hated  fog.  Then  had  come  that  meet¬ 
ing  with  his  mother  at  Charing  Cross,  which  had  been 
enough  to  upset  him  by  itself.  After  that,  rising 
to  a  crescendo  of  unpleasantness,  the  day  had  pro¬ 
vided  that  appalling  situation  at  the  Albany,  the 
recollection  of  which  still  made  him  tingle;  and  there 
had  followed  the  silent  dinner,  the  boredom  of  the 
early  part  of  the'  play,  the  fire  at  the  theatre,  the 
undignified  scramble  for  the  exits,  and 
now  this  discovery  of  the  girl  whom 
he  was  engaged  to  marry  supping  at 
the  Savoy  with  a  fellow  he  didn’t  re¬ 
member  ever  having  seen  in  his  life. 

All  these  things  combined  to  induce  in 
Derek  a  mood  bordering  on  ferocity. 

His  birth  and  income,  combining  to 
make  him  one  of  the  spoiled  children 
of  the  world,  had  fitted  him  ill  for 
such  a  series  of  catastrophes. 

Breeding  counts.  Had  he  belonged 
to  a  lower  order  of  society,  Derek 
would  probably  have  seizedj  Jill  by  the 
throat  and  started  to  choke  her.  Be¬ 
ing  what  he  was,  he  merely  received 
her  with  frozen  silence  and  led  her 
out  to  the  waiting  taxicab.  It  was 
only  when  the  cab  had  started  on  its 
journey  that  he  found  relief  in  speech. 

“Well,”  he  said,  mastering  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  an  inclination  to  raise  his  voice 
to  a  shout,  “perhaps  you  will  kindly 
explain?” 

Jill  had  sunk  back  against  the  cush¬ 
ions  of  the  cab.  The  touch  of  his  body 
against  hers  always  gave  her  a  thrill, 
half  pleasurable,  half  frightening. 

She  had  never  met  anybody  who 
affected  her  in  this  way  as  Derek  did. 

She  moved  a  little  closer,  and  felt  for 
his  hand.  But,  as  she  touched  it,  it 
i  retreated — coldly.  Her  heart  sank.  It 
Iwas  like  being  cut  in  public  by  some- 
lbody  very  dignified, 
j  “Derek,  darling!”  Her  lips  trem¬ 
bled.  Others  had  seen  this  side  of 


Derek  Underhill  frequently,  for  he  was  a  man  who 
believed  in  keeping  the  world  in  its  place,  but  she 
never.  To  her  he  had  always  been  the  perfect  gra¬ 
cious  knight.  A  little  too  perfect,  perhaps,  a  trifle 
too  gracious,  possibly,  but  she  had  been  too  deeply 
in  love  to  notice  that.  “Don’t  be  cross!” 

The  English  language  is  the  richest  in  the  world, 
and  yet  somehow,  in  moments  when  words  count 
most,  we  generally  choose  the  wrong,  ones.  The  ad¬ 
jective  “cross,”  as  a  description  of  the  Jovelike  wrath 
that  consumed  his  whole  being,  jarred  upon  Derek 
profoundly.  It  was  as  though  Prometheus,  with 
the  vultures  tearing  his  liver,  had  been  asked  if 
he  were  piqued. 

“Cross!” 

THE  cab  rolled  on.  Lights  from  lamp-posts  flashed 
in  at  the  windows.  It  was  a  pale,  anxious  little 
face  that  they  lit  up  when  they  shone  upon  Jill. 
“I  can’t  understand  you,”  said  Derek  at  last, 

Jill  noticed  that  he  had  not  yet  addressed  her  by 
her  name.  He  was  speaking  straight  out  fin  front 
of  him,  as  if  he  were  soliloquizing. 

“I  simply  cannot  understand  you.  After  what  hap¬ 
pened  before  dinner  to-night,  for  you  to  cap  every¬ 
thing  by  going  off  alone  to  supper  at  a  restaurant, 
where  half  the  people  in  the  room  must  have  known 
you,  with  a  man — ” 

“You  don’t  understand!” 

“Exactly!  I  said  I  did  not  understand.”  The  feel¬ 
ing  of  having  scored  a  point  made  Derek  feel  a  little 
better.  “I  admit  it.  Your  behavior  is  incompre¬ 
hensible.  Where  did  you  meet  this  fellow?” 

“I  met  him  at  the  theatre.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  play.” 

“The  man  you  told  me  you  had  been  talking  to? 
The  fellow  who  scraped  acquaintance  with  you  be¬ 
tween  the  acts?” 

“But  I  found  out  he  was  an  old  friend.  I, mean, 
I  knew  him  when  I  was  a  child.” 

“You  didn’t  tell  me  that.” 

“I  only  found  it  out  later.” 

“After  he  had  invited  you  to  supper !  It’s  madden¬ 
ing!”  cried  Derek,  the  sense  of  his  wrongs  surging 
back  over  him.  “What  do  you  suppose  my  mother 
thought?  She  asked  me  who  the  man  with  you  was. 
I  had  to  say  I  didn’t  know!  What  do  you  suppose 
she  thought?” 

It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  anything  else  in  the 
world  could  have  restored  the  fighting  spirit  to  Jill’s 
cowering  soul  at  that  moment,  but  the  reference  to 
Lady  Underhill  achieved  this  miracle.  That  deep 
mutual  antipathy  which  is  so  much  more  common 
than  love  at  first  sight  had  sprung  up  between  the 
two  women  at  the  instant  of  their  meeting.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  that  meeting  had  paused  it  to  take 
root  and  grow.  To  Jill  Derek’s  mother  was  by  this 
time  not  so  much  a  fellow  human  being  whom 
she  disliked  as  a  something,  a  sort  of  force,  that 
made  for  her  unhappiness.  She  was  a  menace 
and  a  loathing. 

“If  your  mother  had  asked  me  that 
question,”  she  retorted  with  spirit,  “I 
should  have  told  her  that  he  was  the 
man  who  got  me  safely  out  of  the  thea¬ 
tre  after  you — ”  She  checked  herself. 
She  did  not  want  to  say  the  unforgivable 
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thing.  “You  see,”  she  said  more  quietly,  “you  had 
disappeared.” 

“My  mother  is  an  old  w  .an,”  said  Derek  stiffly. 
“Naturally  I  had  to  look  after  her.  I  called  to  you 
to  follow.” 

“Oh,  I  understand.  I’m  simply  trying  to  explain 
what  happened.  I  was  there  all  alone,  and  Wally 
Mason — ” 

“Wally!”  Derek  uttered  a  short  laugh,  almost  a 
bark.  “It  got  to  Christian  names,  eh?” 

Jill  set  her  teeth.  “I  told  you  I  knew  him  as  a 
child.  I  always  called  him  Wally  then.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon.  I  had  forgotten.” 

“He  got  me  out  through  the  pass  door  on  to  the 
stage  and  through  the  stage  door.” 

Derek  was  feeling  cheated.  He  had  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  sensation  that  comes  to  men  who  grandly 
contemplate  mountains  and  see  them  dwindle  to 
molehills. 

He  seized  upon  the  single  point  in  Jill’s  behavior 
that  still  constituted  a  grievance. 

“There  was  no  need  for  you  to  go  to  supper  with 
the  man!”  Jovelike  wrath  had  ebbed  away  to  some¬ 
thing  deplorably  like  a  querulous  grumble.  “You 
should  have  gone  straight  home.  You  must  have 
known  how  anxious  I  would  be  about  you.” 

“Well,  really,  Derek,  dear!  You  didn’t  seem  so 
very  anxious!  You  were  having  supper  yourself 
quite  cozily.” 

THE  human  mind  is  curiously  constituted.  It  is 
worthy  of  record  that,  despite  his  mother’s  obvi¬ 
ous  disapproval  of  his  engagement,  despite  all 
the  occurrences  of  this  dreadful  day,  it  was  not  till 
she  made  this  remark  that  Derek  first  admitted  to 
himself  that,  intoxicate  his  senses  as  she  might,  fhere 
was  a  possibility  that  Jill  Mariner  was  not  the  ideal 
wife  for  him.  The  idea  came  and  went  more  quickly 
than  breath  upon  a  mirror.  It  passed,  but  it  had 
been.  There  are  men  who  fear  repai’tee  in  a  wife 
more  keenly  than  a  sword.  Derek  was  one  of  these. 
Like  most  men  of  single  outlook,  whose  dignity  is 
their  most  precious  possession,  he  winced  from  an 
edged  tongue. 

“My  mother  was  greatly  upset,”  he  replied  coldly. 
“I  thought  a  cup  of  soup  would  do  her  good.  And  „ 
as  for  being  anxious  about  you,  I  telephoned  to  your 
house  to  ask  if  you  had  come  in.” 

“And  when,”  thought  Jill,  “they  told  you  I  hadn’t 
you  went  off  to  supper!”. 

She  did  not  speak  the  words.  If  she  had  an  edged 
tongue,  she  had  also  the  control  of  it.  She  had  no 
wish  to  wound  Derek.  Whole-hearted  in  everything 
she  did,  she  loved  him  with  her  whole  heart.  There 
might  be  specks  upon  her  idol — that  its  feet  might 
be  clay  she  could  never  believe — but  they  mattered 
nothing.  She  loved  him. 

“I’m  so  sorry,  dear,”  she  said.  “So  awfully  sorry! 
I’ve  been  a  bad  girl,  haven’t  I!” 

She  felt  for  his  hand  again;  this  time  he  allowed  it 
to  remain  stiffly  in  her  grasp.  It  was  like  being  grudg¬ 
ingly  recognized  by  somebody  very  dignified  who  had 
his  doubts  about  you,  but  reserved  judgment. 

The  cab  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  house  in  Oving- 
ton  Square  which  Jill’s 
uncle  Christopher  had 
settled  (C’t’d  on  p.  33) 
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B  y  W  MIXING 
WILLIAMS 

This  man  left  his  “soft”  desk  job  and 
worked  as  a  laborer  for  nearly  a  year,  in 
order  to  get  the  point  of  view  of  the  miner, 
the  steel  worker,  and  the  railroad  man.  He 
Itas  found  that  pay  isn’t  everything,  and 
that  men  will  work  longer  hours  and  will 
face  danger  in  order  to  win  standing  for 
themselves  and  their  -wives  and  families 
among  their  fellows.  Williams  has  already 
told  in  Collier’s  that  the  worker  wants  a 
steady  job  and  a  good  boss;  this  report  de¬ 
scribes  the  worker’s  attitude  toward  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  work.  Pride  as  well  as  the  pay  en¬ 
velope  derides  the  question  of  stick  or  strike. 


"  Alius  keep  ’er  atf  ’er  feet,  but  see  she  don't  fall  on  your  ’end.  Undercutting  tin* 
face  of  the  coal  requires  skill  and  judgment.  The  workers  rating  among  his  pals  and 
the  social  status  of  his  wife  and  family  are  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  his  job 


lie  bas  charge  of  the  canvas  partitions  that  keep  deadly 
gases  awayv  from  the  miners.  It  is  bis  job  that  makes 
other  people  important  to  him  and  him  to  other  people 


it  /""Nd  TAND  in  that  mud  and  shovel  with  them  Wops 
^t^  all  day?  I’ll  tell  the  world  I  won’t — not  me!” 

The  explosion  thus  started  by  Steve,  a  dap¬ 
per  young  son  of  Croatian  parents',  spread 
instantly  through  the  gang  the  moment  we  arrived 
on  the  spot  where  a  day’s  job  had  been  promised  us. 
All  of  us  needed  the  day’s  wages  as  much,  or  as  little, 
as  Steve,  but,  of  course,  we  all  had  to  save  our  faces 
by  showing  as  much  contempt  for  a  day  in  the  mud 
as  he  did.  It  was  not  until  we  had  got  halfway  to 
the  gate  that  a  returned  soldier  started  the  counter¬ 
revolution  which  saved  the  job  for  us — by  saving  our 
standing  with  each  other. 

“Well,  mebbe  I  don’t  need  the  money  any  more’n 
he  does.  But  I  know  I  did  worse  things  than  that 
in  the  army,  so  I  don’t  see  why  I  shouldn’t  do  this. 
Where’s  a  pair  of  them  boots?” 

Even  then  we  were  pretty  uncomfortable  as  we 
got  into  the  great  hip  boots  while  Steve  and  a  couple 
of  his  friends  took  off  their  working  clothes,  un¬ 
wrapped  from  newspapers  the  street  suits  which 
showed  slightly  fewer  stains,  and  started  off  for  a 
day’s  rest  in  manifest  conviction  of  their  immense 
superiority. 

That  was  only  one  of  many  experiences  during 
my  seven  months  in  overalls  which  convinced  me  of 
the  immense  importance  of  a  third  factor  in  this 
problem  of  modern  American  industry. 

The  first  of  these  factors,  as  earlier  set  forth, 
is  the  importance  to  the  wageworker  of  having  a 
job — a  daily  job.  That  importance  holds  even  in 
■ . -Vi  a  time  as  to-day,  when  jobs  are  reported  every- 
nlentiful.  Even  in  such  good  times  there  is 


always  the  thought  that 
pretty  soon  he  will  have 
to  quit  “lookin’  ’em  over,” 
cinch  the  job  he  likes  best, 
and  sit  tight  against  the 
possible  return  of  the  bread 
lines  of  1914. 

On  this  platform  of  the 
primary  importance  of  the 
job— to  have  and  to  hold 
the  daily  job  for  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  daily  bread— is  built,  naturally, 
the  importance  of  the  foreman,  the 
boss,  and  the  sub-boss  as  the  man  who, 
for  the  most  part,  giveth  it  and  taketh 
it  away. 

The  third  factor  might  be  called 
the  third  verse  of  this  same  song, 
but  it  is  a  third  verse  of  fundamental 
meaning  and  value.  It  is  this: 

The  worker  gets  his  standing  as  a  man  and  a  citi¬ 
zen,  his  social  rating  among  his  friends,  according 
to  the  nature  of  his  daily  job. 

“Gee!  You  catch  fine  good  job  now,  hey?” 

Nearly  every  one  of  my  friends  in  the  labor  gang 
had  sonje  such  comment  to  make  that  first  day  I 
was  promoted  up  from  among  them  to  the  position 
of  millwright’s  helper  in  Open  Hearth  No.  3.  The 
thirteen  instead  of  twelve  hours  on  the  night  shift, 
and  the  twenty-four  hours  instead  of  the  eighteen 
every  second  Sunday,  made  it  look  to  the  unpracticed 
eye  of  a  beginner  like  a  questionable  blessing  in 
spite  of  its  two  cents  more  per  hour.  But  it  took 
less  than  an  hour  to  bring  a  proper  appreciation  ol 
its  real  rating.  It  was  obvious  that  I  was  now 
carrying  what  to  their  experienced  observation  con¬ 
stituted  the  signs  and  symbols  of  comparative  no 
bility  in  the  peerage  of  the  open-hearth  floor  and  the 
cinder  pit — namely,  an  oil  can  and  a  wrench! 

Before  that  hour’s  end  these  awesome  queries  and 
envious  congratulations  had  served,  unconsciously 
but  irresistibly,  to  press  my  shoulders  back  and  my 
chest  out,  and  had  furnished  me  the  courage  for 
the  first  time  to  talk  on  terms  of  easy  familiarity 
with  those  who  were  still  my  betters.  I  refer  to 
the  first  and  second  helpers,  men  who  wore  with 
pride  the  badges  of  their  own  high  standing  in  the 
shape  of  blue  goggles,  with  which  they  peered  into 
the  yellow-white  fires. 

The  long-distance  view  of  the  outsider,  especially 
the  white-collared  outsider,  which  misses  the  enor¬ 
mous  importance  of  these  distinctions  between  the 


status  of  the  man  with  the  shovel,  the  man  with 
the  wrench,  and  the  man  with  the  goggles,  misses 
pretty  much  the  whole  cord  which  ties  the  world  of 
the  workers  together.  And  of  that  cord,  furthermore, 
every  single  strand  has  not  only  its  financial  valua¬ 
tions,  but  also  its  social  permissions  and  compulsions. 

During  my  first  day  as  “drag-out,”  helping  roll 
steel  sheets  on  the  “hot  mills,”  some  months  later, 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  other  members  of 
the  crew  had  me  spotted  as  a  lawbreaker  of  some 
kind.  For  the  life  of  me,  I  couldn’t  guess  what  it 
was  until  1  tore  the  visor  off  my  machinist-helper’s 
cap,  and  so  made  it  pass  tolerably  well  for  a  brimless 
sweat  cap,  the  hot-mill  crew’s  insignia! 

“I’m  ten  years  here  and  no  one  ever  saw  my  face 
dirty,”  a  machinist  said  to  me  at  another  time,  very 
meaningly,  when  I  was  a  helper  in  a  railway  round¬ 
house.  “A  machinist  don’t  have  to  look  like  a 
coal  heaver  and  shouldn’t,  and” — looking  at  me  — 
wouldn’t  if  he  didn’t  use  his  glove  to  wipe  his  face 
with  as  1  just  now  seen  you  doin’!” 

“My  Job’s  Better  Than  Yours” 

UP  by  the  warm  and  friendly  back  wall  of  the  big 
furnaces  of  a  winter’s  night;  down  in  the  stifling 
heat  of  the  checker  chambers  on  a  summer’s 
day;  over  the  red-clothed  supper  table  while  the 
widowed  landlady  listens  in  with  an  occasional  rec¬ 
ollection  of  what  Her  Man  used  to  say;  around 
the  employment  office’s  alluring  bulletins  of  “Men 
wanted!  Best  coal  mines.  Clean  camp.  Open  lights. 
No  gas.  Six-foot  seam.  Fine  cook,”  or  “Steady 
work.  Clean  camp.  Wonderful  chuck.  Fine  treat¬ 
ment.  Ship  to-night.  None  without  baggage  taken” 
— in  all  these  places,  and  in  numberless  others,  the 
talk  goes  on  hour  after  hour  about  jobs,  the  good 
points  and  bad  points  of  jobs. 

“Where  was  you  last?  How  much?  How  many 
hours?  Like  it  better’n  here?  No  chance  for  ‘spell.’ 
Gee,  no  wonder!  I’d  ’a’  quit  too.” 

“Hot!  I’ll  say  it’s  hot!  But  it’s  hot  all  the  time. 
’Tain’t  none  of  these  sweat  you  one  minute  and 
freeze  you  the  next,  like  that  job  o’  yours!” 

“I’ll  say  that  line’s  no  good — too  few  eats  and 
too  many  lice,  and  them  too  hungry!” 

In  it  all  each  is  feeling  out  and  trying  to  impress 
the  other  just  ds  do  most  of  the  rest  of  us  in  the  effort, 
to  make  sure  that  we  are  holding  our  own  or  “get¬ 
ting  on”  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  that  conversational  feeling  out  every  detail  of 
heat  and  dust  and  sweat  and  muscle  is  weighed  by 
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ose  whose  experience  has  made  them  experts  in 
e  work  of  establishing  the  proper  rating  of  your 
b  in  terms  of  the  standing  it  gives — weighing  with 
l  exactitude  befitting  this  great  industrial-social 
radstreet-Blue  Book  of  the  working  world. 

This  social  register  of  jobs  is,  of  course,  of  great 
lportance  to  those  who  receive  the  wages  which 
•e  a  part,  though  only  a  part,  of  this  intricate  sys- 
m.  It  is  important  likewise  to  those  who  pay  these 
ages.  It  is  of  very  genuine  importance  to  the  con¬ 
fers  who  pay  the  prices  which  include  these  wages, 
hat  is  not  because,  as  is  too  likely  to  be  assumed, 

1  these  distinctions  finally  rest  on  the  differences 
und  in  the  pay  envelope.  I  am  sure  the  whole 
ling  is  far  less  simple  than  that.  It  is  rather  that 
te  pay  envelope  is  made  to  stand  for  the  evening  up 
'  the  job’s  shortcomings — a  sort  of  catch-all  for 
te  overplus  of  dirt  and  sweat  and  weariness  not 
herwise  offset  by  tangible  advantages. 

Supposing  you  and  I  were  chums  in  the  sixth 
-•ade  before  we  quit  and  went  to  work,  and  for 
;ars  had  agreed  over  our  pipes  that  we  had  equally 
jod  jobs;  and  then  one  night  you  came  in  and 
iported  that  you  had  been  given  shorter  hours  with- 
it  a  cut  in  pay,  or  that  a  new  machine  made  your 
ib  much  less  tiring  than  mine,  or  that  your  new 
iss  was  undoubtedly  better  than  mine — why,  it’s 
3  plain  as  day  that  I  have  got  to  hustle  around  and 
2t  some  new  item  in  my  own  job  or  else  confess 
lat  you  have  shown  yourself  the  better  man.  Fail- 
ig  all  other  advantages  with  which  to  offset  this 
Ige  which  all  the  boys  at  the  lodge  agree  you  have 
/er  me — and,  of  course,  the  women  have  been  talk- 
ig  it  over  at  the  church — then  the  standing  of  my- 
>lf  and  my  family  forces  me  to  try  for  a  better  job 
nnewhere  else,  or  finally  make  a  holler  for  a  couple 
f  cents  per  hour  more  where  I  am.  Those  two  cents 
ill  save  the  day  for  me,  because  they  will  save  what 
s  as  important  to  me  as  a  worker  as  it  is  to  any 
lember  of  the  local  Four  Hundred— my  face.  Inci- 
entally,  those  two  cents  will  also  cost  the  producer 
nd  the  consumer  $48  for  the  year. 


extra  grease  or  sweat  adds  to  the  points  which  the 
holder  of  the  job  knows  will  be  held  against  him  by 
his  expert  and  observant  pals  there  under  the  plant 
roof  or  inside  the  town’s  club  or  lodge.  Every  one 
of  these  ounces  or  drops  must,  therefore,  have  its  off¬ 
set  in  the  pay  envelope.  They  must  be  paid  for,  and 
paid  for  whether  they  are  essential  to  and  insepara¬ 
ble  from  the  process  or  not  as  long  as  the  manage¬ 
ment  allows  them  to  go  with  that  particular  job. 

Pay  Must  Equal  Pride 

THE  rating,  financial  and  social,  which  goes  with 
fatigue  is  worth  discussion  by  itself  by  reason 
of  its  immense  importance  as  affecting  the  work¬ 
er’s  relations  with  and  attitude  toward  his  employer. 
But  take  the  current  quotations  on  the  item  of  the 
job’s  danger,  to  choose  one  out  of  many  factors. 

“Yes,  they  start  givin’  us  a  bonus  this  month,” 
says  the  brakeman  as  you  run  across  him  in  the 
blast-furnace  yard.  “But,  believe  me,  there’s  goin 
to  be  trouble  around  here  if  it’s  goin’  to  bring 
them  yard  shovelers’  pay  up  to  ours,  with  us 
workin’  all  the  time  around  these  ladle  cars  of  hot 
metal  that’s  like  to  slop  over  or  let  go  at  any 
minute.  We’ll  walk  off  and  let  them  fellows  see 
how  they  like  to  walk  around  with  their  life  in 
their  hands,  you  might  say — for  the  same  money. 

At  the  same  time,  if  personal  skill  and  headwork 
happen  to  count,  this  element  of  danger  is  likely  to 
be  used  to  indicate  the  superior  importance  of  a 
man’s  job,  and  so  the  basis  of  a  certain  claim  to 
pride  and  standing. 

“Alius  keep  ’er  aff  ’er  feet,  but  see  she  don’t  fall 
on  your  ’ead,”  my  Scotch  miner  would  puff  proudly 
as  we  picked  away  at  the  foot  while  warily  watch¬ 
ing  the  great  overhanging  cliff  of  coal  near  and 
above  our  heads.  “At  first,  av  coorse,  Ah’d  roon  if 
Ah  saw  the  gas  fire  acoomin’  oot  from  the  ‘face  aftei 
th’  explosion.  But  later  Ah  cood  gauge  from  its 
looks  to  a  few  feet  how  far  ’twould  coom — and  sit 
still  on  me  box  coomfortable  and  cool  like.” 

For  him  his  skill  told  the  story,  the  proud  story, 


“Men  sometimes  favor  a  strike  which  they  feel 
will  demonstrate  the  importance  of  their  service" 


Such  thought  represents  experience  and  headwork 
and  properly  entitles  a  man  to  think  of  himself  as 
a  trained  and  observant  worker  as  well  as  a  good 
neighbor  and  citizen  in  the  working  community.  I 
find  I  am  still  proud  of  my  own  judgment  ever  since 
that  day  when  John,  the  experienced  timberman, 
assured  me  that  I  was  wrong  and  that  the  roof  was 
“All  right,  Charlie.  W’y  he  stay  up  four 'year  yet,” 
and  so  had  me  work  under  it  for  two  hours — when 
it  proceeded  to  fall  while  we  were  eating  out  of  our 
dinner  pails  in  the  entry.  The  funny  thing — the  very 
human  and  workmanlike  thing — is  that  my  pride  in 
my  judgment  as  thus  upheld  is  much  greater  than 
my  gratitude  for  thus  missing  the  heavy  death  the 
top  coal  might  have  brought. 


The  Cost  of  Sweat  and  Dirt 

SURE,  that’s  what  I  got  where  I  was,”  says  the 
new  applicant  at  the  plant  famous  for  the  steadi¬ 
ness  of  its  operation  and  its  jobs.  “But  I  got  it 
nly  when  we  was  working.  I  don’t  expect  it  here.” 

“Not  me!”  replies  the  wiry  youngster  with  the 
tylish  but  shabby  coat  at  the  gate  of  the  plant 
nown  for  its  grease  and  smoke.  “Why,  for  that 
ame  money  over  at  the  National  I  kin  get  a  clean 
ob!” 

“Two  time — three  time — four  time  I  ask  for  light 
o  I  see  acid  tank  for  put  billets  in,”  complains  the 
rane  man.  “Alla  time  ‘Alla  right.  Some  day’’ 
ilever  no  light  she  come. 

)ees  hell  of  job!” 

“Anybody  here  want  to 
;o  as  laborer  on  open 
iearth?  or  coke  ovens?  or 
ail  mill?”  the  employment 
lerk  would  inquire  as  we 
ipplicants  milled  around 
lim  like  hungry  cattle 
iround  a  corn  basket. 

“Sure,  all  these  guys 
ias  had  a  chance  at  them 
mm  jobs,”  volunteered  a 
,ough-looking  young  son 
>f  Greek  parents  when  I 
isked  why  no  one  was 
aking  these  offers. 

‘They’re  all  too  dirty,  and 
;oo  hot,  and  too  hard. 

Look  at  these  hands— 

;hem’s  from  eleven  and  a 
lalf  hours  solid  every  day 
last  week  on  them  jobs. 

No  chance  to  sit  down,  and 
in  the  coke  plant  no  place 
to  wash  up.  There!  See 
them  guys?” 

Sure  enough,  there  came 
along  a  dozen  of  the 
blackest  imaginable  men, 
blacker  than  miners  and 
much  harder  to  clean. 

“In  that  mill,”  volun¬ 
teered  a  hardy  Pole,  “alia 
time  lift  ’em  up  steel,  push 
’em  up  steel,  pile  ’em  up 

steel.  Too  heavy!  For - 

cents  hour,  no  goo-od.” 

Every  ounce  of  extra 
fatigue  or  dirt  or  discom¬ 
fort  and  every  drop  of 


of  his  forty-two  unbroken  years  in  a  mine  since  the 
long  days  when  “Ah  was  ten  years  auld  and  me 
fayther  and  us  byes  would  starrt  awf  awalkin’  to 
the  mine  in  Scawtland  at  three  in  the  marnin  ,  aget- 
tin’  back  at  six,  me  mither  awashin’  av  me  face, 
oonlacin’  av  me  shoes,  and  aputtin’  av  me  to  bed, 
me  not  knowin’  the  dufference  till  ’twas  time  to  be 
oop  and  awf  again.” 

“No  goo-od,  boo-oddie,”  counseled  a  Polish  miner 
as  he  looked  at  the  ugly  piece  of  roof  under  which 
I  as  a  greenhorn  thought  it  necessary  to  shovel  slate 
in  the  entry.  “He  fall  down”  (rising  inflection). 
“You  keel,  sure.  Poot  dees  here” — he  moved  the  car. 
“Now  fall  down — keel  damfool  car.” 


Your  Life  Depends  on  the  Other  Fellow 

SO  the  “pick  men”  seem  to  have  the  respect  of 
everyone  in  the  mine  towns,  not  so  much  because 
of  the  larger  pay  per  ton  as  because  of  the  skill 
they  use  in  retreating  safely  after  they  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  sawed  or  pulled  the  timbers  to  bring  down 
their  falls  of  coal  from  the  ribs  and  pillars  when 
the  weight  of  the  hill  above  is  too  heavy  to  per¬ 
mit  the  machine  cutters  to  prepare  the  work  for 
them. 

“Oh,  sure  you  can  take  care  of  yourself,  all  right, 
even  when  the  mine  is  gassy;  but  how  do  you  know 

but  what  some  fool  a  mile 
or  two  down  the  entry  is 
going  to  blow  you  all  to 
Kingdom  Come?”  was  the 
way  a  mine  captain  put 
this  requirement  of  sea¬ 
soned  responsibility,  which 
makes,  I  believe,  one  of 
the  attractions,  because 
one  of  the  dignities,  of 
coal  mining. 

In  such  a  place  every 
day’s  work  gives  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  ’dependence 
of  every  worker  for  both 
his  safety  and  his  earnings 
upon  the  skill  and  thought¬ 
fulness  and  diligence  of 
every  other  worker.  When 
the  fire  boss  has  found  the 
room  or  location  free  of 
gas  for  the  day,  the  ma¬ 
chine  men,  after  the  wire 
stringers  and  track  layers 
have  done  their  part,  must 
do  their  part  and  undercut 
the  face  so  that  the  coal 
will  find  itself  “off  its 
feet”  when  the  charge, 
duly  inspected  by  the  shot 
firer,  has  exploded  and 
separated  it  from  the 
seam.  Then  the  miner’s 
skill  in  picking  and  load¬ 
ing  is  wasted  unless  the 
mule  drivers  or  motormen 
are  dependable  for  snaking 
out  the  loaded  cars  and 
bringing  in  the  empties, 
or  unless  the  timbermen 
ban  ( Cont’d  on  page  60) 


“  How  do  you  know  some  fool  a  mile  away  won  t  blow  you  to  Kingdom  Come?  The 
safety  and  earnings  of  every  worker  depend  on  thfe  skill  and  diligence  of  his  fellows 


The  searchlight  shows  Bingo  with  his  fingers  hooking  into  the  box  alongside  Mr.  Nugent 
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THERE’D  been  a  lot  o’  wrecks,  and  me  being 
picked  off  one  I’m  a  kinda  mascot  on  this  what 
they  call  a  destroyer  and  this  day  I’m  in  the 
chart  room  helping  the  exec  to  what  they  call 
navigate,  meaning  where  was  she,  where  is  she,  and 
which  way  next. 

My  part  o’  the  job  is  to  hang  onto  a  coupla  corners 
o’  what  they  call  a  chart  so  it  won’t  curl  up.  If  the 
chart  curls  up,  the  exec  can’t  navigate,  he  says,  and 
so  I’m  there  helping  him  when  Mr.  Nugent  comes  off 
watch.  He’s  been  four  tough  hours  on  the  bridge, 
and  he  oughta  been  tired,  but  he’s  one  o’  those  happy 
new-married  young  guys  and  he  blows  in  jigging 
and  humming  and  rolling  a  cigarette.  “Comfort,  oh, 
comfort,  Hiker  Joy’’  (that  being  what  they  call  me), 
says  the  exec.  Then  he  gives  me  a  grin,  and  plunks 
himself  down  on  the  transom  and  begins  to  blow 
smoke  toward  the  roof. 

The  exec  stabs  a  sharp  pencil  point  where  he 
thinks  we  are  on  the  j;hart  an'd  then  says  “Oh, 
damn!”  soft  like,  and  rubs  it  out,  meaning  we  ain’t 
there  a  tall,  and  I’m  trying  not  to  breathe  too  loud 
lying  on  my  stomach  till  he  hits  the  right  place,  and 
when  he  does  and  he  smiles  at  me  I  feel  I  got  time  to 
take  notice  again  of  what  he  says  to  Mr.  Nugent, 
which  is:  “And  how’d  you  leave  the  wife,  Nujie?” 

“Fine,”  says  Mr.  Nugent,  sitting  right  up.  “She 
rented  a  cottage  our  last  time  to  sea — atop  of  the 
hill  on  that  Wooded  island  near  the  harbor  entrance, 
and  she  says  she  can  tell  a  destroyer  as  far  as  she 
can  see  one  now  most,  and  when  it’s  this  little  old 
flivver  she  sees  coming  along,  then  it’s  another  arm¬ 
ful  of  wood  into  the  old  fireplace  and  from  out  of  the 
closet  the  easy  slippers  and  the  smoking  jacket,  so’s 
everything’ll  be  all  nice  and  snug  when  I  get  there. 
How’s  that?” 

“I’m  also  tempted  to  get  married  and  be  a  hero. 
Greets  you  with  battle  cries,  too,  I  suppose?”  says 
the  exec. 

Mr.  Nugent  stops  smiling.  “Greets  me  and  speeds 
me  with  little  prayers,”'  he  says.  “And  why  every 
naval  officer  and  enlisted  man  hasn’t  a  wife  waiting 
for  him  at  the  end  of  a  cruise  is  what  she  can’t 
understand.” 

“It’s  not  all  a  matter  of  falling  in  love  and  mar¬ 
rying,”  says  the  exec. 

“No?”  says  Mr.  Nugent. 

“No.  Now  you’re  married.  Suppose  a  life  and  death 
chance  turns  up — would  you  or  wouldn’t  you — ?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  I’d  do,”  says  Mr.  Nugent. 
“Who  does  till  it  turns  up.  I’m  going  below  to  see 
how  our  engines  are  turning  over.”  And  out  he  goes. 

BUT  the  exec  is  a  great  guy  to  argue  anything  to 
a  finish,  and  when  a  chief  machinist’s  mate — a 
wise,  tough  old  bird  named  Masters — comes  in  to 
report  something,  and  he  reports  and  is  going  out, 
the  exec  holds  him  up,  saying: 


“Here,  Masters,  here’s  a  question  which  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  your  line  of  duty,  but  you’re  older 
than  most  of  us.  Will  a  man  be  any  the  better  or 
worse  a  fighting  man  for  having  some  woman  wait¬ 
ing  for  him  every  time  he  comes  ashore?” 

Masters  ast  him  is  it  an  old  or  young  man. 

“Old  or  young,  what  matter?”  says  the  exec. 

“Ah,  sir,  but  don’t  it?  It  is  the  young  has  the 
illusions — or  delusions— and  without  them  where 
would  be  the  wars?” 

“But  young  people  don’t  start  wars?”  says  the  exec. 

“No,  sir,  but  yoyng  men  have  to  carry  them  on. 
Is  he  married  or  single,  sir?” 

The  exec  says  he’s  married,  and  Masters  says 
how  long,  and  the  exec  tells  him — a  coupla  months. 

“Does  he  call  that  bein’  married?”  says  Masters. 
“Now,  when  he’s  married  twenty-nine  years  like  me — ” 

“Twenty-nine  years  married?”  says  the  exec. 
“And  yet  you  went  through  the  last  war!” 

“It’s  a  great  place,  war,  to  forget  your  troubles, 
sir.  But  what  sort  is  the  woman,  sir?”  says  Masters. 

“Take  any  woman.  Take  your  own  wife,”  says 
the  exec. 

“Aye,  aye,  sir,  but  which  one?  I’m  havin’  my 
third  one  now,”  says  Masters. 

The  exec  looks  at  him,  saying:  “My  God — three! 
Well,  take  your  present  wife;  will  the  thought  of  her 
make  you  any  less  or  any  more  of  a  hero?” 

“I  am  no  hero,  sir,  and  never  expect  to  be,”  says 
Masters.  “But  should  a  day  of  trial  come  I  hope  I’ll 
not  disgrace  my  trainin’  or  my  navy,  sir.” 

Masters  goes  out,  and  when  he  does,  and  Bingo 
White,  seaman  first  class,  happens  to  be  passing- 
down  from  the  bridge,  the  exec  flags  him,  saying: 
“You  are  not  married,  White?” 

“No,  sir,”  says  Bingo,  “but  I  hope  to  be,  sir — I’m 
engaged.” 

“Good!  Just  the  man — young,  happy,  and  the  joy 
of  life  before  you.  What  do  you  think,  White — 
would  you  risk  your  life  all  the  quicker  or  not  so 
quick,  because  of  a  young  girl  waiting  for  you 
ashore?” 

“Why,  sir,”  says  Bingo,  “I  dunno’s  I  ever  thought 
about  it.” 

“But  think  of  it  now.  Suppose  you  died  taking  a 
chance — how  would  the  young  lady  take  it?” 

“Why,”  says  Bingo,  “  ’less  her  letters  are  all 
camouflage,  she’d  feel  pretty  bad.” 

“Then  she  would  be  glad  to  see  you  coming  back, 
no  matter  what  your  record  was?”  says  the  exec. 

“Oh,  I  dunno’s  she’d  want  to  see  any  red-ink  marks 
against  my  record,  sir.” 

“Then  you  have  talked  it  over  with  her?” 

“Why” — Bingo’s  one  pf  those  guys  who  it  don’t 
hurt  him  to  smile — “I  don’t  remember  ever  wasting 
any  o’  my  liberty  talkin’  that  stuff,”  says  Bingo, 
smiling  like.  And  like  he  wants  to  show  he  ain’t 
disrespectful  he  adds  on:  “My  girl  always  sorta 
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made  me  feel  she’s  believin’  that,  no  matter 
what  it  is — live  or  die — I’ll  be  there  when  the 
time  comes.” 

Before  the  exec  can  call  in  any  more  o’  the 
crew  I  slip  out  to  see  what’s  doing  on  deck. 
Our  masts  are  rolling  from  low  down  on  one 
side  to  low  down  on  the  other,  meaning  there’s 
a  ground  swell  on  and  the  weather  sharks 
on  deck  are  saying  a  ground  swell  means  bad 

_  weather  somewheres,  or  if  there  ain’t  there 

will  be. 

All  this  time  our  destroyer  is  swinging 
along  at  a  good  clip,  and  everybody’s  feeling  pi-etty 
good,  because  they  been  keeping  a  lookout  night 
and  day  for  three  weeks  for  a  lot  o’  wrecks,  and 
now  they’re  headed  for  their  home  port.  And 
nobody’s  feeling  any  better  than  Mr.  Nugent, 
who’s  putting  most  his  time  skipping  up  on  the 
bridge  to  see  how  many  knots  she’s  making  and 
then  back  to  the  chart  room  to  see  how  many  more 
miles  to  go  before  she’s  home.  I  go  up  on  the  bridge 
to  see  what  they’re  doing,  and  I’m  still  there  when 
a  gob  on  watch  yells  out  something,  and  the  watch 
officer  ups  with  his  glasses  and  then  he  calls  the 
captain,  and  the  next  thing  our  course  is  shifted, 
and  we’re  heading  for  a  ship  that’s  rolling  to  her 
rail.  We’re  rolling  to  our  rail,  too,  but  we’re  swing¬ 
ing  through  the  swell  for  about  twenty-eight  knots, 
while  this  ship  is  laying  still,  meaning  she’s  loggy 
with  water,  besides  a  swell  being  on. 

She’s  a  big,  what  they  call  a  turret  ship,  meaning 
her  sides  are  built  out  from  where  her  water  line 
oughta  be,  which  is  a  war  invention,  so  when  a  tor¬ 
pedo  hit  her  she  won’t  blow  up,  but  which  ain’t 
helping  her  any,  since  the  war  is  over.  The  captain 
sends  a  boat’s  crew  in  charge  of  Mr.  Nugent  to 
have  a  look  into  her.  And  he  goes  and  comes  back 
and  reports  she  musta  run  onto  a  drifting  mine  or 
something,  and  is  loaded  down  with  grain,  flour,  and 
canned  goods,  with  nobody  aboard. 

“With  the  prices  those  food  robbers  are  charging 
for  grub  nowadays,  it’s  a  pity  she  could-  not  he 
brought  to  port,”  says  the  captain,  and  when  he  does 
Mr.  Nugent  steps  up,  saying  he’d  like  to  be  allowed 
to  try  to  get  her  into  port. 

“I  wouldn’t  order  men  to  her  the  way  the  weather’s 
looking,”  says  the  captain. 

“How  about  volunteers,  sir?”  says  Mr.  Nugent. 

“If  you  can  get  ’em — yes,”  said  the  captain,  and 
the  second  he  says  it  a  deck  load  o’  gobs  begin  to 
move  down  on  Mr.  Nugent. 

THERE’S  a  snappy  young  officer  not  long  out  o’ 
what  they  call  Annapolis,  and  he  touches  Mr. 
Nugent  on  the  shoulder,  saying:  “How  about  me 
taking  that  job  off  your  hands?” 

“Why  you,  specially?”  says  Mr.  Nugent. 

“I’m-  not  married,  you  know.” 

“Cheer  up,”  says  Mr.  Nugent,  “you  may  be  yet,” 
and  he  begins  to  look  over  the  men,  saying  g“You’re 
every  one  plenty  good  enough  for  me,  but  I’ll  firpt 
pick  out  four  machinist’s  mates,  two  quartermasters, 
and  a  radio  man.” 

■And  out  steps  old  Masters,  saying:  “Machinist’s 
mate,  right  here,  sir.  If  she’s  an  oil  burner,  I  can 
take  her  apart,  sir.”  And  Bingo  White  noses  in 
behind  him,  saying:  “Quartermaster,  sir?  An’  if  we 
gotta  do  our  own  boosting,  then  I’,ve  stood  lashed 
many  a  time  to  the  wheel  of  a  Gloucester  fisherman 
an’  she  carryin’  four  lowers  in  a  livin’  gale.” 
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y  22,  1920 

imeby  I  slip  up  to  Mr.  Nugent,  saying:  “How 
it  me  for  a  messenger  to  scoot  up  and  down  lad- 
and  in  ’n’  out  the  passageways?”  And  he  takes 
and  we  shove  off  and  coming  alongside  the  wreck 
boat  most  capsizes  by  the  swell  hoisting  us  onto 
re  her  side  is  bulging  out.  But  we  get  aboard 
and  swing  up  the  boat,  and  Mr.  Nugent  hurries 
n  to  her  fireroom,  where  old  Masters  right  away 

rhere’s  a  few  gadgets  here  I  never  been  ship- 
es  with  before,  but  never  fear  I’ll  soon  dope  ’em 

sir.”  , 

nd  he  does,  and  soon  she’s  going  along  at  what 
revolutions  in  her  engine  room  said  was  most  six 
ts  an  hour. 

3ix  knots?  Fine!”  says  Mr.  Nugent.  “Keep  that 
ind  in  two  days  or  so  we’ll  have  her  in.” 

'EXT  thing  our  radio  man  gets  an  S  0  S  from 
a  ship  in  trouble;  and  of  course  our  destroyer, 
who’s  been  all  this  time  standing  by  us,  she 
i  ^  too,  and  when  she  does  she  runs  alongside  and 
captain  hollers  out:  “It’s  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
hat  ship’s  position,  Nugent,  and  I  don’t  like  the 
;s  of  the  weather  around  here — better  take  you 

hadn’t  I?”  u  t  , 

ut  Mr.  Nugent  says  he  don’t  want  to  be  taken 
just  when  they’re  putting  a  little  breath  o’  life 
,  the  old  lady.  “But  there’s  no  reason  why  any  of 
men  should  be  taking  any  extra  chances— who 
r  wants  to  can  go  back,”  he  says  to  us. 
ut.  nobody  wants  to  go  back.  “A  ship  her  size 
h  a  four-  or  five-million-dollar  load  o’  grub — 
iers,  no!”  says  Bingo  White,  and  they  all  say 

same.  . 

All  right,  then,”  says  our  destroyer  captain,  1  11 
back  as  soon  as  I  can.  But  radio  if  you  get  in 
ible,  Nugent,  and  don’t  forget  about  handling  a 
t  alongside  a  turret  ship— they’re  ugly  brutes 
t  way.”  _ 

And  the  cottage  on  the  hill — don’t  forget  that, 
is  out  the  exec,  and  the  destroyer  scoots  off. 

Ve’re  plugging  along  fine,  when  what  they  call  a 
penter’s  mate,  a  guy  who’s  been  sent  below  to 
nd  her,  comes  to  Mr.  Nugent,  saying:  “Eight  foot 
ee  of  water  in  the  for’ard  hold,  sir.” 

All  right,”  says  Mr.  Nugent,  and  then  tells  Bingo 
iite,  who’s  at  the  wheel,  to  put  her  stern  to  it.  So 
i go  rolls  her  around  through  what  they  call  the 
ugh  of  the  sea,  and  she  goes  stern  first,  but  not 
y  good,  because  bimeby  old  Masters  is  talking  up 
ough  the  tube,  saying  he  can’t  get  any  more  than 
)  knots  out  of  her  now. 

‘Only  two?  Well,  not  so  bad,”  says  Mr.  Nugent. 


“Keep  that  up  and  we’ll  have  her  in  port  in  six 
days.” 

Having  something  to  worry  over  always  makes 
gobs  more  cheerful,  and  Bingo  and  a  young  gob 
named  Whinners  are  kidding  each  other  till:  “Here 
comes  the  gloom  guy,”  says  Whinners,  meaning  the 
carpenter’s  mate. 

“Eight  foot  ten  for’ard  and  seven  foot  eight  aft,” 
says  the  carpenter’s  mate. 

“That  so?  She  must've  been  hit  aft  too,”  says 
Mr.  Nugent,  and  goes  below  to  have  a  look  for  him¬ 
self. 

“Steaming  bow  first,  we  take  in  water,  and  steam¬ 
ing  stern  first  we  take  in  water.  Too  bad  we  cant 
steam  the  old  rip  sideways.  Let’s  try  pumping  her 
out,”  he  says  when  he  comes  back  to  sorta  cheer  up 
the  fuhlers  on  the  bridge. 

But  no  use  pumping  out,  and  bimeby  he  tells  them 
to  lay  off,  saying  there’s  more  water  in  the  ocean 
than  ever  he  guessed  before,  and  to  send  her  ahead 
easy  again,  and  no  matter  how  long  it  takes  her — we 
got  grub  enough,  anyway. 

Bimeby  the  carpenter’s  mate  comes  again,  saying: 
“Nine  foot  six  for’ard,  eight  foot  five  aft,  sir.” 

“All  right,”  says  Mr.  Nugent,  and  then  to  me: 
“Tell  the  radio  operator  to  raise  the  destroyer,  and 
say  we  are  leaking  freely  fore  and  aft  but  no  mote 
than  that — no  alarm  stuff,  tell  him. 

The  radio  man  sends  it  off,  and  bimeby  back  comes 
the  answer  from  the  captain:  “Fifty  more  people  tc 
take  off  wreck  here.  Keep  me  informed.” 

“Fifty  of  them  and  sixteen  of  us,”  says  Mr.  Nu 
gent,  when  he  reads  the  radio — “and  women  and 
children,  and  suffering  people  probably  among  them. 
No  use  worrying  them  for  another  while.” 

He  goes  out  on  the  bridge  wing  and  watches  the 
ocean,  which  ’stead  of  having  an  oilylike  smooth 
swell  on  is  now  all  busted  out  into  little  white  seas. 
And  the  wind  is  beginning  to  blow.  The  carpenter’s 
mate  comes  along  while  Mr.  Nugent  is  studying  the 
sea,  saying:  “Ten  foot  four  for  ard,  nine  foot  two 
aft,  sir.” 

“All  right,”  says  Mr.  Nugent. 

Another  radio  comes,  saying:  “Last  of  shipwrecked 
people  alongside.  Give  position  and  weather  con 
ditions.” 

The  white  seas  by  this  time  are  slapping  up  against 
our  sides  in  good  shape  and  the  wind  crying  like  it’s 
mourning  for  a  lot  o’  dead  people  through  her  old 
stays  and  guys.  Mr.  Nugent  has  another  look  at  the 
sea,  and  then  he  comes  in  and  writes  a  message 
telling  how  many  miles  we  steamed  and  what  direc¬ 
tion  and  how  the  sea  is  and  the  wind  and  the  tide, 
and  hands  it  to  me,  saying:  “The  exec  will  lay  a 


course  like  a  beam  of  light  for  us  when  he  gets  that. 
Hurry  it.” 

I  beat  it,  and  in  about  five  minutes  the  radio  man 
slips  me  an  answer  which  reads:  “Leaving  here  to 
get  you.  Keep  me  informed.” 

RIGHT  behind  me  with  my  message  is  the  carpen 
(  ter’s  mate.  “Eleven  foot  for’ard,  nine  foot  ten 
aft,  sir,”  says  the  carpenter’s  mate. 

“And  the  bulkhead  doors?”  asts  Mr.  Nugent. 
“Giving  to  it  some,  sir.” 

“All  right,”  says  Mr.  Nugent.  We  could  be  blown 
into  the  air  and  I  think  Mr.  Nugent  would  be  saying 
it’s  all  right  on  the  way  up.  He  goes  out  on  a  bridge 
wing  and  has  another  look  at  the  sea.  And  the  sea 
is  now  coming  smash  against  our  rail  and  breaking 
clear  across  our  main  deck,  forward,  and  looking  up 
at  her  smokestack — it  being  kinda  dark  to  see  good 
— a  coupla  gobs  are  guessing  whether  she’s  taking 
solid  water  down  it  or  is  it  only  loose  swash  that’s 
flowing  in  when  she  rolls  down. 

Another  message  comes  asking  how  we’re  getting 
on,  and  Mr.  Nugent  writes:  “If  the  bulkhead  doors 
hold,  we  should  last  two  hours.” 

And  the  answer  from  our  destroyer  is:  “Coming 
at  thirty  knots.” 

The  carpenter’s  mate  comes  in  again,  saying:  “An¬ 
other  foot  fore  and  aft,  sir,”  like  he^s  saying  it’s  a 
fine'  day  or  it  ain’t  a  fine  day. 

“D’ye  ’spose  anything’ll  ever  jar  that  guy?”  says 
Whinners. 

Next  time  the  carpenter’s  mate  comes  in  he  says: 
“Twelve  foot  nine  for’ard,  eleven  foot  four  aft,  and 
bulkhead  doors  buckling,  sir.” 

“All  right,”  says  Mr.  Nugent,  and  writes:  “May 
last  another  hour.”  And  I  take  it,  and  the  radio 
man  sends  it,  and  the  answer  comes  back:  “Thirty 
miles  to  go  and  giving  her  hell  to  make  you.  Stick.” 

Mr.  Nugent  tells  me  to  pass  that  around,  and  I  do, 
and  Bingo  reads  it,  saying:  “Oh,  boy,  can’t  yuh  see 
her?  Her  injins  drummin’  an’  her  old  smokestack 
roarin’  an’  a  coupla  foot  o’  white  water  rollin’  acrost 
her  deck,  an’  under  the  white  water  her  deck  plates 
bucklin’  if  on’y  a  guy  could  see  them!  An’  the  skip¬ 
per’s  on  the  bridge,  an’  down  the  tube  to  the  injin 
room  I  c’n  hear  him  sayin’:  ‘She’s  doin’  fine— fine— 
but  could  you  give  her  just  a  little  more  steam?  You 
betcha  he’s  givin’  her  ’ell  if  he  says  he  is!  Hoppin’ 
from  top  to  top  o’  the  low  seas  an’  shootin’  about 
half  her  length  clear  o’  the  white  collars  o’  the  high 
ones,  an’  every  gob  on  lookout  bustin’  his  eyes  to 
pick’ us  out  in  the  dark.  I  dunno  would  I  rather  be 
on  her  or  this  one  right  now,”  says  Bingo. 

The  carpenter’s  mate  ( Continued  on  page  50) 


From  bow  to  stern  they  move  the  searchlight,  and  chasing  along  after  it  with  our  eyes  we  see  about  half  of  her  go  under 
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Knowing  they  must  do  all  for  themselves,  these  men  stood  eager  at  the  starting  line  on  Armistice  Day 


A  LITTLE  FELLOW  GOMES  BACK 


SUPPOSE  you  desire  cheerfulness,  and  fresh 
faith  in  human  nature,  and  a  burst  of  opti 
mism  for  your  day’s  work.  Is  there  a  place 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  where  these 
things  exist?  I  set  out  to  find  one.  I'  found  it — 
if  there  be  cheer  in  a  little  fellow  who  everyone 
thought  was  down  and  out  coming  back.  I  found  it 
_ if  there  be  cheer,  not  to  mention  some  highly  en¬ 
lightening  information,  in  the  picture  of  a  people 
who  have  been  winning  a  victory  over  the  high  cost 
of  living. 

The  place  is  Belgium,  ravished  Belgium.  Little 
Belgium  is  the  paradox  of  European  reconstruction. 
My  first  cheerful  impression  upon  entering  the  hotel 
in  Brussels  in  midwinter  was  that  the  temperature 
indoors  was  not  the  same  as  outdoors.  It  was  cozily 
warm  as  in  an  American  hotel.  Out  of  habit  I 
approached  the  clerk  with  that  ingratiating  wistful¬ 
ness  with  which  one  formerly  approached  generals 
and  censors,  but  with  which  generals  and  censors 
now  approach  the  successors  of  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty,  hotel  clerks,  to  avoid  having  to  sleep  in  the 
sti-eets.  Even  the  clerk’s  manner,  which  was  that 
due  to  a  guest  instead  of  a  bill  collector,  did  not  make 
me  less  obsequious.  “I  telegraphed  for  a  room  from 
Paris  three  days  ago,”  I  said. 

“Only  three  days  from  Paris!”  he  replied,  as  he 
ran  over  the  list  of  reservations.  “It  would  hardly 
have  had  time  to  arrive.” 

I  was  not  surprised  at  this.  When  the  wires  are 
clogged  in  France  they  say  that  telegraph  clerks  put 
telegrams  in  the  mail — the  day  after  they  ai’e  filed. 
This  is  considerate.  If  you  post  your  letter  at  the 
same  time  as  your  telegram  is  filed,  you  may  relieve 
the  recipient  of  nerve  shock  by  forewarning  him  that 
a  telegram  is  coming. 

“We’ll  put  your  name  down  on  the  list  and  if  you 
come  around  in  two  or  three  days,”  was  what  I  ex 
peeted  the  clerk  to  say.  What  he  did  say  was:  “We 
have  rooms.  With  or  without  bath?” 

When  I  heard  the  rate  it  was  so  reasonable  that  I 
wondered  if  he  did  not  mean  by  the  hour  instead  of 
by  the  day,  after  my  experience  in  London  and  Paris. 

“Why,  if  Belgium  is  coming  back  so  fast,  aren’t 
your  hotels  full?”  I  asked.  “In  London  and  Paris 
they  are  as  crowded  as  in  Washington  on  Inaugura¬ 
tion  Day.”  v 

“Oh,  we  have  not  had  such  a  rush  of  people  to  the 
cities,”  he  replied.  “Our  well-to-do  folk  stayed  at 
home  and  went  to  work.” 

On  the  heels  of  this  information  I  heard  a  man  in 
the  corridor  say:  “I’m  going  to  telephone  right  away 
to  Antwerp  and  ought  to  have  an  answer  in  fifteen 
minutes,  perhaps  in  five.” 

After  being  in  France  this  seemed  sheer  magic. 
Antwerp  is  about  as  far  from  Brussels  as  Washing: 
ton  is  from  Baltimore.  \b>u  might  not  get  a  connection 
over  that  distance  in  France  in  the  course  of  a  fore 
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“If  1  had  only  $25  aiveek  and  no  more, 

I  could  get  more  necessities  for  my 
money  in  Belgium  than  in  any  other 
country.”  This  is  the  most  remarkable 
article  that  has  come  out  of  Europe 
since  the  war.  It  tells  how  a  ‘nation, 
for  four  years  dominated  by  invading 
armiesand  only  saved  from  starvation 
by  Herbert  Hoover’s  bread  lines,  has 
gone  back  to  work  and  won  a  smash¬ 
ing  victory  over  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Already  the  Belgian  has  icon  for  his 
country  an  astonishing  measure  of 
prosperity ;  as  for  himself,  he  has  a 
lighter  tax  burden  to  carry  than  any 
of  his  fellow  war  victors,  he  can  buy 
a  beefsteak  for  15  cents,  and  can  go 
to  the  movies  for  less  than  a  nickel. 

noon.  You  would  hardly  get  it  in  five  minutes  if  you 
got  a  mandamus  and  called  out  the  police. 

When  I  went  into  the  street,  Brussels,  which  I 
had  known  in  the  misery  of  bread  lines  during 
the  war,  looked  like  the  Brussels  of  before  the 
war.  Everybody  looked  well  fed  and  well  clothed  and 
seemed  busy  and  happy.  Every  block  had  a  patis¬ 
serie  shop  where  cakes  and  tarts  were  temptingly 
displayed;  all  the  other  stores  showed  an  assortment 
of  goods  in  their  windows  at  prices  to  make  an 
American  dizzy  with  envy,  considering  what  francs 
are  now  worth  when  reckoned  into  dollars. 

Well  Fed,  Well  Clothed,  Happy 

THE  warmth  in  the  restaurants  and  the  crowded 
cafes,  the  well-lighted  city  in  contrast  to  Paris, 
where  even  the  automatic  clocks  in  the  street 
were  stopped- in  order  to  economize  the  coal  used 
in  making  the  current,  were  sufficient  evidence  that 
Belgium  was  not  suffering  from  a  fuel  shortage. 

“We  have  coal  mines  in  Belgium  which  supply  us,” 
I  was  told  by  an  informant  whom  I  buffeted  with 
questions.  “We  are  sending  coal  to  France  to  help 
out  the  French.” 

“How  about  gambling?  People  living  beyond  their 
incomes?  All  the  usual  postwar  extravagance?” 
“Our  people  are  plodding  along  much  as  before.” 
“Are  not  your  railroads  tied  up  and  unequal  to  de¬ 


mands,  with  all  kinds  of  shortage  as  the  re¬ 
sult?” 

“No,  our  trains  are  running  practically  on  tht 
same  schedule  as  before  the  war.  We  are  taking 
care  of  all  the  freight.  We’ve  practically  no  short 
age  in  any  kind  of  material.” 

“And  Bolshevism?  The  Red  Terror?” 

“No  worry  on  that  score  in  Belgium.” 

“You  don’t  tremble  for  the  future  unless  tht 
United  States  sends  over  a  few  billions  to  Europe?’ 

“No.  We  would  like  to  have  you  fix  the  rate  ol 
exchange.  If  you  don’t,  it  will  hurt  you  as  much  a- 
us  in  the  end,  spoiling  your  market.  But  we’ll  conic 
along  some  way.” 

“Either  you  are  a  great  propagandist,”  I  said,  “ot 
else  you  are  living  in  a  country  which  is  entirely  oul 
of  fashion.  This  is  1920.  Don’t  you  know  that  then 
has  been  a  war  and  that  Belgium  has  been  ravished'. 
You  are  acting  as  if  you  were  living  in  1913.” 

“Well,  you  see,  we  are  a  little  country,”  he  replied. 

This  remark  seemed  enigmatic  at  the  moment; 
but  in  studying  the  background  of  Belgium’s  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  I  caught  its  significance. 

Belgium  had  before  the  war,  and  still  has,  the 
densest  population  of  any  country  in  Europe.  Every 
bush  and  every  limb  cut  from  a  tree  was  garnered; 
every  bit  of  ground  that  was  not  under  the  roof  of  a 
house  or  a  shop  was  intensively  tilled.  An  ant  world 
of  unremitting  industry,  she  paid  for  her  foodstuffs 
and  raw  material  by  her  enormous  volume  of  manu¬ 
factures.  No  country  was  so  dependent  upon  for¬ 
eign  trade;  no  country  so  little  self-supporting  fron, 
her  own  resources.  • 

Low  taxes  helped  to  maintain  low  wages  and  cheap 
living.”  Where  an  American  was  paying  $1  out  of 
$5,  a  Briton  and  a  Frenchman  $1  out  of  $3  and  $4  in 
taxation  for  defense,  the  Belgiaa  had  no  navy  tc 
maintain  and  only  a  skeleton  of  an  army.  Belgium 
spent  nothing  to  keep  up  appearances;  her  citizens 
resented  any  increase  of  government  officials  and 
clerks.  Economy  and  thrift  were  pressed  upon  the 
people  by  their  numbers  in  a  small  area.  They 
missed  nothing  that  would  turn  a  penny.  If  there 
were  anything  that  big  countries  thought  too  small 
and  not  worth  while,  the  Belgians  were  ready  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  Thus  they  got  the  Congo  col 
ony ;  thus  they  slipped  in  as  neutrals  for  concessions 
in  China  and  Russia  which  the  rivalries  of  the  big 
nations  left  open.  Belgium  was  ready  to  seize  a 
crumb  or  run  away  with  the  loaf.  Travelers  were 
amazed  at  her  prosperity;  at  how  she  was  able  to 
feed  and  clothe  her  confined  millions. 

At  the  time  of  the  armistice  our  picture  of  BeL 
gium  was  of  a  land  of  emaciated  people  subsisting 
through  Hoover’s  bread  lines.  Her  villages  had  been 
burned  in  German  reprisals;  her  factories  had  been 
stripped  of  machinery  by  the  Germans;  her  indus¬ 
trial  workers  had  been  idle  for  four  years.  Her 
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ay  22,  1920 

irkets  were  lost,  while  England  and  France  had 
pt  theirs.  She  was  gutted  of  supplies;  a  country 
crowded  millions  with  no  employment. 

“Belgium  will  have  a  hard  time  of  it,  was  the 
neral  view.  “Her  prosperity  was  artificial,  any- 

Britain  and  France,  considering  all  the  troubles 
ev  had  of  their  own,  did  not  much  mind  if  she  did 
ve  a  hard  time.  Her  army  had  not  done  much 
diting,  they  said.  She  had  been  the  spoiled  child  of 
e  Allies,  the  martyr  to  German  outrages  which  had 
an  the  sympathy  of  all  the  world  and  had  broug. 
merica  into  the  war.  Now  her  propaganda  service 

as  over.  .  . 

Who  knew  the  names  of  the  Belgian  commission¬ 
's  at  the  Peace  Conference?  The  big  nations^  with 
merica  interceding  for  her,  “paid  her  off,  and 
irned  to  their  own  affairs.  She  had  a  first  lien  on 
»r  share  of  indemnities;  her  live  stock  was  to  be 
‘Placed;  her  rolling  stock  and  machinery  were 
i  be  returned;  the  small  districts  of  Eupen  and 
:almedy  on  her  frontier  were  to  be  annexed  unless 
le  population  voted  against  it  and  the  League  o  ^ 
ations  sustained  them.  Having  been  “attended  to, 
ie  could  not  expect  any  more  favors  from  the  Allies, 
he  would  have  to  look  after  herself  and  go  to  work, 
nd  that  would  be  a  shock,  they  thought,  to  the 
poiled  child  of  Allied  bounty.  They  did  not  think 

iat  the  Belgians  would  work. 

Thus  Belgium  disappeared  from  the  stage  while 
tie  big  nations  were  fighting  over  boundary  lines, 
ntil  travelers  began  to  bring  back  strange  reports 
rom  Brussels,  which  were  heeded  when  the  Euro 
ean  public  awakened  to  the  fact  one  day  that  the 
lelgian  franc  was  worth  more  than  the  French  franc. 
Vhat  right  had  a  little  two-by-four  country  to  have 
,etter  national  credit  than  great,  victorious  France' 
i’rench  pride  was  as  irritated  over  this  postwar  phe- 
lomenon  as  British  pride  was  when  a  Frenchman 
lanced  around  the  British  heavyweight  and  knocked 
iim  out  in  seventy-four  seconds. 

Though  we  may  be  partially  responsible  tor  Bel- 
rium's  rapid  recovery,  because  of  our  interest  in  her 
’nd  the  Americanizing  effects  of  the  Food  Commission 
md  in  other  ways,  there  are  some  things,  perhaps, 
n  which  a  little  Belgianizing  of  America  might  be 

serviceable.  ,  ,  .  , 

To  begin  with,  when  the  Belgians  took  account  of 

stock  after  the  armistice  they  were  not  as  badly  off 
as  people  thought.  Where  Germany  and  France  had 
lost  one  man  out  of  three 
and  England  and  Italy 
one  out  of  five,  Belgium 
had  lost  only  one  out  of 
twenty  of  her  men  in  the 
war.  She  was  in  an  equally 
favorable  situation  in  the 
matter  of  debt.  Her  Gov¬ 
ernment,  being  absent  at 
Havre,  could  not  lay  taxes 
and  float  loans,  when  all 
but  a  sliver  of  the  country 
was  occupied  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Her  running  ex¬ 
penses  were  small,  while 
the  cost  of  her  army, 
which  was  only  one-fifth 
the  size  of  France’s  in  ratio 
to  population,  was  propor¬ 
tionately  even  slighter 
owing  to  Allied  support. 

So  Belgium’s  war  debt  is 
far  less  per  capita  than 
that  of  France  or  Eng¬ 
land. 

All  through  the  four 
years  of  fighting  Belgian 
farmers  were  as  busy  till¬ 
ing  the  land  as  before  the 
war.  There  was  no  lack  of 
farm  workers,  as  in  France, 
for  most  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  in  Belgium 
were  unable  to  reach  the 
front.  The  Germans, 
prodigal  as  other  people  in 
war  expenditures,  spent  a 
good  deal  of  money  in  Bel¬ 
gium;  and,  thanks  to  the 
American  relief,  however 
terrible  their  mental  suf¬ 
fering,  the  Belgian  people 
had  not  lacked  nourish¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  their  busi¬ 
ness  instinct  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  Belgians,  in  the 
midst  of  their  suffering, 
from  making  the  most  of 


their  martyrdom.  The  amount  of  devastation  had 
been  exaggerated.  It  was  no  greater  proportionately 
for  wealth  and  population  than  in  France.  The  cities 
of  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Bruges  were  unharmed ;  Ant¬ 
werp  had  two  thousand  houses  damaged. 

But  with  markets  and  much  of  their  machinery 
lost,  and  without  raw  material,  would  the  Belgian 
people  be  overwhelmed  by  discouragement  at  the 
prospect?  Had  they  lost  their  spirit  and  habits  of 
industry?  Could  they  themselves  come  back?  We 
know  the  industrial  effect  of  the  war  on  the  people 
of  the  big  nations.  They  were  expecting  treasure- 
trove  as  the  result  of  victory.  They  had  formed 
habits  of  war  extravagance  and  it  was  hard  for 
men  to  settle  down  to  peace  conditions  after  four 
years  of  the  trenches.  Every  soldier  wanted  in¬ 
creased  pay  and  a  better  job. 

Quits  Talking,  Saws  Wood 

PSYCHOLOGY  took  a  different  turn  in  Belgium. 
Instead  of  being  irritated  by  failure  to  receive 
the  rewards  of  victory,  the  Belgians  were  grate¬ 
ful  for  being  out  of  jail.  They  had  their  little 
country  back.  This  was  their  victory— all  that  they 
had  prayed  for  for  four  years.  The  Belgians  are  a 
little-country  type  just  as  surely  as  a  fox  terrier  is 
bred  smaller  than  a  mastiff.  Their  patriotism  is  in 
their  homes,  their  jobs,  and  in  keeping  down  the 
price  of  everything  from  wooden  shoes  to  chocolate 
eclairs.  They  reverted  to  their  Belgian  habit  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  hard  school  where  work  is  collective 
self-preservation.  The  returning  soldiers  had  the 
same  spirit.  For  the  first  time  in  four  years  they 
saw  their  families.  Their  country  was  theirs,  tree 
from  the  enemy.  To  be  going  to  work  again  every 
day  as  before  the  war— that  would  complete  the  re¬ 
turn  to  the  normal  which  the  German  legions  had 
blasted.  Expecting  nothing,  knowing  that  they  must 
do  all  for  themselves,  the  Belgians  stood  eager  ai 
the  starting  line  on  Armistice  Day.  Belgian  states¬ 
men  were  looking  inward  and  not  outward,  they 
did  not  have  to  burn  midnight  oil  deciding  who 
should  have  Fiume,  or  whether  the  Sultan  should  be 
put  out  of  Constantinople,  or  how  to  dethrone  the 
Bolshevist  autocracy  in  Russia.  If  Lloyd  George, 
Clemenceau,  and  Wilson  could  have  concentrated  on 
home  problems  instead  of  on  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  reconstruction  might  have  been  more  rapid 
in  their  countries. 


All  the  four  years  of  fighting.  Belgian  farmers  were  as  busy  tilling  as  before 


There  was  no  lack  of  farm  laborers 

Larder  empty  and  warehouses  empty,  Belgian 
statesmen  and  leaders  of  industry  knew  that  Bel¬ 
gium  must  recover  her  markets  at  once  or  succumb. 
Food  could  not  be  paid  for  unless  the  warehouses  had 
raw  material  to  be  manufactured  into  products  to  sell. 

America  had  raw  material  and  machinery,  lhe 
Belgians  rushed  in  with  orders  for  supplies  at  the 
ruling  prices,  while  rivals  were  waiting  to  see  it 
changing  conditions  might  not  lower  prices.  They 
were  prompt  in  moving  their  machinery  home  from 
Germany.  As  for  their  share  of  the  railway  rolling 
stock  which  the  Germans  turned  over  to  the  Allies, 
there  was  some  left  in  Belgium  which  the  Belgians 
kept  as  a  starter  for  the  remainder  that  was  to  come. 
They  knew  their  Germans  and  German  railway 
methods  from  intimate  association.  They  seem  to 
have  had  better  luck  than  the  French  in 
the  style  of  cars  which  they  received  and 
also  in  being  able  to  keep  them  in  repair. 

Whether  or  not  Belgium  foresaw  the 
great  war-trade  boom,  the  way  that  she 
had  seized  the  future  by  the  forelock 
enabled  her  to  profit  from  it.  The  world 
was  hungry  for  her  manufactures  at  ris¬ 
ing  prices  as  fast  as  she  could  produce 
them.  In  some  of  her  exports  she  has 
already  reached  100  per  cent  of  the  pre¬ 
war  figures;  in  others,  from  40  to  90  per 
cent  of  them.  Fourteen  months  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  Antwerp,  whose 
wharves  had  been  idle  for  four  years,  had 
recovered  60  per  cent  of  its  normal  trade. 

You’d  Like  to  Live  Cheaply? 

THE  spirit  of  industry  and  economy, 
low  wages  and  cheap  living,  had  been 
mainly  responsible  for  the  result.  A 
Belgian  laborer  or  a  mechanic  was  re¬ 
ceiving  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  as 
much  as  the  new  wage  scale  in  America. 
Though  at  first  he  was  too  happy  to  be 
back  at  work  to  think  of  labor  wars,  with 
the  passing  of  the  months,  as  a  franc 
bought  less  and  less,  reaction  began. 
Sentiment  would  no  longer  take  the  place 
of  increased  wages.  Belgium  has  been 
having  strikes.  There  was  a  miners 
strike  which  was  settled  promptly;  a 
railroad  strike  was  threatened,  but  was 
avoided  by  concessions.  A  strike  of  the 
postal  employees  was  holding  up  the 
mails  when  I  left  Belgium.  All  the  trades 
are  organized;  the  socialist  element  is 
strong  in  the  Government. 

The  point  is  that  the  raise  of  wages 
was  not  in  keeping  with  the  raise  in  other 
countries;  nevertheless,  the  Belgians  re¬ 
main  well  fed.  When  a  well-to-do  Bel¬ 
gian  family  has  a  real  dinner  party,  it 
sits  at  the  table  eating  and  drinking 
until  supper  time.  Belgians  like  sw-.t 
things;  they  grow  their  own  beet  sugar, 
the  war  The  reward  of  ( Continued  on  page  66) 
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They  Went  to  Washington 

MANY  returned  soldiers  have  been  asking  for  a  bonus,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  $60  bonus  already  given  to  all  officers  and  men  on 
honorable  discharge.  Collier’s  believes  that  some  additional  com¬ 
pensation  is  due  them.  Anyone  can  understand  the  feeling  that  is 
behind  the  demand,  remembering  the  men  who  remained  at  home 
to  work  at  high  wages  and  the  men  who  escaped  the  call  through 
the  accident  of  being  over  thirty-one  years  old. 

With  every  sympathy  for  the  returned  soldier,  Collier’s  has  con¬ 
sistently  adhered  to  the  view  that  he  would  better  not  use  his  present 
national  organizations  as  an  instrument  for  demanding  a  bonus. 

These  organizations,  however,  have  presented  the  demand.  Their 
representatives  have  journeyed  down  to  Jericho  and  have  fallen 
among  politicians.  The  question  of  what  a  grateful  nation  shall  do 
for  its  self-sacrificing  sons  has  become  a  question  of  politics. 

The  Democratic  minority  in  the  House,  almost  en  masse,  came 
forward  with  an  offer  of  the  earth  to  the  soldiers,  and  with  them 
trailed  a  large  section  of  the  Republican  majority. 

“We’ll  give  you,”  said  these  men,  who  may  flatter  themselves 
that  they  know  a  vote  when  they  see  one,  “$500  in  cold  cash,  and 
we’ll  take  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  war-made  millionaires.”  Two 
billion  dollars  is  a  small  enough  reward,  they  said — and  they  were 
right.  We  will  take  it  from  the  excess  profits  of  the  war  years, 
they  said — and  they  were  wrong. 

They  were  wrong  because  they  were  promising  something  they 
could  not  deliver.  There  was  a  meanness  of  spirit  in  this,  especially 
so  in  the  case  of  those  congressmen  who  knew  the  truth.  Nothing 
could  be  meaner  than  misleading  the  deserving  veterans  into  expect¬ 
ing  from  the  nation  what  the  nation  cannot  give.  No  man  ac¬ 
quainted  with  taxation  problems,  and  no  man  acquainted  with 
American  business,  believes  that  it  is  physically  possible  for  the 
Government  to  collect  the  proposed  new  tax.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  could  have  been  taken.  Great  Britain,  realizing  this,  col¬ 
lected  an  immense  excess-profits  tax  during  the  time  when  the 
excess  profits  were  being  made. 

The  war  profits  that  were  made  in  America  are  not  now  being 
carried  around  in  the  pockets  or  lying  around  in  the  bank  deposits 
of  the  profit  makers,  waiting  to  be  taxed.  The  money  has  been  spent 
or  reinvested.  Much  of  it  has  been  reinvested  in  a  way  to  do  good 
to  the  country  at  large  and  to  particular  communities;  it  has  pro¬ 
vided  employment  and  created  new  business  enterprises.  Federal 
tax  collectors  can  get  possession  of  it  only  by  taking  over  these  new 
businesses.  No  tax  expert  of  the  United  States  Treasury  would 
support  the  flamboyant  promise  of  the  advocates  of  this  retroactive 
tax  to  raise  $2,000,000,000  that  way. 

So  we  say  it  was  a  cruel  deception,  not  an  honest  effort  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  soldiers. 

Comes,  then,  the  Republican  majority,  as  represented  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

“Two  billion  dollars,”  they  say.  “Now,  boys,  you’ve  been  deal¬ 
ing  with  amateurs.  We  are  the  authorized  money  raisers  and  spend¬ 
ers  of  this  Congress ;  you  deal  with  us  and  we’ll  raise  $6,000,000,000 
for  you!” 

Follows  an  involved  scheme — partly  a  new  excess-profits  tax, 
partly  a  discriminatory  sales  tax,  partly  a  whack  at  stock-exchange 
transactions,  and  partly  an  elaborate  insurance  plan — designed  over 
a  period  of  years  to  produce  that  alluring  sum. 

Reports  from  Washington  are  that  the  soldier  committees,  instead 
of  rejoicing  that  they  have  been  promised  so  many  things,  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  what  they  fell  into  when  they  went  to  Washington. 


Little  Brother  Grows  Up 

ONCE  Collier’s  called  him  the  “Little  Brother  of  the  Railroads.’ 

Now  he  is  getting  to  be  a  big  boy,  and  of  lots  of  use  to  the  family 
We  are  speaking  of  that  strenuous,  powerful  young  offspring  of 
American  industry,  the  motor  truck,  now  hurrying  about  city  streets 
and  country  roads  carrying  our  food  and  our  dry  goods,  our  build¬ 
ing  material  and  our  playthings,  in  single  loads  big  enough  to  fill 
a  small  house.  He  isn’t  yet  the  Big  Brother  of  the  Railroads,  but 
he  bids  fair  soon  to  be.  And  while  our  railroads  have  remained  a 
Problem,  he  has  grown  from  a  Hope  into  an  invaluable  Public  Servant. 

The  motor  truck  was  a  hope  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  great  pre¬ 
war  freight  congestions  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  it  passed  that 
stage  during  the  recent  railroad  strike,  when  it  saved  many  of  the 
big  cities  from  starvation. 

Between  25.000  and  35,000  trucks  were  used  in  emergency  serv¬ 
ice  during  the  recent  tie-up.  In  New  York  City  alone  more  than 
3,000  trucks  were  employed  in  handling  freight  ordinarily  carried 
by  the  railroads.  Many  manufacturing  concerns,  food  dealers,  and 
distributors  picked  up  their  shipments  at  points  from  twenty  to 
seventy-five  miles  out  of  New  York,  loaded  them  upon  trucks,  and 
carried  them  into  the  city.  In  one  day  a  market  expert  in  New  York 
was  able  to  total  up,  from  his  personal  knowledge,  100  carloads  of 
beef,  15  carloads  of  spinach,  peppers,  and  lettuce,  12  carloads  of 
onions.  4  carloads  of  apples,  4  carloads  of  live  poultry,  2  carloads 
of  celery,  and  1  carload  each  of  carrots  and  turnips  that  had  been 
brought  into  the  city  on  trucks.  While  prices  soared  higher  than 
ever  before,  many  families  that  otherwise  would  have  gone  hungry 
had  food,  thanks  to  the  motor  trucks. 

Trucks  saved  cities  like  Racine,  Waukegan,  and  Kenosha,  Wis., 
Elgin,  Ill.,  and  Gary,  Ind.,  from  a  meat  famine  by  maintaining  the  serv¬ 
ice  railroads  ordinarily  performed  between  these  towns  and  Chicago. 

Trucks  enabled  Detroit  to  break  a  sugar  shortage  by  organizing 
emergency  transportation  from  the  beet  country  of  the  upper  Michi¬ 
gan  peninsula. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  gathered  in  its  food  supplies  from  a  radius  of 
seventy-five  miles  by  mobilizing  several  hundred  army  trucks  in 
storage  at  the  State  fair  grounds. 

And  so  it  was  with  other  cities. 

The  truck  is  not  yet  the  railroad’s  big  brother,  for,  while  latest 
estimates  show  it  is  moving  about  300,000,000  tons  of  freight  a  year, 
the  railroads  are  moving  over  2,300,000,000  tons;  in  other  words, 
the  truck  is  now  moving  about  13  per  cent  as  much  as  the  railroads. 
But  its  growth  is  just  beginning. 

By  its  performance  in  time  of  trouble,  by  its  service  in  time 
of  peace,  the  motor  truck  has  taken  its  place  as  an  asset  to 
our  personal  and  national  security. 

The  New  World 

A  PLAN  for  the  development  of  all  community  center  work  has 
been  drawn  at  a  conference  in  Washington  called  by  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Anything  to  develop  the 
strength  of  community  action  and  spirit  in  America  should  enlist 
the  help  of  everybody.  Collier’s  has  been  pounding  away  on  this 
for  a  long  time. 

Democracy  is  not  a  conjurer’s  phrase.  We  have  had  enough 
of  that  nonsense.  Your  real  democracy  does  not  live  in  Washington. 
It  may  go  there ;  but  if  it  does,  it  is  only  because  it  is  sent  up  from 
the  American  heart,  the  American  home,  the  American  neighbor¬ 
hood,  the  American  community.  Representative  government,  the 
whole  theory  of  our  Republic,  rests  upon  a  democracy  that  comes  up 
from  the  bottom.  That  which  pretends  to  be  handed  down  from 
the  top  is  pure  fake. 

Remember  the  war.  Where  did  the  spirit  live  and  grow?  In 
the  town  and  in  the  neighborhood,  where  it  was  known  as  a  personal, 
human  thing,  and  not  as  a  set  of  statistics  and  dollar  signs.  Ameri¬ 
can  spirit  is  always  founded  that  way — in  the  community. 

What  about  Americanization?  A  national  job?  No — a  commu¬ 
nity  job.  To  be  done  by  human  contact. 

Citizenship?  How  does  democratic  citizenship  begin  and  go  on? 
Not  by  putting  up  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  all  our  problems.  That  is 
only  one  kind  of  slacker  citizenship.  Your  real  citizenship  takes  off 
its  coat  and  works.  Where?  In  the  community. 

No  road  toward  a  better  America  can  be  built  without  reviving 
community  spirit.  It  takes  better  men  and  women  to  make  better 
neighborhoods,  better  neighborhoods  to  make  better  nations.  Beware 
of  those  who  plan  to  fix  up  a  New  World,  as  it  is  called,  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  Paris,  or  London.  New  Worlds  in  capital  letters  begin  their 
building  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  place  where  you  hang  your  hat. 
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The  Big  Stunt 


To  Candidates 


HOW  every  method  changes!  Do  you  remember  when  the  big 
soap  wagons  went  through  the  streets  delivering  samples?  The 
horses  were  the  biggest  ever  seen  in  America :  incredibly  imposing 
in  size  and  magnificence  compared  to  the  draft  animals  of  those  days. 

A  few  lines  in  a  national  publication  does  now  what  the  parading  ot 
those  ponderous  wagons  and  the  giving  away  of  soap  did  then. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  question  once  put  to  us  by  Wu  Ting- 
Fang,  now  governor  of  Canton  and  formerly  Chinese  Minister  to 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Wu  had  settled  himself  under  the  punkah 
after  dinner  and,  as  his  cigar  began  to  draw  well,  said :  “What  was 
the  most  inexplicable  thing 
in  your  life  at  the  time  of 
its  happening  which  later 
lost  its  mystery?” 

Instantly  we  thought  of 
Atlantic  City  and  this 
scene :  An  afternoon  in 
late  spring,  with  a  thin 
assemblage  of  visitors  on 
the  rude  boardwalk  of  that 
primitive  time.  A  man 
with  a  spyglass  announces 
that  a  ship  under  full  sail 
is  being  driven  by  the  fair 
wind  directly  toward  the 
beach.  In  an  hour  it  looms 
large,  an  ancient  wind¬ 
jammer  with  every  stitch 
set.  The  news  has  run 
about  the  town,  and  every 
leisurely  person  in  Atlantic 
City  is  at  the  front. 

“She’s  takin’  a  cur’ous 
course,  but  she’ll  tack  any 
minute,”  said  an  old  skip¬ 
per.  “She’s  headin’  fer 
hell  ef  she  don’t.” 

On  came  the  vessel, 
and  soon  was  near  enough 
for  us  to  see  her  plainly — 
a  whaler  built  for  the  roar¬ 
ing  forties  and  the  tropic 
typhoon,  light  now,  her 
copper  almost  showing, 
only  her  figurehead  shin¬ 
ing  with  paint.  “Ef  she 
don’t  come  about  in  a 
minit,  she’ll  never  swing 
her  helm  to  any  good,” 
shouted  the  skipper. 

The  day  was  bright, 
the  breeze  right  from 
the  ocean,  barely  a  capful 
o’  wind,  but  enough  to 
send  the  ship  careening  on 
toward  us.  What  was  the 
trouble?  Everyone  asked 
that.  A  hunger  ship!  A 
fever  ship!  A  mutiny! 

All  aboard  had  died  or  lay  ,  , 

helpless  in  their  bunks!  The  officers  had  been  killed  and  the  crew  had 
deserted !  Not  a  human  being  appeared  aboard.  The  wheel  seemed 
lashed.  She  struck.  Her  forefoot  skidded  on  the  hard  sand,  but  she 
swung  back  to  head  on,  and  each  wave  drove  her  nearer.  The  dusk 
had  fallen.  Out  of  the  cabin  of  the  ship  came  a  man  who  lowered 
a  small  boat,  entered  it  with  a  valise  in  his  hand,  and  rowed  himself 
ashore.  He  climbed  up  to  the  walk,  and  it  was  seen  he  was  in  full 
dress,  with  a  silk  hat.  He  spoke  to  no  one,  but  moved  sedately  to 
the  leading  hotel  and  registered  from  Philadelphia. 

The  mystery  was  unsolved  that  night,  and  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  guessed  vainly.  But  the  next  day  the  whaler  was  pulled 
more  firmly  to  a  position  on  the  beach,  and  preparations  made  foi 
her  permanent  stay  and  her  exhibition  as  an  old-time  whaler  aftei 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  rotting  in  Philadelphia  harbor.  It  was 
the  greatest  advertising  stunt  of  the  eighties. 

Wu  Ting-Fang  listened  till  we  ended,  and  then  said  in  his  shrewd 
Oriental  way :  “A  want  ad  would  do  more  now.  We  are  in  that  stage 
in  China  now,  but  you  are  long  past  it.” 


THE  legitimate  high  cost  of  elections  is  bad  enough.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  must  this  year  be  extended  to  take  care  of  twenty  million 
newly  enfranchised  voters.  We  are  in  a  mood  to  demand  that  can¬ 
didates  be  thrifty  in  their  own  expenses.  An  army  of  political 
henchmen  means  an  outrageous  diversion  from  labor  that  ought 
to  be  producing  some  commodity  more  tangible  than  electioneering. 
Expenses  of  candidates  should  be  limited,  not  only  in  the  interests 
of  thrift,  but  in  fairness  to  the  man  or  the  party  that  plays  fairly 
and  keeps  down  the  expense. 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  allegations,  brought  in 

various  places,  that  money 
has  been  corruptly  spent 
to  further  the  candidacy 
of  any  of  the  leaders  in 
the  present  presidential 
campaign.  Yet  the  candi¬ 
dacy  of  at  least  one  promi¬ 
nent  figure  has  suffered 
severely  because  of  the 
idea  that  rich  men  have 
contributed  large  lumps  to 
it,  and  that  the  publicity 
given  him  has  cost  much 
money.  To  spend  money 
lavishly  upon  any  personal 
propaganda  appears  to  us 
a  piece  of  wretched  bally¬ 
hoo.  This  is  true  espe¬ 
cially  in  instances  where, 
before  the  drum-beating 
begins,  the  candidate’s 
personality  is  dignified 
and  his  character  unques¬ 
tioned. 

Truth  to  tell,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  this  time  are 
going  to  weigh  this  ques¬ 
tion.  We  believe  one  of  the 
costliest  burdens  that  a 
candidate  can  carry  is 
high  costs.  A  dollar  spent 
may  get  one  vote,  but  will 
pretty  surely  lose  two. 

“A-B-C  Shooters” 

PERHAPS  we  are  wor¬ 
rying  too  much  about 
the  situation  of  the  public- 
school  teachers.  If  worst 
comes  to  worst,  and  all 
those  who  have  strength 
and  intelligence  to  earn  a 
living  elsewhere  desert  the 
schools,  we  can  fall  back 
upon  a  “system”  that  was 
used  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Middle  Ages  in  cen¬ 
tral  Europe.  Then,  as  now, 
education  was  suffering  a 
temporary  slump.  Parents,  for  lack  of  other  instructors,  turned  their 
children  over  to  what  were  known  as  Vagants  or  Bacchants.  These 
were  hobo  teachers,  strolling  from  place  to  place,  taking  seasonal  jobs 
as  teachers  and  living  off  the  country.  Wretched  sons  of  ambitious 
parents  attended  them  with  the  idea  of  learning  to  read  and  write, 
but  they  learned  chiefly  the  roistering,  bacchanalian  habits  of  their 
masters,  whom  they  served  as  fags  and  body  servants  and  sometimes 
as  tools  in  crime.  These  unhappy  boys  were  known  through  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  two  as  “A-B-C  Shooters.”  It  was  not  an  altogethei  satisfac¬ 
tory  educational  system,  but  think  of  the  taxes  it  saved !  Of  course, 
if  we  encourage  the  development  of  this  method  in  America,  we  may 
have  to  spend  more  money  for  jails  and  reformatories.  But,  as 
Miss  Helen  Taft  remarked  in  Collier’s  not  long  ago,  our  pres¬ 
ent  teachers  are  walking  out,  anyhow,  so  that  we  will  need  the 
new  jails — until  our  communities  make  the  teacher’s  job  worth  hav¬ 
ing  and  holding. 

Attract  the  good  teacher  and  keep  him  happy.  He  s  a  bigger 
asset  to  your  town  than  the  courthouse  or  the  calaboose. 


Look  out!  We  may  run  short  on  pancake  batter  next  winter 
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FORTUNES  IN  SHIPS 


By  EDWARD  HUNG  EH  FORD 


A  MAN  bought  a  refrigerator 
ship  from  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  something 
over  a  year  ago.  She  was  an 
ocean-going  craft  and,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  between  nine  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand  tons  burden.  The  price  he  paid 
for  the  ship  I  remember  quite  dis¬ 
tinctly.  It  was  nearly  $2,500,000 — 
seemingly  an  almost  staggering  fig¬ 
ure.  On  her  maiden  trip  the  new 
owner  sent  the  vessel  in  ballast  from 
a  North  Atlantic  port  of  this  country 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  she  took  on 
a  cargo  of  meat  for  England.  She  re¬ 
turned  to  Rio  in  ballast,  the  round 
trip  taking  only  two  months  and 
twenty-six  days.  It  was  profitable 
business  almost  every  mile.  Because 
when  his  ship  came  back  from  her 
maiden  voyage  the  owner  was  able  to 
go  down  to  India  House  and  whisper 
to  a  few  of  his  cronies  that  she  had 
netted  him  over  $350,000  on  the  trip. 

That  was  his  gross  income  over  oper¬ 
ating  costs.  From  a  gross  freight  in¬ 
come  of  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  he  deducted  $160,000  operating 
expenses,  leaving  him  a  monthly  net 
of  $115,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  $1,380,- 
000  a  year.  Of  course  when  he  would 
come  to  figure  out  insurance,  depre¬ 
ciation,  his  own  income  taxes,  and  the 
like  there  would  be  a  considerable 
shading  off  from  these  gains.  The  net 
was  big,  however,  and  yet  in  the  year 
1919  far  from  extreme. 

This  same  shipowner  is  operating 
another  cargo  vessel,  about  8,800  tons 
deadweight,  for  which  he  paid  $1,926, - 
000  and  which  to-day  is  earning  a  net 
profit,  before  taxes  and  depreciation, 
of  about  $70,000  a  month.  This  case 
may  be  more  typical  than  the  first. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  little 
limit  to  the  profits  in  the  big  game. 

I  could  multiply  these  instances, 
but  am  not  going  to  do  so.  Even  now  there 
is  grave  danger  that  they  may  be  multiplied 
into  an  orgy  of  speculation,  which  is  to-day 
beclouding  the  oil  business  here  in  the  United 


low  that  example.  And  our  own  ship¬ 
building  and  ship  operation  have  so 
far  kept  clear  of  the  orgy  of  over¬ 
speculation,  despite  the  fabulous  profits 
that  it  has  achieved  and  is  still  achiev¬ 
ing.  Yet  wise  was  the  man,  farseeing 
the  prophet  who  four  years  ago  trans¬ 
lated,  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
pocketbook,  the  world-wide  shortage 
in  ships.  Not  many  of  us  did  it.  A 
few  did,  and  to-day  are  millionaires 
— even  multimillionaires.  Three  or 
four  young  men  in  downtown  New 
York,  with  a  modest  knowledge  of 
world  trade  and  shipping  conditions 
four  or  five  years  ago,  set  about  form¬ 
ing  themselves  into  a  corporation  for 
these  purposes,  and  to-day  they  own 
and  almost  completely  fill  their  own 
building  in  lower  Broadway.  One  of 
them  had  had  a  remarkable  success  in 
selling  motor  trucks  to  the  British  in 
the  second  year  of  the  war — -he  was 
easily  rated  as  the  expert  of  the  con¬ 
cern.  The  rest  were  likable  chaps — 
all  of  them,  however,  with  fairly  defi¬ 
nite  ideas.  Their  personalities  and 
their  ideas,  rather  than  their  past 
performances,  brought  them  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  capital — big  Wall  Street 
bankers  who  are  forever  seeking  the 
place  where  their  dollars  shall  earn 
better  interest  than  6  per  cent. 


Clutching  at  a  Shoe  String 


Ti 


States,  or  is  already  attending  the  operation  of 
ships  in  England.  Perhaps  you  have  not  heard 
of  the  South  Wales  speculations?  Let  me  tell  you 
a  word  or  two  about  them. 


They  Fight  to  Buy  Stocks 


ON  my  desk  there  lies  a  packet  of  prospectuses 
of  newborn  shipping  companies  —  practically 
all  .of  them  organized  and  operating  out  of 
Cardiff.  They  are  small  institutions,  the  biggest 
of  them  owning  four  or  five  vessels,  and  many  of 
them  but  one  or  two.  There  is  strange  similarity  be¬ 
tween  most  of  these  documents;  solid  business  gentle¬ 
men  acting  as  managers  or  sponsors — generally  one 
or  two  titles  sprinkle^  among  them — a  substantial 
sounding  bank,  an  equally  substantial  sounding  firm 
of  solicitors:  even  the  brokers  and  the  auditors  are 
all  set  down.  And  when  one  strips  these  high-sound¬ 
ing  documents  of  their  verbiage  he  finds  briefly  that 
a  ship  has  been  purchased — rarely  a  new  ship — and 
is  about  to  be  taken  over  by  a  joint-stock  company 
whose  shares  sell,  almost  uniformly,  at  one  pound 
sterling  each.  All  you  have  to  do  at  thie  start  is  to 
plunk  down,  or  send,  one  “bob’'  for  every  £1  share 
you  want.  The  distinguished-sounding  managers  do 
all  the  rest. 

They  appoint  themselves  operating  managers  (on 
salary),  allow  themselves  2%  per  cent  on  the  freights 
(indefinitely),  5  per  cent  on  the  time  charter,  di¬ 
rector’s  fees  (from  £300  to  £500),  provide  that  all 
expenses  shall  be  paid  from  the  company  funds, 
and  even  specify  that  these  last  shall  pay  for  jour¬ 
neys  to  foreign  lands  on  the  part  of  the  managers. 
Moreover,  it  is  also  provided  that  these  managing 
directors  shall  forever  elect  their  own  successors — 


On  hei *  first  trip  across  the  Atlantic 
and  back  recently  one  freighter  netted 
her  owners  $350,000.  The  same  con¬ 
cern  has  another  cargo  steamship 
of  about  8,800  tons  that  is  earning 
$70,000.  Yes,  there’s  money  in  ships 
— for  those  who  know — and  it  may 
not  be  long  before  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  will  once  more  be  a  famil¬ 
iar  sight  in  the  ports  of  all  the  world. 


HE  big  boom  in  ships  began  early 
in  1915.  It  immediately  followed 
1914,  the  slimmest  year  that  the 
American  shipbuilders  had  had  in 
a  number  of  generations.  I  have  a 
friend,  an  Annapolis  graduate  and  a 
former  naval  constructor,  who  came 
at  the  beginning  of  1914  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  once  prosperous  shipyard 
in  one  of  our  largest  seaport  cities 
of  the  North  Atlantic.  The  institution 
was  nearly  at  the  end  of  its  rope.  From  a  force  of 


self-perpetuation  indeed!  The  stockholders  have  no 
voting  rights  whatsoever. 

The  South  Sea  Bubble  of  two  hundred  years  ago 
was  never  in  it  with  this.  For,  I  beg  of  you,  do  not 
think  that  the  English — with  that  love  of  liberty  and 
freedom  that  is  the  foundation  of  our  common  law 
of  to-day — resent  these  clauses  of  the  Welsh  ship¬ 
ping  companies.  On  the  contrary,  they  fight  to  get 
the  opportunity  to  buy  their  stocks.  Not  infrequently 
has  the  entire  supply  of  printed  prospectuses  been 
exhausted  within  twenty-four  hours  after  it  came 
from  the  printing  presses.  In  several  cases  the  stock 
has  been  so  oversubscribed  in  thirty-six  hours — or 
forty-eight — as  to  necessitate  the  purchase  of  two 
or  three  ships  instead  of  one.  And  even  then  dis¬ 
appointed  would-be  shareholders  make  their  way  to 
the  “pubs”  to  drown  in  a  friendly  mug  of  ale  their 
sorrows  at  being  refused  investment. 

Somehow  that  does  not  look  as  if  England  were 
yet  anywhere  near  real  poverty.  She  can  produce 
the  money  when  she  wishes  to.  And  she  can  set  us 
a  fearful  example  from  time  to  time — as  she  pleases 
to.  But,  drunk  as  we  are  to-day  with  our  own 
powers  of  money  making,  we  do  not  have  to  fol- 


some  two  or  three  hundred  men  it  had  dropped  until 
there  were  only  fourteen  left ;  the  most  of  them  plant 
veterans  who  came  each  morning,  spent  about  half  a 
day  oiling  and  adjusting  the  machines,  and  then  went 
home  again.  The  only  husky  and  enterprising  thing 
about  the  outfit  was  the  debt,  and  that  was  growing 
like  a  plague  of  lusty  weeds. 

My  friend  kept  the  plant  going  through  1914 — 
almost  by  dint  of  sheer  endurance,  to  say  nothing 
of  superhuman  physical  efforts.  Repair  jobs — a  few 
tugs,  a  coasting  steamer  that  had  lost  one  of  her 
propellers,  one  or  two  fitting-out  orders — that  was 
all  that  there  was  to  it.  By  Christmas  Day  he  was 
getting  ready  to  go  out  and  run  a  Montana  fruit 
farm,  or  something  of  that  sort,  when  a  small  voice 
within  him  said  that  he  owed  something  to  the  folks 
who  had  their  money  tied  up  in  the  property.  He 
took  the  next  train  to  New  York,  spent  two  long 
and  fruitless  winter  days  marching  from  one  marine 
architect’s  office  to  another,  hunting  for  word  of 
new  shipbuilding  jobs.  But  there  weren’t  any.  Oh, 
yes,  at  the  last  office  he  dropped  into  they  did  tell 
him  there  was  a  young  Norwegian  up  in  a  sky- 
•  scraper  near  by  who  had  a  crazy  scheme  for  build¬ 
ing  a  couple  of  ships. 

“You’d  better  not  waste  any  too  much  time  there,” 
they  continued.  “He’s  a  shoe-string  proposition. 
There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  anyone  backing  him.” 

But  the  shipbuilder  had  come  to  a  pass  where  he 
was  willing  to  clutch  at  a  straw.  He  went  down  to 
the  skyscraper  in  a  side  street  and  there  found  the 
young  Norwegian  sitting  with  his  derby  on  the  back 
of  his  head  in  a  tiny  office  looking  out  upon  the  court¬ 
yard.  The  young  Norwegian  came  quickly  to  the 
point. 

“What  is  the  capacity  of  your  yard?”  said  he. 

“I  have  two  launchways  of  close  to  400  feet  each. 
We  can  build  two  5,500-ton  ships  simultaneously.” 

“What  would  you  charge  (Continued  on  page  54) 
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CThelh  umbprint  of  Cjoliath 


A  THUMBPRINT,  whether  done  with  ink 
against  a  smooth  sheet  of  glass  or  out¬ 
lined  in  jam  upon  a  baby’s  bib,  contains 
the  simpler  elements  of  catalog  printing. 

The  bigger  the  thumbprint,  the  bigger  the 
detail.  The  smoother  the  surface  against 
which  the  thumb  is  pressed,  the  clearer  the 
impression  becomes. 

The  relation  of  surface  to  clear  impressions 
is  the  basic  reason  for  the  difference  between 
ordinary  printing  and  Better  Printing. 

To  you,  the  reader,  paper  is  but  the  body 
of  a  book,  magazine,  or  catalog;  but  to  the 
printer,  paper  is  a  surface,  upon  which  his 
types  and  plates  must  print,  or  his  work  is  dis¬ 
appointing  to  himself  and  to  his  customers. 

Two  sheets  of  paper  may  look  alike  and 
feel  alike,  but  print  differently.  For  that  rea¬ 


son,  standardization  of  printing  paper  quality 
is"  simply  the  production  of  a  standardized 
surface  upon  which  a  standardized  printing 
impression  may  be  produced. 

The  Warren  Standard  Printing  Papers  are 
divided  into  a  dozen  grades,  each  developed 
for  a  particular  field  of  book  paper  printing. 
The  use  of  any  Warren  Standard  removes  from 
both  printer  and  buyer  of  printing  much  of 
that  element  of  uncertainty  so  disturbing  to 
every  man  who  is  striving  to  do  good  work. 

Your  printer  can  show  printing  specimens 
on  the  Warren  Standard  Printing  Papers. 

Most  catalog  printers  possess  books  that  we 
have  prepared  containing  much  constructive 
material  for  users  of  commeicial  printing  who 
are  serious  students  of  better  printing. 

S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


Briefly  classified ,  the  Warren  Standard  Printing  Papers  are: 


Warren’s  Cameo 

Dull  coated  for  artistic  half-tone  printing 

Warren’s  Lustro 

The  highest  refinement  of  surface  in  glossy-coated 
paper 

Warren’s  Warrentown  Coated 
Book 

Glossy  surface  for  fine  half-tone  and  process  color  work 


Warren’s  Silkote 

Semi-dull  surface,  noted  for  practical 
printing  qualities 

Warren’s  Printone 

Semi-coated.  Better  than  super,  cheaper 
than  coated 

Warren’s  Library  Text 

English  finish  for  medium  screen  half-tones 

Warren’s  Olde  Style 


Warren’s  Cumberland  Super  Book 

Super-calendered  paper  of  standard,  uniform  quality 

Warren’s  Cumberland  Machine 
Book 

A  dependable,  hand-sorted,  machine  finish  paper 

Warren’s  Artogravure 

Developed  especially  for  offset  printing 


better 

paper 

oooco 

better 


•  .  • 


printing 


Warren’s  Cumberland  Coated 
Book 

A  recognized  standard  glos9y-coaied  paper 


A  watermarked  antique  finish  for  type  and  line 
illustration 


Warren’s  India 

For  thin  editions 


Printing  Papers 
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Aitcra  ft j 
Picture  ® 


'J hi  luxury 
ISdny  Certain 


TO  be  able  to  pick  a  good  show 
every  time  is  magic — until  you 
know  how.  But  millions  are  doing 
it  right  along,  experiencing  this  luxury 
of  being  certain.  How?  Simply  by 
looking  for  the  \ey  word  in  the 
theatres’  advertising — the  brand  name, 
Paramount.  No  theatre  that  has 
the  entertainment'sense  to  book  Para¬ 
mount  Pictures  lacks  the  advertising- 
sense  to  mention  it. 


GEORGE  FITZM AURICE’S 

Production 

“ON  WITH  THE  DANCE!” 


JOHN  BARRYMORE  in 
DR.  JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE 

directed  by  John  S.  Robertson 


WM.  S.  HART  in 
THE  TOLL  GATE’ 

A  Wm.  S.  Hart  Production 


“THE  COPPERHEAD 

With  Lionel  Barrymore 
Directed  by  Charles  Maigne 


GEO.  H.  MELFORD’S 


CECIL  B.  DeMILLFAS 

Production 

MALE  AND  FEMALE 


Listed  alongside,  alphabetically,  . 
some  of  the  latest  Paramount 
Artcraft  features.  Don’t 
ofev-  miss  them.  ^ 


CECIL  B.  DeMILLE’S 

Production 

WHY  CHANGE  YOUR  WIFE? 


Production 


HUCKLEBERRY  FINN 


MAURICE  TOURNEUR’S 

Production 

“TREASURE  ISLAND” 


“EVERYWOMAN” 

Directed  by  George  H.  Melford 
With  All  Star  Cast 


FAMOUS  PLAYERS  ~LASKY  CORPORATION 

ADOLPH  ZUKOR/Ve.r  JESSE  L.  LASKY  VictPra  CECIL  B  DEMILLE  Director tjemral 
NEW  YORK 


!>Mf /nif  Wf  j  A  f m HWW* 
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FADE  OUT 

By  MILDRED  CRAM 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  F.  C.  YOHN 


Pug,  catching  the  rifle,  turned  it 
upon  the  astounded  Nationalists, 
who  were  between  this  surprise 
and  the  edge  of  eternal  space— 


RITA  was  pretty.  She  had  no  other  excuse  for 
her  amazing  lack  of  what  our  grandmothers 
I  call  “good  common  sense.”  She  lived  a  life 
that  would  have  destroyed  a  strong  man  of 
the  Victorian  era.  She  never  went  to  bed  before  two, 
and  she  rose  invariably  at  six  to  ride  in  Central  Park. 
After  breakfast  she  walked  up  and  down  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  nosing  in  and  out  of  shops  and  galleries,  with 
the  inquisitive,  alert,  shivery  manner  of  a  young- 
pointer.  She  always  lunched  in  the  noisiest  restau¬ 
rant  she  could  find.  In  the  afternoon  she  danced  or 
skated,  getting  home  in  time  to  dress  hurriedly  for 
a  dinner  party,  where  she  danced  again. 

She  was  pretty,  but  she  had  no  heart.  She  was 
far  too  pretty  and  too  busy  to  think  about  her  heart, 
and  as  a  result  she  wasn’t  bothered  by  falling  in  love 
or  by  the  disturbing  subtleties  of  the  game  of  senti¬ 
mental  hide-and-seek.  She  was  as  cool  and  as 
impersonal  as  a  dryad — a  twentieth-century  dryad 
frisking  in  and  out  of  marble  lobbies,  scented  tea 
rooms,  theatres,  and  skating  rinks.  Somewhere  in 
the  back  of  her  mind  was  the  thought:  “If  I  stop, 

I  shall  realize  how  absurd  I  am.  I’m  afraid  to  stop. 

So  she  went  on,  running  a  race,  and  not  with 
happiness,  but  with  amusement.  And  amusement 
wore  the  face  of  a  satyr,  while  happiness  stayed  out 
of  sight  like  an  elusive  and  desirable  faun.  When¬ 
ever  Rita  felt  the  pangs  of  discontent  she  fancied 
that  she  was  bored,  and  bought  a  new  hat  or  a  fur 
coat  to  assuage  the  pain. 

RITA  had  a  father,  and  her  father,  being  the  di- 
,  rector  of  a  railway,  a  millionaire,  and  fifty-five 
years  old,  was  also  no  fool.  For  a  long  time 
he  had  watched  Rita  frisking  among  the  potted  palm 
forests  of  Manhattan — at  first  with  humor,  because 
she  was  so  young  to  be  so  wise :  like  a  kitten  sharpen¬ 
ing  its  claws — then  with  pity,  and  finally  with  genu¬ 
ine  alarm.  He  realized  that  he  saw  her  only  at 
breakfast.  Now  and  then  he  glimpsed  her  from 
the  windows  of  the  University  Club — a  fashionable 
young  person  wrapped  in  furs  to  the  tip  of  her 
piquant  nose,  her  head  held  high,  her  eyes  reflecting 
the  prismatic  brilliance  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

©A  those  occasions  Mr.  Blanchard  sighed.  He 
wanted  Rita  to  be  happy,  and,  reasoning  backward 


to  his  youth,  marriage  signified  happiness.  It  dis¬ 
tressed  Mr.  Blanchard  to  watch  Rita  revolving  like 
a  squirrel  in  a  cage.  Other  girls  married.  But  what 
in  thunder  could  he  do?  It  is  no  longer  the  custom 
to  push  reluctant  maidens  into  matrimony. 

Once  he  said  to  her:  “Rita,  isn’t  it  about  time  you 
settled  down?” 

“Settled  down?” 

“Isn’t  there  some  young  man  .  .  .?” 

Rita’s  eyes  opened  wide.  “You  silly  old  dear,”  she 
said,  “don’t  be  romantic.” 

“I  want  you  to  be  happy.” 

She  got  up  from  the  table,  kissed  the  top  of  his 
head,  and  laughed:  “I’m  perfectly  happy.  Why  on 
earth  should  I  fall  in  love?  It’s  so  uncomfortable 
always  worrying  about  how  you  look,  and  whether 
he’ll  be  pleased,  and  having  to  toe  the  sentimental 
mark.  Honor  and  obey !  No.  I’m  happier  as  I  am !” 

Mr.  Blanchard  knew  better.  No  woman  in  the 
world  is  happy  who  has  not  looked  life  in  the  face, 
and  Rita  was  dodging  the  issue.  The  music  of  the 
world  was  drowned  out  by  the  throbbing  tom-tom  of 
the  jazz.  And  Mr.  Blanchard  put  in  some  serious 
half  hours  wondering  about  right  and  wrong.  This 
gilded  squirrel  cage  couldn’t  be  reality;  foxtrotting 
couldn’t  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  existence.  Rita  had 
slipped  away  from  him  while  he  bargained  in  the 
marketplace.  Dissipated?  So  was  he,  then !  Drunk 
on  directorships.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Blanchard’s  office  was  on  the  twenty-fifth 
story  of  a  building  near  Bowling  Green.  From  the 
windows  he  could  see  the  harbor,  that  gateway  to 
adventurous  dreams.  Ships  came  in  from  southern 
seas.  Ships  sailed  out  again,  bound  for  the  four 
quarters  of  a  delectable  globe.  The  men  who  sailed 
in  them  knew  other  horizons  than  the  pinnacles  and 
towers  of  New  York. 

“Perhaps,”  Mr.  Blanchard  thought,  looking  out  of 
his  office  window  at  the  complicated  activity  of  the 
harbor — “perhaps  if  I  tike  Rita  away,  she  will  ac¬ 
quire  a  prospective.  She  has  had  her  nose  pressed 
on  the  Manhattan  plate-glass  pane — ” 

He  reached  for  the  telephone  and  called  Hanover 
six  million.  Two  blocks  away,  slung  aloft  in  another 
gilt  and  marble  skyscraper,  a  bell  jangled  sharply. 
And  presently  Mr.  Blanchard  was  grinning  into  the 


mouthpiece  of  the  telephone  and  opening  his  heait 
to  the  senior  partner  of  the  Fairchild  Company. 

“This  you,  Fairchild?  Blanchard.  I  am  in  trouble 
and  need  your  help.  Not  financial — human.  It  s 
Rita.  She  isn’t  happy.  Nothing  I  can  put  my  fin¬ 
ger  on,  you  understand — she  makes  all  the  motions, 
but  she  doesn’t  deceive  me.  If  I  hadn’t  been  a  busi¬ 
ness  debauchee,  I  would  have  seen  it  long  ago.  She 
seems  to  think  that  the  day  is  lost  in  which  she  has 
not  danced  six  hours  in  a  badly  ventilated  room  full 
of  idlers  and  cigarette  smoke.  She  pretends  to  like 
it,  but  I  know  better.  Rita  is  at  heart  as  sound  and 
as  fresh  as  she  ever  was.  Only  she  has  acquired 
some  astounding  notions.  Romance  is  out  ot  date, 
along  with  fidelity,  devotion,  idealism,  and  other  mid- 
Victorian  virtues.  If  Rita’s  mother  were  alive,  Rita 
would  not  be  disdainful  of  the  homely  moralities. 
I  have  allowed  her  to  listen  too  long  to  the  piping 
of  the  saxophone.” 

Mr.  Fairchild  chuckled.  “New  York’s  to  blame,” 
he  said.  “This  city  is  strong  meat  for  the  young. 
You’ve  got  to  be  a  fool  or  a  worldling,  to  keep  your 
balance.” 

MR.  FAIRCHILD’S  time  being  worth  about  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  dollars  a  minute,  he  slid  abruptly 
to  the  point.  “Why  don’t  you  take  Rita  away?” 
“Egypt  —  Italy  —  Jamaica — ”  murmured  Rita’s 
father  in  a  sepulchral  voice. 

“Nonsense!  Take  her  to  Tahiti  or  British  Guiana 
or  the  Belgian  Congo.  The  most  uncomfortable  place 
you  can  think  of.  I  know  a  better  dose  than  any 
of  those — Magella.  Try  Magella !  It’s  hot  and  dusty 
and  as  unfashionable  as  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
operetta.  There’s  only  one  hotel  in  the  place — fifty 
cents  a  day  tout  compris — you  know  what  that  means ! 
There  you  will  encounter  primitive  morality  un¬ 
adorned — no  jazz,  unless  it  be  the  nasal  caterwaul¬ 
ing  of  some  amorous  Latin  singing  ‘O  Sole  mio’ — 
to  the  moon!  Go!  Stay  a  year.  Rita  will  turn 
romantic  in  self-defense.  She  will  probably  marry 
a  Magellan  aristocrat  who  is  descended  from  some 
Neapolitan  fishmonger — and  live  happily  ever  after. 
It  is  on  your  own  head.” 

“Are  you  serious?” 

Mr.  Fairchild,  a  block  away,  nodded  violently  into 
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— as  he  had  intended  that  she  should.  “What  have 
you  got  there?” 

“Tickets.  New  York  to  Rio.” 

“Who’s  going?” 

“You  and  I.” 

There  was  a  short  silence,  when  it  seemed  to  Mr. 
Blanchard  that  he  could  hear  the  beating  of  his  heart, 
loud  and  clamorous  as  the  kicking  of  the  frivolous 
clock.  Rita  was  motionless,  with  her 
cheek  against  her  father’s  hair. 

“Nonsense!”  she  said  after  a 
moment.  “I  can’t  go  anywhere!  < 

You’ve  no  idea  how  busy  I  am.” 

He  spoke  dryly:  “You  seem  to  be 
— very  busy.”  He  put  the  tickets 
in  his  pocket  and  stood  up. 

“I’m  sorry,  Rita.” 

“What  are  you  doing  in  Rio?” 

“I’m  not  going  there.  Further — 
to  Magella.  You  remember  Pug 
Fairchild?” 

“Yes.” 

“He  has  finished  his  railway,  and 
I  am  going  down  to  open  it.  A 
job  likely  to  be  flavored  with  the 
paprika  of  adventure.” 

“Why?” 

“They  are  going  to  have  a  revo¬ 
lution  down  there — bandits  versus 
the  self-respecting  element.” 

Rita  slid  to  her  feet  and  stretched  her  pretty  arms 
over  her  head.  “Aren’t  you  afraid  to  take  me?” 

“Aren’t  you  afraid  to  go?” 

She  laughed.  “No!” 

Mr.  Blanchard  turned  away  to  hide  the  triumph 
in  his  eyes.  He  knew  that  if  she  had  said  “Non¬ 
sense!”  again  he  would  have  lost  his  temper;  he 
might  even  have  slapped  her — and  the  thought  ap¬ 
palled  him.  After  all,  she  owed  him  something.  She 
spent  his  money  with  reckless  prodigality  and  gave 
nothing  in  return  for  it.  Mr.  Blanchard  was  no  fool ; 
he  knew  that  behind  every  parasite  there  is  a  bank 
account — he  had  been  to  blame.  Ten  thousand  a  year 
for  ball  gowns !  Five  thousand  for  horses  and  motors ! 
Heaven  knew  what  else  she  expected.  No  wonder 
her  smile  was  as  listless  as  cigarette  smoke. 

He  felt  her  hand  on  his  shoulders.  “I’m  crazy 
to  go,”  she  whispered.  “Magella— anywhere !  I’ve 
played  on  all  the  instruments;  I’ve  pulled  all  the 
strings.  I’m  bored!” 

He  put  his  arm  around  her,  and  they  clung  to¬ 
gether,  crying  a  little  because  they  really  loved  each 
other.  In  her  heart  she  was  thinking:  “Poor  old  dear. 
He  needs  a  rest.”  He  thought:  “Rita  needs  a  per¬ 
spective.”  And  both  of  them  were  wrong,  of  course. 

BUT  they  caught  the  fruit  steamer  and  sailed 
away  with  her  out  of  the  crowded,  brilliant  har¬ 
bor  down  a  sea  that  deepened,  as  they  traveled 
southward,  into  unimaginable  blue;  gulls  hovered 
astern;  dolphins  turned  somersaults  and  played  pin- 
wheel;  the  sun  rose  in  a  glory  and  sank  as  with 
the  metallic  clamor  of  a  brass  band — a  shattering  of 
gilded  fragments  on  the  rim  of  the  world. 

Rita  had  brought  six  trunks,  two  hatboxes,  golf 


“The  trip  will  be  flavored  with 
paprika,”  Blanchard  admitted. 
“  Aren’t  you  afraid  to  go  ?  ” 


"What  is  going  to  happen  to  usP 
she  demanded.  “God  knows.”  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  Kill  me  per¬ 
haps;  you  they  will  hold  for  ransom” 


sticks,  and  her  own  saddle.  Miniature  republics  were 
as  far  from  her  ken  as  they  are  from  yours  and 
mine.  For  all  she  knew,  Magella  was  something  like 
the  first  act  of  “Florodora” — palms,  show  girls,  spot¬ 
lights,  comedians,  and  syncopated  melody.  She  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  A1  Jolson  um-pahing  on  the  beach  with 
a  chorus  of  blond  cannibals  one-stepping  in  the  bosky 
shadow  of  artificial  coconut  trees.  She  pictured  her¬ 
self  flirting  with  naval  officers  in  spotless  duck. 
There  would  be  a  moon  every  night,  of  course.  And 
some  one  with  a  guitar.  .  .  . 

Rita  possessed  a  heart,  but  she  would  have  said 
“Nonsense!”  had  you  dared  to  tell  her  so.  She  had 
always  been  proud  of  her  aloofness — she  could  turn 
her  emotions  on  and  off  with  the  ease  of  a  bell  boy 
wielding  an  ice-water  spigot.  She  boasted  of  being 
able  to  say  to  any  man,  under  any  circumstances: 
“I  will  not  love  you.”  And  she  never  had.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  propose  to  a  girl  who  is  making  it  perfectly 
clear  that  you  are,  mentally,  physically,  and  spirit¬ 
ually,  invisible. 

Mr.  Blanchard  watched  her  with  amazement  and 
pity  as  the  big  fruit  steamer  cut  swiftly  southward 
across  a  tranquil  sea.  She  was  as  hard  and  bright 
as  platinum — and  equally  precious.  Civilization  had 
given  her  the  polished  surface,  the  patina  of  all 
luxurious,  expensive  things.  Mr.  Blanchard  thought 
with  a  sort  of  panic  that  she  probably  had  faith 
in  the  perfect  docility  of  the  elements;  she  would 
patronize  a  typhoon  and  face,  without  flinching,  a 
tidal  wave.  All  her  life  she  had  commanded  people 
and  things.  As  she  paced  the  fruit  steamer’s  deck, 
with  her  hands  in  the  pockets  of  her  smart  tweed 
coat,  she  had  the  air  of  saying:  “Nothing  can  hap¬ 
pen  to  this  ship,  because  I  am  on  board.”  _  And  it 
terrified  Mr.  Blanchard,  who ‘was  re¬ 
sponsible.  He  knew  what  lies  in  am¬ 
bush  for  those  who  put  their  nose  in 
the  air  and  keep  it  there.  Life  has 
a  way  of  placing  invisible  things 
across  the  path;  such  snares  as  love 
and  poverty,  failure  and  desire.  And 
Rita  was  too  pretty,  too  confounded¬ 
ly  pretty. 

“Well,  my  dear,”  he  said,  leaning 
on  the  rail  by  Rita’s  side,  and  squint¬ 
ing  at  the  dazzling  sky,  “we’re  al¬ 
most  there!  To-morrow  Rio,  then  a 
short  trip  on  the  company  boat,  and 
then  —  Magella.  Does  your  heart 
skip  a  beat  when  you  think  of  palms 
and  white  sand  and  sombreros  and 
—  revolutions?” 

She  glanced  at  him  and  shrugged 
her  shoulders.  “It  takes  more  than 
that  to  make  my  heart  skip  a  beat,” 
she  said. 


AT  Rio — not  Rio  de  Janeiro,  by 
the  way,  but  a  reeking  hot  coast 
’  town  farther  north — they  trans¬ 
ferred  themselves  and  Rita’s  bulging 
trunks  to  the  Rough  Rider,  and  for 
a  number  of  days  were  bumped, 
rolled,  pitched,  and  kicked  down  a 
steaming  sea  toward  Magella.  The 


Rough  Rider  was  dirty.  She  was 
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the  unseeing,  black  rubber  mouthpiece.  “I  know 
nothing  of  daughters.  But,  remember,  I  have  a  son 
who  took  his  Manhattan  diploma  three  years  ago. 

I  sent  him  to  Magella  and  he  has  learned  many 
things — principally  that  a  large  slice  of  the  world 
lies  beyond  Brooklyn  to  the  north,  Jersey  City  to 
the  south,  Fort  Hancock  to  the  east,  and  Van  Coit- 
landt  to  the  west!  Pug  has  a  wholesome  respect  for 
men  who  have  never  set  foot  in  the  Knickerbocker 
and  have  never  heard  of  Florenz  Ziegfeld.  When 
he  comes  back  he  may  even  underestimate  us  a  trifle.” 

“Rita  won’t  go,”  Mr.  Blanchard  interrupted. 

“Then  kidnap  her.  A  steamer  sails  for  Rio  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  You  can  catch  a  company  boat 
there — the  Rough  Rider.  She’s  a  tub,  I  warn  you. 
If  you  want  an  excuse — why  not  represent  me  at 
the  official  opening  of  the  railway?  Take  a  frock  coat 
and  a  top  hat.  There’ll  be  some  sort  of  a  service 
flags,  speeches,  compliments.  Entente  cordiale.  The 
Government  is  slipping,  and  we  are  hanging  on  to 
our  property  literally  by  the  teeth.  It’s  up  to  you.’ 

Mr.  Blanchard  had  a  vision  of  himself — million¬ 
aire  and  railway  celebrity— dictating  the  policy  of 
a  one-track  road  in  a  sun-baked  South  American  re¬ 
public.  Inwardly  he  groaned.  But  because  he  was 
thinking  of  Rita’s  lackluster  heart,  he  said  briefly: 
“Thanks.  I’ll  go.” 

THAT  night  he  dined  at  home.  Rita  was  not  there, 
and  the  servant  explained  that  she  was  dining 
with  the  Fairbankses  and  later  “going  on”  to  the 
Chu  Chin  Chow.  Mr.  Blanchard  groaned  and  re¬ 
treated  to  the  library,  where  he  sat  him  down  to  wait. 
He  had  two  tickets  for  passage  aboard  a  fruit  steamer 
sailing  in  the  morning  for  Rio;  he  took  them  out  of 
his  pocket  and  smoothed  them  on  his  knee  and  smoked 
three  large  black  cigars  in  slow  succession.  The 
servants  went  to  bed.  Outside  in  the  fashionable 
East  Side  street  there  was  an  occasional  silvery  clink 
of  passing  motors  and  the  rarer  clop  of  a  car¬ 
riage.  The  little  brass  clock  on  the  library  table 
kicked  frivolously  on  toward  midnight,  passed  one, 
two,  three —  Mr.  Blanchard’s  head  wobbled  on  his 
shoulders,  but  he  kept  himself  awake.  And  at  four 
the  front  door  opened,  closed  softly,  and  Rita 
came  in. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  glorified  coolie’s  costume — 
hydrangea-blue  pantaloons,  purple  coat,  orange  cap 
set  jauntily  on  her  braided  hair.  She  stood  in  the 
doorway,  blinking  sleepily. 

“Sitting  up?  Father,  what  on  earth  has  hap¬ 
pened?” 

“It  occurred  to  me,”  Mr.  Blanchard  said,  “that  you 
and  I  were  seeing  too  little  of  each  other.  To-day 
some  one  asked  me  whether  your  eyes  were  blue  or 
brown — and  I  had  forgotten.  Come  here.” 

Rita  crossed  the  room  and  sat  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair.  “I  have  gray  eyes,”  she  said. 

“That’s  so.  Gray.  And  what  do  you  see  with 
them,  my  dear?” 

“You  sound  like  the  wolf  in  ‘Little  Red  Riding 
Hood.’  I  see  you.  And  you’re  getting  bald  oh  the 
top  of  your  dear  old  head.” 

“I’m  getting  old.” 

“Nonsense.”  Rita  kissed  him  and  spied  the  tickets 
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CUSTOMBILT 


Stewart- Warner  Speedometer  Cor’n 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Popular  Priced  Motor 
Driven  Model  $610 

Western  Price  $ 6  75 


Large  De  Luxe  Motor- 
Driven  Model  $15-M 

Western  Price  $15-25 


De  Luxe  Hand-Operated 
Model  $6  00 

Western  Price  $ 6-25 


Popular  Priced  Hand- 
Opera  ted  Model  $5iQQ 

Western  Price  $5  25 


\  'j !  Stewart 

r}'  J  j t'  Motor- Driven 

ll/  Warning  Signal 

:  $10.00 

zzfjr.  $10^5 


WARNING  SIGNAL 


IS  the  horn  you  now  have  on  your  car  a  protection  or  a  liability? 

You  cannot  afford  to  take  any  chances  with  a  horn  that  is  weak  in 
tone  or  uncertain  of  operation.  Life  and  property  are  at  its  mercy. 

Wherever,  whenever  a  Stewart  Warning  Signal  speaks  it  gets  instant 
action.  It  never  fails.  Its  deep,  full,  resonant  voice  pierces  the  loudest 
traffic  din.  It  carries  a  mile  ahead  on  country  roads.  It  commands 
attention. 

There  is  a  model  to  fit  every  purse  and  purpose.  For  your  safety’s 
sake  have  a  Stewart  Warning  Signal  installed  on  your  car  without  delay. 


Other  Stewart 
Custombilt  Necessities 

Speedometer,  #25.00 

Special  Ford  Model  .. - - - $  1  5.00 

Special  Truck  Model  - 35.00 

Warner  Auto  Meter 

Standard  Model . -$40  00 

Deluxe  Model  - - —  75.00 

Vacuum  System,  #13.50 

Searchlight 

Standard  Model - - - - — $  7.50 

Deluxe  Model -  15.00 

Popular  Priced  Model—— — -------  5.50 


Auto  guard 

Bolted-onType - $10.00 

Side  damp  Type - - *  ^9 

Ford  end  Chevrolet  Models - 10.00 

Some  of  above  prices  are  slightly  Increased 
vest  of  100°  Meridian 
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Her  narrow  decks  were  exposed  to  the 
withering  attentions  of  an  ardent  sun 
that  popped  out  of  the  ocean  before 
night  was  decently  finished,  and  stayed 
in  the  heavens  until  the  stars  came  out. 
There  was  no  shade  anywhere  during 
those  burning,  intolerable  days.  Rita 
lay  in  her  stuffy  cabin  and  fanned  her¬ 
self  and  thought  of  New  York — New 
York  wrapped  in  snow!  Mr.  Blanchard 
sat  in  his  shirt  sleeves  in  the  meager 
shelter  of  the  deck  house.  Once,  when 
Rita  ventured  on  deck  for  a  breath  of 
air,  she  saw  him  playing  cards  with 
three  dark  gentlemen  in  greasy  pon¬ 
chos.  Her  father! 

THE  Fairchild  mines  lay  behind  the 
city  of  Magella  in  the  cindery  heart 
of  the  Santa  Christina  mountains. 
American  capital  had  flung  a  railway 
across  the  range,  into  the  campagna 
on  the  other  side,  northward  to  the 
Concordian  frontier.  And  American 
capital,  pouring  into  the  national  treas¬ 
ury  via  old  man  Fairchild  and  Bowling 
Green,  New  York,  had  not  only  brought 
Magella  before  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
but  had  paved  the  way  for  a  spectacu¬ 
lar  future.  Old  man  Fairchild’s  son, 
armed  with  Yankee  faith  in  the  in¬ 
vincibility  of  right,  had  not  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  building  the  railway,  but  had 
kept  the  opposing  political  parties  from 
flying  at  one  another’s  throats.  The 
Royalists,  strongly  propped  and  reen¬ 
forced  by  American  dollars,  favored  the 
Fairchild  Company.  The  Nationalists, 
opposed  by  nature  to  law  and  order,  bit 
around  the  edges  of  the  peaceful  ad¬ 
ministration,  looking  for  an  easy  way  in. 

Administering  Magella  was  like  see¬ 
ing  to  the  moral  and  physical  welfare 
of  Babeldom.  There  were  perhaps  a 
dozen  pure-blooded  Magellans  in  the 
city — men  who  claimed  to  be  descended 
from  Spaniards  who  came  to  the  little 
white  city  with  the  dawn  of  the  new 
world,  bringing  jewel-incrusted  cruci¬ 
fixes,  saddles  made  of  silver,  coins  of 
the  reign  of  Philip,  and  hope  beyond 
the  dreams  of  man.  This  handful  of 
aristocrats  had  grown  gray  with  honors. 
They  lived  in  grilled  houses  facing  the 
Piazza  Independenza  or  the  fashionable 
Esplanade. 

For  the  rest,  Magella  was  biracial 
and  bilingual.  A  Spanish-Italian  mot¬ 
ley  trod  the  narrow  streets,  barefooted 
and  wearing  for  shelter  from  the  scorch¬ 
ing  sun  enormous  straw  hats  with  coni¬ 
cal  crowns.  The  railway  had  brought 
about  a  social  mince  pie — racial  flotsam 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  globe 
drifted  into  the  city  in  the  wake  of 
industry  —  Chinese,  Germans,  negroes 
from  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  English¬ 
men,  Japanese.  The  Nationalists  re¬ 
cruited  malcontents  from  this  volatile 
element,  prodded  them  with  anti-Ameri¬ 
can  tirades,  threw  the  gold  dust  of  the 
Christinas  into  their  eyes,  and  formed 
an  army. 

The  Royalist  forces  were  very  well 


drilled;  when  marching  in  holiday  pa¬ 
rades  they  flashed  and  glittered  and 
maneuvered  with  all  the  spectacular  ele¬ 
gance  of  West  Point  cadets  on  review. 
But  old  man  Fairchild’s  son — popularly 
called  Signor  Pug — knew  that  a  pretty 
uniform  doesn’t  make  a  soldier. 

“When  the  clash  comes,”  he  said  to 
Diego,  President  of  the  republic,  “your 
tin  warriors  will  fall  on  their  faces  and 
yammer.  It  is  the  way  of  comic-opera 
armies.” 

The  clash  came,  and  Diego’s  warriors 
were  four  days’  march  from  the  capi¬ 
tal.  It  fell  to  a  handful  of  citizens  to 
face  the  attacking  Nationalists  in  the 
streets  of  Magella.  And  Mr.  Blanchard, 
sent  by  Fairchild  pere  to  open  the  Ma¬ 
gella  Railway  with  dignity  and  osten¬ 
tation,  was  on  his  way,  blissfully  un¬ 
aware  that  the  baby  republic  had  burst 
into  howls.  Mr.  Blanchard  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  country  where  law  and 
order  were  as  much  a  matter  of  course 
as  the  regular  intaking  and  outgoing 
of  one’s  breath.  He  spoke  blithely  to 
Rita  of  “revolutions,”  being  under  the 
impression  that  they  might  witness 
a  fight  between  street  urchins  and  po¬ 
licemen. 

The  crew  of  the  Rough  Rider,  how¬ 
ever,  suffered  from  no  such  colorful 
illusions.  No  wireless  communications 
were  received  from  the  station  at  Porto 
Bio,  which  in  itself  was  enough  to  cause 
the  captain  to  wring  his  hands.  He 
called  Porto  Bio  as  long  as  the  Rough 
Rider  remained  within  calling  distance, 
but  the  station,  for  the  first  time  in  five 
years,  failed  to  greet  the  ex-privateer 
as  she  staggered  down  the  coast  from 
Rio. 

The  following  morning  a  pile  of  rosy- 
hued  cumuli  thrust  above  the  horizon, 
and  the  captain,  peering  anxiously  from 
the  bridge,  pointed  with  a  blunt  fore¬ 
finger:  “Magella.” 

Mr.  Blanchard  looked,  felt  his  heart 
leap  with  a  strange,  new  excitement, 
and  ran  below  to  Rita’s  cabin.  She  was 
lying  on  her  back  in  the  narrow  berth, 
her  arms  clasped  under  her  head,  her 
eyes  closed.  She  wasn’t  interested  in 
Magella.  Bitterly  she  said  so. 

“Magella?  You  dragged  me  down 
here  because  I  was  bored!  The  cure 
is  worse  than  the  disease.  I’m  seasick. 
I’m  uncomfortable.  I’d  give  my  right 
hand  to  be  back  in  the  land  of  bath¬ 
tubs  and  ice  water.  If  this  is  romance, 
give  me  reality!” 

THAT  afternoon^  the  rosy-hued  clouds 
drew  nearer,  heightened,  took  on  fan¬ 
tastic  and  incredible  mountain  shapes, 
developed  substance,  color,  reality.  Rita, 
standing  in  the  narrow  bow  of  the  Rough 
Rider,  saw  the  city  of  Magella  come  into 
focus — first  a  blur  of  white,  then  opaque 


squares  against  a  background  of  tropic 
green,  then  distinguishable  houses — the 
twin  campanili  of  the  Cathedral,  the 
dome  of  the  Teatro  Nazionale,  the  vast, 
semicircular  wall  of  the  Arena  Goldoni. 

WHEN  the  Rough  Rider  slipped 
around  the  Capo  headland  and  en¬ 
tered  the  harbor  it  became  evident  that 
all  was  not  well  in  Magella. 

The  sound  of  rifle  fire  was  distinct¬ 
ly  audible — sharp  and  dry  as  a  stick 
drawn  along  a  picket  fence.  Now  and 
again  a  pu^  of  white  smoke  blossomed 
in  the  hills,  and  those  on  board  the 
Rough  Rider  heard  the  dull  explosion 
of  big  guns.  A  coast  steamer  had  gone 
ashore  at  the  harbor’s  mouth  and  lay 
on  her  side,  half  out  of  water,  like  a 
stranded  whale.  And  as  the  Rough 
Rider  passed,  a  crackle  of  rifles  broke 
out  on  the  steamer’s  deck. 

Rita  became  aware  of  a  faint  sing¬ 
ing  above  her  head.  She  heard  some 
one  shouting :  “Out  of  the  way !  They’re 
firing  at  us!” 

“Incredible,”  she  thought,  and  stayed 
where  she  was.  Looking  toward  the 
city,  she  saw  men  stagger,  crumple, 
and  fall.  She  saw  the  whole  side  of 
a  house  collapse  and  become  a  floating 
cloud  of  yellow  dust. 

“So  this  is  Magella!”  she  panted. 
“Are  they  staging  a  fight  for  our  bene¬ 
fit,  or  is  it  real?” 

Mr.  Blanchard  groaned.  “Real.”  He 
pointed.  “Look!  Some  one’s  coming  out 
in  a  launch.” 

Rita  looked.  Her  cheeks  were  flam¬ 
ing,  her  eyes  brilliant.  And  her  heart, 
her  lackadaisical  heart,  skipped  every 
other  beat.  She  saw  a  launch  put  off 
from  shore  and  head  straight  for  the 
drifting  Rough  Rider.  An  American 
flag  rattled  at  the  stern,  and  Rita  saw 
a  man  standing  upright  in  the  bow,  a 
target  for  every  rifle  along  the  Espla¬ 
nade.  He  waved,  and  as  the  launch  came 
alongside  Rita  caught  sight  of  his  face. 
“Pug  Fairchild!” 

He  came  up  the  Rough  Rider’s  side 
ladder,  haggard,  splattered  with  the 
mud  of  Magella  and  the  blood  of  Ma¬ 
gellans,  barefooted,  bareheaded,  and 
laughing.  The  crew  of  the  Rough  Rider 
plucked  him  off  the  side  ladder  and 
hurled  questions. 

“It’s  all  over,”  he  shouted.  “Finito! 
The  revolution  has  happened  and  has 
failed.  We  drove  the  main  forces  out 
two  hours  ago.  Cammarillo  is  dead.  I 
saw  him  die.  President  Diego  and  Miss 
Diego  are  at  the  Consulate.  McCarthy 
is  holding  the  mines.  And  the  Royalist 
comic-opera  forces  are  now  engaged  in 
cleaning  up  the  water-front  streets.” 
He  stretched,  grinned  happily,  and  ran 
his  hands  over  his  dust-begrimed  face. 
“For  Dios,  sehores,  a  wonderful  fight! 


Where  is  Mr.  Blanchard?  We  had  a 
wire  ten  days  ago — ” 

Mr.  Blanchard  rose  from  his  squat¬ 
ting  position  behind  the  deck  house  and 
came  forward  with  gingerly  caution. 
Rita  was  behind  him. 

“Hello,  Pug,”  she  said. 

Pug  Fairchild  shouted.  He  caught 
Rita’s  hands.  He  danced  an  ecstatic 
foxtrot  up  and  down  the  Rough  Rider’s 
narrow  deck.  He  shook  Mr.  Blanchard’s 
right  hand  and  then,  for  good  measure, 
his  left.  He  held  Rita  off  at  arm’s 
length  and  scanned  her  with  enthusiasm 
and  gratitude. 

“Rita !  An  American  girl  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  tupenny-ha’penny  revolution! 
You’re  a  sight  for  tired  eyes.” 

Rita’s  glance  was  cool.  Her  heart 
was  beating  at  its  usual  rate — which 
was  just  a  little  steadier  than  a  Wal¬ 
tham  watch.  She  was  pretty,  and  knew 
it.  Revolution  or  no  revolution,  here 
was  just  another  young  man  whose  eyes 
kindled  at  the  sight  of  her.  Strange 
that  she  could  think  of  him  thus,  con¬ 
sidering  their  last  meeting  in  New  York. 
But  to  her  he  was  then  just  a  lovable 
boy.  Though  the  whole  world  rocked 
with  hate  and  triumph,  she  remained 
true  to  her  role. 

“Is  there  a  decent  hotel  in  Magella?” 
she  demanded. 

“No,”  Pug  said  shortly.  “But  I  dare 
say  we  can  make  you  comfortable.” 

And  his  smile  died  like  the  sun  going 
behind  a  cloud. 

THEY  went  ashore  in  the  launch,  Rita 
refusing  to  stay  another  night  on 
board  the  Rough  Rider.  Mr.  Blanchard 
followed  meekly,  with  scared  looks  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  stranded  coast 
steamer,  from  whose  deck  a  constant 
popping  of  firearms  sounded  like  explo¬ 
sions  of  corn  in  some  gigantic  popper. 

A  man  was  fussing  over  the  engine 
in  the  launch — a  thin,  dark  man  in 
soiled  linen.  Pug  introduced  him  to 
the  Blanchards  as  “My  friend,  Carlo 
Gonelli,  who  fought  for  the  freedom  of 
Magella.”  Rita  bowed  and  Gonelli, 
clicking  his  heels  together,  bent  from 
the  waist. 

“What  a  monkey!”  Rita  thought. 
“What  a  beauty!”  Gonelli  thought. 
They  continued  to  stare  at  each  other 
all  the  way  across  the  harbor.  Gonelli’s 
black  eyes  flashed  sidewise,  impudent 
and  admiring.  His  coat  was  ripped  up 
the  back;  his  collar  had  wilted  in  the 
heat  of  some  terrific  fight  in  the  nar¬ 
row  streets  of  the  city;  his  curly  hair 
stood  on  end.  Rita  saw  that  there  was 
blood  on  the  back  of  his  hands.  A  deep 
cut,  as  if  some  one  had  slashed  at  him 
with  a  sword.  Yet  he  busied  himself 
with  the  engine.  .  .  .  Was  he  a  Magel¬ 
lan?  An  Italian? 

She  looked  away  from  him  and 
watched  the  city. 

No  one  was  visible  beneath  the  double 
row  of  clipped  trees  along  the  Espla- 
( Continued  on  page  47) 
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become  an  expert  typesetter  and  had 
borrowed  enough  money  to  buy  the 
Marion  “Star,”  which,  being  the  organ 
of  a  much  smaller  community,  had  even 
fewer  readers  than  the  Dayton  “News.” 
All  the  owners  of  these  newspapers  had 
to  do  was  to  write  all  the  news,  solicit 
advertisements,  make  up  the  paper,  set 
the  type,  and  deliver  it  when  it  came 
out  of  the  pressrooms.  The  rest  of  the 
day  they  had  to  themselves.  In  his 
leisure  moments  Harding  played  the 
cornet,  but  later  gave  this  up  for  a 
much  more  interesting  instrument,  on 
which  he  has  played  with  increasing 
skill  and  technique  ever  since.  He 
learned  to  play  on  audiences.  He  dis¬ 
covered  that,  whenever  there  were  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  in  the  little  schoolhouse, 
people  were  interested  when  he  spoke. 
Cox  devoted  his  spare  moments  to  wide 
and  diligent  reading  and  educated  him¬ 
self.  It  is  said  by  his  friends  that  dur¬ 
ing  his  early  public  life  Cox  could  not 
have  repeated  the  alphabet  before  an 
audience  without  a  prompter  to  help 
him  over  stage  fright. 

Both  Cox  and  Harding  have  grown 
up  with  their  newspapers  and  are  pri¬ 


marily  newspaper  men,  and  not  poli¬ 
ticians.  They  know  every  department 
of  a  country  newspaper,  and  after  long 
years  of  adversity,  great  enough  to 
have  discouraged  most  people,  they  are- 
the  owners  of  two  of  the  best  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  The  Marion 
“Star”  is,  of  course,  a  small-town  news¬ 
paper,  while  the  Dayton  “News”  has 
grown  almost  to  metropolitan  stature. 
There  have  never  been  any  labor  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  newspaper  plants  of  Cox 
and  Harding.  There  has  never  been 
a  strike  in  either  establishment.  The 
old  employees  who  started  with  the 
newspaper  are  still  there,  and  their 
loyalty  has  never  swerved,  even  during 
the  time  when  their  employers  faced 
bankruptcy  and  they  had  to  live  on 
future  prospects  rather  than  a  weekly 
pay  roll.  Cox  later  bought  the  Spring- 
field  “News,”  whose  size,  name,  and 
politics  changed  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Take  away  the  political  future  from 
Cox  or  Harding,  and  you  will  not  have 
broken  any  hearts  or  robbed  them  of 
anything  which  they  consider  very 
precious,  but  take  away  their  news¬ 
papers  and  you  will  have  taken  away 


the  substance  and  color  from  their 
lives. 

I  am  afraid  that  here  the  parallel 
between  Cox  and  Harding  ends.  The 
comparison  sharpens  into  contrast. 
Human  nature  breaks  along  one  in¬ 
evitable  line  of  cleavage,  and  the  two 
groups  into  which  it  splits  have  always 
been  and  always  will  be  distinct  and 
opposite.  One  is  conformist  and  the 
other  nonconformist.  One  assents  and 
the  other  dissents.  One  believes  in  the 
gospel  of  things  as  they  are  and  the 
other  in  the  steady  pressure  of  change 
and  progress.  One  has  its  roots  in  the 
past  and  the  other  reaches  for  the 
promise  of  the  future.  To  use  the  usual 
political  terms,  one  is  conservative  and 
the  other  progressive.  When  these  dif¬ 
ferent  types  appear  in  politics  they 
seem  always  to  be  camouflaged,  so  that 
they  may  give  offense  to  no  one.  The 
conservative  is  said  by  his  friends  to 
be  “conservatively  progressive”;  the 
radical  is  toned  down  by  his  support¬ 
ers  into  a  “practical  reformer.”  But 
the  camouflage  peels  off  readily.  No 
amount  of  tactful  speechmaking  can 
cover  a  difference  so  essential.  Cox 


and  Harding  are,  generally  speaking, 
the  two  antithetical  types.  Cox’s  natu¬ 
ral  instinct  is  that  of  the  pioneer. 
Harding  is  by  nature,  association,  and 
training  the  pronounced  protagonist  of 
things  as  they  are. 

Where  the  Contrast  Begins 

IF  anyone  has  any  doubts  about  it,  let 
us  examine  these  men  at  closer  range. 
I  visited  Cox  in  his  home  just  outside 
Dayton,  Ohio;  I  talked  with  Harding  in 
the  Capitol.  The  first  interview  was 
more  satisfactory  than  the  second  be¬ 
cause  it  was  intimate  and  uninter¬ 
rupted,  but  even  in  a  single  meeting  the 
contrast  between  the  men  rose  sharp 
and  defined. 

In  Marion,  Ohio,  the  first  man  I 
asked  about  Harding  told  me  that  he 
was  the  best  liked  man  in  the  county. 
When  I  asked  at  random  about  Cox  of 
the  first  I  met  in  Dayton,  he  said: 
“Cox  is  a  fighter.  Many  people  have 
reason  to  hate  him.” 

The  comparison  is  hardly  fair  to  Cox, 
but  it  indicates  a  difference  in  the  char- 
( Continued  on  page  26) 
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SCHOOL  days  are  rough  days  for 
school  furniture;  there  is  hardly 
any  varnished  article  that  has  to 
stand  what  desks  and  chairs  in  the 
school  go  through. 

Their  salvation  is  surface  protec¬ 
tion.  Ordinary  wear  and  tear  leave 
their  surfaces  uninjured.  It  is  a 
hard  test  but  varnish  is  equal  to  it ! 

Interest  to  you  lies  in  what  it 
teaches. 

It  teaches  that  in  your  own  home 
you  can  have  the  same  protection. 

You  know  better  than  anyone 
else  what  the  good  floors  and  good 
furniture  in  your  home  have  to 
stand.  You  know ,  but  do  you  think 
much  about  it?  Do  you  accept  it 
as  a  necessary  evil  or  do  you  realize 
that  by  keeping  every  surface  intact 


under  a  tough,  enduring  protective 
coating  you  will  save  your  property 
—  save  replacing  furniture  —  save 
repairing,  indoors  and  out  ? 

The  surface  is  the  danger  point. 
The  surface  is  the  point  attacked. 
Whether  property  be  wood,  metal, 
stucco  or  concrete  the  surface  is 
the  place  where  deterioration  tries 
to  get  a  foothold.  It  has  no  chance 
if  there  is  always  a  protective  coat¬ 
ing  in  the  way. 

Look  at  all  your  property  from 
this  extremely  important  angle. 
Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all. 

«L 

Let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  the  illustrated  booklet 
we  have  prepared,  showing  how  easy  it  is  to  prevent 
property  loss — perhaps  you  have  overlooked  a  surface 
problem  that  this  book  will  remind  you  of.  Address: 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  Room  632,  The  Bourse, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  school  room  Lesson  too  seldom  learned 


The  paint  has  peeled  off — the  putty  is 
breaking  away,  the  surrounding  wood¬ 
work  is  splitting.  Here  is  a  case  where 
the  surface  was  left  unprotected  with 
disastrous  results.  Actual  falling  out  of 
the  glass  is  a  very  real  danger.  Keep 
an  eye  on  the  surface  conditions  of  your 
window  sash  and  frame. 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

is  issued  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Committee,  representing  the 
Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied  Interests,  whose  products,  taken  as 
a  whole,  serve  the  primary  purposes  of  preserving,  protect¬ 
ing  and  beautifying  the  innumerable  products  of  the  lumber, 
metal,  cement  and  manufacturing  industries,  and  their  divisions. 


Many  people  never  think  of  their  eave 
troughs  until  a  leak  occurs.  Eave  troughs 
cannot  be  expected  to  last  indefinitely 
unless  given  surface  protection.  Inspect 
them  frequently.  Paint  them  thoroughly. 


Warnish 


WOOD 

SURFACES 


PLASTER 

SURFACES 


CONCRETE 

..surfaces; 


MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS  SURFACES 


METAL 

SURFACES 


b  BRICK  ' 

SURFACES 


Recipe  for 
Enjoyment 

TAKE  one  congenial 
gathering,  arrange 
comfortably,  sprinkle 
with  laughter  and  con¬ 
versation,  add  Nabisco, 
Anola  and  Ramona  Sugar 
Wafers. 


Whether  served  together,  sep¬ 
arately,  or  as  dainty  accom 
paniments  to  beverages,  fruit 
or  other  refreshment, 
these  popular  delicacies 
are  always  in  good  form, 
always  in  good  taste. 

And  they  are  ready 
for  immediate  use. 

Sold  in  the  famous 
In- er- seal  Trade  Mark 
Package 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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acter  of  the  two  men  that  will  develop 
later.  I  asked  Harding  what  he  thought 
of  Cox,  and  I  asked  Cox  what  he  thought 
of  Harding.  The  statements  are  hard¬ 
ly  what  one  would  call  revelations  of 
character,  but  they  give  us  a  start.  This 
is  what  Cox  had  to  say  of  Harding: 
“Harding  is  a  man  of  great  personal 
charm.  Strange  as  his  convictions  may 
appear  to  me,  he  is  perfectly  sincere  in 
his  belief  that  the  future  welfare  of 
the  country  lies  in  the  custodianship 
of  the  Republican  party  under  the  poli¬ 
cies  which  he  represents.  There  is  no 
manufactured  or  affected  likeness  to 
McKinley  in  Harding.  He  is  of  the 
McKinley  type,  brought  up  on  the  Old 
Guard  Republican  faith  and  persistent¬ 
ly  clinging  to  it.  He  is  a  skilled  and 
polished  orator,  and  has  a  decided  gift 
for  phrase  and  alliteration.  I  respect 
his  journalistic  achievements,  but  we 
stand  very  far  apart.” 

Harding  said  of  Cox:  “I  don’t  know 
what  he  thinks  of  me,  but  Cox  is  a  very 
shrewd  man,  possessor  of  great  political 
wisdom,  and  has  made  a  very  able  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Ohio,  whom  the  people  like 
and  approve.  He  has  done  many  things 
in  Ohio.  Cox  is  smart.  He  understands 
politics.  He  makes  a  very  impressive 
speech.  I  have  great  respect  for  his 
newspaper  ability.” 

I  found  James  M.  Cox,  the  only  Demo¬ 
crat  who  has  ever  been  three  times  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Ohio,  in  a  beautiful  home  over¬ 
looking  the  Miami  River  and  the  stretch 
of  territory  devastated  by  the  Dayton 
deluge  of  1913.  He  was  sitting  at  the 
end  of  a  long  rectangular  living  room, 
flooded  with  books  and  firelight.  As  I 
studied  this  quiet,  unassuming,  young- 
looking  man  of  forty-nine,  who  is  per¬ 
haps  the  least  conspicuous  of  all  the 
possible  candidates  for  the  presidential 
nomination,  it  struck  me  that  a  man  of 
so  many  achievements  should  have  some¬ 
thing  written  in  his  face,  some  quality 
of  bearing,  or  outward  sign  of  great¬ 
ness,  which  would  give  the  writer  a  de¬ 
scriptive  foothold.  But  all  that  I  could 
observe  was  that  he  appeared  to  be  a 
serious-minded  man  of  a  peculiar  in¬ 
tentness.  He  is,  I  believe,  what  one 
would  call  the  dynamic  sort,  but  there 
are  no  superficial  sparks.  He  is  of 
medium  build,  rather  stocky,  has  dark- 
brown  hair,  friendly  brown  eyes,  and 
wears  glasses. 

The  Place  for  an  Ace — 

IT  is  with  a  distinct  quickening  of 
the  spirit  that  one  writes  about  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cox.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this.  One  is  that  you  have  the  sense  of 
a  discoverer.  Cox  is  not  known  as  the 
subjects  of  the  other  presidential  booms 
are  known,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  has  not  yet  begun  to  boom.  If  you 
put  your  ear  to  the  ground,  you  may 
detect  faint  rumblings  and  premonitory 
sounds,  but  there  is  yet  no  general  area 
of  disturbance.  There  is  no  big  noise. 
He  has  not  been  press-agented  and 
motion-pictured,  overorganized,  over- 
advertised,  and  in  general  thrust  at  the 
helpless  public  like  a  new  breakfast 
food.  As  this  is  being  written,  he  has 
not  a  single  campaign  manager  or  a 
single  press  agent.  There  is  now  noth¬ 
ing  you  can  say  about  most  of  the  can¬ 
didates  that  is  not  stale  and  weary 
repetition.  But  there  is  nothing  you 
can  say  about  Cox  that  is  not  fresh  and 
new.  The  politician  can,  no  doubt,  dis¬ 
cover  strategy  and  subtlety  in  this  very 
method  of  self-effacement — a  policy  that 
is  almost  certain  to  win  popularity  as 
the  outcry  grows  against  the  lavish  and 
questionable  campaign  contributions  re¬ 
ceived  by  some  of  the  other  candidates. 
Cox  is  not  innocent  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  game  he  is 
playing. 

He  likened  the  situation,  as  he  spoke 
to  me,  to  a  game  of  stud  poker.  “All 
my  friends,”  he  said,  “are  urging  me 
to  open  up  a  vigorous  campaign.  But 
I  prefer  to  wait.  If,  when  the  conven¬ 
tion  opens,  they  finally  turn  to  Ohio, 
all  right.  We  either  have  an  ace  in 
the  hole,  or  we  haven’t.  If  we .  have 
an  ace  concealed,  we  win;  and  if  we 


haven’t,  no  amount  of  bluffing  and  ad¬ 
vertisement  can  do  us  much  good.” 

I  said  there  were  two  reasons  why 
one  could  write  with  spirit  about  Cox. 
The  other  is  that  he  is  a  downright  and 
decisive  character,  and  you  get  a  genu¬ 
ine  reaction  from  meeting  him.  You 
come  away  from  him  with  the  feeling 
of  having  had  familiar  and  stimulating 
contact  with  a  positive  personality  with 
positive  ideas.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
public  men  I  have  met  who  likes  direct 
questions  and  direct  answers.  For  Cox 
there  is  no  hinterland  of  expediency 
where  truth  and  falsity  merge.  There 
is  no  neutrality  of  thought  which 
paralyzes  action.  There  is  black  and 
white.  Cox  does  not  accept  life  with 
reservations. 

Cox  Keeps  the  Ball  in  Bounds 

WHEN  you  ask  him  questions,  he 
does  not  stalk  up  and  down  the 
room  like  a  caged  animal  looking  for 
a  means  of  escape.  He  does  not  say: 
“Of  course  you  must  realize  that  I  am 
scarcely  in  a  position  to  answer  that,” 
or  “I  cannot  at  this  time  commit  my¬ 
self,”  and  so  on.  He  speaks  decisively 
and  to  the  point,  without  pat  phrase 
or  platitude,  without  verbal  streamers 
of  any  sort.  He  thinks  and  talks  con¬ 
cretely.  He  does  not  toss  the  subject 
in  the  air  and  play  with  it  until  it  rolls 
out  of  bounds.  He  seizes  it  carefully, 
advances  it  down  the  field,  and  kicks  it 
for  a  goal. 

His  philosophy  of  life,  his  economic 
and  industrial  theory,  is  built  from  his 
own  experience  in  a  State  which  has 
had  as  many  troubles  during  the  past 
decade  as  any  State  in  the  country.  His 
idea  of  how  to  settle  national  problems 
is  based  on  his  experience  in  settling 
State  problems  in  Ohio. 

Governor  Cox  told  me  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  secur¬ 
ing  industrial  peace  with  either  dob 
lars  or  bayonets.  Nor  does  he  think, 
if  the  next  president  is  a  man  whose 
campaign  has  been  financed  by  a  stake 
which  capital  offers  for  strong-arm 
methods  of  putting  down  industrial  un¬ 
rest,  that  this  will  augur  very  well  for 
the  future  industrial  peace  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  On  the  contrary,  any  policy  of 
violent  suppression,  or  the  selection  of 
a  man  committed  to  such  a  policy  who 
has  thereby  already  incurred  the  an¬ 
tagonism  of  labor,  will,  in  his  opinion, 
result  in  the  very  eventuality  which 
everyone  is  trying  to  prevent — a  vio¬ 
lent  industrial  upheaval.  It  will  turn 
social  evolution  into  revolution. 

“How  have  you  .settled  labor  disputes 
in  Ohio?”  I  asked  him. 

“By  the  force  of  public  opinion,”  he 
answered  promptly.  “It  is  the  strong¬ 
est  weapon  we  have,  and  in  the  intelli¬ 
gent  informing  of  public  opinion  lies 
the  solution  of  all  industrial  contro¬ 
versy  of  the  future.  The  labor  element 
in  Ohio,  and  it  contains  as  large  a  per¬ 
centage  of  foreign  workers  as  any  State 
in  the  country,  is  90  per  cent  fair  and 
reasonable  and  responsive  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  public  opinion.  If  this  great 
power  is  properly  informed,  and  prop¬ 
erly  exerted,  there  is  no  need  of  re¬ 
course  to  armed  force. 

“During  the  steel  strike  I  was  warned 
that  a  mob  of  striking  steel  workers 
were  planning  to  invade  West  Virginia 
from  Ohio  and  influence  the  nonunion 
workers  of  that  State.  The  governor 
of  West  Virginia,  stating  that  he  had 
no  means  of  resisting  this  invasion, 
asked  me  to  prevent  it.  I  acquainted 
the  officials  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  with  the  possible  danger  of  such 
a  situation  and  asked  them  to  tell  the 
workers  to  stay  at  home.  They  did  so. 
No  soldiers  were  necessary.  The  men 
stayed  at  Steubenville  on  their  own  side 
of  the  State  line.” 

It  sounded  simple  enough  the  way 
the  governor  put  it,  but  I  was  curious 
to  know  how  these  miracles  were  per¬ 
formed. 

“They  obeyed  me,”  explained  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cox,  “because  they  knew  I  repre¬ 
sented  the  public  opinion  of  Ohio — that 
( Continued  on  page  29) 
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The  FUEL-IZER 

Is  built  Into  the  Packard  carburetion 
system. 

Dries  and  breaks  up  “wet**  mixture. 

Does  away  with  the  formation  of 
carbon  deposits. 

Insures  clean  spark  plugs. 

Is  entirely  automatic — no  working  part* 
or  adjustments. 

Prevents  dilution  of  cylinder  and  crank 
case  oil. 

Insures  quick  and  sure  starting  in  cold 
weather. 


cjhis  Exclusive  Packard  feature  now  Standard 
Equipment  on  every  new  Packard  Car 


WITH  the  development  of 
the  Fuelizer,  the  engineers 
of  the  Packard  Company 
have  reached  the  goal  for  which 
motor  car  interests  all  over  the 
world  have  been  striving  for  many 
years.  In  short  —  they  have 
achieved  perfect  combustion  of 
all  grades  of  gasoline. 

*  *  * 

To  the  Packard  owner,  at  least, 
the  inefficient  carburetion  of 
gasoline  is  no  longer  a  source  of 
worry  and  expense. 

Quick  starting — with  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  11°  above  Zero,  the 
Packard  engine  equipped  with 
Fuelizer  responds  perfectly  to  the 
throttle  in  10  seconds. 

About  20  seconds  after  starting, 
the  engine  may  be  operated  per¬ 
fectly  on  a  normal  mixture — no 
need  of  choking  motor. 


Tests  made  at  5°  below  Zero 
show  that  the  engine  is  able  to  pull 
on  high  gear  almost  immediately. 

Freedom  from  carbon — not  one 
single  case  of  foul  spark  plugs  or 
valves,  combustion  chamber  walls 
or  piston  rings,  developed  in  the 
months  of  testing  after  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  Fuelizer. 

Complete  combustion  of  fuel  is 
shown  by  the  absence  of  oil  dilu¬ 
tion  in  the  crank  case.  The  Fuel¬ 
izer  does  away  with  this  main 
cause  of  wear  on  engine  bearings 
and  scoring  of  cylinder  walls.  It 
does  away  with  sticky  valve  guides 
and  valve  stems. 

Freedom  from  smoking  was 
demonstrated  by  the  clean  ex¬ 
haust,  due  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  the  Fuelizer  works  at  the 
maximum  when  engine  is  start¬ 
ing  and  idling. 


The  Fuelizer  Is  about  the 
simplest  invention  anybody  ever 
saw  to  mean  so  much. 

It  consists  essentially  of  a  pipe, 
a  chamber  and  a  spark  plug.  It 
weighs  less  than  two  pounds. 

It  is  automatically  regulated  by 
the  varying  degree  of  suction 
exerted  by  the  engine  as  the 
throttle  is  opened  or  closed.  Not 
a  moving  part — not  an  adjust¬ 
ment  anywhere. 

•  •  • 

A  Packard  feature.  Exclusively 
Packard. 

In  every  way  an  achievement 
that  must  strengthen  the  appeal 
of  the  Packard  Car  to  the  practi¬ 
cal-minded  man  who  is  looking 
for  passenger  transportation  op 
the  basis  of  performance,  econ¬ 
omy  and  value. 


“Ask  the  Man 


Who  Owns  One 99 
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UNTIL  Thaddeus  Fairbanks  invented  the 
platform  scale,  weight-measuring  instru¬ 
ments  had  not  greatly  changed  since  an¬ 
cient  Babylon.  From  age-incrusted  pictures 
carved  in  stone  we  learn  that  these  instruments 
in  use  in  Egypt  differed  little  from  the  one  prob¬ 
ably  used  in  Abraham’s  transactions  with  the 
sons  of  Heth,  of  which  we  are  told  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  shekels  he  paid  Ephron  for  a  burial  place 
were  weighed  out  in  silver  currency. 

It  remained  for  an  ingenious  Yankee  hemp  dealer  and 
artisan  to  solve  the  problem  of  accurate  weighing  by 
means  of  the  platform  scale  as  we  now  know  it.  Until  his 
invention  appeared  in  1830,  old-time  methods  of  weighing, 
by  balance  or  steelyard,  were  the  only  ones  in  use.  Little 
did  this  Vermont  inventor  realize  how  great  a  revolution 
he  had  wrought  in  the  world’s  trading  methods! 

Today,  in  ten  thousand  lines  of  trade  is  found  the  accu¬ 
rate  Fairbanks  Scale  registering  weights  ranging  from  the 
“twentieth  part  of  one  poor  scruple”  to  that  of  a  giant 
locomotive  or  a  monster  long  range  gun. 


GO  where  you  will  on  the  earth’s  surface  and  you  will 
find  the  world’s  goods  being  accurately  weighed  on 
Fairbanks  Scales.  No  country  too  remote — no  application 
too  difficult — for  their  successful  use.  The  flour  in  the 
mill — the  coal  at  the  mine  entrance — the  load  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  door — all  pass  over  these  scales  and  their  tallies  are 
taken.  Accurate — dependable — honest — Fairbanks  Scales. 


Our  products  include  Fairbanks  Scales — oil 
engines — pumps — electric  motors  and  gen¬ 
erators  —  railway  appliances  and  coaling 
stations — farm  power  machinery,  such  as 
“Z”  engires,  lighting  plants,  water  systems. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  C&  CO. 
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if  they  disobeyed,  they  would  have  the 
full  force  of  this  opinion  against  them. 
It  is  a  force  which  no  body  of  men  can 
long  defy.” 

The  governor  might  have  added,  and 
did  hint  at  the  fact,  that  labor  has 
shown  this  yielding  attitude  because  he 
has  won  the  reputation  of  being  a  friend 
of  labor.  His  several  administrations 
furnish  an  uninterrupted  record  of  true 
benefits  conferred  upon  the  working¬ 
man.  He  has  improved  factory  condi¬ 
tions,  introduced  new  precautions 
against  accidents,  and,  above  all,  he 
was  responsible  for  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act,  first  introduced  in 
Ohio  and  later  a.  model  not  only  in 
this  country  but  abroad,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  State  automatically  in¬ 
demnifies  the  worker  for  injury  sus¬ 
tained  in  his  work,  abolishing  the 
antiquated  law  of  “assumption  of  risk,” 
and  the  endless  litigation  of  courts  and 
millions  of  dollars  expended  in  this 
litigation. 

What  the  Constitution’s  For 

“fpHE  trouble  in  the  past,”  continued 

JL  Governor  Cox,  “has  been  that  the 
public  has  not  been  accurately  informed 
of  the  facts  in  the  big  controversies. 
During  the  coal  strike,  for  instance,  it 
was  not  generally  understood  what  the 
miners  were  fighting  for.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  their  chief  concern  was  about 
the  sporadic  and  interrupted  nature  of 
their  employment.  They  wanted  wages 
based  on  yearly  employment,  not  on 
employment  during  eighteen  days  of 
the  month.  Furthermore,  the  public 
did  not  understand  that  these  workers 
lived  in  localities  so  far  removed  from 
the  other  fields  of  industry  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  for  them  to  get  other 
jobs  readily. 

“I  am  in  favor  of  creating  a  Federal 
agency,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inves 
tigate  and  report,  not  conclusions,  but 
facts  in  all  disputes,  so  that  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  country  may  be  brought  in¬ 
telligently  to  work.  Not  armed  force 
but  well-informed  public  opinion  must 
be  applied  to  our  industrial  problems, 
for  it  is  the  deciding  factor,  and  no 
group  of  individuals  can  run  against  it.” 

It  is  Cox’s  opinion  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  framed  just  as  much  to  pre¬ 
vent  abuse  by  the  government  as  abuse 
of  the  government,  and  that  this  gov¬ 
ernment  must  be  free  from  all  suspi¬ 
cion  of  championing  either  side  in  any 
conflict  between  capital  and  labor.  He 
considers  the  bringing  in  of  armed 
troops  an  abuse  by  the  government, 
unless  laws  actually  have  been  broken. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth  than  to  infer  that  Cox  disap¬ 
proves  of  putting  down  actual  disor¬ 
ders  by  force.  But  the  fact  is  that  he 
has  proved  that  this  last  resort  is  sel¬ 
dom  necessary.  When  policing  is  ad¬ 
visable  he  believes  it  should  be  done 
whenever  possible  by  local  authorities. 
When  operators  appealed  to  Cox  for 
aid  in  opening  mines  or  factories,  Cox 
replied:  “Go  ahead  and  resume  busi¬ 
ness.  If  anyone  interferes,  you  will 
have  all  the  assistance  you  want.  Then 
we  will  call  out  troops  to  enforce  the 
law.”  In  Canton,  Ohio,  trouble  was 
anticipated,  and  the  mayor  joined  mill 
owners  in  the  clamor  for  State  troops. 
Cox’s  answer  to  this  was  to  remove  the 
mayor  and  put  in  a  man  who  could 
keep  order  and  did.  The  substitute 
was,  by  the  way,  a  Republican. 

He  said  that  in  Ohio  most  of  the 
radical  trouble  had  been  caused  by  a 
very  few  foreigners,  and  that  a  strange 
retribution  had  been  at  work.  Em¬ 
ployers  were  at  first  eager  for  foreign 
labor  because  their  very  ignorance  of 
American  standards  of  life  made  them 
cheap  and  desirable.  The  less  enlight¬ 
ened  and  “Americanized”  they  became 
the  more  obedient  tools  of  capital  they 
were.  “Now,”  said  Cox,  “employers 
are  sowing  what  they  have  reaped.” 

I  have  not  yet  explained  why  anyone 
should  have  described  Cox  as  a  cordially 
hated  man  in  Dayton.  His  three  terms 
as  governor  have  been  a  sustained  bat¬ 


tle  between  what  Cox  thought  was  good 
for  the  State  and  what  certain  groups 
of  individuals  thought  was  good  for 
themselves.  Every  reform  has  brought 
him  a  new  grist  of  enemies.  His  meas¬ 
ures  for  flood  prevention,  after  the  del¬ 
uge  of  1913,  were  bitterly  opposed.  An 
actual  antiflood  prevention  movement 
sprang  up,  not  because  the  people  of 
Ohio  were  really  in  favor  of  future 
floods,  but  because  the  new  valuation 
of  certain  lands,  the  expenditure  of 
money  and  a  higher  tax  rate  in  Dayton 
to  make  it  a  safe  place  to  live  in,  gave 
his  enemies  material  for  a  campaign 
against  him.  His  opposition  to  a  trac¬ 
tion  deal  before  he  was  governor,  in 
which  he  was  finally  victorious  after  his 
opponents  had  tried  to  close  down  his 
newspaper  office,  started  him  with  quite 
a  respectable  number  of  enemies.  And 
his  fighting  career  has  added  to  them. 
His  school  reforms,  which  threw  the  lit¬ 
tle  old  red  schoolhouse  into  the  limbo 
of  picturesque  antiquity  and  instituted 
modern  educational  standards,  ended 
the  comfortable  careers  of  a  number  of 
old  pensioners  who  were  living  off  the 
State.  His  rigid  economy  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  decrease  in  the  number  of 
State  employees  piled  up  more  enemies. 
His  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  was 
fought  in  a  long  battle  whose  echoes 
were  heard  throughout  the  country. 
But  this  is  the  interesting  point: 

In  the  Republican  administration 
which  intervened  between  his  first  and 
second  terms  as  governor,  none  of  the 
reforms  which  had  won  him  the  stigma 
of  being  a  radical  reformer  with  social¬ 
ist  tendencies  was  repealed.  It  seemed 
that  the  State  approved  of  them. 

Harding’s  Fine  Spirit 

THE  attainments  of  Senator  Warren 
G.  Harding  do  not  etch  themselves  on 
the  mind  with  quite  the  same  distinct¬ 
ness,  but  he  is  a  pleasing  character  to 
consider.  No  more  lovable,  generous, 
or  human  citizen  ever  lived.  Everyone 
in  Marion,  Ohio,  likes  Harding.  He  has 
no  enemies.  He  had  one,  and  this, 
strangely  enough,  was  his  father-in- 
law,  and  since  the  story  brings  out  the 
trait  of  generosity  and  broad-minded¬ 
ness  which  all  his  friends  mention 
first,  I  will  briefly  sketch  it.  In  1891 
Harding,  whose  newspaper  was  then 
balancing  between  success  and  failure, 
fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  man  in 
town,  Amos  Kling.  Mr.  Kling  was  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  to  the  match,  forbade  the 
wedding,  and  when  it  seemed  about  to 
take  place,  despite  his  commands, 
warned  all  of  his  friends  who  wished 
to  remain  friends  not  to  attend  it.  For 
twenty  long  years  while  Harding  strug¬ 
gled  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  a 
position  of  prominence  in  the  State,  his 
father-in-law  refused  to  speak  to  him. 
He  met  the  displeasure  and  direct  op¬ 
position  of  the  most  influential  man  in 
Marion  at  every  turn.  This  made  things 
hard,  but  every  day  for  ten  years  he 
and  Mrs.  Harding  spent  eight  hours  or 
more  in  the  newspaper  office  until  they 
had  forced  the  town  to  recognize  it  as 
its  best  newspaper.  The  story  has  a 
happy  ending.  There  was  a  final  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  everyone  was  happy.  But 
the  point  is  this :  During  the  time  when 
Kling  was  doing  everything  possible  to 
make  life  uncomfortable  for  Harding, 
Kling’s  name  was  suggested  for  State 
senator,  and  Harding,  who  was  cer¬ 
tainly  entitled  to  the  greatest  animosity 
and  bitterness  toward  this  man,  appar¬ 
ently  felt  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  gave 
his  cordial  support  to  the  movement  to 
elect  his  father-in-law  State  senator. 

In  Marion,  where  I  talked  with  busi 
ness  associates,  employees,  men  who 
‘used  to  set  type  with  him,  men  who  long 
ago  played  on  the  village  band  with 
him,  and  men  who  were  politically  op¬ 
posed  to  him,  I  at  once  observed  another 
difference  in  the  estimates  of  Harding 
and  Cox.  Men  speak  about  what  Cox 
does  and  they  speak  about  what  Har¬ 
ding  is.  It  is  the  fine  spirit  of  Harding, 
the  generosity,  the  charity,  the  fairness 


heir  favorite  lesson. 

Today  practical  business  booklets  are  used  in  classes  for 
supplementary  reading  all  over  the  country.  An  extra 
edition  of  "Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy  ”  was 
printed  to  satisfy  the  repeated  requests  of  school  teachers. 


ccTT  7"E  will  not  have  the  regular  reading  lesson  today,”  said  the 
pretty  teacher  with  a  smile.  “Which  one  of  the  supple' 
mentary  books  would  you  like?” 

“The  book  about  how  the  sprinkler  puts  out  the  fire,”  said  a 
babble  of  voices. 


“All  right.  You  begin,  Margaret,”  said  the  teacher,  as  she  dis' 
tributed  copies  of  “Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy,”  and  Margaret, 
reading  remarkably  well  for  a  twelve'year'old,  began  as  follows: 

“When  the  fire  starts,  the  heat  starts.  When  the  heat  starts,  the  water  starts. 
When  the  water  starts,  the  fire  goes  out.” 

No  sleepy  heads,  no  whispering  or  teasing  in  this  class-room.  Every  boy  and 
girl  on  tiptoe  with  interest. 

But  now  it  was  Fred’s  turn  and  with  an  air  of  manly  importance,  he  read: 
“States  are  requiring  that  the  Eves  of  factory  employees  be  safeguarded  by  this 
unfailing  protection.  Why  in  the  name  of  common-sense  don’t  states,  cities,  coun¬ 
ties,  and  private  institutions  duplicate  this  same  protection  for  little  school  children?” 

Yes!  Why  don’t  they,  indeed?  Perhaps  because  members  of  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  other  officials  can’t  join  the  many  school  reading  classes  where  the  pupils 
through  “Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy,”  are  receiving  invaluable  lessons 
in  fire  protection — lessons  which  those  responsible  should  act  upon  in  order  that 
schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  all  such  buildings  be  made  safe  for  their  occupants. 


cRead — "Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy” 


We  are  glad  to  fill  requests  for  this  booklet  for 
school  use,  because  we  believe  that  it  is  a  service 
to  the  country,  and  good  business  for  us  to  aid 
in  educating  the  younger  generation  in  the 
necessary  reduction  of  America’s  fire  waste. 

More  important  even  than  this  is  to  get  the 


plain  facts  before  the  proper  public  officials  now. 
Therefore,  write  today  for  your  copy  of  “Fire 
Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy,”  and  when  you 
have  read  it  pass  it  along  to  some  one  else. 

Address  Grinnell  Company,  Inc.,  288  West 
Exchange  Street,  Providence,  R.  L 


Complete  Engineering  and  Construction  Service  on  Automatic  Sprinklers. 
Industrial  Piping,  Heating  and  Power  Equipments,  Fittings,  Pipe,  Valves. 

GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM 

When  the  fire  starts,  the  water  starts. 
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The  Standard  Taper  for 
Business  Stationery 

Standard — because  it  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  product  of  a  mill  that  for 
more  than  fifty  years  has  made 
nothing  but  quality  bond  paper — a 
mill  which  has  been  the  pioneer 
maker  of  fine  bond  business  sta¬ 
tionery,  and  which  has  led  in  the 
development  of  loft-dried  bond 
paper.  Old  Hampshire  is  made 
of  hand-sorted  rags,  in  tints  suit¬ 
able  for  every  business  purpose. 

Standard — because  it  always  con¬ 
veys  the  impression  of  good  taste 
when  used  for  letterheads. 

Standard — because  it  has  superior 
strength  and  durability. 

Standard— with  the  man  who 
buys  business  stationery,  because 
no  other  bond  paper  responds  so 
splendidly  to  the  good  work  of 
his  printer. 


^Hampshire  Taper  Company, 


m 


SOU  TH  HADLEYFAULS 
.A4ASSACHU5ITTS- 


Old  Hampshire 
Stationery  is  the 
choice  of  particular 
men  and  women. 
Upon  request  to 
Department  D,  a 
free  sample  will  be 
sent  you 


“Wanted  —  a 
Correspondent, 

Salary  $15,000”— 
an  interesting  book¬ 
let  which  will  be 
mailed  you  on  re¬ 
quest  to  Depart¬ 
ment  D. 


and  the  sociability — the  personal  flavor 
that  seem  to  impress  most  men  who 
know  him  well.  They  describe  him  also 
as  a  “good  business  man”  and  as  one 
who  is  “conservatively  progressive” — a 
phrase  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  use 
before — and  as  one  who  is  safe. 

What  people  had  to  say  about  him  in 
Marion  was  so  unvarying  and  so  uni¬ 
form  in  tone  that  I  thought  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  they  had  rehearsed  together.  “He 
is  a  sane,  sound,  sensible  business  man,” 
they  said.  “He  has  unfailing  common 
sense  and  the  ability  to  reach  wise  de¬ 
cisions  out  of  a  conflict  of  opinion.  He 
has  nothing  of  the  autocrat  in  him.  He 
believes  in  reaching  conclusions  through 
consultation  with  his  colleagues.” 

This  struck  another  difference,  for  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  Cox  usually 
makes  up  his  mind  about  things  by 
himself. 

It  occurred  to  me  as  I  left  Marion, 
Ohio,  for  Washington  that  Harding 
was  not  a  product  of  Marion  so  much 
as  Marion  is  a  product  of  Harding. 
Harding  may  be  a  “small-town”  man, 
as  some  one  said  to  me,  but  if  so,  he  is 
the  dominant  and  overshadowing  figure 
in  it.  He  is  the  man  who  made  Marion. 
He  has  backed  and  supported  every 
worthy  business  enterprise  in  the  town. 
He  has  helped  it  grow  from  4,000  to 
30,000  people.  From  1884  to  1913  he 
gave  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the 
newspaper  which  has  grown  from  a 
practically  abandoned  newspaper  prop¬ 
erty  into  a  positive  force  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  He  served  in  the  Ohio  State  Sen¬ 
ate  from  1900  to  1904,  and  was  lieuten¬ 
ant  governor  of  the  State  under  Her¬ 
rick.  He  has  always  been  “regular”  in 
the  most  exacting  Republican  sense. 
When  there  have  been  any  divisions  or 
new  deals  in  the  Republican  party, 
Harding  has  always  stood  pat.  He  stood 
with  the  Foraker  group  against  Sher¬ 
man  in  Ohio;  he  bitterly  opposed  the 
Progressive  split  under  Roosevelt,  but 
this,  it  seems,  does  not  entirely  destroy 
Harding’s  share  in  the  Roosevelt  tradi¬ 
tion,  for  all  differences  were  patched  up 
and  they  later  became  great  friends. 
But  the  McKinley  tradition  fits  Harding 
so  perfectly  that  he  need  seek  no  other. 
If  mantles  descend  on  people  these  days, 
the  McKinley  mantle,  without  a  doubt, 
belongs  to  Harding. 

“Government  with  party  sponsorship,” 
says  Harding,  “brings  us  closer  to  the 
Constitution  and  saves  us  the  insta¬ 
bility  that  characterizes  personal  gov¬ 
ernment.  Our  weakness  in  the  country 
to-day  lies  in  the  personal  insistence 
over  and  above  party  conviction.  No 
man  ought  to  be  greater  than  his  party.” 

Harding  is  neither  greater  nor  less 
than  his  party.  He  is  the  party  per¬ 
sonified.  In  him  resides  the  genius  and 
solidity  of  the  Republican  faith. 

WLan  I  met  him  he  was  annoyed. 
The  antics  of  the  Senate  seem  to  bore 
him.  This  to  me  was  a  new  idea,  for  I 
thought  that  the  people  whom  the  Sen¬ 
ate  annoyed  were  mostly  on  the  outside. 
I  did  not  dream  that  the  senators  them 
selves  felt  dissatisfied  about  it  all. 

“Now,”  he  said,  with  an  irony  which 
the  flashing  Irish  intellect  will  fully 
appreciate,  as  we  had  just  begun  to  talk 
and  the  bell  rang  in  the  reception  room 
— “now  I’ve  got  to  go  in  and  settle  the 
fate  of  the  Irish  people.” 

He  had  barely  returned  and  reseated 
himself  when  a  page  boy  interrupted. 

“You  will  really  have  to  pardon  me,” 
said  the  senator,  “but  it  seems  that  I 
must  now  turn  my  attention  to  that 
momentous  question  which  concerns  us 
so  intimately — the  future  of  Korea.” 

Cares  for  Only  One  Country 

AND  he  kept  going  out  and  coming 
.  back  with  fresh  irritation  until  all 
the  countries,  I  presume,  were  exhausted. 
The  reason  why  this  process  was  so  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  Harding  is  that  the  senator 
is,  above  everything  else,  as  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  me,  a  nationalist.  By  na¬ 
tionalism  as  opposed  to  internationalism 
Harding  means  an  intense,  almost  ex¬ 
clusive,  devotion  to  the  affairs,  prob¬ 
lems,  and  ideals  of  our  own  country 
with  a  minimum  of  concern  about  the 
destinies  of  other  people.  A  vigorous 
nationalism,  he  believes,  is  the  best  and 
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most  inspiring  impulse  any  nation  can 
possess.  It  is  our  intense  nationalism, 
in  his  opinion,  that  enabled  us  to  play 
the  part  we  did  in  the  war  against  Ger¬ 
many.  If  the  words  “flag,”  “country,” 
“constitution”  recur  with  what  might 
seem  an  unnecessary  persistency  through 
all  of  his  speeches,  it  is  simply  because 
Harding  is  dominated  by  the  idea  of 
this  transcendent  nationality.  There  is 
only  one  country  in  the  world  that 
Harding  cares  a  snap  about,  and  that  is 
America. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  very 
different  construction  placed  by  Cox 
and  Harding  upon  that  “understand¬ 
ing,”  which  everyone  agrees  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  settling  the  differences  between 
capital  and  labor.  To  the  former  it 
meant  that  the  public  should  be  better 
informed  about  the  exigencies  of  labor. 
To  the  latter  it  meant  that  labor  should 
be  better  informed  about  the  burdens 
and  hardships  of  capital. 

“I  have  recently  paid  $6,000  for  a 
carload  of  paper  that  formerly  cost 
$800,”  said  the  senator.  “I  do  not 
believe  that  employees  generally  under¬ 
stand  the  increased  costs  that  capital 
has  to  meet  these  days  to  keep  business 
enterprise  running.” 

But  Harding  is  not  narrow-minded 
enough  to  believe  that  the  misunder¬ 
standing  is  all  on  one  side.  “Down  in 
Houston,  Tex.,”  he  said,  “I  attended  a 
meeting  of  a  ‘father  and  son’  club,  or¬ 
ganized  with  the  purpose  of  bringing 
together  the  divergent  ways  of  the  two 
generations.  What  this  country  needs 
is  an  employer  and  employee  club.  In 
Marion  we  have  a  club  of  this  nature, 
and  not  long  ago  I  was  in  the  position 
of  dining  next  to  my  own  chauffeur. 
There  will  never  be  any  ‘capital  and 
labor’  problem  between  me  and  my 
chauffeur.” 

Not  Intended  to  Print 

IN  private  conversation  there  is  no 
hint  of  the  orator.  He  speaks  quietly, 
almost  confidentially.  But  when  on  the 
platform  he  has  a  most  galvanic  and 
electric  quality.  He  can  say  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  (the  words  are  not  quoted  exact¬ 
ly)  :  “Fellow  countrymen,  I  believe  in 
the  full  protection  of  capital” — and 
while  the  audience  is  struggling  to  di¬ 
gest  this  startling  pronouncement,  he 
concludes — “But  I  believe  that  the  lib¬ 
erty  and  privileges  of  the  man  who  toils 
and  wins  his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  must  also  be  guarded,”  .  .  . 
and  there  will  be  a  perfect  tornado  of 
applause. 

When  the  words  have  been  spoken 
and  imprisoned  in  cold  print,  without 
the  flavor  and  magnetism  of  the  speaker 
— when  a  harsh  critic  examines  the 
speeches  of  Harding  in  their  pamphlet 
form — he  might  say  that  they  contain 
little  beyond  a  glorious  and  fine-sound¬ 
ing  apotheosis  of  what  is  obvious  and 
indisputable:  that  he  appears  to  have 
committed  himself  to  nothing  beyond 
ardent  patriotism  and  Americanism. 
But  the  superficial  critic  is  mistaken. 
In  the  carefully  guarded  utterances — 
and  principally  in  what  he  leaves  un¬ 
said — there  is  a  stern  and  unflinching 
commitment.  It  is  the  commitment  to 
conservative  and  “safe”  doctrine,  to  the 
safety  and  stability  that  lie  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  methods  of  the  past. 

There  is  no  point  either  in  stressing 
Harding’s  conservatism  or  trying  to 
explain  it  away.  To  his  supporters  he 
is  a  safe  and  desirable  citizen  on  ac 
count  of  this  very  quality.  To  his 
critics  he  is  a  hopeless  and  backward¬ 
looking  Bourbon.  Cox’s  critics  likewise 
will  never  quite  free  their  minds  of  the 
suspicion  that  Cox  may  do  something 
unexpected  and  radical. 

About  Harding  there  is  a  splendid 
and  majestic  immutability.  One  need 
expect  no  surprises  from  him.  He  is  no 
more  likely  to  change  his  course  than 
one  of  the  planets.  He  will  always  do 
what  is  Republican  and  regular.  During 
his  senatorship  he  has  run  true  to  form. 
He  has  always  acted  and  voted  and 
spoken  according  to  the  best  Republican 
tradition.  He  has  voted  for  antistrike 
legislation,  been  a  violent  critic  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  stood  with  Lodge  on  the 
treaty  question,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 
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SPEED 

PER  HOUR 

Will  your  car  do  this  ?  I 

10 

I 

.W.I.e&b 

3-2f,n^  1 

20milK<®3fev_ 

20.8ft.  r  I  IT] 

30  miles 

58  "•  late 

KmiMSa 

“•3,K 

40  miles 

SO  miles 

148  ft.  ,  ' 

1  231  ft. 

Copyrighted  1919  by  Thermoid  Rubber  Company 

Head-on 
at  the  curve! 

Will  your  brakes  hold  f 


This  chart  shows  the  distances  in 
which  a  car  should  stop,  at  any  given 
speed,  if  the  brakes  are  efficient 


Ordinary  woven 
lining 

Notice  the  loosely  woven 
texture. 

Wears  down  quickly  and 
unevenly . 

Loses  its  gripping  power 
as  it  wears. 


Thermoid  Hydraulic 
Compressed 
Brake  Lining 

Notice  the  compact  tex¬ 
ture.  Wears  down 
slowly.  Gives  uniform 
gripping  surface  until 
worn  wafer  thin. 


TWO  hundred  feet  from  the  curve 
— climbing  the  hill  on  high.  Then 
without  warning  the  other  car 
dashes  around  the  bend.  It’s  headed 
directly  for  you  —  you’ve  both  got  to 
slow  up  or  crash.  Will  the  brakes  hold? 

It’s  only  in  a  case  like  this  that  you 
realize  the  vital  importance  of  brakes 
that  never  fail.  Yet  —  in  lesser  emer¬ 
gencies —  you  trust  your  life  to  your 
brakes  a  dozen  times  a  day. 

Don’t  rely  blindly  on  brakes  that  may 
fail  you  just  at  the  critical  moment.  The 
chart  above  shows  how  quickly  you 
should  be  able  to  stop.  Have  your 
brakes  inspected  by  your  garage 
man  regularly . 

Perhaps  they  need  only  a  slight  ad¬ 
justment— perhaps  they  need  new  lin¬ 
ing.  Ordinary  woven  lining  wears  down 
quickly  and  unevenly.  It  grabs  and  slips 
after  the  first  few  hundred  miles.  Unless 
frequent  adjustments  are  made,  you  can 
never  be  sure  that  your  brakes  will  hold. 

Making  brake  lining  by 
hydraulic  compression 

By  using  40°fo  more  material  than  in 
ordinary  woven  lining — by  compressing 
this  material  under  tremendous  hy¬ 
draulic  pressure  into  a  tight,  close-tex¬ 
tured  mass — we  have  perfected  a  brake 


lining  that  wears  down  slowly,  and  main¬ 
tains  its  gripping  power  even  when  worn 
as  thin  as  cardboard. 

Brakes  lined  with  Thermoid  Hydrau¬ 
lic  Compressed  Brake  Lining  never 
grab  or  slip.  They  do  not  swell  from 
dampness,  because  Thermoid  is  Grap- 
nalized — an  exclusive  process  which 
enables  it  to  resist  moisture,  oil  and 
gasoline. 

Because  of  its  long-wearing  qualities 
and  unfailing  efficiency,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  50  of  the  leading  cars  and 
trucks  have  standardized  on  Thermoid. 

Don’t  take  any  more  chances  with 
faulty  brakes.  Have  your  brakes  in¬ 
spected  regularly.  And  next  time  you 
need  new  brake  lining,  be  sure  that  you 
specify  Thermoid. 

The  new  Thermoid  book  on  automo¬ 
bile  brakes  is  the  most  complete  publi¬ 
cation  on  the  subject  ever  printed.  It 
tells  how  to  keep  your  car  within  safety 
limits.  Sent  free.  Write  today. 

1  hermoid  Rubber  Company 

Factory  and  Main  Offices:  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  Cleveland 
Atlanta,  Detroit,  Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh,  Boston,  London,  Pans,  Turin 
Canadian  Distributors 
The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Company 
Limited,  Montreal 

Branches  in  all  principal  Canadian  cities 


IfientloiB  Brake  Lining 

Hydraulic  Compressed 

Makers  of  “Tkermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joints”  and  “ Thermoid  Crolide  Compound  1  ires 
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ART- RUGS  AND 
FLOOR-COVERINGS 


“ Isn’t  This  Rug  a  Joy!” 

E 


’ VERY  little  while  /  find  myself  stopping  in  the  midst 
of  my  work  to  admire  it! 

'I  used  to  think  this  kitchen  a  dull,  cheerless  place;  but 
since  J’ve  had  this  lovely  Congoleum  Rug  I  actually  am 
finding  excuses  for  staying  in  the  kitchen! 

'  ‘Wouldn  t  Grandma  have  reveled  in  a  rug  like  this! 
Gran  dad  used  to  say  you  could  eat  off  her  kitchen  floor!" 

But  this  modern  housewife  keeps  her  floor  just  as 
spotless  and  immaculate  as  her  grandmother’s  without 
any  back-breaking  scrubbing  or  sweeping.  She  has 
something  her  grandmother  never  dreamed  of — a 
sanitary,  waterproof  rug! 

In  a  twinkling  a  damp  mop  wipes  away  every  sign 
of  the  morning’s  baking  and  kitchen  work  and  restores 
the  charming  fresh  color  of  the  rug. 


And  as  to  expense — if  this  Congoleum  Rug  had 
cost  as  much  as  other  rugs,  it  would  have  been  a  good 
investment,  for  it  certainly  saves  time  and  trouble  in 
cleaning — but  it  cost  only  $14. 25. 

Even  the  laying  of  these  rugs  is  a  simple  matter. 
A  woman  can  do  it  herself  without  a  bit  of  help — no 
hammer  or  tacks  and  they  stay  where  they’re  put;  they 
never  curl  or  kick-up  at  the  edges. 

The  kitchen  is  only  one  of  a  dozen  places  where 
Congoleum  has  been  found  to  give  complete 
satisfaction. 

3  x  4^  feet  $2.40  7%  x  9  feet  $11.85 

3x6  feet  3.20  9  x  9  feet  14.25 

6x9  feet  9.75  9  x  10J4  feet  16.60 

9  x  12  feet  $19.00 

Prices  in  the  Far  West  and  South  average  16°!o  higher 
than  those  quoted;  in  Canada  prices  average  2&°Jo 
higher.  All  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


V/ guarantee 


Yard  Goods 

Artistic  patterns  in 
Congoleum  Floor-Cover¬ 
ing  for  those  who  wish  to 
cover  the  entire  floor. 
Waterproof,  sanitary, 
needs  no  fastening. 

Price  $1.00  per  square 
yard  for  both  two-yard  and 
three-yard  widths. 


Rug-Borders 

Congoleum  isalso  made 
for  use  as  a  border  about 
a  center  rug.  Anadmirable 
substitute  for  hard  wood 
floors,  resembling  them 
closely,  and  being  as  easy 
to  clean. 

Prices,  24  inches  wide, 
69c  per  linear  yard;  36 
inches  wide,  85c  per 
square  yard. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
OR  YOUR  MONEY  Will. 
BE  REFUNDED 


A  DAMP  CUDTH  WIU.  PtSMOVl 
.  ItAl  If  IT  STICKS  TO  GOODS 


Look  for  the  Gold  Seal 

When  you  buy  Gold-Seal 
Congoleum  you  take  no  risk 
whatever  in  the  quality  or  the 
service  it  willgive.  Every  claim 
that  is  made  for  these  sanitary, 
easily  cleaned  rugs  is  backed  by 
the  Gold-Seal  pledge: 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Your  Money 
will  be  Refunded. 

You  will  find  this  Gold-Seal  on 
the  face  of  every  rug  and  on 
every  two  yards  of  the  rollgoods. 
It  means  all  that  it  says. 


incorporated 
PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO  MINNEAPOLIS 

DALLAS  BOSTON  MONTREAL 
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Vulcani  zed  Rubber 


The  Little  Warrior 


Continued  from  page  9 


upon  as  a  suitable  address  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  his  standing.  (“In  a  sense,  my 
dear  child,  I  admit,  it  is  Brompton  Road, 
but  it  opens  into  Lennox  Gardens,  which 
makes  it  to  all  intents  and  purposes 

Sloane  Street.”)  ,  ... 

Jill  put  up  her  face  to  be  kissed,  like 

a  penitent  child.  . 

“I’ll  never  be  naughty  again! 

For  a  flickering  instant  Derek  hesi¬ 
tated.  . 

The  drive ,  long  as  it  was,  had 
been  too  short  to  restore  wholly  his 
equanimity.  Then  the  sense  of  her 
nearness,  her  sweetness,  the  faint  per¬ 
fume  of  her  hair,  and  her  eyes,  shin¬ 
ing  softly  in  the  darkness  so  close  to 
his  own,  overcame  him.  He  ci’ushed 

her  to  him.  .  ,  , 

Jill  disappeared  into  the  house  with 
a  happy  laugh.  It  had  been  a  terrible 
day,  but  it  had  ended  well. 

“The  Albany,”  said  Derek  to  the  cab¬ 
man.  . 

He  leaned  back  against  the  cushions. 
His  senses  were  in  a  whirl.  The  cab 
rolled  on. 

Presently  his  exalted  mood  vanished 
as  quickly  as  it  had  come.  Jill  absent 
always  affected  him  differently  from 
Jill  present.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
strong  imagination,  and  the  stimulus 
of  her  waned  when  she  was  not  with 
him.  Long  before  the  cab  reached 
the  Albany  the  frown  was  back  on 
his  face. 

Arriving  at  the  Albany,  he  found 
Freddie  Rooke  lying  on  his  spine  in 
a  deep  armchair.  His  slippered  feet 
were  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  he  was 
restoring  his  wasted  tissues  with  a 
strong  whisky  and  soda.  One  of  the 
cigars  which'  Parker,  the  valet,  had 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  his  approval. 


Derek  lit  a  cigar  and  stared 
silently  at  the  floor 


Fine!  Make  a  long  arm  and  gather  in 
a  cigar.” 

And  Freddie,  having  exerted  himself 
to  play  the  host  in  a  suitable  manner, 
wedged  himself  more  firmly  into  his 
chair  and  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

Derek  sat  down.  He  lit  a  cigar,  and 
stared  silently  at  the  floor.  From  the 
mantelpiece  Jill’s  photograph  smiled 
down,  but  he  did  not  look  at  it.  Present¬ 
ly  his  attitude  began  to  weigh  upon 
Freddie. 

Freddie  Rooke  had  had  a  trying  eve¬ 
ning. 

What  he  wanted  just  now  was  merry 
prattle,  and  his  friend  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  contribute  his  share.  He 
removed  his  feet  from  the  mantel-  j 
piece,  and  wriggled  himself  sidewrays, 
so  that  he  could  see  Derek’s  face. 
Its  gloom  touched  him.  Apart  from  j 
his  admiration  for  Derek,  he  was  a 
warm-hearted  young  man,  and  sympa¬ 
thized  with  affliction  when  it  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  his  notice. 

“Something  on  your  mind,  old  bean?” 
he  inquired  delicately. 

Derek  did  not  answer  for  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

Then  he  reflected  that,  little  as  he  es¬ 
teemed  the  other’s  mentality,  he  and 
Freddie  had  known  each  other  a  long¬ 
time,  and  that  it  would  be  a  relief  to 
confide  in  some  one.  And  Freddie, 
moreover,  was  an  old  friend  of  Jill’s  j 
and  the  man  who  had  introduced  him 
to  her. 

“Yes,”  he  said. 

“I’m  listening,  old  top,”  said  Freddie. 
“Release  the  film.” 

Derek  drew  at  his  cigar,  and  watched 
the  smoke  as  it  curled  upward  to  the 
ceiling. 

“It’s  about  Jill.” 


ms  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  The 
Sporting  Times,”  with  a  perusal  of 
diich  he  had  been  soothing  his  flut- 
ered  nerves,  had  fallen  on  the  floor 
eside  the  chair.  He  had  finished  read- 
ng,  and  was  now  gazing  peacefully 
t  the  ceiling,  his  mind  a  perfect 
lank. 

There  was  nothing  the  matter  with 
i'reddie. 

“Hullo,  old  thing,”  he  observed,  as 
)erek  entered.  “So,  you  buzzed  out 
>f  the  flery  furnace  all  right?  I  was 
vondering  how  you  had  got  along, 
low  are  you  feeling?  I’m  not  the  man 
;  was!  These  things  get  the  old  sys- 
em  all  stirred  up!  I’ll  do  anything  in 
eason  to  oblige  and  help  things  along 
md  all  that,  but  to  be  called  on  at  a 
noment’s  notice  to  play  Shadrach, 
Vteshach,  and  Abednego  rolled  into  one, 
without  rehearsal  or  make-up,  is  a  bit 
:oo  thick!  No,  young  feller-me-lad! 
[f  theatre  fires  are  going  to  be  the 
Fashion  this  season,  the  Last  of  the 
Rookes  will  sit  quietly  at  home  and 
play  solitaire.  Mix  yourself  a  drink  of 
something,  old  man,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  By  the  way,  your  jolly  old 
mater —  All  right?  Not  even  singed? 


Freddie  signified  his  interest  by 
wriggling  still  further  sideways. 

“Jill  eh?” 

“Freddie,  she’s  so  dashed  impul¬ 


sive 


»»» 


FREDDIE  nearly  rolled  out  of  his 
chair.  This,  he  took  it,  was  what 
writing  chappies  called  a  coincidence. 

“Rummy,  you  should  say  that,”  he 
ejaculated.'  “I  was  telling  her  exactly 
the  same  thing  myself,  only  this  eve¬ 
ning.”  He  hesitated.  “I  fancy  I  can 
see  what  you’re  driving  at,  old  thing. 
The  watchword  is  ‘What  ho,  the  ma¬ 
ter!’  Yes,  no?  You’ve  begun  to  get 
a  sort  of  idea  that  if  Jill  doesn’t  watch 
her  step,  she’s  apt  to  sink  pretty  low 
in  the  betting,  what?  I  know  exactly 
what  you  mean!  You  and  I  know  all 
right  that  Jill’s  a  topper.  But  one  can 
see  that  to  your  mater  she  might  seem 
a  bit  different.  I  mean  to  say,  your 
jolly  old  mater  only,  judging  by  first 
impressions,  and  the  meeting  not  hav¬ 
ing  come  off  quite  as  scheduled.  .  .  . 
I  say,  old  man,”  he  broke  off.  “Fear¬ 
fully  sorry  and  all  that  about  that  busi 
ness.  You  know  what  I  mean! 
( Continued  on  page  35) 
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The  Little  Warrior 
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Wouldn’t  have  had  it  happen  for  the 
world.  I  take  it  the  mater  was  a  trifle 
peeved?  Not  to  say  perturbed  and  cha¬ 
grined?  I  seemed  to  notice  at  dinner.” 

“She  was  furious,  of  course.  She 
did  not  refer  to  the  matter  when  we 
were  alone  together,  but  I  knew  what 
she  was  thinking.” 

Derek  threw  away  his  cigar.  Fred¬ 
die  noted  with  concern  this  evidence  of 
an  overwrought  soul — the  thing  was 
only  a  quarter  smoked,  and  it  was  a 
dashed  good  brand,  mark  you. 

“The  whole  thing,”  he  conceded,  “was 
a  bit  unfortunate.” 

Derek  began  to  pace  the  room. 

“Freddie.” 

“On  the  spot,  old  man!” 

“Something’s  got  to  be  done!” 

“Absolutely!”  Freddie  nodded  sol¬ 
emnly.  He*  had  taken  this  matter 
greatly  to  heart.  Derek  was  his  best 
friend,  and  he  had  always  been  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  Jill.  It  hurt  him  to 
see  things  going  wrong.  “I’ll  tell  you 
what,  old  bean.  Let  me  handle  this 
binge  for  you.” 

“You?” 

“Me !  The  Final  Rooke !”  He  jumped 
up,  and  leaned  against  the  mantelpiece. 
“I’m  the  lad  to  do  it.  I’ve  known  Jill 
for  years.  She’ll  listen  to  me.  I’ll 
talk  to  her  like  a  Dutch  uncle  and  make 
her  understand  the  general  scheme  of 
things.  I’ll  take  her  out  to  tea  to-mor¬ 
row  and  slang  her  in  no  uncertain 
voice!  Leave  the  whole  thing  to  me, 
laddie!” 

Derek  considered. 

“It  might  do  some  good,”  he  said. 

“Good?”  said  Freddie.  “It’s  It,  dear 
boy!  It’s  a  wheeze!  You  toddle  off 
to  bed  and  have  a  good  sleep.  I’ll  fix 
the  whole  thing  for  you!” 

V 

THERE  are  streets  in  London  into 
which  the  sun  seems  never  to  pene¬ 
trate.  The  majority  of  them  are  in 
the  mean  neighborhoods  of  the  great 
railway  terminals.  They  are  lean, 
furtive  streets,  gray  as  the  January 
sky,  with  a  sort  of  arrested  decay. 
They  smell  of  cabbage  and  are  much 
prowled  over  by  vagrant  cats.  You  will 
find  these  streets  by  the  score  if  you 
leave  the  main  thoroughfares  and  take 
a  short  cut  on  your  way  to  Euston,  to 
Paddington,  or  to  Waterloo.  But  the 
dingiest  and  deadliest  and  most  de¬ 
pressing  lie  round  about  Victoria.  And 
Daubeny  Street,  Pimlico,  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  them  all. 

On  the  afternoon  following  the  events 
recorded,  a  girl  was  dressing  in  the 
ground-floor  room  of  No.  9,  Daubeny 
Street.  A  tray  bearing  the  remains  of 
a  late  breakfast  stood  on  the  rickety 
table  beside  a  bowl  of  wax  flowers. 
From  beneath  the  table  peeped  „  the 
green  cover  of  a  copy  of  “Variety.”  A 
gray  parrot,  in  a  cage  by  the  window, 
cracked  seed  and  looked  out  into  the 
room  with  a  satirical  eye.  He  had 
seen  all  this  so  many  times  before: 
Nelly  Bryant  arraying  herself  in  her 
smartest  clothes,  to  go  out  and  besiege 
agents  in  their  offices  off  the  Strand. 
It  happened  every  day.  In  an  hour  or 
two  she  would  come  back  as  usual,  say 
“Oh,  Gee!”  in  a  tired  sort  of  voice  and 
then  Bill  the  Parrot’s  day  proper  would 
begin.  He  was  a  bird  who  liked  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice,  and  he  never 
got  the  chance  of  a  really  sustained 
conversation  till  Nelly  returned  in  the 
evening.  “Who  cares?”  said  Bill,  and 
cracked  another  seed. 

If  rooms  are  an  indication  of  the 
character  of  their  occupants,  Nelly 
Bryant  came  well  out  of  the  test  of 
her  surroundings.  Nothing  can  make 
a  London  furnished  room  much  less 
horrible  than  it  intends  to  be,  but  Nelly 
had  done  her  best.  The  furniture,  what 
there  was  of  it,  was  of  that  lodging- 
house  kind  which  resembles  nothing  else 
in  the  world.  But  a  few  little  touches 
here  and  there,  a  few  instinctively  taste¬ 
ful  alterations  in  the  general  scheme  of 
things,  had  given  the  room  almost  a 
cozy  air.  Later  on,  with  the  gas  lit, 
it  would  achieve  something  approaching 


hominess.  Nelly,  like  many  another 
nomad,  had  taught  herself  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  good  deal  with  poor  material. 

On  the  road  in  America,  she  had  some¬ 
times  made  even  a  bedroom  in  a  small 
hotel  tolerably  comfortable,  than  which 
there  is  no  greater  achievement.  Oddly, 
considering  her  life,  she  had  a  genius 
for  domesticity. 

TO-DAY,  not  for  the  first  time,  Nelly 
was  feeling  unhappy.  Her  face  that 
looked  back  at  her  out  of  the  mirror 
was  only  a  moderately  pretty  face,  but 
loneliness  and  underfeeding  had  given 
it  a  wistful  expression  that  had  charm. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  not  the  sort  of 
charm  which  made  a  great  appeal  to 
the  stout,  whisky-nourished  men  who 
sat  behind  paper-littered  tables,  smok¬ 
ing  cigars,  in  the  rooms  marked  “Pri¬ 
vate”  in  the  offices  of  theatrical  agents. 
Nelly  had  been  out  of  a  “shop”  now  for 
many  weeks — ever  since,  in  fact,  “Fol¬ 
low  the  Girl,”  had  finished  its  long  run 
at  the  Regal  Theatre. 

“Follow  the  Girl,”  an  American 
musical  comedy,  had  come  over  from 
New  York  with  an  American  company, 
of  which  Nelly  had  been  a  humble  unit, 
and,  after  playing  a  year  in  London 
and  some  weeks  in  the  number  one 
towns,  had  returned  to  New  York.  It 
did  not  cheer  Nelly  up  in  the  long 
evenings  in  Daubeny  Street  to  reflect 
that,  if  she  had  wished,  she  could  have 
gone  home  with  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  A  mad  impulse  had  seized  her  to 
try  her  luck  in  London,  and  here  she 
was  now,  marooned. 

She  picked  up  her  gloves. 

“Good-by,  boy!”  said  the  parrot, 
clinging  to  the  bars. 

Nelly  thrust  a  finger  into  the  cage 
and  scratched  his  head. 

“Anxious  to  get  rid  of  me,  aren’t 
you?  Well,  so  long.” 

“Good-by,  boy!” 

“All  right,  I’m  going.  Be  good!” 

“ Woof -woof- woof !”  barked  Bill,  not 
committing  himself  to  any  promises. 

For  some  moments  after  Nelly  had 
gone  he  remained  hunched  on  his  perch, 
contemplating  the  infinite.  Then  he 
sauntered  along  to  the  seed  box  and  took 
some  more  light  nourishment.  He  al¬ 
ways  liked  to  spread  his  meals  out,  to 
make  them  last  longer.  A  drink  of 
water  to  wash  the  food  down,  and  he 
returned  to  the  middle  of  the  cage, 
where  he  proceeded  to  conduct  a  few 
intimate  researches  with  his  beak  under 
his  left  wing.  After  which  he  mewed 
like  a  cat,  and  relapsed  into  silent  medi¬ 
tation  once  more.  He  closed  his  eyes 
and  pondered  on  his  favorite  problem — 
why  was  he  a  parrot?  This  was  al¬ 
ways  good  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  it 
was  three  o’clock  before  he  had  come 
to  his  customary  decision  that  he  didn’t 
know.  Then,  exhausted  by  brain  work 
and  feeling  a  trifle  hipped  by  the  si¬ 
lence  of  the  room,  he  looked  about  him 
for  some  way  of  jazzing  existence  up 
a  little.  It  occurred  to  him  that  if  he 
barked  again  it  might  help. 

“Woof -woof- woof !  ” 

Good  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  did 
not  go  far  enough.  It  was  not 
real  excitement.  Something  rather 
more  dashing  seemed  to  him  to  be  indi¬ 
cated.  He  hammered  for  a  moment  or 
two  on  the  floor  of  his  cage,  ate  a 
mouthful  of  the  newspaper  there,  and 
stood  with  his  head  on  one  side,  chew¬ 
ing  thoughtfully.  It  didn’t  taste  as 
good  as  usual.  He  suspected  Nelly  of 
having  changed  his  “Daily  Mail”  for 
the  “Daily  Express,”  or  something.  He 
swallowed  the  piece  of  paper,  and  was 
struck  by  the  thought  that  a  little 
climbing  exercise  might  be  what  his 
soul  demanded,  (You  hang  on  by  your 
beak  and  claws  and  work  your  way  up 
to  the  roof.  It  sounds  tame,,  but  it’s 
something  to  do.)  He  tried  it.  And, 
as  he  gripped  the  door  of  the  cage,  it 
swung  open.  Bill,  the  parrot,  now  per¬ 
ceived  that  this  was  going  to  be  one 
of  those  days.  He  had  not  had  a  bit  of 
luck  like  this  for  months. 

For  a  while  he  sat  regarding  the  open 
( Continued  on  page  38) 
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door.  Then,  proceeding  cautiously,  he 
passed  out  into  the  room.  He  had  been 
out  there  before,  but  always  chaperoned 
by  Nelly.  This  was  something  quite 
different.  It  was  an  adventure.  He 
hopped  on  to  the  windowsill,  and  per¬ 
ceived  suddenly  that  the  world  was 
larger  than  he  had  supposed.  Appar¬ 
ently  there  was  a  lot  of  it  outside  the 
room.  How  long  this  had  been  going 
on,  he  did  not  know,  but  obviously  it 
was  a  thing  to  be  investigated.  The 
window  was  open  at  the  bottom,  and 
just  outside  the  window  were  what  he 
took  to  be  the  bars  of  another  and 
larger  cage.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
were  railings  which  ran  the  length  of 
the  house,  and  were  much  used  by 
small  boys  as  a  means  of  rattling  sticks. 
One  of  these  stick-rattlers  passed  as 
Bill  stood  there  looking  down.  The 
noise  startled  him  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  seemed  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  sort  of  thing  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  if  you  went  out  into  the  great 
world  and  that  a  parrot  who  intended 
to  see  life  must  not  allow  himself  to  be 
deterred  by  trifles.  He  crooned  a  little, 
and  finally,  stepping  in  a  stately  way 
over  the  windowsill  with  his  toes  turned 
in  at  right  angles,  caught  at  the  top  of 
the  railing  with  his  beak,  and  proceeded 
to  lower  himself.  Arrived  at  the  level 
of  the  street,  he  stood  looking  out. 

A  dog  trotted  up,  spied  him,  and 
came  up  to  sniff. 

“Good-by,  boy!”  said  Bill  chattily. 

The  dog  was  taken  aback.  Hitherto, 
in  his  limited  experience,  birds  had  been 
birds  and  men  men.  Here  was  a  blend 
of  the  two.  What  was  to  be  done 
about  it?  He  barked  tentatively;  then, 
finding  that  nothing  disastrous  ensued, 
pushed  his  nose  between  two  of  the  bars 
and  barked  again.  Anyone  who  knew 
Bill  could  have  told  him  that  he  was 
asking  for  it,  and  he  got  it.  Bill  leaned 
forward  and  nipped  his  nose.  The  dog 
started  back  with  a  howl  of  agony.  He 
was  learning  something  new  every 
minute. 

“Woof-woof-woof !”  said  Bill  sardon¬ 
ically. 

He  perceived  trousered  legs,  four 
of  them,  and,  cocking  his  eye  upward, 
saw  that  two  men  stood  before  him. 
They  were  gazing  down  at  him  in  the 
stolid  manner  peculiar  to  the  proletariat 
of  London  in  the  presence  of  the  un¬ 
usual.  For  some  minutes  they  stood 
drinking  him  in,  then  one  of  them  gave 
judgment. 

“It’s  a  parrot!”  He  removed  a  pipe 
from  his  mouth  and  pointed  with  the 
stem.  “A  perishin’  parrot,  that  is,  Erb.” 

“Ah!”  said  Erb,  a  man  of  few  words. 

“A  parrot,”  proceeded  the  other.  He 
was  seeing  clearer  into  the  matter  every 
moment.  “That’s  a  parrot,  that  is,  Erb. 
My  brother  Joe’s  wife’s  sister  ’ad  one 
of  ’em.  Come  from  abroad,  they  do. 
My  brother  Joe’s  wife’s  sister  ’ad  one 
of  ’em.  Red- ’aired  gal  she  was.  She 
’ad  one  of  ’em.  Parrots  they’re  called.” 

He  bent  down  for  a  closer  inspection, 
and  inserted  a  finger  through  the  rail¬ 
ings.  Erb  abandoned  his  customary 
taciturnity  and  spoke  words  of  warning. 

“Tike  care,  ’e  don’t  sting  yer,  ’Enry!” 

Henry  seemed  wounded. 

“Woddyer  mean,  sting  me?  I  know 
all  abart  parrots,  I  do.  My  brother 
Joe’s  wife’s  sister  ’ad  one  of  ’em.  They 
don’t  ’urt  yer,  not  if  you’re  kind  to  ’em. 
You  know  yer  pals  when  you  see  ’em, 
don’t  yer,  mate?”  he  went  on,  address¬ 
ing  Bill,  who  was  contemplating  the 
finger  with  one  half-closed  eye. 

“Good-by,  boy,”  said  the  parrot,  evad¬ 
ing  the  point. 

“J’ear  that?”  cried  Henry  delightedly. 
“ ‘Goo’-by,  boy!’  ’Uman,  they  are!” 

“  ’E’ll  ’ave  a  piece  out  of  yer  finger,” 
warned  Erb,  the  suspicious. 

“Wot,  ’im!”  Henry’s  voice  was  in¬ 
dignant.  He  seemed  to  think  that  his 
reputation  as  an  expert  on  parrots  had 
been  challenged.  “  ’E  wouldn’t  ’ave  no 
piece  out  of  my  finger.” 

“Bet  yer  a  narf-pint  ’e  would  ’ave  a 
piece  out  of  yer  finger,”  persisted  the 
skeptic. 

“No  blinkin’  parrot’s  goin’  to  ’ave  no 


piece  out  of  no  finger  of  mine!  My 
brother  Joe’s  wife’s  sister’s  parrot 
never  ’ad  no  piece  out  of  no  finger  of 
mine!”  He  extended  the  finger  further 
and  waggled  it  enticingly  beneath  Bill’s 
beak.  “Cheerio,  matey!”  he  said  win- 
ningly.  “Polly  want  a  nut?” 

Whether  it  was  mere  indolence,  or 
whether  the  advertised  docility  of  that 
other  parrot  belonging  to  Henry’s 
brother’s  wife’s  sister  had  caused  him 
to  realize  that  there  was  a  certain 
standard  of  good  conduct  for  his  spe¬ 
cies,  one  cannot  say;  but  for  a  while 
Bill  merely  contemplated  temptation 
with  a  detached  eye. 

“See!”  said  Henry. 

“Woof-woof-woof !”  said  Bill. 

“Wow-wow-wow !’’  yapped  the  dog, 
suddenly  returning  to  the  scene  and  go¬ 
ing  on  with  the  argument  at  the  point 
where  he  had  left  off. 

The  effect  on  Bill  was  catastrophic. 
His  nerves  were  shocked,  and,  as  al¬ 
ways  under  such  conditions,  his  impulse 
was  to  bite  blindly.  He  bit,  and  Henry 
(one  feels  sorry  for  Henry;  he  was  a 
well-meaning  man)  leaped  back  with  a 
loud  howl. 

“That’ll  be  ’arf  a  pint,”  said  Erb,  al¬ 
ways  the  business  man. 

Henry  removed  his  finger  from  his 
mouth.  “Lend  me  the  loan  of  that  stick 
of  yours,  Erb!”  he  said  tensely. 

Erb  silently  yielded  up  the  stout 
stick  which  was  his  inseparable  com¬ 
panion.  Henry,  a  vastly  different  man 
from  the  genial  saunterer  of  a  moment 
ago,  poked  wildly  through  the  railings. 
Bill,  panic-stricken  now  and  wishing  for 
nothing  better  than  to  be  back  in  his 
cozy  cage,  shrieked  loudly  for  help. 
And  Freddie  Rooke,  rounding  the  cor¬ 
ner  with  Jill,  stopped  dead  and  turned 
pale. 

“Good  God!”  said  Freddie. 

§2 

IN  pursuance  of  his  overnight  promise 
to  Derek,  Freddie  Rooke  had  telephoned 
to  Jill  immediately  after  breakfast, 
and  had  arranged  to  call  at  Ovington 
Square  in  the  afternoon.  Arrived  there, 
he  found  Jill  with  a  telegram  in  her 
hand.  Her  uncle  Christopher,  who  had 
been  enjoying  a  breath  of  sea  air  down 
at  Brighton,  was  returning  by  an  after¬ 
noon  train,  and  Jill  had  suggested  that 
Freddie  should  accompany  her  to  Vic¬ 
toria,  pick  up  Uncle  Chris,  and  escort 
him  home.  Freddie,  whose  idea  had 
been  a  tete-a-tete  involving  a  brotherly 
lecture  on  impetuosity,  had  demurred 
but  had  given  way  in  the  end :  and  they 
had  set  out  to  walk  to  Victoria  together. 
Their  way  had  lain  through  Daubeny 
Street,  and  they  turned  the  corner  just 
as  the  brutal  onslaught  on  the  innocent 
Henry  had  occurred.  Bill’s  shrieks, 
which  were  of  an  appalling  timbre, 
brought  them  to  a  halt. 

“What  is  it?”  cried  Jill. 

“It  sounds  like  a  murder!” 
“Nonsense!” 

“I  don’t  know,  you  know — this  is  the 
sort  of  street  chappies  are  murdering 
people  in  all  the  time.” 

They  caught  sight  of  the  group  in 
front  of  them,  and  were  reassured.  No¬ 
body  could  possibly  be  looking  so  aloof 
and  distrait  as  Erb,  if  there  were  a 
murder  going  on. 

“It’s  a  bird!” 

“It’s  a  jolly  old  parrot.  See  it?  Just 
inside  the  railings.” 

A  red-hot  wave  of  rage  swept  over 
Jill.  Whatever  her  defects — and  al¬ 
ready  this  story  has  shown  her  far  from 
perfect — she  had  the  excellent  quality 
of  loving  animals  and  blazing  into  fury 
when  she  saw  them  ill  treated.  At  least 
three  draymen  were  going  about  Lon¬ 
don  with  burning  ears  as  the  result  of 
what  she  had  said  to  them  on  discover¬ 
ing  them  abusing  their  patient  horses. 
Zoologically  Bill,  the  parrot,  was  not  an 
animal,  but  he  counted  as  one  with  Jill, 
and  she  sped  down  Daubeny  Street. 
Freddie,  spatted  and  hatted  and  trou¬ 
sered  as  became  the  man  of  fashion, 
followed  disconsolately,  ruefully  aware 
( Continued  on  page  43) 
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SUBMARINES  when  submerged  depend  for 
power  and  safety  upon  giant  storage  batteries 
that  weigh  several  thousand  times  as  much  as  the 
storage  battery  on  your  car.  For  submarine  serv¬ 
ice,  where  quality  is  paramount,  six  nations  buy 
Gould  Storage  Batteries  with  Dreadnaught  Plates. 

The  same  quality  is  built  into  the  Gould  Auto¬ 
mobile  Starting  and  Lighting  Battery;  and  you 
can  buy  one  to  replace  the  battery  on  your  car, 
at  mote  than  2,000  Gould  Service  and  Sales 
Stations. 

GOULD  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

30  EAST  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
Sales  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 

Plant:  Depew,  N.  Y. 


The  Dreadnaught  Plates  in  Gould  Starting 
Batteries  are  produced  in  the  same  way  and 
from  the  same  Gould-made  lead  oxide  as  the 
plates  in  Gould  Batteries  that  are  used  in 
submarines  of  six  nations,  railway  signal 
svstems,  fire  alarm  systems,  mine  locomotives 
and  farm  lighting  plants. 


L  n-relouched  photographs  showing  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 
engaged  in  hauling  work  in  the  Sierra  Mountains  for  San 
Joaquin  Light  13  Power  Corporation ,  Fresno ,  California 


ugged  Quickness 
—  Pneumatics 


“We  use  pneumatic-tired  trucks  to  haul  construction  materials,  tools  and  food  to 
2,000  men  building  the  $10,000,000  Kirckhojf  dam  near  Auberry,  forty  miles 
from  here.  The  pneumatics  enable  twice  the  hauling,  and  dependable  service 
impossible  to  secure  on  solid  tires.  The  toughness  of  the  big  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 
is  pronounced,  so  that  we  expect  to  specify  them  in  the  future.” — J.  W.  Helwick, 
Supt.  of  Transportation,  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation,  Fresno,  Cal. 


HE  sum  of  such  evidence,  as  that  presented  above,  already 


1  measures  a  very  great  advance  in  diversified  motor  transportation 
effected  with  Goodyear  Cord  1  ires  on  trucks. 

Serving  hundreds  of  lines  of  trade  and  industry  and  ranging  countless 
routes,  urban  and  rural,  difficult  and  smooth,  these  powerful  pneu¬ 
matics  quicken  and  stabilize  hauling. 

In  light  and  rapid  or  heavy  and  gruelling  duty,  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 
replace  the  jarring,  uncertain  action  of  solid  tires  with  strategic  sureness 
and  smoothness. 

Out  of  a  pioneering  work,  a  work  invested  with  vision  and  resource¬ 
fulness,  have  their  virtues  of  traction,  cushioning  and  spryness  been 
made  practical  by  the  ruggedness  of  Goodyear  Cord  construction. 

Businesses  today  credit  multiple  savings  of  men,  trucks,  time,  fuel, 
oil,  loads  and  roads,  to  pneumatic  efficiency,  a  product  of  that  unceas¬ 
ing  endeavor  which  protects  our  good  name. 

Actual  operating  and  cost  records,  detailing  the  advantages  of  Good¬ 
year  Cord  Tires  on  trucks  and  fleets,  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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If  you  were  fn  the  market  for  a 
motor  car  wouldn’t  you  wel¬ 
come  the  advice  of  America’s 
leading  automotive  engineer 
if  he  volunteered  to  aid  your 
selection?  You  have  this  advan¬ 
tage  when  buying  spark  plugs; 
for  America’s  leading  engi¬ 
neers  for  years  have  used  AG 
Spark  Plugs  as  standard  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  cars  they  build. 
Use  the  plugs  they  use — AC. 

Champion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT,  Michigan 


Standard  Spark 


‘Plug  of  the  IP or  Id 


These  manufacturers  use  AC  Spark  Plugs  for  factory  equipment 


Aeason  Trucks 
Ace 

Acme  Trucks 
Advanee-Rumely 
Tractors 
Ahrens  Fox  Fire 
Trucks 
Alsace 

American  Beauty 
Ameriean-La  France 
Anderson 
Apex  Trucks 
Apperson 
Appleton  Tractors 
Argonne  Four 
Associated  Engines 
Atco  Trucks 
Austin  Mfg.  Co. 
Automatic  Lighting 
Plants 

Available  Trucks 
Avery  Tractors 
A  &  T  Tractors 
Bates  Steel  Mule 
Tractors 
Beaver  Motors 
Beck-Hawkeye  Trucks 
Beeman  Garden 
Tractors 
Bell 


Bellanger  Freres 
(France 

Bessemer  Trucks 
Betz  Trucks 
Birch 

Boring  Tractors 
Bour-Davis 
Braddon 
Bradley 

Briggs  &  Stratton 
Motor  Wheel 
(formerly  Smith) 
Brinton  Trucks 
Brockway  Trucks 
Buda  Motors 
Buffalo  Motors 
Buick 

Bullock  Creeping- 
Grip  Tractors 
Cadillac 
Cameron 
Capital  Engines 
J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Co. 
Chandler 
Chevrolet 
Chicago  Trucks 
Clark  Tractors 
Cleveland 
Cole 

Collier  Trucks 


Comet 

Commonwealth 
Conestoga  Trucks 
Continental  Motors 
Curtiss  Aeroplanes 
Daniels 
Dart  Trucks 
Davis 

Defiance  Trucks 
Deleo-Light 
Denby  Trucks 
(Canada) 

Dependable  Trucks 
Diamond  T  Trucks 
Diehl  Trucks 
Dodge  Brothers 
Doman  Engines 
Domestic  Gasoline 
Pumping  Engines 
Dort 

Duesenberg  Motors 
Duty  Trucks 
Dyncleetric  Plants 
Eagle  Tractors 
Elmira 
Essex 

Excelsior  Motor 
Cycles 

Fairmont  Ry. 
Motors 


Falls  Motors 
Federal  Trucks 
Frisbie  Motors 
Flour  City  Tractors 
Frontmobile 
F-W-D  Trucks 
Galloway  Engines 
Gary  Trucks 
Genco  Light 
Glide 

Golden  West 
Trucks 

Gramm-Bernstein 

Trucks 

Gray-Dort  (Canada 
Gray  Motors 
G.  B.  S.  Motors 
G.  M.  C.  Trucks 
Hackett 
Hahn  Trucks 
Hall  Trucks 
Hamlin-Holmes 
Front  Drive 
Harvey  Trucks 
Hatfield 
Haynes 

Henderson  Motor¬ 
cycles 

Hendrickson 

Trucks 


Hersehell-Spillman 
Highway-Knight 
Trucks 
Holt  Tractors 
Howell  Tractors 
Hudson 
Hupmobile 
Hurlburt  Trucks 
H.  R.  L.  Trucks 
Independent  Trucks 
Ingersoll-Rand  Air 
Compressors 
Jackson 

Johnson  Motor  Wheel 
Jordan 
J  &  J  Trucks 
J.  V.  B.  Marine  Motors 
Kalamazoo  Trucks 
Karavan  Trucks 
Kearns  Trucks 
Kent  Concrete 
Mixers 
Kenworthy 
Keystone  Trucks 
Kissel  Kar 
Kleiber  Trucks 
Klemm  Trucks 
Knox  Tractors 
Koehler  Trucks 


Lalley-Liglit 
Lathrop  Marine 
Motors 

Lawson  Tractors 
Leach  Power-Plus  Six 
Liberty 

Linn  Road  Tractors 

Locomobile 

L.  M.  C.  Trucks 

Maccar  Trucks 

Maibohm 

Marmon 

Master  Trucks 

Maxim  Fire  Trucks 

Maytag 

McLaughlin  (Canada; 
Menominee  Trucks 
Meteor 

Midwest  Engines 
Milwaukee  Gasolene 
Locomotives 
Minneapolis  Motors 
Minneapolis  Tractors 
Mitchell 
Monroe 

Moreland  Trucks 
Napoleon  Trucks 
Nash 
National 


Nelson 

Nelson  Tractors 
Nelson-Le  Moon 
Trucks 
Netco  Trucks 
New  Britain 
Tractors 
Noble  Trucks 
Northlite  Lighting 
Plants 
Oakland 

O.  K.  Trucks  and 
Tractors 

Old  Reliable  Trucks 
Oldsmobile 
Oneida  Trucks 
Oshkosh  Trucks 
Owens  Light  & 
Power  Plants 
Packard 
Paige 
Pan 

Parker  Trucks 
Paterson 
Patriot  Trucks 
Perfect  Power 
Sprayers 
Phianna 
Pierce-Arrow 


Pilot 

Pioneer  Tractors 
Pittsburgher 
Trucks 
Porter 
Premier 
Ranger  Trucks 
Red  Wing 
Thorobred  Motors 
Reo 

Re  Vere 

Reynolds  Trucks 
Riker  Trucks 
Roamer 
Roberts  Motors 
Robinson  Fire 
Trucks 
Rock  Falls 
Rowe  Trucks 
Rutenber  Motors 
R.  &  V.  Knight 
Samson  Tractors 
Sandow  Trucks 
Sanford  Trucks 
Sawyer-Massey 
Tractors  (Canada) 
Saxon 

Schwartz  Trucks 
Seripps-Booth 
Scripps  Motors 


Walden  W.  Shaw 
Signal  Trucks 
Singer 

Speedway  Motors 
Standard  “8” 

Standard  Trucks 

Stanwood 

St.  Cloud  Trucks 

Stearns-Knight 

Stearns  Tractors 

Sterling  Engines 

Sterling  Trucks 

Stevens-Duryea 

Stewart 

Stewart  Trucks 
Stockton  Tractors 
Stoughton  '1  rucks 
Straubel  Engines 
Sullivan  Portable  Air 
Compressor 
Sullivan  Trucks 
Super  Trucks 
Swartz  LightingPlants 
S-S-E-Co. 

Tiffed  Trucks 
Tioga  Tractors 
Titan  Trucks 
Topp-Stewai’t 
Tractors 


Tower  Trucks 
Trego  Motors 
Turner- Simplicity  1 
Tractors 
Union  Marine 
Engines 
United  Trucks 
Universal  Trucks 
Ursus  Trucks  and 
Tractors 

VanBlerek  Motors 
Veerac  Motors 
Vim  Trucks 
Vogue 

H.  J.  Walker  Motors 
Walter  Trucks 
Ward  La  France 
Trucks 

Watson  Trucks 

Westeott 

White 

White  Hickory 
Trucks 

Whitney  Tractors 
Wichita  1  rucks 
Wilson  Trucks 
Wisconsin  Motors 
Wolverine  Tractors 
WooleryRy.  Motors  i 
W.  S.  M.  Motors 


U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1,135,727,  April  13,  191.) :  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1,216,139,  Feb.  13,  1917;  Ocher  Patents  Pending 
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that  he  did  not  look  his  best  sprinting 
like  that.  But  Jill  was  cutting  out  a 
warm  pace,  and  he  held  his  hat  on  with 
one  neatly  gloved  hand  and  did  what  he 
could  to  keep  up. 

Jill  reached  the  scene  of  battle,  and, 
stopping,  eyed  Henry  with  a  baleful 
glare.  We,  who  have  seen  Henry  in  his 
calmer  moments  and  know  him  for  the 
good  fellow  he  was,  are  aware  that  he 
was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

If  there  is  any  spirit  of  justice  in  us, 
we  are  pro-Henry.  In  his  encounter 
with  Bill,  the  parrot,  Henry  undoubted¬ 
ly  had  right  on  his  side.  His  friendly 
overtures,  made  in  the  best  spirit  of 
kindliness,  had  been  repulsed.  He  had 
been  severely  bitten.  And  he  had  lost 
half  a  pint  of  beer  to  Erb.  As  impar¬ 
tial  judges  we  have  no  other  course  be¬ 
fore  us  than  to  wish  Henry  luck  and 
bid  him  go  to  it.  But  Jill,  who  had  not 
seen  the  opening  stages  of  the  affair, 
thought  far  otherwise.  She  merely  saw 
in  Henry  a  great  brute  of  a  man  poking 
at  a  defenseless  bird  with  a  stick. 

She  turned  to  Freddie,  who  had  come 
up  at  a  gallop  and  was  wondering  why 
the  deuce  this  sort  of  thing  happened  to 
him  out  of  a  city  of  six  millions. 

“Make  him  stop,  Freddie!” 

“Oh,  I  say!” 

“Can’t  you  see  he’s  hurting  the  poor 
thing?  Make  him  leave  off!  Brute!” 
she  added  to  Henry  (for  whom  one’s 
heart  bleeds)  as  he  jabbed  once  again 
at  his  adversary. 

Freddie  stepped  reluctantly  up  to 
Henry,  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 
Freddie  was  one  of  those  men  who  have 
a  rooted  idea  that  a  conversation  of  this 
sort  can  only  be  begun  by  a  tap  on  the 
shoulder. 

“Look  here,  you  know,  you  can  t  do 
this  sort  of  thing,  you  know!”  said 
Freddie. 

Henry  raised  a  scarlet  face. 

“  ’Oo  are  you?”  he  demanded. 

This  attack  from  the  rear,  coming  on 
top  of  his  other  troubles,  tried  his  re¬ 
straint  sorely. 

“Well — ”  Freddie  hesitated.  It 
seemed  silly  to  offer  the  fellow  one  of 
his  cards.  “Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
my  name’s  Rooke — ” 

“And  who,”  pursued  Henry,  “arsked 
you  to  come  shoving  your  ugly  mug  in 
’ere?” 

“Well,  if  you  put  it  that  way — ” 

“  ’E  comes  messing  about,”  said 
Henry  complainingly,  addressing  the 
universe,  “and  interfering  in  what  don  t 
concern  ’im  and  mucking  around  and  in¬ 
terfering  and  messing  about —  Why,” 
he  broke  off  in  a  sudden  burst  of  elo¬ 
quence,  “I  could  eat  two  of  you  for  a 
relish  wiv  me  tea,  even  if  you  ’ave  got 
white  spats!” 

HERE  Erb,  who  had  contributed 
nothing  to  the  conversation,  re¬ 
marked  “Ah!”  and  expectorated  on  the 
sidewalk.  The  point,  one  gathers,  seemed 
to  Erb  well  taken.  A  neat  thrust,  was 
Erb’s  verdict.  . 

“Just  because  you’ve  got  white  spats, 
proceeded  Henry,  on  whose  sensitive 
mind  these  adjuncts  of  the  costume  of 
the  well-dressed  man  about  town  seemed 
to  have  made  a  deep  and  unfavorable 
impression,  “you  think  you  can  come 
mucking  around  and  messing  abart  and 
interfering  and  mucking  around!  This 
bird’s  bit  me  in  the  finger,  and  ’ere’s  the 
finger,  if  you  don’t  believe  me,  and  I’m 
going  to  twist  ’is  neck,  if  all  the  per- 
ishers  with  white  spats  in  London  come 
messing  abart  and  mucking  around,  so 
you  take  them  white  spats  of  yours 
’ome  and  give  ’em  to  the  old  woman  to 
cook  for  your  Sunday  dinner!” 

And  Henry,  having  cleansed  his 
stuff’d  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
which  weighs  upon  the  heart,  shoved 
the  stick  energetically  once  more 
through  the  railings. 

Jill  darted  forward.  Always  a  girl 
who  believed  that  if  you  want  a  thing 
well  done  you  must  do  it  yourself,  she 
had  applied  to  Freddie  for  assistance 
merely  as  a  matter  of  form.  All  the 
time  she  had  felt  that  Freddie  was  a 
broken  reed,  and  such  he  had  proved 


himself.  Freddie’s  policy  in  this  affair 
was  obviously  to  rely  on  the  magic  of 
speech,  and  any  magic  his  speech  might 
have  had  was  manifestly  offset  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  wearing  white  spats. 
Jill  seized  the  stick  and  wrenched  it  out 
of  Henry’s  hand. 

“Woof -woof- woof !”  said  the  parrot. 
No  dispassionate  auditor  could  have 
failed  to  detect  the  nasty  ring  of  sar¬ 
casm.  It  stung  Henry.  He  was  not 
normally  a  man  who  believed  in  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  gentler  sex  outside  a  clump 
on  the  head  of  his  missus  when  the  oc¬ 
casion  seemed  to  demand  it  ;  but  now  he 
threw  away  the  guiding  principles  of  a 
lifetime  and  turned  on  Jill  like  a  tiger. 
“Gimme  me  that  stick!” 

“Get  back!” 

“Here,  I  say,  you  know!”  said  Freddie. 

HENRY,  now  thoroughly  overwrought, 
made  a  lunge  at  Jill;  and  Jill,  who 
had  a  straight  eye,  hit  him  accurately 
on  the  side  of  the  head. 

“Goo!”  said  Henry,  and  sat  down. 

And  then  from  behind  Jill  a  voice 
spoke:  “What’s  all  this?” 

A  stout  policeman  had  manifested 
himself  from  empty  space. 

“This  won’t  do!”  said  the  policeman. 
Erb,  who  had  been  a  silent  specta¬ 
tor  of  the  fray,  burst  into  speech. 

“She  ’it  ’im!” 

The  policeman  looked  at  Jill.  “Your 
name,  please,  and  address,  miss?”  he 
said. 

A  girl  in  blue  with  a  big  hat  had  come 
up,  and  was  standing  staring  open- 
mouthed  at  the  group.  At  the  sight  of 
her,  Bill  the  parrot  uttered  a  shriek  of 
welcome.  Nelly  Bryant  had  returned, 
and  everything  would  now  be  all  right 
again. 

“Mariner,”  said  Jill,  pale  and  bright 
eyed.  “I  live  at  No.  22,  Ovington 
Square.” 

“And  yours,  sir?” 

“Mine?  Oh,  ah,  yes.  I  see  what  you 
mean.  Rooke,  you  know.  F.  L.  Rooke. 

I  live  at  the  Albany,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.” 

The  policeman  made  an  entry  in  his 
notebook. 

“Officer,”  cried  Jill,  “this  man  was 
trying  to  kill  that  parrot  and  I  stopped 
him — ” 

“Can’t  help  that,  miss.  You  ’adn  t 
no  right  to  ’it  a  man  with  a  stick. 
You’ll  ’ave  to  come  along.” 

“But,  I  say,  you  know!”  Freddie  was 
appalled.  This  sort  of  thing  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  before,  but  only  on  Boat- 
Race  Night  at  the  Empire,  where  it 
was  expected  of  a  chappie.  “I  mean  to 
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“And  you  too,  sir.  You’re  both  in  it.” 
“But _ 

“Oh,  come  along,  Freddie,”  said  Jill 
quietly.  “It’s  perfectly  absurd,  but  it’s 
no  use  making  a  fuss.” 

“That,”  said  the  policeman  cordially, 
“is  the  right  spirit!” 

§3 

LADY  UNDERHILL  paused  for 
i  breath.  She  and  Derek  were  sit¬ 
ting  in  Freddie  Rooke’s  apartment  at 
the  Albany,  and  the  subject  of  her 
monologue  was  Jill.  Derek  had  been 
expecting  the  attack,  and  had  wondered 
why  it  had  not  come  before.  All  through 
supper  on  the  previous  night,  even  after 
the  discovery  that  Jill  was  supping  at 
a  near-by  table  with  a  man  who  was  a 
stranger  to  her  son,  Lady  Underhill 
had  preserved  a  grim  reticence  with 
regard  to  her  future  daughter-in-law. 
But  to-day  she  had  spoken  her  mind  with 
all  the  energy  which  comes  of  suppres¬ 
sion.  She  had  relieved  herself  with  a  flow 
of  words  of  all  the  pent-up  hostility 
that  had  been  growing  within  her  since 
that  first  meeting  in  this  same  room. 
She  had  talked  rapidly,  for  she  was 
talking  against  time.  The  Town  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  principal  city  in  Derek’s  con¬ 
stituency  had  decided  on  to-morrow 
morning  for  laying  the  foundation  stone 
of  their  new  Town  Hall,  and  Derek  was 
to  preside  at  the  celebrations.  Already 
Parker  had  been  dispatched  to  tele- 
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letter  to  Gov  Pagi 
of  Virginia  from 
Tfiomas  Jefferson 


HOW  clearly  Jefferson’s  sig¬ 
nature  recalls  the  man.  If 
there  appears  to  be  more  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  signatures  of  that  day, 
no  doubt  more  pains  were  taken 
in  the  writing. 

To  a  pile  of  unsigned  mail  at  clos¬ 
ing  time,  add  a  well  of  indiffer¬ 
ent  ink— and  expect  the  worst. 
Try,  before  the  next  mail  comes 
to  your  desk,  to  have  the  well 
washed  clean  and  filled  with 
Carter’s  Writing  Fluid  — do  this 
because signature  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  letter  stands  for  YOU 

—  make  it  an  asset. 

THE  CARTER’S  INK  COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 


New  York 


Boston 


Chicago 


V" 


carmine 

A  non-copyimg 


%  INK 


Your  signature  represents  you 
Do  it  in  CARTERS 


Montreal 


CARTER  INX  PRODUCTS 

Writing  Fluid.  Fountain  Pen  Inks.  Redink  (Carmine), 
Realblack  Ink.  Ink  Eraser.  Cico  Paste,  Photolibrary 
Paste.  Cement.  Glue  Pencils.  Great  Stickist  Mucilage. 
Copying  Inks.  Drawing  Inks,  Indelible  Inks.  Stamping 
Inks.  Velvet  Showcard  Colors.  White  and  Gold  Inks, 
Violet,  Green,  Blue  Inks,  Numoering  Machine  Inks. 
Typewriter  Ribbons.  Carbon  Papers 
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Dentists  Now  Urge 

A  New  Teeth  Cleaning  Method 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


Leading  dentists  all  over  America 
are  urging  the  adoption  of  a  film- 
removing  tooth  paste. 

Millions  of  people  have  already 
proved  it.  In  every  circle  nowadays 
you  see  white,  glistening  teeth.  Ask 
about  them  and  the  owners  will  say, 
probably,  that  Pepsodent  has  done  it. 

By  Fighting  Film 

Those  results  come  from  fighting 
film — that  viscous  film  which  ever 
forms  on  teeth.  Most  lack  of  luster 
is  now  traced  to  that,  also  most  other 
tooth  troubles. 

Film  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices 
and  stays.  The  tooth  brush  does  not 
end  it.  The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does 
not  dissolve  it.  So  much  of  it  stays 
and  hardens,  until  you  have  it  taken 
off  in  the  dentist’s  chair. 

Film  is  what  discolors — not  the 


teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  All  these  troubles  have 
been  constantly  increasing  for  lack  of 
a  film  combatant. 

The  Way  is  Found 

Dental  science,  after  years  of 
searching  has  found  a  way  to  fight 
film.  Five  years  of  clinical  and  labo¬ 
ratory  tests  have  proved  it  beyond 
question. 

For  home  use  the  method  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  dentifrice  called  Pepso¬ 
dent,  made  to  meet  every  dental  re¬ 
quirement.  And  to  make  it  known 
quickly  in  every  home,  a  10-Day  Tube 
is  being  sent  to  everyone  who  asks. 


A  Quick,  Convincing  Test 


The  Pepsodent  results  are  evident 
and  quick.  A  ten-day  test  will  leave 
no  doubt  about  them.  And  a  book 
will  tell  the  reason. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  al¬ 
buminous  matter.  The  object  of  Pep¬ 
sodent  is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  day 
by  day  combat  it. 

A  new  discovery  makes  this  method 
possible.  Pepsin  must  be  activated, 
and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful 
to  the  teeth.  But  science  has  found 
a  harmless  activating  method.  Now 
active  pepsin  can  be  constantly  ap¬ 


plied,  and  forced  into  every  hiding 
place  of  film. 

Pepsodent  combines  with  pepsin  two 
other  great  modern  requirements.  Able 
authorities  have  for  years  recognized 
its  merit.  So  it  embodies  all  that 
modern  dentistry  sees  need  for  in  a 
tooth  paste.  It  is  believed  to  do  the 
utmost  that  a  tooth  paste  can  ac¬ 
complish. 

Look  at  your  teeth  now,  then  look 
in  ten  days.  Let  your  own  teeth  de¬ 
cide  between  the  old  ways  and  the 
new.  This  is  important.  Cut  out  the 
coupon  so  you  won’t  forget. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

Now  advised  by  leading  dentists.  Druggists 
everywhere  are  supplied  with  large  tubes. 
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Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY. 

Dept.  275,  11 04  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Mail  10- Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Only  one  tube  to  a  family 


Look  in  Ten  Days 

Make  this  ten-day  test.  Note 
how  clean  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  slimy 
film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the 
fixed  film  disappears.  In  ten  days 
let  your  own  teeth  tell  you  what 
is  best. 


phone  for  a  cab  to  take  him  to  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  at  any  moment  their  conversa¬ 
tion  might  be  interrupted.  So  Lady 
Underhill  made  the  most  of  what  little 
time  she  had. 

Derek  had  listened  gloomily,  scarce¬ 
ly  rousing  himself  to  reply.  His  mother 
would  have  been  gratified  could  she  have 
known  how  powerfully  her  arguments 
were  working  upon  him.  That  little 
imp  of  doubt  which  had  vexed  him  in 
the  cab  as  he  drove  home  from  Oving- 
ton  Square  had  not  died  in  the  night. 
It  had  grown  and  waxed  more  formida¬ 
ble.  And  now,  aided  by  this  ally  from 
without,  it  had  become  a  colossus,  strad¬ 
dling  his  soul.  Derek  looked  frequently 
at  the  clock  and  cursed  the  unknown 
cabman  whose  delay  was  prolonging  the 
scene.  Something  told  him  that  only 
flight  could  serve  him  now.  He  never 
had  been  able  to  withstand  his  mother 
in  one  of  her  militant  moods.  She 
seemed  to  numb  his  faculties.  Other 
members  of  his  family  had  also  noted 
this  quality  in  her. 

LADY  UNDERHILL,  having  said  all 
i  she  had  to  say,  recovered  her  breath 
and  began  to  say  it  again. 

“You  must  be  mad,  Derek,  to  dream 
of  handicapping  yourself  at  this  vital 
stage  of  your  career  with  a  wife  who 
not  only  will  not  be  a  help  to  you,  but 
must  actually  be  a  ruinous  handicap?  I 
am  not  blaming  you  for  imagining  your¬ 
self  in  love  in  the  first  place,  though 
I  really  should  have  thought  that  a  man 
of  your  strength  and  character  would — 
However,  as  I  say,  I  am  not  blaming 
you  for  that.  Superficially,  no  doubt, 
this  girl  might  be  called  attractive.  I 
do  not  admire  the  type  myself,  but  I 
suppose  she  has  that  quality — in  my 
time  we  should  have  called  it  boldness— 
which  seems  to  appeal  to  the  young  men 
of  to-day.  I  could  imagine  her  fasci¬ 
nating  a  weak-minded  imbecile  like  your 
friend  Mr.  Rooke.  But  that  you — 
Still,  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  that. 
What  I  am  trying  to  point  out  is  that 
in  your  position,  with  a  career  like 
yours  in  front  of  you,  it’s  quite  certain 
that  in  a  year  or  two  you  will  be  offered 
some  really  big  and  responsible  posi¬ 
tion;  you  would  be  insane  to  tie  your¬ 
self  to  a  girl  who  seems  to  have  been 
allowed  to  run  perfectly  wild,  whose 
uncle  is  a  swindler.  .  .  .” 

“She  can’t  be  blamed  for  her  uncle.” 
“.  .  .  Who  sups  alone  with  strange 
men  in  public  restaurants  .  .  .” 

“I  explained  that.” 

“You  may  have  explained  it.  You 
certainly  did  not  excuse  it  or  make  it 
a  whit  less  outrageous.  You  cannot 
pretend  that  you  really  imagine  that 
an  engaged  girl  is  behaving  with"  per¬ 
fect  correctness  when  she  allows  a  man 
she  has  only  just  met  to  take  her  to 
supper  at  the  Savoy,  even  if  she  did 
know  him  slightly  years  and  years  ago. 
It  is  very  idyllic  to  suppose  that  a  child¬ 
hood  acquaintance  excuses  every  breach 
of  decorum;  but  I  was  brought  up  to 
believe  otherwise.  I  don’t  wish  to  be 
vulgar,  but  what  it  amounts  to  is  that 
this  girl  was  having  supper — supper! 
in  my  days  girls  were  in  bed  at  sup¬ 
per  time — with  a  strange  man  who 
picked  her  up  at  a  theatre!” 

Derek  shifted  uneasily.  There  was 
a  part  of  his  mind  which  called  upon 
him  to  rise  up  and  challenge  the  out¬ 
rageous  phrase  and  demand  that  it  be 
taken  back.  But  he  remained  silent. 
The  imp  colossus  was  too  strong  for 
him.  She  is  quite  right,  said  the  imp — 
that  is  an  unpleasant  but  accurate  de¬ 
scription  of  what  happened.  He  looked 
at  the  clock  again  and  wished  for  the 
hundredth  time  that  the  cab  would  come. 
Jill’s  photograph  smiled  at  him  from 
beside  the  clock.  He  looked  away,  for, 
when  he  found  his  eyes  upon  it,  he  had 
an  odd  sensation  of  baseness,  as  if  he 
were  playing  some  one  false  who  loved 
and  trusted  him. 

A  gleam  came  into  Lady  Underhill’s 
black  eyes.  All  her  life  she  had  been 
a  fighter,  and  experience  had  taught  her 
to  perceive  when  she  was  winning.  She 
blessed  the  dilatory  cabman. 

“Well,  I  am  not  going  to  say  any 
more,”  she  said,  getting  up  and  button¬ 
ing  her  glove.  “I  will  leave  you  to 
think  it  over.  All  I  will  say  is  that. 
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though  I  only  met  her  yesterday,  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  am  quite  confident 
that  this  girl  is  just  the  sort  of  harum- 
scarum,  so-called  ‘modern’  girl  who  is 
sure  some  day  to  involve  herself  in  a 
really  serious  scandal.  I  don’t  want 
her  to  be  in  a  position  to  drag  you  into 
it  as  well.  Yes,  Parker,  what  is  it?  Is 
Sir  Derek’s  cab  here?” 

THE  lantern-jawed  •  Parker  had  en¬ 
tered  softly  and  was  standing  defer¬ 
entially  in  the  doorway.  There  was  no 
emotion  on  his  face  beyond  the  vague 
sadness  which  a  sense  of  what  was  cor¬ 
rect  made  him  always  wear  like  a  sort 
of  mask  when  in  the  presence  of  those 
of  superior  station. 

“The  cab  will  be  at  the  door  very 
shortly,  m’lady.  If  you  please,  Sir 
Derek,  a  policeman  has  come  with  a 
message,  and  I  understand  from  him 
that  Mr.  Rooke  and  Miss  Mariner  have 
been  arrested.” 

“Arrested!  What  are  you  talking 
about?” 

“Mr.  Rooke  desired  the  officer  to  ask 
you  to  be  good  enough  to  step  round 
and  bail  them  out!” 

The  gleam  in  Lady  Underhill’s  eye 
became  a  flame,  but  she  controlled  her 
voice.  “Why  were  Miss  Mariner  and 
Mr.  Rooke  arrested,  Parker?” 

“As  far  as  I  can  gather,  m’lady,  Miss 
Mariner  struck  a  man  in  the  street  with 
a  stick,  and  they  took  both  her  and  Mr. 
Rooke  to  the  Chelsea  Police  Station.” 

Lady  Underhill  glanced  at  Derek,  who 
was  looking  into  the  fire. 

“This  is  a  little  awkward,  Derek,”  1 
she  said  suavely.  “If  you  go  to  the  po¬ 
lice  station,  you  will  miss  your  train.” 

“I  fancy,  m’lady,  it  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  if  Sir  Derek  were  to  dispatch  me 
with  a  check  for  ten  pounds.” 

“Very  well.  Tell  the  policeman  to 
wait  a  moment.” 

“Very  good,  m’lady.” 

Derek  roused  himself  with  an  effort. 

His  face  was  drawn  and  gloomy.  He 
sat  down  at  the  writing  table  and  took 
out  his  check  book.  There  was  silence 
for  a  moment,  broken  only  by  the 
scratching  of  the  pen.  Parker  took  the 
check  and  left  the  room. 

“Now,  perhaps,”  said  Lady  Under¬ 
hill,  “you  will  admit  that  I  was  right!” 

She  spoke  in  almost  an  awed  voice,  for 
this  occurrence  at  just  this  moment 
seemed  to  her  very  like  a  direct  answer 
to  prayer.  “You  can’t  hesitate  now! 

You  must  free  yourself  from  this  de¬ 
testable  entanglement!” 

Derek  rose  without  speaking.  He  took 
his  coat  and  hat. 

“Derek!  You  will!  Say  you  will!” 

Derek  put  on  his  coat. 

“Derek!” 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  leave  me  alone, 
mother.  I  want  to  think.” 

“Very  well.  I  will  leave  you  to  think 
it  over,  then.”  Lady  Underhill  moved 
to  the  door.  At  the  door  she  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  seemed  about  to  speak 
again,  but  her  mouth  closed  resolutely. 

She  was  a  shrewd  woman,  and  knew 
that  the  art  of  life  is  to  know  when  to 
stop  talking. 

“Good-by.” 

“Good-by,  mother.” 

“I’ll  see  you  when  you  get  back?” 

“Yes.  No.  I  don’t  know.  I’m  not 
certain  when  I  shall  return.  I  may  go 
away  for  a  bit.” 

The  door  closed  behind  Lady  Under¬ 
hill.  Derek  sat  down  again  at  the 
writing  table.  He  wrote  a  few  words 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  then  tore  it  up. 

His  eye  traveled  to  the  mantelpiece. 
Jill’s  photograph  smiled  happily  down 
at  him.  He  turned  back  to  the  writing  ' 
table,  took  out  a  fresh  piece  of  paper, 
thought  for  a  few  moments,  and  began 
to  write  again. 

The  door  opened  softly.  “The  cab  is 
at  the  door,  Sir  Derek,”  said  Parker. 

Derek  addressed  an  envelope  and  got 
up.  “All  right.  Thanks.  Oh,  Parker, 
stop  at  a  district  messenger  office  on 
your  way  to  the  police  station  and  have 
this  sent  off  at  once.” 

“Very  good,  Sir  Derek,”  said  Parker. 
Derek’s  eyes  turned  once  more  to  the 
mantelpiece.  He  stood  looking  for  an 
instant,  then  walked  quickly  out  of 
the  room. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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Are  you  scraping 
along  without  Williams  ? 


I  suppose  you  can  scrape  along  without  knowing  my 
friend  Williams’  and  his  rich  creamy  lather.  But  why 
should  you  ?  He  is  generous  —  he  just  bubbles  over  with 
it.  Throw  cold  water  on  him  as  much  as  you  like,  you 
can’t  keep  him  down.  He  is  white  clean  through — and 
uses  himself  up  working  for  others.  He  believes  in  the 
rights  of  shavers — he  never  goes  dry.  He  makes  you  smile 
from  ear  to  ear  and  never  leaves  any  smarting  feelings 
behind.  His  favorite  complexions  ?  He  hasn’t  any.  And 
although  over  75  years  old,  he  is  as  popular  with  young 
men  as  with  their  seniors. 


Send  12  cents  for  trial 
Re-Load  stick 

The  Re-Load  has  a  firm  threaded 
metal  collar.  You  simply  screw  this 
into  the  holder-cap  (no  threads  in 
the  soap).  Send  1  zc  in  stamps  for 
sampl  c, full  size  permanent  holder- 
top,  with  reduced  size  soap.  When 
the  sample  is  used  up,  you  need 
buy  only  the  new  Re-Load,  saving 
the  cost  of  a  new  holder-top. 

THE  J.  B.  WILUAMS  COMPANY 
Dept.  A,  Glastonbury.  Conn. 

Williams’  Shaving  Soap  also  comes  in  the 
forms  of  cream,  liquid  and  powder.  Trial 
size  of  any  of  these  for  6c  in  stamps. 


Re-Loads 

Williams 

Holder  Top 

Shaving  Stick 
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The  Consumers  Company  of  Chicago  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  fleets 
of  trucks  in  America. 


Writing  us  under  date  of  February  13th,  Mr.  Norman  J .  Smith,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Garages  for  the  Consumers  Company,  says: 


“In  February,  1919,  we  equipped 
one  Mack  truck  with  Caterpillar  tires, 
also  one  in  March,  1919.  These  tires 
have  made  nine  and  ten  thousand 
miles  respectively  and  show  very 
little  wear.  From  all  ‘appearance 
they  will  make  ten  thousand  miles 
more. 

“In  the  summer  of  1919  we  put 
twenty-four  Mack  trucks  in  service, 
equipped  with  Kelly  Caterpillars, 
40x14  in  rear  and  36x7  in  front.  At 


this  writing  a  large  percentage  of  these 
trucks  and  tires  have  made  six  thou¬ 
sand  miles  and  more  and  show  no 
wear.  One  remarkable  thing  is,  we 
have  not  even  had  one  bad  tire  out  of 
all  we  have  in  service. 

“We  also  find  that  with  the  Kelly 
Caterpillar  tire  we  get  better  traction. 
This  tire  makes  it  unnecessary  to  equip 
the  truck  with  skid  chains  for  snow 
or  mud.  Caterpillar  tires  are  less 
apt  to  skid  on  bad,  slippery  streets.” 


Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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TA  LC 


NO  talcum  ever  achieved 
such  an  instantaneous 
and  wide  success  as  has 
MAVIS. 

Quality! 

The  beautiful  red  can  is  a 
delight  to  every  woman’s  eyes 
at  toilet  goods  counters  every¬ 
where  and  the  IRRESIST¬ 
IBLE  fragrance  holds  her 
captive  to  its  charm. 

Mavis  talcum  is  but  one  of  the 
many  preparations  with  that 
irresistible  fragrance.  There 
are  also  the  Face  Powder, 
Cream,  Toilet  Water,  Per¬ 
fume,  Sachet,  and  Rouge,  all 
of  which  are  made  under  the 
secret  and  famous  Vivaudou 
formulae. 


Mavis  is  typical  of  the  qual¬ 


ity  and  charm  to  be  found  in 
other  brandsof VIVAUDOU 
preparations  such  as 

Lady  Mary 
Maiden  France 
Fleur  de  France 
Pour  la  France 
Mai  d’  or 

For  sale  at  all  toilet  goods 
counters 


Send  15c  to  Vivaadoa,  Times  Building,  New 
York,  for  a  generous  sample  of  Mavis  or 
Lady  Mary  Perfume.  Add  6c  if  you  want 
a  copy  of  the  Mavis  Waltz. 


This  beautiful  waltz  —  on  Emerson  Record 
No.  10152,  is  now  obtainable  at  all  phono¬ 
graph  shops. 


Fade  Out 

Continued  from  page  24 

nade.  There  were  no  lights  in  the  shut¬ 
tered  houses.  Silence.  .  .  . 

“Signor  Pug,”  Gonelli  said  suddenly, 
“we  are  victorious!  Viva  Magella!” 

“Are  you  sure,”  Mr.  Blanchard  asked 
in  an  unsteady  voice,  “that  it  is  quite 
safe  to  go  ashore?” 

“There  isn’t  a  Nationalist  in  the  city,” 
Pug  assured  him.  “If  you  like.  I’ll  take 
you  to  the  Consulate.” 

The  launch  slid  smoothly  toward  the 
wharves  and  jetties  of  the  company’s 
property  at  the  extreme  northern  end 
of  the  Esplanade.  Darkness,  complete 
and  baffling,  shut  down  on  the  city. 
Gonelli  cut  off  the  engine,  and  the  little 
craft  drifted  into  the  shadows  through 
a  narrow  way  between  fishing  boats 
and  small  freighters  lying  at  anchor. 
A  distraught  barking  of  dogs  broke  out 
on  shore.  A  man’s  voice  shrieked  once : 
“Liberta.”  Then  all  was  still  again. 

The  launch  grated  against  an  invisi¬ 
ble  jetty.  Rita  could  see  nothing  save 
the  bulky  outlines  of  sheds  and  store¬ 
houses.  But  Pug  got  a  foothold  on  the 
slippery  landing  steps  and  gave  his  arm 
to  father  and  daughter.  They  stumbled 
up  to  the  wharf  level,  Gonelli  close 
behind. 

“I  don’t  like  this,”  Mr.  Blanchard  said 
sharply.  “If  anything  should  happen 
to  us — ” 

There  is  no  explaining  the  compli¬ 
cated  activities  of  destiny.  It  just  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  buoyant  Signor  Pug, 
flushed  with  victory,  groggy  with  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  blinded  by  the  sudden  dark¬ 
ness,  had  brought  Magella’s  distin¬ 
guished  guest  ashore  at  the  wrong 
place.  Destiny,  not  satisfied  that  the 
show  was  over,  staged  an  anticlimax 
before,  metaphorically  speaking,  flying 
home  to  roost. 

TEN  of  Cammarillo’s  Nationalists  had 
eluded  the  mounted  Royalists  in  the 
dusty  melee  on  the  Esplanade  and,  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  thickening  twi¬ 
light,  had  hidden  themselves  in  a  tangle 
of  freight  on  the  company’s  wharves. 
None  of  these  men  had  any  idea  that 
Cammarillo  was  dead.  He  had  fallen 
in  the  Via  della  Pace,  not  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  American  Consulate. 

When  they  heard  Mr.  Blanchard’s 
voice,  coming  out  of  the  darkness  like 
a  fretful  echo,  they  wriggled  forward 
on  hands  and  knees,  obeying  the  inaudi¬ 
ble  command  of  the  dead  leader,  jumped 
up  swiftly  and,  with  a  single,  noiseless, 
expert  motion,  surrounded  the  three 
men  and  the  girl. 

Pug  and  Gonelli  had  no  idea  who  was 
who  in  the  silent  scuffle  which  took 
place  in  the  smothering  blackness  of 
that  unfamiliar  place.  It  was  all  black 
— sky,  earth,  sea — and  to  have  fired  into 
the  pressing  bodies  about  them  would 
have  been  to  chance  killing  Blanchard 
of  the  Great  Trunk  or  that  pretty  girl 
with  the  steady  heart.  She  screamed 
once.  Mr,  Blanchard,  feeling  the  cold 
nose  of  a  long-barreled  Winchester 
pressed  against  his  neck,  said  distinct¬ 
ly:  “Outrageous!”  and  became  silent, 
as  if  seized  "with  an  immense  discretion. 

They  were  pushed  back  into  the 
launch,  and,  secure  in  the  baffling 
shadows,  the  ten  Nationalists  tumbled 
aboard  after  their  prisoners.  Rita  fell 
on  her  knees.  She  got  up  and,  groping 
in  the  darkness,  cried:  “Father,  where 
are  you?” 

“Here,”  Mr.  Blanchard  groaned,  try¬ 
ing  desperately  to  bite  the  invisible 
Nationalist  who  was  sitting  on  his  chest. 

“Quiet!”  some  one  commanded  in 
Spanish,  “Who  of  you  understands 
the  engine?” 

Gonelli  answered:  “I  do.” 

“Then  take  us  out  into  the  harbor 
and  go  north  until  we  tell  you  to  stop. 
If  you  speak  above  a  whisper,  you  will 
have  no  need  to  speak  again.” 

“Bene,”  Gonelli  said  briefly. 

A  match  flared.  Rita  saw  a  crowd 
of  lean,  dark  men  in  wide-brimmed 
hats.  Their  eyes  glittered  out  of  the 
dark  like  the  eyes  of  wolves.  Four  of 
them  sat  on  the  protesting  body  of  old 
man  Fairchild’s  son. 

“Name  of  God!”  one  cried  in  a  sol¬ 
emn  voice.  “It  is  Signor  Pug  himself!”. 


Unlike  Planchette  or  the  Ouija  Board 


Watermans®FountainPen 


is  ready  to  write  instantly,  whenever  and  wherever 
“the  spirit  moves.” 

Its  writing  point  is  permanent — it  never  has  to  be 
sharpened  and  its  “records”  neither  fade  or  rub  out. 

Whether  the  “communication”  is  one  you  are  send¬ 
ing  or  receiving  your  Waterman’s  Ideal  will  glide  over 
the  paper  without  skip,  dip,  or  scratch,  with  such  un¬ 
conscious  effort  on  your  part  that  its  action  can  truly 
be  said  to  be  “automatic.” 

Waterman’s  Ideal  Fountain  Pen  is  so  scientifically 
automatic  that  it  has  been  incorporated  as  part  of  the 
marvelous  “SIGNAGRAPH,”  an  instrument  used  by 
the  government  and  lvrge  corporations  for  signing  as 
many  as  twenty  documents  simultaneously.  . 

It  is  also  an  essential  part  of  the  DYNAMOMETER,  an  in¬ 
strument  that  automatically  records  the  speed,  drag,  track  grade 
and  vibration  of  a  locomotive  traveling  at  all  speeds. 

This  unfailing  reliability,  extending  over  36  years,  has  made 
Waterman’s  Ideal  Fountain  Pen  the  favorite  writing  tool  through¬ 
out  the  world  with  men  of  affairs,  scientists,  scholars,  authors, 
students,  doctors,  the  clergy,  and,  in  fact,  all  whose  business  or 
social  requirements  demand  personal  handwriting. 

THREE  TYPES — regular,  safety  and  self-filling, 

$2.50  and  up  at  best  dealers 


BOSTON 


L.  E.  Waterman  Company 

191  Broadway,  New  York 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


—but  this  Home 
is  Protected 


Is  yours  ?  Could  you  protect  your  property,  your 
family— if  the  necessity  suddenly  confronted  you  ? 

Keep  an  Iver  Johnson  revolver  in  the  house.  The 
women  folks  won’t  object— for  this  revolver  cannot 
be  discharged  accidentally.  Drop  it,  knock  it,  thump 
it,  or  “Hammer  the  Hammer.” 

When  needed,  the  Iver  Johnson  is  ready  for  instant 
use.  Quick,  accurate,  sure. 


If  your  deader  hasn't  in  stock  the 
particular  model  you  want,  write  ue- 

IVER  JOHNSONS  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 
146  River  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mas*. 

99  Chamber*  St.  N.  Y.  717  Market  St..  San  Francuco 


Three  interesting  Booklets 
Free.  Write  today  for  one  or 
ail  of  them,  “A” — Firearms; 
•’B" — Bicycles,  “C”  Motor - 
[  cycles 


Iver  Johnson  Single 
and  Double  Barrel 
Shotguns  combine 
accuracy  and  de¬ 
pendability  and  are 
moderately  priced. 


Iver  Johnson 
Bicycles  are 
world  -  famed 
jor  easy  rid 
ing,  strength 
and  durabil¬ 
ity.  Models 
and  prices  to 
suit  everyone. 
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Good  roads  are  preserved  by  reducing  the  load  carried  on  each  wheel 


The  Trailmobile  Company 

665  E.  Fifth  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


WELL  systematized  hauling  systems  are 
being  standardized  with  the  Trailmo¬ 
bile  and  Semi -Trailmobile  because: 


There  is  a  big  labor  saving. 


The  earning  capacity  of  the  investment  is 
greatly  increased. 

Trucks  are  thereby 
adapted  to  economical 
use  under  difficult  con- 


Write  for  literature. 


Semi -Trail mobiles  for  use  with  short  wheel¬ 
base  trucks  in  city  hauling  are  equipped  with 
an  exclusive  fifth-wheel  mechanism  which 
makes  coupling  automatic.  They  are  made  in 
2)4  ton,  4  ton,  fc  ton  and  10  ton  sizes. 


ditions.  Idle,  standing 
time  is  reduced. 

Truck  capacities  are 
thereby  doubled. 


There  is  a  wide  range 
of  types  and  sizes  of 
Trailmobiles  for  use  in 
different  businesses, 
and  under  every  haul¬ 
ing  condition. 

Trailmobiles  are 
built  as  heavy  duty 
trucks  are  built  to 
stand  up  under  full 
loads  hauled  at  truck 
speeds. 


Heavy-duty  Four-wheeled  Trailmobiles  for 
use  behind  trucks  of  the  usual  wheel-base  are 
made  in  1 J4  ton  capacity  one-way,  2  ton, 3)4  ton 
and  5  ton  capacities  one-way  and  reversible. 


Light  four-wheeled  Trailmobiles  of  1,250  lbs., 
%  ton  and  1  ton  capacities  are  used  with  pas¬ 
senger  cars  or  light  trucks.  Lumber  dealers 
find  them  a  rapid  and  inexpensive  means  of 
delivery.  Farmers  and  buyers  of  farm  produce 
do  all  their  hauling  with  them  and  they  are 
used  in  many  other  businesses. 


Pole  Trailmobiles  for  logs,  poles,  pipes,  and 
loads  of  great  length  are  made  with  adjustable 
chock  blocks,  compensating  springs,  and  other 
important  mechanical  features  in  1)4  ton,  3 
ton,  5  ton  and  7  ton. 
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Trade-Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


Savings  That  Count! 


“At  your  service,”  Pug  remarked. 

Rita  looked  from  him  toward  the  man 
who  had  “fought  for  Magella’s  free¬ 
dom.”  He  was  bending  over  the  en¬ 
gine.  As  if  the  deep  cut  on  his  hands 
were  not  enough,  the  Nationalists  had 
wounded  him  again  during  the  brief 
scuffle  on  the  wharf;  there  was  blood 
on  his  cheek,  and  his  natty  bow  tie  had 
worked  itself  into  a  ribald  position  at 
the  back  of  his  neck. 

The  light  flickered  out,  and  the  launch, 
tipping  dizzily  beneath  the  unaccus¬ 
tomed  weight,  moved  out  into  the  har¬ 
bor.  Scarcely  a  hundred  yards  away 
the  shore  moved  by,  a  shapeless  density 
of  houses  and  vegetation.  Nothing 
stirred  there.  There  was  not  a  light, 
not  a  sound  to  show  that  this  was  a  city 
for  which  men  had  just  fought  and  died. 

This  was  Magella,  little  land  of  big 
desires.  This  was  the  place  of  papier- 
mache  palms  which  Rita  had  imagined. 
Only  now  it  reached  out  to  her  in  that 
breath  of  scented  air,  and  she  felt  its 
reality,  its  glamour,  its  romance.  Pres¬ 
ently,  lulled  by  the  rustle  of  water  and 
the  throb  of  the  engine,  she  fell  asleep 
leaning  against  the  broad  back  of  a  very 
dirty  Nationalist  who  was  spending.the 
night  pressing  the  nose  of  his  rifle  into 
her  father’s  ribs.  She  dreamed  of  a 
rose-colored  boudoir,  of  snowy  pillows 
and  scented  tubs,  of  crystal  and  lace 
and  silver — of  New  York.  .  .  . 

SHE  woke  to  a  luminous  dawn.  The 
launch  lay  in  shallow  water  beyond 
a  white  beach  fringed  with  coconut 
palms.  Pug  and  her  father  were  wad¬ 
ing  ashore,  knee-deep  in  the  surf.  Go- 
nelli  was  wrapping  his  wounded  hands 
about  with  strips  of  cloth  torn  from  his 
tattered  shirt.  He  met  Rita’s  eyes  and 
smiled. 

“Good  morning,  signorina,”  he  said. 
Rita  thought:  “He  isn’t  such  a 
monkey,  after  all.” 

One  of  the  Nationalists  offered  to 
carry  her  ashore,  but  she  pushed  him 
aside  and  waded  in  with  Gonelli,  the 
small,  crested  waves  breaking  to  her 
waist. 

“What  is  going  to  happen  to  us?”  she 
demanded. 

“God  knows,  signorina.  These  men 
look  upon  Signor  Pug  as  their  heredi¬ 
tary  enemy.  He  is  the  personification 
of  the  hated  Yank,  the  spirit  of  prog¬ 
ress,  the  symbol  of  political  sanity. 
They  will  kill  him  if  they  can.  They 
will  kill  me  because  I  am  his  friend. 
You  they  will  hold  for  ransom,  some¬ 
where  in  the  hills.” 

“Things  like  this  don’t  happen.” 
“They  happen  in  Magella,  signorina.” 
“Why  don’t  you  do  something?” 
Gonelli  stared  down  at  her  with  a 
look  of  amused  admiration.  “Why  not?” 
“Why  not,  indeed?”  He  glanced  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  picturesque  rag- 
muffin  who  was  prodding  him  forward 
with  gentle  insinuations  and  pressures. 
“Signorina,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
“you  are  the  prettiest  girl  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  expect  to  die  very  shortly— 
ten  minutes,  or  ten  hours ;  it  is  all  one ! 
Dying  men  should  have  certain  privi¬ 
leges.  Forgive  me,  signorina,  if  I  tell 
you  that  I  loved  you  when  I  saw  you. 
I  am  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  a  Magellan 
by  choice.  We  Magellans  live  for  the 
fun  of  living.  We  fight  for  the  joy  of 
fighting.  We  love  for  the  glory  of  lov¬ 
ing.  We  die  when  there  is  no  longer 
honor  in  living.  I  will  fight  to  live,  to 
love  you,  and  to  win  you.  Ebbene?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  ebbene  means,” 
Rita  said,  “but  I  grasp  the  plot.” 

And,  be  it  frankly  said,  she  smiled 
into  Gonelli’s  eyes. 

They  were  met  on  the  beach  by  the 
ten  Nationalists.  The  ten  had,  by  some 
obscure  political  sum  in  arithmetic,  be¬ 
come  twenty.  And  there  were  horses, 
tethered  in  the  meager  shadow  of  the 
coconut  palms. 

Pug  smiled  at  Rita.  “They  are  tak¬ 
ing  us  to  Cammarillo’s  hacienda,”  he 
said.  “Try  to  look  pleased.” 

“I  always  ride  before  breakfast,” 
Rita  laughed. 

The  way  led  across  a  narrow  plateau, 
a  place  of  palms  and  fruit  trees,  of 
deep  torrents  rushing  between  lush 
banks  to  the  sea,  of  dense  vegetation, 
brilliant  flowers,  and  sudden  open 
stretches  drenched  with  sun.  The 
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twenty  Nationalists  divided  themselves 
and  guarded  their  prisoners  with  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Gonelli  rode  at  Rita’s  side.  He  talked 
to  her  of  life,  of  sunshine,  of  youth,  and 
the  precious  certainty  of  love.  He  told 
her  of  Magella — the  great  mountains 
and  the  plains.  He  spoke  to  her,  with 
gentle  insistence,  of  herself. 

“You  are  an  American.  Yet  you 
speak  to  me  in  the  language  of  my 
people — with  your  eyes.  You  are  beau¬ 
tiful.  You  have  been  in  my  dreams  al¬ 
ways — you  have  come  with  your  long 
brown  hair  spread  over  your  shoulders, 
with  whispers  that  were  just  for  me. 
You  are  straight  and  flexible  and  sway¬ 
ing  as  the  stem  of  a  young  bamboo. 
You  have  stirred  my  heart.” 

“In  New  York,”  Rita  said,  “no  one 
says  things  like  that  unless  there  is  a 
calcium  moon  and  slow  music.” 

“In  Magella,”  Gonelli  answered,  “we 
say  things  like  that  when  we  love.” 

“You  love  easily.” 

“We  are  not  subject  to  mean  hesita¬ 
tions  and  fears.” 

At  noon  they  halted  in  the  very 
shadow  of  the  Christinas  at  the  mouth 
of  a  narrow  gorge  through  which  some 
estuary  of  the  Marias  River  poured 
into  the  plain.  A  fire  was  lighted,  and 
the  hungry  prisoners  were  given  coffee 
and  bread.  Afterward  they  mounted 
again  and  splashed  through  the  gorge 
to  the  river  bed  beyond — that  fabulous 
floor  of  pink  sand  at  the  base  of  the 
Christinas. 

That  night  the  Nationalists  made 
camp  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
river  in  a  scooped-out  pocket  sheltered 
from  the  wind.  Mr.  Blanchard  groaned 
like  a  wounded  man  when  they  lifted 
him  from  his  horse,  and,  moved  by  pain 
and  fury  to  reckless  speech,  he  shouted : 
“Outrageous !  Horrible !  Wait  until  the 
United  States  Senate  hears  about  this! 
They’ll  send  down  an  army  and  a  fleet 
and  blow  this  damned  little  country  out 
of  the  sea!” 

Whereupon  Mr.  Blanchard  was  prod¬ 
ded  with  the  butt  end  of  a  rifle  and  told 
in  colorful  Spanish  to  hold  his  tongue. 
He  was  also  told,  but  lost  the  gist  of 
the  telling,  that  he  was  the  eleventh  son 
of  a  degenerate  pig,  a  despised  Yank, 
an  enemy  of  the  people,  and  a  bad  coin. 
To  be  called  a  bad  coin  in  Magella  is 
to  taste  the  dregs  of  insult.  This 
knowledge,  at  least,  Mr.  Blanchard  was 
spared.  He  gulped  a  cup  of  coffee, 
groaned,  and  stretched  himself  full 
length  on  the  ground,  too  exhausted 
to  care  whether  he  was  false  currency 
or  not.  Rita  looked  at  him  and  smiled 
a  twisted  little  smile.  Blanchard  of 
the  Great  Trunk!  .  .  . 

“Pug,”  she  said,  “haven’t  we  had 
about  enough  of  this?” 

Pug  lifted  his  haggard  face  from  a 
tinful  of  the  enemy’s  coffee.  “Sooner 
or  later,”  he  said  quietly,  “I’ll  start 
something.” 

PRESENTLY  the  two  men  lay  down 
side  by  side,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
Nationalists,  who  slept,  wrapped  in  their 
gaudy  ponchos,  on  that  side  of  the 
pocket  which  faced  the  canon  and  the 
trail.  Two  remained  awake.  One  of 
these  men  sat  on  a  rock  directly  in 
front  of  Rita.  She  stared  at  his  pon¬ 
derous  shadow  silhouetted  against  a 
sky  full  of  blazing  stars.  He  wore  a 
wide-brimmed  hat  with  a  chocolate- 
cream  crown,  and  a  rifle  lay  across  his 
knees.  The  other  watcher  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  trail.  Now  and  then  Rita 
caught  sight  of  the  glow  of  his  ciga¬ 
rette — a  tiny  crimson  spot  in  an  im¬ 
mensity  of  darkness.  Farther  up  the 
slope  the  horses  stamped  and  cropped 
at  the  sparse  grass  of  these  high  places. 
A  thin,  high  harmony  of  snores  rose 
from  the  sleeping  Nationalists. 

Rita  did  not  sleep.  She  was  aware 
that  Pug  and  Gonelli,  for  all  their  cour¬ 
age,  were  quite  helpless.  They  lay  be¬ 
tween  the  armed  guard  and  the  fringe 
of  snoring  banditti.  She  alone  could 
do — what  might  be  done.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  her  honorable  goat  tugged  at 
the  leash.  ...  If  twenty-two  years  of 
having  her  own  way  had  not  destroyed 
in  her  the  essential  qualities  of  her 
race — fortitude,  daring,  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  act  quickly.  If  she  dared — 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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More  Comprehensive 
Savage  Service 

You  have  known  Savage  as  makers  of  a 
famous  line  of  Sporting  Rifles  and  Automatic 
Pistols. 

Know  Savage  now  as  makers  of  a  complete 
line  of  small  arms. 

By  the  purchase  of  the  J.  Stevens  Arms 
Company,  Savage  acquires  the  privilege  of 
making  the  tried  and  time-proved  Stevens 
Shot  Guns,  Small  Bore  Rifles  and  Target 
Pistols. 

So  another  milestone  is  set  in  our  progress, 
and  it  is  again  demonstrated  that  an  ideal  of 
service  transcends  in  value  all  other  assets. 

Savage  has  always  built  its  every  arm  as  if 
it  were  for  the  personal  use  of  the  builder. 

It  is  now  glad  to  be  able  to  extend  this 
principle  of  service  to  cover  the  entire  small 
arms  field. 

&mGEARMS  COKPORAnON 


Sharon,  Pa. 


UTICA,  X-  r. 

Executive  and  Export  Offices 
50  Church  St.,  'Hew  T or\ City 


Detroit,  Mich. 
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Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


By  the  writer  of  “Vamo 
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And  when  1  hold  her  han-nle”  0" 

©  Leo.Keiat.iuc. 

Here’s“OH!”,  the  greatest  song- 
and-dance  hit  of  the  day,  written 
by  the  writer  of  “Vamp”.  And 
oh,  boy,  “OH”  is 
some  joy!  Try  it. 
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In  the  spring  Its  ring-time  weath-  er 
O  Leo.  Feist,  Inc. 


Come  on,  you  singers  and  dancers, 
here’s  a  sweet  lovable  melody  that’s 
wonderful  to  sing,  hum  and  whistle, 
a  happy,  rollicking  melody  that’s  just 
as  irresistible  for  dancing.  Get  it  for 
your  piano,  phonograph  or  player-piano. 


Get  a  Record 
for  your 
Talking  Machine 


Peggy 


Get  a  Roll 
for  your 
Player  Piano 


Join  in  the  Chorus! 

A  chorus  of  millions  of  song  lovers,  from  New  York  to  Frisco,  is 
singing  and  enjoying  these  two  new  song  hits.  Everybody  is  learn¬ 
ing  them,  young  and  old  alike,  for  what  is  age  when  melodies  like 
these  call  for  a  song  and  insist  on  a  dance!  Bring  real  cheer  into 
your  home.  Get  the  sheet  music  for  your  piano,  a  record  for  your 
phonograph,  a  roll  for  your  player-piano. 

Sheet  music  on  sale  wherever  good  music  is 
sold — featured  by  all Kresge,  Kress,  McCrory, 

Grant,  Kraft,  and  Metropolitan  Stores. 

Other  Beautiful  “Feist”  Song  Hits 
“Golden  Gate”  “The  Time  Will  Come” 

“Lullaby  Blues”  “Linger  Longer  Letty” 

“By  the  Campfire”  “Sing  Me  Love’s  Lullaby” 

“Poppy  Blossoms”  “Just  Like  the  Rose” 

“Mother’s  Hands”  "Alice  Blue  Gown”  1 

“Sweet  Blushing  Roses”  from  “Irene” 

On  sale  wherever  music  is  sold,  or  we  will  supply  you  direct  at  40c  a 
copy  postpaid.  Band  or  Orchestra,  25c  each 
Ask  your  dealer  For  a  copy  of  “Feist's  Melody  Ballads" — a  little  booklet  that  will  give 
you  words  and  music  of  the  choruses  of  many  of  the  beautiful  song  hits  listed  above.  If 
not  at  your  dealer’s,  send  us  his  name  with  a  two-cent  stamp  and  we  will  supply  you  direct. 

Published  by  LEO  FEIST,  Inc.,  Feist  Building,  New  York 
Canada:  193  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 


“Red  Rose” 

“Vamp” 

“Erin" 

“Mystery” 

“Irene” 

“Expectation’ 


“Bound  in  Morocco” 
“My  Baby’s  Arms” 
“When  You  Look  in' 
the  Heart  of  a  Rose” 

'  Down  Limerick  Way” 
(Fisk  O’Hara’s  Hit) 


Fade  Out 

Continued  from  page  48 


She  lay  still,  with  closed  eyes,  pre¬ 
tending  sleep.  Then,  by  imperceptible 
inches,  what  seemed  to  be  hours  of 
effort,  she  managed  to  get  behind  that 
immovable  Nationalist.  He  paid  no 
attention  to  her.  At  his  feet  a  feeble 
blaze  licked  at  a  handful  of  sticks.  His 
hands  grasped  his  rifle.  He  was  as  si¬ 
lent,  as  ponderous  as  a  stone  idol. 

“I  can’t  do  it,”  Rita  thought,  shiver¬ 
ing. 

She  glanced  at  Pug.  He  lay  on  his 
side,  facing  her.  And  she  saw  that 
his  eyes  were  not  closed;  beneath  his 
lids  he  gazed  fixedly  at  the  wakeful 
Nationalist.  Gonelli  was  actually  asleep. 
The  Neapolitan,  he  who  had  fought  for 
the  liberty  of  Magella,  had  flung  his 
arms  over  his  head  in  an  attitude  of 
despair.  Rita  watched  his  face — ardent, 
spirited,  scornful — and  knew  at  last  that 
she  possessed  a  heart.  She  felt  it  beat¬ 
ing,  riotous  and  delicious;  an  unfamil¬ 
iar  chaos  that  astounded  her.  She  had 
no  idea  who  this  man  was,  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  had  found  her  beautiful 
and  had  dared  to  tell  her  so.  He  touched 
her  imagination.  With  frightened  leap 
of  her  heart  she  thought:  “I  am  going 
to  love  him  in  spite  of  myself!  A  Ma¬ 
gellan.  A  tattered,  curly-haired  nobody ! 
Romance.  Oh,  glory!” 

IT  had  grown  suddenly  cold,  and  the 
wind,  sweeping  down  from  the  fan¬ 
tastic  peaks  of  the  Christinas,  howled 
mournfully  as  it  passed  over  the  rim  of 
the  canon.  The  stars  flickered  out;  the 
watchful  Nationalist  kicked  the  embers 
of  the  little  fire  and  huddled  in  his 
poncho.  The  other — he  who  guarded 
the  trail — was  erased  by  the  shadows; 
there  was  no  longer  even  the  glow  of 

“I’lf  dare,”  Rita  thought.  “I’ll  try.” 
The  Nationalist,  with  a  grunt,  lifted 
his  hands  from  the  rifle  and  felt  in  his 
pockets  for  the  makings  of  a  cigarette. 
“Now,”  Rita  said  aloud. 

She  snatched  the  rifle,  threw  it  down 
between  Pug  and  Gonelli,  and  with  a 
single,  violent  shove  pushed  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  forward  into  the  fire. 

Madness  followed.  The  guard  at  the 
head  of  the  trail  woke  from  a  troubled 
sleep  and  with  a  howl  fired  in  the  wrong 
direction.  The  other  lay  in  the  embers 
and  prayed.  Pug,  catching  the  rifle, 
turned  it  expertly  upon  the  astounded 
Nationalists,  who  were  between  this 
surprise  and  the  edge  of  eternal  space. 
They  groaned  and  lifted  their  hands 


heavenward,  while  Gonelli,  flying 
through  the  darkness  like  the  disem¬ 
bodied  spirit  of  revenge,  came  into  vio¬ 
lent  contact  with  the  guardian  of  the 
trail,  and  not  only  deprived  him  of  his 
gun,  but  of  every  ounce  of  breath  in 
his  body.  They  fell,  clasped  in  each 
other’s  arms,  and  rolled  down  the  stony 
path.  Presently  Gonelli  came  back,  a 
crestfallen  bandit  stumbling  before  him. 

All  of  these  things  happened  simul¬ 
taneously.  For  an  instant  the  world 
was  full  of  oaths,  thumps,  groans,  and 
excitement.  Then  Signor  Pug  kicked 
one  of  the  enemy  out  of  the  fire  and 
made  oration  to  the  others: 

“Hombres.  You  have  been  outwitted 
by  a  woman.  You  call  yourselves  sol¬ 
diers!  The  Liberator  is  dead.  There 
is  no  room  in  the  country  for  enemies 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  Por  Dios, 
senores,  you  will  be  the  joke  of  Ma¬ 
gella!  Now,  come  here — one  by  one — 
and  give  me  your  artillery.  So,  and  so. 
Buena!  Benissimo!  Damn  fine!  Now 
head  on  down  the  trail  and  keep  walk¬ 
ing  until  I  tell  you  to  stop.  Gonelli,  will 
you  and  Mr.  Blanchard  bring  that  string 
of  horses?  I’m  hurrying  on.  I’ve  got 
a  best  girl  in  Magella.  And  I’m  hanker¬ 
ing  for  a  shave.  We’ll  go  straight  up 
the  river  bed  and  through  the  Indian 
trail.  Soldati!  Avanti!” 

The  disgruntled  Nationalists  dis¬ 
appeared  into  the  blackness  of  the 
canon  with  a  faint  rattle  of  spurs  and 
the  clatter  of  small  pebbles  that  bounced 
before  them  down  the  trail.  Mr.  Blan¬ 
chard,  suddenly  galvanized  into  violent 
action,  started  after  the  horses. 

Gonelli  and  Rita  had  disappeared. 
Somewhere  in  that  smothering  darkness 
they  stood  heart  to  heart.  Gonelli  was 
saying:  “Your  heart  beats  in  tune  to 
mine,  amore.” 

And  Rita  whispered:  “I’ve  heard  the 
music  of  the  world  at  last.” 

When  dawn  came  she  was  riding  by 
Gonelli’s  side.  Before  them  Signor 
Pug  sat  upon  a  brisk  pony  and  drove 
the  twenty  Nationalists  toward  Magella. 

Gonelli  leaned  over  and  caught  Rita’s 
hand.  He  pointed,  and  in  the  deepen¬ 
ing  glow  of  that  amazing  light  she  saw 
the  trail  that  led  toward  the  future  and 
reality. 

“Fade  out,”  she  said,  and  smiled  into 
Gonelli’s  eyes. 

Mr.  Blanchard  was  bringing  up  the 
rear.  He  looked,  rubbed  his  fingers 
across  his  unshaven  chin,  grinned,  and 
thought:  “Happy  at  last.  Amen.” 


Wimmin  and  Girls 

Continued  from  page  13 


comes  in,  saying:  “Gaining  fast  now, 
sir.  Fif — ” 

“All  right — enough  of  the  sounding,”  - 
says  Mr.  Nugent.  “You  did  a  good  job 
too.  Pass  the  word  for  all  hands  to 
come  here.” 

“Aye,  aye,  sir.” 

“And  you,  Hiker,  tell  the  radio  oper¬ 
ator  to  send  out  an  S  0  S.” 

“Aye,  aye,  sir,”  I  says,  like  I’m  a 
gob  myself,  and  out  I  fly.  And  the 
radio  man  sends  it,  but  the  only  one 
answering  is  our  own  little  old  de¬ 
stroyer,  and: 

“Make  signal  lights,”  is  all  it  says. 

So  Mr.  Nugent  says  to  turn  on  every 
deck  light  we  got.  And  they’re  turned 
on.  And  they  look  fine  till  all  at  once 
they  go  out,  whss-t — every  light  like 
that.  And  the  radio  don’t  work  any 
more,  meaning  the  water’s  got  to  what 
they  call  the  dynamos. 

“Get  old  pieces  of  rope  or  sheets 
from  the  rooms — anything.  Soak  ’em 
in  oil  and  make  torches,”  says  Mr. 
Nugent’s  voice  from  outa  the  dark; 
and  we  all  got  busy  at  it. 

There  was  some  what  they  call  drums 
of  oil  on  her  boat  deck.  “Break  out  two 
of  those  drums,”  says  Mr.  Nugent. 

And  they  break  them  out. 

“Let  the  oil  leak  out — plenty  of  it — 
over  the  lee  side!” 

They  let  it  leak. 

“Smash  into  the  cargo  and  get  all 
the  wooden  boxes  and  cases  you  can  lay 


hands  on.  The  bigger  the  better,  and 
jump  to  it!” 

THEY  smash  in  and  haul  out  boxes, 
and  they  sure  do  jump  to  it. 

“Pile  a  lot  of  ’em  on  that  top  deck 
house  where  the  swash  won’t  reach 
them  easy — and  set  fire  to  ’em.” 

They  soak  ’em  and  pile  ’em  and  set 
fire  to  ’em. 

“A  signal  light  she’ll  see — that  one, 
sir,”  says  Masters  when  it’s  done. 

“Stand  by  the  boat!”  says  Mr.  Nu¬ 
gent. 

They  stand  by. 

“Get  in,  everybody — everybody  but 
Masters  and  White — and  don’t  forget 
your  life  vests.”  The  rest  of  us  grab 
life  vests  and  get  in — me  too,  when  Mr. 
Nugent  tells  me.  The  ship’s  side  is 
making  what  they  call  a  lee  for  the 
boat  and  the  light  from  the  signal  fire 
is  shining,  like,  where  the  oil  is  spread 
out  over  the  water. 

“Masters  and  White,  slack  away  the 
boat  falls.” 

They  slack  away  till  the  boat  is  in 
the  water. 

“Now,  White — and  you,  Masters — 
drop  in.” 

They’re  both  of  ’em  standing  under 
the  light  o’  the  fire  on  the  deck  house, 
and  we  can  see  them  both  draw  back 
from  the  ’boat  falls  when  he  orders 
them  into  the  boat. 

( Continued  on  page  52) 
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Salient  Six: 

The  Greater  Pride  in  Ownership  of 
Its  Greater  Value— Its  Greater  Service 


“ That  is  salient  which  is 
strikingly  manifest  or 
which  catches  the  atten¬ 
tion  at  once.” — Webster. 


FIVE  MODELS 


82 —  Roadster 

84—  Touring 
86 — Touring 

83 —  Coupe 

85 —  Sedan 


2  passenger 
4  passenger 
6  passenger 

4  passenger 

5  passenger 


Fisk  Cord  Tires 
33x4,!  2  Standard 
on  all  Models 
Stephens  Salient  Six 


There  is  a  justly  deep-seated  pride  and  joy 
in  ownership  of  a  Stephens. 

For  the  Stephens  contains  so  much  which 
pleases  and  serves  and  satisfies. 

Stephens  hand-built  bodies  are  mounted  upon 
its  wonderful  riding  chassis. 

And  in  this  chassis  is  the  most  powerful  and 
most  economical  engine  for  its  size  in  passen¬ 
ger  automobiles. 

It  is  no  respecter  of  the  grades  of  gasoline 
you  feed  it. 


It  burns  all  the  gas  and  the  lowest  grades  of 
gasoline  without  lessened  performance. 

And  this  engine  makes  the  Stephens  a  salient 
all  -  around  road  -  performer.  It  gives  the 
Stephens  speed,  endurance,  flexibility,  hill- 
climbing  ability,  and  smooth-riding  at  their 
maximum. 

Stephens  owners  know  that  no  other  car  can 
give  them  all  these  Stephens  features  and 
advantages. 

For  this  reason,  you  too,  will  find  the  height 
of  satisfaction  in  ownership  of  this  car. 


Arrange  today  to  see  and  ride  in  the  Stephens  Salient  Six 


STEPHENS  MOTOR  WORKS 

OF  MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY 

Sales  Office  and  Factories:  Freeport,  111. 


A  GREATER  VALUE 


A  GREATER  SERVICE 


Insuring  Comfort  in 
Summer  Footwear 

Shoes  for  outing ,  tennis  and  everyday  use 


all  over  the  country 
r\  men  will  be  wearing 
Keds  thisseason.  You 
will  find  them  in  town  or  at 
the  seashore — wherever  you 
go  for  work  or  play. 

Keds  are  the  ideal  foot¬ 
wear  for  warm  weather.  Their 
elastic  rubber  soles  put  new 
life  in  your  step.  Their  soft, 
pliable  fabric  makes  them 
always  cool  and  comfortable. 

Keds  now  include  models 
made  with  regular  welt  con¬ 
struction  soles  and  firmly 
boxed  toes — just  like  leather 
shoes.  T  his  means  a  shoe 
of  style  and  distinction — the 
very  shoe  you  have  needed 
to  wear  with  your  white  flan¬ 
nels  or  Palm  Beach  suit. 


The  standard,  shoes  for  vacation 
wear.  Made  of  light  canvas,  in  high 
or  lore  models — white  or  brown — with 
black,  grey  or  red  rubber  soles. 


Sturdy  shoes  for  sport  and 

everyday  wear - for  boys  and 

grownups — with  or  without  heels. 
Made  of  heavy  white  or  brown 
duck.  Brown  leather  trimmings 
with  ankle  patch  —  red  rubber 
soles  and  toe  cap. 


One  of  the  smart  special  types  for 
summer  wear.  Made,  of  the  finest 
white  canvas  —  in  high  or  Oxford 
models — with  welt  construction  soles 
which  give  it  all  the  style  of  leather 
shoes. 


With  theseadditions,  Keds 
are  a  complete  line  of  canvas 
summer  shoes.  Last  year 
millions  of  pairs  were  worn 
by  men,  women  and  children. 

Good  dealers  everywhere  carry 
Keds.  Look  for  the  name  Keds  on 
the  sole. 


For  men  and  women,  $1.50- 
For  children  ,  .  1 . 1 5- 


j>0.  00 
4  5° 


Keds 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


Wimmin 

Continued 

“What  are  you  waiting  for?”  says 
Mr.  Nugent. 

And  Masters  says:  “For  you,  sir.” 

And  cold  as  a  hunk  of  ice  down  your 
back,  Mr.  Nugent  says:  “Masters, 
you’re  an  old  service  man.  Since  when 
does  a  ship’s  commander  go  over  the 
side  before  his  men?  I’m  staying  to 
keep  the  signal  fire  going.  Good  luck 
and  shove  off — quick!” 

“Aye,  aye,  sir,”  says  Masters,  and  we 
shove  off  quick. 

With  Bingo  at  the  tiller  and  some 
gobs  in  the  waist  rowing,  we  make 
away  from  the  ship  all  right. 

We  don’t  expect  to  have  it  that  way 
too  long.  About  all  we’re  hoping  is  for 
the  destroyer  to  find  us  before  we  cap¬ 
size.  Bimeby  the  carpenter’s  mate  opens 
up.  He  on’y  says  one  word,  but  it’s  a 
mouthful  when  he  says  it. 

“Searchlight!”  he  yells. 

Searchlight?  We’re  down  into  a  hol¬ 
low  when  he  yells  and  all  we  see  when 
we  look  is  something  bright  upon  the 
clouds.  Then  atop  of  a  swell  we  go  and 
we  see  it  good.  It’s  shining  on  the  roar¬ 
ing  waters,  on  the  seas  outside  our  oil 
slick  with  their  boiling  white  tops  all 
circling  over  like  they’re  waiting  to  fall 
on  to  somebody — on  to  us  and  the  boat 
maybe,  if  we  get  in  their  way. 

But  Bingo’s  looking  out  we  don’t  get 
in  their  way. 

THE  searchlight  is  coming  on  the 
jump,  but  when  he  thinks  it’s  going 
to  light  on  us  it  don’t.  Down  we  go 
into  a  hollow  place,  and  over  us  and  on 
to  the  turret  ship  it  passes,  and  when  it 
does  we  see  where  her  bow  is  under 
water.  From  the  bow  to  the  stern  they 
move  the  searchlight,  and  our  looks 
chase  along  after  the  searchlight,  and 
chasing  along  after  the  searchlight  with 
our  eyes  we  see  about  half  the  forward 
length  of  her  go  under  water.  The  sig¬ 
nal  fire  is  near  the  stern,  but  the  sea 
rushes  up  the  sinking  deck  like  going 
up  the  side  of  a  house,  and  the  fire  set¬ 
tles  right  down  into  the  sea  and — ss-t! 
no  more  fire.  And  in  four  seconds  no 
sign  there  ever  was  a  signal  fire  ’less 
some  big  boxes  floating  alongside  empty 
is  a  sign.  The  stern  of  the  ship  goes 
next,  kinda  hanging  in  the  air  like  it 
hates  to  go.  The  last  thing  is  her  pro 
peller  sticking  up.  And  last  thing  the 
light  shows  is  Mr.  Nugent,  standing  on 
a  propeller  blade,  and  him  diving  clear 
as  the  blade  goes  under. 

We  don’t  see  him  come  up. 

“Gone!”  says  Masters. 

“Smothered  an’  choked  an’  beat  to 
death — that’s  what  he’ll  be  in  that 
sea!”  says  Bingo. 

“Twenty-nine  years  I’ve  been  in  the 
service,  yes,  and  an  order  is  an  order, 
but  I  shouldn’t  ’ve  left  the  ship  with¬ 
out  him!”  says  Masters. 

“A  coupla  bums — that’s  what  we  are !” 
says  Bingo.  “Officer  or  no  officer — we 
oughta  grabbed  him  that  time,  grabbed 
him  ’n’  thrun  him  into  the  boat.” 

The  searchlight  hops  from  where 
the  ship  was  to  the  oil  slick  around 
us.  It  starts  to  one  side,  sweeps  over 
the  boat  when  we’re  low  down,  sweeps 
back  again  when  we’re  high  up  and 
comes- — Blim!  into  the  boat,  and  we’re 
still  blinking  in  the  shine  of  it  when 
we  hear  from  the  destroyer  a  voice  call¬ 
ing:  “Stand  by  for  our  heaving  lines!” 

ALL  we  see  0’  the  destroyer  is  shadow- 
-  like  shapes  o’  smokestacks  and  a 
bridge,  and  the  bright  searchlight 
jumping  and  rolling  down  toward  us. 
It  works  to  wind’ard,  and  then  a  line 
comes  whistling  to  one  side  of  us,  and 
whis-st!  one  to  the  other  side.  Then 
one  comes  snaking  into  the  boat.  A 
gob  grabs  it.  A  couple  more  come  and 
we  grab  ’em.  And  more  later.  And 
one  by  one  we  slip  ’em  over  us,  step 
overboard  outa  the  boat  and  they  haul 
us  aboard.  A  tough  haul — for  us,  I 
mean.  Water  over  and  under  us.  Oh! 

Next  they  sweep  the  seas  with  the 
searchlight  for  Mr.  Nugent,  with 
everybody  aboard  acting  lookout  for 
him.  And  bimeby  two  or  three  see 
him  the  same  time,  being  throwed 
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away  up  and  then  away  down  on  a  big 
wooden  box.  They  turn  the  destroyer 
so  quick  and  sharp  to  get  near  him 
that  she  rolls  her  smokestacks  flat  out 
on  the  water  ’most.  They  heave  a  line. 
They  heave  three  or  four  more  lines, 
two  of  ’em  pretty  handy.  But  he  don’t 
even  reach  for  them. 

Bingo  is  the  last  man  aboard  from 
the  boat,  and  he’s  standing  there  with 
his  life  line  still  on  him.  “He's  all  in,” 
says  Bingo,  and  jumps  over  the  side — 
not  into  any  smooth,  oil-slicked  spot, 
but  in  among  the  rough  babies  with 
their  boiling  white  tops  all  ready  to 
curl  over  and  grab  whoever  comes 
along.  They  curl  over  and  grab  Bingo, 
and  Zam!  they  smash  him.  To  the  top 
of  one  of  ’em  he  goes,  and  then  it’s 
Swoosh-sh!  and  down  and  under  he’s 
slammed.  Up  he  comes  and — Swoosh! 
and  down  and  under  again  he  goes. 
And  half  a  dozen  more  times.  There’s 
gobs  all  lined  up  by  our  rail  to  go  over 
after  him,  but  just  about  when  they 
think  he  can’t  make  it  the  searchlight 
shows  him  with  his  fingers  hooked  into 
the  box  alongside  Mr.  Nugent,  and 
what  Bingo  hooks  his  fingers  to  he 
don’t  easy  let  go  of.  The  next  line  he 
grabs  flying  and  makes  it  fast  around 
Mr.  Nugent,  and  about  forty  gobs  haul 
’em  both  aboard. 

They  grab  Mr.  Nugent  when  he  hits 
the  deck  and  carry  him  to  the  chart 
room,  about  the  on’y  place  aboard  that 
ain’t  jammed  with  rescued  passengers 
off  the  other  ship  sleeping. 

The  exec  leads  Bingo  into  the  ward¬ 
room  for  the  doctor  to  make  sure  he’s 
all  right.  And  he’s  standing  there,  his 
left  arm  around  a  stanchion  so  the 
ship’s  roll  won’t  upset  him,  when  we 
notice  him  slip  his  right  arm  up  to  his 
life  vest.  Inside  his  vest  and  into  his 
breast  he  feels  around  like  he’s  afraid 
he’ll  find  something  gone  wrong.  Out 
comes  his  fingers  closed  and  with  the 
most  agonizing  look  he  sags  away  from 
the  stanchion. 

“It’s  his  heart!”  says  the  doctor,  and 
him  and  the  exec  jump  for  Bingo. 

“Lookit!”  says  Bingo,  opening  up  his 
fingers.  “Me  last  pack  o’  cigarettes, 
an’  they’s  all  soaked!  Yain’t  got  a  loose 
dry  ciggy,  have  yuh,  sir?”  to  the  exec. 

NEXT  morning  Bingo’s  stood  his  reg’- 
lar  watch  and  is  drifting  down  by 
the  chart-room  door  when  the  exec  hails 
him,  saying:  “White,  did  you  think  of 
your  girl  at  all  while  you  were  going 
after  Mr.  Nugent  last  night?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir,”  says  Bingo.  “She’s  a 
great  one  for  wantin’  to  get  letters 
about  anything  interestin’  happenin’, 
and  after  I’d  been  hoisted  a  coupla 
times  to  the  sky  by  those  high  roller 
boys,  I  says  to  myself:  ‘Well,  girlie,  if 
I  don’t  get  away  with  this,  then  there’s 
goin’  to  be  a  coupla  pages  o’  good  read- 
in’  you’ll  never  get!’  She’ll  get  ’em 
now  o’  course,  sir.” 

Bimeby  old  Masters  comes  along, 
and  the  exec  don’t  have  to  fan  him  to 
start  him  up.  He  steers  himself  in, 
saying:  “You  were  speakin’  yesterday 
morning,  sir,  of  the  chances  men  take 
— or  they  don’t  take — on  account  of 
some  woman  or  other.  Well,  sir,  there 
was  a  wife  I  had  and  I’ve  seen  the  time 
when  I  think  I’d  ’ve  led  one  of  those 
forlorn  hopes  almost — without  orders, 

I  mean,  sir — and  why?  Why,  for  no 
more  than  to  hope  to  live  through  it 
and  come  back  to  her  arms  a  hero,  yes, 
sir.” 

“Which  wife  was  that?”  ast  the  exec. 
“The  first  one,  sir.  But  I  was  young 
and  she  was  younger.  She  died  and  I 
married  again.  By  this  time  I  knew 
more — and  less.  And  I  saw  the  time 
with  that  second  one  when  I  think  I 
would  ’a’  led  the  same  forlorn  hope — 
without  orders — for  no  more  of  a  hope 
than  to  be  brought  back  to  her  arms  a 
corpse — yes,  sir.  To  give  her  something 
to  worry  over  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

“As  for  the  one  I  got  now!  I’m  her 
pay  envelope — not  much  more,  and  I 
said  just  that  to  her  leaving  home  the 
last  time.  And  in  that  little  boat  last 
( Continued  on  page  54) 
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when  this  RUBBERSET  brush  went  to 
work  for  Mr.  Bassford  and  since  which  time 
it  served  him  well  until  the  date  of  his  letter 

long  time  ago! 

Just  think!  in  1890 


CHAMP  CLARK. 

it*  or  ■ 

WALLACE  O  BASSFORU 
CLERK. 

TUinoriti'  (Tnnfcrrncf  ftaams, 

House  of  TUpresentatinrs  H.  S- 
{Bashntgian,  §.  CO. 

December  14,  1919. 

The  Rubbersat  Company: 

Gentlemen: 

1  have  juat  read  ?,!r.  Alt;oan's  l9ttar 
In  Leslie's.  Hla  Rubbersat  brush  ts  only  a  kid  com¬ 
pared  with  mine,  purohased  from  French  &  C-arrett  in 
Mexico,  Missouri.  In  1890  and  still  doing  duty.  The 
bristles  are  worn  down  to  an  inch  or  les3-—  so  short  it 
kept  slipping  down  into  the  mug  until  X  notched  the 
handle,  which  serves  to  prevent  this. 


Yours 


It  is  pleasant  to  coimend  a  good  article. 


The  above  is  Number  17  of 
a  series  of  advertisements 
NOT  WRITTEN  BY  OUR  AD  MAN 

©  1920  Rubber  k  Celluloid  Products  Co. 


me 


— there  were  no  automo¬ 
biles  ;  the  speed  demon 
perched  perilously  (to  him¬ 
self  only!)  upon  a  self  pro¬ 
pelled  vehicle  composed 
mainly  of  one  very  large 
wheel  and  one  very  small 
one.  ’Member  ’em? 

— there  were  no  aeroplanes, 
’d  you  hear  the  mail 
over”  this  morning? 

— there  were  no  movies. 
Even  in  Los  Angeles! 

— telephones,  trolley  cars, 
electric  lights  and  home 
bath  rooms  were  “few  and 
far  between”.  The  rural 
visitor  to  the  metropolis 
still  blew  out  the  gas,  coal 
oil  lamps  were  “standard 
equipment”,  and  the  big 
wooden  wash  tub  in  the 
kitchen  did  double  duty  on 
Saturday  nights.  Gracious 


— William  Jennings  Bryan 
had  never  run  for  president. 
Not  even  the  first  time! 

— William  Hohenzollern  had 
not  learned  something  which 
Dun  or  Bradstreet  could 
have  told  him  right  off  the 
bat — that  the  presumable 
presence  of  “Gott”  in  a 
purely  worldly  partnership 
makes  the  firm  a  mighty 
bad  risk. 

—and  John  Barleycorn  had 
never  given  any  indications 
of  moving  from  the  old 
familiar  home  at  the  corner 
of  the  block! 

By  such  tokens  of  the  past 
you  may  realize  that  1890 
was  a  long ,  long  time  ago. 
BUT  THEN,  AS  NOW,  that 
vise-like  grip  of  hard  vulcan¬ 
ized  rubber  in  RUBBERSET 
SHAVING  BRUSHES  was 
EVERLASTINGLY  on  the  job! 
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PLATO 


Courtin’ 
Days  — 


The  picture  shown  here  is  the 
third  in  a  series  of  four.  One 
is  appearing  each  month  in  the 
national  magazines.  These  il¬ 
lustrations  form  the  basis  of  a 
unique  contest  for  boys.  See 
particulars  at  the  foot  of  this 
advertisement. 


WEARPLEDGE 

CLOTHES  FOR  BOYS 

Do  yustice  To  To-day’s  generation 

None  so  sturdy — none  so  athletic,  nor 
so  smart  in  their  bearing  as  the  boys 
of  America.  And— in  all  the  world, 
no  clothes  like  WEARPLEDGE  for 
bringing  out  their  good  points. 

Beautifully  tailored,  shown  in  new 
popular  shades,  a  host  of  distinctive 
fabrics,  and  — because  of  the  vast  vol¬ 
ume  of  suits  that  are  sold  -priced  to 
please  the  thrifty  purse. 

Wearpledge  Clothes  are  Insured 
for  Life !  A  Policy  in  the  Pocket 
of  Every  Garment 

Each  Wearpledge  model  is  carefully 
passed  upon  by  a  Committee  of  Mothers 
before  it  is  pronounced  perfect. 

To  every  Suit  is  attached  a  real  “Live 
Leather  Belt”  that  s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s  and  a 
clever  little  Present  follows  every  purchase. 

There  is  a  Clothier  near  at  hand  who^dis- 
plays  Wearpledge.  If  you  fail  to  find 
him  —  please  get  in  touch  with  us  at  once. 


THE  BAUMAN  CLOTHING  CORP. 

DEPARTMENT  C 
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night,  wondering  how  long  we  had  to 
live,  I  said  to  myself :  ‘If  I  go  now,  she 
will  get  a  fine  pension  of  it.’  But  by 
an’  by  it  came  to  me  that  it  was  a  poor 
way  to  be  facing  my  death.  After  all 
there  might  be  a  word  or  two  that  I 
never  thought  of  for  her  side  of  it. 
And  thinking  that  I  said :  ‘Good  luck  to 
you  and  whatever  pension  you’ll  get  of 
my  going!’  ” 

All  this  time  Mr.  Nugent’s  been 
sleeping  on  the  chart-room  transom, 
but  bimeby  he  wakes  up,  and  when  he 
does  and  rolls  his  face  inboard,  he  says 
to  the  exec:  “Hi  there!  what  time  you 
going  to  get  us  into  port?” 

And  the  exec  has  a  peek  at  his  chart 
and  says:  “Oh,  not  so  long  now.  But 
say,  Nujie,  what  were  you  thinking  of 
when  you  were  bouncing  around  on 
that  dry-goods  box  or  whatever  it  was 
last  night?” 

“I  guess  I  was  too  busy  hanging  on 
and  trying  not  to  be  smothered  to  be 
thinking  of  anything  else,”  says  Mr. 
Nugent. 

“What!  You  never  had  your  lovely 
young  wife  in  mind?” 

“Oh,  man,  yes.  But  having  Margie 
in  mind  isn’t  thinking.  I’ll  tell  you 
something,  though.  At  first  on  that 
turret  ship  I  had  a  vision  of  Margie  at 
the  cottage  window  and  me  taking  the 
big  ship  in  past  the.  harbor  entrance. 
But  when  I  knew  the  old  sieve  was 
fated,  ‘Margie,’  I  says  then,  ‘if  by  a 


miracle  I  live  through  this,  I’ll  be  more 
careful  again.’  ” 

“That’s 'all  right  for  then,”  says  the 
exec;-  “But  now  you’ve  come  safe  away 
and  you’ve  had  a  night’s  sleep,  what 
d’y’  think  now?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  says  Mr.  Nugent. 
“Who  does  till  it  comes?  But  this  I  do 
know.  There’ll  be  a  towel — or  it  may 
be  a  napkin — waving  from  a  window 
when  we  swing  inside  the  harbor  en¬ 
trance.  Call  me  in  time,  will  you?” 

NUGENT  is  gone  to  sleep  again  and 
the  exec  is  working  away  on  his 
chart  and  not  kidding  me,  meaning  his 
brain  is  pretty  busy.  Bimeby  he  shakes 
his  head,  saying  to  himself  like:  “I  don’t 
know.  Who  does  know  anyway?”  Then 
he  looks  up  and  eyes  me  and  says: 
“What  do  you  think,  son,  of  Mr.  Nu¬ 
gent,  and  your  friend  Bingo  and  old 
Masters  falling  for  the  women  and 
girls  the  way  they  do?” 

“What  do  I  know  ’bout  wimmin  an’ 
girls?”  I  say.  “But  if  it  don’t  make  ’em 
lay  off  their  job,  why  not?” 

And  he  says:  “That’s  so,  why  not?” 
And  he  straightens  up  from  over  the 
chart  and  has  a  peek  through  an  air¬ 
port  and  comes  back,  saying:  “There 
it  is.  And  there’s  what  we  all  go  to  sea 
for!” 

And  I  says:  “What’s  that?” 

And  he  says:  “To  get  back  home 
again.  Call  Mr.  Nugent.” 


Fortunes  in  Ships 

Continued  from  page  18 


me  for  two  cargo  ships  of  steel  of  that 
size?”  was  the  instant  inquiry.  “And  if  I 
should  order  four  at  one  time,  what  would 
you  charge  me  for  the  second  pair?” 

“Those  first  two  ships,”  said  my 
friend  finally,  “are  going  to  cost  you 
about  $500,000  apiece.  We’ll  throw  off 
ten  thousand  on  each  of  the  other  two.” 

The  young  Norwegian  chewed  off  the 
end  of  his  cigar.  “All  right.  I’m  on,” 
said  he.  “It’s  a  deal.” 

He  fumbled  in  a  pigeonhole  of 
his  small  roll-top  desk,  produced  from 
it  a  small  packet  of  securities,  and 
handed  them  to  the  shipbuilder,  say¬ 
ing:  “Take  a  look  at  these.  I  think 
you’ll  find  that  they  just  top  $20,000  at 
the  present  market.  They’re  all  the 
property  I  have  in  the  world.  But  they 
are  yours — for  a  sixty-day  option  on 
those  two  launchways  of  yours.  If  in¬ 
side  sixty  days  I  don’t  come  across  with 
the  rest  of  the  first  $100,000,  all  these 
are  yours — and  I’ll  tackle  you  for  some 
sort  of  a  rough  job. 

“In  that  event  I’ll  be  able  to  earn  my 
pay  —  several  times  over  —  no  matter 
what  it  is.  For  I’ve  got,  my  country¬ 
men  have  got,  one  big  thing  that  you 
Americans  haven’t  got.  You  call  it 
vision;  and  how  many  times  you  fel¬ 
lows  have  bragged  of  it!  Yet  there 
isn’t  one  of  you  that’s  big  enough  or 
farsighted  enough  to  see  that  the  world 
to-day  is  short  of  ships,  is  mad  for 
ocean  transportation — or,  perhaps,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  it — and  that  the 
neutral  nations  are  the  fellows  that 
have  got  to  furnish  it,  at  no  small  profit 
to  themselves.  I  see  that.  And  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  translate  my  vision  into  dol¬ 
lars — up  to  the  very  last  of  them.  That 
is,  if  you,  on  your  part,  are  prepared 
to  see  me  through.” 

He  did.  From  this  beginning  the 
shipyard  quickly  grew.  The  Norwe¬ 
gian’s  ships  prospered  beyond  all  his 
fondest  dreajns.  The  builder  doubled 
the  size  of  his  plant.  He  went  up  the 
road  a  way  and  purchased  another  an¬ 
cient  yard  and  made  it  an  annex.  From 
two  launchways  he  had  spread  by  1917 
to  fourteen,  and  on  two  of  these  he  was 
able,  if  necessary,  to  build  thousand- 
foot  ships.  I  saw  him  in  the  summer 
of  1917  - —  also  prosperous  beyond  all 
dreams  of  prosperity.  Yet  this  man’s 
earnings  have  been  paltry  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  Norwegian. 

Car  Laws  Won’t  Fit  Ships 

WHERE  were  we  Americans  when 
all  these  things  were  going  on 
amid  us?  Let  me  answer  quickly;  most 
of  us  were  asleep.  We  were  snoring. 


Our  newly  born  Shipping  Board — it 
came  into  existence  toward  the  end  of 
January,  1917 — was  still  in  the  throes 
of  first  organization;  deciding  that  the 
war  was  to  be  ended  by  the  building  of 
wooden  ships  in  multiple.  We  were  en¬ 
thralled  by  the  possibilities  of  building 
ships  rather  than  of  operating  them, 
and  so  missed  one  of  the  big  possibili¬ 
ties,  if  not  indeed  the  biggest  possibility. 

More  recently  we  have  begun  to 
be  aroused  to  our  vast  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  world  commerce.  Conserva¬ 
tive  American  capital  seems  actually 
to  be  moving  toward  ships.  Ameri¬ 
can  sentiment,  almost  always  quick  and 
responsive  if  properly  aroused,  has  be¬ 
gun  to  grasp  the  international  com¬ 
merce  idea  with  a  real  enthusiasm.  The 
three  articles  on  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine  and  world  trade  which 
I  wrote  for  Collier’s  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago  brought  a  tremendous  re¬ 
sponse  from  men  who  are  anxious  to 
embark  in  this  sort  of  thing;  in  its 
every  phase,  all  the  way  from  sailor 
to  ship  operator.  The  blood  of  a  folk 
who  once  boasted  that  they  were  with¬ 
out  an  equal  upon  the  seas  seems  to  stir 
at  the  very  thought  of  the  old-time  op¬ 
portunity  coming  back  to  America.  The 
Government  seemingly  has  abandoned 
definitely  any  idea  of  a  long-continued 
operation  of  ships  upon  its  own  account. 
It  has  swung  right  about  face  in  the 
whole  matter.  Its  own  ships  —  ships 
constructed  in  American  yards— are  for 
sale:  up  to  a  limit  of  some'five  or  six 
thousand  tons.  The  great  German  liners, 
no  matter  what  their  tonnage,  which 
came  to  us  as  prizes  of  war,  have  been 
up  for  sale  to  any  American  buyer. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  it  would  cost 
from  forty  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
properly  to  rehabilitate  these  vessels 
may  be  a  factor  in  the  case.  At  any 
rate  I  shall  watch  with  great  inter¬ 
est  the  Government’s  sale  policy  in 
regard  to  the  twenty-five  or  thirty 
combined  passenger  and  cargo  ships 
still  building,  ships  of  no  great  speed, 
but  of  very  modern  and  efficient  con¬ 
struction  and  ranging  in  size  from  13,- 
500  tons  to  17,000  tons  deadweight.  I 
prophesy  that  private  companies  will 
have  these  craft  to  hold  and  to  operate, 
not  in  distinct  and  definite  Government 
interest,  as  was  at  one  time  proposed 
with  our  Uncle  Samuel  taking  all  the 
profits  and  the  risk  and  giving  a  2% 
per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  company  for  doing  the  actual  oper¬ 
ating,  but  with  private  operators  them¬ 
selves  taking  the  profits— and  the  risks. 

Neither  am  I  living  in  any  fool’s 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


1 

*  -  ; 

CHAMPION 


80%  Tractor 
Equipment 


WORKING  under  full  load 
ten  to  twelve  hours  at  a 
stretch,  the  tractor  gives  spark 
plugs  their  most  severe  test. 
To  pull  a  heavy  plow  or  reaper, 
hour  after  hour,  uphill  and 
down  in  the  blazing  sun, 
means  sustained  power  and 
terrific  engine  heat. 


Champion  Spark  Plugs 
with  their  famous  No.  3450 
Insulator  are  so  universally 
recognized  as  the  plugs  best 
adapted  to  fit  these  unusual 
conditions  of  shock,  heat  and 
temperature  changes  that 
they  have  been  chosen  as  fac-  ’ 
tory  equipment  on  80%  of  all  * 
the  tractors  being  built  today. 


the  name  Champion  is  on  the  Insulator  and  the 
World  Trade  Mark  on  the  Box 


'There  is  a  Champion  Spark 
Plug  specially  designed  for 
every  type  of  gasoline  engine. 

Order  a  set  from  your  dealer 
now. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plus  Company,  oj  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 
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The  Hatch  Oire-Button 
Union  Suit  comes  in  the 
finest  of  combed  cotton 
materials,  andin  lisleand 
pure  mercerized  gar¬ 
ments,  silk  trimmed.  An 
illustrated  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  the  complete  line, 
will  be  sent  free  on  re¬ 
quest. 

This  garment  is  featured 
at  the  best  stores  every¬ 
where,  but  if  you  cannot 
get  it  easily  and  quickly, 
send  your  size  with  re¬ 
mittance  to  our  mill  al 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  you 
will  be  supplied  direct, 
delivery  free. 

Men’s  Garments:  $2.50 
$4.00  and  $5.00 
Boys’  Garments:  $1.50 
and  $2.00 


IN  business,  as  in 
everything  else, suc¬ 
cess  depends  upon 
concentrated  effort 
consistently  applied. 
That  is  one  reason  why 
business  men  every¬ 
where  are  so  partial  to 
the 

HATCH 

ONE  BUTTON 

UNION  SUIT 

They  appreciate  the 
soundness  of  its  having 
just  the  one  button  in 
just  the  right  place. 
They  realize  how  this 
master  button  can  do 
the  work  so  much  more 
successfully  than  a  row 
of  nine  or  more  could 
do.  They  see  how  it  re¬ 
sults  in  a  smooth,  even 
fit  instead  of  in  the  pull¬ 
ing  and  wrinkling  that 
come  when  a  whole 
row  is  working  at  cross 
purposes.  They  see  how 
much  time  and  trouble 
is  saved  by  avoiding  the 
constant  repairs  that  a 
whole  row  entails. 


aradise  as  to  trade  upon  the  seas 
eing  all  profits  and  no  risks.  The 
very  ships  that  to-day  sail  out  from 
our  harbors  of  our  two  coasts,  with 
shippers  pleading  that  they  take  their 
freight,  may  four  or  five  years  hence 
be  idle.  From  1904  to  1911  not  a  ship 
crossed  the  Atlantic  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain  with  her  cargo 
space  entirely  taken.  In  1904  thirty- 
eight  steamers  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  stood  entirely  idle. 
Bacon  moved  from  New  York  to  Liver¬ 
pool  at  a  dollar  a  ton.  And  a  ship 
operator  in  the  late  winter,  standing 
on  the  wharves  of  Portland,  Me.,  was 
glad  enough  to  bargain  with  a  big 
wheat  broker  for  a  single  shipment 
of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  tons  to  the 
Liverpool  market. 

“I  can’t  make  their  offered  price  with 
your  transatlantic  rate,”  said  the  broker 
sadly.  “They  won’t  budge  over  there, 
not  even  the  finest  fraction.  ‘Take  our 
price,’  they’ve  cabled  me  here,  ‘or  we’ll 
send  for  Australian  grain.’ 

“I  tell  you  what  I’ll  do  with  you,” 
said  he.  “I’ve  simply  got  to  get  rid  of 
that  wheat.  If  you’ll  shave  your  rate 
half  a  cent  a  bushel.  I’ll  trim  a  little 
closer  myself.” 

The  big  cargo  ship  that  would  sail 
three  days  later  bid  fair  to  go  with 
hardly  more  than  50  per  cent  of  a  load. 
“I’ll  go  you,”  said  the  shipowner. 

This  is  the  sort  of  trading  that  makes 
the  shipping  interests  of  the  land  most 
fearful  of  legislation  which  would  com¬ 
pel  them  to  fix  and  to  file  rates  in  ad¬ 
vance,  just  as  our  land  carriers  are  to¬ 
day  forced  by  law  to  do.  They  assert 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  do  business  that  way. 

The  Tides  of  Finance 

BY  this  time  you  ought  to  understand 
just  what  a  fluctuating  business  this 
traffic  in  ships  really  is.  Perhaps  fig¬ 
ures  are  more  convincing  to  you  than 
merely  the  bald  statement  of  that  fact. 
Very  well,  then,  here  are  some  from 
“Fairplay,”  the  English  shipping  maga¬ 
zine,  from  1904  to  1914.  They  show 
in  those  ten  fairly  recent  years  the 
average  yearly  profit  on  an  average 
merchant  tonnage  of  1,675,211  to  be 
$8,736,039;  the  average  annual  divi¬ 
dends  in  those  same  years  to  have  been 
$2,474, 483: — or  5.37  per  cent  on  the  capi¬ 
tal  actually  invested.  But  see  how  these 
dividends  fluctuate.  In  1904  the  shipping 
lines  comprising  the  typical  tonnage 
under  observation  paid  dividends  aver¬ 
aging  1.70  per  cent.  Three  years  later 
these  had  dropped  to  but  .39  per  cent! 
Another  two  years,  however,  and  Brit¬ 
ish  shipping  was  up,  with  3.87  per  cent 
as  the  average  dividend  for  1909.  Yet 
1911  saw  another  fearful  drop  below 
1  per  cent;  .66  per  cent  was  the  actual 
reckoning.  Another  twelvemonth,  how¬ 
ever,  saw  records  climbing  again,  and 
this  time  higher  than  ever  before.  The 
average  reached  11.11  per  cent  in  1912, 
and  the  astounding  figure  of  33.27  per 
cent  in  1913.  The  following  year,  1914, 
was  not  so  good — the  war  clouded  the 
last  five  months  of  it,  yet  the  average 
dividend  for  it  was  18.79  per  cent. 
Since  1914  the  record  has  not  been  kept. 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 

The  British  Government  took  the  heavy 
profits  in  its  taxes,  and  dividends  were 
kept  at  a  minimum.  But  ship  earnings 
themselves  went  to  new  high  figures. 

Here,  too,  is  unprejudiced  testimony 
from  another  source — an  expert  and 
an  American  one  at  that.  Mr.  Benja¬ 
min  Rush,  president  of  the  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
marine  insurance  corporation  in  the 
land,  testified  recently  before  a  congres¬ 
sional  committee  that  in  normal  times 
the  average  earnings  of  American  ships 
would  come  to  about  6  per  cent. 

We  Have  the  Speed 

LET  me  get  at  this  from  another  slant. 

I  A  big  expert  ship  operator  told 
me  just  the  other  day  that  a  well- 
managed  cargo  vessel  of  from  5,000  to 
6,000  tons  in  the  transatlantic  service, 
and  carrying  full  cargo  only,  ought  to 
be  able  to  earn  $4.50  per  deadweight 
ton  per  month,  net,  before  taxes.  With 
cargo  both  ways — admittedly  a  rather 
difficult  matter  these  days — such  a  ship 
should  earn,  say,  $5.40  per  deadweight 
ton  per  month,  after  taxes.  Which 
would  make  a  clear  profit  of  about 
$300,000  a  year,  or  about  25  per  cent  on 
an  investment  of,  say,  $200  a  ton. 

Incidentally  the  expert  American 
shipping  men  are  not  prepared  to  con¬ 
cede  that  $200  a  ton — not  without  a 
struggle,  at  any  rate.  The  Shipping 
Board  is  seeking  to  obtain  a  figure 
which  closely  approximates  this  as  it 
disposes  of  the  best  of  the  Government  , 
tonnage.  It  is  from  $25  to  $50  or  even 
$60  a  ton  less  than  that  which  obtained 
in  shipyards  in  the  high-pressure  days 
while  we  were  at  war.  But  our  ship¬ 
yards,  almost  the  first  to  raise  prices 
and  so  to  start  the  cost  of  living  on  its 
big  upbound,  are  already  in  the  descend¬ 
ing  scale.  You  can  buy  a  good  ship  in 
almost  any  one  of  them  to-day  at  from 
$160  to  $1.75  a  ton  deadweight — which 
begins  faintly  to  compare  with  a  price 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  of 
from  $60  to  $75  a  ton.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  very  long  ago  that  you  could  buy 
good  ships  built  in  American  ship¬ 
yards  at  from  $55  to  $60  a  ton.  In  those 
days  the  British  yards  were  charging 
$50  a  ton,  and  even  as  low  as  $45  in  an 
earlier  period. 

To-day  there  is  far  less  of  this  dis¬ 
parity.  Not  only  are  the  British  yards 
along  the  Clyde,  the  Severn,  and  else¬ 
where,  with  greatly  increased  labor  and 
new  material  and  fuel  costs,  charging 
up  to  within  $15  to  $20  per  ton  of  rul¬ 
ing  prices  in  the  United  States,  but  they 
are  unable  to  come  anywhere  near  the 
same  promptness  of  delivery.  Ours  is 
not  the  only  country  which  has  slowed 
up  on  its  manufacturing  production. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board 
is  quite  disposed  to  concede  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  shaving  off  a  percentage  of  the 
original  cost  of  the  ships  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  charging  the  difference  as  a 
war  loss.  These  are  matters  for  arbi¬ 
tration.  We  must  never  again  be  caught 
in  a  great  war  without  adequate  trans¬ 
port  of  our  own. 

American  ships  for  Americans !  This 
will  be  the  subject  of  my  next  article. 


A  Little  Fellow  Comes  Back 

Continued  from  page  15 


labor  is  material  comfort.  The  French 
speak  of  the  Belgians  as  smug  material¬ 
ists  who  never  hit  the  high  or  the  low 
places  of  emotion. 

If  I  had  only  $25  a  week  and  no 
prospect  of  earning  more,  I  think  that 
I  could  get  more  necessities  for  my 
money  in  Belgium  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  Belgian  worker  looks 
after  the  necessities  first  and  foregoes 
many  of  the  luxuries  which  are  sec¬ 
ond  nature  to  us.  If  we  wanted  to 
reduce  expenses  on  Belgian  lines,  our 
workers  and  their  children  might  wear 
wooden  shoes — and  just  there  we  see 
why  we  cannot  imitate  every  Belgian 
method  in  our  battle  against  the  high 
cost  of  living. 

Though  Belgium  produces  only  a 
small  proportion  of  her  wheat  and  meat, 
you  can  get  a  better  meal  for  20  cents 


in  a  restaurant  there  than  in  America, 
where  the  food  comes  from.  The  rent 
of  the  restaurant  and  the  cost  of  the 
food  are  from  one-half  to  one-fourth  of 
what  they  are  with  us.  You  may  have  , 
a  glass  of  beer  for  3%  cents  (if  any¬ 
body  in  America  is  still  interested  in 
that);  a  cup  of  coffee  for  3%  cents;  a 
shave  for  3  Vs  cents,  or  a  haircut  for  7% 
cents,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 
And  all  the  contributing  expenses  in 
the  aggregate  which  make  up  the  cost 
of  living  are  less.  From  the  time  that 
raw  material  reaches  Belgium,  every 
item  of  cost  in  its  handling  and  manu¬ 
facture  is  less.  Industrial  workers 
live  near  the  factories  and  walk  to  work. 
The  delivery  of  goods  is  facilitated  b?r 
short  distances  and  intensive  popula¬ 
tion.  At  every  turn  the  Belgian  saves 
(Continued  on  page  58)  ^ 
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Appetizing  foods  help  make 
the  sturdiest  youngsters 

HEALTH  authorities  everywhere  are  empha¬ 
sizing  the  necessity  of  body -building  foods 
for  the  growing  children  of  today.  Wilson  prod¬ 
ucts,  carefully  selected  and  skillfully  prepared, 
are  just  the  kind  of  foods  that  make  strength 
and  vitality. 

Their  full  flavor  and  appetizing  taste  is  splendidly 
demonstrated  in  Wilson’s  Certified  Ham,  as  in 
all  Wilson’s  Certified  foods.  Mildly  sweet,  ten¬ 
der,  juicy,  Wilson’s  Certified  Ham  proves  the 
merit  of  our  patient  cure  and  smoking.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  it. 


“This  ma*X 
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FREE-  " Wilson's 
Meat  Cookery”  — 
our  helpful  book  on 
the  best  way  to  buy 
and  use  meats, 
mailed  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  Address  Dept. 
55 4,  Wilson  &  Co., 
Chicago, 
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Face  to  Face  with  Truth 


DIMLY  in  her  mirror  she  sees 
the  truth  —  that  youth  is 
slipping  by.  To  many  a  woman 
this  revelation  comes  too  late. 

The  preservation  of  health  and 
beauty  should  be  begun  while 
youth,  health  and  beauty  still  are 
hers. 

If  past  your  twenties  watch 
closely  for  Pyorrhea.  Its  effect 
upon  the  body  is  strangely  like 
that  of  Age.  It  changes  the 
contour  of  the  lips,  makes  flaccid 
the  tissues  of  the  throat,  and 
often  degenerates  and  weakens 
the  vital  organs. 

Pyorrhea  begins  with  nothing 
more  alarming  than  tender  and 
bleeding  gums,  but  it  ends  in 
toothlessness  or  ruined  health. 
As  the  gums  recede,  the  teeth 
decay,  loosen  and  fall  out,  or 
must  be  extracted  to  rid  the 
system  of  Pyorrhea  germs  which 
lodge  in  little  pockets  around 
them. 

It  is  to  these  infecting  germs 
that  medical  science  has  traced 
a  host  of  ills  —  rheumatism, 


anaemia,  nervous  disorders  and 
other  serious  ailments. 

Forhan’s  For  the  Gums  will 
prevent  Pyorrhea — or  check  its 
progress — if  used  in  time  and  used 
consistently.  Ordinary  dentf 
frices  cannot  do  this.  Forhan’s 
will  keep  the  gums  firm  and 
healthy  —  the  teeth  white  and 
clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan’s 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year 
out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold  water, 
place  a  half-inch  of  the  refreshing, 
healing  paste  on  it,  then  brush  your 
teeth  up  and  down.  Use  a  rolling 
motion  to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush 
the  grinding  and  back  surfaces  of  the 
teeth.  Massage  your  gums  with  your 
Forhan-coated  brush — gently  at  first 
until  the  gums  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very 
tender,  massage  with  the  finger  in¬ 
stead  of  the  brush.  If  gum-shrink- 
age  has  already  set  in.  use  Forhan's 
according  to  directions  and  consult 
a  dentist  immediately  for  special 
treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  At  all  druggists. 


Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan’s,  Limited.  Montreal 
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a  penny,  because  there  are  so  many  Bel¬ 
gians  in  such  a  small  area.  They  are 
so  crowded  that  there  is  no  room  for 
waste  motion. 

Cooperation  thus  enforced  has  had  its 
result  in  the  Cooperative  Society,  which 
aimed  to  eliminate  the  middleman.  In 
1882  a  printer,  Edward  Anzeele,  started 
a  cooperative  bakery  in  Ghent.  This 
movement  has  spread  until  it  owns  not 
only  bakeries,  but  stores  and  factories 
throughout  Belgium.  No  student  of 
economics  can  afford  to  neglect  this 
Belgian  institution. 

Every  big  city  now  has  its  “maison 
du  peuple,”  or  people’s  house.  The 
one  in  Brussels  carries  the  idea  in  a  pic¬ 
ture.  In  the  immense  cafe  on  the 
ground  floor  the  workers  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  sit  in  long  rows  at  little  tables  in 
the  evening,  drinking  beer  at  2%  cents 
a  glass  or  lemonade  for  1%  cents,  or 
eating  steaks  at  15  cents  apiece.  Up¬ 
stairs  are  the  meeting  rooms  of  the 
various  trade-unions  or  “syndicates,”  be 
it  carpenters,  plumbers,  railway  men,  or 
electricians.  There  is  a  moving-picture 
theatre;  admission,  314  cents.  In  the 
other  entertainment  hall  I  saw  a  comic- 
opera  given  by  amateur  cooperative 
talent,  reserved  seats  being  1  franc,  or 
10  cents  at  the  present  and  20  cents  at 
the  old  rate  of  exchange. 

Next  door  to  the  cafe  was  one  of  the 
cooperative  stores.  There  is  nothing 
the  average  family  consumes  which  it 
cannot  buy  from  the  Cooperative  in  any 
one  of  the  large  centers  of  population. 
The  Cooperative  not  only  supplies  the 
privileges  of  a  club,  all  kinds  of  enter¬ 
tainments,  and  owns  its  own  newspaper 
in  Ghent,  where  the  society  was  founded, 
but  has  its  own  banks,  furnishes  insur¬ 
ance  and  pensions  and  conducts  schools 
and  lectures  in  economics  and  politics. 
It  is  incorporated  in  the  same  way  as 
any  other  Belgian  corporation.  The 
members  furnish  the  capital  for  all  its 
enterprises.  Its  stores  are  open  to 
everybody,  prices  being  the  same  as  in 
the  regular  stores.  No  credit  is  al¬ 
lowed.  The  bakeries  even  require  pay¬ 
ment  in  advance.  On  Monday  the  head 
of  a  family  pays  in  the  sum  necessary 
for  bread  for  the  family  for  a  week 
and  receives  a  number  of  small  brass 
disks,  each  good  for  a  Cooperative  loaf 
of  bread. 


Belgium  Shows  You 


AS  anybody  may  buy  at  a  cooperative 
.  store,  what  is  the  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  a  member?  The  members  get  their 
dividends  as  shareholders.  They  receive 
rebates  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent  on  their 
purchases  in  some  cases ;  in  others, 
nothing  at  all.  All  depends  upon 
whether  or  not  the  business  is  pros¬ 
pering.  If  not,  it  is  time  for  reform  in 
the  management  of  that  particular  en¬ 
terprise. 

All  the  managers  and  clerks  began  as 
workmen.  This  state  within  a  state  is 
a  democracy  composed  entirely  of  men 
who  work  with  their  hands;  the  labor¬ 
ing  and  artisan  classes,  as  they  say  in 
Europe.  Each  section  of  the  elaborate 
organization,  which  has  been  thirty 
years  in  building,  elects  its  chief  and 
the  chiefs  elect  the  Administrative 
Council.  All  the  workmen  in  the  fac¬ 
tories,  bakers  too,  receive  the  maximum 
trade-union  wage  paid  by  private  em- 


piu.vrifl. 

“What  about  strikes?”  I  asked.  “Do 
the  Cooperative  workmen  strike  at  the 
same  time  as  those  in  private  employ?” 

“Our  bakers  struck  for  a  6% -hour 
day,”  I  was  told.  “We  told  them  that 
we  would  try  the  plan  and  if  they  gave 
us  an  eight-hour  output  we  would  ac¬ 
cept  it;  but  they  did  not  equal  the  eight- 
hour  output.  Our  members  who  buy 
bread  decided  against  the  plan.  W« 
have  a  public  opinion  in  the  Coopera¬ 
tive.  We  must  depend  upon  the  co¬ 
operative  spirit  of  our  membership  the 
long  run.  We  meet  each  crisis  in 
council.”  ,  „ 

More  than  a  sixteenth  of  all  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Belgium  is  now  represented  in 
the  Cooperative,  which  is  spreading 


rapidly  and  buying  more  stores  and 
factories  as  the  result  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  fellowship  in  the  period  of 
suffering  under  the  Germans.  It  is  not 
the  only  association  of  its  kind.  The 
Clericals  also  have  one  to  counter  its  i 
political  teachings,  for  the  original  Co¬ 
operative  is  a  socialist  organization.  | 
You  need  not  be  a  socialist  in  order  to 
be  a  member;  but  the  direction  will  do 
its  best  to  make  you  one  once  you  are  a 
member.  A  part  of  the  profits  is  spent  > 
by  the  Administrative  Council  on  So¬ 
cialist  party  propaganda  in  Belgium. 

That  young  printer,  Anzeele,  who 
started  the  first  cooperative  bakery 
in  1882,  has  built  up  a  great  machine, 
and  to-day  he  sits  in  a  sumptuous  Gov-  | 
ernment  office  behind  a  large  desk,  a 
sturdy,  quiet-looking  type  who  might  be 
a  successful  banker  or  a  corporation 
head  by  his  appearance.  He  is  the  So¬ 
cialist  Minister  of  Public  Works  of 
Belgium. 

“We  did  not  grow  too  fast.  We  felt 
our  way,”  he  said.  “Unlike  other  busi¬ 
ness  ventures,  we  did  not  speculate. 
When  we  started  a  bakery  or  a  shop  we 
were  sure  of  our  customers.” 

“What  has  your  system  in  common 
with  Bolshevism?” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  Rus¬ 
sia,”  he  said.  “What  we  have  built  here 
is  on  sound  principles  of  cooperation, 
excluding  capitalistic  profits.” 

What  Is  Bolshevism  to  Her? 

THIS  is  no  place  to  discuss  the  differ¬ 
ent  brands  of  socialism.  That  of  the 
Cooperative  is  peculiarly  Belgian.  It 
was  not  applied  from  the  top  in  a  hurry, 
but  came  up  from  the  bottom  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  A  cooperative  society 
managed  by  workmen  in  an  old  country, 
with  generations  of  training  and  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  the  guild  systems  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  settled  in  habits  and 
individual  rights,  is  one  thing;  and  a 
government  in  which  all  the  extreme 
socialist  ideas  are  applied  in  a  primitive 
country  by  adventurers  and  publicists 
who  are  not  workmen  is  another  thing. 
There  is  nothing  in  common  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Anzeele  and  of  Lenine. 

Anzeele  will  not  say  that  he  believes 
in  the  eventual  abolition  of  all  private 
capital.  That  is  for  dreamers  to  occupy 
themselves  with.  He  holds  to  natural 
growth,  as  a  practical  man. 

“We  have  shown  that  workmen  can 
manage  their  own  industries,”  he  said 
emphatically.  “All  the  intelligence  is 
not  with  the  bourgeoisie.” 

In  this  reference  to  the  hard  and  fast 
lines  of  class  for  father  and  son  he 
passes  out  of  the  American  purview. 
His  rise  was  not  wonderful  to  me,  an 
American.  We  have  railroad  brakemen 
become  railroad  presidents  and  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  “log  cabin  to  the 
White  House”  idea.  There  are  scholar¬ 
ships  awaiting  the  sons  of  day  laborers 
who  are  willing  to  work  for  a  university 
education — but  I  will  not  go  on  with 
such  commonplaces.  1 

Belgium  used  to  have  a  working 
class,  and  a  bourgeois  class,  and  a  rul¬ 
ing  class  or  nobility.  Now  that  Anzeele 
is  minister  and  ruler,  what  is  his  class? 
“The  working  class!”  he  insists,  in  ad¬ 
herence  to  European  traditions.  One 
thing  is  certain:  those  workmen  and 
their  wives  whom  I  saw  at  the  Maison 
du  Peuple  want  no  disorder  which  will 
ruin  their  own  property — for  the  Co¬ 
operative  is  their  property  and  not  the 
state’s.  In  other  words,  it  is  private 
property  as  much  as  the  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  with  its  many  stockholders. 

I  heard  men  of  capital  speak  highly 
of  Anzeele’s  character  and  reasonable¬ 
ness.  Some  said  that  having  a  trade- 
unionist  in  office,  though  it  favors 
trade-unions,  has  one  advantage  in  an 
extremity.  The  trade-unionists  would 
listen  to  a  minister  of  their  own  as  they 
would  not  to  a  minister  of  the  hated 
“bourgeoisie,”  when  he  told  them  that 
any  further  raise  of  wages  would  ruin. 
Belgium’s  export  trade  and  take.  not 
only  the  cake  out  of  the  mouths  of  her 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Progress 

Now  7,000,000  people 
write  without  ,  interruption 
far  from  the  old  accessor¬ 
ies  for  they  know  and 
value  their  Parkers. 

Always  Ready 
Always  Clean 
Safety-Sealed 

The  new  Parker  patent  clip 
held  in  place  like  a  washer 
secures  the  pen  at  pocket  level. 
Sold  separately  at  25c  and  up. 


Make  Shaving  Easier 

Soften  the  Beard — Then  Lather 

Shavaid  does  instantly  what  you  have  tried  to  accomplish  with  hot 
towels  and  rubbing  in  of  lather.  It  is  a  scientific  beard  softener. 


Do  not  confound  Shavaid 
with  lather.  Shavaid  is  ap¬ 
plied  first  —  then  your  favor¬ 
ite  lather. 

Shavaid,  while  thoroughly 
softening  the  beard,  leaves 
the  skin  normal.  Even  after 
a  close  shave  your  face  feels 
cool  and  comfortable.  The 
old,  drawn,  smarting  feeling 
is  gone. 

Shavaid  comes  in  a  sani¬ 
tary  collapsible  tube.  Simply 
squeeze  a  little  out  on  your 
fingers  and  spread  it 
over  the  dry  beard. 

Then  lather  your  face 
with  soap  and  brush, 


as  usual.  Do  not  rub  the 
lather  in.  Just  put  it  on  and 
then  shave  at  once. 

Note  the  cooling,  soothing 
effect  of  Shavaid.  The  lather 
stays  moist  and  creamy  on 
the  face.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  smoothly 
and  easily  the  blade  cuts. 
Your  beard  comes  off  with 
new  ease. 

And  after  shaving  with 
Shavaid,  you  need  no  lotion. 
Shavaid  is  itself  a  soothing, 
healing  emollient.  Its 
daily  use  will  keep 
your  skin  clear  and 
firm  in  tone. 


Shavaid 


In  50-Cent  Tubes— Buy  From  Your  Druggist 

BAUER  &  BLACK  Chicago  New  York  Toronto 
Makers  ot  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


people,  but  also  their  bread.  Others 
hold  that  Anzeele  has  built  up  a  polit¬ 
ical  machine  which  will  throw  him;  he 
will  not  be  able  to  control  his  people 
when  a  big  crisis  comes. 

The  Cooperative  is  still  relatively 
smajil.  As  it  grows  older  and  larger  it 
may  become  unwieldy;  it  may  fall  vic¬ 
tim  to  the  evils  of  political  ambition, 
bureaucratic  mismanagement,  and  pa¬ 
ternalism.  Take  any  view  you  will,  the 
success  of  the  Cooperative  is  primarily 
in  the  cooperative  spirit  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians;  those  who  do  not  believe  in  it 
in  principle  accept  it  in  philosophy,  if 
taxes  do  not  rise  and  ti’ade  increases. 

Belgium’s  pressing  fear  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  is  that  she  will  have  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  France  and  main¬ 
tain  an  army.  If  big  America  would 
only  agree  to  send  an  army  to  aid 
France  in  case  she  were  again  in  need, 
why,  then,  such  a  small  army  as  little 
Belgium  could  supply  would  not  count — 
and  she  would  escape  those  taxes.  All 
that  she  asks  is  for  these  big  nations  to 
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enjoy  their  bigness  to  the  full  by  keep¬ 
ing  a  steel  wall  around  her  and  leaving 
her  quite  alone  to  look  after  herself, 
which  she  knows  so  well  how  to  do. 
Then  the  Belgians  can  have  still  more 
tarts  to  eat  and  more  and  more  Belgians 
to  eat  them,  and  build  more  and  more 
factories  and  get  more  and  more  trade, 
until  the  suburbs  of  Brussels  extend  all 
the  way  to  the  coast. 

Belgium  may  not  hold  her  own  when 
England  and  France  get  their  great 
machines  to  going  again;  but  she  has 
faith  that  she  will  while  the  stock  of 
wooden  shoes  holds  out  to  allow  econo¬ 
my  in  leather,  and  she  knows  that,  more 
than  any  other  country,  she  must  work 
to  live.  Bolshevism  in  Russia,  riots  in 
France,  uprisings  in  Mesopotamia  or 
Egypt,  rebellions  in  Syria,  are  not 
bothering  her.  She  is  smilingly  intent 
on  the  gardens  in  the  back  yards  of  her 
factories,  with  a  good  start  on  the  big 
fellows  at  present,  whatever  the  future 
brings — a  relief  to  the  gloom  of  weary 
old  Europe. 


What  the  Worker  Thinks 
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be  relied  on  to  keep  'the  entry  roof  in 
shape  and  the  bratticers  to  keep  the 
doors  repaired  and  the  canvas  parti¬ 
tions  properly  placed  to  carry  away  the 
gases  from  the  working  places. 

And  in  all  these  jobs — only  about 
half  of  those  we  call  miners  actually 
dig  or  load  coal — the  scale  of  wages  has 
been  worked  out  to  something  like  com¬ 
parative  satisfaction  just  because  the 
labor  of  this  job  has  been  weighed  with 
the  danger  of  that  or  the  discomfort  of 
the  other  by  means  of  this  eternal  talk 
of  the  men.  They  find  it  comparatively 
easy  to  put  themselves  in  their  asso¬ 
ciates’  shoes  because  their  various  inter¬ 
relations  and  interdependencies  are  to 
them  all  as  plain  as  they  are  important. 

Danger  Binds  Workers  Together 

HALF  the  present  difficulties  in  our 
present  industrial  situation  would 
certainly  vanish  if  all  of  us  in  modern 
industry  could  only  see  as  plainly  these 
same  interrelations  and  interdepend¬ 
encies  which  hold  us  all  together.  In 
any  event,  it  is  true  that  it  is  only  when 
you  know  the  fine  points  of  the  other 
fellow’s  job  that  you  can  know  the  fine 
points  and  the  sharp  points  of  his  life 
and  the  high  spots  of  his  attitude 
toward  other  people;  for  it  is  his  job 
which  makes  other  people  important 
to  him  and  him  to  them. 

“Unreasonable!  Humph!”  said  the 
boys  as  we  turned  in  our  electric  safety 
lamps  one  night  and  I  had  repeated 
that  prize  story  of  the  absurd  soldier 
boy  who  had  been  given  back  his  old 
job  of  driving  but  who  threatened  to 
close  the  mine  by  striking  unless  he 
were  also  given  his  old  mule  back. 
“Why,  it’s  dangerous  enough  to  get 
work  out  of  a  mule  when  you’ve  trained 
him  for  years.  There’s  Otto.  Only 
last  January  he  picked  up  his  whip, 
just  for  once,  without  makin’  his  big 
‘Mutt’  step  forward  ten  feet — and  we 
buried  hjm  next  day.  That  there  sol¬ 
dier  fellow  was  right;  he  was  just  tak¬ 
ing  the  company’s  safety-first  dope 
straight.” 

Better  understanding  would  come, 
too,  to  us  above-ground  workers  in  the 
mine  of  industry  if  our  jobs  took  us 
oftener  through  great  tense  moments 
of  universal  danger  and  disaster — to¬ 
gether.  We  saw  during  the  war  how 
such  moments  bind  people  together,  be¬ 
cause  they  give  us  the  high  moments 
of  our  lives  through  the  high  points  of 
our  serviceableness.  These  moments 
come  oftener  to  those  who  work  in 
the  mines. 

“And  when  we  as  had  volunteered 
got  down  in  the  rigged-up  dinky  bucket ! 
My  God!  We  seen  sights,  the  awfulest 
of  sights!  There  on  the  bottom  was 
fifteen  of  our  pals  lyin’  natural  like. 
And  when  we’d  go  and  touch  their 
clothin’ — phew!  ’Twould  all  fall  to 
pieces  and  blow  up  and  fly  away!  An’ 
there’d  be  the  body  burnt  to  a  black 
crisp!  Ah,  there  was  weepin’  in  the 
town  that  night,  I  give  ye  my  word!” 


The  inspector  put  this  same  feeling 
of  the  dignity  of  responsibility  which 
every  person  feels  ennobled  to  possess 
as  we  went  carefully  over  the  big  en¬ 
gines  in  the  yard.  “Well,  if  I  fall  down 
on  my  job,  there’s  the  devil  to  pay,  and 
maybe  scores  of  lives  lost.”  (Tap,  tap, 
on  a  freshly  inserted  dowel  pin  or  an 
eccentric  or  valve  stem.) 

And  into  my  other  ear  my  Polish 
machinist  would  growl  his  own  offended 
pride: 

“For  why  he  tell  me  alia  time  ‘Keep 
eyes  open  dere,  Shorty!’  Me!  Why, 
me  take  dees  engine  apart  and  put  to- 
gedder  again  before  he  horned!” 

And  then  the  pride  of  all  three  of 
us  would  be  sorely  hurt  when,  about 
that  time,  the  engineer  would  hop  down 
in  his  freshly  ironed  overalls  and 
jumper,  cap  and  gloves,  clean  hand¬ 
kerchief  over  white  collar,  and,  with 
oil  can  and  hammer  in  hand,  proceed 
to  go  over  every  nut  and  bolt  again  as 
if  we  three  had  never  touched  them. 

True  enough,  the  engineer  gets  the 
largest  wages  of  all  those  who  work 
around  the  steel  giants  in  the  yard  or 
the  “house,”  though  those  wages  are  not 
as  large  as  the  public  seems  generally 
to  believe.  But  I’m  pretty  sure  that 
we  travelers  owe  to  all  that  intangiole 
network  of  standing  and  responsibility 
which  he  wins,  along  with  his  engine, 
at  the  price  of  years  of  experience, 
more  of  our  safety  than  we  do  to  a 
certain  superior  wage  rate.  And  yet, 
of  course,  one  is  connected  with  the 
other. 

“Well,  here  it  is,”  says  the  driver 
himself.  “This  here  locomotive  is  worth 
$50,000  at  least.  And  this  train — a  big 
lot  of  cars  we  got  to-night,  and  heavy — 
stands  for  at  least  $150,000.  And  then 
there’s  all  the  lives.  And  I’m  the  man 
as  has  got  to  get  ’em  all  safe  and  sound 
into  the  yard  there  at  the  junction. 
And  there’s  chaps  up  there  in  that  office 
buildin’ — clerks  that  couldn’t  do  any 
more  harm  than  tear  a  sheet  of  paper — 
gettin’  as  much  as  I  am.  What’s  the 
answer?” 

And  yet,  again,  the  chances  are  that 
he  wouldn’t  be  there  another  week  if 
the  wages  were  boosted  and  the  dignity 
and  standing  and  responsibility  taken 
away. 

We’re  All  Proud  of  Our  Jobs 

IT’S  hard  to  figure  it  out;  it’s  like  the 
old  grammar-school  debate  on  which 
is  most  important,  fire  or  water.  But 
it  is  certainly  true  that  human  natui-e, 
on  the  job  or  off,  is  enormously  more 
complex  than  they  profess  to  believe 
who  claim  that  “all  those  fellows  want 
is  in  the  pay  envelope.” 

Blind  as  that  belief  is  to  all  the 
tangled  high  spots  and  “why  spots”  of 
human  beings,  it  is  little  worse  than 
the  blindness  that  misses  all  the  high 
spots  and  why  spots  of  these  other 
human  beings’  jobs.  Such  blindness 
lets  us  stand  on  the  ground  and 
( Continued  on  page  62) 
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The  Shortest,  Easiest  and  Surest  Road 

to  Prosperity  and  Success 

A  Subtle,  Basic  and  Fundamental  Principle  of  Success  and  Supremacy 


Gave  me  a  millon  dollars 

This  subtle  principle  in  my  hands,  without  education, 
without  capital,  without  training,  without  experience, 
and  without  study  or  waste  of  time  and  without  health, 
vitality  or  will  power  has  given  me  the  power  to  earn 
more  than  a  million  dollars  without  selling  merchandise 
stocks,  bonds,  books,  drugs,  appliances  or  any  material 
thing  of  any  character. 

Requires  no  practice 

This  subtle  and  basic  principle  of  success  requires  no 
will  power,  no  exercise,  no  strength,  no  energy,  no  study, 
no  writing,  no  dieting,  no  concentration  and  no  conscious 
deep  breathing.  There  is  nothing  to  practice,  nothing 
to  study,  and  nothing  to  sell. 

There  is  nothing  to  buy  or  sell 

This  subtle  and  basic  principle  of  success  does  not 
require  that  you  practice  economy  or  keep  records,  or 
memorize  or  read,  or  learn,  or  force  yourself  into  any  ac¬ 
tion  or  invest  in  any  stocks,  bonds,  hooks  or  merchandise. 

This  subtle  principle  must  not  be  confused  with  Meta¬ 
physics,  Psychology,  New  Thought,  Christian  Science, 
arbitrary  optimism,  inspiration  or  faith. 

2Vo  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  gaining  success  without  it. 
No  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  failing  with  it. 

It  is  absolutely  the  master  key  to  success,  prosperity 
and  supremacy. 

I  had  no  education 

When  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  it  looked  to  me  as 
though  I  had  absolutely  no  chance  to  succeed.  Fifteen 
months  altogether  in  common  public  school  was  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  my  education.  I  had  no  money.  When  my 
father  died,  he  left  me  twenty  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and 
I  was  earning  hardly  enough  to  keep  myself  alive.  I 
had  no  friends  for  I 'was  negative  and  of  no  advantage 
to  any  one.  I  had  no  plan  of  life  to  help  me  solve  any 
problem.  In  fact,  I  did  not  know  enough  to  know  that 
life  is  and  was  a  real  problem,  even  though  T  had  an 
“acute  problem  of  life”  on  my  hands.  I  was  blue  and 
despondent  and  thoughts  of  eternal  misery  arose  in  my 
inind  constantly.  I  was  a  living  and  walking  worry 
machine. 

Nothing  appealed  to  me 

l  was  tired,  nervous,  restless.  I  could  not  sleep.  1 
could  not  digest  without  distress.  I  had  no  power  of 
application.  Nothing  appealed  to  me.  Nothing  appeared 
worth  doing  from  the  fear  that  I  could  not  do  anything 
because  of  my  poor  equipment  of  mind  and  body.  I  felt 
that  1  was  shut  out  of  the  world  of  success  and  I  lived 
in  a  world  of  failure. 

I  relied  on  luck 

1  was  such  a  pauper  in  spirit  that  I  blindly  depended 
'  on  drugs  and  doctors  for  my  health  as  my  father  before 
me.  1  was  a  “floater”  and  depended  on  luck  for  success 
if  I  were  to  have  any.  I  consciously  or  unconsciously 
believed  that  if  I  ever  were  to  have  health  and  success, 
the  result  would  have  to  come  through  some  element 
of  ease  or  assistance  or  through  some  mysterious  or 
magical  source.  The  result  of  this  attitude  on  my  part 
was  greater  weakness,  sickness,  failure  and  misery  as  is 
always  the  case  under  similar  condition. 

Intense  misery  gave  me  power 

Gradually  my  condition  became  worse.  I  reached  a 
degree  of  misery  that  seemed  intolerable.  I  reached  a 
crisis  in  my  realization  of  my  failure  and  adverse 
condition. 

A  fight  for  life 

Out  of  this  misery  and  failure  and  pauperism  of  spirit 
—out  of  this  distress — arose  within  me  a  desperate  re¬ 
action— “a  final  effort  to  live”— and  through  this  re¬ 
ad  ion,  arose  within  me,  the  discovery  of  the  laws  and 
principles  of  life,  evolution,  personality,  mind,  health, 
success  and  supremacy.  Also  out  of  this  misery  arose 
within  me  the  discovery  of  the  inevitable  laws  and  prin- 
i  i pics  of  failure  and  sickness  and  inferiority. 

My  life  changed  immediately 

When  I  discovered  that  I  had  unconsciously  been  em¬ 
ploying  the  principles  of  failure  and  sickness,  I  im¬ 
mediately  began  to  use  the  principles  of  success  and 
supremacy.  My  life  underwent  an  almost  immediate 
change.  I  overcame  illness  through  health,  weakness 
through  power,  inferior  evolution  by  superior  evolution, 
failure  by  success,  and  converted  pauperism  into 
supremacy. 

All  successes  use  it 

L  discovered  a  principle  which  I  observed  that  all 
successful  personalities  employ,  either  consciously  or  un¬ 


consciously.  I  also  discovered  a  principle  of  evolution 
and  believed  that  if  I  used  it,  that  my  conditions  would 
change,  for,  I  had  but  one  disease— failure,  and  there¬ 
fore  there  was  but  one  cure — success,  and  I  began  to  use 
this  principle  and  out  of  its  use  arose  my  ambition,  my 
powers,  my  education,  my  health,  my  success  and  my 
supremacy,  etc.,  etc. 

You  also  may  use  this  principle  of  success  deliberately, 
purposefully,  consciously  and  profitably. 

Open  your  eyes 

Just  as  there  is  a  principle  of  darkness,  there  is  also 
a  principle  of  failure,  ill-health,  weakness  and  negative¬ 
ness.  If  you  ufe  the  principle  of  failure  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  you  are  sure  always  to  be  a  failure.  Why 
seek  success  and  supremacy  through  blindly  seeking  to 
find  your  path  through  the  maze  of  difficulties?  Why 
not  open  your  “mental  eyes”  through  the  use  of  ttiis 
subtle  success  prineiple,  and  thus  deliberately  and  pur¬ 
posefully  and  consciously  and  successfully  advance  in 
the  direction  of  supremacy  and  away  from  failure  and 
adversity  ? 


Requires  no  education 

1  discovered  this  subtle  principle — this  key  to  success 
— through  misery  and  necessity.  \  ou  need  never  be  mis¬ 
erable  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  subtle  principle.  You 
may  use  this  success  principle  just  as  successful  indi¬ 
viduals  of  all  time,  of  all  countries,  of  all  races,  and  of 
all  religions  have  used  it  either  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  and  as  I  am  using  it  consciously  and  pur¬ 
posefully."  It  requires  no  education,  no  preparation,  no 
preliminary  knowledge.  Anyone  can  use  it.  Anyone 
can  harness,  employ  and  capitalize  it.  and  thus  put  it  to 
work  for  success  and  supremacy.  Regardless  of  what 
kind  of  success  you  desire,  this  subtle  principle  is  the 
key  that  opens  the  avenue  to  what  you  want. 

From  Moses  to  Roosevelt 

It  was  used  by  Moses,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Mary  Raker  Eddy,  Join-  i).  Rockefeller, 
Herbert  Spencer,  Emerson,  Darwin,  J.  i\  Morgan,  Ilarri 
man,  Woodrow'  W  ilson,  Bryan,  Charles  Schwab,  Lloyd- 
George,  Clemenceau,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
George  Washington,  Marshall  Field,  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Galli-Curci,  Nordica,  Melba,  and  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  others — the  names  of  successful  men  and  women 
of  all  times  and  of  all  countries,  and  of  all  religions 
and  of  all  colors  make  a  record  of  the  action  of  this 
subtle  principle  of  success.  None  of  these  individuals 
could  have  succeeded  without  it — no  one  can  succeed 
without  it — no  one  can  fail  with  it. 

We  owe  each  other 

Every  one  realizes  that  human  beings  owe  a  duty  to 
each  other.  Only  the  very  lowest  type  of  human  being 
is  selfish  to  the  degree  of  wishing  to  profit  without  help¬ 
ing  someone  else.  This  world  does  not  contain  very 
greal  numbers  of  the  low'est  and  most  selfish  type  of 
human  beings.  Almost  every  one,  in  discovering  some¬ 
thing  of  value,  also  wants  his  fellowman  to  profit 
through  his  discovery.  This  is  precisely  my  attitude. 
I  feel  that  I  should  be  neglecting  my  most  important  duty 
towards  my  fellow  human  beings,  if  I  did  not  make  every 
effort — every  decent  and  honest  effort — to  induce  every 
one  to  also  benefit  to  a  maximum  extent  through  the 
automatic  use  of  this  subtle  principle. 

Human  nature  to  doubt 

I  fully  realize  that  it  is  human  nature  for  men  and 
women  to  have  less  confidence  in  this  principle  because 
I  am  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  individuals 


for  a  few  pennies,  hut  I  cannot  help  Hie  negative  im¬ 
pression  i  thus  possibly  create.  I  must  fulfill  mv  duty 
just  the  same. 

I  do  not  urge  any  one  to  procure  it  because  1  offer 
it  for  a  few  pennies,  huL  because  the  results  are  great- 
very  great. 

It  would  be  a  sin 

This  subtle  principle  is  so  absolutely  powerful  and 
over- mastering  in  its  influence  for  good,  profit,  prosperit  y 
and  sttccess,  that  it  would  he  a  sin  il  1  kept  it  to  myself 
and  used  it  only  for  my  personal  benefit. 


In  your  own  hands 

So  sure  am  I  of  the  truth  of  my  statements — so  ab¬ 
solutely  positive  am  I  of  the  correctness  of  my  assump¬ 
tion  and  so  absolutely  certain  am  I  that  this  principle, 
in  your  hands,  will  work  wonders  for  you  that  1  am 
willing  to  place  this  principle  in  your  hands  for  twenty- 
four  hours  at  my  risk  and  expense.  You  will  recognize 
the  value  of  this  principle  within  twenty-four  hours— in 
fact,  almost  immediately  as  you  become  conscious  of  it, 
you  w  ill  realize  its  practicability,  its  potency,  its  reality 
and  its  power  and  usability  for  your  personal  profit, 
pleasure,  advancement,  prosperity  and  success. 

Thousands  of  dollars 

Thousands  of  individuals  claim  that  the  information 
disclosing  and  elucidating  the  secret  principle  of  success 
is  worth  a  thousand  dollars  of  anyone’s  money.  Some 
have  written  that  they  would  not  take  a  million  dollars 
for  it. 

You  will  wonder  that  I  do  not  charge  a  thousand 
dollars  for  this  information— for  disclosing  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  after  you  get  it  into  your  possession  and  realize 
its  tremendous  power  and  influence. 

Sent  to  anyone 

I  have  derived  such  tremendous  results — amazing  re¬ 
sults  from  its  power,  that  I  want  every  man,  woman  and 
matured  child  to  have  this  key  to  success,  prosperity  arid 
wealth.  This  is  why  I  am  willing  to  send  it  to  anyone 
— to  any  address  on  approval  without  a  single  penny 
in  advance. 

You  would  do  as  I  am  doing 

You  would  never  forgive  me,  and  1  could  never  forgive  myself, 
nor  could  the  creative  forces  of  the  Universe  forgive  us,  if  1 
failed  lo  bring  you  io  the  point  of  using  this  subtle  principle 
of  success.  You  would  never  forgive  me  if  1  lailed  to  do  foi 
you  that  which  you  would  do  for  me,  if  our  positions  were 
reversed. 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  sign  and  mail  the  coupon 
and  you  will  receive  by  return  mail,  this  Master  prin¬ 
ciple— the  Master  idea— “THE  SUBTLE  PRINCIPLE 
OF  SUCCESS”  in  a  master  letter,  the  equal  of  which  y  ou 
have  never  read  or  seen. 

Tli is  “SUBTLE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SUCCESS”  can  solve 
your  problems — absolutely. 

- CUT  OUT  HERE— - 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA,  2 

704  Berkeley  Bldg.,  We»t  44tb  St.,  New  York  City. 

You  may  send  me  the  full  explanation  and  elucidation  of  the 
"SUBTLE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SUCCESS"  and  how  to  use  it  lot 
my  personal  benefit  and  supremacy. 

I  promise  to  either  remail  it  to  you  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
its  receipt  by  me.  or  to  send  you  Two  Dollars  which,  1  understand, 
pays  in  full  for  mailing,  writing,  composing  and  advertising  this 
"SUBTLE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SUCCESS”. 

It  is  understood  that  I  am  to  be  under  no  other  obligation,  neither 
now  nor  later. 


(WRITE  PLAINLY) 

Address . 


City 


State 


NOTICE :  —  If  you  send  me  Two  Dollars  today .  with  coupon,  it  will  be  re- 
funded  to  you  if  you  are  not  completely  satisfied.  You  are  to  be  the 


sole  judge. 

N.  B. _ On  account  of  the  increasing  cost  of  advertising,  etc.,  etc.,  the 

price  of  the  “  SUBTLE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SUCCESS’’  will  be  doubled  in 
the  future 

•  If  this  ‘‘SUBTLE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SUCCESS’',  in  your  own  hands,  is 
not  worth  at  least  a  thousand  dollars  ($1000.00)  —  it  will  cost  you 


NOTICE:—  The  above  statement*  are  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented  in  every  way. 
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Grape-Nuts 

At  Grocers  Everywhere 


Reasons  for 
buying 

Lastlox'c 

Union  Suits 
They  are 

Feather¬ 

weight 

Flat-knit 

Loose- 

fitting 

Absorbent 

Elastic 

“V”  Shaped 
Belt 


O  clammy  or  sticky  feeling  about 
^  ^  Lastlong  union  suits.  They  are 
cut  and  shaped  for  comfort,  loose- 
fittiftg,  roomy  but  never  baggy. 

The  fabric  is  the  best  featherweight, 
flat-knit,  cotton  fabric  produced  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  It  absorbs  perspiration  and 
helps  a  fellow  keep  cool  on  the  hottest 
kind  of  a  day  —  try  it. 

Start  the  season  right— buy  Lastlong 
L!nion  Suits  at  your  dealers. 

Short  sleeve,  three-quarter  leg;  short  sleeve, 
knee  length;  long  sleeve,  ankle  length,  and 
athletic  suits  for  men.  Boys,  athletic. 

Buy  with  Knowledge  ”  booklet  and  sample  of 
fabric  sent  on  request. 

Sold  by  retailers 

LASTLONG  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

349  Broadway  Dept.  C 


New  York  =  &= 


For  I^TJLQNOjor 

Men  featherweight  •  -  flat-knit  Rnrrc 

Union  Suits 


say  as  the  big  locomotive  whizzes  by: 
“Well,  there  goes  the  fireman.  He 
throws  in  so  many  shovelfuls  of  coal 
and  draws  down  so  many  simoleons. 
Hard  luck  for  him” — or  lucky  dog,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  own  job  and  its  rating. 
And  all  the  while  the  fireman  is  wish¬ 
ing  for  nothing  more  than  a  chance  to 
tell  us  how  it  looks  to  him. 

“See  the  engineer  over  there?” — he 
is  likely  to  say  when  you  sit  in  front 
of  him  after  his  shovel  has  furnished 
a  momentary  black  “stack”  of  smoke 
which  says  to  him  “Enough,  thanks”; 
has  picked  up  the  signal  that  spells 
safety,  and  called  across  the  cab  his 
“Fair  block,”  and  seen  the  engineer  lift 
his  gauntleted  hand  off  the  throttle 
and  call  back  “Fair  block!”— “Well,  of 
course  he  thinks  he’s  runnin’  this  show, 
but,  believe  me,  he  wouldn’t  get  very 
far  without  me  to  give  him  the  power ! 

.  .  .  Sure,  take  a  try  at  it.  .  .  .  Wait, 
lemme  have  a  look.  .  .  .  Yes,  give  her 
three  shovels  on  each  side  and  two  in 
the  middle  forward.  .  .  .  Put  your  back 
against  this,  spread  your  feet  far  out, 
one  in  the  cab  and  one  in  the  tender. 
There!  .  .  .  Well,  that’s  too  bad;  that 
steam  gauge  sure  is  walkin’  back  on  ye. 
Here,  lemme  show  you.  .  .  .  Now  just 
watch  her!  .  .  .  Yes,  ye  see  a  fire’s 
gotta  have  what  it  wants  when  it  wants 
it — and  where,  exact.  I  always  says: 
Ye  can  put  it  over  on  your  fellow  hu¬ 
mans,  but  ye  can’t  put  nothin’  over  on 
a  fire.  .  .  .  Of  course  I’ll  have  my  hand 
on  the  throttle  some  day,  but — ” 

The  fireman,  of  course,  is  pretty  like¬ 
ly  himself  to  miss  all  the  fine  points 
of  the  jobs  of  the  men  less  fortunate 
than  himself  in  the  scale  of  doing  and 
being.  Practically  all  of  us  make  the 
same  blind  and  vital  mistake  of  assum¬ 
ing  that,  just  a  step  or  two  beneath  the 
bottom  of  our  own  jobs,  the  workers 
must  perforce  find  the  basis  of  their 
self-respect  in  some  other  place  than 
in  their  work. 

“Say,  you  don’t  suppose  I’d  be  a 
tramp,  do  you?”  said  the  secretary 
of  an  international  hoboes’  union  when 
my  blindness  in  this  enormously  im¬ 
portant  matter  of  job  appreciations  and 
distinctions  had  caused  me  to  insult 
him.  “You  tell  me  how  this  country 
would  get  along  without  us  ’boes !  D’ye 
suppose  Minnesota  could  afford  to  keep 
men  around  all  summer  because  she 
needs  ’em  in  the  winter?  Or  that  Okla- 
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homa  could  keep  men  around  all  win¬ 
ter?  They  have  to  have  us,  and  on  the 
dot,  or  crops  will  spoil.  So  we  take 
the  train — we  don’t  believe  in  spending 
money  for  fares.  But  a  tramp!  Huh, 
he  just  walks  from  place  to  place  be¬ 
cause  he  don’t  give  a  rap  whether  he 
ever  gets  there  or  not,  and  nobody  else 
does.  But,  say,  don’t  ever  get  yourself 
in  wrong  with  a  tramp  by  callin’  him 
aT  bum  like  you  called  me  a  tramp. 
You’ll  sure  get  hurt,  because  he’s  miles 
above  a  bum — who  don’t  either  ride  or 
walk  or  work.” 

When  I  asked  him  what  was  the  chief 
plank  of  his  organization’s  platform,  he 
gave  me  another  shock: 

“For  every  day  that  a  man  wants  one 
he  had  ought  to  have  a  job.” 

The  Other  Fellow’s  Job 

TO  understand  this  fundamental  of 
American  life  is  to  understand  why 
some  workers  will  all  but  beg  before 
they  will  take  a  job  far  beneath  the 
standing  to  which  they  know  their  skill 
entitles  them — and  why,  out  of  some 
hundreds  of  radical  aliens  recently 
studied  in  an  attempt  to  find  the  rea¬ 
son  of  their  hatred  of  America,  the 
most  unhappy  and  most  bitter  were 
those  who  reported  feeling  themselves 
hopelessly  inferior  here  because  “in  old 
country  me  make  violin;  me  Skilled 
worker;  here  me  common  labor.” 

To  understand  that  is  also  to  under¬ 
stand  why  men  sometimes  favor  a  strike, 
which  they  feel  will  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  their  service.  “Say,  after 
we  fellows  are  off  the  job  a  few  days, 
mebbe  the  public’ll  wake  up.”  It  is  to 
understand,  too,  the  social  uproar  like¬ 
ly  to  be  caused  in  a  working  community 
when  unskilled  men  are  suddenly  given 
wages  far  out  of  keeping  with  their 
established  place  in  the  line,  as  when 
munitions  of  war  had  to  be  made  at 
any  cost,  or  when  a  new  piece  rate 
brings  surprising  results  for  a  few  and 
threatens  the  self-respect  of  all  the 
others  who  know  their  job  is  more  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  also  to  understand  why 
the  whole  matter  never  stays  settled — 
as  long  as  the  other  fellow’s  job  im¬ 
proves. 


This  is  the  third  of  Mr.  Williams’s 
articles.  The  fourth  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue. 


The  Jade  Bracelet  of  Ah  Queen 

Continued  from  page  6 


of  scarlet  on  each  high  cheek.  Her  hair, 
as  black  as  midnight,  was  piled  upon 
her  small  head,  and"  over  her  brow,  not 
at  all  of  Asia,  but  more  like  coiffures 
one  sees  at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise. 
Her  mouth  was  small,  not  Oriental, 
puzzling  in  its  sophistication,  the  thin 
hardness  of  the  celestial  struggling 
with  a  fullness  of  the  lips  and  femi¬ 
nine  softness  of  expression  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  Her  teeth  were  as  the  pure  white 
ivory  that  comes  to  the  carvers  from 
the  tusks  of  the  Ceylon  elephants*. 

But  one  forgot  all  these  attractive 
features,  even  the  mass  of  her  amazing- 
hair,  when  one  saw  the  eyes  of  Ah 
Queen.  They  were,  of  course,  black, 
melting  to  sepia,  and  not  like  beads,  as 
are  most  Chinese  eyes.  They  had  a 
wondrous  brilliancy,  a  luster  which  re¬ 
flected  rays  of  light,  an  inquiring  and 
an  understanding  look,  but  cold  and 
judging.  Those  eyes  were  set  in  almond 
shells  for  sockets,  the  lids  golden  in 
hue,  the  lashes  long  and  thick,  and 
very  black. 

She  took  her  seat  at  the  purser’s 
table,  bowed  slightly  to  the  others,  but 
spoke  to  no  one.  I  watched  her  closely. 
There  was  no  embarrassment,  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  the  use  of  her  knife  and  fork, 
nor  any  of  the  shrinking  diffidence  of 
the  Chinese  woman  placed  among  eying 
and  usually  unmannerly  Occidentals. 
She  ate  little  and  left  the  saloon  first. 

I  determined  to  know  her.  When  the 
orchestra  began  to  play  on  deck  and 
the  dancing  commenced,  I  found  her 
leaning  over  the  side  of  the  ship.  Our 
prow  was  toward  the  Far  East,  and  we 
followed  the  sun  as  it  sank  into  the  sea 
on  the  horizon.  She  was  absorbed,  and 


did  not  hear  me  as  I  walked  slowly  up 
and  stood  beside  her.  Not  until  I  said 
“Good  evening!”  did  she  turn  her  head. 
She  scrutinized  me  closely,  almost  defi¬ 
antly*  and  with  the  coolest  apprecia¬ 
tion.  There  was  no  shyness  nor  lack 
of  decision  in  her  tone  when,  after  she 
had  satisfied  herself,  she  said:  “Good 
evening!” 

Her  English  was  broken,  not  so  frag¬ 
mentary  as  the  pidgin  of  the  Chinese 
ports,  but  more  like  that  of  the  China¬ 
town  of  San  Francisco.  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  she  had  never  been  in  China. 
Nor  had  she,  and  soon  disclosed  it. 
Perhaps  in  her  loneliness — for  no  one 
else  but  the  stewards  on  the  ship  spoke 
to  her,  and  she  avoided  all  the  other 
passengers — she  turned  to  me  for  a 
confidant.  Women  are  the  same  the 
world  over — yellow  or  brown,  white  or 
black.  They  need  to  tell. 

OFTEN  I  talked  to  her  after  that, 
and  I  learned  her  story.  Not  all 
at  once,  for  she  told  it  haltingly,  let¬ 
ting  it  out  seemingly  unconsciously  one 
evening  after  another.  Piecing  it  all 
together,  it  read  about  like  this:  Her 
father  was  a  notable  and  rich  merchant 
in  San  Francisco,  and  she  had  been 
born  there,  in  Chinatown,  in  that  queer, 
fascinating  swarm  of  Chinese  in  tiny 
stores,  cluttered  pens,  dark  cellars, 
ramifying  for  blocks;  iron-doored  gam¬ 
bling  houses,  opium  dens,  and  whis- 
pcred-about  iniquities. 

Her  mother  was  a  bound-foot  woman, 
a  practical  slave,  and  probably  really 
one.  The  daughter,  apparently  the  only 
child,  had  been  free  to  come  and  go  in 
( Continued  on  page  64) 
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At  Our  Expense 

Try  this  shaving  soap  that  multiplies  itself 


250 


AFTER  years  of  research  and  experiment, 
we  have,  step  by  step,  accomplished  these 
things  in  Palmolive  Shaving  Cream: 

We  have  made  a  soap  which  multiplies  itself 
in  lather  250-fold.  One-half  gram  —  a  mere 
bit —  suffices  for  a  shave.  A  single  tube  sup¬ 
plies  152  shaves.  That’s  a  unique  attainment. 
It  means  abundant  lather  from  a  touch  of  soap. 
Once  men  were  quite  content  with  soap  hardly 
one-third  so  prolific 

Quick  action 

Every  hair  of  the  beard  has  an  oil  coat.  This 
lather  instantly  emulsifies  that  oil.  1  hen  the 
beard  —  a  horny  substance  —  quickly  absorbs 
water.  It  absorbs  15  per  cent  of  water  within 
one  minute  after  lathering,  as  proved  by 
laboratory  tests.  And  that  makes  a  wiry  beard 
wax-like. 

This  achievement  alone  cost  us  18  months  of 
effort.  And  we  tried  out  130  formulas. 

Lasting  lather 

This  lather  is  creamy  and  tenacious.  It 
maintains  its  foamy  fullness  for  ten  minutes 


times 

on  the  face.  Tims  it  doesn’t  need  replacement. 
Such  durability  in  lather  used  to  be  undreamed 
of.  It  means  lasting  lubrication  for  the 
shave. 

This  lather  is  also  a  lotion.  It  contains  palm 
and  olive  oils.  So  the  tenderest  face  requires 
no  other  application. 

’Twill  amaze  you 

Sncli  statements,  we  know,  sound  like  fiction 
to  laymen. 

But  every  fact  here  stated  has  been  proved 
by  scientific  tests.  Your  own  tests  will  con¬ 
firm  them.  And  they  mean  to  you  the  same 
in  luxurious  shaving. 

We  are  offering  men  a  Free  test  tube  of 
Palmolive  Shaving  Cream  to  let  them  see  its 
action  and  result. 

Send  us  this  coupon,  and  we  will  mail  you 
this  Free  Tube.  Do  this  for  your  own  sake. 
See  what  science' has  accomplished  for  you  in 
this  line. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY,  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A. 


The  lather  maintains 
its  creamy  fullness  for 
10  minutes,  and  thus 
lubricates  the  ‘slvave. 


Within  one  minute 
the  beard  absorbs 
15%  of  water,  and 


■  * 


The  lather  itself  is  a  lotion,  kL* 

containing  palm  arid  olive 
oils.  It  soothes* all  irritation. 


Large  size  tube  at  your  druggist's,  35c 


FOR  A  FREE  TRIAL  TUBE 


THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY, 

Dept.  106,  Milwaukee  U.  S.  A. 
Please  send  me  a  Free  Trial  Tube  of 
Palmolive  Shavinsr  Cream. 


Copyright.  The  Palmolive  Company,  1920 
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The  mildest  and  most  satisfying 
smoke  of  all  — aWOC  Genuine 
French  Briar  Pipe. 

It  s  a  true  friend — a  charming  com¬ 
panion— an  inspiration  that’s  good  for 
soul  and  mind  and  body.  \  our  dealer 
carries  a  large  assortment. 


yourWif^ 


The  name  is  easy 
to  remember 


CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 


Appreciates  the 
absence  of  noisy 
leather  heels 
around  the  house. 

Cat  s  Paw  Heels 
leave  no  marks  on 
polished  floors. 

There  are  no  holes 
to  track  mud  or  dirt. 

And  last  but  not  least 


friction  Plug 

-prevents  slipping 


And  makes  them  wear  longer  than 
the  ordinary  kind. 

Insist  upon  them  —  black,  white  or 
tan— men,  women  and  children  all 
dealers. 

FOSTER  RUBBER  CO. 

105  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  the 
boster  Friction  Plug  which  prevents 
slipping. 


The  Jade  Bracelet 

Continued  from  page  H2 

:  San  Francisco,  but,  as  she  said  herself, 
|  she  had  seldom  ventured  out  of  the 
boundaries  of  her  milieu.  As  she  pic¬ 
tured  herself  to  me,  she  was  an  innocent 
maiden  who  had  spent  dull  years  in 
household  duties,  and  in  comforting  her 
I  patriarchal  father.  She  had  had  a  year 
or  two  of  schooling  in  English,  but  by 
continual  association  with  her  own  kind 
had  kept  their  jargon.  Her  mother  had 
died  in  her  childhood  and  now  her  father 
was  dead,  and  she  was  ill,  and  was  go¬ 
ing  to  the  ancestral  home  in  Canton  to 
spend  her  days  with  her  grandmother. 
Jhe  had  the  body  of  her  father  in  the 
hold  of  the  Nippon  Maru,  she  said,  and 
would  lay  him  with  his  forbears  in  that 
age-old  cemetery  on  the  hill  near  the 
seven-storied  pagoda.  He  would  have  a 
sarcophagus  of  teak,  with  five  layers  of 
Ming  lacquer.  I  could  tell  her  about 
that,  for  I  knew  much  of  China  from 
long  residence,  and  she  none  of  it,  ex¬ 
cept  what  her  people  in  San  Francisco 
had  told  her. 

Ah  Queen  did  not  laugh  and  she  sel¬ 
dom  smiled,  but  she  had  a  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor  and  not  a  little  wit.  I  listened  to 
her  with  interest.  She  knew  life, 
though  apparently  she  had  seen  but  a 
corner  of  it.  Sometimes  she  left  me, 
hand  on  brow,  at  some  piercing  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  people  and  the  hypocrisies 
of  America. 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


YOKOHAMA  is  the  door  to  the  Far 
-L  East  for  all  foreigners  from  Amer¬ 
ica.  As  we  neared  Japan,  I  debated 
whether  I  should  not  take  Ah  Queen 
ashore  at  Yokohama  and  show  her 
Tokyo,  and  perhaps  Kyoto,  and  even 
Nagoya.  I  wanted  to  see  her  sit  on  her 
haunches  in  the  long  avenue  of  maples 
at  Kamakura,  in  the  sacred  shadow  of 
the  Daibutsu,  the  gigantic  Buddha  of 

bronze — half  a  thousand  years  old _ 

who,  more  than  any  other  figure  in  the 
wide  world,  expresses  the  calm  and 
meditation  of  Asia.  It  was  kiku  time 
in  Japan,  and  I  wanted  her  to  see  the 
chrysanthemums  at  Jimpuro,  the  Nec¬ 
tarine  tea  house  at  Number  9,  but  I  did 
not  ask  hey.  We  men  are  all  cowards,  i 
and  I  thought  of  my  friends  seeing  me  t 
in  rickshas  with  a  Chinese  woman,  or 
with  her  in  hotels.  While  I  had  planned 
in  all  innocence,  I  could  imagine  those 
cynical  Americans  and  Englishmen  say¬ 
ing:  “Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that? 
With  a  Chinese  woman!” 

So  I  went  alone  to  Kamakura  and 
worshiped  a  moment  at  that  ancient 
shrine;  I  had  tea  at  the  Nectarine,  and 
had  a  day  at  Kyoto  and  Nagoya.  In 
Nagasaki,  where  I  rejoined  the  Nippon 
Maru,  I  traced  again  the  steps  of  Loti 
to  the  fountain  where  he  had  made 
love  to  Madame  Chrysantheme. 

Ah  Queen  had  not  left  the  ship,  and  I 
must  tell  her  all  about  those  wonderful 
places.  She  coughed  and  her  hand  went  1 
to  her  breast,  but  her  eyes  seemed  more  i 
brilliant  as  she  neared  the  land  of  her 
fathers. 

At  Shanghai  we  were  in  China,  hut 
she  did  not  ascend  the  river  from  Woo- 
sung  where  the  Nippon  Maru  anchored,  j 
nor  did  she  show  any  curiosity  about 
Shanghai  when  I  came  back.  She  was 
growing  weary  of  the  long  journey  over 
the  ocean.  .  Many  times  I  saw  her  look¬ 
ing  at  me  in  an  attitude  of  estimation, 
as  though  she  would  discern  if  I  were 
worthy  of  her  friendship  and  her  con  | 
fidence.  Perhaps  I  was  the  only  white 
man  she  had  ever  known ! 


THE  night  before  we  reached  Hong¬ 
kong  the  sun  went  down  early.  Ah 
Queen  and  I  stood  by  the  rail  below  the 
bridge.  Darkness  was  falling  fast,  as 
it  does  in  those  semitropics.  We 
thought  that  we  could  almost  see  the 
vague  shadows  that  portended  the  land, 
and  she  looked  intently  ahead,  her 
spirit,  I  felt  sure,  filled  with  wonder¬ 
ment  of  what  that  land  of  her  own 
tribe  might  have  for  hei\ 

She*  turned  abruptly  to  me.  “Brien, 
where  you  go?”  she  asked. 

•  I  said  that.  I  was  going  to  Manila, 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  two  days  and 
two  nights  away  from  Hongkong.  I 


REGULAR  fellows  ride 
Columbias.  You  see  ’em 
everywhere — where  the 
wide-open  world  is  before 
them,  where  there’s  lots  of 
green  and  trees — where  the 
fish  bite  and  the  roads  ’way 
ahead  are  inviting  and  the 
breeze  and  sun  put  on  a 
healthy  tan! 

Riding  a  Columbia — that’s  the 
bicycle  your  daddy  knows 
all  about,  boy ! — puts  you 
in  touch  with  those  outdoor 
places  you  hanker  for,  those 
fun-journeys  that  make  you 
husky  and  fit  for  anything , 
any  time. 

Your  dealer  will  be  mighty 
happy  to  tell  you  all  about 
the  1920  Columbias — their 
strong  build  yet  lightness 
of  weight,  their  fine  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  unusual 
equipment,  finish,  and 
riding  ease  they  give. 

See  your  dealer  today — pick 
out  the  model  you  want, 
and  get  out  in  the  open  for 
,  the  best  sport  and  the  most 
fun  you  ever  had. 

Write  for  1920  Columbia  Catalog — 
models  for  everybody  at  most 
reasonable  prices 

Westfield  Manufacturing 
Company 


34  Lozier  Avenue 


Westfield,  Mass. 


Hide  a  ftiajcte 


| 
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told  her  that  I  had  a  newspaper  there, 
(hat  I  had  been  long  away,  and  must  go 
on  with  the  Nippon  Maru,  which  would 
tarry  only  two  days  in  Hongkong.  Ah 
Queen  regarded  me  closely.  “Why  you 
not  stop  China  side?”  she  asked. 

“Because,  Ah  Queen,  I  have  my  busi¬ 
ness  to  attend  to.” 

“You  are  mallied?”  she  queried,  and 
searched  me  with  her  eyes. 

I  thought  a  moment.  What  could  she 
want?  What  did  that  matter  to  her? 

I  said  “Yes.” 

“Where  have  got  your  wife?”  she 
continued. 

“America.” 

She  gave  a  little  laugh.  “Brien,  more 
better  you  stop  China  side.  I  have  got 
plenty  money.  Have  got  no  friends 
’cept  my  grandmother.  Why  you  no 
stop  China  side?  You  good  man.  I 
like  you.  You  make  me  number  two 
wife.  You  not  stop  all  time  in  Canton. 
Maybe  you  go  Manila.  When  you  come 
Canton*  you  have  got  one  good  China 
wife  for  you.  I  get  fine  house.  Make 
it  very  nice  for  you.”  She  ceased  talk 
ing  and  transfixed  me  with  her  firm 
gaze. 

I  was  astonished..  The  purser  had 
said  I  might  find  something  of  interest 
in  this  woman,  but  I  was  not  prepared 
for  that.  I  walked  a  few  feet  from  her 
and  lighted  a  cigarette.  At  last  I  re¬ 
turned  to  her — all  the  time  she  had 
watched  me  intently  with  an  odd  smile 
parting  her  strangely  knowing  mouth. 

“Ah  Queen,”  I  said,  and  took  her 
slender  hand  apologetically,  “American 
men  do  not  do  that.  We  do  not  have 
two  wives.  We  are  content  with  one.  I 
can’t  do  that,  Ah  Queen.  I  like  you  and 
I  have  been  glad  to  know  you,  but — ” 

She  released  her  hand  and  took  me 
by  the  arm  and  drew  me  a  little  closer 
to  her.  “No  belong  proper!”  she  said. 
“I  savvee,  but  you  no  speak  true  when 
you  say  American  man  no  do  that.” 

She  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed, 
not  merrily  but  bitterly,  with  a  mor¬ 
dant  note  that  I  had  never  heard  be¬ 
fore  from  her,  and  then  increasing  her 
pressure  on  my  arm  she  said :  “Brien, 
I  savvee  man.  You  no  want  me  for 
number  two.  All  right,  can  do  that — 
but  American  man  not  have  number 
two!”  And  again  she  laughed  derisive¬ 
ly  and,  turning,  went  below. 

WHO  ever  forgets  that  entrance  to 
Hongkong  Bay?  Those  curious, 
sterile,  rocky  islands  which  swim  into 
view  first,  the  careening  fantastic 
junks,  Chinese  ships  to-day  as  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago,  with  their  huge  flap¬ 
ping  sails  of  matting,  the  fleets  of  fish¬ 
ing  sampans,  and  then  the  great  rock 
of  Hongkong.  A  few  score  years  ago 
but  a  resting  place  for  fishermen,  and 
now  terraced  to  the  peak,  and  dressed 
with  the  great  stone  palaces  of  the 
British  merchant  princes  who  had  car- 
ried  the  flag  and  trade  of  their  coun¬ 
try  to  this  distant  land  and  made  an 
older  i’ace  bondmen  for  their  profit! 

The  Nippon  Maru  lay  out  in  the 
stream.  The  passengers  went  ashore 
in  the  launches  of  the  steamship  com¬ 
pany  or  of  the  various  hotels  whose 
runners  bid  for  custom. 

I  usually  put  up  at  the  Hongkong 
Hotel,  and  so  I  did  that  time.  The 
next  day  my  room  boy  had  gone  down¬ 
stairs  to  fetch  tea,  it  being  the  hour 
of  that  ceremony,  and  returned  empty- 
handed.  I  was  about  to  upbraid  him 
when  he  explained  the  reason. 

“Master,  have  got  one  piecee  China 
girl  bottom  side  wantchee  see  you.” 
“Wantchee  see  me?” 

“Yes,  master,  one  ole  woman,  one 
piecee  girl,  see  Brien.” 

That  was  odd,  because  Chinese  women 
never  go  to  hotels  to  see  white  men. 
Of  course  it  would  be  Ah  Queen  and 
her  grandmother.  I  hesitated,  but  I 
did  go  down  to  the  drawing  room.  This 
was  not  the  Ah  Queen  that  I  had 
known.  There  was  a  gorgeously  di-essed 
creature,  all  Chinese.  The  chests  of 
her  ancestors  or  the  shops  of  Canton 
must  have  been  emptied  to  furnish  the 
brilliant  garments  she  wore.  Her  hair 
was  now  in  the  most  rigid  Chinese  fash¬ 
ion,  stiff  and  glossy  with  unguent  and 
oil,  and  pierced  with  huge  combs  and 
pins  that  glittered  against  their  black 


Sun — Hot  !  Shade — Cool ! 

Has  r)(our -Automobile 
Lost  Its  Luster  r 


YOUR  automobile  had  a  brilliant,  glossy 
finish  when  you  bought  it!  Its  appearance 
delighted  you.  You  were  proud  of  its  finish 
then.  But  are  you  proud  of  its  finish  now? 

N6,  of  course  you  are  not!  Your  car  has  lost  its 
lustrous  beauty!  It  is  no  longer  the  bright  and 
shining  model  that  once  won  your  heart.  You 
apologize  time  and  again  for  the  dingy  appear¬ 
ance  of  your  car. 

Your  automobile  has  joined  the  drab,  common¬ 
place — and  in  such  a  short  time,  too.  The 
former  mirror-like  surface  which  set  off  every 
body-line  with  a  sparkle,  has  become  dull  and 
uninteresting. 

But  after  all  it  isn’t  strange — this  thing  that 
has  happened  to  your  car.  It  happens  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  automobiles.  A  car  must  indeed  be 
finished  with  something  far  better  than  the 
ordinary  varnish  if  it  is  to  hold  its  beauty  in 
face  of  the  many  elements  of  weather  and 
wear  that  are  constantly  pounding  away  at  it. 

Subject  to  Ceaseless  Attacks 

Consider  first  of  all  the  sun.  It  is  without  doubt 
the  worst  enemy  of  varnish.  Its  blazing  rays 
literally  cook  the  life  out  pf  the  finish  of  a 
motor  car!  Then  there  is  the  cold  of  winter — and 
the  heat  of  summer!  Also  sudden  changes  in 
temperature — such  as  a  quick  shift  from  broil¬ 
ing  sun  to  cool  shade  or  cold  rain!  The  wear 
and  teai;  of  dirt,  dust,  gravel,  sand  and  oil! 

Summer  to  winter — morning  to  midnight — in 
fact  EVERY  time  you  drive  your  car  you  en¬ 
counter  these  destructive  forces.  And  the  beauty 
of  your  car — actually  its  length  of  service — de¬ 
pends  largely  on  the  ability  of  a  few  thin  coats 
of  varnish  to  resist  the  extremes  of  hot  and 
cold,  weather  and  wear.  Once  the  varnish  coats 


yield,  rain  and  moisture  begin  to  seep  through 
and  that  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Nothing 
but  refinishing  can  restore  the  luster. 

Unusual  Qualities  Essential 

It  isn’t  surprising  that  the  beauty  of  many 
motor  cars  is  short-lived — that  only  a  varnish 
of  unusual  qualities  can  give  long-lasting 
beauty.  Note  below  the  four  vital  qualifications 
of  SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish.  Many  var¬ 
nishes  have  two  or  even  three  of  these  qualities, 
but  none  to  our  knowledge  has  all  four  as  they 
exist  in  SUN  Varnish — and  all  four  are 
essential. 

1  SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  flows  per¬ 
fectly — insuring  ease  of  application  and 
best  results  in  the  paint  shop. 

2  SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  dries  to 
a  closely-knit,  waterproof,  non-porous 
film  —  impervious  to  moisture. 

3  SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  has  in¬ 
tense  luminosity — producing  a  brilliant, 
lustrous  finish. 

4  SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  produces 
a  hard  yet  elastic  finish.  Its  durability 
will  surprise  you.  It  resists  manfully 
the  elements  seeking  to  destroy  it. 

You  may  be  buying  a  new  car  this  springy  If 
so  give  a  thought  to  the  varnish.  Should  they 
tell  you  it  is  finished  with  SUN  Varnish,  you 
will  know  you  are  best-protected.  In  having 
your  present  car  refinished  it  will  be  to  your 
advantage  to  specify  SUN  Varnish,  both  for 
the  rubbing  and  finishing  coats.  Satisfactory 
refinishing  requires  skilled  workmanship. 
There  is  a  good  automobile  painter  in  your 
community.  See  him! 


SUN  VARNISH  CO.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Write  for  our  free  booklet,  **  How  to  Care  for  the  Finish  of  an  Automobile.’* 


Foiled! 


'ns  away  with  a  curse  every 
or  spare  tire  protected  with 


POWERSTEEL 

Autowlock 


He  knows  he  can’t  heat  that 
combination  of  famous  Yellow 
Strand  W  ire  Rope  and  non- 
pickable  spring  lock.  Handy, 
compact.  So  reliable  that  it 
saves  10%  on  theft  insurance 
in  some  companies.  At  dealers, 
$2.80  east  of  Rockies. 

RAST.INE  AUTOWLINE,  also 
made  of  Yellow  Strand  Rope,  is 
the  original  wire  rope  towline. 


hits  under  seat  cushion.  Has 
patented  Snaffle  Hooks  that 
snap  on  easily  and  can't  loosen. 
At  dealers,  $6.95  east  of 
Rockies. 

POWF.RSTF.EL  TRUCKLTNF, 
another  necessity,  is  just  what 
you  need  for  truck-towing.  Re¬ 
tails,  e^st  of  Rockies,  at  $1 1.30 
with  plain  hooks;  $12.75  with 
Snaffle  Hooks. 


BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS  — NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  Celebrated  Yellow:  Strand  Wire  Rope — For 
General  Construction  Work  and  Other  Industrial  Uses. 
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The  NICHTwcar  of  aNation! 


EBosenfeCd'SCo  riAKCRS 


Baltimor  e  -  N  ew  York  -Cmicaco 


is  the  new  process,  self  contained, 
one-man.  roller  flour  mill  that  is 
revolutionizing:  the  millintf  indus 
try.  It  requires  half  the  power  and 
labor  of  the  long:  system  mill,  and 
makes  a  better  flavored  flour  that  re¬ 
tains  the  health  building  vitamines 
and  the  natural  sweet  flavor  of  the 
wheat. 

Everywhere  people  are  demanding 
this  better  flour.  Our  customers 
are  given  the  privilege  of  using  our 
Nationally  advertised  popular  Brand 


your  name  printed  on  them.  OUR 
■  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  ex 
amines  samples  of  your  flour  every 
thirty  days  and  keeps  your  products 
up  to  our  high  “Flavo”  standard 
We  start  you  in  business  with  our 
“Confidential  Selling  Plans”  and 
teach  you  the  business  of  milling 
and  selling  flour. 

Over  1900 communities  already  have 
Midget  Marvel  Mills.  Startnow  mill¬ 
ing  “Flavo”  Flour  in  your  own  com¬ 
munity  before  some  one  else  takes 
advantage  of  this  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Book. “The 
Story  of  a  Wonderful  Flour  Mill.” 

The  Anglo-American  Mill  Co. 

760-766  Trust  Building,  OWENSBORO,  KY. 


Collier's,  The  National  Weekly 


What  shall  I  read  to-night? 

T  T  AVE  you  read  any  war  history  ?  Now  is  the  time  to,do  so 
— now  while  the  information  will  be  of  value  to  you. 

And  you  can  read  with  pleasure  and  profit,  if  you  select 

Collier’s  Story  of  the  Great  War 

You  can’t  pretend  to  understand  the  current  of  to-day’s  thought  or  the  gigantic  task 

_  of  reconstruction,  unless  you  have  an  intimate 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company,  ,  knowledge  of  the  causes,  actions,  and  results 

416  West  13th  St.,  New  York  City  of  the  war.  Collier’s  history  supplies  it  in 

send  me  descriptive  matter,  including  price,  of  .  comprehensive  and  authoritative  form.  Be- 

Collier’s  Story  of  the  Great  War,  without  obliga-  1  •  i  i  •  •  r  ■  , 

tion.  I  sides  being  informative  and  educational,  it  is  a 

N:Hne  . . .  I  masterpiece  of  thrilling  narrative.  “It  deserves 

Address  . . .  j  well  of  every  American,”  said  Roosevelt.  See 

(  for  yourself.  Send  for  free  description  to-dav. 
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foil.  Her  face  was  powdered  white 
and  her  lips  were  scarlet  with  paint. 
On  her  hands  were  many  rings  of  dia¬ 
monds  and  highly  colored  stones. 

Her  clothes  made  her  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  woman.  She  wore  an  emerald 
green  coat  of  heavy  silk,  embroidered 
with  massive  gold,  buttoned  with  gems. 
Her  mandarin  skirt  parted  to  show 
trousers  of  lavender  striped  with  gold. 
Her  feet  were  no  longer  in  the  kid  boots 
of  San  Franciso,  hut  in  the  soft  gray 
silk  of  China. 

The  old  woman,  whose  face  had  a 
thousand  wrinkles,  was  like  any  other 
old  woman  of  Canton,  dressed  in  the 
unobtrusive,  dull  colors  of  age  which 
has  abandoned  hope  of  attraction. 

They  bowed  as  I  approached  them, 
and  Ah  Queen  said:  “Brien,  you  not 
be  angry.  I  come  see  you  before  I  go 
Canton.  I  like  you.  I  speak  you  good- 
by.  I  not  see  you  on  ship  when  you 
go  away.  To-night  I  go  Canton  on 
Fat  Shan.” 

She  put  one  small  jeweled  hand  into 
a  voluminous  sleeve  and  slowly  brought 
out  a  wooden  box  which  was  covered 
with  red  rice  paper — the  kind  fire¬ 
crackers  are  wrapped  in.  It  was  tied 
with  a  blue  string,  and,  putting  it  into 
my  hand,  she  said:  “Brien,  have  got 
for  you  one  littee  present.  Good-by.” 

Her  voice  had  infinite  sadness  in  it. 

1  took  her  hand  in  mine  and  pressed 
it.  “Good-by,  Ah  Queen,”  I  said,  and, 
urged  by  an  indefinable  sentiment,  I 
kissed  her.  A  faint  tinge  of  crimson 
rose  through  the  dead  white  of  her 
cheeks.  She  sighed. 

1  watched  them  going  down  the  corri¬ 
dor — All  Queen  erect,  almost  haughty 
in  her  new  attire,  and  the  old  woman 
tottering  along  on  the  feet  which  in 
childhood  had  been  bent  to  make  the 
golden  lilies  of  Chinese  esthetics. 

In  my  room  I  cut  the  blue  string  and 
opened  the  red  box,  and  lifted  out  from 
its  nest  of  tissue  paper  a  wondrous 
jade  bracelet.  I  tried  to  slip  it  over  my 
hand  on  to  my  wrist,  but  it  would  not 
go,  and  so  I  threw  away  the  box  and  the 
string  and  put  the  bracelet  in  my  waist¬ 
coat  pocket.  Sunk  in  its  emerald  sheen 
were  two  characters  in  gold  intaglios. 
They  were  not  mere  phonetic  delinea¬ 
tions  of  sound  values,  but  had  a  cryptic 
meaning,  which  the  shroff  at  the  hotel 
said  must  be  local  to  some  place  or  per¬ 
tain  to  some  person.  They  were  of 
quality,  he  said,  and  though  they  meant 
actually  “Corrupter  of  law,”  they  had  a 
secret  signification  he  could  not  fathom. 

That  was  years  ago,  and  always  I  had 
taken  it  with  me  in  my  travels,  and 
wherever  I  made  my  habitat  I  had  laid 
Ah  Queen’s  parting  gift  on  the  chiffo 
nier  or  table  in  my  bedroom,  and  in  this 
beautiful  green  circle  had  put  my  keys, 
at  night,  or  in  the  day,  so  that  I  would 
always  know  where  they  were.  Thus  I 
had  established  a  fixed  place  for  the 
bracelet,  as  a  man  puts  his  watch  under 
his  pillow  before  he  retires,  or  a  woman 
places  her  combs  and  hairpins  on  a 
bureau  at  bedtime. 

AND  now  the  bracelet  was  gone,  and  I 
.  lay  awake  puzzling  at  the  mystery 
of  its  disappearance.  It  had  been  gone 
for  a  week,  but,  as  I  have  said,  I  was 
not  all  at  sea  as  to  the  probable  thief. 

It  was  a  fortnight  before  this  night 
that  Hip  Sing  said  incidentally,  v'hen 
I  had  given  him  a  drop  of  Pernoud : 
“China  New  Year  bimeby  come  pretty 
quick.” 

I  recalled  that  a  number  of  times  my 
ironed  linen  had  appeared  in  my  rooms 
without  my  admitting  it  by  the  door, 
and  I  had  thought,  if  I  had  thought  at 
all,  that  Hip  Sing  had  returned  it  when 
the  old  woman,  who  came  to  clean,  was 
in  the  apartment.  I  could  not  think  of 
accusing  her  in  my  mind  of  the  theft. 
I  thought  of  the  sardonic  Chinaman’s 
unconcealable  admiration  of  the  brace¬ 
let  and  I  said  to  myself:  “I’ll  go  to  Hip 
Sing’s  joint  and  wring  his  heathen 
neck.” 

I  heard  faintly  the  snapping  of  fire¬ 
crackers  and  a  few  dull  pistol  shots, 
and  sleepily  I  realized  that  the  China 
New  Year  had  come  to-night,  with  its 
usual  fusillade  of  revolvers  and  its 
continuous  uproar  of  crackers.  The 
fire  was  dying  down  and  my  eyes  half 
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You  Can  Make 
*500  to  *1000 

a  Month  Milling 

“IWo  "TMt 

on  this  New’  Wonderful  Mill 

in  your  community — no  previous  mill¬ 
ing  experience  necessary. 

You  can  be  the  local  flour  miller 
of  your  community  with  but  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  investment,  and 
have  a  dignified,  permanent  busi¬ 
ness  that  will  earn  you  steady 
profits  the  entire  year. 

By  grinding  your  home  grown 
wheat  and  supplying  your  Com- 
-'tnunity  with  flour  and  mill  feed  you 
save  the  freight  on  the  wheal  out 
and  the  incoming  flour  and  feed, 
besides  earning  the  regular  milling 
profits  and  the  extra  profit  of  making 
“A  BETTER  BARREL  OF 
FLOUR  CHEAPER”  on  the 
famous  “MIDGET  MARVEL."  The 

AMERICAN  MMIU 


FACTORY- T0-RIDER 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY 

Bin  direct  and  «a%e  $10  to  $20  on  * 
bicycle.  RANGER  BICYCLES  now 

pine  in  44  styles,  colors  and  sizes.  Greatly 
prices  reduced.  WE  DELIVER 
u  on  approval  and  SO  doy*  trial, 
iug  test. 

EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired,  ai  * 
mull  advance  over  our  Special  Fa. 
tory-to-Rlder  cash  prices. 

TIRES,  lamps,  wheels*,  parls  ami 
supplies  a  I  half  usual  prices. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle/ tires,  or.  sun¬ 
dries  until  you  gel  our  big  fre* 
Ranger  catalog,  low  prices  ami 
liberal  terms.  A  postal  brings  evei 
filing. 

CYCLE  COMPANY 
Dept.  M-54  Chicago 
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3-in-One  is  a  real  necessity  in  the  outfit 
of  every  vacationist.  It  lubricates  per¬ 
fectly  every  part  of  your  equipment  that 
ever  needs  oiling — reels,  rifles,  revolv¬ 
ers,  shotguns,  oar  locks,  bicycles. 


3-in-One  keeps  rod  joints  from  sticking. 
Cleans  and  polishes  fine  rods  and  keeps 
them  supple.  Makes  the  reel  run  per¬ 
fect —  no  back  lashing.  Waterproofs 
line  and  floating  flie_. 

3-in-One 

The  Outdoor  Man’s  Oil 

is  great  for  cleaning  and  preserving  golf 
clubs.  Keeps  shaft  and  leather  handle 
in  good  condition.  Prevents  rust  on  the 
metal  head  3-in-One  Oil  is  a  wonder- 
tul  rust  and  tarnish  preventive. 


Your  razor —  safety  or  ordinary  —  will 
treat  you  better  if  you  draw  the  blade 
,  between  thumb  and  finger  moistened 
with  3-in-One  before  stropping  and  after 
shaving.  This  prevents  rust  forming 
between  the  microscopic  teeth  of  the 
cutting  edge.  Rub  a  few'  drops  of 
3-in-One  into  your  strop  occasionally 
to  make  it  take  hold  of  razor  better. 


Of  all  the  things  to  remember  when 
going  away,  one  of  the  most  important 
is  3-in-One. 

At  all  good  stores.  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  15c,  30c, 


1  closed  in.  sleep,  when  suddenly  I  heard  1 
the  bathroom  window  open.  I  heard  it 
rising-  in  its  frames,  and  started  up. 
“Burglars!”  I  said,  inaudibly.  Pirates 
I  had  met  and  robbers  in  war,  and  now  j 
I  was  to  know  a  burglar.  I  heard  a  j 
soft  foot  placed  upon  the  chair  beside 
the  bathroom  window  and  then  as  soft, 
a  sound,  as  the  intruder  stepped  down 
to  the  floor. 

“Chinese  shoes  of  felt,”  I  said.  “It 
is  not  a  burglar;  it  is  Hip  Sing.  The 
Chinese  New  Year  is  here  and  the 
bones  of  his  ancestors  in  China  cannot 
rest  until  he  has  paid  his  debts,  and 
restored  his  ill-gotten  gains  to  their 
rightful  owners.  The  spirit  of  Confu¬ 
cius  urges  him.  I  will  lie  still,  and  let 
him  make  his  restitution  and  save  his 
face!” 

I  was  wide  awake  now,  but  I  closed 
my  eyes  with  just  a  corner  open.  There 
was  no  light  but  that  from  the  grate. 
The  newcomer  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
came  out  of  the  bathroom,  along  the 
short  passage,  and  stood  a  moment  in 
the  doorway  of  the  living  room  in  which 
I  lay.  I  did  not  dare  to  look,  but  the 
intruder  walked  to  the  fire  and,  turn¬ 
ing,  faced  me. 

I  looked  then  from  under  my  lashes, 
and  saw — -not  Hip  Sing,  but  Ah  Queen. 

SHE  was  as  on  that  melancholy  day 
in  far  Hongkong  when  she  had  given 
me  the  missing  bracelet.  Her  hair, 
which  so  often  I  had  seen  blowing  in 
the  breezes  of  the  Pacific,  was  now  as 
in  that  stupid  hotel  parlor,  pierced  by 
the  silver  combs  and  the  massive  orna 
ments  which  the  rich  of  China  affect. 
Her  face  was  white  as  lilies,  and  her 
scarlet  lips  were  slightly  opened  in  a 
smile.  Her  eyes  were  dark  wells  of 
passion  as  she  came  close,  and,  bending 
slightly,  regarded  me. 

My  heai-t  fluttered,  but  I  could  not 
speak.  I  had  that  feeling  one  knows  in 
dreams,  of  not  being  sure  whether  one 
is  awake  or  asleep,  and  I  seemed  to 
struggle  with  a  mad  need  to  say  -some-  i 
thing,  and  an  inability  to  open  my  ! 
moutb.  My  eyes  were  wide  open  now,  1 
and  she  looked  far  into  them  as  if  she 
said : 

“Brien,  you  have  forgot  Ah  Queen?” 
All  this  was  but  a  second,  for  she 
turned  and  went  slowly  into  tbe  dining  j 
room,  and  I  could  not  move  my  head  to 
look.  I  heard  an  object  fall  upon  the 
lacquered  table,  striking  the  metal  keys, 
and  I  knew  that  Ah  Queen  herself  had 
brought  back  the  bracelet.  The  sound 
was  that  of  stone,  of  jade,  upon  the 
polished  surface  of  the  wood  and  the 
steel  of  the  keys. 

Again  she  came  toward  me,  stood  a 
moment  beside  me,  and  went  to  the  fire¬ 
place.  I  saw  the  heavy  brocade  of  the 
green  coat,  its  gold  shining  as  a  flicker¬ 
ing  flame  gleamed  upon  it.  Then  she 
went  out  the  door. 

I  heard  her  little  feet  in  their  soft 
gray  shoes  patter  through  the  passage. 

I  heard  her  step  upon  the  chair  and  go 
out  the  window. 

I  lay  almost  paralyzed  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  hearing  again  the  faint  roar  of 
the  salvos  to  Joss  from  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  Chinatown.  My  first  impulse 
|  was  to  get  up  at  once  and  rush  into  the 
dining  room  and  see  the  bracelet,  but  a 
mixed  feeling  of  shame  and  caution 
j  came  upon  me,  and  through  my  brain 
ran  opposing  couhsel: 

“Go  and  see  for  yourself  that  Ah 
Queen  has  brought  it  back!” 

“You  fool,  do  you  believe  in  ghosts? 
Why  should  Ah  Queen  be  here  dressed 
as  in  China  years  ago?  She  is  probably 
dead,  for  she  was  very  ill.” 

“Nevertheless,  get  up  and  look!” 
“Don’t  you  do  it!  You  will  be  ac¬ 
knowledging  your  belief  in  spirits.  It 
was  not  a  real  Ah  Queen.  It  could  not 
have  been.  Why,  how  would  she  have 
known  of  the  drain  pipe,  and  risked  the 
precarious  footing  along  it?  The  morn¬ 
ing  will  do.  The  day  will  bring  an  end 
to  your  dream.” 

I  closed  my  eyes  tight  to  stop  this 
quarreling  of  my  dissonant  egos.  I  fell 
asleep,  after  many  minutes,  my  last 
conscious  motion,  the  pressing  of  the 
button  beside  the  couch,  which  turned 
on  the  ceiling  lights.  I  thought  to 
!  arouse  myself  and  go  to  bed,  but  the 
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ARCO 1 AND 

Vacuum  Cleaner 


Cleans  all  over  the  house.  Gets  the  surface  and  ground-in  dust,  grit,  lint,  threads  and 
trash  with  a  few'  moments’  easy  stroking  without  moving  heavy  furniture.  No  heavy  or 
noisy  machinery  to  drag  around.  The  accumulations  do  not  have  to  be  handled,  but 
are  piped  into  the  sealed  dust  bucket  in  basement.  Saves  extra  help.  Sanitary! 

Easily  installed  in  old  or  new  Residences,  Apartments, Theatres,  Chufches,  Schools, 
etc.  Made  mounted  on  truck  for  factories  offices,  etc.  Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 


American  Radiator  Company 

Department  C-62.  816-822  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Makers  of  the  world-famous  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 


Why?  Because  Murads  are  made  of  1 00  %  pure 
Turkish  tobacco  —  and  Turkish  tobacco  is  the 
world’s  most  famous  tobacco  for  cigarettes. 


Judge  for  yourself — / 


'Grad/hriss'- 

Mi 


A  great  statesman  once  said, 

I’d  rather  be  right  than  President” 

The  discriminating  smoker  says: — “I’d  rather  pay 
20  Cents  for  a  box  of  ten  Murads,  THE  Turkish 
cigarette,  them  for  a  hundred  ordinary  cigarettes." 
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DON’T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  ™4A™; 

Pefore  disclosing  your  invention  to  anyone  send  for  blank  form 
'  EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEPTION' ’  to  be  signed  and  witnessed. 
Form  and  information  concerning  patents  free. 

LANCASTER  &  ALLWINE,  268  Ouray  Buildins.  Washington,  D.  C, 

Originators  of  the  form  “ Evidence  of  Conception *’ 
ImtAmAvnl/.  *  A  I -east  cost.  Greatest  advantages.  Jncor- 

lncorporate  in  Arizona*  poration  completed  in  one  day.  Stock 

made  full  paid  non- assessable.  Clientele  of  over  50,000.  Get  our  book. 

STODDARD  INCORPORATING  CO.,  B018-K,  Phonnii,  Aria. 


LANDSEEKERS 


PATENT-SENSE 

«»  SIATM  COITION 

i/he  Book  for  Inventors  ff  MfEs” 
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By  Return  Moil  FREE  Write 
ofLACEY.  Dept.  P,  Wdshin^ton.  DC. 


Big  opportunity  in  Michigan. 
Hardwood  land  $(G  to  $35  per 
acre.  10  to  160  A.  Small  down 
payments;  easy  terms  on  balance.  Big  money  in  grain*,  stock, 
poultry  or  fruit.  Big  Illustrated  booklet  free  on  request. 

SW1GART  LAND  COMPANY,  R1245  First  Nat’l  Bk  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

IMVCNTflDQ  desiring  to  secure  patents  should  send  for 
Ill  Y  til  I  vJlYiJ  our  free  Guide  Book  “How  to  Get  Your 
Patent.”  Randolph  &  Co.,  Dept.  156,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D  A  TCMTC  ^rrSte^or  ^ree  Illustrated  Book  and  “Evidenoeof 
[  I  ^  Conception  Blank”.  Send  model  or  sketch  and 

description  for  free  opinion  as  to  its  patentable 
nature.  Highest  References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
terms.  Y  1C  TOR  J.  hlAKs  A  CO.,  Ultl  Ninth.  \Y  nJiiitglnii,  D.C. 


genuine  inner  armor  for  auto  tires.  Double  mileage; 
prevent  punctures  and  blowouts.  Agents  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co.  Dept.  200  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Do  You  Like 
To  Use  Tools? 

Turn  This  Valuable  Talent 
Into '  Earning  Power — Now 

There  is  an  urgent  demand  at 
good  salaries  for  men  who  ha vo 
a  natural  liking  for  mechanical 
work.  We  have  more  calls  than 
we  can  fill.  Hundreds  of  begin - 
ners  are  m  three  months’  time  earning  from  $3o  to 
.  l->a  week.  You  can  earn  while  you  learn. 
Mechanical  Dentistry  is  a  pleasant  and  dignified 
profession  -only  ordinary  education  required;  very 
little  book  study— just  practical  work.  No  charge 
lor  equipment.  Write  for  free  catalog  No. 

BODEE  smech  anicaF  DENT  ISTRY 


NEW  YORK 

136  W.52  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
15IiJAno  Walnut  Sts. 


BROOKLYN 
15  FI  atbush  Ave. 


Wdolcwn  Cancel 


Form  a  canoe  club.  We  will  furnish  constitutions 
and  by-laws.  You  can  pick  a  fleet  of  “Old  Town 
Canoes  from  the  new  1920  catalog.  Thirteen  grace¬ 
ful  models  pictured  in  natural  colors.  Complete 
list  of  accessories.  All  prices  given.  First  cost  is 
the  last— there  is  no  upkeep  to  an  "Old  Town”. 
Write  for  free,  postpaid  catalog  today. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  COMPANY 
940  Middle  Street  Old  Town,  BHaine,  XT.  8.  A. 


Send  For  This  Free  Booklet 

V^OII  can  choose  your  children’s  heroes  and 
heroines  for  them.  You  can  determine  their 

P.F  .  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 

436  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City 

ideals.  You  can  prepare  them  for  happy,  cul¬ 
tured,  successful  lives.  How? 

You  may  send  me  the  free  booklet  i 
about  The  Junior  Classics. 

The  Junior  Classics  Booklet 

Name .  1 

Address .  ' 

tells  the  story.  How  these  847  Junior  Classics  were  chosen, 
what  they  are,  and  how  you  may  have  them  for  your  boy 
or  girl  is  all  told  in  this  wonderful  free  booklet.  One 
mother  writes:  '  It  is  worth  a  hundred  dollars  to  me.” 

C.  W.  5.22-26  1 

Send  for  it  To-day.  It's  Free.  Use  the  Coupon. 

stupor  succeeding  my  strange  experi  [ 
once  was  too  overpowering. 

I  was  awake  with  the  first  dawning. 
The  fire  was  dead  in  the  grate  and 
the  cold  room  half  shaded  by  the  still 
obscure  light  of  the  coming  day.  All 
the  stunning  events  of  the  night,  that 
dream  or  apparition  of  Ah  Queen,  the 
return  or  the  fancied  return  of  the  jade 
bracelet,  oppressed  me  still.  What 
could  be  real  about  it?  I  had  but  to 
walk  six  paces  to  know  the  truth,  but 
still  that  contrary  spirit  in  me  told  me 
to  wait. 

“There  is  no  bracelet  there!”  and 
“Why  should  you  be  fooled?” 

My  head  almost  mechanically  turned 
and  I  could  have  seen  in  a  glance  if  the 
bracelet  was  on  the  red  and  gold 
lacquered  table;  but  I  went  the  other 
way  and  into  the  bathroom.  The  win¬ 
dow  was  just  as  I  had  left  it.  I  bathed 
and  then  went  into  my  bedroom  and 
di’essed,  and  was  about  to  leave  the 
house  to  breakfast  when  I  said:  “Well, 
now  that  you  have  a  legitimate  reason 
to  get  your  keys,  why  not  go  in  and 
look?  Even  the  devil  himself  could  not 
accuse  you  of  believing.” 

I  had  my  hat  on  and  my  stick  in  my 
hand,  and  I  turned  leisurely  so  as  to 
convince  myself  that  I  did  not  believe 
that  the  bracelet  was  there.  I  walked 
down  the  passage  again,  through  the 
living  room,  and  over  the  threshold  and 
stood  beside  the  lacquered  table. 

The  table  was  empty.  The  bracelet 
was  not  there ! 

I  stood  another  minute  and  then  I 
knew  well  that  I  had  firmly  believed 
that  it  was  there,  and  that,  like  as  I 
might  to  efface  that  vision  of  Ah  Queen, 
it  had  been  as  real  to  me  as  fact  itself. 

I  could  not  lose  that  belief,  and  wonder¬ 
ing  still  what  might  be  real  and  might 
be  fancy,  I  opened  the  door  to  the  street. 

There  was  an  unexpected  sound  and 
a  box  that  had  been  left  between  the 
door  knob  and  the  frame  fell  upon  the 
mat  outside.  I  picked  it  up.  It  was  a 
red  box  tied  with  a  blue  string.  I 
opened  it  quickly  and  in  it  gleamed  the 
jade  bracelet  of  Ah  Queen !  Mystery 
to  be  dreamed  of  often  ! 

What  was  the  truth?  Ah  Queen 
herself  had  not  come  to  replace  that 
remembrance  of  herself  again  upon  my 
table!  A  shade  was  all  that  I  had  seen; 
a  projection  of  my  desire  to  view  again 
that  strange  woman.  Did  not  Freud 
say  it?  But  there  was  the  jade  itself, 
and  in  the  very  box  that  I  had  tossed 
into  the  fireplace  in  the  Hongkong  hotel. 
Boxes  like  that  were  common,  thoug’h. 
They  were  the  usual  wrappings  of  small 
objects  among  Chinese  dealers. 

But  again  the  jewel?  Who  had 
brought  it  back?  Was  it  possible  that 
highbinder,  Hip  Sing,  had  stolen  it,  and 
that  in  my  sleep  the  slight  sound  of  his 
approach  at  the  front  door  and  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  box  beside  the  knob  had  in¬ 
duced  the  realistic  imaginings  of  the 
night?  Has  not  science  such  explana¬ 
tion  of  sleep  fantasies? 

No  sphinx  answered  my  question. 
But  intense  as  was  my  deception, 
strange  as  was  the  whole  incident  of  the 
gaining  of  the  bracelet,  its  loss  and 
mystifying  return,  there  was  yet  to  be 
a  development  which  should  astound  me 
more  than  all  that  had  gone  before. 

A  MONTH  ago  I  returned  again  from 
China.  On  the  island  of  Shamien, 

'  at  Canton,  I  had  been  the  guest  of  Ho 
Ming,  formerly  Chinese  consul  general 
at  San  Francisco,  now  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  huge  company  which  runs  steam¬ 
ships  between  the  California  port  and 
Hongkong.  Himself  a  singular  study, 
a  polished  Westerner  in  speech,  a  uni¬ 
versity  man,  nephew  of  the  governor  of 
Kwantung  Province,  and  of  exquisite 
manner,  his  hospitality  was  prime.  He 
was  a  taipan  of  merchants  now.  With 
the  cigars  lit,  we  looked  out  on  the 
starry  river  where  a  half  million  live 
all  their  wretched  lives  in  the  frail 
boats  moored  one  to  the  other.  The 
name  of  Ah  Queen  rose  to  my  lips,  and 
I  spoke  it. 

“It  could  not  be  possible  that  in  such 
a  vast  place,  you,  Mr.  Ho,  would  know 
anything  about  a  Chinese  woman  who 
formerly  lived  in  San  Francisco  and 
who  came  here  to  be  with  her  grand 


In  Memoriam 

THOSE  immortal 
heroes  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  that 
Our  Nation  might  con¬ 
tinue,  demand  recognition 
on  Memorial  Day.  Honor 
them  by  flying  Old  Glory. 

Look  up  that  flag  of 
yours  now.  If  faded  or 
torn,  it  is  high  time  you 
had  one  bright  and  new. 

Go  to  your  dealer’s  and 
ask  for  a  flag  of  Bull  Dog 
Bunting.  Here  is  a  flag 
made  strictly  to  accord 
with  American  ideals.  It 
is  well-nigh  enduring  as 
to  texture.  Many  months 
from  now  its  glorious 
beauty  will  be  as  fresh  as 
when  you  bought  it. 

For  your  protection  the 
name,  “Bull  Dog  Bun¬ 
ting”,  is  on  the  canvas 
band.  Look  for  it. 

JOHN  C.  DETTRA  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers 
Oaks,  Penna. 
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Fla&s 


Cut  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs 
fully  80% 

-as  compared  to  the 
cost  of  protecting  circuits 
with  “ one-time ”  fuses. 

Do  you  know  what  you  spend 
yearly  for  electrical  protection? 
Call  in  your  electrician— get  the  figures— 
they  are  four-fifths  too  high  if  you  are  using 
fuses  which  are  discarded  after  operation. 

An  inexpensive  Economy  “Drop  Out’’ 
Renewal  Link,  applied  in  a  few  minutes, 
makes  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  as  good  as 
new.  Nothing  is  discarded  but  the  broken 
fuse  strip  which  has  operated.  This  makes 
possible  the  80%  cut  in  the  cost  of  fusing. 

Insist  on  Economy  Fuses— approved  by 
the  Underv/riters’  Laboratories  in  all  ca¬ 
pacities — from  0  to  600  amperes  in  both 
250  and  600  volts. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  electrical 
Jobbers  and  Dealers 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

Economy  Fuso*  also  aro  made  In  Canada  at  Montrssl 


Every  Home  Should  Fly  a  Fla£ 


way 


STOPS  THE 


£8328$* 
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“pro 


75c  worth  of  this  phenomenal 
liquid,  poured  into  the  water  in 
the  radiator,  will  instantly  cure 
the  most  troublesome  leak,  any¬ 
where  in  cooling  system.  Your 
dealer  will  refund  your  money  or 
replace  the  goods,  free,  at  your 
option  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied. 

Why  pay  $15  to  $30  for  a  soldering 
job?  Save  this  money  and  delay. 
Radiator  Neverleak  makes  such  a 
sturdy  repair  that  it  often  excels  sol¬ 
dering.  It  positively  can¬ 
not  clog  or  harm  the  cool¬ 
ing  system. 

Always  carry  a  can  for 
emergency.  75c  a  can  at 
all  dealers  or  sent  direct. 
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BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO. 

363  ELLICOTT  STREET 
BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Going  to  College 
Next  Fall  ? 


Like  Earl  W.  Wells, 
whose  picture  you  see 
here,  you  can  make  a 
go  of  it  with  almost  no 
financial  assistance.  He 
is  self-supporting,  and 
is  earning  his  way 
through  college.  Last 
summer  his  earnings 
averaged  more  than 
$100.00  a  month.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  his  spare- 
time  work  brought 
him,  on  an  average,  one 
Earl  W  Welh  dollar  an  hour. 

Many  other  boys  and  gril  ls  are  doing:  the  same  as  Earl  Wells. 
By  becoming:  our  representative,  you  can  do  it  too.  Why 
not  begin  at  once  ?  Let  me  tell  you  how.  Address 

Chief  of  Staff,  Desk  C-IO 
THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHINGICOMPANY 
416  West  Thirteenth  Street  New  York  City 
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Kady  Concealed 
Suspenders 

Worn  under  the  shirt 

'“THE  latest  fashion  in  trousers  support 
*  and  —  being  Kady  —  the  utmost  in  sus¬ 
pender  comfort.  Worn  with  or  without  a 
belt.  Avoid  the  dangerous  compression  of 
abdomen  caused  by  a  tight  belt.  Support 
trousers  with  Kady  Concealed  snd  wear 
your  belt  lo-se.  Easily  fastened.  Once  you 
have  enjoyed  the  great  comfort  of  Kady 
Concealed  you  will  always  want  it.  White 
webbing.  Fresh,  live  elastic. 

A l  Leading  Haberdasheries  Everywhere 

THE  OHIO  SUSPENDER  CO.,  Mansfield.  0 


mother  some  years  ago.  She  -was  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  merchant  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  you  were  the  consul  there  at 
the  very  time  she  left.” 

Mr.  Ho  blew  out  smoke  from  liis  cigar 
which  he  held,  as  do  all  Orientals,  with 
the  lighted  end  away  from  him,  and  re¬ 
plied  enigmatically:  “Tell  us  the  story, 
Mr.  O’Brien.” 

The  company,  four  Chinese,  a  Parse* 
banker,  and  two  Englishmen,  settled  in 
their  cushions,  and  echoed  his  request. 

I  told  it  just  as  I  have  here,  and 
when  I  ended  with  the  revealment  of 
the  bracelet  from  the  outside  of  the 
house,  showing  that  the  wraith  or  hu¬ 
man  had  never  entered  it,  they  sat  back, 
and  one  of  the  whites  blew  out  his 
breath. 

“Slender,  with  very  white  teeth, 
named  Ah  Queen,  and  of  Chinatown,” 
mused  Ho  Ming.  “Oh,  Mr.  O’Brien, 
you  were  not  very  wise  in  your  dis¬ 
cernment.  And  you  a  journalist,  who 
has  seen  wars  and  diplomats,  and  trade 
— and,  I  take  it,  other  women!  I  know 
Ah  Queen,  for  it  was  I  who  sent  her 
from  San  Francisco.  I  will  tell  you 
how  she  got  her  name.” 

He  stopped  talking,  and  Sir  Ptaul 
Chatterjee,  the  Parsee,  said:  “Mr.  Ho, 
do  not  be  cruel!  We  suffer  each  mo¬ 
ment  of  ignorance.” 

The  former  consul  general  bowed, 
smilingly.  “I  break  the  spell,”  he  said. 
“She  was  the  Queen  of  Chinatown.  She 
wore  a  veil  for  our  young  friend  here. 
She  was  the  most  remarkable  female  I 
have  known.  She  was  horn  a  slave  girl, 
and  raised  in  a  place  the  police  know. 
She-  was  keen  and  strong,  and  won  her 
freedom  by  sheer  force  of  character. 
And  then  she  became  the  scour ge  -of  the 
white  men,  whose  unwilling  victim  she 
had  been.  She  sold  them  hard  di’ink 
and  wine  and  opium.  She  ruined  them 
body  and  soul.  She  bought  the  police, 
and  ruined  them  in  turn.  She  had  no 
father  that  was  known,  and  her  mother, 
too,  had  been  a  slave.  For  a  dozen 
years  she  was  the  ruler  of  the  night 
life  of  Chinatown.  It  was  the  white 
habitues  who  called  her  the  Queen  and 
the  'Chinese  made  it  Ah  Queen,  in  our 
way. 

“She  was  a  compound  of  evil  and  not 
a  little  good.  Miss  Cameron  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  for  the  rescue  of  slaves  could  tell 
you  that  she  gave  her  much,  money  at 
times.  It  was  the  notable  police  .scandal 
in  which  your  fellow  journalist  was 
concerned,  Long  Green  Lott,  that  fin¬ 
ished  her  career.  She  had  corrupted 
even  the  chief  of  police,  and  the  ‘Bulle¬ 
tin’  exposed  the  deal.  I  deported  her 
without  law,  and  it  was  her  real  grand¬ 
mother  she  met.  Know  man  and  know 
white  man?  She  did,  indeed.  She  could 
have  given  Li  Hung  Chang  lessons  in 
mankind.” 

“That  laundryman  who  may  have 
taken  the  bracelet,  and  who  seemed  to 
recognize  the  characters  on  it,  did 


you- 


I  was  interrupted  by  the  host. 

“Hip  Sing?”  said  he,  with  a  remi¬ 
niscent  smile.  “That  old  devil  was  the 
butler  or  major-domo,  the  steward  of 
her  establishment.  He  was  the  go- 
between  connecting  her  and  the  police, 
the  actual  handler  of  the  bribes.  He 
was  an  opium  devotee,  and  I  had  thought 
him  long  dead.  He  narrowly  escaped 
the  penitentiary  when  she  was  allowed 
to  depart.”  , 

I  THOUGHT  of  Ah  Queen’s  having 
inscribed  on  the  jade  bracelet  those 
golden  characters  which  betrayed  her 
past.  Was  it  given  her  by  some  for¬ 
mer  admirer  of  her  own  race,  or.  was  it 
that  very  real  though  almost  blind  de¬ 
sire  of  all  of  us  to  be  known  and  loved 
for  what  we  really  are? 

“And  she  is  alive?”  I  asked  from  a 
maze  of  complexes. 

“No,”  said  Ho  Ming,  “she  died.  T  ad¬ 
ministered  her  estate  at  her  request. 
She  left  a  fortune  to  the  Sisters’  School 
at  Kowloon.  I  have  the  papers  here!” 

“What  was  the  date  of  her  death? 
inquired  Sir  Paul,  and  glanced  at  me. 
Ho  Ming  went  to  his  desk. 

“I  remember,”  he  said,  “I  remember. 
It  was  New  Year’s  in  China.” 

It  was  the  day  of  the  return  of  the 
jade  bracelet! 
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...  W.L.OOUGLAS  , 
PEGGING  SHOES 
,  7  7  AT  SEVEN 

Jpr  it!  '  years  or 
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IN  1  866  W.L.  DOUGLAS  OPENtO  A> 

RETAIL  SHOE  STORE  IN  GOLDEN 
C  I  T  Y  i  COLO  ..IN  P  A  R  TN  E  R  S  H  I  P  WITH  " 

ALFRED  STUDLEY,  AN  OLD 
MASSACHUSETTS  SHOE¬ 
MAKER 

^  9  EG  AN 

MANUFACTURING 
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HERE  HE  LEARNED  TO  0 
'DRAFT  AND  FIT  SHOES,  I 
^ALSOVALUABLE  RETAILSHOE 
EXPERIENCE.  WHICH  P 
^VERY  HELPFUL  LA TEP 
^BUSINESS  CAR  E 


FOR 

MEN 

AND 

WOMEN 


ro  lUo 

THE  SHC 
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'HOLDS ITS  SHAPE  " 

*922&*10  ?2  SHOES 


BOYS’ 

SHOES 

*4.50 

*5.00 

$5.50 


W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  sold  in  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  from  factory 
to  the  wearer.  All  middlemen’s  profits  are  eliminated.  W.  L.  Douglas 
$9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money 
in  this  country.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  stamped  on  the 
bottom  guarantees  the  best  shoes  in  style,  comfort  and  service  that  can 
be  produced  for  the  price. 

The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 
experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The  smart 
styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well- 
equipped  factory  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  by 
the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ex¬ 
perienced  men,  all  working  with  an  hone3t 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 


Ctamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of 
O  shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom¬ 
ers.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 
his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
materials,  workmanship  and  style  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  at  the  price.  Into 
every  pair  go  the  results  of  sixty- 
seven  years  experience  in  making 
shoes,  dating  back  to  the  time  when 
W.  L.  Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven, 
pegging  shoes. 

W.  Li.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  our  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  the  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  telling  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


CAUTION.— Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  The  name  and  price  is  plainly 
stamped  on  the  sole.  If  It  has  been  changed  j 
or  mutilated,  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


President 

„W.L.  DOUGLAS  SHOE  CO. 
1S3  Spark  Street, 
BROCKTON,  MASS. 


No  Sun  to 
Point 

Can’t  always  de- 
pendon“01d  Sol” 
to  lead  you  right. 

Carry  one  of  the  nine 
styles  of 


TAYLOR  COMPASSES 


Your  dealer  has  them  and  will 
quote  prices 

Eqkr  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

There’s  a  7rrcj  or  Tprtcir  Thermometer 
for  every  purpose  e  J 


No  Rats  By  Sunday 

On  Thursday  scatter  small  bit*  of  “Rough 
On  Rata’*  mixed  with  chopped  meat  about 
the  place;  on  Friday  mix  dampened  oatmeal 
and  “Rough  On  Rats'*;  Saturday  chopped 
ham  with  “Rough  On  Rats’*  will  get  all 
that  are  left.  Sunday  comes  but  rats,  and 
mice  are  gone.  Change  of  bait  fools  the 
pests.  Cel  “Rough  On  Rats’*  at  drug  and 
general  stores.  Write  for  booklet— “Ending 
Rats  and  Mice”,  sent  free  to  you. 

E.  S.  WELLS 
Chemist 
Jersey  City,N.  J. 


For  Profit  and  Pleasure 

Send  only  10c.  Get  large  old  U.  S.  Cop¬ 
per  cent,  nearly  9ize  of  half-dollar,  and 
illustrated  coin  catalogue.  Send  now. 
B.  Max  Mehl,  Coin  Dealer.  Dept.  C 
Mehl  Building.  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


it  out  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  ns,  with  yoor  name  and 
Idresa  (no  money);  and  we  will  send  yon  our  FAMOUS 
fcRNAK  RAZOR  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  Yoummy  use 
e  razor  for  80  days  FREE|  then  if  . yon  like iit,py™ 

86.  If  yon  don’t  like  it  retnrn  it.  SEND  NO  MONET. 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY,  Publisher* 

George  D.  Buckley.  President;  Thos.  H.  Beck,  Vice  President; 
G.  J.  Kennedy,  Vice  President;  F.  H.  Rice,  Vice  President:  A.  E. 
Winger-  Treasurer;  A,  B.  Casey,  Secretary,  416  West  Thirteenth 
Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  6  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.  C. 


Comfortable 

Convenient 


The  only  auto  sleeping  outfit  which  sets  up  either 
from  or  independent  of  car — also  the  only  one 
so  compact  that  a  real  steel  spring  bed  full  size 
for  two,  an  absolutely  water-proof  tent,  and 
all  necessary  bedding  rideon  the  running  board 

WITHOUT  BLOCKING  CAR  DOORS 

No  house  bed  made  is  more  comfortable  than  the  Stoll  Auto  Bed. 

Write  for  name  of  riealer  where  you  can  see  it. 

Established  Dealers  —Write  for  our  unbeatable  proposition. 

THE  STOLL  MANUFACTURING  CO.  ,3241  Larimer  St.,  Denver,  Col*. 
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Atlas  Cement 

assures  uniformity  of  chemical  composi¬ 
tion,  setting  time  and  strength. 

And  an  annual  production  capacity  of 
more  than  eighteen  million  barrels  assures 
prompt  and  satisfactory  deliveries. 


Write  for  literature  telling  when  and  why 
to  use  ATLAS  —  On  The  Joh. 


THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Birmingham 
Chicago  Dayton  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  St.  Louis 
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In  this  issue— Olive  McClintic  Johnson  :  Bruce  Barton  :  Mary  Austin  :  Lowell  Otus  Reese 
P.  G.  Wodehouse  :  Melville  E.  Stone  :  F.  W.  Fenn  :  Suzanne  Lenglen  :  Meade  Minnigerode 


THE  MILLER  RUBBER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 


miller 

Cord  or  Fabric  Tires — Red  or  Grey  Tubes 

Sensational  Mileage  Makers 


Tread 

Patented 

Center  tread 
smooth,  with  suc¬ 
tion  cups  for  firm 
hold  on  wet  asphalt. 
Ge  a r e d - t o -  the 
Road  side  treads 
mesh  like  cogs  in 
dirt. 


Depends  largely  on  your  tubes 


Tire  users  are  apt  to  forget  that.  They 
are  generally  careful  what  tires  they  buy, 
and  they  watch  the  mileage.  But  tubes 
are  often  bought  carelessly,  and  service  is 
rarely  measured. 

Yet  leaky  tubes  ruin  millions  of  tires 
through  deflation.  They  cause  most  of 
the  tire  troubles.  Some,  if  punctured,  are 
easily  mended,  and  some  rip.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  tubes  is  tremendous. 


Miller  Tube  makers  have  spent  24  years 
in  the  study  of  fine  rubber.  For  decades 
they  have  led  in  making  some  fine  rubber 
articles,  particularly  surgeons’  gloves. 

J  hat’s  the  skill  needed  in  making  Inner 


Tubes.  Here  we  have  developed  it  and 
here  we  apply  it.  A  Miller  Tube  is  a  rare 
creation,  and  it  holds  a  unique  place  in 
this  field. 

It  has  been  a  great  factor  in  increasing 
Miller  Tire  mileage.  But  it  is  used  by 
countless  people  who  still  use  other  tires. 
Our  Tube  production  exceeds  our  Tire 
production  by  almost  50  per  cent,  but  the 
Tube  soon  wins  men  to  the  Tires. 


Whatever  Tire  you  favor,  buy  Miller 
Inner  T  ubes.  Then  you  will  have  the 
utmost  in  a  tube.  And  the  time  will  come 
when  you  want  your  Tires  built  Miller 
grade  as  well. 


115%  more  mileage 

The  5-year  record  on  Miller  Tires 


In  1914  the  Miller  Tire  had  reached 
what  then  seemed  a  high  standard.  But  in 
the  five  years  since  we  have  increased  the 
average  Miller  mileage  by  115  per  cent. 

On  fabric  tires  the  usual  mileage  guar¬ 
antee  was  3,500  miles.  Now  the  Miller 
guarantee  is  unlimited. 

Last  year,  in  our  extreme  factory  tests, 
the  average  mileage  on  Miller  Cords  was 
15,000  miles. 

Matching  freak  tires 

This  was  done  largely  by  matching  freak 
tires — tires  which  made  unusual  records. 
Every  Miller  Tire  is  signed  and  recorded. 
The  records  show  us  every  process  em¬ 
ployed  in  exceptional  tires. 

Then  we  wear  out  1,000  tires  yearly  in 
factory  mileage  tests— in  comparing  one 
tire  with  another.  And  every  tire  teaches 
us  something. 

We  spend  $1,000  daily  in  tests  and  in¬ 
spections — to  guard  against  faulty  ma¬ 
terials  or  flaws. 


We  penalize  both  maker  and  inspector 
if  any  tire  falls  down. 

Years  and  years  of  these  methods,  ap¬ 
plied  to  millions  of  tires,  have  more  than 
cut  in  two  our  cost-per-mile  to  users. 


20  times  the  demand 

The  demand  for  Miller  Tires  now,  as  a 
result,  is  20  times  larger  than  in  1914. 
Their  remarkable  mileage  is  everywhere 
discussed.  Thousands  of  large  tire  users, 
after  long  tests,  are  using  Millers  only. 
1  he  present  demand  is  breaking  all  rec¬ 
ords  by  more  than  150  per  cent. 

Every  tire  user  owes  himself  a  test. 
Compare  a  Miller  with  the  tire  you  use. 
Learn  what  new-day  tires  can  do. 

If  you  buy  a 
new  car  get 
Mill  er  equip¬ 
ment.  Twenty 
car  makers  now 
supply  it  with¬ 
out  extra  cost. 
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MAN U FACT UrtEO  BY 

The  Mi  Her  Rubber  Co 
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manufactured  BY 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co 
Akron.  Ohio,U.5.A. 
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Back  to  center  stage  I  Orestes  lifted  Nannette  tenderly  from  the  water,  doing  the  rescue  act  with  all  lights  on,  full  orchestra,  and  an  S.  R.  O.  audience 
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DISAGREEABLE  AS  A  HUSBAND 

By  OLIVE  McCLINTIC  JOHNSON 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  H.  M.  STOOPS 


THE  telephone  rang  insistently.  “Yes,  yes,” 
said  Mrs.  Holmes,  wiping  her  eyes.  Ting- 
a-ling-a-ling!  “I’m  coming!” she  sniffed.  With 
a  final  furtive  jab  at  her  eyes,  she  took  down 
the  receiver. 

“Is  that  you,  Mrs.  Holmes?”  came  a  friendly  voice. 
“Yes.  What  is  it,  Mrs.  Ince?” 

“I  didn’t  recognize  your  voice.  How  are  you?” 
“Oh,  so-so,”  drooped  Mrs.  Holmes. 

“I  don’t  believe  you  feel  well.  Let  me  tell  you 
something  funny.” 

“I  wish  you  would!”  said  Lelia  fervently. 

“You  know  Pearline,”  rippled  Mrs.  Ince.  “My  new 
maid  that  Nannette  sent  me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  this  morning  I  said:  ‘Pearline,  who  was 
that  colored  man  I  saw  leaving  my  back  yard  this 
morning?’  She  answered:  ‘That’s  my  husband.’  ‘Hus¬ 
band?  Why,  I  thought  you  said  you  didn’t  have  any 
family!  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  you  had  a  husband?’ 
She  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  said:  ‘Law,  Mrs. 
Ince,  don’t  you  know  I  wouldn’t  mention  nothing  to 
you  as  disagreeable  as  a  husband!’” 

Mrs.  Ince’s  narrative  ended  in  a  laugh,  in  which 
Lelia  joined  in  spite  of  her  woe. 

“Disagreeable  as  a  husband,”  repeated  Mrs.  Ince. 


“Disagreeable  as  a  husband  is  right!”  responded 
Lelia.  “Listen!  To-day  is  son’s  birthday,  and  what 
do  you  think  Will  gave  him  for  a  present?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  came  the  answer. 

“A  haircut!  Took  him  to  town  early  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  cut  his  curls!”  Mrs.  Holmes’s  chin  quiv¬ 
ered.  “And  taught  him  a  lot  of  horrid  boy  talk — ” 
Her  voice  broke. 

“Well,  Mrs.  Holmes,  I  wouldn’t  take  it  so  hard. 
You  know  he  isn’t  a  baby  any  longer.” 

“He’s  only  three!”  protested  Mrs.  Holmes. 

“It’s  too  bad,”  sympathized  Mrs.  Ince,  “but  that’s 
the  way  with  husbands!  Henry’s  been  caving  in 
about  the  high  cost  of  living.  I  paid  a  dollar  and 
a  half  last  night  for  a  thin  steak  that  was  hardly 
enough  for  us  and  the  children,  and  he  swore  that 
it  was  an  outrage  and  that  he  was  going  to  get  Mr. 
Holmes  and  go  fishing  and  hunting  and  get  some 
cheap  meat.” 

“Yes,”  drawled  Mrs.  Holmes  sarcastically.  “I 
know  how  that  goes!” 

“So  do  I,”  giggled  Mrs.  Ince.  “Well,  I  must  hang 
up.  I’m  awfully  sorry  about  Billy  Mac.” 

Mrs.  Holmes  found  some  comfort  in  her  friend’s 
words,  but  very  little.  She  looked  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  across  the  lawn,  where  the  little  boy  romped 


alone.  He  was  a  dear  youngster,  still  living  in  a 
world  of  fancy  which  was  entirely  complete  and 
satisfactory.  People  were  always  interrupting  his 
dreams  and  meditations,  demanding  his  name,  and 
how  old  he  was  and  such  inconsequential  data. 

HE  was  a  precocious  child  too.  Realizing  that 
grown  people  were  never  satisfied,  and  that  one 
question  always  followed  trippingly  on  the  heels 
of  the  other,  as  he  neared  his  third  birthday  he  re¬ 
duced  his  answer  to  a  formula.  When  asked  his 
name  he  abbreviated,  and  gave  full  details  in  a  single 
impatient  answer.  “Mac  Holmes,  two-old  baby!” 
And  shaking  his  curls,  eager  to  be  off,  he  wriggled 
from  the  questioner’s  arms. 

Lelia  thought  it  was  the  sweetest  thing  in  the 
world — that  “Mac  Holmes,  two-old  baby.”  Mr.  Holmes 
said  nothing  and  bided  his  time. 

Then  came  the  fateful  third  birthday.  What  had 
he  done?  Early  in  the  morning  he  took  the  baby 
to  town,  had  him  shorn  by  a  barber  and  taught  him 
a  substitute  formula.  When  they  returned  the  child 
ran  to  meet  his  mother  and  pulled  off  his  cap  proudly. 
Lelia  gasped  and  knelt  beside  her  shorn  lamb.  “Oh, 
my  precious  baby!  What  have  they  done  to  you? 
She  kissed  him  tenderly,  passionately,  while  from 
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were  boats  which  might  be  had  for  reasonable  hire 
and  grassy  open  spaces  suitable  for  camping. 

Upon  arrival  the  poor  husbands  eagerly  unslung 
expensive  fishing  tackle  and  hied  themselves  to  the 
water’s  edge.  Orestes  set  up  the  tent,  made  the 
bunks,  and  busied  himself  with'  preparations  for 
supper.  Though  the  men  had  optimistically  prom¬ 
ised  to  supply  him  with  ample  fish  and  game  for 
all  the  meals,  he  had  not  scorned  a  half  dozen  cans 
of  dried  beef  which  Mrs.  Holmes  had  included  in 
the  supplies  along  with  the  meal,  lard,  salt,  and 
pepper.  He  had  need  of  it.  Two  hours  later  the 
fishermen  trailed  into  camp,  hot,  tired,  sunburnt, 
cross,  and  hungry,  with  a  single  small  silverside 
perch  between  them,  which  neither  would  own  and 
Orestes  claimed  for  bait. 

THIS  was  a  bad  beginning,  but,  as  Orestes 
cheerfully  reminded,  it  presaged  a  good  ending. 
“Lawsy,”  he  exclaimed  as  he  served  the  un¬ 
palatable  rations,  “dis  cain’  last!  Afteh  suppeh  I’se 
gwine  try  my  han’.” 

“Think  you  can  catch  ’em  when  I  can’t?”  snapped 
Mr.  Holmes. 

“Naw,  suh,  but — ” 

“Can’t  anybody  catch  ’em  when  they  won’t  bite,” 
observed  Mr.  Ince. 

“I  tell  you  what  I  b’lieve,”  said  the  negro,  anxious 
to  conciliate.  “Iffen  I  had  a  boat  an’  could  set  a 
trot  line — ” 

“Boat?”  echoed  Mr.  Holmes.  “Why,  you  don’t 
need  a  boat.  Just  swim  in  and  set  it.” 

“Naw,  suh,  Mist’  Bill,  I  cain’  swim.  But  I  b’lieve 
jffen  I  make  a  trot  line  and  stretch  it  cross  de  creek, 
an’  bait  it  wid  dis  li’l  silverside,  us’ll  hab  mo’  fishes 
in  de  mawnin’  den  whut  us  kin  say  grace  ober!” 

“I  believe  you’re  a  false  prophet,”  growled  Mr. 
Holmes,  adding,  as  a  Trinity  Valley  gallinipper 
lighted  on  his  cheek  and  proceeded  to  take  toll,  “and 
what’s  more  and  worse,  I  believe  you’ve  set  up  the 
tent  in  the  wrong  place!”  He  struck  at  the  mosquito 
savagely.  Any  place  would  have  been  “the  wrong 
place”  to  Mr.  Holmes  at  that  moment — any  place 
save  that  which  housed  him  and  his  small  and 
hitherto  happy  family. 

They  did  not  wait  up  long.  Fighting  mosquitoes 
is  a  monotonous  and  wearisome  occupation.  Besides, 
no  one  could  think  of  anything  to  talk  about.  Even 
Orestes,  after  the  dishes  had  been  cleared  and  the 
lines  set,  fell  into  an  unaccountable  silence.  Yield¬ 
ing  to  an  atavistic  impulse,  he  had  divested  himself 
of  shoes  and  socks,  and  the  mosquitoes  troubled  his 
solitude.  The  three  husbands  were  obsessed  with 
thoughts  of  home.  Finally  Mr.  Ince  yawned  and  re¬ 
marked  sleepily:  “Believe  I’ll  turn  in.” 

“Same  here,”  came  ( Continued,  on  page  26) 


Nothing  short  of  total  annihilation,  torture,  and  sudden  death  was  to  be  meted  out  to 
Pluvius  if  he  moved  close  enough  to  the  hank 


his  lips  came  the  heresy:  “Not  baby!  Mac  Holmes, 
three-old  boy!” 

Mrs.  Holmes  gasped  and  looked  up.  Mr.  Holmes 
stood  by,  smiling  as  proudly  as  if  he  had  taken  a  city. 
Disagreeable  as  a  husband! 

ORESTES  was  also  a  husband.  Of  the  same  genus 
and  kind,  thought  Nannette,  only  a  little  darker. 
To-morrow  was  Emancipation  Day,  the  negro’s 
Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas  all 
rolled  into  one,  and  she  wanted  to  dress  up  and  go 
to  the  “rousation.”  Hadn’t  she  and  Callie  Camp 
worked  the  whole  week  on  gorgeous  sun-dimming 
holiday  attire?  And  here  was  Orestes  bursting  in 
upon  her  at  five  o’clock  the  day  before  with  the 
announcement  that  he  was  going  fishing! 

Long  ago,  when  the  world  was  young,  husbands 
handed  themselves  into  a  secret  fraternity, .  a  de¬ 
fensive  alliance,  an  intangible  but  mighty  union,  to 
give  mutual  aid  and  comfort  in  case  of  oppression 
by  wives.  The  freemasonry  exists  to  this  day  and 
finds  expression  in  divers  manners  and  means. 

Mr.  Holmes  decided  to  go  fishing  until  the  storm 
blew  over,  and  Mr.  Ince  faithfully  accompanied  him. 
Orestes  ditto.  He,  besides  having  been  recently  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  federation  of  husbands,  was  also,  in¬ 
trigued  by  the  thought  of  that  which  makes  for  con¬ 
viviality,  which  white  men  always  manage  to  provide 
on  fishing  trips  despite  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
and  such. 

“Mist’  Bill  an’  Mist’  Ince  is  gwine  on  a  camp  hunt 
an’  dey  wants  me  to  go  long  to  cut  de  bait  an’  cook 
de  fish  an’  set  up  de  tent,”  Orestes  explained  to  his 
wife.  “Mist’  Ince  say  de  high  cost  of  livin’  is  gwine 
drap.” 

“I  a  in’  see  nobody  dodge  yit,”  responded  Nannette 
\Vith  subtle  irony. 

“F  cain’  un’erstan’  hit  myse’f,”  Orestes  was  say¬ 
ing.  “How  come  de  price  of  catfishes  is  went  up? 
Do  dc  high  cost  of  livin’  bodder  de  fishes  des  same, 
ez  white  folks?  Dey  ain’t  got  no  middleman  an’ 
ovehhead  an’  upkeep.”  Orestes  had  absorbed  a  smat 
tering  of  economics  from  the  sales  expert  of  the 
Leaf  Motor  Car  Company,  where  he  worked.  What 
he  absorbed  he  oozed.  He  went  on:  “Hit’s  dem  proph¬ 
ets  steerin’!  I  know.  But  us  is  gwine.  to  boycut  ’em. 
Us  is  gwine  to  ketch  ouah  own  fishes.  Um-huh!” 

As  he  talked  Orestes  was  pulling  out  old  and  worn 
clothing  and  investing  himself  after  the  manner  of 
an  entirely  disreputable-looking  person. 

“When  is  you  cornin’  back?”  asked  Nannette. 
changing  her  tone  of  scorn. 

“In  two  three  days,”  he  responded  airily. 

“Oh-h!”  A  wail  went  up  from  the  disappointed 
Nannette.  ;  -■ 

Orestes  paused  in  his  preparations.  “Why  for  you 
say ‘Oh’?”  v,  _ 


cue  an’  de  ball  game  an’  de  liahwu’ks!  Is  you  fo’git 
it,  Rest  Ease?” 

“No,  I  ain’t  fo’git.  it;  I  is  fo’sook  it,”  admitted 
her  lord  cheerfully.  “Mist’  Bill  say  he  is  boun’  to 
hab  me.  Him  an’  Mist’  Ince  is  cornin’  in  de  cah, 
an’  I  is  gwine  carry  de  tent  an’  beddin’  on  de  truck.” 
As  Nannette  raised  her  voice  in  tearful  protest,  he 
added:  “Now  doan  bodder  me,  Nannie-gu’l,  you  kin 
go  to  de  ’Mancipation  wid  Callie  an’  Sloo-foot.” 

Nannette  had  already  thought  of  this  alternative, 
but  it  did  not  deter  her  from  saying:  “Dat  won’  be 
but  no  ha’fway  ’Mancipation!” 

“Lemme  ’lone,  ooman,”  responded  her  spouse.  “I’s 
got  a  previous  engagement!” 

Disagreeable  as  a  husband! 


MR.  HOLMES  was  very  busy,  so  he  commissioned 
Orestes  to  fetch  his  hunting  and  fishing  para¬ 
phernalia  and  contented  himself  with  a  hasty 
farewell  to  Lelia  over  the  telephone. 

“Things  got  right  unpleasant  out  home,  I  reckon, 
when  the  women  heard  the  news?”  he  asked. 

“I  speck  so;  I  nevah  stayed  to  see,”  responded 
Orestes.  Which  answer  showed  him  to  have  passed 
a  successful  novitiate  as  a  husband. 

Bachman’s  Dam  had  been  settled  upon  as  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  Less  than  ten  miles  from  the  heart 
of  the  city,  it  was  easily  accessible,  and  the  fishing 
and  hunting  reputed  to  be  good.  At  any  rate,  there 


“Caze  to-morrer  is  ’Mancipation!  An’  us  wuz 
gwine  to  de  rousation  an’  de  speakin’  an’  de  bobby- 


A.  few  drops  of  blood  trickled  from  an  abrasure.  Orestes  looked  at  hjs  master  hopefully  Surely 
the  sovereign  remedy  for  snake  bite  would  be  forthcoming 
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perience.  For  Herbei’t  Hoover  has  not  so  much 
worked  with  women  as  induced  them  to  work 
with  him. 

That  Mr.  Hoover,  during  his  brief  and  crowded 
administration,  did  not  learn  very  much  about  the 
celerity  and  economy  of  effort  with  which  Ameri¬ 
can  women  work  under  their  own  direction  accounts 
for  the  fact  tha* 1  nc  notable  voice  among  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  constructive  organization  has  yet  been  raised 
in  his  behalf.  Neither  has  .1  been  raised  against 
him,  which  is  even  more  significant.  It  means  that 
there  is  still  a  chance  for  Mr.  Hoover  to  become  over¬ 
whelmingly  the  woman’s  candidate.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  Mr.  Hoover  himself  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  opportunity  or  will  rest  his  case  on  an 
unorganized  sentiment  of  popularity. 

Should  the  women  voters  be  obliged  to  make 
their  choice  among  the  other  possible  candidates, 
it  is  certain  that  they  will  incline  toward  admin¬ 
istrative  capacity  as  against  all  other  attractions. 
Less  and  less,  as  they  emerge  into  public  affairs, 
women  show  themselves  attracted  by  the  glittering 
generality  or  the  vague  altruistic  gesture.  When 
their  chief  business  in  life  was  being  pleased  with 
what  men  had  to  offer,  they  sat  and  smiled  at  the 
peacock  plumage  of  oratory  and  fine  sentiment;  but 
secretly  most  women  are  convinced  that  a  man’s 
stake  in  his  country,  the  world,  the  future,  is  not 
any  different,  nor  to  be  handled  in  any  other  way, 
than  his  stake  in  his  town  and  his  street  and  the 
business  by  which  he  makes  a  living. 

This  is  probably  what  they  mean  when  they  ex¬ 
press  themselves  as  favoring  a  “business  man”  for 
a  chief  executive.  It  is  quite  certain,  at  least,  that 
they  do  not  mean  an  adept  in  high  finance.  Women 
as  a  class  have  very  little  capacity  for  judging  the 
kind  of  ability  exhibited  by  Mr.  McAdoo  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  which  is 
perhaps  a  reason  why  he  has  no\  ,.:voved  a  more 
alluring  candidate. 

The  Sentimental  Vote 

THE  association  of  Leonard  Wood’s  name  with 
military  achievements  has  been  responsible  for  a 
certain  coolness  in  the  attitude  of  the  woman  vote. 
It  is  only  recently  that  his  managers  have  been  able 
to  present  him  in  a  more  favorable  light  by  empha¬ 
sizing  the  constructive  phases  of  his  work,  which 
have  been  too  remote  from  the  woman  view  to 
attract.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  three  women 
talk  together  about  General  Wood,  two  of  them  will 
be  discussing  the  amazing  lack,  on  the  part  of  Wood’s 
managers,  of  the  knowledge  of  the  sort  of  achieve¬ 
ment  likely  to  prove  attractive  to  the  woman  vote. 
Probably  all  three  of  those  women  could  surprise 
any  party  manager,  by  explaining  exactly  why,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  drift 
away  from  Lowden  toward  Wood.  But  it  is  even 
more  probable  that  they  wouldn’t. 

Mr.  Debs,  as  the  Socialist  candidate,  will  get  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  radical  woman  vote  over 
and  above  his  usual  following.  Not  because  such 
women  are  Socialists,  but  because  Mr.  Debs  is  the 
most  available  symbol  of  the  eternal  feminine  pro¬ 
test.  And  there  is  always  a  certain  number  of 
women  who  would  I’ather  give  their  vote  where  it 
is  needed  than  where  it  will  count  for  the  most. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  favored  candidate  will 
be  the  man  with  the  proved  capacity  for  construc¬ 
tive  administration  (Cow tinned  on  page  38) 


RECENT  political  questionnaires  among  women 
have  produced  two  very  interesting  results. 

I  One  is  that  none  of  the  really  important 
women  have  given  themselves  away  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  preferred  candidate.  The  other  is  that 
it  wouldn’t  have  mattered  if  they  had. 

This  is  significant  when  you  take  into  account  that 
at  least  three  of  the  presidential  possibilities  are  in 
a  position  to  offer,  ar  part  of  their  claim  to  the 
woman  interest,  a  record  of  active  cooperation  with 
women.  Hoover  and  Johnson  and  Lowden  have  had 
experience  with  the  woman  voter.  All  of  which  has 
been  recognized  by  their  publicity  managers,  but  not 
always  with  the  anticipated  results.  Unwisely,  for 
instance,  has  the  volunteer  Hoover  enthusiast  plucked 
on  the  sentimental  string  of  Mr.  Hoover’s  Belgian 
record.  It  is  the  shadow  of  the  candidate  falling 
toward  the  west  that  the  political  groundhog  has 
come  out  to  see,  and  no  report  of  what  Belgian 
women  think  of  him,  nor  the  smallest  beam  from 
any  European  opinion  whatever,  is  going  to  determine 
the  advancing  summer  of  that  candidate’s  prosperity. 

What  women  like  about  Mr.  Hoover  is  the  imme¬ 
diacy  of  his  methods.  Women  tend  always  to  work 
at  short  lengths,  within  the  reach  of  their  own  hand 
and  arm.  Having  made  up  their  minds,  they  demand 
that  something  should  happen  at  once.  And  Mr. 
Hoover  has  to  a  superlative  degree  the  capacity  for 
making  things  happen.  Also,  women  like  him  for 
the  directness  and  simplicity  of  his  views.  Not  that 
they  have  not  clearly  understood  that  Mr.  Hoover’s 
acquaintance  with  the  social  forces  at  work  below 
the  surface  of  our  national  life  is  all  too  scant.  He 
has  shown  himself  a  conservative  on  many  of  the 
measures  to  which  a  majority  of  American  women 
have  committed  themselves.  He  does  not,  it  has  been 
evident  from  the  first,  always  know  what  the  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  as  a  political  factor  means.  But  he 
knows  what  he  means  himself.  Between  a  radical 
who  does  not  know  how  to  say  what  he  means,  and 
a  liberal  who  does  not  mean  what  he  says,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  choice  of  women  will  be  for  a 
conservative  who,  whatever  he  thinks,  at  least  knows 
that  this  is  no  time  for  political  indecision. 

The  Noiseless  Suffragette 

BESIDES,  women  are  seldom  really  liberal.  They 
are  radical  for  the  things  they  have  definitely 
made  up  their  minds  about,  and  conservative 
about  the  rest.  That  is  why  Hiram  Johnson,  who 
leans  toward  the  radical  interest,  is  also  a  favorite 
candidate  among  women.  Hiram  has  worked  with 
women.  He  has  had  women  constituents,  women  offi¬ 
cials,  women  commissioners.  He  has  learned  to  let 
a  woman  talk  back  to  him  without  losing  his  temper 
or  having  his  feelings  hurt.  He  has  become  habitu¬ 
ated  to  the  idea  that  there  are  a  great  many  things 
that  women  can  do  better  than  men,  and  that  men 
who  try  to  do  everything  politically  are  pretty  sure 
to  find  it  more  than  they  can  do  right. 
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Which  of  the  candidates  has  won  the 
support  of  the  average  woman  voter? 
Here  is  the  first  thorough  analysis  of 
her  attitude  toward  Hiram  Johnson, 
Herbert  Hoover,  Frank  0.  Lowden, 
William  G.  McAdoo,  and  others.  Women 
work  at  short  lengths,  says  Mrs.  Austin. 
Having  made  up  their  minds,  they  de¬ 
mand  that  something  should  happen  at 
once.  Their  hesitation  to  indorse  any 
candidacy,  so  far,  may  be  prophetic. 
It  may  indicate  that  something  en¬ 
tirely  unexpected,  is  going  to  happen. 


While  he  was  governor  of  California,  I  once  inter¬ 
viewed  Mr.  Johnson.  When  he  had  finished  telling 
me  about  the  things  that  interested  him,  I  asked  him 
about  some  of  the  things  I  was  most  interested  in. 
I  wanted  to  know  what  the  women  of  the  West 
thought  of  them.  “I  don’t  know,”  said  he.  Just  like 
that!  “I  don’t  really  know  what  the  women  think; 

I  should  have  to  find  out!”  Of  course  it  would  be 
beyond  all  precedent  to  have  a  president  who  doesn  t 
know  everything,  including  what  the  women  think. 

Governor  Lowden  of  Illinois  has  been  trained  by 
some  of  the  most  astute  women  politicians  in  the 
country.  If  we  do  not  hear  so  much  about  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  his  education,  it  is  because  that  is  not  the 
Illinois  way.  Illinois  invented  the  noiseless  suffra¬ 
gette.  It  also  produced  Frances  Willard,  that  flam¬ 
ing  prophet  of  prohibition,  who  was  probably  the 
only  genuine  woman  leader  who  never  got  herself 
accused  of  anything  unbecoming  to  her  sex. 

Actually  a  good  half  of  the  radical  social  devices 
now  actively  in  operation  can  be  traced  to  Illinois, 
or  to  women  who  took  from  its  swinging  pace  their 
social  stride.  It  may  be  safely  assumed,  then,  that 
any  candidate  from  Illinois  will  have  already  learned 
to  work  successfully 
with  women.  Other¬ 
wise  he  is  sure  to  have 
been  worked. 

This  sort  of  train¬ 
ing  which  Governor 
Lowden  and  Senator  . 

Johnson  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  have 
had  forced  upon  them 
is  not  quite  in  line 
with  Mr.  Hoover’s  ex- 


MR.  CANDIDATE, 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 

PLEASE  DON’T! 


Bruce  Barton’s  plea  is  to  all  candidates.  Here  is  a  first  selection 
— the  principal  Republicans,  each  one  tagged  with  some  of  the 
things  Collier’s  has  been  saying  about  him  during  the  open  season 


Senator  Poindexter’s  speeches  attracted  per¬ 
sons  who  shared  his  view  that  the  more  radi¬ 
cal  labor  activities  are  a  danger;  they  urged 
him  to  run. — Mark  Sullivan,  Collier’s,  Jan.  24. 


day  I  was  going  over  some  old  scrapbooks  and  I  came 
upon  the  first  editorials  that  I  wrote  after  my  gradu¬ 
ation  from  college.  Reading  them,  one  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  millennium  was  about  to  dawn. 

All  that  was  needed  was  the  enactment  of  the 
reforms  which  the  editorials  urged,  and  the  world 
would  immediately  be  happier  and  better  for  every¬ 
one.  And  what,  do  you  imagine,  were  the  two  re¬ 
forms  that  seemed  so  full  of  promise  to  my  youth¬ 
ful  enthusiasm? 

One  was  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  railroads. 

The  other  was  the  election  of  senators  by  direct 
popular  vote. 

Well,  we  won  both  those  reforms.  They  have 


been  with  us  now  for  ten  years  or  thereabout.  They 
have  had  time  to  bear  their  perfect  fruits.  Behold 
the  fruits. 

Our  railroads,  which  used  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
world,  are  struggling  to  keep  off  the  scrap  heap. 
And  our  Senate,  which  once  was  termed  “the  great¬ 
est  deliberative  body  in  the  world,”  is  so  futile  and 
inept  that,  two  years  after  the  end  of  the  war,  it 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  give  us  peace. 

In  the  newspapers  recently  I  have  seen  two  items 
printed  in  such  small  type  that  many  readers  doubt¬ 
less  passed  them  over.  One  bore  a  New  Jersey  date 
line,  and  announced  that  the  Legislature  had  re¬ 
pealed  the  last  of  the  celebrated  Seven  Sisters.  Do 


THEY  were  hanging  a  man  named  William 
Hoskins  in  Kentucky  years  ago,  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  company  of  citizens  had  gathered  to 
witness  the  event. 

“Have  you  anything  to  say  to  the  folks,  Bill,  be¬ 
fore  the  end?”  the  sheriff  asked. 

Bill  shook  his  head. 

At  this  moment  a  strong,  clear  voice  spoke  up  from 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd.  Everyone  recognized 
the  speaker  as  Joe  Taylor,  a  politician  and  cam¬ 
paign  orator.  “If  you  don’t  want  to  talk,  Bill,” 
Taylor  shouted,  “would  you  mind  letting  me  use 
your  time  to  tell  these  folks  why  they  should  vote 
for  me  for  State  senator  on  November  5?” 

The  condemned  man  turned  a  world-weary  face 
to  the  sheriff.  “Who’s  that?”  he  asked. 

“That’s  Joe  Taylor,”  the  sheriff  responded. 

“Joe  Taylor,  the  politician?” 

“Yes.” 

“The  feller  that  makes  them  patriotic  speeches?” 
“That’s  the  one.” 

“I  thought  so.” 

A  smile  of  peace  and  resignation  lighted  the 
doomed  man’s  features.  It  was  as  if  he  realized 
for  the  first  time  that  even  Death  has  its  great  and 
glorious  compensations. 

“Let  Taylor  talk,”  he  said.  “Give  him  my  time; 
give  him  all  the  time  he  wants.  But  hang  me  first.” 

There  are  several  hundred  thousand  of  us  Com¬ 
mon  People  who  understand  exactly  how  Bill  Hos¬ 
kins  felt.  For  no  sins  of  our  own  we  stand 
condemned  to  five  solid  months  of  campaign  ora¬ 
tory.  Before  another  month  has  passed,  each  of 
the  great  political  parties  will  have  selected  its  can¬ 
didates  and  the  speaking  will  be  well  under  way. 
There  will  be  no  chance  then  for  us  to  interrupt;  no 
one  will  stop  o  pay  attention  to  our  cries. 

On  the  eve  of  the  campaign,  therefore,  I 
beg  a  moment’s  truce.  I  rise  to  speak  a  few 
last  words  on  behalf  of  the  great,  silent, 
talked-at  mass  of  my  fellow  citizens.  Mister 
Candidate,  we  who  are  about  to  suffer  at 
your  hands  salute  you.  We  ask  a  little 
mercy  on  the  following  points : 

The  Glorious  Old  Buncombe 


DON’T,  we  beseech  you,  don’t  tell  us  that 
if  your  opponent  is  defeated  and  you 
are  elected,  our  lives  are  immediately 
going  to  be  easier,  happier,  more  comforta¬ 
ble  and  more  prosperous.  On  that  promise 
almost  every  politician  has  made  his  cam¬ 
paign  since  the  beginning  of  time,  and  never 
yet  has  the  promise  been  fulfilled.  We  know 
pretty  well  that  it  can’t  be  fulfilled ;  that  you 
can’t  legislate  prosperity  into  our  pockets  or 
peace  into  our  souls.  Every  politician 
knows  it.  Yet  this  glorious  old  buncombe 
goes  on  forever;  old  politicians  with  white 
whiskers  still  thunder  it  from  platforms  at 
public  meetings.  Little  politicians,  still  in 
their  nurses’  arms,  are  learning  to  repeat 


Underwood 


it,  just  as  your  baby  learns  his  ABC.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  sure-fire  hokum.  But  is  it?  History 
answers,  sadly,  in  the  negative. 

The  Emperor  Diocletian  promised  his  constituents 
that  he  would  order  the  cost  of  living  to  come  down 
immediately  after  his  election.  And  order  it  he  did; 
but  the  cost  of  living  stubbornly  refused  to  obey 
the  order.  Henry  VIII 
spent  a  good  portion 
of  his  time  in  pass¬ 
ing  laws  to  regulate 
prices.  But  the  early 
education  of  the  Price 
family  seems  to  have 
been  neglected.  Prices 
can’t  read  laws,  appar¬ 
ently;  at  least  Henry 
was  no  more  successful 
in  his  day  than  Attorney 
General  Palmer  has  been 
in  the  present. 

Every  politician  from 
the  Gracchus  brothers  to 
Hiram  Johnson,  from 
Julius  Caesar  to  Lloyd 
George,  has  promised  to 
make  the  rich  poorer  and 
the  poor  richer.  And, 
filled  with  simple  faith, 
we  poor  have  kept  right 
on  believing  that  prom¬ 
ise  and  voting  as  we 
were  told.  In  childlike 
trust  we  have  hailed 
one  panacea  after  an¬ 
other.  Only  the  other 


Hiram  Johnson  is  going  straight  to  the  electors 
to  ask  them  to  nominate  him.  If  he  succeeds, 
he  will  effect  a  radical  change  in  our  whole  sys¬ 
tem. — Edward  G.  Lowry,  Collier’s,  February  21. 


©  Underwood 

Hoover’s  support  comes  from 
the  business  man  who  likes 
Hoover’s  straight  adminis¬ 
trative  capacity,  the  woman 
who  has  a  magazine  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Hoover,  and  the, 
voter  who  “distrusts  the  old 
party  machines." — Editorial 
in  Collier’s,  March  27. 


Frank  O.  Lowden  will  turn 
up  at  Chicago  with  an  im¬ 
pressive  number  of  dele¬ 
gates.  Next  to  Wood’s,  his 
candidacy  in  the  e  a  r  l  y 
months  has  been  the  most 
formidable.  —  Mark  Sullivan 
in  Collier’s,  January  24. 


(o')  Paul  Thompson 


Leonard  Wood  has 
sought  delegates  with 
all  the  zeal  and  open¬ 
ness  of  a  salesman 
traveling  through  his 
territory.  It  is  modern 
salesmanship  brought 
into  politics. — Edward 
G.  Lowry  in  Collier’s, 
May  15. 
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the  pilgrimage  of  people  into  the  new  Promised 
Land. 

The  Seven  Sisters  blossomed  into  legal  woman¬ 
hood;  and  still  the  New  Jersey  tubes  seemed  to  be 
carrying  about  as  many  passengers  one  way  as  the 
other.  Approximately  the  same  number  of  folks 
were  anxious  to  get  out  of  New  Jersey  every  day  as 
were  eager  to  get  in.  And  now  after  several  years 
the  Seven  Sisters  are  no  more.  Let  justice  be  done 
to  their  memories;  they  were  not  entirely  useless. 
To  be  sure,  they  were  not  much  good  to  the  people 
of  New  Jersey,  but  like  loving  daughters  they  were 
good  to  their  father.  If  they  did  not  make  New 
Jersey  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  they  did 
make  Woodrow  Wilson  president. 

The  second  news  item  came  from  Russia  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  Maxim 
Gorky  had  repudiated 
the  Bolshevists.  He  had 
been  disillusioned,  he 
said ;  he  had  found 
that  “no  spiritual  re¬ 
vival  follows  Bolshe¬ 
vism.”  In  other  words, 
he  had  made  the  sad  dis¬ 
covery  that  human  na¬ 
ture  is  not  changed  by 
statute.  Whether  the 
government  be  republi¬ 
can  or  democratic,  mon¬ 
archy  or  soviet,  folks  go 
on  pretty  much  the 
same,  struggling  to  do 
the  best  they  can  for 
themselves.  The  czar 
kept  them  poor,  but  the 
soviets  have  kept  them 
hungry,  and  the  millen¬ 
nium  is  not  ushered  in 
by  turning  one  set  of 
politicians  out  of  office 
and  putting  another  set 
in.  That  our  childlike 
faith  in  the  omnipotence 
of  politicians  and  stat- 


Warren  G.  Harding  has  al¬ 
ways  been  “ regular ”  in  the 
most  exacting  Republican 
sense.  The  McKinley  tradi¬ 
tion  fits  Harding  so  per¬ 
fectly  that  he  need  seek  no 
other.  He  is  the  exact  and 
unerring  type. — Roger  Lewis 
in  Collier’s,  May  22. 


Here  is  a  man  ( Governor 
Coolidge)  with  a  strictly  local 
reputation  who  because  of  a 
single  episode  is  suddenly 
discussed  as  a  possibility  of 
equal  rank  with  other  possi¬ 
bilities.  —  Mark  Sullivan  in 
Collier’s,  January  24. 


l tie  war  aia  not  last 
long  enough  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing  to  be¬ 
come  a  political  hero. 
He  has  given  also  the 
impression  of  aversion 
to  being  involved  in  a 
presidential  campaign. 
—  Mark  Sullivan  in 
Collier’s,  January  24. 


did 


If  Henry  J.  Allen  makes  a  speech  at  the  right 
time,  what  happened  in  1896  is  not  to  be 
mentioned  with  what  will  happen  at  Chi¬ 
cago. — Judson  S.  West  in  Collier’s,  May  15. 


pass  a  law  that  will  give  us  comfort  at  govern¬ 
mental  expense.  Please,  we  beg  of  you,  please,  don’t 
try  to  pull  this  shopworn  stuff  in  the  campaign 
that  is  about  to  begin.  It  has  been  good  for  many 
a  vote  in  the  past,  but  we’re  pretty  tired  of  it  now. 

In  the  second  place,  please  don’t  try  to  make  us 
believe  that  the  country  is  going  to  the  everlasting 
bowwows  if  you  should  happen  to  be  defeated  and 
your  opponent  chosen  in  your  stead.  How  many 
times,  yea,  how  many  thousand  times,  has  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  the  nation  hung  in  the  balance!  Yet  while 
politicians  come  and  go,  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  somehow  marches  on. 

Exaggeration  and  distortion  and  buncombe  are 
seemingly  inseparable  from  any  campaign.  We  do 
not  hope  that  they  will  be  entirely  eliminated  from 
this  one,  Mr.  Candidate.  But  may  we  hope  that 
you  will  make  some  effort  to  reduce  them  to  a 
decent  minimum? 

Tired  of  Organized  Threats 

F  what  I  have  written  sounds  querulous,  or  even 
a  little  cynical,  I  have  meant  it  to  sound  so.  I 
am  not  a  pessimist,  but  an  optimist,  and  all  I’m 
begging  for  is  a  little  old-fashioned  downright  hon¬ 
esty  and  courage  in  this  presidential  campaign. 

We  had  neither  honesty  nor  courage  four  years 
ago.  Mr.  Wilson  rode  to  victory  on  the  cry  “He 
kept  us  out  of  war”;  and  knew  in  his  heart  that 
any  president  elected  at  that  hour  must  inevitably 
lead  us  into  war.  Mr.  Hughes  let  German  papers 
give  their  readers  to  understand  that  he  would  be 
more  lenient  with  Germany  than  Mr.  Wilson  had 
been.  It  was  a  spineless  campaign  on  both  sides; 
and  the  result  has  been  a  spineless  administration. 

A  politician  with  his  ear  to  the  ground  can’t  keep 
his  eye  on  the  ball.  And  the  ball,  in  this  case, 
Mister  Candidate,  is  this  plain,  simple  truth:  that 
the  business  of  a  president  is  to  lead  and  not  to  fol¬ 
low;  to  give  expression  to  the  underlying  convictions 
of  the  silent  mass  of  the  people,  rather  than  to  run 
the  errands  of  any  organized  minority. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  prohibitionists,  farmers, 
railroad  men,  capitalists,  or  any  other  class.  But 
I’m  speaking  for  the  unorganized  mass  of 
folks  who  don’t  belong  to  anything;  and 
I  can’t  tell  you  how  tired  we  are  of  having 
our  Government  tremble  in  its  boots  when¬ 
ever  any  organization  comes  along  with  a 
demand  in  one  hand  and  a  threat  in  the 
other.  Your  managers  will  tell  you  that  we 
are  unimportant.  Their  advice  will  be: 
“Hush,  hush!  Bang  the  Bolsheviks,  who 
have  no  votes.  But  flatter  the  farmers  and 
the  unions  and  the  American  Legion,  and 
the  This  and  the  That,  because  they  are 
organized;  they  have  influence.” 

Who  of  you  candidates  will  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  say:  “Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,” 
to  that  advice?  Who  of  you  will  come  out 
boldly  and  tell  us  not  what  you  think  we 
want  to  hear,  but  what  you  think  we  ought 
to  hear?  Who  of  you  will  dare  to  say:  “The 
business  of  government  is  to  govern?  If  I 
am  elected,  I  will  be  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  not  of  this  group  of  voters 
or  that”?  It  will  be  a  fresh,  new  political 
note,  Mister  Candidate;  it  will  lose  you  the 
votes  of  some  groups  who  now  expect  to 
own  you  after  you  get  in.  But  you  have  no 
idea  how  many  of  ( Continued  on  page  68) 
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All  the  men  pictured  on  these  two  pages  will  get  some  votes 
at  the  Republican  Convention  on  June  8th.  Barring  a  political 
accident,  one  of  them  will  be  the  party’s  choice  for  President 


you  remember  the  Seven  Sisters?  They  were  seven 
laws  “with  teeth  in  them,”  glistening  pearly  teeth, 
the  kind  you  see  in  advertisements  of  dental  pastes 
and  powders.  Woodrow  Wilson  fought  the  gallant 
fight  for  their  enactment. 

With  those  laws  on  the  statute  books  New  Jersey 
was  to  become  the  almost  perfect  State.  No  soul¬ 
less  corporation  would  be  allowed  to  exploit  its 
citizens;  no  interlocking  directors  could  any  more 
interlock;  no  trust  should  henceforth  water  its  stock 
or  squeeze  the  milk  of  human  kindness  out  of  its 
defenseless  customers.  If  those  laws  had  done  one- 
half  what  was  claimed  for  them,  New  York  and 
New  England  would  have  been  depopulated  by 


utes  should  have  survived  so  long  is  one  of  the 
curious  things  about  us.  Napoleon  marveled  at  it. 

“After  Waterloo,”  says  Lord  Rosebery,  “the  multi¬ 
tude  thronged  round  his  palace  and  begged  him  to 
lead  them;  for  they  considered  him  the  only  barrier 
against  feudalism  and  against  foreign  domination. 

“  ‘What  do  these  people  owe  me?’  Napoleon  cried 
in  wonder.  ‘7  found  them  poor,  I  leave  them  poor.’  ” 
Napoleon  was  frank  because  he  was  through;  but 
what  he  admitted,  in  the  end,  most  of  us  common 
folks  are  beginning  vaguely  to  comprehend. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize,  Mister  Candidate,  that 
our  salvation  lies  within  ourselves;  that  no  politician 
can  relieve  us  of  the  hard  necessity  for  work,  or 


Senator  Knox  is  the  best-equipped  all-around 
international  statesman  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  situation  available  in  pub¬ 
lic  life. — Statement  by  Senator  Boies  Penrose. 
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“What!”  mused  Uncle  Chris, 
“was  the  precise  ritual?  Ah,  I 
have  it!  ‘Come,  little  seven!’  ” 
“‘Come  eleven!’”  exclaimed 
Nelly  excitedly 


THE  LITTLE  WARRIOR 


VI 

TAXICAB  stopped  at  the  door  of  No. 

22,  Ovington  Square.  Freddie  Rooke 
emerged,  followed  by  Jill.  It  had  turned 
into  a  delightful  day.  A  westerly  breeze, 
springing  up  in  the  morning,  had  sent  the  ther¬ 
mometer  up  with  a  run.  It  was  one  of  those  after¬ 
noons  which  intrude  on  the  bleakness  of  winter  with 
a  false  but  none  the  less  agreeable  intimation  that 
spring  is  on  its  way.  The  sidewalks  were  wet  under¬ 
foot,  and  the  gutters  ran  with  thawed  snow.  The 
sun  shone  exhilaratingly  from  a  sky  the  color  of  a 
hedge-sparrow’s  egg. 

“Doesn’t  everything  smell  lovely,  Freddie,”  said 
Jill,  “after  our  prison  life!” 

“Topping!” 

“Fancy  getting  out  so  quickly!  Whenever  I’m 
arrested  I  must  always  make  a  point  of  having  a 
rich  man  with  me.  I  shall  never  tease  you  about 
that  fifty-pound  note  again.” 

“Fifty-pound  note?” 

“It  certainly  came  in  handy  to-day!” 

She  was  opening  the  door  with  her  latchkey,  and 
missed  the  sudden  sagging  of  Freddie’s  jaw,  the  sud¬ 
den  clutch  at  his  breast  pocket,  and  the  look  of  hor¬ 
ror  and  anguish  that  started  into  his  eyes.  Freddie 
was  appalled.  Finding  himself  at  the  police  station, 
penniless  with  the  exception  of  a  little  loose  change, 
he  had  sent  that  message  to  Derek,  imploring  assist¬ 
ance,  as  the  only  alternative  to  spending  the  night 
in  a  cell,  with  Jill  in  another  cell.  He  had  realized 
that  there  was  a  risk  of  Derek’s  taking  the  matter 
hardly,  and  he  had  not  wanted  to  get  Jill  into  trouble, 
but  there  seemed  nothing  else  to  do.  If  they  re¬ 
mained  where  they  were  overnight,  the  thing  would 
get  into  the  papers,  and  that  would  be  a  thousand 
times  worse.  And  if  he  applied  for  aid  to  Ronny 
Devereux  or  Algy  Martyn,  or  anybody  like  that,  all 
London  would  know  about  it  next  day.  So  Freddie, 
with  misgivings,  had  sent  the  message  to  Derek,  and 
now  Jill’s  words  had  reminded  him  that  there  was 
no  need  to  have  done  so.  Years  ago  he  had  read 
somewhere  or  heard  somewhere  about  some  chappie 
who  always  buzzed  around  with  a  sizable  bank  note 
stitched  into  his  clothes,  and  the  scheme  had  seemed 
to  him  ripe  to  a  degree.  You  never  knew  when  you 
might  find  yourself  short  of  cash  and  faced  by  an 
immediate  call  for  the  ready.  He  had  followed  the 
chappie’s  example.  And  now,  when  the  crisis  had 
arrived,  he  had  forgotten — absolutely  forgotten — that 
he  had  the  dashed  thing  on  his  person  at  all. 

He  followed  Jill  into  the  house,  groaning  in  spirit, 
but  thankful  that  she  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
he  had  secured  their  release  in  the  manner  indicated. 
He  did  not  propose  to  disillusion  her.  It  would  be 
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The  Story — Jill  Mariner,  engaged  to  Sir 
Derek  Underhill,  fails  to  make  a  good  im¬ 
pression  on  the  formidable  Lady  Underhill, 
Derek’s  mother.  She  also  incurs  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  Derek  by  talking  at  the  theatre 
to  Wally  Mason,  the  playwright,  who  proves 
to  be  an  old  childhood  friend.  Later,  Lady 
Underhill’s  prejudices  are  strengthened 
when  a  servant  announces  that  Jill  and 
Freddie  Rooke,  an  old  friend  of  both  Jill  and 
Derek,  have  been  arrested  for  interfering  in 
a  street  brawl.  Derek  sends  money  for  their 
bail,  but  decides  to  leave  London  himself. 


time  enough  to  take  the  blame  when  the  blame  came 
along.  Probably  old  Derek  would  simply  be  amused 
and  laugh  at  the  whole  bally  affair  like  a  sportsman. 
Freddie  cheered  up  considerably  at  the  thought. 

JILL  was  talking  to  the  parlormaid  whose  head 
had  popped  up  over  the  bannisters  flanking  the 
stairs  that  led  to  the  kitchen. 

“There’s  a  lady  in  the  drawing  room,  miss,  waiting 
to  see  him.  She  didn’t  give  any  name.  She  said 
she  would  wait  till  the  major  came.  She’s  been  wait¬ 
ing  a  goodish  while.” 

“All  right,  Jane.  Thanks.  Will  you  bring  up  tea?” 
They  walked  down  the  hall.  The  drawing  room 
was  on  the  ground  floor,  a  long,  dim  room  that  would 
have  looked  like  a  converted  studio  but  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  bright  light.  A  girl  was  sitting  at  the  far 
end  by  the  fireplace.  She  rose  as  they  entered. 

“How  do  you  do?”  said  Jill.  “I’m  afraid  my  uncle 
has  not  come  back  yet.” 

“Say!”  cried  the  visitor.  “You  did  get  out  quick!” 
Jill  was  surprised.  She  had  no  recollection  of  ever 
having  seen  the  other  before.  Her  visitor  was  a  rather 
pretty  girl,  with  a  sort  of  jaunty  way  of  carrying 
herself  which  made  a  piquant  contrast  to  her  tired 
eyes  and  wistful  face.  Jill  took  an  immediate  liking 
to  her.  She  looked  so  forlorn  and  pathetic. 

“My  name’s  Nelly  Bryant,”  said  the  girl.  “That 
parrot  belongs  to  me.” 

“Oh,  I  see.” 

“I  heard  you  say  to  the  cop  that  you  lived  here, 
so  I  came  along  to  tell  your  folks  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  so  that  they  could  do  something.  The  maid 


said  that  your  uncle  was  expected  any  minute, 
so  I  waited.” 

“That  was  awfully  good  of  you.” 

“Dashed  good,”  said  Freddie. 

“Oh,  no!  Honest,  I  don’t  know  how  to  thank 
you  for  what  you  did.  You  don’t  know  what  a  pal 
Bill  is  to  me.  It  would  have  broken  me  all  up  if  that 
plug-ugly  had  killed  him.” 

“But  what  a  shame  you  had  to  wait  so  long.” 

“I  liked  it.” 

NELLY  BRYANT  looked  about  the  room  wist¬ 
fully.  This  was  the  sort  of  room  she  sometimes 
dreamed  about.  She  loved  its  subdued  light 
and  the  pulpy  cushions  on  the  sofa. 

“You’ll  have  some  tea  before  you  go,  won’t  you?” 
said  Jill,  switching  on  the  lights. 

“It’s  very  kind  of  you.” 

“Why,  hullo!”  said  Freddie.  “By  Jove!  I  say! 
We’ve  met  before,  what?” 

“Why,  so  we  have!” 

“That  lunch  at  Oddy’s  that  young  Threepwood 
gave,  what?” 

“I  wonder  you  remember.” 

“Oh,  I  remember.  Quite  a  time  ago,  eh?  Miss 
Bryant  was  in  that  show,  ‘Follow  the  Girl,’  Jill, 
at  the  Regal.” 

Jane,  the  parlormaid,  entering  with  tea,  inter¬ 
rupted  his  comments. 

“ Y ou’re  American,  then ?”  said  J ill,  interested.  “The 
whole  company  came  from  New  York,  didn’t  they?” 
“Yes.” 

“I’m  half  American  myself,  you  know.  I  used  to 
live  in  New  York  when  I  was  very  small,  but  I’ve 
almost  forgotten  what  it  was  like.  I  remember  a 
sort  of  overhead  railway  that  made  an  awful  noise.” 

“The  elevated !”  murmured  Nelly  devoutly.  A  wave 
of  homesickness  seemed  to  choke  her  for  a  moment. 

“And  the  air.  Like  champagne.  And  a  very  blue 
sky.” 

“Yes,”  said  Nelly  in  a  small  voice. 

“I  shouldn’t  half  mind  popping  over  to  New  York 
for  a  bit,”  said  Freddie,  unconscious  of  the  agony 
he  was  inflicting.  “I’ve  met  some  very  sound  sports¬ 
men  who  came  from  there.  You  don’t  know  a  fellow 
named  Williamson,  do  you?” 

“I  don’t  believe  I  do.” 

“Or  Oakes?” 

“No.” 

“That’s  rummy!  Oakes  has  lived  in  New  York 
for  years.” 

“So  have  about  seven  million  other  people,”  inter¬ 
posed  Jill.  “Don’t  be  silly,  Freddie.  How  would  you 
like  somebody  to  ask  you  if  you  knew  a  man  named 
Jenkins  in  London?” 
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We’ll  keep  it  a 


“I  do  know  a  man  named  Jenkins  in  London,”  re¬ 
plied  Freddie  triumphantly. 

Jill  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea  for  her  visitor  and 
looked  at  the  clock.  “I  wonder  where  Uncle  Chris 
has  got  to,”  she  said.  “He  ought  to  be  here  by  now. 
I  hope  he  hasn’t  got  into  any  mischief  among  the 
wild  stockbrokers  down  at  Brighton.” 

Freddie  laid  down  his  cup  on  the  table  and  uttered 
a  loud  snort. 

“Oh,  Freddie,  darling!”  said  Jill  remorsefully.  “I 
forgot!  Stockbrokers  are  a  painful  subject,  aren’t 
they!”  She  turned  to  Nelly.  “There’s  been  an  aw¬ 
ful  slump  on  the  Stock  Exchange  to-day,  and  he  got — 
what  was  the  word,  Freddie?” 

“Nipped!”  said  Freddie  with  gloom.  “Nipped  like 
the  dickens!” 

“Nipped  like  the  dickens!”  Jill  smiled  at  Nelly. 
“He  had  forgotten  all  about  it  in  the  excitement  of 
being  a  jailbird,  and  I  went  and  reminded  him!’’ 

FREDDIE  sought  sympathy  from  Nelly.  “A  silly- 
ass  at  the  club  named  Jimmy  Monroe  told  me  to 
take  a  flutter  in  some  rotten  thing  called  Amalga- 
mated  Dyes!  You  know  how  it  is,  when  you’re; feel¬ 
ing  devilish  fit  and  cheery  and  all  that  after  dinner, 
and  somebody  sidles  up  to  you  and  slips  his  little 
hand  in  yours  and  tells  you  to  do  some  fool  thing! 
You’re  so  dashed  happy  you  simply  say  ‘Right-ho, 
old  bird!  Make  it  so!’  That’s  the  way  I  got  had!” 

Jill  laughed  unfeelingly.  “It  will  do  you  good, 
Freddie.  It’ll  stir  you  up  and  prevent  you  being  so 
silly  again.  Besides,  you  know  you’ll  hardly  notice  it. 
You’ve  much  too  much  money  as  it  is.” 

“It’s  not  the  money.  It’s  the  principle  of  the  thing 
1  hate  looking  a  frightful  chump.” 

“Well,  you  needn’t  tell  anybody- 
secret.  In  fact,  we’ll  start  at  once, 
for  I  hear  Uncle  Chris  outside. 

Let  us  dissemble.  We  are  ob¬ 
served  !  . .  .  Hullo,  Uncle  Chris !” 

She  ran  down  the  room  as  the 
door  opened,  and  kissed  the  tall, 
soldierly  man  who  entered. 

“Well,  Jill,  my  dear.” 

“How  late  you  are.  I  was  ex¬ 
pecting  you  hours  ago.” 

“I  had  to  call  on  my  broker.” 

“Hush!  Hush!” 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

“Nothing,  nothing !  W e’ve  got 
visitors.  You  know  Freddie 
Rooke,  of  course?” 

“How  are  you,  Freddie,  my 
boy?” 

“Cheerio!”  said  Freddie, 

“Pretty  fit!” 

“And  Miss  Bryant,”  said  Jill. 

“How  do  you  do?”  said  Uncle 
Chris  in  the  bluff,  genial  way 
which,  in  his  younger  days,  had 
charmed  many  a  five-pound  note 
out  of  the  pockets  of  his  fellow 
men  and  many  a  soft  glance  out 
of  the  eyes  of  their  sisters,  their 
cousins,  and  their  aunts. 

“Come  and  have  some  tea,” 
said  Jill.  “You’re  just  in  time.” 

“Tea?  Capital!” 


NELLY  had  subsided  shyly 
into  the  depths  of  her  big 
armchair.  Somehow  she 
felt  a  better  and  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  girl  since  Uncle  Chris  had 
addressed  her.  Most  people  felt 
like  that  after  encountering 
Jill’s  uncle  Christopher.  Uncle 
Chris  had  a  manner.  It  was  not 
precisely  condescending,  and  yet 
it  was  not  the  manner  of  an 
equal.  He  treated  you  as  an 
equal,  true,  but  all  the  time  you 
were  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  extraordinarily  good  of 
him  to  do  so.  Uncle  Chris 
affected  the  rank  and  file  of  his 
fellow  men  much  as  a  genial 
knight  of  the  Middle  Ages  would 
have  affected  a  scurvy  knave  or 
a  varlet  if  he  had  cast  aside  so¬ 
cial  distinctions  for  a  while  and 
hobnobbed  with  the  latter  in  a 
tavern.  He  never  patronized, 
but  the  mere  fact  that  he  ab¬ 
stained  from  patronizing  seemed 
somehow  impressive. 

To  this  impressiveness  his 
appearance  contributed  largely. 


He  was  a  fine,  upstanding  man,  who  looked  less 
than  his  forty-nine  years  in  spite  of  an  ominous 
thinning  of  the  hair  which  he  tended  and  brushed 
so  carefully.  He  had  a  firm  chin,  a  mouth  that  smiled 
often  and  pleasantly  beneath  the  closely  clipped  mus¬ 
tache,  and  very  bright  blue  eyes  which  met  yours 
in  a  clear,  frank,  honest  gaze.  Though  he  had  served 
in  his  youth  in  India,  he  had  none  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian’s  sun-scorched  sallowness.  His  complexion 
was  fresh  and  sanguine.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  just 
stepped  out  of  a  cold  tub,  a  misleading  impression, 
for  Uncle  Chris  detested  cold  water  and  always  took 
his  morning  bath  as  hot  as  he  could  get  it. 

It  was  his  clothes,  however,  which,  even  more  than 
his  appearance,  fascinated  the  populace.  There  is 
only  one  tailor  in  London,  as  distinguished  from  the 
ambitious  mechanics  who  make  coats  and  trousers, 
and  Uncle  Chris  was  his  best  customer.  Similarly, 
London  is  full  of  young  fellows  trying  to  get  along 
by  the  manufacture  of  footwear,  but  there  is  only 
one  bootmaker  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word— 
the  one  who  supplied  Uncle  Chris.  And,  as  for  hats, 
while  it  is  no  doubt  a  fact  that  you  can  get  at  plenty 
of  London  shops  some  sort  of  covering  for  your  head 
which  will  keep  it  warm,  the  only  hatter — using  the 
term  in  its  deeper  sense — is  the  man  who  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  Major  Christopher  Selby.  From 
foot  to  head,  in  short,  from  farthest  south  to  ex- 
tremest  north,  Uncle  Chris  was  perfect.  He  was 
an  ornament  to  his  surroundings.  The  metropolis 
looked  better  for  him.  One  seems  to  picture  London 
as  a  mother  with  a  horde  of  untidy  children,  chil¬ 
dren  with  made-up  ties,  children  with  wrinkled  coats 
and  baggy  trouser  legs,  sighing  to  herself  as  she 
beholds  them,  then  cheering  up  and  murmuring  with 
a  touch  of  restored  complacency:  “Ah,  well,  I  still 
have  Uncle  Chris!” 

“Miss  Bryant  is  American,  Uncle  Chris.” 
said  Jill. 

Uncle  Chris  spread  his  shapely  legs  before 
the  fire  and  glanced  down  kindly  at  Nelly. 

“Indeed?”  He  took  a  cup  of  tea  and  stirred 
it.  “I  was  in  America  as  a  young  man.” 

“Whereabouts?”  asked  Nelly  eagerly. 

“Oh,  here  and  there  and  everywhere.  T 
traveled  considerably.” 

“That’s  how  it  is  with  me,”  said  Nelly, 
overcoming  her  diffidence  as  she  warmed  to 
the  favorite  topic.  “I  guess 
I  know  most  every  town  in 
'  every  State,  from  New  York 

to  the  last  one-night  stand. 
It’s  a  great  country,  isn’t  it!” 

“It  is!”  said  Uncle  Chris.  “I 
shall  be  returning  there  very 
shortly.”  He  paused  medi¬ 
tatively.  “Very  shortly  indeed.” 

Nelly  bit  her  lip.  It  seemed 
to  be  her  fate  to-day  to  meet 
people  who  were  going  to 
America. 

“When  did  you  decide  to  do 
that?”  asked  Jill. 

She  had  been  looking  at  him, 
puzzled.  Years  of  association 


with  Uncle  Chris  had  enabled  her  to  read  his  moods 
quickly,  and  she  was  sure  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  on  his  mind.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  others 
had  noticed  it,  for  his  manner  was  as  genial  and 
urbane  as  ever.  But  something  about  him,  a  look 
in  his  eyes  that  came  and  went,  an  occasional 
quick  twitching  of  his  mouth,  told  her  that  all  was 
not  well.  She  was  a  little  troubled,  but  not  greatly. 
Uncle  Chris  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  whom  grave 
tragedies  happened.  It  was  probably  some  mere  trifle 
which  she  could  smooth  out  for  him  in  five  minutes 
once  they  were  alone  together.  She  reached  out  and 
patted  his  sleeve  affectionately.  She  was  fonder  of 
Uncle  Chris  than  of  anyone  in  the  world  except  Derek. 

“The  thought,”  said  Uncle  Chris,  “came  to  me  this 
morning  as  I  read  my  morning  paper  while  break¬ 
fasting.  It  has  grown  and  developed  during  the  day. 
At  this  moment  you  might  almost  call  it  an  obsession. 
I  am  very  fond  of  America.  I  spent  several  happy 
years  there.  On  that  occasion  I  set  sail  for  the  land 
of  promise,  I  admit,  somewhat  reluctantly.  Of  my 
own  free  will  I  might  never  have  made  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  But  the  general  sentiment  seemed  so  strongly 
in  favor  of  my  doing  so  that  _  yielded  to  what  1 
might  call  a  public  demand.  The  willing  hands  of 
my  nearest  and  dearest  were  behind  me,  pushing, 
and  I  did  not  resist  them.  I  have  never  regretted  it. 
America  is  a  part  of  every  young  man’s  education. 
You  ought  to  go  there,  Freddie.” 

“Rummily  enough,”  said  Freddie,  “I  was  saying 
just  before  you  came  in  that  I  had  half  a  mind  to 
pop  over.  Only  it’s  rather  a  bally  fag,  starting.  Get 
ting  your  luggage  packed  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
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“Jill,  you  must  be  brave.”  Uncle  Chris  cleared  his  throat.  “  1 — 1 — well, 
it’s  no  good  beating  about  the  bush.  TVe  spent  all  your  money  too” 


ELLY,  whose  luggage  consisted  of  one  small 
trunk,  heaved  a  silent  sigh.  Mingling  with  the 
idle  rich  carried  its  penalties. 

“America,”  said  Uncle  Chris,  “taught  me  poker,  for 
which  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful.  Also  an 
exotic  pastime  styled  craps — or,  alternatively, ‘rolling 
the  bones’ — which  in  those  days  was  a  very  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble.  At  craps,  !  fear,  my  hand 
in  late  years  has  lost  much  of  his  cunning.  But  as  a 
young  man  I  was  no  mean  exponent  of  the  art.  Let 
me  see,”  said  Uncle  Chris  meditatively.  “What  was  the 
precise  ritual?  Ah,  I  have  it!  ‘Come,  little  seven ! 

“  ‘Come  eleven!’  ”  exclaimed  Nelly  excitedly. 

“  ‘Baby  .  .  .’  I  feel  convinced  that  in  some  man¬ 
ner  the  word  baby  entered  into  it.” 

“  ‘Baby  needs  nevT  shoes!’  ” 

“  ‘Baby  needs  new  shoes!’  Precisely!” 

“It  sounds  to  me,”  said  Freddie,  “dashed  silly!’ 

“Oh,  no!”  cried  Nelly  reproachfully. 

“It  is  a  noble  pursuit,”  said  Uncle  Chris  firmly 
“Worthy  of  the  great  nation  that  has  produced  it. 
No  doubt,  when  I  return  to  America,  I  shall  have 
opportunities  of  recovering  my  lost  skill.” 

“You  aren’t  returning  to  America,”  said  Jill. 
“You’re  going  to  stay  safe  at  home  like  a  good  little 
uncle.  I’m  not  going  to  have  you  running  wild  all 
over  the  world  at  your  age.” 

“Age?”  declaimed  Uncle  Chris.  “What  is  my  age? 
At  the  present  moment  I  feel  in  the  neighborhood 
of  twenty-one,  and  Ambition  is  tapping  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  whispering:  ‘Go  West,  young  man!’ 
The  years  are  slipping  away  from  me,  my  dear  J ill- — 
slipping  so  quickly  that  in  a  few  minutes  you  will 
be  wondering  why  my  nurse  does  not  come  to  fetch 
me.  The  wanderlust  is  upon  me.  I  gaze  around  me 
at  all  this  prosperity  in  which  I  am  lapped,”  said 
Uncle  Chris,  eying  the  armchair  severely,  “all  this 
comfort  and  luxury  which  swaddles  me,  and  I  feel 
stifled.  I  want  activity.  I  want  to  be  braced!” 

“You  would  hate  it,”  said  Jill  composedly.  “You 
know  you’re  the  laziest  old  darling  in  the  world.” 

“Exactly  what  I  am  endeavoring  to  point  out.  1 
am  lazy.  Or  I  was  till  this  morning.” 

“Something  very  extraordinary  must  have  hap¬ 
pened  this  morning.  I  can  see  that.” 

“I  wallowed  in  gross  comfort.  I  was 
what  Shakespeare  calls  a  ‘fat  and  greasy 
citizen’!” 

“Please,  Uncle  Chris!”  protested  Jill. 
“Not  while  I’m  eating  buttered  toast!” 
“But  now  I  am  myself  again.” 

“That’s  splendid.” 

“I  have  heard  the  beat  of  the  offshore 
wind,”  chanted  Uncle  Chris,  “and  the  thresh 
of  the  deep-sea  rain.  I  have  heard  the  song 
— How  long!  how  long!  Pull  out  on  the 
trail  again!” 

“He  can  also  recite  ‘Gunga  Din,’  ”  said 
Jill  to  Nelly.  “I  really  must  apologize  for 
all  this.  He’s  usually  as  good  as  gold.” 

“I  believe  I  know  how  he  feels,”  said  Nelly 
softly. 

“Of  course  you  do.  You  and  I,  Miss 
Bryant,  are.  of  (Continued  on  r>u(/e  331 
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six  can  be,  Billy  McQueen  rode  on  down  the  farther 
side  of  the  mountain  singing  this  lugubrious  song: 


Oh,  a  little  pewee  he  sat  on  a  limb; 

He  nodded  to  me  and  I  nodded  to  him; 

I  said  not  a  word,  and  neither  did  he. 
But  I’ve  never  forgotten  the  little  pewee! 


TABLE  BUTTE 


THE  sun  had  gone  down,  and  a  mysterious  twi¬ 
light  was  settling  over  the  land ;  that  strange, 
gray  twilight  which  seems  to  gather  its  grayness 
from  the  ashen  hills  that  ring  the  desert.  Billy 
McQueen  rode  round  the  last  bend  in  the  road,  where 
it  crossed  the  lowest  ridge  before  dropping  down 
into  the  sandy  level  waste. 

Far  ahead  and  before  the  rider  lay  the  desert,  a 
wilderness  of  sand,  covered  sparsely  with  low  brush. 
Here  and  there,  though  many  miles  away,  scattered 
buttes  showed  dimly.  They  seemed  unreal  in  the 
supernatural  twilight;  dream  hills  which  would  not 
be  there  in  the  morning. 

“We’d  have  been  foolish  to  come  hurrying  down 
here!”  observed  Billy  cheerfully.  “What  are  a  few 
days  more  or  less — when  that  old  desert  has  been 
waiting  patiently  for  us  for  a  million  years?” 

Ranger  lifted  his  head  and  thrust  his  ears  for¬ 
ward  and  downward.  Half  a  mile  out  in  the  desert, 
and  at  some  distance  from  the  road,  evidently,  a 
little  fire  glowed.  It  seemed  a  tiny  firefly,  seen  at 
that  distance. 

“Looks  like  a  camp!”  said  Billy  hopefully.  “And 
something  to  eat!”  He  urged  Ranger  on  down  the 
road.  When  he  reached  the  level  land  he  turned 
aside  into  the  brush.  The  acrid  smell  of  burning 
sage  reached  him  as  he  proceeded.  Coming  closer, 
he  made  out  the  figure  of  a  man  bending  above  the 
fire.  The  man  seemed  to  be  making  flapjacks,  and 
a  wistful  feeling  stole  over  the  boy. 

“Hello!”  he  called,  and  stopped  his  horse;  for  it  is 
not  Western  etiquette  to  enter  a  camp  uninvited. 

“How,  stranger!”  called  back  a  cracked  voice  and 
waited. 

“What  place  is  this?”  asked  Billy,  making  tenta¬ 
tive  conversation. 

“Juniper  Springs.  More  juniper  than  springs! 
Hatful  of  water— and  the  sun  brings  it  to  a  boil 
every  day  at  noon.  Bully  climate,  though,  if  you 
ain’t  too  particular.” 

“Something  or  another  smells  mighty  good  round 
here  somewhere,”  remarked  Billy,  leading  the  con 
versation  gently  on.  “I  wonder  what  it  is?” 

“Fried  jackass  rabbit!”  replied  the  old  man 
promptly.  “I  reckon  Noah  tried  to  get  him  into  the 
Ark — but  he  got  away  and  came  out  hei’e  where 
there  wasn’t  so  durn  much  water.” 

Billy  chuckled  and  slid  out  of  the  saddle.  “I’m 
Billy  McQueen,  just  down  from  the  Trinity  Forest 
Reserve,”  he  announced. 

The  old  man  stood  up  and  extended  a  calloused 
paw.  He  was  bald  and  wrinkled  and  rawboned, 
tanned  yellow  by  the  fierce  desert  sun,  He  looked 
in  Billy’s  face  with  wise  old  eyes. 

“I’m  Topango  Jake  Shinn,”  he  said.  “And  if  I’m 
not  mistaken  in  the  looks  of  you,  me  and  you  are 
goin’  to  give  that  old  jackass  rabbit  some  fight! 
Lift  him  off  the  fire,  Billy,  while  I  get  the  stack  of 
flapjacks  straightened  out.” 

WHEN  the  supper  was  over,  the  two  lighted 
their  pipes  and  regarded  each  other  across  the 
smudgy  little  fire. 

“Los  Angeles?”  inquired  Topango  Jake  politely. 
“No,”  replied  Billy.  “I’m  on  my  way  to  Table 
Butte.  Ever  been  there?” 

“Just  came  from  there.  I’m  on  my  way  north.  I 
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BILLY  McQUEEN  halted  the  little  black  horse 
at  the  very  tiptop  of  Picketts  Peak  and  looked 
back.  It  was  well  worth  looking  at.  Begin¬ 
ning  at  his  feet,  the  mountain  fell  away  into 
a  vast  green  trough  and  beyond  the  trough  the 
Dubakilla  Range  undulated  eastward  into  infinity,  a 
rough,  untamed  wilderness  of  ridges,  green  where 
the  trees  clung,  splotched  with  grim  gray  where  the 
everlasting  rock  heaved  to  the  surface  and  denied  all 
vegetation.  Overhead,  the  blue  California  sky  curved 
from  horizon  to  horizon.  Standing  atop  the  peak, 
the  horse  and  rider  seemed  thrust  upward  upon  the 
tip  of  some  mighty  finger  into  the  middle  of  the  sky. 

It  was  the  end  of  the  fire  season  in  the  Trinity 
Forest  Reserve.  It  had  come  early  this  season,  for 
the  first  rains  had  pattered  across  the  forest  a  month 
and  a  half  earlier  than  usual;  and  though  it  was 
but  the  middle  of  September,  the  gentle  rairf  had 
automatically  ended  Billy  McQueen’s  job  as  lookout 
at  the  Picketts  Peak  Station.  Incidentally,  it  had 
cheated  him  of  something  over  a  hundred  dollars 
which  he  had  been  confidently  expecting,  for  usually 
the  first  rains  do  not  come  until  the  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  However,  this  did  not  worry  him  any.  What 
did  worry  him  was  the  fact  that  he  was  leaving. 

“Little  horse,”  he  said,  “we’d  like  to  stay  here, 
wouldn’t  we?  Forever!  But  we  can’t.  We’ve  got 
to  look  for  a  job.  And  there’s  nothing  to  do  here  in 
the  wintertime  but  sit  in  the  cabin  and  wish  spring 
would  come.  Besides,  we’re  growing  old,  Ranger! 
We’ve  got  to  admit  it.  I  was  twenty-six  last  June. 
And  I’ve  got  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars  in  my 
pocket,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  that  I  pulled 
out  of  this  summer’s  work,  and  the  rest  saved  from 
last  year.  Ranger,  we’re  going  to  quit  playing  in  the 
hills  and  start  getting  rich  somewhere!” 

THERE,  in  the  deepening  twilight,  Billy  McQueen 
had  it  out  with  himself. 

“Let’s  see:  I  could — I  could  go  down  to  Los 
Angeles  and  see  Uncle  Archie.  .  .  .  No,  I  couldn’t, 
either.  There’s  something  inside  of  me  that  bucks 
when  it  occurs  to  me  to  ask  favors  of  my  relatives. 
Uncle  Archie  is  a  good  old  scout,  but  he’s  been  sour 
ever  since  they  jammed  me  out  of  the  university, 
just  as  I  was  within  three  months  of  graduation! 
He  never  could  understand  that  I  was  not  much  of 
a  criminal.  All  I  did  was  help  the  gang  imprison  a 
pig  in  the  president’s  bedroom.  Of  course  poor 
prexy  was  in  the  hospital  for  a  week,  suffering  from 
nervous  prostration,  but  we  couldn’t  possibly  have 
foreseen  that.  Besides,  a  man  who  aspires  to  be 
president  of  a  great  university  ought  to  have  a 
burglar-proof  nervous  system.  But  Uncle  Archie 
hasn’t  forgotten.  Pass  Uncle  Archie. 


“Little  horse,”  McQueen  said,  “  we'd  like  to  stay 
here  forever  —  but  we’ve  got  to  look  for  a  job” 

“Oh,  well!  We’ll  trust  to  luck!  Hup  kai,  Ranger, 
little  bronc — let’s  go!  Good-by!”  The  young  man 
waved  his  hand  back  toward  the  expanse  of  wild 
ridges,  with  old  Shasta  sitting  indifferently  among 
them.  He  turned  briskly  in  the  saddle,  touched 
Ranger  with  the  spur,  and  dipped  down  over  the 
summit.  As  he  passed  the  spring,  with  the  worn 
path  his  feet  had  trodden,  coming  down  from  the 
little  station,  a  scrap  of  newspaper  caught  his  eye. 
All  good  service  men  are  fastidious,  and  to  them  a 
scrap  of  paper  mars  the  beauty  of  the  forests.  Billy 
swung  down  and  picked  it  up,  intending  to  crumple 
it  into  a  ball  and  throw  it  out  into  the  brush.  A 
line  caught  his  eye,  however,  and  he  halted  Ranger 
for  a  few  moments  and  read : 

“Another  Great  Strike  at  Table  Butte! 

“It  is  reported  that  Miller  &  Brule  have  encoun¬ 
tered  rich  ore  at  the  hundred-foot  level  in  the  new 
shaft  they  are  sinking  on  the  Gray  Mule.  The  rush 
to  the  new  Mojave  camp  continues  .  .  .” 

Billy  McQueen  read  the  article  to  the  end,  and 
then  he  carefully  folded  the  scrap  of  paper  and  put 
it  in  his  pocket. 

“That’s  down  on  the  Mojave  Desert,”  he  mused. 
“Seems  like  a  hunch — finding  that  paper  just  when 
I  was  debating  what  to  do.  Let’s  see:  That’s  four — 
five — must  be  six  or  seven  hundred  miles.  I  don’t 
like  to  break  in  on  my  capital  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty-six  dollars.  .  .  .  Costs  to  ride  on  the  railroad 
and  ship  a  horse.  ...  Of  course  I  could  sell  you, 
Ranger.  No,  I’ll  be  darned  if  I  could!  Six  or  seven 
hundred  miles!  Take  a  week  or  two,  but  why  be  in 
a  hurry?  If  luck’s  with  you,  you’re  just  as  well  off 
if  you  get  in  late,  anyway.  Seven  hundred —  Aw, 
say!  That’s  just  a  nice  little  stroll,  ain’t  it,  bronc? 
Besides,  we  need  the  exercise!  Come  on,  horse! 
four  fifty-six  in  our  pocket.  Twenty-six  years  old 
and  getting  older  every  minute!  Let’s  ramble!” 

And  then,  proving  how  the  seriousness  of  life  was 
weighing  down  his  soul,  how  sad  a  man  of  twenty- 
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figure  on  winterin’  somewhere  on  the  North  Fork  of 
the  American.  Used  to  be  some  placer  ground  there; 
and  if  it  ain’t  all  worked  out,  maybe  I  can  manage 
to  snipe  enough  out  of  the  crevices  to  run  me 
through  the  winter.” 

“When  did  you  leave  Table  Butte?” 

“Last  night.  And  I  left  it  in  a  hurry,  and  I  hope 
it  sinks  into  the  ground!” 

“Why  did  you  leave  in  a  hurry?” 

“1  ain’t  what  I  once  was,”  said  Topango  gloomily. 
“I  ain’t  got  any  punch  left.  Why,  I  ain’t  got  any 
teeth,  even!  I’m  an  old  man,  Billy.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  they  ran  you  out?” 

“I  didn’t  wait  for  them  to  do  that.  Miller  & 
Brule  have  got  Table  Butte  by  the  tail,  and  a  poor 
man  can’t  horn  in.  They  took  my  claim  away  from 
me.  And  it  was  located  all  proper,  too.  Witnessed 
and  filed  with  the  county  clerk.” 

“Was  it  a  good  claim?” 

“Billy,”  said  Topango  sadly,  “I  wouldn’t  have 
taken  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  it,  just  as  it 
lay.  Only  good  claim  I  ever  found.  And  me  thirty- 
one  years  on  the  desert.  Thirty-one  years,  come 
next  June.  But  they  took  it.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  fight?”  asked  Billy  hotly.  “Can’t 
you  shoot?” 

“Of  course  I  can  shoot!”  said  Topango.  “But  that 
wouldn’t  have  got  me  anywhere.  Miller  &  Brule 
have  got  fifteen  fighting  men  scattered  over  the  Butte. 
Suppose  I  whangs  loose  and  downs  one  of  their  fight- 
in’  men?  What  then?  Judge  Morley  is  a  Miller  & 
Brule  man  too.  No,  I  thought  it  all  out,  and  I  think 
l  acted  a  heap  wise.  I  saved  my  cartridge  and  shot 
this  here  old  jackass  rabbit  with  it.  Maybe  I  lost 
a  good  claim  and  a  fortune  at  Table  Butte,  but,  lor’, 
that  old  rabbit  shorely  does  lay  easy  and  pleasant 
on  my  stummick!” 

The  old  man  eased  his  back  against  the  raspy 
trunk  of  a  yucca  tree  and  sighed.  “There  used  to 
be  times  when  I  thought  that  some  day  I’d  be  rich," 
he  said.  “It  did  seem  to  me  that  if  a  feller  worked 
hard  enough  and  long  enough  he’d  shorely  win  some 
thing.  But  I  been  disappointed  so  many  times  that 
now  I  don’t  expect  it.  Yes,  sir,  if  I  should  stumble 
onto  a  six-foot  ledge  of  pure  gold  stickin’  forty  feet 
up  out  of  the  sand,  I’d  know  it  never  would  be  mine. 
Either  somebody  else  would  get  it  away  from  me  or 
else  I’d  wake  up  and  find  out  I’d  been  dreamin’!” 

McQueen  was  becoming  vastly  interested.  “Tell 
me  about  it,”  he  urged.  “From  the  beginning!” 

Topango  whittled  a  handful  of  shavings  from  an 
evil  plug,  crammed  it  into  his  pipe  and  tamped  it 
down  with  a  horny  forefinger. 

“TT  was  thisaway,”  he  began.  “You  see,  there 

[  was  a  drunkard  named  Oscar  Peabody  and  he 
found  the  first  croppings  on  Table  Butte.  But 
he  was  too  lazy  to  work.  So  he  took  some  specimen 
pieces  down  to  Los  Angeles  and  showed  ’em  to  Miller 
&  Brule.  ‘I’ve  got  a  mountain  of  it,’  he  told  ’em. 
‘You  pay  me  a  thousand  down  and  a  life  pension  of 
a  dollar  a  day,’  he  says,  ‘and  I’ll  show  it  to  you! 

“  ‘But  how  do  we  know  some  other  fellow  hasn’t 
located  it?’  they  asked  him.  ‘You’ve  been  away  fron 
there  several  days.’ 

“‘No  other  feller  can!”  says  Oscar.  ‘I  staked  the 
whole  mountain,  and  here  are  the  duplicates,  all 
ready  for  recordin’.  That’s  your  job  too,’  he  says, 
‘recordin’  the  claims!’  And  he  handed  them  a  sheaf 
of  location  notes. 

“Well,  in  the  end  Miller  &  Brule  sent  an  expert  up 
with  Oscar;  and  when  the  expert  got  through  expert- 
in’  he  had  a  fit.  The  report  he  turned  in  raised 
such  a  sensation  that  old  man  Brule  himself  came 
up  and  took  charge.  Inside  of  a  week  there  was 
buildin’s  goin’  up  at  the  foot  of  Table  Butte  and  men 
were  swarmin’  ^11  over  the  Butte,  drillin’  and  blast¬ 
in’  and  raisin’  ’ell  generally. 

“Naturally  there  was  a  stampede  to  Table  Butte. 
It  didn’t  do  the  stampeders  much  good,  though,  for 
Miller  &  Brule  claimed  to  have  the  whole  mountain 
located.  They  had  a  gang  of  tough  citizens  workin’ 
for  them,  and  most  everybody  was  afraid  to  prospect 
round  for  fear  of  gettin’  in  a  gun  fight. 

“But  in  spite  of  all,  me  and  four  other  fellers  got 
in;  and  we  found  five  claims  of  open  ground  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  district!  Right  on  the  summit 
of  the  Butte.  Five  claims,  runnin’  end-on-end,  along 
the  backbone  of  the  Butte!  1  know  it  don’t  seem 
possible;  but  you  must  remember  that  Oscar  was 
probably  drunk  when  he  made  his  locations.  More 
than  that,  Table  Butte  is  quite  a  sizable  hill  and  we 
were  in  before  old  man  Brule  got  that  far  with  his 
survey.  Anyway,  five  of  us  got  a  claim  apiece — 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  district! 

“Well,  one  day  I  missed  these  other  four  fellers. 
We  were  just  getting  ready  to  start  our  assessment 
work,  had  our  shacks  built  and  everything.  I  didn’t 


FOR  a  long  time  Billy 
McQueen  mused,  turning 
the  bit  of  rock  over  and 
over  in  his  hand.  “Suppose 
you  had  a  partner?”  he  sug¬ 
gested  after  a  while. 

“I’d  feel  sorry  for  him,” 
said  Topango.  He  blinked 
heavily  through  the  half 
light. 

“I’ll  take  a  chance!”  said 


It  seemed  the  most  natural  tiling  in  the  world — as  though 
they  had  loved  each  other  for  years 


know  what  had  become  of  them,  so  1  went  across  to 
see.  The  first  claim  I  came  to  I  found  two  husky 
Miller  &  Brule  men  camped  in  the  shack.  I  asked 
them  where  these  fellers  were  and  they  grinned. 

“  ‘They  saw  a  centipede,’  one  of  ’em  says,  ‘and 
they  was  so  scared  they  went  clean  away  from  here! 
Terrible  afraid  of  centipedes,  them  fellers  were.” 

“And  that  was  all  I  could  find  out;  so  I  went  back 
to  my  own  shack.  But  when  I  got  home  I  found  a 
couple  of  strange  fellers  camped  there  too.  They 
had  moved  in,  and  all  my  belongings  were  piled 
outside  in  the  cactus.  I  asked  them  who  they  were. 

“  ‘We’re  workin’  for  Miller  &  Brule,’  they  told  me. 

“  ‘On  my  claim?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘You  ain’t  got  no  claim,’  one  of  ’em  inf  onus  me. 

“‘You’re  a  liar,’  I  says.  ‘And  this  here  is  my 
land!’ 

“And  then  he  hauls  out  a  big  gun  and  cocks  it, 
lookin’  sort  of  pensive. 

“I  looked  at  the  gun  and  at  the  two  big  huskies. 
I  suddenly  felt  that  I  was  old. 

“  ‘We  haven’t  had  any  instructions  to  go  round 
over  Table  Butte  pointin’  out  objects  of  interest  to 
every  bald-headed  old  sidewinder  that  visits  the 
camp,’  he  says,  sort  of  irritable.  ‘I  reckon  you  bet¬ 
ter  curl  your  tail  and  kick  up  the  dust  out  of  here!’ 

“So  I  came  away.  I  came  away  and  left  a  fortune 
layin’  there  in  the  sun,  all  located  proper  and  wit¬ 
nessed  and  filed  with  the  county  clerk!  I  left  on 
my  own  hook,  same  as  I  told  you  a  while  ago;  and 
all  I  got  out  of  it  was  this — ” 


OLD  Topango  fished  in  the  breast  of  his  shirt 
and  brought  out  a  ragged  piece  of  ore  which  he 
tossed  across  to  the  young  man.  Billy  glanced 
at  it  and  caught  his  breath;  for  the  rock  was  alive 
with  “color.” 

“Why  don’t  you  bring  suit?”  asked  McQueen. 
“What  have  I  got  to  bring  suit  with?”  asked  the 
old  man  bitterly. 

“But  Miller  &  Brule  can’t  take  your  claim  if  it 
has  been  properly  located  and  recorded,”  persisted 
Billy. 

“Maybe  they  can’t  —  but  they  have!”  said  old 
Topango.  “They’ve  got  them  five  claims  surrounded 
by  their  own  property — the  loca¬ 
tions  that  Oscar  Peabody  made 
and  filed  with  the  county  clerk.  If 
I  go  in  there,  I’ve  got  to  cross 
Miller  &  Brule  property.  Just  let 
me  try  it  and  they’d  chase  me  so 
far  that  when  I  stopped  for  breath 
the  people  wrould  be  talkin’  a 
strange  language!  Of  course  they 
don’t  tear  down  our  location  no¬ 
tices;  for  our  notices  are  all  wit¬ 
nessed  and  recorded  with  the  coun¬ 
ty  clerk,  you  know.  But  this  is 
what  they  will  do:  They’ll  keep 
us  scared  off  until  the  end  of  the 
year.  Then  they  can  .say  that  we 
haven’t  done  any  assessment  and 
consequently  it  is  open  ground.  So 
then  they  can  locate  it  all  legal 
and  reg’lar.  See?  If  they  tried 
to  locate  it  now — before  the  end 
of  the  year — we’d  have  a  chance 
td  stick  a  bee  oh  ’em.  For  maybe 
some  of  us  five  would  bring 
suit.  We  wouldn’t  be  apt  to 
get  anything;  but  they  know 
that  a  suit  would  cloud  their 
title.  A  rich  man  is  scared 
to  death  of  a  cloudy  title. 

That’s  their  play ;  to  keep  Us 
scared  off  until  the  claims 
lapse.” 

“And  you’ve  quit  for  good?” 
inquired  McQueen. 

“I’m  an  old  man,  Billy — 
and  I  do  love  to  eat  my  rab¬ 
bits  and  get  up  in  the  morn- 
in’  with  my  nose  on  straight. 

It  ain’t  much  of  a  nose;  but, 
son,  it’s  the  only  nose  I’ve 
got.” 


McQueen.  Topango  Jake  shook  his  head  hope¬ 
lessly.  “Son,  he  sighed,  “I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do: 
In  the  morning  you  write  out  a  relinquishment  to  the 
Happy  Daddy  claim — that’s  what  I  called  her — the 
‘Happy  Daddy’ — you  write  it  and  I’ll  sign  it  over 
to  you.  Then  I’ll  drift  on  up  to  the  American,  and 
you  can  go  on  back  to  Table  Butte  and  mix  it  with 
Miller  &  Brule’s  fightin’  men.  And  every  evenin' 
I’ll  think  of  you  and  wonder  if  the  little  lizards  are 
happy,  playin’  above  your  grave!” 

Again  there  was  a  long  silence,  while  Billy  Mc¬ 
Queen  turned  the  bit  of  quartz  over  in  his  fingers 
and  watched  it  smile  up  at  him.  “Topango,”  he 
said  suddenly.  “Up  in  the  Trinity  Forest  Reserve 
I  left  a  wilderness  of  wonderful  woods  and  rocks; 
hills  with  a  thousand  creeks  of  cold  water  running 
down  through  cool  alders,  with  green  rock  moss 
everywhere,  and  deer  —  thousands  of  deer!  Two 
men,  partners — both  rich — could  get  in  their  auto¬ 
mobiles  at  San  Francisco,  and  next  day  they’d  be 
in  the  heart  of  this  paradise.  .  .  .” 

“Dreams!”  mumbled  old  Topango.  “All  dreams! 
I  been  dreamin’  that  sort  of  thing  ever  since  I  first 
struck  the  desert.  Thirty-one  year  come  next  June 
I  been  trampin’  and  starvin’,  dodgin’  sandstorms 
and  rattlesnakes  and  tai'antulas  and  centipedes, 
dreamin’  always  of  the  day  when  I’d  be  rich  and 
could  go — home.  All  dreams  that’ll  never  come 
true.  I’m  an  old  man,  Billy.” 

“But  I’ve  had  a  hunch!”  protested  Billy  earnestly. 
And  then  he  told  the  old  man  about  finding  the 
scrap  of  newspaper.  “It  was  a  hunch  —  straight 
from  Hunchtown!” 

“Last  hunch  I  played,”  said  old  Topango  drowsily, 
“a  jackass  kicked  me  with  both  feet  and  broke  thre^ 
of  my  ribs!” 


OLD  Topango  Jake  rolled  up  in  his  ragged  blan 
kets  and  slept  audibly,  but  along  about  mid 
night  Billy  heard  his  voice,  half  muffled  in  the 
worn  blankets :  “What  time  do  we  start,  Billy?” 
“We?”  . 

“Shorely!” 

“But  I  thought  you  wouldn’t  have  anything  to 
do  with  it!”  ( Continued  on  page  52) 
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THINGS  SEEN 


VI.  Detective  Journalism— The  Spencer  Case 
By  MELVILLE  E.  STONE 


I  AM  afraid  that  in  a  former 
chapter  I  have  unwitting¬ 
ly  done  an  injustice  to  my 
partner,  Lawson.  As  I  read 
over  the  story  I  have  written, 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  arro¬ 
gated  to  myself  undue  credit 
for  certain  of  the  salutary 
rules  of  conduct  which  we 
adopted.  The  truth  is,  we 
worked  so  in  harmony,  and 
our  -contact  was  so  unremit¬ 
ting,  that  I  doubt  if  either  of 
us  can  recall  who  suggested 
each  innovation. 

All  of  our  fine  theories  would 
be  of  little  avail  unless  we 
could  compel  attention  of  the 
public.  The  admonition  to 
Sempronius  did  not  in  the 
least  deter  us.  We  set  out  to 
command  success  as  well  as  to 
deserve  it.  We  made  the  paper 
sensational.  Not,  as  I  have 
said,  in  the  ordinarily  accepted 
signification  of  that  much- 
abused  word.  Not  by  parad¬ 
ing  the  noisome  details  of  com¬ 
monplace  crime,  nor  the  silly 
so-called  “human-interest 
stories”  of  cats  born  with  two 
heads,  or  like  babble  having 
no  real  value  and  only  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  purpose  of  pan¬ 
dering  to  the  prurient  taste  of 
the  groundlings.  But  in  a 
larger  and  better  sense.  It  is 
easy  to  edit  a  newspaper  if 
one  does  no  thinking,  has  no 
initiative  capacity.  He  then 
labels  all  murders  and  suicides 
and  hangings  and  prize  fights 
and  chicken  fights  as  news,  and 
his  task  is  a  simple  one.  These 
are  the  editors  who,  like  the 
three  Japanese  monkeys,  never 
see,  hear,  or  tell  us  anything. 

But  the  field  of  human  activity 
is  quite  large  enough  for  better  work — work  which 
will  give  an  individual  character  to  a  paper,  wake  an 
echo,  and  conduce  to  the  betterment  of  the  readers. 

After  this  fashion  the  “Daily  News”  was  sensa¬ 
tional  and  intensely  personal.  How  we  pursued  pub¬ 
lic  plunderers  and  uncovered  their  misdeeds,  and  sent 
them  to  prison,  constitutes  a  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Chicago  of  which  no  one  connected  with  the  paper 
has  reason  to  be  ashamed. 

In  1877  there  was  no  provision  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  for  legal  inspection  or  control  of  savings 
institutions.  As  editor  of  the  “Daily  News”  I  be¬ 
gan  urging  such  legislation.  That  there  was  need 
for  such  supervision  was  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  three  or  four  leading  savings  banks  of  Chi¬ 
cago  were  publicly  offering  suspiciously  high  rates 
of  interest  for  deposits.  But,  preventive  of  any 
action,  was  a  conspiracy  of  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  involved  concerns,  including  a  considerable 
number  of  the  important  people  of  the  city.  What 
with  influence  and  money,  they  were  able  to  stifle 
any  move  at  the  State  capital.  The  clamor  of 
the  “Daily  News”  was  denounced  as  improper  and 
even  disgraceful. 

Spencer  Leaves  Eccentric  Traces 

SO  it  happened  that  public  sentiment  was  with 
the  culpable  bankers,  and  when  the  suspension  of 
one  bank  after  another  was  announced  there  was 
amazement  and  almost  a  panic.  This  was  true  on 
the  29th  of  August  of  that  year,  when  the  State 
Savings  Bank  of  Chicago,  the  largest  institution  of 
the  kind  west  of  New  York,  suddenly  closed  its  doors 
upon  over  twenty-five  thousand  depositors,  and  with 
liabilities  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  Of  assets  of 
value  there  were  practically  none  in  sight.  And  the 
president  of  the  bank,  Mr.  D.  D.  Spencer,  had  de¬ 
camped. 

Then  some  leading  citizens  stepped  into  the  breach, 
effected  an  assignment  to  a  coconspirator,  and  named 
a  protective  committee — designed  to  be  protective, 
not  of  the  depositors,  but  of  the  absent  president 
and  of  his  equally  guilty  directors. 

More  than  two  weeks  elapsed,  and,  although  the 


city  was  in  a  state  of  wild  commotion,  there  was 
no  move  for  the  apprehension  of  Spencer.  Then,  it 
being  obvious  that  the  authorities  would  do  nothing, 
I  took  the  matter  in  hand.  The  pursuit  of  the  fugi¬ 
tive  bank  president  and  his  final  location  in  Europe 
is  the  story  I  have  to  tell. 

Spencer  left  Chicago  on  Sunday  afternoon,  August 

26,  on  a  Michigan  Central  Railway  train,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife  and  adopted  daughter.  They  left 
the  car  at  some  point  in  Canada.  Such  was  the  in¬ 
formation  furnished  by  a  Mr.  Washburne  of  Chicago, 
who  was  a  fellow  passenger  of  his.  With  this  clue 
I  determined  to  find  the  fugitive  and,  if  possible,  to 
bring  him  to  justice. 

The  first  step  in  the  plan  of  pursuit  was  to  learn 
definitely  Spencer’s  movements  from  the  moment  he 
left  until  he  alighted  in  Canada.  It  was  known  that 
the  family  took  berths  in  a  sleeping  car. 

The  books  of  the  company  were  searched  by  the 
Chicago  agent,  who  learned  that  on  the  train  in  ques¬ 
tion  there  were  three  sleepers,  but  one  alone  took 
through  passengers.  The  car  was  in  charge  of  Con¬ 
ductor  Humphreys,  who  remembered  the  party.  He 
helped  them  to  alight  at  Hamilton;  they  took  a  train 
for  Toronto.  The  train  had  started,  and  he  called 
to  the  conductor  to  hold  it,  which  was  done,  and  he 
helped  the  people  aboard.  In  the  hurry  of  this  de¬ 
parture  Spencer  said  he  had  to  leave  his  baggage, 
and  he  asked  the  local  baggageman  to  forward  it 
to  Toronto,  giving  him  his  checks. 

This  much  was  learned  in  Chicago.  The  rest  was 
clear.  Go  to  Canada  and  follow  the  baggage  from 
Hamilton  and  Toronto.  With  a  photograph  of 
Spencer  and  a  facsimile  of  his  signature,  I  set  out. 
I  went  to  Hamilton  and  was  soon  in  conversation 
with  a  bright  young  fellow  who  ran  the  baggage 
room  at  that  station.  I  showed  him  Spencer’s  pic¬ 
ture  and  asked  if  the  original  had  passed  that  way 
recently. 

“Do  you  remember,”  I  asked,  “a  man  who  arrived 
here  at  eleven-forty-five  on  the  afternoon  of  August 

27,  just  as  the  Toronto  train  was  leaving,  and  who 
gave  you  his  checks  and  asked  you  to  forward  his 
baggage  to  Toronto?” 

“Oh,  yes,  that’s  him;  I  remember  it  all  now.  He 


said  they  were  small  pieces, 
and  I  have  occasion  to  recol¬ 
lect  it.  He  lied.  They  were 
very  heavy.  Let  me  see.  There 
were  two  canvas  covers  and  a 
Saratoga.  Yes,  I  sent  them  to 
Toronto  at  three  that  after¬ 
noon,  double-checked  to  the 
Union  Station.  That’s  where 
he  wanted  them  sent. 

“Come  here  a  bit,”  he  con¬ 
tinued  after  a  pause,  and,  en¬ 
tering  his  office,  he  opened  his 
register  and  began  searching 
the  dates.  “There,”  he  said 
when  he  reached  the  page  on 
which  the  work  on  the  27th 
of  August  was  recorded,  “these" 
are  the  numbers  of  the  checks 
on  those  trunks — 442,  7,752, 
and  10,484.  Now,  you  go  up 
to  Toronto,  stop  at  the  Union 
Station,  and  ask  Jimmie  Fos¬ 
ter,  the  baggageman  there, 
what  became  of  that  stuff. 
He  can  tell  you  whether  the 
trunks  were  sent  to  a  hotel 
or  whether  they  went  off  on 
the  Grand  Trunk.” 

I  took  the  next  train  for 
Toronto  and  called  on  Jimmie 
Foster.  He  remembered  the 
incident  well.  The  party  ar¬ 
rived  there  on  the  one-fifteen 
train,  intending  to  take  the 
Montreal  boat  at  once,  and  was 
very  much  put  out  that  the 
luggage  did  not  arrive  until 
after  the  boat  had  gone.  “They 
came  from  Chicago,  didn’t 
they?”  said  he.  “Chicago  was 
stenciled  on  the  trunks,  any¬ 
way.  Let’s  go  and  see  Duffy; 
he’ll  remember  them,  I  know.” 

Duffy  was  the  baggageman 
for  the  Grand  Trunk  Com¬ 
pany  at  the  Union  Station, 
Toronto. 

When  shown  the  photograph  he  thought  he  recog¬ 
nized  that  face,  but  was  not  certain.  Foster  described 
the  baggage,  and  then  it  all  flashed  over  him. 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  “that  party  came  in  early  in 
the  afternoon  and  stayed  about  the  depot  here  until 
evening.  He  had  a  tall,  slim  girl  with  him  around 
the  platform,  and  I  think  his  lady  waited  inside  in 
the  waiting  room.  He  was  going  east.  I  remember 
him  for  a  foolish  little  eccentricity  of  his.  I  came 
out  here  on  the  platform  and  found  him  picking 
the  labels  off  of  his  baggage.  They  were  all  covered 
with  marks  of  the  hotel  and  railway  and  express 
companies  in  whose  hands  they  had  fallen,  and  that 
seemed  to  annoy  him.  I  saw  him  working  away  at  it 
and  took  pity  on  him,  and  went  and  got  a  sponge 
and  spent  a  good  half  hour  with  him,  sponging  the 
marks  off  of  his  trunks.  He  was  greatly  pleased  to 
see  how  well  they  looked  when  they  were  cleaned. 

“There,”  continued  Duffy  after  a  glance  at  his 
books,  “that’s  the  party — three  pieces  of  baggage  on 
the  afternoon  of  August  27,  checked  by  myself 
through  to  ‘Sixty-five  over.’  ‘Sixty-five  over’  means 
across  the  ferry  at  Quebec.  This  party  was  going 
to  take  an  Allan  steamship.” 

A  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Allan  Steamship  Agency, 
in  Toronto,  remembered  a  visit  from  Spencer  and 
his  daughter  on  the  afternoon  in  question.  Spencer 
there  obtained  a  plan  of  the  Circassian,  which  was 
to  sail  on  the  following  Saturday,  and  promised 
to  call  again. 

He  Dodges  Scotland  Yard 

HAVING  thus  established  his  course  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  I  set  out  for  Montreal.  There  I  found  they 
had  spent  the  day  and  taken  a  night  train  for 
Quebec.  At  daybreak  on  Wednesday,  August  29,  they 
landed  at  the  depot  at  Point  Levi.  The  ferryboat 
was  on  hand,  and  they  immediately  passed  to  Quebec, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Nathan  Barlow,  who  had  charge  of  the  bag¬ 
gage  at  this  point,  received  Spencer’s  trunks,  and  the 
record  of  their  numbers,  18,118,  16,324,  and  17,407, 
appeared  on  his  books.  Two  of  the  trunks  went  at 
once  to  the  Allan  docks,  ( Continued  on  page  46) 
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GROUND  FLOOR  FRONT 


By  MEADE  MINNIGERODE 


BECAUSE  they  had  had  to  live  on  the  top  floor 
of  Garland’s  rooming  house  in  freshman  year, 
“Curly”  Corliss  and  “Angel”  Benson  went  out 
of  their  way  thereafter  to  live  on  the  ground 
floor  of  every  other  dormitory  which  they  inhabited. 

That  was  always  a  great  question  at  the  end  of 
the  year:  “Where  are  we  going  to  hang  out?”  In 
those  days  the  two  lower  classes  still  lived  out 
around  town,  the  freshmen  on  York  Street  and  the 
sophomores  over  on  Crown  Street,  thereby  adding  a 
long,  breathless  block  to  the  distance  they  had  to 
cover  every  morning  to  get  to  chapel,  and  rooming 
arrangements  for  those  years  were  largely  a  matter 
of  individual  argument  with  proprietors  of  private 
rooming  houses  such  as  Garland’s — Mister  G.’s — 
and  the  so-called  “Hutches,”  Big  and  Little.  Deci¬ 
sions  in  such  cases  depended  a  good  deal  on  who 
else  was  in  the  building,  and  particularly  in  sopho¬ 
more  year  on  the  ability  to  get  a  congenial  crowd 
together  to  fill  up  a  Crown  Street  house  after  all  the 
rooms  in  the  Hutch  were  gone. 

“I’ve  been  looking  all  over  for  you — the  Hutch  is 
full.  ...” 

“Then  we’d  better  nail  those  rooms  .in  Two- 
sixty.  .  .  .” 

“And  have  that  bunch  of  rumhounds  crashing 
around  all  the  time — you  know,  Guthrie  and  his  gang 
— they’re  on  the  second  floor.  .  .  .” 

“We’ll  get  Bill  and  Harry  and  take  the  whole  top 
floor  and  be  all  by  ourselves.  I’d  rather  do  that 
than  have  those  back  rooms  of  Mrs.  Whatshername’s 
any  day.  ...” 

“Yeah,  I  guess  that’s  the  best  dope — and  Sid  and 
Bunny  and  all  that  bunch  are  in  the  house  next  door. 
I’ll  see  Harry  over  at  Math  and  fix  it  up.  .  .  .” 

Then  with  upper  classdom  came  the  long-deferred 
privilege  of  living  in  the  more-sought-after  dormi¬ 
tories  on  the  Campus — the  juniors  in  the  Oval,  and 
in  Durfee  and  Welsh  Halls — the  seniors  some  of 
them  in  the  Oval,  and  in  Connecticut  Hall,  and  of 
course  in  Vanderbilt,  with  its  archway  and  its  court. 
Choices  for  rooms  in  these  buildings  were  given  out 
by  lot,  and  here  again  on  the  efforts  to  secure  “a 


“Well,  of  course,  Angel,  if  you’re  so  lazy  you 
can’t  walk  across  the  Campus  to  see  your  class¬ 
mates,  you’re  in  a  bad  way,”  said  Curly 


All  these  things  made  it  a  very  complicated  busi¬ 
ness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  throes  of  packing  and 
moving — a  performance  accomplished  somewhat 
loosely  by  sundry  proprietors  of  moving  vans  during 
the  summer  with  astonishingly  few  losses — or  the  still 
more  depressing  throes  of  coming  in  to  a  new  set  of 
rooms  in  the  fall  with  the  books  and  the  furniture 
and  the  pictures  all  piled  ceiling  high  in  the  middle 
of  the  dusty  floor,  the  bed  always  at  the  bottom  of 
the  heap,  and  your  roommate’s  book  shelves  scat¬ 
tered  around  everywhere! 

“Ay,  Klig!  Kligerman!”  came  the  cry  from  many 
a  dormitory  window,  “where  the  devil’s  my  mat¬ 
tress?”  while  the  stone  stair  wells  resounded  with 
appeals  for  the  “sweep.” 

“Oh,  janitor/  Got  a  hammer?”  .  .  . 

And,  of  course,  the  process  grew  more  and  more 
involved  every  year,  until  that  final  packing  up  at 
the  end  of  senior  year,  when  wooden  cases  had  to  be 
really  nailed  up  and  pictures  carefully  stowed  be¬ 
cause  they  were  being  sent  away  for  good  this  time 
and  not  just  across  the  Campus  in  a  wagon.  .  .  . 

It  was  interesting  to  see  how  the  appearance  of  a 
room  furnished  a  silent  proof  of  the  owner’s  progress 
through  college  and  of  his  position  in  the  class,  and 
Jimmy  was  an  adept  at  interpreting  these  subtleties. 
Jimmy  was  a  newsboy  of  some  twelve  years  who  had 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  a  study  of 
the  college  and  its  ways,  and  who,  through  his  close 
association  with  Curly  Corliss  and  Angel  Benson 
throughout  their  college  career,  had  developed  his 
powers  of  observation  to  a  point  of  instinctive  per¬ 
fection. 

You  could  have  set  Jimmy  down  blindfolded  in  any 
undergraduate’s  room,  and  upon  releasing  his  sharp 
little  blue  eyes  he  would  have  told  you  at  once  the 
occupant’s  class  and  history  from  a  quick  survey  of 
the  “truck”  on  his  walls  and  on  his  mantelpiece. 

Freshman  rooms  were  always  the  least  interesting 
to  Jimmy:  some  prep  school  banners,  a  very  new 
class  banner,  and  as  likely  as  not  a  college  seal 
stamped  on  leather.  Everybody  in  town  tried  to 
sell  freshmen  something  for  their  rooms,  and  when 
it  was  not  college  seals  stamped  on  leather  it  was  a 
set  of  books — -“Bound  in  buckram,  with  all  the  origi¬ 
nal  illustrations — an  extraordinary  offer!” 

Posters  too,  and  heads  of  girls  done  into  colors  by 
favorite  cover  illustrators  of  the  day.  And  a  pipe 
rack,  consisting  of  a  row  of  monks’  heads,  or  a  row 
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landing  all  together,”  without  having 
to  go  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  Oval 
dormitories,  seemed  to  depend  all  the 
pleasure  of  the  coming  year! 

And  then  there  were  so  many  other 
considerations  —  baths,  noisy  street¬ 
car  lines,  sunlight. 

“Who  wants  to  live  in  Welsh?”  Curly  demanded. 
“The  baths  are  all  in  the  basement.  .  .  .” 

“Well,  hell’s  bells!”  Angel  would  retort.  “It’s  the 
same  in  Durfee,  except  for  the  showers — and  if  you 
get  stuck  in  an  entry  near  the  chapel  you’ll  have  the 
bell  clanging  in  your  ear  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
all  through  the  night.  .  .  .” 

“I  wouldn’t  mind  that,”  Curly  would  reply,  “half 
as  much  as  having  to  listen  to  you  bellowing  at 
choir  practice.  .  .  .” 


THIS  was  in  junior  year,  and  the  next  year  the 
same  arguments  arose  again. 

“Oh,  come  on,  you  poor  boob” — this  from 
Angel,  flat  on  his  back  on  the  window  seat.  “Don’t 
go  to  Vanderbilt!  It’s  noisy  as  the  devil,  with 
Chapel  Street  and  the  street  cars.  .  . 

“Well,  the  street  car  on  Elm  Street  is  a  damn  sight 
noisier  if  you  live  in  the  Oval.  .  .  . 

“The  devil  it  is!  The  whole  class  ought  to  be  in 
the  Oval — there’s  plenty  of  room — whereas  Vander¬ 
bilt  just  splits  it  up.  The  others  have  to  live  in  the 
Oval,  anyway,  or  in  Connecticut,  and  you  know  how 
it  will  be — once  you’re  in  Vanderbilt  you’ll  never 
see  the  fellers  that  live  in  the  Oval — it’s  too  far 
away.  .  .  .” 

“Well,  of  course,  if  you’re  so  lazy  you  can’t  walk 
across  the  Campus  to  see  your  classmates,  you’re 
in  a  pretty  bad  way.  The  place  to  live  in  senior  year 
is  the  Campus — Vanderbilt  or  Connecticut.  .  .  .” 

“Connecticut!”  Angel  would  exclaim.  “Why,  the 
rooms  are  so  small  you  can’t  stretch  without  skin¬ 
ning  your  knuckles  on  the  wall.  If  you  want  to 
live  in  Connecticut,  Corliss,  you  can  do  it  by  your¬ 
self.” 

“Well,  Nathan  Hale  lived  there!”  was  Curly’s 
defense.  “It’s  full  of  history  and  tradition — you 
might  have  his  room.” 

“Nobody  knows  which  was  his  room — and  to  hell 
with  tradition.  I  want  a  decent  place  to  live.” 

“Well,  wherever  it  is,  it’s  got  to  be  on  the  ground 
floor!”  They  were  always  unanimous  on  that  point. 
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of  skulls,  and  a  tobacco  jar — green  china,  with  the 
advice  to  “put  your  pipe  in  your  face  and  look  cheer¬ 
ful”  done  in  raised  letters  across  the  front! 

Then  pillows — blue  ones  with  the  class  numerals 
or  the  university  letter  on  them  in  white  felt;  leather 
ones,  with  Indian  heads  and  fringes;  or  sporting 
ones,  displaying  poker  chips  and  beer  steins;  scat¬ 
tered  playing  cards  and  cigarette  stubs,  and  a  motto 
winding  its  way  through  these  symbols:  “In  the 
midst  of  these,  remember  me”:  tribute  from  feminine 
cousins  to  the  well-known  wiles  of  college  life. 

Many  brier  pipes  lying  about  among  the  notebooks 
and  papers — straight  stems,  curved  stems,  “poker” 
pipes,  pipes  with  metal  bands  around  the  rim,  pipes 
with  class  numerals  worked  in  silver  into  the  bowl; 
all  manner  of  pipes,  smoked  incessantly  indoors,  and 
never — well,  hardly  ever — out  of  doors.  For  in  those 
days  freshmen  were  freshmen,  and  it  was  forbidden 
to  smoke  pipes  on  the  street  or  sit  downstairs  at  the 
Hyperion  Theatre  or  use  any  part  of  the  fence 
around  the  Campus. 

Then,  as  the  year  went  by,  the  group  pictures  be¬ 
gan  to  appear  on  black  mats  in  severe  black  wooden 
frames — freshman  teams,  the  freshman  musical 
clubs,  rooming-house  groups  on  the  front  steps — and 
of  course  the  big  class  picture  itself,  which  everyone 
started  off  to  have  autographed  without  ever  getting 
much  farther  than  the  first  twenty-five  names  or  so! 
Perhaps  a  university  group  or  two,  the  Glee  Club, 
or  the  Dramatic  Association,  or  one  of  the  very  few 
university  organizations  open  to  freshmen. 

Here  and  there  a  blue  numeral  cap  slung  care¬ 
lessly  on  top  of  a  bookcase ;  or  a  black  sweater  with 
crimson  numerals,  “swiped”  from  a  visiting  fresh¬ 
man  team,  nailed  to  a  door.  And,  truth  at  all  costs, 
not  a  few  tin  signs  stolen  from  the  rear  of  street 
cars  on  nights  of  youthful  exuberance! 

But  Jimmy  knew  instinctively  that  in  rooms  where 
such  trophies  were  exhibited  there  were  apt  to  be 
fewer  groups  in  black  frames.  .  .  . 

THE  sophomore  rooms  were  much  more  indicative 
of  their  owners,  and  the  foreshadowing  of  indi¬ 
vidual  biographies  could  already  be  traced  on 
their  walls. 

Gone  some  of  the  posters  of  freshman  year,  to  be 
replaced  by  classics  such  as  “Lorna  Doone”  and  sets 
of  Remington,  suggesting  certainly  the  dawnings  of 
a  more  esthetic  sense.  More  books,  textbooks,  Kip- 
lings,  Stevensons,  De  Maupassants — well,  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  library,  surely — and  the  class  banner  not 
quite  so  new  and  not  quite  so  conspicuous.  Here  and 
there  a  Vassar  banner  or  a  Farmington  pillow  added 
to  the  pile  on  the  window  seat,  denoting  summer- 
vacation  associations.  More  pictures  of  girls  too,  in 
the  back  room,  in  silver  frames, 
along  with  Mother  and  Father  and 
Kid  Sister.  .  .  . 

Cigarette  burns  on  the  center 
table,  and  initials  carved  on  the 
arms  of  the  morris  chairs,  eloquent 
of  crystallizing  friendships.  Then, 
with  the  passing  of  the  year,  very 
definite  additions  to  the  aspect  of 
the  room. 

There  came  a  time  in  the  fall 
when  empty  champagne  bottles  be¬ 
gan  to  appear  on  mantelpieces — 

“hold-off  bottles”  given  to  sopho¬ 
mores  chosen  by  the  junior  fraternL 
ties  on  the  night  of  the  “hold-off 
party”  in  honor  of  the  event — on 
whose  labels  appeared  fraternity 
emblems  and  the  signatures  of  the 
rest  of  the  “bunch,”  under  the  name 
of  the  junior  who  had  given  the 
hold  off : 

“Ted  Corliss  from  Benny  Drum¬ 
mond.” 

“William  Sayre  to  Gerald  Benson.” 

How  Jimmy  used  to  gaze  at  them, 
marveling  at  the  heavily  inked-in 
symbols,  and  wonder  what  it  was  all 
about ! 

At  a  later  date  these  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  manifestations  of  a 
more  permanent  nature:  paddles  and 
shields,  the  paddles  leaning  up 
against  the  chimney — thin  slabs  of 
wood  with  a  handle  whose  purpose 
was  quite  unmistakable,  decorated 
pyrographically  with  names  and 
dates  and  coats  of  arms,  some  of 
them  really  very  beautifully  done — 
and  the  shields  showing  the  frater¬ 
nity  emblem  in  brass  on  a  wooden 
support,  hung  discreetly  by  the  fire¬ 
place,  one  on  each  side.  In  the  case 


of  Curly  and  Angel  the  shields  and  paddles  were 
identical,  but  in  many  instances  they  were  different, 
showing  where  roommates  had  “split”  on  this  matter 
of  fraternities,  like  “Sparrow”  Scott  and  “Dandy” 
Baxter. 

Then  along  in  the  Easter  term  came  more  pic¬ 
turesque  things,  essentially  sophomoric — cotillion  fa¬ 
vors  from  the  sophomores’  german,  tinselly  paper 
stars  and  sashes,  and  the  high  hats  and  canes  of 
Washington’s  Birthday.  Long  ago,  when  the  under¬ 
graduates  wore  high  hats  and  even  played  football 
in  them,  Washington’s  Birthday  had  been  set  as  the 
date  on  which  the  sophomores  might  appear  at  large 
for  the  first  time  dressed  in  these  appurtenances  of 
manhood  and  carrying  canes. 

And  when  Curly  and  Angel  were  sophomores  there 
still  used  to  be  the  Washington’s  Birthday  fence 
rush,  when  the  freshmen  tried  to  win  the  sophomore 
fence  from  the  class  above  them,  at  which  function 
the  sophomores  appeared  in  high  hats,  with  the  tra¬ 
ditional  canes.  They  wore  them  to  chapel  that  morn¬ 
ing,  coming  in  through  the  College  Street  door  in  a 
body,  and  while  in  these  days  the  hats  were  merely 
second-hand  coachmen’s  hats,  and  the  canes  light 
bamboo  sticks,  the  freshmen  found  more  pleasure  in 
securing  samples  of  them  as  trophies  than  in  win¬ 
ning  the  rush  itself — hence  the  habit  of  the  sopho¬ 
mores  of  fastening  the  hats  around  their  necks  and 
even  under  their  armpits  with  strings.  After  the 
rush  the  hats  which  had  not  been  lost  and  the  canes 
which  remained  whole  were  brought  home  and  ex¬ 
hibited  triumphantly  from  the  gas  fixtures. 

JIMMY  well  remembered  how  Curly’s  class  were 
not  content  with  wearing  them  on  the  morning  of 
the  rush,  but  held  a  parade  in  them  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  before  which  wound  its  way  through  York 
Street  behind  a  base  drum  and  precipitated  as  pretty 
an  interclass  pitched  battle  among  the  snowdrifts 
as  could  be  wished.  The  rush  itself  the  next  morning 
was  a  very  tame  affair  by  comparison. 

And  by  the  end  of  the  year,  of  course,  there  were 
many  more  black-framed  pictures — university  squads 
and  Washington’s  Birthday  groups;  sophomore  ger¬ 
man  committees;  fraternity  crowds;  the  University 
Glee  Club  special  train,  with  everyone  grouped  on  the 
steps  in  dressing  gown;  perhaps  the  cast  of  a 
“Dramat”  play.  Here  and  there  a  university  sweater ; 
some  track  cups;  a  coxswain’s  megaphone  on  top  of 
a  well-littered  desk — the  beginnings  of  careers.  .  .  . 

With  junior  year  there  came  a  subtle  change  in  the 
rooms.  In  the  first  place,  Jimmy  noticed  that  they 
were  all  very  much  alike — alike  as  to  shape  and  inte 
rior  arrangements,  alike  as  to  permanent  decorations, 
fireplaces,  window  seats,  wall  space:  college  dormi- 
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tory  rooms,  each  with  its  closet  and  its  mail  box  and 
its  wainscoting.  There  was  an  air  of  stability  too 
about  these  ’rooms  which  lower-class  rooms  had 
lacked.  Sophomore  rooms  always  had  an  “up  in  the 
air”  look,  as  though  the  occupants  were  just  passing 
through,  and  all  the  doors  stood  open  while  the 
owners  visited  elsewhere.  But  these  junior  rooms 
were  being  lived  in,  habits  were  forming,  study  hours 
being  planned  in  advance,  and  the  doors  were  often 
closed  while  the  inmates  sat  at  their  desks  and  dis¬ 
covered  points  of  interest  hitherto  unsuspected  in 
affairs  of  the  classroom.  The  lengthening  shelves 
of  textbooks  told  a  tale  of  advancing  courses,  and 
the  limits  of  more  or  less  compulsory  subjects  now 
passed,  the  titles  on  the  bindings  reflected  the  men¬ 
tal  trend  of  each  newly  fledged  upper  classman. 

THE  junior  room  was  less  of  a  museum  and  more 
of  a  home.  Gone  the  Washington’s  Birthday  hats 
and  canes,  gone  many  of  the  garish  pillows.  As 
likely  as  not  the  class  banner  had  been  relegated  to 
the  back  room,  and  “Lorna  Doone,”  speaking  alle¬ 
gorically,  was  giving  place  to  Mona  Lisa.  The 
shields  and  paddles  and  the  hold-off  bottles  were 
there  still,  but  less  conspicuously,  somehow,  and 
there  was  liable  to  be  only  one  girl  in  the  back 
room,  in  a  silver  frame,  along  with  Mother  and 
Father  and  Kid  Sister.  Of  course  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sarily  always  the  same  girl. 

The  black-framed  groups  hung  closer  on  the  walls. 
University  squads  disappeared  before  university 
teams;  university  glee  clubs  spread  their  sequence 
across  the  mantelpiece;  junior  promenade  commit¬ 
tees  elbowed  last  year’s  sophomore  german;  calcium- 
light  night  flashlights  were  wedged  in  among  frater¬ 
nity  banquets.  And  with  the  close  of  the  year,  when 
the  management  of  undergraduate  affairs  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  incoming  seniors,  more  imposing 
pictures  appeared — editorial  boards,  athletic  com¬ 
mittees,  university  associations — careers  achieved. 

There  was  always  an  air  of  dignity,  of  efficient 
responsibility,  about  junior  rooms.  .  .  . 

An  air  which  disappeared  entirely  in  an  abode  of 
seniors.  These  worthies  claimed  as  a  privilege  the 
right  to  return  to  their  childhood  days— for  the  last 
time — and  seniors  might  roller-skate  and  spin  tops 
and  roll  hoops! 

“Oh,  Bill  Saunders!”  the  chairman  of  the  News 
would  call  up  to  the  crew  captain — something  im¬ 
portant,  no  doubt:  yes,  very  important — “Throw  me 
down  the  key  to  my  skates,  will  you?” 

They  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  college  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  in  the  world,  and  the  rooms  still 
spoke  reminiscently  of  tasks  accomplished,  but  they 
took  pleasure  in  filling  them  with  groups  in  fancy 
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“On  your  left,  ladies,”  proclaimed  Dandy, 
“  you  will  observe  the  college  jail.  This  build¬ 
ing  is  used  to  house  incorrigible  students  .  .  .” 
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“In  the  second-floor  win¬ 
dow  you  will  observe  one 
of  the  most  incorrigible 
inmates.”  “Yea — a — ay!” 
promptly  exclaimed  Spar¬ 
row  Scott  in  a  loud  voice 


dress,  and  more  than  anything  else,  senior  rooms 
spoke  of  friendships  and  good  fellowship!  It  was 
the  apotheosis  of  the  black-framed  pictures,  but  they 
were  entirely  different  pictures  from  those  that  had 
come  before. 

The  important  groups,  which  had  brought  gold 
watch  charms  and  honors  in  their  wake,  were  hung 
high  along  the  cornices  to  make  room  for  new  ones, 
more  highly  cherished,  after  all.  Little  groups  of 
seven  or  eight,  in  soft  shirts,  on  the  fence;  a  landing, 
a  dormitory  entry,  a  “scrub”  quartet,  some  club  for 
the  promotion  of  laughter — Hogans,  Cup  Men, 
Growlers,  Friars,  Lone  Stars — slightly  larger  groups 
in  costume,  at  Mory’s  perhaps  around  the  senior 
table,  or  in  Vanderbilt  Court  under  the  trees-- 
Mohicans,  the  Arctic  Club,  Omega  Lambda  Chi, 
Whiffenpoofs,  Brown  Derbies — such  were  the  groups 
of  senior  year,  and  in  the  back  rooms  many  framed 
pictures  of  classmates. 

Here  and  there,  to  be  sure,  an  oar  from  a  winning 
crew,  a  victorious  season’s  football,  or  a  coxswain’s 
ruddex-,  and  many  silver  cups — but,  in  spite  of  his 
unbounded  admiration  for  these  things,  Jimmy  knew 
instinctively  that  it  was  the  small,  informal,  laugh¬ 
ing  groups  which  were  the  soul  of  a  senior  room — 
and  the  arms  of  the  battered  old  morris  chair  now 
entirely  covered  with  initials. 

AND  that  was  why  seniors  were  always  strolling 
_  around  arm  in  arm  doing  nothing  in  particular, 
while  juniors  were  always  so  terribly  busy. 
“Freshmen  make  a  good  deal  of  noise,”  Angel  re¬ 
marked  once,  contemplating  a  smoke  ring.  “Sopho- 
mores  start  parades.  Juniors  get  all  set  to  run  the 
college — and  seniors  suddenly  learn  to  enjoy  it.” 

That  had  been  the  result  of  Jimmy’s  observation, 
but  he  expressed  it  quite  differently: 

“The  first  two  years,”  he  was  wont  to  say  to  him¬ 
self,  “they  make  a  helluva  row;  the  third  year  they’re 
all  busy  ‘heelin’’  somethin’;  an’  the  last  year  they 
ain’t  got  nothin’  to  do,  after  all,  but  laugh!” 

Curly  and  Angel  had  done  all  these  things  and 
passed  through  all  these  phases  in  due  course.  After 
their  fii-st  year  in  Garland’s  they  had  taken  their 
sets  of  books  bound  in  buckram,  their  pipe  racks, 
and  their  black-framed  groups  to  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Hutch,  where  for  a  year  Curly’s  university 
teams  had  it  out  with  Angel’s  university  glee  clubs. 
Tho  foi’eshadowing  of  careers  on  their  walls  was 
veiry  definite — Curly  the  athlete  and  Angel  the  song¬ 


ster — and  they  had  their  full  share 
of  paddles  and  high  hats  and  cotil 
lion  favors. 

Junior  year  in  turn  found  them 
established  on  another  ground 
floor,  in  the  middle  entry  of  Dur- 
fee  looking  out  on  the  Campus, 
and  the  titles  on  the  bindings  of 
the  new  textbooks  told  of  many 
English  courses  and  not  a  few  his¬ 
tory  ones. 

“Gosh!  This  is  great  stuff!” 
Angel  would  be  always  exclaiming 
from  the  depths  of  his  morris 
chair  in  front  of  the  brick  hearth, 
where  the  wood  fire  sent  twinkling 
lights  over  what  he  solemnly  called 
“our  cups.” 

“Curly  has  seventeen  and  I  have 
one!”  he  would  explain,  but  then  he 
excused  the  disparity  by  pointing 
out  that  Curly  had  to  sweat  blood 
to  win  his,  but  mine  was  presented 
to  me!” 

And  so  on  through  to  senior  year, 
when  once  again  they  settled  down 
in  a  ground-floor  suite,  in  what 
Angel  was  pleased  to  call  Hell 
Entry  in  Vanderbilt,  overlooking 
the  court.  And  all  that  Jimmy 
had  learned  concerning  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  rooms  was  proved  again 
in  their  case.  Curly  was  captain 
of  the  football  team,  and  on  the 
Senior  Council,  and  on  the  track 
team,  and  Angel  was  president  of 
the  Glee  Club,  and  a  “Lit”  editor, 
and  manager  of  the  crew,  and 
there  were  cups  and  footballs  and 
serious  groups  aplenty.  “News  heel¬ 
ers” — underclass  reporters  working 
their  way  through  a  News  Board 
competition — knocked  constantly  at 
the  outside  door. 

“Is  Mr.  Corliss  in?  Has  he  any 
football  notices?” 

“Is  there  any  Glee  Club  dope 
for  the  ‘News,’  Mr.  Benson?  Thanks 
— please  sign  at  the  top.  .  .  .” 

But  they  were  both  Hogans,  and  Angel  was  a  Cup 
Man  and  a  Growler,  and  Curly  was  a  Lone  Star. 

“The  Lone  Stars,”  he  explained  once,  sitting  on 
Angel’s  chest,  “is  an  organization  which  refrains 
from  appearing  more  often  in  public,  merely  in 
order  to  give  your  bum  University  Quartet  a 
chance!” 

Angel  had  been  the  Polar  Bear  in  the  Arctic  Club 
masquerade,  and  Curly,  Sparrow  Scott,  and  “Ham” 
Leonard  had  had  themselves  photographed  in  their 
“saintly  expressions”  as  the  Reception  Committee 
of  the  College  Temperance  Society;  and  these  were 
the  things  that  you  noticed  in  the  room — along  with 
Angel’s  enormous  cheer  leader’s  megaphone. 

“You  wouldn’t  get  cheered  half  as  much  if  it 
weren’t  for  me!”  he  used  to  assure  Curly.  “You 
ought  to  be  pretty  proud  you  room  with  me.  .  .  .” 

AND  in  the  back  rooms  there  were  many  pictures 
_  of  classmates,  yes;  but  two  in  particular,  one  in 
each  room  above  the  desk:  an  enlargement  of  a 
snapshot  of  Curly  coming  around  somebody’s  end 
in  a  football  game,  with  a  most  ferocious  expression 
on  his  face — “To  Angel  from  Curly” — and  the  other 
a  flashlight  of  Angel  singing  “Toyland”  on  the 
fence,  with  his  head  up  and  his  eyes  shut — “From 
Gerald  for  Ted.” 

Jimmy  viewed  this  room  with  a  feeling  little  short 
of  veneration,  and  when  he  used  to  come  and  visit 
his  friend  Champ  (Angel’s  famous  bull  pup,  that 
had  his  picture  and  his  biography  in  the  Class  Book 
along  with  the  rest  of  them — “Champ  Benson,  Uni¬ 
versity  Football  Team  Mascot,  University  Glee  Club, 
Hogan,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  .  .  .  roomed  through¬ 
out  his  course  with  Edward  Corliss  and  Gerald  Ben¬ 
son”)  Jimmy  liked  nothing  better  than  to  drift  from 
wall  to  wall  and  from  bookcase  to  mantelpiece,  con¬ 
ning  over  for  the  hundredth  time  the  record  of  his 
two  beloved  young  men. 

“Ya  oughta  see  your  brother’s  room!”  he  would 
say  repeatedly  to  young  “At”  Corliss,  then  one  of 
the  noisiest  of  freshmen  over  on  York  Street.  “Gee, 
it’s  slick — pictures  an’  pictures — an’  all  his  foot¬ 
balls  with  the  scores  on  ’em — an’  he’s  a  Hogan 
an’  lots  of  other  things:  he  sure  is  a  big  man.  An’ 
Mr.  Benson  too — he  was  the  Polar  Bear  this  year. 
Guess  you’ll  never  be  a  big  man  like  them,  will  ya?” 

Whereupon  Jimmy  would  depart  in  haste  before 
At’s  threatening  “Is  that  So?”  Incidentally,  Jimmy’s 


verdict  on  At,  as  delivered  one  day  to  Curly,  was 
that  “the  kid’s  all  right,  Mr.  Corliss,  he’s  got  plenty 
of  pep  an’  loads  of  ambish!” 

SO  that  one  afternoon  in  spring,  toward  the  end 
of  senior  year,  Jimmy  was  horrified  to  witness 
what  seemed  to  him  an  unpardonable  desecra¬ 
tion.  It  all  began  pleasantly  enough,  and  most 
divertingly.  Jimmy  had  been  nosing  around  the 
Campus,  watching  groups  playing  ball,  or  just  idly 
“bickering”  on  the  grass — it  was  Decoration  Day — 
when  he  was  attracted  by  a  commotion  over  by  Os¬ 
born  Hall.  To  his  considerable  surprise,  he  saw  the 
Campus  invaded  by  a  swarm  of  women — middle-aged 
women  mostly,  wearing  spectacles,  their  hands  filled 
with  recently  purchased  picture  post  cards — oh,  sure, 
the  much-heralded  trip  of  the  school-teachers  from 
near-by  towns  to  visit  “this  ancient  seat  of  learning.” 

Jimmy  supposed  that  was  all  right,  and  was  about 
to  return  to  more  entertaining  pursuits  when  he 
caught  sight  of  the  person  who  seemed  to  be  serving 
as  guide  for  the  party,  and  this  person  happened  to 
be  Mr.  Dandy  Baxter  of  the  senior  class.  “Hum!” 
thought  Jimmy.  Dandy  Baxter  was  president  of  the 
“Dramat,”  and  he  roomed  with  Sparrow  Scott,  and 
he  was  known  to  have  once  impersonated  an  absent 
instructor,  to  the  utter  bewilderment  of  a  class  of 
gullible  freshmen — and  “Hum!”  thought  Jimmy 
again.  Dandy’s  first  remarks  which  he  overheard 
confirmed  this  “humming.” 

“On  your  left,  ladies,”  proclaimed  Dandy,  pointing 
impressively  to  Connecticut  Hall,  “you  will  observe 
the  college  jail.  This  building,  erected  long  before 
our  time” — Dandy  thought  it  best  to  avoid  dates  in 
the  presence  of  so  learned  a  gathering — “is  used  to 
house  incorrigible  students.  In  the  second-floor  win¬ 
dow  on  the  end  you  will  observe  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
corrigible  inmates  at  present  confined  within  its 
walls” — the  incorrigible  in  question  being  none  other 
than  Sparrow  Scott,  who  had  stuck  his  head  out  of 
the  window  in  the  room  which  he  shared  with  Dandy, 
and  who,  upon  hearing  these  slanderous  remarks, 
promptly  exclaimed  “Yea — a — ay!”  in  a  loud  voice, 
which  was  not  at  all  what  Dandy  had  expected  him 
to  do! 

Dandy  moved  off  rapidly,  followed  by  his  charges 
and  by  Jimmy,  and  for  half  an  hour  or  more  he  kept 
a  crowd  of  undergraduates  in  suppressed  fits  of 
laughter  on  the  outskirts  of  the  circle  while  he  dis¬ 
coursed  solemnly  and  in  a  highly  imaginative  way  on 
the  salient  features  of  the  Campus. 

“On  this  spot,”  said  he  at  one  point  in  his  narra¬ 
tive,  showing  them  the  home  plate  on  the  senior 
diamond  in  front  of  Durfee,  “Nathan  Hale  made  his 
famous  broad  jump,  thereby  becoming  the  holder  of 
the  first  intercollegiate  record  in  America.  The  tree 
on  your  right  marks  the  limit  of  his  leap.  .  .  .” 

He  was  interrupted  at  this  juncture  by  a  long 
cheer  for  Nathan  Hale,  in  the  midst  of  which  one 
school-teacher  turned  to  another  and  observed  that 
she  did  not  believe  that  “anyone  could  have  jumped 
that  far,  unless  perhaps  he  sort  of  slid  along!”  to 
which  the  other  replied  that  she  did  not  believe  that 
this  young  man  was  a  real  guide  at  all — “if  you  ask 
me!” — but  they  both  laughed  heartily  at  Dandy  with 
the  rest,  who  seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves  tre¬ 
mendously. 

Dandy  led  them  up  the  senior  walk  toward  Van- 
dei'bilt,  and  one  less  brazen  than  he  would  have  been 
put  out  by  the  reception  which  awaited  them  as  they 
passed  the  “college  jail”  for  the  second  time.  For 
Sparrow  Scott  had  hastily  collected  all  the  “incor 
rigibles”  in  the  building,  and  when  the  little  proces¬ 
sion  approached,  from  every  window  in  Connecticut 
there  suddenly  appeared  a  head,  lugubriously  chant¬ 
ing  an  adaptation  of  a  then  popular  topical  ditty: 
“What?  You  don’t  know  who  we  are?  We’re  tli’ 
incorrigible  stoo-dents!  We  smoke  our  pipes  and 
sing  our  glees  beneath  the  ‘ellum’  trees,  oy-oy-oy  .  .  .” 
But  Dandy  ignored  this  outburst  and  proceeded  to 
give  a  walking  imitation  of  the  real  Campus  guide, 
to  everyone’s  unbounded  delight,  including  that  of  the 
school-teachers,  now  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  the  center  of  a  “college  prank.” 

HE  took  them  into  the  court,  and  the  sight  of 
Curly  sunning  himself  under  the  tree  must  have 
prompted  his  next  move.  For  he  stalked  ma¬ 
jestically  over  to  Hell  Entry  and  turned  on  the  steps 
to  face  his  laughing  audience. 

“Now,  ladies,”  he  announced,  “you  have  a  special 
treat  in  store — an  opportunity  to  visit  a  real  college 
‘den.’  Step  up  and  examine  the  room  of  the  football 
captain — see  how  a  prominent  senior  lives.  The  foot¬ 
ball  captain’s  room,  ladies — you  can’t  afford  to  miss 
this  chance.  .  .  .” 

You  could  hear  him  all  over  the  court,  and  packed 
window  seats  greeted  his  ( Continued  on  page  66) 
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A  Blazing  Finish 

A  CANDIDATE  and  a  platform.  On  Tuesday  after  next,  in 
Chicago,  Republican  delegates  will  consider  both.  The  party 
campaign  is  ending,  and  we  can  all  take  satisfaction  from  the  fact 
that  the  end  is  better  than  the  beginning. 

Nine  months  ago — even  three  months  ago — the  political  outlook 
was  none  too  encouraging.  Most  people  believed  that  any  Repub¬ 
lican  could  be  elected.  “We  can  win  with  anybody,”  was  the  joy¬ 
ful  rallying  cry  of  the  G.  0.  P.  The  Old  Guard  of  the  party  was 
apparently  agreed  upon  a  plan  to  nominate  the  most  tractable,  self- 
effacing  frock  coat  in  the  party,  so  that  the  Old  Guard  itself  might 
have  undisturbed  control  for  four  years.  Perhaps  these  politicians 
did  have  such  a  plan.  If  so,  we  are  confident  that  events  have 
blotted  it  from  their  minds. 

For  this  some  credit  belongs  to  a  thin,  homely  young  Hoosier 
named  Will  H.  Hays.  Alarmed  by  Republican  complacency,  the 
national  chairman  has  been  buzzing  about  the  country  all  these 
months,  quietly  but  persistently  urging  the  doctrine  of  political  serv¬ 
ice.  “To  win,”  Hays  has  told  his  hungry  lieutenants,  “we  must  have 
something  to  offer,  and  if  the  people  give  us  their  votes  we  must 
be  prepared  to  give  them  something  in  return.”  His  message  seems 
to  have  found  lodgment  in  the  brains  of  the  party  leaders.  The  con¬ 
vention  will  show  whether  he  has  been  whispering  to  the  wind  instead. 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  credit  goes  to  natural  causes  rather 
than  to  particular  persons.  The  wear  and  tear  of  the  campaign, 
the  rubbing  of  one  candidate  against  another,  has  resulted  in  bene¬ 
fit  to  everybody  concerned.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  campaign 
has  caused  an  immense  amount  of  empty  thundering  against  tire¬ 
some  old  issues,  such  as  the  “alien  menace.”  There  are  so  few  Reds 
in  America  with  votes  to  be  lost  that  a  normal  candidate  just  natu¬ 
rally  couldn’t  help  shaking  his  fist  in  their  flustered  or  flattered  faces. 
But  most  of  the  candidates,  warned  in  the  past  few  weeks  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  apathy  toward  unrealities,  have  tried  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks. 

We  expect  to  find  that  the  writers  of  the  platform  have  likewise 
read  aright  the  meaning  of  the  weary  impatience  registered  by  the 
voter  toward  vague  and  unredeemable  generalities. 

The  campaign  is  coming  to  a  blazing  finish.  This  in  itself  is  a  good 
thing.  A  number  of  first-rate  fighting  candidates  have  come  for¬ 
ward.  The  Auditorium  will  once  more  be  the  scene  of  a  battle  royal 
— no  place  for  a  frock  coat  stuffed  with  straw.  So,  while  the  Old 
Guard  will  probably  have  the  last  word,  you  can  be  sure  they  will 
not  offer  a  marionette  as  a  compromise  if,  after  a  fair  fight  in 
the  Convention,  a  compromise  is  necessary.  The  Convention  will 
have  to  produce  a  real  man.  And  the  Convention  will  have  to  give 
him  an  honest  platform  to  stand  on. 

Democrats!  Important!  Rush! 

THE  very  foundation  of  the  Democratic  party  was  laid  as  a  bul¬ 
wark  against  too  much  centralization  of  government.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  looking  a  good  long  way  ahead,  saw  a  danger  to  liberty 
and  to  the  right  to  free  self-development  which  men  and  women  hold 
as  their  dearest  heritage.  He  saw  that  this  danger  always  lurks  in 
too  much  government  and  especially  in  too  great  a  centralization 
of  government. 

True  democracy  —  not  the  recent  overadvertised  label  on  the 
bottle,  but  the  old,  well-known  contents — will  not  hamstring  per¬ 
sonal  self-determination  unless  it  is  clear  that  personal  self-deter¬ 
mination  is  at  the  throat  of  somebody  else’s  rights.  Furthermore, 
true  democracy  will  not  snatch  a  problem  of  self-government  out 


of  the  hands  of  a  community  and  pass  it  up  to  the  State.  Nor  will 
democracy,  provided  the  State  can  attend  to  it  without  infringing 
the  rights  of  other  States,  grab  the  business  of  a  State  and  pass  it 
up  to  the  nation. 

And  yet  it  was  a  Democratic  Administration  which  allowed  a  war 
not  only  to  centralize  American  government  for  emergency,  but  to 
get  and  keep  in  its  eager  hands  a  wholesale  dealing  with  every  kind 
of  thing  that  always  had  been  handled  by  State,  community,  and 
each  man’s  own  conscience.  When  the  war  began,  men  and  women, 
communities  and  States,  checked  their  precious  right  to  self-deter¬ 
mination.  They  checked  their  cloaks  of  self-governing  authority 
at  the  parcel  room  of  the  war,  and  now  that  the  performance  is  over 
the  check-room  window  of  the  Democratic  Administration  appears 
to  be  closed  and  locked. 

But  the  Administration  is  not  the  whole  Democratic  party,  and 
for  a  long  time  those  who  have  known  this  fact  best  are  Democratic 
senators,  Democratic  representatives,  and  most  Democratic  voters. 

And  now  is  the  Republican  party  to  hoist  the  banners  of  true 
democracy  and  true  freedom  and  true  American  principles  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  break  a  lance  for  the  principles  of  decentralization? 
Is  it  to  turn  back  that  emotional  tide  which  swept  almost  every¬ 
thing,  except  the  right  to  brush  our  own  teeth,  into  Washington  and 
mostly  into  the  White  House?  Democrats  better  hurry!  If  they 
don’t,  the  oldest  principle  of  their  party  will  get  its  new  champions 
in  the  camp  of  its  age-old  opponents.  For  instance,  there  is  that 
businesslike,  tax-cutting  Governor  Lowden  of  Illinois. 

Lowden  said  not  long  ago  in  a  campaign  speech :  “The  munici¬ 
palities  are  ceasing  to  function  as  well  as  they  have  in  the  past.  They 
are  calling  for  help  from  the  States  more  and  more,  and  the  States 
are  leaning  more  and  more  heavily  upon  the  Federal  Government.” 
He  added  that  the  activities  which  a  generation  ago  were  assumed 
by  everyone  to  fall  particularly  within  the  sphere  of  the  State  or 
municipality  are  now  being  discharged  in  Washington.  The  inevi¬ 
table  result,  if  the  practice  is  continued  long  enough,  will  be  the 
breaking  down  of  local  government  in  this  country.  Lowden  thinks 
that  there  is  no  greater  menace  to  the  future  of  our  institutions  than 
the  failure  of  local  self-government.  It  is  conceivable  that  one  can 
rule  a  despotic  empire  from  its  capital,  but  one  cannot  rule  a  republic 
of  the  extent  of  ours  from  its  Capitol. 

Listen,  Democrats!  That  is  a  Republican  talking! 

Considering  the  Results 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  asked  the  country  nineteen  months  ago 
for  a  Democratic  Congress,  and  was  much  criticized  for  doing  so. 
Well? 

Keep  It 

REPORTS  from  Berlin  say  that  the  German  Potash  Syndicate 
has  booked  orders  amounting  to  $50,000,000  from  American  deal¬ 
ers.  Potash  is  essential  in  farming.  When  imports  from  Germany 
were  shut  off  in  1914  a  yell  of  complaint  went  up  that  American 
farmers  could  get  no  more  potash.  Germany  had  the  monopoly.  For 
a  year  or  more  things  looked  pretty  serious  for  the  farmer;  but  by 
dint  of  governmental  research  and  financial  support  a  respectable 
production  of  potash  was  built  up  in  America. 

Don’t  let’s  lose  it.  One  of  the  really  important  results  of  the 
French  Revolution  that  is  not  mentioned  in  schoolbooks  was  the 
breaking  of  the  French  sodium  monopoly.  It  is  always  bad  when 
any  one  country  has  a  death  grip  on  something  all  the  world  needs. 
In  so  far  as  the  war  helped  us  to  stand  on  our  own  feet  in  any  indus¬ 
try,  let’s  be  wise  enough  to  hold  our  gain. 

Newly  Rich?  Praise  Be! 

SNEERING  at  “new  money”  is  a  sad  old  joke.  In  the  Latin  come¬ 
dies  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  the  cheapest  character  of 
all  is  the  young  doctor  of  philosophy  who  despises  his  self-made 
father.  Wkose  money  is  old  in  our  youthful  country?  Who  spends 
every  cent  wisely?  Whose  habits  are  so  uniformly  economic  as  to 
form  a  rebuking  pattern  for  everyone  else  to  follow? 

Old  money  means  moss-backed  business,  red-tape  government, 
hidebound  society,  churches  and  schools  stagnant  in  formalism. 
New  money  means  a  breeze  blowing  through  and  over  the  whole 
scene  of  human  affairs.  It  raises  some  dust,  of  course.  But  those 
who  have  some  common  sense  will  get  somewhere  by  it,  and  it  will 
do  good  to  all  of  us. 

The  country  that  furnishes  a  constant  stream  of  newly  rich  fam¬ 
ilies  is  the  country  of  the  square  deal,  of  ambition,  of  hope.  And 
it  is  secure  from  revolution. 
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Bamum  Was  Right 

MAN  loves  to  deceive  himself,  simply  or  complicatedly.  We  recall 
with  shame  the  electric  hairbrush.  It  appeared  when  longish 
hair  on  the  male  head  began  to  be  stylish,  and  baldness,  formerly 
a  sign  of  intellect,  an  indication  of  lack  of  virility.  It  had  a  wooden 
handle  with  wires  set  in  rubber,  a  novel  and  mysterious  invention 
to  the  average  man,  and  was  advertised  as  possessing  vivifying  piop- 
erties  through  electrification. 

These  qualities  “stimulated  the  scalp,  restored  the  magnetic 
condition  to  the  bulbs  of  the  filaments,  and  gave  again  to  the 
unfortunate  loser  of  his  masculine  hirsuteness  what  nature  had 
originally  bestowed  upon 
him.” 

The  back  of  the  brush 
was  adorned  with  strange 
figures,  which  lent  mys¬ 
tery  to  the  possibilities 
under  it.  We  stroked  our 
thinning  hair,  we  titillated 
the  bulbs  of  the  filaments, 
and  reddened  our  scalp 
with  fierce  rotary  move¬ 
ments.  On  hot  days  in  the 
baseball  season,  when  the 
perspiration  of  indoors 
irked  us,  we  kept  the 
“miracle  brush”  in  our 
desk  drawer,  and  between 
dictations  and  editions 
had  an  orgy  of  tickling 
our  glabrous  headpiece 
with  the  invigorating  cur¬ 
rent.  But  one  day,  trying 
to  hide  it  from  our  lady 
assistant,  we  left  it  on  the 
outside  window  sill  over¬ 
night.  It  rained,  and  next 
day  we  found  it  with  the 
back  unglued  and  its  in¬ 
nerness  disclosed. 

There  was  no  battery 
nor  any  secret  contrivance, 
as  we  had  imagined,  for 
storing  the  electricity — 
just  wires  set  in  a  thin 
sheet  of  rubber.  We  were 
stunned  and  humbled, 
but  clung  to  the  hope  of 
other  scientific  causes  of 
the  thrills  we  had  felt 
when  the  wires  swept  our 
dome. 

Meeting  our  family 
physician,  we  asked  as 
casually  as  we  could: 

“Doc,  anything  in  this 
electric  hairbrush  that’s 
so  popular  now?” 

“Sure,”  answered  the 
medico  grimly.  “There’s 
destruction  to  whatever 
hair  you’ve  got  left  on 
your  ivory  top.  Raking  your  coco  with  steel  isn’t  going  to 
help  grow  any  vegetation  there.  You  haven’t  got  a  garden  patch 
above  your  ears.” 

A  veil  fell  from  our  eyes.  We  saw  now  the  electric  brush  in  all 
its  wretched  pretense,  a  false  thing  to  make  fools  buy  and  live  in  a 
delusion  of  manipulating  a  lightning  conductor,  and  we  knew  that, 
disguise  it  to  ourselves  as  we  had  for  months,  our  hair  was  less  than 
when  we  had  bought  it.  We  looked  in  the  glass  and  hurled  the  con¬ 
traption  into  the  scrap  basket. 

Then  we  found  that  a  friend,  with  long  silky  hair,  is  wearing 
something  brand-new,  called  a  “radio  circlet.”  He  wears  it  around 
his  middle.  It  is  advertised  as  an  aid  to  the  capillary  progress 
of  the  hair  toward  the  surface  of  the  head  by  working  from  the 
waist  up.  It  is  real.  It  pushes,  whereas  the  wire  brush  was  only 
alleged  to  pull  “in  consonance  with  the  same  forces  that  keep  the 
stars  in  their  fixed  places  in  the  heavens.” 

We  must  look  into  this! 


One  Town  Wakes  Up 

THERE  is  a  certain  town  in  a  Southern  State  in  which,  a  short 
time  ago,  community  spirit  had  nearly  died  out.  The  churches 
were  divided,  war  enthusiasm  had  faded,  apathy  and  separation  had 
resumed  their  ancient  sway.  There  was  at  the  same  time  a  crying 
need  for  recreation  for  the  children  and  the  young  people  and,  indeed, 
for  everybody,  but  there  was  no  social  cohesion  or  power  of  united 
effort.  Then  came  a  man  with  an  idea.  The  town  possessed  one  effec¬ 
tive  social  asset :  it  had  a  past.  A  search  through  the  files  of  its  daily 
newspapers  unearthed  the  description  of  a  play  given  by  the  belles 
and  beaux  of  the  sixties.  It  was  revived  by  the  descendants  of  the 

original  actors.  Families 
not  speaking  for  years 
were  reunited,  old  mem¬ 
ories  stirred,  old  friend¬ 
ships  revived.  The  play 
was  the  entering  wedge, 
the  first  community  activ¬ 
ity  founded  on  a  natural 
human  basis  the  place  had 
known  for  three  genera¬ 
tions.  The  town  experi¬ 
enced  a  rebirth  as  a  result 
of  this  participation  in  a 
common  purpose. 

Every  community  con¬ 
tains  within  itself  a  sim¬ 
ilar  possibility,  and  in  no 
two  will  the  awakening 
come  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  The  problem  for 
the  natural  leaders  in 
every  case  is  to  find  the 
spark  and  fan  it  into  flame. 
National  .problems  are 
only  community  problems 
multiplied.  The  strength 
of  the  nation  is  in  the  sum 
total  of  spirit  that  first 
learns  human  contact  and 
human  cooperation  in  the 
community. 

Maybe  Your  Boy  or  Girl 

ONE  HUNDRED  years 
ago  William  Wurts 
floated  the  first  cargo  of 
anthracite  coal  down  the 
Delaware  River  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  a  pine-log  raft 
and  tried  to  persuade  his 
friends  and  neighbors  that 
the  new  fuel  was  worth 
burning.  King  Coal  has 
long  been  enthroned  on  the 
stubborn  hills  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  now  pays  our 
Republic  a  yearly  tribute 
of  almost  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  tons.  What  industry, 
starting  now,  will  be  as 
important  to  our  descendants  in  the  next  three  generations  as  hard 
coal  is  to  us?  Somebody  is  finding  that  line  and  getting  into  it.  It 
is  to  such  that  the  kingdoms  of  opportunity  yield  up  their  hitherto 
hidden  treasures.  Well — to  whom? 

Good  for  Brown! 

THIS  morning  we  saw  our  friend  Brown  hurrying  along  the  street, 
brows  knit,  and  mind  apparently  full  of  profit  and  loss.  Two  boys 
were  passing  a  baseball.  One  missed  a  catch,  and  the  ball  rolled 
toward  Brown.  We  saw  him  go  down  for  the  ball — almost  as  neatly 
as  Hollocher  or  Groh  would  have  gone  down ;  we  saw  him  rise  and 
throw  the  ball  back  to  the  boy.  Just  for  that  second,  Brown  thought 
he  was  playing  ball  again ;  we  do  not  flatter  him  by  saying  that  both 
the  stop  and  the  throw  were  as  good  as  any  he  ever  made.  And 
then  we  saw  him  smile  and  walk  to  his  office  with  his  head  up. 
His  whole  day  had  been  brightened.  What  we  all  need  is  more  play. 


It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  they  wouldn’t  keep  encoring! 
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NEW  LANES  OF  COMMERCE 

By  F.  W.  FENN 


THE  motor  truck  isn’t  old  enough  yet 
to  vote.  This  husky  young  giant  that 
rescued  the  cities  from  the  threat  of 
starvation  during  the  recent  railroad 
tie-up  has  done  all  of  its  growing  within 
twenty  years.  You  don’t  have  to  have  gray 
in  your  hair  to  remember  when  the  motor 
truck  was  making  the  fight  for  public  favor 
in  competition  with  the  horse.  But  it  didn’t 
take  long  to  convince  large  concerns  that  on 
city  pavements,  blazing  hot  in  summer  and 
ice-coated  in  winter,  the  motor  truck  was 
supreme.  These  figures  tell  the  story:  In 
New  York  City  the  use  of  the  horse  has 
fallen  off  41  per  cent  in  nine  years;  in  Chi¬ 
cago  the  drop  off  in  horse-drawn  vehicles 
has  been  18  per  cent  in  one  year. 

Can  the  motor  truck  win  as  big  a  place 
on  the  farm  as  it  has  in  the  town?  Can 
it  fit  in  economically  and  do  a  bigger  and 
better  day’s  work  than  the  horse?  The 
Capper  farm  press  has  been  seeking  the 
answer.  The  facts  and  figures  shout  an 
emphatic  “Yes.”  The  motor  truck  has  made 
good  on  the  farm;  it  must  be  enlisted  in 
greater  numbers  right  now  when  the  farmer 
is  being  called  upon  to  produce  more  food 
to  beat  back  the  still  rising  cost  of  living. 

For  the  motor  truck  can  do  almost  any 
job  the  farmer  may  put  it  to.  With  spe¬ 
cially  designed  tractor  wheels  it  becomes  an 
efficient  aid  in  the  field.  Its  more  ordinary 
uses  are: 

Hauling  implements  to  and  from  the  fields; 
pulling  hay  loaders;  fence  repairing  and 
building;  hauling  seed  grain  and  fertilizer  to  the 
seeder;  hauling  wood;  hauling  bundle  grain  to  the 
thresher;  manure  to  the  fields;  threshed  grain  to  the 
bin;  fuel,  water,  and  lubricating  oil  to  the  tractor; 
baled  hay  to  the  barn;  corn  bundles  to  the  silage 
cutter;  corn  to  the  corn  crib,  corn  shocks  to  the 
buskers  and  shredder;  ear  corn  from  the  corn 
picker  to  the  crib;  stones  from  the  field;  drain 
tile;  water  to  live  stock;  supplies  to  the  farm  and 
products  to  market. 

He  Saved  Over  $1,000  a  Year 

A  FARM  of  80  acres  can  economically  own  and 
operate  a  motor  truck.  But  even  small  truck- 
garden  farms  find  that  it  is  invaluable  in  get¬ 
ting  produce  to  market.  Here  is  a  case.  I  quote 
the  “Long  Island  Agriculturist”  in  the  case  of  Louis 
Finn  of  Elmont,  L.  I.: 

“Finn  states  that  he  formerly  used  horses;  that 
he  used  to  leave  his  home  at  2  a.  m.  with  a  market 
wagon  and  two  good  teams  of  horses  with  SV2  to 
5  tons  of  vegetables,  and  had  to  be  towed  a  part  of 
the  way,  which  used  one  of  his  men  and  an  extra 
team  to  carry  this  wagon  over  4  miles  of  bad  road. 
Tt  took  him  four  hours  to  cover  the  18  miles  with 
four  horses  and  one  man  a  part  of  the  way,  and  he 
did  not  get  home  until  late  the  next  afternoon.  He 
states  that  after  he  put  on  his  motor  truck  he  did 
not  have  to  leave  his  farm  until  after  five  in  the 
morning,  and  that  he  was  back  at  his  farm  by 
9  a.  m.,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  he  not  only  saved 
on  the  four  horses  which  were  formerly  used,  but 
on  the  services  of  a  man.  Aside  from  this,  time 
entered  into  the  matter  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
figures  he  has  saved  on  his  first  year’s  operation  of 
the  motor  truck,  above  all  expenses  (having  set  aside 
a  fair  proportion  for  interest  on  the  cost  of  his  truck, 
insurance,  gasoline,  oil,  wear  on  tires,  extra  on  mar¬ 
ket  fees,  extra  carrier  fees  in  market,  license,  and 
depreciation),  $1,402.16.” 

The  value  of  the  motor  truck  to  the  farmer  is 
shown  in  the  following  statements: 

B.  Harkins  is  operating  a  truck  line  between 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Treynor,  Iowa,  about  35  miles  east 
of  Omaha.  Three  trucks  are  operated  and  two  daily 
trips  are  made.  On  one  day  he  brought  in  45  hogs 
in  the  six  loads. 

This  truck-freighting  system  is  costing  farmers 
less  in  labor,  time,  and  expense  than  if  the  hogs 
were  moved  by  railroad.  It  also  helps  to  relieve  the 
freight  congestion  on  the  railroads,  which  is  a  vital 
matter  in  these  times. 

The  usual  cooperative  shipping  of  live  stock — 
found  profitable  by  farm  clubs — does  not  appeal  to 


This  farmer  used  four  horses,  a  helper,  and  sixteen  precious 
hours  to  get  his  produce  to  town.  That  was  before  he  got  the 
truck.  Now  he  does  the  job  in  four  hours 

the  communities  within  motor-driving  distance  of 
the  big  live-stock  markets.  The  Union  Farm  Club, 
for  instance,  located  only  18  miles  from  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  makes  no  attempt  to  handle  live  stock  for  its 
members  since  the  farm  truck  has  come  with  its  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  individual  shipper.  An  experience 
in  point  is  recounted  by  Mr.  Fritchman,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Union  District  Club.  There  are  several 
farm  trucks  in  his  locality,  and  when  his  hogs  were 
ready  to  ship  he  simply  paid  two  truck  owners  $10 
each  to  haul  his  17  head,  or  3,800  pounds,  of  hogs 
to  St.  Joseph.  They  took  them  easily  at  one  trip 
of  the  two  trucks,  started  at  9.30  in  the  morning, 
and  had  the  hogs  on  the  market  before  noon — actu¬ 
ally  weighing,  due  to  feeding  and  watering  at  the 
yards,  ten  pounds  more  than  when  they  left  Mr, 
Fritchman’s  scales. 

An  experiment  in  hauling  cooperation  is  being 
tried  in  a.  certain  Kansas  neighborhood.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  (four  or  six)  bought  a  truck  on  a 
cooperative  plan  and  hired  a  driver  to  make  a  regu¬ 
lar  trip  to  town  each  day,  picking  up  products  to 
be  marketed,  goods  and  machinery  to  be  repaired, 
shipments  for  the  station,  deliveries  from  town,  etc. 

By  this  means  each  of  the  families  is  kept  supplied 
with  ice  in  the  summertime,  fresh  groceries  the  year 
round,  and  has  regularly  other  things  that  would 
require  a  trip  to  town  each  day.  Where  one  farmer 
has  extra  hauling,  a  certain  fee  is  charged  him#.  The 
driver  also  can  take  outside  work,  the  revenue  from 
which  is  turned  into  the  general  fund. 


Up  in  the  Northwest,  in  Oregon,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Hood  River  apple  formerly  found  its 
way  to  the  side  of  a  freight  car  via  horse 
and  team,  but  to-day,  out  of  2,000,000  boxes 
of  commercially  packed  fruit  of  this  sea¬ 
son’s  harvest,  not  more  than  100,000  came 
in  the  old  way,  the  balance  going  by  motor 
truck.  Motor-truck  transportation  not  only 
is  the  most  convenient  and  quickest  way  of 
moving  the  valley’s  apple  crop,  but  it  is 
also  the  safest.  The  trucks  have  good 
springs,  and  no  bruised  fruit  results  from 
the  journey  into  town.  In  former  years 
shippers  included  in  their  harvest  instruc¬ 
tions  specifications  for  springs  to  be  used 
under  wagon  racks.  The  horse-drawn  wagon, 
however,  is  so  little  used  at  present  that 
the  paragraph  of  instructions  pertaining 
to  springs  has  become  obsolete  and  has 
been  dropped. 

New  wheat  was  brought  into  Topeka  last 
fall  at  the  rate  of  15  to  20  truck  loads  a  day. 
Many  Kansas  wheat  farmers  are  using 
motor  trucks  to  transport  their  grain,  and 
in  this  way  save  much  valuable  time,  since 
motor  trucks  not  only  travel  more  rapidly, 
but  haul  much  larger  loads  than  ordinary 
wagons.  Trucks  have  speeded  up  thresh¬ 
ing,  and  the  mills  get  wheat  more  promptly 
than  formerly. 

The  Spalding  farm  in  Garfield  County, 
Oklahoma,  supplies  an  illustration  of  the 
motor  truck  applied  strictly  to  farm  uses. 
There  are  many  small  towns  in  that  county 
inadequately  served  by  the  commission  houses 
which  keep  the  larger  towns  supplied  with  vege¬ 
tables.  All  through  the  season  a  truck  load  of  vege¬ 
tables  goes  regularly  as  needed  from  this  farm  to 
the  towns  within  a  radius  of  about  30  miles.  And 
the  driver  is  back  by  noon,  ready  for  another  trip 
or  whatever  other  work  is  to  be  done. 

At  Mulvane,  Kas.,  a  well-developed  dairy  center, 
thi;ee  trucks  are  used  in  hauling  the  products  to  the 
condensery.  Trucks  were  tried  first  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  and  recently  we  have  been  told  that  this  ex¬ 
periment  was  so  successful  that  trucks  will  replace 
all  the  horses  used  in  gathering  the  milk  cans. 

An  Oklahoma  market  gardener,  now  owning  a 
truck,  sells  his  products  in  four  towns  where  with 
horses  he  was  limited  to  one  market. 

No  wonder  the  farmer  needs  the  truck.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  given  the  cost  of  haul¬ 
ing  per  ton  per  mile  for  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  as 
33  cents,  30  cents,  and  48  cents  by  wagon,  as  against. 
15  cents,  15  cents,  and  18  cents  by  motor  truck ! 

Speeding  Up  Your  Food  Supply 

ASIDE  from  the  fact  that  the  motor  truck  is  so 
_  necessary  to  the  farmer  in  his  work,  there  is 
another  field  in  which  it  is  slowly  but  surely  re¬ 
constructing  our  methods  of  transporting  foodstuffs, 
and  that  is  the  rural  motor  express. 

During  the  war  there  was  a  great  shortage  in  our 
three  principal  food  products,  wheat,  meat,  and  milk. 
Alarming  shortages  (Continued  on  page  (ft) 


Every  farmyard  is  an  express  station  when  a  group  of  farmers  combine  to  buy 
a  motor  truck  to  link  them  up  with  the  nearest  shipping  point 
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Twenty-three  years  of  leadership  in  the  building  of  finest 
passenger  cars  is  reflected  in  these  beautiful  models. 


Smart,  graceful,  comfortable  cars,  with  elegant  interiors 
and  characteristic  Oldsmobile  mechanical  excellence,  they 
set  the  pace  in  style  and  practical  utility. 


And  whether  you  select  the  “Six”  Coupe,  the  “Six”  Sedan 
or  the  “Eight”  Sedan,  you  are  assured  the  fundamental 
qualities  that  have  made  Oldsmobile  famous — Power, 
Speed,  Dependability  and  remarkable  fuel  economy. 


Olds  Motor  Works 


LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


OSHAWA,  ONTARIO 


o  . 

OLDSMXDmU^EIGt^^EDAIX^I^GARFIEU^ARK^HICAGO 


Oldsmobile  "Six"  Sedan 


N  THE  ASCENDENCY  OF  THE  CLOSED  CAR 
for  all-year  service,  Oldsmobile  accepted  its 
responsibility  to  establish  type  and  design  of  most 
distinguished  individuality. 


Did  You  Ever 
Whip  Cream? 

I  guess,  if  the  truth  were  known,  we 
would  find  that  a  lot  of  men  are  on 
intimate  terms  with  kitchen  aprons  and 
machinery.  ’Ever  notice  how  cream 
acts?  You  crank  the  egg  beater  about 
1000  r.p.m.  and  nothing  seems  to  hap¬ 
pen.  Then,  just  as  you  are  about  to 
advise  the  boss  that  the  cream  is  no 
good,  it  suddenly  stiffens. 

Mennen  lather  works  the  same  way. 
About  one  man  in  a  hundred  fails  to 
get  best  results  because  he  won’t  take 
the  time  to  build  up  a  firm  lather. 

These  friends  of  yours  who  rave 
about  the  marvelous  results  they  get 
with  Mennen’s,  devote  about  three 
minutes  to  brisk  brushing,  using  a  lot 
of  water — three  times  as  much  water  as 
ordinary  lather  will  hold. 

The  meanest  beard  that  ever  sprouted, 
curls  up  and  quits  after  three  minutes’ 
exposure  to  Mennen  lather. 

The  reason  I  am  trying  to  get  men  to 
use  Mennen’s  rightly  is  that  experience 
has  taught  me  that  all  the  printed  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  world  doesn’t  equal  the 
selling  power  of  satisfied  users.  Once  a 
man  really  knows  Mennen’s,  he  is  a 
better  advertisement  than  I  ever  wrote. 

In  our  giant  size  50  cent  tube  are  the 
makings  of  shaves  so  gorgeous  that 
words  fail  me  when  I  try  to  describe 
them,  but  you  must  do  your  part. 

Remember  —  the  proper  amount  of 
Cream — plenty  of  water — hot  or  cold — 
no  rubbing  with  fingers  —  and  three 
minutes  of  brush  action. 


Th^  Company 

dewflRK.  n.j.  U.S.A. 
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Tennis:  The  Overhead  Play 


By  SUZANNE  LENGLEN 

Champion  of  the  World 


III 


Maurice  McLoughlin’s  serv¬ 
ice  made  him  the  great¬ 
est  player  in  the  world. 
Every  ounce  of  his  weight 
was  behind  his  stroke 

“The  service  should  be 
the  chief  attacking  force,” 
says  Miss  Lenglen.  This 
is  the  service  form  that  won 
her  the  championship 


SO  many  young 
players  think  of 
the  service  mere¬ 
ly  as  the  means  of 
starting  the  game. 

They  do  not  regard  it 
as  a  weapon  of  attack 
at  all.  And  yet  it  can 
be,  should  be,  indeed, 
and  often  is,  the  chief 
attacking  force  in  a 
player’s  game. 

Realizing  this,  the 
young  Colonial  play¬ 
ers  make  service  the 
chief  feature  of  their 
game.  The  young 
American,  Maurice 
McLoughlin,  made  his 
great  reputatior 
chiefly  on  his  service, 
as  has  the  young  Aus¬ 
tralian,  Gerald  Pat¬ 
terson.  And  many 
others  owe  their  suc¬ 
cess  mainly  to  their 
service. 

If  you  can  devise  a 
service  which  will  win 
you  points  outright, 
you  will,  of  course, 
greatly  strengthen 
your  game. 

But  I  am  quite  sure 
girls  could  learn  to 
serve  a  great  deal  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  do. 

Which  shall  a  girl 
use — the  overhead  or 
,  the  underhand  serv¬ 
ice?  To  use  the  over¬ 
head  service  for  the 
sake  of  using  it  is 
silly. 

Many  girls  serve 
overhead  because  they 
think  it  looks  well. 

That  is  a  poor  reason. 

They  cannot  volley, 
cannot  smash,  and 
play  entirely  from  the 
back  of  the  court.  And 
yet  they  serve  over¬ 
head — a  stroke  they 
never  use  during  the 
rest  of  the  game. 

If  you  are  a  base¬ 
line  player  with  no 
ability  to  volley  or 
smash,  you  should 
serve  underhand,  and 
your  service  should  be 
as  like  as  possible  to 
your  forehand  ground 
shot. 

As  you  are  allowed 
two  serves,  you  may 
take  any  risks  you 
like  with  the  first.  But 
if  you  find  you  are 
never  getting  your 
first  fast  service  in, 
do  not  go  on  blazing  away  with  it.  Try 
a  medium  one.  Better  ten  medium  ones 
than  one  fast  one  and  nine  soft  ones 
which  an  opponent  can  do  anything  she 
likes  with.  Many  girls  who  serve  un¬ 
derhand  stand  far  behind  the  base  line. 
It  does  not  seem  to  strike  them  that  the 
farther  they  stand  from  the  net  the 
slower  the  ball  when  it  reaches  their 
opponent.  By  toeing  the  base  line  they 
could  serve  just  as  fast  and  save  them¬ 
selves  a  good  deal  of  energy,  and  by 
using  the  same  amount  of  energy  could, 
of  course,  serve  proportionately  faster. 
Their  reason  for  standing  far  back  is 
that  they  serve  fewer  faults.  Practice 
and  perseverance  would  soon  enable 
them  to  serve  just  as  accurately  from 
the  base  line. 

The  trouble  with  girls  nowadays  is 
that  they  will  play  games  every  time 
they  go  to  the  courts,  instead  of  prac¬ 
ticing  strokes. 

If  you  would  only  take  a  stroke  at  a 
time  and  practice,  practice,  practice  it, 
you  would  build  up  a  sound  game  and  be 
sure  of  success. 


Supposing  those  of  you  who  serve 
underhand  decide  that  you  will  practice 
serving,  what  are  you  to  strive  for? 

Use  Your  Wits 

FIRST  of  all  you  must  strive  for  a 
good  length.  You  must  try  to  serve 
within  a  foot  of  the  service  line.  Then 
you  must  vary  the  direction  of  the  serv¬ 
ice,  serving  sometimes  down  the  middle 
line,  sometimes  into  the  opposite  corner. 
Then  try  a  short  one,  dropped  just  over 
the  net  with  enough  cut  on  it  to  keep  it 
low.  Then  try  serving  from  different 
parts  of  the  base  line.  You  are  not 
bound  to  serve  from  one  particular  spot. 
To  practice  these  things  will  give  you 
confidence  when  you  come  to  play  in  a 
game  or  match.  You  can  experiment 
upon  your  opponents,  but  with  the  com¬ 
fortable  feeling  that  it  is  not  really  an 
experiment  for  you.  You  have  tried  it 
before. 

Use  your  wits  when  serving.  Find  out 
the  weakness  of  your  opponent.  Is  she 
weak  on  her  backhand?  Then  serve  to 


that.  A  cut  service 
to  a  weak  backhand 
on  a  wet  court  is  very  i 
deadly. 

Coming  to  the  over¬ 
head  service:  it  must 
be  pretty  clear  that  if 
you  can  throw  a  ball 
after  a  boy’s  and  not 
a  girl’s  fashion,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to 
serve  overhead. 

If  you  wish  to  be  a 
volleyer,  you  should 
certainly  learn  to 
serve  overhead,  as  it 
will  make  smashing 
easier  for  you. 

No  two  players 
serve  just  alike,  but 
there  are  certain  gen¬ 
eral  principles  which 
you  must  observe. 

Take  up  your  posi¬ 
tion  behind  the  base 
line,  with  your  left 
toe  a  few  inches  be¬ 
hind  it,  and  well  in 
advance  of  the  right 
foot,  and  your  body 
sidewise.  You  will 
never  serve  with  much 
power  if  you  stand  too 
square  to  the  net. 

For  the  beginning 
of  the  service  the  body 
is  ai'ched  back,  the 
right  shoulder  pressed 
back  and  down,  the 
wrist  kept  loose,  and 
the  racket  allowed  to 
drop  behind  the  back. 

The  throw-up  of  the 
ball  is  most  impor¬ 
tant.  The  height  to 
which  it  should  be 
thrown  troubles  many 
players.  Some  do  not 
throw  it  high  enough ; 
some  few  too  high. 
The  latter  are  gener¬ 
ally  bothered  by  a 
wind. 

I  think  it  is  well  to 
try  to  serve  as  cor¬ 
rectly  as  possible 
from  the  start;  and 
not  begin,  as  some  ad¬ 
vise,  by  merely  put¬ 
ting  the  ball  over  the 
net,  or  you  may  fall 
into  a  bad  habit. 

The  ball  should  be 
thrown  up  slightly  to 
the  right  of  the  head 
to  the  height  of  about 
six  feet  or  a  little  less. 

Practice  throwing 
up  the  ball.  On  the 
accuracy  of  this  de¬ 
pends  the  success  of 
the  service.  I  do  not 
recommend  the  beginner  to  carry  three 
balls  in  her  hand. 

As  soon  as  the  ball  is  at  the  required 
height,  the  racket  is  swung  up  and  over 
the  right  shoulder.  Without  proper 
timing  the  service  will  not  be  a  good 
one.  But  timing  cannot  be  taught  on 
paper. 

The  importance  of  the  follow-through 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  In  a  correct 
follow-through  the  racket  finishes  past 
the  left  knee,  or,  in  the  case  of  some 
players,  past  the  right. 

After  deciding  where  she  will  place 
her  service,  the  player  must  look  at 
nothing  but  the  ball  till  she  has  struck 
it.  To  try  to  look  at  two  things  at  once 
— at  the  ball  and  where  she  means  to 
place  it — results  in  failure. 

Length  and  placing  are  just  as  im¬ 
portant,  of  course,  as  in  underhand 
service.  It  is  certainly  easier  to  place 
an  overhead  service  accurately.  Some 
authorities  claim  that  greater  accuracy 
is  given  by  having  the  first  finger  some¬ 
what  up  the  racket. 

{Continued  on  page  24) 
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paint . the 

hidden  qualities 
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and  service” 


One  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  mean 
life  and  service 
in  the  Westcott 
Motor  Car  is  the 
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Hires  For  the  Nation’s  Homes 

HIRES,  a  fountain  favorite,  is  riow  everywhere 
available  in  bottled  form  also.  Hires  in  bottles 
for  the  home  is  the  same  good  drink  that  you  have 
found  it  at  soda  fountains. 


in  bottles 


Nothing  goes  into  Hires  but  the  pure  healthful  juices 
of  roots,  barks,  herbs,  berries — and  pure  cane  Sugar. 
The  quality  of  Hires  is  maintained  in  spite  of  tremen¬ 
dously  increased  costs  of  ingredients. 

Yet  you  pay  no  more  for  Hires  the 
genuine  than  you  do  for  an  artificial 
imitation. 


But  be  sure  you  ask  your  dealer 
for  “Hires”  just  as  you  say  “Hires” 
at  a  soda  fountain. 


THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Hires  contains  juices  of  16  roots, 
barks,  herbs  and  berries. 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


Tennis:  The  Overhead  Play 
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V 


The  Americans  introduced  a  service 
which  has  since  been  called  “Ameri¬ 
can.”  The  special  feature  of  it  is  its 
big  break.  As  you  will  often  meet  this 
— if  you  play  in  tournaments — it  will 
be  well  if  I  describe  it  here  and  give 
you  a  few  tips  as  to  how  you  should 
play  it. 

Meeting  it  for  the  first  time  and 
knowing  nothing  of  its  peculiarities, 
you  will  be  terribly  puzzled  by  it. 
But  if  you  take  note  of  what  follows 
you  will  at  least  be  able  to  make  an  in¬ 
telligent  attempt  to  play  it. 

This  service  is  of  two  kinds :  the 
“ordinary”  American  and  the  “reverse” 
American.  In  the  “ordinary,”  the 
server’s  racket  crosses  the  ball  from  left 
to  right;  in  the  “reverse,”  from  right 
to  left.  A  little  thought  will  make  it 
quite  clear  that  in  the  “ordinary”  the 
ball  is  spinning  from  left  to  right  and 
on  pitching  will  break  to  the  right — 
that  is,  to  the  backhand  of  the  player 
receiving  the  service.  The  “reverse”  is 
just  the  other  way  and  breaks  to  the 
forehand.  Remember  this:  the  ball  al¬ 
ways  breaks  the  way  the  racket  goes, 
or,  in  more  usual  terms,  “breaks  with 
the  racket.” 

So  you  can  always  tell  which  way  the 
ball  will  break.  If  the.  server’s  racket 
goes  from  left  to  right,  the  ball  will 
break  from  left  to  right — that  is,  to 
your  backhand.  If  his  racket  crosses 
his  face  from  right  to  left,  the  ball  will 
break  that  way — that  is,  to  your  fore¬ 
hand.  ■  >  - 

Now  you  will  know  what  to  expect. 

As  the  American  service  has  much 
spin  on  it,  you  need  to  grip  your 
racket  very  firmly  and  hit  the  ball  bold¬ 
ly.  A  half-hearted  hit  wilFmeet  with 
failure.  > 

This  next  point  is  most  important. 
As  the  ordinary  American  service -is 
spinning  from  left  to  right,  it  tends  to 
go  on  in  that  direction  off  'the  racket. 
Returning  it  out  of  the  left  court  with 
your  backhand,  you  will  need  to  aim 
well  inside  the  side  line  if-  you  are  to 
keep  the  ball  in.  That  is  the  experience 
of  everyone  who  has  met  this  service. 
After  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
sense  and  spin.  . 

The  reverse  service  tends  to  fly  off 
the  racket  the  other  way.  Therefore 
you  must  aim  to  the  left  of  the  spot  to 
which  you  want  to  send  the  ball. 

As  overhead  play  is  included  in  this 
section,  I  must  refer  to  the  “smash.” 
This,  when  on  the  forehand,  is  similar 
to  the  service,  and  must  be  played  in 
the  same  way.  Few  girls  play  it  well. 
They  hit  wildly  at  the  ball  and  take 
their  eye  off  it,  and  do  not  get  far 
enough  under  it.  The  ball  should  be 
rather  behind  the  player’s  head  than  in 
front  of  it,  except,  of  course,  in  the  case 
of  an  easy  ball  near  the  net. 

There. are  quiet  smashes  as  well  as 
hard  ones,  though  many  players  seem 
to  think  there  are  only  the  latter.  Games 
without  number  are  lost  by  players 
slamming  at  an  overhead  ball  instead 
of  quietly  placing  it  out  of  their  oppo¬ 
nent’s  reach. 

The  backhand  smash  is  much  more 
difficult.  Thumb  down  is  essential  to 
this  stroke.  I  have  found  it  very  use¬ 
ful  in  doubles  play. 

One  is  often  called  upon  to  play  a 
volley  just  about  the  height  of  the  head. 
This  is  played  with  a  vertical  racket, 
sometimes  as  a  chop  stroke,  at  others 
as  a  push  stroke. 

The  Brains  of  the  Game 

IT  is  necessary  to  assume  now  that 
you  can  make  the  different  strokes  of 
the  game  with  some  degree  of  ease  and 
accuracy.  Until  you  can  do  this  it  is, 
of  course,  absurd  to  talk  of  tactics. 
Only  when  you  can  control  the  ball  and 
make  it  do  more  or  less  what  you  want 
it  to  do  can  you  employ  tactics. 

Tactics  are,  as  it  were,  the  brains  of 
the  game — the  devices  by  which  you 
outwit  your  opponent. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  that  every 
American  girl  had  the  opportunity  of 
watching,  say,  Mrs.  Lambert  Chambers, 


whom  I  faced  at  Wimbledon.  Many 
players  keep  banging  the  ball  over  the 
net  with  the  hope  that  sooner  or  later 
their  opponent  will  miss  it.  Every  shot 
Mrs.  Chambers  plays  has  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose.  To  get  your  opponent  out  of  posi¬ 
tion  to  one  side  of  the  court,  and  then 
place  the  ball  out  of  her  reach  in  the 
other;  to  draw  your  opponent  up  to  the 
net  and  then  play  a  quick,  low  lob  to 
the  base  line;  to  keep  the  ball  away 
from  your  opponent’s  pet  stroke  and 
hammer  her  weak;  to  drive  your  oppo¬ 
nent  beyond  the  base  line  and  drop  a 
short  one  just  over  the  net — these  and 
many  others  are  the  tactics  you  must 
employ. 

And  another  thing  one  observes 
about  Mrs.  Chambers  is  her  patience. 
She  is  never  in  a  hurry.  Impetuous 
young  players  want  to  score  a  winner 
the  very  first  shot.  Mrs.  Chambers 
keeps  on  and  on,  playing  for  the  open¬ 
ing  which  is  sure  to  come.  I  take  Mrs. 
Chambers,  not  because  she  is  the  only 
tactician,  but  because  of  the  personal 
experience  I  have  had  of  her  tactics. 
I  have  never  played  against  a  lady  so 
quick  to  seize  openings. 

The  tactics  in  singles  and  doubles 
will  be  different. 

Take  singles  first. 

Supposing  you  are  playing  in  a 
tournament,  tactics  begin  with  the  spin 
of  the  racket.  “Rough,”  you  call,  and 
win.  What  advantage  is  this?  In 
tournaments,  you  know,  you  change 
courts  after  the  first  game'  and  every 
succeeding  odd  game.  If  you  win  the 
toss,  you  will  choose  eithef  service  or 
the  worst  end.  If  you  have  a  strong 
service,  elect  to  serve.  If  you  have  a 
weak  service,  elect  to  play  the  first 
'game  against  the  ^un  or  wind  or  bad 
background,  or  whatever  it  -  is  that 
makes  one  court  worse  than  the  otljer. 

‘  S;  -i 

Mark  Your  Opponent’s  Tactic^ 

IN  singles  you  should  stand  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  middle  of  the  base 
line  and  serve  down  the  middle  line. 
If  a  baseline  player,  you  will  retreat 
behind  the  base  line  after  serving,  far¬ 
ther  on  a  fast  than  a  slow  court.  Keep 
on  your  toes,  ready  to  spring  forward, 
or  to  dart  this  way  or  that.  Remember 
that  it  is  easier  to  run  forward  than 
back,  therefore  the  importance  of  keep¬ 
ing  well  back. 

So  many  girls  stand  in  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  place  in  court,  midway  between 
base  and  service  lines. 

Where  you  must  stand  when  receiv¬ 
ing  the  service  largely  depends  on  the 
kind  of  service.  If  fast,  you  need 
to  stand  almost  on  the  base  line;  if 
slow,  halfway  between  base  and  serv¬ 
ice  lines. 

'  In  returning  the  service  do  not  al¬ 
ways  try  for  a  winning  shot  at  once. 
Play  the  return  of  service  down  the 
line.  Do  not  try  for  pace,  but  for  a 
good  length.  This  will  drive  your  op¬ 
ponent  well  back  and  enable  you  to  get 
to  the  net. 

To  discover  your  opponent’s  weak¬ 
ness  is  the  first  step  to  successful  tac¬ 
tics.  And  it  must  soon  become  obvious 
to  any  one  with  eyes  what  a  player’s 
chief  weakness  is.  Most  players  are 
stronger  on  the  forehand  than  back¬ 
hand.  That  means  you  must  attack 
chiefly  the  backhand  of  such  players. 
This  is  definite  and  simple  enough. 
You  have  got  to  keep  on  playing  the 
ball  to  your  opponent’s  backhand  until 
she  breaks  down  or  until  she  returns 
a  short,  easy  ball  which  you  can  kill 
or  quickly  put  beyond  her  reach.  Be 
warned,  however,  for  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  giving  your  opponent’s  weak 
stroke  so  much  practice  that  it  becomes 
strong.  If  you  see  this  is  happening, 
change  suddenly  and  place  the  ball  to 
her  forehand. 

Do  not  forget  that  two  can  play  at 
tactics.  And  an  important  part  of  tac¬ 
tics  is  to  discover  what  are  your  oppo¬ 
nent’s  tactics. 

For  example,  a  player  with  a  strong 
forehand  drive  will  tempt  you  to  feed 
{Continued  on  page  26) 
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Sanitary,  Athletic  Underwear 


Company 


A  Bette 


“Lady  Sealpax” 

Dainty  Athletic  Under¬ 
wear  for  Every  Woman 
Every  Day. 


“Little  Brother  and 
Little  Sister  Sealpax  ’  ’ 

Dad's  Comfort  for  Dad's 
Kids. 


COOL  as  a  February  snow-drift— | 
and  twice  as  clean !  That’s  Sealpax 
—the  light  and  breezy,  free  and  easy 
Athletic  Underwea-  for  men! 

It’s  cut  from  finest,  lightest  fabric— it’s 
roomy  and  comfortable,  it’s  bind-proof 
and  chafe-proof.  And  man  alive!— it’s 
COOL! 

It  comes  fresh  and  clean  because  the 
Sealpax  Envelope  protects  it — and  you. 
Get  Sealpax  today— put  it  on  and  cool 
off  for  the  summer.  You  can  get 
Sealpax  at  your  dealer’s.  Write  for 
“The  Sealpax  Family”  Booklet. 

THE  SEALPAX  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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“Mr.  Stephenson — 

meet  Dr.  Franklin!” 


Chug,  chugging  along  in  his  first  rude 
steam  locomotive,  Stephenson  did  not  look 
to  “chained  lightning”  to  render  the  inven¬ 
tion  safe  and  most  widely  useful. 

Nor  did  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  he  flew 
his  kite  into  the  storm  clouds,  forsee  how 
electricity  would  in  a  later  day  spur  the 
“iron  horse”  on  to  greater  achievements. 

Yet  today  safety  and  speed  in  steam 
railroad  operation  are  reconcilable  only  in 
proportion  as  electric  signal  devices  are  em¬ 
ployed.  Your  protector  is,  ultimately,  the 
electrical  apparatus  upon  which  every  steam 
railway  relies. 

A  railroad  without  telegraph  or  telephone 
would  hurl  itself  into  the  scrap  heap. 

How  else  to  reach  out  and  warn  a  train 
rushing  into  unseen  danger?  How  else 
quickly  to  spread  the  news  of  damage  done 
by  storm?  How  else  to  clear  the  tracks 
for  the  express  which  carries  you  onward 
to  your  journey’s  end? 

All  along  the  way,  night  and  day,  men 
are  alert  to  shield  you  from  harm.  Train 
dispatchers,  telegraph  keymen,  signal  tower- 
men  at  every  city  and  way  station,  have  no 
other  concern  except  to  see  you  safely 
through. 

So  that  your  trip  to  New  York,  Chicago 
or  the  coast  is  safer,  quicker,  pleasanter  than 
ever  Napoleon  traveled  in  state  from  Paris 
to  Marseilles. 

Snugly  quartered  in  a  Pullman  sleeper 
you  command  a  thousand  watchful  hands 
and  eyes  for  body-guards. 


Published  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Electrical 
Development  by  an 
Institution  that  will 
be  helped  by  what¬ 
ever  helps  the 
Industry. 


But  their  vigilance  would  accomplish 
nothing  without  equipment  in  perfect  order. 
On  such  factors  as  the  proper  adjustment 
of  a  telegraph  receiver  and  the  responsive¬ 
ness  of  an  electric  switch  rests  your  “Safe 
Home !” 

That  travel  has  been  made  secure  todav 
is  a  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  electrical 
equipment  no  less  than  the  skill  of  operation 
and  the  care  of  supervision  that  our  steam 
railroads  have  consistently  maintained. 


Astern  Electric 

Company 


A  So  completely  does  this  organi- 
T  zation  serve  the  electrical  field 
that  every  time  you  call  up  your  grocer,  switch 
on  a  light,  or  take  a  street  car  downtown,  the 
chances  are  you  are  making  use  of  Western 
Electric  equipment. 
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this  stroke  by  leaving  her  forehand 
court  open.  Well,  you  are  not  to  be 
tempted.  Keep  on  playing  the  ball  well 
into  her  left  court.  And  sooner  or 
later,  in  her  desire  to  get  in  a  fore¬ 
hand  shot,  she  will  leave  the  right  court 
too  open.  Then  is  your  chance  to  slip 
the  ball  past  her  into  the  right-hand 
corner  of  her  court. 

How  often  does  the  young  player 
think  of  lobbing  in  the  middle  of  a 
long  rally  to  rest  herself?  By  lobbing, 
a  player  can  recover  her  breath  and 
her  position. 

When  your  opponent  is  in  an  at¬ 
tacking  position  at  the  net,  and  you 
are  at  the  back  of  the  court,  you  have 
one  of  two  courses  open  to  you.  Either 
you  can  try  to  pass  her,  or  you  may  lob 
over  her  head.  The  latter  is  the  safer, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  win  you  the 
point.  The  passing  shot  is  risky,  but, 
if  successfully  played,  wins  you  the 
point.  You  should  copy  the  example 
of  Mrs.  Chambers  when  trying  to  pass 
an  opponent  at  the  net.  After  making 
up  her  mind  where  to  place  the  ball, 
and  looking  once  in  that  direction,  she 
keeps  her  eye  on  the  ball  and  ignores 
the  player  at  the  net. 

If  you  worry  too  much  about  the 
player  at  the  net,  you  are  certain  to 
look  at  her  more  than  at  the  ball.  If 
so,  you  will  play  into  her  hands. 

Girls  who  wish  to  be  net  players  must 
not  think  they  can  get  to  the  net  di¬ 
rectly  they  have  returned  the  service; 
they  must  not  go  up  to  the  net  on  every 
ball.  It  would  be  folly  to  go  up,  for 
example,  on  a  ball  pitching  on  the  serv¬ 
ice  line.  Any  ordinary  player  would 
pass  you  if  you  did.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  may  safely  go  up  on  a  hard  drive 
to  the  middle  of  the  base  line.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  an  opponent  to  pass 
you  from  there. 

When  you  get  to  the  net  you  will 
be  worse  off  than  further  back,  unless 
you  know  how  to  cross-volley  or  stop- 
volley. 

You  must  be  ready  to  change  your 
tactics.  If  you  are  a  baseliner  against 
a  baseliner,  try  running  in  to  the  net 
now  and  then,  and  see  if  this  will  put 
your  opponent  off.  If  it  flusters  her, 
continue  these  tactics. 

Vary  your  tactics  when  you  are 
40-15,  or  wanting  an  ace  for  the  set 
or  match.  Serve  from  a  different  part 
of  the  court.  Lob  if  you  have  been 
driving;  drive  hard  if  you  have  been 
lobbing.  If  at  this  stage  you  get  an 
easy  overhead  ball  at  the  net,  kill  it! 
Countless  matches  and  championships 
have  been  lost  because  players  were 
too  timid  to  take  risks  when  within  an 
ace  of  victory.  Then  a  bold  policy  is 
nearly  always  the  best.  It  was  by  tak¬ 
ing  risks  that  I  won  the  championship 
at  Wimbledon.  When  the  score  was 
7  all  in  the  final  set  I  hit  hard  to  Mrs. 
Chambers’s  backhand  and  ran  in,  win¬ 
ning  the  next  two  games. 

When  leading  40-15  you  can  afford 
to  take  risks,  and,  for  example,  serve 
your  second  service  as  fast  as  your  first. 

Never  abandon  hope  or  effort.  If  it 
is  5  love  and  40-15  against  you,  hope 
and  strive.  Many  matches  and  cham¬ 
pionships  have  been  won  from  a  posi¬ 
tion  so  seemingly  hopeless.  Nothing  so 
demoralizes  a  player  as  the  gradual 
dwindling  away  of  a  long  lead. 

Attack  is  usually  the  best  kind  of 


defense,  but  defensive  tactics  are  some¬ 
times  the  only  means  of  winning.  The 
other  player  gets  the  attack  in  her 
hands  and  you  are  compelled  to  defend. 
You  keep  on  getting  everything  back. 
She  makes  more  mistakes  with  her  vig¬ 
orous  attack  than  you  do,  and  in  the  end 
you  win.  That  is  a  fairly  common  story. 

Doubles  and  Mixed  Doubles 

LADIES’  doubles  are  a  most  enjoyable 
l  form  of  the  game  if  one  on  either 
side  is  at  the  net. 

Tactics  consist  mainly  of  keeping 
the  ball  away  from  the  player  at  the 
net  and  intercepting  the  ball  at  the  net. 
The  combination  for  doubles,  usually 
regarded  as  ideal,  is  a  good  driver  and 
a  good  volleyer.  The  volleyer  stands 
at  the  net  when  her  partner  is  serving. 
When  the  volleyer  is  serving,  the  latter 
stands  back  and  the  volleyer  runs  in 
on  her  service.  There  is  room  here  for 
some  variety.  But  the  best  combination 
is  that  of  two  volleyers  who  are  able 
also  to  drive  when  obliged  to  do  so. 
The  final  of  the  ladies’  doubles  at  Wim¬ 
bledon  is  the  best  proof  of  this. 

In  mixed  doubles,  too,  I  always  play 
at  the  net.  It  is  far  more  enjoyable 
than  the  back-and-front  combination. 

“Where  am  I  to  stand  when  my  part¬ 
ner  is  receiving  the  service?”  often 
asks  the  volleyer.  Unless  she  is  an 
exceptionally  strong  driver,  and  the  net 
player  on  the  other  side  slow  to  run 
across,  she  should  stand  level  with  her 
partner.  Otherwise  she  will  frequently 
get  the  ball  smashed  and  volleyed  at 
her  feet. 

The  lob  and  the  passing  shot  are  the 
y  chief  means  by  which  the  base-line 
member  scores.  When  she  lobs  short 
her  partner  must  run  back  and  join 
her.  To  stay  up  is  foolish. 

When  both  players  happen  to  be  at 
the  net  they  must  be  level. 

Do  not  keep  on  peppering  one  player 
in  a  double;  put  the  ball  at  her  partner 
occasionally,  and  you  may  find  her  un¬ 
prepared.  Always,  of  course,  play  more 
to  the  weaker  player. 

The  most  effective  lob  in  ladies’ 
doubles  is  over  the  head  of  the  oppos¬ 
ing  net  player,  when  she  is  in  the  left 
court,  into  the  extreme  corner  of  that 
court.  This  means  a  long  backhand 
shot  for  her  partner. 

The  more  usual  way  in  mixed  doubles, 
but  not,  I  am  convinced,  the  best,  is  for 
the  lady  to  play  at  the  back.  This 
is  the  back-and-front  combination  of 
ladies’  doubles.  The  tactics  for  the 
two  are  much  the  same.  The  lady,  un¬ 
less  shfe  has  a  very  strong  and  her 
partner  a  very  weak  backhand,  should 
play  in  the  right  court. 

When  your  partner  runs  into  your 
court  be  prepared  to  cross  into  his. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  changing  courts 
in  doubles.  If  both  players  are  in  one 
court,  and  the  ball  is  played  into  the 
other,  you  are  not  combining  properly, 
and  the  fault  is  probably  yours.  Let 
your  partner  deal  with  overhead  balls, 
and  don’t  accuse  him  of  poaching  if 
he  is  trying  to  cut  in  and  kill  at  the  net. 
He  is  there  for  that.  Above  all  things 
avoid  hitting  at  the  man  at  the  net. 

Miss  Lenglen’s  concluding  article  on 
tournament  play  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue. 


Disagreeable  as  a  Husband 
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moodily  from  Mr.  Holmes.  “If  we  put 
out  the  light,  it  may  stop  the  confounded 
mosquitoes !” 

“ Yassir,  I  speck  it  will,”  agreed  Orestes. 

WHAT  is  so  rare  as  an  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Day  in  June! 

Whether  we  look  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hear  life  murmur  and,  see  it  glisten. 

The  gifted  poet  never  saw  an  Eman¬ 
cipation  Day,  but  he  described  one  ex¬ 
actly.  Murmuring  and  glistening  life! 
“June  ’teenth,”  the  white  folks  call  it, 


and  look  on  with  amusement  not  un¬ 
mingled  with  impatience.  For  no  col¬ 
ored  servitor  works  this  day.  In  the 
residence  section  cooks,  housemaids, 
nurses,  and  yardmen  depart.  Down¬ 
town  waiters,  chambermaids,  bell  boys, 
and  draymen  have  absconded.  Deep 
Ellum  goes  on  its  Annual  Strut! 

Callie,  having  been  summoned  over 
the  telephone,  spent  the  night  at  Nan- 
nette’s,  and  with  Sloo-foot,  who  called 
for  them  betimes  next  morning,  they 
set  out  for  the  picnic. 

( Continued  on  page  29) 


Radius  Rod 

Absorbs  endwise  shocks, 
keeps  track  under  uniform 
tension  and  provides  flexi¬ 
bility  through  its  auto¬ 
matic  action. 


Open-Side  Track  SI 

Act  as  automatic 
ejectors,  freeing  tracks 
mud,  sand,  stones  oi 
Insure  long  life  and 
running. 


Spring  Frame  Suspension 

A  shock  absorber  that 
softens  the  bumps  and  jolts 
of  rough  going  and  adds 
years  of  life  to  motor  and 
working  parts. 


Roller  Frame 

This  pivoted  construction 
insures  ground  contact  on 
uneven  soil  when  crossing 
logs,  railway  tracks,  etc. 
Holt  tracks  always  hug  the 
ground. 


Equalizer  Bar 

Another  exclusive  Holt 
device  that  distributes  the 
load  to  each  track,  pre¬ 
vents  skidding  and  slipping. 

v _ y 


Overlapping  Track  Shoes 

Render  the  track  both 
dust  and  mud  proof,  insure 
smooth,  quiet  action  and 
prevent  injury  to  the  finest 
road  surfaces. 


Track-Supporting  Rollers 

Mounted  on  frictionless 
roller  bearings,  these  pro¬ 
vide  complete  track  sup¬ 
port  and  prevent  sags, slap¬ 
ping  and  link  breakage. 


Here  Is  the  Track  Mechanism  of  the  “Caterpillar”  Tractor 

It  Is  Typical  of  the  Painstaking  Care  and  Engineering 
Skill  That  Mark  Every  Part  of  the  “Caterpillar” 


it  means  long  life,  economy,  and  dependable  performance. 

The  raw  material  used  in  a  “Caterpillar”  Tractor  costs  more  than  most 
other  tractors  sell  for. 

The  power  of  your  hand  will  move  the  entire  tractor  back  and  forth  over 
a  level  surface! 

The  great  Holt  plants  use  the  best  tools  that  can  be  had,  employ  skilled 
mechanics  and  maintain  the  most  rigid  inspection  over  materials  and 
workmanship. 

These  facts  tell  why  military  engineers  made  the  “Caterpillar”  Tractor 
America’s  exclusive  war  choice,  why  progressive  farmers  and  planters  select 
it  for  cutting  costs  and  increasing  crops,  and  why  industrial  engineers  the 
world  over  make  it  their  choice  for  transportation  in  the  oil  fields,  in  logging, 
mining  and  road  construction — the  most  difficult  work  everywhere. 

You  owe  your  ban\  account  a  “  Caterpillar  ”  Tractor 
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CJhe  Car. with  a  Longer  Life 

ec Everything  that  goes  into  the  Westcott  car  must  either  ( / ) 
make  the  car  go  more  miles  without  wearing  out ,  or  (2)  give 
the  owner  more  comfort  during  every  one  of  those  miles. 

Timken  Detroit  Axles  form  the  "foundation”  of  West- 
cott’s  mileage,  and  were  selected  because  they  had  repeat¬ 
edly  proven  their  ability  to  outlast  the  sturdiest  car  made. 

As  builders  of  Timken-Detroit  Axles,  we  are  proud 
of  their  share  in  the  upbuilding  and  maintenance  of  the 
reputation,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  twenty-seven  great 
American  passenger  cars. 


Cadillac 

Columbia 

Columbia  Taxi 

Crawford 

Cunningham 

Daniels 


Detroit  Electric  Hudson  Moon 

Dorris  Jordan  Noma 

Essex  Maxwell -Chalmers  Pan  American 

Hanson  McFarlan  ReVere 

Holmes  Metz  Riddle 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Michigan 


R.  &  V.  Knight 

Shaw 

Singer 

Velie 

W  estcott 

Winton 
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Callie  was  a  notorious  coquette.  Un- 
jr  the  influence  of  her  worldlywise 
lnilosophy,  Nannette  had  lost  much  of 
<er  disappointment.  “Show  ’em  you 
loan  keer.  Make  ’em  jalous.  Hit’s  de 
inliest  way  to  manage  mens!”  was 
Sallie’s  cheerful  counsel.  “Iffen  you 
roes  moonin’  roun’  at  de  ’Mancipation 
ak  a  cow  what’s  los’  hit’s  calf,  Rest 
Sase’ll  up  an’  go  off  agin  wheneber  he 
eels  lak  hit!  But  iffen  you  bucks  up 
n’  has  de  bes’  time  of  any  grass  wid- 
:r  thar,  he’ll  heah  ’bout  hit,  an’  you 
in’  nebber  git  to  go  nowhar  by  yo’se’f 
ifein!” 

j  Nannette  agreed  to  follow  the  in¬ 
genious  advice.  An  old  flame  of  hers 
vas  at  the  picnic — one  Pluvius  White 
’rom  Waxahachie — and  noting  her  un- 
ittended  state,  he  soon  made  his  way 
;o  her  side.  Now,  Nannette  did  not 
•are  a  brass  kopeck  for  Pluvius,  but  un- 
ler  the  admonishing  eye  of  Callie  she 
mdeavored  to  simulate  interest. 

“Why,  lawsy,  Miss  Nannette,  I  sho’ 
s  proud  to  see  you  agin.  How  is  you 
in’  how  come  such  a  sweet  lady  is  heah 
ill  by  herse’f,  alone,  widout  no  escoht?” 

“My  husband,”  answered  Nannette 
vith  great  dignity,  “had  to  go  wid  his 
)oss — on  a  business  trip.  My  husband 
s  a  ve’y  impohtant  man,  Mr.  White.” 

“Yassum,”  said  Pluvius,  recalling  a 
gainful  experience  in  which  he  had 
ried  conclusions  with  the  businesslike 
lusband.  “Dat  is  my  impreshum.  Still, 
fit’s  too  bad  his  business  hafto  come  on 
le  Big  Day.  How  is  you  fixed  wid 
lances 

“I  think  mebbe  I  is  got  one  mo’  lef’.” 
“Bein’  which?” 

“De  nex’.” 

“Claims  it.” 

“Suttinly.” 

“Thanks.” 

.Pluvius  was  a  classy  youth;  he  oozed 
DO^iteness  and  “suttinly  knowed  how  to 
;rb3t  a  lady.”  Nannette  would  always 
say  that  for  him.  She  sighed  with 
Dairiful  recollections  and  comparisons. 

Now,  as  may  have  been  imagined, 
STannette  had  not  a  whole  programful 
)f  dances.  But  her  white  fib  was  par- 
ionable,  as  she  was  both  attractive  and 
i  good  dancer.  But  she  was  disap¬ 
pointed.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
;he  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  wall- 
lower.  Many  disengaged  youths  were 
present,  but  they  did  not  come  near. 
Even  Orestes’s  boon  companions,  Man- 
lie  Blair  and  Hosea  Hupp,  slighted 
ler  shockingly.  Some  indefinable  code 
—loyalty  to  the  absent  husband  or 
thoughts  of  his  trenchant  razor — kept 
;hem  aloof.  Nannette  could  not  under¬ 
stand  it.  Pluvius,  however,  rose  to  the 
iccasion.  Returning  to  her  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  third  dance,  after  noting 
that  she  had  sat  alone  through  the  sec¬ 
ond,  he  said:  “Dat  feller  what  had  dis 
lance  wid  you  sont  me  to  take  his  place 
iffen  hit’s  agreeumble.” 

“It  is,”  said  Nannette,  rising. 

HER  next  dance  was  with  Sloo-foot. 

Dancing  with  Sloo-foot  was  a  neg¬ 
ligible  pleasure,  to  be  endured  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  friendship  for  Callie.  This 
time,  however,  she  welcomed  his  whole¬ 
some  plug-ugly  face.  “Sloo-foot,”  she 
asked  in  a  burst  of  feeling,  “what  is 
de  matteh  wid  Hosea  an’  Mannie  an’  de 
res’  ob  dem  burr  heads?  Is  dey  all  got 
religion  sudden?” 

“No,  ma’am;  dey  say  dey  is  got  de 
disinclumnations !” 

“Hit  mus’  be  a  new  disease,”  reflected 
Nannette. 

Following  this,  Pluvius,  sensing  an 
unusual  situation,  announced:  “All  dem 
fellers  what  is  got  dances  wid  you  say 
I  kin  hab  ’em.” 

“Sholy,”  replied  Nannette  with  won¬ 
derful  poise  considering  the  storms  that 
raged  within. 

Pluvius  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight. 
This  sort  of  thing  suited  his  small  soul 
exactly.  Poaching  on  another’s  game 
preserve — stealing  sweets  from  Ores¬ 
tes’s  sorghum  patch — was  the  nearest 
approach  to  poetic  justice  that  he  had 
ever  experienced.  He  was  enjoying  it 
keenly.  Following  the  matutinal  dance 
and  the  noontide  attendance  at  the  feast 


of  the  “bobbycue,”  in  the  afternoon  he 
proposed  a  boat  ride.  Nannette,  cloak¬ 
ing  her  real  feelings  under  a  smile, 
assented.  They  launched  their  small 
Jraft  on  the  waters  of  the  tree-bor¬ 
dered  slough — a  slough  of  despond  to 
Nannette,  for  her  companion  was  grow¬ 
ing  amorous. 

Things  were  at  this  interesting  stage 
when  Orestes  arrived.  For,  of  course, 
he  did  arrive.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Pluvius  had  escaped  avenging  Nemesis 
as  long  as  he  had. 

THE  recalcitrant  husbands  were  cured 
of  their  fetter-breaking  impulse  and 
longed  again  to  bend  their  necks  to  the 
marital  yoke.  This  regenerate  state  had 
been  superinduced  by  wretched  fisher¬ 
man’s  luck  and  a  steady  diet  of  tinned 
beef.  The  fish  were  not  biting,  there 
was  no  game,  and  the  smokes  were  run¬ 
ning  low.  Orestes  was  the  last  to  sur¬ 
render,  under  the  hope  that  “Mist’  Bill” 
would  surely  produce  before  long  the 
liquid  refreshment  which  he  craved. 
Ben  Jonson  wrote  “your  wedding  is 
starved  without  music,”  and  Orestes 
might  have  paraphrased,  with  equal 
fervor,  your  fishing  is  starved  with¬ 
out  liquor. 

“Mist’  Bill  ain’  eben  so  much  ez  let 
me  smell  de  cork!  I’s  gwine  to  see  iffen 
he’s  got  any  whisky  a-tall!” 

He  hit  upon  a  desperate  scheme. 
Taking  the  gun,  he  started,  still  bare¬ 
foot,  into  the  underbrush  looking  for 
a  squirrel.  Presently  his  voice  reached 
the  men.  It  was  raised  in  agony.  “  ’Fo’ 
Gawd!  Mist’  Bill!  Run  heah  quick! 

I  is  snake-bit!” 

Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Ince,  crashing 
through  the  undergrowth  and  brambles, 
found  him  nursing  his  leg  in  excellent 
simulation  of  woe.  A  few  drops  of 
blood  trickled  from  an  abrasure.  Orestes 
looked  at  his  master  hopefully.  Surely 
the  sovereign  remedy  would  be  forth¬ 
coming.  Mr.  Holmes  drew  an  infini¬ 
tesimal  brown  bottle  from  his  vest 
pocket,  and  Orestes’s  heart  sank  as  he 
noted  its  shrunk-up  appearance.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  probably  contained  a  half  a 
nip,  and  half  a  nip  was  better  than 
no  nip  at  all.  No.  What  was  the  man 
doing?  Orestes  could  scarcely  believe 
what  his  eyes  told  him  of  his  employer. 
H"  was  merely  applying  the  moist  cork 
to  the  wound!  Doggone!  Mist’  Bill 
was  stingy!  This  was  what  came  of 
prohibition!  Even  a  snake  bite  only 
drew  the  application  of  a  stopper. 

Mr.  Ince  leaned  over  interestedly. 
“What  are  you  putting  on,  Bill?” 
“Iodine!”  replied  Mr.  Holmes. 

Orestes  gave  up.  The  outing  was  a 
total  failure. 

Their  belongings  were  hastily  packed, 
and  truck  and  automobile  started  igno- 
miniously  homeward.  Crossing  a  small 
branch  before  reaching  the  main  road, 
Mr.  Ince,  who  was  driving,  failed  to 
slacken  speed,  and,  because  of  an  un¬ 
seen  drop  at  the  bottom  of  the  branch, 
the  car  suffered  a  broken  spring. 
“There,  I  knew  it!”  he  exclaimed. 
“Something  had  to  happen!  Now  we’ve 
got  to  ride  home  on  that  confounded 
truck !” 

“Well,  I  just  won’t!”  balked  Mr. 
Holmes,  who  had  tried  the  truck  before. 
“I’ll  wait  here  till  Orestes  goes  in  and 
gets  another  car.  It’s  early  and  we 
don’t  want  to  get  in  too  soon,  anyway.” 

“We  want  to  get  in  before  the  fish 
markets  close,”  reminded  Mr.  Ince. 

“That’s  so,”  said  Mr.  Holmes.  “I’ll 
tell  him  to  hurry.” 

So  Orestes  was  commissioned  to  drive 
hurriedly  to  the  Leaf  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  Mr.  Holmes  was  man¬ 
ager,  leave  the  truck,  and  return  with 
an  automobile  for  the  men. 

“Better  go  round  by  Love  Field,” 
called  Mr.  Holmes  after  the  hurrying 
negro.  “It’s  a  better  road.”  There  Mr. 
Holmes  made  a  tactical  mistake.  There 
was  no  danger  that  the  negro  would  lag 
to  watch  the  maneuvering  airplanes. 
No,  Love  Field  was  practically  aban- 
>:  doned.  The  danger  was  in  the  thor¬ 
oughfare.  The  road  was  closed.  Ores'* 
:  tes  must  detour  far  to  the  west,  to  the 
v  Gar  wheeler  crossing  of  the  Trinity 


,OR  119  years,  News  Value  and 
Journalistic  Merit  have  been  charac¬ 
teristic  of  articles  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post 

Since  its  establishment  in  1801  successive 
generations  of  Americans  have  formed  the 
habit  of  depending  upon  its  columns  for  facts. 

The  selection  of  a  man  to  cover  the  Polit¬ 
ical  Year— to  swing  twice  around  the  circle 
from  coast  to  coast,  to  attend  Conventions 
and  Presidential  Primaries  State  by  State  is 
not  an  easy  task. 

But  to  select  a  man  so  sincere,  so  well 
qualified,  so  dependable  that  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  could  say,  “Go  to  it,  you  have 
no  instructions  save  to  be  independent  and 
to  give  the  best  there  is  in  you” — that  man 
must  be  a  man  indeed. 

Mark  Sullivan 

needs  no  introduction  to  any  circle  of  Amer¬ 
ican  readers — from  Maine  to  California. 

His  ability,  his  vision,  his  knowledge  oi 
human  reactions  and  twenty  years  of  Political 
study  are  coupled  with  unquestionable  sincer¬ 
ity,  plus  100  per  cent,  of  rugged  Americanism. 

The  management  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  is  glad  to  let  the  engagement 
of  Mark  Sullivan  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  intention. 

An  indication  of  intention  to  hold  and 
merit  a  foremost  place  in  public  confidence— 
to  be  “A  Newspaper  You  Can  Trust.” 

Articles  by  Mr.  Sullivan  will  appear  several 
times  each  week. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  is  pub¬ 
lished  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  20  Vesey 
Street,  New  York.  Its  Saturday  issue  (5c) 
includes  Magazine,  Rotogravure  Graphic  and 
other  sections. 

Until  June  15th,  subscriptions  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  be  received  at  $10.00 
per  year;  $5.50  for  six  months. 

“Its  Readers  read  it.” 

Have  you  read  the 

New  York  Evening  Post 

— lately? 
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You’re  Not 
An 

Electrical 

Expert! 


When  the  Trouble  is  Electrical — 
Look  for  This  Sign — 

Guesswork  in  locating  electrical  disorders 
—  even  on  the  part  of  an  expert  —  has 
now  become  obsolete  Guesswork  means 
wasted  time  which  has  to  be  charged  to 
you.  It  means  inconvenience.  It  often 
means  several  days’  loss  of  the  use  of  your 
car.  And  even  then  the  true  trouble  may 
not  be  accurately  located. 


To  eliminate  this  expensive  guesswork — high-grade  Garages  and  Battery 
Service  Stations  all  over  the  country  are  equipping  with  dependable  Weston 
Electrical  Testing  Instruments.  These  instruments  are  especially  designed 
to  locate  such  troubles  quickly  and  at  lowest  cost. 

The  Weston  Testing  Station  sign  illustrated  above  identifies  the  progressive 
Garage  or  Battery  Service  Station  equipped  to  render  you  this  important 
service.  Look  for  it. 


To  Immediately  Warn  of  Electrical  Trouble 


there  should  be  a  dependable,  accurate  ammeter 
on  your  dash — a  Weston  Ammeter. 

The  Weston  is  the  Ammeter  with  a  pedigree — with 
a  reputation  to  sustain.  Weston  Instruments  have 
for  30  years  been  the  recognized  leaders  in  the 
electrical  indicating  instrument  field  and  are  always 
the  choice  where  precision,  accuracy  and  depend¬ 
able  service  are  considered  paramount  to  first  cost. 

Any  accessory  dealer,  garage  or  battery  service 
station  can  supply  you  with  a  Weston  Ammeter. 
Instructive  leaflet  showing  the  different  types 
and  finishes  sent  on  request.  In  writing  give 
model  of  your  car. 


Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Company 

NcW&rk  Branch  Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities  NCW  JCFSCy 


ELECTRICAL  INSTRUMENT 


where  he  would  strike  another  paved 
way  into  Dallas.  This  he  did.  The 
high  bridge  was  passed,  and  he  was 
speeding  through  the  bottom  lands 
when  his  eye  caught  the  flame  of  color 
and  his  ear  the  sound  of  hilarious  jolli¬ 
fication.  A  look  of  surprised  delight 
overspread  his  face. 

“Doggone!”  he  exclaimed.  “Iffen  de 
ole  truck  ain’t  brung  me  spang  to  de 
’Mancipation!” 

YES,  sir,  there  it  was!  And  here 
was  he,  almost  deprived  of  the  glad¬ 
some  rousation,  but  not  quite!  With  a 
joyous  surge  of  feeling,  he  turned  his 
chariot  and  drove  into  the  thick  of  it! 
Oh,  you  husband! 

He  would  find  Nannette  and  enjoy 
the  soothing  balm  of  her  sympathy.  He 
had  endured  the  impatience  of  two  irri¬ 
table  husbands  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  he  needed  soothing. 

However,  the  first  sight  that  met  his 
glance  dispelled  his  unctuous  expecta¬ 
tions.  He  halted  his  truck  beside  the 
slough  whereon  Nannette  trailed  her 
fingers  in  the  ripples  thrown  up  by 
Pluvius’s  oars. 

“Oh,  my  lawsy-lawsy !”  he  exclaimed, 
climbing  down.  Bare  feet,  tatters  and 
all,  he  made  his  way  to  the  water’s 
edge.  He  gesticulated  wildly  in  a 
frantic  attempt  to  attract  Nannette’s 
attention.  He  had  already  attracted  it, 
had  he  but  known;  he  had  done  that 
with  his  precipitate  arrival,  along  with 
the  attention  of  most  of  the  other  pic¬ 
nickers.  Nannette  gave  no  heed  to  his 
mad  beckonings.  Just  when  she  had 
exhausted  herself  telling  Pluvius  what 
a  wonderful  creature  her  husband  was, 
to  have  that  barefoot  ape,  that  simian 
ragamuffin  inject  himself  into  her  pres¬ 
ence  !  It  was  too  much !  He  might 
go  and  fall  in  the  creek  for  all  of 
her! 

Orestes,  despairing  of  attracting  Nan¬ 
nette’s  attention,  turned  wearily  away. 
Like  the  ancient  Greek  for  whom  he 
was  named,  Orestes  felt  that  he  had 
more  laid  upon  him  than  he  could  bear. 
Slaving  for  pettish  masters,  bitten  by 
mosquitoes,  torn  by  thorns,  deprived  of 
liquid  solace,  and  rejected  by  his  wife! 
Wandering  like  a  lost  soul,  he  came 
upon  his  friends  Mannie  Blair,  Hosea 
Hupp,  Sloo-foot  Jackson,  and  Eliphelate 
Luck.  They  lost  little  time  in  reveal¬ 
ing  the  identity  of  Nannette’s  attend¬ 
ant,  and,  Iagolike,  filled  Orestes’s  ears 
with  the  scaresome  tale  of  Nannette’s 
sudden  mad  infatuation.  Orestes  was 
insurgent  for  action. 

“Somepin’s  got  to  be  did!  Dat’ssho!” 
Something  was  done.  From  four  fer¬ 
tile  brains  a  gorgeous  plan  was  evolved 
which  became  a  part  of  the  proud  an¬ 
nals  of  Deep  Ellum.  Pluvius  was  to 
be  ruined,  annihilated,  and  “druv  from 
dar”  forever. 

“Less  git  one  dem  swing  ropes,”  said 
Mannie,  “an’  hang  ’im!  Yassir,  us’ll 
throw  it  over  the  limb  of  a  tree,  an’ 
when  he  comes  up  dost  to  de  bank,  us 
kin  rope  ’im  suddent  an’  lynch  ’im  right 
outen  de  boat!” 

Hosea  also  had  a  plan.  “Naw,  git 
one  dem  shootin’  gallery  guns  an’ 
des  plain  shoot  ’im!  Hit’s  heap  less 
trouble.” 

Sloo-foot,  who  had  charge  of  the  fire¬ 
works,  made  his  proposal.  “Less  bu’n 
’im!  Light  one  dem  little  whizzin’  pin- 
wheels  an’  drap  it  in  his  pocket,  an’ 
he’ll  stay  ’way  from  heah,  I  betcha.” 

“Talkin’  ’bout  bu’nin’!”  suggested 
Eliphelate,  “heah’s  de  bu’nin’est  stuff 
what  is!”  He  drew  a  bottle  of  bootleg 
whisky  from  his  pocket. 

Each  of  these  plans  possessed  so 
much  merit  that  it  was  difficult  to  de¬ 
cide.  Finally  Orestes  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  with  a  suggestion  which  was  glee¬ 
fully  accepted. 

“Less  doan  take  no  chances!  Less 
do  ’em  all!” 

So  it  was  agreed.  Nothing  short  of 
.  total  annihilation,  torture,  and  sudden 
death  was  to  be  meted  out  to  the  luck¬ 
less  Pluvius. 

- 

HASTILY  the  necessary  implements 
of  death  were  assembled,  and  the 
conspirators  secreted  themselves  in  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  bank.  Pluvius  and 
Nannette  were  drifting  near.  As  they 
i  came  within  hailing  distance,  Eliphe- 


v^uiiici  jl  lit/  1 1  cmuiidi  w  \*i?k  ly 

late  emerged  with  his  bottle  of  fiery 
poison. 

“Hi,  Pluve!”  he  called.  “Don’  you 
want  a  drink?” 

“Sho!”  responded  the  unsuspecting! 
Pluvius,  paddling  nearer  and  reaching 
for  the  bottle.  Politely,  he  first  ten¬ 
dered  it  to  Nannette. 

“No,  thanks,  I  don’  drinks  in  public,” 
she  explained. 

Pluvius  took  a  swallow  and,  with  a 
howl  of  pain,  dropped  the  bottle  and , 
clapped  one  hand  to  his  mouth  and  the 
other  to  his  stomach. 

At  the  same  moment  Mannie  roped,  < 
Hosea  fired,  and  Sloo-foot  dropped  the 
lighted  pinwheel  into  Pluvius’s  pocket. 
Utter  despair,  darkness,  death,  and  dis-r  ■- 
solution  seemingly  could  but  result.  « 
Not  so.  A 

Mannie  was  far  from  being  an  ex¬ 
pert  lassoist.  Instead  of  Pluvius,  he 
roped  the  boat  and  upended  it.  Also, 
Hosea  was  a  poor  shot,  or  else  nervous. 
His  bullet  went  wide,  missed  Pluvius, 
but  nicely  severed  the  rope  holding  the 
boat.  The  boat  careened,  and  its  wild¬ 
ly  shrieking  cargo  went  overboard. 
Pluvius,  with  his  mouth  open  in  hor¬ 
ror,  sank,  swallowed  a  tubful  of  slough 
water,  rose,  strangled,  and  coughed  up 
the  poison!  The  water  had  extin¬ 
guished  the  flames  of  his  fiercely  burn¬ 
ing  clothing! 

The  conspirators  looked  at  each  other 
blankly.  What  manner  of  man  was 
this  Pluvius!  You  could  not  hang, 
shoot,  poison,  nor  burn  him!  He  had 
successfully  withstood  the  ordeal  by 
fire,  within  and  without,  and  was  now 
proving  himself  triumphant  over  the 
ordeal  by  water.  Like  a  submerged  pup, 
he  struck  out  boldly  for  the  shore — 
the  opposite  shore  from  his  tormentors 
— reached  it,  disappeared  in  the  lux¬ 
uriant  leafage  of  the  bank,  and  was 
never  seen  in  that  vicinity  more.  Exit 
Pluvius. 

Back  to  center  stage.  Nannette  lifted 
tenderly  from  the  water,  Orestes  do¬ 
ing  the  rescue  act  with  all  lights  on, 
a  heavy  spot,  full  orchestra,  and  an 
S.  R.  O.  audience! 

It  was  a  glorious  rescue  and  a  divine 
reconciliation! 

When  Orestes,  carrying  his  wife, 
reached  the  shore,  his  glance  fell  upon 
the  waiting  truck,  and  a  fleeting  thought 
of  his  master  crossed  his  mind.  But  it 
was  instantly  banished  by  Nannette’s 
words : 

“Now,  us  kin  ’joy  de  ’Mancipation! 
Rest  Ease,  hop  in  de  truck,  an’  see 
iffen  you  cain’  fine  yo’  shoes.” 

For  the  first  time  Orestes  was  mind¬ 
ful  of  his  bare  feet,  and  a  sudden  recol¬ 
lection  agitated  his  mind.  “Honey,  I 
lef’  dem  shoes  hangin’  in  a  tree!” 

Nannette’s  ready  complacence  dis¬ 
pelled  his  gloom.  “Nemmine,  hit  doan 
matteh.  One  ob  us  doan  look  no  wuss 
dan  de  udder.  Cummon,  us  is  gwine 
to  de  ball  game!” 


THEY  went  to  the  ball  game.  It  was 
one  of  those  long,  loud,  jubilating 
games  so  dear  to  the  negro  nature, 
where  each  side  makes  a  large  score 
and  every  player  a  grand-stand  play. 
Orestes,  because  of  his  heroic  rescue 
act,  was  unanimously  acclaimed  umpire, 
and  his  happy  imagination  fantastical¬ 
ly  embroidered  the  routine  of  his  task 
and  lifted  it  from  its  usual  dull  monot¬ 
ony.  As  the  pitcher  would  toss  over 
a  ball  his  voice  would  announce  in  sten¬ 
torian  tones:  “One  wide.  Nothin’  on 
the  batter!”  A  second  ball  would  bring: 
“Two  ditto!”  If,  by  any  chance, a  strike 
was  thrown  and  missed:  “One  palmetto 
fan!”  Another:  “Stir  up  de  breezes!” 
And  a  third:  “Busted  molasses  jug!” 
But  more  frequently  came  the  call: 
“One  wide.  Nothin’  on  the  batter!” 

It  was  dusk  when  the  game  ended. 
Then  came  supper  and  then  the  fire¬ 
works. 

Oh,  it  was  a  happy  Emancipation 
Day  for  everyone  except  Pluvius,  and 
he  didn’t  count.  For  Orestes  and  Nan¬ 
nette,  it  was  perfect.  Perhaps  because 
it  had  started  so  inauspiciously  was  its 
climax  so  thrillingly  happy.  Driving 
home  in  the  moonlight,  Orestes  made 
no  objection  to  the  dozen  supercargoes 
who  insisted  upon  being  transported. 
And  to  their  surprise,  when  he  reached 
( Continued  on  page  63) 
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.410  Caliber 
W  Shot  Shells 


Winchester  ..} ID  Caliber 
Family  Shotgun 


TRAPSHOOTING 
FOR  THE  FAMILY 


1866 


1910 


AN  entirely  new  family  recreation  —  wholesome, 
/Hk  invigorating,  and  very  enjoyable — comes 
into  the  family  circle  along  with  the  new 
Winchester  Junior  Trapshooting  Outfit.  The  neat 
and  handy  kit  which  equips  you  completely  for  junior 
trapshooting. 

See  it  at  your  local  hardware  or  sporting-goods  store. 
You  will  notice  at  once  that  it  is  built  for  service — 
a  practical  unit  for  modified  trapshooting,  with  full 
instructions. 

Try  the  Winchester  .410  caliber  Family  Shotgun  at 
your  shoulder.  Test  its  fit  and  balance.  Note  the 
usual  Winchester  construction  and  finish — from  butt- 
plate  to  muzzle,  an  example  of  good  gunmaking.  We 
believe  that  the  more  you  know  about  guns  the  better 
this  one  will  please  you,  especially  when  you  consider 
it  as  a  family  gun. 

Examine  the  little  .410  caliber  Shot  Shells — made 
exactly  like  the  Winchester  standard  trapshooting 
shells.  Fired  in  the  new  Winchester  .410  bore  Family 
Shotgun,  they  give  in  reduced  form  the  same  target- 
pulverizing  shot  pattern  for  which  the  larger  Winchester 
Shotguns  and  Shells  are  so  popular. 

Inspect  the  new  Winchester  Junior  Hand  Trap. 
This  interesting  device,  with  which  anyone  can  send 
the  Midget  Targets  soaring — just  like  the  regular 


clay  ‘  ‘birds’  ’  at  a  trap  shoot  —  is  itself  a  source  of 
good  fun. 

ALREADY  POPULAR 
Almost  any  boy  or  girl  old  enough  to  shoot  a  small 
rifle  can  handle  the  little  .410  Shotgun,  and  will  do  so 
with  delight.  Any  woman  who  would  like  to  shoot  and 
is  not  afraid  of  a  golf  club,  a  tennis  racket,  or  a  pair  of 
skates,  will  take  up  the  sport  with  surprising  interest 
and  pleasure.  The  kick  and  the  bang  have  been  so 
largely  eliminated  that  they  are  hardly  noticed. 

Men  and  boys  used  to  shooting  larger  shotguns  are 
even  more  enthusiastic.  Hitting  the  speedy  Midget 
Targets  is  good  practice  too,  for  nearly  every  kind  of 
shooting. 

TAKE  IT  ALONG  ALWAYS 
There  is  much  more  pleasure  on  an  outing  by  auto¬ 
mobile,  canoe,  or  boat,  if  you  slip  your  handy  W.  J.  T. 
case  under  the  seat.  And  with  proper  care  your  gun 
and  trap  will  last  indefinitely. 

Let  everybody  shoot  at  the  same  number  of  targets, 
arrange  handicaps  and  keep  scores.  Then  see  how 
enthusiastically  all  will  look  forward  to  next  time. 

Take  a  Winchester  Junior  Trapshooting  Outfit  home 
with  you  today.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
write  to  us  for  complete  information  and  the  address 
of  one  who  can. 
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The  Little  Warrior 

Continued  from  page  11 


the  gypsies  of  the  world.  We  are  not 
vegetables  like  young  Rooke  here.” 

“Eh,  what?”  said  the  vegetable, 
waking  from  a  reverie.  He  had  been 
watching  Nelly’s  face.  Its  wistfulness 
attracted  him. 

“We  are  only  happy,”  proceeded 
Uncle  Chris,  “when  we  are  wandering.” 

“You  should  see  Uncle  Chris  wander 
to  his  club  in  the  morning,”  said  Jill.  “He 
trudges  off  in  a  taxi,  singing  wild  gypsy 
songs,  absolutely  defying  fatigue.” 

“That,”  said  Uncle  Chris,  “is  a  per¬ 
fectly  justified  slur.  I  shudder  at  the 
depths  to  which  prosperity  has  caused 
me  to  sink.”  He  expanded  his  chest. 


“Good-by,  Mr.  Rooke.” 

Freddie  awoke  from  another  reverie. 
“Eh?  Oh,  I  say,  half  a  jiffy.  I  think 
I  may  as  well  be  toddling  along  myself. 
About  time  I  was  getting  back  to  dress 
for  dinner  and  all  that.  See  you  home, 
may  I,  and  then  I’ll  get  a  taxi  at  Vic¬ 
toria.  Toodle-oo,  everybody.” 

Freddie  escorted  Nelly  through  the 
hall  and  opened  the  front  door  for  her. 
The  night  was  cool  and  cloudy,  and 
there  was  still  in  the  air  that  odd,  re¬ 
juvenating  suggestion  of  spring.  A  wet 
fragrance  came  from  the  dripping  trees. 

“Topping  evening,”  said  Freddie  con¬ 
versationally. 


“I  couldn’t,”  Nelly  cried.  But  she  took  the  fifty-pound  note 


“I  shall  be  a  different  man  in  America. 
America  would  make  a  different  man 
of  you,  Freddie.” 

“I’m  all  right,  thanks!”  said  that 
easily  satisfied  young  man. 

Uncle  Chris  turned  to  Nelly,  point¬ 
ing  dramatically:  “Young  woman,  go 
West!  Return  to  your  bracing  home, 
and  leave  this  enervating  London. 
You  .  .  .” 

Nelly  got  up  abruptly.  She  could  en¬ 
dure  no  more. 

“I  believe  I’ll  have  to  be  going  now,” 
she  said.  “Bill  misses  me  if  I’m  away 
long.  Good-by.  Thank  you  ever  so 
much  for  what  you  did.” 

“It  was  awfully  kind  of  you  to  come 
around,”  said  Jill. 


“Yes.” 

They  walked  through  the  square  in 
silence. 

Freddie  shot  an  appreciative  glance 
at  his  companion.  Freddie,  as  he  would 
have  admitted  frankly,  was  not  much 
of  a  lad  for  the  modern  girl.  The 
modern  girl,  he  considered,  was  too 
dashed  rowdy  and  exuberant  for  a  chap¬ 
pie  of  peaceful  tastes.  Now,  this  girl, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  all  the  earmarks 
of  being  something  of  a  topper.  She 
had  a  soft  voice.  Rummy  accent  and 
all  that,  but  nevertheless  soft  and  pleas¬ 
ing.  She  was  mild  and  unaggressive, 
and  these  were  qualities  which  Freddie 
esteemed.  Freddie,  though  this  was  a 
( Continued  on  page  35) 


Railroads  are  run  on  watch  time,  and  it’s 
not  exaggerating  to  say  that  present-day 
railway  service  depends  as  much  on  accu¬ 
rate  watches  as  it  does  on  air  brakes  and 
semaphore  signals.  Railroad  men  must 
have  reliable  and  accurate  watches. 

The  Hamilton  Watch  has  become  the 
most  popular  watch  among  railroad  men 
because  it  is  truly  dependable.  Every 
Hamilton  is  made  right  and  stays  right 
throughout  its  long  life. 

Why  shouldn’t  you  have  a  Hamilton? 
It  would  cost  you  no  more.  The  same 
painstaking  workmanship  that  builds  ac¬ 
curacy  into  a  watch  also  gives  it  extra 
years  of  service.  Besides,  there’s  the 
satisfaction  and  the  convenience  of  having 
reliable  instead  of  approximate  time. 

The  Hamilton  Watch  makes  an  ideal  gift 
— a'subtle  compliment,  a  splendid  reward, 
a  lasting  token  of  regard.  On  any  occasion 
when  a  gift  is  to  be  made,  a  Hamilton 
Watch  would  be  fitting  and  appropriate. 

From  sturdy  railroad  types  to  ladies’  ex¬ 
quisite  bracelet  models,  there  is  every  de¬ 
sirable  kind  of  watch  in  the  Hamilton  line. 
Your  jeweler  will  be  glad  to  show  you  some 
of  them  at  any  time.  Prices  range  from 
$40  to  $200.  Movements  alone,  $22  (in 
Canada  $25.50)  and  up. 


Send  for  “The  Timekeeper” — an  interest¬ 
ing  booklet  about  the  manufacture  and 
care  of  fine  watches.  The  different  Ham- 
iltons  are  illustrated  and  prices  given. 


HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY.  Lancaster.  Penna. 


on  its  first  lap  to  New  York.  A  real  veteran 
is  Engineer  Lippincott — an  engineer  for  forty 
years,  and  pilot  of  the  “Century”  since  that 
famous  train  was  first  inaugurated.  A  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  as  engineer  on  one  of  the 
world's  fastest  trains  qualifies  a  man  as  a 
judge  of  watches.  Engineer  Lippincott  car¬ 
ries  a  Hamilton— has,  for  the  last  ten  years 


“The  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy” 


A  Railroad  Watch 
Must  Be  Unfailing 
Like  the  Air  Brake 
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Forty  million  tires  for  1920 
What  kind  of  tires  are  they 
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IF  the  average  motorist  could 
spend  an  hour  or  two  in  a 
vulcanizing  shop — watch 
the  tires  coming  in  for  repair 
with  all  their  weaknesses  showing 
—talk  to  the  shop  manager  away 
from  the  cheers  of  the  tire  sales* 
men — 

He  would  see  what  comes  of 
thinking  too  much  in  terms  of 
“concessions”  and  “allowances.” 


Here  is  a  car  that  has  run  too  close  to 
the  curb.  Rubbing  ut)  against  curbs  will 
grind  the  rubber  off  the  side  of  a  tire, 
finally  exposing  the  fabric  to  the  action 
of  sand  and  water. 

.  A  great  many  tires  would  last  longer  if 
their  owners  were  only  a  little  more  care¬ 
ful  not  to  scrape  against  curbs  in  stop¬ 
ping  and  starting. 


—not  tires  that  may  have  to  be 
made  good. 

And  they  are  going  more  and 
more  to  the  dealer  whose  bush 
ness  is  based  on  quality  instead 
of  on  chance. 


before  the  problem  of  markets. 

Every  important  advance  in 
tire  manufacture  has  come  from 
the  United  States  Rubber  Com* 
pany— the  first  straight-side  auto¬ 
mobile  tire,  the  first  pneumatic 
truck  tire,  the  grainless  rubber 
solid  truck  tire,  for  instance. 


Concessions  and  allowances 
are  what  the  irresponsible  tire 
dealer  lives  on. 

He  finds  it  easier  to  convince 
a  man  that  he  will  make  good  on 
a  tire  if  it  goes  bad  than  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that  it  won’t  go  bad. 

What  practical  motorists  are 
looking  for  today  is  good  tires 


The  United  States  Rubber 
Company  stands  back  of  that  kind 
of  a  dealer  with  all  the  tremen¬ 
dous  resources  at  its  command. 

It  has  staked  a  larger  invest¬ 
ment  on  quality  than  any  other 
rubber  organization.  Its  first 
thought  has  always  been  of  the 
tire  user — putting  his  problem 


The  U.  S.  guarantee  is  for  the 
life  of  the  tire,  and  not  for  a  limi¬ 
ted  mileage. 

#  #  # 

Nearly  every  man  pays  for 
U.  S.  tire  quality,  but  he  doesn’t 
always  get  it. 

If  he  did  the  country  wouldn’t 
need  forty  million  tires  this  year. 
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thing  he  would  not  have  admitted,  was 
afraid  of  girls,  the  sort  of  girls  he  had 
to  take  down  to  dinner  and  dance  with 
and  so  forth.  They  were  too  dashed 
clever,  and  always  seemed  to  be  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  chance  to  score  off  a  fel¬ 
low.  This  one  was  not  like  that.  Not 
a  bit.  She  was  gentle  and  quiet  and 
what  not. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  it  came 
home  to  him  how  remarkably  quiet 
she  was.  She  had  not  said  a  word 
for  the  last  five  minutes.  He  was  just 
about  to  break  the  silence  when,  as 
they  passed  under  a  street  lamp,  he 
perceived  that  she  was  crying— crying 
very  softly  to  herself,  like  a  child  in 
the  dark. 

“Good  God!”  said  Freddie,  appalled. 
There  were  two  things  in  life  with 
which  he  felt  totally  unable  to  cope- 
crying  girls  and  dog  fights.  The  glimpse 
he  had  caught  of  Nelly’s  face  froze  him 
into  a  speechlessness  which  lasted  un¬ 
til  they 'reached  Daubeny  Street  and 
stopped  at  the  door. 

“Good-by,”  said  Nelly. 

“Good-by!”  said  Freddie  mechanical¬ 
ly.  “That’s  to  say,  I  mean  to  say,  half 
a  second!”  he  added  quickly.  He  faced 
her  nervously,  with  one  hand  on  the 
grimy  railings.  This  wanted  looking 
into.'  When  it  came  to  girls  trickling 
to  and  fro  in  the  public  streets,  weep¬ 
ing,  well,  it  was  pretty  rotten  and  some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done  about  it.  “What’s 
up?”  he  demanded. 

“It’s  nothing.  Good-by.” 

“But,  my  dear  old  soul,”  said  Fred¬ 
die,  clutching  the  railing  for  moral  sup¬ 
port,  “it  is  something.  It  must  be!  You 
might  not  think  it,  to  look  at  me,  but 
I’m  really  rather  a  dashed  shrewd  chap, 
and  I  can  see  there’s  something  up. 
Why  not  give  me  the  jolly  old  scenario 
and  see  if  we  can’t  do  something?” 

Nelly  moved  as  if  to  turn  to  the 
door,  then  stopped.  She  was  thorough¬ 
ly  ashamed  of  herself. 

“I’m  a  fool!” 

“No,  no!” 

“Yes,  I  am!  I  don’t  often  act  this 
way,  but,  oh,  gee!  hearing  you  all  talk¬ 
ing  like  that  about  going  to  America, 
just  as  if  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  only  you  couldn’t  be  bothered 
to  do  it,  kind  of  got  me  going.  And 
to  think  I  could  be  there  right  now  if 
I  wasn’t  a  bonehead!” 

“A  bonehead?” 

“A  simp.  I’m  all  right  as  far  up  as 
the  string  of  near-pearls,  but  above 
that  I’m  reenforced  concrete.” 

FREDDIE  gasped  for  her  meaning. 

“Do  you  mean  you’ve  made  a  bloomer 
of  some  kind?” 

“I  pulled  the  worst  kind  of  bone,  i 
stopped  on  in  London  when  the  rest  of 
the  company  went  back  home,  and  now 
I’ve  got  to  stick.” 

“Rush  of  jolly  old  professional  en¬ 
gagements,  what?” 

Nelly  laughed  bitterly.  “You’re  a 
bad  guesser.  No,  they  haven’t  started 
to  fight  over  me  yet.  I’m  at  liberty.” 

“But,  my  dear  old  thing,”  said  Fred¬ 
die  earnestly,  “if  you’ve  got  nothing  to 
keep  you  in  England,  why  not  pop  back 
to  America?  I  mean  to  say,  homesick¬ 
ness  is  the  most  dashed  blighted  thing 
in  the  world.  There’s  nothing  gives  one 
the  pip  to  such  an  extent.  Why,  dash 
it,  I  remember  staying  with  an  old  aunt 
of  mine  up  in  Scotland  the  year  before 
last,  and  not  being  able  to  get  away 
for  three  weeks  or  so,  and  I  raved — 
absolutely  gibbered — for  a  sight  of  the 
merry  old  metrop.  Sometimes  I’d  wake 
up  in  the  night,  thinking  I  was  back 
at  the  Albany,  and,  by  Jove,  when  I 
found  I  wasn’t  I  howled  like  a  dog! 
You  take  my  tip,  old  soul,  and  pop  back 
on  the  next  boat.” 

“Which  line?” 

“How  do  you  mean,  which  line?  Oh, 
I  see,  you  mean  which  line?  Why — 
well — I’ve  never  been  on  any  of  them, 
so  it’s  rather  hard  to  say.  But  I  hear 
the  Cunard  well  spoken  of,  and  then 
again  some  chappies  swear  by  the 
White  Star.  But  I  should  imagine  you 
can’t  go  far  wrong  whichever  you  pick. 
They’re  all  pretty  ripe,  I  fancy.” 


“Which  of  them  is  giving  free  trips? 
That’s  the  point.” 

“Eh?  Oh!”  Her  meaning  dawned 
upon  Freddie.  He  regarded  her  with 
deep  consternation.  Life  had  treated 
him  so  kindly  that  he  had  almost  for¬ 
gotten  that  there  existed  a  class  which 
had  not  as  much  money  as  himself. 
Sympathy  welled  up  beneath  his  per¬ 
fectly  fitting  waistcoat.  It  was  a  pure¬ 
ly  disinterested  sympathy.  The  fact 
that  Nelly  was  a  girl,  and  in  many 
respects  a  dashed  pretty  girl,  did  not 
affect  him.  What  mattered  was  that 
she  was  hard  up.  The  thought  hurt 
Freddie  like  a  blow.  He  hated  the  idea 
of  anyone  being  hard  up. 

“I  say!”  he  said.  “Are  you  broke?” 
Nelly  laughed.  “Am  I!  If  dollars 
were  doughnuts,  I  wouldn’t  even  have 
the  hole  in  the  middle.” 

FREDDIE  was  stirred  to  his  depths. 

Except  for  the  beggars  in  the  streets, 
to  whom  he  gave  shillings,  he  had  not 
met  anyone  for  years  who  had  not 
plenty  of  money.  He  had  friends  at 
his  clubs  who  frequently  claimed  to  be 
unable  to  lay  their  hands  on  a  bally 
penny,  but  the  bally  penny  they  wanted 
to  lay  their  hands  on  generally  turned 
out  to  be  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds 
for  a  new  car. 

There  was  a  pause.  Then,  with  a 
sudden  impulse,  Freddie  began  to  fum¬ 
ble  in  his  breast  pocket.  Rummy  how 
things  worked  out  for  the  best,  how¬ 
ever  scaly  they  might  seem  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Only  an  hour  or  so  ago  he  had 
been  kicking  himself  for  not  having  re¬ 
membered  that  fifty-pound  note,  tacked 
on  to  the  lining  of  his  coat,  when  it 
would  have  come  in  handy  at  the  police 
station.  He  now  saw  that  Providence 
had  had  the  matter  well  in  hand.  If  he 
had  remembered  it  and  coughed  it  up 
to  the  constabulary,  then  he  wouldn’t 
have  had  it  now.  And  he  needed  it  now. 
A  mood  of  quixotic  generosity  surged 
upon  him.  With  swift  fingers  he  jerked 
the  note  free  from  its  moorings  and 
displayed  it  like  a  conjurer  exhibiting 
a  rabbit. 

“My  dear  old  thing,”  he  said,  “I  can’t 
stand  it!  I  absolutely  cannot  stick  it 
at  any  price!  I  really  must  insist  on 
your  trousering  this.  Positively!” 

Nelly  Bryant  gazed  at  the  note  with 
wide  eyes.  She  was  stunned.  She  took 
it  limply  and  looked  at  it  under  the  dim 
light  of  the  gas  lamp  over  the  door. 

“I  couldn’t!”  she  cried. 

“Oh,  but,  really!  You  must!” 

“But  this  is  a  fifty-pound!” 
“Absolutely!  It  will  tajke  you  back 
to  New  York,  what?  You  asked  which 
line  was  giving  free  trips.  The  Freddie 
Rooke  Line,  by  Jove,  sailings  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday!  I  mean, 
what!” 

“But  I  can’t  take  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  from  you!” 

“Oh,  rather.  Of  course  you  can.” 
There  was  another  pause. 

“You’ll  think—”  Nelly’s  pale  face 
flushed.  “You’ll  think  I  told  you  all 
about  myself  just  —  just  because  I 
wanted  to  .  .  .” 

“To  make  a  touch?  Absolutely  not! 
Rid  yourself  of  the  jolly  old  supposi¬ 
tion  entirely.  You  see  before  you,  old 
thing,  a  chappie  who  knows  more  about 
borrowing  money  than  any  man  in 
London.  I  mean  to  say,  I’ve  had  my 
ear  bitten  more  often  than  anyone,  I 
should  think.  There  are  sixty-four  ways 
of  making  a  touch — I’ve  had  them  all 
worked  on  me  by  divers  blighters  here 
and  there — and  I  can  tell  any  of  them 
with  my  eyes  shut.  I  know  you  weren’t 
dreaming  of  any  such  thing.” . 

The  note  crackled  musically  in  Nelly’s 
hand. 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  say!” 

“That’s  all  right.” 

“I  don’t  see  why  .  .  .  Gee!  I  wish 
I  could  tell  you  what  I  think  of  you!” 

Freddie  laughed  amusedly.  “Do  you 
know,”  he  said,  “that’s  exactly  what 
the  beaks — the  masters,  you  know — 
used  to  say  to  me  at  school.” 

“Are  you  sure  you  can  spare  it?” 
“Oh,  rather.” 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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in  domestic  affairs.  It  is  not  that  women 
are  more  antimilitaristic  than  men,  but 
they  are  unimpressed  by  ability  which 
works  out  of  sight  and  makes  no  use 
of  their  feminine  quality.  And  women 
have  no  ear  whatever  for  the  trump  of 
fame. 

What  they  want  of  the  present 
political  situation  is  a  restatement  of 
the  terms  on  which  we  are  all  to  live 
together  for  the  next  four  years,  uttered 
in  a  low  business  tone. 

With  three  or  four  potential  candi¬ 
dates  exhibiting  this  indispensable  fac¬ 
ulty  for  conducting  ordinary  affairs  on 
a  large  scale,  it  is  profoundly  signifi¬ 
cant  that  so  few  women  have  yet  made 
a  public  choice. 

Women  Axe  Still  Shopping 

TSN’T  the  fact  that  party  leaders  are 
!  everywhere  casting  about  for  a  key 
to  the'  woman  vote  a  tacit,  admission 
that  we  expect  the  women  to  go  shop¬ 
ping,  that  we  have  pretty  generally  ad¬ 
mitted,  at  any  rate,  that  they  will  not, 
inevitably  vote  with  their  husbands  and 
fathers?  Women  themselves  concede 
this,  except  in  the  case  of  farm  women. 
When  the  political  interest  touches  in 
any  way  the  agricultural  interest,  the 
agricultural  vote  tends  to  solidarity 
irrespective  of  the  trend  of  current 
feminine  interest. 

Perhaps  this  is  only  a  way  ot  saying 
that  the  working  woman  only  votes 
solidly  with  the  firm  when  she  is  a 
member  of  it. 

Because,  among  women  technically 
called  “workers,”  there  is  no  such  soli¬ 
darity  as  was  predicted.  Everybody 
recalls  that  bristly,  Airedale  type  of 
individual  who  used  regularly  to  rise 
up  in  suffrage  meetings  to  warn  the 
ladies  that  the  granting  of  the  vote 
would  let  loose  on  society  the  hordes 
of  “ignorant  foreign  women,”  who 
would  be  voted  by  their  husbands. 
Well,  it  hasn’t,  and  they  haven’t.  The 
husbands,  I  mean.  Something  suspi¬ 
ciously  like  the  opposite  has  happened 
in  the  older  suffrage  States, _  in  respect 
to  matters  of  purely  local  significance. 
Out  in  Kansas  or  California  or  Oregon 
the  type  of  man  who  calls  his  wife 
“mother”  is  more  than  likely  to  call  her 
up  in  the  middle  of  Election  Day  and 
say:  “I  forget  how  you  told  me  you 
wanted  me  to  vote  on  that  pur  e-milk 
ordinance.”  And  mother,  who  has  in¬ 
terviewed  the  mayor  and  the  city  coun¬ 
cil,  and  probably  heard  a  paper  on  the 
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subject  at  her  club,  tells  him  how  he 
must  vote. 

Among  the  foreign-born  no  mere 
husbandly  influence  has  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  back  pull  of  centuries. 
In  the  centers  of  immigrant  population, 
like  Chicago  and  New  York,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  find  women  that  do  not  yet  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  may  vote. 

Wage-working  women,  particularly 
those  that  have  been  unionized,  are 
coming  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
ballot,  and  in  the  main  are  voting  with 
and  for  “labor.”  But  wives  of  wage¬ 
workers,  even  those  who  take  in  sweated 
piecework,  do  not  exhibit  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  disposition  either  to  vote  or  to  be 
voted. 

Curiously,  the  workingman  himselt 
has  approached  the  problem  of  getting 
out  the  woman  vote  rather  gingerly. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  residue  of  preju¬ 
dice  against  political  equality  for  women 
even  among  the  noisiest  advocates  of 
industrial  equity;  but  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  caution  of  the  approach  is  due 
to  the  hint  of  speculation  in  the  wifely 
eye  as  she  casts  it  on  her  husband’s 
vote,  a  suggestion  of  the  proprietary 
glance  which  she  has  already  turned  on 
his  pay  envelope. 

Wives  are  not  always  enthusiastic- 
advocates  of  the  strike,  and  foreign- 
born  wives  in  particular  are  inclined 
to  let  well  enough — which  seldom  fails 
to  be  better  than  they  have  ever  known 
- — distinctly  alone.  There  is,  after  all, 
between  the  colonel’s  lady  and  Judy 
O’Grady  a  sisterly  disposition  to  hold 
in  abysmal,  if  tolerant,  contempt  all 
kinds  of  “men’s  goings  on.” 

Right  here,  in  this  half -foreign,  half¬ 
feminine  reluctance  to  take  the  ballot 
seriously,  lies  one  of  the  prettiest  op¬ 
portunities  for  antilabor  leaders  to 
trim  the  political  ambitions  of  labor — 
a  possibility  I  would  on  no  account  have 
pointed  out  if  I  thought  there  was  any 
probability  of  its  being  utilized.  One 
of  the  lessons  that  the  war  taught  us 
women  most  completely  was  that  you 
could  give  away  the  women  situation 
with  both  hands  without  its  being  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  men  whose  business  it 
was  to  utilize  that  situation  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest.  Which  is  why  I  said 
in  the  beginning  that  if  the  women 
questioned  by  the  newspapers  had  free¬ 


ly  expressed  their  political  preferences, 
it  wouldn’t  have  mattered.  For  the 
men  leaders  of  political  parties  have  not 
yet  discovered  the  Woman’s  Machine. 

It  is  very  widely  admitted  among 
women  that  during  the  war  not  a 
single  woman  of  the  first  ra.nk  was 
occupying' a  position  of  administrative 
effectiveness.  The  women  who  were 
appointed  to  the  doubtful  honors  of 
committees  which  were  never  permit¬ 
ted  to  commit  anything  were  only 
leaders  in  so  far  as  they  were  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  heads  of  organizations.  They 
were  not  the  machine,  but  cogs  of  the 
machinery. 

Yet  no  such  piece  of  social  machinery 
exists  anywhere  in  the  world  as  has 
been  built  up,  since  the  Civil  Wav, 
among  American  women.  To  find  any¬ 
thing  like  it  among  men  we  would  have 
to  go  back  to  the  great  religious  orders 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  consists  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  million  women  federated 
and  affiliated  into  a  working  unit  of 
unprecedented  social  efficiency.  There 
is  scarcely  any  adventure  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  which  couldn’t  have  been 
successfully  engineered  by  this  body, 
within  which  are  accommodated  the 
most  diverse  elements  of  our  national 
life.  And  every  one  of  that  dozen  mil¬ 
lion  knows  that  the  war  administration 
not  only  failed  to  put  its  hand  on  the 
lever  of  that  machine,  but  in  its  attempt 
to  create  a  new  medium  of  the  national 
purpose  it  completely  missed  the  ener¬ 
gizing  centers  of  women’s  activities. 

One  gathers,  in  fact,  that  nine- 
tenths  of  American  men  are  still  under 
the  impression  that  the  really  in¬ 
fluential  women  of  America  are.  those 
whose  names  appear  oftenest  in  the 
newspapers. 

Convinced  Something  Will  Happen 

YET  there  is  a  Woman’s  Machine.  It 
can  be  mapped  and  plotted  on  a 
population  basis.  It  has  known  centers 
of  energization  which  shift  from  time 
to  time,  but  can  be  definitely  predicated 
to  appear  within  a  given  social  area. 
Just  at  present,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  suffrage,  so  nearly  accom¬ 
plished,  the  women  have  no  obsessing 
issue.  The  majority  of  them  incline 
toward  the  Treaty  and  the  League  of 
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Nations.  One  can  hardly  escape  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  moving  in  that 
direction,  however,  less  by  argument 
than  by  instinct,  the  feminine  instinct 
for  getting  things  tidied  up  and  the. 
ends  tucked  under.  They  could  be 
stampeded  in  large  numbers  in  favor 
of  any  practical  expedient  for  lower¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  living  and  correcting 
the  evils  of  profiteering.  But  a  polit¬ 
ical  manager’s  idea  of  what  is  a  practi¬ 
cal  expedient  is  likely  to  be  so  different 
from  a  woman’s  that  the  possibility 
of  their  coming  together  on  that  basis 
is  remote. 

Unless  something  happens  between 
now  and  election  to  crystallize  floating 
sentiment,  the  most  exciting  incidents 
of  this  year’s  political  adventure  will 
be  the  sparring  for  positions  of  party 
strategy  between  men  and  women. 
Taught  by  the  war,  women  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  wait  modestly  for  rec¬ 
ognition  of  their  rights  and  capacities. 
There  will  be  brilliant  and  possibly 
acrid  exhibitions  of  the  most  regrettable 
phases  of  party  politics.  The  victories 
will  not  be  all  to  the  parties  in  pos¬ 
session,  for,  besides  the  long  training 
of  the  suffrage  campaign,  women  will 
still  bring  to  the  work  something  of 
the  crusader  spirit.  They  will  feel  be¬ 
hind  them  the  push  of  the  uncounted 
millions.  * 

That  is.  unless  something  happens. 
Recently  I  have  had  occasion  to  discuss 
national  politics  with  representatives  of 
widely  distributed  districts,  and  I  have 
been  surprised  to  discover  how  many 
of  them  are  convinced  that  something 
will  happen.  First  there  is  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  that  candidate  and  this, 
and  then  the  moment  of  dropped  ten¬ 
sion  and  expectancy,  followed  by  the 
invariable  hesitating  admission:  “I 
haven’t  definitely  made  up  my  mind 
yet,  because  I  have  a  sort  of  an  idea 
that  something  will  happen — something 
that  will  change  the  whole  situation, 
or  our  point  of  view  about  it.” 

Such  an  attitude  may  be  a  leftover 
from  our  five  years  of  unexpected  hap¬ 
penings.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  prophetic.  The  instinct  of  so¬ 
cial  prophecy  is  probably  the  more 
widely  distributed  among  women  for 
not  being  brought  to  such  high  points 
of  specialization  as  among  men.  It 
may  be  quite  possible  that  women  have 
instinctively  refrained  from  committing 
themselves  because,  as  I  confidently 
feel  myself,  something  is  going  to 
happen. 


The  Little  Warrior 


Nelly’s  eyes  shone  in  the  lamplight. 
“I’ve  never  met  anyone  like  you  before. 

I  don’t  know  how — ” 

Freddie  shuffled  nervously.  Being 
thanked  always  made  him  feel  pretty 
rotten.  “Well,  I  think  I’ll  be  popping, 
he  said.  “Got  to  get  back  and  dress, 
and  all  that.  Awfully  glad  to  ,  have 
seen  you,  and  all  that  sort  of  rot.” 

Nelly  unlocked  the  door  with  her 
latchkey  and  stood  on  the  step.  “I’ll  buy 
a  fur  wrap,”  she  said,  half  to  herself. 

“Great  wheeze!  I  should!” 

“And  some  nuts  for  Bill!” 

“Bill?” 

“The  parrot.” 

“Oh,  the  jolly  old  parrot!  Rather! 
Well,  cheerio!” 

“Good-by.  .  .  .  You’ve  been  awfully 
good  to  me.” 

“Toodle-oo!” 

“Maybe  we’ll  meet  again  some  day.” 

“I  hope  so.  Absolutely!” 

There  was  a  little  scurry  of  feet. 
Something  warm  and  soft  pressed  for 
an  instant  against  Freddie’s  cheek, 
and,  as  he  stumbled  back,  Nelly  Bryant 
skipped  up  the  steps  and  vanished 
through  the  door. 

“Good  God!” 

Freddie  felt  his  cheek.  He  was 
aware  of  an  odd  mixture  of  embar¬ 
rassment  and  exhilaration. 

From  the  area  below  a  slight  cough 
sounded.  Freddie  turned  sharply.  A 
maid  in  a  soiled  cap,  worn  coquettishly 
over  one  ear,  was  gazing  intently  up 
through  the  railings.  Their  eyes  met. 
Freddie  turned  a  warm  pink.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  maid  had  the  air  of  one 
abort  ‘o  giggle. 


Continued  t 

“Damn!”  said  Freddie  softly,  and 
hurried  off  down  the  street. 

He  wondered  whether  he  had  made  a 
frightful  ass  of  himself,  spraying  bank 
notes  all  over  the  place  like  that  _  to 
comparative  strangers.  Then  a  vision 
came  to  him  of  Nelly’s  eyes  as  they 
had  looked  at  him  in  the  lamplight, 
and  he  decided  —  no,  absolutely  not. 
Rummy  as  the  gadget  might  appear, 
it  had  been  the  right  thing  to  do.  It 
was  a  binge  of  which  he  thoroughly 
approved.  A  good  egg! 

§2 

JILL,  when  Freddie  and  Nelly  left  the 
room,  had  seated  herself  on  a  low 
stool  and  sat  looking  thoughtfully  into 
the  fire.  She  was  wondering  if  she  had 
been  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Uncle 
Chris  was  worried  about  something. 
This  restlessness  of  his,  this  desire  for 
movement,  was  strange  in  him.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  like  a  dear  old  cozy  cat, 
reveling  in  the'  comfort  which  he  had 
just  denounced  so  eloquently.  She 
watched  him  as  he  took  up  his  favorite 
stand  in  front  of  the  fire. 

“Nice  girl,”  said  Uncle  Chris.  “Who 
was  she?” 

“Somebody  Freddie  met,”  said  Jill 
diplomatically.  There  was  no  need  to 
worry  Uncle  Chris  with  details  of  the 
afternoon’s  happening. 

“Very  nice  girl.”  Uncle  Chris  took 
out  his  cigar  case.  “No  need  to  ask  if 
I  may,  thank  goodness.”  He  lighted  a 
cigar.  “Do  you  remember,  Jill,  years 
ago,  when  you  were  quite  small,  how  I 
used  to  blow  smoke  in  your  face?” 
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Jill  smiled.  “Of  course  I  do.  You 
said  that  you  were  training  me  for  mar¬ 
riage.  You  said  that  there  were  no 
happy  marriages  except  where  the  wife 
didn’t  mind  the  smell  of  tobacco.  Well, 
it’s  lucky,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  Derek 
smokes  all  the  time.” 

Uncle  Chris  took  up  his  favorite 
stand  against  the  fireplace. 

“You’re  very  fond  of  Derek,  aren’t 
you,  Jill?” 

“Of  course  I  am.  You  are  too,  aren’t 
you?” 

“Fine  chap.  Very  fine  chap.  Plenty 
of  money  too.  It’s  a  great  relief,”  said 
Uncle  Chris,  puffing  vigorously.  “A 
thundering  relief.”  He  looked  over 
Jill’s  head  down  the  room.  “It’s  fine 
to  think  of  you  happily  married,  dear, 
with  everything  in  the  world  that  you 
want.” 

Uncle  Chris’s  gaze  wandered  down  to 
where  Jill  sat.  A  slight  mist  affected 
his  eyesight.  Jill  had  provided  a  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  great  problem  of  his  life. 
He  had  always  wanted  a  daughter,  a 
smart  girl  he  could  take  out  and  be 
proud  of,  and  Fat^-had  given  him  Jill 
at  precisely  the  right  age.  .  A  child 
would  have  bored  Uncle  Chris,  but  a 
delightful  little  girl  of  fourteen  was 
different.  Jill  and  he  had  been  very 
close  to  each  other  since  her  mother 
had  died,  a  year  after  the  death  of  her 
father,  and  had  left  her  in  his  charge. 
He  had  watched  her  grow  up  with  a  joy 
that  had  a  touch  of  bewilderment  in  it — 
she  seemed  to  grow  so  quickly — and  had 
been  fonder  and  prouder  of  her  at  every 
stage  of  her  tumultuous  career. 

“You’re  a  dear,”  said  Jill.  She 


stroked  the  trouser  leg  that  was  near¬ 
est.  “How  do  you  manage  to  get  such 
a  wonderful  crease?  You  really  are  a 
credit  to  me!” 

There  was  a  momentary  silence.  A 
shade  of  embarrassment  made  itself  no¬ 
ticeable  in  Uncle  Chris’s  frank  gaze. 
He  gave  a  little  cough  and  pulled  at 
his  mustache. 

“I  wish  I  were,  my  dear,”  he  said 
soberly.  “I  wish  I  were.  I’m  afraid 
I’m  a  poor  sort  of  fellow,  Jill.” 

Jill  looked  up.  “What  do  you  mean?” 

“A  poor  sort  of  fellow,”  repeated 
Uncle  Chris.  “Your  mother  was  fool¬ 
ish  to  trust  you  to  me.  Your  father 
had  more  sense.  He  always  said  I  was 
a  wrong  ’un.” 

Jill  got  up  quickly.  She  was  certain 
now  that  she  had  been  right  and  that 
there  was  something  on  her  uncle’s 
mind. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Uncle  Chris? 
Something’s  happened.  What  is  it?” 

UNCLE  CHRIS  turned  to  knock  the 
ash  off  his  cigar.  The  movement 
gave  him  time  to  collect  himself  for 
what  lay  before  him.  He  had  one  of 
those  rare,  volatile  natures  which  can 
ignore  the  blows  of  fate  so  long  as  their 
effects  are  not  brought  home  by  visible 
evidence  of  disaster.  He  was  a  man 
who  hated  ordeals,  and  one  faced  him 
now.  Until  this  moment  he  had  been 
able  to  detach  his  mind  from  a  state  of 
affairs  which  would  have  weighed  un¬ 
ceasingly  upon  another  man.  His  mind 
was  a  telephone  which  he  could  cut  off 
at  will,  when  the  voice  of  Trouble 
( Continued  on  page  43) 
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of  only  one  manufacturer 


Art  Metal,”  as  the  originator  of  steel  office  equip¬ 
ment  for  modern  business  institutions,  has  carved  its 
name  on  the  minds  of  business  people. 

So  impressively  has  it  done  this  that  “Art  Metal” 
today  has  become  more  than  a  trade  title.  To  many 
it  has  become  the  designation  for  all  steel  furniture. 
And  yet  the  real  significance  of  the  phrase  is  found 
only  in  that  equipment  built  by  the  Art  Metal  Con¬ 
struction  Company,  of  Jamestown,  New  York — 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  steel  office  equipment 
in  the  world. 

The  pride  of  the  designers  of  “Art  Metal”  is  the 
best  assurance  of  its  enduring  supremacy.  The  label 
“Art  Metal”  on  steel  desk,  safe  or  filing  cabinet  is 
the  guarantee  of  quality— the  undeniable  birthright 
—the  hallmark  of  only  one  manufacturer. 


JAMESTOWN,  N.Y. 

/ 
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The  Laboratory  of  the 

Fleeting  Miles 

IN  its  several  years’  association  with  automobile  racing  on 
American  speedways  and  road  courses,  this  Company  has 
served  as  both  teacher  and  student. 

Through  the  rugged  excellence  of  its  product  it  has  been 
able  to  provide  racing  cars  a  means  of  greater  speed  and 
distance  than  the  world  had  previously  seen. 

It  has  in  turn  exacted  something  far  more  valuable  than 
victories,  though  its  victories  include  all  important  speed- 
marks  from  one  to  six  hundred  miles. 

Not  even  our  last  season’s  record  of  winning  every  official 
race  of  more  than  50  miles,  approaches  in  value  the  practical 
teachings  of  this  experience. 

The  sum  of  the  speedway’s  instruction,  so  far  as  it  anywhere 
relates  to  better  tire  performance,  is  embodied  without  stint 
in  today’s  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

The  lessons  from  this  as  from  every  like  experimental  work 
we  follow,  are  faithfully  translated  into  that  quality  in  our 
products  which  protects  our  good  name. 

• 

The  fruits  of  all  such  endeavor  are  evident  unmistakably  in 
the  fine  and  reliable  manner  in  which  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 
perform  under  every  condition  of  use. 

Because  Goodyear  Tires  and  the  sincere  conservation  service 
behind  them  afford  uncommon  satisfaction,  more  people  ride 
on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other  kind. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  World 
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Power  speaks  all  languages 


How  American  Supremacy  in  Scientific  Lubrication  has 
made  its  way  around  the  globe 


New  York 
Boston 


Domestic  Branches : 

Philadelphia  Detroit  Minneapolis 

Pittsburgh  Chicago  Indianapolis 


Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Des  Moines 


AUTOMOBltES 


Allen  . 

Auburn  (4  cyl.) .  ■ 

Auburn  (6  cyl  ). . * 

Auburn  (6-38)  d. . 

“  (6-390  )iTeetor*H; 

Autocar  (2  cyl.) . 

Briscoe . 

••  (8  cyl.) . 

Buick  . 

Cadillac  (8  cyl.) . 

Case  . . 

Chalmers . .  • 

"  (6-40) . 

"  (6-3°) . 

Chandler  Si* . 

Chevrolet  ...  ...... 

"  (8  cyl.) . 

•*  (F.A.) . 

Cole  . . . 

"  (8  cyl  ) 

Cunningrum . 

(8  cyl.)...- 

Pan  . 

"  (Model C) . 

"  (2  and  too). 
Dodge  Brothers  . .  .s  . . 

Dort . 

Federal . 

"  (Mod.  S-X). . . 

Federal  (special) . 

Fiat 

Ford  . 

Franklin 

Grant  . 

"  Com’l  . 

**  "  (Modelu) 

Havnes  . 

"  (12  cyl  )  . 

Hudson 

“  Super  Si*.  • 
Hupmobile 

Kelly  Springfield  -  ■ 

King  - 

"  (8  cyl.)  ... 

•*'  Commercial 
Kissel  Kar 

"(Model  48) 

•*  "  (1*  cyl.)..  ' 

Lexington . 

Lippard  Stewart 

.»■  "  (Mod.M) 

“(Mod  MW) 
locomobile 

McFarlan . . . . 

McLaughlin 
McLaughlin  (Mod  E6j) 
Madison  .... 

**  (8  cyl  ). 

Marmon  . 

Maxwell  . 

Mercer 

“  (**-70)  . 

Mitchell  . 

”  (8  cyl.)  - 

Moline-Kmgnt 
Monroe  .« 

"  (Mod.  M4)..  . 
••  (Mod.  S) — 

Moon  . . 

Nash  .  . 

••  (Mod  671) . 

•'  (Quad)  .  , . 

National  •  •  -  • 

•  (I*  cyl.)  .. 

Nelson 
Oakland 

“  (8cvl>.  ... 

Oldsinobile  (4  cyl.) 

(6  cyl.)  .. 
**  (8  cyl.)  .. 

Overland . 

Packard . 

"  (1*  cyl.) . 

•*  Commercial.  . 

Paige  (4  cyl.) . 

”  (6  cyl.) . 

**  (6-36) . 

'*  (6-38-39) . 

"  (6-40) . 

Paige  (Com'l) . 

Paterson  . 

Peerless  . 

"  (8  cyl.) . 

P-'vce  Arrow 

"  Corn!.  . 

Premier . . .  • 

Regal  . 


Rco  . 

Riker . . . 

Selden . 

”  (K  ton) . 

Simple*  Crane  . .... 

Steams-Knight  . 

Studcbaker  . . 

Stutz . 

.Velie  (4  cyl.) . 

“  (6  cyl.)  .  .... 

"  (a '4c  3 'A  ton)... 

“  Oi  ton) . 

Westcott . 

White  . 

■'  (Sixteen  Valve) 

White  (3  ton) . 

Willys-Knighi 

Willys  Si* .  ... 

Winton 


A  USER  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  motored  around 
the  world.  Writing  after  18,000  miles  of  run¬ 
ning  through  the  countries  of  the  earth,  he  said: 
“  1  believe  that  if  American  motorists  realized  that 
Uargoyle  Mobiloils  can  be  obtained  in  practically 
jvery  country  of  the  globe  as  easily  as  they  can  be 
secured  in  the  United  States,  foreign  touring  would 
be  much  more  common. 

This  man  bought  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  in  Dublin. 
He  found  them  in  every  part  of  Ireland.  He  saw 
the  red  Gargoyle  all  over  England  and  Scotland. 

In  Holland,  Belgium  and  Northern  France  he 
1  was  occasionally  forced  to  buy  oil  of  local  makes 
with  unsatisfactory  results.” 

In  Paris,  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  were 
easily  secured. 

He  secured  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  in 
Chateauroux,  Limoges  and  the  old 
Roman  town  of  Carcassonne,  which 
materially  helped  his  climb  over  the 
Pyrenees  the  following  day. 


Across  the  Mediterranean  he  had  no  trouble  in 
securing  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  in  Algiers,  Tunis  and 
Egypt. 

Pursuing  his  way,  he  found  these  oils  in  Ceylon, 
Hong  Kong, Shanghai,  Japan  and  theHawaiian  Islands. 

This  widespread  use  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for 
the  lubrication  of  automobiles,  tractors,  motor  trucks 
and  motor-cycles,  is  not  a  sudden  growth.  The 
world  wide  standing  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
is  simply  the  result  of  its  ability  to  perform.  Every 
automobilist  understands  the  language  of  the  red 
Gargoyle.  Every  experienced  motorist  appreciates 
full  power  and  high  efficiency. 

Nothing  counts  like  engine  results. 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  deliver  engine 
results — full  power,  full  protection, 
smooth  running  —  all  on  lower  con¬ 
sumption  of  oil  and  fuel. 

The  grade  specified  for  your  car  in 
the  Chart  will  show  you  new  engine 
results.  Try  it. 


Mobiloils 


A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


Mobiloils 


Correct 

Automobile  Lubrication 


Mobiloils 


A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  engine  lubrication  are  : 


Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  **E” 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

The  Chart  below  indicates  the  grade  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  s 
Board  of  Engineers.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  cover  all  models  of  both  passenger 
and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise 
noted.  If  your  car  is  not  listed  in  this 
partial  Chart,  send  for  booklet  “  Correct 
Lubrication  **  which  lists  the  correct  grades 
for  all  cars. 
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VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of 
high-srade  lubricants  for  every  class  of  machinery 
Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 
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The  Little  Warrior 
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wished  to  speak.  Now  it  could  be 
evaded  no  longer. 

“Jill.” 

“Yes?” 

Uncle  Chris  paused  again,  searching 
for  the  best  means  of  saying  what  had 
to  be  said. 

“Jill,  I  don’t  know  if  you  understand 
about  these  things,  but  there  was  what 
is  called  a  slump  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
this  morning.  In  other  words  .  .  .” 

Jill  laughed. 

“Of  course  I  know  all  about  that, 
she  said.  “Poor  Freddie  wouldn’t  talk 
about  anything  else,  till  I  made  him. 
He  was  terribly  blue  when  he  got  here 
this  afternoon.  He  said  he  had  got 
‘nipped’  in  Amalgamated  Dyes.  He  had 
lost  about  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
was  furious  with  a  friend  of  his  who 
had  told  him  to  buy  margins.” 

Uncle  Chris  cleared  his  throat. 

“Jill,  I’m  afraid  I’ve  got  bad  news 
for  you.  I  bought  Amalgamated  Dyes 
too.”  He  worried  his  mustache.  “I 
lost  heavily,  very  heavily.” 

“How  naughty  cf  you!  You  know 
you  oughtn’t  to  gamble.” 

“Jill,  you  must  be  brave.  I— I — well, 
the  fact  is — it’s  no  good  beating  about 
the  bush — I  lost  everything!  Every¬ 
thing!” 

“Everything?” 

“Everything!  It’s  all  gone!  _  All 
fooled  away.  It’s  a  terrible  business. 
This  house  will  have  to  go.” 

“But — but  doesn’t  the  house  belong 
to  me?” 

“I  was  your  trustee,  dear.”  Uncle 
Chris  smoked  furiously.  “Thank  Heaven, 
you’re  going  to  marry  a  rich  man!” 

Jill  stood  looking  at  him,  perplexed. 
Money,  as  money,  had  never  entered 
into  her  life.  There  were  things  one 
wanted,  which  had  to  be  paid  for  with 
money,  but  Uncle  Chris  had  always 
looked  after  that.  She  had  taken  them 
for  granted. 

“I  don’t  understand,”  she  said. 

And  then  suddenly  she  realized  that 
she  did,  and  a  great  wave  of  pity  for 
Uncle  Chris  flooded  over  her.  He  was 
such  an  old  dear.  It  must  be  horrible 
for  him  to  have  to  stand  there,  telling 
her  all  this.  She  felt  no  sense  of  in¬ 
jury,  only  the  discomfort  of  having  to 
witness  the  humiliation  of  her  oldest 
friend.  Uncle  Chris  was  bound  up  in¬ 
extricably  with  everything  in  her  life 
that  was  pleasant.  She  could  remem¬ 
ber  him,  looking  exactly  the  same,  only 
with  a  thicker  and  wavier  crop  of  hair, 
playing  with  her  patiently  and  un¬ 
wearied  for  hours  in  the  hot  sun,  a 
cheerful  martyr.  She  could  remember 
sitting  up  with  him  when  she  came 
home  from  her  first  grown-up  dance, 
drinking  cocoa  and  talking  and  talking 
till  the  birds  outside  sang  the  sun  high 
up  into  the  sky  and  it  was  breakfast 
time.  She  could  remember  theatres 
with  him,  and  jolly  little  suppers  after¬ 
ward;  expeditions  into  the  country, 
with  lunches  at  queer  old  inns;  days  on 
the  river,  days  at  Hurlingham,  days  at 
Lord’s,  days  at  the  Academy.  He  had 
always  been  the  same,  always  cheerful, 
always  kind.  He  was  Uncle  Chris, 
and  he  would  always  be  Uncle  Chris, 
whatever  he  had  done  or  whatever  he 
might  do.  She  slipped  her  arm  in  his 
and  gave  it  a  squeeze. 

“Poor,  old  thing!”  she  said. 

UNCLE  CHRIS  had  been  looking 
straight  out  before  him  with  those 
fine  blue  eyes  of  his.  There  had  been 
just  a  touch  of  sternness  in  his  attitude. 
A  stranger,  coming  into  the  room  at 
that  moment,  would  have  said  that  here 
was  a  girl  trying  to  coax  her  blunt, 
straightforward,  military  father  into 
some  course  of  action  of  which  his  hon¬ 
est  nature  disapproved.  He  might  have 
been  posing  for  a  statue  of  Rectitude. 
As  Jill  spoke  he  seemed  to  cave  in. 
“Poor  old  thing?”  he  repeated  limply. 
“Of  course  you  are!  And  stop  try¬ 
ing  to  look  dignified  and  tragic!  Be¬ 
cause  it  doesn’t  suit  you.  You’re  much 
too  well  dressed.” 

“But,  my  dear,  you  don’t  understand! 
You  haven’t  realized!” 

“Yes,  I  do.  Yes,  I  have.” 


“I’ve  spent  all  your  money  —  your 
money!” 

“I  know!  What  does  it  matter?” 

“What  does  it  matter!  Jill,  don’t 
you  hate  me?” 

“As  if  anyone  could  hate  an  old  dar¬ 
ling  like  you !” 

Uncle  Chris  threw  away  his  cigar, 
and  put  his  arms  around  Jill.  For  a 
moment  a  dreadful  fear  came  to  her 
that  he  was  going  to  cry.  She  prayed 
that  he  wouldn’t  cry.  It  would  be  too 
awful.  It  would  be  a  memory  of  which 
she  could  never  rid  herself.  She  felt  as 
though  he  were  some  one  extraordinar¬ 
ily  young  and  unable  to  look  after  him¬ 
self,  some  one  she  must  soothe  and 
protect. 

“Jill,”  said  Uncle  Chris,  choking, 
“you’re  —  you’re  —  you’re  a  little  war¬ 
rior !” 

Jill  kissed  him,  and  moved  away. 
She  busied  herself  with  some  flowers, 
her  back  turned.  The  tension  had  been 
relieved,  and  she  wanted  to  give  him 
time  to  recover  his  poise.  She  knew 
him  well  enough  to  be  sure  that,  sooner 
or  later,  the  resiliency  of  his  nature 
would  assert  itself.  He  could  never 
remain  long  in  the  depths. 

The  silence  had  the  effect  of  making 
her  think  more  clearly.  She.  was  able 
now  to  review  the  matter  as  it  affected 
herself.  It  had  not  been  easy  to  grasp 
the  blunt  fact  that  she  was  penniless, 
that  all  this  comfort  which  surrounded 
her  was  no  longer  her  own.  For  an 
instant  a  kind  of  panic  seized  her. 
There  was  a  bleakness  about  the  situ¬ 
ation  which  made  one  gasp.  It  was 
like  icy  water  dashed  in  the  face.  Re¬ 
alization  had  almost  the  physical  pain 
of  life  returning  to  a  numbed  limb. 
Her  hands  shook  as  she  arranged  the 
flowers,  and  she  had  to  bite  her  lip  to 
keep  herself  from  crying  out. 

She  fought  panic  eye  to  eye,  and  beat 
it  down.  Uncle  Chris,  swiftly  recover¬ 
ing  by  the  fireplace,  never  knew  that 
the  fight  had  taken  place.  He  was 
feeling  quite  jovial  again,  now  that  the 
unpleasant  business  of  breaking  the 
news  was  over,  and  was  looking,  on  the 
world  with  the  eye  of  a  debonair  gen¬ 
tleman-adventurer.  As  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  he  told  himself,  this  was  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened. 
He  had  been  growing  old  and  sluggish 
in  prosperity.  He  needed  a  fillip.  The 
wits  by  which  he  had  once  lived  so  mer¬ 
rily  had  been  getting  dull  in  their 
easy  retirement.  He  welcomed  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  matching  them  once  more 
against  the  world.  He  was  remorseful 
as  regarded  Jill,  but  the  optimist  in 
him,  never  crushed  for  long,  told  him 
that  Jill  would  be  all  right.  She  would 
step  from  the  sinking  ship  to  the  safe 
refuge  of  Derek  Underhill’s  wealth  and 
position,  while  he  went  out  to  seek  a  new 
life.  Uncle  Chris’s  blue  eyes  gleamed 
with  a  new  fire  as  he  pictured  himself  in 
this  new  life.  He  felt  like  a  hunter  set¬ 
ting  out  on  a  hunting  expedition.  There 
were  always  adventures  and  the  spoils 
of  war  for  the  man  with  brains  to  find 
them  and  gather  them  in.  But  it  was  a 
mercy  that  Jill  had  Derek. 

JILL  was  thinking  of  Derek  too.  Panic 
had  fled,  and  a  curious  exhilaration 
had  seized  upon  her.  If  Derek  wanted 
her  now,  it  would  be  because  his  love 
was  the  strongest  thing  in  the  world. 
She  would  come  to  him  like  the  beggar 
maid  to  Cophetua. 

Uncle  Chris  broke  the  silence  with  a 
cough.  At  the  sound  of  it  Jill  smiled 
again.  She  knew  it  for  what  it  was, 
a  sign  that  he  was  himself  again. 

“Tell  me,  Uncle  Chris,”  she  said, 
“just  how  bad  is  it?  When  you  said 
everything  was  gone,  did  you  really 
mean  everything,  or  were  you  being 
melodramatic?  Exactly  how  do  we 
stand?” 

“It’s  dashed  hard  to  say,  my  dear.  I 
expect  we  shall  find  there  are  a  few 
hundreds  left.  Enough  to  see  you 
through  till  you  get  married.  After 
that  it  won’t  matter.”  Uncle  Chris 
flicked  a  particle  of  dust  off  his  coat 
sleeve.  Jill  could  not  help  feeling  that 
the  action  was  symbolical  of  his  atti- 
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It  equals 
in  calory 
value 


About  89  eggs 
or 

9  quarts  milk 

or 

I  17  lbs.  mackerel 
or 

|  7  lbs.  round  steak 
or 

9  lbs.  veal  cutlets 
or 

24  lbs.  bananas 


60  pounds 

just  equals  in  calory  value 
one  large  package  Quaker  Oats 

The  calory,  you  know,  is  the  energy  measure  of  food  value.  The 
vegetables  shown  will  average  about  100  calories  per  pound. 

A  large  package  of  Quaker  Oats  contains  6,221  calories.  So  it 
equals  in  calory  value  over  60  pounds  of  mixed  vegetables. 

This  doesn’t  argue  against  vegetables.  They  are  healthful  and 
necessary.  But  vegetables  cost,  per  1,000  calories,  up  to  15  times 
Quaker  Oats. 

Note  how  some  other  necessary  foods  compare: 


Costs  lea  dish 

for  Quaker  Oats 


Only  35  Cents 

In  Quaker  Oats  you  get  6,221  calories  for  35 
cents.  The  average  costs  in  meats,  eggs,  fish, 
etc.,  would  be  about  ten  times  that. 

Yet  the  oat  is  the  supreme  food — the  greatest 
food  that  grows.  It  is  rich  in  minerals.  It  is  al¬ 
most  the  ideal  food  in  balance  and  completeness. 

Make  it  your  basic  breakfast. 

Some  necessary  foods  at  this  writing  cost 
about  as  follows: 


Costs  5  cents 

at  this  writing 


Cost  per  lOOO 

calories 

Quaker  Oats  ... 

-  -  SXc 

Average  meats 

-  -  45c 

Average  fish  ... 

-  SOc 

Hen’s  eggs  - 

-  -  70c] 

Cost  12c  per  chop 


Extra  flavor  without  extra  cost 

This  brand  is  flaked  from  queen  grains  only— just  the  rich,  plump,  flavory 
oats.  We  get  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel.  All  the  world  over  it  holds  top 
place  among  oat  foods,  because  of  this  supreme  flavor. 

15c  and  35c  per  package 

Except  in  the  far  west  and  south 

Packed  in  sealed  round  packages  with  removable  cover  3364 
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“No  Trouble  in  the  Carburetor 
—It’s  a  VanBriggle” 


“There  can’t  be  anything  wrong  in  that  carburetor — 
I’ll  have  to  look  somewhere  else  for  the  trouble,”  said 
the  mechanic.  And  every  owner  whose  motor  is  Van 
Briggle  equipped  quickly  learns  this,  too. 

This  same  confidence  —  and  many  other  advantages  —  may  be  yours,  if 
your  Ford,  Dodge  or  Maxwell  has  a  VanBriggle  Airplane  Principle 
Carburetor.  This  carburetor  is  so  simple  and  so  understandable  that  you 
will  know  absolutely,  when  by  chance  your  motor  fails  you,  that  your 
VanBriggle  is  not  at  fault.  You,  too,  will  look  elsewhere  for  the  trouble. 


CARBURETORS 


For  FORD  Cars  and  Trucks  ( Model  PF)  $  7.50 

For  MAXWELL  Cars  and  Trucks  ( Model  PT)  12.00 
For  DODGE  Cars  and  Trucks  ( Model  PD)  15.00 


VanBriggle  Airplane  Principle  Carburetors 
follow  simple,  natural  laws  in  their  func¬ 
tioning.  There  are  no  weights  or  by-passes, 
no  auxiliary  air  valves,  no  cams,  no  venturi 
tube,  and  only  one  adjustment.  The  incom¬ 
ing  air  (see  cross  section)  strikes  directly 
upon  lip  of  nozzle  on  inlet  side.  It  auto¬ 
matically  controls  the  proportion  of  air  and 
gasoline,  always  furnishing  just  the  right 


mixture. 


For  power,  performance,  dependability 
and  economy  equip  your  car  with  a  Van 
Briggle  Airplane  Principle  Carburetor.  Complete  with  strainer,  ready 
to  install — at  prices  quoted  above.  Your  dealer  or  garage  man  will 
supply  you.  Ask  him  today. 


SHOCK  ABSORBERS  for  FORD  CARS 


1920  Model 


The  time-proved  principle  in  VanBriggle  Shock  Ab¬ 
sorbers  for  all  Ford  open  and  enclosed  cars  remains 
without  change.  But,  by  a  simplifying  step  the  opera¬ 
tion  has  been  greatly  improved.  Shackling  radius  has 
been  lengthened  and  thus  has  eased  action  of  the  car 
spring.  Other  advantages  have  been  added  and  Van 
Briggle  Shock  Absorbers  give  better  satisfaction  than 
ever.  Installed  without  removing  wheels  or  changing 
anything.  Your  dealer  or  garage  man  can  supply. 
See  him  today.  Complete  set  of  four,  $18. 


Car  and  Truc\  Owners:  Write  for  our  free  booklet  “Successful  Carburetion." 

We  will  ship  direct  if  your  jobber  or  dealer  does  not  supply  you. 


VanBriggle  Motor  Device  Co.,  Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 
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tude  toward  life.  He  flicked  away  life’s 
problems  with  just  the  same  airy  care¬ 
lessness.  “You  mustn’t  worry  about  me, 
my  dear.  I  shall  be  all  right.  I  have 
made  my  way  in  the  world  before,  and 
I  can  do  it  again.  I  shall  go  to  Amer¬ 
ica  and  try  my  luck  there.  Amazing 
how  many  opportunities  there  are  in 
America.  Really,  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  this  is  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened.  I  have  been  getting 
abominably  lazy.  If  I  had  gone  on  liv¬ 
ing  my  present  life  for  another  year 
or  two,  why,  dash  it!  I  honestly  believe 
I  should  have  succumbed  to  some  sort 
of  senile  decay.  Positively  I  should 
have  got  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
brain !  This  will  be  the  making  of  me.” 

Jill  sat  down  on  the  lounge  and 
laughed  till  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes.  Uncle  Chris  might  be  responsible 
for  this  disaster,  but  he  was  certainly 
making  it  endurable.  However  greatly 
he  might  be  deserving  of  censure  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  sterner  morality, 
he  made  amends.  If  he  brought  the 
whole  world  crashing  in  chaos  about 
one’s  ears,  at  least  he  helped  one  to 
smile  among  the  ruins. 

“Did  you  ever  read  ‘Candide,’  Uncle 
Chris?” 

“  ‘Candide’?”  Uncle  Chris  shook  his 
head.  He  was  not  a  great  reader,  ex¬ 
cept  of  the  sporting  press. 

“It’s  a  book  by  Voltaire.  There’s  a 
character  in  it  called  Doctor  Pangloss, 
who  thought  everything  was  for  the 
best  in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds.” 


UNCLE  CHRIS  felt  a  touch  of  embar¬ 
rassment.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
his  attitude,  considering  the  circum¬ 
stances,  was  perhaps  a  trifle  too  jubi¬ 
lant.  He  gave  his  mustache  a  pull  and 
reverted  to  the  minor  key. 

“Oh,  you  mustn’t  think  that  I  don’t 
appreciate  the  terrible,  the  criminal, 
thing  I  have  done!  I  blame  myself,” 
said  Uncle  Chris  cordially,  flicking  an¬ 
other  speck  of  dust  off  his  sleeve.  “I 
blame  myself  bitterly.  Your  mother 
ought  never  to  have  made  me  your 
trustee,  my  dear.  But  she  always  be¬ 
lieved  in  me,  in  spite  of  everything, 
and  this  is  how  I  have  repaid  her.”  He 
blew  his  nose  to  cover  a  not  unmanly 
emotion.  “I  wasn’t  fitted  Lor  the  posi¬ 
tion.  Never  become  a  trustee,  Jill.  It’s 
the  devil,  is  trust  money.  However 
much  you  argue  with  yourself,  you  can’t 
— dash  it,  you  simply  can’t  believe  that 
it’s  not  your  own,  to  do  as  you  like  with. 
There  it  sits,  smiling  at  you,  crying 
‘Spend  me!  Spend  me!’  and  you  find 
yourself  dipping — dipping — till  one  day 
there’s  nothing  left  to  dip  for — only  a 
far-off  rustling— the  ghosts  of  dead 
bank  notes.  That’s  how  it  was  with 
me.  The  process  was  almost  automatic. 
I  hardly  knew  it  was  going  on.  Here 
a  little — there  a  little.  It  was  like  snow 
melting  on  a  mountain  top.  And  one 
morning — all  gone!”  Uncle  Chris  drove 
]  the  point  home  with  a  gesture.  “I  did 
what  I  could.  When  I  found  that  there 
were  only  a  few  hundreds  left,  for  your 
sake  I  took  a  chance.  All  heart  and  no 
head !  There  you  have  Christopher  Selby 
in  a  nutshell!  A  man  at  the  club — a 
fool- — I’ve  forgotten  his  damn  name — 
recommended  Amalgamated  Dyestuffs 
as  a  speculation.  Monroe,  that  was  the 
name — Timmy  Monroe.  He  talked  about 
the  future  of  British  dyes  now  that 
Germany  was  out  of  the  race,  and — 
well,  the  long  and  short  of  it  was  that 
I  took  his  advice  and  bought  on  margin. 
Bought  like  the  devil.  And  this  morn¬ 
ing  Amalgamated  Dyestuffs  went  all 
to  blazes.  There  you  have  the  whole 
story!” 

“And  now,”  said  Jill,  “comes  the 
sequel !” 

“The  sequel?”  said  Uncle  Chris  breez¬ 
ily.  “Happiness,  my  dear,  happiness! 
Wedding  bells  and — and  all  that  sort 
of  thing!”  He  straddled  the  hearthrug 
manfully  and  swelled  his  chest  out.  He 
would  permit  no  pessimism  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  of  rejoicing.  “You  don’t  suppose 
that  the  fact  of  your  having  lost  your 
money — that  is  to  say — er — of  my  hav¬ 
ing  lost  your  money — will  affect  a  splen¬ 
did- young  fellow  like  Derek  Underhill? 
I  know  him  better  than  to  think  that! 
I’ve  always  liked  him.  He’s  a  man  you 
can  trust!  Besides,”  he  added  reflec¬ 


tively,  “there’s  no  need  to  tell  him !  Till 
after  the  wedding,  I  mean.  It  won’t  be 
hard  to  keep  up  appearances  here  for 
a  month  or  so.” 

“Of  course  I  must  tell  him!” 

“You  think  it  wise?” 

“I  don’t  know  about  it  being  wise. 
It’s  the  only  thing  to  do.  I  must  see 
him  to-night.  Oh,  I  forgot.  He  was 
going  away  this  afternoon  for  a  day  or 
two.” 

“Capital!  It  will  give  you  time  to 
think  it  over.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  think  it  over. 
There’s  nothing  to  think  about.  I  shall 
write  him  a  letter.” 

“Write,  eh?” 

“It’s  easier  to  put  what  one  wants  to 
say  in  a  letter.” 

“Letters,”  began  Uncle  Chris,  and 
stopped  as  the  door  opened. 

Jane,  the  parlormaid,  entered,  car¬ 
rying  a  salver.  “For  me?”  asked  Uncle 
Chris. 

“For  Miss  Jill,  sir.” 

Jill  took  the  note  off  the  salver. 

“It’s  from  Derek.” 

“There’s  a  messenger  boy  waiting, 
miss,”  said  Jane.  “He  wasn’t  told  if 
there  was  an  answer.” 

“If  the  note  is  from  Derek,”  said 
Uncle  Chris,  “it’s  not  likely  to  want  an 
answer.  You  said  he  left  town  to¬ 
day.” 

Jill  opened  the  envelope. 

“Is  there  an  answer,  miss?”  asked 
Jane,  after  what  she  considered  a  suit¬ 
able  interval.  She  spoke  tenderly.  She 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Derek,  and  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  pretty  action  on  his  part 
to  send  notes  like  this,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  London. 

“Any  answer,  Jill?” 

Jill  seemed  to  rouse  herself.  She 
had  turned  oddly  pale. 

“No,  no  answer,  Jane.” 

“Thank  you,  miss,”  said  Jane,  and 
went  off  to  tell-  the  cook  that  in  her 
opinion  Jill  was  lacking  in  heart.  “It 
might  have  been  a  bill  instead  of  a 
love  letter,”  said,  Jane  to  the  cook  with 
indignation,  “thh  way  she  read  it.  I 
like  people  to  have  a  little  feeling!” 


say?’ 


JILL  sat  turning  the  letter  over  and 
over  in  her  fingers.  Her  face  was 
very  white.  There  seemed  to  be  a  big, 
heavy,  leaden  something  inside  her.  A 
cold  hand  clutched  her  throat.  Uncle 
Chris,  who  at  first  had  noticed  nothing 
untoward,  now  began  to  find  the  si¬ 
lence  sinister. 

“No  bad  news,  I  hope,  dear?” 

Jill  turned  the  letter  between  her 
fingers. 

“Jill,  is  it  bad  news?” 

“Derek  has  broken  off  the  engage¬ 
ment,”  said  Jill  in  a  dull  voice.  She  let 
the  note  fall  to  the  floor,  and  sat  with 
her  chin  in  her  hands. 

“What!”  Uncle  Chris  leaped  from 
the  hearthrug,  as  though  the  fire  had 
suddenly  scorched  him.  “What  did.  you 


“He’s  broken  it  off.” 

“The  hound!”  cried  Uncle  Chris. 
“The  blackguard !  The — the — I  never 
liked  that  man!  I  never  trusted  him!” 
He  fumed  for  a  moment.  “But — but — 
it  isn’t  possible!  How  can  he  have 
heard  about  what’s  happened?  He 
couldn’t  know.  It’s — it’s — it  isn’t  pos¬ 
sible.” 

“He  doesn’t  know.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that.” 

“But — ”  Uncle  stopped  to  where  the 
note  lay.  “May  I — ” 

“Yes,  you  can  read  it,  if  you  like.” 

Uncle  Chris  produced  a  pair  of  read¬ 
ing  glasses,  and  glared  through  them 
at  the  sheet  of  paper  as  though  it 
were  some  loathsome  insect. 

“The  hound!  The  cad!  If  I  were  a 
younger  man,”  shouted  Uncle  Chris, 
smiting  the  letter  violently.  “If  I 
were —  Jill!  My  dear  little  Jill!” 

He  plunged  down  on  his  knees  be¬ 
side  her,  as  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  began  to  sob. 

“My  little  girl!  Damn  that  man! 
My  dear  little  girl !  The  cad !  The 
devil!  My  own  darling  little  girl!  I’ll 
thrash  him  within  an  inch  of  his 
life!” 

The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  ticked 
away  the  minutes.  Jill  got  up.  Her 
( Continued  on  page  46) 
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IS  it  so  few  Auto¬ 
mobile  Owners  are  really 
satisfied  with  the  lubricating 
results  from  grease  cups? 


There  are  from  24  to  45  Lubricating  Points 
on  Every  Automobile 

The  rear  spring  bearings  here  illustrated,  represents 
but  ONE  of  the  many  lubricating  points  on  the  chassis 
of  your  car. 

All  of  these  parts  must  be  thoroughly  lubricated  at 
regular  intervals. 

With  Bassick  Alemite  High  Pressure  Lubricating  System 
installed  on  your  car,  the  entire  job  of  lubricating  these 
parts  may  be  thoroughly  done  in  from  15  to  25  minutes; 
no  fuss,  muss  or  uncertainty. 


FEW  motorists  openly  complain  of 
the  shortcomings  of  their  auto¬ 
mobile  investment.  They  even  tol¬ 
erate  antiquated  greasing  methods, 
which  they  are  heartily  sick  of.  One 
rarely  hears  a  motorist  complain.  When 
he  becomes  thoroughly  disgusted,  he  acts. 

It  is  human  nature  for  a  man  to 
want  freedom  from  as  much  of  the 
drudgery  and  uncertainty  of  car  owner¬ 
ship  as  possible.  To  get  the  fullest 
measure  of  service  and  enjoyment  out  of 
his  car  is  his  big  idea. 

*  *  *  * 

A  MOTOR  may  be  ever  so  nicely 
adjusted,  and  a  car  ever  so  scien¬ 
tifically  balanced,  yet  its  service  will 
fail  unless  every  bearing  of  its  parts  is 
cushioned  by  lubricant. 

Abundant  lubrication  is  what  makes 
a  car  ride  quietly,  smoothly  and 
comfortably.  The  more  liberal  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  lubricant,  the  longer  the  life  and 
service  of  the  car. 

Old  style  grease  cup  methods  of  lu¬ 
brication  are  not  positive.  They  are 
so  mussy  and  ineffectual  that  thousands 
of  well  meaning  car  owners  deliberately 
neglect  lubrication  rather  than  dabble 
with  grease. 

*  *  *  * 

THE  POSITIVE,  quick,  easy  and 
mussless  method  of  lubrication  is 
the  Bassick  ALEMITE  High  Pressure 
Lubricating  System.  Over  a  hundred 
leading  manufacturers  of  motor  ve¬ 


hicles  have  adopted  it  as  standard 
equipment.  The  Alemite  System  in¬ 
sures  clean,  grit-free  bearings;  it 
cushions  every  wearing  surface  with  a 
film  of  friction-resisting  grease. 

*  *  *  * 

rPHE  ALEMITE  Compressor  can 
be  carried  in  any  tool-kit,  ready 
for  immediate  service. 

Under  a  pressure  of  500  pounds,  a 
turn  or  two  of  its  handle  forces  the 
cushioning,  wear-saving  grease  into  every 
bearing.  And  the  entire  operation,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  morning’s  job,  can  be 
finished  in  15  to  25  minutes. 

Simply  snap  on  the  flexible  steel  hose 
coupling  to  the  bearings  fitted  with 
ALEMITE  ball-check  nipples  and  apply 
the  pressure. 

The  old  grit-laden  grease  is  forced 
out  —  a  new  reserve  of  lubricant  is 
forced  in. 

A  quick,  easy  turn  of  the  handle  is  all 
that  is  required. 

*  *  *  * 

HPHE  Bassick  ALEMITE  System, 
complete  with  ball-check  nipples 
and  extensions  to  inaccessible  parts,  may 
be  quickly  and  easily  installed  on  any 
make  or  model  Passenger  Car,  Truck 
or  Tractor. 


Send  for  booklet  “Lubrication”  giving 
the  important  facts  about  lubrication  and 
explaining  the  ALEMITE  High  Pressure 
Lubricating  System  in  detail. 

THE  BASSICK  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

357  West  Superior  Street  ::  ::  Chicago,  Illinois 


LubricatingSystem 

^  All  Cars.Tr  ucks  and  Tractors  -Ml  models 


BALTIMORE,  MD.,  106  W.  Mt.  Royal  Ave. 

BOSTON.  MASS.,  859  Boylston  St. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.,  305  Professional  Building 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y„  906  Main  St. 

CHARLESTON.  S.  C.,  197  King  St. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  2641  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO.  4612  Euclid  Ave. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS,  408  S.  Ervay  St. 

DENVER,  COLO.,  1330  Broadway 
DETROIT.  MICH.,  23-25  Hancock,  West 
DES  MOINES.  IOWA.,  206  W.  11th  St. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  1005%  N.  Meridian  St. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.,  904  Main  St. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO..  1506  McGee  St. 

TORONTO.  CAN..  John  Millen  &  Son.  Ltd..  53-57  Adelaide  St..  W. 


BASSICK  SERVICE 

The  following  Distributing  Stations  are  in  charge  of 
Service  and  Retail  Sales  in  their  respective  territories 

Dealers,  Garagemen  and 
Car  Owners 

are  asked  to  write  to  their  nearest  station. 
Address  Alemite  Lubricator  Co.  at  the  address  given. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.,  1338  S.  Figueroa  St. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  543  S.  3d  St. 

NEWARK,  N.  J„  217%  Halsey  St. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  740Carondolet  St. 

OMAHA,  NEB.,  2864-66  Farnam  St. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  1317  Race  St. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.,  10th  &  Oak  Sts. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  3132  Locust  St. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN.,  231-35  W.  9th  St. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.  36-38  S.  W.  Temple  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  624  Van  Ness  Ave. 
SEATTLE.  WASH.,  312  E.  Pike  St. 

SPOKANE,  WASH.,  282  Second  Ave. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS..  343  Bridge  St. 

MONTREAL.  CAN.,  John  Millen  &  Son,  Ltd.,  321  St.  James  St. 


CALGARY.  ALBERTA.  CAN.,  Alemite  Lubricator  Co.  of  C«n.  N.  W..  515-21  First  St..  W. 
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For  Motor  Cars 


MADE  BY  SANFORD  MILLS 
SANFORD ,  ME. 


AFT  ER  years  of  scientific 
research  and  experiment 
Chase  Leatherwove  was  pro¬ 
duced  to  fill  a  much  needed 
want  —  an  appropriate  and 
practical  material  for  uphol¬ 
stery  purposes. 

For  Motor  Car, 
Furniture,  Carriage  and 
Boat  Upholstery 

Characteristics  not  found  else¬ 
where  have  long  been  given  to 
Chase  Leatherwove  by  special 
It  is  the  better  uphol- 


processes 

stery  material  of  today — durable 
— especially  tough  though  pliable 
— distinctive  and  rich  in  appear¬ 
ance;  water  proof;  easily  cleansed; 
sanitary;  economical. 


Re-upholater  with  CHASE 
LEATHERWOVE.  An  inex¬ 
pensive  amount  of  CHASE 
LEATHERWOVE  will  do 

rs  and  the  results  will 


wonde \ 
please. 

Like  several  other  nationally 
known  products  bearing 
the  “Chase”  trademark,  Chase 
Leatherwove  is  strictly  a  high- 
quality,  reliable  and  honest  pro¬ 
duction — backed  by  our  reputation 
gained  thiough  seventy  -  three 
years  of  manufacturing  leadership . 

Samples  of  this  Better  Upholstery 
material  on  request. 

Always  demand 

CHASE  LEATHERWOVE  when 

considering  upholstery 


L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  Boston 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 

San  Francisco 

Leaders  in  Manufacturing  Since  184.7 


MADE  BY  SANFORD  MILLS 
SA.NFORD.  ME. 


For  Furniture 


The  Little  Warrior 

Continued  from  page  11 


face  was  wet  and  quivering,  but  her 
mouth  had  set  in  a  brave  line. 

“Jill,  dear!” 

She  let  his  hand  close  over  hers. 

“Everything’s  happening  all  at  once 
this  afternoon,  Uncle  Chris,  isn’t  it!” 
She  smiled  a  twisted  smile.  “You  look 
so  funny!  Your  hair’s  ail  rumpled 
and  your  glasses  are  over  on  one 
side!” 

Uncle  Chris  breathed  heavily  through 
his  nose.  “When  I  meet  that  man — ” 
he  began  portentously. 

“Oh,  what’s  the  good  of  bothering! 
It’s  not  worth  it.  Nothing’s  worth  it!” 
Jill  stopped,  and  faced  him,  her  hands 
clenched.  “Let’s  get  away!  Let’s  get 
right  away!  I  want  to  get  right  away, 
Uncle  Chris!  Take  me  away!  Any¬ 
where!  Take  me  to  America  with  you! 
I  must  get  away!” 

Uncle  Chris  raised  his  right  hand, 


while  the  third  was  sent  to  the  St. 
Louis  Hotel,  where  Spencer,  his  wife, 
and  the  child  appeared  at  once. 

There,  on  the  books  of  the  St.  Louis 
Hotel,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  on  my 
journey  a  specimen  of  Spencer’s  chirog- 
raphy,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  it. 
In  his  own  neat,  running  hand,  a  little 
more  nervous  than  usual,  perhaps,  he 
wrote  on  the  registry:  “John  Williams, 
wife,  and  child,  Illinois.” 

I  exhibited  his  picture  and  found  the 
party  well  known. 

Spencer  intended  to  sail  on  the  Mani¬ 
toban,  which  left  Quebec  for  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  on  Thursday,  but  could  not 
get  a  stateroom,  as  the  capacity  was 
limited.  He  then  attempted  to  get  a 
room  on  the  steamship  Mississippi  of 
the  Dominion  Line,  but  here  too  was 
disappointed,  as  the  company  was  using 
the  docks  for  the  shipment  of  cattle. 
Finally  he  was  forced  to  take  the 
Circassian. 

The  family  waited  in  Quebec  from 
Wednesday  till  Saturday  morning. 
Spencer  walked  about  freely  with  his 
daughter  and  attempted  no  disguise, 
save  in  the  matter  of  his  name.  Mrs. 
Spencer  remained  most  of  the  time  in 
her  room  in  the  hotel  and  seemed  to  be 
very  dejected  and  to  avoid  publicity  as 
much  as  possible. 

While  here  Spencer,  alias  Williams, 
read  the  announcement  of  his  crime  in 
the  Quebec  “Chronicle”  and  afterward 
in  the  New  York  “Herald,”  copies  of 
which  he  bought  at  a  news  stand  in 
St.  Louis  Street.  The  party  went  aboard 
ship  on  Saturday  morning,  and  the  boat 
steamed  out  promptly  at  ten.  There 
was  no  one  present  to  see  them  off  or 
bid  them  Godspeed. 

Having  thus  made  certain  of  their 
departure  for  Liverpool,  I  set  about 
overhauling  them  on  their  arrival.  I 
immediately  telegraphed  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  had  received  to  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  police  at  Chicago,  and  he  in  turn 
sent  the  following  cablegram: 

Supt.  Williamson,  Scotland  Yard, 
England: 

Arrest  D.  D.  Spencer,  absconding 
bank  president  from  here ;  charge, 
forgery  and  embezzlement,  $1,000,000 ; 
supposed  to  have  gone  from  Quebec, 
September  1,  on  steamship  Circassian 
with  young  wife  and  child,  under  as¬ 
sumed  name.  Full  description  by  mail 
will  reach  you  Wednesday. 

M.  C.  Hickey, 

Chief  of  Police,  Chicago. 

Then  there  was  a  period  of  waiting — 
and  disappointment,  for  Spencer  and 
his  family  had  quietly  left  the  boat  at 
Moville,  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland, 
had  slipped  from  the  clutches  of  Scot¬ 
land  Yard,  and  had  gone  away,  unchal¬ 
lenged,  to,  in  present-day  phrase,  “some¬ 
where  in  the  world.” 

It  took  time  to  renew  the  hunt.  Then 
I  set  out  again.  I  went  to  Europe. 
I  bore  letters  to  the  English,  French, 
and  German  police  authorities.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  to  be  learned  in  London.  In 


and  shook  it.  His  reading  glasses, 
hanging  from  his  left  ear,  bobbed 
drunkenly. 

“We’ll  sail  by  the  next  boat !  The  very 
next  boat,  dammit!  I’ll  take  care  of  you, 
dear.  I’ve  been  a  blackguard  to  you, 
my  little  girl.  I’ve  robbed  you,  and 
swindled  you.  But  I’ll  make  up  for  it, 
by  George!  I’ll  make  up  for  it!  I’ll 
give  you  a  new  home,  as  good  as  this, 
if  I  die  for  it.  There’s  nothing  I  won’t 
do!  Nothing!  By  Jove!”  shouted  Uncle 
Chris,  raising  his  voice  in  a  red-hot 
frenzy  of  emotion,  “I’ll  work!  Yes,  by 
Gad,  if  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  I’ll 
work!” 

He  brought  his  fist  down  with  a 
crash  on  the  table,  where  Derek’s 
flowers  stood  in  their  bowl.  The  bowl 
leaped  in  the  air  and  tumbled  over, 
scattering  the  flowers  on  the  floor. 

{To  be  continued  next  week) 


Paris,  with  the  aid  of  the  Secret  Serv¬ 
ice,  the  city  was  searched  from  end 
to  end  without  result.  Berlin  was,  as 
ever,  better  organized.  The  Fremden 
list  disclosed  that  a  person  who  was 
unmistakably  Spencer  had  been  there, 
had  witnessed  the  army  maneuvers, 
and  had  left. 

Shadowed  by  Proxy 

SUDDENLY,  when  the  search  seemed 
hopeless,  came  a  cable  message  from 
Chicago  that  Abner  Taylor,  assignee  of 
the  State  Savings  Bank,  and  always 
suspected  of  aiding  the  runaway,  had 
sailed  on  a  certain  ship  for  England. 
Attention  was  directed  to  him,  and 
there  was  a  flying  trip  to  Liverpool. 
The  boat  arrived,  and  Taylor  came 
ashore.  While  he  was  busy  with  his 
luggage  and  the  customs  officers  a  cab 
was  engaged  and  the  driver  instructed. 
Taylor  had  a  peculiar  trunk,  which  was 
put  aboard  his  hansom  and  which  I  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  Manchester  depot.  Taylor 
and  I  took  the  train  together.  On  our 
arrival  I  followed  Taylor  to  the  Albion 
Hotel,  and  went  myself  to  the  Queen’s 
Hotel,  across  the  street.  Very  soon,  in 
virtue  of  a  liberal  douceur,  the  porter 
of  the  Albion  Hotel  agreed  to  report  on 
Taylor’s  movements.  He  bought  a  ticket 
to  the  Royal  Theatre  and,  notified,  I  did 
likewise,  and  sat  behind  him  through 
the  play. 

The  next  day  the  porter,  an  observ¬ 
ant  person,  learned  and  disclosed  to  me 
the  fact  that  a  journey  to  London  by 
a  certain  train  was  intended.  And  so, 
although  Taylor  and  I  were  intimately 
acquainted,  we  went  together  in  differ¬ 
ent  railway  cars  to  the  metropolis. 

In  London,  by  pure  accident,  we  met 
face  to  face  in  the  Strand. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  asked 
Taylor. 

“Following  you,”  was  my  reply.  “And 
wherever  you  go  you  will  be  under 
shadow.  You  will  meet  Spencer.  The 
Paris  police  will  know  your  every  move¬ 
ment  when  you  reach  France,  and  will 
report  it.  It  has  been  so  arranged. 
You  may  as  well  surrender  now  and 
tell  me  where  he  is.” 

“I  do  not  know.  I  swear  it,”  said 
Taylor,  “but  I  promise  on  my  honor  to 
let  you  know,  when  I  meet  him,  where 
you  can  find  him.” 

Provision  was  made  for  communicat¬ 
ing  the  information,  and,  months  later, 
a  “Daily  News”  man  walked  in  on 
Spencer  at  Cannstadt,  a  suburb  of 
Munich,  all  unheralded  and  unexpected. 
There  followed  a  full  confession  and  a 
story  of  the  defalcation,  giving  in  de¬ 
tail  the  flight,  the  escape  through  Ire¬ 
land,  the  visit  to  Berlin,  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  imprisonment  at  Cannstadt.  Later 
there  was  an  adjustment  of  the  crime 
in  Chicago  and  a  dismissal  of  the  in¬ 
dictment. 

As.  a  result  of  this  exposure  there 
was  the  passage  by  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  an  act  providing  for  the  rigor- 
{Continued  on  page  49) 


pVERY  Ingersoll  Reliance  is  tested  in 
-®— *  six  positions — 12  days — 2  days  in  each 
position — before  it  leaves  the  factory.  These 
positions  are  illustrated  above. 

This  test  follows  the  127  inspections  that 
are  made  before  the  movement  is  completely 
assembled.  Together  they  assure  accuracy 
and  reliability  under  ail  conditions. 

The  Reliance  movement  is  7-jewel  and  of 
he  solid  or  “bridge”  type  of  construction  as 
employed  in  the  Jurgenson  and  all  other  of 
the  best  watches  made. 

Yet  you  can  buy  the  Reliance  in  a  solid 
nickel  screw  case  for  just  $8.00,  or  in  a  gold 
filled  case  for  $11.50. 

Canadian  prices 
In  nickel  case  S  8.yj 

Jn  gold  filled  case  13-5° 

Let  the  dealer  show  you.  Look  for  th« 
store  with  the  Ingersoll  display. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Montreal 


Melville  E.  Stone 

Continued  from  page  14 


Smiles  of  Satisfaction 

What  can  be  more  important  than  good  brakes? 
Brakes  that  hold  and  grip.  Brakes  that  respond  to 
slightest  pressure.  Brakes  that  quickly  stop  your 
car.  Quick  acting  brakes  are  dependent  upon 
good  brake  lining.  Raybestos  is  good  lining  and 
we  guarantee  it  to  WEAR  one  year.  It  is  this 
sturdy,  dependable  WEAR  which  brings  smiles 
of  satisfaction  to  Raybestos  users  plus — 

Miles  of  Service 


THE  RAYBESTOS  COMPANY 

Factories 

BRIDGEPORT  CONN.  PETERBORO  CANADA 
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No  matter  what  shingle  it  is— 

it  will  bum,  unless  it  is  Asbestos 


% 


Two  ways  to  make  this  test 

\NE  WAY  is  to  make  it  on  the  roof— with 
L/  the  help  of  a  flying  spark  or  a  brand,  which 
is  just  as  efficient  in  proving  that  all  shingles  ex¬ 
cept  one  are  inflammable.  This  first  method  is 
expensioe  to  both  community  and  to  you,  because 
it  may  mean  C  burned  home.  Hence,  we  rec¬ 
ommend  the  second  method  here  —  namely,  the 
match  test— cheaper  and  just  as  convincing  in 
proving  that  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles 
are  fire-proof. 

But  they  have  other  Wonderful  qualities  peculiar 
themselves.  Read  about  them  below. 


★ 


(  < 


w: 


HAT  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  ordinary  composition 
shingles  and  Johns-Manville  As¬ 
bestos  Shingles?”  This  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  is  daily  answered  by  roof¬ 
ing  dealers  and  contractors  all  over 
the  country.  Their  answer  is  quoted 
above,  and  it  is  true  that  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  are  liter¬ 
ally  fire-proof.  And  no  other  shingle 
can  honestly  make  that  claim. 


(3)  They  last  as  long  as  the  building 
they  cover. 

( 4 )  They  are  the  most  economical  shin¬ 
gle  when  based  on  length  of  service 
on  the  roof. 


Easily  applied  over 
standard  roof  framing 


Nor  is  this  fire-proof  quality  of 
Johns  -  Manville  Asbestos  Shingles 
the  only  mark  of  their  superiority. 
They  have  many  other  distinctive 
qualities.  For  example : 

(7)  They  grow  tougher  each  year  that 
they  are  on  your  roof. 

(2)  There  is  nothing  in  them  to  warp, 
crack,  curl  or  split,  because  they  are 
uniform  in  composition  and  all- 
mineral. 


Any  carpenter  or  slater  can  apply 
these  shingles.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  excessive  labor  item  in  their 
application. 

These  shingles  offer  great  variety  in 
both  form  and  color.  The  one-eighth 
inch  thick  gray,  red  or  brown  shingle, 
smooth  edge,  can  be  laid  American 
method,  as  the  wooden  shingle  is 
usually  laid,  or  by  the  Hexagonal  or 
Diagonal  methods.  The  one-quarter 
inch  thick,  rough  edge  shingle,  always 
laid  American  method,  comes  in  In¬ 
dian  red,  gray  and  several  rich  tones 
of  brown. 


The  varying  color  effects  obtainable 
with  these  last  mentioned  shingles 
render  possible  a  great  number  of  roof 
treatments  to  harmonize  with  almost 
any  architectural  scheme  or  environ¬ 
ment.  Such  roofs  are  known  as 
“  Colorblende  ”  roofs  and  these 
“  Colorblende  Shingles”  are  rightly 
referred  to  by  Architects  as  “America’s 
handsomest  roofing.” 


Beautiful,  durable,  easy  to  apply, 
economical,  fire-proof;  what  more 
could  you  ask  or  desire  in  a  roofing 
material? 


Send  for  the  booklet  that  shows 
how  beautiful  shingles  can  be  in  form, 
color  and  texture,  when  made  of  Asbestos. 


*  Slate  and  tile  are  never  spoken  of  or  even 
thought  about  as  shingles.  If  you  consider  them 
as  such,  remember  that  these  two  more  expen¬ 
sive  materials  have  not  been  here  considered  as 
shingles. 


Through— 


Aslestos 


H. 


For 


W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  New  York  City 
10  Factories— Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 
Canada:  Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


and  its  allied  products 


INSULATION 
that  keeps  the  heat  where  it  belongs 
CEMENTS 

that  make  boiler  walls  leak-proof 

ROOFINGS 

that  cut  down  fire  risks 
PACKINGS 
that  tare  power  waste 
LININGS 
that  make  brakes  safe 


ohns-Manville 


FIRE 

PREVENTION 

PRODUCTS 


Serves  in  Conservation 
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VrENUS 
PENCILS 


^ u  argest  Selling 
Quality  Pencil  in 
ihe^World 


O  better  pencil 
than  the  superb 
VENUS  can  be 
bought.  Whatever 
your  pencil  work,  a 
VENUS  will  be  a  con¬ 
stant  delight  and  an 
economy  in  the  end. 

17  blafck  degrees 
three  copying 

for  bold,  heavy  lines 

6B,  5B,  4B,  3B 

for  general  writing 
and  sketching 

2B,  B,  HB.  F,  H 

for  clean,  line  lines 

2H,  3H,  4H,  5H  6H 

for  delicate  thin  lines 

7H,  8H,  9H 


Plain  ends,  per  dozen  *  $1.00 

Rubber  ends,  per  dozen  1.20 

At  stationers  and  stores 
throughout  the  world 


American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 


222  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

and  London ,  England 


Melville  E.  Stone 
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ous  inspection  of  savings  banks,  and 
Spencer  and  his  coterie  never  figured 
in  the  banking  business  again. 

On  Another  Man  Hunt 

THEN  the  city  was  again  startled 
by  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
Moore,  another  trusted  citizen,  had  de¬ 
camped,  leaving  a  shortage  of  several 
thousand  dollars  in  his  accounts  as 
supervisor  of  the  West  Town  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  While  he  was  in  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  reputation  which  anyone 
might  envy,  this  man  was  arrested  at 
his  own  house  on  a  charge  of  embezzle¬ 
ment.  The  following  day  the  public 
was  advised  in  one  breath  of  the  de¬ 
falcation,  the  arrest,  and  the  sudden 
and  mysterious  flight  of  the  prisoner 
while  under  guard  of  a  policd  officer. 
From  that  time,  for  nearly  a  year,  his 
whereabouts  remained  a  profound  se¬ 
cret.  Finding  once  more  that  the  Police 
Department  was  doing  nothing,  the 
“Daily  News”  again  set  on  foot  an 
inquiry.  By  a  very  simple  decoy  it 
was  learned  that  the  man  must  be  in 
Canada.  The  investigation  was  pur¬ 
sued  a  little  farther,  and  he  was  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  oil-producing  districts 
about  Sarnia.  I  went  to  Detroit,  up 
the  St.  Clair  River,  and  into  Canada 
to  hunt  until  the  man  was  found. 

I  left  the  boat  at  Sarnia  and  climbed 
up  the  bluff  to  the  hotel,  a  large,  two- 
story  frame  structure  with  a  wide- 
spreading  veranda,  overlooking  the  St. 
Clair  River  and  the  little  city  of  Port 
Huron  on  the  opposite  bank.  I  found 
landlord,  clerk,  porter,  and,  indeed, 
every  available  employee  busy  in  the 
barroom  serving  liquor  in  a  wholesale 
fashion,  for  a  civic  holiday  excursion 
from  London  had  thrown  two  dozen 
carfuls  of  merrymakers  in  the  town. 
While  they  were  thus  engaged  I  ran 
back  over  the  hotel  register  to  see  what 
Chicago  people  had  been  there  of  late. 
When  I  reached  the  page  devoted  to 
the  arrivals  of  August  3  I  was  struck 
with  a  specimen  of  chirography  which 
seemed  very  familiar.  In  plain  char¬ 
acters,  just  as  I  had  seen  it  hundreds 
of  times  in  Chicago,  was:  “A.  Moore, 
Petrolia,  Ont.” 

I  again  turned  the  leaves  of  the 
book  and  found  a  similar  inscription 
on  July  18.  I  examined  both  signa¬ 
tures  very  closely,  and  very  soon  was 
convinced  that  “A.  Moore  of  Petrolia” 
was  none  other  than  Mr.  Moore,  late 
alderman,  school  inspector,  and  town 
supervisor  of  Chicago. 

“A.  Moore,  Petrolia,”  Is  Found 

OF  course  I  determined  to  go  and  see 
him,  by  the  first  train.  Sixteen  miles, 
through  a  wild,  barren  country,  with 
here  and  there  a  clearing  and  a  log 
hut,  and  we  were  at  Wyoming  and  a 
change  of  cars  for  Petrolia.  Five  more 
miles  on  a  little  train  composed  of 
engine,  baggage  car,  and  one  passen¬ 
ger  coach,  over  a  frightfully  rough 
road,  and  the  gas-laden  air  told  me 
quite  plainly  that  I  had  reached  the 
center  of  the  Canadian  oil  district. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o’clock  at  night, 
but  you  would  never  have  thought  so. 
The  streets,  or,  rather,  the  crossroads 
(for  there  were  really  but  two  streets) , 
were  thronged  with  people  as  though  it 
had  been  midday.  They  were  all  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  arrival  of  the  incoming 
train,  which  with  them  was  the  most 
important  event  of  the  day.  It  was  a 
strange  scene — such  a  one  as  can  only 
be  seen  in  a  mining  district.  The  men 
were  of  the  long-haired,  top-booted, 
denim-shirted  sort  and  three-fourths 
of  the  people  on  the  streets  were  men. 
They  were  discussing — not  politics,  for 
the  great  American  theme  has  little  in¬ 
terest  in 'Canada — but  oil  and  oil  pros¬ 
pects,  and  they  sandwiched  in  between 
their  remarks  a  fresh  quid  of  tobacco, 
or,  more  often,  a  draft  of  Canadian 
whisky.  They  were  adventurers  of  the 
most  adventurous  type. 

I  entered  one  of  the  two  hotels  which 
flanked  the  railway  station  and  laid 
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down  my  valise.  I  then  took  a  turn 
about  town,  and  at  an  apothecary’s 
asked  the  clerk  if  he  knew  Mr.  Moore. 

“A  large  man  with  gray  beard  who 
came  over  from  the  States  a  few 
months  ago?”  he  returned. 

“That’s  the  man,”  said  I. 

“He’s  boarding  at  the  Corry  House. 
You  will  find  him  there.  Just  ask  for 
Mr.  Moore.” 

I  did  so. 

“He’s  up  in  his  room,”  said  the  land¬ 
lord.  “Will  you  go  up?” 

I  thanked  him,  but  would  prefer 
meeting  Mr.  Moore  downstairs,  if  he 
would  be  kind  enough  to  call  him. 

Pretty  soon,  as  I  stood  in  the  dimly 
lighted  hall  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway, 

I  saw  him  descending,  not  the  man  who 
had  left  Chicago  so  abruptly  a  year 
before,  but  wan  and  broken,  his  well- 
worn  clothes  hanging  close  about  his 
shrunken  form,  his  beard  thin,  and  his 
whole  appearance  betraying  all  too 
plainly  the  struggle  he  had  undergone. 

“Mr.  Moore,  I  believe,”  I  said,  audi¬ 
bly,  as  he  reached  the  lower  step,  and 
looked  inquiringly  at  me. 

Then  I  was  assigned  a  room,  and, 
after  some  preliminary,  Mr.  Moore 
came  in  and  sat  upon  the  bed,  and  told 
me  the  full  story  of  his  misadventures. 

He  Confesses 

“TT  was  on  the  evening  of  Wednes- 
j  -L  day,  the  6th  of  June,  a  year  ago,”  he- 
began,  “that  my  affair^  in  Chicago  cul¬ 
minated.  I  had' then  lived  long  in  that- 
city  and  had  held  several  honorable'' 
offices,  such  as  alderftian,  school  in-” 
spector,  etc.,  and  I  can'  say  -tnuthfully, 
and  my  record  will  pr£>ve  it,  that  I  was- 
always  opposed  to  corruption,  always, 
voted  against  steals,  always  conducted 
myself,  both  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  officer,  in  an  honest  and  upright 
way. 

“Along  in  the  early  spring  I  was 
taken  sick.  I  don't  know  what  my 
disease  was,  but  it  was  some  trouble 
with  my  heart.  It  so  affected  my  head 
that  at  times  I  really  had  no  command 
of  myself.  Everything  I  had  touched 
from  the  time  of  the  panic  had  gone 
against  me;  I  had  a  family  to  provide 
for;  one  of  my  daughters  was,  and  is, 
an  invalid  —  these  things  worried  me 
more  than  I  can  tell  you.  Things 
seemed  to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  my  financial 
troubles  preyed  upon  my  mind.  I 
struggled  along  day  after  day  and  got 
no  better.  I  don’t  want  to  plead  the 
baby  act,  and  I  suppose  a  good  many 
people  wouldn’t  believe  the  facts;  but 
I  tell  you  there  were  a  good  many 
days,  along  about  that  time,  when  I 
know  I  was  not  morally  accountable 
for  all  my  acts. 

“A  good  many  times  I  went  down¬ 
town  and  went  through  the  form  of  a 
day’s  work,  when  I  was  physically  un¬ 
fit.  But  I  had  to  keep  my  head  above 
water.  Finally,  I  found  my  town  ac¬ 
counts  $300  short,  and  I  really  had 
nothing  with  which  to  make  it  good. 
I  was  in  such  a  state  of  distress  that 
I  couldn’t  sleep  nights,  nor  keep  a 
clear  head  during  the  day.  I  didn’t 
drink.  I  never  drank.  My  habits  were 
all  good  and  I  was  economical.  But 
my  health  was  such  that  I  couldn’t  do 
anything,  and  the  accumulating  mis¬ 
fortunes  and  prospects  of  misfortune 
unmanned  me. 

“I  went  on  ’Change  when  I  should 
have  been  at  home  in  bed.  I  did  un¬ 
accountable  things — things  that  I  would 
never  have  thought  of  doing  when  in 
my  right  mind  and  health.  Whereas 
before  I  had  always  bought  and  sold 
with  extreme  caution  and  in  small  lots, 
I  now  launched  out  as  if  I  had  been  a 
millionaire.  The  tide  turned  against 
me,  as  of  course  it  would,  for  I  had 
bought  and  sold  without  the  exercise 
of  any  sort  of  judgment,  bought  and 
sold  like  an  insane  man. 

“It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  about  it  now, 
of  course,  but  you  can  see  that  if  I 
had  intended  to  play  the  villain,  I 
should  have  taken  a  very  different 
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WE  knew  him  only  as  Tony.  He  was 
merely  one  of  many  ward  cases  in 
the  hospital,  and  I  recall  little  more 
than  the  poignant  look  of  suffering  in 
’  '3  large  gray  eyes,  and  the  anguish  of 
s  mother. 

Tony  was  barely  twelve.  He  worked 
a  congested  industrial  section.  His 
home  was  a  hovel  in  that  section  of 
Chicago  where  many  thousands  of 
Poles  live. 

One  day,  while  at  work,  Tony  caught 
his  finger  in  the  machinery.  There  was 
an  ugly  cut,  bleeding  and  pain.  But 
Tony  stoically  wrapped  a  piece  of  cloth 
about  the  injured  finger  and  kept  on 
at  his  task. 

Less  than  a  week  later,  they  brought 
him  to  the  hospital.  My  news  assign¬ 
ment  happened  to  carry  me  there  that 
day.  The  kindly  old  gray-bearded  doc¬ 
tor  examined  the  finger,  and  the  discol¬ 
ored  arm,  and  shook  his  head  sadly. 

I  could  not  forget  Tony,  and  after  a 
few  days  called  at  the  hospital  to  in¬ 
quire  after  him.  “He  died  this  morn¬ 
ing,”  said  the  old  physician.  “Blood 
poisoning.” 

“Died — from  a  hurt  finger!”  I  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“Even  in  these  enlightened  days,”  re¬ 
plied  the  veteran  doctor,  “there  are 
many  tragedies  of  hurt  fingers  and  lit¬ 
tle  scratches.  Many  do  not  yet  know 
of  germicides,  nor  of  the  dangers  of 
such  minor  injuries.  Tony’s  life  could 
have  been  saved  by  the  application  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  immediately  after 
his  finger  was  lacerated.  But  the  open 
cut  became  infected,  and  when  he  came 
here  it  was  too  late!” 

Then  the  hospital  surgeon  and  I  sat 
down  and  had  a  talk,  and  he  told  me 
much  of  the  great  benefit  to  mankind 
in  the  development  of  the  compound  we 
know  as  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  of 
the  saving  of  countless  thousands  of 
lives  through  its  cleansing,  germ-kill¬ 
ing  and  infection-destroying  qualities.. 

And  then  I  heard  the  history  of  this 
remarkable  preparation. 

The  qualities  of  peroxide  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  1818  by  Thenard,  a  French 
chemist.  The  great  values  of  this  com¬ 
pound  were  recognized  at  once  by  the 
French  scientist,  and  by  others  who 
during  subsequent  years  made  further 
analytical  investigations.  But  the  prep¬ 
aration  was  not  developed  into  a  usable 


form,  because  no  way  of  preserving 
the  qualities  of  peroxide  was  known. 

Sixty  years  after  the  original  dis¬ 
covery  by  Thenard,  a  Scotch  chemist, 
working  in  New  York  City,  discovered 
a  method  of  preserving  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  and  making  this  preparation 
available  for  medicinal  use. 

Thus,  in  1888,  in  the  laboratory  of 
McKesson  &  Robbins,  a  boon  to  man¬ 
kind  was  developed,  one  of  the  many 
benefits  to  the  human  family  that  have 
emerged  from  the  laboratories  of  this 
noted  drug  house. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  worked  what 
seemed  to  be  miracles  in  thousands  of 
cases,  and  the  treatment  and  disinfect¬ 
ing  of  cuts  and  wounds  were  revolu¬ 
tionized.  Its  use  today  is  world-wide. 

McKesson  &  Robbins  placed  a  pure 
medicinal  peroxide  of  hydrogen  on  the 
market  soon  after  a  method  for  its  pres¬ 
ervation  was  discovered  in  this  firm’s 
laboratory  in  1888.  And  the  whole  j 
medical  world  quickly  grasped  the  op¬ 
portunities  offered  by  this  great  prepa¬ 
ration  for  first  aid  treatment. 

Twenty  years  after  the  liquid  perox¬ 
ide  was  marketed,  McKesson  &  Robbins,  I 
after  much  scientific  laboratory  experi-  ‘ 
ment,  evolved  a  way  of  utilizing  perox-  , 
ide  in  powder  form  which  widened  the  I 
use  of  this  preparation  immeasurably  ' 
and  increased  its  benefit  to  mankind.  \ 

This  discovery  came  about  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  way.  An  eminent  Philadel¬ 
phia  dentist  visited  the  head  of  the 
McKesson  &  Robbins  laboratory  and 
said :  “You  have  done  so  much  for  man¬ 
kind  in  your  laboratory  here,  can  you 
not  do  one  thing  more?  Peroxide  is 
of  large  value  to  the  mouth.  Can  you 
not  develop  a  dentifrice  containing  the 
qualities  of  this  noted  medicinal?” 

Out  of  this  suggestion  grew  experi¬ 
ments  that  produced  CALOX,  the  den¬ 
tifrice  containing  peroxide,  which  is 
now  used  by  dentists,  physicians,  nurses 
and  sanitariums  throughout  the  world. 

The  traditions  of  McKesson  &  Rob¬ 
bins  go  back  through  86  years  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  mankind. 

“Peroxide,”  said  this  laboratory  ex¬ 
pert  to  me,  “is  the  most  powerful  germ- 
destroyer  ever  developed.  Its  cleansing 
and  purifying  qualities  have  had  world¬ 
wide  demonstration.  More  peroxide  is 
used  than  any  other  medicinal  prepara¬ 
tion  on  the  market  at  the  present  time.” 


course.  Only  a  few  months  before — 
about  the  first  of  the  year — I  could 
have  pocketed  $33,000  and  come,  away 
to  Canada  and  had  enough  to  insure 
me  a  good  living  the  rest  of  my  .  days. 
Instead  of  that  I  came  away  without 
anything. 

“When  my  situation  burst  upon  me 
in  its  full  force,  broken  in  health  and 
short  in  my  town  accounts,  I  became 
despondent.  My  doctor  told  me  to  quit 
business  and  rest.  I  could  undoubtedly 
have  adjusted  my  affairs,  but  my  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  condition  was  such 
that  I  didn’t  accomplish  anything. 
About  that  time  I  can  only  recollect 
that  I,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
seriously  contemplated  self-destruction. 

“I  went  to  bed  more  insane  than 
sane.  They  came  for  me  at  night  when 
I  was  not  looking  for  them.  If  it  had 
been  in  the  daytime  I  should  have  gone 
right  along  and  faced  the  issue  in 
court.  But  the  thing  burst  upon  me 
in  such  a  way  that  I  couldn’t  endure 
it.  The  officer  came  in,  and  after  we 
had  talked  over  matters  a  while,  he 
left  me  in  my  bed  and  took  a  seat  in 
the  parlor,  and  went  sound  asleep.  I 
lay  there  turning  the  situation  over  in 
my  mind,  and  finally,  when  I  couldn’t 
stand  it  any  longer,  I  told  my  wife 
that  I  was  going  to  get  out  of  there. 
She  begged  me  not  to.  But  I  drew  on 
my  trousers  and  slippers,  and  went  out 
into  the  kitchen  and  got  a  hat,  and 
walked  out  of  the  back  door. 

“I  went  to  the  house  of  a  friend, 
woke  him  up  and  got  a  bed.  When 
morning  came,  I  sought  the  advice  of 
a  lawyer.  My  friends  thought  I  had 
better  wait  a  while  and  see  what  turned 
up. 

“That  night,  or  the  next,  a  carriage 
called  for  me  and  I  was  driven  to  the 
house  of  another  friend,  where  I  stayed 
fourteen  days.  During  that  time  I  saw 
the  papers  every  day,  and  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  efforts  which 
the  police  were  making  for  my  appre¬ 
hension.  All  the  time  I  was  in  the 
hands  of  my  lawyer.  I  thought  some 
arrangement  of  my  affairs  would  be 
reached.  Finally  I  was  advised  to  go 
to  Canada,  where  I  could  recuperate  my 
health  and  await  an  adjustment  in  per¬ 
sonal  security. 

Afraid  Yet  Bold 

“ACTING  upon  that  advice,  nearly 
xA.  three  weeks  after  my  arrest,  I  one 
day  took  a  carriage,  drove  to  a  suburb, 
and  took  a  train  for  Canada. 

“I  had  just  taken  my  seat  in  the 
car,  without  any  disguise,  looking  as  I 
always  did,  except  that  I  had  substi¬ 
tuted  a  soft  felt  hat  for  the  tall  silk 
one  in  which  I  had  usually  appeared 
on  the  streets  of  Chicago,  when  in 
walked  an  oil  inspector,  a  man  whom  I 
had  known  for  years.  He  noticed  me  and 
evidently  thought  he.  recognized  me, 
but  I  stared  at  him  in  a  stolidly  in¬ 
different  way,  and  he  seemed  to  con¬ 
clude  that  he  was  mistaken.  But  it 
made  me  nervous  and  I  didn’t  get 
over  it  all  day.  Once  he  left  the  car, 
and  I  was  sure  that  he  had  gone  to 
telegraph  about  me;  but  he  had  not. 
Repeatedly,  all  the  time  he  was  on  the 
train,  he  would  turn  around  and  look 
at  me  intently,  and  when  I  gave  no 
sign  of  recognition,  would  turn  away. 
I  took  the  precaution  to  keep  my 
seat,  however,  and  went  without  my 
dinner.  The  train  divided  at  Detroit, 
and  I  came  on  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
peace. 

“I  went  to  Toronto  and  put  up  at  a 
hotel,  where  I  remained  for  more  than 
two  months.  My  health  was  still  very 
bad  and  I  set  about  toning  it  up.  Ex¬ 
cursion  boats  ran  across  Lake  Ontario, 
and  I  was  frequently  a  passenger.  The 
fare  was  only  50  cents.  I  went  to  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls,  and  often  went  over  to  the 
American  side.  While,  there,  I  once 
met  a  minister  of  Chicago,  who  has 
proved  a  warm  friend  to  my  family. 
With  that  exception,  I  had  never  seen 
a  Chicago  man  until  you  called  to¬ 
night. 

“Along  in  August,  I  tired  of  living 
in  Toronto  and  determined  to  get 
nearer  Chicago,  at  any  hazard.  So  I 
went  to  Sarnia.  There  I  met  my  pres- 
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ent  associate  in  business.  He  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  the  oil 
fields.  I  wanted  to  see  them  out  of 
curiosity.  He  said  he  would  take  a 
day  and  show  me  over  the  petroleum- 
producing  territory.  He  did  so. 

“After  investigation,  I  became  con¬ 
vinced  that,  with  the  means  I  could  con¬ 
trol,  the  chances  for  me  were  as  good, 
if  not  better  than  in  any  other  busi¬ 
ness  I  could  enter. 

“So  I  came  to  Petrolia.  I  looked  over 
the  place  and  selected  some  ground  in 
the  center  of  the  oil-producing  district, 
where  I  concluded  to  bore,  and  fair  suc¬ 
cess  has  attended  my  effort.  My 
brothers  furnished  what  little  money 
was  necessary  and  we  started  in.  Now 
we  have  three  wells  pumping.  They 
are  all  small — the  aggregate  produc¬ 
tion  is  less  than  ten  barrels  a  day,  but 
we  work  them  very  economically — and 
I  am  making  more  than  a  living.” 

He  Asks  for  a  Chance 

THE  next  morning  we  strolled  out 
over  the  oil  fields  of  Petrolia,  and  I 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
inspect  his  wells. 

“You  are  doing  finely,”  said  I,  at 
length. 

“I  run  the  engine,”  said  the  ex-alder¬ 
man,  “and  since  I  have  been  here  I 
think  I  have  made  $800  to  $1,000  over 
investment  and  expense.  At  the  same 
expense  of  running,  had  I  the  money, 
our  capacity  could  easily  be  doubled. 
It  costs  $450  to  sink  a  well,  and  the 
cost  of  pumping  additional  holes,  now 
that  we  have  the  engine  in,  would  be 
next  to  nothing.” 

“What  is  your  notion  as  to  your  fu¬ 
ture?”  I  asked. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  he  replied  slow¬ 
ly.  “I  am  very  anxious  to  settle  up  my 
affairs  in  Chicago,  and  to  that  end 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  bend  all.  my 
energies  for  years  to  come.  But  it  is 
a  very  difficult  case  to  adjust.  The 
amount  involved  is  not  so  large,  but  I  am 
tied  up  here  and  am  practically  power¬ 
less.  Now  I  have  a  little  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  Chicago.  If  the  town  board 
would  take  that  at  its  value  and  give 
me  time  to  work  out  the  rest,  I  want* 
to  do  so.  With  what  my  brothers  have 
put  in  here  for  my  benefit,  I  think  I 
could  earn  the  balance  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time.  But  I  can’t  tell,  you 
know,  whether  the  town  authorities 
could  or  would  make  an  arrangement 
by  which  I  could  get  time  to  fix  the 
thing  up.  If  they  don’t,  of  course, 
much  as  I  would  dislike  to  do  it — self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature, 
my  duty  to  my  family  is  imperative — I 
shall  be  forced  to  give  up  Chicago  and 
live  and  die  here.  Now,  mark  you, 
that  is  not  my  wish.  If  they  will  give  me 
half  a  chance,  I  will  earn  and  pay  back 
every  dollar  I  owe,  with  interest,  if  it 
takes  me  ten  years  to  do  it  in.  All  I 
ask  is  the  chance.” 

“What  kind  of  a  chance  do  you 
want?” 

“I  would  like  to  have  the  town  of¬ 
ficers  take  my  Chicago  property  at  a 
valuation,  and  then  permit  me  to  give 
my  notes  for  the  balance,  payable  at 
such  time  as  I  can  meet  them.  By  so 
doing,  they  stand  some  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  their  money.  By  continuing  the 
present  policy,  they  are  only  postpon¬ 
ing  the  day  of  payment  and  they  may... 
put  me  in  such  a  position  that  I  can 
never  make  the  restitution  which  I 
honestly  desire  to  make.” 

“Have  you  made  such  a  proposition 
to  the  town  board?” 

“No;  I  tried  to  have  it  done.  But  my 
affairs  have  not  been  managed  as  I 
wished. 

“And  now,”  said  he,  as  he  finished 
his  story,  and  we  were  about  to  part, 
“I  may  be  all  wrong,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  am  offering  all  the  repara¬ 
tion  for  my  offense  that  can  be  reason¬ 
ably  expected  of  me.  I  have  told  you, 
and  the  books  in  Chicago  will  prove 
my  assertion,  that  if  I  had  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  a  rogue  my  shortage  would 
not  have  been  $7,000,  but  over  $33,000. 
Put  my  offense  in  the  very  worst  light: 

I  took  $7,000,  and  am  forced  to  live  in 
Canada;  the  city  treasurer  of  Chicago 
( Continued  on  page  52) 
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To  do  its  full  duty,  your  motor  needs  the  protection 
of  the  best  oil.  Neither  heat  nor  wear  will  break  up 
the  protecting  film  of  Havoline  Oil.  It  makes  a  real 
difference  in  the  smooth-running  efficiency  and  long 
life  of  your  motor.  Havoline  gives  more  miles  to  the 
gallon.  Don’t  just  say  “oil”— ask  for  Havoline  Oil, 
and  in  the  sealed  containers.  Your  car  deserves  it. 


Your  Car  Deserves  It 


INDIAN  REFINING  COMPANY.  New  York 

Incorporated 

An  independent  company  that  produces 
and  refines  its  own  petroleum 


It  makes  a  difference” 
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Herman9 
Style  260 


Built  on  the  Munson  Last 


Made  of 
Best  Lotus  Tan 
Genuine  Oak 
Outer  and  Inner  Soles 

HERMAN’S  U.  S.  Army  Shoes,  built  on  the 
famous  Munson  Last,  are  the  finest  examples 
of  comfort  with  shapeliness  possible  to  produce. 

For  business  and  all  forms  of  general  outdoor  wear 
Herman’s  Shoes,  built  of  the  best  leathers,  have  an 
excellence  recognized  everywhere. 

There  are  over  thirty  civilian  and  Army  models  in  Herman  s  Shoes. 

Eight  thousand  retrv  shoe  stores  sell  Merman  Shoes. 

If  none  is  near  you,  send  to  our  Mail  Order 
Dep't  at  Boston.  Catalog  on  request. 

Joseph  M.  Herman  Shoe  Company 

ioio  Albany  Building 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President 
Home  Office,  Newark,  New  Jersey 

FOUNDED  BY  JOHN  F.  DRYDF.N.  PIONEER  OF  INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE  IN  AMERICA 


Melville: 

Continued 

took  $500,000  and  walks  your  streets 
unmolested.  It  may  not  be  delicate 
for  me  to  say  so,  but  I  confess  I  don’t 
see  the  justice  in  such  a  course.  I 
want  to  live  and  die  in  Chicago;  I  am 
an  American,  and  want  to  remain 
such;  I  want  to  pay,  dollar  for  dollar, 
every  debt  I  owe;  I  will  do  these  things 
if  they  let  me.” 

I  was  on  the  train;  it  started,  and 
the  man  went  back  to  his  prison  in  the 
oil  fields. 

Convinced  that,  while  overtaken  in  a 
fault,  he  was  nevertheless  inherently 
honest,  I  took  up  the  matter  and  had 
it  adjusted.  His  shortage  was  repaid 
with  interest  and  the  indictment 
against  him  dismissed.  He  returned  to 
Chicago  and  lived  there  for  some  years 
as  an  honored  citizen,  and  then  went 
to  a  distant  city,  where  he  held  an  im¬ 
portant  post  for  more  than  forty 
years.  After  the  event  narrated,  his 
life  was  an  unblemished  one. 

It  was  worth  as  much  to  save  Moore 
as  to  outlaw  Spencer. 

Reporters  on  Horseback 

IN  April,  1877,  the  mayor  appointed 
me  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  a  position  in  which  I  served 
three  years  and  then  declined  a  reap¬ 
pointment,  because  of  my  other  duties. 
There  was  no  compensation  attached 
to  the  office  and  I  only  accepted  as  a 
public  duty.  I  started  a  campaign 
against  the  teaching  of  German  or  any 
other  language  than  English  in  the 
primary  grades.  I  was  not  successful 
at  the  time,  but  later  the  seed  sown 
came  to  fruition.  I  also  urged  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  well-trained  teachers  for 
the  primary  grades.  It  had  been  the 

Table 

Continued 

“I’m  lonesome,  Billy!  That’s  the 
plain  truth  of  it.  You’re  the  only  feller 
I  ever  struck  that  understood  and,  if 
you  don’t  mind,  I’ll  stick  along  and 
watch  you  lick  old  man  Brule  and  his 
fifteen  fightin’  men.” 

“All  right,  then,”  said  Billy.  “Part¬ 
ners  or  nothing!  Go  to  sleep  now,  or 
I’ll  come  over  there  and  pour  a  handful 
of  sand  in  your  ear!” 

Then  Billy  McQueen  fell  asleep,  the 
bit  of  smiling  quartz  still  cuddled  in 
his  hand. 

ONLY  a  few  weeks  old,  but  the  min¬ 
ing  town  of  Table  Butte  already 
wore  the  air  of  a  settled  community. 
Billy  McQueen  rode  up  the  street, 
watching  from  side  to  side.  He  had 
left  old  Topango  Jake  at  Juniper 
Springs,  for  this  was  an  expedition  to 
spy  out  the  enemy’s  land.  Inside  the 
saloons  a  few  maudlin  voices  shouted 
and  bickered,  for,  in  the  main,  the  idle 
population  of  Table  Butte  was  avoid¬ 
ing  the  sun.  On  the  covered  porch  of 
the  International  Saloon,  however,  a 
lone  individual,  hatless  and  minus  his 
equilibrium,  rocked  on  his  heels  and 
sang  a  weird  song  in  many  keys,  all  of 
them  faulty: 

My  little  dog  has  lost  his  tail; 

He  lost  it  in  a  bat-tie; 

I’m  happy  to  be  out  of  jail, 

And  hear  my  money  rat-tie. 

Billy  McQueen  stopped  his  horse. 
“Hello!”  he  said.  The  vocalist  ceased 
his  efforts  for  a  moment  and  strove 
to  focus  his  bleary  eyes  upon  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  phenomenon. 

“Man!”  he  finally  decided.  “Two 
men!  Ridin’  two  horses!  Whazzer 
mazzer?  You  goin’  up  on  Table  Butte? 
Can’t  be  done!  Miller  &  Brule  got 
guards  stationed  all  over  Table.  Won’t 
let  anybody  get  up  there.  Knocked  me 
down  and  chased  me  a  mile!  I’m 
through!  Goin’  away  from  here!” 

“Where  do  Miller  &  Brule  hang  out?” 
asked  McQueen. 

Gradually  the  meaning  of  the  inquiry 
|  seeped  in.  The  celebrant  pointed  vague- 


E.  Stone 

from  page  50 

policy  to  hold  purely  scholastic  exami¬ 
nations  and  to  make  appointments 
upon  the  results  thus  disclosed.  This 
meant  that  the  youngest  children  were 
given  over  to  inexperienced  teachers 
with  small  pay  but  much  knowledge  of 
the  higher  branches,  while  the  later 
grades  were  taught  by  splendid  elder 
women,  many  enjoying  the  experience 
of  motherhood,  but  rusty  in  erudition. 
I  was  able  to  effect  a  change  in  this 
business. 

In  the  summer,  the  great  railroad 
strike  and  riot  wave  reached  Chicago. 
There  were  several  days  of  bloody 
battle  between  the  officers  of  the  law 
and  an  insensate  mob.  The  event  was 
reported  by  the  “Daily  News”  in  a 
fashion  that  had  no  precedent  in  the 
history  of  Western  journalism.  A  corps 
of  reporters,  mounted  on  horseback, 
went  through  the  riotous  districts  and 
telegraphed  or  telephoned  the  situation 
hour  by  hour,  almost  minute  by  minute. 
Some  of  them  were  even  disguised  as 
rioters;  and  one  at  least  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  police  because  he  was  in 
the  front  ranks  of  the  mob.  Extra 
editions  of  the  paper  were  issued 
hour  by  hour  and  the  circulation  ran 
up  to  over  70,000  copies  a  day. 

Such  was  our  activity.  As  Dean 
Swift  would  have  said,  we  lived  all  the 
days  of  our  life.  These  cases  were 
among  the  earliest  in  which  we  re¬ 
sorted  to  detective  journalism  in  the 
public  behalf.  For  years  thereafter 
the  detective  methods  of  the  “Daily 
News”  were  notable  and  of  great  value 
to  the  community. 


This  is  the  sixth  chapter  of  Mr. 
Stone’s  own  story.  The  seventh  will 
appear  in  an  early  issue. 

Butte 

from  page  13 

ly  up  the  street.  “Painted  house!”  he 
said,  and  rocked.  “Green-painted  house. 
Only  one  in  Table  Butte.” 

McQueen  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
the  Miller  &  Brule  building.  A  low, 
roomy  bungalow,  roof  and  sides  cov¬ 
ered  neatly  with  shingles,  stained  green. 
Above  the  wide,  shady  veranda  a 
dignified  legend  proclaimed  “Miller  & 
Brule.  Mines  and  Investment.” 

BILLY  McQueen  put  Ranger  in  the 
livery  stable,  then  went  over  to  the 
Miller  &  Brule  building.  It  was  a  dar¬ 
ing  move,  but  it  was  absolutely  impera¬ 
tive  that  he  gain  access  to  the  forbidden 
territory  and  learn  exactly  where  the 
Happy  Daddy  lay.  He  was  frankly  a 
•  spy,  seeking  to  enter  the  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try.  He  was  one  against  an  organized 
company;  a  company  notoriously  em¬ 
ploying  scandalous  methods  to  deprive 
honest  prospectors  of  their  moral  rights. 

“Anyway,  it’s  strategy,”  mused  Billy. 
“And,  besides,  all’s  fair  in  love  and 
war!  There  won’t  be  any  love  here — 
but,  oh,  boy!  unless  I’m  mistaken  there’s 
going  to  be  one  whale  of  a  war!” 

He  drew  a  deep  breath,  wrapped  him¬ 
self  in  an  air  of  important  dignity  and 
walked  through  the  open  door,  follow¬ 
ing  the  sound  of  a  busy  typewriter.  At 
his  left,  as  he  entered  the  building,  an¬ 
other  open  door  led  to  a  large  room, 
from  which  came  the  sound  of  the  type¬ 
writer.  Billy  walked  boldly  in. 

There  was  but  one  occupant  of  the 
room;  a  young  girl.  Perhaps  she  was 
twenty.  She  looked  up  from  her  ma¬ 
chine  as  the  young  man  entered  and 
Billy  McQueen  was  lost.  For  in  all  his 
happy-go-lucky  life  he  never  had  seen 
the  like.  The  girl’s  eyes  were  blue,  but 
the  heavy  fringes  of  her  lashes  were  a 
smoky  black.  Her  hair  was  dark,  but 
her  skin  was  surprisingly  fair.  Billy 
had  expected  to  meet  an  austere  old 
man,  grim  and  soulless  with  battling 
for  dollars.  Instead — 

“Is  Mr.  Brule  in?”  he  heard  his  voice 
saying.  It  seemed  a  thing  detached, 
something  that  was  not  his. 

( Continued  on  page  56) 
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May  29.  1920 

Roll 

of  White  Truck  Fleets 
In  Actual  Service 


THE  White  Annual  Roll  Call  has  become 
an  institution  in  the  motor  truck  industry. 
Year  after  year,  actual  figures  show  the  growth 
of  White  fleets  among  owners  operating  ten  or 
more  White  Trucks. 

No  more  impressive  evidence  could  be  given 


of  their  durability,  dependability  and  economy 
in  all  lines  of  business. 

These  owners  know  truck  value.  They 
increase  their  White  equipment  steadily  because 
White  Trucks  steadily  do  the  most  work  for 
the  least  money. 


There  are  3,691  White  Fleets,  comprising  40,919  trucks, 
exclusive  of  single  truck  installations. 


1910  1911 

Abbotts  Alderney  Dairies,  Inc.  0  0 

Abraham  &  Straus  0  0 

Acme  Cash  Stores  0  0 

J.  N.  Adam  &  Company  0  0 

City  of  Akron,  Ohio  0  0 

Akron  Pure  Milk  Company  0  0 

Akron  Storage  &  Cont’n’g  Co.  0  0 

Alabama  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co.  0  0 

Alexander  &  Walling  0  0 

B.  Altman  &  Company  0  0 

Aluminum  Co.  of  Am.  Interests  0  0 

Amer.  Agricultural  Chem.  Co.  0  0 

American  Amb.  Field  Service  0  0 

American  Can  Company  0  0 

American  Petroleum  Company  0  0 

American  Railway  Express  0  0 

American  Red  Cross  Society  0  0 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  0  0 

American  Stores  Company  0  1 

Am.  War  Relief  Clearing  House  0  0 

Ammen  Transportation  Co.  0  0 

Anchor  Cartage  Company  0  0 

Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Ass’n  0  0 

Arlington  Mills  0  1 

Armour  &  Company  <1  4 

Associated  Bell  Telephone  Cos.  0  1 

•Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp.  0  0 

City  of  Atlanta  0  3 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

To¬ 

day 

0 

1 

4 

6 

7 

8 

8 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

17 

0 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

10 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

17 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

8 

11 

0 

2 

3 

6 

6 

6 

6 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

5 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

5 

10 

8 

8 

33 

67 

92 

92 

93 

93 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

16 

20 

25 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

8 

9 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

22 

22 

22 

4 

7 

8 

8 

33 

56 

66 

70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

26 

26 

3 

14 

23 

27 

88 

98 

111 

121 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

122 

123 

1 

5 

5 

6 

10 

16 

20 

23 

2 

9 

14 

14 

15 

29 

37 

81 

0 

0 

0 

2 

18 

32 

32 

32 

2 

7 

8 

9 

11 

11 

32 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

8 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

17 

19 

19 

20 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

11 

12 

13 

30 

51 

63 

84 

165 

226 

259 

309 

6 

30 

46 

84 

311 

447 

477 

517 

8 

13 

23 

29 

37 

40 

88 

127 

6 

8 

10 

10 

11 

11 

15 

15 

1910  191 

Atlanta  Baggage  &  Cab  Co.  0  0 

Atlanta  Chero-Cola  Bottling  Co.  0  0 

Atlantic  Ice  &  Coal  Corporation  0  0 

Atlantic  Refining  Company  1  4 

Atlas  Powder  Company  0  0 

Auto  Livery  Company  0  0 

The  Bailey  Company  0  1 

Oliver  H.  Bair  Company  0  /  0 

City  of  Baltimore  0  3 

Baltimore  Transit  Company  0  0 

Barker  Bros.,  Inc.  0  0 

The  Barrett  Company  0  0 

Bellevue  &  Allied  Hospitals  0  0 

Bernheimer  Bros.  0  0 

Best  &  Company  0  0 

Sam’l  Bingham’s  Sons  Mfg.  Co.  0  0 

William  Bingham  Company  0  0 

Birm’h’m  Chero-Cola  Bott.  Co.  0  0 

Black  &  White  &  Town  Taxis  0  0 

Blake  Motor  Trucking  Co.  0  0 

Block  &  Kuhl  Company  0  0 

Boggs  &  Buhl,  Inc.  0  8 

Bohlen-Huse  Coal  &  Ice  Co.  0  0 

Henry  Bosch  Company  2  8 

City  of  Boston  0  2 

Bradford  Baking  Company  0  0 

The  Brandt  Company  0  0 

Brockton  Transportation  Co.  0  0 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

To¬ 

day 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

15 

15 

15 

20 

27 

34 

46 

9 

31 

67 

86 

184 

275 

324 

345 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

15 

15 

3 

6 

6 

13 

16 

17 

20 

25 

0 

0 

5 

6 

6 

9 

9 

11 

4 

7 

14 

14 

29 

30 

31 

34 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

20 

20 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

17 

19 

21 

0 

1 

3 

9 

15 

19 

19 

24 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

25 

2 

3 

4 

4 

6 

10 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

17 

20 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

27 

0 

26 

40 

76 

151 

151 

151 

187 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

18 

20 

20 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

5 

9 

14 

10 

18 

23 

24 

24 

24 

23 

32 

5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

10 

10 

8 

9 

10 

10 

11 

12 

12 

12 

9 

12 

17 

18 

18 

19 

22 

22 

0 

9 

20 

25 

26 

26 

26 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

25 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

16 

♦Exclusive  of  subsidiary  or  affiliated  companies  individually  iisted. 
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of  White  Truck  Fleets 


1910  1911 

Brooklyn  Alcatraz  Asphalt  Co.  0  0 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  0  0 

Bry-Block  Mercantile  Co.  0  0 

M.  Burkhardt  Brewing  Co.  0  0 

P.  H.  Butler  Company  0  0 

Cable  Draper  Baking  Company  0  0 

Caddo  Parish,  Louisiana  0  0 

California  Baking  Company  0  0 

Calif.  Central  Creameries,  Inc.  0  0 

California  Packing  Corp.  0  0 

California  Truck  Company  0  0 

J.  Calvert’s  Sons  0  0 

Canfield  Oil  Company  0  0 

Canton  Storage  &  Transfer  Co.  0  0 

Carolina  Public  Service  Co.  0  0 

Carstens  Packing  Company  0  0 

Carter  Oil  Company  0  0 

W.  A.  Chambers  Company  0  0 

Chapin-Sacks  Corporation  0  0 

Chattanooga  Chero-Cola  Bot.  Co.  0  0 

♦Chero-Cola  Bottling  Companies  0  0 

The  Chero-Cola  Company  0  0 

City  of  Chicago  0  0 

Chicago  Fire  Insurance  Board  0  0 

Cincinnati  Coca  Cola  Bott.  Co.  0  0 

Cincinnati  Motor  Terminals  Co.  0  0 

City  Ice  Delivery  Company  0  1 

Clark’s  Bus  Line  0  0 

Clearing  House  Parcel  Del.  Co.  0  0 

City  of  Cleveland  0  2 

Cleveland-Akron  Bag  Company  6  7 

Cleveland-Akron  Bus  Line  Co.  0  0 

Cleveland  Build.  Sup.  &  Brick  Co.  0  1 

Cleveland  Coca  Cola  Bott.  Co.  0  0 

Cleveland  Electric  Ilium.  Co.  0  0 

The  Cleveland  Press  0  0 

Cleveland  Provision  Company  0  1 

Cleveland  Transfer  Company  0  0 

Cleveland  &  Sandusky  Brew.  Co.  0  0 

*Coca  Cola  Bottling  Companies  0  3 

The  Coca  Cola  Company  0  0 

The  Coca  Cola  Co.  (Canada)  0  0 

R.  H.  Comey  Company  0  0 

Commercial  Transfer  Co.  0  0 

Con.  Gas,  El.  Light  &  Power  Co.  2  3 

Consolidated  Rendering  Co.  0  0 

Continental  Oil  Company  0  1 

Crew  Levick  Company  0  0 

Crystal  Park  Lumber  Co.  0  0 

Cuban  Government  0  0 

Cudahy  Packing  Company  0  0 

Culbertson  Bros.  Company  0  0 

Dannemiller  Grocery  Co.  0  0 

Dominion  of  Canada  0  0 

E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  Pdr.  Co.  0  0 

East  Ohio  Gas  Company  0  0 

Eastern  Torpedo  Company  0  0 

T.  Eaton  Company,  Ltd.  0  5 

Emerick  Motor  Bus  Company  0  0 

Empire  Gas  &  Fuel  Company  0  0 

Erie  Service  Company  0  0 

The  Fairbanks  Company  0  0 

Fairmont  Creamery  Co.  0  0 

Owen  H.  Fay  Livery  Company  0  0 

Fenway  Garage  Company  0  0 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  0  0 

Fly  &  Hobson  Company  0  0 

Foster  &  Kleiser,  Inc.  0  2 

Frank  &  Seder  0  0 

Harry  V.  Franks  0  0 

Frederick  &  Nelson,  Inc.  0  0 

Freedom  Oil  Works  Company  0  0 

General  Baking  Company  0  0 

General  Cigar  Company  0  0 

General  Petroleum  Company  0  0 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

To¬ 

day 

0 

2 

9 

9 

11 

11 

11 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

2 

2 

2 

5 

5 

5 

11 

0 

1 

1 

4 

6 

11 

12 

12 

0 
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0 
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0 

10 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

2 

13 

13 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

17 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

11 

0 
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0 

2 

3 

3 

4 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

« 
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0 

10 

0 

0 
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0 

1 

7 

9 

11 

0 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

11 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

21 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

12 

0 

0 

4 

6 

30 

62 

96 

179 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

32 

0 

1 

4 

10 

27 

38 

47 

47 

5 

11 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

16 

1 

3 

3 

3 

5 

8 

8 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

12 

12 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

10 

14 

15 

7 

14 

15 

19 

23 

32 

36 

43 

9 

14 

15 

19 

21 

39 

45 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

3 

4 

7 

10 

14 

19 

51 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

6 

17 

23 

23 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2 

3 

7 

7 

11 

13 

15 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

19 

19 

20 

1 

1 

2 

3 

10 

15 

17 

24 

6 

11 

24 

34 

67 

108 

164 

204 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

13 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

9 

9 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

7 

10 

6 

8 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

17 

17 

2 

2 

3 

4 

19 

25 

34 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

5 

25 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

6 

6 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

2 

6 

8 

10 

21 

24 

27 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

12 

11 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

12 

12 

12 

0 

0 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

16 

20 

20 

0 

1 

3 

5 

5 

10 

11 

11 

0 

1 

2 

7 

10 

15 

20 

25 

13 

14 

15 

15 

20 

20 

20 

25 

0 

1 

5 

9 

11 

14 

16 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

61 

77 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

0 

23 

23 

23 

23 

24 

24 

24 

19 

19 

29 

29 

39 

39 

30 

37 

0 

1 

1 

2 

6 

12 

16 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

10 

4 

4 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

16 

16 

16 

0 

3 

7 

9 

10 

13 

18 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

17 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

25 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

0 

2 

4 

8 

15 

34 

Exclusive  of  subsidiary  or 


1910  1911 


Georgia  Fruit  Exchange  0  0 

Georgia  Railway  &  Power  Co.  0  0 

Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc.,  (Milwaukee)  0  0 

Gimbel  Brothers  (New  York)  0  20 

Gimbel  Brothers  (Philadelphia)  0  0 

Glacier  Park  Transportation  Co.  0  0 

Globe  Grain  &  Milling  Co.  0  0 

Adolf  Gobel,  Inc.  »  0 

J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Company  0  0 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  4  6 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  0  0 

Gray  Construction  Company  0  0 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company  0  0 

Greenfield  El.  Light  &  Power  Co.  0  3 

Greenville  Coca  Cola  Bott.  Co.  0  0 

Gulf  Refining  Company  0  1 

Halle  Brothers  Company  0  0 

A.  Hamburger  &  Sons,  Inc.  0  0 

James  A.  Hamilton  0  0 

The  Hardware  &  Supply  Co.  0  0 

Fred  Harvey  ®  ® 

Haverty  Furniture  Company  0  0 

Hawaii  County,  T.  H.  0  0 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company  0  0 

The  Higbee  Company  2  4 

Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.  0  1 

Joseph  Horne  Company  5  12 

J.  L.  Hudson  Company  0  0 

Hudson’s  Bay  Company  0  4 

Huebner  Toledo  Breweries  Co.  0  0 

E.  V.  Hull  0  0 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  0  0 

Huntsville  Coca  Cola  Bott.  Co.  0  0 

Illinois  Pub.  &  Printing  Co.  0  0 

Imperial  Oil  Company,  Ltd.  0  1 

Indep’n’t  Brewing  Co.  of  Pgh.  1  1 

Independent  Torpedo  Co.  0  0 

City  of  Indianapolis  0  ® 

J.  S.  Ivins’  Son,  Inc.  0  0 

Johnson  Oil  Refining  Co.  ®  ® 

Jones  Store  Company  0  2 

Kaufmann  Dept.  Store,  Inc.  0  0 

Kaufmann  &  Baer  Company  0  ® 

Kennicott-Patterson  Transf.  Co.  0  0 

C.  D.  Kenny  Company  0  ® 

Kingan  &  Company  0  0 

The  Kirk  Company  0  ® 

Theodor  Kundtz  Company  3  7 

LaSalle  &  Koch  Company  0  ® 

J.  William  Lee  &  Son  0  0 

Fred  T.  Ley  &  Company  0  0 

Leyte  Land  Transportation  Co.  0  0 

Liberty  Baking  Company  0  0 

Lime-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  S.  C.  0  0 

Lit  Brothers,  Inc.  ®  ® 

Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Company  0  0 


Los  Angeles  Creamery  Co.  0  ® 

Los  Angeles  Ice  &  Cold  Stor.  Co.  0  0 

H.  C.  Lytton  &  Sons  (The  Hub)  0  6 

McCreery  &  Company  6  ® 

G.  M.  McKelvey  Company  0  0 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Company  0  0 

Mandel  Brothers  ®  9 

City  of  Manila  ®  ® 

A.  C.  Marshall  Company  0  0 

State  of  Massachusetts  ®  1 

The  May  Company  0  ® 

Mesaba  Transportation  Co.  0  0 

Metropolitan  Coal  Company  0  0 

Michelin  Tire  Company  0  1 

Mid-Kansas  Oil  &  Gas  Co. 

Midwest  Refining  Company 

Miller  Rubber  Company  0  0 

H.  W.  Mollenauer  &  Brother  0  0 


companies  individually  listed. 


To- 


1912 

1913 

191< 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

day 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

37 

33 

1 

3 

7 

7 

18 

22 

24 

24 

0 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

7 

13 

26 

46 

59 

59 

62 

62 

71 

71 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

13 

0 

0 

10 

20 

22 

23 

23 

24 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

5 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

30 

35 

3 

4 

5 

5 

7 

12 

12 

12 

9 

11 

12 

17 

19 

22 

25 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

15 

22 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

10 

12 

12 

0 

1 

1 

11 

13 

18 

18 

19 

6 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

14 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

6 

10 

*9 

29 

81 

172 

463 

563 

663 

755 
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0 

12 

13 

13 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

10 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

2 

6 

7 

12 

18 

18 

2 

9 

9 

9 

10 

11 

16 

17 

0 
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16 
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26 

35 

5 

6 
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10 

10 

12 

12 

16 

3 

5 

6 

8 

10 

9 

12 

15 

15 

24 

33 

39 

42 

42 

42 

41 

0 

0 

0 

10 

17 

20 

20 

31 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

17 

0 
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0 

1 

6 

8 

11 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

11 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 

42 

43 

58 

2 

5 

5 

11 

28 

36 

42 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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1 

4 

16 
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1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

6 

12 

3 

3 

4 
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7 

7 
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1 
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2 

5 

6 
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17 

17 

19 

10 

16 

24 

44 

80 

80 

66 

59 

0 

1 

40 

45 

51 

59 

60 

60 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

10 

0 
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0 
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12 

41 

45 
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6 

6 
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0 
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4 

15 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

26 

27 

28 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

11 

21 

2 

7 

13 

14 

15 

17 

17 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

10 

10 

11 

7 

9 

10 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

8 

8 

8 

11 

15 

15 

15 
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1 

1 

6 

8 

18 

18 

18 
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0 

0 

15 

15 

15 

15 

10 

15 

16 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

3 

3 

3 

7 

8 

11 

11 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

18 

4 

4 

4 

5 

11 

11 

11 

11 

• 

4 

11 

15 

26 

26 

27 

40 

0 

0 

0 

2 

15 

18 

20 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2 

3 

3 

9 

11 

11 

11 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

12 

1 

2 

2 

2 

5 

5 

5 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

10 

10 

May  29,  1920 
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In  Actual  Service 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

To¬ 

day 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

To¬ 

day 

K.  E.  &  A.  K.  Morgan 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

7 

8 

13 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Kentucky 

0 

1 

2 

4 

5 

9 

38 

75 

121 

349 

The  Moxie  Company 

0 

2 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7 

12 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Louisiana 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

53 

91 

A.  I.  Namm  &  Son 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 

6 

7 

34 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Nebraska 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

11 

17 

17 

17 

18 

National  Casket  Company 

0 

0 

2 

10 

14 

15 

19 

21 

24 

26 

‘Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

30 

65 

65 

National  Refining  Company 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

25 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

2 

6 

18 

35 

68 

113 

230 

363 

450 

620 

City  of  Newark 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

7 

11 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio 

0 

1 

1 

1 

10 

17 

28 

36 

42 

78 

Province  of  New  Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

20 

20 

19 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 

0 

0 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

6 

10 

15 

State  of  New  Jersey 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

16 

15 

Stark-Tuscarawas  Brewing  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

7 

12 

12 

12 

M.  A.  Newmark  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

10 

Sterling  &  Welch  Company 

2 

4 

7 

7 

8 

8 

11 

14 

14 

16 

State  of  New  York 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

5 

29 

37 

37 

38 

Sterling  Products  Company 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

8 

8 

8 

9 

14 

City  of  New  York 

0 

1 

7 

11 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Stern  Brothers 

0 

0 

8 

18 

18 

19 

21 

22 

22 

25 

N.  Y.  Bd.  of  Fire  Underwriters 

0 

0 

2 

6 

8 

16 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Stewart  &  Company 

1 

1 

2 

4 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

12 

New  York  State  Railways 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

10 

10 

10 

Stewart  Taxi  Service  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

29 

43 

42 

Northern  Ohio  Trac.  &  Light  Co.  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

5 

10 

Stone  &  Webster  Interests 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

15 

22 

31 

Northern  Texas  Traction  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

10 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

4 

9 

15 

15 

15 

Province  of  Nova  Scotia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

11 

Stroehmann’s  Vienna  Bakery 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

10 

10 

11 

14 

Ohio  Cities  Gas  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

5 

10 

Sun  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

Ohio  Oil  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

22 

‘Swift  &  Company 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

10 

101 

109 

127 

164 

Omaha  Taxicab  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

17 

17 

17 

17 

Swift  Canadian  Company 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

6 

7 

11 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

5 

10 

16 

16 

Tacoma  Bottling  Works 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

10 

15 

Oppenheim,  Collins  &  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

21 

27 

27 

30 

38 

Taggert  Baking  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

M.  O’Neil  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

14 

The  Taxi  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

13 

13 

14 

14 

Pacific  Baking  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

5 

15 

Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

4 

24 

Pacific  Mills 

0 

0 

3 

4 

4 

7 

12 

14 

17 

19 

Telling-Belle  Vernon  Company 

0 

3 

4 

4 

9 

11 

11 

13 

20 

42 

Page  &  Shaw,  Inc. 

0 

0 

1 

4 

8 

8 

8 

10 

10 

11 

Terminal  Taxicab  Company 

0 

0 

20 

36 

61 

61 

61 

82 

82 

99 

Frank  Parmelee  Company 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

18 

28 

28 

28 

28 

The  Texas  Company 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

11 

11 

11 

64 

Peninsula  Rapid  Transit  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

8 

15 

19 

28 

Texas  Pacific  Coal  &  Oil  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

State  of  Pennsylvania 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

5 

15 

15 

16 

Thompson  &  Smith 

0 

0 

3 

7 

7 

9 

9 

10 

10 

13 

Petroleum  Heat  &  Power  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Tide  Water  Oil  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

27 

Philadelphia  Electric  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

15 

18 

20 

Twin  City  Motor  Bus  Company 
Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Co.  Int’i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

19 

Pierce  Oil  Corporation 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

23 

69 

i  1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

6 

16 

18 

21 

20 

Pike’s  Peak  Auto  Highway  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

15 

15 

16 

16 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  California 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

22 

43 

156 

216 

393 

Pilsener  Brewing  Company 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

5 

7 

7 

11 

Union  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

19 

City  of  Pittsburgh 

0 

2 

9 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Union  Transfer  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

12 

12 

Pittsburgh  Gage  &  Supply  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

6 

9 

12 

Union  Wholesale  Lumber  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

11 

H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

12 

12 

United  Gas  Improvem’t  Co.  Int’s  0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

15 

41 

64 

64 

65 

Portland  Sebago  Ice  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

5 

5 

11 

11 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corp. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

10 

Powers  Mercantile  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

7 

8 

8 

13 

United  States  Bakery 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

11 

14 

20 

Prairie  Oil  &  Gas  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

26 

54 

U.  S.  Trucking  Corporation 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

20 

51 

Public  Service  Electric  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

8 

8 

15 

United  States  Rubber  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

5 

5 

9 

14 

16 

Quaker  City  Cab  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

100 

100 

125 

U.  S.  Post  Office  Department 

0 

0 

0 

21 

27 

104 

132 

298 

445 

463 

Remar  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

13 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  Interests  0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

12 

17 

17 

Rieck-McJunkin  Dairy  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

16 

23 

24 

Updike  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

12 

Riverside  Taxi  Service  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Van  Dyke  Taxicab  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Corp. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

13 

E.  H.  Vare 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

11 

11 

Rocky  Mt.  Parks  Transp.  Co. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

3 

21 

23 

33 

56 

F.  G.  Vogt  &  Sons,  Inc. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

5 

12 

14 

14 

L.  W.  Rogers  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

John  Wanamaker 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

27 

37 

37 

63 

Rome  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

10 

Ward  Baking  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

53 

76 

76 

78 

The  Rosenbaum  Company 

1 

1 

2 

11 

12 

33 

39 

43 

40 

37 

Webster  Transportation  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Thomas  J.  Ryan 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

13 

16 

Raphael  Weill  &  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

12 

12 

20 

City  of  St.  Louis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

9 

10 

14 

16 

Western  Electric  Company 

0 

0 

2 

4 

5 

5 

9 

15 

19 

24 

Saks  &  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Western  Meat  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

a 

12 

27 

Salt  Lake  Transportation  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

15 

15 

Western  Motor  Transport  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

6 

6 

22 

San  Bernardino  M  ’  t’n  Auto  Line 

0 

1 

3 

4 

6 

6 

9 

14 

15 

15 

Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

30 

30 

City  of  San  Francisco 

0 

0 

0 

I 

1 

1 

1 

3 

10 

14 

J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Interests 

0 

l 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

16 

19 

12 

San  Francisco  Drayage  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

10 

10 

10 

12 

R.  H.  White  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

13 

13 

13 

Sandersville  Coca  Cola  Bott.  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

5 

5 

6 

10 

White  Bus  Line,  Inc. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

12 

16 

28 

Sander  Brothers 

0 

4 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

13 

White  Star  Auto  Line 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

9 

9 

11 

San  J oaq  uin  Light  &  Power  Cor p .  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

14 

White  Taxi  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

24 

25 

43 

Savage- Schofield  Company 

0 

0 

1 

4 

5 

5 

5 

6 

7 

10 

White  Taxicab  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

11 

11 

Schmidt  &  Ziegler,  Ltd. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

10 

White  Transit  Company,  Inc. 

0 

1 

1 

2 

6 

9 

19 

29 

31 

36 

Andrew  Schoch  Grocery  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

11 

11 

11 

Wilson  &  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

22 

Schulze  Baking  Company 

1 

1 

9 

15 

17 

22 

23 

26 

31 

35 

Wm.  Winkler  (Steele-Wedeles) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Seiple  &  Wolf  Construction  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Woodward  &  Lothrop 

0 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

7 

13 

14 

13 

Shaffer  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

43 

Geo.  Worthington  Company 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

8 

10 

15 

Shell  Co.  of  California 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

10 

Yellowstone  Park  Transp.  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

106 

112 

112 

135 

Franklin  Simon  &  Company 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

10 

14 

14 

17 

18 

Yosemite  National  Park  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

7 

25 

27 

24 

25 

"  Skinner  Packing  Company 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Zettelmeyer  Coal  Company 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10 

10 

W.  &  J.  Sloane 

13 

14 

15 

15 

15 

17 

21 

23 

23 

28 

Zumstein  Taxicab  Company 

« 

0 

0 

2 

2 

6 

10 

20 

25 

25 

Smith  &  Hicks,  Inc. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

13 

13 

13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12674 

Spear  &  Company 

0 

0 

1 

9 

13 

14 

15 

22 

23 

27 

56  205  526  1073 

1798  2711  5270  7637  9413 

Otto  Stahl,  Inc. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

13 

‘Standard  Gas  &  Elec.  Co. 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

11 

17 

14 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana 

1 

1 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

9 

7 

59 

26 

122 

67 

168 

97 

201 

111 

214 

188 

232 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

Cleveland 


'Exclusive  of  subsidiary  or  affiliated  companies  Individually  listed. 


Reasons  for 
buying 

Lastlong 

Union  Suits 
They  are 

Feather¬ 

weight 

Flat-knit 

Loose- 

fitting 

Absorbent 

Elastic 


‘V: 


’  Shaped 
Belt 


WHEN  we  designed  LastlongUnion 
Suits  we  had  in  mind  the  men  who 
wanted  underwear  that  wouldn’t  and 
couldn’t  pinch,  bind  or  grip. 

Instead  of  giving  you  a  couple  of 
inches  of  elastic  knit  insertion  we  make 
the  whole  suit  of  the  lightest  and  best 
flat-knit,  cotton  fabric  made  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  It’s  elastic  all  over. 


” —  loose  fitting, 
incidentally  the 


Plenty  of  “give 
featherweight ;  and 
Lastlong  fabric  absorbs  perspiration. 
See  it,  compare  it,  wear  it 

Short  sleeve,  three  quarter  leg;  athletic: 

■hort  sleeve,  knee  length,  and  long  sleeve, 
ankle  length  for  men.  Boys,  athletic. 

Booklet  “  Buy  with  Know  led ee"  and  sample  fabric 
sent  on  request 

At  your  dealers 

LASTLONG  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

349  Broadway  Dept.  C  New  York 


For  L  TRADE  MARK 

M/ari  FEATHERWEIGHT  *  •  FLAT-KNIT  RriVC 

Union  Suits 


Wherever  you  live,  you  can 

at  any  moment  become  a  Pace  Student 

in  Accountancy  and  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration — you  can  lay  for  yourself  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  eventual  market  value  as  a  professional 

accountant,  an  auditor,  a  cost  analyst,  a  tax  specialist, 
a  treasurer,  a  controller,  a  technically  trained  executive. 
You  do  not  have  to  remain  in  routine  and  restricted  employment 
—the  demand  for  Accountancy-educated  men  and  women  every¬ 
where  far  outruns  the  supply. 

The  Pace  Courses  in  Accountancy  and  Business  Administration  —  accredited, 
standardized,  developmental  courses— have  already  enabled  thousands  of  forward- 
looking  men  and  women  to  turn  spare  hours  into  increased  capacity,  increased 
usefulness,  increased  income.  Look  where  you  will,  you  find  Pace  students  and 
graduates  making  good  in  the  professional  practice  of  Accountancy,  in  all  kinds 
of  business  enterprises,  in  Federal  and  municipal  employ.  They  have  made 
their  economic  futures  secure,  largely  by  means  of  systematic,  purposeful  study. 

You  can  study  the  Pace  Course  either  in  a  Resident  School  or  by.  Extension 
through  the  mails.  Many  new  class  groups  (day  and  evening)  are  being  formed 
all  the  year  round  at  Pace  Institute,  Washington,  Boston,  and  New  York,  and 
twice  a  year  at  each  of  48  other  affiliated  schools.  Special  9-weeks’  summer  day 
classes  will  begin  at  Pace  Institute,  New  York,  on  July  7. 

$7  Month’s  Trial  Instruction 

Students  who  take  the  Pace  Course  by  Extension  are  privileged  to  enrol  for  one  month’s  trial 
instruction,  with  the  charge  for  tuition  and  texts  limited  to  $7.  There  is  no  obligation  whatsoever 
to  continue  the  Course.  This  liberal  offer  will  enable  you  to  test  to  your  own  satisfaction  Pace 
Institute’s  ability  to  teach  you  Accountancy  by  Extension  through  the  Mails.  Pace  Extension 
Students  study  the  same  subjects  as  do  Resident  School  Students,  and  are  taught  and  developed  by 
Resident  School  instructors. 

“MAglNP.  RFA  nY”  Send  for  a  descriptive  circular  and  also  for  a  complimentary 
i  copy  of  "MAKING  READY,”  a  32-page  booklet  which  contains 
much  helpful  information  about  economic  opportunities  for  Accountancy-educated  men  and  women. 


Pace  &  Pace 


Hudson  Terminal 

30  Church  St.,  New  York 


PLEASE 
USE  THIS 
COUPON 


Pace  &  Pace,  30  Church  St.,  New  York 

Send  me,  without  obligation,  a  copy  of  “MAKING  READY,” 
also  details  of  your  month’s  trial  instruction  plan. 

Name 


Address 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 

Table  Butte 


Continued  from  page  52 


“Mr.  Brule  is  in  Los  Angeles.”  It 
was  the  music  of  ghost  bells,  ringing 
in  the  moonlight  of  Billy  McQueen’s 
dreams!  For  Billy  McQueen  knew  that 
he  had  found  his  Girl. 

“I  am  disappointed!”  Billy  heard  his 
lying  tongue  proclaiming.  “I  had  hoped 
to  find  him  here.  I  have  heard  that 
Table  Butte  offers  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  investment.  I  have  never 
touched  mining  stocks,  but  this  seemed 
something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary. 

.  .  .  My  interests  are  almost  wholly  in 
the  northern  California  forests  .  .  .” 

Billy  halted,  for  he  realized  vaguely 
that  if  he  went  on  he  surely  would  be¬ 
come  maudlin. 

“Miller  &  Brule  are  offering  excep 
tional  inducements  in  the  development 
stock  of  the  Peabody  Group,”  the  girl 
said.  She  was  very  calm  and  business 
like. 

“I  would  like  to  look  about  the  dis¬ 
trict,”  McQueen  heard  himself  saying. 
“Will  Mr.  Brule  be  back  soon?” 

The  girl  watched  him  with  a  well- 
bred  but  certain  peculiar  interest  which 
McQueen  felt  vaguely  but  could  not 
apprehend.  “In  a  week,  I  think.  Please 
look  our  properties  over  carefully  and 
let  us  know  as  soon  as  you  decide  to 
invest.” 

“Thank  you!”  Once  more  it  was 
Billy  McQueen’s  voice;  but  his  deliri¬ 
ous  heart  was  uttering  over  and  over 
and  over:  “I  love  you,  I  love  you,  I 
love  you!”  He  turned  to  go.  At  the 
door  he  looked  back.  “I  shall  come  in 
every  day  if  I  may,”  he  said.  “I  fancy 
there  will  be  much  information  which 
you  may  be  able  to  give  me.” 

The  girl  did  not  speak,  but  she  smiled 
faintly  and  bowed  and  Billy  McQueen’s 
reluctant  feet  conducted  him  through 
the  door. 

HALFWAY  across  the  street  he 
stopped,  considered  a  moment,  then 
went  back.  The  infernal  typewriter 
clattered  industriously.  Miller  &  Brule’s 
stenographer  was  a  zealous  employee. 
The  girl  looked  up  inquiringly  as  Billy 
entered. 

“A — a  map,”  the  young  man  stam¬ 
mered.  “I  wonder  if  you  can  fur¬ 
nish  me  with  a  map  of  the  Peabody 
Group.” 

And,  as  before,  it  seemed  to  McQueen 
that  the  girl  hesitated  and  again  he 
was  instinctively  conscious  of  a  certain 
indefinable  feeling  that  he  was  being 
appraised.  Only  for  an  instant,  how¬ 
ever,  and  then  the  girl  reached  into  a 
drawer  of  her  desk  and  handed  him  a 
blue  print. 

“Not  for  general  distribution,”  she 
said  with  her  slight  smile.  Billy 
thought  there  was  a  slightly  troubled 
expression  far  back  in  the  marvelous 
eyes,  regarding  him  so  steadily  under 
the  long,  smoky  lashes.  “May  I  ask 
you  to  return  it  to  me  directly  you  have 
made  your  visit?” 

Billy  McQueen  thanked  her  and  prom¬ 
ised.  But  it  was  not  until  he  was  half¬ 
way  up  the  Butte  that  his  conscience 
began  to  pain  him. 

“This  is  a  man’s  game,”  he  tried  to 
insist.  “You  must  fight  the  devil  with 
fire!” 

“You  lied,”  accused  his  conscience. 
“To  Her!” 

McQueen  arose  and  went  on,  deter¬ 
mined  in  spite  of  his  troublesome  con¬ 
science.  Following  the  lines  laid  down 


on  the  Miller  &  Brule  blue-print,  he 
climbed  to  the  rim  of  old  Table  Butte 
and  came  to  a  rude  shaft  house  with  a 
dozen  men  laboring  about  it.  A  man  in 
greasy  overalls  and  covered  with  per¬ 
spiration  looked  up  as  the  young  man 
approached. 

“This  one  of  the  Peabody  Group?” 
inquired  McQueen. 

The  man  looked  his  visitor  up  and 
down.  Plainly  he  was  suspicious.  “He’s 
had  his  orders!”  thought  Billy.  But  the 
young  man  was  smoking  an  expensive 
cigar  and  he  looked  the  man  haughtily 
in  the  eye.  The  miner’s  regard  came 
back  to  the  cigar. 

“Yes,  sir,”  he  said.  “This  is  the 
Gray  Mule.” 

“Queer  names  the  old  prospectors  give 
their  claims.” 

“Yes,  sir.  They  always  do  that.  Old 
prospectors  are  nuts.  All  of  them. 
And  liars.” 

BILLY  pulled  the  blue  print  from  his 
pocket  and  studied  it.  The  blue 
print  quite  disarmed  the  miner,  for  he 
saw  that  it  was  one  from  Miller  & 
Brule’s  office.  McQueen  strolled  on 
along  the  Gray  Mule  claim,  still  smok¬ 
ing  his  expensive  cigar.  When  he  was 
out  of  sight  of  the  group  about  the 
shaft  house  he  took  out  a  small  pocket 
compass  and  studied  it. 

“Fifteen  hundred  feet  from  the  Gray 
Mule  shaft,”  he  muttered,  rehearsing 
old  Topango’s  instructions.  He  set  off 
at  a  brisk  pace  along  the  summit  arid 
finally  came  to  a  rude  shack  with  two 
men  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  playing  cards. 

“This  Miller  &  Brule  land?”  asked 
McQueen.  “I’ve  just  come  up  from  the 
office  to  look  over  the  Peabody  Group.” 
He  hauled  out  the  blue  print  and 
frowned  at  it. 

“No,  sir,”  replied  one  of  the  men, 
“This  part  of  Miller  &  Brule’s  property 
hasn’t  been  opened  up  yet.  You’ve  just 
crossed  over  the  south  end  line  of  the 
Gray  Mule.” 

“You  Miller  &  Brule  men?” 

“Sure!” 

“They  don’t  work  you  very  hard!” 
The  man  grinned.  “We’re  special 
ists,”  he  said.  “Fightin’  men.  Miller  & 
Brule  have  got  fifteen  of  us  posted 
round  here  to  keep  off  jumpers.” 

“Five  claims,  runnin’  end-on-end 
along  the  backbone  of  the  Butte.”  Again 
old  Topango’s  instructions  ran  through 
the  young  man’s  mind.  He  consulted 
the  blue  print,  but  he  did  not  see  it.  In¬ 
stead,  before  him  he  saw  the  Jake  Shinn 
Group,  alive  with  industry,  roaring 
with  machinery.  There,  before  his  eyes, 
lay  the  backbone  of  the  Butte,  piled 
with  loose  rock  amid  which  grew  the 
stingy  vegetation  that  thrives  nowhere 
else.  As  he  looked  he  felt  the  same 
emotions  that  Moses  must  have  felt 
when  first  he  viewed  the  Promised 
Land. 

“What  house  is  this?”  he  asked  sud¬ 
denly. 

“Oh,  that  was  built  by  an  old  bald- 
headed  burro  tramp  who  tried  to  jump 
this  land,”  replied  the  guard.  “He 
didn’t  stay,  but  I  never  imagined  an 
old  bird  like  that  could  put  up  such  a 
rough-house.” 

Billy  chuckled  inwardly.  Old  To- 
pango  had  not  mentioned  this.  He 
folded  the  blue  print  and  returned  it  to 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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( ord  Tires,  you  will  find  a 
lot  of  thejilverbwn  Qrds 
of  last  year,  and  the  year 
before,  still  delivering 
the  miles . 

Goodrich.  Tiircs 

"Best  in  the  Long  Run 

The  3.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company ,  Akron,  Ohio  •  Adjustment  2asis:  Silvertown  Cords,  Zooo  Miles-,  Fabric  Tires,  6ooo  Miles 
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Does  Your  Tobacco  Sift 
Down  into  the  Stem 
of  Your  Pipe? 

Edgeworth  Tobacco  goes  out  into  the 
world  to  make  its  own  friends.  It  is  a 
good  smoking  tobacco.  We  don’t  have 
to  make  many  claims  for  it. 

It  makes  quite  a  number  of  friends 
for  itself.  Some  of  these  good  friends 
.write  to  us.  One  of  them  recently  sent 
us  the  following  suggestion: 

Larus  &  Bro.  Co. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Gentlemen : 

Being  an  occasional  smoker  and  on 
those  occasions  usually  smoking  your 
tobacco,  I  am  writing  to  mention  a 
point  which  might  be  used  in  your  ad¬ 
vertising  to  your  advantage,  which 
to  my  knowledge  has  appeared  in 
none  of  your  advertisements  to  date. 

Your  tobacco  possesses  the  particu¬ 
lar  quality  of  not  being  rubbed  too 
fine,  as  a  great  many  of  the  various 
brands  of  tobacco  are,  and  this  should 
be  a  great  selling  item,  as  a  smoker 
invariably  experiences  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  keeping  the  stem  of 
his  pipe  clear  and  clean  with  the 
average  tobaccos,  which  practically 
always  are  drawn  into  and  block  up 
the  stem.  This  is  merely  a  point 
which  I  have  noticed  and  hope  that 
it  may  be  of  use  to  you. 

If  your  pipe  clogs  up  too  quickly,  we 
believe  you’ll  find  that  Edgeworth  will 
relieve  you  of  one  of  the  petty  annoy¬ 
ances  of  smoking. 

You  are  not  likely 
to  become  an  Edge- 
worth  enthusiast 
simply  on  this  ac¬ 
count.  You  will 
want  a  smoking  to¬ 
bacco  which  has  the 
flavor  and  fragrance 
-  perfectly  match¬ 
ing  your  indi¬ 
vidual  taste. 

Whether  or  not 
Edgeworth  will 
in  every  way 
suit  your  individ¬ 
ual  taste  can  be 
decided  only  by 
bringing  you  and 
Edgeworth  to¬ 
gether. 

Though  Edgeworth  doesn’t  suit  all 
smokers,  it  suits  many  —  not  just  be¬ 
cause  it  doesn’t  clog  up  the  stems  of 
their  pipes,  but  because  it’s  also  a 
pretty  good  smoking  tobacco. 

We  invite  you  to  try  it. 

Simply  send  us  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postcard.  If  you  will  add  the  name  of 
the  dealer  to  whom  you  will  go  for  more 
in  case  you  like  Edgeworth,  we  would 
appreciate  that  courtesy  on  your  part. 

We  will  despatch  to  you  samples  of 
Edgeworth  in  both  forms — Plug  Slice 
and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  formed  into 
flat  cakes  and  then  sliced  into  thin, 
moist  wafers.  One  wafery  slice  rubbed 
for  a  second  between  the  hands  fur¬ 
nishes  an  average  pipeful. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  already 
rubbed  for  you.  You  pour  it  straight 
from  the  little  blue  can  into  the  bowl 
of  your  pipe. 

Both  kinds  pack  nicely,  light  quickly, 
and  burn  freely  and  evenly  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  pipe. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  various  sizes  to 
suit  the  needs  and  means  of  all  pur¬ 
chasers.  Both  Edgeworth  Plug  slice  and 
Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  are  packed  in 
small,  pocket-size  packages,  in  handsome 
tin  numidors,  and  glass  jars,  and  also 
in  various  handy  in-between  quantities. 

For  the  free  samples  which  we  would 
like  you  to  judge,  address  Larus  &  Brother 
Co.,  3  South  21st  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly 
send  you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one- 
or  two-dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Edge- 
worth  Plug  Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  for 
the  same  price  you  would  pay  the  jobber. 
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his  pocket.  “Good-by,”  he  said,  and 
turned  back. 

The  girl  was  sitting  on  the  veranda 
of  the  Miller  &  Brule  house  when  he 
went  to  return  the  blue  print.  He 
handed  her  the  map  and  thanked  her. 

“Did  you  find  it  a  hard  climb?”  she 
asked. 

“Not  at  all!”  Billy  sat  down  upon 
the  edge  of  the  porch.  “I’m  a  woods¬ 
man  and  I’m  used  to  climbing  hills — ” 
He  stopped. 

“I  have  always  wanted  to  see  the 
forests  of  northern  California,”  said  the 
girl.  “I  hope  to  go  there  some  day.” 

“You  shall  —  wonderful  girl  —  you 
shall!”  sang  Billy’s  happy  soul. 

Half  an  hour  later  Billy  McQueen 
rode  out  of  Table  Butte  along  the  Mesa 
Caliente  road  toward  Juniper  Springs. 

“T'VIDN’T  the  Happy  Daddy  look  good 
to  you?” 

“It  looked  like  a  million  dollars!”  ad¬ 
mitted  Billy.  He  was  quiet  and 
thoughtful. 

“But  something  worries  you!”  in¬ 
sisted  old  man  Topango.  “You  ain’t 
happy!” 

“I  had  to  lie  to  Miller  &  Brule’s 
stenographer  and  I  don’t  like  to  lie.” 

“Oh — is  that  all?”  said  Topango, 
much  relieved.  “Minin’  is  exactly  like 
politics.  You  can’t  tell  the  truth  and 
get  anywhere.” 

“But,  Topango — this  was  a  girl!” 

The  old  man  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth  and  stared.  “What  was  her 
name,  Billy?” 

“Marion,”  replied  McQueen  absently. 
“At  least  I  heard  her  office  boy  call  her 
‘Miss  Marion.’  I  don’t  know  her  first 
name.  Say,  Topango,  do  you  know 
where  we  can  find  the  men  who  located 
the  other  four  claims  you  mentioned?” 

“Somewhere  in  Los  Angeles,  I  reckon. 
They  went  to  Los  Angeles,  so  I  heard 
later.  One  of  ’em  has  a  brother  that’s 
a  bartender  out  near  the  Plaza.  Chances 
are  this  bartender  would  know  where 
his  brother  was.  And  the  brother  could 
tell  me  about  the  others.” 

Billy  McQueen  leaned  suddenly  for¬ 
ward.  “You’ll  go  over  to  Mesa  Caliente 
in  the  morning  and  take  the  first  train 
to  Los  Angeles.”  He  took  out  the  roll  of 
bills,  divided  them  evenly,  and  handed 
one  roll  to  the  old  man.  “Get  those 
claims!  Get  ’em  quick!  It’s  near  the 
middle  of  October,  and  we’ve  only  two 
months  and  a  half  to  get  the  assess¬ 
ment  work  done  on  five  claims.  And 
we’re  running  on  a  shoe  string,  at  that! 
Have  the  relinquishments  made  out  to 
you  and  me,  jointly.  As  soon  as  you 
have  them  cinched,  telephone  me  at 
Table  Butte.  Just  telephone  ‘Everybody 
happy,’  and  I’ll  understand.  I’ll  stop 
at  the  Majestic  Hotel.  They  have  a 
connection  with  the  Miller  &  Brule  long¬ 
distance  wire. 

“When  I  get  to  Mesa  Caliente  I’m 
going  to  write  to  four  fellows  I  know 
up  on  the  Trinity.  Service  men.  They’ll 
come.  I’ll  instruct  them  to  get  off  the 
train  at  Mesa  Caliente.  You  meet  them 
there  and  bring  them  up  to  the  Happy 
Daddy.  There’ll  probably  be  fighting,  but 
I’ll  join  you  as  you  come  through  Table 
Butte,  and  we’ll  get  there  if  I  know 
those  boys  from  the  north!  Got  it?” 

“Shorely!”  Into  the  old  man’s  voice 
had  crept  an  exultant  ring  that  seemed 
to  come  from  his  far  youth.  Bill  sprang 
up  and  started  out  into  the  darkness. 

“Where  you  goin’,  Billy?”  asked 
Topango. 

“Mesa  Caliente,”  McQueen  called 
over  his  shoulder.  “Every  minute 
counts  now.” 

THREE  days  had  passed;  three  days 
of  mental  torture,  for  inaction  was 
like  poison  to  the  impatient  soul  of 
Billy  McQueen,  waiting  in  the  stifling 
barroom  of  the  Majestic  Hotel.  Of 
course  part  of  this  time  had  been 
heaven,  for  he  had  visited  Miss  Marion 
every  day. 

They  were  sitting  upon  the  veranda 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  when 
the  landlord  appeared  upon  the  porch 
of  the  Majestic  Hotel,  down  the  street, 
and  beckoned. 


“Message  for  you,  Mr.  McQueen!”  he 
bawled. 

“Probably  from  your  foreman,  up  in 
the  forests,”  smiled  the  girl. 

“Only  two  words!”  said  the  mysti¬ 
fied  landlord.  “‘Everybody  happy!’ 
That’s  all  I  could  make  out  of  it.”  He 
blinked  at  the  young  man  with  per¬ 
plexed  eyes. 

“That’s  all  right!”  said  Billy.  He 
tried  to  make  the  remark  sound  non¬ 
chalant. 

Another  long  period  of  waiting  suc¬ 
ceeded  Topango’s  cryptic  message  an¬ 
nouncing  that  he  had  secured  the  other 
four  claims.  The  Trinity  Forest  is  a 
remote  place,  and  mail  reaches  it  slow¬ 
ly.  Day  after  day  passed  with  Billy  Mc¬ 
Queen  alternating  between  the  heaven 
of  Miss  Marion’s  society  and  the  hell 
of  the  Majestic’s  dirty  barroom,  where 
the  young  man’s  usually  strong  nerves 
jumped  and  tangled  with  every  clamor 
of  the  telephone  bell. 

And  still  old  man  Brule  was  delayed 
in  Los  Angeles.  Billy  was  thankful 
for  that. 

IT  was  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth 
day,  and  McQueen  was  sitting  out  on 
the  porch  of  the  hotel.  “Hey,  Gus,”  he 
heard  the  landlord  say  excitedly.  “What 
d’ye  think!  I  was  listenin’  in  on  the 
wire  just  now,  and  I  heard  somebody 
telephonin’  from  Mesa  Caliente  that  a 
gang  of  jumpers  is  on  the  way  in  from 
Juniper  Springs!  And  old  man  Brule’s 
on  the  way,  cornin’  in  the  stage.  He 
ought  to  be  here  in  an  hour!” 

“Fine  chance  them  jumpers’ll  have!” 
sncsrcd  Gus. 

“I  don’t  know  about  that!”  The  land¬ 
lord  was  worried.  He  too  was  a  Miller 
&  Brule  man.  “This  feller  says  they 
looked  like  fighters.” 

Billy  waited  for  no  more.  He  slipped 
up  to  his  room  and  sat  upon  the  bed, 
thinking  rapidly.  Possession!  Nine 
points  in  possession!  Only  two  Miller 
&  Brule  men  on  the  Happy  Daddy  at 
present— but  in  an  hour  they  would  be 
massed  there!  If  he  could  gain  posses¬ 
sion — then  trust  to  Topango  and  the 
boys  from  the  north  to  battle  their 
way  up! 

He  flung  on  his  pack  bag,  buckled  on 
his  big  service  revolver,  and  left  the 
hotel.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the 
building  he  started  to  run.  His  way  led 
him  past  the  green-painted  house.  Miss 
Marion  saw  him  running,  and  her  hand 
went  out  swiftly  to  the  telephone  at 
her  side.  It  connected  with  the  shaft 
house  at  the  summit  of  the  Butte.  A 
moment  her  hand  hesitated,  then  re¬ 
placed  the  receiver  upon  the  hook.  Mc¬ 
Queen  was  out  of  sight,  laboring  up 
the  steep  hill. 

The  telephone  wire  mocked  Billy  all 
the  way.  He  had  nothing  with  which 
to  cut  it;  nor  would  cutting  it  have 
done  any  good,  for  beyond  doubt  the 
news  had  already  gone  on  ahead  of  him. 
He  confidently  expected  a  fight  at  the 
Gray  Mule  shaft  house,  but  he  held 
doggedly  on.  His  faith  in  himself  and 
his  hunch  was  strong  in  the  face  of 
despair.  Still,  he  was  astounded  when 
he  passed  the  Gray  Mule  to  have  the 
men  nod  civilly  at  him  and  pay  him 
no  more  attention.  But  he  could  not 
believe,  even  yet.  He  was  sure  he  would 
find  the  fighting  men  gathered  at  the 
line  of  the  Happy  Daddy.  Yet  when 
he  reached  the  line  and  passed  across 
it,  all  was  peaceful  and  serene.  The 
two  guards  sat  in  the  shade  of  the 
shack,  playing  their  eternal  game  of 
cards,  a  bottle  on  the  ground  between 
them. 

“Your  labors  are  over,”  McQueen  an¬ 
nounced  calmly.  “You  may  go!” 

The  men  sprang  to  their  feet.  “Who 
are  you?”  asked  the  spokesman  of  the 
previous  visit.  “We’re  Miller  &  Brule 
men.” 

“Miller  &  Brule  don’t  own  this  prop¬ 
erty,”  said  McQueen,  still  speaking 
calmly  and  without  excitement.  “I 
own  it!” 

“You  be  dam — ”  cried  the  guard. 
“Get  him,  Ed!” 

“Suppose  you  lay  aside  your  can- 
( Continued  on  page  60) 
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Radiator  leaks'  can  be  cured,  perma¬ 
nently  and  satisfactorily,  in  5  to  10 
minutes,  without  the  least  risk  at  a  cost 
of  only  75c.  Why  pay  $15  to  $30  for  a 
costly  repair  job.  giving  no  better  re¬ 
sults— vour  car  laid  up  for  days? 

Good  results  are  guaranteed  when  you 
use 

RADIATOR 

NEVERLEAK 

a  liquid,  almost  magical  in  its  ability 
to  stop  the  meanest  leaks  anywhere 
in  cooling  system,  simply  by  pouring 
contents  of  a  9-ounce  can  into  the 
water  in  your  radiator.  It  reaches  the 
leaks  and  seals  them. 

Remember,  if  Radiator  Neverleak 
doesnT  do  all  we  claim  for  it;  if  it 
doesn’t  satisfy  you  perfectly,  your 
money  will  be  refunded  or  the  goods 
replaced,  free,  at  your 
option,  by  your  dealer,  or 
by  us.  Radiator  Never¬ 
leak  can  not  harm  your 

R  A  H  HA/TflRl  radiator! 

Hvfn'lnlril  Carry  a  can  always  for 
emergency.  Get  the 
genuine  in  the  yellow, 
white  and  green  can. 
Price  75c  at  all  dealers  or 
sent  direct. 

Buffalo  Specialty  Co. 

“Ibe MWA  People" 
363  EUicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Neverleak  Experts  far  25  Years 


P.  F.  COLLIER  A  SON  COMPANY 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

You  may  send  me,  without  obligation, 
a  copy  of  The  Junior  Classics  free  booklet. 

Address . — - - - . — •••■ 


Here  is  a  Free  Book 

About  Your  Young  Folks’  Reading 

IT  was  printed  to  give  away.  There  is  a 
copy  for  every  Collier  reader  who  has 
children — absolutely  free. 

It  contains  the  advice  of  the  greatest 
teachers  in  America  about  the  young  folks’ 
readine  —  priceless  counsel  for  fathers  and 
mothers  who  care. 

It  tells  how  all  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
literature  have  been  gathered  together  into 
ten  beautiful  volumes  in 

The  Junior  Classics 

Out  of  all  the  stories,  poems,  legends,  etc.,  in  the 
world,  the  847  in  The  Junior  Classics  are  best 
adapted  to  forming  character,  making  school  work 
easier,  and  insuring  success.  They  make  the  best 
reading  in  the  world  for  the  young  folks.  They 
inspire  clean,  high  ideals,  out  of  the  heroic,  thrill¬ 
ing  incidents  of  history  and  legend. 

Send  Coupon  for  Your  Copy 


Vulcanize 


Your  Tubes— in  5  Minutes 

Make  a  firm,  feather-edge,  lasting — VULCANIZED 
—tube  repair — anywhere  on  the  road — in  5  minutes— 
Quicker  and  safer  than  a  temporary  “cold  patch 
—makes  the  tube  good  as  new. 

Over  1,000,000  Motorists 
Use  the  Shaler 

and  will 


because  it  is  a  thoroughly  practical  little  outfit  — 
vulcanize  tube  punctures  as  perfectly  in  5  minutes — as  your 
repairman  can  do  —  cleanly,  without  delay  or  annoyance. 

Packed  in  a  neat  box — compact — and  can  be  carried  con¬ 
veniently  under  the  seat — always  ready  for  emergency  repairs 
— on  the  road  or  in  the  garage. 


Complete  Outfit  $1.50  at  All  Dealers 

Prices  slightly  ^higher  west  of  the  Rockies  and  in  Canada 

Outfit  includes  1 2  Patch-&-Heat  Units,  6  round  and  6  oblong 
Ask  y°ur  dealer  for  a  demonstration 

C.  A.  Shaler  Co.,  1103  Fourth  Street 
Waupun,  Wis. 
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The  Measure  of  Progress 


The  progress  of  the  past, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  future, 
is  measured  by  criticism — for 
criticism  exists  only  where 
there  is  faith  in^”  ability  to 
improve.  -t- 

We  do  not  criticise  an  ox 
cart  or  condemn  the  tallow 
dip,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  are  obsolete.  During  the 
reconstruction  period  through 
which  our  country  is  now 
passing,  if  the  public  does  not 
criticise  any  public  utility  or 
other  form  of  service,  it  is  be¬ 


cause  there  seems  little  hope 
for  improvement. 

The  intricate  mechanism  of 
telephone  service  is,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  sub¬ 
ject  to  criticism,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  the  most  intimate  of 
all  personal  services. 

The  accomplishment  of  the 
telephone  in  the  past  fixed  the 
quality  of  service  demanded 
today;  a  greater  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  quality  and  scope  of 
service  will  set  new  standards 
for  the  future. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


DON’T  be  a  kill-joy!  A  cougher  is  just  about  the  best 
little  joy-annihilator  in  the  world.  He  spreads  gloom  wher¬ 
ever  he  goes.  He  not  only  has  a  poor  time  himself,  but  also 
spoils  the  fun  of  others.  Coughing  is  unnecessary,  because 
Smith  Brothers  S-B  Cough  Drops  will  relieve  it.  Absolutely 
Pure.  No  drugs.  Just  enough  charcoal  to  sweeten  the  stomach. 


Drop  that  Cough 

5  M ITH  BROTH  ERS  of  Houghfteepsits 


FAMOUS  SINCE  /B4-7 
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nons,”  said  Billy,  “and  we’ll  fight  it 
out  like  he-men!” 

There  was  but  a  moment  of  hesita¬ 
tion,  then  all  three  unbuckled  then- 
belts  and  flung  their  guns  behind  them. 

Ten  minutes  later  one  of  the  card 
players  lay  moaning  among  the  cactus.  I 
McQueen,  his  face  unbeautiful  and  bat-  j 
tered,  watched  the  other  fighting  man 
loping  across  the  rocks  and  brush 
toward  the  Gray  Mule.  The  fallen 
gladiator  followed  presently. 

“I’ve  licked  two,  anyway!”  observed 
McQueen  with  a  bloody  grin.  “Only 
thirteen  left!  And  they’ll  all  be  here 
in  half  an  hour!” 

He  found  water  and  washed  his  face. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  barricade  himself 
inside  the  flimsy  shack.  Methodically 
he  hunted  until  he  found  a  brand-new- 
pick  handle  and  set  it  in  a  handy  place. 

BUT  the  long  afternoon  wore  along, 
and  still  no  sign  of  the  expected 
Miller  &  Brule,  fighting  men.  Billy  mar¬ 
veled  more  and  more  as  he  sat  smoking 
before  the  barricaded  door.  But  at  last 
a  sound  outside  caught  his  ear. 

“Who  is  it?”  demanded  McQueen,  and 
stood  up,  the  pick  handle  in  his  two 
hands. 

“It’s  me — Jake  Shinn.  Open  the  door 
and  let’s  eat.” 

McQueen  took  down  his  barricade 
and  opened  the  door.  “Lord,  lord!” 
cackled  old  Topango.  “What  you  doin’ 
with  that  black  eye?” 

“It’s  the  king  of  Dahomey’s  birth¬ 
day!”  retorted  McQueen.  “And  I’m  [ 
wearing  the  royal  colors!” 

Old  Topango  took  a  huge  chew  of 
tobacco  in  his  toothless  mouth  and 
grinned  again. 

“Miller  &  Brule’s  fightin’  men  have 
took  to  the  brush — that’s  what’s  hap¬ 
pened!”  he  said.  “They  didn’t  like  the 
looks  of  real  fightin’  men,  and  they  quit 
the  job!  Just  took  one  look  at  your 
gang  and  lit  out.  Old  man  Brule’s 
crazy  mad  and  swears  he’ll  shoot  the 
whole  bunch !  Here’s  our  gang  now.” 

And  coming  across  from  the  Gray 
Mule,  the  big  fellows  from  Billy’s 
Forest  hurried  eagerly.  “Where’s  the 
fight?”  yelled  big  Sam  Eckert,  who  all 
summer  had  been  lookout  at  the  White 
I  Rock  Station. 

“He  took  it  all  himself!”  complained 
old  Topango.  “Selfish  devil!” 

BILLY  McQUEEN  came  down  off  the 
Butte  next  morning,  on  his  way  to 
the  Majestic  Hotel,  where  he  had  left 
some  of  his  belongings.  The  Mesa 
Caliente  stage  stood  in  front  of  the 
hotel,  almost  ready  to  leave.  An  old 
man  leaned  from  the  rear  seat  and 
hailed  Billy. 

“Hey,  you!”  he  called.  “Is  your  name 
McQueen?” 

Billy  stopped.  “Yes,”  he  said. 

“You’d  better  leave — you  and  your 
gang  of  highwaymen!”  The  old  man’s 
gray  face  was  drawn  with  wrath  and 
his  big  frame  quivered.  “I’m  going 
down  to  Los  Angeles  again,  and  if 
you’re  not  gone  when  I  get  back — ” 
McQueen  stepped  close.  “And  I  want 
to  tell  you,”  he  said,  his  voice  low  and 
deadly.  “I  want  to  tell  you  that  we 
are  in  peaceful  possession  of  what  is 
morally  and  legally  our  property !  More¬ 
over,  if  any  of  your  gang  of  alleged 
fighting  men  ever  molests  one  of  us, 
we’ll  shoot!  There  won’t; be  any  pre¬ 
liminary  fist  fight  after  this — we’ll  just 
shoot!” 

The  young  man  turned  on  his  heel 
and  went  on  into  the  Majestic;  The 
stage  disappeared  along  the  Mesa  Cali¬ 
ente  road,  and  the  dust  swallowed  it  up. 

After  he  was  through  at  the  hotel 
McQueen  went  eagerly  to  the  green- 
painted  house.  The  clicking  of  the 
typewriter  greeted  him  as  he  went  in. 
The  girl  looked  up  anxiously,  then 
smiled. 

“I  hear  you’ve  invested!”  she  said. 
“I’ve  got  to  tell  you,”  he  said  miser¬ 
ably.  “I  ought  to  have  told  you  long 
ago.  Miss  Marion,  I — I  lied  to  you!” 

He  waited,  not  daring  to  look  up. 
The  girl  was  silent. 

“I  merely  wanted  to  get  up  on  Table 
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Keeps 

Little  Hurts 
From  Getting  Big 

Smallskin  injuries areliable 
to  become  serious.  Do 
not  give  them  a  chance. 

New-Skin  is  a  preventive 
and  a  protection.  It  is 
antiseptic,  and  it  forms  a 
covering  that  keeps  out 
the  germs. 

Have  it  on  hand  and  use 
it  promptly  when  required. 

“Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin" 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


— I  Want  a  Representative- 

in  every  town  and  city  to  place 
Woman’s  Home  Companion  in 
the  hands  of  the  best  people  and 
look  after  our  expirations. 

Hundreds  of  people  are  making  an  ex¬ 
cellent  income  devoting  only  their  spare 
time  to  this  work.  Write  me  for  full 
particulars  of  my  money-making  plan. 

Chief  of  Staff 9  Desk  C-13 

THE  CROWELL  PUBUSHING  CO. 

416  West  13th  Street  New  York  City 


POWDER  IN  SHOES 
AS  WELL  AS  GUNS 

Foot=Ease  to  be  Added  to  Equipment 
of  Hospital  Corps  at 
Fort  Wayne. 

Under  the  above  heading  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  among  other  things  says :  “The  Theory  is 
that  soldiers  whose  feet  are  in  good  condition 
can  walk  further  and  faster  than  soldiers  who 
have  corns  and  bunions  incased  in  rawhide.” 

The  Plattsburg  Camp  Manual  advises  men 
in  training  to  shake  Foot=Ease  in  their  shoes 
each  morning. 

There  is  no  foot  comforter  equal  to  Allen’s 
Foot=Ease,  the  antiseptic,  healing  powder  to  be 
shaken  into  the  shoes  and  sprinkled  in  the  foot¬ 
bath,  for  hot,  tired,  aching,  perspiring,  smarting, 
swollen,  tender  feet,  corns,  bunions,  blisters  or 
callouses.  What  wouldn’t  you  give  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  one  day’s  pain  of  your  corns  and  bun¬ 
ions  ?  Here  is  relief  for  every  day.  You  won’t 
realize  this  until  you  have  tried  Allen’s  Foot= 
Ease  yourself.  You  simply  forget  all  about 
your  feet  they  are  made  so  comfortable.  Ask 
your  druggist  to-day  for  a  package  of  ALLEN’S 
FOOT=EASE. 
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Make  your  motoring 
FREE  from  cooling 
system  troubles 

SOME  car-owners  neglect  the 
cooling  system  as  if  they  wel¬ 
come  trouble — instead  of  wanting 
to  duck  it-  When  they  are  tour¬ 
ing  miles  from  anywhere  and  the 
radiator  starts  leaking  badly  and 
the  engine  heating  up  rapidly  they 
get  sore  because  they  didn’t  have 
the  foresight  to  keep  a  can  of  “X” 
Liquid  handy. 

When  a  leak  develops  at  any  time  — 
anywhere  in  the  cooling  system  — “X”  is 
simply  poured  into  the  water  and  the 
repair  is  made  while  the  car  is  running. 

“X”  Liquid  kept  constantly  in  the 
water  means  no  more  leaks  and  it 
cleans  out  all  Rust  and  Scale,  giving 
proper  engine  cooling  and  better  engine 
performance. 

NOT  A  RADIATOR  CEMENT! 

Don't  class  “X"  Liquid  with  radiator 
cements,  meals,  or  “dopes".  “X”  is  a 
Scientific  Liquid  repair  process.  It  can¬ 
not  clog  the  fine  water  passages.  Be 
safe.  Get  the  genuine  “X"  Liquid. 

Large  Size  •  $1.50 
Will  do  a  $25  repair  job  ! 

Ford  Size  ...  75c 
At  your  dealer* s 


—  (or  any  other  time) — if  devoted  earnestly 
to  the  volumes  in  Dr.  Eliot’s  Five-Foot 
Shelf  is  enough  to  give  any  ambitious  per¬ 
son  the  fundamentals  of  a  liberal  education. 


Dr.  Eliot,  unquestionably  the  greatest 
American  authority  on  education,  says  so. 


HARVARD  CLASSICS 


Why  is  this  possible  ?  Because  of  the  skillf  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Dr.  Eliot  has  chosen  and  coordinated 
the  418  masterpieces  in  this  set.  Each  work 
bears  an  essential  relation  to  the  whole  idea — 
which  is,  to  give  a  picture  of  the  world’s  civiliza¬ 
tion  through  its  works  of  literature. 

May  we  hand  you  a  copy  of  the  illustrated  free 
booklet  describing  this  wonderful  achievement  ? 
Your  request  incurs  absolutely  no  obligation. 
Just  mail  the  coupon. 

Coupon  brings  booklet 


c.  w.  5-29-20 


F.  Collier  &  Son  Company,  416  W.  13th  street.  New  York 

Please  send  me  wi.hout  anv  >bliga- 
tion  The  Harvard  Classics  Booklet. 
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|  Butte  to  see  those  claims  that  old  man 
Brule  was  trying  to  smuggle  away,”  he 
said.  “It  was  a  low  trick!” 

Still  the  girl  was  silent. 

“And  I’m  not  interested  in  the  for¬ 
ests  of  northern  California;  that  is,  not 
in  a  business  way.” 

He  looked  up.  The  girl  was  smiling 
faintly,  the  blue  eyes  under  the  smoky 
black  lashes  soft,  but  inscrutable  as 
ever. 

“I  knew  all  that,”  she  said  in  a  low 
voice.  “Your  hands  were  calloused,  as 
though  you  had  been  working  hard. 
Few  rich  young  men  work  hard.  And 
you  looked  so  ashamed  of  yourself  when 
you  lied  to  me  that  I  felt  sorry  for  you! 
And  as  for  guessing  that  you  were  a 
forest  ranger  —  this  told  me!”  She 
touched  the  young  man’s  sleeve,  where 
a  worn  pine  tree  was  stitched  upon  the 
khaki.  Billy  McQueen’s  face  was  ludi¬ 
crous  in  its  chagrin. 

“Why  didn’t  you  spill  the  beans  when 
you  knew  I  was  working  against  your 
employer?”  He  had  straightened  now 
and  was  looking  her  in  the  face 
again.  But  the  girl  would  not  look 
at  him. 

“I  know!”  she  said.  “I  was  worse 
than  you !  I  allowed  you  to  go  on  when 
I  knew  you  were  trying  to  take  the 
property  away  from  my — from  Mr. 
Brule.  But  ...  You  looked  so  young 
and  hopeful,  and  I  was  sorry  for  you. 
Besides,  I  knew  that  my — I  knew  that 
1  Miller  &  Brule  were  not  playing  fair 
either.  They  had  run  the  rightful  own¬ 
ers  of  the  property  out  of  Table  Butte. 
Even  though  Mr.  Brule  is  my — is  my 
employer,  I  couldn’t  bring  myself  to 
help  him  in  this!”  Her  eyes  began  fill¬ 
ing  with  slow  tears.  “I  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  office.  It  was  a  choice  I 
had  to  make — traitor  or  robber.  I  chose 
■  to  be  a  traitor.” 

THERE  are  times  when  people  recog¬ 
nize  by  some  strange  inward  mov¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  great  moments. 
Billy  McQueen  knew  this  for  his  mo¬ 
ment.  He  took  the  girl  in  his  arms. 
It  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in 
all  the  world — as  though  they  had  loved 
for  years. 

It  was  nearly  half  an  hour  before 
either  spoke.  And  then  it  was  the  girl 
that  broke  the  silence. 

“And  I  am  not  through  with  my  con¬ 
fession!”  she  whispered.  “I  am  not 
Miller  &  Brule’s  stenographer.  The 
real  stenographer  left  abruptly,  and  I 
was  left  in  charge  until  my — until  Mr. 
Brule  went  down  to  get  another  and 
attend  to  some  other  important  busi¬ 
ness.  And  my  name  is  not  ‘Miss  Marion.’ 
It  is  ‘Marian,’  my  first  name — and  the 
last  one  is  going  to  make  us  both  un¬ 
happy — terribly  unhappy.  For  it  will 
never  let  me  see  your  northern  forests 
with  you!” 

A  cold  fear  tightened  about  the  young 
man’s  heart.  “What  is  it,  then?”  he 
whispered. 

“Brule!  I  am  Marian  Brule.  Mr. 
Brule  is  my  dad!  And  oh,  Billy.  He 
may  be  a  hard  man  in  business — but  he 
is  the  dearest  dad  in  the  world,  and 
I  love  him — and  I  love  you !  Oh,  Billy, 
Billy!” 

WHEN  a  man  is  stricken  to  the  soul 
he  becomes  a  child  again  and  longs 
for  one  of  his  own  blood.  Billy  Mc¬ 
Queen  halted  in  his  endless  tramping 
up  and  down  the  deserted  little  street. 
It  was  midnight  and  the  stars  looked 
down  upon  him,  indifferent,  old,  pas¬ 
sionless.  What  did  they  care? 

“Uncle  Archie!”  muttered  Billy 
wretchedly.  “ Now  I  must  see  Uncle 
Archie!” 

And  not  bearing  to  wait  for  the  day, 
he  struck  off  afoot  across  the  desert 
]  along  the  Mesa  Caliente  road. 

“Now!”  breathed  Billy  McQueen  as 
he  entered  the  elevator  and  started  up 
toward  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Mc¬ 
Queen  Building.  “Now,  it’s  up  to 
Uncle  Archie!” 

At  length  Billy  McQueen  was  ushered 
into  an  inner  office. 

“ ’Lo,  Bill!”  said  the  huge  man  at 
the  desk.  He  shook  hands,  motioned 
Billy  to  a  chair.  “Matter?” 

“I’m  in  trouble,  Uncle  Archer,” 
blurted  Billy  desperately.  “And  so 
I’ve  come  to  you — ” 


UNIVERSAL  JOINTS  AND 
PROPELLER  SHAFTS 


Spicer  Universal  Joints  and  Propeller 
Shafts  are  electrically  welded.  Amid  a  shower 
of  incandescent  steel,  stubshaft  and  universal 
joint  yoke  are  welded  to  the  tubular  propeller 
shaft. 

Electric  welding  is  a  special  feature  of  SPICER 
Universal  Joints  and  Propeller  Shafts. 

It  is  one  reason  why  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  of  the  leading  makes  of  automo¬ 
biles  and  trucks  are  SPICER  equipped. 

Genuine  Spicer  Universal  Joints 
bear  the  SPICER  name  on  the  flange. 

A  request  on  your  letterhead  brings  an  illustrated  booklet. 

Spicer  Mfg.  Corporation 

SOUTH  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J, 

Welding:  Number  Twenty -Two  oj 
a  series  of  Spicer  advertisements. 

©S.  M.  C.  1920 
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A  Bank  Knows  Its  Own  Country 

IN  Japan,  South  Africa,  Italy,  England— in  all 
important  countries — are  great  commercial 
banks  which  can  give  the  facts  as  to  credit, 
markets,  individual  character  and  business 
methods  that  are  needed  by  American  business 
in  foreign  trade. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New 
York  maintains  close  relations  with  these  great 

international  commercial  banks.  Through  - . 

them,  it  offers  to  its  friends  the  combined 
banking  knowledge  of  the  world. 

National  Bank  of  Gommerce 

in  New  York 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 
Over  Fifty  Million  Dollars 


STILLS 

WATER  STILLS,  made  entirely  of  heavy  copper, 
one  or  three  gallon  capacity,  priced  $25.00  and 
$40.00  respectively.  Shipped  prepaid  by  express  or 
parcel  post  the  same  day  we  receive  yctur  order, 
[deal  for  distilling  water  for  automobile  batteries, 
industrial  uses,  and  drinking  purposes. 

BOYER  &  CO.,  Dept.  J,  Farnum  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

AGENTS:  Big  Money 

taking  orders  for  Thomas  Guaranteed 
Shoes  for  men,  women  and 
children.  All  styles.  Brand 
new  proposition  —  must 
wear  and  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  replaced  free. 
Cheaper  and  better  than 
leather.  Flexible  steel 
arch  shank.  Heel 
can’t  come  off 
Get  started  at 
once.  No  capi¬ 
tal  required.  No  competition.  Big  opportunity 
for  men  and  women.  Write  for  sample  outfit.' 

Thomas  Shoe  Co. ,729  Long  St,  Dayton,  Ohio 


DON’T  BUY 

WITHOUT  THIS  BOOK 

It’s  filled  with  solid  facts  about  the 
values  of  high  grade  Diamonds.Watches  and  Jewelry 
that  will  double  the  purchasing  power  of  your  purse. 

Write  for  the  Royal  Catalog 

A  wholesale  jewelry  house  in  a  nutshell; 
goods  at  prices  minus  middlemen’s  profits.  '  ** 

Get  a  copy  NOW;  it  is  FREE ;  learn  how  to  open 
a  charge  account  and  pay  monthly  or  weekly,  if 
you  like.  Liberty  Bonds  accepted.  Ask  for  Edition  136. 


ROYAL  Diamond  & 'Watch  Cb, 

35  Maiden  Lan«/~  New  Yorlc , 


I  We  pay  up  to  $35.00,  whether  broken  or  not. 

I  Send  now.  Cash  sent  by  return  mail.  Packages  held  5  to 
I  15  days  and  returned  at  our  expense  if  our  offer  is  refused, 
j  Highest  prices  also  paid  for  OLD  GOLD  JEWELRY, 
I  GOLD  and  SILVER  ORE,  GOLD  CROWNS,  BRIDGES, 
WATCHES,  PLATINUM,  DIAMONDS  and  SILVER. 

!  United  States  Smelting  Works,  Dept.  86.  Chicago,  IIL 


This  Man  is  Making 
Big  Money 

You  can  do  the  same.  Write  today  for  our 
complete  proposition.  Nowindy  promises. 
No  exaggerated  claims.  No  capital  re¬ 
quired.  Just  your  time  and  honest  effort. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  all  over 
the  country  are  building  up  a  substan¬ 
tial,  independent  income  by  Introducing 

Zanol  Food  Products  and 
Household  Necessities 

Make  money  and  friends  as  you  to.  The  longer 
you  are  at  it  the  better  you  like  it.  Establish  a 
permanent  and  profitable  businessjof  your  own. 
Be  independent.  Write  today  for  our  new 
money-making  plan. 

American  Products  Co* 

2619  American  Bldg.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Bath  Tub  Heater 


Full  size  white  enamel  tub,  n  lckeled 
12-gal.  tank.  Closes  up  in  space  3  ft. 
square.  On  castors— roll itany where. 
Heater  attachment  for  kerosene, 
gasoleneor  gas.  W ater  heats  quickly , 

waste  drains  through  hose  attacb-^^^^ 
ed  to  temporary  or  permanen*- 
outlet.  Simple.  Guaranteed 
Write  for  catalog  and  price. 


Rowe  Sanitary  Mfg. 
530  6th  St. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Ask  about  ^ 
Ro-8an  Indoor  ^ 
Closets  and  Wash- 
stan  da,  N  o  — 
Plumbing  Required. 
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“Sure!  .Blood’s-  thicker  than  water.  |  1 
“Shoot!”  ■ 

Billy  began  at  the  beginning  and 
told  briefly  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Table 
Butte  and  of  his  success  in  securing 
the  mining  property.  Old  Archer  lis¬ 
tened,  growing  vastly  interested  as  the 
recital  proceeded. 

“And  you  beat  old  Tom  Brule!”  he  1 
chuckled,  though  his  grim  Scotch  face  i 
never  changed  its  iron  expression.  “It’s 
the  blood,  I  tell  you!  Nobody  but  a  j 
McQueen  could  have  done  it!  It’s  the  , 
blood!  Who  staked  you?” 

“I  didn’t  have  any  stake!”  grinned 
Billy  weakly. 

“Ho,  ho!”  roared  old  Archer.  “And 
how  are  you  going  to  develop  it,  now 
you’ve  got  it?” 

“I’ll  sell  stock,  I  suppose.” 

“Bad  business!”  Old  Archer  shook 
his  big  grizzled  head.  “Keep  it  all, ! 
lad;  keep  it  all.”  He  eyed  his  nephew  ! 
shrewdly.  “There’s  something  else.  { 
Matter,  Bill?” 

And  Billy  told  him,  opening  his  sore  j 
heart.  “Mr.  Brule  never  will  forgive 
me.  Not  if  I  should  give  him  all  Table 
Butte.” 

“Ho,  ho!”  barked  old  Archer  again. 
“Tom  Brule?  Wait!”  He  jerked  the 
telephone  toward  him. 

“Hello!”  he  rasped  into  it.  “Get  me 
T.  A.  Brule.  Miller  &  Brule.  .  .  .  Hello! 
This  you,  Tom?  Arch  McQueen  speak¬ 
ing.  Say,  Tom,  I  wonder  if  you’ve  run 
across  my'  nephew,  Bill  McQueen,  up 
at  Table  Butte?  I  hear  he’s  got  some 
valuable  properties  in  that  district.  .  .  . 
What’s  that?  .  .  .  Didn’t  know  he  was 
a  nephew  of  mine?  Well,  he  is!  .  .  . 
Sure!  Fine  boy.  Son  of  my  only 
brother.  You  remember,  Donald  Mc¬ 
Queen,  don’t  you?  Killed  in  the 
Spanish  War.  ...  I  thought  you 
would.  This  boy’s  a  ringer  for  him. 

If  you  run  across  him  up  at  Table, 

I  wish  you’d  help  him  along  all 
you  can;  hey?  .  .  .  I’m  goin’  to 
back  him.” 

THE  wire  seemed  to  stutter.  Old 
Archer  waited  and  let  it  stutter. 
He  winked  a  frosty  eye  at  Billy  Mc¬ 
Queen,  sitting  pale  as  a  ghost  across 
the  table,  and  grinned  the  grin  of  a 
pleased  old  he-wolf. 

“Oh,  by  the  way,”  he  grated  into  the 
telephone.  “Bill  tells  me  he’s  engaged 
to  your  daughter  Marian.  Why  the 
devil  didn’t  you  tell  me?” 

Again  the  wire  stujttered  most  dis¬ 
tractedly,  and  again  the  old  wolf  kept 
silent  and  let  it  stutter. 

“Oh!  Didn’t  know  it  yourself?  Foxy 
kids!  Say,  whaddya  say  to  a  little  wed¬ 
ding  present  to  start  ’em  along?  Say 
about  five  thousand  apiece?  Hey? 
What’s  that?  Good !  I’ll  write  mine 
now  and  give  it  to  Bill.  .  .  .  Sure! 
He’s  here.  He’s  a  McQueen,  Tom.  Old 
stock.  He’ll  take  care  of  that  kid  girl 
of  yours — and  don’t  you  forget  it! 
Well,  I  suppose  you  and  I  will  have 
to  bury  the  hatchet  now.  G’by!  .  .  . 
Hello!  Wha’s  that?  ...  Aw  ri’.  I’ll 
tell  him.  G’by!” 

Old  Archer  slammed  the  receiver 
back  upon  the  hook  and  turned  his 
wintry  face  upon  his  pale-faced  giant 
of  a  nephew. 

“Old  Tom  wants  to  see  you.  Told  me 
to  ask  you  to  come  to  dinner  to-night. 
It  seems  that  his  daughter  has  just 
come  into  town—” 

But  Billy  McQueen  was  gone,  upset¬ 
ting  a  visitor  who  was  about  to  enter 
the  door. 

IT  was  long  past  midnight  in  the  little 
shack  far  up  on  the  Happy  Daddy. 
Long  past  midnight,  but  five  joyous 
service  men  were  singing,  and  through 
the  heavy  bull  bellowing  of  their  song 
arose  the  high  falsetto  yelp  of  old 
Topango  Jake  Shinn,  demonstrating  to 
the  world  that  he  was  not  too  old  to 
sing  and  rejoice. 

It  was  not  a  classic  song  they  sang. 
Men  do  not  sing  such  songs  in  times 
of  great  mental  stress.  Shaking  the 
roof  of  the  little  shack  on  top  of  Table 
!  Butte,  they  roared  to  the  wide  desert: 

Oh,  a  little  pewee  he  sat  on  a  limb: 

He  nodded  to  me  and  I  nodded  to  him; 
I  said  not  a  word  and  neither  did  he — 
But  I’ve  never  forgotten  th j  little  pewee! 


Cuts  Short  Many 
Long  Journeys 


Whether  your  car  is  a  Jitney  or  a 
Jumbo-Joyce,  it’s  all  the  same  to  Garco. 
The  quick  stop  is  just  as  certain.  All 
’round  satisfaction  just  as  sure. 

There’s  a  width,  thickness  and  tex¬ 
ture  of  Garco  Brake  Lining  to  fit  every 
popular  make  of  car. 

And  each  size  is  tough,  wear-resist¬ 
ing  and  has  a  grip  that  holds. 

The  more  exacting  shops  and  stores 
sell  Garco. 

General  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 


ASBESTOS 

BRAKE  LINING 


AGENTS 

Free  samples  GOLD  SIGN  LETTERS  for 

store  and  office  windows.  Anyone  can  put 
on.  Liberal  offer  to  general  agents. 

METALLIC  LETTER  CO.,  432  N.  Clark,  Chicago 


$100  A  MONTH 

CH  ARLES  A.  PEARSON 
lives  in  a  town  of  less  than 
600  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  In 
one  month  he  earned  $100 
as  a  special  representative  of 
THE  WOMAN’S  HOME 
COMPANION  and 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


AN  OPENING  FOR  YOU 

You  can  earn  extra  money  in  your  spare  time  or 
in  the  evenings  trom  seven  to  nine.  For  free  de¬ 
tails,  write  TO-DAY. 

Chief  of  Staff,  Disk  C6 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  416  W.  13th  Street 
New  York  City 


Have  a  place  to  attach  your 
Electrical  Appliances  without 
disturbing  bulbs.  Light  and 
Power  or  Light  and  Heat  from 
every  single  electric  socket. 


“Every  wired  home  needs 
three  or  more” 


At  your  Dealer’s 

3fr‘3§°  & 

OR  *11*  EACH 


Benjamin  No.  2452  Shade 
Holders  enable  you  to 
use  any  shade  with  your 
Two-Way  Plugs. 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC 

MFG.  CO. 

Chicago  New  York 


Quality  Dominant 
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dealers  Everywhere 
sell  them 


FineMedium 
Stub  and 
Ball  pointed 


§ld ofvwn  Cancel 

An  “Old  Town  Canoe”  will 
jump  at  the  thrust,  or  glide 
at  the  dip  of  a  paddle.  Floats 
light  as  a  fleck  of  foam,  but 
every  “Old  Town”  has  the 
built-in  strength  and  sturdi¬ 
ness  to  withstand  many  years 
of  rugged  service.  For  the 
youngsters,  buy  the  “Sponson 
Model”  the  canoe  that’s  safer 
than  a  row  boat.  Write  for 
catalog.  3000  canoes  in  stock. 
$67  up  from  dealer  or  factory. 


OLD  TOWN  CANOE  COMPANY 

944  Middle  Street 
Old  Town,  Maine,  U.S.A. 


Vherever  you  find  good 
tationery,  there  you  will 
nd  Spencerian  Steel 
*ens.  In  the  Spencerian 
)isplay  Case  you  are 
ure  to  find  just  the  style 
nd  point  to  meet  your 
ersonal  requirements — 
our  style  of  writing. 

SPENCERIAN 

PERSONAL 

Steel  Pens 

re  made  of  the  finest 
ien  steel,  painstakingly 
ishioned  and  finished, 
"he  result  is  the  smooth- 
st  writing — the  longest 
rearing  —  the  best  pens 
lade. 

PENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

49  Broadway  New  York  City 

end  IOC  for  ten  sample  pent 
nd  we  will  send  you  free 
tat  fascinating  book  f  What 
our  handwriting  reveals.  ” 


Disagreeable  as  a 
Husband 

Continued  from  page  30 

Deep  Ellum,  he  generously  delivered 
each  and  every  one  to  his  separate 
abode. 

Not  until  he  and  Nannette  turned 
their  faces  homeward,  toward  Highland 
Park,  did  he  bethink  him  of  his  errand 
and  his  master. 

“  ’Fo’  Gawd!  Nannette!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  retarding  the  motor. 

“What  am  de  matteh,  Rest  Ease?” 

“Iffen  I  ain’t  lef’  Mist’  Bill  an’  Mist’ 
Ince  settin’  undeh  a  tree,  wid  a  broke 
spring,  so  mad  dey  cain  hardly  talk, 
clar  back  yonder  at  de  camp!” 

“Lawsy !” 

“Betteh  say  ‘lawsy’!  I  reckum  by  dis 
time  Mist’  Bill  is  gnawin’  at  de  wind¬ 
shield!” 

“Umph-m!” 

“What  us  gwine  do,  honey?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

“I  doan  know.  Less  go  on  home  an’ 
ax  Miss  Lelia — hu’ll  know.” 

With  many  misgivings  they  reached 
their  master’s  house  and  drove  up  the 
terrace  driveway  to  the  rear.  Who 
were  those  grouped  around  a  light  in 
the  rear?  Mist’  Bill?  It  couldn’t  be. 
Yes,  it  was!  And  Miss  Lelia  and  Billy 
Boy!  How  come?  And  what  were  they 
doing?  Orestes  stared  wildly,  and  then 
his  surprise  burst  all  bounds. 

“Law,  Mist’  Bill,  how  come  you’s 
heah?  An’  whar  did  you  git  dem  fish!” 

Mr.  Holmes  only  thought  it  necessary 
to  answer  in  part. 

“Fellow  picked  us  up  soon  after  you 
left,”  he  answered  happily. 

Lelia  lifted  up  an  immense  fish — red, 
with  scales  as  large  as  a  twenty-five- 
cent  piece.  It  was  never  spawned  in 
Dallas  County  waters,  as  Mrs.  Holmes 
knew,  but  she  called  proudly:  “Look, 
Nannette,  at  the  wonderful  fish  my 
clever  husband  caught!” 

Mr.  Holmes  winked  deliberately  at 
Orestes,  and  Mrs.  Holmes  knew  that 
Nannette  saw  him. 

Disagreeable  as  a  husband! 

“But  where  on  earth  have  you  been?” 
she  continued.  “And,  Nannette,  what 
has  happened  to  your  hat?” 

Nannette  also  took  up  her  pean  of 
praise:  “Miss  Lelia,  I  fell  in  de  slough 
an’  my  brave  husband  swum  in  an’  res¬ 
cued  me  out!” 

Mr.  Holmes  turned  to  his  grinning 
porter.  “You  fraud,  I  thought  you 
couldn’t  swim!” 

“Lawd,  Mist’  Bill,”  chuckled  Orestes 
in  an  undertone,  “I  knowed  de  slough 
warn’t  oveh  my  haid  nowhar  in  it!” 

Undertone  though  it  was,  Nannette 
knew  that  Mrs.  Holmes  had  overheard. 

Disagreeable  as  a  husband ! 

New  Lanes  of 
Commerce 

Continued  from  page  20 

came  through  abnormal  demands,  and 
several  times  famine  threatened  in 
these  major  food  products  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  reaching 
final  destination  for  distribution.  That 
was  when  we  were  depending  solely 
upon  the  railroad  freight,  when  the 
railroad  systems  were  overburdened 
with  the  great  war  traffic. 

As  all  innovations  are  born  of  neces¬ 
sity,  the  result  was  that  we  were  forced 
to  turn  our  attention  to  the  motor  truck 
as  a  highway  transport  machine,  and. 
although  we  still  have  with  us  old 
H.  C.  L.,  we  are  rapidly  arriving  at 
a  point  where  he  will  be  forced  to  give 
in  before  econonomic  methods  in  the 
production,  transportation,  and  market¬ 
ing  of  food. 

The  motor  truck,  used  as  a  sort  of 
experiment,  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
blessing  as  a  method  of  rapid  trans¬ 
portation  over  distances  up  to  150  miles. 
We  no  longer  find  foodstuffs  delayed. 
Rural  motor-express  lines  are  to-day 
clogging  grain  elevators  at  many  points, 
which  up  to  now  have  always  been 
capable  of  handling  the  business  re- 


-^N  1791,  Pierre  Charles 
L’Enfant,  a  French 
engineer  and  a  veteran 
'  of  the  Revolutionary 
j  War,  made  the  street 
'  plan  for  Washington, 
D.  C.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that 
this  plan  of  L’Enfant’s,  generally  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  the  most  complete  as  well 
as  the  most  artistic  city  plan  ever  car¬ 
ried  out,  was  made  and  adopted  with 
the  approval  of  General  Washington 
himself. 

And  today,  the  broad  streets  of  the 
Capital  City  are  usually  the  first  thing 
that  attracts  the  admiration  of  the 
visitor. 

Flanked  by  beautiful  buildings  and 
rows  of  handsome  trees,  they  average 
from  80  to  160  feet  in  width. 

Over  their  smooth  surfaces  rolls  per¬ 
haps  the  heaviest,  certainly  the  most 
interesting  motor  traffic  in  America. 

Tarvia  plays  a  big  part  in  keeping 
Washington  streets  smooth,  firm,  mud  - 
less  and  dustless. 

The  Avenue  of  the  Presidents,  Ex¬ 
tended,  the  “show”  street  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  a  Tarvia  road.  Built  in 
1912,  this  street  has  been  maintained 
perfectly  in  spite  of  the  endless  stream 


of  motor  traffic  that  spins  over  the 
surface. 

Executive  Avenue  at  the  south  front 
of  the  White  House,  built  in  1912, 
is  another  splendid  example  of  Tarvia 
construction.  It  carries  the  heaviest 
motor  traffic  of  any  street  of  its  width 
in  Washington. 

The  roads  leading  to  the  W ar  College, 
the  State,  Navy  and  War  Department 
building  and  to  many  other  busy 
Government  centers  are  Tarvia  roads. 
Washington  has  found  Tarvia  roads 
not  only  firm,  mudless,  dustless,  frost¬ 
proof  and  waterproof,  but  the  most 
economical,  because  they  last  so  lone 
and  cost  so  little  for  upkeep. 

What  Is  Tarvia? 

ARVI A  is  a  coal-tar  preparation  shipped 
in  barrels,  tank  wagons  or  tank-cars, 
depending  upon  the  size  and  location  of  the 
job.  No  matter  what  your  road  problem 
may  be — whether  you  require  a  road  binder 
for  new  construction,  a  dust  preventive,  a 
road  preserver  or  a  patching  material — there 
is  a  grade  of  Tarvia  made  for  the  purpose. 

Special  Service  Department 

In  older  to  bring  'he  facts  before  taxpayers  as  well  as  road 
authorities.  The  Barrett  Company  has  organized  a  Special 
Service  Department,  which  keeps  ap  to  the  minute  on  all 
road  problems.  If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office 
regarding  road  conditions  or  problems  in  y_ur  vicinity,  the 
matter  will  have  the  prompt  attention  of  experienced 
engineers.  This  service  is  free  for  the  asking.  If  you 
want  better  roads  and  lower  taxes ,  this  Department  can 
greatly  assist  you. 


BOOKLETS  FREE 


Preserves  Roads-Prevents  Dust 


The  f&si/iAJbtt  Company 

yew  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh 
Detroit  New  Orleans  Birmingham  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Dallas  Nashville  Salt  Lake  City  Seattle 
Peoria  Atlanta  Duluth  Milwaukee  Bangor  Washington  Johnstown  Lebanon  Youngstown 
roledo  Columbus  Richmond  Latrobe  Bethlehem  Elizabeth  Buffalo  Baltimore  Syracuse 

rHE  B4RRETT  COMPANY,  Limited:  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S.  Sydney,  N.  j. 
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The  Road  to  Worthwhile  Investments 

T  T  may  be  a  pleasant  road,  simple  to  find  and  follow,  or  it 
*■  may  be  found  after  much  seeking.  It  is  a  road  paved  with 
sound  advice— advice  based  upon  experience,  special  study, 
and  investigation. 

A  careful  investor,  for  years  a  client  of  this  Company, 
says,  “I  am  seeking  only  sound  advice.  I  look  upon  each  of 
my  talks  with  a  National  City  Company  man  as  another  of 
the  guide  posts  on  my  way." 

In  each  of  our  offices  you  will  find  representatives  well 
qualified  to  discuss  with  you  your  investment  problems. 
Backed  by  the  service  of  a  nation-wide  organization,  these 
men  are  equipped  to  recommend  the  securities  which  best 
meet  your  requirements. 

This  help  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  No  matter  how 
much  or  how  little  you  have  to  invest,  you  will  be  welcome. 
You  will  find  our  office  by  turning  to  the  telephone  book  in 
any  one  of  more  than  50  leading  cities. 

Meanwhile  let  us  send  you  our  current  Bond  Offerings 
which  lists  more  than  90  bonds,  short  term  notes,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  stocks,  each  of  which  is  recommended  as  an  investment 
attractive  in  its  class.  Ask  for  KM  127. 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 

A  National  Investment  Service  —  More  than  50  correspondent  offices  in 
the  leadinz  cities ,  connected  by  about  10.000  miles  of  private  wires. 


,  I  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK! 
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FOX’S 

"PM?"  PUTTEES 

The  smart  appearance  and  great  durability 
of  Fox’s  Spiral  Puttees  make  them  ideal  for 
golf,  riding,  walking  and  outdoor  sports. 
Made  of  the  best  English  wool,  in  curved 
form,  they  fit  the  leg  closely  in  flat,  neat 
spirals  and  will  not  ravel  or  fray  at  the 
edges  like  ordinary  puttees.  Colors— khaki, 
forest  green,  cadet  blue,  etc. 

The  genuine  Foz’s  have  a  small  brass  tag 
with  the  name  and  the  letter  R  or  L,  for 
right  or  left,  on  each  puttee.  If  your  dealer 
hasn’t  them  we’ll  supply  you  direct. 

Regulation  Heavy  Weight  ....  $4.00 
Extra  Fine  Light  Weight .  .  .  .  .  $4.50 
Extra  Fine  Light  Shade . $5.00 

THE  MANLEY-JOHNSON  CORPORATION 
260  West  Broadway 
Dept.  3  New  York  Gly 
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YOU  have  ruined  a  lot 
of  tires  by  running  them 
without  enough  air  in 
them,  and  all  because  it 
was  too  much  trouble  to 
take  off  the  dust  -  cap  to 
measure  the  air  pressure. 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 
KWIK70N-AN-0FF  DUST  CAPS 

can  be  removed  or  put  on 
in  two  seconds  or  less. 


i 
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ceived  by  rail.  This  is  well  shown 
in  the  following  report  received  from 
Louisville,  Ky.: 

“At  Louisville,  Ky.,  80  to  100  motor  ! 
trucks  loaded  with  grain  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  by  Ballard  &  Ballard  Company 
of  Louisville  daily.  It  is  stated  that  , 
the  motor  truck  has  broken  all  records  ; 
for  the  haulage  of  wheat  at  this  point 
and  that  it  has  flooded  the  market  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  elevators  be-  | 
came  clogged.  Motor  trucks  are  bring- 
ing  wheat  as  far  as  60  to  70  miles  to  ’ 
St.  Louis  and  Louisville,  coming  in 
steadily  from  seven  in  the  morning 
until  seven  at  night.  The  motor  trucks 
that  are  being  used  for  this  class  are  of 
5-  and  6-ton  capacity.” 

The  thing  of  prime  importance  in  the  1 
transportation  of  animals  for  slaugh¬ 
ter  has  always  been  time.  Animals 
shipped  on  the  hoof  over  long  distances 
deteriorate  rapidly  and  are  likely  to 
arrive  in  market  in  bad  condition,  so 
that  the  farmer  receives  a  lower  profit 
and  the  public  receives  meat  that  is  not 
in  prime  condition. 

Many  stockyard  companies  are  re¬ 
porting  that  the  live  stock  is  now  being 
received  with  practically  no  shrinkage, 
and  that  it  is  coming  in  so  rapidly  that 
they  are  constantly  building  additional 
unloading  platforms  to  take  care  of  the 
ever-increasing  business. 

Indianapolis  reports  state :  “The  truck 
division  featured  the  local  live-stock 
market  on  Tuesday  with  6,800  hogs  ar¬ 
riving  in  vehicles,  1,350  more  than  the 
former  high  record,  5,445,  made  a  week 
ago.  There  were  2,000  more  hogs  than 
were  received  on  the  steam  and  inter- 
urban  roads  and  this  never  occurred  be¬ 
fore.  It  required  500  vehicles  to  haul 
this  supply,  some  of  the  trucks  coming 
80  miles.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
vehicles  altogether  traveled  2,500  miles 
and  consumed  300  gallons  of  gasoline. 
The  value  of  the  hogs  thus  hauled  in 
was  $200,000.” 

Hog  haulage  by  the  farmers  of  west¬ 
ern  Iowa  into  the  stockyards  at  Sioux 
City,  as  shown  by  the  Stockyards  Com¬ 
pany,  are  reaching  enormous  propor¬ 
tions.  It  is  stated  that  hogs  received  at 
this  point  during  January,  February, 
and  March,  1917,  totaled  9,655;  for  a 
similar  period  in  1918  this  had  increased 
to  13,750,  while  for  a  similar  period  of 
1919  the  amount  had  jumped  to  26,195. 
The  traffic  manager  of  the  Sioux  City 
stockyards,  in  a  report  just  sent  in, 
states  that  the  figures  for  this  year  will 
probably  be  more  than  90,000. 

Better  and  Cheaper  Milk 

MILK  is  one  of  the  most  perishable 
foods  and  requires,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  rapid  transportation 
and  quick  distribution.  Milk  is  being 
shipped  in  by  motor  trucks  from  all 
farming  communities  round  about  De¬ 
troit  up  to  42  miles.  A  report  re¬ 
cently  received  states  that  one  tractor 
hauls  as  much  as  200  cans  of  milk, 
11  2-10  tons,  in  one  load  from  Plym¬ 
outh  to  Detroit,  a  distance  of  32  miles, 
over  good  concrete  roads.  Shipments 
from  Belleville  into  Detroit  average  200 
cans  a  day.  This  milk  is  shipped  to  the 
Detroit  Creamery  under  contract  and  is 
handled  by  Ira  Wilson  &  Company.  The 
report  from  that  source  states  that  the 
rapidity  of  motor  transportation  has 
doubled  the  amount  of  milk  and  cream 
produced  in  the  districts  serving  Detroit 
and  has  cut  the  loss  in  spoilage  to  prac¬ 
tically  nothing,  while  Detroit  is  getting 
a  better  product. 

Reports  received  from  various  centers 
point  to  the  fact  that  to-day,  due  to  the 
motor-truck  service,  milk  is  coming  into 
many  cities  in  greater  quantities  and  in 
better  shape  than  ever  before. 

Scattered  over  a  radius  of  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty-five  miles,  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  section  of  Albany  County,  N.  Y., 
are  many  farms  with  small  herds  of 
cows.  The  daily  supply  of  milk  on 
some  of  the  farms  is  less  than  a  can. 
Those  farms  having  a  supply  sufficient¬ 
ly  large  to  warrant  hauls  of  from  three 
to  twelve  miles,  used  to  drive  horses  to 
the  creameries.  The  small  producer  made 
butter  which  he  sold  or  traded  in  at  the 
country  stores.  The  skim  milk  was  fed 
to  the  hogs  and  calves.  Because  the 
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Ira  Shook  of  Flint  Did  Thai 
amount  of  business  in  one  day 

making  and  selling  popcorn  Crispettea 
with  this  machine.  Profit*  269.00 
Mullen  of  East  Liberty  bought  two  outfits  recent¬ 
ly.  Feb.  2,  said  ready  for  third.  J.  R.  Bert,  Ala.,’ 
wrote  Jan.  23,  1920;  “Only  thing  I  ever  bought 
equalled  advertisement.”  J.  M.  Pattilo, Ocala, wrote 
Feb.  2,  1920;  “Enclosed  find  money  order  to  pay 
all  my  notes.  Getting  along  fine.  Crispette  busi¬ 
ness  all  you  claim  and  then  some.”  John  W.  Culp, 
So.  Carolina  writes,  “Everything  is  going  lovely- 
business  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
business  section  of  this  town  covers  two  blocks. 
Crispette  wrappers  lying  every¬ 
where.  It’*  a  good  old  world  after 
all.  Kellog  $700  ahead  end  of 
•econd  week.  Mexiner,  Baltimore, 

250  in  one  day.  Perrin, 

380  in  one  day.  Baker, 

3,000  packages, 
one  day. 


WE 

Start  You  In  Business 


Little  capital,  no  experience.  Teach  you  secret  formula. 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 

The  demand  for  crispettes  is  enormous.  A  delicious 
food  confection  made  without  sugar.  Write  me.  Get 
facts  about  an  honorable  business  which  will  make  you 
independent.  You  can  start  right  in  your  own  town. 
Business  will  grow.  You  won’t  be  scrambling  and  crowd¬ 
ing  for  a  job.  You  will  have. made  your  own  place. 

Send  post  card  for  illustrated  book  of  facts.  Contains  en- 
thusiasti-'  letters  from  others — shows  their  places  of  busi¬ 
ness,  tells  you  how  to  start,  when  to  start,  aDd  all  other 
information  needed.  It’s  free.  Write  now. 

LONG  EAKINS  COMPANY 
1513  High  Street  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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made  to  your  measure,  payable 
after  received,  with  the  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  that  if  the  fit  is  not 
perfect  or  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
in  every  way,  if  you  are  not  con¬ 
vinced  you  have  received  a  fine,  high 
grade,  stylish,  perfect-fitting  tailored 
suit  made  to  your  measures  and  have 
saved  $15.00  to  $20.00,  you  are  not  un¬ 
der  the  slightest  obligation  to  keep  it. 

Don’t  hesitate  or  feel  timid,  simply 
send  the  suit  back,  no  cost  to  you. 
You  are  not  out  one  penny.  Any 
money  you  may  have  paid  us  is  re¬ 
funded  at  ohce. 

Samples  Free.  Any  man  young  or 

old  interested  in  saving  money,  who 
wants  to  dress  well  and  not  feel  ex¬ 
travagant  is  invited  to  write  us  for 
our  free  book  of  samples  and  fashions 
explaining  everything.  Please  write 
letter  or  postal  today,  just  6ay  “Send 
me  your  samples”  and  get  our  whole 
proposition  by  return  mail.  Try  it— 
costs  you  nothing— just  a  postal,  get  the  free  sam¬ 
ples  and  prices  anyway.  You  will  learn  something 
important  about  dressing  well  and  saving  money. 

PARK  TAILORING  COMPANY 
DeDt.  178  Chicago,  III. 
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For  All 
Furniture 
Legs 

-Save  Rugs 


See  ThatTou  Get  Them 
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Watch 


your  gums 

Under  the  gums  is  where  pyorrhea 
starts.  Pyorrhea  destroys  the  tooth 
foundation — the  bony  sockets  which 
hold  the  teeth  in  place 

The  teeth  may  be  white  and  free 
from  decay.  But  if  the  germs  of 
pyorrhea  have  infected  the  gums 
and  root  sockets,  your  teeth  may 
loosen  and  fall  out  or  have  to  be 
extracted  —  because  their  supporting 
foundation  is  gone 

So  it  is  vital  to  keep  your  gums 
healthy  —  and  to  restore  them  to 
health  if  they  bleed  easily,  are  soft 
or  tender,  have  begun  to  recede. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  was  com¬ 
pounded  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
maintaining  and  restoring  gum 
health.  In  addition  to  its  ingre¬ 
dients  which  keep  the  teeth  white 
and  clean,  it  is  medicated  with 
Dentinol,  a  germicidal  and  healing 
agent  widely  used  by  dentists  in  the 
treatment  of  pyorrhea 
Pyorrhocide  Powder  tones  up  the  gums, 
stimulates  their  blood  circulation,  helps 
to  make  them  hard  and  firm.  Its  effec¬ 
tiveness  has  been  proved  by  thorough 
tests  in  clinics  devoted  to  pyorrhea 
research.  Dentists  everywhere  recom¬ 
mend  it. 


The  economical 
dollar  package 
contains  six 
months’  supply. 
At  all  druggists 
and  dental  sup¬ 
ply  houses. 

Free  Sample 

and  educational 
booklet  on  Pyor¬ 
rhea  free  upon 
request. 

THE  DENTINOL 
&  PYORRHOCIDE 
CO.,  Inc. 

Sole  Distributors 

Dept.  B 

1480  Broadway 


Send  for  FreeCatalog 

'here  are  128  illustrated  pages  of  jj) 
)iamond  Rings,  Diamond  La  Val- 
ieres.  Diamond  Ear  Screws,  Dia- 
nond  Scarf  Pins,  Diamond  Studs, 
Vatches,  Wrist  Watches;  also  our 
wonderfully  showy  assembled  Soli- 
aire  Diamond  Clusters. 

’VERY  ARTICLE  IN  OUR  CATALOG  is 


pecially  selected  and  priced  unusually  low, 

Vhatever  you  select  will  be  sent  prepaid  by  us.You  soo 
ind  oxamlno  the  article  right  In  your  own  hands. 
t  satisfied,  pay  one-fifth  of  purchase  price  and  keep 
t.  balance  divided  into  eight  equal  amounts,  payable 

aonthiy.  Diamond  Rings 

We  are  offering  wonderful 
values  in  Diamond  Rings, 
Solitaires  and  Clusters,  in  all 
the  popular  mountings, plain 
and  fancy  engraved,  at  $40, 
$50,  $75,  $85,  $100, 
$150  and  up.  Credit  terms, 
one-fifth  down,  balance  in  eight 
equal  amounts,  payable  monthly. 

Watches  tr:? 

and  describes  all  the  standard 
world-renowned  Watches— solid 
gold  and  gold  filled  cases.  Splen¬ 
did  bargains  in  26-year  guaran¬ 
teed  Watches  on  credit  terms  as 

'°BW  $2.50  a  Month. 

LIBERTY  BONDS  ACCEPTED 

Th«  National  Credit  JewtUrs 

Dept.  N-887  108  N.  State  St. 
CHICAGO.  III. 

STORES  IN  LEADING  CITIES 
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majority  of  the  small  farmers  had  in¬ 
adequate  skimming  equipment,  they  not 
only  lost  between  40  and  50  per  cent  of 
the  cream,  but  the  butter  was  not  as 
high  grade  as  would  be  obtained  with 
proper  equipment. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  a 
few  milk  producers  got  together  and 
organized  the  Indian  Fields  Dairy 
League,  Inc.,  which  was  the  first  or¬ 
ganization  of  its  kind  to  incorporate  in 
the  State.  It  decided  to  market  its  milk 
and  to  use  a  motor  truck.  Announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  bids  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  truck  owner  for  trans¬ 
porting  the  milk  to  Albany  and  bring¬ 
ing  back  the  empties.  Harry  LaGrange, 
a  young  farmer,  got  the  contract  at  30 
cents  the  can.  He  purchased  a  2-ton 
truck  having  a  body  capacity  of  70 
cans.  These  are  of  40-quart  capacity, 
and  weigh  about  87  pounds  when  filled 
with  milk. 

The  majority  of  the  small  farmers 
were  sold  on  the  plan  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  included  the  truck’s  hauling 
the  milk  to  an  ice-cream  manufacturer 
in  Albany,  a  concern  having  a  demand 
exceeding  the  supply  in  so  far  as  the 
dairymen  are  concerned.  The  truck 
makes  about  twenty  pick-ups,  passing 
through  Indian  Fields,  Coeymans  Hol¬ 
low,  Aquetuck,  and  Ravena,  thence 
north  to  Albany.  Even  the  dairymen 
in  and  around  Ravena,  which  is  on  the 
West  Shore  Railroad,  utilize  the  truck 
service. 


They  Saved  the  Crop 

FRUIT  as  a  food  product  perhaps 
should  not  be  classed  as  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  the  light  that  wheat,  animal 
foods,  and  milk  are  classed,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  as  a  food  product  it  is  quite 
important;  in  fact,  it  is  of  enough  im¬ 
portance  for  us  to  give  some  attention 
to  its  transportation  and  distribution. 
We  are  paying  the  penalty  for  a  lack 
of  proper  methods  of  bringing  it  from 
the  orchard  to  the  final  points  of  con¬ 
sumption. 

Recently,  when  the  expressmen  were 
on  strike  in  New  York  City,  the  fruit 
crops  in  the  counties  along  the  Hudson 
Valley  were  saved  by  motor  trucks. 

The  farmer  was  able,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  to  hire  a  farm  hand  at  $15  I 
per  month,  but  to-day  the  cost  of  farm 
help  has  jumped  to  $50  and  $60  and 
even  $75  a  month.  This  means  that  it 
costs  the  farmer  more  to  produce  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  a  bushel  of  corn,  and 
a  bushel  of  potatoes,  or  to  a  raise  a 
hog  or  steer. 

In  order  to  combat  his  rising  costs  of 
production,  he  must  have  newer  and 
more  rapid  methods  of  production.  He 
must  have  machinery  which  will  sow 
his  soil  and  he  must  have  better  meth¬ 
ods,  so  that  his  soil  will  produce  two  or 
three  times  more  than  it  did  in  former 
years;  he  must  have  fast-moving  ve¬ 
hicles  to  carry  his  pi'oduce  from  the 
farm  to  the  consumer  or  to  the  railway 
when  it  is  to  be  shipped  to  far  distant 
points. 

Time  enters  into  the  production  of 
foodstuffs  to  such  an  extent  that  speed 
in  transportation  is  quite  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  making  an  acre  of  ground  pro¬ 
duce  twice  the  amount  it  formerly 
did.  The  motor  truck  has  shown  its 
ability  not  only  to  save  time  but  to 
make  time,  and  through  it  the  farmer 
is  able  to  save  food  products  where 
formerly  he  found  it  unprofitable  to  get 
to  market. 

Helping  Out  the  Railways 

ENGLAND  broke  the  back  of  a  rail¬ 
road  strike  which  threatened  to  dis¬ 
rupt  industry.  She  used  the  motor 
truck  to  do  it.  The  performance  was  of 
such  value  that  the  motor  truck  is  to  re¬ 
main  a  part  of  Britain’s  transportation 
structure.  It  is  even  intimated  that  in 
many  cases  the  motor  truck  will  entire* 
ly  displace  the  railway  as  it  is  display 
ing  the  horse. 

In  our  own  country  we  find  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  preparing  to  mobilize 
the  motor  truck  in  every  State  as  it 
mobilizes  an  army,  to  be  used  when  ne¬ 
cessity  commands,  in  the  transportation 
of  things  necessary  in  the  maintenance 


Be  Your  Own  Landlord 


WRITE  today  for  our  1920  Book  of  Sterling  System  Homes. 
See  how  you  can  build  and  save  hundreds  of  dollars  on  con¬ 
struction  costs  and  thousands  in  rent.  This  elaborately  prepared 
book  shows  a  fereat  selection  of  beautiful  homes  ran&in&  from  cozy 
bungalows  to  comfortable  mansions,  every  one  of  which  is  practical 
and  livable,  designed  by  America's  leading  architects.  Thousands  are 
building  by  the  Sterling  System.  It  points  the  way  to  domestic  freedom. 


farting  System  times 


eliminate  the  hi&h  cost  of  handling  lumber.  Every  piece  is 
“cut-to-fit”.  All  construction  material  above  the  foundation  comes 
complete ,  down  to  the  last  nail  and  coat  of  paint.  There  are  no 
delays.  Building  time  and  labor  costs  are  cut  in  half.  The  saving  to 
you  is  tremendous.  No  extras  on  estimates.  Although  prices  on 
building  material  are  still  advancing  you  can  build  a  Sterling  Home 
at  a  very  low  price. 


Send  this  Coupon  Today 


witn  ten  cents  and  we  will  send  the  1920  Book  of  Sterling  System 
Homes  at  once.  But  don’t  delay.  Send  now  and  take  advantage  of 
present  prices.  Ask  for  our  new  booklet  on  Summer  Cottages. 
Southern  Mill  in  Arkansas . 


International  Mill  and  Timber  Co.,  Dept.  1825,  Bay  City,  Michigan 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  please  find  ten  cents.  Please  send  me  your  192D  Book  of  Sterling 
System  Homes,  postpaid.  (If  you  want  Summer  Cottage  Booklet  put  X  here  □) 
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THE  LIQUID 
WAX  POLISH 


A  DAUBER  IN 
EACH  CARTON 


BROWN 


Shoe  Polish  for  DarkTan  and  Brown  Shoes 


EASIEST  TO  USE 
No  Paste  Required 


Qu  ick-  Cle  ci  E  conoinic  al 


Collier’s,  The  National  Week! 


Whether  your  main  consideration  is  uninter¬ 
rupted  mileage  or  economical  service  there 
is  only  one  tire  for  you  to  buy. 

Look  up  the  Hood  dealer  at  the  sign  of  the 
Red  Man. 

He  can  provide  you  with  fabrics  or  cords— 

Hood  Fabrics — the  kind  that  set  an  exacting  standard 
for  the  average  cord  to  equal: 

Hood  Cords — unequalled  by  any  for  speed,  size,  re¬ 
siliency  and  super  service — 

Either  at  the  same  iow-cost-per-rmle  of  the  Quality 
Tire  of  America. 


of  human  life.  States  are  realizing  th 
necessity  of  organizing  fast  motor 
transport  lines.  Governor  Goodrich  c 
Indiana,  Governor  Smith  of  New  Yorl 
Governor  Allen  of  Kansas,  and  man 
others  have  read  the  signs  of  the  time* 
Governor  Lowden,  in  a  speech  a 
Springfield,  Ill.,  said: 

“Everyone  knows  that  the  railroad 
have  reached  the  limit  of  their  capacity 
They  are  no  longer  equal  to  the  de 
mands  of  commerce.  Even  with  all  th 
expansion  that  the  most  optimisti 
promise  for  the  railroads,  it  is  impossi 
ble  for  them  to  keep  up  with  the  in 
creased  commerce  of  this  country,  an< 
so  the  good  roads  with  the  motor  truck 
are  the  real  hope  of  the  future  in  th< 
solution,  as  I  believe,  of  our  transporta 
tion  questions.” 

Civilization  to-day  is  facing  alarming 
shortages  in  everything  that  is  neces 
sary  for  the  maintenance  of  life  and  ii 
paying  the  price  because  of  that  short 
age.  _ 

Elimination  of  waste  and  rapid  trans 
portation  is  necessary  before  price; 
can  expect  to  be  lowered  to  prewai 
levels.  Agriculture  is  our  basic  indus¬ 
try.  Nearly  $70,000,000,000  is  investee 
in  farms  in  the  United  States,  or  more 
than  the  capital  of  all  our  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments,  railways,  mines,  and 
quarries. 

Last  year’s  wheat  crop  from  a  large 
section  of  Idaho  was  menaced  because 
of  lack  of  railroad  facilities.  A  promi¬ 
nent  official  of  that  State  said  that  the 
motor  trucks  alone  could  save  it — and 
they  did! 

We  must  not  expect  to  lower  food 
costs  by  making  the  farmer  work- 
longer  hours,  or  in  speeding  up;  nor 
can  we  hope  that  he  will  be  willing  tc 
take  a  smaller  profit  while  he  himself 
is  forced  to  pay  the  highest  prices  for 
the  things  he  needs;  but  we  can  msfke 
the  farmer  produce  more  through  effi 
cient  methods,  and,  through  the  motor 
transport,  open  hitherto  isolated  farm 
lands  to  fuller  production  and  the  mar 
kets  of  our  nation. 

Ground  Floor  Front 

Continued  from  page  17 

announcement  with  prolonged  cheers — 
to  the  incr-easing  rage  of  Curly  Corliss, 
who  suddenly  found  himself  faced  with 
an  invasion  of  his  i-oom  which  he  wa? 
quite  powerless  to  prevent — for,  of 
course,  Dandy  was  only  awaiting  such 
a  move  on  his  part  to  turn  his  crowd  of 
women  on  him!  And  the  ladies,  bless 
their  hearts,  thought  it  was  a  splendid 
idea,  and  after  much  tittering  hesitancy 
the  bolder  among  them  prepared  to  fob 
low  Dandy  into  the  building. 

JIMMY  was  scandalized.  A  joke  was 
a  joke,  but  this  was  going  too  far 
“Gee  whiz,  Mr.  Corliss !”  he  exclaimed, 
running  over  to  him.  “Ya  ain’t  -goin' 
to  let  him,  are  ya?  They’ll  muss  up 
the  place  somethin’  terrible.  I’ll  tel1 
’em  you’re  here,  will  I,  Mr.  Corliss,  an’ 
ya  ain’t  said  they  could  go  in?  .  .  .” 

“You  will  like  a  fish!”  replied  Curly. 
“And  have  that  mob  of  females  all 
hanging  around  my  neck?  I  guess  not.” 
And  then  he  suddenly  seemed  to  remem 
ber  something,  for  he  began  to  grin 
broadly.  Then  he  whispered  for  a  while 
in  Jimmy’s  ear.  “.  .  .  He’s  upstairs  on 
the  next  floor,”  he  said  as  Jimmy  started 
to  run  off.  “You  tell  him  I  want  him 
to  come  down  quick,  see?  And  then  I 
guess  you’d  better  beat  it,  because  he’ll 
probably  be  kind  of  peeved.”  Where- 
jpon  Curly7  himself  started  to  whistle 
little  tune,  and  sauntered  unconcern¬ 
edly  away  through  the  arch  and  across 
the  Campus. 

Jimmy  made  his  way  into  Hell  Entry, 
and  up  to  the  second  floor,  where  he 
stopped  on  the  landing  and  called  “Mr. 
Benson — oh,  Mr.  Benson!” 

“Yeah?”  came  Angel’s  voice  from 
somewhere. 

“Mr.  Corliss  says  to  tell  ya  you’re  to 
come  down  to  the  room  right  away,” 
went  on  Jimmy.  “There’s  a  party  goin’ 
on  in  the  court.” 

“All  right,”  replied  Angel,  “Be  right 

down.” 
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And  then  Jimmy,  with  a  regard  for 
r.  Corliss’s  advice  surpassing  even  his 
vn  unbounded  curiosity,  “beat  it,”  as 
i  had  been  told  to  do — so  that  he 
issed  the  scene  a  minute  later  when 
ie  unsuspecting  Angel  bounced  into 
s  room  singing  “It  was  Christmas 
i  the  Island”  at  the  top  of  his 
ings  —  chastely  attired  in  a  towel. 
;r.  Benson  had  been  taking  a  shower 

heedless  to  say,  “he  bounced  right 
i.  and  he  turned  around  and  he 
mnded  right  out  again !  as  in  the 
assic  song,  but  his  fleeting  appear- 
nce  threw  a  panic  in  the  ranks  of 
ie  “visiting  firemen,”  as  Sparrow  re- 
;rred  to  them  afterward.  The  Philis- 
nes  were  routed! 

Well,  Angel  was  very  sore  about  it 
)r  days,  and  Jimmy  took  care  to  re¬ 
tain  well  out  of  his  reach;  hut,  as 
urly  kept  pointing  out  to  him,  it  was 
11  Dandv’s  fault.  Dandy,  however, 
laintained  that  it  was  their  own 
lult,  “for  being  so  prominent,  and  in-  i 
isting  on  always  living  on  the  ground 
oor  front!” 

Among  Friends 

3LD  man  Mvers’s  boy  Will  never 
has  admitted  why  he  quit  the  circus 
business  and  came  back  home  to 
ive  on  his  reputation  and  his  father, 
tut  this  is  how  it  happened:  He  was 
mployed  to  play  the  trombone,  and 
rom  his  end  of  the  sliphorn  the  sue- 
ess  of  the  show  depended  considerably 
n  the  skill  with  which  he  manipulated 
hat  interesting  instrument.  Having 
toted  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
eason  the  fascination  with  which  his 
performance  was  watched  by  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  audience,  he  demanded  a  raise 
n  salary.  Failing  to  get  action  else¬ 
where,  he  went  direct  to  P.  T.  Barnum 
ind  announced  he’d  quit  the  show  if  a 
'aise  were  not  forthcoming.  Barnum 
ooked  at  him  for  a  moment  and  re¬ 
narked:  “Well,  we  gave  a  show  the 
light  before  you  joined.” 


rHE  late  Colonel  Roosevelt  once  paid 
a  magnificent  tribute  to  Governor 
Peter  Norbeck  of  South  Dakota,  present 
Republican  nominee  for  United  States 
senator,  but  his  tribute  was  nothing 
•ompared  to  one  given  on  the  occasion 
>f  the  welcome  to  the  Dakota  boys 
returning  from  the  war.  The  gov¬ 
ernor  stood  on  the  Hoboken  pier  re¬ 
viewing  with  pride  the  men  in  khaki 
Assembled  before  him.  Before  he  could 
*peak  a  friend  stepped  forth  and  de¬ 
claimed:  “Forty-odd  years  ago  there 
vas  born  on  the  coast  of  Norvay  a  stal- 
vart  son.  Vas  it  Cheorge  Vashington? 
—No!  Vas  it  Abraham  Lincoln?— No! 
It  vas  Peter  Norbeek,  who  you  see  be¬ 
fore  you  now!” 

The  governor  did  not  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  state  that  he  was  born,  raised, 
and  seasoned  in  South  Dakota. 


SOON  after  Nett  Todd  was  appointed 
postmaster  in  Middletown  complaints 
began  to  pour  into  headquarters  about 
the  service.  An  inspector  called.  He 
investigated  matters  and  found  a  bag 
about  three-fourths  full  of  letters  and 
papers,  that  had  been  accumulating  for 
several  weeks.  _  - 

“Why  didn’t  you  send  this  mail  out? 
demanded  the  inspector. 

“What,  that?”  replied  Todd,  “Why, 
I  didn’t  think  if  was  worth  while  to  ship 
it  until  I  got  a  bagful.” 


Governor  Gardner  of  Missouri 

has  .just  finished  an  extended  auto¬ 
mobile  trip  down  in  the  Ozark  country. 
Most  of  the  trip  was  made  over  strange 
roads,  and  signposts  were  depended 
upon  to  show  the  way.  One  afternoon 
the  governor  began  to  doubt  if  he  were 
on  the  right  road.  A  careful  watch  was 
kept  "for  some  sort  of  sign,  and  great 
relief  was  felt  when  one  was  observed 
about  a  hundred  yards  ahead.  The 
governor  drew  .  up  and  stopped, .  and 
this  is' what  he  read:  “Stranger, •■•when 
you  get  here,  by  gosh,  you’re  lost!” 


“Good  workmen  know  the  difference 


"Ask  Skinner 


Skinner  Edwards  runs  a  buffing  machine 
in  the  Roth  Shoe  Company’s  big  factory 
out  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Skinner  is  a 
veteran — 40  years,  man  and  boy,  he’s  been 
on  the  job.  Skinner  knows  shoes  from  the 
steer  to  the  shoe  store,  but  buffing  is  his 
specialty.  Nothing  about  sandpaper  and 
leather  he  can't  tell  you.  Every  time  a 
question  on  buffing  comes  up  in  the  Roth 
factory  it’s  ‘‘ask  Skinner  Edwards.”  And 
Skinner  always  has  the  dope. 

And  so  when  Kellogg,  a  Manning 
Speed-grits  salesman,  walked  into  the  Roth 
Shoe  Company’s  office  one  day:  Last  spring, 
Mr.  Schaeffer,  the  foreman,  led  him  out 
into  the  factory  and  turned  him  right  over 
to  Skinner.  ■;•  , 

“Never  mind  the  selling  talk,  Air. 
Kellogg,”  said  Skinner,  “just  leave  me  your 
samples,  I’ll  make  any  own  tests.  If  there’s 
a  difference  in  Speed-grits  I’ll  sure  find  it. 
So  Kellogg  left  a  batch  of  sample  Speed-grits 
sheets  and  went  on  his  way. 

Two  weeks  later  Kellogg  stopped  off 
again  at  the  Roth  plant.  This  time  he 
headed  straight  for  Skinner  Edwards’  buff¬ 
ing  machine. 


Skinner  saw  him  coming  and  stopped  his 
machine. 


“Well,  Air.  Kellogg,  I  thought  ’twas 
about  time  you  turned  up,’  he  said.  "Speed- 
grits  is  all  right  —  O.  K.  every  way.  I 
made  four  tests— your  Speed-grits  against 
all  the  brands  of  sandpaper  we'vd  used  here. 


With  Speed-grits  Durite  I  cut  nearly  50% 
more  leather  in  the_  same  time  and  the 
sheets  lasted  'most  twice  as 
long.” 

Speed  in  production  is  the 
big  thing  these  days.  All  over 
the  United  States  manufac¬ 
turers,  in  whose. factories  ab¬ 
rasives  play  a  part,  have  found 
by  this  Speed-grits  test  of 

TTrL*rQrrie  flint  it  DflVS  tO  SDedfv 


Skinner  Edwards 
looks  for  this  trade 
mark  on  the  back 
of  even'  sheet, 
belt  or  disc 


Speed-grits  when  ordering  abrasives,  that — 


“•Gootf  workmen  know  the  Difference ’ 

Write  for  “The  Difference  Book.” 
Address  the  Manning  Abrasive  Co.,  Factory 
and  Laboratory,  Troy,  N.A.  Sales  offices 
in  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  New  A  ork, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  and 
other  principal  cities..  Look  for  Alanning 
Abrasive  Co.  in  your  telephone  book. 


Speed- grit's 

comes  in  tbe 
following  varieties: 
Garnet  Paper 
Garnet  Cloth 
Garnet  Combination 
Flint  Paper 
JLmert  Cloth 
Emery  Paper 
Metalite  Cloth 
Handy  Bolls 
Grinding  Discs 
Durite  Cloth 
Durite  Paper 
Dcritf.  Combination 
Durundcm  Paper 
Durundcm  Cloth 


Re^U.SPatOff. 


Don’t  say 
Sandpaper 
— say 

Speed-  grits 
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v  W.L. DOUGLAS  ^ 

y*-  PEGGING  SHOES 
AT  SEVEN 
",  TEARS  OF 
A  AGE 


A.TTHE  START.  W.L.  DOUGLAS  mWU 
WAS  BUYER.  CUTTER,  SALES- 
MAN  AND  FREQUENTLY  H  • s 
OWN  EXPRESSMAN  AS  WELL.  OLD'^ 
BROCKTON  RESIDENTS  TELL  OF  ' 
OFTEN  SEEING  HIM  COMING  FROM 
BOSTON  CARRYING  A  ROLL  OF  -■ 
LEATHER  UNDER  HIS  ARM 


P  W.L. DOUGLAS  FREQUENTLY 
ORKED  18  TO  20  HOURS  A 
Y-RETURNINQTO  HIS  FAC* 
Y  MANY  A  NIGHT  TO  LAY 
THE  NEXT  DAY'S  WORK, 
AFTER  SPENDING  THE  DAY  IN 
BOSTON  BUYING  LEATHER 
AND  SELLING  SHOES 


v  9  on 

°/lot 


W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  sold  in  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  from  factory 
to  the  wearer.  All  middlemen’s  prpfits  are  eliminated.  W.  L.  Douglas 
$9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money 
in  this  country.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  stamped  on  the 
bottom  guarantees  the  best  shoes  in  style,  comfort  and  service  that  can 
be  produced  for  the  price. 

Ctamping  the  price  .  on  every  pair  of  ’The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
•U  shoes  a9  a  protection  against  high  1  guaranteed  by  more  than  _40  years 


prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom¬ 
ers.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 
his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
materials,  workmanship  and  style  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  at  the  price.  Into 
every  pair  go  the  results  of  sixty- 
seven  years  experience  in  making 
shoes,  dating  back  to  the  time  when 
W.  L.  Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven, 
pegging  shoes. 


experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The  smart 
styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  They  are  made  in  a  well- 
equipped  factory  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  by 
the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ex¬ 
perienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 


W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  our  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  the  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  telling  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


Ini? 

Douglas  siloes.  The  name  and  price  is  plainly 


stamped  on  the  sole.  If  it  has  been  chi 
or  mutilated,  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


ilainiy 
anged > 


President 

,W.t.  DOUGLAS  SHOE  CO. 
163  Spark  Street, 
BROCKTON,  MASS 


BOYS’ 

SHOES 

$4.50 

$5.00 

$5.50 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY,  Publishers 

George  D.  Buckley,  President;  Thos.  H.  Beck,  Vice 
President;  G.  J.  Kennedy, Vice  President;  F.  H.  Rice, 
Vice  President;  A.  E.  Winger,  Treasurer;  A.  B. 
Casey,  Secretary,  416  West  13th  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  6  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.  C. 

Bunions 

— how  to  reduce  them 


Those  painful,  bothersome  things  that 
bulge  out  and  ruin  the  shape  of  your 
shoes — how  you  hate  them  ! 

Here’s  how  to  fix  them.  Right  over 
the  enlarged  joint  put  a  Dr.  Scholl 
Bunion  Reducer.  It  is  so  fashioned  of 
fine  rubber  that  it  clings  to  the  foot. 
Gives  immediate  relief  to  tender  or  en¬ 
larged  bunion  joints.  Shields  the  bunion 
from  aggravating  pressure ;  hides  the  de¬ 
formity  on  the  shoe  and  it-  gradually  re¬ 
duces  the  growth  itself. 

In  any  shoe  or  department  store  where 
Dr.  Scholl’s  Foot  Comfort  Appliances  are 
sold  you  can  get  a  Bunion  Reducer  of 
the  right  size  for  60c. 

And  there,  too,  you  will  find  a  Dr. 
Scholl  Appliance  or  Remedy  for  any  foot 
trouble,  a  simple  scientific  measure  that 
you  can  rely  upon  to  bring  quick  relief 
and  Permanent  correction. 

Write  to  The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co.,  301  W.  Schiller  St., 
Chicaso,  Ill.,  for  free  copy  of  Dr.  Scholl’s  valuable 
booklet,  “The  Feet  and  Their  Care,”  and  free 
samples  of  the  home  treatment. 

Df  Scholls 

foot  Comfort  Appliances 


SPIRITUALISM 

is  explained  fully  and  intelligently  in  "Communica¬ 
tion,”  the  new,  illustrated  magazine  that  is  published 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  several  hundred  Spir¬ 
itualists  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  a  reli¬ 
gious  body  not  for  profit.  New  standard  magazine  size, 
64  pages  and  two-color  cover.  Send  for  free  printed 
matter  or  23c  in  coin  or  stamps  for  a  copy  of  current 
number;  equal  to  average  250-page  book.  Address: 
COMMUNICATION,  995  Rand.  McNally  Bldg.,  Chicago,  11L 


Cut  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs 
fully  80% 

-as  compared  to  the 
cost  of  protecting  circuits 
with  “one-time”  fuses. 

Do  you  know  what  you  spend 
yearly  for  electrical  protection? 
Call  in  your  electrician— get  the  figures— 
they  are  four-fifths  too  high  if  you  are  using 
fuses  which  are  discarded  after  operation. 

An  inexpensive  Economy  “Drop  Out” 
Renewal  Link,  applied  in  a  few  minutes, 
makes  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  as  good  as 
new.  Nothing  is  discarded  but  the  broken 
fuse  strip  which  has  operated.  This  makes 
possible  the  80%  cut  in  the  cost  of  fusing. 

Insist  on  Economy  Fuses— approved  by 
the  Underwriters’  Laboratories  in  all  ca¬ 
pacities — from  0  to  600  amperes  in  both 
250  and  600  volts. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  electrical 
Jobbers  and  Dealers 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Economy  Puses  also  are  mado  in  Canada  at  Montreal 


Mr.  Candidate, 
Please  Don’t! 


us  silent  unorganized  folks  will  rally 
around  you  at  the  polls. 

We  don’t  expect  the  cost  of  living 
to  take  a  horizontal  drop  on  March  4, 
1921,  so  don’t  waste  time  and  breath 
in  promising  it.  What  we  do  expect 
is  that  you  will  proceed  at  once  to  lift 
the  Government  off  our  backs.  Here 
we  are,  struggling  along  to  make  ends 
meet,  and  trying  to  raise  the  debt  on 
the  old  home  church,  and  increase  the 
pay  of  ministers  and  teachers  who  are 
starving  to  death.  And  in  one  day  Con¬ 
gress  passes  an  appi-opriation  for  the 
navy  that  is  larger  than  all  the  endow¬ 
ments  of  all  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  in  the  land.  The  next 
day  comes  an  appropriation  bill  for  the 
general  administration  of  the  country 
that  would  rehabilitate  the  railroads 
and  build  good  roads  and  churches  and 
hospitals  clear  across  the  country. 

Now  the  League  of  Nations  may  not 
be  the  best  cure  for  navy  and  army 
expense;  but  there  must  be  some  cure. 
If  you  really  want  to  help  us,  find  that 
cure.  We  fought  Germany  on  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  politicians  that  navy  and  army 
costs  would  be  less  instead  of  greater 
as  a  result.  Make  good  on  that  prom¬ 
ise  somehow,  and  you  will  have  done 
something  real  for  every  struggling 
household  in  the  country. 

Take  the  Government  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  put  it  back  at  its  old  simple 
job  of  doing  a  few  things  and  doing 
them  well.  We  don’t  want  to  be  taxed 
to  keep  a  lot  of  men  building  ships  at 
a  loss,  and  a  lot  of  other  men  search¬ 
ing  our  cellars  for  hard  cider,  and  some 
more  men  superintending  the  railroads 
and  the  telephones  at  a  deficit.  These 
aren’t  the  purposes  for  which  govern¬ 
ment  was  instituted  in  this  land  of  the 
free.  If  you  want  to  help  us,  don’t 
promise  that  the  Government  will  do 
more  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the 
past.  Promise  us  that  it  will  do  less, 
Mister  Candidate,  a  whole  lot  less. 
We’ll  manage  somehow  to  worry  along, 
and  the  money  you  save  us  in  taxes 
will  represent  the  first  big  victory  in 
our  battle  with  the  cost  of  keeping  alive. 


Quit  Harassing — Encourage! 

FINALLY,  Mister  Candidate,  don’t 
try  to  stir  up  any  enthusiasm  by 
arraying  one  section  of  us  against  an¬ 
other.  That’s  what  all  the  politicians 
have  been  doing  for  years  and  years. 
“Elect  me  and  I’ll  take  it  away  from 
the  rich  and  give  it  to  you,”  has  been 
the  cry.  Most  of  our  taxes  now  are 
predicated  on  that  noble  altruistic  prin¬ 
ciple.  And  they  somehow  don’t  seem 
to  work  out.  No  administration  could 
have  gone  farther  in  that  direction  than 
the  present  one;  but  while  living  is 
more  difficult  for  the  poor  than  it  ever 
was  before,  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single 
rich  man  who  has  had  to  sell  his  auto¬ 
mobile  or  black  his  own  shoes. 

Isn’t  it  about  time  to  recognize  that 
any  honest  business,  big  or  little,  is 
after  all  a  great  spiritual  enterprise 
and  a  mighty  force  in  the  world  mak-  j 
ing  for  faith,  uprightness,  and  virtue’  | 
I  have  spoken  rather  gloomily  about 
the  benefits  which  politicians  promise 
and  their  failure  to  materialize.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  very  years  when  politics  has 
offered  to  make  life  so  much  easier  and 
happier,  and  has  done  so  little,  think 
what  business  has  done  for  me. 

It  has  made  automobiles  so  cheap 
that  I  can  live  in  the  country  and  still 
do  business  in  town.  It  has  given  me — 
the  average  common  man  —  comforts 
which  even  kings  did  not  possess  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Through  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  old  laws  of  competition 
and  supply  and  demand,  it  has  been 
working  constantly  to  improve  my  con¬ 
dition.  Goodness  only  knows  what  it 
may  not  accomplish  if  you,  Mister 
Candidate,  will  quit  harassing  it  and 
encourage  it  for  four  years  or  for 
eight. 

Any  policy  which  is  designed  with 
the  purpose  of  hurting  the  employer 
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Staple  Jewelry  ^ 

Guaran  teed 

Graduation  Soon 


People  are  giving  more  Bixler 
Jewelry  for  graduation  gifts 
than  ever  before.  It’s  because 
of  its  fine  quality  and  newest 
designs,  or  possibly  the  popular 
prices'  may  appeal  to  those  of 
“average  income.” 

Dealers  who  used  to  think  it  “out  of 
their  line”  will  sell  you  Bixler  Jewelry- 
beautiful  articles,  such  as  rings,  brooch¬ 
es,  lavallieres,  bracelets,  stick  pins,  watch 
chains,  scarf  pins,  watch  fobs.  etc. 

You  know  someone  near  and  dear  to 
you  who  is  going  to  graduate.  Why 
not  remember  her? 

MILES  F.  BIXLER  CO. 

1924-1932  Euclid  Ave. 
Department  27  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dealers 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to  start  a  profit¬ 
able  Jewelry  Department  in  your  store. 


Salesmen — Some  territory  left  for  capa¬ 
ble  men. 


Go  Into  Business  ^J°udr^ 

a  ‘New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factory”  in  your  community. 
We  furnish  everything:.  Money-making  opportunity  unlimited. 
Either  men  or  women.  Booklet  free. 

RAGSDALE  CO„  Drawer  85,  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


FOR  SAIF  The  big  type  Flemish 
OrlLiU  Giants,  also  high-class 
New  Zealand  Reds;  and  R.R.  Belgian 
Hares;  Guinea  Pigs;  Ferrets;  Pigeons; 
White  Mice  and  Rats;  Thoroughbred 
Dogs;  Puppies  a  specialty;  Blooded 


Hogs.  Write  for  prices.  Ten  Cents  for  Booklet. 

MOHAWK  RABBITRY,  DEPT.  E,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Range  t 
Electric 
Lighted 
Motorbike 


and  freight  prepaid  on  any 

‘‘RANGER”  liicvclp  Wnt.P  at.  nnco 


for  our  big  catalog  and  special  offers.  Select 
from  44  styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the 
“RANGER”  line. 

EASY  PAYMENTS  If  desired,  at  a  small 
advance  over  our  Special  Factory-to- 
Rider  cash  prices.  You  cannot  afford  to 
buy  without  getting  our  latest  proposi¬ 
tions  and  Factory-to-Rider  prices. 
Boya,  be  a  “Rider  Agent”  and 
make  big  money  taking  orders  for 
bicycles  and  supplies.  Get  our  liberal 
terms  on  a  sample  to  Introduce  the 
new  “RANGER”. 

Tires,  equipment,  sundries  and 
everything  in  the  bicycle  line  at  half 
usual  prices.  Write  today. 


MEAD  CYCLE  C0MPANY 


Dept.  M-54,  Chicago 


SCHOOL  OF  AUTO -TRACTOR-AVIATION 

55  SWEENEY  SLOG.  KANSAS  CITY,  r-qo  A 


Anto  and  Tractor  Mechanic 

Earn  $100  to  $400  a  Month 

Young1  man,  are  you 
mechanically  inclined? 

Come  to  the  Sweeney 
School.  Learn  to  be 
an  expert.  I  teach 
with  tools  not  books. 

Do  the  work  yourself, 
that’s  the  secret  of  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM 


f  pr 
oldie 


•  by  which  6,000 
diers  were  trained  for  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  over  20.000  expert 
mechanics.  Learn  in  a  few  weeks;  no  previous 
experience  necessary. 

PPPP  Write  today  for  illustrated  free  catalog 
I  la  Lb  showing  hundreds  of  pictures  men 
T^‘”  Trade 


working  in  new  Million  Dollar 


e  School. 


LEARN 


A 


TRADE 
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If  you  have  a  bunion  that  is  sensitive 
and  most  all  bunions  are  sensitive,  and 
the  shoes  you  wear  chafe  and  irritate 
it,  you  need  the  Coward  “Bunion”  Shoe. 


This  shoe  has  a  hol¬ 
low  SHAPED  in  the 
leather  which  fits  over 
the  bunion,  shielding 
it  from  friction  and 
giving  complete  com¬ 
fort  and  satisfaction. 

1  he  Coward  Bunion 
Shoe  is  made  in 
practically  every 
size  and  width 
for  men  and 
women  and 
may  be 
had  in 
either 

lace  or  button  style.  In  ordering  send 
diagram  of  feet  as  well  as  size  of  shoes 
usually  worn.  Address  Dept.  H. 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

262-274  Greenwich  St..  New  York  City 

(Near  Warren  Street) 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 


Learn  to  Dance! 

You  can  learn  Fox-Trot,  One- Step,  Two-Step, 
Waltz  and  latest  “up-to-the-minute’'  society 
dances  in  your  own  home  by  the  wonderful 
Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction. 

New  Diagram  Method.  Easily  learned; 
no  music  needed:  thousands  taught  successfully. 

Write  for  Special  Terms.  Send  today 
for  FREE  information  and  surprisingly  low  offer. 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER  PEAK,  M.  B. 

Room  4oO,  621  Craacont  Placs  —  Chicago,  I 


Learn  this  interesting  profession  by  mail 
during  spare  time.  Qualify  for  influential 
position  -  travel — splendid  salary.  We 
get  you  the  job  on  graduation. 

Booklet  D39  explains  our  course.  Write 
Standard  Business  Training  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


SmSaltCiSItite 


Sales  Agents 


wanted  in  every  county  to  give 
all  or  spare  time.  Positions  worth  $760  to  $1,600  yearly.  We  train 
the  inexperienced.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  40  liar  81.,  Canton,  Ohio 


D  A  TFMTO  Wrlteforfree  Illustrated  Book  and  “Evidenceof 
lAl  LiN  I  ^  Conception  Blank”.  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
1  description  for  free  opinion  as  to  Its  patentable 

nature.  Highest  References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  C31  Ninth,  Washington,  D.C. 


I  A  W  Mystic  teachings  of  the 
f\Ud!vf\U  Vl/lil  oldest  secret  Brotherhood. 

■■■■—  Lodges,  groups,  many  cities. 
Special  home  reading.  Send  for  free  literature,  magazine. 
AM0RC,  1295  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Bowlegged  Men 


Your  legs  will  appear  Straight  if  you  wear 

Straightleg  Garters 

Combination  hose  supporter  and  pantleg 
Straightener— quickly  adjusted  to  fit  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  bowlegs;  as  easy  to  put  on 
and  to  wear  as  any  ordinary  garter  — no 
harness  or  padded  forms;  just  an  ingenious 
special  garter— improves  appearance  won¬ 
derfully.  Wearers  enthusiastic.  You  will 
be,  too.  Write  for  free  booklet,  mailed  in 
plain  envelope. 

S-L  Garter  Co.,  823  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Dayton,  O. 


You  Can  Easily  Own  This  Superb  Wheel 

Bicycling  means  sport  and  healthful  exercise  in  the  open.  Ride  the 
Black  Beauty. Write  today  for  catalog  and  select  yoiir  model.We'll 
ship  at  once.  Pay  a  small  deposit,  then  $1  a  week,  ($6  a  month). 

$^WeekfoPriho 

Black  Bmuty 

IMany  exclusive  features,  $10 
Firestone  Blue  Non-Skid  Tires, 

New  Departure  Coaster  Brake; 
chrome  steel  ball  bearings- 
motorcycle  pedals,  saddle  and 
handlebars. 

Repair  Kit.Tool  Case  and  Stand  Free 

The  handsomest  and  best  constructed 
wheel  made.  Sporty  lines,  dazzling, 
nickel  and  enamel  finish,  wonderful  rid¬ 
ing  qualities.  Five  year  guarantee  and 
6  mos.  accident  insurance. 

Sundries:  Factory  prices — lowest  in  the  country. 

Tires,  bells,  lamps,  etc.  Write  for  free  Sundries 
,  Catalog. 

Beautiful 

llvJu  Catalog  ir>  Colors 

HAVERFORD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  175,  Phila. 
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of  useful  labor  will  hurt  me  also;  just 
as  any  policy  that  is  aimed  to  hurt 
the  commonest  workingman  will  react 
against  me  too.  We’re  all  in  the  same 
boat  together,  and  no  individual  or 
class  can  prosper  permanently,  except 
as  we  all  are  prospering. 

Instead  of  telling  us  how  you  are 
going  to  bang  the  rich  when  you  get 
in,  say  to  us  something  like  this:  “In¬ 
dustry  must  constantly  become  more 
democratic,  and  all  the  influence  I  can 
wield  will  be  exerted  in  that  direction. 
But  we  won’t  get  anywhere  by  spend¬ 
ing  our  time  in  trying  to  grab  from 
each  other  or  from  the  Government. 
Our  salvation  lies  in  working  together 
harder  than  ever  before,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  more  to  divide.  Let  every 
man  make  his  utmost  contribution  to 
the  common  pot,  and  I  as  your  presi¬ 
dent  will  encourage  every  righteous 
effort  to  see  that  every  man  takes  out 
in  proportion  to  what  he  honestly  puts 
in — and  no  more.  Only  by  so  doing 
shall  we  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  Gov¬ 
ernment  cannot;  taxes  cannot;  work 
is  our  salvation — and  cooperation  and 
faith  in  one  another.” 

That’s  strange  talk  for  a  politician, 
Mister  Candidate,  but  I  believe  we  are 
ready  for  it.  Instead  of  pounding  busi- 
j  ness,  the  biggest  promise  you  can  make 
to  us  common  folks  is  that,  if  elected, 
you  will  study  business  and  try  to  run 
the  Government  as  if  it  were  what  it 
truly  is — a  great  big  trust. 

My  Adventures  with  a  Trust 

I  SAVED  up  a  few  dollars  once  and 
bought  five  shares  of  stock  in  a 
“trust.”  I  was  a  small  stockholder  in 
it,  just  as  I  am  a  small  stockholder  in 
the  United  States.  Once  a  year  we  had 
an  election  of  directors,  just  as  we  have 
]  a  national  election  once  in  four  years. 
But  what  a  difference!  Did  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  that  company  stump  up  and 
down  the  country  accusing  the  .chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  being  a 
pro-German,  or  a  tool  of  the  interests, 
or  an  oppressor  of  the  Irish,  or  a  foe 
to  prohibition,  or  a  traitor  to  the  work¬ 
ingman?  He  did  not. 

He  merely  sent  us  .a  clean-cut  state¬ 
ment  of  how  he  had  administered  our 
business  for  us  during  the  preceding 
four  years.  We  read  it.  and  studied  the 
balance  sheet:  we  saw  that  he  had  cut 
down  our  expenses  and  increased  our 
profits;  that  the  directors  trusted  him 
and  the  workers  were  satisfied.  Then 
we  filled  out  our  proxies  and  let  him  go 
ahead  and  reelect  himself. 

Down  in  Washington  for  eight  years 
we  have  had  a  Board  of  Directors  that 
spent  all  its  time  in  hating  the  Presi¬ 
dent;  and  a  President  who  made  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Up  and  up  the  ex¬ 
penses  have  mounted.  Compared  to  the 
efficient,  tireless  administration  of  busi¬ 
ness,  our  Government  looks  pretty  sad 
to  us.  Mister  Candidate.  Don’t  try  to 
get  our  votes  by  telling  us  what  the 
Government  is  going  to  do  to  business 
after  you’re  elected:  tell  us  what  you 
think  some  real  first-class  business  effi¬ 
ciency  can  do  to  the  Government. 

Maybe  I’m  a  hopeless  reactionary, 
Mister  Candidate.  I  think  I  am :  I 
think  most  of  the  people  are.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  me  and  some  of  my 
very  progressive  friends  is  just  this. 
They  look  at  the  rainbow  and  say: 
“What  a  beautiful  rainbow,  let  us  start 
out  at.  once  for  the  pot  of  gold  at  the 
end.”  And  I  say:  “What  a  beautiful 
rainbow.  Now  that  the  weather  has 
cleared,  let  us  go  out  and  hoe  potatoes.” 
Politicians  have  been  pointing  me  to 
that  rainbow  ever  since  I  can  remem¬ 
ber;  and  while  my  eyes  were  fixed  on 
it,  they  slipped  around  behind  me  and 
took  a  little  more  of  my  week’s  wages 
in  taxes. 

I  want  a  candidate  who  will  say: 
“Go  and  hoe,  young  fellow;  that’s 
your  only  hope.  I’ll  promise,  to  keep 
on  the  job  at  Washington  and  work 
just  as  many  hours  as  you  work  at 
home.  If  you  quit  hoeing,  you’re  lost: 
I  won’t  turn  my  hand  over  to  keep  you 
from  starving.  But  whatever  you  raise 
is  yours.  I’1T do  what  I  can  to  see  that 
you  get  it:  no  less,  and  no  more.” 
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Fifteen  minutes  a  day  reading  one  or  more  of  the  hundreds  of  educa¬ 
tional  subjects  found  in  Nelson’s  Perpetual  Loose-Leaf  Encyclopaedia 
is  equal  to  a  liberal  education.  This  great  American  Reference  Work 
is  a  complete  and  practical  college  education  in  the  home. 

Form  the  habit — 15  minutes  a  day  with  Nelson  s 


The  Schoolmaster  for  the  Whole  Family 

Thousands  of  letters  are  received  from  satisfied  subscribers.  Mr.  Clarence  R. 
Wise,  Dept,  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Wisconsin,  writes:  “I  am  living  in  a  frater¬ 
nity  house,  and  of  course  many  deep  questions  arise.  Only  yesterday  we  got  into  a 
discussion  as  to  the  time  of  the  building  of  King  Solomon’s  Temple.  Of  course  I 
found  it  in  Nelson’s.  1  am  very  glad  1  made  the  purchase.  I  think  that  every  man 
who  has  a  home,  or  intends  having  one,  should  feel  that  it  is  not  complete  until  he 
has  in  his  possession  a  set  of  Nelson’s  Perpetual  Loose-Leaf  Encyclopaedia.  It  is 
certainly  a  wonderful  asset.  All  that  has  been  said  of  Nelson’s  is  certainly  true.” 

A  New  World  Demands  a  New  Encyclopaedia 


The  Great  War  has  turned  the  attention  of  most  people 
to  the  greater  necessity  of  education.  You  cannot  stop  with 
the  education  you  received  in  school  or  even  in  college. 
You  must  continue  to  keep  up  with  the  activities  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  NEW  WORLD.  This  has  necessitated  a 
new  Encyclopaedia. 

The  first  volumes  of  the  regularly  bound  old-fashioned 
Encyclopaedia  die  before  the  last  volumes  leave  the  print¬ 
ing  press,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  three  years  or  more  be¬ 
tween  the  printing  of  the  first  and  last  volumes  of  the 
Encyclopaedia. 

•  ’*  Save  Time — Look 

Nelson's  Reading  and  Study  Courses  in  UNITED 
STATES  HISTORY,  BUSINESS  ECONOMICS. 
NATURE  STUDY.  AGRICULTURE  AND 
HOME  ECONOMICS  are  declared  by  educational 
authorities  to  be  equal  to  a  college  course  and  training  in 
each  of  these  departments.  By  their  use  a  boy  can  remain 
on  the  farm  and  yet  receive  all  the  advantages  of  a  college 
course  in  Scientific  Farming;  a  girl  may  have  the  services  of 
the  leading  authorities  on  household  economics  without 
leaving  her  home ;  while  the  professional  and  business  man 
may  receive  a  business  training  superior  to  that  which  can  be 
obtained  from  any  of  the  widely  advertised  business  institutes. 

Send  for  price  list  giving 
amounts  allowed  for  old  En¬ 
cyclopaedias  to  apply  as  part  payment  on  a  new 
Nelson's  Perpetual  Loose-Leaf  Encyclopaedia. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 


Nelson’s  Patented  Loose-Leaf  Binding  Device  has 
solved  the  problem.  Every  six  months  the  subscribers  to 
Nelson’s  receive  their  .Renewal  Pages  — 250  Pages  or 
more,  making  500  to  600  Pages  each  year.  These  in¬ 
clude  over  2,000  changes  which  are  necessary  to  keep 
Nelson’s  perpetually  accurate  and  in  step  with  the  NEW 

WORLD. 

The  only  Encyclopaedia  that  is  reliable,  because  it  is 
the  only  Encyclopaedia  that  is  always  new  and  up  to  date 
—Nelson’s  cannot  grow  old. 

It  Up  In  Nelson’s! 

Nelson’s  Research  Service  Bureau 

FOR  SCIENTIFIC  REPORTS  AND  SPECIAL 
INFORMATION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Every  purchaser  of  Nelson’s  is  entitled  to  free  membership 
in  this  Bureau.  If  at  any  time  you  are  in  doubt  on  any 
subject,  old  or  new,  write  to  this  Bureau  with  the  positive 
assurance  that  you  will  promptly  receive  the  latest  obtain¬ 
able  and  most  dependable  information. 


EXCHANGE 


Send  for  this  Splendid  Book 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 
Publishers  for  120  Years 
Dept.  2-D»381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  your  portfolio  of  sample  pages,  beautifully 
illustrated,  containing  color  maps,  plates  and  photographs,  and 
full  information  how,  by  easy  monthly  payments.  l  ean  own  Nel¬ 
son’s  Perpetual  Loose-Leaf  Encyclopaedia  and  receive  FREE 
membership  in  Nelson’s  Research  Service  Bureau  for  Special  In¬ 
formation.  This  must  incur  no  obligation  whatever  on  my  part. 


^Research  Bureau  for  Special  Information 


381  Fourth  Avenue,  at  27th  Street,  New  York 


77  Wellington  St.,  W.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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TELEGRAPHY 

Morse  and  wireless  taught  quickly.  Big  Salaries.  Great  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Oldest  and  Largest  School.  Established  46  years.  Catalog  free. 

DODGE'S  INSTITUTE  6th  Street,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

FOR  THE  HIGHEST  PRICES  lZd  -?*„**£ 

jewelry,  platinum, .diamonds,  watches,  old  gold,  silver  War 
Bonds  and  Stamps.  Cash  by  return  mail.  Goods  returned 
in  10  days  if  you’re  not  satisfied. 

OHIO  SMELTING  &  REFINING  CO.,  223  Lennox  Bid*.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

CASH — Send  By  Mail  Any  Discarded  Jewelry, 

sew  or  broken,  Diamonds,  Watches,  old  gold,  silver,  platiuum,  magneto 
points,  false  teeth  in  any  shape.  We  send  cash  at  once  and  hold  your 
goods  10  days.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  expense  if  our  offer  is  un- 
a.'ii  Is  factory.  New  catalog  of  Bargains  in  new  jewelry  sent  free.* 

LIBERTY  REFINING  CO.,  Est.  1899.  B-432  Wood  Sl,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

irntx /r'lLlxnDC  ^siring  to  secure  patents  should  send  for 
IIN  V  LIN  1  Vrl\»J  our  free  Guide-Book  “How  to  Get  Your 
Patent.”  Randolph  &  Co.,  Dept.  156,  Washington,  D.  C. 

f  t  K][\|  Splendid  opportunity.  Grains,  stock,. poultry  or  fruit. 
L</\1 v  mJ  •  $15  to. $35  per  A.  Michigan’s  best  hardwood  Cos.  10 
to  160. A.  Small  down  payment;  easy  terms  on  bal.  Big  booklet  free. 

3WIGART  LAND  CO.,  R1245,  First  Nat'I  Bk.  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Learn  Practical  Bookkeeping 

In  two  months.  Increase  yojir  salary.  For  information  write 

CALUMET  AUDIT  CO.,  30  North  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 

Magnificent  Solitaire  Cluster  containing  seven  blue-white,  perfect- 
cut,  gorgeous  Diamonds;  mounting  of  platinum.  Looks  like  a  mag¬ 
nificent  $350.00  single  stone.  -First  payment,  only  if  thoroughly 
satisfied,  $15.50.  Balance,  in  ten  'payments — only  $ 6.20  a  month. 
De  Luxe  catalog  FREE.  Shows  the  largest  assortment  of  the  most  exquisite  jew¬ 
elry,  dazzlingly  brilliant  Diamonds,  newest  style  rings,  all  standard  makes  of 
Watches;  beautiful. Silverware  and  French  Ivory  Toiletware.  Everything 
at  rock-bottom  price— anything  “on  10  Months’  Credit.  Address  Dept.  43K. 

L.  W.  SWEET  Inc.,  Dept.  43K,  1650-1 660  Broadway,  New  York 
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In  many  cities  production  can  be  increased,  its  quality 
improved,  and  new  industries  added  by  efficiently  making 
and  using  the  available  power 


How  electricity  increased  and  improved 
a  textile  city's  production 


■Look  for  this  mark 
of  leadership  in 
electrical  development 
and  manufacture 


EACH  mill  in  a  certain  textile  city 
was  driven  by  its  old  waterwheel 
—production  was  low,  so  was  quality. 

In  summer,  low  water  and  leaky  canal 
beds  slowed  up  the  wheels — in  win¬ 
ter,  anchor  ice  did  the  same. 

Finally,  G-E  textile  mill  specialists 
were  called  in  to  suggest  a  better  way 
of  using  the  water  power. 

A  central  water  power  plant  was  built  to 
supply  all  mills  with  electric  power  and 
provide  a  surplus  for  new  industries. 


Electric  drives  at  each  mill  applied 
power  directly  to  productive  machines, 
and  losses  due  to  mechanical  drives 
were  largely -eliminated. 

Machinery  was  enabled  to  operate  at  a 
constant  maximum  productive  speed. 

Its  output  was  increased  35%  and  a 
very  much  better  product  resulted. 

Any  community’s  efficiency  may  be 
increased  manifold  by  the  proper 
utilization  of  Nature’s  resources  and 
the  application  of  electricity  in  homes, 
industries  or  on  farms. 


General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  y. 
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. . .  and  at  three 
historic  banquets 

c A.  fact: 

Within  a  single  week  last  fall,  great  civic 
dinners  were  tendered  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York,  to  General  Pershing, 
to  Herbert  Hoover  and  to  Cardinal  Mercier. 

And  at  all  three  of  these  famous  banquets, 
the  only  cigarette  served  by  the  hosts  was 
Fatima.  y? 

FATIMA 

A  Sensible  Cigarette 


"Just  Enough  Turkish  ” 

A  few  years  ago,  the  "proper” 
thing  on  state  occasions  such 
as  this,  would  have  been  an 
expensive,  fancy-boxed,  straight 
Turkish  cigarette. 

Today,  things  are  different. 
Men  base  their  choice  on  taste 
rather  than  price. 

That  Fatima  should  be  so 
clearly  the  choice  of  men  who 
can  afford  anything  they  like, 
shows  that  most  smokers  really 
prefer — not  too  much  Turkish 
tobacco  in  their  cigarettes  nor 
too  little  —  but  “just  enough 
Turkish.” 


sjew  York:  416  West  13th  Street.  London: 
j  Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden.  W.  C. 
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You  carried  it!  Do  you  hear?  You  said  you  would  and  you  did!’’ 


“Twenty  yards  over,  .judge! 


.-4E3P5R3**  met#. 
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THE  LONG  GARRY 


HE  was  casually  presented  to  her  on  a  Monday 
morning,  and  after  he  had  bowed  himself 
away  to  keep  a  golf  appointment,  he  never 
even  thought  of  her  again  until  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Wednesday.  On  Wednesday  he  met  her 
strolling  with  a  dyspeptic  graybeard;  she  introduced 
the  graybeard  as  her  father,  and  Kinglake,  when  he 
had  made  a  dozen  trials  of  urbanity,  set  down  the 
parent  as  a  very  champion  of  boorishness  and  the 
daughter  as  a  more  attractive  girl  than  he  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  remember. 

Thenceforward  he  remembered  her,  at  conserva¬ 
tive  intervals,  until  Friday,  when  quite  by  accident 
he  found  her  sitting  pensive  and  alone.  He  men¬ 
tioned  the  possibility  that  he  intruded;  she  returned 
him  a  pleasant  negative  and  a  pleasant  smile,  and 
in  result  it  was  half  past  lunch  time  before  they 
gave  the  least  consideration  to  the  clock.  From  the 
date  of  this  better  acquaintance  she  was  practically 
the  sole  tenant  of  his  reveries;  on  Saturday  he  knew 
that  he  was  in  love  with  her;  and  on  Sunday  he 
was  brave  enough  to  tell  her  so. 

“You  can’t  mean  that,”  she  said,  and  her  boyish 
contralto  held  a  note  of  firm  reproach. 

Kinglake  nodded  in  confirmation.  “It  isn’t  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  I  can,  or  not — I  do.” 

She  glanced  up  swiftly  at  him — avoided  him  as 
swiftly — glanced  back  again  with  widening  brown 


By  HOLWORTHY  HALL 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  EDWARD  RYAN 

eyes;  and  presently  she  made  the  obstructive  in¬ 
quiry:  “Why?”  Kinglake  was  eager  to  explain,  in 
fluent  volume,  but  before  he  could  ever  begin  she 
had  soberly  discounted  his  judgment.  “I’m  not 
pretty — I  know  that;  and  I’m  not  brainy — I  know 
that  too;  and  you’ve  only  just  met  me  once  or  twice 
— you  don’t  know  me  well  at  all.  You  haven’t  even 
any  right  to  suppose  you  like  my  tastes,  or  .  .  . 
or  anything.” 

For  the  moment  Kinglake  was  dumfounded,  but  in 
another  moment  his  senses  had  begun  to  tell  him  of 
a  certain  capricious  variation  in  her  tone;  and  then 
his  heart  went  revolutionary.  “No,”  he  said,  “you’re 
not  pretty — you’re  lovely.  You’re  not  brainy — be¬ 
cause  I  hate  that  word ;  it  sounds  like  conceit  with 
big  spectacles  on  it — but  you’ve  got  a  beautiful 
mind,  and  a  beautiful  whatever-it-is  that  people  call 
a  soul,  and  you’ve  got  infinitely  more  brains  than 
I’ll  ever  have,  anyway.  And  about  your  tastes, 
and  so  on,  you’re  wrong.  I  know  that  whatever 
you  like,  /’ll  like — because  the  only  things  you  could 
possibly  like  are  the  sort  of  things  that  make  you  as 
dear  as  you  are.  And  if  I  shouldn’t  happen  to  like 
them  now,  I  ought  to,  and  I  will,  if  you’ll  only  give 
me  time.  .  .  .  Why  on  earth  should  you  doubt  me?” 

“I  haven’t  said  I  doubt  you.  I  ...  I  don’t.  I 
just  asked.” 

He  leaned  forward,  intent  on  establishing  his  sin¬ 


cerity;  but  at  the  same  time  his  pulses  were  ham¬ 
mering  a  victorious  refrain.  “Don’t  you  believe 
that  a  man  can  be  in  love  without  having  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship  at  it?  It  isn’t  anything  you  can 
manufacture;  it  comes  all  by  itself,  and  you  can’t 
manufacture  it  any  more  than  you  can  stop  it  when 
it  comes.  I  didn’t  plan  this;  I  didn’t  know  it  was 
coming;  one  day  it  didn’t  exist,  and  the  next  day  it 
did.  Don’t  you  believe  that’s  possible?  I  do.  I 
know  it  is.” 

She  was  nervously  tearing  up  grasses  by  their 
roots.  “Yes,  I  believe  that.”  Her  voice  was  a 
breath  which  hardly  carried  to  him.  “Yes,  I  can 
believe  that.” 

Kinglake  dropped  down  beside  her.  “Ruth!”  He 
was  acutely  conscious  of  finality;  he  had  burned  his 
bridges.  He  put  his  arm  around  her,  and  felt  her 
tense,  and  he  thrilled  that  she  was  not  defensive. 
“Ruth,  dear!”  He  bent  to  her,  and  although  she 
drew  her  face  away,  the  action  seemed  to  him  a  shv 
surrender,  rather  than  resistance.  Triumph  welled 
up  within  him;  and  then,  as  he  bent  low”er  in  behalf 
of  triumph,  she  said  faintly:  “Please  don’t!” 

'  Triumph  froze  in  his  veins.  A  moment  past  he 
would  have  risked  his  life  on  his  intuitions;  now,  the 
very  simplicity  of  her  reaction,  the  sweet,  serious 
pleading,  the  absence  of  dramatics,  all  convinced 
him  that  he  had  burned  his  bridges  too  soon.  His 
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arm  felt  wooden  and  ineffective:  He  tardily  re¬ 
moved  it,  and  sat  stunned. 

“Don’t  you  care  at  all?”  he  besought  her.  “Not 
the  least  bit?”  Motionless,  she  made  no  response. 
“I  wouldn’t  have  hurt  you  for  the  world.”  Still  she 
was  mute.  “I  suppose  I  was  a  fool  to  have  any 
hope.  But  I  didn’t  mean  to  hurt  you  or  shock  you. 
I  wish  you’d  speak  to  me.  I  can  stand  anything  you 
say,  but  I  do  wish  you’d  say  it.  I’ve  told  you  the 
truth.”  She  turned  to  him  momentarily,  and  he 
was  aware,  from  the  glimpse  he  had  of  her  eyes, 
that  she  was  frightened.  The  concept  puzzled  him, 
for  he  thought  that  he  had  been  very  gentle  with 
her  and  prompt  in  his  compliance.  “Won’t  you  even 
tell  me  about  it?  Please,  dear — please.” 

After  a  numb  silence  she  lifted  her  head.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  received  another  blinding  premonition,  and 
he  had  no  sooner  received  it  than  it  was  blurred 
with  fact.  He  saw  the  virginal  terror  in  her  eyes; 
he  heard  the  quick,  fearful  intake  of  her  breath;  her 
cold  lips  touched  his  for  the  briefest  instant;  and 
she  had  drooped  away  from  him,  and  she  was 
crying. 

At  the  end  of  a  quarter  hour  he  found  himself 
more  baffled  and  more  helpless  than  he  had  ever 
been  in  all  his  previous  life.  She  Was  patently  a 
girl  of  fine  and  sensitive  spirit,  so  that  the  evidence 
of  her  kiss  to  him,  and  of  her  tears,  had  deep  sig¬ 
nificance.  And  yet,  after  that  one  impulsive  yield¬ 
ing,  she  had  become  inflexible;  she  had  implored 
him  not  to  touch  her,  she  had  implored  him  not 
to  harry  her  with  words,  and  she  had  refused 
to  explain  herself.  Kinglake  thought  it  his  duty 
as  a  gentleman  to  persist  in  a  formal  declara¬ 
tion,  and  she  had  told  him  that  she  couldn’t  marry 
anybody. 

He  prayed  to  her  to  say  only  that  she  cared  for 
him,  and  she  would  say  nothing.  He  demanded  to 
know  whether  he  should  assume  the  contrary,  and 
she  faltered:  “You  don’t  have  to  ask  that — do  you?” 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  enigmatic. 


At  parting,  Kinglake  was  in  a  frenzy  of  bewilder¬ 
ment,  but  she  promised  to  write  him  a  little  note 
that  night;  and  she  did  write  it,  so  that  he  had  it 
with  his  breakfast. 

They  could  at  least  be  friends,  she  said;  but  King- 
lake  was  to  blot  away  all  memory  of  yesterday,  and 
limit  himself  to  the  usual  circumstances  of  friend¬ 
ship.  He  was  to  submerge  his  sentiments,  in  order 
that  the  future  might  be  no  more  difficult  for  her — 
and  perhaps  for  Kinglake,  too,  than  the  past.  She 
was  devoted  to  her  father,  who  was  otherwise  a 
man  of  clouds  and  isolation,  and  her  father  needed 
her. 

It  was  the  final  paragraph  which  allowed  King- 
lake  to  become  enlightened.  He  put  aside  the  note 
and  visualized  the  male  parent  of  a  divinity.  A 
man  who  was  on  the  curbstone  of  threescore  and 
ten,  a  man  who  was  slight  of  figure,  warped  by  age 
and  illness,  and  soured  by  one  or  the  other  or  both, 
brusque  and  unyielding,  whether  to  kindness,  flat¬ 
tery,  or  respect.  .  .  .  “Good  God!”  said  Kinglake, 
spellbound.  “She  puts  a  premium  on  him!” 

And  instantly  adored  her  for  it. 

By  telephone  he  appealed  to  her  for  an  interview, 
and  she  said  that  the  nearest  opportunity  was  to¬ 
morrow,  at  tea  with  her  father,  on  the  Golf  Club 
terrace.  He  sensed  that  a  public  meeting  would  be 
a  distinguished  ordeal  for  him,  and  he  knew  that  the 
presence  of  her  father  would  raise  it  to  the  status 
of  an  inquisition;  but  inasmuch  as  she  was  flint  to 
all  his  eloquence,  he  finally  gave  in,  lived  through  a 
palpitating  century  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  clubhouse  with  what  reserve  of  opti¬ 
mism  was  in  him. 

FOR  a  woman  a  pinch  like  this  will  often  hold  an 
inspiration;  but  for  Kinglake  it  was  a  punish¬ 
ing  test  of  self-control.  To  gaze  across  the 
table  at  her,  to  recall  that  the  day  before  yesterday 
she  had  cried  because  he  kissed  her,  and  then  to 
have  her  ask  politely  what  he  thought  of  the  League 
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of  Nations,  and  whether  he  took  much  stock  in  the 
doctrines  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  this  was  a  cruel  con¬ 
trast.  He  was  a  novice  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  i 
affections;  he  didn’t  know  what  sign  of  trust  or 
favor  she  ought  to  give  him,  or  could  safely  give 
him  in  this  cold  emergency,  but  he  longed  for  a 
sign,  and  felt  that  he  deserved  it,  and  so  he  chafed 
at  all  her  admirable  neutrality.  Also,  he  had  to 
speak  with  frequent  courtesy  to  her  father,  the  Hon. 
Enoch  Rainier,  while  secretly  he  maintained  a  strong 
preference  to  see  the  Hon.  Enoch  in  Gehenna,  with 
the  door  nailed  shut.  In  retrospect  he  was  ashamed 
of  this;  and  not  because  her  father  was  less  irri¬ 
tating,  but  because  he  was  her  father. 

The  Hon.  Enoch  proved  to  be  a  mental  anesthetic 
and  a  gifted  extinguisher  of  conversation. 

“Have  you  read  H.  G.  Wells’s  latest  book,  sir?” 

“No;  I  don’t  hold  with  modern  literature.” 

“There’s  a  very  fine  play  in  New  York  I  think 
you’d  like,  Mr.  Rainier.  It’s  called  ‘The  Faithful.’  I — ” 

“Plays  mean  nothing  to  me,  Mr.  Kinglake.  They’re 
all  about  the  same.  I  can’t  tell  one  from  another.” 

“You  must  have  had  a  wonderfully  interesting 
career  on  the  bench,  Judge  Rainier.” 

The  Hon.  Enoch  made  a  gesture  with  his  thin 
shoulder. 

“If  it  was  interesting,  I  didn’t  notice  it.” 

King-lake’s  disposition  grew  arid,  and  he  made  a 
last,  superficial  try  at  geniality.  “I  don’t  suppose 
you  play  golf,  sir?” 

The  old  man  bridled.  “I  don’t  know  any  grounds 
for  any  such  supposition,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 

I  do.  I  play  a  great  deal.” 

Kinglake  paid  the  supreme  compliment  to  her 
father.  “I’d  be  glad  if  you’d  play  with  me  some 
time,  then.  I’m  not  awfully  good,  but  if  you  don’t 
mind  playing  with  a  dub — ” 

The  Hon.  Enoch  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I  had 
an  87  to-day  and  an  86  Saturday.” 

Kinglake  was  genuinely  astonished.  “You’re  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  am,  but  ( Continued  on  page  28) 
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A  MAN  THAN  WHOM- 


W  ill  H.  Hays,  the  young  national  chairman, 
who  will  have  something  to  say  about  thr 
platform  and  will  carry  the  responsibility  of 
electing  the  man  named  by  the  convention 

DID  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the  soldier  who 
was  too  scared  to  fight?  Well,  after  he  had 
run  several  miles  away  from  the  battle  then 
in  progress,  he  was  stopped  by  an  officer  who 
demanded  to  know  why  he  was  running. 

“Who  are  you?”  retorted  the  soldier. 

“I’m  the  general,”  said  the  officer, 

"Good  Lord!”  exclaimed  the  soldier.  "Have  1  run 
that  far?” 

That  isn’t  all  of  the  story,  however.  A  clever 
young  writer,  home  from  the  wars,  sent  the  story 
to  a  certain  magazine.  But,  having  had  newspapei 
training,  he  believed  every  good  story  should  con¬ 
tain  a  name,  and  he  gave  the  general  one.  In  his 
own  company  there  had  been  a  Lieutenant  Richard¬ 
son,  whose  friends  always  called  him  The  General. 
So,  to  make  the  joke  doubly  good,  my  young  writer 
friend  made  it  read  like  this : 

“Who  are  you?” 

“I’m  General  Richardson.” 

Then:  “Good  Lord!  Have  I  run  that  far?” 

Among  all  those  who  read  the  story  there  was  just 
one  who  failed  to  see  any  humor  in  it.  He  was 
General  Richardson,  commander  of  the  5th  Division 
in  the  recent  hostilities.  Yesterday,  when  I  learned 
these  facts  from  the  rash  young  writer,  he  had  been 
advised  that  General  Richardson  was  in  town  and 
endeavoring  to  run  across  him;  he  was  spending 
the  day  endeavoring  not  to  be  run  across. 

This  being  a  serious  article,  the  anecdote  is  in¬ 
serted  only  to  point  a  moral.  Moral:  You’ve  got 
to  be  careful  how  you  use  people’s  names.  And 
while  it  will  be  made  clear  to  every  discerning  reader, 
before  this  article  has  reached  its  end,  just  whom  the 
Republican  Convention  will  nominate  next  week  in 
Chicago,  yet  no  name  will  be  named,  for  the  reason 
stated.  Furthermore,  something  always  should  be 
left  for  the  reader’s  imagination,  and,  besides,  there 
is  a  right  time  for  all  things,  and  the  right  time 
for  the  public  to  know  who  the  nominee  is  is  after 
he  has  been  nominated.  If  we  happen  to  have  inside 
information,  that  is  between  us  and  the  man  who 
whispered  it  in  our  ear.  We  propose  to  betray  no 
confidences,  and  yet  before  we  are  through,  as  stated 
in  an  earlier  plank,  the  identity  of  The  Man  Than 
Whom  will  be  clear  to  every  discerning  reader. 

Four  of  Two  Kinds 

IT  has  been  a  remarkable  campaign — just  like 
all  campaigns.  There  have  been  candidates 
scurrying  about  the  country  and  candidates  hid¬ 
ing  coyly  at  home.  Of  the  first  class,  those  who 
believe  the  man  should  seek  the  office,  the  most 
earnest  seekers  have  been  General  Wood  and  Sena¬ 
tors  Johnson,  Harding,  and  Poindexter.  Of  the 
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second  class,  those  who  believe  it  beneath  their  dig¬ 
nity — no,  not  that,  but  that  the  dignity  of  the  office 
is  such  that  no  man  should  seek  it — there  are  Gov¬ 
ernors  Lowden,  Coolidge,  Allen,  and  Sprout  Note 
that  these  four  are  all  governors.  As  governors  they 
are  more  or  less  remote  from  Washington,  while  the 
four  who  seem  less  impressed  with  the  job’s  dignity 
are  a  general  and  three  senators  who  have  spent 
much  of  their  lives  in  the  city  where  the  job  is 
located.  Whether  this  explains  anything  or  not,  the 
fact  of  consequence  now  is  that  the  scurrying  is  over 
and  that  coyness  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  The  eight 
statesmen  named  all  find  themselves  in  the  finals, 
along  with  Herbert  Hoover  and  General  Pershing, 
and  everyone  knows  that  unless  it  is  Justice  Hughes, 
Senator  Knox,  William  Howard  Taft,  or  somebody 
else,  the  nominee  will  be  one  of  the  men  named  in 
this  paragraph.  Just  to  make  it  harder,  we  might 


Senator  Heed  Smoot,  of  Utah,  one  of  the  three 
or  four  men  who  direct  the  attairs  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  will  help  to  decide  pretty  nearly 
everything  that  may  come  before  the  convention 

add  the  name  of  Senator  William  E.  Borah,  whose 
position  is  different  from  everybody  else’s,  anyhow. 
As  Bob  Bender  dares  to  prophesy,  Borah  plans  to 
nominate  Senator  Johnson  in  a  speech  that  will  ring 
down  through  time — how  much  time,  not  stated 
and  then,  if  the  convention  isn't  impressed  enough 
to  accept  Johnson.  Johnson  will  nominate  Borah  in 
a  speech  that  will  ring  just  as  far  down  as  Borah's. 
It  is  a  great  idea,  one  that  alone  will  mako  the  con¬ 
vention  worth  the  price. 

Clay  Carter's  Wire  Whiskers 

You  know  the  candidates.  They  have  displayed 
themselves  to  the  people  as  well  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  and  the  public  has  its  views  as  to 
which  is  the  soundest  on  foreign  policy  and  as  to 
which  takes  the  best  family-group  picture.  But— 
and  here’s  where  the  plot  begins  to  thicken — it  is  not 
the  public  that  chiefly  interests  the  candidates  at  this 
moment:  it  is  the  984  delegates  who  next  week  in 
convention  assemble.  That  five  or  ten  days’  session 
in  Chicago  is  the  acid  test. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  ot  how  Henry  J.  Allen 
passed  his  apprenticeship  and  became  a  first-class 
journeyman  barber?  Well,  it  illustrates.  The  pres¬ 
ent  first-class  governor  of  Kansas  was  then  learning 
the  trade  in  Mart  Starr’s  shop  in  Baldwin,  Kas., 
as  Ralph  Gilman  of  Baldwin  tells  the  story,  and  he 
says  the  old  building  still  stands  on  the  south  side 
of  "  High  Street,  little  changed  except  that  the  rains 
of  a  quarter  century  have  obliterated  the  green  and 
gold  eagle  that  then  shone  brightly  above  the  door 
of  the  shop.  Henry  is  remembered  as  a  shirt-sleeved, 
rather  good-looking  youngster,  sweeping  hair  out  oi 
the  front  door  of  the  shop  and  whistling  as  he  swept. 
Mart  took  a  kindly  interest  in  the  boy,  but  did  not 
allow  this  to  deflect  him  from  one  fixed  rule,  which 
was:  no  apprentice  could  be  graduated  into  a  full- 
fledged  barber  in  his  shop  until  he  had  passed  the  acid 
test,  and  the  acid  test  was  Clay  Carter’s  whiskers. 

Clay  Carter,  for  fifty  years  a  grower  of  trees  on 
the  edge  of  Baldwin,  was  a  great,  sti’ong,  outdoor 
sort  of  citizen,  wind-burned  and  wrinkled  of  face, 
and  with  a  beard  like  a  lion.  Could  a  student  baibei 
shave  Old  Man  Carter’s  wire  whiskers,  and  release 
him  from  the  chair  unbleeding  and  in  good  tempei, 
he  was  then  and  there  declared  a  barber  and  granted 
his  diploma.  Confident  of  his  skill,  Allen  had  long- 
sought  the  final  test. 

Picture  the  present  governor  on  that  great  day, 
sleeves  uprolled,  shaving  mug  in  hand,  outwardly 
smiling,  inwardly  quaking,  bearing  down  on  the 
gnarled,  weather-bitten  nurseryman;  mark  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  checker  game,  the  sly  grins  of  the  other 
barbers,  anticipating  young  Henry’s  discomfiture, 
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hear  Old  Man  Carter  emit  one  last  throat-clearing 
before  he  is  smothered  in  hot  towels  and  plastered 
with  lather.  Then  the  sibilant  sound  of  the  keen 
steel  on  bristle,  the  whet  of  the  stropping  blade,  and 
the  soft,  solicitous  voice  of  the  victor  as  he  hoists 
the  victim  back  to  vertical  and  asks  smilingly  if  he 
wishes  his  hair  combed  wet  or  dry.  Clay  Carter 
is  shaved  and  Allen  is  a  finished  barber.  If  you  wish 
to  know  whether  or  not  he  is  a  good  barber,  you 
cannot  ask  better  testimony  than  that  of  Clay  Carter 
himself,  now  seventy-four  years  old,  but  still  tying 
up  his  three  thousand  trees  a  day  and  laughing  like 
a  boy  as  he  recalls  the  incident.  “As  good  as  ever 
put  steel  to  my  face,”  says  Carter. 

The  Best  Razor  Will  Win 

THAT’S  the  sort  of  thing  the  candidates,  all  of 
them,  are  up  against  next  week  in  Chicago.  It 
isn’t  a  simple  job.  Even  in  those  days,  according 
to  Joe  Holliday,  young  Allen  could  talk  the  lids  off 
an  unabridged  dictionary,  but  it  wasn’t  a  job  that 
called  for  talking.  The  governor’s  good  friend 
Justice  Judson  West  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  Allen  isn’t  going  to  talk  this  Chicago  conven¬ 
tion  into  nominating  him,  no  matter  how  psycho¬ 
logical  the  moment  and  no  matter  how  hypnotic  his 
voice.  The  governor  faces  just  the  same  task  that 
all  the  other  candidates  face.  They’ve  got  to  shave 
that  convention’s  whiskers,  so  to  speak,  and  they’ve 
got  to  do  it  without  drawing  too  much  blood.  It  is 
even  a  more  difficult  set  of  whiskers  than  those  Clay- 
Carter  grew.  Clay's  were  of  an  even  wiriness,  while 
this  convention’s  are  of  all  kinds,  tough  and  tender, 
short  and  long;  some  grow  along  conventional  lines 
and  some  shoot  out  every  which  way;  some  may 
even  be  ingrown.  And  there’s  every  sort  of  peril 
lurking  among  them  for  the  unwary  tonsorial  candi¬ 
date:  a  rugged,  rocklike  Boies  Penrose  standing 
•  squarely  across  the  razor's  path;  an  elusive  Murray 
Crane  slipping  out  from  beneath  it;  a  long,  lean 
Reed  Smoot  bending  before  the  reaper,  only  to  rise 
smilingly  and  unscathed  after  it  has  passed  on. 


There’s  an  angry  La  F’ollette  to  strike  sparks  from 
the  steel  and  compel  stropping  and  restropping  if 
the  razor’s  temper  is  to  be  saved,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  convention’s  temper.  And  there’ll  be  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  talk  that  few  barbers  can  resist.  Other  bar¬ 
bers  will  be  talking  all  about  him,  and  it  will  be  a 
cool  candidate  who  keeps  on  sawing  whiskers. 

That’s  the  situation  as  we  see  it.  And  we’d  like 
to  warn  any  Ohio  editor  who  thinks  that  the  pen 
is  mightier  than  the  sword,  and  any  army  general 
who  thinks  that  the  sword  is  mightier  than  the  pen, 
that  the  razor — the  kind  of  razor  we’ve  been  talk¬ 
ing  about — is  mightier  than  either. 

What  we  are  getting  at  is  that  all  the  candi¬ 
dates’  troubles  lie  before  them.  It  will  be  a  con¬ 
vention  of  practical  men.  The  inexperienced  may 
think  it  is  an  affair  of  banners  and  bunting,  of 
State  standards  on  tall  poles  waiting  to  be  stam¬ 
peded  into  a  march  about  the  hall  by  the  proper 
oratorical  presentation  of  the  candidate’s  compelling 
virtues  and  his  winning  personality.  It  doesn’t  make 
any  difference  how  many  stampedes  there  may  be, 
nor  how  often  Old  Lady  Pandemonium  may  reign, 
as  reign  she  will,  the  business  of  the  convention  is 
going  to  be  done  by  certain  hard-headed,  unfeel¬ 
ing  men  who  will  decide  for  themselves  what’s 
good  for  the  party.  This  doesn’t  mean  that  the  man 
who  Avins  their  final  favor  will  be  the  man  they’ve 
decided  upon  in  advance.  Not  at  all.  The  candi¬ 
dates,  all  of  them,  will  have  a  chance  to  sho\\:  Avhat 
they’ve  got.  It  may  be  that  the  choice  will  fall 
upon  a  man  Avho  has  fought  the  politicians  e\'er 
since  he  first  raised  his  clarion  A-oice  in  politics.  The 
practical  men  won  t  mind  that.  If,  as  they  balance 
all  things  against  all  things  else,  they  decide  that 
the  most  practical  thing  is  to  name  the  up-till-then 
insurgent,  the  insurgent  will  get  the  nomination. 
These  practical  men  have  surprisingly  few  prejudices 
and  scarcely  any  personal  feelings  at  all.  Everything 
else  being  equal,  naturally  Senator  Boies  Penrose 
would  like  to  see  another  person  just  like  himself 
nominated,  while  Elihu  Root’s  ideal  of  a  candidate 
may  be  a  man  about  six  feet  high,  with  a  stern, 
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gray-mustached  visage  and  an  international  repu 
tation  as  a  lawyer.  But  everything  else  never  i; 
equal.  Firstly,  they  want  a  man  who  can  wit 
in  November,  and  after  that  as  nearly  possessec 
of  their  own  variety  of  safety  and  sanity  as  maj 
be  possible.  But  they  are  quite  willing  he  shall  b< 
a  man  who  fights  with  a  sword,  as  against  theii 
private  predilection  for  the  fountain  pen,  if  he  seenu 
surest  to  win  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday.  They  won’t  be  entirely  unhappy  if  condi¬ 
tions  seem  to  demand  a  rampaging  native  son  of 
the  Golden  West,  notwithstanding  it  involves  up¬ 
setting  all  party  precedent.  And  the  determining 
conditions  will  largely  develop  at  the  convention. 

Pat  Sullivan,  Strategist 

PERHAPS  you  do  not  understand  what  we  mean 
by  a  practical  man? 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  how  Pat  Sullivan 
was  elected  township  trustee  out  in  Wyoming?  Yes, 
the  same  Pat  Sullivan  who  is  going  to  take  part  in 
the  big  show  next  week  as  National  Committeeman 
from  Wyoming.  This  was  in  the  early  days,  the 
days  when  a  beverage  known  as  booze  figured  more 
or  less  in  politics.  Well,  the  night  before  election 
word  reached  him  that  his  able  and  resourceful  oppo¬ 
nent  for  the  coveted  honor  had  apparently  broken 
Pat’s  cinch  on  the  election  by  quietly  distributing 
a  hundred  half-pint  bottles  of  red  liquor.  This  Napo¬ 
leonic  eleventh-hour  strategy  would  have  discouraged 
any  heart  less  stout  than  Sulli\-an’s.  He  hit  upon 
a  line  of  defense  in  no  time. 

Strolling  forth  into  the  town’s  one  street,  he  kept 
an  eye  open  for  a  citizen  with  a  bulging  hip  pocket — 
Avhich  was  about  the  third  citizen  he  met. 

“Ernie,”  he  said  to  this  citizen,  “you  look  like  a 
man  who  could  give  a  feller  a  drink.” 

Ernie  somewhat  sheepishly  admitted  he  could  do 
that  same,  and  they  stepped  back  of  the  hardware 
store.  Sullivan  tasted  the  contents  of  Ernie’s  bottle 
gingerly  and  then  quickly  coughed  out  what  he  had 
tasted.  “Great Heavens, man!”  ( Continued  on  p.  53) 
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Kid  Roberts  knocked 
Dummy  cold  and  turned 
to  the  girl.  “Beast!” 
says  Miss  Gresham— 
the  only  word  I  ever 
heard  her  say 


THE 

LEATHER 
PUSHERS 

Round  Two 

St. 

By  H.  C.  W1TWER 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  C.  D.  WILLIAMS 


THE  ability  to  take  a  unmerciful  beatin’  has 
made  many  a  box  fighter  famous  which  had 
absolutely  nothin’  else  to  recommend  him.  Ring- 
records  all  the  ways  down  from  the  time  Bat¬ 
tlin’  David  knocked  One  Round  Goliath  for  a  goal 
is  studded  with  the  names  of  these  gluttons  for 
punishment  whose  motto  is  a  steal  from  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army’s  “A  man  may  be  down,  but  he’s  never 
out!”  Their  favorite  punch  is  delivered  with  some 
part  of  their  battered  face  to  the  point  of  the  other 
guy’s  glove,  and  they  seldom  if  ever  miss.  They 
may  never  become  champs;  in  fact,  the  plurality  of 
these  babies  is  usually  about  tenth-raters,  but  they’ll 
always  be  in  demand  at  fancy  prices  because  the 
difference  between  the  modern  prize-fight  fan  and 
the  cuckoos  which  usqd  to  sit  around  Nero  and  holler 
for  the  gladiators  to  quit  stallin’  and  knife  each 
other  has  stopped  at  the  matter  of  dress.  The  aver¬ 
age  follower  of  the  manly  art  insists  that  his  favor¬ 
ites  be  guys  of  red  blood — in  fact,  he  carries  his 
enthusiasm  to  the  point  where  he  wants  to  see  ’em 
covered  with  it! 

Few  of  these  here  “iron  men” — even  the  handful 
which  has  slugged  their  way  to  the  top  of  the  heap — 
knows  any  more  about  scientific  boxin’  than  a  hen 
does  about  tooth  powder.  They  can  tell  the  referee 
from  a  right  cross,  and  they  know  that  every  time 
a  bell  rings  whilst  they  are  in  the  ring  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  sit  down  for  a  minute  and  wonder  why  the 
other  guy  was  allowed  to  come  in  with  a  hatchet;  but 
the  real  fine  points  of  their  trade  means  zero  to  them. 
They  are  in  there  to  take  it,  and  take  it  they  do 
with  a  set,  silly  grin  on  their  puffed  lips  which  has 
taken  the  heart  outa  many  a  better  fighter  who’s 
slashed  ’em  to  ribbons  and  punched  his  arms  off 
tryin’  to  drop  ’em  for  the  long  count. 

Some  of  them  human  shock  absorbers  has  held 
titles  for  a  brief  spell  in  the  different  divisions 
and  has  been  very  popular  with  the  mob.  Any 
fighter  which  will  keep  on  gettin’  up  every  time 
he  kisses  the  canvas,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both 
his  eyes  has  observed  the  one  o’clock  closin’  law, 
his  nose  is  away  outa  line,  and  a  ear  is  floppin’  non¬ 
chalantly  in  the  breeze,  is  bound  to  make  a  hit  with 
the  customers.  He’s  prolongin’  the  thrill  of  the 
thing  and  givin’  the  crowd  a  gallop  for  its  shekels. 
Their  unanimous  opinion,  screamed  at  the  top  of 
their  lungs,  is  that  he’s  a  terrible  boob — but  the  sight 
of  his  gore  has  appealed  to  their  “sportin’  ”  instincts, 
and  on  the  way  home,  in  the  cool  of  the  evenin’,  they 
shake  their  heads  admirin’ly  and  tell  each  other  what 
a  great  scrapper  he  is  at  that!  Jess  Willard,  for 
instance,  made  more  friends  by  staggerin’  blindly  to 


his  feet  from  the  crimson-flecked  mat,  after  each 
of  his  seven  knockdowns  in  the  first  round  by  the 
jovial  Jack  Dempsey,  than  he  did  when  he  flattened 
Johnson  for  the  championship  of  the  world. 

I’m  always  as  nervous  as  a  steam  drill  when  I 
send  one  of  my  star  battlers  in  against  them  chop- 
pin’  blocks.  On  the  level,  they’re  less  worry  when 
they’re  fightin’  a  clean,  hard  puncher  which  is  fast 
and  clever.  In  the  first  place,  the  tough  makes  yonr 
boy  look  bad  to  the  crowd.  They  usually  got  a  awk¬ 
ward,  clumsy  defense  that  makes  ’em  difficult  to  slam 
in  a  spot  which  will  send  ’em  down  for  the  night, 
and  after  you  have  punched  one  of  these  bimbos 
from  pillar  to  post  round  after  round,  changin’  the 
outlines  of  his  face,  but  not  his  determination  to  stay 
the  limit,  the  mob  gets  the  idea  that  you  can’t  hit, 
and  they’re  off  you! 

MANY  a  promisin’  youngster  has  had  his  hopes 
wrecked  right  at  the  start  by  one  of  them  human 
derelicts  of  the  ring — them  guys  whose  only 
claim  to  fame  is  that  they  can  take  it!  The  ambitious 
kid  tears  into  ’em  with  everything  he’s  got,  and  in  a 
coupla  rounds  he’s  pounded  ’em  to  a  pulp,  but  still 
they  keep  coinin’  in  for  more.  Every  time  he  flattens 
’em  they  bounce  up  like  a  rubber  ball,  till  fin’ly  the 
kid  begins  to  get  discouraged.  The  disappointed 
ci-owd  is  givin’  him  the  raspberry,  demandin’  the 
knock-out  they  paid  to  see.  His  confidence  fades,  and 
he  soon  starts  wonderin’  if  he’s  lost  his  wallop. 
He’s  hit  this  tramp  so  hard  and  often  that  it’s  like 
liftin’  a  coupla  tons  of  lead  to  raise  his  arms,  and 
now  his  hooks  and  jabs  apparently  ain’t  even  shakin’ 
the  other  guy  up.  In  desperation  the  kid  throws 
science  to  the  winds  and  comes  in  wide  open,  both 
hands  workin’  for  that  grinnin’  battered  jaw — that 
red  leer  that  dances  before  his  face.  This  is  what  the 
tough  has  waited  all  night  for!  Not  havin’  landed 
a  dozen  clean  wallops  himself,  he’s  comparatively 
fresh.  He  feels  the  sting  leavin’  the  kid’s  frantic- 
punches;  he  sees  he’s  losin’  heart  by  his  shiftin’, 
worried  eyes,  and  the  next  minute  the  ci-owd  is  on 
its  feet,  goin’  crazy,  as  this  bloody  wreck  tears  in, 
smashes  the  falterin’  kid  with  a  wild  haymaker,  and 
it’s  all  over! 

Them  guys  is  prouder  of  their  capacity  for  takin’ 
a  maulin’  than  Dempsey  is  of  his  record  as  a  knocker- 
out.  Their  cauliflower  ears,  busted  noses,  and  dented 
faces  is  to  them  the  Croix  de  Guerre  of  their  trade. 
A  example  of  this  was  Bat  Nelson,  which  held  the 
lightweight  title  against  some  of  the  greatest  boxers 
that  ever  fought  in  that  class,  for  no  other  reason 
on  earth  than  the  fact  that  them  guys  broke  their 


hearts,  and  frequently  their  hands,  tryin’  to  put  him 
away.  Bat  used  to  brag  that  he  wasn’t  human,  and 
for  a  long  time  it  looked  like  that  was  the  answer. 
If  he  could  box,  I  can  make  a  automobile.  He  rarely 
come  out  of  a  scrap  without  lookin’  like  he  had  been 
run  through  a  meat  chopper — the  worst  ti'amps 
which  ever  stuck  their  hand  in  a  glove  used  to  paste 
him  with  everything  but  the  box  office,  and  then 
when  they  was  so  tired  they  couldn’t  even  feint  him, 
the  grinnin’,  gore-covered  Bat  would  step  in  and 
knock  ’em  for  a  goal. 

This  class  of  fighter  is  duck  soup  for  the  babies 
which  claims  the  prize  ring  brings  out  gameness 
that  would  make  a  paralyzed  arctic  explorer  or  a 
legless  deep-sea  diver  seem  faint-hearted.  They 
point  to  these  guys  gettin’  up  after  each  knock¬ 
down,  ripped  and  slashed  to  pieces,  blinded  by  then- 
own  blood,  but  still  borin’  in  bravely  for  more  pun¬ 
ishment.  Well,  I  don’t  doubt  that  a  lotta  these 
boys  has  showed  more  courage  than  a  sightless  bull¬ 
fighter,  but  my  own  experience  has  been  that  this 
here  same  courage  is  in  most  cases  more  a  matter 
of  temperament  than  anything  else.  The  roughneck, 
boneheaded  slugger  gets  slammed  all  over  the  ring 
and  fin’ly  floored.  He’s  half  in  a  trance,  and  he’s 
only  got  a  faint  idea  of  what  it’s  all  about;  but  his 
legs  mechanically  raises  him  upright  again  without 
no  effort  of  his  dazed  brain  at  all,  because  they  been 
doin’  that  same  thing  for  years.  The  intelligent 
boxer,  knocked  kickin’  by  a  wallop,  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  usin’  his  head  to  think  with,  and  said  head 
is  now  ringin’  like  a  set  of  chimes.  The  crazy  yells 
of  the  crowd  comes  to  him  like  the  boom  of  a  roarin’ 
surf,  his  glassy  eyes  rolls  around  inquirin’ly,  and  in 
the  ten  seconds  it  takes  him  to  clear  his  dome  and  try 
to  figure  what  he’ll  do  when  he  gets  up  he’s  counted 
out  and  often  called  yellah.  Nine  times  outa  ten  this 
baby’s  just  as  game  as  the  other  guy,  or  gamer — 
he’s  built  temperamentally  different,  that’s  all! 

MY  idea  of  the  real  gamester  is  the  bird  which 
can’t  take  it  and  knows  he  can’t,  but  takes  his 
chance  with  the  toughest  the  game  can  produce 
in  his  efforts  to  get  to  the  top !  The  guy  with  the  glass 
jaw  or  the  weak-muscled  stomach  that’s  gotta  win 
quick  or  not  at  all.  The  nervous,  imaginative  baby 
which  takes  more  mental  punishment  in  his  corner 
waitin’  for  the  first  bell  than  he  ever  does  from  any 
guy’s  gloves  and  that’s  gotta  lick  himself  before  he 
even  faces  the  cuckoo  in  the  other  corner.  The  kind 
that,  if  he  fought  eighty-six  times  a  day  every  day 
in  the  week,  would  never  get  over  the  soul-tearin’ 
torture  of  the  sneerin’,  howlin’  mob  around  the  ring, 
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the  sight  of  blood,  the  glarin’  calcium  over  his  head, 
the  jarrin’  impact  of  fist  on  bone,  the  possibilities 
in  the  other  guy’s  left — but  still  sets  himself,  steadies 
his  tremblin’  knees,  and  goes  in  to  kill  or  get  killed 
with  a  grin  on  his  chalk-white  face! 

You  might  say  a  guy  like  that  don’t  belong  in 
the  ring.  Then  neither  did  them  kinda  babies  be¬ 
long  in  the  trenches;  neither  do  they  belong  any¬ 
wheres  in  life!  Didn’t  we  all  kinda  lick  our  dry 
and  tremblin’  lips  a  little  shaky  like  in  the  zero  hour 
over  there?  Ain’t  they  a  mob  of  us  which  ain’t  be¬ 
yond  bitin’  our  nails  a  bit  whilst  waitin’  for  any 
of  life’s  Big  Crashes  to  come?  But,  Sweet  Mamma, 
when  them  temperamental  boys  does  get  under  way ! 
A  flash  at  the  dope-book  on  any  sport,  profession, 
trade,  gift,  art,  science,  or  bad  habit  will  show  you 
what  happens  then ! 

I  made  one  of  them  guys  heavyweight  champion 
of  the  world— how  ’bout  that? 

AFTER  Kane  Halliday,  alias  Kid  Roberts,  had  won 
his  first  professional  fight  by  knockin’  out  a 
boloney  with  the  nom  du  ring  of  Young  Du 
Fresne  in  Sandusky,  we  have  to  lay  aside  the  gloves 
for  a  spell  on  account  of  the  Kid  havin’  busted  some 
small  bones  in  his  left  hand.  For  the  benefit  of  them 
which  come  in  late,  I  will  say  that  Kid  Roberts  was 
a  famous  college  athletic  whose  dear  old  father  was 
silly  enough  to  go  broke,  thereby  makin’  it  necessary 
in  the  first  degree  for  the  boy  to  join  the  rest  of  us 
poor  boobs  which  has  to  hustle  for  our  pennies.  The 
Kid  was  supposed  to  be  a  civil  engineer,  but  it  seems 
he  had  spent  more  time  with  the  coaches  than  he 
had  with  the  professors  whilst  he  was  an  inmate  at 
Yale,  and  when  he  was  forced  to  leave,  all  he  knowed 
about  civil  engineerin’  was  that  they  is  only  one  “1” 
in  it.  So  he  decided  to  try  cashin’  in  on  his  muscles 
first,  savin’  the  brains  for  a  rainy  day,  or  the  like, 
and  he  was  playin’  professional  football  out  in  the 
Middle  West,  somewheres  between  Henry  Ford  and 
William  S.  Hart,  when  Dummy  Carney,  scoutin’  for 
a  good  heavy,  grabbed  him  off.  Dummy  managed 
him  for  six  rounds  of  his  first  fight,  and  after  watch- 
in’  a  bird  beatin’  his  head  off  for  that  space  of  time, 
sold  the  Kid  to  me  for  a  hundred  fish  and  walked 
outa  the  clubhouse.  Kid  Roberts  steps  out  in  the 
next  round  and  knocks  the  other  guy  dead,  and 
Dummy  has  been  off  me  ever  since. 

Well,  that’s  that — let’s  go! 

One  mornin’  some  weeks  after  that  quarrel  the 
Kid  comes  up  to  our  mutual  room  in  the  worst 
hotel  in  Sandusky,  which  is  the  equivalent  to  say- 
in’  the  worst  hotel  in  the  world.  He  holds  up  his 
invalid  hand. 

“All  healed,”  he  says,  wavin’  it  at  me.  “I’m  ready 
to  box  again.  Pack  up  your  stuff,  we’re  going  to 
New  York!” 

I  walked  over  and  examined  his  paw  with  the 
greatest  of  care.  It  still  looked  swollen  and  ugly 
to  me. 

“Better  give  it  another  week  to  set,  Kid,”  I  says. 
“If  you  bust  it  again,  it’s  liable  to  tie  us  up  for  a 
coupla  months,  and  the  bank  roll’s  punch  drunk 
already.  Why,  I’d  gamble  you  couldn’t  hit  hard 
enough  with  that  left  right  now  to  crack  a  vacant 
eggshell !” 

The  Kid  presents  me  with  a  pleasant  grin  and 
commences  lookin’  around  the  room.  Over  in  the 
corner  is  a  long  board  which  with  a  iron  I  have 
borreyed  from  our  genial  landlord  for  the  sensa¬ 
tional  purpose  of  pressin’  my  suit.  Still  grinnin’, 
the  Kid  picks  it  up,  leans  it  at  a  angle  against  the 
wall,  grabs  a  towel  from  the  washstand,  and  makes 
a  coupla  turns  of  it  around  his  left  hand.  Before 
I  can  jump  across  the  room  and  grab  him  he  has 
stood  off  and  split  that  board  in  two  with  a  punch! 

“Now,”  he  remarks,  tossin’  the  towel  on  the  bed 
and  reachin’  underneath  for  his  suit  case,  “we  have 
that  all  settled!  You  hustle  down  to  the  depot  and 
find  out  what’s  the  next  train  for  New  York.  You 
might  as  well  get  the  tickets  and  sleepers  while 
you’re  there  too.” 

“With  what?”  I  asks,  makin’  him  a  gift  of  a  sar- 
castical  smile. 

He  swings  around  and  looks  at  me  kinda  puzzled. 
“Why — ah — we  have  something  like  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  haven’t  we?”  he  says. 

“Somethin’  like  it,  sure!”  I  agrees,  reachin’  in  a 
pocket  and  pullin’  out  a  bill.  “Here’s  us!”  I  says, 
showin’  it  to  him.  “This  is  somethin’  like  a  hundred 
berries,  only  it’s  unfortunately  got  a  ten  on  it  in 
the  corners  instead  of  a  hundred.  Still,  as  you  say, 
it’s  somethin’  like  a  hundred — same  color,  same  size, 
same — ” 

“Where’s  all  the  money  you  had  last  night  when 
you  went  down  to  pay  our  hotel  bill?”  he  demands, 
shuttin’  me  off  with  a  glare. 

“Well,”  I  says,  “it’s  like  this:  I  run  into  a  bevy 


of  travelin’  salesmen  in  the  lobby,  and  one  word  led 
to  the  other.  If  I’d  only  had  brains  enough  to  quit 
at  two  this  a.  m.,  I’d  of  been  three  hundred  men  to 
the  good,  but  that  last  baby  shook  a  nasty  pair 
of  dice!” 

Kid  Roberts  drops  his  suit  case  and  sinks  down 
on  the  bed,  first  havin’  the  foresight  to  hurl  both 
pillows  and  the  busted  ironin’  board  at  me. 

“And  the  funny  part  of  it  is,”  I  goes  on,  duckin’ 
the  above  utensils  and  cheerfully  lightin’  a  cigarette, 
“I  forgot  to  pay  the  hotel  bill!” 

“Oh,  that’s  the  funny  part,  eh?”  he  snarls,  gettin’ 
up  and  approachin’  me  with  a  three-alarm  fire  in 
each  eye.  “Well,  I’m  going  to  pound  you  into  a  jelly 
— see  if  you  can  get  a  laugh  out  of  that!” 

“Behave!”  I  says,  slidin’  gracefully  back  of  the 
bureau.  “Don’t  let’s  get  silly  and  par-take  of  vulgar 
fistycuffs.  If  I  didn’t  know  you  could  take  me,  I 
wouldn’t  be  managing  you;  but  maulin’  me  will  get 
neither  of  us  nowheres.  I  got  in  that  African  golf 
tourney  because  I  thought  I  could  grab  off  enough 
doubloons  to  take  us  into  New  York  right.  The 
breaks  went  against  me  and  them  guys  gypped  me 
and  made  me  love  it — that’s  all!  Ain’t  you  ever  did 
nothin’  foolish?” 

He  stops  short  and  scowls  at  me  for  a  minute,  and 
then  all  of  a  sudden  his  exceedin’ly  handsome  face 
clears  and  that  good-natured  kid  grin  of  his  makes 
me  acquainted  with  all  his  lovely  white  teeth. 

“You’re  right,  old  man!”  he  laughs,  slappin’  me 
on  the  back.  “I — I  beg  your  pardon  for  losing  my 
temper.  I’m  so  infernally  anxious  to  get  back  to 
New  York  that  I —  Oh,  hang  it,  man — I’ve  simply 
got  to  be  there  by  the  end  of  the  week!” 

HE  walks  over  to  the  window  and  stares  out  at 
Sandusky,  tappin’  a  nervous  foot  on  the  floor 
and  bitin’  his  lip.  I  stretched  out  comfortably 
on  the  so-called  bed  and  give  forth  the  impression 
that  I  was  readin’  the  mornin’  paper.  In  the  reality 
I  was  watchin’  him.  I  liked  that  kid — you  couldn’t 
help  it!  He  got  closer  to  me  in  the  time  we  punched, 
argued,  stalled,  and  lucked  our  way  into  a  world’s 
championship  than  any  fighter  I  ever  had  in  my 
stable.  Big,  clean,  and  as  pleasin’  to  the  eye  as  a 
sunset  anywheres  west  of  Chicago,  his  whole  appear¬ 
ance  fairly  shrieked  class!  He  looked  as  much  like 
a  prize  fighter— then — as  I  resemble  Mary  Pickford, 
and  I  knew  he  was  doin’  a  piece  of  deep  thinkin’  as 
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he  stood  there  at  that  window  lookin’  through  the 
greasy  panes  out  into  the  dirty  little  alley  which 
run  back  of  this  alleged  hotel.  Think  of  the  stuff 
that  must  of  been  gallopin’  through  that  high-strung 
kid’s  mind.  He’s  been  the  most  popular  guy  in  his 
college,  a  kind  of  a  tin  god  to  the  other  birds  which 
had  carried  him  off  on  their  shoulders  from  dozens 
of  tracks  and  football  fields.  He’d  run  through  as 
many  pieces  of  eight  as  Captain  Kidd  ever  seen; 
he’d  belonged  to  clubs  where  even  the  waiters  hadda 
be  descended  from  deck  hands  on  the  Mayflower; 
he’d  been  used  to  evenin’  clothes,  soft  lights,  music, 
and  the  maddenin’  smiles  of  pretty  women,  after  6 
p.  m.,  instead  of  a  pair  of  trunks  and  boxin’  gloves 
and  the  reekin’  din  of  a  cheap  fight  club.  He’d  ex¬ 
changed  a  suite  at  the  Ritz  with  one  of  them  trick 
valets  to  button  his  collar  and  fix  his  “bawth”  for 
a  scraggy  hole  in  a  twelfth-class  hotel — as  up  against 
it  as  Rumania,  and  with  a  roughneck  like  me,  which 
hardly  spoke  his  language,  for  a  companion.  A  drop, 
hey? 

As  I  lamped  him  over  the  top  of  my  paper  I  won¬ 
dered  what  else  he’d  gave  up.  Was  they  by  any 
chance  a — 

“What’s  the  mad  rush  to  New  York  for,  Kid?” 
I  yawns  suddenly.  “A  Jane?” 

He  give  a  start  like  a  frightened  deer.  He  was 
always  like  that,  even  in  the  ring — a  blur  of  flash- 
in’,  quick,  nervous  moves.  He  couldn’t  sit  down  five 
minutes  in  a  room.  In  the  course  of  a  ordinary 
conversation  I  bet  he’d  walk  ten  miles  back  and  forth 
across  the  floor,  remindin’  you  of  a  tiger  in  a  cage 
at  the  zoo.  It  used  to  make  me  uneasy  and  restless 
watchin’  him,  on  the  level! 

Now  he  lets  foi'th  a  sigh  and  comes  away  from  the 
window.  Instead  of  answerin’  my  question,  he  stops 
opposite  me  and  says:  “Are  you — eh — married?” 

“Me?”  I  grins.  “No— I  got  that  bump  over  my 
right  eye  failin’  downstairs  whilst  a  child.”  Then 
a  sudden  thought  hit  me  like  a  wallop  on  the  jaw. 
“Say!”  I  yells,  jumpin’  up.  “You  ain’t  thinkin’  of — 
you  ain’t  gonna  get  wed  on  me?” 

The  Kid  smiles  and  pats  my  arm. 

“Calm  yourself,”  he  says.  “The  most  colossal  ass 
in  the  world  would  hesitate  at  doing  that  without 
a  penny  to  his  name.” 

“Yeh?”  I  sneers.  “Evidently  you  never  seen  the 
East  Side  in  New  York!  But  answer  me  this, 
whilst  we  are  on  ( Continued  on  page  36) 


“I'd  have  licked  you  in  another  round,”  says  Special  Delivery  Kelly,  his  one 
workin'  eye  glarin’  at  one  and  all 
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Mr.  Civilized 
Man,  you  are  a 
caged  animal 
too.  Take  a 
tip  from  this 
tiger  and  stay 
young 


KEEPING  YOUNG  AT  FORTY 

By  WALTER  CAMP 


WHEN  you  next  go  to  the  Zoo,  or  the  circus, 
see  whether  you  can  find  a  lion  or  a  tiger 
exercising  with  a  dumb-bell  in  each  paw . 
Has  your  dog  ever  surprised  you  by  work¬ 
ing  at  the  chest  weights  when  you  took  him  with 
you  to  the  gymnasium  where  you  obtain  your  weekly 
exercise?  Of  course  he  hasn’t.  Caged  and  domesti¬ 
cated  animals  do  not  “exercise.”  Yet  lion  and  tiger 
and  dog  keep  fitter  than  you  do.  Even  the  caged 
lion  is  more  powerful,  proportionately,  than  we  aie. 
He  comes  nearer  to  being  as  strong,  even  though  he 
is  caged,  as  his  wild  brother,  than  do  we  to  being  as 
strong  as  a  savage,  or  as  our  own  primitive  ances¬ 
tors.  You  can  see  what  the  tame  animals  do  if  you 
study  them  carefully;  and  a  little  later  on  you  will 
see  how  to  turn  their  example  to  account. 

We  are  caged  animals,  even  though  we  don’t  see 
the  bars  that  imprison  us,  just  as  much  as  are  the 
beasts  on  exhibition  in  the  Zoo.  And  captivity, 
whether  it  is  enforced  by  superior  strength  or  just 
by  the  force  of  circumstance,  brings  about  all  sorts 
of  changes  in  the  habits  of  daily  life.  Departuies 
from  natural,  primitive  customs  are  necessary.  We 
don’t  live  to  day,  we  don’t  use  our  bodies,  as  our 
Stone  Age  ancestors  lived  and  used  theirs.  And  so 
we,  as  well  as  the  caged  animals  and  the  domesti¬ 
cated  ones,  let  a  good  many  of  our  muscles  fall  into 
disuse. 

Our  Stone  Age  progenitors  were  self-contained, 
self-sufficient,  self-supporting.  They  had  to  be.  If 
they  didn’t  care  for  themselves,  they  died.  If  they 
didn’t  provide  themselves  with  food,  they  starved. 
If  they  didn’t  guard  themselves  against  predatory 
animals  and  enemies,  they  were  killed.  No  one  else 
did  any  of  those  things  for  them. 

In  the  Stone  Age  men  hunted  and  fished  for  their 
food.  There  were  no  great  slaughtering  and  pack¬ 
ing  organizations  to  pour  a  supply  of  meat  into 
butcher  shops.  No  fishing  fleets  sailed  out  of 
Gloucester.  Wild  beasts  of  prey  hadn’t  been  driven 
back  and  back  into  isolated  and  desolate  portions 
of  the  world;  they  roamed  everywhere.  There  was 
no  police  force,  no  professional  army,  to  take  care 
of  the  predatory  elements  of  society.  Life  itself 
depended,  often,  upon  the  ability  to  run  a  hundred 
yards  in  eleven  seconds,  a  mile  in  less  than  five 
minutes;  to  walk  all  day  and  all  night;  to  leap 
across  a  twenty-foot  chasm;  to  wrestle  to  a  finish 
with  a  bear  or  a  man. 

Times  have  changed.  It  is  first-page  news  for  the 
newspapers  when  a  man  actually  has  to  fight,  with 
his  bare  hands,  to  save  his  life,  when  he  is  attacked 


How  the  Indoor  Man 
Can  Feel  Right 
All  the  Time 

THIS  article  is  intended  for  the  man  of  forty 
or  thereabouts  who  is  chained  to  his  desk 
many  hours  a  day. 

Walter  Camp’s  name,  and  success  for  Yale 
in  athletics,  have  been  long  synonymous.  Mr. 
Camp  has  been  president  of  the  New  Haven 
Clock  Company  for  fifteen  years.  Pressure  of 
business  caused  him  to  retire  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Council  of  Yale’s  faculty  twelve  years  ago. 

When  America  entered  the  war  Mr.  Camp  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  on  the  Commission  on  Train¬ 
ing  Camp  Activities,  in  charge  of  athletics. 
The  remarkable  results  accomplished  in  build¬ 
ing  up  men  at  naval  stations  and  aviation  fields 
were  due  to  his  supervision.  He  devised  a  new 
and  simple  system  of  set-up  drill,  far  easier 
to  learn  and  use  than  the  old-fashioned  Swedish 
methods. 

Cabinet  members  and  other  men  in  Wash¬ 
ington  appealed  to  Mr.  Camp.  He  taught  them 
his  “daily  dozen”  and  made  them  fit  tor  their 
extra  war  labors.  Then  the  news  spread 
through  the  country.  Industries  sent  men  to 
Mr.  Camp  to  learn  the  system  and  install  it 
for  the  benefit  of  their  office  workers.  And  he 
is  receiving  hundreds  of  requests  from  those 
who  cannot  see  him  personally. 

At  the  request  of  Collier’s,  Mr.  Camp  has 
consented  to  explain  his  system  hei-e.  The  idea 
has  never  been  commercialized.  It  has  grown 
out  of  his  patriotic  service  during  the  war.  It 
is  to  continue  that  service  in  peace  time,  by 
making  men  and  women  healthier  and  fitter 
for  the  business  of  living,  that  he  now  explains 
his  complete  system. 

Collier’s  has  asked  William  Almon  Wolff,  the 
novelist,  to  try  the  system.  Once  something  of 
an  athlete,  he  is  now  a  typical  desk  man.  Mr. 
Wolff  went  to  New  Haven,  heard  Mr.  Camp’s 
instructions,  and  went  to  work.  What  hap¬ 
pened  he  describes  at  the  end  of  this  article. 


by  a  wild  animal,  or  when  he  is  so  cut  off  from  the 
mechanism  of  everyday  civilized  life  that  he  has 
to  revert  to  ancestral  type  and  kill  his  food  before 
he  can  eat  it.  Feats  that  were  once  matters  of  rou¬ 
tine  living  have  become  symbols  of  rare  athletic 
prowess. 

Men  are  paid  enormous  salaries  by  the  Ringling 
Brothers  for  doing,  with  flying  rings  and  trapezes, 
what  our  ancestors  had  to  do  among  the  trees  of 
the  jungle  to  escape  from  wild  beasts  that  had 
treed  them.  Only  the  rarest  and  most  exceptionally 
gifted  athlete,  fitted  by  long  and  arduous  training, 
can  do  to-day  things  that  in  the  Stone  Age  were 
common  to  every  man  who  had  survived  and  at¬ 
tained  maturity. 

And  yet  we  have,  with  very  minor  modifications, 
exactly  the  same  bodies,  the  same  sets  of  muscles, 
the  same  nerves,  as  served  our  ancestors.  We  have 
developed  our  minds  to  an  astonishing  degree.  We 
have  gone  far  beyond  them  in  using  our  hands ;  we 
can  do  things,  quite  casually,  that  would  have 
seemed  like  black  magic  to  them.  Inevitably,  we 
have  stopped  using,  or  almost  stopped  using,  a  good 
many  muscles  that  they  were  always  calling  into 
play.  Those  muscles,  with  disuse,  become  more  or 
less  atrophied.  They  are  weak  and  flabby;  when 
we  do  need  them  we  find  they  play  us  false.  And 
we  do  need  them;  we  need  all  the  muscles  we  have. 
They  have  functions,  you  see,  that  we  don’t  think 
about,  because  they  ai'e,  to  some  extent,  automatic. 
And  we  can,  up  to  a  certain  point,  get  the  essential 
work  done  in  other  ways. 

Stand  Up!  How  Did  You  Do  It? 

SIT  down,  for  half  an  hour,  in  an  armchair.  When 
you  rise,  how  do  you  do  it?  Do  you  get  up  easily 
and  naturally,  lifting  yourself  by  the  muscles 
of  your  trunk?  I  doubt  it — if  you  are  hovering 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  your  fortieth 
birthday.  I  suspect  that  you  push  yourself  up  with 
your  hands  and  arms,  resting  them  on  the  arms  of 
your  chair.  It’s  easy  to  do  that — but  it’s  a  bad  sign,  f 
Suppose  you  have  to  pick  up  a  bag  or  a  bucket 
that  is  at  your  side.  Don’t  you  move  your  feet, 
turn  your  whole  body  into  another  plane,  before 
you  bend  to  pick  up  that  object?  Can  you  twist 
around,  as  a  child  would?  The  chances  are  that 
you  don’t,  whether  you  can  or  not.  We  all  tend  to 
turn  and  make  all  our  motions  in  straight  lines,  in 
single  planes.  A  child  never  does  that,  nor  does  an 
animal.  Throw  your  dog  a  bone  or  a  piece  of  sugar, 
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so  tliat  it  will  lie  just  behind  him. 
He  will  turn  and  twist  himself 
about  to  reach  it;  he  will  not,  un¬ 
less  he  must,  change  his  position. 

As  a  rule  most  of  those  mus¬ 
cles  we  neglect  are  not,  in  them¬ 
selves,  vitally  important.  But 
when  they  fail  us  we  discover 
that  they  count  a  good  deal.  It’s 
because  we  don’t  exercise  them 
that  we  put  on  fat  in  awkward 
places- — men  and  women  both. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we 
lack  flesh.  I  was  in  Atlantic- 
City  not  long  ago,  and  a  woman 
who  was  walking  along  Un- 
Boardwalk  stopped  to  admire  a 
gown  in  one  of  the  shops:  Her 
husband  stopped,  too,  and  she 
pointed  to  it,  admiringly.  He  did 
a  fiendish  thing.  He  looked  at  the 
gown  and  then  at  her. 

“My  dear,”  he  said,  “you  don’t 
suppose,  do  you,  that  you’d  look 
like  that  if  you  wore  that 
gown?” 

That  was  cruel — but  it  was 
true.  She  was  the  sort  of  woman 
who  cannot,  with  good  effect, 
wear  a  low-cut  gown.  The  bones 
of  her  chest  stood  out  gauntly; 
her  whole  figure  was  ungainly. 
And  it  need  not  have  been.  Her 
thoracic  cavity  was  too  small — 
although  it  was  in  her  power 
to  increase  it,  to  put  a  coating  of 
good  flesh  and  muscle  over  those 
prominent  bones.  And  it  is  in 
the  power  of  any  woman,  as 
of  any  man,  to  get  rid,  slowly 
but  surely,  of  unnecessary  flesh  too. 
appearance,  in  matters  of  comfort 
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The  Daily  Dozen 

L  Hands:'  Stand  erect,  arms  hanging  at  sides,  heels  slightly  sep¬ 
arated,  feet  pointing  straight  ahead, 

1  Hips:  As  before,  but  with  hands  on  hips. 

1  Head:  Arms  up,  hands  meet  with  fingers  just  touching  each  other 
at  back  of  head. 

Grind:  Arms  outstretched  straight  from  shoulders — called  the 
“cross”  position.  Turn  palms  upward ;  make  six-inch  circles  with 
hands,  five  times  forward,  five  backward ;  keep  arms  stiff. 

1  Grate  :  Arms  at  “cross”  position ;  palms  down.  Lift  arms  very 
slowly  to  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  inhaling;  bring  them 
down  slowly  to  shoulder  position,  exhaling.  Repeat  ten  times. 

Grasp  :  Let  fingers  of  both  hands  meet  at  back  of  neck.  Bend  neck 
back.  Bend  body  forward  very  slowly  from  waist,  keeping  head 
up,  neck  bent  back;  eyes  fixed  on  object  height  of  man’s  eyes. 
Come  back  slowly  to  first  position ;  then  bend  backward.  Repeat 
ten  times. 

Crawl  :  Stand  at  “cross”  position.  Raise  right  arm ;  let  left  drop 
at  side.  Then  let  left  crawl  slowly  down  toward  the  knee,  at  same 
time  curving  right  arm  over  head  until  fingers  touch  left  side 
of  neck.  Return  to  “cross”  position  and  let  right  hand  crawl  and 
left  curl  over  head.  Five  times  with  each  hand. 

Curl:  Stand  at  “cross”  position.  Clench  fists.  Begin  to  inhale 
deeply  while  lowering  arms  and  bringing  them  slowly  forward, 
bent  at  elbow ;  curl  arms  around  until  fists  come  under  armpits. 
Bend  head  and  shoulders  backward  as  inhalation  is  completed. 
Loosen  hands  and  push  straight  forward,  beginning  to  exhale. 
Bend  forward  from  waist,  exhaling,  and  letting  hands  come  back 
across  hips;  continue  movement  until,  as  you  remain  bent,  the 
arms  are  raised  behind  you.  Begin  to  inhale  again  as  you  return 
to  “cross”  position,  ready  to  repeat.  Ten  times. 

Crouch:  “Cross”  position,  feet  18  inches  apart.  Raise  on  toes; 
keep  arms  out.  Squat  slowly  down  as  far  as  you  can,  inhaling. 
Come  up  slowly,  exhaling,  and  letting  heels  touch  floor  as  you  rise. 
Five  times. 

Wave:  “Cross”  position.  Raise  arms,  bending  wrists  until  fingers 
touch  above  head.  Bring  both  arms  against  head  with  snap  move¬ 
ment.  Moving  only  from  waist,  bend  forward  slightly,  then  to 
right,  then  backward,  then  to  left,  and  continue  until  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  circle  with  your  clasped  hands  extended  above  head.  Repeat 
five  times  in  each  direction,  reversing  circle  after  first  five. 

Weave:  “Cross”  position,  feet  apart.  Raise  right  arm,  keeping- 
eyes  on  it  as  it  goes  up;  bend  left  knee  and  lower  left  arm  until 
fingers  touch  floor  between  feet.  Back  slowly  to  “cross”  position 
and  reverse.  Five  times  for  each  hand. 

Wing:  “Cross”  position.  Exhale,  bringing  arms  straight  out  be¬ 
fore  you.  Continuing  exhalation,  swing  arms  down  and  back, 
bending  forward  slowly  from  waist.  Continue  bending  forward, 
pushing  arms  back  and  letting  breath  out  as  movement  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Keep  head  up  and  eyes  forward.  Now  inhale  as  you  go 
back  slowly  to  “cross”  position.  Repeat  ten  times. 


In  matters  of 
and  of  grace, 
proper  use  of  the  neglected  muscles  will  work  won¬ 
ders.  These  things  may  seem  trivial.  After  all, 
the  man  or  woman  of  mature  years  can  get  along, 
eyen  though  he  or  she  is  handicapped  in  appearance 
or  in  grace  of  movement.  But  there  are  related 
matters  that  aren’t  trivial  at  all.  Probably  the  most 
important  single  thing  in  everyday  life  is  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  bowels.  And  how  many  of  us 
are  troubled,  moi-e  or  less  chronically,  with  con¬ 
stipation?  How  many  of  us  are  more  or  less  habit¬ 
ual  users  of  laxatives  and  consequently,  at  intervals, 
of  purgatives?  How  many  of  us  have  to  depend 
upon  such  artificial  stimulation  of  the  bowels  if 
they  are  to  do  their  vital  work  of  elimination? 

The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  disuse  of  those 
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muscles  in  our  trunks.  They  are 
essential  bits  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  engine  that  keeps  us  run¬ 
ning.  And  they  are  precisely  the 
bits  we  neglect — partly  because 
we  can’t  see  them.  We  take 
splendid  care  of  our  arms  and 
legs.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  ex¬ 
ercise  we  get  involves  our  limbs. 
And  those  muscles  are  the  ones 
that  needn’t  concern  us,  because 
the  routine  of  even  our  caged  life 
provides  them  with  work  enough 
from  day  to  day.  You  know  that, 
if  you  have  a  motor  car,  you  can, 
at  a  pinch,  run  on  the  rims,  if 
your  engine  is  all  right.  But  if 
your  engine  has  broken  down, 
four  brand-new  tires  and  a 
couple  of  spares,  strapped  on  be 
hind,  won’t  take  you  a  mile  nearer 
your  destination. 


Some  Neglected  Muscles 


N 


CROUCH 


OW,  in  this  matter  of  the 
bowels,  your  diet  is  impor¬ 
tant,  of  course.  It  should 
be  balanced.  There  are  foods 
that  cannot  be  easily  eliminated : 
there  are  others  that  facilitate 
matters.  But  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  action  of  the  intes¬ 
tines  is  largely  muscular.  You 
won’t  have  smooth,  regular,  un¬ 
stimulated  activity  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  unless  your  muscles  are  supple 
and  strong.  You  may  have  re¬ 
course  to  an  osteopath  instead  of 
to  laxatives.  But  what  he  does 
for  you  is  to  stimulate  those  muscles  into  motion, 
artificially,  just  the  same;  it  is  like  the  ai’tificial  res¬ 
piration  that  is  used  to  restore  life  to  a  man  dragged 
from  the  water. 

You  may  think  that  all  this  sounds  familiar;  that 
it  is  platitudinous  to  call  attention  to  the  restrictive 
influence  of  civilization.  That  is  an  old  story.  True 
enough.  It  is.  It  is  the  argument  of  every  in¬ 
ventor  of  a  new  system  of  exercise.  Exercise,  a 
product  of  civilization,  seeks,  when  you  analyze  it, 
to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  work  our  ancestors 
did  that  kept  their  bodies  up  to  concert  pitch. 
Amusement,  recreation,  ai-e,  in  a  sense,  by-products 
of  exercise,  as  exercise  is  used  by  men  in  their 
prime,  or  past  it. 

But  in  nearly  all  exercise,  in  walking,  in  golf,  or 
tennis,  bowling,  handball,  amusement  and  recreation 
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•e  the  only  really  valuable  products.  So  far  as 
:ercising  the  muscles  that  really  need  work  is  con- 
rned  they  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The 
tally  important  muscles,  the  ones  that  civilization 
rophies  get  no  more  benefit  from  a  round  of  golt, 

.  a  rule,  than  they  do  from  the  work  you  do  in  an 
■dinary  business  day.  That  isn’t  quite  true,  but  it 
true  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Again  that  is  a  truism.  And  because  the  fact  has 
>en  so  generally  recognized  we  have  scores  of  dif- 
Tent  systems  of  calisthenic  exercises,  carefully,  and 
ten  skillfully,  devised  to  bring  into  play  the  little- 
5ed  muscles  of  the  body.  There  are  few  men  more 
lan  thirty-five  years  old  who  have  not,  for  a  time 
;  least,  more  or  less  sporadically  followed  some 

ich  routine  of  exercise.  ,  __ 

You  may  do  it  with  a  class,  under  a  leader.  You 
,ay  do  it  at  home,  using  a  chart.  You  may  have 
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dumb-bells  or  Indian  clubs;  you  may  even  have  a  set 
of  chest  weights.  Whatever  the  system,  the  chances 
are  that  it  takes,  if  you  follow  it  faithfully,  halt 
an  hour  of  your  time,  that  it  bores  you  to  distraction 
— and  that  it  does  you  mighty  little  good ! 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago,  at  the  time  when 
we  were  approaching  the  peak  of  our  war  eftoit, 
when  we  were  training  millions  of  men,  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  one  of  the  great  naval  training  stations 
wrote  me  a  letter.  He  was  disgusted  with  the  Swed¬ 
ish  drill  in  calisthenics  his  men  were  getting.  He 
said  that  if  his  men  followed  it  out  conscientiously 
and  faithfully  it  tired  them  out,  left  them  without 
energy  and  zest  for  their  other  work,  and  that  any 
man  who  wasn’t  disposed  to  be  conscientious  could 
go  through  all  the  motions  and  do  no  work  at  all. 
His  purpose,  he  told  me,  was  to  cast  it  out  from  his 
station  altogether. 

Before  that  time  I  had,  like  most  men  interested 
in  physical  training,  accepted  the  basic  principles 
of  such  calisthenic  drills  without  much  thought. 
That  letter  made  me  think.  I  studied  the  system 
and  saw  that  the  commandant  was  right.  The  exer¬ 
cises  imposed  altogether  too  great  a  strain  on  the 
men  who  performed  them  literally.  They  made  too 
great  a  demand  upon  the  stock  of  vitality.  They 
made  for  staleness,  overtraining — and  I  have  coached 
too  many  football  teams  not  to  know  how  carefully 
that  condition  must  be  guarded  against. 

You,  Too,  Are  a  Caged  Animal 

I  HAD  the  purpose  of  that  calisthenic  drill  in 
mind;  it  was,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  to 
provide  a  substitute  for  the  normal  activity  of 
man  in  his  wild  or  natural  state.  The  analogy  of 
civilized  man  and  the  caged  lion  in  the  Zoo  struck 
me.  1  went-  to  Bronx  Park  to  see  what  the  lion  did 


about  it;  to  study  his  way,  which  would  be  a  natural 
way,  of  solving  the  problem. 

I  watched  those  animals.  And  they  all  did  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  thing.  They  seemed  never 
to  worry  about  their  legs.  But  they  were  always 
stretching  and  twisting  and  turning  their  bodies— 
their  trunks.  They  used  the  floors  of  their  cages 
and  the  bars  to  get  resistance,  and  they  pushed  and 
twisted  and  turned  as  they  did  it.  I  took  note  of  my 
dog,  too — another  caged  animal,  corresponding  more 
to  me,  of  course,  than  to  the  lion  in  the  Zoo. 

Call  your  dog,  when  he  is  lying,  asleep,  on  the 
sofa.  He  gets  down,  readily  enough.  But  he  won’t 
come  to  you  until  he  has  stretched.  His  front  legs 
go  down  first  and  he  stretches  forward,  then  back. 
It  is  the  same  with  a  cat,  or  any  other  animal— ex¬ 
cept  a  beast  of  burden,  like  a  horse  or  a  mule.  And 
a  wild  animal  may  stretch  in  that  fashion,  but  he 
has  less  need  to  do  so. 

Now,  those  stretchings  and  turnings  and  twistings 
aren’t  without  aim  or  purpose.  It  is  entirely  possi¬ 
ble  to  analyze  them,  to  detect  a  definite  rhythm,  to 
see  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  exercise,  simply 
and  naturally,  and  without  strain,  all  the  muscles 
that,  in  captivity,  tend  to  fall  into  disuse.  Your  dog 
stretches  whenever  rest  has  stiffened  his  muscles. 
And  if  a  caged  animal  can  do  that,  so  can  a  caged 
man.  My  business  was  to  use  such  exercises  as  we 
had  and  to  devise  a  simple,  easily  remembered,  easily 
performed  schedule  of  such  movements. 

That  is  why  I  worked  out  the  Daily  Dozen.  It  was, 
in  the  first  place,  to  give  that  naval  officer  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  Swedish  calisthenics  he  was  preparing 
to  throw  out  because  they  didn’t  do  what  they  were 
supposed  to  do.  They  were  supposed  to  tone  up  the 
bodies  of  those  men  in  training,  to  make  them  supple 
and  limber,  to  keep  them  on  edge  and  fit. 


These  exei’cises,  based  on  the  stretchings  of  cageu 
animals,  had  to  be  Simple.  Complicated  exercises  in¬ 
volve  too  great  and  uninteresting  a  mental  effort: 
most  men  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  memorize  an 
elaborate  set  of  movements.  And  they  are  right,  too! 

I  found  that  twelve  simple  movements  would  cover 
everything  required.  I  divided  these  into  foui 
groups  of  three  exercises,  and  I  named  them  allitera- 
tively.  Here  are  the  twelve  names : 

Hands,  hips,  head.  Grind,  grate,  grasp.  Crawl, 
curl,  crouch.  Wave,  weave,  wing. 

It  takes  ten  minutes,  or  less,  to  go  through  the 
whole  dozen.  Each  exercise  is  performed  ten  times, 
except  the  crouch — five  repetitions  of  that  are  enough. 
It  may  be  a  little  easier  to  learn  the  Daily  Dozen 
with  a  leader  and  to  work  with  a  group;  it  isn't  at 
all  necessary.  Any  man  or  woman  can  learn  how 
to  go  through  these  movements  by  reading  the  de¬ 


scription  of  them.  They  are  described  in  detail  on 

D3.JT0  12. 

These  exercises  will  call  for  effort  from  all  the 
muscles  of  your  trunk;  for  arms  and  legs  they  will 
do  little  or  nothing. 

Some  of  these  exercises  will  take  it  out  ot  you  at 
first.  If  you  are  short  of  wind,  if  you  are  cairying 
a  little  extra  weight  about  the  middle,  they  11  tire 
you.  If  any  of  them  impose  too  much  strain,  if 
you’re  too  tired  when  you  have  done  them,  cut  down 
the  number  of  times  you  do  them  and  work  up  to 
the  maximum  slowly  and  gradually. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  in  good  condition,  you 
may  think  these  exercises  are  too  easy.  During  the 
war  Swedish  instructors  came  in  some  of  the  groups 
to  learn  the  Daily  Dozen.  Their  tendency  was  to  laugh 
at  them ;  to  think  them  child’s  play.  It  seemed 
to  them  that  these  exercises  were  useless.  I  re¬ 
member  one  hard-shelled  old  chief  petty  officei.  He 
had  no  use  for  them  at  all.  But  he  went  through 
them  for  two  weeks,  religiously,  as  a  matter  of  dis¬ 
cipline.  And  then  he  came  to  me.  He  had  lost  hall 
an  inch  about  his  waist  line!  And  he  was  the  most 

surprised  man  I  ever  saw. 

“I  was  hard  as  nails!”  he  said.  And  he  had 
been,  too.  “I  don’t  see  how  it  does  it — but  if  it  can 
do  that  to  me  I’m  for  it,  sir!” 

Good-by,  Headaches 

NO  matter  what  your  condition,  though,  you  won’t 
get  quick  returns  from  the  Daily  Dozen.  They 
won’t  help  you  to  undo  the  effect  of  years  oi 
neglect  in  a  few  days.  Nature  does  not  work  that 
way.  If  you’re  much  overweight,  you  won’t  see  the 
flesh  roll  off  your  frame. 

But  you  will  begin,  pretty  soon,  to  get  definite 
results.  The  muscles  in  your  abdomen  will  become 
supple  and  strong,  until,  ultimately,  there  will  be  a 
sort  of  corset  of  muscle  about  your  waist.  i  our 
thoracic  cavity  will  grow  larger,  because  some  of 
these  exercises,  particularly  the  curl  and  the  wing, 
the  grind,  the  grate,  and  the  grasp,  will  make  you 
breathe  deep.  They  will  strengthen  the  muscles 
about  your  shoulders,  too,  and  across  your  chest  and 
back.  These  are  the  exercises  that  will  make  the 
prospect  of  wearing  a  low-cut  gown  less  of  a  night¬ 
mare  for  certain  women. 

The  exercises  go  straight  at  the  causes  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  annoying  little  ailments,  not  serious  enough  to 
send  you  to  a  doctor,  that  keep  you  from  feeling  as 
well  as  you  might  from  day  to  day.  A  good  many 
headaches,  for  example,  will  yield  to  a  few  repeti 
tions  of  the  grasp.  If  they  arise  from  eye  strain 
or  from  too  great  a  concentration  of  the  blood  in  the 
head,  that  movement  will  serve  almost  as  a  specific. 
The  fixed  stare  at  a  certain  point,  as  you  bend  for¬ 
ward,  will  rest  some  of  the  eye  muscles  and  exei- 
cise  others  you  seldom  use. 

Generally  speaking,  you  often  feel  stuffy  and  logy 
after  you  have  applied  yourself  closely  to  mental 
work  Your  tendency,  when  you  get  up,  after  a  long 
session  at  your  desk,  is  to  stretch— just  as  your  dog 
stretches  when  you  call  him  to  you.  We  don’t  carry 
that  tendency  quite  far  enough.  A  few  of  these  ex¬ 
ercises  freshen  one  wonderfully  when  one  is  in  that 
state.  They  restore  and  redistribute  the  physical 

powers.  . 

Officials  may  be  obliged  to  attend  several  impor¬ 
tant  conferences  or  directors’  meetings  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession.  They  need  time  to  ( Continued  ov  page  55) 
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Jill  Mariner  and  Uncle  Chris,  out 
of  money  but  full  of  hope,  come  to 
America  to  make  their  fortunes — 
in  this  chapter  of 


THE 


LITTLE 

WARRIOR 

By 

P.  G.  WODEHOUSE 

I  1. 1.  U  S  T  RATED  BV  W  A  1. 1. A  C  E  MORGAN 


The  Story — Jill  Mariner,  jilted  by  her  fiance. 
Sir  Derek  Underhill,  deckles  to  come  to  Amer¬ 
ica  with  Uncle  Chris,  her  guardian,  a  charm¬ 
ing  but  none  too  reliable  person  who  has  just 
succeeded  in  losing  all  her  money  for  her.  hi 
a  shabby  quarter  of  London  Jill  has  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Nellie  Bryant,  an  American 
actress  “at  liberty,”  to  whom  Freddie  Rooke, 
an  old  f  riend  of  Jill’s,  has  advanced  enough 
money  to  pur  chase  a  steamship  ticket  home. 


“New  York!”  announced  Uncle  Chris.  Jill  saw  the  great  bulk  of 
the  city  rising  into  the  sky  line,  heartening  yet  sinister 
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N  the  lives  of  each  one  of  us,  as  we  look  back 
and  review  them  in  retrospect,  there  are  certain 
desert  wastes  from  which  memory  winces  like 
some  tired  traveler  faced  with  a  dreary  stretfch 
of  road.  Even  from  the  security  of  later  happiness 
we  cannot  contemplate  them  without  a  shudder. 
Time  robs  our  sorrows  of  their  sharp  vividness,  but 
the  horror  of  those  blank,  gray  days  never  wholly 
passes.  It  remains  forever  at  the  back  of  our  con¬ 
sciousness  to  remind  us  that,  though  we  may  have 
struggled  through  it  to  the  heights,  there  is  an 
abyss.  We  may  dwell,  like  Pilgrim,  on  the  Delecta¬ 
ble  Mountains,  but  we  never  forget  the  Slough  of 
Despond. 

Years  afterward  Jill  could  not  bring  herself 
to  think  of  that  brief  but  age-long  period  which 
lay  between  the  evening  when  she  read  Derek’s 
letter  and  the  morning  when,  with  the  wet  sea  wind 
in  her  face  and  the  cry  of  the  wheeling  sea  gulls  in 
her  ears,  she  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  liner  that  was 
taking  her  to  the  land  where  she  could  begin  a  new 
life.  It  brooded  behind  her  like  a  great,  dank  cloud, 
shutting  out  the  sunshine. 

The  conditions  of  modern  life  are  singularly  in¬ 
imical  to  swift  and  dramatic  action  when  we  wish  to 
escape  from  surroundings  that  have  become  intoler 
able.  In  the  old  days  your  hero  would  leap  on  his 
charger  and  ride  out  into  the  sunset.  Now  he  is 
compelled  to  remain  for  a  week  or  so  to  settle  his 
affairs — especially  if  he  is  an  Uncle  Chris  and  has 
got  those  affairs  into  such  a  tangle  that  hardened 
lawyers  knit  their  brows  at  the  sight  of  them.  It 
took  one  of  the  most  competent  firms  in  the  metropo¬ 
lis  four  days  to  produce  some  sort  of  order  in  the 
confusion  resulting  from  Major  Selby’s  financial 
operations:  and  during  those  days  Jill  existed  in  a 
state  of  being  which  could  bo  defined  as  living  only 
in  that  she  breathed  and  ate  and  comported  herself 
outwardly  like  a  girl  and  not  a  ghost. 

Boards  announcing  that  the  hodse  was  for  sale 
appeared  against  the  railings  through  which  Jane, 
the  parlormaid,  conducted  her  daily  conversations 


with  the  tradesmen.  Strangers  roamed  the  rooms 
eying  and  appraising  the  furniture.  Uncle  Chris, 
on  whom  disaster  had  had  a  quickening  and  vivify¬ 
ing  effect,  was  everywhere  at  once,  an  impressive 
figure  of  energy.  One  may  be  wronging  Uncle 
Chris,  but  to  the  eye  of  the  casual  observer  he 
seemed  in  these  days  of  trial  to  be  having  the  time 
of  his  life. 

JILL  varied  the  monotony  of  sitting  in  her  room — 
which  was  the  only  place  in  the  house  where  one 
might  be  sure  of  not  encountering  a  furniture 
broker’s  man  with  a  notebook  and  pencil — by  taking 
long  walks.  She  avoided  as  far  as  possible  the 
small  area  which  had  once  made  up  the  whole  of 
London  for  her,  but  even  so  she  was  not  always  suc¬ 
cessful  in  escaping  from  old  acquaintances.  Once, 
cutting  through  Lennox  Gardens,  she  happened  upon 
Freddie  Rooke,  who  had  been  paying  a  call  in  his 
best  hat  and  a  pair  of  white  spats  which  would 
have  cut  his  friend  Henry  to  the  quick.  It  was  not 
an  enjoyable  meeting.  Freddie,  keenly  alive  to  the 
awkwardness  of  the  situation,  was  scarlet  and  inco¬ 
herent;  and  Jill,  who  desired  nothing  less  than  to 
talk  with  one  so  intimately  connected  in  her  mind 
with  all  that  she  had  lost,  was  scarcely  more  col¬ 
lected.  They  parted  without  regret.  The  only  satis¬ 
faction  that  came  to  Jill  from  the  encounter  was  the 
knowledge  that  Derek  was  still  out  of  town.  He 
had  wired  for  his  things,  said  Freddie,  and  had  re 
treated  farther  north.  Freddie,  it  seemed,  had  been 
informed  of  the  broken  engagement  by  Lady  Under¬ 
hill  in  an  interview  which  appeared  to  have  left  a 
lasting  impression  on  his  mind.  Of  Jill’s  monetary 
difficulties  he  had  heard  nothing. 

After  this  meeting  Jill  felt  a  slight  diminution  of 
the  oppression  which  weighed  upon  her.  She  could 
not  have  borne  to  have  come  unexpectedly  upon 
Derek,  and,  now  that  there  was  no  danger  of  that, 
she  found  life  a  little  easier.  The  days  passed  some¬ 
how,  and  finally  there  came  the  morning  when,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Uncle  Chris — voluble  and  explanatory 


about  the  details  of  what  he  called  “getting  every¬ 
thing  settled” — she  rode  in  a  taxi  to  take  the  train 
for  Southampton.  Her  last  impression  of  London 
was  of  rows  upon  rows  of  mean  houses,  of  cats  wan¬ 
dering  in  back  yards  among  groves  of  home-washed 
underclothing,  and  a  smoky  grayness  which  gave 
way,  as  the  train  raced  on,  to  the  clearer  gray  of 
the  suburbs  and  the  good  green  and  brown  of  the 
open  country. 

Then  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  liner;  the 
calm  monotony  of  the  journey,  when  one  came  on 
deck  each  morning  to  find  the  vessel  so  manifestly 
in  the  same  spot  where  it  had  been  the  morning  be¬ 
fore  that  it  was  impossible  to  realize  how  many  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  ocean  had  really  been  placed  behind 
one;  and  finally  the  Ambrose  Channel  lightship  and 
the  great  bulk  of  New  York  rising  into  the  sky 
like  a  city  of  fairyland,  heartening  yet  sinister,  at 
once  a  welcome  and  a  menace. 

“There  you  are,  my  dear!”  said  Uncle  Chris  indul¬ 
gently,  as  though  it  were  a  toy  he  had  made  for  her 
with  his  own  hands.  “New  York!” 

They  were  standing  on  the  boat  deck,  leaning  over 
the  rail.  Jill  caught  her  breath.  For  the  first  time 
since  disaster  had  come  upon  her  she  was  conscious 
of  a  rising  of  her  spirits.  It  is  impossible  to  behold 
the  huge  buildings  which  fringe  the  harbor  of  New 
York  without  a  sense  of  expectancy  and  excitemenf. 
There  remained  in  Jill’s  mind  from  childhood  mem¬ 
ories  a  vague  picture  of  what  she  now  saw,  but  it 
had  been  feeble  and  inadequate.  The  sight  of  this 
towering  city  seemed  somehow  to  blot  out  everything 
that  had  gone  before.  The  feeling  of  starting  afresh 
was  strong  upon  her. 

UNCLE  CHRIS,  the  old  traveler,  was  not  emotion 
ally  affected.  He  smoked  placidly  and  talked  in 
a  wholly  earthy  strain  of  grapefruit  and  buck 
wheat  cakes. 

It  was  now,  also  for  the  first  time,  that  Uncle 
Chris  touched  upon  future  prospects  in  a  practical 
manner.  On  the  voyage  he  had  been  eloquent  but 
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sketchy  With  the  land  of  promise  within  biscuit 
throw  and  the  tugs  bustling  about  the  great,  liner  s 
skirts  like  little  dogs  about  their  mistress,  he  de- 

SC  “^shall  get  a  room  somewhere,”  said  Uncle  Chris, 

“and  start  looking  about  me.  I  wonder  if  the  old 
Holland  House  is  still  there.  I  fancy  I  heardtheyd 
culled  it  down.  Capital  place.  I  had  a  steak  there 
fn  the  year—  But  I  expect  they’ve  pulled  it  down. 

But  I  shall  find  somewhere  to  go.  I’ll  write  and  tell 
vou  my  address  directly  I’ve  got  one.” 

Jill  removed  her  gaze  from  the  sky  line  wit 

start. 

“Didn’t  ^  teU  you  about  that?”  said  Uncle  Chris 
cheerily— avoiding  her  eye,  however,  for  he  nad  real¬ 
ized  an  along  that  it  might  be  a  little  bit  awkward 
breaking  the  news.  “I’ve  arranged  that  you  shall 
go  and  stay  for  the  time  being  down  at  Br<Jokpor^ 
on  Long  Island,  you  know— with  your  Uncle  E  1m  . 

Dare  say  you’ve  forgotten  you  have  an  Uncle  Elmei, 
eh’”  he  went  on  quickly,  as  Jill  was  about  to  spea . 
“Your  father’s  brother.  Used  to  be  m  business  but 
JaZ  some  years  ago  and  goes  in  for  amateur 
farming.  Corn  and— and  corn,  said  Uncle  Chris. 

“AU  that  sort  of  thing.  You’ll  like  him.  Capital 
chap!  Never  met  him  myself,  but  always  heard, 
said  Uncle  Chris,  who  had  never  to  his  recollection 
heard  any  comments  upon  Mr.  Elmer  Marmer  what 
ever.  “Directly  we  decided  to  sail,  I  cabled  to  him, 
and  got  an  answer  saying  that  he  would  be  delighte 
to  nut  you  up.  You’ll  be  quite  happy  there. 

Jill  listened  to  this  program  with  dismay.  New 
York  was  calling  to  her,  and  Brookport  held  out  no 
attractions  at  all.  She  looked  down  over  the  side  at 
the  tugs  puffing  their  way  through  the  broken  Mocks 
of  ice  that  reminded  her  of  a  coconut  candy  familial 
to  her  childhood. 

“But  I  want  to  be  with  you,  she  protested. 
“Impossible,  my  dear,  for  the  present.  I  shall  be 
very  busy— very  busy  indeed— for  some  weeks,  until 
I  have  found  my  feet.  Really,  you  would  be  in  the 
way  He— er— travels  the  fastest  who  travels  alone ! 

I  must  be  in  a  position  to  go  anywhere  and  do  any¬ 
thing  at  a  moment’s  notice.  But  always  remembei, 
my  dear,”  said  Uncle  Chris,  patting  her  shoulder 
affectionately,  “that  I  shall  be  working  for  y°u-  l 
have  treated  you  very  badly,  but  I  intend  to  m 
up  for  it.  I  shall  not  forget  that  whatever  money  I 
may  make  will  really  belong  to  you.  He  looked  at 
her  benignly,  like  a  monarch  of 

marked  a  million  or  two  for  the  benefit  .f  a  deserv 
ine  charity.  “You  shall  have  it  all,  Jill. 

He  had  so  much  the  air  of  havingconferredasuM 
stantial  benefit  upon  her  that  Jill  felt  °bllgG<^  * 
thank  him.  Uncle  Chris  had  always  been  able  to 
make  people  grateful  for  the  phantom  gold  which  he 
Toweled  upon  them.  He  was  as  lavish  a  man  with 
the  money  he  was  going  to  get  next  js  e^r 

borrowed  a  five-pound  note  to  see  him  through  till 

Saturday. 

“XT THAT  are  you  going  to  do,  Uncle  Chris? 
Washed  Jill  curiously.  Apart  from  a  nebulous 

’  ’  idea  that  he  intended  to  saunter  through  the 
city  picking  dollar  bills  off  the  sidewalk,  she  had  no 

inl kui„TfChriSPtoy«d  with  his  short  mustache.  He 
was  not  quite  equal  to  a  direct  answer  on  thespmvof 
the  moment.  He  had  a  faith  m  his  star.  Something 
would  turn  up.  Something  always  had  turned  up  m 
the  old  days,  and  doubtless,  with  the  march  of  civih- 
zation,  opportunities  had  multiplied.  Somewhere  be¬ 
hind  those  tall  buildings  the  Goddess  of  Luck  awaited 
him,  her  hands  full  of  gifts,  but  precisely  what  those 
gifts  would  be  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

“I  shall — ah — how  shall  I  put  it — . 

“Look  round?”  suggested  Jill. 

“Precisely,”  said  Uncle  Chris  gratefully.  Look 
round.  I  dare  say  you  have  noticed  that  I  have  gone 
out  of  my  way  during  the  voyage  to  make  myselt 
acreeabte  to  our  fellow  travelers?  I  had  an  object. 
Acquaintances  beeun  on  shipboard  often  ripen  into 
useful  friendships  ashore.  When  I  was  a  young  m 
I  never  neglected  the  opportunities  which  an  ocean 
voyage  affords.  The  offer  of  a  book  here,  a  steamei 
rug  there,  a  word  of  encouragement  to  a  chatty  bore 
in  the  smoke  room— these  are  small  things,  but  the 
may  lead  to  much.  One  meets  influential  people  on 
a  liner.  You  wouldn’t  think  it  to  look  at  him,  but 
that  man  with  the  eyeglasses  and  the  thin  nose 
was  talking  to  just  now  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in 

“But  it’s  not  much  good  having  rich  friends  11 
Milwaukee  when  you  are  in  New  York.” 

“Exactly.  There  you  have  put  your  finger  on  the 
very  point  I  have  been  trying  to  make  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  necessary  for  me  to  travel.  And  for  that  I 


must  be  alone.  I  should  dearly  like  to  keep  you  with 
me,  but  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  for  the  moment 
you  would  be  an  encumbrance.  Later  on,  no  doubt, 
when  my  affairs  are  more  settled—”  ,  ,  . 

“Oh,  I  understand.  I’m  resigned.  But,  oh,  dear, 
it’s  going  to  be  very  dull  down  at  Brookport.  ^ 
“Nonsense,  nonsense!  It’s  a  delightful  spot. 

“Have  you  been  there?”  , 

“No!  But  of  course  everybody  knows  Brookport. 
Healthy,  invigorating.  .  .  .  Sure  to  be!  The  very 
name _ You’ll  be  as  happy  as  the  days  are  long. 

“And  how  long  the  days  will  be!” 

“Come,  come!  You  mustn’t  look  on  the  dark 
side'” 

“Is  there  another?”  Jill  laughed.  “You  are  an 
old  humbug,  Uncle  Chris.  You  know  perfectly  well 
what  you’re  condemning  me  to!  I  expect  Brookport 
will  be  like  a  sort  of  Southend  in  winter.  Oh,  well, 
I’ll  be  brave.  But  do  hurry  and  make  a  fortune,  be¬ 
cause  I  want  to  come  to  New  York.” 

“My  dear,”  said  Uncle  Chris  solemnly,  it  there  is 
a  dollar  lying  loose  in  this  city,  rest  assured  that  I 
shall  have  it!  And,  if  it’s  not  loose,  I  will  detach  it 
with  the  greatest  possible  speed  You  have  °n  y 
known  me  in  my  decadence,  an  idle  and 
London  clubman.  I  can  assure  you  that,  lurking 
beneath  the  surface,  there  is  a  business  acumen 

given  to  few  men  .  .  .”  „  ,  T.„ 

“Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  talk  poetry,  said  Jill, 

“I’ll  leave  you.  Anyhow,  I  ought  to  be  getting  be¬ 
low  and  putting  my  things  together  Subject  for  a 
historical  picture— the  Belle  of  Brookport  collecting 
a  few  simple  necessaries  before  entering  upon  the 
conquest  of  America.” 


§2 

IF  Jill’s  vision  of  Brookport  as  a  wintry  Southend 
was  not  entirely  fulfilled,  neither  was  Uncle 
Chris’s  picture  of  it  as  an  earthly  paradise.  A. 
the  right  time  of  the  year,  like  most  of  the  summer 
resorts  on  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  it  is  not 
without  its  attractions;  but  January  is  not  the  month 
which  most  people  would  choose  for  living  in  it.  it 
presented  itself  to  Jill  on  first  acquaintance  m  the 


aspect  of  a  wind-swept  railroad  station,  dumped 
down  far  away  from  human  habitation  in  the  middle 
of  a  stretch  of  flat  and  ragged  country.  The  station 
was  just  a  shed  on  a  foundation  of  planks  which  lay 
flush  with  the  rails.  From  this  shed,  as  the  train 
clanked  in,  there  emerged  a  tall,  shambling  man  m 
a  weather-beaten  overcoat.  He  had  a  clean-shaven, 
wrinkled  face,  and  he  looked  dpubtfully  at  Jill  with 
small  eyes.  Something  in  his  expression  reminded 
Jill  of  her  father,  as  a  bad  caricature  of  a  public 
man  will  recall  the  original.  She  introduced  herself. 
“If  you’re  Uncle  Elmer,”  she  said,  “I’m  Jill.” 

The  man  held  out  a  long  hand.  He  did  not  smile. 
He  was  as  bleak  as  the  east  wind  that  swept  the 

platform.  •  ,  . 

“Glad  to  meet  you  again,”  he  said  in  a  melancholy 
voice.  It  was  news  to  Jill  that  they  had  met  before. 
She  wondered  where.  Her  uncle  supplied  the  infoi  ■ 
mation.  “Last  time  I  saw  you,  you  were  a  kiddie  in 
short  frocks,  running  around  and  shouting  to  beat 
the  band.”  He  looked  up  and  down  the  platform.  “7 
never  heard  a  child  make  so  much  noise ! 

“I’m  quite  quiet  now,”  said  Jill  encouragingly. 
The  recollection  of  her  infant  revelry  seemed  to  her 
to  be  depressing  her  relative. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  it  was  not  only  this 

that  was  on  his  mind.  ,  . 

“If  you  want  to  drive  home,”  he  said,  “we  11  have 
to  phone  to  the  Durham  House  for  a  hack.”  He 
brooded  a  while,  Jill  remaining  silent  at  his  side, 
loath  to  break  in  upon  whatever  secret  sorrow  he 
was  wrestling  with.  “That  would  be  a  dollar,  he 
went  on.  “They’re  robbers  in  these  parts!  A  dol¬ 
lar!  And' it’s  not  over  a  mile  and  a  half.  Are  you 
fond  of  walking?” 

Jill  was  a  bright  girl,  and  could  take  a  hint. 

“I  love  walking,”  she  said.  She  might  have  added 
that  she  preferred  to  do  it  on  a  day  when  the  wind 
was  not  blowing  quite  so  keenly  from  the  east,  but, 
her  uncle’s  obvious  excitement  at  the  prospect  ot 
cheating  the  rapacity  of  the  sharks  at  the  Durham 
House  restrained  her.  Her  independent  soul  had  not 
quite  adjusted  itself  to  the  prospect  of  living  on  the 
bounty  of  her  fellows,  relatives  though  they  were, 
and  she  was  desirous  of  ( Continued  on  page  50) 
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Which  Party  Will  Take  ThisP 

THE  country  is  on  the  eve  of  the  two  great  conventions.  We 
warn  both  of  these  conventions  that  nothing  else  stands  equal 
with  an  issue  of  American  life  more  fundamental  than  all,  more 
peimanent  than  all — the  future  of  American  food  production. 

“At  the  head  of  all  civilization  and  progress,”  said  Garfield 
‘stands  not  militarism,  the  science  that  kills;  not  commerce,  the  art 
that  accumulates  wealth ;  but  agriculture,  the  mother  of  industry  and 
maintenance  of  life.”  And  Daniel  Webster  said :  “The  farmers  are 
the  founders  of  civilization  and  of  all  prosperity.” 

When  Collier’s  several  weeks  ago  demanded  a  primary  place  for 
agriculture  in  the  issues  of  this  campaign,  those  who  think  lightlv 
approved  of  our  position  as  one  taken  in  the  interests  of  a  class 
as  one  taken  in  the  interests  of  the  farmers  of  America. '  It  was  not’ 
It  was  a  demand  in  the  interest,  not  of  the  farmer,  but  of  every  voter 
every  living  soul,  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  every  family,  every 
city  dweller,  every  member  of  a  labor  union,  every  clerk,  every  pro¬ 
fessional  man  or  woman,  wherever  he  or  she  might  be. 

We  said  that  the  most  vital  thing  in  a  nation’s  life  is  food,  that 
t  e  insurance  against  revolutions  forever  is  a  sufficiently  large  frac¬ 
tion  of  our  population  engaged  in  agriculture  and  contented,  owning 
them  land,  conserving  the  soil,  assured  of  a  fair  return  for  their 
labor  We  said,  as  Webster  said,  as  all  who  care  to  analyze  the 
very  basis  of  human  life  will  say,  that  if  our  agriculture  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  we  all  are  m  danger,  that  if  America’s  food  production  is  threat¬ 
ened  not  only  this  year  but  in  the  years  to  come,  if  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  our  American  farmer  is  threatened,  then  not  only 
is  the  farmer  threatened,  but  every  last  man  and  woman  among  us 
with  all  our  industry  and  all  our  posterity,  is  threatened. 

Collier  s  spoke  not  for  the  farmer,  but  for  you. 

For  it  is  squarely  up  to  the  American  voter  to  speak  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms  for  the  farmer. 

Self-interest  demands  it. 

Idealism  demands  it.  Unless  something  is  done  to  stop  the  in¬ 
roads  being  made  upon  the  welfare  of  American  agriculture— upon 
your  three  meals  a  day— then  we  shall  have  in  years  to  come  a  class 
herding  of  American  farmers  who  will  have  been  driven  to  the  wall 
and  another  example  of  the  damage  done  to  American  institutions  by 
agitators  who,  finding  a  class  grievance,  raise  a  class  conflict  with 

f  ge,r^®d  bltte™ess  tearing  at  our  fabric  of  mutual  interest 

to  separate  it  into  shreds  of  self-interest. 

That  is  why  you  are  interested,  as  we  are  interested,  in  banging 
on  the  doors  of  both  our  great  political  parties.  g  g 

Plllf]  demand  that  one  or  the  other  of  them  shall  meet  our  agri¬ 
cultural  future  face  to  face,  and  deal  with  it  by  keeping  pledges 
made  in  Chicago  by  the  Republican  party  or  in  San  FrandscoTy 
the  Democratic  party.  So  does  Collier’s.  7 

The  Nation's  Backbone 

■yTTE  will  not  be  satisfied  by  glib  platform  promises.  If  either 
V  V  party  is  going  to  play  jackstraws  with  our  agricultural  ques-  ' 

treelessAffi1  °f  “  ^  Stand  Up  like  a  water  tower  on  a 

The  biggest  industry  in  America  is  not  to  be  chucked  under  the 
chin  by  soft  political  finger  tips. 

To-day  that  industry  has  6,361,502  plants  It  covers  878  7Q8  89* 
acre*  of  ground  It  employs  14,500,000  peNns  TlYlabor  Ite 

SooIooTow  $60’000'000’000-  annua.  Production  is  worth 


rhat  is  agriculture — American  agriculture. 

.  •  r,ElCOn?.I?ica11^  ib is  the  hasic  industry.  It  furnishes  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  life,  and  not  only  for  life,  but  for  trade. 

onlv  tiinnlv  nVv, the  backbone  of  the  country;  it  keeps  available  the 
only  supply  of  human  resource  that  will  remain  strong  and  virile 

that  will  forever  furnish  the  social  stability  and  the  leadership  of 
Umwan: ltF~ th( E^PPiy  which  comes  from  contact  with  Mother  Ea^th 

gua^d  Tt  d°How  do  thart?  tr!lt  tbis  industry?  How  do  they  safe^ 
J  a  d  .r1  d  they  face  the  two  dangers— real  dangers— that 
g  over  it  more  and  more  menacingly  every  year?  Like  this? 

What  the  1916  Platforms  Promised 

I?uRnrpthTTR^ePU?iiCln  P!atform  made  no  sPecial  mention  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Under  the  heading  “Rural  Credits”  it  said  • 

to  the  Active 

Under  the  heading  “Rural  Free  Delivery”  it  said : 

DemwAtrAdiAfJrTH10n/f  the,r^aI  free-delivery  system  and  condemn  the 
Administration  for  curtailing’  and  crippling  it. 

If  there  is  an  agricultural  problem  in  America,  then  the  Repub- 

of  Trass  ^ek1  m  l916  aS  it:  dealt  with  agriculture  was  an  avoidance 
But  in  r®sponsiblb>  It  was  a  piece  of  political  piffle. 

a  j  •  •  1  T.  the  Dem°cratic  platform,  under  the  heading  “The 
Administration  and  the  Farmer,”  came  out  into  a  huge  peony  of 

notT es!in02s!nse”  ?uried  in  a  page  of  boasting,  the  only  pro- 
posaJs  for  the  future  of  the  American  farmer  are  found  in  these 
little  extracts: 

0„JVaV°r  the  vigorous  Prosecution  of  investigations  and  plans  to  render 
nfntC  pr,°.fitable  anf.  attractive,  and  we  believe  this  should  be  a  domi¬ 

nant  aim  of  the  nation  as  well  as  of  the  States.  With  all  its  recent  imnrove 
™ent,  farming  still  lags  behind  other  occupations,  improve- 

and  so  on. 

aIs°  necessary  that  rural  activities  should  be  better  directed  through 
efimfnated  °rgamzAat]011’  that  unfair  methods  of  competition  should  be 

— Erft“%rdduSs“sre3:site  for  ,he  iust’ order,y- — *■> 

And 

but  le/r0r+i!0nt4iTUed  eral  Provision>  n°t  only  for  the  benefit  of  production 
and  fir  +h J  th«®  St-Udy  fd  .so!ution  of  problems  of  farm  marketing  and  finance’ 
the  extension  of  existing  agencies  for  improving  country  life. 

platforms^  haV®  be<?n  made  the  agricultural  Planks  in  party 

Brass  Tacks 

F  f^her  of  the  two  great  parties  wants  to  go  on  playing  jackstraws 
,  with  the  agricultural  future  of  the  United  States,  it  has  plenty 
of  opportunity.  It  can  be  vague  and  general  and  give  forth  pleasant 
sounds;  and  it  can  declare  for  petty  measures  such  as  wiping  out 
,  f  Government  free-seed  nuisance  that  has  long  amused  and  irri- 
ated  the  farmers,  and  it  can  declare  for  raising  the  pay  of  the  ex- 

but  thev  and  fb  *  i  •  j  j  ^These  are  good  measures, 

WhTtadoeI?el1"  kl“d  d°  ”0t  t0UCh  th<!  V‘telS  °f  °Ur  basic  industrJ  - 

Nothing  does  unless  it  deals  vigorously  with  one  or  the  other 
ot  the  two  menaces  to  our  agricultural  future. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  menace  found  in  the  fact  that  in  1910 
absentee  landlordism  had  made  such  inroads  into  our  farm-owning 
population  that  38  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  the  United  States  were 
tenant  turners.  To-day  probably  more  than  50  per  cent  are  tenants. 

Collier  s  again  sets  forth  the  questions  and  answers  about  the 
tenant  farmer: 

Does  the  tenant  farmer  enrich  the  land?  No.  Does  he  attach 
his  family  to  a  community?  No.  Does  he  build  good,  permanent 
farm  buildings  and  keep  up  the  roads?  No.  Can  he  keep  his  son 
and  daughter  on  the  farm  with  no  future  to  offer  them?  No  Is 
he  immune  to  -Bolshevism,  as  the  French  farmers,  80  per  cent  of 
whom  own  their  land,  are  immune  to  Bolshevism?  No 

With  the  landowning,  permanent  farmer,  who  has  to  use  fertilizer 

basisT  Yp"  DeSt  °b  inV6St(l  CapitEl’  d06S  he  COmpete  on  an  unfair 
oasis  Yes.  Does  he  lower  the  standard  of  living  for  farmers?  Yes. 

°efAe/reat?  an  undependable>  shifting  type  of  farm  labor?  Yes 

him^bP  TAW  f  t6nant  farmer?  Plainly  one  fact  P™duce.s 

him .  the  fact  that  when  a  country  is  approaching  a  point  where  it 
can  only  raise  enough  to  feed  itself,  land  hunger  begins.  At  that 
point  the  landlord  with  capital  steps  in  as  a  speculator,  holding  land 
toi  a  rise  or  holding  land  for  high  rent,  and  the  title  to  land  begins  . 

theTsnT  f  S  °f  ST]l  °WnerS  Wh0  have  aerated  if  fnto 

the  hands  of  large  owners  who  do  not.  That’s  what  is  going  on  in 

menca .  It  goes  on  because  the  land  hog  has  capital,  and  the  man 

who  might  own  and  operate  a  farm  has  often  no  capital.  For  this 
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eason  Collier’s  wants  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  political  parties 
o  start  nailing  down  its  agricultural  plank  with  these  words: 


The  First  Plank 

We  aim  to  put  the  landowning,  permanent , 
family -raising  farmer  back  on  the  soil  of  the  United 
States  We  pledge  ourselves  to  extend  the  Federal 
Farmhoan  principle  not  only  so  that  farmers  already 
owning  land  may  borrow  on  farms,  but  so  that  prop¬ 
erly  qualified  citizens  may  buy  farms.  We  pledge 
ourselves  as  a  party  to  press  upon  all  State  govern¬ 
ments  to  readjust  their  taxation  of  farm  lands  and 
farm  improvements  with  the  direct  purpose  of  plac¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  taxes  upon  the  holders  of  land 
either  idle  or  not  operated  by  the  owner,  and  of  re¬ 
moving  the  burden  as  far  as  possible  from  the  land- 
operating  owner  and  from  all  the  improvements  he 
makes  upon  the  land. 


That  is  the  first  plank  we  offer.  It  is  directed  toward  equalizing 
he  opportunity  of  the  farm-land  capitalist  and  the  farm  owner  or 
jrospective  owner  who  works  or  wants  to  work  the  soil. 

The  second  plank  we  offer  to  either  party  which  will  take  it 
s  aimed  at  the  other  menace  of  our  agricultural  life.  It  is  a  real 
nenace  to  our  nation,  and  it  is  found  in  these  unchallenged  facts: 

1  We  are  facing  a  decreased  farm  production.  .  ,  . 

2  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  though  there  has  been  an  increased  income 
;o  the  farmer,  it  has  not  equaled  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  or  kept  pace-  with 

■he  increased  income  in  other  industries.  ,  , 

3.  The  farm  industry  is  not  only  lagging  behind  in  prosperity,  1 out  the  wag 
scale  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  lags  behind  the  scale  paid  to  other  industrial 
laborers,  and  so  diverts  labor  from  the  soil. 

The  cause  of  these  difficulties  is  found,  and  the  cure  applied,  some¬ 


where  between  the  point  where  the  farmer  sells  his  product  for  too 
little  and  where  the  consumer  pays  too  much.  Therefore  we  offer : 

The  Second  Plank 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  face  and  solve  the  food 
distribution  of  the  United  States.  We  pledge  our¬ 
selves  to  remove  obstacles  from  proper  cooperative 
action  and  proper  collective  bargaining  on  the  part 
of  the  producers  of  farm  products  and  upon  the  part 
of  the  consumers  of  farm  products.  We  pledge  our¬ 
selves  to  work  for  State  and  national  supervision 
of  middlemen  handling  food,  especially  when  such  \ 

middlemen  are  able  to  control  distribution  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  can  control  or  influence  the  price  paid  to 
the  producer  and  the  price  charged  to  the  consumer. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  secure  improved  distribution, 
encourage  additional  facilities  on  existing  rail .  lines, 
to  initiate  new  water  and  motor  transportation,  to 
secure  good  roads,  to  seek  equalization  of  freight 
rates  in  farm  products.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  pro¬ 
vide  effective  Government  supervision  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  refrigerating,  elevator,  and  storage  companies 
when  these  companies  assume  in  their  operations 
the  importance  and  nature  of  public  utilities.  It  will 
be  our  aim  to  eliminate  by  all  possible  F ederal  action 
and  by  party  action  within  the  States  all  wapte  and 
•  parasitic  profits  which  are  to  be  found  between  the 
farmers  and  the  consumers  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  plank  for  our  backbone!  We  offer  it  to  the  two  politi¬ 
cal  parties  in  the  name  of  America’s  biggest  industry. 

Which  will  take  it? 


This  Is  Good 

JOHN  BURROUGHS 
knows  more  about  bugs 
and  animals  and  things 
that  grow  than  you  or  we 
or  all  of  us  together  with 
our  knowledge  in  a  card- 
index  file.  And  he  knows 
how  to  use  it.  You  have 
seen  his  daily  questions 
and  answers  in  the  news¬ 
papers? 

“Why  do  some  cater¬ 
pillars  have  false  eyes?” 
he  asked  one  day.  And  he 
answered  that  it  was  “to 
fool  their  enemies,  to  make 
them  think  that  the  cater¬ 
pillars  have  great  glaring 
optics,  when  in  reality 
they  have  limpid,  gentle 
eyes.”  Again:  “Do  bees 
go  in  any  particular  direc¬ 
tion  on  leaving  the  hive?” 
Yes,  says  Mr.  Burroughs, 
he  believes  they  go  up¬ 
wind,  so  that  on  return¬ 
ing  laden  with  honey  they 
can  coast  home  with  the 
wind  at  their  backs. 

There’s  something  very 
attractive  about  this.  It 
is  the  finest  antidote  im-  , 
aginable  to  worry  of  any 
kind.  It  brings  you  back 
from  the  false  world  of 
oratory  and  uproar  and 
artificial  worries  and  de¬ 
posits  you  firmly,  gently,  v 
and  entertainingly  in  the 
friendly  and  genuine 
world  of  Nature.  We  hope 
the  younger  generation 
contains  more  men  made 
by  Providence  in  the 
kindly  Burroughs  mold. 


Multiply  by  366 

A  PARAGRAPH  under 
a  Washington  date 
line  announces  that  the 
American  Army  of  Occu¬ 
pation  is  being  maintained 
in  Germany  at  a  daily  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  United  States 
of  $1,200,000.  The  state¬ 
ment  is  made  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Chairman  Kahn 
of  the  House  Military  Com¬ 
mittee.  Figures,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  talk  very  eloquent¬ 
ly  to  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can,  but  a  million  dollars 
a  day — and  there  are  366 
days  this  year  —  might 
cause  him  a  few  moments’ 
contemplation.  With  the 
receipt  for  his  income  tax 
still  fresh  in  his  pocket,  he 
may  recognize  that  he  per¬ 
sonally  is  being  touched. 
It  may  occur  to  him  that 
he  could  use  at  least  part 
of  that  daily  million-dol- 
lar  expenditure. 

A  Partnership 

Teamwork,  that’s  the 

thing.  Two  men  on 
crutches  walked  into  a 
shoe  store  in  Oklahoma 
City  the  other  day  and 
asked  for  a  pair  of  shoes — 
one  pair.  One  had  lost  his 
left  foot  and  the  other  his 
right  foot.  Their  feet  were 
so  nearly  the  same  size 
that  after  inspecting  three 
or  four  pairs  of  shoes  they 
were  able  to  agree  on  a 
pair;  each  paid  half  the 
bill  and  went  away  happy. 


-  -  ■-  ' 

Behold!  I  scratched.  Men  will  brave  a  lion,  but  an  angry 
woman  makes  cowards  of  them  all  ” 

_ 

-  — "  - — -  J 


ROMANCE-UNLIMITED 


After  Fighting  a  War  and  Building  a  Railroad,  Signor  Pug 
Embarks  at  Last  Upon  the  Real  Adventure 

By  MILDRED  GRAM 

illustrated  bv  f.  c.  yohn 


PEACE  reigned  in  Magella.  Complete,  absolute, 
irrevocable  peace.  Behind  the  narrow  semi¬ 
circle  of  ’dobe  houses  the  mountains  dozed 
like  a  row  of  sleepy  and  gigantic  gods.  The 
purple  sea  whispered  to  the  white  sands.  The  palm 
fronds  swayed  in  a  lazy  breeze.  Peace. 

Like  a  tornado,  revolution  had  swept  across  the 
city,  leaving  a  trail  of  bullet-spattered  walls  and 
easily  mended  broken  hearts.  Royalist  and  National¬ 
ist  had  been  buried  side  by  side  in  the  churchyard 
behind  the  cathedral.  A  Mass  or  two  had  been  said 
And  now — Esta’  buenol  Peace. 

Behind  the  town,  threading  the  old  Indian  trail, 
leaping  a  canon,  and  climbing  the  stony  flanks  of  the 
Santa  Christinas,  an  American  railway  linked  the 
gold  mines  of  the  interior  to  the  seaboard.  And 
twenty  Americans  slept  side  by  side  in  the  little 
cemetery  at  Dora  Riparia,  forgotten  now  that  their 
work  was  done.  Peace. 

Back  in  New  'V  ork  a  group  of  capitalists  stared  at 
a  big  map  which  hung  on  the  wall  in  old  man  Fair- 
child’s  office.  Magella  figured  as  a  small  yellow 
patch  halfway  down  the  Other  Continent.  One  of 
the  capitalists  pointed  with  his  cigar,  indicating  the 
land  of  gold  and  dolce  far  niente,  and  said:  “An¬ 
other  republic  made  safe  for  democracy.  Another 


star  in  the  Fairchild  Company’s  service  flag.  A 
tyrant  overthrown.  A  government  established.  A 
simple  matter  of  business,  gentlemen.  Now,  if  you 
say,  we  will  turn  our  attention” — here  he  placed  his 
finger  upon  an  irregular  purple  patch  on  the  big 
map — “to  Concordia.” 

Magella  s  destiny,  at  least  for  the  present,  was 
arranged  for.  An  uninterrupted  stream  of  gold 
would  pour  down  from  the  interior  into  the  ships  of 
the  Fairchild  Company.  And  the  detested  Yankee 
would  continue  to  rule  this  little  land  of  palms  and 
mangroves,  gold  and  revolutions. 

FAIRCHILD,  Junior,  popularly  known  in  Magella 
as  Signor  Fug,  swung  lazily  in  the  consul’s  ham¬ 
mock  and  reached,  every  now  and  then,  for  a 
glass  of  something  cool  which  had  been  placed  con¬ 
veniently  at  hand.  A  red  and  green  parrot  hung 
upside  down  from  a  hoop  and  cursed  in  the  diaboli- 
cal  manner  of  Lafitte  and  his  buccaneers.  The  air 
was  sweet  with  tropic  odors,  flowers,  fruit,  and  the 
aromatic  spice  of  the  southern  sea. 

Something  is  lacking,”  said  Pug  to  the  Consul,  who 
was  watching  the  progress  of  a  brilliant  beetle  across 
the  patio.  “There  is  nothing  to  do.  The  dangerous 
Nationalist  of  yesterday  has  become  a  milk-fed  lamb. 


Everywhere  I  am  safe.  The  sensation  is  disagree¬ 
able.  Behold  the  spoils  of  victory — deadly  peace*” 

The  Consul  smiled  and  forked  the  beetle  gently 
with  the  toe  of  his  white  buckskin  shoe.  “If  you 
are  hankering  for  excitement,”  he  said,  “return  to 
chose  United  States.  Magella  has  settled  down  to 
another  hundred  years’  sleep.  I  recommend  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Broadway  and  Forty-second  Street.  There  is 
life.  This  is  dream— sanctuary  for  those  of  us  who 
are  weary  of  loving,  living,  and  doing.  When  you 
are  gone  I  shall  climb  into  my  hammock,  which  you 
have  appropriated,  and  thank  my  personal  gods  for 
peace.  It  may  be  that  I  am  growing  old.” 

Pug  reached  in  his  pockets  for  a  telegram  which 
he 'tossed  to  the  Consul.  “Read  that.  I  must  go 
back  to-morrow.  Another  railroad — Alaska.  And 
the  paint  not  dry  on  this  job!” 

The  Consul  clinked  the  ice  in  his  glass.  “Here’s 
luck,”  he  said,  and  drank. 

“Thanks.  Sure  you  wouldn’t  like  to  come  along? 
New  York — San  Francisco — Seattle _ ” 

TJ»e  Ccmsul  shook  his  head.  “No,  I’ve  nibbled  at 
the  leaf  of  the  lotus.  I  am  tied  hand  and  foot,  a  will¬ 
ing  Prometheus,  to  this  land  of  hot  skies  and  orange 
blossoms.  Now  and  then  the  vulture  of  memory 
plucks  at  my  vitals.  I  hear  the  whistle  of  the  peanut 
stand  on  the  corner  of  Twelfth  Street.  I  smell  the 
tantalizing  fragrance  of  bacon  and  beefsteak.  I  see 
the  crowds  on  Fifth  Avenue.  I  struggle  and,  in  my 
soul,  cry  out.  Figuratively  speaking,  I  yowl  with 
homesickness.  But  not  for  long.  The  vulture,  gorged, 
flies  home  to  roost  and  I  am  left  to  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  my  dream.” 


\ 


PUG  laughed  and  rose  from  his  hammock.  He 
was  a  rangy  young  man,  long  and  lean  and  full 
of  genial  ways,  stamped  with  the  Yankee  trade¬ 
mark.  He  believed  life  to  be  a  three-ring  circus, 
had  no  fear  of  failure  and  an  implicit  faith  in 
human  decency.  He  trusted  men  until  they  took  ad- 
vantage  of  his  trust;  then  he  punished  swiftly  and 
severely  and,  as  swiftly,  forgot. 

“Magella’s  a  great  little  country,”  he  said.  “I’ve 
lost  my  heart  to  it.  Some  day,  when  I’ve  tracked 
my  footprints  around  the  globe,  I’m  coming  back  to 
buy  me  a  ’dobe  house,  a  banana  tree,  a  hammock,  and 
a  mouth  organ.  Here  I  shall  peacefully  decline  and 
tade  out.  But  now  my  curiosity  is  unsatisfied  and  I 
have  a  thirst  for  the  unknown.”  He  indicated  the 
hammock.  “I  have  no  right  to  leisure  until  I  have 
collected  a  few  memories.” 

Starting  now?”  the  Consul  inquired,  climbing  into 
his  canvas  heaven  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

“Starting  now.  No  doubt  you’ve  noticed  that  my 
eye  quickens  when  I  catch  sight  of  a  certain  senorita 
ol  this  town.  My  heart  is  invisible,  but  the  quicken¬ 
ing  is  identical.  It’s  a  new  symptom.” 

“As  long  ago  as  Eden  they  called  it  love.” 

“So  be  it.  I  want  very  much  to  marry  this  lady.  But 
I  know  nothing  of  the  ways  of  Latin  American  woo¬ 
ing.  She  is  completely  surrounded  by  chaperons, 
a  moat  of  fat  maiden  ladies  in  black  shawls  Her 
windows  face  the  Via  delle  Belle  Donne,  and  when¬ 
ever  I  am  seized  with  a  desire  to  sigh  thunderously 
beneath  them,  I  find  the  street-of-the-beautiful-ladies 
cluttered  with  suitors.  The  poor  child  never  gets  any 
sleep  owing  to  the  nasal  caterwauling  of  her  ad¬ 
mirers.  Mandolins,  guitars,  concertinas,  and  banjos, 
when  the  moon  is  full:  the  musical  rivalry  is  inde¬ 
scribable.  Moreover,  she  is  the  President’s  daughter. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  easy  way  to  her  heart.  Be¬ 
sides  all  of  which,  I  must  sail  to-morrow  on  the 
Rough  Rider.” 

“Hopeless.” 

“Not  at  all.  Something  tells  me  that  she  has  no¬ 
ticed  the  quickening  of  my  eye.  Also  that  she  is  no 
plaster  saint  set  in  a  niche.  There’s  a  heart  in  her. 
And  laughter  that  bubbles  up  like  clear  water  in  a 
spring  She’s  the  sort  of  girl  who  would  hold  your 
coat  while  you  fought  the  long  scrap.  And  if  you 
were  down,  she’d  stab  your  enemy.” 

“I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck,”  the  Consul  said 
politely.  But  I  don’t  believe  in  miracles.” 

“I  do,”  Pug  answered.  “Self-propelled.  Whenever 
I  want  to  start  a  miracle  I  get  behind  it  and  push.” 
He  grinned,  that  audacious  and  irresistible  grin 
which  had  made  him  popular  in  Magella,  and  squinted 
at  the  square  of  purple  sky  above  the  patio.  “Four 
o  clock.  At  this  hour  Miss  Diego  and  her  moat  move 
to  the  palace  garden.  Thither  I  go,  full  of  ardor 
and  expectations.” 

The  Consul  opened  his  eyes  suddenly.  “I  say,  wait  ' 
a  minute.  It — well,  I  don’t  know  quite  how  to  ex¬ 
plain—  You  see,  in  winning  Miss  Diego  you  are  also 
acquiring  Miss  Diego’s  papa.  Fathers-in-law  are  a 
consideration.  A  very  important  consideration.” 

Unquestionably.  What  have  you  against  papa 
Diego — other  than  his  whiskers?” 
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“Nothing  tangible.  Diego’s  political  indiscretions 
ire  as  elusive  as  the  sand  flea  His  weaknesses  skip 
•rom  under  the  hand.  You  follow  me? 

“Not  exactly.”  Pug  sat  down  on  the  railing  and 
f  feel  “DoEy«u  mean  that  Diego  1.  d.s- 

10"He  "is  gifted  with  the  Latin  temperament;  he  is 
jneof  those  exuberant  philosophers  to  whom  the 
words  ‘I  want’  are  a  satisfactory  absolution.  In  my 
opinion,  papa  Diego  has  been  plunging  his  hand  into 
the  national  treasury.  While  you  were  away  at 
Dora  Riparia,  many  things  happened  in  Magella. 
For  one  thing,  a  group  of  strange  young  men  a  - 
rived  on  a  fruit  steamer.  Americans,  they  were,  of 
a  brood  familiar  to  me.  Their  clothes  were  con¬ 
spicuous  and  they  ejected  all  speech  from  one  corner 
of  their  mouths.  Three  of  them  there  were.  One 
tall,  one  small,  one  mpdium,  and  all  bad.  they 
sneaked  by  the  consulate  on  tiptoe  and  engaged 
rooms  in  the  Albergo  Morgano  in  the  Via  Nazionale. 
That  night  I  went  there,  and  asked  the  Signora  Mor¬ 
gano  about  them.  ‘ Sicuro, ’  she  said,  ‘I  will  give  you 
every  information.  Here  is  the  registro- you  can 
read  with  your  own  eyes.  Signor  Br-r-rown.  Signor 
Jones.  Signor  Smeeth.  All  from  Nuova  York. 
Ecco!’  I  thanked  her  and  paid  for  a  glass  °f  very 
poor  vino  bianco  to  establish  my  gra titude  These 
gentlemen,’  I  said,  ‘have  they  gone  out  But 
tainly;  they  carried  a  letter  to  our  Presidente.  This 
very  night  they  hold  audience  with  him  at  the  palace. 
Imagine  it,  if  you  can.  Such  guests  in  my  humble 

l0C*What  has  this  to  do  with  my  prospective  papa-m- 
law?”  Pug  asked. 

THE  Consul,  stretching  out  his  hand,  swung  the 
hammock  by  pressing  lightly  with  his  fingers 
against  the  railirfg.  “Perhaps  nothing.  Perhaps 
a  good  deal.  Shall  I  spill  my  suspicions? 

“By  all  means.”  Pug  glanced  at  his  watch.  If 
it  won’t  take  more  than  fifteen  minutes. 

“Tt  can  be  done  in  three.  To  begin  with,  I  dis¬ 
trusted  Mr.  N Smith,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Brown. 
They  did  not  pay  their  respects  to  the  flag,  which 
made  me  doubtful  of  their  purpose  In  a  town  like 
Sis  where  you  can  count  the  foreign  residents  on 
theSngers  of  one  hand,  it  is  natural  for  Americans 
to  gather  together  and  throw  verbal  stones  at  the 
climate,  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
politics  of  this  fair  land.  Jones, 

Smith,  and  Brown  gave  me  a  wide 
berth.  I  saw  them  pussyfooting 
in  and  out  of  the  Presidents 
palace  more  often  than  was  nec¬ 
essary,  wearing  the  smile  of  the 
cat  that  has  just  swallowed  the 
canary.  One  of  them  is  always 
sitting  at  Diego’s  side  when  he 
drives  in  his  carriage  m  the  es¬ 
planade.  The  tall  one  is  Brown, 
the  middle  one  Jones.  The  little 

one  Smith.” 

“What’s  their  game? 

“Cards.  I  know  their  tribe. 

Birds  of  a  feather— I’ve  run  , 
across  hundreds  of  ’em  in  Pull¬ 
man  cars,  transatlantic  steamers, 
hotels,  resorts.  They  go  where 
the  boodle  is— straight,  as  hom¬ 
ing  pigeons  fly.”  . 

The  Consul  lighted  a  cigarette. 

“The  treasury  of  Magella,”  he 
•said,  “is  stuffed  with  American 
dollars.  And  Diego,  as  persona 
very  much  grata  with  the  Fair- 
child  Company,  has  easy  access  to 
the  golden  coffers  of  the  state. 

His  personal  fortune  is  incon¬ 
siderable.  His  drawing  account 
is  dangerously  elastic.  He  is  pop¬ 
ular.  He  has  held  the  country 
together  through  two  years  of 
seething  discontent.  Because  he 
is  a  great  man?  No!  Because 
he  is  the  breathing  image  of  _  a 
great  man!  Behold  his  martial 
whiskers,  his  crown  of  wavy 
hair,  his  air  of  the,  grandee! 

When  he  appears  in  public  with 
his  breast  aclatter  with  decora¬ 
tions  and  his  eyes  flashing,  he. is 
every  Magellan’s  idea  of  the  lib¬ 
eral  dictator,  the  ruler,  the  in¬ 
corruptible  hero.  .  .  . 

“But  there  are  murmurs .  going 
around ;  the  people  are  beginning 
to  be  curious  about  Diego’s  ex¬ 
travagances.  His  new  carriage 


and  the  snow-white  mules  with  silver  harness,  the 
statue  of  himself  recently  erected  in  the  Piazza 
Independenza,  the  Diego  chapel  m  the  cathedral. 
This  is  all  very  dramatic  and  colorful.  But  where 
are  the  promised  public  schools,  orphan  asylums, 
barracks,  and  libraries?  Diego  is  extravagant, 
openly,  publicly,  without  thought  for  his  reputa¬ 
tion  or  his  popularity.” 

THE  Consul  tossed  his  cigarette  into  a  bed  of  bril¬ 
liant  flowers.  “In  private  he  is  still  more  exu¬ 
berant.  It  is  my  opinion  that  he  gambles  with 
Smith,  Jones,  Brown  &  Company  for  high  stakes 
and  that  the  state  pays  for  his  losses.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  he  has  lost  a  considerable  amount  to 
those  three  villains.  Diego  is  close  pressed.  Have 
you  seen  him  lately?” 

“No.” 

“There  are  noticeable  lapses  in  his  martial  man¬ 
ner.  His  eyes  are  unsteady  and  he  keeps  plucking 
at  his  fingers.  I’m  sorry  for  him.  The  political  wind 
will  change  one  of  these  days  and  Diego  will  be 
blown  out  of  office.”  The  Consul  met  Pug  s  eyes 
squarely.  “Also -I  have  heard  through  rehaWe 
gossip  that  Mr.  Brown,  the  till  scoundrel  in 
the  pin-check  suit,  has  been  making  eyes  at  Miss 

Diego — ” 

4<Th6  deuce!” 

“And  that  Papa  Diego  is  unaccountably  compla¬ 
cent.  Amigo,  I  advise  you  to  wait  until  the  Rough 
Rider  sails  again.” 

'  Fug  shook  his  head.  “Impossible.  There  are  three 
strings  to  my  lute:  fidelity,  love,  and  pleasure.  I 
pluck  them  in  the  order  of  telling,  borne  day  1 11 
play  in  all  three  and  you’ll  hear  celestial  harmony. 
I’m  off  to  the  Casa  Diego  to  storm  the  moat. 

He  went  out  into  the  sunny  street,  whistling,  and 
crossed  the  town  to  the  Piazza  Independenza,  that 
blazing  -  white,  dusty  setting  for  the  presidential 
residence,  Magella’s  architectural  glory.  A  sleepy 
sentinel  paced  before  the  door.  A  cat  sat  washing 
its  face  upon  the  very  threshold  of  greatness.  Miss 
Diego,  the  servant  said,  was  in  the  garden.  Would 
the  signore  pass  through  the  hall  and  seek  the 
signorina  by  the  fountain?  The  signore  would.  His 
heart  beat  as  he  threaded  the  sun-flecked  garden 
paths  and  caught  sight  of  Miss  Diego’s  pretty  face, 
her  laughing  black  eye,  the  flash  of  her  white  teeth. 


“Signor  Fairchild!”  she  exclaimed,  and  gave  him 
her  hand.  “This  is  the  Signora  Ortega,  my  aunt. 

Pug  bowed  and  sat  upon  the  rim  of  the  fountain. 
For  a  moment,  struggling  politely  with  the  Spanish- 
Italian  speech  of  Magella,  he  conversed  with  the 
Signora  Ortega.  He  was  conscious  of  mischief  >n 
Miss  Diego’s  eyes.  She  fluttered  her  fan  and  smiled 

behind  it.  ,  „  , 

“The  poor  signora  understands  not  a  word,  sne 
said.  “She  is  as  deaf  as  the  post.  Talk  to  me  in 

the  English.”  „ 

“I  have  only  three  words  to  say:  I  love  you. 

“So  much— that  you  smile  when  you  tell  me. 

“I  am  smiling  so  as  to  deceive  the  Signora 

Miss’  Diego  shook  her  head  and  closed  the  little 
black  fan  with  a  snap.  “You  Americans  make  love 
of  a  strangeness.  ‘I  love  you.’  As  one  who  says .  A 
very  fine  day.’  It  is  not  so  in  Magella.  Love  is  an 
affair  of  sighs  and  tears,  stars  and  music,  flowers 
and  sweet  words.  An  affair  of  grandeur.  In  Magel  a 
a  woman  lives  but  once— in  the  hour  of  the  wooing. 
Afterward.  Chile  sa?  Quiensabe?  Perhaps  heaven, 
perhaps  a  stupidness  for  many  long  years.  So 
must  the  wooing  be  all  of  perfume  and  bells,  a 
merry  tinkling  and  a  great  light.” 

Pug  lowered  his  voice.  “I  love  you.” 

“That  is  better.  If  you  will  say  it  every  day  for 
a  hundred  days,  perhaps  I  will  believe  you.”  „ 

“I  am  sailing  to-morrow  on  the  Rough  Rider. 

“So  soon?” 

•  “Will  you  go  with  me?” 

MISS  DIEGO  lowered  her  eyes.  Then  her  lids 
fluttered  up  and  Fug  saw  a  profound  question 
in  her  glance.  She  looked  away  ^  again, 
smiled,  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  said:  “I  see. 
You  are  a  business  man.  There  is  work  to  be  done 
You  cannot  wait  to  win  me  whom  you  say  you  love. 
The  French  say:  les  affaires  sont  les  affaires.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  business.  No?”  . 

“There  is  no  player  of  mandolins  in  Magella  who 

loves  you  as  I  do.” 

“How  should  I  know?” 

“By  my  eyes.” 

She  shook  her  head.  “Eyes  tell  nothing.” 

The  Signora  Ortega  was  knitting.  Now  a  ball  ot 
bright-colored  worsted  ( Continued  on  page  5b) 


How  much  have  you  lost.  Mr.  President!.”  Pug  demanded.  “I  refused  to  pay!”  Diego  shouted 
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Will  You  Help  Plan  a  Model  for  $633,000,000  Worth  of  Roads  p 

By  AUSTIN  F,  BEMENT 


Here  is  one  suggestion  for  an  ideal  highway — “The 
Perfect  Mile.”  What  is  your  ideaP  The  Lincoln 
Highway  Association  wants  your  help  in  planning  the 
best  mile  of  road  in  the  world.  It  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  roads  on  which  many  millions  of  dollars  are 
to  be  spent,  as  Mr.  Bement  explains  on  this  page 


DID  the  price  you  paid  for 
a  peck  of  potatoes  to-day 
stagger  you?  Did  your 
butcher  tell  you  when 
you  kicked  that  meat  was  hard 
to  get  at  any  cost?  Did  the 
baker  speak  of  a  smaller  loaf 
at  a  larger  price?  And  did  you 
read  in  the  morning  paper  that 
all  through  the  Middle  West 
wheat  and  meat  and  potatoes 
are  bulging  bins  and  cellars  and 
filling  stockyards?  Food  just 
over  there  and  near  famine  just 
over  here.  What’s  the  answer? 

Breakdown  of  transportation. 

The  railroads  as  now  equipped 
cannot  move  foodstuffs  from  the 
producing  centers  to  the  con¬ 
suming  centers. 

G.  F.  Ewe  of  the  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  picked 
to  represent  food  producers  and 
handlers  in  the  Middle  States,  told 
the  Interstate  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  less  than  four  weeks  ago 
that  in  Minnesota  alone  17,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  are  held  at 
the  elevators ;  that  there  are  35,- 
000,000  bushels  in  the  elevators 
of  the  whole  country,  and  almost 
as  much  in  the  farmers’  bins. 

At  least  $100,000,000  a  yeai 
for  several  years,  it  has  been 
estimated,  would  be  needed  to 
equip  the  railroads  with  cars 
enough  to  handle  the  food  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  country.  The  only 
immediate  help  in  sight  must 
come  from  the  motor  truck.  Al¬ 
ready  this  “Little  Brother  of 
the  Railroads,”  as  Collier’s  long 
ago  named  it,  is  moving  13  per 
cent  as  much  freight  as  the  rail¬ 
roads,  even  though  it  has  just 
begun  to  get  into  the  transpor¬ 
tation  battle! 

But  motor  trucks  are  useless 
without  adequate  roads,  so  it  follows  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  factor  in  the  transportation  problem  is  scien¬ 
tific  road  building.  Are  we  awake  to  the  fact?  We 
are.  Witness  the  dollars  we  are  pledged  to  spend 
this  year — $633,000,000  in  one  year  for  more  roads 
to  carry  more  automobiles  to  transport  more  food, 
raw  materials,  and  manufactured  goods  to  make  life 
more  livable  for  you  and  me.  And  if  $633,000,000 
is  too  large  an  amount  to  sound  like  real  money, 
then  get  personal  about  it  and  figure  that  it  will  cost 
you  $5.75  for  every  member  of  your  family,  not  for¬ 
getting  to  count  yourself  in. 

Here’s  Where  You  Come  In 

INTERESTED  now?  All  right,  then  here’s  a  chance 
for  you  to  have  a  say  as  to  how  that  $5.75  and  all 
the  other  $5.75’s  up  to  $366,000,000  shall  be  spent. 
The  Lincoln  Highway  Association  is  setting  up  a 
mark  to  shoot  at.  Collier’s  calls  it  “The  Perfect  Mile.” 
It  may  be  more  than  a  mile,  but  it  will  be  as  nearly 
the  ideal  highway  as  brains  can  make  it.  So  the  asso¬ 
ciation  asks  you'what  you  consider  the  ideal  type  of 
road.  What  is  the  most  economical,  (permanent,  and 
adequate  section  of  road  in  your  experience? 

If  you  have  ideas,  if  you  know  they  are  good,  novel, 
and  worthy  of  consideration,  sit  down  now  and  write 
them  to  the  Lincoln  Highway  Association,  Detroit, 
Mich.  It  has  an  open  mind.  Until  midsummer  it 
will  be  engaged  in  sorting  out,  considering,  and  de¬ 
ciding  upon  the  specifications  which  will  establish 
upon  at  least  one  small  section  of  America’s  2,500,- 
000  miles  of  public  road  “the  ideal  highway  of  1940.” 

This  road  problem  is  as  old  as  civilization,  but- 
if  there  was  any  form  of  public  improvement  about 
which  the  American  business  man  and  his  wife 
were  thoroughly  unconcerned  fifteen  years  ago  it 
was  the  interurban  road.  Fifteen  years  ago  $50,- 


000,000  would  have  more  than  covered  the  total 
expenditure  in  every  State  in  the  Union  for  rural¬ 
highway  improvements  in  a  year — fifty  cents  each  for 
everybody,  theoretically,  but  actually  borne  largely 
by  the  farmer. 

But  to-day  the  subject  of  roads  hits  us  all,  whether 

farmer  or  flat  dweller,  mechanic  or  bank  president _ 

remember  that  $633,000,000  we  stand  to  spend  this 
year,  and  figure  the  jump  from  the  $50,000,000  of 
fifteen  years  ago. 

And  that  $633,000,000,  mind  you,  doesn’t  include 
the  money  spent  for  keeping  up  the  old  roads;  that’s 
the  amount  available  for  brand-new  highway  con¬ 
struction,  for  so-called  “permanent”  improvement. 

Besides,  that  $5.75  of  your  money  is  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  compared  with  the  sums  which  are  to 
be  made  available  for  highway  construction  during 
1920.  These  sums,  expressed  in  cold  figures,  look 
more  like  the  national  debt  or  the  cost  of  the  war. 
They  aggregate  nearly  three  times  the  amount  we 
have  expended  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

Look:  The  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  our  present  Federal  highway 
authority,  gives  the  following  table,  showing  the 
make-up  of  the  $633,000,000  available  now  for  new 
construction  of  roads  this  year: 


Unfinished  1919  contracts . $165,000,000 

State  and  county  taxes  and  Fed¬ 
eral  aid .  268,000,000 

Available  from  bond  issues  pre¬ 
viously  voted  and  from  cur¬ 
rent  bond  issues  to  finance 
five-year  programs .  200,000,000 


Total . $633,000,000 


If  that  is  not  a  big  enough  sum  of  money  to  in¬ 
terest  you,  contemplate  the  following:  $1,026,895,529! 


That  sum  represents,  as  accu¬ 
rately  as  can  be  computed  by 
authorities,  the  amount  of  money 
authorized  during  1919 — that  is, 
voted  and  provided  for  future 
expenditure  for  highway  con¬ 
struction.  It  is  the  amount  to 
which  we  stand  already  definite¬ 
ly  committed  in  the  immediate 
future.  It  will  be  apparent  to 
the  most  casual  observer  that 
the  American  public  has  quite 
unmistakably  evidenced  its  in¬ 
terest  in  highways  and  their 
improvement  and  its  intention 
to  provide  the  liberal  funds  nec¬ 
essary  therefor. 

Now,  just  one  more  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  and  we  are  through 
with  figures.  It  will  be  noted 
that  out  of  the  $633,000,000 
available  for  expenditure  for 
highway  improvement  in  1920 
only  $268,000,000  is  derived 
from  current  revenue.  The  bal¬ 
ance,  over  57%  per  cent  of  the 
total,  is  derived  from  the  sale 
of  bonds.  In  other  words,  what 
we  are  doing  pretty  largely  is 
borrowing  money  from  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  construct  great  works 
of  public  benefit  which  will 
serve  not  only  our  generation, 
but  the  next.  It  is  conservative 
to  say  that  the  $365,000,000  we 
will  borrow  this  year  to  invest 
in  highway  improvement  is 
borrowed  for  an  average  term 
of  twenty  years. 

In  view  of  the  sums  we  are 
very  wisely  making  available  for 
highway  construction,  and  in 
further  view  of  the  enormous 
sums  we  are  borrowing  to  invest 
in  this  money-saving  and  waste- 
reducing  form  of  improvement, 
which  is  also  a  very  wise  and 
businesslike  thing  to  do,  it  be¬ 
comes  of  the  greatest  interest  to  every  American  that 
these  sums  shall  be  properly  invested.  We  want  the 
roads  we  are  building  to-day  to  last  as  long  as  possi¬ 
ble.  If  we  are  borrowing  money  over  a  term  of  twenty 
yeais  to  build  a  road,  it  is  self-evident  that  we  are  fig- 
uiing  that  the  roads  will  last  at  least  twenty  years. 

Will  the  roads  we  are  building  last  that  long? 
Moreover,  if  they  do  last  that  long,  will  they  ade¬ 
quately  take  care  of  the  tremendously  increasing 
volume  of  passenger  and  freight  transportation 
which  the  development  of  the  next  two  decades  will 
force  on  to  them? 

What  We  Don’t  Know  About  Roads 

EXPERTS  now  know  that  the  type,  of  highways 
which  used  to  be  considered  the  most  permanent 
and  staple  and  adequate  which'  could  be  built  are 
no  longer  good  investments.  The  ever-increasing 
speed  and  weight  of  our  highway  traffic  have  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  scrap  heap  the  most  advanced  ideas  of 
ten  years  ago,  so  that  the  highway  engineer  and 
commissioner  of  to-day  is  confronted  with  a  vast 
responsibility.  With  the  developments  of  the  past 
twenty  years  in  mind,  he  must  now  look  ahead  and 
invest  the  public  funds  at  his  disposal  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  estimated  developments  of  the  next 
twenty  years  may  be  anticipated  and  provided  for. 

What  standards  of  American  highway  building 
exist  as  examples  for  the  consideration  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  our  highway  officials?  Very  few.  We  are 
up  against  a  problem  for  which  there  is,  practically 
speaking,  no  precedent.  European  roads  do  not  offer 
a  solution.  Conditions  abroad  differ  materially  at 
almost  every  point  of  consideration.  As  yet  no  ade¬ 
quate  standards  have  been  constructed  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  certainly  no  stretch  of  highway  exists  to 
which  engineers  ( Continued  on  page  69) 
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The  Waltham  Scientific  “Detachable  Balance  Staff” 
that  Means  So  Much  to  You  in  Time-keeping  Accuracy 


The  Vanguard 

The  World’s  Finest  Railroad  Watch 
23  jewels 

$79  and  up 


THE  time-keeping  accuracy  of  any  watch 
depends  absolutely  upon  the  trueness  (in 
the  flat  and  round)  of  the  Balance  Wheel. 

This  trueness  depends  largely  upon  the  me¬ 
chanical  precision  with  which  the  Balance 
Staff  is  riveted  to  the  Balance  Wheel. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Balance  Staff  is  not  firmly 
and  truly  located  in  its  hub,  the  balance  be¬ 
comes  eccentric  or  wobbly  in  its  action,  which 
immediately  affects  the  time-keeping  quality  of 
the  watch. 

How  important,  then,  is  this  exclusive  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Waltham  Scientific  Detachable 
Balance  Staff.  Herein  Waltham  disregards  the 
ordinary  method  of  making  the  Balance  Stan 
act  as  both  axle  and  hub  to  the  wheel. 

You  will  note  in  the  illustrations  above  that  Waltham 
makes  the  Staff  in  two  pieces.  One  a  perfectly  ground 
steel  hub  which  is  riveted  to  the  Balance  Wheel  and  is 
an  integral  part  thereof.  The  Staff  (you  will  note) 
has  an  accurately  ground  tapered  shoulder  which  per¬ 


mits  of  its  being  driven  to  its  exact  seat  and  located 
accurately  to  the  ground  steel  hub. 

Any  layman  can  understand  that,  if  his  watch  is 
dropped  or  has  a  severe  shock,  the  result  will  be  a 
broken  or  bent  Balance  Staff,  therefore  requiring  re¬ 
pairs  in  this  important  unit.  Now  a  Staff  which  can 
be  withdrawn  easily  from  the  hub  without  affecting 
the  original,  perfect  assembly  of  the  Balance  Wheel 
assures  him  of  continued  accurate  time-keeping  and 
service  from  his  watch. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  ordinary  Balance  Staff  is 
driven  out  of  the  Balance  Arm  for  repair  or  replace¬ 
ment,  the  riveted  part  roughens  and  distorts  the  metal. 

Therefore,  the  original  aperture  in  the  Balance  Arm 
has  been  more  or  less  destroyed,  and  when  the  new 
Staff  is  fitted,  the  watch  repairer  must  rivet  over 
enough  of  the  metal  to  secure  the  Staff,  which  dis¬ 
torts  the  Balance  Arm  and  throws  the  Balance  Wheel 
out  of  true  and  poise. 

The  Waltham  Scientific  Balance  Staff  insures  sim¬ 
plicity  of  repair  and  the  original  time-keeping  quality 
of  your  watch. 

This  is  yet  another  reason  why  your  watch  selection 
should  be  a  Waltham. 


This  story  is  continued  in  a  beautiful  booklet  in  which  you  will  find  a  liberal  watch  education. 
Sent  free  upon  request.  Waltham  Watch  Company,  Waltham,  Mass. 
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THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER  TIME 


e  ^Automobiles  'Debt 

to  the  STORAGE  BATTERY 

TT  is  scarcely  believable  that  the  luxur- 
lous  wheeled  palaces  of  today  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  crude,  homely  horseless  car¬ 
riage  that  was  a  curious  novelty  less  than 
fifteen  years  ago. 

1913  marked  the  first  successful  use  of  electricity 
k  automobile  starting  and  lighting,  made  possible 
y  trie  storage  battery.  Mechanical  perfection 
achieved,  refinement  of  the  automobile  as  a  vehicle 
began. 

When  we  built  Columbia  Storage  Batteries — 
with  greater  Reserve  Power  ”,  with  a  higher  volt¬ 
age  characteristic,  with  a  current  flow  that  is  abso- 
lutely  steady  we  helped  advance  both  the  auto¬ 
mobile  and  the  storage  battery  industries. 

The  name  Columbia ,  having  been  recognized  as 
a  hallmark  of  superiority  on  electric  batteries  even 
in  the  infant  days  of  the  automobile  industry,  our 
greatest  concern  was  to  produce  a  storage  battery 
worthy  of  that  name.  This  we  have  done. 

The  correct  type  and  size  of  Columbia  Storage 
Battery  for  your  car  may  be  obtained  at  Columbia 
Service  Stations  and  Service  Dealers  everywhere. 
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Fogarty  ran  forward  crouching.  “Yipee-e-e!”  he  yelled,  and  shot  deliberately  with  sure  aim 


FOGARTY’S  FLIVVER 


JIM  FOGARTY,  veteran  of  the  great 
war,  had  just  finished  winning  a 
pool  game  and  five  dollars  in  Zeke 
Venable’s  “Smokehouse”  when  the  big 
gray  touring  car  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
Plainfield  National  Bank,  across  the  street.  Zed,  the 
colored  major-domo  of  the  establishment,  had  framed 
the  balls  for  a  new  “break,”  and  Fogarty  was  taking 
aim,  when  Zeke  said:  “H’m,  that  looks  funny  to  me. 

Fogarty  “broke.”  He  was  not  interested  in  what 
looked  funny  to  Zeke.  Besides,  he  was  picking  up 
a  piece  of  easy  money.  As  easy  money  was  the  only 
kind  Fogarty  had  gone  out  after  lately,  it  might  be 
said  that  he  was  engaged  in  his  daily  toil. 

But  Zeke  and  the  others  crowded  to  the  front  and 
looked  out  at  the  strange  car  and  the  movements  of 
its  passengers.  Main  Street  of  the  little  Iowa  town 
was  crowded  that  Saturday  afternoon.  Besides  the 
town  people,  there  was  quite  a  number  of  farmers 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  threshing  by  the 
slight  rain  that  was  still  falling.  The  gray  car  stood 
with  its  engine  racing  and  the  chauffeur  at  the  wheel. 
There  were  four  passengers.  Three  of  these  stepped 
briskly  from  the  car  and  into  the  bank.  What  struck 
Zeke  as  funny  was  the  fact  that  two  of  these  men 
carried  heavy  leather  bags,  and  that  the  fourth  pas¬ 
senger  stopped  just  at  the  bank  entrance  and  stood 
with  his  hands  in  his  coat  pockets,  idly,  too  idly, 
surveying  the  passing  crowd.  Zeke  and  the  others 
tried  to  penetrate  the  blackness  of  the  bank  interior 
through  the  street  windows.  They  could  see  that 
the  bank  was  pretty  well  crowded,  and  they  also  dis¬ 
cerned  a  sudden  suggestive  cessation  of  all  movement 
as  the  three  men  stepped  up  to  the  teller’s  window. 

Zeke  drew  his  own  conclusions,  but  he  did  not  ex¬ 
press  them.  He  believed  that  the  men  were  robbing 
the  bank,  but  he  did  not  want  to  voice  any  hysterical 
opinion.  So  he  compromised.  He  stepped  swiftly 
from  the  window  and  to  the  cigar  counter,  whence 
he  drew  a  heavy  automatic.  Then  he  took  up  his 
position  in  the  window  again  and  watched.  Two 
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minutes  later  he  and  the  others  were  sure  that  he 
was  right.  They  saw  the  gleam  of  metal,  the  hands 
of  people  lifted  heavenward,  and  the  swift  disappear¬ 
ance  of  two  of  the  men  into  the  vault.  The  watchei  s 
looked  at  each  other.  Zeke  smiled  tremblingly. 

“Jim,”  he  said  quaveringly,  “guess  we  can  furnish 
a  little  excitement  for  you  ’fore  you  hit  out  for  the 

city.”  .  . 

“What  do  you  mean?”  said  Fogarty,  straightening 
up  from  an  attempt  at  a  difficult  shot. 

Zeke  stepped  over  to  him.  “I  mean,”  said  he, 
“those  five  strangers  are  stickin’  up  the  bank.  ”  He 
handed  the  gun  to  Fogarty.  “I’ll  be  watchin’  you, 
Jim,  but  I  won’t  be  in  sight.” 

THE  door  of  the  bank  swung  slowly  open  as  the 
gun  nestled  snugly  into  Fogarty’s  hand.  The 
three  men  came  forth  with  deliberate  haste.  The 
leader  swung  his  revolver  in  a  menacing  circle,  cover¬ 
ing  the  spectators,  who  stood  in  their  tracks  with 
open  mouths.  The  other  two  men  carried  the  bags, 
now  so  heavy  that  they  taxed  the  strength  of  the 
carriers.  The  fourth  man  took  his  hands  from  his 
pocket  and  walked  backward,  covering  with  his  gun 
the  bank  door,  to  intimidate  possible  pursuers. 

The  chauffeur  crouched  forward  in  his  seat,  and 
the  speeding  engine  spat  like  machine-gun  fire.  The 
four  leaped  into  the  car  as  Fogarty,  gliding  lightly 
on  the  balls  of  his  feet,  reached  the  door. 

“Halt!”  he  cried,  and  swung  his  gun  till  the  heel 
of  his  hand  rested  close  to  his  hip.  “Throw  up  youi 

hands!”  .  , 

His  answer  was  a  blaze  of  fire  that  struck  the 
building  behind  him,  shattering  the  glass  of  the 
Smokehouse  and  sending  the  occupants  diving  undei 
the  tables. 


Fogarty  aimed  swiftly.  His  finger  started 
to  press  the  trigger.  Then  he  saw  a  girl. 
She  was  standing  close  to  the  car,  looking 
toward  him  with  wide  eyes  and  parted  lips. 
Fogarty  dropped  his  gun,  raised  it,  and 
aimed  again.  The  girl  was  too  close  to  the  car.  He 
was  afraid  to  shoot.  The  car  leaped  forward,  and 
Fogarty  opened  fire.  One  of  the  passengers,  with 
an  expression  of  surprise  on  his  face,  slid  from  his 
seat  to  the  floor  as  a  rear  tire  exploded.  Fogarty  s 
second  shot  had  been  lucky. 

Fogarty  leaped  for  a  flivver  which  stood  panting 
at  the  curb,  still  holding  its  owner,  who  was  too 
paralyzed  by  surprise  to  leave  it.  “Get  after  them . 
he  ordered. 

“My  God,  I’m  afraid!” 

“Give  her  gas!”  Fogarty  insisted,  and  pressed  his 
revolver  against  the  owner’s  ribs.  The  flivver  jumped 
after  the  fugitives,  whose  car  swung  drunkenly  from 
side  to  side,  losing  speed  as  the  deflated  wheel  sank 
into  the  mud  of  the  road.  The  bullets  pattered  about 
the  pursuers,  raising  little  geysers  of  earth.  Fogaity 
urged  the  driver  to  greater  efforts.  But  the  gray  cai 
was  gaining.  Suddenly  it  struck  a  hole.  Theie  was 
a  crash  of  splintered  wood.  It  slackened  perceptibly 
and  then  stopped.  Now  the  four  bandits  turned  theii 
earnest  attention  on  Fogarty  and  his  unwilling  driver, 
and  bullets  whistled  past.  Fogarty  smiled.  This  was 
reminiscent.  He  and  the  driver  left  the  flivvei  simul¬ 
taneously,  and,  presto,  the  driver  had  disappeared. 

Fogarty  ran  forward,  crouching.  “Yipee-e-e!  he 
yelled,  and  shot  deliberately  with  sure  aim.  Another 
bandit  disappeared.  And  then  three  pairs  of  hands 
rose  slowly  into  the  air.  Fogarty  approached  the  car 
gingerly.  “If  those  two  birds  in  the  car  send  me  over, 
you’re  goin’  with  me,”  he  snarled.  “Get  down. 

“They’re  through,”  said  the  leader  as  he  hastened 
to  obey.  “So  are  we.  Say,  buddy,  are  you  the  police 
force  of  this  burg?” 

From  out  the  town  came  cars  of  all  descriptions 
bearing  armed  men.  Fogarty’s  driver  emeiged  fiom 
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the  bushes,  inclined  to  take  charge  now.  Fogarty 
turned  his  prisoners  over  to  Jesse  Hawks,  Plain¬ 
field’s  marshal.  Both  bandits  were  badly  wounded.  He 
evaded  the  congratulations  of  his  admiring  townsmen 
and  drove  back  with  his  unwilling  partner,  now  be¬ 
come  voluble.  Reaching  the  Smokehouse,  he  handed 
Zeke  his  gun.  “Thanks,”  he  said,  grinning.  “If 
things  moved  like  that  often  round  here,  I’d  be  one 
of  Plainfield’s  best  citizens.” 

FRANK  GLENNING,  owner  of  the  Plainfield  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  sat  alone  in  his  office  after  the 
attempted  robbery  and  thought  the  matter  over. 
He  was  deeply  grateful  to  Fogarty,  and  he  wanted  to 
show  it  both  to  Fogarty  and  to  the  community.  The 
boy  had  saved  $60,000  by  his  capture  of  the  bandits. 

But  Glenning  possessed  the  characteristics  that 
make  a  successful  banker,  and  the  chief  of  these 
was  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Fogarty 
was  a  strange  case.  He  had  been  away  from  Plain- 
field  five  years,  having  left  the  town  when  his  father 
died,  making  him  an  orphan.  Then  he  was  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  the  community.  He  showed  all 
the  signs  of  becoming  a  successful  farmer.  He  was 
a  hard  worker,  a  good  judge  of  stock,  a  shrewd  judge 
of  weather,  and  a  good  manager.  But  his  wander¬ 
ings  in  the  cities  evidently  had  done  him  little  good. 
He  came  back  to  join  the  National  Guard  when  he 
was  sure  that  we  would  get  into  the  war.  And  he 
had  returned  with  the  boys 
when  they  had  been  dis¬ 
charged.  But  he  had  grown 
away  from  the  town.  He  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  Zeke’s 
Smokehouse,  gleaning  an  un¬ 
certain  livelihood  by  his  un¬ 
canny  control  over  the  balls. 

He  sighed  loudly  for  the  city, 
decried  the  quiet  of  country 
life,  and  lounged,  dressed  in 
canvas  trousers,  khaki  shirt, 
army  shoes,  and  a  cap,  wher¬ 
ever  games  of  chance  held 
forth. 

Glenning  had  a  very  clear 
idea  of  what  would  happen  if 
Fogarty  came  suddenly  into  a 
large  sum  of  money.  It  would 
do  little  good  either  to  the  pos¬ 
sessor  or  the  community.  So 
he  thought  deeply  and  then 
sent  for  Fogarty. 

Fogarty  was  annoyed  at  the 
prominence  he  had  achieved. 

When  he  was  interviewed  by 
Dan  Hamlin,  editor  of  the 
“Free  Press,”  who  also  corre¬ 
sponded  for  the  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City  papers,  he  covered 
him  with  growling  ridicule. 

One  thing  that  annoyed  him 
was  that  he  couldn’t  learn  who 
the  girl  was  who  had  stood  in 
the  line  of  fire  watching  his 
fight  with  the  bandits  as 
though  she  were  looking  at  a 
screen  drama.  She  was  vague¬ 
ly  familiar,  but  he  could  not 
place  her.  And  he  did  not  dare 
ask  about  her.  He’d  leave 
town  in  a  minute,  he  told  him¬ 
self,  if  it  wasn’t  for  her.  He 
wanted  to  see  that  girl  again 
and  talk  to  her.  But  he  couldn’t 
till  he  found  out  who  she  was. 

So  he  fingered  sixteen  dollars 
he  had  won  at  pool  and  sulked 
before  the  assembled  town. 

When  he  entered  the  bank¬ 
er’s  office  he  was  abashed.  He 
fumbled  his  cap  in  his  hand, 
twisting  it  into  a  hard  ball, 
then  releasing  it  suddenly  so 
that  it  twirled  into  a  parody 
of  its  former  shape. 

“Sit  down,  Jim,”  said  Glen¬ 
ning.  Fogarty  sat  down  and 
looked  at  the  banker,  who 
smiled  at  him.  “Jim,”  he  continued, 
done  me  a  mighty  big  favor.” 

Fogarty  flushed.  “I’d  just  as  soon  you’d  forget  it,” 
he  said  brusquely. 

“I  don’t  forget  anything,”  the  banker  answered. 
“Can’t  in  this  business.  No  man  ever  does  anything 
for  me  for  nothing.  Oh,  I’m  not  going  to  force  any¬ 
thing  on  you,”  he  added  hastily  as  Fogarty  got  up 
to  go.  “I  just  want  to  talk  things  over  with  you.” 
Fogarty  sat  down  again. 


“Jim,  you  haven’t  been  doing  much  since  you  got 
back.  What’s  the  trouble?” 

Fogarty  was  embarrassed.  “I  don’t  know  exactly,” 
he  said  after  a  pause.  “Guess  I  don’t  care  for  the 
country  any  more.  Saw  a  lot  of  it  in  France  in  a 
year.  Never  was  any  place  but  in  the  mud.  I  was 
thinkin’  ’bout  pullin’  out  of  here  and  hittin’  for 
the  city.” 

“You  think  the  city  can  give  you  anything  we 
can’t?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Fogarty  slowly.  “I 
don’t  like  farm  work  any  more.” 

“What  do  you  do  with  all  your  time?”  Glenning 
was  curious. 

Fogarty  grinned.  “Well,  I’ve  been  pretty  busy 
shootin’  pool.” 

“You  know  that  won’t  get  you  anywhere.  Now, 
Jim,  I  don’t  want  to  influence  you.  But  I  wouldn’t  go 
to  the  city  right  away.  You  used  to  be  one  of  our 
best  men  around  here.  I  was  kind  of  waiting  to  hear 
from  you.  Right  now  I’m  pretty  much  in  your  debt. 
What  would  you  do,  Jim,  if  I  gave  you  a  thousand 
dollars?” 

Fogarty  looked  at  him  startled,  and  then  grinned. 
“I  wouldn’t  take  it,”  he  answered  promptly.  “But 
if  I  did  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  a  red  trail  grew 
between  here  and  St.  Joe.” 

Glenning  nodded.  “That’s  what  I  thought,  Jim,” 
he  said  quickly.  “You’re  passing  through  a  reaction 


now.  And  when  you’ve  come  through  I  want  you 
to  remember  that  I  stand  ready  to  lend  you  money 
on  any  legitimate  investment  you  want  to  make. 
And  I’ll  give  you  a  thousand  dollars  for  every  thou¬ 
sand  you  make  up  to  five.” 

“I  don’t  want  it,”  Fogarty  said  hastily. 

“I  know  you  don’t.”  Glenning  smiled  whimsically. 
“Maybe  that’s  why  I’m  making  this  offer.”  And 
Fogarty  laughed  with  him. 

“The  thing  that  makes  us  work  in  this  world  is 
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something  we  want — bad,”  said  the  banker.  “Any¬ 
thing  you  feel  you  can’t  get  on  without.” 

Fogarty  looked  idly  out  the  window.  Across  the 
street  he  saw  the  unwilling  driver  of  his  late  ad¬ 
venture  tinkering  with  his  new  and  shiny  car.  The 
driver  looked  carefully  at  the  engine,  wiped  a  cylin¬ 
der  with  a  piece  of  waste,  then  furtively  rubbed 
the  rag  over  the  outside,  removing  a  smudge  of  dirt. 
“Jack  Hansen  seems  to  set  a  lot  of  store  by  that 
flivver  of  his,”  he  said  irreverently,  and  grinned. 
“From  the  way  he  tries  to  shield  it  from  harm,  it 
must  be  nice  to  own  one.”  He  turned  to  Glenning. 

No,  sir.  I  can’t  think  of  a  thing  I  want  except 
enough  to  eat  and  a  place  to  sleep.  I’ll  be  sayin’ 
good-by  to  you.” 

Glenning  rose  and  shook  hands  with  him.  “Re¬ 
member,  Jim,  he  said,  “I’m  pretty  deeply  in  your 
debt.”  * 

“Oh,  that’s  nothing.  You  can  forget  it.”  Fogarty 
was  embarrassed.  “If  somethin’  like  that  happened 
every  day,  I  might  stick  around  the  old  town.” 

FOGARTY  found  himself  famous — and  uncomfort¬ 
able.  The  city  papers  leaped  upon  his  exploit 
and  wired  frantically  for  pictures.  But  Fogarty 
refused  all  requests  to  pose.  His  wardrobe,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  was  not  that  of  a  hero.  He  did  not  live  as 
close  to  the  Smokehouse  as  usual.  He  moved  about 
more,  especially  in  the  afternoon  when  the  women 
came  out  to  shop.  He  wanted 
to  see  that  girl  again.  She 
was  on  his  mind  a  lot.  She 
was  certainly  pretty.  And  he’d 
seen  her  some  place  before. 
Who  was  she? 

A  week  later  Jesse  Hawks, 
the  marshal,  informed  him  that 
he  would  be  fined  if  he  parked 
his  car  on  Main  Street  again. 

“Jesse,”  Fogarty  informed 
him  gravely,  “you’re  crazy.  I 
never  owned  a  car,  and  you 
know  it.” 

“Well,  it  was  Jack  Hansen’s 
car.  Jack  says  he  sold  it  to  a 
man  who  said  he  was  buyin’  it 
for  you.” 

“Who  was  the  man?”  Jim 
asked  as  quick  suspicion  leaped 
to  certainty.  He  stepped  over 
to  the  bank. 

“Now,  before  you  start  any¬ 
thing,”  Glenning  told  him  smil¬ 
ingly,  “try  it  out  for  a  while. 
If  you  don’t  want  it,  I’ll  take 
it  back.” 

So  Fogarty  entered  into  pos¬ 
session  of  the  flivver.  It  took 
him  half  a  day  to  learn  how 
to  drive  it.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  was  an  authority  on 
automobiles.  While  he  con¬ 
ceded  that  other  cars  might 
have  virtues  peculiar  to  their 
manufacture,  he  held  that  his 
flivver  had  all  the  virtues  pe¬ 
culiar  to  any  and  all  makes. 

He  lavished  on  it  a  shame¬ 
faced  affection  and  a  most 
meticulous  care.  F ogarty’s  con¬ 
versation  became  replete  with 
cylinder  and  tire  affairs  and 
dotted  with  spark  plugs.  He 
was  seldom  in  town.  He  had 
widened  his  search  after  the 
mysterious  lady.  She  was  in 
Plainfield  the  day  of  the  at¬ 
tempted  holdup.  She  hadn’t 
been  there  since.  Evidently 
she  did  not  live  in  town.  So 
he  drove  blithely  from  sixty  to 
a  hundred  miles  a  day  through 
scenery  golden  with  ripening 
wheat  and  oats,  and  green  and 
yellow,  red  and  brown,  with 
fruits  and  vegetables  lying 
close  to  the  black  earth. 

But  Fogarty  was  blind  to 
these  beauties.  His  was  a  quest.  He  refused  many 
offers  to  join  the  threshing  gangs  that  went  over 
the  country  to  help  the  farmers  harvest.  “I  haven’t 
time  to  work,”  he  would  refuse  all  offers  smilingly. 
“Me  and  that  flivver  of  mine  have  to  look  over  this 
here  country.” 

He  was  a  gallant  knight,  but  his  trappings  were 
a  trifle  tarnished.  The  flivver  shone  resplendent, 
every  piece  of  metal  gleaming.  But  of  himself  he 
was  not  so  careful.  He  ( Continued  on  page  61) 


“Got  a  pail  in  there?”  Fogarty  called.  A  girl  came  to  the  door 
“you’ve  just 


A  “  Dead  Engine 


Has  the  American  Business  Man 
Time  to  Save  Money 


by  preventing  loss  of  oil  through 
drip. 

It  saves  tires  by  distribution 
of  load ,  by  the  positive  and  uni¬ 
form  action  of  the  clutch— in 
fact,  by  the  engineering  design 
of  the  whole  Packard  rear  end. 

Dynamometer  tests  on  Packard 
Trucks  show  that  the  Packard 
delivers  86  per  cent,  of  Engine- 
power  to  the  rear  wheels  on 
low  gear ,  and  94  per  cent,  on 
high. 

YOU  often  hear  it  said  that 
Americans  are  too  busy  mak¬ 
ing  money  to  save  it. 

Yet  business  men  who  keep 
accurate  cost  figures  on  Pack¬ 
ard,  as  compared  with  the 
truck,  standardize  on 


PACKARD  has  done  away 
with  excess  costs  in  gasoline, 
not  only  through  the  remarkable 
ability  of  the  Packard  Truck 
Engine,  but  especially  by  means 
of  the  Packard  carbureter. 

Here  is  a  carbureter  built  es¬ 
pecially  to  stand  the  vibration  of 
a  truck  at  work.  The  float  feed 
positive  and  precise.  The  car¬ 
bureter  water-jacketed  and 
mounted  high  up  on  the  cylinder 
bloc;  so  that  the  gas  is  warmed 
by  the  motor,  and  fed  to  the 
engine  ready  to  flash  into  power. 

Packard  does  away  with  ex¬ 
cess  friction  and  oil  wastage,  by 
the  precise  and  positive  align¬ 
ment  of  parts  from  end  to  end  of 
transmission. 

It  saves  oil  again  by  the  close 
fitting  of  pistons  and  rings — and 


General  sam  hous- 

.  TON  built  an  empire  in 
the  Southwest,  simply 
by  doing  the  next  thing  every 
day  as  it  came  along. 

Reconstruction  will  probably 
have  to  be  managed  pretty  much 
the  same  way — producing  with 
one  hand  and  saving  with  the 
other,  day  after  day. 

The  Packard  people  do  not 
pretend  to  authority  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  except  transportation.  But 
they  can  show  the  American 
business  man  records  of  savings 
in  trucking  costs — 10  per  cent,  in 
gasoline,  18  to  22  per  cent,  in  time, 
up  to  30  per  cent,  in  ton-mile  cost. 

They  can  show  him,  too,  how 
to  apply  the  same  methods  to' 
his  own  business. 


average 

Packard. 


“Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One ” 
PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 
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YOUR  TOWN  HAS  A  NEW  NAME 


A  LL  American  cities  have  been  given  new 
/\  names  on  the  Government  records  at 
i  \  Washington.  This  may  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  mix  up  our  affairs  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  unless  we  learn  the  why  of  it. 

You  may  think  you  live  in  San  Francisco. 

By  this  new  naming  you  live  in  CA68.  You 
are  a  resident  of  COL59  if  Denver  is  your 
home.  Yale  men  go  to  school  in  the  town 
of  C017.  New  Yorkers  live  in  Yl.  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  St.  Paul  can  stop  fighting  each 
other  under  their  old  names  and  go  to  it  un¬ 
der  the  names  of  M56  and  M54.  The  town 
of  W33  in  Wisconsin  was  made  famous  by 
a  now  defunct  beverage.  Aristocratic  folks 
may  boast  that  they  go  to  Newport,  but  really 
they  spend  the  summer  in  the  town  of  R17. 

P40  is  where  our  nation  was  born;  by  the  old  nomen¬ 
clature,  Philadelphia.  The  big  automobile  factories 
of  America  that  used  to  boast  Detroit  as  their  home 
may  now,  if  they  choose  to  follow  the  new  naming, 
speak  of  their  home  town  as  M31.  The  great  pack¬ 
ing  houses  of  Chicago  are  established  in  the  town 
of  IL189.  The  Omaha  packing  houses  are  at  NE68. 
Cleveland  is  0127  and  Cincinnati  rejoices  in  the 
shorter  name!,  01.  Pittsburgh  is  Pll,  and  St.  Louis 
M74.  Oyster  Bay,  the  Roosevelt  home,  is  L2.  Kan¬ 
sas  City  is  M083. 

But  the  full  list  is  too  long  to  give  here.  Inter¬ 
ested  as  one  may  be  in  discovering  the  new  name  of 
his  city  or  town,  it  is,  unfortunately,  necessary  to 
ask  him  to  write  to  Washington  for  particulars. 

Get  Your  City  on  the  Air  Map 

HOWEVER  much  you  may  dislike  to  have  the 
naming  of  your  home  town  thus  distorted,  your 
complaints  will  avail  you  nothing.  There  are  a 
certain  set  of  men  in  the  United  States,  centered  at 
Washington,  who  have  decided  to  name  our  cities  by 
these  new  titles,  and  there  is  nothing  you  or  I  can 
do  about  it. 

If  one  of  these  men  should  come  to  your  town,  and 
you  should  run  beside  his  airplane  when  it  comes  to 
a  stop — for  he’ll  come  in  an  airplane  if  there’s  any 
place  for  him  to  land  in  your  neighborhood — and  pro¬ 
test  to  him  against  the  change  in  name,  he’ll  pull 
out  a  nicely  printed  little  record  and  show  you  that 
your  new  name  is  all  nailed  down  on  the  official 
records  and  put  in  its  place  between  the  book  covers, 


By  WILLIAM  G.  SHEPHERD 


Has  your  city  an  airplane  landing  field?  The 
great  air  lines  of  trade  will  pass  it  by  if  it 
hasn’t.  It  may  find  itself  before  long  in  the 
same  position  that  a  village  twenty  miles  from 
a  railroad  is  in  to-day.  Collier’s  has  been  tell¬ 
ing  you  what  must  be  done  to  make  the  air¬ 
plane  a  real  factor  in  commerce.  Here  is  the 
story  of  one  city  that  has  answered  the  call. 


and  that  it’s  too  late  to  change  it.  Whatever  you 
may  think  about  fooling  and  meddling  with  the 
names  of  cities,  this  fellow  in  the  aviation  helmet 
is  going  to  go  right  on  calling  your  town  by  its  new 
title,  hunting  it  up  on  his  air  map  by  the  new  name, 
and  singing  it  out  through  his  wireless  telephone 
whenever  he  pleases.  There  isn’t  a  village  or  a  ham¬ 
let  or  a  great  city  in  the  United  States  that  he  hasn’t 
got  down  in  his  records  and  on  his  map. 

The  Army  Air  Service  in  Washington  has  done 
all  this  because  it  knows  that  some  day  every  little 
corner  of  the  United  States  will  be  on  the  busy  air* 
lanes  of  commerce.  In  the  wireless  chattering  that 
will  go  on  in  the  air  between  airplanes  and  between 
airplane  stations  a  few  years  from  now  it  will  be 
easier  and  simpler  to  speak  of  our  cities  under  their 
new  names  than  under  their  old. 

Every  American  city  will  have  its  air  name  as 
well  as  its  old  land  name. 

But  right  here,  at  this  point  of  giving  the  cities 
their  new  air  names,  the  Air  Service  Board  comes 
almost  to  a  dead  standstill  in  its  effort  to  establish 
the  commercial  air  lanes  of  the  country.  The  dream 
of  the  Air  Service  Board— and  it  is  a  dream  that 
every  American  citizen  has,  to  tell  the  truth— to  have 
this  land  crisscrossed  and  laced  with  a  network  of 
busy  air  routes  cannot  come  true  until  our  Ameri¬ 
can  cities,  one  by  one,  play  their  part  in  the  new 
giant  venture. 

We  cannot  establish  these  interlacing  air  routes 
in  America  until  we  have  this  land  dotted  with  flying 
fields.  Flying  is  far  from  safe  these  days;  landing 
on  the  hit-or-miss  bare  spots  on  the  American  map 


is  deadly.  Even  on  the  best  of  fields  landing 
is  not  absolutely  safe.  Of  583  casualties 
among  our  flying  men  in  the  war,  one-third 
as  many  were  killed  on  the  well-prepared 
army  flying  fields  as  were  killed  in  actual 
fighting.  The  very  best  possible  flying  fields 
that  can  be  devised  must  exist  in  abundance 
in  the  United  States.  The  Government  can¬ 
not  create  these  fields.  Private  enterprise 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  it.  American  cities 
must  do  it,  individually  and  as  civic  enter¬ 
prises. 

Not  more  than  ten  American  cities  now 
have  their  own  flying  fields.  But  each  one 
of  these  cities  is  delighted  with  its  new  pos¬ 
session.  Several  of  those  cities  were  pressed 
by  the  Government  into  establishing  fields. 
Just  before  the  last  transcontinental  air  race  the 
Government,  through  the  Department  of  Air  Serv¬ 
ice,  called  upon  some  thirty-two  cities  to  establish 
aviation  fields.  The  Air  Service  had  in  mind  the 
laying  out  of  aerial  mail  routes  as  well  as  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  military  air  lanes.  A  few  of  these  cities  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  Government’s  request.  More  of  them 
did  not.  Flying  fields  are  often  expensive  affairs 
in  the  initial  stages. 

There  were  several  cities  in  the  United  States, 
however,  where  the  citizens  were  such  fans  about 
flying  and  where  the  benefits  of  having  their  home 
town  fixed  solidly  on  the  American  air  map  were 
so  obvious  that  the  expense  counted  for  nothing 
with  them.  And  they  are  proud  cities  to-day,  lead¬ 
ing  us  all  in  aerial  progress. 

Here’s  to  GA73 

MACON,  GA.,  is  one  of  these  proud  little  towns. 
No  one  urged  her  to  establish  a  municipal  fly¬ 
ing  field;  she  thought  it  out  for  herself,  with 
the  aid  of  M.  G.  Glen  Toole,  the  mayor.  Here’s  what 
happened  at  Macon: 

Uncle  Sam  established  an  army  flying  school  and 
field  at  Americus,  Ga.,  seventy-one  miles  from  Macon. 

It  was  known  as  Souther  Field.  Every  now  and  then 
in  war  time  a  flock  of  airplanes,  carrying  jolly  young 
flying  men,  would  come  soaring  down  to  Macon;  they 
used  to  alight  in  all  sorts  of  spots  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town.  Right  near  Macon  there  is  a  fair  ground 
with  a  one-mile  oblong  track.  Macon  offered  this  to 
the  visiting  young  officers  ( Continued  on  page  28) 
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The  shoes  men  are  buying  for  summer  comfort 


Sturdy  sport  shoes — with  or  without  heels.  Made 
of  heavy  white  or  brown  duck.  Brown  leather  trim¬ 
mings  with  ankle  patch- — red  rubber  soles  and  toe  cap. 


/\T  THE  seashore  or  in  the  mountains— on  the  street  or  at  the 
tennis  court— wherever  you  go  this  summer  you  will  see  Reds. 

These  light,  springy  canvas  shoes  are  ideal  for  work  or  play  in 
warm  weather.  Their  elastic  rubber  soles  put  new  life  in  your  step. 
Their  soft,  pliable  fabric  makes  them  always  cool  and  comfortable. 

Keds  are  just  the  thing  for  games  or  any  kind  of  summer  wear. 
They  allow  the  foot  full  freedom  with  just  the  right  support.  1  hey 
always  give  a  perfect  grip,  whether  you  are  playing  a  fast  set  of 
tennis  or  standing  on  the  smooth  deck  of  a  motor  boat.  It  is  because 
of  these  features  that  Keds  are  so  popular  for  every  vacation  need. 


The  standard  shoes  for  tennis, 
boating  and  vacation  wear.  Made 
of  light  canvas,  in  high  or  low 
models. 


Other  types  of  Keds 

Besides  these  standard  types  Keds  are  made  in  many  special 
aodels  for  different  purposes— high  shoes  and  low  shoes,  with  or 
without  heels,  in  many  weights,  shapes,  and  colors.  I  here  are 
turdv  work  shoes,  light  gymnasium  shoes,  and  heavy  reinforced 
nodels  for  hiking  and  rough  service. 

Some  of  the  latest  models  are  made  like  leather  shoes,  with 
egular  welt  construction  soles  and  firmly  boxed  toes.  1  his  means 
.  more  formal,  dignified  shoe-just  the  shoe  you  have  needed  to 
vear  with  your  white  flannels  or  Palm  Beach  suit. 

With  these  additions,  Keds  are  now  a  complete  line  of  canvas 
ummer  shoes— ranging  from  the  easy,  less  formal  tennis  shoe  to 
he  latest  and  most  fashionable  styles  of  footwear.  Last  year 
nillions  of  pairs  of  Keds  were  worn  by  men,  women,  and  children. 

Keds  are  made  only  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Company— the 
eldest  and  largest  rubber  organization  in  the  world.  You  will  find 
•hem  at  every  good  shoe  store.  Ask  to  see  the  various  models 
notice  how  wonderfully  light,  cool  and  comfortable  they  are. 

Look  for  the  name  Keds  on  the  sole. 

For  men  and  women  $1.50  $7.00 

For  children  $1.15  $4.50 


One  of  the  smart  special  models  for  summer 
wear.  Made  of  the  finest  white  canvas— in 
high  or  Oxford  models— with  welt  construction 
soles  which  give  all  the  style  of  leather  shoes. 


Many  new  types  for  outing 
and  everyday  wear 


Keds 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
Special  Offer 

For  your  dealer  s  name  and  15c.  in  stamps,  we  will  send  you  a  30c. 
sample  can  of  \  alspar— enough  to  finish  a  small  table  or  chair  Fill 
out  coupon. 

Dealer’s  Name  . 

Your  Name . 


Your  Address. 


Just  See  What 

Valspar  Has  Done! 


as  a  landing  place.  After  that  the  air¬ 
planes  came  more  frequently  than  ever 
before.  Several  Macon  girls  married 
flying  men.  The  airmen  livened  Macon 
society.  Aviation  became  the  war  theme 
of  Macon  folks.  Unlucky  was  the  Macon 
boy  or  girl  who  did  not  have  at  least 
one  chance  to  go  into  the  air.  Macon 
folks  became  flying  fans.  And  then  the 
war  ended,  and  the  airmen  came  no 
more.  But  Macon  had  learned  to  think 
in  a  new  dimension — it  had  learned  a 
new  directional  point.  East,  west,  north, 
south,  and  up  were  the  five  directions 
the  Macon  folks  knew. 

Mayor  Toole,  who  had  become  as 
ardent  an  air  fan  as  any  of  the  Macon 
people,  stepped  to  the  front  to  test  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  He  knew  money  must  be 
spent  to  keep  aviation  alive  in  Macon. 
He  got  the  Federal  Government  to  give 
an  airplane  exhibition  at  Macon.  He 
and  many  other  Macon  folks  took  flights. 
He  appointed  a  Health  Department  offi¬ 
cial,  by  telephone,  two  miles  away  and 
3,000  feet  in  the  air.  Hundreds  of  folks 
heard  him  do  it.  The  Army  Air  Service 
sent  experts  to  show  Macon  how  to  con- 
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struct  the  field.  The  service  will  send 
experts  to  any  city  for  this  purpose. 
When  the  exhibit  was  ended  everybody 
in  Macon  was  in  favor  of  going  the 
limit  to  establish  a  flying  field  on  the 
race  course.  And  it  was  done.  Up 
to  now  the  work  has  not  cost  a  great 
deal.  Mac-on  was  lucky  in  having  the 
site.  But  it  will  cost  something  in  the 
future,  and  Macon  folks  are  ready  and 
happy  to  pay  the  price. 

Every  flying  man  who  comes  that  way 
stops  at  Macon  if  he  can  do  so.  Macon 
is  spoken  of  in  the  hangars  of  America 
Macon  is  in  the  plans  of  the  officials  at 
Washington  who  are  dreaming  out  our 
air  routes.  GA73,  which  is  Macon’s  air 
name,  stands  high  in  the  list  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  on  the  books  of  American  air¬ 
men. 

And  the  extra  credit  of  it  is  that 
Macon  had  sense  enough  to  see  for 
herself  the  benefit  of  putting  herself 
voluntarily,  on  the  air  map. 


This  is  the  thivd  of  a,  series  of  arti- 
cles  by  Mr.  Shepherd.  A  fourth  will 
appear  in  an  early  issue. 


The  Long  Carry 

Continued  from  page  6 


when  you’ve  a  spare  morning,  I’d  like 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  a  round  with 
you.” 

“To-morrow  at  ten  o’clock,”  said  the 
Hon.  Enoch  curtly.  “Are  you  prompt?” 
“Am  I — what?” 

“In  plain  English,  are  you  generally 
on  time?” 

Kinglake  reddened,  but  he  put  on  an 
air  of  hearty  humor.  “Oh!  I’m  bet¬ 
ter  than  that;  I’m  generally  ahead  of 
time.” 

“That’s  rather  worse  than  being 
late,”  remarked  the  Hon.  Enoch,  and 
reached  for  a  slice  of  toast.  “It’s  in¬ 
efficient.” 

In  quitting  the  clubhouse,  Kinglake 
was  fortunate  enough  to  capitalize  a 
precious  minute  on  the  veranda. 

“When  am  I  going  to  see  you  again, 
dear?  All  by  ourselves?” 

She  gave  him  a  quick  upward  glance 
which  revitalized  his  optimism. 

“It  was  sweet  of  you  to  ask  father 
to  play.” 

“That’s  all  right.  When  am  I—” 

“You  see,  there  aren’t  so  very  many 
people  who  want  to  go  round  with  a 
man  so  much  older.  He  appreciates 
it,  too,  but  he  wouldn’t  let  you  know  it 
for  anything.” 

“That’s  all  right,  but  when  am  I  go¬ 
ing  to  see  you  again?” 

“I  wish  I  knew,”  she  said,  and  he 
had  to  be  content  with  that;  but  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  be  discontented 
with  her  intonation. 

AS  a  golfing  partner,  the  Hon.  Enoch 
.  Rainier  left  everything  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  For  the  first  nine  holes  he  was 
rigidly  uncommunicative;  he  repulsed 
with  monosyllables  all  of  Kinglake’s 
efforts  at  sociability,  and  he  volun¬ 
teered  never  so  much  as  a  passing  ob¬ 
servation  of  his  own.  For  another 
thing,  the  Hon.  Enoch  was  incompetent 
to  count  beyond  the  number  of  fingers 
on  one  hand.  On  the  very  first  hole 
Kinglake  had  perceived  this  weakness, 
and  instantly  he  knew  that  it  was 
chronic.  The  Hon.  Enoch  had  crippled 
his  drive,  hooked  his  second  shot  into 
a  trap,  played  two  more  with  a  niblick, 
sliced  to  the  rough  again,  overplayed 
the  green,  returned,  and  gone  down  in 
two  putts;  and  when  Kinglake,  purely 
as  a  matter  of  form,  had  inquired : 
“And  you  were  how  many,  Mr.  Rai 
nier?”  the  Hon.  Enoch  had  said,  with 
meditative  emphasis:  “Five,  I  think.” 
Kinglake  had  stiffened  in  amazement, 
peered  at  the  trancelike  mask  of  the 
Hon.  Enoch,  received  the  revelation, 
said  nothing,  and  entered  the  five  on 
the  card. 

After  the  first  hole  the  procedure 
had  become  automatic.  On  each  green 
Kinglake  had  asked  the  unnecessary 
question,  soberly  recorded  the  moon¬ 
shine  figure,  and  padlocked  his  mouth 
for  another  ten  minutes.  The  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Hon.  Enoch  fascinated  him. 


He  was  positive  that  in  all  other  con¬ 
cerns  whatsoever  the  Hon.  Enoch  was 
bitterly  incorruptible;  and  yet,  in  golf 
^  „  sjoomy  patriarch  hoodwinked  him- 
Sf  ^  ,in  ^ace  of  Heaven,  and  un¬ 
abashed.  His  flagrant  errors  of  addition 
showed  that  he  didn’t  merely  tamper 
with  the  mathematics  of  the  game-  he 
ignored  them,  and  put  Mohammed  to 
the  blush.  The  Hon.  Enoch  was  incapa¬ 
ble  of  going  to  bogey,  and  therefore  he 
brought  bogey  to  himself. 

Against  a  loveless,  hopeless  man  of 
seventy,  Kinglake  could  produce  no 
wave  of  anger,  or  even  of  scorn.  In¬ 
stead,  he  was  attacked  by  profound 
sympathy  and  a  vague  depression.  It 
as  pathetic  that  a  man 
should  be  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
self-hypnosis  in  order  to  insure  a  tran¬ 
sient  joy  in  golf  and  in  existence.  The 
Hon  Enoch  was  physically  inadequate 
to  play  the  course  in  less  than  120  or 
125,  but  if,  by  announcing'  his  achieve- 
ments  in  terms  of  medium  80’s,  he  de¬ 
rived  a  fictitious  pleasure  from  the 
tabulation,  Kinglake  was  willing  to  let 
him  derive  it.  Kinglake  guessed  that 
the  Hon.  Enoch  was  bent  upon  cheatine 
not  his  opponent,  who  understood  him, 
but  his  own  infirmities,  which  he  him¬ 
self  understood  too  well.  And  what  af¬ 
fected  Kinglake  most  was  that  routine 
modification  of  “I  think.”  It  was  al¬ 
ways  “Five,  I  think,”  or  “Four,  I 
think,”  with  plenty  of  latitude  for  an 
argument  by  the  scorer.  Kinglake  was 
softened  by  pity,  and  not  even  if  the 
Hon.  Enoch  had  stated:  “One,  I  think,” 
would  he  have  stooped  to  argue. 

At  the  tenth  tee  the  Hon.  Enoch,  who 
held  the  unearned  honor,  paused  and 
sighed.  Before  him  there  stretched  a 
flat  expanse  of  bewhiskered  rough,  and 
beyond  that  there  lay  a  treacherous  and 
shimmering  lake.  On  the  farther  side 
of  the  lake  there  was  a  narrow  strip  of 
fairway,  sloping  up  to  a  terraced  green. 
The  carry  across  the  lake  was  perhaps 
a  hundred  and  forty  yards;  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  player  could  confidently  take  an 
iron.  But  the  Hon.  Enoch  paused,  and 
sighed,  and  shook  his  head. 

“Never  carried  over  that  cussed  lake  in 
my  life,”  he  said,  and  grasped  his  driver. 
“Hadn’t  you  better  play  short?” 

The  Hon.  Enoch  glowered.  “  ’Tisn’t 
golf!”  he  said;  and  with  extreme  care 
he  arranged  his  ncorrect  stance  and  his 
incorrect  grip,  took  half  a  dozen  relent¬ 
less  practice  swings,  addressed  the  ball 
with  anxiety,  swung  his  mightiest,  and 
carried  splash  into  the  very  middle  of 
the  pond,  whereupon  he  lifted  up  his 
voice  in  a  flowing  hymn  of  hate,  and 
there  was  no  gainsaying  the  vigor  of 
his  adjectives. 

“There!”  said  the  Hon.  Enoch,  wind¬ 
ing  up  the  peroration.  “Some  day  I’ll 
carry  that  infernal  thing!  I  hit  on  the 
bank  once,  season  before  last,  but  it 
kicked  back.”  He  dropped  a  ball  at  the 
{Continued  on  page  30) 
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The  Varnish  That  Won’t  Turn  White 


Valspar  not  only  renews  the  colors, 
but  the  very  life  of  floor  coverings  like 
linoleum,  congoleum  and  oil  cloth. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  Valspar  in 
the  evening,  after  work  is  done,  and  in 
the  morning  it  will  be  dry  and  ready 
for  use. 

Constant  washing  with  soap  and 
water  has  no  effect  upon  this  water¬ 
proof  varnish  —  scuffling  feet  do  not 
easily  mar  its  beautiful  finish. 

Valspar  is  also  best  for  all  woodwork 
—  indoors  and  out. 

Remember — anything  that  is  worth 
varnishing  is  worth  Valsparring. 
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of  the  SPECIAL'SIX,  the  ease  with  which 


it  handles  in  crowded  traffic  and  the  almost  total  absence  of 
vibration  or  perceptible  effort  when  traveling  anywhere  at  any 
speed— these  qualities  explain  its  popularity. 

50-H.  P.  detachable-head  motor;  inter¬ 
mediate  transmission;  1 19-inch  wheelbase 
giving  maximum  comfort  for  five  passengers 

All  Studebaker  Cars  are  equipped  with 
\  Cord  Tires— another  Studebaker  precedent.  A?/ 

This  is  &  Studeb  a\er  1C  c  d  t 

Studebaker  quality,  dominant  for  68  years. 

is  reflected  in  this  S  P  EC  l  AT-  I  X.  // 
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y'OU  have  been  entertained  by  a  gra¬ 
cious  hostess  —  a  little  dinner  party, 
perhaps,  to  which  you  have  been  invited 
by  a  business  friend.  A  gift  of  flowers 
next  day  will  express  the  appreciation  you 
feel.  The  girl  you  danced  with,  who  was 
good  to  you  in  finding  other  partners  — 
a  gift  of  flowers  next  day  is  the  tribute 
you  owe. 


For  every  occasion  and  sentiment  — 
give  Flowers.  Brighten  the  home  with  the 
cheery  presence  of  fragrant  blossoms  Let 
flowers  add  their  charm  to  your  table  at 
every  meal. 


Your  local  florist,  within  a  few 
hours,  can  deliver  fresh  flowers  in 
any  city  or  town  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  through  the  Florists 
Telegraph  Delivery  Service. 


The  Long  Carry 
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water’s  edge,  and  flailed  it  far  across 
the  green  to  a  wood  lot,  hacked  his  way 
by  slow  stages  to  the  open,  overran  the 
hole,  missed  the  return  putt,  and  went 
down  ingloriously. 

“And  you  were  how  many,  Mr. 
Rainier?” 

The  Hon.  Enoch  had  a  far-away  look 
in  his  eyes.  “Five,  I  think.”  He  sud¬ 
denly  plucked  at  Kinglake’s  sleeve. 
“Just  the  kind  of  man  I  like  to  play 
with.  Don’t  jabber  all  the  time.  Keep 
your  mind  on  the  game.  That’s  golf.” 

According  to  the  card,  he  was  out  in 
44  and  back  in  43,  and  beat  Kinglake 
three  up  and  two  to  go.  Kinglake 
cheerfully  informed  him  of  the  outcome, 
and  the  Hon.  Enoch  brought  out  a  faint 
and  frosty  smile  for  celebration.  He 
also  proposed  the  additional  ceremony 
of  lunch  at  the  club,  and  Kinglake,  who 
accepted  out  of  sheer  altruism,  tinc¬ 
tured  by  the  remembrance  that  the  Hon. 
Enoch  had  a  daughter,  found  the  re¬ 
ward  of  virtue  waiting  for  him  on  the 
veranda.  It  was  Ruth. 

X'F  Kinglake  had  expected  the  Hon. 

Enoch  to  be  ironed  smooth  by  victory, 
he  must  have  been  severely  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  Hon.  Enoch  sat  again  as 
a  committing  magistrate,  and  sentenced 
to  oblivion  every  topic  which  was 
brought  before  him,  including  golf. 

“I  don’t  hold  with  people  who  play 
golf  all  the  morning  and  talk  about  it 
all  the  rest  of  the  day  and  night,”  he 
said  shortly.  “When  it’s  over,  it’s  over, 
and  that’s  enough  for  anybody.” 

When  lunch  was  finished,  however,  he 
abruptly  balanced  his  account  in  King- 
lake’s  estimation. 

“Ruth,”  he  said,  “I’m  going  home  to 
take  a  nap  until  half  past  four.  Then 
I  want  you  to  read  to  me.  Did  you  get 
out  this  morning?” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“I  couldn’t;  I  was  too  busy.”  The 
old  man  treated  her  to  a  frown  of  dis¬ 
approval.  “You  better  go  take  a  walk. 
First  thing  you  know  you’ll  get  sick 
and  I’ll  have  to  hire  a  nurse.  You  drive 
me  home,  and  then  you  take  a  walk  with 
Mr.  Kinglake — most  sensible  man  I  ever 
met.  Won’t  talk  you  to  death.” 

They  went  together  for  a  little  way 
over  the  meadows  until  they  came  to 
a  hill  which  commanded  a  hundred 
other  meadows  and  a  hundred  other 
hills  and  the  sunlit  waterways  between 
them.  A  kindly  glacier,  wandering 
through  that  country  when  the  world 
was  new,  had  scattered  multitudes  of 
rocks  behind  it,  and  in  the  shelter  of 
one  grouping  of  these  rocks  there  was 
a  small  plateau  in  bloom  with  flowering 
grasses.  This  was  the  terminal  of  the 
expedition. 

Her  hand  was  lying  idly  on  the  grass, 
as  though  she  had  forgotten  it.  King- 
lake  reached  out  and  took  it,  and  pres¬ 
ently  her  fingers  contracted. 

“I  don’t  see  why  you  should  mind  my 
telling  you  I  love  you,”  he  said.  “You 
must  be  conscious  of  it,  just  the  same.” 

Her  fingers  quivered.  “You  wouldn’t 
make  it  any  harder  for  me,  would  you?” 

“Does  that  make  it  any  harder  for 
you?  Simply  to  have  me  tell  you  what 
you  know  already?” 


with  his  lips  she  gradually  forfeited 
her  resistance.  He  held  her  close  to 
him  and  kissed  her;  and  while  her 
lashes  fluttered  above  her  tight-closed 
eyes,  she  was  quiescent  in  his  arms 
Notwithstanding  the  hard-won  glory^ 
his  desire  still  was  greater  for  an  audi¬ 
ble  expression  of  her  mood  than  for  the 
actual  manifestation  of  it. 

“I  love  you,  dear.  Please  talk  to  me  ” 

“I  can’t.  Not  about  .  .  .  this.  Any¬ 
thing  at  all — except  about  us.” 

In  the  fading  afternoon  they  lin¬ 
gered  back  across  the  meadows,  and  at 
the  frontier  of  convention,  at  the  thick 
grove  of  maples  around  which  lay  the 
highroad,  pestiferous  with  motors  and 
mutual  acquaintances,  he  caught  her 
once  again  and  begged  for  tidings. 

“Aren’t  you  ever  going  to  talk  to  me 
about  us,  dear?” 

Against  his  shoulder,  she  whispered 
her  invariable  answer:  “I  don’t  know 
I  can’t.” 

When  he  was  alone  he  compelled 
himself  to  lean  on  logic  and  to  rec¬ 
ognize  her  point  of  view.  Since  she 
was  self-consecrated  to  the  care  of  her 
aged  father,  it  was  natural  for  her  to 
shrink  from  any  confession  which  might 
imply,  even  to  herself,  a  conflicting  de- 
sire.  To  be  sure,  on  two  occasions  she 
had  confessed  it  with  memorable  indi¬ 
rectness,  but  she  had  sturdily  kept  back 
the  spoken  sentiment.  Kinglake  saw  that 
she  couldn’t  do  otherwise  without  betray- 
mg  her  nature.  _  If  she  ever  admitted 
that  she  loved  him,  she  would  immedi- 
ately  place  herself  in  an  equivocal  po- 
sition  toward  Kinglake  and  her  father, 
too :  she  couldn’t  be  quite  loyal  to  either 
of  them.  Her  behavior,  which  con- 
tinued  an  outward  submission  with  an 
aloofness  of  tongue,  was  beautifully  in¬ 
consistent;  but  Kinglake  saw  no  humor 
in  it.  He  fell  to  speculating  upon  the 
means  by  which  he  might  remove  the 
inconsistency. 

,  As  judicious  prelude  he  engaged 
himself  for  another  tour  of  the  links 
with  the  Hon.  Enoch,  and  again  he 
waded  through  a  morning  of  inaffabilitv 
and  bad  arithmetic.  At  the  tenth  tee 
the  Hon.  Enoch  repeated  his  ambition 
and  his  practice  swings,  and  again 
drove  lustily  to  the  middle  of  the  lake 
On  the  last  green  he  estimated  his 
medal  score  at  89;  and  on  the  path  to 
the  clubhouse  he  paid  ungracious  com¬ 
pliments  to  Kinglake,  not  for  his  so¬ 
ciability,  but  for  his  lack  of  it.  He 
pi  ef erred  Kinglake,  he  said,  to  any 
golfing  partner  of  his  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

When  Kinglake  had  known  the  Hon. 
Enoch  for  a  fortnight,  he  ventured  an 
idle  reference  to  Ruth,  and  got  the 
prompt  tirade  he  had  expected. 

“Marriage!”  said  the  Hon.  Enoch 
contemptuously.  “What’s  a  girl  want 
to  get  married  for?  She’s  got  me,  hasn’t 
she?  She’s  got  a  good  house  to  live  in 
and  plenty  to  eat  and  clothes,  hasn’t 
she?  What  more  does  she  want,  any¬ 
how?  Any  of  these  young  jackasses 
come  blethering  around  me,  I’ll  tell  ’em 
what’s  what  and  who’s  who.” 

“I  believe  you,  sir,”  said  Kinglake 
with  great  earnestness. 


The  florist  displaying  the  sign  “Say  it 
with  Flowers”  is  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists,  which  enables  him 
to  serve  you  better  when  you  buy  flowers. 
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She  didn’t  answer  at  once.  “You’ll 
have  to  take  a  good  many  things  on 
faith.” 

“But  you  do  care  a  little,  don’t  you, 
Ruth?” 

She  had  learned  to  meet  his  gaze 
without  flinching.  “Do  you  really  have 
to  ask?” 

“But  can’t  you  talk  to  me?” 

“I’ve  tried  to,  but  I  can’t.” 

“Why  not,  dear?” 

“I  just  can’t,”  she  said,  with  honest 
depreciation,  and  Kinglake  was  once 
more  persuaded  that  she  meant  what 
she  said. 

“You’re  going  to  let  me  see  you 
oftener  than  this,  though,  aren’t  you?” 

“I  wish  I  could.” 

There  were  boundaries  in  Kinglake’s 
patience. 

In  spite  of  all  her  injunctions,  he 
ventured  to  put  his  arm  around  her; 
and  after  he  had  once  touched  her  cheek 


AS  time  went  on  he  gradually  disasso- 
.  ciated  in  his  mind  the  Hon.  Enoch 
from  his  daughter  Ruth.  He  met  Ruth, 
when  he  could  and  where  he  could,  snatch¬ 
ing  odd  minutes  from  eternity,  and  gave 
to  her  from  the  limitless  supply  of  his  af¬ 
fection,  receiving  in  exchange  the  voice¬ 
less  confidence  of  her  eyes  and  whatever 
encouragement  he  could  gain  from  her 
passivity.  And  he  fell  into  the  habit 
of  playing  regularly  with  the  Hon. 
Enoch  three  times  a  week,  and  took 
his  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that 
until  a  month  ago  the  Hon.  Enoch  had 
habitually  and  by  force  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion  played  a  single.  The  better  he 
knew  the  Rainiers,  the  less  could  King- 
lake  reconcile  their  relationship. 

He  debated  with  himself  the  subject 
of  a  child’s  duty  toward  its  parents. 
Ruth  was  twenty-five,  and  for  a  decade 
she  had  borne  the  full  responsibility  of 
( Continued  on  page  33) 
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he  Rainier  menage.  She  had  been 
egislated  out  of  all  the  delicious  ex- 
ravagances  of  youth;  she  had  been 
lenied  the  radiance  of  her  season  as  a 
lebutante;  even  now  her  individuality 
vas  under  the  constant  burden  of  the 
Hon  Enoch’s  arbitrary  demands.  He 
-equired  her  in  waiting;  he  monopo- 
ized  her  time;  he  forbade  her  inde¬ 
pendence.  Kinglake  believed  in  hon- 
pring  one’s  father,  but  he  also  be.ieved 
in  some  degree  of  personal  freedom, 
[t  seemed  to  him  t-hst-  3.  father  ought 
to  do  a  little  honoring,  too.  It  sobered 


The  Long  Garry 
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had  striven  against  a  fair  field  of  com¬ 
petitors,  and  had  been  outrivaled,  he 
could  still  have  fallen  back  upon  the 
sportsmanship  of  a  gentleman,  and 
made  himself  a  philosopher  in  the  hard 
contingency.  But  the  _  existing  situa¬ 
tion  had  demoralized  him.  He  was  in 
love,  and  theoretically  he  was  loved  in 
return;  yet  Ruth  had  never  told  him 


The  Hon.  Enoch  topped  into  the 
rough,  and  used  adjectives.  He  seared 
the  turf  with  a  brassy,  and  played 
three  into  a  grisly  trap.  He  popped 
out  to  the  fairway,  and  sent  a  gallop¬ 
ing  shot  to  another  trap  which  guarded 
the  green,  ^^hen  he  had  finished  his 
allowance  of  expletives,  he  again  took 
Kinglake’s  arm. 


the  most  sensible  young  man  lever  met? 
Gosh!”  He  held  out  his  hand  again, 
and  Kinglake  grasped  it  fervently. 
“That’s  a  load  and  a  half  off  my  mind. 
I  noticed  she’s  been  sort  of  angel-faced 
lately,  but.  .  .  .  Well,  I’ll  be  switched. 

.  .  .  Boy,  gimme  my  driver.  And  swap 
that  ball  for  a  floater.  No;  I  want  a 
new  one.  Out  of  the  pocket.  .  .  .  Why 
— no,  I  guess  it’s  better  you  waited.  I 
didn’t  really  begin  to  get  to  know  you 
till  pretty  late.  It’s  better  you  waited. 
Well — here’s  where  I  drive  this  damned 
little  mud  hole  or  break  a  leg.  This  is 


“I  don’t  see  why  you  should  mind  my  telling  you  I  love  you,"  Kinglake  said.  Ruths  fingers 
quivered:  “You  wouldn’t  make  it  any  harder  for  me,  would  youi> 


him  to  realize  that  he  stood  between 
the  Hon.  Enoch  and  complete  solitude 
and  between  Ruth  and  the  Hon.  Enoch. 

But  as  time  went  on  the  Hon.  Enoch, 
dour  as  he  was,  lost  some  of  his  immu¬ 
nity  to  the  attentions  of  the  younger 

m  As  the  summer  ripened  he  permitted 
himself  to  forget,  now  and  then,  his 
stern  repression;  and  the  sum  total 
of  these  moments,  multiplied  by  what 
Ruth  told  Kinglake,  and  divided  by 
Kinglake’s  imagination,  gave  King- 
lake,  in  the  end,  a  vivid  perspective  of 
an  unhappy  life.  The  Hon.  Enoch 
rated  himself,  and  was  rated  by  his 
fellows,  as  a  failure.  His  early  life 
had  been  a  series  of  struggles  and  dis¬ 
appointments,  and  not  until  he  was 
forty  had  he  dared  to  think  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  a  home.  He  had  never  re¬ 
covered  from  the  premature  death  of 
his  wife;  he  had  hurled  himself  into 
politics  in  an  effort  to  occupy  his 
mind,  and  politics  had  cast  him  back, 
defeated  to  absurdity.  His  son  had 
eloped  with  a  girl  whose  face  was  her 
fortune  and  whose  voice  wouldn’t  even 
do  for  the  chorus.  He  had  accumulated 
slow  wealth  by  saving,  hazarded  it  on 
the  invention  of  his  best  friend,  ana 
lost  his  money  first  and  his  friend 
afterward.  His  health  had  broken 
down  at  fifty,  and  his  heart  was  a 
daily  menace  to  him. 

“You  young  fellows  don’t  realize, 
he  said,  “what  a  godsend  you’ve  got  in 
ambition.  As  long’s  a  man  really 
wants  to  do  something  —  accomplish 
something  worth  while — then  he’s  got 
some  sort  of  place  in  the  world.  Know 
all  I’ve  got  left?  There’s  the  tragedy 
of  it,  Walter— the  little  I’ve  got  left 
to  want  to  do.  That’s  what  makes  a 
man  feel  old.  The  only  thing  on  earth 
I  can  think  of  really  wanting  to  do — 
wanting  so  hard  it  hurts — is  to  carry 
that  damned  little  frog  pond  on  the 
tenth  hole!  There  isn’t  another  thing 
I  want.  Mull  over  that,  now,  when  you 
think  you’ve  got  any  troubles.” 

BY  early  autumn  Kinglake  was 
strong  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hon. 
Enoch;  but  in  the  meantime  he  had  de¬ 
scended  appreciably  in  his  own.  If  he 
had  merely  been  an  unsuccessful  suitor, 
discarded  for  his  individual  defects, 
pride  and  the  calendar  would  eventu¬ 
ally  have  got  him  over  his  woe.  If  he 


so.  The  topic  of  marriage  was  un¬ 
alterably  forbidden.  He  had  suggested 
once  that  he  approach  the  Hon.  Enoch, 
and  she  had  gone  stark  white,  and 
begged  him  to  be  kinder  to  them  both. 
They  stood  at  an  impasse  which  was 
the  fault  of  neither  of  them;  Kinglake 
refused  to  go  back;  and  Ruth  couldn  t 
go  forward. 

There  came  a  spirited  morning  m 
September  when  the  two  Rainiers 
drove  over  to  the  club  together,  and 
Kinglake  went  hurrying  out  to  meet 

them.  .  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

The  tonic  of  the  air  had  given  him 
an  excess  of  bravado ;  and  as  he 
helped  Ruth  to  the  ground,  he  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  her  father’s  inattention, 
and  suddenly  kissed  her  in  broad  day¬ 
light,  unobserved.  The  danger  of  it 
and  her  ecstatic  horror  flung  his  dis¬ 
position  skyward;  so  that  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later,  playing  the  first  hole  with 
the  Hon.  Enoch,  he  wholesomely  for¬ 
got  the  iron  custom  and  talked. 

THE  morning  must  have  touched  the 
older  man  as  well,  for  he  responded 
with  creditable  cheerfulness.  Indeed, 
he  remarked  on  the  eighth  green :  I 
was  five,  I  think.  Walter,  you’re  the 
only  man  I  ever  didn’t  mind  have  talk 
to  me  on  a  golf  course.  Somehow  you 
don’t  bother  me.” 

Kinglake  was  gravely  recording  the 
five  and  reflecting  in  humorous  terms 
of  Russian  currency.  “I’m  glad  I 

don’t.”  .  „TT  ,, 

The  old  man  took  his  arm.  us  old 
fellows  like  to  be  somebody,  Walter.  I 
had  a  lot  of  fun  playing  with  you.’ 

“Don’t  speak  of  it  as  though  it  were 
all  in  the  past,  judge.” 

“Well,  eighteen  holes  is  almost  too 
many  for  me  now.” 

“Shucks!  Whenever  you  feel  that 
way,  we’ll  play  nine.” 

The  Hon.  Enoch  wagged  his  head. 
“I’d  rather  shoot  the  tenth  than  all  the 
rest  of  ’em  put  together.  I  almost  car¬ 
ried  over  that  damned  sink  hole  once 
too.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  that, 
Walter?  I  hit  a  good  long  ball,  straight 
as  a  die,  and  she  hit  right  on  the  bank 
and  kicked  back  in  the  water.  That 
was  year  before  last.” 

“All  right,”  said  Kinglake  blithely. 
“Whenever  you  don’t  feel  up  to  the  full 
round,  we’ll  just  walk  over  and  begin 
at  the  tenth  and  play  in  from  there.” 


“Walter,  if  there’d  ever  been  a  man 
like  you  hanging  around  Ruth,  I’d  have 
felt  different.” 

Kinglake’s  respiration  stopped. 
“Would  you?  Why?” 

The  older  man  gestured.  Why,  be¬ 
cause  I  wouldn’t  feel  I’d  get  deserted.  I 
wouldn’t  feel  he’d  sort  of  pry  her  away 
from  me.  You’re  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  crowd.  Catch  one  of  them 
asking  me  to  play  golf  with  ’em?  _  Bah! 
Nincompoops!  It’s  an  awful  thing  to 
have  one  person  in  the  world  that’s 
yours,  and  think  of  losing  her,  Walter. 

I  haven’t  got  much  to  be  happy  about, 
and  that’s  a  fact.  I  can’t  afford  to 
let  any  of  it  go.  If  I  could  figure  I 
wouldn’t  lose  Ruth,  and  I’d  get  a  son 
into  the  bargain,  somebody  I  could  as¬ 
sociate  with — ” 

Kinglake’s  voice  was  dry  m  his 
throat.  “Well,”  he  said,  “it’s  possible.” 

“Possible?  How’s  that?” 

It  was  Kinglake’s  turn  to  use  his 
niblick,  but  he  delayed.  “Do  you  really 
think  I’d  do,  Mr.  Rainier?” 

The  Hon.  Enoch  stared  at  him.  The 
Hon.  Enoch’s  jaw  dropped.  His  expres¬ 
sion  was  of  awed  imbecility.  “Well,  1 11 
be  switched!”  he  said.  “Sweet  spirits 
of  niter!  Well,  I’ll  be  switched!” 

Kinglake  stared  back,  unwinking. 
“Well?” 

The  Hon.  Enoch’s  features  threat¬ 
ened  to  dissolve  into  a  perilous,  appre¬ 
hensive  smile,  and  then  took  sterner 
lines.  “That  can’t  be  joked  about, 
Walter.” 

“But*  I’m  not  joking.  I  mean  it.” 

From  behind  them  two  voices  bel¬ 
lowed:  “Fore!” 

“We’d  better  play  out,”  said  the  Hon. 
Enoch  hurriedly,  and  he  stepped  down 
into  the  trap  and  mauled  out  the  ball, 
which  landed  on  the  edge  of  the  green. 
“I’m  down  in  nine,  and  I  don’t  give  a 
continental  whoop  who  knows  it.  .  .  . 
Why,  Walter!”  He  extended  his  thin, 
veined  hand.  “If  you  mean  it,  so  do  I. 

Kinglake  couldn’t  credit  his  senses. 
“Are  you  telling  me  I’ve  your  consent, 
Judge  Rainier?”  , 

“Consent,  boy!  Why,  if  a  man  like 
you  had  ever —  Look  here !  How  long 
has  this  business  been  going  on?” 

Kinglake  reddened.  “All  summer, 
more  or  less.” 

“It  has?  Why,  you  consummate 
young  fool !  Why  didn’t  you  say  some¬ 
thing?  Haven’t  I  always  said  you’re 


my  day,  and  I’m  going  to  do  it.  You 
watch  me!” 

The  lake  shimmered  before  him.  He 
waved  the  driver  determinedly.  His 
whole  demeanor  was  altered.  There 
was  no  trace  of  misanthropy  about  him; 
his  mouth  was  curved  at  the  corners 
and  his  expression  was  of  rigorous 
content.  He  took  a  practice  swing  and 
grinned  at 'Kinglake.  “Just  for  a  cele¬ 
bration,”  he  said,  “I’ll  drive  this  cussed 
frog  pond  if  it’s  the  last  shot  I  ever 
make.  You  mark  my  words.”  He  poised 
himself,  overswung,  and  brought  the 
club  through  with  tremendous  effort. 

With  the  echo  of  the  clean  hit,  the 
driver  flew  from  his  hands  and  sailed 
out  toward  the  water.  The  Hon.  Enoch 
pitched  slowly  forward  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  and  slowly  subsided  to  the 
ground.  As  Kinglake,  panic-stricken, 
bent  over  him,  the  twosome  came  run¬ 
ning  up  from  the  ninth  green;  one  of 
them,  by  the  grace  of  Heaven,  was  the 
Hon.  Enoch’s  own  physician.  He  knelt 
beside  the  incredibly  small  figure  of  the 
Hon.  Enoch  and  stayed  there. 

KINGLAKE’S  sensibilities  were  atro¬ 
phied;  he  was  dazed  and  shaken  by 
the  startling  contrasts  of  the  last  few 
minutes.  He  merely  watched,  purpose¬ 
less,  distraught,  pitying  the  Hon. 
Enoch,  grieving  for  Ruth  and  loathing 
himself  for  all  he  had  ever  thought  of 
the -old  man  who  lay  there  stricken.  He 
pledged  himself  to  lifelong  stewardship 
if  fate  would  only  yield  him  the  privi¬ 
lege. 

“He’ll  be  around  presently,”  said  the 
doctor  at  length.  “We’ll  get  him  back 
to  the  club  all  right.” 

Kinglake  also  stood  up,  and  in  the 
rushing  melee  of  his  thoughts,  in  his 
unbounded  relief,  a  grotesque  fantasy 
pushed  itself  to  the  foreground.  He 
shook  it  off,  but  it  returned  persist¬ 
ently.  It  mastered  him;  it  wouldn’t  let 
him  go. 

He  addressed  the  doctor.  “Is  he  go¬ 
ing  to  be — conscious?” 

“Oh,  yes.  He’s  coming  around. 
Shaken  up,  of  course,  but  this  isn’t 
fatal — he’ll  live  a  year  or  two  yet.  I 
guess  it’s  about  his  last  golf,  though. 
I  told  him  in  the  spring  he  was  over¬ 
doing  it.  He’s  pretty  feeble.” 

Kinglake  whirled  on  the  one  caddie 
who  had  served  them  both.  “Here’s 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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kjTAMINA  is  the  power  to  sufj 
blows  without  succumbing  —  the  abili 
to  endure  punishment  because  of  unyiel 
ing  backbone  and  a  stout  heart. 

The  greater  a  car’s  stamina,  tl 
greater  its  serviceability.  The  Overlan 
on  the  new  triplex  Springs,  has  lastin 
strength  and  staying  powers  because 
has  in-built  stamina. 

A  Year's  Abuse  in  Seven  Days 

On  March  3,  1920,  a  stock  Overland  car  finished  a  test  run  of  sevi 
days  and  seven  nights  over  frozen  Indiana  country  roads.  It  h; 
traveled  5,452  miles  in  168  hours  continuously.  Its  engine  had  mat 
17,062,729  revolutions,  its  ignition  system  had  registered  34,125,458  spai 
impulses.  Yet  under  this  ceaseless  pounding  it  had  never  failed  < 
faltered.  And  at  the  close  of  its  record-breaking  run  it  was  ready  1 
run  the  gauntlet  again. 

Blazing  the  Trail  for  the  Army 

From  July  7  to  September  6,  1919,  three  stock  Overland  cars  blaze 
the  trail  for  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers  in  their  famous  cross-continer 
drive.  Driver  Webb’s  sedan  covered  4,387  miles;  Driver  Schell’s  tourin 
car  went  4,743  miles;  Driver  Brown’s  touring  car  covered  5,055  mile: 
d  hese  cars  covered  almost  impassable  roads  while  searching  out  safe  road 
for  the  huge  army  trucks  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  in  all  altitudes.  The 
proved  again  the  marvelous  stamina  of  the  Overland,  the  modern  light  cat 


WILLYS-OVERLAr^ 

Sedans,  Coupes,  1 
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XOU  never  would  want  to  put 
dur  car  through  such  punishment,  but 
is  gratifying  to  know  you  could .  Power 
iant  and  body  are  cradled  upon  the 
larvelous  Triplex  Springs. 

Triplex  Springs  create  riding  qual- 
ies  undreamed  of  in  a  light  car.  They 
>wer  upkeep  costs.  They  guarantee 
)verland  Serviceability. 


,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

■s  and  Roadsters 
Dronto,  Canada 
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42,104  Foot-Pounds  Blow  on  Springs 

ily  at  every  performance  of  the  last  annual  Stock  and  Horse  Show 
Denver,  Colorado,  a  stock  Overland  leaped  through  the  air  eighteen 
t,  clearing  a  five-foot  hurdle.  In  landing  it  sustained  a  blow  of  42,104 
it-pounds  on  its  spring  system.  On  Triplex  Springs  designed  to  ward 
the  jolts  and  jars  of  the  roughest  roads,  the  Overland  took  this  terrific 
lishment  daily  and  took  it  with  a  grin.  It  emerged  from  the  racking 
t  with  not  so  much  as  a  cracked  shackle  bolt. 

Races  25,000  Miles  in  Pursuit  of  Speeders 

e  Houston,  Texas,  Police  Department  uses  an  Overland  day  and 
lit  in  pursuing  “speeders.”  The  car  has  been  in  service  since  October, 
.9,  and  has  covered  more  than  25,000  miles,  much  of  it  at  35  to 
miles  an  hour.  And  in  that  time  there  has  been  absolutely  no  expense 
mechanical  upkeep.  Because  this  car  has  never  failed  its  drivers,  six 
're  Overlands  have  been  purchased  for  similar  arduous  work. 
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Microscopic 

-but  THERE ! 


LyITTLE  keen  edges  of  steel  one  ten-thousandth 
(.0001)  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  They  decide. 


If  there’s  one  little  defect  in  your 
blade,  your  shave  isn’t  right.  But 
there  ISN’T  one  little  defect  in 
Ever-Ready  Radio  Blades. 

At  the  Ever-Ready  factory,  mak¬ 
ing  those  little  thin  edges  of  beard¬ 
slicing  steel  is  an  art.  All  thoughts 
are  focused  on  that  edge.  It  must 
be  perfect,  more  than  perfect. 

Even  the  raw  steel  must  be  such 
that  it  will  stand  that  sharpening, 
stand  it  and  then  stay  that  way. 
That  is  why  Ever-Ready  buys  the 
best  steel  in  the  whole  world. 

And,  then,  even  the  best  steel  has 
not  only  temper,  but  temperament. 
Through  every  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture  it  must  be  handled  with  utmost 
consideration  and  care. 

Treat  it  harshly  at  any  stage,  heat 
it  too  hot,  cool  it  too  cool,  handle 
it  any  other  than  the  most  tender 
fashion,  and  defect  will  show  in  that 
.0001  line.  That  thin,  final,  invisible 
line  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

Talk  about  exact  science  and  fine 
art!  Talk  about  diamond  cutting!  In 


what  other  fac¬ 
tory  must  such 
precision  pre¬ 
vail  as  in  the 
Ever-Ready 
Blade  factory? 

Then  each 
blade  is  well 
scrutinized. 

One  flaw,  be  it 
ever  so  sligh  t, 
and  that  blade 
is  scrapped. 

You  may  be  five  thousand  miles 
away.  You  must  get  YOUR  six 
blades,  perhaps  a  year  later,  wher¬ 
ever  and  whenever  you  put  down 
your  40  cents  for  six  —  and  each 
must  be  as  perfect  as  when  it  left 
the  factory. 

Therefore  a  double  sheath  of  thick 
paraffined  and  projecting  cardboard. 
Not  even  blows  can  reach  those 
edges.  And,  therefore,  an  all-around 
wrapper  of  climatic  proof  paper. 
And,  therefore,  the  seal-locked 
wrapper  over  all. 


TRADE 

MARK 

FACE 


And  how  that  romantic  little  thin 
line  endures  through  shave  after 
shave  and  shows  the  metal  it  is 
made  of,  only  Ever-Ready  Safety 
Razor  owners  can  say.  Are  you 
one  ?  If  not,  venture  $1  for  an 
Ever-Ready  outfit  including  razor 
and  six  blades  and  SEE.  Today. 


Ever-Ready  Radio  Blades  fit  Gem 
and  Star  safety  razors ,  too 


AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CORPORATION 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Ever-Ready  Safety  Razors 
and  Ever-Ready  Shaving  Brushes 


Factories : 
New  York 
Brooklyn 
Toronto 
London 
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five  dollars  to  keep  your  mouth  shut— 
and  you  two  fellows  can  follow  suit. 
If  you’ve  got  a  spark  of  humanity  in 
you,  you  will.  Now,  listen!” 

At  last  the  Hon.  Enoch  stirred  and 
the  Hon.  Enoch  laboriously  opened  his 
eyes.  With  infinite  pains  they  bore  him 
to  the  convenient  bench  by  the  tee  box, 
and  there  he  rested,  mute.  Eventually 
he  looked  up  at  Kinglake. 

“Where’d  my — where’d  my  drive  go, 
Walter?” 

Kinglake  pressed  his  hand.  “Twenty 
yards  over,  judge.  You  carried  it.  Do 
you  hear  that?  You  carried  it.  You 
said  you  would,  and  you  did.” 

The  old  man’s  cheeks  grew  pink. 
“No!"  he  whispered. 

“I’ll  say  it  did.” 

“Carry  it!”  said  the  caddie,  declining 
to  be  overlooked.  “He  near  stuck  it 
on  the  green!” 

“Where?  Show  me!” 

Kinglake  stooped  so  that  the  Hon. 
Enoch  could  sight  along  his  forefinger, 
but  the  forefinger  was  none  too  steady. 

“See?  You  can  see  the  ball  from 
here.  Right  where  I’m  pointing.  See 
it?  Just  on  the  rise,  about  two  feet  to 
the  left  of  the  line  of  the  pin?  Almost 
on  the  green?  It  isn’t  ten  yards  short, 
judge.  It  couldn’t  be  better.  You’d 
have  had  a  sure  three.” 

The  wary  old  man  breathed  heavily. 
“Where’s  my — caddie?” 

“Right  here,  judge.” 

The  Hon.  Enoch  summoned  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  authority.  “Caddie,  you  go 
over  there,  pick  up  that  ball,  bring  it 
back  here.  .  .  .  You  played  an  old  ‘30,’ 
Walter.  I  had  a  new  floater.  Just  took 
it  out  of  the  bag.  If  it’s  a  brand- 
new  floater  .  .  .  with  my  initials  on 
it,  it’s  mine.  I’ll  believe  it — when  I 
see  it.” 

It  was  a  brand-new  floater,  with  the 
Hon.  Enoch’s  initials  on  it.  It  was  the 
Hon.  Enoch’s  ball.  There  had  been 
plenty  of  time  for  the  caddie  to  fish  it 
out  of  the  lake  and  to  place  it  on  the 
fairway  just  as  Kinglake  had  in¬ 
structed  him. 

The  Hon.  Enoch  flushed  and  relaxed. 
He  caught  KingQake’s  eye. 

“It’s  a  big  day,  Walter.  .  .  .  Didn’t  I 
say  I’d  carry  it  if  ...  if  it  was  the  last 
shot  I  ever  made?” 

“You  did,  judge;,  you  certainly  did. 
It  was  a  lovely  shot,  too.  It  was  ’way 
over — almost  on  the  green.” 

Tears  were  standing  in  the  Hon. 
Enoch’s  eyes.  “Take  me  home,  Walter. 
Take  me  home,  my  boy.  There  isn’t  a 


dam  ’  thing  in  the  world  .  .  .  left 
for  me  to  want.”  He  sighed  tremulous¬ 
ly.  “If  I’m  too  tired — when  I  get  there 
— tell  Ruth  I  carried  it — will  you?” 

IT  was  half  past  eight  in  the  evening 
when  the  Hon.  Enoch  was  pronounced 
comfortable  (and  pronounced  himself  a 
martyr),  and  everyone  but  the  trained 
nurse  was  ordered  out  of  the  room.  As 
Kinglake  reached  the  threshold  he 
heard  an  imperative  sound  behind  him, 
and  turned  back.  The  Hon.  Enoch  was 
waving  a  limp  hand  and  grinning  from 
ear  to  ear. 

“I  carried  it,  didn’t  I,  Walter?” 
“You  sure  did  carry  it,  judge.” 
“Didn’t  I  say  I  would  some  time?” 
“You  certainly  did  say  so,  judge.” 

“I  carried  it,  didn’t  I?” 

“Like  a  breeze.  Practically  on  the 
green.” 

“I  knew  I  would,  Walter.  I’m  glad 
it  was  to-day.  .  .  .  Good  night,  boy. 
See  Ruth.” 

Kinglake  went  down  to  the  shadowed 
veranda  and  saw  Ruth.  She  clung  to 
him  and  borrowed  of  his  strength,  and 
now  that  the  Hon.  Enoch  was  out  of 
danger,  she  cried  a  little.  Eventually, 
when  they  had  marveled  enough  at  all 
the  happenings  of  the  afternoon  (and 
Kinglake  had  again  perjured  himself 
without  the  slightest  thrill  of  guilt), 
their  minds  approached  the  present  era, 
and  they  were  drawn  closer  to  each 
other  because  of  the  very  pathos  of 
that  aged  man  who  was  lying  upstairs, 
and  blessing  them,  and  trying,  against 
every  protest  of  his  nurse,  to  describe 
the  lake  to  her. 

Kinglake,  exalted  beyond  his  bright¬ 
est  visionings,  reveled  at  last  in  his 
sense  of  hearing.  He  was  no  longer 
asked  to  bank  on  implications,  or  to 
translate  the  silence  of  loyalty.  He  heard 
only  that  which  he  had  always  known; 
but  he  could  never  hear  it  enough. 

“Say  it  again,  darling.” 

“I  love  you.  I  love  you.  I  always 
loved  you.” 

There  was  a  brief  silence. 

“Say  it  again,  Ruth  dear.” 

“I  love  you,  Walter.  I  always  wanted 
you.  I  love  you.” 

There  was  once  more  silence,  not  so 
brief.  Then,  in  a  hushed  undertone: 
“Keep  on  saying  it,  sweetheart.  I  like 
to  hear  you.” 

“But  I  do  love  you,  Walter.  I  do. 
Don’t  you  believe  me?” 

“Yes,  but  you’ve  got  four  solid  months 
to  catch  up  with.  .  .  .  Say  it  again.” 


The  Leather  Pushers 
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the  fascinatin’  subject  of  wedlocks.  I 
have  gave  you  the  low  down  on  myself 
from  the  time  I  seen  my  first  rattle  up 
to  as  late  as  last  night.  I  ain’t  try- 
in’  to  jimmy  into  your  most  intimate 
affairs,  but  is  they — is  they  a  girl?” 

I’ve  seen  chorus  girls  practice  bitin’ 
their  tongues  for  hours  at  a  time  to 
perfect  a  natural  blush  like  this  big  kid 
pulled  then.  He  let  go  my  arm  and 
pulled  over  a  chair,  sat  down — a  rare 
trick  for  him — and  gimme  the  works. 

THE  dame’s  name  was  no  less  than 
Irene  Gresham,  and  her  beloved  par¬ 
ents  had  a  bank  roll  which  wouldst 
make  Jack  Rockefeller  look  like  a  pub¬ 
lic  charge.  Apart  from  that  annoyin’ 
detail,  they  was  headliners  in  this  con¬ 
tinuous  vaudeville  of  society,  indigo 
blooded  and  with  a  pedigree  that  not 
even  a  race  horse  could  be  ashamed  of. 
Kid  Roberts,  or  Kane  Halliday,  as  the 
butlers  was  wonted  to  announce  him 
previous  to  the  time  he  hit  the  skids, 
was  merely  engaged  to  this  gold  mine, 
that’s  all!  Now  the  Kid  had  a  few  blue 
corpuscles  chasin’  each  other  through 
his  veins  himself,  and  when  it  come  to 
ancestors,  he  was  no  Adam,  but — - broke 
and  a  prize  fighter — Sweet  Mamma, 
where  did  he  fit  now! 

When  things  was  breakin’  right  for 
him,  and  his  old  man  had  as  many 


chips  as  the  rest  of  ’em,  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  to  escort  this  charmer  to  the 
conventional  altar.  It  was  a  kinda  cut- 
and-dried  arrangement,  with  the  arti¬ 
cles  drawed  up  by  the  parents  of  both 
victims,  and  the  Kid  hadn’t  seen  his 
intended  lifelong  sparrin’  partner  since 
he  left  college,  on  the  account  of  her 
bein’  a  habitue  of  Europe.  She  had 
come  back  the  week  before,  and  that’s 
why  the  Kid  was  keen  to  flee  to  New 
York.  He  wanted  to  get  the  thing 
straight — put  all  the  cards  on  the  table, 
face  up.  Whether  they  still  thought  so 
highly  of  each  other  that  nothin’  short 
of  matrimony  wouldst  cure  ’em,  he 
didn’t  know.  That’s  exactly  what  he 
wanted  to  find  out.  All  the  boys  and 
girls  he  used  to  play  with  when  he  was 
steppin’  out  thought  he  was  a  civil  en¬ 
gineer  right  now  somewheres  out  in  the 
West,  or  the  like,  and  the  Kid  was  very 
naturally  wonderin’  what  wouldst  be 
the  effect  on  love’s  young  dream  when 
the  fair  Irene  heard  he  was  a  leather 
pusher. 

“Well,”  I  says  when  he  got  it  all  off 
his  chest  and  looked  half  relieved  and 
half  sorry  for  tellin’  me,  “they’s  only 
one  way  we  can  absorb  enough  pennies 
to  get  en  route  for  the  bustlin’  little 
hamlet  of  New  York,  and  that’s  for  you 
to  bounce  some  boloney  at  this  fight 
( Continued  on  page  40) 
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you  never  heard  of 


A  fire  department 

HERE  it  is  — posing  for  its  picture.  No  clang¬ 
ing  bells  or  shrieking  sirens.  No  red  lined 
coats.  Nothing  spectacular. 

Just  a  few  skilled  workmen — yet  these  men  save 
the  ladder  and  the  engine  crews  many  a  trip  by 
making  roofs  fire-safe  with  Asbestos.  For  the 
time  to  put  out  fires  is  before  they  start.  And 
there  is  no  better  way  to  prevent  roof  communi¬ 
cated  fires  than  by  covering  roofs  with  Asbestos. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  only  through  fire  protection 
that  Asbestos  makes  roofs  safe,  but  also  through 
weatherproof  durability.  In  fact,  Asbestos  seems 
ordained  by  nature  to  be  a  roofing  material.  This 
wonderful  fibrous  mineral  is  not  only  absolutely 


fire-proof,  but  in  roofing  form  it  is  immune  to  the 
disintegrating  effects  of  sun,  snow,  hail,  ice,  rain, 
smoke  and  acid  fumes. 

On  the  big  flat  roofs  of  industrial  plants  and 
other  buildings  you  will  find  Johns-Manville 
roofers  applying  permanent  fire  prevention  with 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofing." 

And  on  thousands  of  smaller  buildings  the 
owners  themselves,  or  their  employees,  are  doing 
the  same.  For  the  many  different  types  of  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Roofing  give  everyone  the 
opportunity  to  protect  what  is  ordinarily  the  most 
defenseless  part  of  his  building— the  roof— with 
one  of  these  roofings. 


Through  — 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  New  York  City 

10  Factories— Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 
For  Canada:  Canadian  Johns  Manville  Co.,  Ltd.. Toronto 

*  In  sixty-three  cities  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  there  are  J°hn s- 
Manoille  Branches,  which  have  crews  of  expert  roofers  constantly  employed  in  laying 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofing  on  large  roof  areas.  ,  ,  „  dwellings— 

And  for  the  thousand  and  one  types  of  modern  build, ngs—  includin g  dwellings 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Ready  Roofing,  and  Shingles  are  handled  by  dealers  and 
dealer-contractors  everywhere. 


Asbestos  Roll  Roofing,  Johns-Manville  Standard  and 
Colorblende  Asbestos  Shingles,  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Ready  Roofing,  Johns-Manville  Corrugated  Asbestos 
Roofing,  Johns-Manville  Built-Up  Asbeslos  Roofings. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofings  are  approved  by 
the  Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc. 

All  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofing  is  backed  by 
Johns-Manville  Service  and  Responsibility.  Through 
our  Roofing  Registration  Service  we  are  able  to  keep  in 
touch  with  Johns-Manville  Roofing  in  Service.  This  is 
your  assurance  that  it  will  give  the  service  claimed  for  it. 


Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

INSULATION 
that  keep i  the  heat  where  it  belongs 
CEMENTS 

that  make  boiler  walls  leak-prool 
ROOFINGS 
that  cut  down  fire  risks 
PACKINGS 
that  save  power  waste 
LININGS 
that  make  brakes  safe 
FIRE 

PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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Larlel  Photograph:  One  of  the  big  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  used  in  a  five 
Months  comparison  with  cushion  ( semi-solid )  tires  which  was  made  by 
Ike  Liquid  Carbonic  Company,  Chicago.  Small  photograph:  The  two 
trucks  compared,  No.  57  on  pneumatic  tires  and  No.  56  on  semi-solid  tires 


Copyright  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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T'HE  Liquid  Carbonic  Company,  at  Chicago,  has  kept  daily  records  for  five  months  of  the 
operation  of  truck  No.  56,  shod  with  cushion  ( semi-solid )  tires  mounted  on  resilient 
wheels,  and  truck  No.  57,  entirely  equipped  with  Goodyear  Cord  Tires.  The  two  trucks  were 
of  the  same  capacity.  Although  the  cushion  type  of  truck  tire  is  more  yielding  and  active 
than  a  solid  tire,  truck  No.  56  covered  only  little  more  than  half  the  mileage  negotiated  by 
No.  57  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  and  its  operating  cost  exceeded  that  of  the  pneumatic- 
equipped  truck  by  5.2  cents  per  mile.  The  recapitulation  below  shows  the  wide  margins  of 
saving  in  favor  of  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 


Truck  No.  56 

(Semi-solid  Tires) 


Number  of  days  operated  .  128 

Miles  traveled .  3750 

Miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  .  6.7 

Maintenance  and  repairs  per  mile  .  .  $  .012 

Labor  cost  per  mile  (drivers) .  $  .141 

Operating  cost  per  mile .  $  .383 


Truck  No.  57 

(Goodyear  Cord  Tires) 

126 
6181 
8.33 
$  .009 

$  .104 

$  .331 


Difference  in 
favor  of  Pneumatics 

Due  to  service  conditions 

65%  increase 

24%  increase 

25%  saving 

26%  saving 

13%  saving 


When  reduced  to  simple  figures  in  a  cost  record,  as  above,  the  supe¬ 
riorities  of  pneumatic  truck  tires  are  quite  as  impressive  on  paper  as 
they  are  on  a  busy  city  route  or  rolling  continental  highway. 

Every  virtue  by  which  the  pneumatics  increase  motor  truck  capacity 
for  work,  receives  its  utmost  complement  of  strength  from  Goodyear 
Cord  construction  which  thus  affords  the  basis  of  extreme  hauling 
economy. 

Further  ledger  proof  of  the  truck  savings  effected  by  pneumatics 
through  removal  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  solid  or  semi-solid 
tires,  can  be  secured  from  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio. 


Which  will  succeed? 


Each  has  only  a  few  hurried  moments  for  read¬ 
ing.  One  spends  all  his  precious  moments 
with  the  daily  paper.  The  other,  little  by 
little,  is  gaining  that  knowledge  of  a  few  truly 
great  books  which  will  distinguish  him  always 
as  a  really  well-read  man. 

What  are  the  few  great  books  —  biographies, 
histories,  novels,  dramas,  poems,  books  of  science 
and  travel,  philosophy  and  religion — that  “picture 
the  progress  of  civilization”? 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  from  his  lifetime  of 
reading,  study,  and  teaching — 40  years  of  it  as 
president  of  Harvard  University — has  answered 
that  question  in 

THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS 

The  Few  Great  Books  That  Make  a  Man 
Think  Straight  and  Talk  Well 

Every  well-informed  man  or  woman  should  at  least 
know  something  about  this  famous  library. 

The  free  booklet  tells  about  it  —  how  Dr.  Eliot  has 
put  into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf  “the  essentials  of  a  liberal 
education,”  and  so  arranged  it  that  even  “fifteen  min¬ 
utes  a  day”  is  enough. 

Read  Only  Worth-While  Books 

And  you  begin  to-day  to  be  really  well  read.  In  only  a  few  pleasant 
minutes  a  day,  by  using  the  reading  courses  which  Dr.  Eliot  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  you,  you  can  get  the  knowledge  of  literature  and  life,  the 
culture,  the  broad  viewpoint,  that  every  University  strives  to  give. 

The  booklet  contains  Dr.  Eliot’s  own  plan  of  reading  explained  by 
himself.  Merely  ask  for  it.  Use  the  coupon — NOW. 

New 

Free  Book 
gives 

Dr.  Eliot's 
Own  Plan  of 
Reading 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 

Sole  publishers  of 
The  Hazard  Classics 


416  W.  13th  St..  New  York 


Please  send  me  by  mail, 
without  cost  or  obligation  to 
me.  a  copy  of  the  free  booklet 
containing  Dr.  Eliot’s  valu¬ 
able  article  on  what  and  how  to 
read  for  a  liberal  education. 


Name. 


Address- 
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The  Leather  Pushers 

Continued  from  page  36 


club  here.  Since  you  knocked  that  Du 
Fresne  turkey  dead,  you  oughta  be  a 
card  at  the  local  abattoir,  so  if  you’ll 
amuse  yourself  countin’  how  many 
Smiths  they  is  in  the  city  directory, 
or  the  like,  I’ll  prowl  over  there  and 
see  what  can  be  done.” 

“Fine!”  says  the  Kid.  “Just  remem¬ 
ber  that  we’ve  got  to  have  at  least  one 
hundred  dollars.  I’ll  box  anyone  they 
can  get  for  that!” 

Two  years  later  the  Kid  was  gettin’ 
about  a  hundred  bucks  a  punch.  What 
changes  time  does  bring,  as  the  ex¬ 
kaiser  is  wonted  to  remark! 

I  FOUND  the  match  maker  for  the 
local  club  heavily  engaged  in  a  con¬ 
ference  with  some  of  the  directors.  The 
conference  was  on  the  subject  of  dollar- 
limit  stud  poker,  and  was  bein’  held  in 
the  back  room  of  a  liquor  bazaar,  this 
bein’  in  the  days  when  it  was  not  a 
felony  to  pass  the  time. of  day  with  a 
bartender.  I  waited  till  he  win  a  pot 
with  three  aces,  two  of  which  he  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  slip  himself 
from  the  bottom  of  the  deck,  and  then 
I  called  him  out  to  the  bar,  purchased, 
and  made  known  my  modest  wants. 

“I  might  be  able  to  let  this  tramp  of 
yours  work  Friday  night  at  the  regular 
show,”  he  says  fin’ly.  “How  much  sugar 
are  you  tryin’  to  git  for  him?” 

“Well,”  I  says,  “solely  on  the  account 
of  you  bein’  so  unusually  polite  and 
obligin’,  we’ll  take  a  five-hundred-buck 
guarantee  and  battle  anybody  you  throw 
into  the  ring!” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  he  cackles  with  the 
greatest  of  sarcasm.  “Try  and  git  it! 
I  wouldn’t  give  five  hundred  bucks  to 
stage  Cain  and  Abel  with  a  set  of 
strange  wildcats  for  a  preliminary! 
I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,  and  whether 
you  take  it  or  not  may  make  some  dif¬ 
ference  to  the  board  of  aldermen  of 
Bolivia,  but  it’ll  make  no  difference  to 
me.  I’ll  slip  you  two  hundred  berries 
for  ten  frames  with  Special  Delivery 
Kelly,  provided  that  big  boloney  of 
yours  stays  the  limit.  If  Kelly  stops 
him  before  the  fifth  round,  which  is  no 
doubt  what’ll  happen,  you  don’t  git  a 
nickel!  Gimme  a  argument  and  the 
whole  thing’s  off — -how  ’bout  that?” 

“We’ll  gamble!”  I  says  after  a  min¬ 
ute  of  decidin’  that  for  me  to  slam 
this  cuckoo  wouldst  get  me  nothin’. 
“But  just  as  a  matter  of  simple  curi¬ 
osity,  without  tryin’  to  delve  into  your 
private  affairs,  what’s  this  Special  De¬ 
livery  Kelly  gettin’  outa  this  homicide?” 

The  match  maker  grunts  and  waggles 
the  cigar  in  his  mouth. 

“I’ll  give  him  a  pocketful  of  tickets 
for  the  show,”  he  says.  “And  he  gits 
a  reward  of  four  bits  on  everyone  he 
sells,  besides  his  guarantee  of  twenty 
berries,  win,  lose,  or  police — which  is 
enough  for  the  big  tramp !  You  can  work 
out  in  the  club  gym  if  you  wanna,  and 
lemme  give  you  a  tip — this  Kelly  ain’t 
never  been  knocked  out,  and  he  swings 
a  nasty  right.  It  wouldn’t  surprise  me 
the  slightest  particle  if  he  stopped  that 
baby  of  yours  in  a  round!” 

“Well,”  I  says,  “I’m  a  bettin’  fool 
myself,  and  them  two  hundred  men 
we’re  gonna  get  won’t  pay  our  laundry 
bill  here.  I’ll  lay  you  my  end  of  the 
gate  at  even  money  that  Kid  Roberts 
knocks  Special  Delivery  Kelly  dead! 
Do  you  fade  me?” 

“You’re  faded!”  he  grins.  “If  your 
guy  flattens  Kelly — not  outpoints  him, 
remember;  he’s  gotta  knock  him — you 
git  four  hundred;  if  he  do  not,  you  git 
the  raspberry!  Why — ” 

“And  that’s  all  settled,”  I  shuts  him 
off.  “Now,  where  can  I  get  a  flash  at 
this  Kelly  person?” 

He  presents  me  with  a  full-toothed 
smile  and  turns  back  to  the  poker 
tourney. 

“Go  over  to  the  Acme  Boiler  Works 
any  time  between  eight  in  the  mornin’ 
and  four-thirty  in  the  afternoon,”  he 
says.  “Ask  anybody  and  they’ll  point 
out  Kelly.  He’s  knowed  as  Paddy  over 
there;  but  the  minute  he  gits  in  the 
ring  with  that  meal  ticket  of  yours, 
you’ll  both  find  out  why  they  call  him 
‘Special  Delivery’!” 


Whilst  I  was  palely  ruminatin’  over 
the  interestin’  fact  that  I  was  gonna 
send  my  kid  in  against  a  tough  boiler 
maker  named  Paddy  Kelly,  which  had 
likewise  earned  the  ring  title  of  “Spe¬ 
cial  Delivery,”  I  happened  to  glance 
around  and  I  seen  the  match  maker 
and  his  boy  friends  lookin’  after  me 
and  laughin’  as  if  their  hearts  wouldst 
break.  I  give  vent  to  a  shiver  and 
leaned  over  to  the  bartender. 

“Have  somethin’  yourself,”  I  says. 
“Ah — eh — what  kind  of  a  mauler  is 
this  guy  Kelly?” 

“Tough!”  he  says,  shakin’  his  head 
from  the  one  side  to  the  other.  “Terri¬ 
ble  tough!  He  don’t  know  nothin’,  but, 
brother,  he  can  hit  like  one  of  them 
pneumatical  sledges,  and  he’s  a  pig  for 
chastisement.  He’s  mingled  with  all 
the  good  ones,  and  none  of  ’em  could 
do  a  thing  with  him  in  the  regards  to 
a  knock-out.  They  all  half  killed  Kelly, 
but  he  was  still  in  there  swingin’  with 
’em  at  the  final  bell.  It  looks  to  me 
like  that  green  kid  of  yours  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  a  pastin’!” 

“It  looks  to  me  too!”  I  says,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  my  way. 

I  drilled  back  to  the  hotel  as  cheer¬ 
ful  as  a  yegg  on  his  way  to  get  sen¬ 
tenced,  but  I  managed  to  bring  forth 
a  smile  for  the  Kid.  I  told  him  I  had 
grabbed  a  set-up  for  him  named  Kelly 
which  called  himself  “Special  Delivery” 
because  he  went  out  so  quick,  cleverly 
leavin’  the  slight  detail  that  I  had  bet 
our  end  of  the  purse  on  a  knock-out 
out  of  the  conversation. 

THAT  Friday  night,  at  the  bewitch- 
in’  hour  of  ten,  Kid  Roberts  climbed 
through  the  ropes  at  the  Crescent  A.  C. 
of  Sandusky,  accompanied  by  me  and 
a  dinge  middleweight  I  had  hired  for 
two  bucks  to  help  handle  him.  The 
mob  give  the  Kid  a  mild  greetin’,  and 
then  down  the  aisle,  through  the  haze 
of  smoke,  comes  what  I  thought  at  first 
was  Washin’ton’s  Monument  with  a 
bath  robe  on.  It  turned  out  to  be  noth¬ 
in’  less  than  Special  Delivery  Kelly, 
which  Kid  Roberts  is  soon  gonna  be 
versus.  The  second  the  customers  piped 
him  I  thought  the  roof  of  the  club¬ 
house  was  cornin’  off,  and  for  all  I  know 
it  did!  Everybody  in  the  joint,  includ¬ 
in’  a  leather-lunged  delegation  of  hon¬ 
est  hearts  and  willin’  hands  from  the 
boiler  works,  climbs  up  on  their  chairs 
and  lets  forth  three  hundred  rousin' 
cheers  for  Monsieur  Kelly,  which  said 
gent  acknowledges  by  several  noncom¬ 
mittal  short  bobs  of  his  bullet  head 
and  a  coupla  ferocious  scowls  at  our 
corner.  If  this  cuckoo  wasn’t  a  yard 
over  six  foot,  then  I’m  the  next  king  of 
France,  and  his  weight  was  announced 
at  a  triflin’  240.  I  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  I  heard  that.  I  had  him 
figured  at  about  940!  His  hair  was 
shaved  down  close  to  the  temple  of 
knowledge  on  top  of  his  neck  like  he 
had  not  five  minutes  ago  completed  a 
course  in  Sing  Sing,  and  what  I  take  it 
for  granted  was  his  face  give  him  the 
startlin’  appearance  of  a  guy  which 
had  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life  to 
fightin’  buzz  saws  with  it.  The  top  of 
one  ear  was  elsewhere.  Oh,  Special 
Delivery  Kelly  was  one  tough-lookin’ 
young  man,  I’ll  inform  the  hemispheres! 

“Good  Lord — what  a  beast!”  gasps 
the  Kid  after  one  flash.  “He  looks  like 
a  gorilla!” 

I  says  nothin’,  but  my  personal  idea 
was  that,  alongside  of  Kelly,  a  gorilla 
would  look  like  a  chorus  girl. 

Whilst  I  am  bandagin’  the  Kid’s 
hands  and  my  dinge  helper  is  whis¬ 
perin’  sweet  nothin’s  in  his  ears  to  take 
his  mind  off  the  crowd,  the  air  is  filled 
with  shriekin’  demands  for  Kelly  to 
murder  him.  My  boy  is  pale  and  nerv¬ 
ous  like  as  of  yore,  head  down  and  both 
feet  shufflin’  restlessly  back  and  forth 
in  the  rosin.  He  kept  wettin’  his  dry 
lips  with  a  shakin’  tongue  and  tappin’ 
the  ropes  with  his  hands,  every  now 
and  then  glancin’  out  at  that  ocean  of 
sneerin’  faces  around  him  and  then 
quickly  turnin’  his  head  away  again. 
He  was  takin’  a  terrible  lickin’,  and  no 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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The  Columbia  Six 


Works  With  Vim 


ry* 


In  spite  of  the  present  noisy  clamor  of  a  small  minority  of  work  haters,  the 
destinies  of  our  old  world  are  still  controlled,  and  always  will  be,  by  men 
who  put  an  extra  measure  of  ability  and  enthusiasm  into  their  work  because 
they  know  the  real  joy  of  successful  accomplishment. 

The  Columbia  Six  has  no  bolshevistic  tendencies. 

You  will  find  it  difficult  to  convince  a  Columbia  Six  owner  that  his  car 
does  not  take  real  human  enjoyment  in  its  job. 

It  is  the  extra  measure  of  vim  and  endurance  which  the  Columbia  Six  puts 
into  its  work  that  makes  owning  and  driving  one  a  lasting  pleasure. 


It  not  only  climbs  hills — it  romps  over  them. 

It  not  only  lasts  a  surprising  number  of  years,  but  looks  young  and  acts 
young  far  beyond  the  average  car's  allotted  span  of  life. 

Besides  honest,  dependable,  oversize,  extra  quality  construction  all  the  way 
through,  there  are  a  number  of  exclusive  Columbia  features  which  account 
for  its  wonderful  vitality. 


Five  Passenger  Touring  Car 

Beauty  that  comes  from  sound, 
vigorous,  physical  condition  is 
lasting  beauty. 

This  is  why  the  charm  of  all  five 
Columbia  models  endures  season 
after  season. 

Touring  Car,  Sport  Model, 
Roadster,  Coupe  and  Sedan. 


The  self-acting  temperature  controlling  radiator  shutters  keep  the  motor 
happy  the  year  round  and  able  to  do  its  best  work. 

The  Columbia  Six  non-synchronizing  spring  suspension  guards  both  the 
car  and  its  occupants  against  vitality  sapping  road  shocks. 

If  you  like  a  willing  worker,  you  will  like  the  Columbia  Six. 

COLUMBIA  MOTORS  COMPANY 
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Miss  Case  stood  beside 
the  New  Edison  and 
sang. 
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— the  lights  went  out. 
Case's  voice  continued. 
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JAMES  MONTGOMERY  FLAGG 


THE  recital  was  at  Carnegie  Hall 
this  afternoon — the  Edison  Com¬ 
pany  asked  me  to  go  to  it  and  report, 
in  my  own  way,  just  what  happened 
— I  did. 

There  was  a  big  bunch  of  New 
Yorkers  there — 


describes  triumph  of  Edison’s  new  phono¬ 
graph  on  March  10th  before  a  distinguished 
New  York  audience  that  packed  Carnegie 
Hall.  Re-Created  voice  substituted  for  liv¬ 
ing  voice— in  darkness — and  no  one  detected 
the  substitution. 

See  New  York  papers  of  March  11th: 
‘Times”,  “Sun  and  New  York  Herald”, 
Morning  Telegraph”,  “Evening  Mail”, 
Evening  Sun”,  ‘  Globe”  and  “Evening 
Telegram”. 


SfeNEW  EDISON 

Dhe  Phonograph  with  a  Sold.  ” 


A  pleasant  gentleman  in  an  Ascot 
tie  introduced  the  phonograph,  which 
stood  unemotionally  in  the  center  of 
the  stage  through  the  ordeal,  without 
a  suspicion  of  self-consciousness. 

Then  Miss  Case.  She  draped  her 
beautiful  self  in  an  almost  affectionate 
posture  against  the  phonograph.  One 
of  her  own  song  recordings  was  put  on 
the  instrument,  and  they,  Miss  Case 
and  the  phonograph,  sang  together. 
Then  she  would  stop  and  her  other  self 
would  continue — then  together  again— 
I  looked  away  and  then  back  again — 
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it  puzzled  me  to  determine  which  was 
at  the  bat !  She  sang  a  charming  duet 
with  herself,  too — one  of  them  doing 
the  alto  business — I  couldn’t  say  which. 

Then  the  tallest  pianist  in  the  civi¬ 
lized  world,  sometimes  called  Victor 
Young,  played  a  charming  thing,  ac¬ 
companied  by  himself  via  the  phono¬ 
graph-lifting  his  fingers  away  from 
the  keys  now  and  again.  I  could  SEE 
him  stop  playing,  but  I  couldn’t 
HEAR  him  stop — the  recording  was 
so  exact.  It  was  remarkable.  Most 
piano  selections  on  a  reproducing  in¬ 
strument  sound  like  Mamie  Hooligan 
beating  the  old  family  box,  if  you  re¬ 
call  the  ones  you’ve  suffered  through. 

Then  the  big  stunt  of  the  recital — 
the  dark  scene.  Miss  Case  began 
singing  with  the  phonograph.  At  a 
certain  stanza  the  house  was  suddenly 


darkened.  The  song  went  on.  I  was 
shooting  my  ears  out  like  periscopes 
to  detect  the  second  when  she  would 
stop  and  leave  the  stage.  I  was  sure 
I  got  it !  But  she  seemed  to  be  back 
again!  Then  I  knew  I  was  being 
completely  deceived. 

The  flood  of  light  came  on  again— 
but  no  Anna!  Only  the  self-possessed 
and  urbane  phonograph  standing  there 
singing  away.  It  might  have  been  the 
singer  herself— only  it  wasn’t  so  good 
looking! 

It  was  quite  wonderful  and  the  audi¬ 
ence  applauded  and  laughed.  Two 
girls  behind  me  said  “Goo-gracious”. 
It  was  both  charming  and  astonishing. 


Statement  by  A.  L.  Walsh,  Director  of 
Recitals  for  the  Edison  Laboratories: 

“The  instrument  used  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York  City,  on  March  10th,  1920,  is  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  original  Official  Lab¬ 
oratory  Model,  in  developing  which  Mr. 
Edison  spent  more  than  three  million  dollars 
for  research  work.  Every  Edison  dealer  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  now  has  in 
his  possession  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  in¬ 
strument  used  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York, 
—and  will  guarantee  it,  without  quibble  or 
question,  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  precisely 
the  same  tests  as  those  made  at  Carnegie 
Hall  on  March  10th,  1920.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

If  you  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  Edison 
dealer  in  your  locality,  write  us  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  send  you  his  name  and  address 
and  a  copy  of  “Edison  and  Music  ,  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Sand  Paper 

is  NOT  made  with  sand 


Fast-Cutting 
Mineral  Abrasives 

On  cloth  and  paper 

Flint  Paper 

Garnet  Paper  Garnet  Cloth 
Emery  Paper  Emery  Cloth 
Crocus  Cloth 
Carbalox  Cloth 
Herculundum  Cloth 

Sheets,  Discs,  Circles,  Belts  and  Rolls 
of  various  widths  and  lengths  of  the 
above  U.  S.  Abrasives, 


Sand  is  round;  it  will  r»ot  cut.  Sand  paper  is  a 
cutting  tool.  Like  other  tools,  it  must  have  that  which 
corresponds  to  temper;  must  hold  a  cutting  edge. 

Good  abrasives  are  made  by  us  from  Nature’s  whitest 
flint  rock  or  red  garnet,  crushed,  sifted  to  different 
finenesses  and  everlastingly  glued  to  strong  cloth  or 
tough  fibred  paper  especially  made  for  the  purpose. 
Other  U .  S.  abrasives  are  from  the  fiery  electric  furnace; 
remarkably  tough,  and  hard  enough  to  cut  metals:  these 
are  known  as  Herculundum  and  Carbalox.  For  cast 
iron  and  similar  materials,  Herculundum  is  ideal. 
Carbalox  is  best  for  steel,  brass,  copper,  aluminum,  etc. 


A  disc  grinder 
using  XJs  Ss  flint  or  garnet 
paper  smooths  wooden  things  up  in  a 
jiffy.  Disc  grinders  are  made  in  various 
sizes ;  horizontal  and  vertical  types. 


In  modern  woodworking  plants,  U.  S.  Sand  Paper 
— flint  and  garnet — are  used  in  sheets  and  convenient 
width  rolls  for  all  kinds  of  finishing  work.  Here, 
actual  belts  of  sand  paper  running  at  high  speed, 
quickly  whisk  the  roughness  from  irregular  pieces. 
Rolls  of  sand  paper  on  drums  smooth  up  rough  doors, 
sashes  and  other  flat  work.  Discs  of  U.  S. 
garnet  paper  on  rapidly  revolving  wheels 
bite  rough  spots  off  quick  as  a  wink. 

In  foundries  and  machine  shops,  discs 
of  Carbalox  and  Herculundum,  now 
placed  on  disc  grinding  machines,  are 
doing  fine  finishing  work  formerly  handled 
by  planers  and  milling  machines,  and  at 
great  saving  of  time  and  labor.  Get  all 
the  facts  on  this. 

Everywhere,  in  all  industries,  the  map 
trademark  of  the  U  nited  States  Sand  Paper 
Co.  is  known  as  the  mark  of  dependable 
abrasives  —  of  quality  that  does  not  vary. 


Buy  abrasive  papers  or  cloth 
as  you  would  fine  tools 

Our  Service  Department  will  study  your  require¬ 
ments  and  recommend  the  grades  best  suited  to 
your  work.  Tell  us  whether  you  work  on  wood, 
metal,  leather  or  composition  materials. 

United  States  Sand  Paper  Company 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Stocka  at  following  Branch  Offices 
New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 

Boston  Detroit  San  Francisco 


Why  tear  a  whole  sheet  of 
paper  to  get  a  small  piece? 
For  convenience  and  econ¬ 
omy,  use  U.  S  Abrasives  in 
rolls  of  various  grits,  widths 
and  lengths. 


U.  S.  Emery,  Carbalox  and 
Herculundum  in  rolls  of 
various  widths  and  grits 
should  hang  above  the 
bench  of  every  metal 
worker.  Saves  time:  more 
economical. 


Discs  of  Herculun- 
dum  and  Carbalox 
cemented  to  horizon¬ 
tal  or  vertical  wheels 
are  great  time  savers 
in  finishing  castings 
and  forgings  to  fit. 
The  discs  last  long, 
both  cloth  and  grit 
being  just  right  for 
the  work  at  hand. 
Write  for  the  com¬ 
plete  story  on  this. 
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one  knew  it  better  than  me,  right  whilst 
he  sat  there  in  his  corner  and  waited 
for  the  festivities  to  commence.  He  had 
nothin’  on  his  mind  but  that  girl  Irene, 
his  future,  whether  this  bird  wouldst 
mark  him  up  or  not,  what  wouldst  hap¬ 
pen  when  they  all  found  out  back  home 
that  he  was  a  prize  fighter,  and,  like¬ 
wise,  what  wouldst  happen  when  one 
of  Special  Delivery  Kelly’s  hamlike  fists 
bounced  off  his  face.  Yellah?  You 
never  seen  him  work.  Once  the  bell 
rung  it  was  all  different,  and  that  nerv¬ 
ous  energy  slipped  right  out  through 
his  pumpin’  gloves.  Temperament— 
that’s  all!  This  big  ourang  outang 
Kelly  sit  sprawled  out  in  his  corner, 
kiddin’  with  friends  around  the  ring¬ 
side  about  the  pink-cheeked  dude  on  the 
other  side  without  another  care  in  the 
wide,  wide  world! 

Fin’ly  I  step  over  to  Kelly’s  corner 
to  have  a  flash  at  his  bandages.  One 
look  was  enough!  I  whistled  to  the 
referee.  “Why  don’t  you  give  this  guy 
a  ax  and  be  done  with  it?”  I  says,  point¬ 
in’  to  Kelly’s  hands.  His  seconds  is 
tryin’  frantically  to  get  the  gloves  on 
before  I  can  crab  it. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  sneers  the  ref¬ 
eree.  “They  let  ’em  use  tape  in  Ohio. 
This  here’s  supposed  to  be  a  fight,  not 
a  one-step!” 

I  reached  down  and  yanked  up  one  of 
Kelly’s  hands  before  he  had  a  idea  of 
what  it  was  all  about.  “See  that  white 
dust  on  top  of  the  tape?”  I  yells.  “Well, 
I  know  plaster  of  Paris  when  I  see  it, 
fellah,  and  we  come  from  New  York, 
not  Crabapple  Crossin’.  This  baby  is 
figurin’  on  buryin’  his  hands  in  the 
water  bucket,  and  that  plaster  will 
harden  up  in  a  minute  till  it’ll  be  the 
same  as  if  Kelly  had  a  rock  in  each 
hand.  Take  ’em  off  or  we  don’t  fight!” 

“Strip  them  bandages!”  growls  the 
r-eferee  to  Kelly’s  handlers.  “We  got 
a  dumbell  from  the  State  Boxin’  Com¬ 
mission  out  in  front.”  He  wheels  and 
glares  at  me.  “That  ain’t  gonna  git 
you  nothin’,  wise  guy,”  he  grunts. 
“Kelly’ll  make  that  ham  of  yours  jump 
over  the  ropes!” 

A  fair,  fair-minded  referee,  hey? 

THE  announcer  steps  to  the  center  of 
the  ring  and  holds  up  his  hand,  im¬ 
mediately  causin’ the  well-known  death¬ 
ly  silence  to  fall  upon  the  house  except 
for  such  hot-blooded  admirers  of  the 
manly  art  which  can’t  control  them¬ 
selves  now  that  the  red  slaughter  is 
actually  about  to  commence. 

“Final  star  bout  of  the  evenin’!” 
bawls  this  guy.  “Ten-round  exhibi¬ 
tion — ”  he  turns  and  points  to  our  cor¬ 
ner — “over  here,  Kid — ” 

“Kelly  first!  Kelly  first!”  roars  the 
mob,  dancin’  up  and  down. 

The  Kid  was  halfway  up  from  his 
stool.  He  give  a  short,  jerky  laugh  and 
sit  down  again. 

“Over  here” — goes  on  the  announcer, 
waggin’  a  finger  at  the  other  corner — 
“over  here,  Sandusky’s  favorite  Irish- 
American  heavyweight,  which  always 
gives  the  best  they  is  in  him — Special 
Delivery  Kelly!” 

Sweet  Mamma ! 

They  bang  the  chairs  on  the  floor, 
hurl  hats  in  the  air,  shriek,  whistle, 
pound  their  feet  up  and  down,  and 
seven  guys  gets  hysterical  and  em¬ 
braces  each  other! 

The  announcer  favors  us  with  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  grin. 

“Over  here,”  he  says,  noddin’  to  the 
Kid,  “New  York’s  promisin’  young  con¬ 
tender  for  the  heavyweight  champeen- 
ship- — Kid  Roberts!” 

A  few  scattered  handclaps  for  us. 

I  whisk  the  bath  robe  off  the  Kid, 
knead  his  stomach,  and  rub  his  eyes, 
whilst  the  dinge  wiped  him  dry  and 
kept  whisperin’:  “Don’t  let  him  stall 
you,  white  boy — ’at  Special  Delivery 
thing  don’t  mean  nuffin’!”  Then  he 
starts  snappin’  his  fingers  over  to 
Kelly’s  corner.  “We  spots  you  fifty 
pounds  and  we  takes  you!”  he  shouts. 
“Was  punches  dollars,  you’ll  be  Van¬ 
derbilt  inside  of  one  second !  Ah 
shoots  ten  dollars  we  knocks  you  daid! 
Ah—” 


The  bell  cuts  him  off,  and  we  jump 
down  under  the  ropes. 

“Get  this  guy,  Kid,  and  get  him 
quick!”  was  my  final  instructions  to 
the  Kid  as  with  a  slap  on  the  shoulder 
I  turned  him  loose. 

The  thing  hadn’t  gone  a  minute  when 
I  seen  that  Special  Delivery  Kelly’s 
only  idea  was  to  stay  the  limit.  The 
Kid,  all  the  nervousness  gone  now  that 
he  was  in  there  workin’,  felt  his  man 
out  a  bit  and  then  proceeded  to  beat 
him  from  pillar  to  post — it  wasn’t  no 
fight,  it  was  murder  in  the  first  degree ! 
Roberts  tried  hard  to  connect  with  a 
solid  smash  that  would  end  it,  but  Kelly 
was  the  wildest  thing  I  ever  seen  this 
side  of  Borneo,  and  when  he  wasn’t  re¬ 
clinin’  on  the  mat  he  was  divin’  head 
first  into  a  clinch  and  roughin’  my  boy 
with  that  extry  forty-odd  pounds  of 
bone  and  muscle.  The  referee  give  him 
all  the  chance  in  the  world  to  hang  on, 
scrape  the  Kid’s  back  against  the  ropes, 
and  wrestle  him.  That  and  the  gener¬ 
ous  counts  he  got  durin’  the  four  times 
he  kissed  the  canvas  was  the  only 
things  which  saved  Kelly  from  goin’  to 
bed  in  round  one. 

The  Kid  ran  grinnin’  to  his  corner 
at  the  bell  with  his  golden  blond  hair 
scarcely  mussed.  The  house  was  in  a 
uproar.  “That  fellow’s  sheer  strength 
is  remarkable,  but  he’s  not  a  boxer!” 
says  Roberts  to  me.  “I’ll  end  it  in  the 
next  round — I’m  not  going  to  punish 
him  any  more.” 

But  he  had  to  do  it — much! 

KELLY  came  slowly  out  for  the  second 
round,  a  pitiful  sight.  The  Kid  had 
chopped  him  to  pieces  in  the  first  three 
minutes,  and  his  hairy  body  was  stained 
a  deep  crimson  down  to  his  trunks. 
Suddenly  he  rushed  viciously,  landin’ 
a  right  and  left  to  the  body  that  sent 
Roberts  crashin’  into  the  ropes  gaspin’ 
and  drove  the  mob  insane.  As  Kelly 
lumbered  in  close  to  finish  him,  the  Kid 
caught  him  with  a  left  uppercut  to  the 
heart  that  could  be  plainly  heard  in 
Siam,  the  lightnin’  right  cross  to  the 
jaw  that  followed  sprawlin’  Kelly  on 
the  lower  rope.  He  was  up  at  “six,” 
pawin’  blindly  in  the  air,  but  carryin’ 
on  smartly,  and  the  Kid  coolly  circled 
around  him,  his  flashin’  left  forever  in 
Kelly’s  battered  face.  Three  times  more 
Special  Delivery  Kelly  dived  to  the  mat, 
and  each  time  he  staggered  to  his  feet 
spatterin’  gore  on  the  reporters,  with 
the  crowd  a  pack  of  maniacs.  Right 
before  the  bell  the  Kid  turns  to  the 
referee  and  asks  him  to  stop  it,  but 
that  guy  shakes  his  head  and  motions 
him  to  go  on.  With  a  dyin’  flurry  Kelly 
rushed  again,  drivin’  a  jarrin’  right 
swing  to  the  head,  but  the  Kid  drove 
him  back  on  his  heels  with  a  beautifully 
timed  left  hook,  and  as  Kelly  bounced 
off  the  ropes  Roberts  put  both  hands 
to  the  face,  dumpin’  him  on  his  back 
in  his  own  corner  as  cold  as  a  Eski¬ 
mo’s  front  yard.  The  kind-hearted  ref¬ 
eree  took  plenty  of  time  with  the  count 
so’s  to  give  Kelly  a  chance  to  get  up 
and  take  some  more,  but  the  bell  at 
“nine”  saved  him.  His  handlers  hadda 
lift  him  up,  drag  him  to  his  stool,  and 
hold  him  straight  on  it,  still  peacefully 
slumberin’. 

When  the  Kid  come  to  his  corner  I 
started  to  slap  him  on  the  back  and 
shake  his  glove,  but  he  waved  me  off. 

“I’m  through!”  he  pants.  “I’m  not 
going  in  there  and  hit  that  poor  devil 
any  longer.  This  isn’t  a  contest;  it’s 
wanton  brutality!  That  fellow  hasn’t 
a  chance  with  me,  and  he’s  been  pun¬ 
ished  enough.  Get  me  some  one  else 
and  I’ll  box  him  the  rest  of  the  ten 
rounds  so  we’ll  get  our  money,  or  have 
the  referee  stop  this  thing.  I’m  not 
a  murderer!” 

“He’ll  never  be  able  to  answer  the 
next  bell,”  I  says  soothin’ly.  “He’s  as 
dead  as  Napoleon  right  now.  You  just 
step  to  the  middle  of  the  ring  at  the 
gong  and  we  cop!” 

I  slipped  down  under  the  ropes  and 
shoved  my  way  through  the  howlin’ 
mob  on  the  en  route  to  the  box  office 
to  collect  our  four  hundred  fish.  Two 
( Continued  on  page  46) 
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Not  beauty  only 

Brilliant  teeth  aid  beauty,  so  everyone  desires 
to  end  that  dingy  coat  of  film.  But  this  means 
also  cleaner,  safer  teeth.  It  removes  a  breed¬ 
ing  place  of  germs.  Most  tooth  troubles  are 
now  traced  to  film. 

Tooth  protection,  above  all,  suggests  this 
simple  test. 


Men  Should  Act 

on  this  teeth- cleaning  question 

All  statements  approved  by  high  dental  authorities 


This  is  a  question  on  which  men  should 
act.  Not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  their 
families.  It  is  a  rather  scientific  question. 
And  men’s  teeth,  more  than  women’s,  are 
discolored  by  a  film. 

Men  will  see  results  more  clearly. 

Men  should  make  this  test  and  show  to 
others  what  this  method  means. 

The  fight  on  film 

Dental  science  is  conducting  an  almost 
world-wide  fight  on  film. 

It  is  found  that  film  causes  most  tooth 
troubles  —  that  viscous  film  which  you  feel 
with  your  tongue. 

It  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and 
stays.  Your  dentist  removes  it  in  his  peri¬ 
odic  cleanings,  but  in  the  months  between 
it  may  do  a  ceaseless  damage. 

It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors — not  the 
teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it,  and  they 
cause  countless  troubles,  local  and  internal. 


Very  few  people  have  escaped  the  troubles 
caused  by  film. 

A  daily  combatant 

After  years  of  searching,  science  has  found 
an  efficient  film  combatant — one  for  daily 
use.  Able  authorities  have  amply  proved 
it.  Years  of  tests  have  confirmed  all  ex¬ 
pectations. 

The  method  is  now  embodied  in  a  denti¬ 
frice  called  Pepsodent.  This  tooth  paste 
also  meets  two  other  great  requirements. 
Leading  dentists  everywhere  are  now  urg¬ 
ing  its  adoption,  and  millions  have  come  to 
employ  it. 

Based  on  pepsin 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digest- 
ant  of  albumin.  •  The  film  is  albuminous 
matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dis¬ 
solve  it,  then  to  day  by  day  combat  it. 

But  pepsin  must  be  activated,  and  the 
usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the  teeth. 
So  pepsin  long  seemed  barred.  The  dis¬ 
covery  which  has  made  it  possible  is  a  harm¬ 
less  activating  method.  Now  active  pepsin 
can  be  used  as  a  daily  film  combatant. 


Used  by  millions 

Pepsodent  is  new,  but  millions  already 
employ  it,  largely  by  dental  advice. 

Wherever  you  look  you  see  the  results. 
Men,  women  and  children  exhibit  glistening 
teeth.  It  is  evident  on  every  hand  that  a 
new  era  has  come  in  teeth  cleaning. 

To  spread  the  facts  more  quickly,  a  10- 
Day  Tube  is  being  sent  to  everyone  who 
asks.  Also  a  book  explaining  all  the  unique 
results.  This  is  to  urge  that  you  get  it. 

This  fight  on  film  is  of  vast  importance. 
Film  is  the  teeth’s  great  enemy,  and  one 
must  combat  it.  Its  effects  are  too  serious 
to  risk.  Its  removal  means  too  much  to 
overlook. 

Soon  or  late,  through  friends  or  dentists, 
you  will  come  to  Pepsodent.  But  we  urge 
you  to  prove  it  now. 

Watch  them 
whiten 

This  ten -day  test 
will  be  a  revelation 
to  you.  Results  are 
visible  and  quick. 

You  will  know  in 
a  week  what  this  new 
method  means  to  you 
and  yours. 

Cut  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  so  you  won’t 
forget. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 


A  scientific  film  combatant,  combined  with  two  other 
newly-recognized  essentials.  Now  advised  for  daily 
use  by  leading  dentists  everywhere.  Large  tubes  sup¬ 
plied  by  druggists. 


Millions  have  made 
this  test 

This  simple  test  has  con¬ 
verted  millions  to  this  new 
teeth  cleaning  method. 

Send  the  coupon  for  the 
10-Day  Tube.  Note  how 
clean  the  teeth  feel  after  us¬ 
ing.  Mark  the  absence  of  the 
viscous  film.  See  how  teeth 
whiten  as  the  film -coat  dis¬ 
appears. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  546,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


ONLY  ONE  TUBE  TO  A  FAMILY 
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This  is  a  partial  biography—not  an  obituary. 
However,  if  Mr.  Dunn  has  the  right  dope, 
a  few  fitting  words  about  the  dear  departed 
(accompanied  by  the  customary  photograph) 
may  be  in  order  sometime  in  1936! 


This  is  Number  18 
of  a  series  of  adver¬ 
tisements  NOT 
WRITTEN  BY 
OUR  AD  MAN 
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hundred  wages  and  two  hundred  I  win 
from  the  jovial  match  maker  on  a 
knockout.  As  I  get  to  Kelly’s  corner 
they  is  about  a  dozen  guys  workin’  over 
him,  one  of  which  is  no  less  than  my 
old  pal,  the  match  maker  himself.  He’s 
givin’  Kelly’s  manager  a  terrible  bawl¬ 
in’  out  and  jabbin’  a  bottle  of  ammonia 
up  under  what’s  left  of  Kelly’s  nose. 
Kelly  is  layin’  back  against  the  ropes, 
both  eyes  closed — one  of  which  the  Kid 
attended  to — dead  to  the  world. 

“Pay  me!”  I  hollers  at  the  match 
maker. 

“Not  yet,  you  fathead!”  he  snarls 
with  a  odd  look,  and  then  I  see  they 
have  got  one  of  Kelly’s  gloves  off.  In 
a  flash  the  genial  match  maker  pulls  a 
penknife  from  his  pocket,  rips  open 
a  blade,  and  shoves  the  point  up  under 
the  quick  of  Kelly’s  thumbnail.  Kelly 
jumps  halfways  off  the  chair  with  a 
yell  of  pain,  and  the  crowd  goes  batty 
again.  The  lion-hearted  iron  man  is 
cornin’  back!  A  nice,  clean  sport,  hey? 

WHEN  the  gong  clanged  for  the 
third  session  I  had  to  fairly  throw 
Kid  Roberts  into  the  center  of  the  ring. 
He  was  sick  of  slaughterin’  this  baby, 
but  the  watchin’  mob  figured  he  was 
gettin’  faint-hearted,  and  they  yell  for 
Kelly  to  let  him  fall.  Roberts  shakes 
his  head  disgustedly  and  ties  into  this 
totterin’,  half-blind  wreck  with  the  idea 
of  gettin’  it  over  as  quick  as  possible. 
He  forces  Kelly  to  lead  and  takes  a 
light  left  to  the  face;  then  he  sets  him¬ 
self  and  floors  the  boiler  maker  with 
a  long  right  swing.  Up  bounces  this 
unhuman  cave  man  only  to  crash  down 
again  from  a  volley  of  lefts  and  rights 
to  the  body.  This  time  he  took  “nine” 
before  arisin’  and  collapsin’  over  the 
ropes,  both  hands  hangin’  useless  at  his 
side.  They  is  some  yells  of  “Stop  it!” 
but  the  referee  slaps  the  Kid  on  the 
back  and  hollers:  “Go  on,  fight,  or  I’ll 
disqualify  you — you  big  dough-hearted 
tramp!”  The  Kid  shoulders  him  away, 
hesitates  a  minute,  and  a  sponge  comes 
hurtlin’  into  the  ring  at  Kelly’s  feet. 
The  fightin’  boiler  maker’s  one  good  eye 
observes  it  with  a  trace  of  annoyance, 
and  with  his  last  remainin’  strength 
he  kicks  the  sponge  outa  the  ring  and 
paws  feebly  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  Kid.  Roberts  stepped  back  and  made 
no  attempt  to  hit  him,  and  then  Kelly’s 
handlers  swarm  in  and  drag  their  man 
to  his  corner,  where  he  flops  like  a  sack 
of  wheat,  mumblin’  that  he  never  felt 
better  and  still  weakly  strugglin’  to 
stand  up  and  scrap. 

The  roarin’  crowd  mills  into  the  ring, 
and  the  Kid  walks  over  to  Kelly’s  corner, 
shakes  his  hand,  and  tells  him  he’s  the 
gamest  man  he  ever  saw  with  a  pair  of 
boxin’  gloves  on.  Kelly  shoves  a  coupla 
handlers  away  and  sticks  up  his  pulpy 
face.  “Yer  a  dom  good  man,”  he  grunts, 
the  one  workin’  eye  glarin’  at  each  and 
all,  “but  I’d  have  licked  ye  in  another 
round.  Ye  niver  would  have  stopped 
Paddy  Kelly!  I’ve  taken  mannys  the 
worse  batin’  thin  I  got  to-night,”  he 
adds  proudly.  “Why,  Young  Horgan 
bruk  three  of  me  ribs  and  divvil  a 
count  I  tuk!”  He  suddenly  peers  over 
the  ropes.  “Where’s  that  blackguard 
which  manages  me  and  brung  down  on 
me  head  the  disgrace  of  havin’  a  foight 
stopped  that  a  Kelly  was  in?”  he  roars. 

Special  Delivery  Kelly’s  pilot  pushes 
forward,  kinda  nervous.  “Tough  luck, 
Paddy,”  he  mutters.  “But  we  can’t  fin¬ 
ish  in  front  all  the  time!  Brace  up 
now,  you’ll  be  all  right  in  a  coupla  days, 
and — ” 

“All  roight,  is  ut?”  bawls  Kelly,  pull¬ 
in’  himself  to  his  feet  by  the  ropes. 
“And  did  ye  iver  see  a  Kelly  that  wasn’t 
all  roight?” 

“You  tell  ’em!”  grins  the  manager, 
still  a  trifle  uneasy.  “Now — ” 

“Shut  up.  ye  divilish  banshee!”  howls 
Kelly.  “  ’Twas  you  that  stopped  the 
foight,  they  tell  me.” 

“Yes,”  mumbles  the  manager,  back¬ 
in’  away.  “I  stopped  it  so — ” 

“Stop  this,  thin!”  yells  Special  Deliv¬ 
ery  Kelly,  and  lets  go  with  all  he  had 
left  on  that  baby’s  jaw! 

That  Kelly  was  tough,  hey? 


Well,  after  payin’  off  hithers  and 
yon  in  Sandusky,  and  gettin’  fitted 
for  a  set  of  tickets  to  N.  Y.,  I  have  a 
even  hundred  and  twenty-five  berries  > 
left  of  the  four  hundred  we  accumulated 
from  the  extermination  of  Monsieur 
Kelly.  I  divided  this  with  the  Kid, 
givin’  him  the  twenty-five,  and  the  min¬ 
ute  we  have  hired  parkin’  space  for 
ourselves  at  a  Manhattan  hotel  he  dis¬ 
appears.  I  hunted  for  him  all  after¬ 
noon,  but  he  might  as  well  of  been  vice 
president,  because  nobody  had  laid  a 
eye  on  him  or  heard  anything  about 
him. 

In  the  midst  of  my  search  I  run 
into  a  billiard  palace  which  is  a  hang¬ 
out  of  mine  when  I  am  in  this  burg, 
which  electric  lights  made  famous.  It 
is  called  a  billiard  palace  for  the  reason 
that  billiards  is  about  the  only  thing 
which  ain’t  played  there.  I  play  a  race 
at  Havana  and  do  myself  $250  worth 
of  good,  and  then  I  sidle  on  to  the  rear, 
where  a  exhibition  of  the  gallopin’  domi¬ 
noes,  or,  to  get  technical,  a  crap  game, 
is  bein’  had.  In  two  hours  I  have  ran 
that  $250  up  to  $900,  and  in  five  hours 
I  ain’t  got  a  nickel,  and,  in  the  addition 
to  this,  I  have  lost  my  watch.  I  tried 
to  borrey  $20  on  my  contract  with  Kid 
Roberts  and  was  laughed  outa  the  joint. 

I  have  raised  $10,000  on  that  same 
scrap  of  paper  since. 

How  the  so  ever,  when  I  fin’ly  get 
back  to  our  inn,  the  Kid  is  sittin’  on 
the  bed  waitin’  for  me.  When  he  ain’t 
been  walkin’  the  floor  he’s  been  play¬ 
in’  solitaire — a  combination  that  drives 
some  guys  crazy  and  makes  others  sane. 

I  asked  him  did  he  see  his  girl  friend, 
and  he  says  on  the  contrary,  but  he  had 
the  boon  of  a  long  interview  with  her 
male  parent  on  that  identical  subject, 
and  it  looked  like  the  bottom  had  fell 
outa  his  stock  as  a  cornin’  son-in-law. 
The  old  man  thought  the  Kid  was  a 
tres  bien  guy,  and  he  was  sorry  his 
father  had  been  careless  enough  to  go 
broke,  but,  as  the  French  says,  what 
would  you?  Perhaps,  if  they  waited 
100  years,  it  wouldst  be  all  different. 
Maybe  by  then  the  Kid  would  have 
some  standin’  as  a  civil  engineer  and 
his  father  wouldst  likewise  have  dug  up 
another  roll  somewheres,  but  right  now 
—well,  you  got  the  rest  of  it,  hey? 

The  Kid  had  carefully  neglected  to 
mention  that  he  had  turned  into  a 
leather  pusher.  He  wanted  to  see  how 
the  sight  of  this  Jane  affected  him  be¬ 
fore  the  show-down. 

The  show-down  come  quicker  than 
either  of  us  expected  it! 

THE  next  mornin’  I  get  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  no  less  than  Dummy  Carney, 
which  discovered  Kid  Roberts  and  then 
deserted  him  in  the  middle  of  his  first 
fight,  is  in  New  York  yellin’  murder 
about  me  havin’  the  Kid  now  that  Rob¬ 
erts  looked  like  a  comer.  Well,  as  I 
remarked  before,  we  are  paupers  again, 
so  I  figured  on  diggin’  up  Dummy  and 
sellin’  him  a  piece  of  the  Kid’s  contract 
for  enough  to  room  and  board  us  till 
we  got  a  fight.  That  night  Kid  Roberts 
was  gonna  rent  a  set  of  evenin’  clothes 
and  find  out  from  Miss  Irene  Gresham 
how  the  course  of  true  love  was  run- 
nin’,  if  at  all,  and  I  was  gonna  do  the 
same  with  Dummy  Carney,  without  the 
evenin’  clothes. 

Then  things  happened  very  fast! 

I  insisted  on  the  Kid  doin’  a  little 
road  work  that  mornin’,  both  to  ease 
his  nerves  a  bit  and  also  to  keep  him 
conditioned  in  case  we  got  a  chance  to 
fill  in  over  in  Jersey  that  week.  We 
are  runnin’  through  Central  Park — the 
Kid  with  that  long,  easy  stride  which 
brung  home  the  lovin’  cups  and  the  etc. 
at  college,  and  me  puffin’  along  in  the 
rear  with  the  pantin’  gait  which  come 
from  the  years  I  have  dallied  with  the 
other  cups.  Along  around  Eighty-sixth 
Street  they  is  a  auto  worth  a  steam- 
fitter’s  ransom  stuck  at  one  side  of  the 
road,  and  a  gayly  bedecked  chauffeur 
is  changin'  a  tire.  As  we  slow  down 
to  get  around  it,  Kid  Roberts  stops 
suddenly  and  goes  white. 

“Irene!”  he  kinda  gasps. 

( Continued  on  page  50) 
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SMOKING  Velvet  is  a  lot  like  golfing. 

Either  you  know  nothing  about  it 
or  else  you’re  a  plumb  crank  on  the 
]  subject. 


“When  a  fellow  needs  a  friend” 


WHEN  a  fellow  needs  a  friend, 
Velvet  is  the  only  and  original 
“side  kick.” 

Cram  a  load  of  Velvet  in  your  pet 
pipe.  And  you’re  off !  Let  the  bright 
sunshine  of  old  Kaintuck  get  down 
next  to  “where  you  live.” 

You  never  smoked  a  milder  to¬ 
bacco  than  Velvet  and  you  never  will. 
They  don’t  come  any  milder.  You 
never  tasted  a  mellower,  fuller  fla¬ 
vored  tobacco  than  Velvet.  There 
isn’t  any. 

And  what’s  the  reason,  what’s 
the  reason  ? 

Velvet  is  the  mild  fragrant  “heart” 
of  ripe  Kentucky  tobacco.  And  it’s 
aged,  aged,  aged!  Two  years  in 
wooden  hogsheads.  Ever  heard  of 
aged-in-the-wood  mellowness? 


That’s  it. 

Just  because  Velvet  is  mild  don’t 
think  it  isn’t  full  of  real  “tobacco- 
ness.”  Because  it  is.  Velvet  is  as 
full  of  life  and  go  as  Broadway  on  a 
busy  day. 

America’s  smoothest  smoke? 
You  just  bet  you ! 


Americas  smoothest  smoke 
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THE  inventor  of  the  air  brake 
spent  years  in  getting  the  people 
who  needed  it  most  to  accept  it. 

Motor  transportation,  developing  so 
much  faster  than  the  railroads  ever 
developed,  has  set  the  truck  owner 
thinking  in  advance  of  progress. 

When  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  announced  the  creation  of 
a  solid  truck  tire  that  ended  splitting 
and  base  separation,  it  found  the  truck 
owners  of  the  country  ready  for  it. 

Their  interest  in  better  tires  is  the 
interest  of  a  sick  man  in  health. 

The  splits  in  the  old  type  of  solid 


resulted  from  the  grain  in  the  rubber. 
Once  a  split  started,  nothing  could 
prevent  it  from  spreading  along  the 
grain . 

Every  split  shortened  the  life  of  the 
tire. 

Working  always  toward  better  tires, 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company 
created  the  new  U.  S.  Grainless  Rubber 
Tire. 

It  cannot  split . 

Cut  it,  and  the  cut  stops  where  it  starts. 

It  wears  down  uniformly  throughout 
the  life  of  the  tire. 
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To  this  great  contribution  to  motor  economy 
and  efficiency  the  United  States  Rubber  Company 
added  another. 

It  overcame  base  separation  by  effecting  a  chem¬ 
ical  union  between  the  steel  and  the  rubber— 
the  first  time  such  a  thing  had  ever  been  done. 

Just  as  the  first  time  any  radical  change  was 
ever  made  in  passenger  car  tire  designing  was 
when  the  United  States  Rubber  Company 
introduced  the  straight  side  automobile  tire. 

It  is  not  enough  to  create  better  tires.  They 
must  be  accompanied  by  better  truck  tire  service. 


U.  S.  Solid  Truck  Tire  dealers  are  selected  for 
what  they  know  about  tires — how  well  they  are 
able  to  serve  the  user — and  not  for  any  partic¬ 
ular  cleverness  in  sales  talk. 

Find  one,  put  your  truck  tire  problem  in  his 
hands,  get  his  advice  about  the  type  of  tire  best 
able  to  meet  your  own  trucking  conditions. 

As  a  representative  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
rubber  organization  in  the  world,  he  is  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  the  latest  tire  developments. 

Specify  U.  S .  Grainless  Rubber  Solid  Truck  Tires 
when  ordering  your  new  truck . 


United  States  Tires 


United  States 


Rubber  Company 


Fifty -three 
Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred 
and  thirty-five  branches 
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The  Leather  Pushers 

/  /  Continued  from  page  46 


The  aftersmart  of  shaving 
—its  remedy 


DOES  your  face  burn  after  shaving?  Probably 
it  is  because  you  use  dulling  razor  blades. 
You  can  avoid  this  discomfort  if  you  use  the 
Auto  Strop  Razor — the  safety  razor  that  provides 
a  sharp,  keen  edge  for  every  shave. 

A  razor  and  stropping  device  combined  in  one 
— that’s  what  you  get  in  the  AutoStrop  Razor. 

Because  of  its  unique,  patented  design,  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  can  be  stropped  without 
removing  the  blade.  Just  slip  the  strop  through 
the  razor  head.  Give  the  razor  a  dozen  quick 

passes  over  the  strop.  In 
ten  seconds  you  have  a 
“new”  sharp,  shaving  edge ! 
500  cool  shaves  are 
guaranteed  from  each 
dozen  blades. 

Get  an  AutoStrop  Razor 
today  and  know  the  joy  of 
a  “new”  sharp  edge  every 


No  skill  necessary 

No  skill  in  stropping  is 
necessary  to  renew  the 
fine  keen  edge  of  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  blade. 
Just  slip  the  strop  through 
the  razor  head  and  pass  the 
razor  back  and  forth  along 
the  strop.  You  don’t  have 
to  take  the  razor  apart  nor 
even  remove  the  blade. 


morning!  Ask  your  dealer 
about  the  free  trial  plan. 

^uto5trop 

Razor- 

sharpens  itself 


As  my  name  has  at  no  time  been  Irene, 
I  look  around  inquiringly  and  gaze  upon 
a  strange  and  interestin’  sight. 

They  is  a  Jane  sittin’  in  the  back 
of  that  car,  and  she  is  regardin’  Kid 
Roberts  with  a  mixture  of  about  thirty- 
eight  different  expressions,  of  which 
contempt  is  away  in  the  lead.  She’s 
a  beaucoup  looker  all  right,  but  beau¬ 
tiful  the  same  way  them  marble  statues 
is — perfect  and  cold.  The  Kid  is  stand- 
in’  there  goin’  red  and  white  by  turns 
under  this  silent  inspection  which  seems 
to  have  tied  his  tongue  up  too.  He  had 
on  a  ragged  cap,  a  torn  and  form’ly 
white  sweater,  a  old,  dirty  pair  of 
courduroy  pants,  and  a  pair  of  run- 
nin’  shoes.  The  lady  fair’s  icy,  glitter¬ 
in’  eyes  takes  in  every  detail  of  that 
outfit,  and  she  gets  further  below  zero 
with  each  second.  One  of  the  Kid’s 
eyes  has  a  little  mouse  under  it  and  his 
left  cheek  bone  is  hid  by  a  strip  of 
court  plaster,  the  result  of  Special  De¬ 
livery  Kelly’s  dyin’  efforts.  A  split  lip 
ain’t  had  a  fair  chance  to  heal  yet,  and 
by  the  time  this  girl’s  gaze  reached  the 
Kid’s  face  it  was  so  cold  I  shivered 
where  I  was  standin’.  The  Kid  fin’ly 
pulls  himself  together  and  seems  to  be 
gulpin’  out  somethin’,  and  I  step  away 
so’s  I  won’t  get  my  ears  in  where  they 
don’t  belong.  As  I  do  somebody  slaps 
me  on  the  back  and  snarls:  “I  been 
lookin’  all  over  for  you, you  rat!  You’re 
a  fine  guy,  you  are — what  d’ye  mean 
by  stealin’  my  fighter  from  me,  hey?” 

Dummy  Carney’s  purplin’  face  is 
shoved  over  my  shoulder  at  the  auto. 

“Oh,  there’s  the  big  bum,  hey?”  he 
growls,  and,  throwin’  my  hands  off,  he 
walks  up  to  the  Kid  and  the  gjrl.  The 
chauffeur  has  changed  the  shoe  and  he 
looks  up  kinda  puzzled.  Kid  Roberts 
gets  a  coupla  shades  whiter  when  he 
sees  Dummy  and  tries  to  motion  him 
away.  But  it’s  too  late. 

“You  big  stiff !”,  roars  Carney.  “You 
fight  another  guy  for  anybody  but  me 
and  I’ll  run  you  outa  New  York!  Fool¬ 
in’  around  with  a  skirt,  hey,  instead  of 
lookin’  me  up  and — ” 

The  sudden  rush  of  blood  was  still 
dyein’  the  Kid’s  face  as  he  clipped 
Dummy,  and  that  baby  kissed  the  turf 
without  a  groan. 

“Beast!”  says  the  girl — the  only  word 
I  ever  heard  her  say.  She  motions  to 
the  chauffeur.  Exit  Miss  Irene  Gresham 
from  the  life  and  adventures  of  Kid 
Roberts ! 

With  his  cap  in  his  hand  and  his 
head  throwed  back,  the  Kid  stands 
starin’  after  the  car.  Then  he  snaps 
his  fingers  with  a  short,  queer  laugh 
and  turns  to  me  a  white,  strained  face, 
which  seems  to  have  picked  up  five  years 
somewheres  since  I  seen  it  last. 


“And  there’s  that!”  he  says.  “Let’s 
get  away  from  here!” 

Carney  begins  showin’  some  signs  of 
life,  and  the  Kid  stops  a  passin’  taxi,  j 
tells  the  brigand  the  hotel,  jumps  in,  i 
and  pulls  me  after  him. 

“Hey,”  I  whispers  to  him,  “I  ain’t 
got  a  nickel,  and  it’ll  cost  at  least  two 
bucks  to  get  to  the  hotel.” 

“There’s  every  penny  I  have!”  snarls 
the  Kid,  pullin’  out  a  two-dollar  bill  and 
tossin’  it  to  me.  “Pay  it.  Now  shut  up 
and  let  me  alone!” 

FROM  then  on  that  baby  was  differ¬ 
ent.  I  don’t  know  just  what  the 
change  was — he  was  just  another  guy, 
that’s  all!  No  more  did  he  shed  a  tear 
over  bein’  forced  to  clout  the  stiffs;  he 
showed  about  as  much  mercy  as  the 
gentle  Germans  showed  Belgium. 

They  is  a  little  package  and  a  note 
for  the  Kid  when  we  get  to  the  hotel, 
and  up  in  the  rooin  he  opens  it,  reads 
the  note,  and  tears  it  up. 

“There  goes  the  last  link  that  held  me 
to  what  used  to  be!”  he  remarks,  toss¬ 
in’  the  pieces  out  the  windoy. 

“I  only  wish  we  had  some  kinda  links 
to  hock!”  I  says.  “Do  you  realize  we 
ain’t  got  the  price  of  a  rebuilt  tooth¬ 
pick?” 

Instead  of  answerin’,  he  hands  the 
little  box  over  to  me. 

“Look  at  that,”  he  says.  “It  repre¬ 
sents  the  end  of  another  illusion!” 

I  opened  it  and  was  nearly  struck 
blind  by  the  diamondest  diamond  I  ever 
seen  in  my  life. 

“Sweet  Mamma!”  I  breathes.  “Who 
give  you  this,  Kid?” 

“The  young  lady  we  met  in  the  park,” 
he  says.  “I  am  now  free  to  pursue 
my  heinous  career  without  any  qualms. 
That — er — was  an  engagement  ring. 
When  I  bought  that  my  father  was 
worth  a  fortune,  and  I  paid  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  it.  I’m  glad — in  a  way 
— this  happened.  It  was  the  easiest 
way  out  of  a  thing  that  would  have 
been  a  horrible  mistake!” 

“Well,”  I  says,  gazin’  at  the  ring  in 
a  trance,  “she  might  of  at  least — ” 

“Not  a  word!”  he  warns  me,  holdin’ 
up  his  hand.  “She  was  a  splendid 
woman— a  sweet  girl!” 

I  grabbed  for  my  hat  and  held  up 
the  ring. 

“And  this  here’s  the  sweetest  thing 
she  ever  done!”  I  says.  “Wait  here 
and  we’ll  eat.  I’ll  try  and  get  five  hun¬ 
dred  on  it!” 

I  was  goin’  down  in  the  elevator  be¬ 
fore  he  reached  the  door. 


Round  Three  of  “The  Leather  Push¬ 
ers ”  will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 
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imposing  as  light  a  burden  upon  them 
as  possible.  “But  how  about  my  trunk ?” 

“The  expressman  will  bring  that  up. 
“Fifty  cents!”  said  Uncle  Elmer  in  a 
crushed  way.  The  high  cost  of  enter¬ 
taining  seemed  to  be  afflicting  this  man 
deeply. 

“Oh,  yes!”  said  Jill.  She  could  not 
see  how  this  particular  expenditure  was 
to  be  avoided.  Anxious  as  she  was  to 
make  herself  pleasant,  she  declined  to 
consider  carrying  the  trunk  to  their 
destination.  “Shall  we  start,  then?” 

MR.  MARINER  led  the  way  out  into 
the  ice-covered  road.  The  wind  wel¬ 
comed  them  like  a  boisterous  dog.  For 
some  minutes  they  proceeded  in  silence. 

“Your  aunt  will  be  glad  to  see  you,” 
said  Mr.  Mariner  at  last  in  the  voice 
with  which  one  announces  the  death  of 
a  dear  friend. 

“It’s  awfully  kind  of  you  to  have  me  to 
stay  with  you,”  said  Jill.  It  is  a  human 
tendency  to  think,  when  crises  occur, 
in  terms  of  melodrama,  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  she  had  begun  to  regard  herself 
somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  heroine 
driven  out  into  the  world  from  the  old 
home,  with  no  roof  to  shelter  her  head. 


The  promptitude  with  which  these  good 
people,  who,  though  relatives,  were 
after  all  complete  strangers,  had  offered 
her  a  resting  place  touched  her.  “I 
hope  I  shan’t  be  in  the  way.” 

“Major  Selby  was  speaking  to  me  on 
the  telephone  just  now,”  said  Mr.  Mar¬ 
iner,  “and  he  said  that  you  might  be 
thinking  of  settling  in  Brookport.  I’ve 
some  nice  little  places  round  here  which 
you  might  like  to  look  at.  Rent  or  buy. 
It’s  cheaper  to  buy.  Brookport’s  a  grow¬ 
ing  place.  It’s  getting  known  as  a  sum¬ 
mer  resort.  There’s  a  bungalow  down 
on  the  shore  I’d  like  to  show  you  to¬ 
morrow.  Stands  in  a  nice  large  plot  of 
ground,  and  if  you  bought  it  for  twelve 
thousand  you’d  be  getting  a  bargain.” 

Jill  was  too  astonished  to  speak. 
Plainly  Uncle  Chris  had  made  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  change  in  her  fortunes,  and 
this  man  looked  on  her  as  a  girl  of 
wealth.  She  could  only  think  how  typi¬ 
cal  this  was  of  Uncle  Chris.  There  was 
a  sort  of  boyish  impishness  about  him. 
She  could  see  him  at  the  telephone, 
suave  and  important.  He  would  have 
hung  up  the  receiver  with  a  complacent 
smirk,  thoroughly  satisfied  that  he  had 
done  her  an  excellent  turn. 
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“I  put  all  my  money  into  real  estate 
sv-hen  I  came  to  live  here,”  went  on  Mr. 
Mariner.  “I  believe  in  the  place^  It’s 
^rowing  all  the  time.” 

They  had  come  to  the  outskirts  of  a 
straggling  village.  The  lights  in  the 
windows  gave  a  welcome,  suggestion  of 
warmth,  for  darkness  had  fallen  swift- 
y  during  their  walk  and  the  chill  of  the 
svind  had  become  more  biting.  There 
was  a  smell  of  salt  in  the  air  now,  and 
mce  or  twice  Jill  had  caught  the  low 
booming  of  waves  on  some  distant 
beach.  This  was  the  Atlantic  pounding 
;he  sandy  shore  of  Fire  Island.  Brook- 
port  itself  lay  inside,  on  the  lagoon 
called  the  Great  South  Bay. 

“This  is  Brookport,”  said  Mr.  Mar¬ 
iner.  “That’s  Haydock’s  grocery  store 
there  by  the  post  office.  He  charges 
sixty  cents  a  pound  for  bacon,  and  I  can 
?et  the  same  bacon  by  walking  into 
Patchogue  for  fifty-seven !”  He  brooded 
a  while  on  the  greed  of  man,  as  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  pirates  of  Brookport.  “The 
very  same  bacon!”  he  said. 

“How  far  is  Patchogue?”  asked  Jill, 
feeling  that  some  comment  was  re¬ 
quired  of  her. 

“Four  miles,”  said  Mr.  Mariner. 

THEY  passed  through  the  village, 
bearing  to  the  right,  and  found 
themselves  in  a  road  bordered  by  large 
gardens  in  which  stood  big,  dark  houses. 
The  spectacle  of  these  stimulated  Mr. 
Mariner  to  something  approaching  elo¬ 
quence.  He  quoted  the  price  for  each, 
the  price  asked,  the  price  offered,  the 
price  that  had  been  paid  five  years  ago. 
The,  recital  carried  them  on  for  another 
mile,  in  the  course  of  which  the  houses 
became  smaller  and  more  scattered,  and 
finally,  when  the  country  had  become 
bare  and  desolate  agfain,  they  turned 
down  a  narrow  lane  and  came  to  a  tall, 
gaunt  house  standing  by  itself  in_a  field. 

“This  is  Sandringham,”  said  Mr. 
Mariner. 

“What!”  said  Jill.  “What  did  you 
say?”  .  ' 

“Sandringham.  Where  we  live.  I 
got  the  name  from  your  father.  I  re¬ 
member  him  telling  me  there  was  a 
place  called  that  in  England.” 

“There  is.”  Jill’s  voice  bubbled.  “The 
King  lives  there.” 

“Is  that  so?”  said  Mr.  Mariner. 
“Well,  I’ll  bet  he  doesn’t  have  the 
trouble  with  help  that  we  have  here.  I 
have  to  pay  our  girl  fifty  dollars  a 
month,  and  another  twenty  for  the  man 
who  looks  after  the  furnace  and  chops 
wood.  They’re  all  robbers.  And  if  you 
kick  they  quit  on  you!” 

§3 

JILL  endured  Sandringham  for  ten 
days;  and,  looking  back  on  that  period 
of  her  life  later,  she  wondered  how  she 
did  it.  The  sense  of  desolation  which 
had  gripped  her  on  the  station  platform 
increased  rather  than  diminished  as  she 
grew  accustomed  to  her  surroundings. 
The  east  wind  died  away,  and  the  sun 
shone  fitfully  with  a  suggestion  of 
warmth,  but  her  uncle’s  bleakness  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  static  quantity,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  weather  conditions.  Her 
aunt,  a  faded  woman  with  a  perpetual 
cold  in  the  head,  did  nothing  to  promote 
cheerfulness.  The  rest  of  the  household 
consisted  of  a  gloomy  child,  “Tibby,” 
aged  eight;  a  spaniel,  probably  a  few 
years  older,  and  an  intermittent  cat, 
who,  when  he  did  put  in  an  appearance, 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party,  but 
whose  visits  to  his  home  were  all  too 
infrequent  for  Jill.  Thomas  was  a 
genial  animal,  but  his  social  engage¬ 
ments  in  the  neighborhood  kept  him 
away  much  of  the  time.  He  was  the 
popular  and  energetic  secretary  of  the 
local  cats’  debating  society.  One  could 
hear  him  at  night  sometimes  reading 
the  minutes  in  a  loud,  clear  voice ;  after 
which  the  debate  was  considered  for¬ 
mally  open. 

Each  day  was  the  same  as  the  last, 
almost  to  the  final  detail.  Sometimes 
Tibby  would  be  naughty  at  breakfast, 
sometimes  at  lunch;  while  Rover,  the 
spaniel,  would  occasionally  be  banished 
at  midday  instead  of  after  the  evening 
meal.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  there 
was  a  uniformity  about  the  course  of 


life  in  the  Mariner  household  which  be¬ 
gan  to  prey  on  Jill’s  nerves  as  early  as 
the  third  day. 

The  picture  which  Mr.  Mariner  had 
formed  in  his  mind  of  Jill  as  a  wealthy 
young  lady  with  a  taste  for  house  prop¬ 
erty  continued  as  vivid  as  ever.  It  was 
his  practice  each  morning  to  conduct 
her  about  the  neighborhood,  introducing 
her  to  the  various  houses  in  which  he 
had  sunk  most  of  the  money  which  he  ! 
had  made  in  business.  Mr.  Mariner’s 
life  centered  around  Brookport  real  es¬ 
tate,  and  the  embarrassed  Jill  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  inspect  sitting  rooms,  bath¬ 
rooms,  kitchens,  and  master  bedrooms 
till  the  sound  of  a  key  turning  in  a  lock 
gave  her  a  feeling  of  nervous  exhaus¬ 
tion. 

Most  of  her  uncle’s  houses  were  con¬ 
verted  farmhouses,  and,  as  one  unfor¬ 
tunate  purchaser  had  remarked,  not  so 
darned  converted  at  that.  The  days 
she  spent  at  Brookport  remained  in 
Jill’s  memory  as  a  smell  of  dampness 
and  chill  and  closeness. 

“You  want  to  buy,”  said  Mr.  Mariner 
every  time  he  shut  a  front  door  behind 
them.  “Not  rent.  Buy.  Then,  if  you 
don’t  want  to  live  here,  you  can  always 
rent  in  the  summer.” 

It  seemed  incredible  to  Jill  that  the 
summer  would  ever  come.  Winter  held 
Brookport  in  its  grip.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  was  tasting  real 
loneliness.  She  wandered  over  the  snow- 
patched  fields  down  to  the  frozen  bay, 
and  found  the  intense  stillness,  punctu¬ 
ated  only  by  the  occasional  distant  gun¬ 
shot  of  some  optimist  trying  for  duck, 
oppressive  rather  than  restful.  She 
looked  on  the  weird  beauty  of  the  ice¬ 
bound  marshes,  which  glittered  red  and 
green  and  blue  in  the  sun,  with  unsee¬ 
ing  eyes;  for  her  isolation  was  giving 
her  time  to  think,  and  thought  was  a 
torment. 

On  the  eighth  day  came  a  letter  from 
Uncle  Chris — a  cheerful,  even  rollick¬ 
ing  letter.  Things  were  going  well 
with  Uncle  Chris,  it  seemed.  As  was 
his  habit,  he  did  not  enter  into  details, 
but  he  wrote  in  a  spacious  way  of  large 
things  to,  be,  of  affairs  that  were  com¬ 
ing  out  right,  of  prosperity  in  sight. 
As  tangible  evidence  of  success,  he  in¬ 
closed  a  present  of  twenty  dollars,  for 
Jill  to  spend  in  the  Brookport  shops. 

THE  letter  arrived  by  the  morning 
mail,  and  two  hours  later  Mr.  Mar¬ 
iner  took  Jill  by  one  of  his  usual  over¬ 
land  routes  to  see  a  house  nearer  the 
village  than  most  of  those  which  she 
had  viewed.  Mr.  Mariner  had  ex¬ 
hausted  the  supply  of  cottages  belong¬ 
ing  to  himself,  and  this  one  was  the 
property  of  an  acquaintance.  There 
would  be  an  agent’s  fee  for  him  in  the 
deal,  if  it  went  through,  and  Mr.  Mar¬ 
iner  was  not  a  man  who  despised  money 
in  small  quantities. 

There  was  a  touch  of  hopefulness  in 
his  gloom  this  morning,  like  the  first 
intimation  of  sunshine  after  a  wet  day. 
He  had  been  thinking  the  thing  over, 
and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Jill’s  unresponsiveness  when  confronted 
with  the  houses  she  had  already  seen 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  she  had  loftier 
ideas  than  he  had  supposed.  Something 
a  little  more  magnificent  than  the 
twelve-thousand-dollar  places  he  had 
shown  her  was  what  she  desired.  This 
house  stood  on  a  hill  looking  down  on 
the  bay,  in  several  acres  of  ground.  It 
had  its  private  landing  stage  and  bath¬ 
house,  its  dairy,  its  sleeping  porches— 
everything,  in  fact,  that  a  sensible  girl 
could  want.  Mr.  Mariner  could  not 
bring  himself  to  suppose  that  he  would 
fail  again  to-day. 

“They’re  asking  a  hundred  and  five 
thousand,”  he  said,  “but  I  know  they’d 
take  a  hundred  thousand.  And,  if  it 
was  a  question  of  cash  down,  they  would 
go  even  lower.  It’s  a  fine  house.  You 
could  entertain  there.  Mrs.  Bruggen- 
heim  rented  it  last  summer,  and  wanted 
to  buy,  but  she  wouldn’t  go  above  ninety 
thousand.  If  you  want  it,  you’d  better 
make  up  your  mind  quick.  A-  place  like 
this  is  apt  to  be  snapped  up  in  a  hurry.” 
Jill  could  endure  it  no  longer. 

“But,  you  see,”  she  said  gently,  .“all 
I  have  in  the  world  is  twenty  dollars!” 
There  was  a  painful  pause.  Mr.  Mar- 
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That  Big  Pile,  Too ! 


ADDITION  averages  only  a  small  part  of  the  daily  figure-work  in 
-  business  today.  You  can  easily  determine  this  proportion  in 
your  own  business.  Keeping  tabs  on  your  own  figure-work  would 
probably  show  you  that — 

%  of  your  work  involves  either  multiplication,  division  or 
subtraction. 

l/3  of  the  burden  is  addition. 


An  ordinary  adding  machine  will  of  course  do  the  addition. 
But  it  is  bound  to  be  inefficient  on  %  of  your  figure-work,  because 
it  is  not  adapted  to  direct  subtraction,  multiplication  or  division. 


Get  a  machine  that  will  do  the  entire  3/j  of  your  figure-work — 
a  calculating  machine — and  that  means  the  Monroe.  It  will  handle 
multiplication,  division  and  subtraction  as  well  as  addition,  and — 
in  the  direct,  simple  manner  that  you  learned  in  school.  No  comple¬ 
ments  necessary.  No  reciprocals  necessary.  No  trained  operators. 
No  rechecking  to  insure  accuracy.  The  Monroe  is  always  right 
the  first  time. 


Start  the  Monroe  hustling  on  your  invoices.  Let  it  hurry  out 
your  payrolls.  See  how  quickly  and  accurately  it  handles  all  your 
figure- work  —  even  complicated  problems  of  square  and  cube  root. 

Monroe  service  has  saved  thousands  of  dollars  for  concerns  in 
many  lines  of  business  in  the  prevention  of  costly  errors,  and  in  the 
saving  of  costly  time  every  working  day  on  3/3  of  their  figure-work. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  representative  to  show  you  the 
exact  application  of  the  Monroe  to  the  figure-problems  in  your  office. 
No  obligation.  Simply  mail  the  coupon. 


Calculating  Machine 


Writes  The  Elliott-Fisher  Company, 
Mfrs.  of  Bookkeeping  Machines: 

“Because  the  human  element  plays 
such  a  small  pirt  in  calculating  with 
the  Monroe,  no'  mental  figuring  what¬ 
soever  being  necessary,  and  also  because 
the  operation  is  so  simple,  the  Monroe 
has  proven  invaluable  in  our  offices.” 

JOSEPH  F.  PHELAN, 

Factory  Accountant 
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work,  the  gathering  of  various 
materials  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  care  and  precision  re¬ 
quired  in  transforming  these  ma¬ 
terials,  there  sometimes  comes  a 
thought  of  the  tales  Carter’s 
Writing  Fluid  may  preserve  for 
the  coming  generations.  Of  this 
we  feel  certain,  the  lines  will  never 
fade  and  with  its  clear,  rich  blue 
and  its  even,  steady  flow,  the 
writer  will  find  much  pleasure 
in  the  writing. 
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iner  shot  a  swift  glance  at  her  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  that  she  had  spoken 
humorously,  but  was  compelled  to  de¬ 
cide  that  she  had  not.  His  face  under 
normal  conditions  always  achieved  the 
maximum  gloom  possible  for  any  face, 
so  he  gave  no  outward  sign  of  the  shock 
which  had  shattered  his  mental  poise; 
but  he  expressed  his  emotion  by  walk¬ 
ing  nearly  a  mile  without  saying  a 
word. 

He  was  stunned.  He  had  supported 
himself  up  till  now  by  the  thought  that, 
frightful  as  the  expense  of  entertaining 
Jill  as  a  guest  might  be,  the  outlay  was 
a  good  speculation  if  she  intended  buy¬ 
ing  house  property  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  realization  that  he  was  down  to  the 
extent  of  a  week’s  breakfasts,  lunches, 
and  dinners,  with  nothing  to  show  for 
it,  appalled  him.  There  had  been  a 
black  morning  some  years  before  when 
Mr.  Mariner  had  given  a  waiter  a  ten- 
dollar  bill  in  mistake  for  a  one.  As  he 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 

That  night  after  dinner  Mrs.  Mariner 
asked  Jill  to  read  to  her. 

“Print  tries  my  eyes  so,  dear,”  said 
Mrs.  Mariner. 

It  was  a  small  thing,  but  it  had  the 
significance  of  that  little  cloud  that 
arose  out  of  the  sea  like  a  man’s  hand. 
Jill  appreciated  the  portent.  She  was, 
she  perceived,  to  make  herself  useful. 

“Of  course  T  will,”  she  said  cordially. 
“What  would  you  like  me  to  read?” 

She  hated  reading  aloud.  It  always 
made  her  throat  sore,  and  her  eye 
skipped  to  the  end  of  each  page  and 
took  the  interest  out  of  it  long  before 
the  proper  time.  But  she  proceeded 
bravely,  for  her  conscience  was  troubling 
her.  Her  sympathy  was  divided  equally 
between  these  unfortunate  people  who 
had  been  saddled  with  an  undesired 
visitor  and  herself,  who  had  been  placed 
in  a  position  at  which  every  independ¬ 
ent  nerve  in  her  rebelled.  Even  as  a 
child  she  had  loathed  being  under  obli¬ 


The  dreary  household,  as  bleak  as  Mr.  Mariner’s  nature, 
began  to  prey  on  Jill’s  nerves 


had  felt  then,  on  discovering  his  error 
when  it  was  too  late  to  retrieve  it,  so 
did  he  feel  now. 

“Twenty  dollars!”  he  exclaimed,  at 
the  end  of  the  mile. 

“Twenty  dollars,”  said  Jill. 

“But  your  father  was  a  rich  man.’* 
Mr.  Mariner’s  voice  was  high  and  plain 
tive.  “He  made  a  fortune  over  here  be 
fore  he  went  to  England.” 

“It’s  all  gone.  I  got  nipped,”  said 
Jill,  who  was  finding  a  certain  amount 
of  humor  in  the  situation,  “in  Amalga¬ 
mated  Dyes.” 

“Amalgamated  Dyes?” 

“They’re  something,”  explained  Jill, 
“that  people  get  nipped  in.” 

Mr.  Mariner  digested  this.  “You 
speculated?”  he  gasped. 

“Yes.” 

“You  shouldn’t  have  been  allowed  to 
do  it,”  said  Mr.  Mariner  warmly. 
“Major  Selby — your  uncle  ought  to  have 
known  better  than  to  allow  you.” 

“Yes,  oughtn’t  he?”  said  Jill  de¬ 
murely. 

There  was  another  silence,  lasting  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

“Well,  it’s  a  bad  business,”  said  Mr. 
Mariner. 

“Yes,”  said  Jill.  “I’ve  felt  that  my¬ 
self.” 

THE  result  of  this  conversation  was 
to  effect  a  change  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Sandringham.  The  alteration  in  the 
demeanor  of  people  of  parsimonious 
habit,  when  they  discover  that  the  guest 
they  are  entertaining  is  a  pauper  and 
not,  as  they  had  supposed,,  an  heiress, 
is  subtle  but  well-marked — in  most 
cases,  more  wqjl-marked  than  subtle. 
Nothing  was  actually  said,  but  there 
are  thoughts  that  are  almost  as  audible 
as  words.  A  certain  suspense  seemed  to 
creep  into  the  air,  as  happens  when  a 
situation  has  been  reached  which  is  too 
poignant  to  last.  Greek  Tragedy  affects 
the  reader  with  the  same  sense  of  over¬ 
hanging  doom.  Things,  we  feel,  cannot 
go  on  as  they  are. 


gations  to  strangers  or  those  whom  she 
did  not  love. 

.  “Thank  you,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
iner,  when  Jill’s  voice  had  roughened 
to  a  weary  croak.  “You  read  so  well.” 
She  wrestled  ineffectually  with  her 
handkerchief  against  the  cold  in  the 
head  from  which  she  always  suffered. 
“It  would  be  nice  if  you  would  do  it 
every  night,  don’t  you  think?  You  have 
no  idea  how  tired  printlmakes  my  eyes.” 

On  the  following  morning  after 
breakfast,  at  the  hour  when  she  had 
hitherto  gone  house  hunting  with  Mr. 
Mariner,  the  child  Tibby,  of  whom  up 
till  now  she  had  seen  little  except  at 
meals,  presented  himself  to  her,  coated 
and  shod  for  the  open  and  regarding 
her  with  a  dull  and  phlegmatic  gaze. 

“Ma  says  will  you  please  take  me  for 
a  nice  walk!” 

Jill’s  heart  sank.  She  loved  children, 
but  Tibby  was  not  an  ingratiating  child. 
He  was  a  Mr.  Mariner  in  little.  He 
had  the  family  gloom.  It  puzzled  Jill 
sometimes  why  this  branch  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  should  look  on  life  with  so  jaun¬ 
diced  an  eye.  She  remembered  her 
father  as  a  cheerful  man,  alive  to  the 
small  humors  of  life. 

“All  right,  Tibby.  Where  shall 
we  go?” 

“Ma  says  we  must  keep  on  the  roads 
and  I  mustn’t  slide.” 

Jill  was  thoughtful  during  the  walk. 
Tibby,  who  was  no  conversationalist, 
gave  her  every  opportunity  for  medi¬ 
tation.  She  perceived  that  in  the  space 
of  a  few  hours  she  had  sunk  in  the 
social  scale.  If  there  was  any  differ¬ 
ence  between  her  position  and  that  of  a 
paid  nurse  and  companion,  it  lay  in  the 
fact  that  she  was  not  paid.  Her  heart 
sank. 

Nearing  home,  Tibby  vouchsafed  his 
first  independent  observation:  “The 
hired  man’s  quit!” 

“Has  he?” 

“Yep.  Quit  this  morning.” 

It  had  begun  to  snow.  They  turned 
and  made  their  way  back  to  the  house. 
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flggb  Best  that 
jHWoney  Can 


Those  who  pay  tribu  te  to  the  creation 
of  men’s  skill  find  in  the  exquisite  work¬ 
manship  of  a  Colt  Automatic  Pistol  oi 
Colt  Revolver  the  same  reasons  for  pride 
in  its  possession  as  does  the  jewel  collector 
for  a  flawless  gem. 

In  every  field  the  name  of  some  one 
product  always  stands  forth,  establishing 
a  standard  of  quality  by  which  all  others 
are  measured. 

In  the  fire  arms  field 
that  name  is  COLT 

For  more  than  80  years — in  the  uncertain 

hazards  arising  from  the  unrest  of  a  congested 
city— in  isolated  country— amid  the  dangers  of 
peace  and  the  conflict  of  war — COLT  has  stood 
for  the  uttermost  perfection  in  fire  arms. 

For  simplicity  of  construction  —  dependability 
of  action — certainty  of  results — the  product  of 
COLT’S  factories  is  universally  acknowledged 
“the  proven  best  by  every  test.” 

To  be  satisfied  with  less  is  to  deprive  yourself 
of  COLT  protection  —  “the  best  that  money 
can  buy.” 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Manufacturers  of 

Colt’s  Revolvers  Coifs  Automatic  Pistols 
Colt’s  (Browning)  Coifs  (Browning) 
Automatic  Ma-  Automatic  Machine 
chine  Cuna  Rides 
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ie  information  she  had  received  did 
>t  cause  Jill  any  great  apprehension, 
was  hardly  likely  that  her  new  duties 
juld  include  the  stoking  of  the  fur- 
ice.  That  and  cooking  appeared  to  be 
e  only  acts  about  the  house  which 
;re  oustide  her  present  sphere  of  use- 
lness. 

“He  killed  a  rat  once  in  the  wood¬ 
ed  with  an  ax,”  said  Tibby  chattily, 
fessir!  Chopped  it  right  in  half,  and 
bled!” 

“Look  at  the  pretty  snow  falling  on 
e  trees,”  said  Jill  faintly. 

i  T  breakfast  next  morning  Mrs.  Mari- 
Lner,  having  sneezed,  made  a  sug- 
istion :  “Tibby,  darling,  wouldn’t  it  be 
ce  if  you  and  cousin  Jill  played  a 
ime  of  pretending  you  were  pioneers 
the  Far  West?” 

“What’s  a  pioneer?”  inquired  Tibby, 
lusing  in  the  middle  of  an  act  of  vio- 
rice  on  a  plate  of  oatmeal. 

“The  pioneers  were  the  early  settlers 
this  country,  dear.  You  have  read 
>out  them  in  your  history  book.  They 
idured  a  great  many  hardships,  for 
:e  was  very  rough  for  them,  with  no 
ilroads  or  anything.  I  think  it  would 
i  a  nice  game  to  play  this  morning.” 
Tibby  looked  at  Jill.  There  was  doubt 
his  eye.  Jill  returned  his  gaze  sym- 
ithetically.  One  thought  was  in  both 
eir  minds. 

“There  is  a  string  to  this!”  said 
ibby’s  eye. 

“Exactly  what  I  think!”  said  Jill’s. 
Mrs.  Mariner  sneezed  again. 


“You  would  have  lots  of  fun,”  she 
said. 

“What  ’ud  we  do?”  asked  Tibby  cau¬ 
tiously.  He  had  been  had  this  way  be¬ 
fore.  Only  last  summer,  on  his  mother’s 
suggestion  that  he  should  pretend  he 
was  a  shipwrecked  sailor  on  a  desert 
island,  he  had  perspired  through  a 
whole  afternoon  cutting  the  grass  in 
front  of  the  house  to  make  a  ship¬ 
wrecked  sailor’s  simple  bed. 

“I  know,”  said  Jill.  “We’ll  pretend 
we’re  pioneers  stormbound  in  their  log 
cabin  in  the  woods,  and  the  wolves  are 
howling  outside,  and  they  daren’t  go 
out,  so  they  make  a  lovely  big  fire  and 
sit  in  front  of  it  and  read.” 

“And  eat  candy,”  suggested  Tibby, 
warming  to  the  idea. 

“And  eat  candy,”  agreed  Jill. 

Mrs.  Mariner  frowned. 

“I  was  going  to  suggest,”  she  said 
frostily,  “that  you  shoveled  the  snow 
away  from  the  front  steps!” 

“Splendid!”  said  Jill.  “Oh,  but  I  for¬ 
got.  I  want  to  go  to  the  village  first.”  _ 

“There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  do  it 
when  you  get  back.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  do  it  when  I  get  back. 

It  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  to 
the  village.  Jill  stopped  at  the  post 
office.  ,  ,  „  , 

“Could  you  tell  me,”  she  asked,  when 
the  next  train  is  to  New  York.” 

“There’s  one  at  ten-ten,”  said  the 
woman  behind  the  window.  “You  11  have 
to  hurry.” 

“I’ll  hurry!”  said  Jill. 

(To  be  continued  next  week ) 


The  Man  Than  Whom— 
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*  exclaimed,  “that  would  kill  you ! 
ave  you  drunk  any  of  it?” 

The  astonished  voter  admitted  he  had. 
“Come  along  with  me,”  Sullivan  cried, 
>efore  it  is  too  late!”  And  throwing 
e  rival  candidate’s  gift  bottle  away, 
i  hustled  Ernie  across  the  street  to 
:e  Oasis,  explaining  on  the  way  that 
e  only  sure  antidote  against  such 
>ison  was  pure  whisky.  He  even 
izarded  the  suspicion  that  somebody, 
lowing  Ernie  intended  to  vote  for  him 
;xt  day,  had  attempted  in  this  vile 
anner  to  render  him  incapable  of 
>ting.  Inside  the  bar  he  ordered  the 
an  behind  the  counter  to  set  out  the 
:st  in  the  house  and  called  up  all 
ie  other  voters  there  congregated  to 
in  them.  As  they  graciously  re- 
jonded  he  explained  the  terrible  dan- 
jr  he  was  trying  to  save  friend  Ernie 
■om.  Then  he  bought  another  round 
:  the  best  and  departed.  When  he 
id  gone  various  other  voters  slipped 
aietly  out  to  remove  the  bulges  from 
leir  own  hip  pockets.  Sullivan  was 
ected  township  trustee  next  day  by 
narrow,  though  sufficient,  margin. 
Sullivan  was  a  practical  man.  He  is 
dll.  And  there  are  a  lot  of  other 
raduates  from  this  same  hard  school 
ow  on  their  way  to  Chicago  to  help 
ame  the  candidate. 

Holding  Down  the  Candidate 

VLREADY,  of  course,  they  are  sure  of 
x  one  thing.  The  candidate  must  be 
ife  and  sane,  and  they  probably  have 
revisioned  the  difficulty  they  will  have 
rhen  they  endeavor  to  bring  some  of 
le  contenders  within  this  description, 
'hey  are  not  desirous  of  too  much  posi- 
iveness  in  a  candidate.  They  want  one 
ffio  can  rip  the  Democratic  platform 
d  pieces  without  too  seriously  commit- 
ing  the  Republican  party  to  anything 
efinite.  You  know,  in  these  confused 
ays,  it  is  difficult  for  an  orator  of 
ither  party  to  let  himself  loose  in 
weeping  condemnation  of  anything  the 
ther  party  has  done  without  hitting 
large  section  of  his  owrn  party.  The 
reaty  squabble  is  a  case  in  point.  There 
he  party  lines  got  so  crisscrossed  that 
s  many  senators  were  crumpled  up  by 
he  barrage  from  their  own  supporting 
.rtillery  as  they  were  by  the  direct  fire 
f  the  enemy;  and — even  more  serious, 
his — you  couldn’t  stroll  into  a  Senate 
loakroom  without  finding  lifelong  polit- 
cal  enemies  fraternizing  in  a  way  most 
njurious  to  party  morale.  So  it  is  that 


a  candidate  is  now  sought  who  can  de¬ 
plore  the  shortcomings  of  the  Democrats 
without  irritating  a  lot  of  Republicans 
afflicted  with  the  same  shortcomings. 

What  is  wanted,  in  short,  is  a  can¬ 
didate  who  can  everlastingly  lambaste 
the  hide  off  the  Democratic  donkey 
without  getting  too  near  its  heels. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  Fred 
Ferguson  tells  about  the  colored  camp 
meeting  in  France  during  the  war? 
It  seems  the  colored  chaplain  was  hav-  | 
ing  great  success  until  one  of  the  mules, 
staked  a  short  distance  away,  began  to  | 
take  part.  The  mule  insisted  on  sing¬ 
ing  after  everybody  else  had  left  off, 
and  his  music  drowned  out  the  fervent 
inveighing  of  the  chaplain.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  half  minute  when  the 
mule  was  drawing  a  deep  breath,  the 
chaplain  implored  his  khaki  congrega-  ; 
tion :  “Is  anyone  heah  ’at  knows  how  to 
make  a  mule  desist  brayin’?” 

After  some  silence  a  voice  from  the 
outskirts  replied:  “I’se  heerd  dat  tyin 
a  stone  to  dey  tail  stops  a  mule  f’m 
brayin’.”  .  ,  , 

Instantly  the  chaplain  responded: 
“Let  him  who  am  widout  sin  tie  de 
fust  stone!”  . 

So  with  the  managers  at  Chicago. 
Part  of  their  job  will  be  to  convince 
the  eager  candidates  that  they  cannot 
be  too  free  with  their  accusations.  Too 
many  within  the  Republican  ranks  have 
sinned,  in  that  they  have  flirted  with 
Democratic  principles.  Of  course  the 
Democratic  managers  face  the  same 
predicament,  but  that’s  another  story. 

These  managers  deserve  sympathy. 
Theirs  is  a  hard  task.  They  have  not 
only  to  handpick  a  candidate,  but  they 
have  a  platform  to  write,  and  the  need 
for  safety  and  sanity  in  the  platform 
exceeds  even  the  need  for  these  things 
in  the  candidate.  If  the  tariff  were  the 
issue,  or  sound  money,  or  who  won  the 
Civil  War,  it  would  be  easy.  But  here 
is  all  this  mix-up  over  the  treaty,  to 
say  nothing  of  that  fizzing,  sputtering 
bomb  called  the  Labor  Question  and  that 
fragile,  elusive  matter  of  the  Woman 
Vote.  But  we  predict  that  the  occasion 
will  find  them  equal  to  it. 

Hays  Learns  Life’s  Great  Lesson 

DID  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  how 
Will  Hays  learned  the  first  prin¬ 
ciple?  It  was  when  the  national  chair¬ 
man  was  a  boy  back  in  Sullivan  County, 
Indiana.  Came  the  county  fair,  and 
Will  was  there  with  a  dollar  in  his 
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IDorit  let  your  Big  Idea  burn  up  ! 


/^unningham  Post  Graduate  Hospital  was  gone.  As  a  member 
^  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  I  knew  every  detail  of  that  hospital 
fire.  The  building  had  burned  to  the  ground.  Everything  had 
been  lost — but  no  lives!  But  from  the  night  of  the  fire  Mrs.  Cun' 
ningham  had  been  a  different  woman.  She  had  become  almost  a 
recluse.  Her  former  varied  interests  were  forgotten.  It  seemed 
almost  as  if  she  had  lost  a  loved  one. 


“You — you  didn’t  lose  anything  valuable  in  the  fire,  Mrs.  Cunningham?”  I  asked, 
my  curiosity  getting  the  best  of  me.  Finally,  after  a  long  pause: 

“Oh,  nothing  of  value  in  dollars  and  cents!”  she  said.  “But  the  hospital  was 
more  than  a  ‘hobby’  of  mine;  it  was  more  than  my  ‘pet  charity,’  as  it  has  been 
called  so  often.”  And  then  her  face  and  voice  softened.  “My  husband  and  I  built 
it  together,”  she  said.  “We-  wanted  it  as  perfect  as  it  could  be  built  in  those  days, 
twelve  years  ago.  It  was  our  gift  to  humanity.  Together  we  worked  over  the 
plans.  When  it  burned  it  almost  seemed  as  if  a  part  of  my  very  life  had  burned! 

“The  temporary  loss  to  the  community  has  been  great.  It  will  be  another  year 
before  the  new  building  will  be  completed.  But  my  husband  is  not  here  to  help 
with  the  plans;  one  of  our  dearest  most  cherished  undertakings  is  gone.  As  for 
myself — I  feel  that  a  tangible  link  with  my  dead  husband  was  swept  away  in  that 
fire.  That  is  what  the  building  meant  to  me — that  is  what  I  lost!” 

Then  I  saw  the  great  fundamental  truth  behind  it.  Every  philanthropic  institu- 
tion  is  the  “Big  Idea”  of  some  one — a  once-uva  lifetime  idea,  a  big-hearted  idea,  a 
loving  idea  made  real.  Its  destruction  is  a  terrible  loss  to  the  benefactor. 

Automatic  Sprinklers  should  be  installed  in  all  memorial  buildings — hospitals, 
churches,  public  halls,  asylums — for  fire  in  such  buildings  is  always  an  inestimable  loss. 

Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinklers  will  guard  the  building  you  love,  serve,  and  have 
given  in  loving  memory  of  a  beloved  person.  Day  and  night  they  stand  watch. 
With  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinklers  your  big  idea  cannot  burn  for  when  the  fire 
starts,  the  water  starts.  Write  and  ask  us  for  information.  Don’t  let  go  your 
cherished  dream! 

Read — “Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy" 

This  instructive  booklet  will  wake  you  up  to  the  penalty  paid  by  those  who  have  neglected  to 
provide  adequate  fire  protection.  A  penny  for  a  postal  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  human  lives.  Write 
for  it  now.  Address  the  Grinnell  Company,  Inc.,  288  West  Exchange  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


GRINNELL 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 


COMPANY 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Complete  Engineering  and  Construction  Service  on  Automatic  Sprinklers. 
Industrial'  Piping,  Heating  and  Power  Equipments.  Fittings,  Pipe,  Valves. 

GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM 
When  the  fire  starts,  the  water  starts. 


pocket.  Already  he  was  beginning  to 
look  forward  to  a  career  that  would 
take  him  far  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and 
he  was  ever  ready  to  learn.  He  missed 
no  opportunity  to  add  to  his  growing 
store  of  human  knowledge. 

Among  the  booths  set  up  to  catch  the 
hard-earned  quarters  of  the  farm  folks 
was  one  that  fascinated  young  Hays. 
It  was  presided  over  by  a  benign  patri¬ 
arch  with  all  the  wisdom  of  the  ages 
written  on  his  noble,  white-bearded  face. 
For  the  small  sum  of  twenty-five  cents 
he  offered  to  present  to  any  who  patron¬ 
ized  him  Life’s  Great  Lesson  and  the 
Secret  of  Success.  Hays  burned  to  know 
life’s  great  lesson;  he  yearned  for  the 
secret  of  success,  and  so,  burning  and 
yearning,  he  gave  up  a  quarter.  Far 
from  the  crowd  he  nervously  opened  the 
little  envelope  which  his  money  had 
bought,  and  this  is  what  he  read : 

Always  Whittle  from 
You  and  You’ll 
Never  Cut  Yourself 


That  will  be  enough  about  the  plat¬ 
form.  What  this  article  set  out  to  do 
was  to  indicate  the  identity  of  the  man 
who  is  to  be  named  next  week.  We 
promised  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  our 
inside  information,  and  here  it  is:  By 
singularly  fortuitous  circumstances  we 
have  come  into  possession  of  the  nomi¬ 
nating  speech  wherewith  this  man’s 
name  will  be  placed  before  the  conven¬ 
tion.  This  speech  identifies  him  so 
clearly,  sets  him  apart  from  all  other 
men  so  distinctly,  that  hearing  it  your 
last  doubt  will  vanish.  You  will  say: 

“Why,  that  - ”  Never  mind  what 

you  will  say;  we  cannot  put  the  name 
in  this  piece,  as  before  said;  you’ll  have 
to  whisper  it  to  yourself.  So,  without 
actually  quoting  the  nominating  speech, 
we  will  present  a  summarization  of  the 


Collier’s,  The  National  VVeekli 

« 

candidate’s  characteristics  as  thespeec. 
lays  them  down: 

Firstly,  he  is  a  man  than  whom  n 
man  stands  more  firmly  and  unswerv 
ingly  for  the  principles  of  the  Gram 
Old  Party. 

Secondly,  he  is  a  man  than  whon 
none  other  in  public  life  so  nearly  re 
incarnates  the  inspiration  of  the  grea 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Thirdly,  he  is  a  man  than  whom  m 
man  is  more  100  per  cent  American. 

Foui’thly,  he  is  a  man  than  whom  m 
man  has  more  warmly  championed  th< 
rights  of  labor,  on  the  one  hand,  and  th> 
right  of  honest  thrift  and  industry  to  ; 
just  measure  of  reward,  on  the  other. 

Fifthly,  he  is  a  man  than  whom  n< 
man  has  given  more  unselfishly  of  hi: 
great  intellect,  his  native  enthusiasm 
his  very  physical  strength;  nor  whi 
has  thought  less  of  personal  prefermen 
and  who  has  yet  been  spontaneously 
acclaimed ;  a  man  who  has  never  sough' 
public  office,  but  who  never  has  refusec 
to  accept  responsibility.  A  man,  ii 
brief,  in  whose  hands  the  destiny  ol 
this  great  nation,  the  greatest  and  fair 
est  on  the  globe,  will  be  safe,  and  whc 
may  be  looked  upon  to  bring  the  shij 
of  state  safely  back  into  the  paths  oui 
fathers  trod,  and  out  of  the  whirlpools 
that  are  swirling  it  upon  the  rock  oi 
disaster,  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible 
incompetents  unfitted  by  experience  anc 
training;  a  man  who  will  take  it  safelj 
by  the  hand  and  lead  it  again  into  the 
sunlight  of  peace  and  prosperity  undei 
the  standard  of  the  beneficent  Repub¬ 
lican  eagle. 

Can  we  speak  more  definitely? 

Then  put  it  this  way:  The  man  whose 
proud  privilege  it  will  be  to  place  be¬ 
fore  the  convention  the  name  of  The 
Man  Than  Whom  has  just  one  idea, 
and  that  is  that  his  candidate  is  the 
man  who  can  win — and  you  cannot 
expect  him  to  apologize  for  that! 


The  World’s  First  Incorporated  Artist 

By  GEORGE  PALMER  PUTNAM 


TWO  years  ago  the  reputation  of  Rock¬ 
well  Kent,  the  painter,  was  already 
pretty  well  made.  His  exhibitions  were 
successful  and  his  sales  satisfactory. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  had  hung 
one  of  his  works,  and  others  were  in 
the  homes  of  wealthy  connoisseurs.  But 
Kent  wanted  to  spend  a  year  in  Alaska, 
painting  and  planning.  And  he  wanted 
to  be  absolutely  independent,  which  he 
couldn’t  quite  be  because  his  cash  re¬ 
serve  wasn’t  up  to  the  strain  of  meet¬ 
ing  his  own  expenses  and  those  of  his 
family  during  the  expectedly  nonpro¬ 
ductive  twelve  months. 

So  we  incorporated  him.  \ 

Stock  was  sold.  The  requisite  papers 
were  duly  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  Albany,  the  fees  paid,  and  a 
charter  issued.  “Rockwell  Kent,  Inc.,” 
is  a  going  concern.  It  possesses  a  seal, 
stock  certificates, 
and,  most  important 
of  all,  assets! 

Mind  you,  this,  is 
not  “commercializing 
art.”  Exactly  the 
opposite.  This  pio¬ 
neer  experiment  goes 
to  show  that  painters 
of  promise  can  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to 
their  work  without 
harassing  financial 
worry,  which  so 
often  tempts  them 
to  sacrifice  artistic 
expression  for  sala¬ 
ble  commercialism. 

The  scheme,  in  a 
way,  is  new.  But 
actually  it’s  only  a 
Yankee  industrial¬ 
ized  application  of  a 
custom  which  flour¬ 
ished  centuries  ago. 

It  is  the  art  “patron” 
idea  of  the  sixteenth 
century  brought  up 
to  date. 

After  the  election 
of  officers  the  di¬ 
rectors  were  author¬ 


ized  to  draw  up  a  contract  with  the  artist. 
Forthwith  Kent  received  a  block  of  stock 
in  return  for  his  good  will,  patents,  and 
mechanical  equipment,  meaning  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  painter,  his  craftsmanship, 
and  his  inherent  talent  and  application. 

Then,  having  secured  the  exclusive 
use  of  these  properties,  the  directors 
made  Kent  their  general  manager, 
guaranteeing  him  a  monthly  salary 
sufficient  to  pay  the  living  expenses  of 
himself  and  his  family.  Also,  of  course, 
all  operating  costs  of  the  plant,  such 
as  paint  and  canvas,  heat  and  light 
and  traveling — every  outlay  connected 
with  manufacturing — came  from  the 
treasury  also. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  any 
and  all  Kent  products — be  they  paint¬ 
ings  or  drawings,  or  cordwood  or  pota¬ 
toes  from  his  Vermont  farm — go  into 
the  treasury.  In  the 
event  of  any  dispute 
as  to  what  is  a  proper 
selling  price,  deci¬ 
sion  rests  with  a 
triumvirate,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  artist 
himself,  a  member 
of  the  directorate, 
and  a  qualified  out¬ 
side  expert  to  be 
chosen  by  these  two. 

“Rockwell  Kent, 
Inc.,”  to-day  is  a 
solvent  concern.  Its 
checks,  countersigned 
by  treasurer  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  have 
a  neat  little  bank 
account  behind  them, 
Since  that  unproduc¬ 
tive  year  in  Alaska 
the  plant  has  been 
working  to  capacity 
up  at  his  farm,  called 
“Egypt,”  at  Arling¬ 
ton,  Vt.,  and  already 
there  has  been  sold 
a  deal  more  than 
enough  to  put  the 
next  dividends  over 
ther20  per  cent  limit. 


Rockwell  Kent,  Inc. 
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Keeping  Young  at  Forty 
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readjust  their  outlook  between  such 
meetings.  But  when  that  time .  can  t 
be  had,  one  will  find  that  five  minutes 
alone,  going  through  this  set-up,  serves 
the  purpose  splendidly.  In  the  same 
way,  if  one  has  to  eat  a  meal  on  top  o± 
a  long  period  of  mental  work,  the  exer¬ 
cises  should  be  done  first.  Otherwise 
digestion  suffers. 

It  is  true  that  the  Daily  Dozen  was 
devised  in  the  beginning  as  a  setting¬ 
up  drill  for  picked  young  men— the 
boys  who  were  in  training  during  the 
war  But  its  greatest  value  is  for  men 
who  are  no  longer  young;  for  men 
who,  when  they  have  passed  their 
thirty-fifth  birthday,  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  their  bodies  aren  t  as  fit 
as  their  minds. 

I  applied  it  to  middle-aged  men,  and 
men  past  middle  age  too,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter  during  the  war— men  who  simply 
had  to  do  more  work  than  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  doing.  They  had  to  meet 
a  crisis,  a  grave  emergency.  Their  work¬ 
ing  capacity  had  to  be  increased. 

Now,  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
they  might  have  gone  on  living  in  their 
accustomed  way,  doing  more  work.  But 
they  would  have  done  so  at  the  expense 
of  their  reserve  of  vitality;  they  would 
have  been  riding  for  a  fall  heading 
straight  toward  a  complete  breakdown. 
My  problem  was  to  enable  them  to  do 
more  work  without  encroaching  upon 
that  absolutely  essential  reserve  of  vi¬ 
tality.  That  is  as  important  to  you  as 
its  cash  reserve  is  to  a  bank.  Unless 
you  have  it,  you  go  down  the  first  time 
anything  goes  wrong. 

I  want  to  go  back,  just  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  to  the  analogy  I  always  have  in 
mind.  Consider  the  training  of  a  foot¬ 
ball  team.  You  can  train  those  men 
down  to  the  finest  possible  point;  you 
can  condition  them  so  that  they  haven,  t 
a  pound  of  superfluous  weight.  They 
start  their  big  game  on  edge.  In  the 
first  five  minutes  some  one  mutts  a 
punt;  an  opposing  player  snatches  up 
the  ball  and  runs  for  a  touchdown. 

The  overtrained  team  is  beaten  from 
that  moment.  It  needs  something  that 
has  been  trained  out  of  it  -its  reserve. 
Whereas  no  such  sudden  disaster  can 
crush  a  team  that  has  retained  that 
store  of  extra  power.  In  the  emergency 
it  is  able  to  come  back — to  discount  and 
offset  that  unexpected  reverse. 
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When  Cabinet  members  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  dollar-a-year  men  caught  up  in 
the  war  machine,  business  executives 
whose  work  was  vital  to  the  success  of 
the  conflict,  asked  me  to  help  them  to 
get  through  the  extra  work  required 
of  them  without  breaking  down,  I  knew 
that  we  had  to  guard  against  depletion 
of  their  reserve  power.  In  the  Daily 
Dozen,  I  soon  found,  I  had  something 
that  would  actually  increase  that  power. 
They  grew  progressively  more  fit  as  we 
went  along. 

They  went  through  the  dozen  exer¬ 
cises  once  a  day.  They  had  a  cold  bath 
and  a  rub  down  before  breakfast  but 
the  rub  was  a  luxury,  not  a  necessary 
part  of  the  process.  They  drank  a  good 
deal  of  water,  but  not  with  their  meals. 
They  stopped  smoking  before  breakfast 
— such  of  them  as  had  that  habit. 
Otherwise,  they  did  as  they  pleased. 

Don’t  Make  Work  of  Your  Play 

I  HAVE  no  specific  suggestions  about 
diet.  Most  men  and  women  of  thirty- 
five  know  what  they  can  and  cannot 
eat.  Don’t  eat  too  much ;  avoid  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  being  stuffed  when  you  rise  from 
the  table.  Drink  two  or  three  glasses 
of  water  when  you  get  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  seven  or  eight  glasses  a  day.  Ice 
water  isn’t  good,  especially  with  meals. 
Your  diet  should  be  balanced;  not  too 
much  meat,  plenty  of  green  vegetables. 

Play  golf  or  tennis,  or  any  other 
game,  as  much  as  you  can  if  you  like 
to  do  so.  But  play  games  for  pleas¬ 
ure,  not  in  a  spirit  of  drudgery.  Don  t 
work  while  you  play.  Both  golf  and 
tennis  will,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you 
a  lot  of  good,  but  don’t  play  them  sim¬ 
ply  for  that  reason.  Their  greatest 
value,  after  all,  is  in  giving  you  rest, 
change,  recreation.  And  they  will  do 
you  no  good  at  all,  but  rather  harm,  if 
you  have  recourse  to  them  only  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  then  without  moderation. 

I  know  men  who  get  no  exercise  at 
all  for  days,  and  sometimes  for  weeks, 
and  then  go  out  and  play  seventy-two 
holes  of  golf  or  a  dozen  sets  of  tennis 
in  a  day.  They  are  defeating  their  own 
purpose. 

You  get  more  effect  from  a  few  min¬ 
utes  of  work,  scientifically  correct,  every 
day  than  from  an  orgy  of  golf  or  tennis 
or  walking  once  a  month. 


What  the  Dozen  Did  for  Me 

By  WILLIAM  ALMON  WOLFF 


I  WAS  a  pretty  willing  victim  when 
I  was  asked  to  let  Mr.  Camp  try 
his  Daily  Dozen  on  me.  I  don’t  get 
exercise  enough.  I’ve  always  prided 
myself  on  the  fact  that  I  could  bend 
over,  with  my  knees  straight,  and  touch 
the  floor  with  my  hands;  that  made  me 
feel  that  I  was  much  more  of  an  ath¬ 
lete  than  most  of  the  men  I  knew.  Mr. 
Camp  looked  at  me  pityingly  when  1 

said  that.  , , 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “One  man  whod 
been  doing  that  came  to  me  to  ask  why 
he  had  a  strained  back.  If  we  ever 
needed  such  a  movement  there  might 
be  some  use  in  it.  But  we  don’t.  Why 
did  nature  give  us  joints  in  our  knees. 

Well — how  was  I  to  answer?  And 
that’s  the  way  Mr.  Camp  talks.  You 
can’t  answer  him  because  he  backs  up 
everything  he  tells  you  with  things 
nature’s  been  trying  to  tell  us  evei 
since  we  were  born. 

He  talked  to  me  as  he  does  to  you  m 
the  preceding  article,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
plains  his  idea.  Then  he  put  me  through 
those  exercises.  Some  of  them  I  did 
pretty  well;  some  baffled  me  at  first. 
But  I  got  them  all  down  pat  in  an  hour, 
and  I’ve  been  doing  them  night  and 
morning  ever  since.  The  results  aren  t 
startling  yet,  but  they’re  definite.  1 
enjoy  a  meal  more  if  I  go  through  a 
few  of  the  exercises  first.  I  sleep  bet¬ 
ter  for  doing  them  the  last  thing  at 
night.  My  wind  is  a  lot  better,  because 
I’m  breathing  deeper. 

In  general,  I  feel  looser.  There  seems 


to  be  more  snap  in  my  movements.  I 
haven’t  had  time  to  try  it  yet,  but  1 
think  my  tennis  will  be  improved  by 
the  Daily  Dozen. 

And  I’ll  swear  that  the  next  time  1 
see  Walter  Camp  I’m  going  to  make 
him  take  back  what  he  told  the  editor 
of  Collier’s  about  me.  Which  is  this: 
“Wolff’s  in  pretty  good  shape.  But  he  s 
been  living  such  a  .sedentary,  life  that 
he  has  no  coordination  at  all. 

I  know  what  he  meant.  There  is  a 
devilish  trick  that  a  leader  can  play 
on  you  if  you  are  doing  the  Daily  Dozen. 
It  comes  in  the  hands-hips-head  set. 
The  leader  runs  you  through  them, 
lightning  fast,  like  this:  “Order 
hands.  Order— hips.  Order— head. 

You’re  not  to  move  unless  he  says 
order.  And  then  he’ll  call  “Hands 
or  “Head”— but  without  the  keyword, 
“Order.”  And,  ten  to  one,  he’ll  catch 
you,  just  as  Mr.  Camp  caught  me.  And 
you’ll  do  what  I  did,  poor  slave  of  an 
office  that  I  am — you’ll  follow  his  com¬ 
mand.  And  he  may  tell  some  one  your 
coordination  is  rotten.  .... 

But  if  your  experience  is  like  mine, 
you’ll  reestablish  the  old  coordination 
between  ears  and  eyes  and  muscles  in 
a  week  or  two  of  these  exercises,  and 
be  free  from  a  brand-new  insult. 

You  won’t  be  sorry,  anyway,  inis 
system  of  Walter  Camp’s  cannot  hurt 
you— in  which  it’s  different  from  a  good 
many  drills,  which  help  a  man  who  is 
so  fit  he  needs  no  special  exercise,  but 
founder  the  unfit  completely. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Meredith  says: 

“If  I  were  to  refer  at  all  to  the  high  cost  of  living.  I  would  say  its  solution  is  a  rn^ai 
problem  for  all  of  us.  It  is  the  farmers’  problem:  it  is  the  laborers’  and  ,t  ,s 

^he~business  men’s  problem:  and  we  must  a„  work  together  mutually  to  ta*e  °“  °f  ^ 
cost  of  distribution,  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  waste  m  labor  every  item  that  w 
in  meeting  this  situation.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Meredith  m  a  speech  before  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 

How  Swift  &  Company  helps 
to  solve  this  problem 

Food  is  the  chief  item  of  expense  in  the  average  family. 
Swift  &  Company  furnishes  one  of  the  largest  outlets 
for  meat  and  meat  products  in  the  world. 

This  is  what  Swift  &  Company  did  last  year  in  solving 
the  problem  Secretary  Meredith  points  out: 

We  furnished  meat  in  quantities  dependent  only  upon 
the  amount  of  live  stock  produced. 

We  encouraged  greater  production  by  helping  to  find 
a  market  for  animals  brought  to  market.  We  carried 
meats  in  a  steady  stream  to  consuming  centers  cities 
of  millions  and  hamlets  of  hundreds.  This  was  done 
at  an  average  profit  from  all  sources  of  only  one-fourth 
of  a  cent  per  pound  of  product. 

Of  every  dollar  received  by  Swift  &  Company  for  meat, 
cured  hides,  and  other  by-products,  an  average  of  85.4 
cents  was  paid  out  for  live  stock;  13  cents  for  expenses 
of  operation  and  distribution;  and  1.6  cents  was  left  for 
profit,  out  of  which  more  than  30,000  shareholders  had 
to  be  paid  a  return  for  the  use  of  their  capital. 

What  did  this?  Ability ,  experience,  equipment  resources 
and  an  underlying  purpose  throughout  Swift  &  Company 
to  prove  its  usefulness  at  all  times. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30,000  shareholders 
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Romance 
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rolled  away  and  Pug  went  in  pursuit 
of  it.  When  he  came  back,  Miss  Diego 
was  laughing.  Her  laughter  was  like 
the  light  music  of  a  fountain.  “Ameri¬ 
cano,  she  said,  “love  is  more  than  just 
loving.  Per  esempio,  my  great-grand¬ 
mother  was  captured  by  Lafitte  and 
married  to  one  of  his  buccaneers.  They 
say  that  she  loved  him  very  much.  Was 
he  not  bold  and  terrible,  did  he  not  give 
her  pearls  as  big  as  the  egg  of  the  hen 
and  diamonds  cut  in  squares?  She 
tame  back  to  Magella  with  the  fearless 
one,  scornful  of  less  fortunate  women 
who  had  married  cittadini." 

Pug  laughed.  “Marry  me,  and  I  will 
do  daily  murder  for  you.” 

“Murder?  * 


Fug  smiled  at  this.  He  knew  that 
Magella  was  not  blessed  with  a  spon¬ 
taneous  destiny. 

Diego  put  his  arm  through  Pug’s  and 
led  him  toward  the  palace.  “My  dear 

cm!  We  Par^  from  you  with  regret. 
When  you  come  again  to  Magella  you 
will  hnd  her  great  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Adios." 

Pug  glanced  over  the  President’s 
shoulder  at  Miss  Diego  and  the  abomi- 
nable  Mr.  Brown.  He  thought  that  she 
flashed  him  a  message  of  encourage¬ 
ment. 

But  he  couldn’t  be  sure.  Mr.  Brown 
bent  over  her.  With  one  hand  the 
made  sentimental  gestures. 
With  the  other  he  swung  his  bamhnn 


I  speak  of  romance.” 


That  Was  Certainly 


Shave 


That  s  what  you  will  say  if  you  prepare 
the  blade  of  your  razor  in  the  scientific 
manner. 

Magnified  1000  times  the  edge  of  a  Tazor 
blade  (ordinary  or  safety)  looks  like  a 
cross-cut  saw.  Between  the  microscopic 
teeth  moisture  collects  and  tiny  particles 
of  rust  form. 

It  is  this  indiscernible  rust  that  makes 
your  razor  pull  and  hurt  your  face.  And 
it  is  this  rust  you  must  prevent.  Stropping 
only  brgaks  off  the  rust  after  it  is  formed. 
Nor  can  you  wipe  a  blade  dry  enough  to 
get  all  the  moisture  from  between  the 
invisible  teeth  and  prevent  rusting. 


Therefore,  do  this:  Put  a  few  drops  of 
3-in-One  on  the  strop  occasionally,  to  keep 
it  soft.  Before  and  after  shaving,  draw 
razor  blade  between  thumbandforefinger 
moistened  with  3-in-One.  Then  rust 
will  positively  not  be  able  to  form. 

Do  this  and  you  will  be  gladly  surprised 
at  how  smooth  a  shave  can  be.  Further¬ 
more,  you  will  get  more  shaves  out  of  a 
“safety”  blade  than  you  ever  did  before. 
3-in-One  is  sold  by  all  good  hardware, 
sporting  goods,  drug  and  general  stores. 
East  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
15c,  30c  and  60c  in  bottles;  also  in  30c 
Handy  Oil  Cans. 

Free  3-in-One  for  You 

iply  say:  Send  me  your  interesting  circular,  “A  Razor 
iver,”  and  a  generous  free  sample  bottle  of  3-in-One  Oil. 

-in-One  Oil  Company 

troadway  New  York 


My  noble  aunt  is  as  deaf  as  a  post,”  said  the  President’s  daughter 


Miss  Diego  closed  her  eyes  and  tipped  cane,  barely  missing  the  Signora  Or 
back  her  pretty  head  so  that  Fug  saw  tega’s  nose  with  each  revolution, 
her  throat  circled  by  a  string  of  jet  Pug  bade  the  President  good-by  and 
beads.  took  himself  to  the  Piazza.  There  he 

The  checkered  sunlight,  quivering  sat  with  his  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes 
with  yellow  dust,  as  golden  pollen  and  his  heels  dug  into  the  hot  sand, 

sprinkles  the  petals  of  a  flower,  touched  ruminating  deeply  upon  the  ways  of 

her  white  dress,  her  nervous  hands,  her  women. 

smooth  hair.  “It  begins  to  appear,”  he  said  aloud 

It  was  very  still,  save  for  the  to  a  scared  Indian  child  who  had  tod- 

click  of  the  Signora  Ortega’s  knitting  died  up  to  stare  at  him,  “like  romance 

needles  and  the  dry  rustle  of  leaves  a  la  opera-bouffe.  Behold  me,  pig-eyed 
overhead.  son  of  a  Tapadas:  a  New  Yorker, 

“Also,”  Miss  Diego  went  on,  “my  twenty-six  years  old  and  in  my  right 
grandmother  was  kidnapped  by  a  mind.  Yet  to-night,  when  the  moon 
Tapadas,  an  Indian  from  behind  the  rises  from  the  Spanish  Main  and  the 
mountains.  And  my  grandfather  rode  world  is  full  of  wildness  and  magic,  I 
for  three  days  and  three  nights  and  shall  risk  my  unromantic' Yankee  neck 
fought  for  her  and  brought  her  home.  for  a  lady’s  whim.” 

Later,  when  they  were  so  happily  mar-  The  Indian  child  howled  and  ran 
ried,  he  went  to  the  camp  of  the  Tapa-  away,  while  Pug  strolled  down  to  the 
das  and  stole  their  sacred  fire  and  beach  and  spent  pesos  liberally  among 
bore  it,  still  burning,  to  my  grand-  the  Carib  crew  of  a  small  native 
mother.”  schooner. 

Miss  Diego’s  eyes  opened  and  Pug  When  he  returned  to  the  consulate, 
sidelong,  mischievous  and  found  the  Consul  asleep  in  the 

hammock,  he  tiptoed  to  his  room  and 
packed  his  belongings.  These  were 
carried  by  the  Consul’s  Indian  boy  to 


caught 
flash. 

“It  is  not  discreet  to  tell  of  one’: 
family.  But  papa  eloped  with  mamma 
thirty  years  ago.  .  .  .” 

“Ecco!”  Signora  Ortega  cried  sud 
denly.  “II  Presidents !” 


Barrios.  I’ll  remember. 


Juno  5,  1920 

Twilight  comes  suddenly  in  Magella. 
The  ardent  glow  of  the  sun  kindled 
the  peaks  of  the  Christinas,  dwelt  for 
a  moment  longer  upon  the  western  sky 
and  faded  into  the  luminous  violet 
of  dusk.  In  the  narrow  streets  oi 
the  city  barefooted  Indians  padded 
softly  toward  the  gates,  immaculate 
brown-skinned  dandies  gathered  at  the 
cafes,  women  sat  upon  the  doorsteps  or 
leaned  from  the  balconies.  The  lights 
of  the  Rough  Rider  wrote  wriggling 
hieroglyphics  across  the  harbor,  scarlet, 
green,  and  white,  and  to  the  north  the 
Capo  swung  a  pointing  finger,  now  out 
to  sea,  now  back  across  the  dark  waters 
of  the  bay.  Fireflies  danced  in  the 
gardens  and  the  palm  fronds  rattled 
faintly  in  a  breeze  pungent  with  the 
odor  of  tropical  flowers. 

Pug  and  the  Consul  dined  in  the  patio. 
They  talked  variously,  as  the  walrus 
to  the  carpenter,  of  life  and  govern¬ 
ments,  vegetables  and  diamonds,  rail¬ 
ways  and  grand  opera.  When  the  moon 
sailed  over  the  patio,  filling  it  with  a 
cold  whiteness,  Pug  rose  and  shook  the 
Consul’s  hand.  They  parted  casually, 
in  the  manner  of  their  kind. 

“ Adios .  Good  luck,  amigo.  And^don  t 
trio  over  your  romantic  ambitions. 

“Thanks.  I  won’t.  Good-by.”  Pug 
ran  swiftly  up  the  flight  of  stone  steps 
which  led  to  the  roof,  and  paused  there. 
It  was  eleven  o’clock.  Magella  had  gone 
to  bed.  The  faint  street  lamps  cowered 
in  the  face  of  the  moon.  Before  Pug  a 
semicircle  of  white  roof  tops  fringed  the 
harbor  like  the  gleaming  blade  of  a 
scimitar.  He  could  see  the  towers  of 
the  old  cathedral,  and  not  far  away 
the  black  tangle  of  the  President  s  gar¬ 
den.  Thither  he  went,  padding  light¬ 
ly  from  roof  to  roof,  with  a  pleasui- 
able  excitement  in  his  heart,  a  sort 
of  glad  lightness  and  exuberance,  a 
glory.  What  had  she  said?  Heart 
of  my  heart?” 

Looking  over  his  shoulder,  he  saw  a 
schooner  drifting  like  a  moth  in  the 
path  of  the  moon,  tacking  m  a  leisurely 
manner,  as  one  who  waits,  up  and  down 
before  the  beach.  Farther  out  the  Rough 
Rider  lay  at  anchor,  a  cluster  of  native 
lighters  clinging  like  barnacles  to  hei 
sides. 


a  VERY  high  wall  inclosed  the  garden 
A  of  the  Casa  Diego.  Pug  dropped  on 
his  hands  and  knees  and  wriggled  its 
entire  length  until  he  reached  the  pal 
ace  There,  within  his  reach,  was  the 
iron  railing  of  a  balcony  which  faced 
the  street.  This  he  caught,  and  swing 
iny  by  both  hands,  dropped  upon  a  nar¬ 
row  ledge,  a  sort  of  stone  coping,  which 
encircled  the  entire  residence.  The  stieet 
Ibelow  was  deserted.  But  at  the  corner, 
where  the  building  turned  upon  the 
Piazza  Independenza,  a  solitary,  bare 
footed  sentry  paced  in  the  frosty  moon¬ 
light,  his  long  musket  balanced  over 
his  shoulder.  Pug  waited  until  the  tel 
low  had  disappeared.  Then,  standing- 
straight  on  the  narrow  ledge,  he  cau¬ 
tiously  approached  Miss  Diegos  win¬ 
dow.  And  then  he  saw  an  astounding 

1  A^  ladder  stood  against  the  wall. 

Caught  in  the  topmost  rung,  a  silk 

scarf  fluttered  in  the  light  wind  from 
the  sea.  Pug  held  his  breath  and, 
stooping,  untangled  the  pretty  thing. 
He  remembered  that  Miss  Diego  had 
worn  it  about  her  shoulders  that  after¬ 
noon;  it  still  held  the  fragrance  of  her 
person,  a  perfume  like  the  blossom  of 
the  orange,  intangible,  delicate  and  in¬ 
toxicating.  Pug  groaned  and  peered 
through  the  open  window. 

“ Nome  di  Dio'."  a  terrified  feminine 
voice  cried  within.  u Chi  e?  Who  is  it. 

Name  of  Goa,  speak!” 

Pug  did  not  answer,  but  jumped 
lightly  into  the  room.  Some  one  rushed 
past  hinr  in  the  dark  and  beat  against 
the  walls,  now  here,  now  there,  like  a 
trapped  bird. 

“Hush!”  Pug  said.  “Be  still.  Im 
not  going  to  hurt  you.  I  am  Mr.  Fair- 
child.” 

“Again?”  the  woman  s  voice  whis 
pered.  “Oh,  Dio,  again?  I  thought  you 
had  gone.  Gone  with  my  signorina,  my 
darling,  my  little  saint.  Now  you  come 
back  for  me !  Go  you,  evil-eyed  one,  or 
I  will  kill  you.” 


Pug  struck  a  match.  In  the  feeble  1 
circle  of  light  he  saw  a  dark-skinned 
native  girl,  crouched  on  hei  heels  y 
the  bed. 

“You  are  not  he!”  she  said,  staling. 
“The  first  one,  0  Dio!  I  saw  him  theie 
at  the  window.  He  said:  ‘Tell  her  I 
wait.  I  am  the  Signor  Fair-r-child.  1 
told  her.  And  she  ran  to  the  window — 
straight  as  a  pigeon  flies  to  its  nest 
She  looked.  She  cried  out.  Then  he 
took  her.  I  watched.  She  struggled  in 
his  arms.  He  put  her  into  a  carriage 
and  they  drove— that  way,  toward  the 
Piazza.” 

“How  long  ago?” 

“Ten  minutes.  Ah,  Dio!" 

The  match  flickered  out. 

“Ah,  my  little  saint,  my  poor  inno¬ 
cent  dove,  my  darling  one — ” 

“Be  still.  Open  the  door.  I  must 
speak  to  the  President.  Quick  now.” 

The  girl  scurried  to  her  feet  with  a 
gasp  of  terror,  opened  the  door  and  ran 
down  the  lighted  corridor.  Pug  raced 
at  her  heels.  He  was  disconcerted  but 
not  discouraged.  Some  one  had  eloped 
with  Miss  Diego,  and  he  thought  he 
knew  who  it  was.  No  one  but  the  tall 
Mr.  Brown,  he  of  the  pin  checks  and 
the  facile  fingers,  had  seen  the  look 
which  had  passed  that  afternoon  be¬ 
tween  Miss  Diego  and  Pug.  “Heart  of 
my  heart!”  So  that  was  it  jealousy 

and  a  bad  debt.  ...  .  , 

The  little  brown  maidservant  pointed 
to  a  door.  “II  Presidente,”  she  gasped. 
And,  flinging  her  arms  over  her  face, 
she  slid  to  the  floor. 

PUG  rapped  sharply  and,  receiving 
no  answer,  opened  the  door.  Presi 
dent  Diego’s  room  was  ablaze  with  light. 
Candles  burned  in  the  crystal  chande¬ 
liers,  on  the  mantel,  on  the  table  in  the 
center  of  the  apartment.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  himself,  in  the  full  uniform  of  an 
admiral  of  the  Magellan  navy  (non 
existent)  sat  alone  by  the  table;  be¬ 
fore  him  four  wine  glasses,  many  bot 
ties,  a  stack  of  chips,  and  a  litter  of 
cards.  With  every  slow  breath  the 
medals  on  Diego’s  breast  winked  and 

glittered.  _  . 

Pug  spoke  gently  from  the  door t  l\lr. 

President.” 

Diego  turned  his  bead.  Pug  saw,  in 
that  merciless  illumination,  that  he  was 
both  tired  and  old;  possibly  frightened, 
or  possibly  ashamed.  Then  he  got  to 
his  feet,  flung  out  his  hands,  and  a 
shower  of  silver  coins  fell  and  rolled 
into  every  corner  of  the  gaudy  room. 
“Signor  Pug — this  is  an  intrusion. 

Pug  closed  the  door  softly  behind  him 
“What  sum  have  you  lost  to  Messrs. 
Brown,  Smith,  and  Jones?” 

“You  are  impertinent.  Leave  me,  or  I 
will  call  the  guard—”  His  voice  broke. 
Pushing  back  his  chair,  he  went  to 
the  mantel— a  fireplace  in  the  tropics, 
—and  stared  at  the  flamboyant  portrait 
of  himself  which  hung  above  it:  Diego 
the  undefeated,  mounted  on  a  snow 
white  charger,  while  above  his  snowy 
head  an  angel  hovered  with  a  laurei 
wreath.  “I  refused  to  pay!”  he  shouted 
“I  refused.  They  threatened.  And  still 
I  refused.  What  are  those  little  squares 
of  cardboard,  to  throw  away  my  honor, 
to  deceive  my  people?  What  is  a  prom¬ 
ise  made  to  scoundrels?  I  refused.^  And 
they  have  no  way  to  make  me  pay.  ^ 
“They  have  found  a  way  already. 
Diego  shivered.  “I  don’t  understand. 
“Where  is  Miss  Diego?” 

“In  her  room.  Asleep.” 

“She  is  no  longer  there.  A  ladder  has 
been  put  up  to  her  window  from  the 
Via  delle  Belle  Donne,  and  your  enemies 
—no,  Mr.  President,  your  accomplices— 
have  carried  her  away.” 

Diego  shouted:  “You  lie!” 

“Go  and  see.” 

The  old  man  pushed  Pug  aside  and 
flung  open  the  door.  At  his  feet  the 
little  servant  fell  in  a  crumpled  heap. 
“It  is  true,  Signor  Presidente;  my  little 
dove  is  gone.” 

From  that  moment  things  moved 
swiftly.  With  a  wide  gesture  of  de¬ 
spair,  Diego  explained  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  The  Consul’s  amateur  psychol¬ 
ogy  was  correct;  Diego  had  a  passion 
for  cards  and  he  had  lost  heavily  to  the 
professional  gamblers,  who  had  come 
down  from  New  Orleans  to  pluck  the 
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Low  Cost  Hauling 

OW  to  reduce  costs?  That  is  the  big  problem  that  con¬ 
fronts  every  business  in  the  immediate  future.  Trail- 
mobile  hauling  is  the  most  economical  method  of  moving 
goods.  Under  some  circumstances  it  cuts  the  usual  hauling 

costs  50  per  cent  or  more.  ,  . 

The  load  can  be  put  on  while  the  truck  and  driver  are  away, 
making  it  possible  to  keep  them  moving  with  a  load  almost 
constantly.  Idle  standing  time  for  expensive  equipment  and  a 

well-paid  man  are  almost  eliminated.  .  , , 

The  Trailmobile  doubles  the  load  the  truck  hauls,  and  enables 
the  driver  to  get  twice  as  much  done  with  no  more  effort.  1  he 
Trailmobile  increases  fuel  and  operating  costs  for  the  truck 
only  about  12^4  per  cent. 

Semi-T railmobile  equipment  is  especially  adapted  for  city 
hauling  because  of  the  short  turning  radius.  The  1  railmobile 
fifth-wheel  makes  coupling  automatic,  and  reduces  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  drop  one  Semi-T railmobile  and  pick  up  another  to  a 

The  most  advanced  design and  Urn  most  rugged  construction  and  accurate  workmanship  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Trailmobile.  It  is  in  every  detail  a  quality  vehicle. 

The  Trailmobile  Company 
665  Fifth  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  Trailmobile  proposition  is  as  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  dealer  as  to  the  consumer. 


The  Motorless 
Motor  Truck 
Thousands  in  Use 
DIVISION  No.  1 
Light,  one-way  four- 
wheeled  Trailmobiles 
for  use  wi*h  passenger 
cara  or  light  trucks 

1,250  lbs.;  %-ton,  and 
1  ton. 

DIVISION  No.  2 

Heavy-duty  four- 
wbeeled  Trailmobiles 
for  use  with  trucks: 
1^-tons,  one-way;  2 
tons:  3  Yi -tons,  and  5 
tons  reversible  and  one¬ 
way. 

DIVISION  No.  3 

Semi-T  railmobiles 
2*4 -tons;  4  tons;  6 
tons,  and  10  tons. 

DIVISION  No.  4 
Pole  Trailmobiles5; 
lV£-t.on,  3  ton,  5  ton 
and  7  ton. 


Good  roads  are  preserved  by  reducing  the  load  carried  on  each  wheel 
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CLOUD  75 

SPARK  PLUGS 

Buy  them  where  gou  get  your  magazines 

WHETHER  you  own  a  pleasure  car  or  a  truck— it 
pays  to  equip  with  Cloud  “75”  Spark  Plugs.  Cloud 
“75’s”  are  not  faddish  or  freaky.  They  are  sturdily 
built  to  give  long  and  consistent  service.  Made  of  the 
Highest  grade  cold  rolled  steel,  and  nickel-plated  they  are 
absolutely  rust-proof.  Only  the  best  of  imported  porcelain, 
English  Koalin,  which  stands  a  temperature  of  2600  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  is  used  in  their  manufacture.  Special  copper 
asbestos  filled  gaskets  make  the  Cloud  “75”  absolutely  com¬ 
pression  and  leak-proof,  and  the  electrodes  of  sub-platinum 
wire  will  not  warp,  pit  or  burn.  The  special  combination 
universal  terminal  takes  any  kind  of  connection. 

Cloud  “75’s”  are  not  only  as  good  as  the  best,  but  they  are  sold  every¬ 
where  and  the  price— 75  cents— is  one  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

You  can  buy  Cloud  "75’s”  anywhere!  It  is  always  easy  to  get  a  new 
Cloud  “75“  for  your  car  or  truck.  No  matter  what  store  you  go  into, 
druggist’s,  news-dealer’s  or  retail  store,  look  for  attractive  display  card 
of  Cloud  “75”  Spark  Plugs.  Buy  Cloud  75's”  where  you  see  the  card. 

Go  through  the  season  without  spark  plug  trouble.  Equip  with  Cloud 
"75”  Spark  Plugs  today.  Buy  them  where  you  bought  this  magazine. 


DEALERS:  This  is  No.  1 
of  a  series  of  national  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  appear 
this  season.  Get  a  card 
of  Cloud  “75”  Spark 
Plugs  ( one  dozen)  from 
your  wholesale  n ews 
company  today. 


Distributed  by  Western  News  Co..  21-29  E.  Austin  Ave..  Chicago 


The  Cloud  Accessories  Corporation 
1408  S.  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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It  s  a 
WDC ” 


Not  just  a  pipe,  but  a  WDC 
—  national  headquarters  for 
good  cheer,  good  fellowship, 
and  lasting  pipe  satisfaction. 

Genuine  French  Briar, 
Demuth  seasoned,  guaran¬ 
teed  against  cracking  or  burn¬ 
ing  through. 

Wm.  Demuth  &  Co.,  new  ycrk 

H'orld’s  Largest  Makers  of  Fine  Pipes 
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Qppreciates 


The  name  is  eo3u 
to  remember 


What  Cat’s  Paw- 
Heels  mean  to  her 
in  her  round  of 
daily  duties. 

There  are  no  holes 
to  track  mud  or  dirt. 

No  heel  marks  on  the 
polished  floor. 


Magellan  goose.  The  President’s  per¬ 
sonal  fortune  was  gone.  Night  after 
night  for  three  months  he  had  watched 
it  dwindle.  Now  and  again  he  had  won 
large  sums.  Fabulous  sums!  Then,  to 
restrain  his  wabbling  courage,  he  had 
spent  recklessly.  A  new  carriage.  A 
bronze  statue.  A  chapel.  No  sooner 
won  than  spent,  or  lost. 

This  night,  beaten  and  baffled,  he  had 
played  again.  And  now,  trusting  to  the 
saint,  he  had  placated  and  bribed  with 
a  rococo  shrine  in  the  cathedral  of 
John  and  Paul,  he  had  drawn  his  stake 
from  the  Government  treasury  and  had 
lost.  Ten  thousand  dollars.  Had  lost, 
and  then,  throwing  the  cards  into  the 
cast-iron  faces  of  the  Messrs.  Jones, 
Brown,  and  Smith,  had  refused  to  pay. 

“They  left  me,”  he  sobbed,  “to  do 
that — to  steal  my  piccola  santa,  and  to 
hold  her  until  I  pay.  To-morrow,  mark 
my  word,  Signor  Pug,  I  will  hear  from 
them!” 

He  rose  unsteadily  and  flung  out  his 
arms.  “To-morrow,  not  I,  but  my  peo¬ 
ple,  must  pay  for  my  mistake.  Signor 
Pug,  I  haven’t  a  peso!  Not  a  centavo! 
Not  a  real !” 

Pug  reminded  the  martial  hero  that 
Miss  Diego  had  been  spirited  away  in  a 
carriage.  The  President’s  reputation 
was  safe  if  the  kidnappers  could  be 
overtaken.  Cab  horses  in  Magella  were 
possessed  of  no  great  speed.  Ebbenel 
b  ollow  by  all  means !  There  were  only 
two  roads  out  of  the  capital.  One  led 
through  the  gate  of  San  Pedro,  across 
the  alluvial  plain  and,  following  the  new 
American  railway,  pierced  the  canon. 
Beyond,  there  was  nothing  but  wilder¬ 
ness;  a  tangled  jungle  full  of  maraud¬ 
ing  beasts,  and  then  the  desolate  slopes 
of  the  Christinas. 

Another  road  skirted  the  city,  passed 
the  fortress  of  San  Martin,  and,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  depressions  of  the  coast, 
wound  northward  toward  Porto  Bio,  the 
nearest  town  of  considerable  size,  and 
the  stronghold  of  a  large  party  of  anti¬ 
royalists.  Such  of  Diego’s  enemies  as 
had  not  been  killed  or  imprisoned  dur¬ 
ing  the  revolution  had  escaped  to  this 
seaboard  town,  where,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  Nationalist  comandante . 
they  gathered  together  the  remnants  of 
their  shattered  fortunes.  It  stood  to 
reason  that  the  gamblers  had  taken 
that  way.  Such  men  as  Brown,  Smith, 
and  Jones  do  not  risk  their  highly  civil¬ 
ized  persons  in  such  dangerous  forests 
and  canons  as  those  behind  the  Chris¬ 
tinas. 

‘‘Send  Gonelli  through  the  Indian 
Trail,”  Fug  advised.  “He  is  trust¬ 
worthy,  and  if .  he  should  encounter 
your  precious  trio  he  will  bring  them 
back  to  you,  alive  or  dead.  I’m  going 
toward  Porto  Bio.  Can  you  give  me 
the  loan  of  a  horse?” 
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love,  for  Messrs.  Smith,  Brown,  and 
Jones. 

And  along  toward  dawn,  when  the 
moon  had  called  it  a  night  and  had 
knocked  off,  the  big  charger  clattered 
around  a  bend  in  the  road,  stopped, 
quivered,  expanded  his  nostrils,  and 
played  ring-a-round-a-rosy. 

“Whoa!”  said  Pug,  smoothing  the 
martial  one  down  with  the  palm  of  his 
hand.  “Whoa,  Alexander!  Are  you  a 
horse  or  a  Ferris  wheel?” 

Alexander  thought  better  of  it  and 
pranced  forward,  gingerly  and  daintily 
picking  his  way.  It  was  as  dark  as  a 
closet.  The  Southern  Cross  burned  no 
more.  Close  at  hand  you  could  hear  the 
whistle  of  many  small  waves  on  some 
pebbly  beach.  And  there  in  the  road 
turned  over  on  its  side,  was  a  public 
hack,  such  a  dilapidated  and  threadbare 
vehicle  as  passes  for  a  cab  in  Magella 
Diegos  war  horse  edged  around  it. 
snorting  and  quivering. 

“Carrambos!”  a  sullen  voice  cried 
from  the  darkness.  “What  beast  is 
this — baboon,  alligator,  jaguar,  or 
demon?  Devour  me;  I  can  do  no  more.” 
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RUBBER  HEELS 


And  —  most 
ant  of  all — 


import- 


FhctionPlug 

-prevents  slipping 


And  makes  them  wear  longer  than 
the  ordinary  kind. 

Insist  upon  Cat  s  Paws  of  your 
repairman — black,  white  or  tan — for 
men,  women  and  children. 

FOSTER  RUBBER  CO. 

105  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Originators  and  Patentees  of  the 
Foster  Friction  Plug  which  prevents 
slipping. 


PUG  rode  first  to  the  beach.  There 
he  held  whispered  converse  with  a 
man  who  waited  in  a  rowboat  upon  the 
whispering  fringe  of  surf.  The  Carib 
nodded,  held  out  his  brown  palm  for 
silver,  and  pulled  off  across  the  harbor 
to  that  small  schooner  which  still  tacked 
aimlessly  in  the  silver-flaked  path  of  the 
moon.  Pug  watched  until  the  fellow 
had  delivered  his  message.  Then  the 
sail,  which  had  a  moment  before  been 
sable,  swung  to  the  fresh  wind  and 
the  schooner  moved  away  toward  the 
Capo  headland,  snow-white,  mysterious, 
silent.  Behind  it  the  rowboat  bobbed, 
small  and  black,  while  the  Carib,  his 
silver  earned,  bent  over  the  oars. 

Pug  raced  along  the  road  to  Porto 
Bio,  mounted  on  the  President’s  own 
white  charger.  The  big  animal’s  hoofs 
struck  the  road  with  the  rhythmic  clat¬ 
ter  of  horses  heard  offstage  in  a  Drury 
Lane  melodrama.  The  landscape  flowed 
by,  a  blur  of  ’dobe  houses,  beach,  and 
tangled  vegetation.  Pug  bent  his  head 
to  the  breeze  and  laughed  aloud.  Once 
he  loosened  the  revolver  in  his  pocket. 
Once  he  remembered  what  Miss  Diego 
had  said:  “Heart  of  my  heart.”  And 
his  own  heart  leaped  and  he  felt  a  fear¬ 
ful  delight.  This  was  better  than  woo¬ 
ing  a  girl  in  the  New  York  fashion,  a 
flirtation,  a  kiss  or  two,  a  bachelor  din¬ 
ner,  and  a  fashionable  wedding.  He 
blessed  whatever  gods  there  are,  the 
gods  of  youth  and  the  affable  gods  of 


■DUG  laughed.  “Fear  not,  amigo.  I 
-L  am  a  traveler  on  the  way  to  Porto 
Bio.  What  has  happened  here?” 

“The  worst.  I  sell  my  carriage  and 
my  horse  to  three  gentlemen,  a  tall,  a 
small,  and  a  not  so  small  one.  Also, 
there  is  a  lady.  She  screams  and  kicks 
like  a  she-demon.  They  tell  me  to  drive 
like  the  wind.  They  pay.  Each  time  I 
stop  they  pay  more.  I  wring  them  dry 
fe/  sponge.  Why  not?  My  horse  is 
dead  and  I  am  crazed  with  fear.  The 
three  and  the  lady  go  on — afoot.  And 
may  God  go  with  them.  I  could  not.” 
‘‘How  long  have  you  been  here?” 
Twenty  minutes — perhaps  more.  I 
have  an  ague.  I  shall  be  dead  in  the 
morning.” 

Pug  followed  the  fugitives  as  quietly 
as  he  could.  Diego’s  charger  had  a 
tread  meant  to  echo  round  Magella  and 
strike  terror  in  the  heart  of  tepid  Roy¬ 
alists.  Fug  could  see  nothing  save  the 
dim  white  thread  of  the  road  and,  to  the 
right,  the  occasional  flash  of  the  Capo 
light  as  it  turned  to  sweep  the  harbor. 
Barrios,  he  knew,  must  be  near  at  handj 
for  when  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  he 
could  see  the  lights  of  the  capital-  he 
was  already  upon  the  headland.  ’  He 
pulled  the  war  horse  to  a  walk.  When 
within  a  stone’s  threw  of  the  stony  path 
which  turned  off  to  the  Capo  he  stopped 
suddenly. 

A  flicker  of  dawn  had  lightened  the 
world;  things  appeared  out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  like  the  shadows  upon  an  under 
exposed  negative.  He  saw  some  people 
hurrying  down  the  Porto  Bio  road,  one  • 
tall,  one  small,  one  not  so  small,  and,  be¬ 
tween  them,  a  woman  in  a  white  dress 
who  stumbled  as  they  urged  her  for¬ 
ward. 

Pug  followed,  his  hand  upon  his  re¬ 
volver,  joy  in  his  heart.  And  then  some¬ 
thing  happened  which  the  simple  tac¬ 
tics  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Brown,  and  Jones 
had  not  led  him  to  expect.  He  became 
aware  that  the  tall  Mr.  Brown  had 
stopped  in  his  tracks.  He  turned 
There  was  a  flash,  an  explosion,  and 
the  war  horse  Alexander,  struck  neat¬ 
ly  between  the  eyes,  went  down  on  his 
knees,  rolled  over,  and  while  Pug 
sprang  free,  kicked  mightily  and  died. 

This  man  Brown,”  Pug  thought, 
“speaks  eloquently  with  a  gun.” 

He  laughed,  licked  his  lips,  and 
crouched  behind  the  towering  comse 
of  Diego’s  charger. 

It  was  evident  that  the  fugitives  had 
mistaken  him  for  Diego.  Pug  heard 
Miss  Diego  shriek:  “Papa,  I  am 
here!” 

Mr.  Brown,  jiggling  his  revolver  care- 
lessly,  advanced  upon  Pug’s  improvised 
barricade.  When  within  ten  feet  he 
stopped  and  said:  “Now,  Mr.  President, 
go  easy.  Hand  me  the  ten  thousand 
nice  and  proper,  making  no  squeals,  and 
we  will  head  for  Porto  Bio,  leaving  you 
to  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  tropical 
politics.  Stand  up.  Easy  now.” 

The  pin-check  suitor  (no  pun  in¬ 
tended)  laughed  affably  and,  to  show 
that  there  was  no  hard  feeling,  fired 
over  the  head  of  the  prostrate  Alex¬ 
ander.  Then  Fug  lost  his  temper  and, 
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rising  quickly,  let  Mr  Brown  have  it 
through  the  palm  of  his  facile  right 
hand  The  gambler  yelled,  struggled  to 
fire  again,  failed,  and  flung  both  arms 
above  his  head.  Pug  possessed  himself 
of  the  eloquent  revolver  and,  leaving 
Mr  Brown  seated  dejectedly  upon  Alex¬ 
ander’s  bulging  side,  ran  up  the  road. 

Miss  Diego  was  engaged  in  holding 
Smith  and  Jones.  Her  methods  were 
time-worn  but  effective.  Even  so  must 
Eve  on  occasion  have  engaged  the  atten- 
tion  of  Adam.  She  screamed,  kicked,  bit, 
and  clawed.  When  she  saw  Pug  run¬ 
ning  toward  her  with  the  revolver  m 
his  hand  she  cried:  “It  is  not  papa  It 
is  Signor  Pug!”  And  fainted  m  Mr. 
Jones’s  arms. 

“Wonderful  girl,”  whispered  Pug. 

Mr.  Smith,  sucking  his  left  hand 
where  Miss  Diego’s  sharp,  white  teeth 
had  left  a  mark,  with  his  right  wrestled 
with  his  revolver.  The  shot  went  wild, 
but  Pug  stumbled  and  fell  headlong, 
face  down  in  the  dust  of  the  Porto  Bio 
road  Face  down,  but  with  one  eye  free 
for  observation.  He  saw  the  valorous 
Mr  Smith  advancing  upon  him,  chest 
arched,  full  of  pride  and  confidence. 

“He  is  dead,”  Mr.  Smith  whispered, 
showing  his  teeth.  With  the  tip  of  his 
patent-leather  boot  he  poked  Pug  gent¬ 
ly  It  was  but  the  matter  of  an  instant 
to  trip  him,  to  deprive  him  of  his  pretty 
gun,  and  to  sit  upon  his  chest,  reducing 
its  inflation  considerably.  . 

“Cock  Robin,”  said  Pug,  tweaking  Mr. 
Smith’s  nose,  “your  little  arrow  is  in 
my  pocket.  I  am  now  going  after  Mr. 

Jones.  Be  good.”  , 

Whereupon  Miss  Diego  recovered 
consciousness  and  captured  Mr.  Jones 
herself. 

“It  was  of  a  simplicity,”  she  con¬ 
fessed  later.  “When  I  saw  you,  my 
Pug,  approach,  so  calm,  so  brave,  1  dis 
tracted  from  you  the  attention  ot  this 
ferocious  Signor  Jones.  I  have  nails 
of  the  sharpest.  Behold!  I  scratched. 
Men  are  strange  creatures,  heart  ot  ray 
heart.  They  will  brave  the  lion  in  the 
den.  But  an  angry  woman  makes 
cowards  of  them  all.” 

DAWN  had  broken  over  Magella 
when  the  priest  at  Barrios  was 
wakened  out  of  a  dreamless  sleep  to 
officiate  at  the  wedding  of  a  disheveled 
American  and  a  very  tired,  very  pretty, 
very  merry  young  lady  who  said  tha. 
she  was  Mercedes  Diego,  daughter  of 
the  Royalist  leader.  There  were  three 
witnesses,  one  tall,  one  short,  and  one 
not  so  short,  who  gave  their  names  as 
Signor  Smith,  Signor  Jones,  and  Signor 
Brown,  all  from  New  York. 

The  priest  of  Barrios  was  more  than 
half  asleep,  but  he  married  them.  And, 
as  Miss  Diego  had  said,  it  was  an  at- 
fair  of  sufficient  grandeur.  The  sun 
came  out  of  the  sea  and  lighted  then- 
happiness.  The  bells  of  the  little  church 
of  Barrios  rang  gladly  overhead.  The 
air  was  sweet  with  the  spice  of  the  sea, 


the  fragrance,  too,  of  the  dew-drenched, 
tropical  land.  Robins  sang  and  a  pai- 
rot  gave  lively  tongue  in  a  ciba  tree 
near  by.  Only  the  three  witnesses 
seemed  not  to  feel  the  romance  of  the 
glorious  morn.  They  groaned  and  felt 
with  gingerly  fingers  the  scratches 
which  decorated  their  cheeks.  The 
priest  at  Barrios  wondered.  But  he  was  i 
a  simple  man  and  knew  love  when  it 
spoke  from  the  eyes  of  a  man  and  a 
woman.  So  he  married  and  blessed 
them  and  offered  them  to  drink  of  his 
best  vino  bianco. 

A  schooner  lay  just  off  the  beach  and 
a  rowboat,  manned  by  sleepy  Caribs. 
waited  in  shallow  water.  The  priest  ot 
Barrios,  when  speaking  of  these  strange  ! 
things  afterward,  always  shook  his 
head.  “They  came  with  the  dawn  and 
in  to  the  face  of  the  dawn  they  sailed 
away  again.  A  small  boat  took  them 
to  the  schooner.  Sail  was  hoisted  and, 
in  the  fresh  wind  of  that  glorious  morn¬ 
ing,  they  vanished  down  the  path  of  the 
sun — the  bride,  the  groom,  and  the 
wounded  wedding  guests.  I  stood  on 
the  beach,  my  hand  shading  my  eyes. 
Figlio  mio,  to  this  day  I  wonder  whether 
it  was  some  dream  of  mine.  ...  1 

watched.  And  presently,  from  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  capital,  as  is  usual,  the 
ship  of  the  American  company  steamed 
into  my  vision.  Slowly  she  advanced 
and  swiftly  the  schooner  raced  to  meet 
her.  They  met.  A  great  puff  of  black 
smoke  from  the  funnels  of  the  big  ship 
smirched  the  sky,  and  there,  hallway  to 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  she  stopped. 
For  a  moment  she  stopped.  I  swear  to 
this;  then  she  moved  on  again,  leaving 
that  schooner  tossing  in  her  wake.  Had 
she  taken  the  strangers  aboard?  Or  did 
they  return  to  Magella  with  the  sailing 
vessel?  I  know  not.  Figlio  mio,  I  have 
only  one  proof  of  their  reality.  Be 
hold!  An  American  gold  piece  of  un¬ 
known  denomination.  What  think  you?” 

The  wireless  operator  at  the  Capo 
was  equally  curious.  On  that  morning 
when  the  Rough  Rider  slipped  past  the 
Isola  di  Sabbia  into  the  open  sea,  a 
radio  message  was  received  for  the 
American  Consul.  It  ran: 

“I  am  on  board  Rough  Rider,  north¬ 
ward  bound,  Mrs.  Fairchild  and  the  bad 
debt  with  me.  Break  the  news  to  his 
nibs.  Gosh,  how  happy  we  are!” 

An  hour  later,  still  puzzled,  the  wire¬ 
less  operator  at  the  Capo  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  speeding  after  the  Rough  Rider. 
The  smudge  of  smoke  from  her  funnels 
still  lay  upon  the  horizon,  but  she  her¬ 
self  had  gone.  The  message  ran : 

“Lovers,  go  you  with  God.  Diego. 

And  so  the  shutter  closes.  But-  for 
an  instant,  before  the  vision  fades,  we 
see  a  steamer  hurrying  up  the  sea. 
Leaning  on  the  rail,  looking  back  at  the 
misty  outlines  of  the  fabulous  Chris 
tinas,  the  laughing  Signor  Pug  and  the 
merry  Miss  Diego — Vaya  con  Dios. 
Fade  out! 


The  Perfect  Mile 
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and  builders  can  point  as  embodying 
ideal  features. 

A  private  organization  has  under¬ 
taken  the  task  of  setting  up  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  what  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  ultimate  in  permanent,  adequate, 
safe,  and  beautiful  main-line  American 
highways  of  the  immediate  future.  Th e 
Lincoln  Highway  Association,  with 
headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has 
set  itself  to  accomplish  this  task  in  the 
most  creditable  and  economical  way. 

The  Lincoln  Highway  itself  has  long 
been  referred  to  as  “America  s  Object 
Lesson  Road.”  The  great  transconti¬ 
nental  highway,  dedicated  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  President  Lincoln,  was  conceived 
and  promoted  with  the  idea  of  estab¬ 
lishing  across  the  heart  of  the  Union 
a  great  main-line  arterial  road  which 
would  some  day  be  the  backbone  of  a 
nation-wide  American  highway  system. 
The  constructive  dreamers  who  first 
visualized  the  Lincoln  Highway  and 
organized  the  association  in  1913  had 
as  a  final  ideal  a  great  permanently 
built  transcontinental  road,  stretching 


from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  best  of  our  engineering 
and  architectural  skill  and  artistry. 

But,  naturally,  since  1913  highway 
funds  have  never  been  available  at 
any  point  along  the  Lincoln  Highway, 
or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  American 
route,  to  enable  the  construction  of  even 
a  short  section  of  the.  ultimate.  ideal 
which  was  originally  visualized  in  the 
minds  of  the  association’s  founders. 
Our  highway  building  has  been  largely 
a  compromise  between  what  should  be 
built  and  what  could  be  built  with  avail¬ 
able  funds.  . 

The  association  has  been  hoping  tor 
several  years  to  be  enabled  some  day 
to  assist  some  State  to  build,  for  object- 
lesson  purposes,  at  least  a  short  section 
of  what  experience  indicates  the  traffic 
of  the  future  will  require— a  section 
which,  during  the  next  twenty  years, 
could  stand  as  a  model  for  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  highway  improvement 
where  needed  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Now  the  association  is  at  last  in  a 


Reasons  for 
buying 

Lastlong 
Union  Suits. 

They  are 

Feather¬ 

weight 

Flat-knit 

Loose- 

htting 

Absorbent 

Elastic 

“V”Shaped 

Belt 


FLAT-KNIT  is  a  trade  term  for  a 
knitted  fabric  that  is  flat  not 
ribbed.  Athletes  wear  flat- knit  shirts 
because  they  are  elastic  and  absorbent. 
Lastlong  flat-knit  union  suits  are  much 
lighter,  but  elastic  and  absorbent.  Made 
of  fine-count  cotton  yarn  spun  to  our 
order. 

Lastlong  union  suits  are  like  luxurious 
imported'  underwear,  but  the  price  tag  is 
minus  the  import  tax. 

T  hey  are  made  of  the  best  feather¬ 
weight,  flat-knit,  cotton  fabric  produced 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Three-quarter  leg,  short  sleeve;  short  sleeve 
knee  length;  long  sleeve,  ankle  length,  and 
athletic  styles  for  men.  Boys,  athletic. 

“ Buy  with  Knowledge ”  bookie!  and  sample  _of 
fabric  sent  on  request 

Sold  by  retailers 

LASTLONG  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

349  Broadway  Dept.  C  New  \  oik 


For 


-rf=ty\DE:  M'A.FtK 


:or 


Mon  FEATHERWEIGHT  -  -  FLAT-KNIT  B(}yS 

TJnion  /Suits 


.7  /, 


$2.00 


<  /A-' 


/  / 


/  / 


Money-Back  OfFer 

Put  an  Outlook  on  your  car 
and  try  it  20  days.  Then  if 
you  are  willing  to  part  with 
it  send  it  back  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  All  dealers 
are  authorized  by  us  to  make 
this  same  MONEY -BACK 
GUARANTEEof  satisfaction. 


Easy 


to  Put  On  The 


_ f  Out¬ 
look  “Regular”  clamps  over  the 
top  of  the  windshield.  #  Anyone 
can  put  it  on  in  ten  minutes  or 
less  without  other  tools  than  a 
screwdriver  and  a  pair  of  hands. 
Onceon  it stayson.  Therubber 
roller  protects  the  glass  and 
keeps  the  tension  always  even 
so  that  the  wiper  is  held  firmly, 
snugly  uniformly  against  the 
glass  a  t  all  times.  Special  models 
for  closed  cars  fasten  through 
the  glass  or  through  the  wind¬ 
shield  frame. 

Don’t  Wait  row”  (which 

never  comes)  in  order  to  make 
your  car  safe  1 1  f  your  dealer  can 
not  supply  you  SEND  THE 
COUPON y  DIRECT  TO  US 
TODAY  with  $2  (in  Canada 
$3)  for  an  Outlook  Windshield 
Cleaner  —  and  begin  at  once 
getting  this  protection  for  your 
fife  and  pocketbook. 


UNSEEN  DANGERS 

Crouch  Behind  a  Clouded  Windshield  ! 

Rain!  Snow!  Sleet!  Mist!  Fog!  Destruction 
hides  behind  each  one.  As  you  drive  through 
the  storm,  with  windshield  blurred  and  vision 
confused,  what  dangers  lie  ahead  l  A  collision— 
a  wrecked  machine  — perhaps  your  own  life  and 
other  lives  dashed  out  in  a  twinkling  . 

Nor  do  all  the  accidents  nor  the  worst  acci¬ 
dents  occur  only  in  “blinding”  storms.  Just  ^  mo"  / 

merit’s  shower,  or  a  fine  mist— an  instant  sloss  - 

of  sight — and  the  harm  is  done.  No  driver  was  x 

ever  so  careful  or  so  lucky  as  to  escape  for-  / 

ever  if  he  persisted  i  n  driving  without  clear  s?  '  /  * 

7i!L  in  every  weather.  Your  turn  will  «;k 

come  if  you  don’t  prepare!  Qo. 

Outlook  keeps  the  windshield  clear  A  b  Avenue  ' 
at  all  times.  Anyone  can  attach  G/  ’ 

it  in  10  minutes.  It’s  no  trouble —  '■?  Cleveland,  Ohio 

always  works  — never  in  the  <V  /For  enclosed  s2  (in 
way — looks  well — lasts  long.  v>y  Canada  $3)  send  one 

Your  jobber  O’  Outlook  Windshield 

Dealers  J  ,  A/  Cleaner  for . open 

,,,  .  can  suppll  j¥/caT . closed  car  on  the 

you.  All  dealers  are  .<&*  understanding  that  1  may  try  it  20 
authorized  to  give  °  /|td3any|  “K Sly'ISSkiKSuE 

the  above  money-  *  with  postage 

back  offer  and  ' 

guarantee  of  /  Name . 

satisfaction.  Address. 
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t 'rawing  from  photograph  showing  H'.  t.  Mettler,  Purchasing  Agent ,  American  Blower 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  watching  a  test  of  a  “ Sirocco "  blower  run  by  an  R&M  Motor 


R&M  Motors  Stand  Heat  and  Cold 


Manufacturers  of  motor-driven 
devices  are  particular  to  know  all 
about  the  reputation  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  motor  they  use, 
and  the  ability  of  that  motor  to 
deliver  the  dependable  power 
their  products  require. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Mettler,  Purchasing 
Agent  of  the  American  Blower 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  says:  “The 
small  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors 
used  by  our  company  as  equip¬ 
ment  for  certain  types  of  our 
blowers  over  a  period  of  years 
have  proved  worthy  of  the  im¬ 
plicit  confidence  we  have  placed 
in  them.” 

The  blowers  which  are  run  by 
these  dependable  little  R&M 
Motors  afford  vigorous  tests  of 
motor  reliability  because  of  the 
diversified  uses  to  which  they 
are  put. 

In  one  use,  for  instance,  the 
blowers  are  used  to  operate  venti¬ 


lating  systems  for  auditoriums, 
halls,  hospitals  and  churches. 
I  his  often  subjects  the  motor  to 
severe  cold.  Another  extreme, 
found  in  kitchens,  engine  rooms 
and  forges,  puts  the  R&M  Motors 
in  intensely  hot  atmosphere. 

In  meeting  all  these  require¬ 
ments  and  daily  tests  of  endur¬ 
ance,  R&M  Motors  have  further 
contributed  to  their  nation¬ 
wide  reputation  as  dependable 
motors. 

Robbins  &  Myers  Motors, from 
1/ 40to50  h.  p. ,  have  for  years  been 
recognized  in  industrial  uses, 
and  on  fans  and  office  and  house¬ 
hold  devices  as  the  acme  of  motor 
construction,  reliability  and  de¬ 
pendability.  The  R&M  name 
plate  is  all  you  need  know 
about  a  motor  or  a  fan. 

I  he  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  Springfield,  O. 
Bor  Twenty-three  Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  and  Motors 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Hobbms  &  M\?er$ 
Motors 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 

|  position  to  carry  out  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  its  Ideal  Section  of  the  Lincoln 
Highway.  Through  the  interest  of  J.  N. 
Gunn,  a  director,  and  that  of  C.  B 
Seger,  a  founder  of  the  Lincoln  High¬ 
way  Association,  both  men  greatly 
interested  in  future  highway  develop¬ 
ments  in  this  country,  the  association 
has  been  provided  with  adequate  funds 
to  enable  it  to  carry  out  in  tangible 
I  lorm,  for  study  and  observation,  the 
highest  practical  ideals  of  American 
highway  engineers  and  commissioners. 

It  is  going  to  be  no  easy  matter  to 
decide  upon  the  features  which  will 
make  the  Ideal  Section  of  the  Lincoln 
Highway  a  model  of  highway  engineer¬ 
ing.  The  motor  truck  is  in  its  infancy 
of  usefulness,  and  highway  freight 
transportation  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
railroad,  although  surprising  in  volume, 
is  only  just  beginning.  To  look  ahead 
and  attempt  to  anticipate  the  highway 
requirements  of  the  immediate  future 
is  a  task  for  the  very  best  of  ability 
and  brains  and  training  in  America. 

As  a  result  the  association  has  turned 
to  highway  engineers  and  commission¬ 
ers,  and  to  the  thousands  of  those  in 
every  section  of  the  country  interested 
in  highway  development  and  capable  of 
providing  ideas  of  merit,  and  has  asked 
them  to  collaborate  in  deciding  upon 
the  specifications,  type  of  paving,  and 
nature  of  construction  to  be  employed. 

That  there  will  be  wide  divergence 
of  opinion  is  expected,  but  the  organ¬ 
ization  feels  confident  that  by  securing 
and  sifting  every  plan  of  merit,  and 
by  gaining  the  ideas  of  all  of  America’s 
highway  engineering  profession,  a  bal¬ 
ance  may  be  struck  and  a  set  of  ideal 
specifications  determined. 

The  World’s  Most  Famous  Road 

TENTATIVE  plans  for  the  Ideal  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  will 
combine  not  only  considerations  of  per¬ 
manency,  traffic  volume,  safety,  and 
convenience,  but  the  question  of  beau¬ 
tification  as  well.  The  beautification  of 
roadsides  has  long  been  a  feature  of 
European  highway  construction,  and  is 
beginning  to  be  seriously  considered 
here. 

No  section  of  highway  can  be  built 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  which 
can  be  followed  exactly  or  which  it 
would  be  good  business  to  follow  exact¬ 
ly  in  every  other  section  of  the  United 
States.  The  exact  location  of  any  sec¬ 
tion  of  highway  largely  determines  the 
question  of  cost,  type  of  drainage  used, 
thickness  of  surface,  and  width  of  pav¬ 
ing  desirable,  etc.  But  the  association 
will  build  upon  an  average  section  of 
Lincoln  Highway,  in  the  open  country 
with  farm  land  abutting,  a  piece  of 
road,  thoroughly  practical,  which  can 
be  taken  as  a  general  model  and  fol¬ 
lowed  as  far  as  practicable  at  other 
points  where  like  situations  exist. 

The  association  has  no  desire,  of 
course,  to  give  the  public,  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  its  Ideal  Section,  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  idea  of  the  necessary  cost  of 
main  highways  carrying  in  excess  of 
ten  thousand  vehicles  a  day.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  expects  to  be  able  to  justify,  on 
the  grounds  of  economy,  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  every  nickel  which  enters  into 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Ideal  Sec¬ 
tion.  Whether  the  right  of  way  will  be 
sixty  feet  or  a  hundred,  whether  the 
width  of  paving  will  be  twenty  feet  or 
forty,  whether  the  drainage  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  manholes  and  subsurface  tile, 
or  by  open  ditches  beyond  the  roadside 
line,  and  all  other  such  technical  fea¬ 
tures,  are  as  yet  undecided.  Of  course 
main  highways  destined  to  carry  a  tre¬ 
mendous  night  travel  must  be  lighted, 
and  this  feature  will  be  given  consid¬ 
eration,  as  will  that  of  providing  some 
form  of  permanent  standardized  mark¬ 
ers  which  can  ultimately  be  adopted 
for  erection  along  every  American  main 
highway. 

The  section,  which  will  become  the 
most  famous  piece  of  road  in  the  world, 
the  most  talked  about,  studied,  and 
copied,  will  serve  its  purpose  if  it  stimu¬ 
lates  public  consideration  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  highway  problems  confronting  our 
American  engineers  and  road  builders, 
while  at  the  same  time  crystallizing 
their  best  thought  in  tangible  form. 
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I  line  5,  1920 

Fogarty’s  Flivver 

Continued  from  page  24 

still  wore  the  soiled  and  faded  canvas 
trousers,  the  khaki  shirt  and  the  army 
shoes.  While  his  cardinal  principle 
was  cleanliness,  he  had  little  re£ar<* 
for  appearances,  and  the  vagrant  dust 
of  many  journeys  had  settled  itself  ovei 
his  oily  outer  garments. 

COMING  through  Janesville,  nine  j 
miles  south  of  the  Missouri  line, 
he  was  stopped  by  the  town  marshal, 
who  demanded  his  name  and  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  where  he  got  the  flivver.  And 
Foearty  told  him. 

“You  ain’t  the  Jim  Fogarty  that  took 
in  them  bandits  up  to  Plainfield?  asked 
the  marshal  incredulously. 

Jim  nodded.  The  marshal  gave  way 
to, mirthless  laughter.  “That  s  a  pretty 
good  one,”  he  said  scornfully.  You 
might  be  a  bandit,  but  you  sure  am  t 
Fogarty.  Better  take  a  ride  with  me 
You  and  that  flivver  don  t  look  well 

to*Foearty  protested  passionately,  but 
the  marshal  was  firm.  He  took  him 
to  jail  and,  at  his  captive  s  earnest 
request,  called  up  Plainfield.  I 
just  picked  up  a  feller  that  looks 
like  a  tramp.  Says  he  s  Jim  Fogait.  , 
he  told  Jesse  Hawks  over  the  tele- 

^“Well  if  he  looks  enough  like  a  tramp, 
he’s  Fogarty  all  right,’  chuckled  the 
voice  over  the  wire.  “Let  me  talk  to 

hl  Fogarty  poured  burning  words  over 
the  wire.  ‘  His  vehemence  convinced  that 
official  even  before  he  resumed  the  con- 
versation. 

The  marshal  was  contrite.  1  m 
c0rry  this  happened,”  he  said  placat- 
inglv  “But  there  was  a  new  flivver 
stolen  up  at  Hopkins,  and  we  got  notice 
to  look  out  for  it.  They  kinda  thought 
it  was  stolen  by  tramps. 

Fogartv  pondered  over  the  marshal  s 
words  as  "he  drove  homeward.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  he  was  getting  pretty  low- 
in  everything.  He  had  three  dollars 
left  of  the  stake  he  had  won  at  Z-eke  s. 
The  gasoline  was  getting  low  in  the 
tank.  And  the  right  rear  tire  was 
showing  signs  of  wear.  He  hstened  to 
the  flivver  hum  and  looked  at  it  ovei 
the  side  pridefully.  “But  I  guess  1 11 
have  to  go  to  work  to  support  us  both, 
he  said  to  himself. 

The  miles  slid  under  them  as  they 
sped  toward  Plainfield.  And  the  flivver 
began  to  smoke.  Fogarty  got  down  and 
looked  into  the  tank.  He  was  nearly 
out  of  water.  He  drove  carefully  now 
until  he  reached  the  Laurel  farm  and 
turned  in.  Ben  Laurel  came  out  to 
meet  him.  Ben  was  also  a  veteran  of 
the  168th.  Fogarty  had  known  him  all 
his  life.  Ben  was  glad  to  see  him.  He 
had  a  lot  on  his  mind.  .  . 

“I’ve  got  a  job  waiting  for  me  in  Chi¬ 
cago,”  he  told  Fogarty.  “Dan  Lefevre 
—remember  our  lieut.?  Well,  he  s  in 
business  with  his  dad.  Pure-food  prod¬ 
ucts.  He  wrote  me  he  could  start  me  in 
as  bookkeeper,  and  I  can  make  office 
manager  if  I  stick  long  enough  I  d  go 
in  a  minute,  only  the  farm  s,  holding 
me.  Mother  and  Norma  cant  run  it 
alone,  and  you  know  what  farm  hands 

are.”  r 

“Can’t  land  anything  up  there  tor 
me?”  ventured  Fogarty.  “I  was  think- 
in’  ’bout  goin’  away  again  ” 

“Well,  I  might,”  said  Ben —  after  I 
get  placed  myself.” 

FOGARTY  drove  to  the  pump  back  of 
the  house.  “Got  a  pail  in  there? 

he  called.  ,.TT  ,, 

A  girl  came  to  the  door.  Hello, 
Jim,”  she  greeted  him.  “I  should  think 
you’d  have  had  enough  of  shooting  men 
without  starting  a  war  in  your  home 

town.”  , 

She  was  the  girl  who  had  stood  m  the 
line  of  fire  on  Main  Street. 

Fogarty  stared  at  her.  So  this  was 
Norma.  When  he  had  left  Plainfield 
she  was  a  tall,  awkward,  sallow  child, 
reaching  uncertainly  into  the  glory  ot 
womanhood.  Now  that  glory  was  hers. 
Her  blond  hair  was  ripened  corn  silk 
with  the  sheen  upon  it,  and  her  slen- 
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This  photograph  shows  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  heavily  Carbonized 
motor  before  cleaning.  Selected 
as  a  particularly  trying  test  for  the 
HART-BELL  Carbon  Remover. 


The  same  motor  after  cleaning 
with  HART -BELL.  Both  of 
these  illustrations  are  actual 
photographs  entirely  free  from 
retouching  of  any  kind. 


The  New  % 
Flush -  Type  Model 

is  a  great  improvement  over  previous 
models.  In  addition  to  the  water-valve 
for  Carbon  Removal,  it  affords  a  ready 
means  of  priming  from  the  dash  and  ot 
supplying  auxiliary  warm  air. 

Suitable  allowance  will  be  made  to  users 
of  former  models,  who  prefer  the  new 
type,  if  they  will  write  our  home  office 
regarding  our  exchange  plan. 


Y ou,  too,  Can  Get  Rid  of 

Carbon 

LIVE  STEAM,  formed  in  your  firing  chambers  by 
the  HART-BELL  method,  will  remove  even 
*  the  heaviest  Carbon  incrustation,  as  the  above 
photographs  prove. 

But  the  more  sensible  plan  is  to  prevent  such  accumula¬ 
tions  by  using  your  HARI  -BELL  at  frequent  intervals. 
It  is  more  convenient,  more  economical,  far  more  satis¬ 
factory.  By  keeping  your  motor  clean,  you  will.avoid 
lay-ups,  garage  bills  and  the  loss  of  power  and  injun 
to  your  motor  which  accumulated  Carbon  causes. 

With  a  HART-BELL  installed  on  your  dash,  you  have  only  to 
open  its  water-valve  for  a  few  minutes  every  fifty  miles  or  so, 
while  your  motor  is  running.  Water  drawn  from  the  cooling 
system  into  the  intake  manifold,  is  converted  into  live  steam  by 
the  heat  of  the  firing  chambers.  The  steam  attacking  the  incan¬ 
descent  Carbon  on  your  piston-heads,  valves  and  plugs,  removes 
it  by  oxidation.  It  is  a  simple  application  of  the  familiar  water-gas 
formula — H20  +  C=C0  +  2H. 

Don’t  wait  for  missing,  back-firing  and  a  Carbon  knock.  Get  rid 
of  the  stuff  while  it  is  still  soft  and  sooty.  We  have  a  booklet 
which  tells  the  whole  story.  Write  for  it. 

HART-BELL  COMPANY,  1924  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Service  Stations  in  the  Larger  Cities. 

Makers  of  HART-BELL  Tire  Pomps,  HART-BELL  Coil- 
Box  Protectors  for  Ford  Cars,  etc.  Distributors  ot 
HYSIG  Warning  Signals. 
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$ 

Price  Complete 

(In  Canada,  $12) 
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Either  way 

Ends  every  corn 


Use  Blue -jay  as  you  like 
best.  Apply  liquid  Blue-jay 
from  a  bottle,  or  use  the  Blue- 
jay  plaster. 

The  effects  on  the  corn  are 
identical. 

The  pain  stops.  And  the 
entire  corn  quickly  loosens 
and  comes  out. 

Blue-jay  nowis  ending  some 
two  million  corns  a  month. 

It  has  so  reduced  corn 
troubles  that  most  folks  never 
have  them, 


It  will  end  them  all  when 
all  folks  know  about  it. 

The  Blue-jay  method  is 
easy,  gentle,  sure. 

It  is  scientific — the  creation 
of  a  world-famed  laboratory. 

For  your  own  sake,  stop 
paring  corns.  Cease  the  old, 
harsh,  inefficient  methods. 

Learn  what  millions  know 
■ — that  corns  are  folly,  the  pain 
is  needless.  Anybody  can  be 
kept  forever  free  from  corns 
with  Blue-jay, 

Prove  this  tonight.  Buy 
Bhie-iay  from  your  druggist. 


Blue=jay 

Plaster  or  Liquid 
The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 

BAUER  &  BLACK  Chicago  New  York  Toront© 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressing*  and  Allied  Products 


/  was  never  so  completely  absorbed — 

Eagerly  I  read  on — one  thrilling  chapter  after  another — of 
the  intrigue  that  ended  Stambuloff’s  dramatic  career,  of 
two  Russian  generals’  plot  to  kidnap  a  Bulgar  prince,  of 
Yani  Sandanski  and  the  brigand  chief  Boris  Sarafoff — 

an  enthralling  story  of  ambition,  idealism,  and 
intrigue.  I  never  expected  such  fascinating  reading 
— so  much  real  romance. 


But  what’s  more,  the  remarkable  chapter  on 
America’s  War  Aims  gave  me  a  much  clearer  idea 
of  why  we  had  been  in  the  fight. 

Incidentally  I’m  coming  to  understand  a  few  of 
these  knotty  problems  that  the  newspapers  are  daily 
flaunting  before  me.  I’ve  had  hours  of  pleasure  and  profit  from  my  set  of 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 

Now  is  t fie  time  for  you  too  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  the  war  that  every  American 
should  have — now,  when  the  knowledge  will  be  of  value  to  you.  And  you  couldn’t  refer 
to  a  more  complete,  more  authentic,  or  more  interesting  source  than  Collier’s  Story  of 
the  Great  War. 

This  Story  of  the  Great  \\  ar  is  a  work  no  American  can  afford  not  to  own  and  read. 

Prominent  Americans  everywhere  have  in¬ 
dorsed  it.  It  is  used  by  Government  embas¬ 
sies  here  and  abroad.  It  is  the  final  authority 
on  ail  phases  of  the  war — from  first  rumor 
to  final  peace. 

The  Story  of  the  Great  War**  cannot 
be  offered  much  longer  at  its  present 
price.  Send  to-day  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion  and  price.  No  obligation. 


MAIL  THIS  TO-DAY 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 

416  West  13th  St.,  New  York  City 

Send  me  full  details,  including  price,  about  The  Story 
of  the  Great  War. 


C.  W.—  6-5-20 
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der  body  was  graceful  with  delightful 
curves. 

“So  it  was  you!”  he  said  wondering- 
ly.  “Gosh,  Norma,  you’ve  growed.” 

She  blushed  at  the  fervor  of  his 
glance.  “I  didn’t  spoil  your  shooting 
any,  Jim,”  she  laughed.  “My,  you 
looked  wild  and  mean  that  day.” 

Mrs.  Laurel  insisted  that  he  stay  for 
supper.  He  parked  his  flivver  in  the 
barn,  where  the  horses  munched  their 
evening  meal.  Fogarty  ate  mechanical¬ 
ly.  His  mind  was  on  other  matters. 
He  watched  Norma  stealthily  and  shyly 
when  she  came  within  the  range  of  his 
vision.  He  listened  to  her  as  she  played 
the  piano,  some  of  the  music  to  which 
Broadway  is  dancing.  There  are  no 
backwoods  now.  Fogarty  wanted  to 
watch  her,  the  light  playing  on  her 
smooth  arms,  her  blond  hair,  and  her 
face  of  marble  and  rose.  But  Ben  pur¬ 
sued  him,  full  of  rebellion  against  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  needed  another  man  to 
help  in  to-morrow’s  threshing. 

FOGARTY  looked  at  Norma.  She 
turned  and  smiled  at  him. 

“Might  help,  myself,”  he  said  care 
lessly.  “Ain’t  doin’  anything  much.” 
That  night  he  rolled  luxuriously  in 
clean  white  sheets  in  the  Laurel  house. 
He  had  to  get  up  before  sunup  in  the 
morning.  “If  I  had  a  home  like  this, 
I  might  get  to  like  the  country  again,” 
he  muttered. 

They  went  into  the  field  for  the 
threshing.  There  were  six  giant  stacks 
of  bundled  grain,  set  in  close  circle, 
that  had  been  brought  in  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  acres,  so  that  man  power 
might  be  saved.  The  thresher  stood  in 
the  center  of  the  circle  in  easy  throw¬ 
ing  distance  of  all  the  piles.  Fogarty’s 
was  the  heaviest  part  of  the  task,  for 
he  had  been  a  mighty  man  in  wheat 
and  oat  field  in  the  old  days.  He  flung 
the  belted  wheat  to  the  floor  of  the 
thresher,  from  which  it  was  flung  into 
the  grinding  maw  of  the  machine. 

But  months  of  idleness  began  to  take 
toll.  In  the  middle  of  the  second  stack 
Fogarty  was  working  with  clenched 
teeth.  He  hated  farming  now  with 
bitter  intensity.  The  harder  you  worked 
the  less  you  got.  In  the  city  he  could 
make  a  taxi  of  his  flivver  and  draw  in 
four  dollars  an  hour.  He  wiped  his  face 
with  the  back  of  his  hand  and  signaled 
for  relief.  The  man  who  climbed  to  his 
stack  laughed.  “Pretty  tough  on  soft 
muscles,”  he  said.  Fogai’ty,  wearied, 
watched  the  wheat  flowing,  a  golden 
flood,  into  the  wagons. 

That  afternoon  the  stacks  had  been 
depleted.  They  stood  as  if  in  broken 
formation,  reduced  by  the  intense  toil, 
as  he  had  seen  infantry  thinned  by 
machine-gun  fire  in  the  Argonne.  Fo¬ 
garty  took  his  old  position  on  the  stack 
and  held  it,  working  tirelessly  and 
rhythmically,  unfeeling  of  the  protests 
of  his  unused  muscles. 

Ben  paid  Fogarty  that  night  in  the 
barn,  where  Fogarty  was  preparing 
to  depart.  Ben  spoke  again  of  the  call 
of  the  city.  Fogarty  nodded  sympa¬ 
thetically,  but  his  mind  was  not  follow¬ 
ing.  The  world  was  in  a  mist.  It  was 
only  when  Norma  joined  them  that  the 
mist  was  dispelled.  Ben  went  out,  still 
grumbling  of  the  ties  that  bound  him. 
Norma’s  eyes  were  smiling  at  Fogarty. 
He  worked  busily  doing  nothing  to  the 
flivver.  He  straightened  suddenly  and 
looked  hard  at  her.  “Want  to  take  a 
little  ride  with  me  some  time?”  he 
asked  defiantly. 

She  nodded,  looking  curiously  at  him 
and  smiling. 

He  reddened.  “How  ’bout  Sunday?” 
he  pursued.  “Goin’  out  with  anybody 
else  Sunday?” 

“No.  Sunday  will  be  fine.” 

He  leaped  into  his  chariot  and  drove 
recklessly,  turning  out  the  main  drive¬ 
way  on  two  wheels. 


AS  Fogarty  entered  town  he  encoun- 
.  tered  Glenning  walking  to  his  home 
on  the  north  end. 


Glenning  hailed  him:  “Keeping  that 
car  mighty  shiny.” 

Fogarty  nodded.  “It’s  the  best  car 
ever  was  made,”  he  said  simply.  “It 
was — I’m  thinkin’ — pretty  fine  to  get  it. 
Great  car.” 


Collier's,  The  National  Weekly 

Glenning  recognized  the  heartfelt 
thanks  that  Fogarty  was  trying  to  ex¬ 
press.  He  smiled,  looking  at  Fogarty 
shrewdly.  “That’s  all  right,  Jim,”  he 
said  heartily.  “You  certainly  earned  it. 
Still  shooting  pool  to  pass  the  time?” 
His  tone  was  casual. 

“No,”  answered  Fogarty.  “Been  do¬ 
in’  a  little  threshin’  out  to  the  Laurels’.” 

Glenning  watched  the  flivver  dis¬ 
appear  over  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
“He’s  finding  himself,”  he  whispered. 
“He’ll  be  all  right.” 

Fogarty  sat  down  to  wait  for  Satur¬ 
day  to  pass  and  found  the  waiting  dull. 
He  shot  a  game  of  pool  at. the  Smoke¬ 
house,  but  the  zest  of  the  game  had 
gone  from  him.  He  was  restless.  He 
inquired  casually  about  more  threshing 
jobs  and  learned  that  he  had  assisted 
at  the  last  one  of  the  season.  There 
was  a  demand  for  hired  men,  but  he 
had  no  intention  of  working  that 
way.  x 

Jesse  Hawks,  who  was  the  town’s 
humorist  as  well  as  its  marshal,  set 
Fogarty’s  startled  thoughts  in  a  new 
direction.  “Well,  Jim,”  he  said  delight¬ 
edly,  “that’s  a  pretty  nifty-lookin’  suit 
you  got  on.  I  heard  you  was  workin’. 
But  I  never  expected  you  to  blossom  out 
this  way.” 

Fogarty  grinned.  For  he  was  wear¬ 
ing  the  same  old  clothes — the  stained 
trousers,  the  smudged  shirt,  and  the 
disreputable  cap.  His  shoes  were  caked 
with  the  dust  of  Taylor  County.  “Fel¬ 
low  has  to  spruce  up  once  in  a  while,” 
he  agreed.  And  then  he  thought  of  to¬ 
morrow.  He  couldn’t  drive  through  the 
country  with  Norma,  looking  like  this. 
He  cast  about  mentally,  and  he  was 
threatened  with  gloom  until  he  thought 
of  “Birdie”  Claussen,  the  hardware 
dealer.  Birdie  was  a  Beau  Brummel. 
From  his  own  admission,  he  owned  five 
suits,  any  of  which  he  could  don  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  To  Claussen’s  store, 
then,  went  Fogarty  with  the  pretended 
purpose  of  buying  a  penknife.' 

“Heard  you  was  thinkin’  of  sellin' 
some  of  your  clothes,”  he  told  the  fash¬ 
ion  plate  when  he  couldn’t  find  the  knife 
he  wanted. 

Why,  no.”  Claussen  was  surprised. 
Then  he  remembered  the  protests  of 
a  normally  patient  wife  on  the  filling 
up  of  her  spare  closet  room.  “But  I 
might  sell  some.  Got  a  couple  of  suits 
I’m  not  using.” 

“I’ll  take  a  squint  at  them,”  said 
Fogarty. 

Business  was  not  brisk.  Claussen 
and  Fogarty  repaired  to  the  hardware 
dealer’s  home.  Mrs.  Claussen  was  out. 
Fogarty,  after  spirited  bargaining,  paid 
three  dollars  for  a  blue  three-piece  sum¬ 
mer  suit.  Claussen  also  sold  him  a 
green  alpine  hat  for  a  dollar.  Fogarty, 
from  the  remnants  of  a  forgotten  ward¬ 
robe,  picked  out  a  linen  shirt,  a  high 
collar,  and  a  wide-flaring  green  tie.  He 
spent  Saturday  afternoon  between  his 
flivver  and  his  army  shoes,  polishing 
them  both  to  a  glow  befitting  the 
occasion. 

Jesse  Hawks,  standing  idly  at  the 
entrance  of  the  garage  shortly  after 
noon  Sunday,  was  awed  by  the  change 
wrought  in  Fogarty’s  appearance. 

“By  Jiminy,  Jim,”  he  said  sincerely, 
“you’re  goin’  to  give  the  girls  a  treat.” 

“Well,  I  ain’t  exactly  a  lily,”  returned 
Fogarty,  embarrassed.  “But  this  is 
the  Sabbath,  and  a  fellow  ought  to 
look  it.” 

NORMA  and  he  sped  over  the  high- 
backed  road  through  countryside 
clad  in  wedding  garments.  Mid-Sep¬ 
tember  in  motley  rioted  in  the  red  of 
maple  leaves,  the  yellow  of  ripened  corn, 
though  baldness  showed  in  the  brow 
of  the  timberland  on  the  hillsides.  The 
flivver  purred  a  song  of  joyous  life,  and 
Fogarty  guided  it  proudly,  dreaming 
nebulous  dreams.  It  was  good  to  feel 
Norma  beside  him.  He  was  in  a  bliss¬ 
ful  state,  half  awe  and  half  love  of  her. 
The  stiff  collar  intruded  on  his  happi¬ 
ness.  It  rubbed  and  irritated  his  sun¬ 
tanned  skin,  imprisoning  his  neck  so 
that  he  turned  his  head  cautiously  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  awkwardness. 

“Kinda  pretty,”  he  ventured  as  they 
passed  through  tree-bordered  roads  in 
the  heart  of  a  miniature  forest.  And 
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No! 

/  don’t 
think 
/  will 
take  that 
corset.  Ft 
hasn't  the 
Velvet  Grip 
Hose 

Supporters. 


\/ELVET  GRIP  “Sew-Ons” 
*  can  be  attached  to  any 
corset— the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  do.  It  is  always  well 
to  have  a  set  handy  to  replace 
the  inferior  hose  supporters 
found  on  so  many  good  corsets. 

The  unique  feature  of  the 
44 Sew-Ons”  is  the  all-rubber 
Oblong  Button  same  as  found 
on  all  genuine 


HOSE  SUPPORTERS 


Look  for  the  Oblong  Rubber  But¬ 
ton— the  Button  that  Prevents 
Slipping  and  Ruthless  Ripping. 

George  FrostCompany,  Makers,  Boston 


This  Button 
Ion  a  HAYS  glove  I 
I  means  the  glove  is  | 
I  cut  from  Selected 
I  FIRST  QUALITY 
leather 


Keeps  the 
driver  dry 

You  leave  hydroplaning  to 
the  “flying  boats”  when  Garco 
is  on  your  brake  drums. 

For  Garco  keeps  you  out  of 
the  damp  places.  It  has  plenty 
of  strength  in  reserve  for  the 
unexpected. 

Good  materials;  honest,  know¬ 
how  workmanship  are  in  every 
strand  of  the  Garco  fabric. 

The  reliable  supply  shop  has  Garco. 

General  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 


_  ASBESTOS  - 

BE5AKB  LIMING 


this  was  the  first  word  he  had  uttered 
on  the  journey. 

“Awfully  pretty,”  Norma  agreed. 
“Jim,  why  don’t  you  take  off  that 
collar?” 

He  stopped  the  car  and  removed  the 
collar  swiftly  and  with  a  thankfulness 
that  was  obvious.  He  started  to  throw 
it  away,  then  put  it  carefully  in  his 
coat  pocket.  “Might  need  it  again  some 
time,”  he  explained. 

Norma  played  again  after  supper — 
songs  with  the  lilt  of  life  in  them,  songs 
whose  softness  set  Fogarty  to  dream¬ 
ing  as  he  watched  Norma.  Ben  watched 
him  curiously,  full  of  his  own  ideas 
and  plans.  He  broke  into  Fogarty’s 

brooding.  T 

“Got  another  letter  from  Dan  Le- 
fevre,”  he  said  tentatively. 

Fogarty  nodded  absently. 

“He  says  he  will  hold  the  job  for 
me  for  another  month,”  Ben  continued. 
“Look  here,  Jim.  Why  don’t  you  come 
and  run  the  farm  for  mother  and 
Norma?” 

The  song  that  Norma  played  stopped 
and  then  went  on  again  softly. 

“I  wouldn’t  expect  you  to  come  as  a 
hired  man,”  Ben  hurried  on.  “Mother 
and  I’ve  talked  it  over.  We’d  be  will¬ 
ing  to  run  the  place  on  shares.  It’s 
worth  that  much  to  us  to  have  a 
good  man  here.  I’m  not  much  of  a 
manager.” 

Norma  played  softly.  Fogarty 
watched  her  hands. 

“What  do  you  say,  Jim?” 

Fogarty  was  silent. 

“What  do  you  say,  Jim?”  Norma 
swung  round  and  smiled  at  him. 

Fogarty  got  up  slowly  and  spoke  to 
Norma.  “I’ll  start  in  the  mornin’. 
Goin’  to  get  my  things  out  here  to¬ 
night.” 

FOGARTY  worked  hard,  rising  before 
the  dawn.  Ben,  happy  in  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  his  relief  from  a  work  he  hated, 
agreed  to  stay  a  month  and  help  him, 
but  Fogarty,  after  they  had  worked  a 
week  together,  would  have  been  willing 
to  go  on  with  the  task  alone.  He  found 
that  Ben  was  not  only  not  a  very  good 
manager,  but  that  he  was  a  decidedly 
bad  one.  Fogarty  found  the  fencings  in 
sad  need  of  repair.  The  stock  was  left 
altogether  on  nature’s  hands.  Fall 
lambs,  calves,  and  shoats  were  expected, 
yet  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
their  arrival.  The  barns  needed  imme¬ 
diate  attention.  And  the  farm  but  re¬ 
flected  the  character  of  Ben.  Besides, 
Ben  was  also  impatient  and  resentful 
of  suggestions.  And  he  evaded  re¬ 
sponsibility  now  that  he  had  some  one 
to  thrust  it  upon.  . 

“You’re  not  running  this  farm  yet, 
Jim,”  he  said  insolently.  . 

“No,”  said  Fogarty,  staring  at  him 
with  level  eyes,  “and  there  wont  be 
any  farm  to  run  if  you  go  on  this  way. 
Don’t  know  but  what  I’ll  quit  right 

now.”  ,  „ 

“Oh,  don’t  be  so  touchy.  Ben  was 
afraid.  “Go  ahead  and  do  what  you 
want  to.” 

So  Fogarty  buckled  down.  His  work 
was  never  done.  He  hired  a  man  by 
the  day  to  help  him,  and  he  forced  Ben 
mercilessly  until  that  spoiled  ownei 
hated  him.  He  turned  in  quaint  ac¬ 
counts  of  money  spent  for  repairs  and 
new  implements.  He  stayed  up  three 
nights  when  the  hogs  were  threatened 
with  cholera,  watching  them  after  their 
inoculation. 

And  he  was  happy.  The  deep  un¬ 
rest  that  had  set  him  looking  toward 
the  distant  cities  had  left  him.  Into 
his  heart  crept  the  old  love  for  the  land 
that  was  his  heritage.  He  saw  a  great 
deal  of  Norma.  She  helped  him  tend 
the  new  litters  of  greedy  pigs,  butting 
at  the  teeming  udder  to  appease  their 
squealing  hunger.  They  drove  together 
through  the  flaming  countryside  in  the 
flivver.  These  two  were  all  in  life  to 
Fogarty. 

Ben  refused  Fogarty’s  help  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  wheat  to  town.  It  took  him 
two  days  to  deliver  it  to  the  elevator. 
The  Laurels  were  “land  poor.”  In  a 
time  of  high  prices  they  were  woefully 
in  need  of  ready  money,  because  of 
careless  management. 

Fogarty  drove  Ben  into  town,  how- 


Sow  your  money  carefully 

MONEY,  to  bear  fruit,  must  be  sown  care¬ 
fully  in  tested  soil.  Any  bond,  or  note, 
or  preferred  stock  will  not  do. 

The  National  City  Company’s  monthly  list 
represents  only  securities  that  have  been 
thoroughly  investigated  and  judged  as  to 
soundness. 

Our  nation-wide  organization  and  world¬ 
wide  affiliation  permit  us  to  offer  you  a  very 
unusual  diversity  of  investment  opportunities. 
We  are  always  glad  at  any  one  of  our  50 
Correspondent  Offices  to  help  you  make  selec¬ 
tions  to  fit  your  individual  needs. 

Let  us  send  you  our  current  list  of  well- 
chosen  securities,  which  at  present  prices  offer 
attractive  yields.  Ask  for  KM- 1 28. 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 

A  National  Investment  Service  —  More  than  50  correspondent  offices  in 
the  leading  cities ,  connected  by  about  10,000  miles  of  private  wires. 


Be  a  Big  Man 
In  the  Office  ^ 

The  Expert  Accountant  is  consulted  V 
in  all  business  affairs.  He  is  a  confi-  i 
dential  adviser  in  all  matters  of 
finance.  His  reports  and  recommen¬ 
dations  are  sought  after  by  ever” 
businessman.  He  is  highly  paid. 

Some  Accountants  earn  $10t000  to 
$26,000  a  year.  Think  of  this  •- 
in  planning  your 
future. 


_ _  llS8»»fc  j 

BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

The  Profession  That  Pays  Big  Incomes 

The  tremendous  commercial  growth  of  this 
country  has  created  a  rich  field  for  the  expert. 
There  are  only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants 
to  do  the  work  of  the  half  million  concerns  needing 
their  services.  The  expert  Accountant  is  also 
needed  today  in  every  executive  organization.  We  train 
you  by  mail  for  one  of  these  big  positions. 

Knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  Unnecessary 

to  besrin  Our  course  is  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.M., C.P . A- .  Comptrol¬ 

ler  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  and  other  experts 
who  will  give  you  whatever  instruction  or  review  on  the 
subject  of  bookkeeping  you  may  D^onahy  recd-and 
without  any  extra  expense  to  you.  Our  E  Book  ex 
plains  how  we  train  you  from  the  ground  up  accordi ng  to 
your  individual  needs.  Send  now  for  full  v^arm^am 
regarding  our  Home  Study  Course  m  Accountancy.  C  P. 

A  Examinations,  etc.-also  b°w  you  , i  littfeeach 
high-grade  accounting  position  and  pay  fori it, a  little  eacn 
month  if  you  wish.  We  have  helped  over  mOMsrabitioua 

men— learn  whatwecandoforyou.Wntetoday— NOW. 

LaSalle  Extension  University 
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La* e  lines 

THAT 

SOOTHING  QUIETNESS 

On  the  cinderless  paths  of  the  Great  Lakes 
so  deliciously  restful  to  tired  oty  nerves— is 
only  one  of  the  advantages  of  this  kind  of 
summer  travel,  for  business  or  pleasure,  on  the 
palatial,  luxurious  D.  &  C.  Line  steamers. 

DAILY 

Detroit  and  Cleveland 
Detroit  and  Buffalo 
Three  Trip •  Weekly 

(June  16  to  July  1) 

Detroit,  Alpena,  Mackinac,  St.  Ignace 
Six  Trip*  Weekly 
(July  1  to  Sept.  15) 

Rail  tickets  accepted,  either  direction  between 
Detroit  and  Buffalo. 

DETROIT  &  CLEVELAND  NAVIGATION  CO. 

A.  A.  Schantz.  Pres,  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

J.  T.  McMillan,  L  G.  Lewis. 

*,  Vice-President  General  Passenger  Agent 

\  Send  ie  etamv  for  Muetrat.dvampMeitandGr.at 

Lake.  Map  to  ■  If;  «•  Id'u’l.'  .«J»sV 

/'«•••  Agt..  Detroit.  Mich, 

“l  1  ■  rSakx  d  | 
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"The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution 
in  the  World " 


Dept.  640-H  »■ 


Chicago, 
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ALLEN  S  FOOTEASE 

The 

Antiseptic 
Powder. 

Shake  it 
in  your 
Shoes 
Use  it 
in  your 
Foot-Bath 


Use  it  in  the  Morning 


And  walk  all  day  in  comfort.  At  night,  sprinkle  it  in  the 
foot-bath,  and  soak  and  rub  the  feet.  It  freshens  the  feet 
and  takes  the  Friction  from  the  Shoe. 

IN  PEACE  AND  WAR 

For  over  25  years  Allen’s  Foot  =  Ease  has 
STANDARD  REMEDY  for  hot,  swollen, 
tender,  tired,  perspiring,  aching  feet,  corns 
blisters  and  callouses.  Nothing  gives  such  relief. 

Over  1,500,000  lbs.  of  Powder  for  the  Feet  were  used 
by  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  during  the  war. 

Ladies  can  wear  shoes  one  size  smaller  and  shoes  and 
stockings  wear  longer.  Those  who  use  Allen’s  Foot  =  Ease 
have  solved  their  foot  troubles. 

Sold  by  Drug  aud  Department  stores  everywhere. 


been  the 
smarting, 
bunions, 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

All  trades  handle.  Consumption  big.  Lowest  prices,  attractive  deals. 
VJO-year  quality  reputation.  Big  commissions  net  handsome  income. 
All  or  part  time.  ROCHESTER  CHEMICAL  CO. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Stotf  Camp fied 

A  real  spring  bed,  full  size  for  two,  and 
positively  water-proof  tent  with  screened 
windows — folds  on  running  board  without 
blocking  doors  and  sets  up  from  or  inde¬ 
pendent  of  car  in  two  minutes’  time. 
Nothing  equal  to  it  in  comfort,  complete¬ 
ness  or  compactness.  It  quickly  pays  for 
itself  in  hotel  bills  saved.  Demand  a  Stoll 
and  save  lodging  hardships  and  disappoint¬ 
ments.  If  you  don’t  know  our  dealer  write 

THE  STOLL  MFG.  CO. 

3241  Larimer  St,  Denver,  Colo. 


SALESMEN 


WANTED  IN 
Every  Town 

We  offer  you  a  legitimate  profitable  proposition  that  does  not  require 
one  cent’s  investment  of  your  money.  You  act  as  our  direct  repre¬ 
sentative.  Our  line  sells  to  every  retail  store.  Write  us  about  it  now . 

BRAGER  BROS..  425  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


RICH  HARDWOOD  LAND  LnMich  Graios 


poultry,  fruit, 
stock.  Big  yields.  10,  20, 40,  80  A.  $15  to  $35  per  A.  Small 
down  payment.  Easy  terms.  Big  booklet  free. 

SWIGARf  LAND  C0.,R  1245,  First  Nat’l  Bk.,Bldg.Oiicago,  III. 


_  ESTABLISHED  DEALERS J 

UJriie  for  unbeatable  proposition 


For  All 
Furniture 
Legs 

-Save  Rugs 


See  That  "You  Get  Them 


ever,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  Ben 
was  to  collect  for  the  wheat  he  had 
delivered.  Fogarty  felt  a  yearning  for 
old  associations.  He  went  to  the  Smoke¬ 
house  to  shoot  pool.  Ben  was  to  meet 
him  at  four  o’clock,  and  they  were  to 
drive  back  to  the  farm. 


HOW  ABOUT  IT? 

Shall  I  tell  you  how  you  can  earn  good  money  in  your  spare  time  introducing 
Woman’s  Home  Companion  and  Farm  and  Fireside?  The  nation-wide  popu 
lanty  of  these  two  publications  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  their  genuine 
helpfulness.  Costs  nothing  to  find  out.  Mail  coupon. 

? 

• 

Chief  of  Staff,  Desk  C, 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Co.,  416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City- 
Yes/  Tell  me  about  it. 

Name . 

Address  C.W.  6-5 

FOUR  O’CLOCK  arrived,  but  Ben  did 
not  put  in  an  appearance.  At  five 
Bud  Hadley  came  in  and  told  gleefully 
of  Ben,  thoroughly  drunk,  playing  poker 
with  Jake  Biddle  in  the  back  of  Claus- 
sen’s  store.  Fogarty  dropped  his  cue 
and  hurried  away. 

He  found  Ben  lying  with  his  head  on 
his  hands  across  the  table.  Biddle, 
Claussen,  and  the  others  were  still 
playing.  Fogarty  shook  Ben  to  wake¬ 
fulness.  “Come  on  home,”  he  ordered. 
“Where  is  the  money  you  collected?” 

“None  of  your  damned  business,” 
snarled  Ben.  “I’m  through  taking  or¬ 
ders  from  you.” 

Fogarty’s  arm  went  softly  around 
his  neck  and  exerted  a  steady  pres¬ 
sure.  Ben  struggled  to  break  the  hold. 
His  face  turned  red,  and  then  slowly 
changed  to  blue.  Fogarty  was  choking 
him.  The  other  players  looked  on. 
Biddle  protested. 

“Oh,  let  him  alone,  Fogarty.  He’s 
broke.  His  money’s  gone.” 

Fogarty  released  Ben,  who  fell  back 
in  his  chair.  “Who  got  it?”  he  de¬ 
manded.  The  place  was  silent,  save 
for  Ben’s  heavy  breathing.  He  had 
fallen  asleep  again.  “Who  got  it?” 
Fogarty  stepped  forward  threateningly. 

The  other  players  looked  at  Biddle, 
who  smiled  nervously.  “Why,  I  did,” 
he  said  nervously.  “He  wanted  to 
play.” 

“Was  he  drunk  when  he  lost  it?” 
Fogarty  asked  this  question  generally, 
and  was  answered  by  several  voices. 
Ben  had  been  sober.  It  was  only  when 
he  had  lost  most  of  the  five  hundred 
dollars  he  had  been  paid  for  the  wheat 
that  he  had  taken  refuge  in  the  tem¬ 
porary  forgetfulness  the  cheap  bootleg 
whisky  would  bring. 

Fogarty  thought  swiftly.  Then  he 
called  Biddle  aside.  “We  can’t  afford 
to  lose  that,”  he  told  him.  “That  money 
is  needed  badly.” 

“I  can’t  help  it,”  said  Biddle.  “He 
would  have  taken  my  money  if  he’d 
won  it.” 

Fogarty  saw  the  justice  of  his  argu¬ 
ment.  He  turned  away. 

“Say,  Jim,”  Biddle  called  after  him. 
“I’ll  give  you  five  hundred  right  now 
for  that  flivver  of  yours.” 

Fogarty  considered.  The  need  of  the 
Laurels  was  vital.  He  took  the  money, 
pinning  it  carefully  inside  his  shirt. 
Ben  was  in  no  condition  to  go  home. 
Fogarty  took  him  to  the  hotel,  where 
he  could  have  his  sleep  out  decently. 
Then  he  went  to  the  garage  and  stood 
looking  at  the  flivver,  brushing  off  the 
dust  of  their  journey  in.  “So  long,” 
he  whispered.  “You  gave  me  a  good 
time.” 


BEN  was  penitent  as  they  rode  home 
in  Lem  Herman’s  car  that  Sunday 
morning.  Mrs.  Laurel  had  passed  a 
sleepless  night.  Her  eyes  were  heavy 
from  worry.  - 

“Where  were  you,  Ben?”  Norma  de¬ 
manded.  “Where  did  you  boys  pass 
the  night?” 

Fogarty  went  on  to  the  barn.  He 
did  not  want  to  witness  this  home¬ 
coming. 

Ben  went  with  his  mother  and  sister 
into  the  kitchen.  “I  don’t  want  Fogarty 
to  hear  this,”  he  whispered.  “I  prom¬ 
ised  him  I  wouldn’t  tell.”  He  glanced 
uneasily  toward  the  barn  and  saw  that 
Fogarty  was  feeding  the  stock.  “Jim 
got  drunk  last  night,”  he  continued. 
“Then  he  sat  into  a  poker  game  and 
lost  his  flivver.  I  stayed  to  take  care 
of  him.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it.”  Norma’s  face 
was  white. 

“Go  ask  him  then,”  Ben  sneered. 
Norma  whirled  out  the  door.  She 
found  Fogarty  in  the  barn. 

“Is  it  true,  Jim?  Is  it  true  you  lost 
the  flivver  in  a  poker  game  when  you 
were  drunk?” 

Fogarty  paused  in  the  act  of  throw-* 
ing  a  hay-filled  fork  into  the  stall.  He 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


Hvids  on  Rive 
hy  Daylight 


r 


OF  COURSE,  you’ve 
heard  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  trip  and  its  world-fam¬ 
ous  scenic  marvels.  Plan 
to  enjoy  it  for  yourself  this 
summer.  The  Day  Line 
route  between  Albany  and 
New  York  is  direct  and 
convenient.  All  through 
rail  tickets  accepted. 


Attractive  one-day  outings  New 
York  to  Bear  Mountain,  West 
Point,  Newburgh  and  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  Large  luxurious  steamers. 


Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Desbrosses  St.  Pier  New  York 


FLORIDA -i 


Fruitland  Park  in  Florida’s  lake  jeweled  high¬ 
lands  will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  who,  wheth¬ 
er  wishing  land  or  an  orange  grove,  desires  the 
best.  Write  for  book  of  actual  photographs  and 
learn  how  you  can  own  your  own  grove  on  easy 
payments.  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  284  Trade 
Avenue,  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes¬ 
sional  fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every¬ 
where  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap¬ 
ital  required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory  4  Back  Bay  Boston  Mass. 


Jung  s  Arch  brace  is  an  elastic,  light,  comfortable 
economical  and  corrective  brace.  Relieves  tired  and 
He  caching  feet  instantly.  Corrects  fallen  arches  and 
fne.T* )  fpot-strain.  Price  $1.00.  Guaranteed.  Order  today. 
Boo*y  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Booklet  free. 

Geo.  H.  JungCo.  660  JungBldg.  Cincinnati, O. 


PATENT-SENSE 

^  SIXTH  COITION 

one  Book  for  Inventors  S’  Mfhs" 


By  Return  Mail  FREE  Write 
Lacey  6-Xace 


CEY.  Dept.  P,  Washington.D.C 


Worthington  Quality 

Chairs  and  Tricycles 

The  Colson  Co. 

959  Cedar  St,  Elyria,  0. 


f. 

u 


--genuine  inDer  armor  for  auto  tires.  Double  mileage; 
prevent  punctures  and  blowouta.  Agents  wanted 


American  Accessories  Co.  Dept.  200  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


T)  k  TrMTC  Writefor  free  Illustrated  Book  and  “Evidenceof 
r/ll  Lill  1  J  Conception  Blank”.  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  for  free  opinion  as  to  its  patentable 
nature.  Highest  References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  031  Ninth.  Washington,  1).C. 


Incorporate  in  Arizona.  Le“‘c08t- 


poration  completed  in  one  day.  Stock 
ade  full  paid  non-assessable.  Clientele  of  over  50,000.  Get  our  book. 


STODDARD  INCORPORATING  CO.,  Box  8-K,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


INVFNTflPQ  desiring  to  secure  patents  should  send  for 
Ill  V  LI  I  1  V/l\iJ  our  free  Guide  Book  ‘‘How  to  Get  Your 

Patent.  ”  Randolph  &  Co.,  Dept.  156,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Delivered  you  Free 


Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colors  and 
sizes  in  the  famous  line  of ‘‘RANGER” 
bicycles.  We  pay  the  freight  from 
Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  ““The 

bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test. 
EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired,  at  a 
small  advance  over  our  Bpecial  Fac- 
tory-to-Rider  cash  prices. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 
iietc  trial  offer  and  low  Factory-Direct- 
To-Rider  terms  and  prices. 
TlftFQ  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals, 
I  1IXILO  single  wheels  and  repair 
parts  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at  half 
usual  prices.  SEND  NO  MONEY  but 
write  today  for  the  big  new  Catalog. 


MEAD  iCYCLE  company 


Dept.  P-54,  Chicago 
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n  si  mu  sim 

^  Staple  Jewelry 


Guaran  teed 

Give  Her  A  Ring 

But  be  sure  it’s  a  Bixler  ring. 
If  you  do,  you’ll  be  certain  of 
fine  quality  and  handsome  de¬ 
sign  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Look  for  the  Bixler  Display 
Case  in  such  stores  as  Drug, 
Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Shoe, 
Hardware,  and  even  Grocery 
Stores.  Note  the  beautiful 
rings  (no  diamonds),  bracelets, 
brooches,  lavallieres,  bar  pins 
stick  pins,  cuff  buttons,  watch 
chains,  watch  fobs,  scarf  pins,  etc. 

MILES  F.  BIXLER  CO. 

1924-1932  Euclid  Ave. 
Department  25  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dealers 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to  open  a  profit¬ 
able  Jewelry  Department  in  your  store. 

Salesmen — Some  territory  left  for  capa¬ 
ble  men. 


dtCONlH  OF  VAtVJ^S 

June  is  here,  season  of  brides  and  happiness 
— of  wedding  gifts.  Let  your  gift  be  jewelry, 
bright  as  a  bride’s  dreams, symbolizing  in  eter¬ 
nal  radiance,  happiness  that  endures.  Season, 
too,  of  graduation  when  in  the  lives  of  boys 
and  girls  new  vistas  dawn.  W ish  them  joy  of 
the  future  with  gifts  as  lasting  as  your  love. 

<• Authorized  by 

National  Jeweler*  Publicity  Association 


DIAMONDS  •  PEARLS  *  GEMS  •  JEWELRY 
WATCHES  •  CLOCKS  •  SILVERWARE 


© 

THE  BVD. GO. 


L 


O  N 


W  EAR 


MATERIALS  OF  ENDURING 
STRENGTH  AND  WORKMAN¬ 
SHIP  OF  SCRUPULOUS  CARE 
MAKE  BVD  WEAR  FAR  BEYOND 
WHAT  IT  IS  FAIR  TO  EXPECT 

NO  UNDERWEAR  IS  BVD  WITHOUT 
THIS  RED  WOVEN  LABEL. 


B.VD. 


RETAIL  TRADE, 


( Trade  Mari  Peg  USFhtOfand  Foreign  Countries ) 

THE  B  V  D-  COMPANY 
N  E  W/J/  O  RK 


Cut  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs 
fully  80% 

-as  compared  to  the 
cost  of  protecting  circuits 
with  “ one-time ”  fuses. 

Do  you  know  what  you  spend 
yearly  for  electrical  protection? 
Call  in  your  electrician— get  the  figures— 
they  are  four-fifths  too  high  if  you  are  using 
fuses  which  are  discarded  after  operation. 

An  inexpensive  Economy  “Drop  Out” 
Renewal  Link,  applied  in  a  few  minutes, 
makes  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  as  good  as 
new.  Nothing  is  discarded  but  the  broken 
fuse  strip  which  has  operated.  This  makes 
possible  the  80%  cut  in  the  cost  of  fusing. 

Insist  on  Economy  Fuses— approved  by 
the  Underwriters’  Laboratories  in  all  ca¬ 
pacities — from  0  to  600  amperes  in  both 
250  and  600  volts. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  electrical 
Jobbers  and  Dealers 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Economy  Fuses  also  are  made  In  Canada  at  Montreal 
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looked  at  Norma  and  smiled.  “Ben  tell 
you  that?”  he  asked  quietly. 

Norma  nodded.  “Did  you,  Jim?”  she 
persisted. 

Jim  looked  at  her,  and  then  away. 
“Haven’t  anything  to  say.” 

“You  beast!”  There  was  loathing  in 
the  girl’s  voice. 

“That  the  way  you  feel  about  it, 
Norma?”  Jim’s  voice  was  quiet. 

“Of  course  it  is !  I  thought  you  were 
a  man!” 

“Guess  that’s  all,  Norma.”  Jim  put 
on  his  coat  and  walked  out.  As  he 
passed  the  house  he  could  see  Ben  in 
the  middle  of  the  kitchen  looking  at 
him  stealthily. 

THE  world  was  drab.  Fogarty  sat 
listlessly  in  the  Smokehouse,  or 
played  pool  haphazardly  and  absently. 
He  was  going  to  the  city.  He  promised 
himself  that  every  day.  But  he  wanted 
to  stay  here.  However,  as  his  slender 
funds  shrunk  he  was  forced  to  take 
action.  He  bought  a  ticket  for  Kansas 
City  and  prepared  to  leave  on  the  night 
train. 

At  eight  o’clock  he  left  his  room  with 
a  suit  case  and  started  for  the  station. 
Plainfield  was  not  well  lighted  after 
dark,  and  the  road  to  the  station  was 
the  most  poorly  lighted  in  the  town. 
He  drew  back  swiftly,  then,  prepared 
for  action  as  a  figure  detached  itself 
from  the  gloom. 

“Jim,”  he  heard.  “Don’t  go.  I  know 
all  about  it.-  We  need  you  at  the  farm. 
Oh,  Jim,  I  can  never  thank  you  for 
what  you’ve  done.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  Norma.”  Jim 
was  embarrassed.  “I  was  coinin’  back 
in  a  little  bit.” 

Ben  was  contrite.  He  had  told  every¬ 
thing.  Fogarty  forgave  him  gladly.  Ben 
left  for  Chicago  the  next  day. 

Fogarty’s  heart  sang  again.  Life 
went  on.  His  management  showed  re¬ 
sults.  Mrs.  Laurel  and  Norma  came  to 
depend  on  him.  He  missed  the  flivver, 
but  there  were  compensations.  Norma 
helped  him  with  the  milking,  and  Fo¬ 
garty  delighted  to  watch  the  play  of 
the  milk  spraying  into  the  pails  under 
her  skillful  hands. 

“It’s  good  to  be  on  the  farm  again,” 
he  said  one  night  a  week  after  Ben’s 
departure. 

Norma  lifted  her  head  from  the  milk¬ 
ing.  “Why,  Jim?”  she  asked  softly. 

“Why?”  He  turned  from  his  con¬ 
templation  of  the  fruitful  meadows  to 
look  at  her.  “Why,  this” — he  waved 
his  hand  vaguely  to  the  east — “a  fel- 
low’d  be  lost  away  from  here.  I  was.” 
“And  you’re  glad  to  be  here,  Jim?” 
“Yes,”  he  said,  and  looked  at  her 
closely,  caught  by  the  note  in  her  voice. 
“Yes,  I’m  glad.”  He  moved  toward  her. 
She  sat  still,  dropping  her  eyes.  She 
felt  his  arms  about  her,  and  looked  up 
at  his  eyes.  There  were  dancing,  queer 
little  points  of  light  in  them. 

“I  love  you,  Norma,”  he  said  trem¬ 
blingly. 

She  rose  slowly  from  the  stool  and 
leaned  toward  him.  “I  know  you  do, 
Jim,”  she  breathed.  “Oh,  Jim!”  He 
drew  her  close  and  held  her  as  though 
she  were  a  fragile  thing.  His  lips 
touched  hers  reverently. 

The  news  traveled  swiftly  over  the 
community  that  Jim  Fogarty  and  the 
Laurel  girl  were  fixing  to  get  married. 
So  that  the  R.  F.  D.  man  one  morning 
dropped  a  letter  in  the  tin  box  roosting 
on  the  Laurel  hitching  post,  and  in  due 
course  Fogarty  opened  it. 

“Inclosed,”  he  read,  “you  will  find 
what  I  promised  you.  I  heard  what 
you’ve  done  for  Ben  Laurel,  and  I  con¬ 
sider  marrying  a  girl  like  Norma  the 
equivalent  of  earning  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  I  told  you  you  were  a  good  man, 
Jim.  Congratulations.  Frank  den¬ 
ning.” 

Norma  took  the  check  and  letter  from 
his  nerveless  fingers. 

“Oh,  Jim,”  she  cried,  “what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  all  this  money?” 

Fogarty’s  dazed  eyes  rested  on  hers. 
“I  don’t  know,”  he  said.  “Yes,  I  do!” 
he  added — “I  know  what  I’ll  do  with 
some  of  it.  I’m  goin’  down  to  buy  that 
tlivver  back.  If  it  wasn’t  for  her,  I 
wouldn’t  have  had  you.  You  can  bet 
that  when  we  finish  with  her  she’ll  be 
pensioned  off  for  the  rest  of  her  life.” 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

and  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  with  it. 
Many  newspaper  artists  earning:  $30.00 
to  $125.00  or  more  per  week  were 
trained  by  my  course  of  personal  in¬ 
dividual  lessons  by  mail.  PICTURE 
CHARTS  make  original  drawing  easy 
to  learn.  Send  sketch  of  Uncle  Sam 
with  6c  in  stamps  for  sample  Picture 
Chart,  list  of  successful  students,  ex¬ 
amples  of  their  work  and  evidence  of 
what  YOU  can  accomplish. 

Please  state  your  age. 

The  LANDON  SCHOOL 

of  Cartooning  and  Illustrating 

1435  Schofield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Bordentown  Military  Institute 


Thorough 
prepara¬ 
tion  for  college  or  business.  Efficient  faculty,  small  classes, 
individual  attention.  Boys  taught  how  to  study.  Military 
training.  Supervised  athletics.  36tli  year.  For  catalogue, 
address,  Drawer  C  4.  COL.  T.  D.  LANDON, 

Principal  and  Commandant.  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


Enjoy  the 
thrill  and 
excite¬ 
ment  which  bait-casting  angling  gives 
by  casting  for  ’em  with  the 

South  Bend  Reel 

which  entirely  eliminates  back-lashes,  snarls, 
and  tangles.  Our  book  “The  Days  of  Real 
Sport”  tells  tried  and  proven  casting 
methods.  Shows  complete  South  Bend 
Tackle  line.  A  postal  brings  it  FREE. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 

18~90  High  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


REPRESENTATIVE  WANTED 

To  handle  our  complete  line  of  fire  protection  devices, 
such  as  AJAX  chemical  fire  engines  on  wheels,  hand  fire 
extinguishers,  fire  buckets  and  tanks,  hose  carts,  racks, 
reels  and  hose,  watchmen’s  clocks,  ladders,  escapes,  signs, 
etc.  Every  factory,  mill,  store,  tire  department,  etc.,  is 
in  the  market  for  our  extensive  line.  Representative 
wanted  capable  of  earning  $5000  upwards,  annually. 

AJAX  FIRE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Bush  Terminal  Bldg.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

DON’T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  PROTECTION 

Before  disclosing  your  invention  to  anyone  send  for  blank  form 
•‘EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEPTION"  to  be  signed  and  witnessed. 
Form  and  information  concerning  patents  free. 

LANCASTER  &  ALLWINE.  268  Ouray  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Originators  of  the  form  “  Evidence  of  Conception ” 


DIAMONDS 

For  a  Few  Cents  a  Day 

Diamond'bargains— 128  pages  of  them.  The  greatest  Diamond  book 
ever  published  sent  free  for  your  name  and  address,  Y  our  choice  of 
millions  of  dollars' worth  of  diamonds  sent  upon  request.  No  money 
down.  Terms  as  low  as  a  few  cents  a  day.  8  per  cent  yearly  increase 
in  value  guaranteed.  Extra  5  per  cent  bonus  may  be  earned. 

for  128-page  book,  thousands  of  bargains. 
W rit6  1  OQay  f^o  obligations.  Write  NOW  to  Dept.  24D. 

J.  M.  LYON  &  CO.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.Y. 


THE  BED  WITH  THE  PAT.  SAGLESS  SPRING 
MATTRESS  FABRIC  AND  PRESSED  STEEL  FRAME 


AUTO-CAMP 

Save  your  hold  bill  and  add  the  jov  of  camping  to  the  pleasure  of 
louring.  — Use  the  tonneau  of  your  car  for  a  dressing  room  and  step 
through  the  door  into  a  double  bed  ns  big  and  comfortable  a*  the 
one  at  home,  made  possible  only  by  our  Sagless  Spring  Mattrcaa 
Fabric  Bed  on  each  running  board  makes  sleeping  quarters  for 
four  people. 

For  strength,  comfort,  compactness  and  price,  the  SCHILLING 
Auto-Camp  is  not  equalled.— Write  for  new  catalog- 

THE  L.  F.  SCHILLING  CO.  Dept . W  Salem,  Ohio 
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the  language  of  motoring 

Jilvertown 
-which  stands  for  service. 


(Goodrich  Tares 


'Best  in  the  Long  Bun 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Kubber  Company ,  Jlkron ,  Ohio  Adjustment  lasts:  Si/vertown  Cords,  8000  Miles  -,  Fabric  Tires,  6000  Miles 
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ALL  models  of  the  Nash 
,Sz.*r,  open  and 

closed,  have  cord  tires  as 
standard  equipment  and 
are  distinguished  by  rare 
beauty  of  design,  finish 
and  appointment. 


THOSE  who  drive  a  Nash  Six  for 
the  first  time  almost  invariably 
comment  upon  the  unusual  power  of 
its  perfected  Valve -in -Head  Motor. 

It  makes  a  marked  impression  upon 
men  who  have  driven  a  variety  of 
fine  motor  cars. 


Nash  Passenger  Cars— 5 -Passenger  Car;  4 -Passenger  Sport  Model 
2- Passenger  Roadster;  7-Passenger  Sedan 
4-Passenger  Coupe;  7-Passenger  Car 

The  Nash  Motors  Company,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  Passenger  Cars  and  Trucks,  Including  the  Famous  Nash  Quad 

Nash  Motors  Sales,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Distributors 
of  Nash  Cars  and  Trucks  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


VALUE  CARS  AT  UDLUME  PRICES 
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6  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.  C. 
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In  this  cave  they  brought  him  to  bay.  “Got  a  little 
while,”  he  said,  “Fireworks  won’t  start  right  away” 


X 


THIS  is,  in  all  essentials,  a  true  story. 

It  came  through  an  old  friend  from 
the  Southwest,  a  newspaper  man, 
who  telephoned  an  invitation  to  lunch 
the  other  day.  He  says  he  remembers, 
as  a  boy,  seeing  the  whole  population  of 
his  home  town  embark  on  horseback,  in 
wagons,  and  afoot  to  go  to  the  hanging. 

That  was  in  4.881;  but  it  was  not  till 
twenty  years  afterward  that  he  heard 
from  one  Chris  O’Neill  the  true  inward¬ 
ness  of  that  hanging,  as  he  told  it  to  me 
over  our  coffee.  The  thing  happened  in 
a  little  frontier  town  in  the  cow  country;  and  since 
swift  justice  and  a  ready  rope  were  characteristics 
of  the  time  and  the  place,  it  occasioned  only  pass¬ 
ing  comment  in  that  day.  Nevertheless,  the  tale  may 
well  bear  preserving. 

I  cannot  hope  to  reproduce  my  friend’s  words,  nor 
the  atmosphere  of  those  reckless  times,  so  long  dead, 
which  he  brought  back  to  life  for  me.  Nevertheless, 
here  is  the  substance  of  the  story  that  he  told. 

THERE  were  two  cowboys  in  the  O  K  O  outfit, 
otherwise  called  the  Hourglass;  and  these  two 
men  were  pardners.  This,  I  was  given  to  under¬ 
stand,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  being  partners. 
In  France,  a  year  or  two  ago,  they  would  have  called 
themselves  “buddies.”  The  relationship  is  The  same, 
though  it  appears  under  another  name.  The  two  men 
were  named  Jack  Mills  and  Bud  Loupel.  If  you  hired 
one,  you  hired  both.  If  one  was  fired,  the  other  quit. 
If  you  licked  one,  the  other  licked  you;  and  if  one 
became  involved  in  a  shooting  affray,  the  other  was 
apt  to  be  somewhere  in  the  background  with  a  gun 
in  his  hand  and  an  eye  out  for  possible  sharp  prac¬ 


NOT  A  DRUM 
WAS  HEARD 

By  BEN  AMES  WILLIAMS 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  H.  M .  STOOPS 


tice  by  allies  of  the  party  of  the  second  part.  The 
foreman  of  the  Hourglass,  being  wise  in  his  gen¬ 
eration,  assigned  the  two  to  tasks  at  which  they 
could  work  together;  and  they  stayed  with  that  out¬ 
fit  for  a  length  of  time  that  was  considered  extraor¬ 
dinary  in  those  tempestuous  days.  That  is  to  say, 
they  labored  in  the  vineyard  for  the  O  K  0  for  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  year  and  a  half.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Jack  Mills  was  twenty-one  and  Bud  Loupel  was 
twenty-two. 

As  they  did  their  work  jointly,  so  they  took  their 
pleasures  together;  and  it  came  to  pass  on  a  certain 
day  that  they  rode  away  to  town  with  full  pockets 
and  lively  plans  for  the  evenings  immediately  before 
them.  Jack  Mills,  always  the  gayer  spirit  of  the 
two,  pulled  his  gun  at  the  edge  of  town  and  per¬ 
forated  the  blue  sky  above  him.  At  the  same  time 
he  emitted  certain  shrill  sounds  and  spurred  his 
horse  to  the  gallop.  Bud  was  more  given  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  sobriety  and  decorum;  he  did  not  shoot  and  he 
did  not  yell.  But  his  horse  kept  close  beside  the 
other’s.  They  swung  into  the  wide  and  dusty  main 
street  with  hats  flapping,  horses  racing  like  jack 


rabbits,  holsters  pounding  against  their 
thighs.  They  swept  up  the  street  together, 
saw  the  same  vision  at  the  same  instant, 
and  jerked  their  horses  to  a  sliding,  tail¬ 
grinding  stop  with  a  single  movement  of 
their  bridle  hands. 

The  vision’s  name  was  Jeanie  Ross,  She 
was  the  daughter  of  old  man  Ross,  the 
storekeeper,  and  she  had  just  come  home 
from  the  East,  The  rattle  of  the  shots 
had  brought  her  to  the  door  of  the  store, 
and  she  stood  there  when  the  two  cowboys 
discovered  her.  She  looked  at  them,;  they 
stared  at  her.  Then  Jack  Mills  swung  boldly  to  the 
ground  and  walked  toward  her,  grinning  in  his  pleas 
antly  likable  way.  He  swept  his  wide  hat  low,  and 
he  said:  “Ma’am,  I’m  Jack  Mills  of  the  Hourglass.” 

THE  girl,  though  she  had  lived  lpng  in  the  East, 
was  a  daughter  of  the  West.  She  was  amused  and 
not  displeased,  for  Jack  was  easy  enough  to  look 
at.  She  smiled,  and  this  emboldened  Bud  Loupel,  who 
was  always  conservative  to  imitate  his  pardner’s  ex¬ 
ample.  He,  too,  dismounted  and  stepped  forward, 
and  Jack  Mills  bowed  again  to  the  girl  and  told  her: 
“Furthermore,  ma’am, this  here  is  my  bashful  friend, 
Bud  Loupel.  The  cat  has  got  his  tongue,  but  he’s 
a  nice  little  fellow.  Now  you  know  everybody  worth 
knowing.” 

Jeanie  Ross,  still  very  much  amused,  asked:  “Who 
were  you  shooting  at?” 

“At  the  man  in  the  moon,”  said  Jack  Mills.  “But 
I  missed  him  a  mile.” 

She  laughed  and  said  she  was  glad  of  that.  “I’d 
hate  not  to  be  able  to  see  him  up  there  once  in  a 
while,”  she  told  Jack. 
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“Yes,”  said  Jeanie  softly.  “Yes,  I  love  him.”  “Keno!  Jack  exclaimed. 
“  I  don’t  reckon  you’ll  ever  need  to  be  sorry  at  all 


“Just  to  prove  he  ain’t  hurt,”  he  assured  her, 
“I’ll  ride  in  and  point  him  out  to  you  when  the  signs 
is  right.” 

She  shook  her  head,  looking  from  one  man  to  the 
other,  withdrawing  a  little  into  the  doorway.  Jack 
marked,  even  then,  that  her  eyes  rested  longest  on 
Bud  Loupel.  “I’ve  studied  astronomy  my  own  self,” 
she  said,  and  while  he  was  still  crushed  by  that  she 
backed  into  the  store  and  disappeared. 

The  two  mounted  in  silence  and  continued  more 
demurely  down  the  street.  In  front  of  Brady’s 
they  hitched  their  horses,  tramped  dustily  inside,  and 
touched  elbows  at  the  bar.  The  first  /drink  was  taken 
without  speech ;  the  second  followed  it. 

After  a  while  Bud  Loupel  said:  “Jack!” 

“Huh?” 

“Me,  you  know  what  I  aim  to  do?” 

Mills  grinned.  “I  don’t  know,  but  I’m  waiting.” 

“I  aim,”  said  Bud  Loupel,  “to  quit  the  range  and 
get  me  a  job  in  this  here  little  old  town.” 

jack  Mills  banged  his  open  hand  upon  the  bar. 
“Bud,  she  sure  is  that  and  more,”  he  cried.  “Just 
make  it  the  same  for  me.” 

THEY  had  ridden  into  town,  as  has  been  said, 
with  full  pockets.  They  had  expected  to  ride  out 
again  in  a  day  or  two  with  empty  ones.  But  the 
encounter  with  jeanie  Ross  and  their  subsequent 
abrupt  decision  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
The  procedure  of  each  one,  in  the  circumstances, 
was  characteristic.  Bud  Loupel  crossed  the  street 
to  the  bank  and  opened  an  account,  depositing  his 
money.  Jack  Mills  went  into  Brady’s  back  room, 
where  there  was  a  bank  of  another  kind,  and  set  to 
work  to  double  his. 

The  bank  Bud  patronized  was  owned  by  Sam  Rand, 
who  was  also  cashier,  president,  and  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  There  had  been,  till  some  three  days  before, 
a  teller,  but  Rand  had  let  him  go.  Bud  found  the 
banker,  as  a  consequence,  up  to  his  eyes  in  unaccus¬ 
tomed  work.  Rand  knew  Loupel,  knew  that  the  cow¬ 
boy  *•  1  a  certain  aptitude  for  figures.  When  Bud, 


in  the  casual  talk  that  followed  his  deposit,  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  he  was  hunting  for  a  town  job, 
Rand  hired  him  on  the  spot. 

An  hour  or  so  later  Bud  went  back  to  Brady  s  to 
tell  Jack  of  his  good  fortune,  and  Mills  rolled  a  ciga¬ 
rette  and  said  cheerfully:  “Then  you’re  fixed  to  lend 
me  five  dollars.” 

“As  quick  as  this?”  Bud  asked.  “You  must  have 
picked  ’em  mighty  scant.” 

“I  didn’t  pick  them,”  Jack  told  him.  “They  picked 
me.” 

They  went  out  together  and  sought  a  restaurant 
and  food.  By  supper  time  Jack  had  a  job  in  the 
blacksmith  shop.  He  was  as  good  with  horses  as 
Bud  was  with  figures..  That  evening  they  hired  a 
room,  and  Bud  wrote  a  note  to  the  Hourglass  fore¬ 
man,  telling  him  not  to  expect  them  back  again. 
Then  they  settled  down  to  live  the  life  of  sober  and 
substantial  citizens.  Object  matrimony. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  story  of  how  a  woman  came 
between  two  men  and  turned  good  friends  into  ene¬ 
mies.  Jeanie  Ross  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is 
a  fact  that  they  both  loved  her  and  that  they,  both 
wooed  her,  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  they  continued 
to  be  pardners  just  the  same.  And  it  is  furthermore 
true  that  when  Jeanie  made  up  her  mind  between 
them,  Jack  was  the  first  one  she  told.  , 

She  told  him  she  was  going  to  marry  Bud.  And 
Jack  rolled  a  cigarette  with  both  hands,  slowly  and 
with  care;  he  fashioned  it  neatly,  and  stroked.it  be¬ 
tween  his  fingers,  and  twisted  the  ends  and  lighted 
it  before  hq  spoke  at  all. 

“Said  so  to  him?”  he  asked  then. 

Jeanie  shook  her  head.  “No.  I  wanted  you  to 
know  first,  because  I  want  you  and  Bud  to  keep  on 
being  friends.  I  like  you,  Jack.  But  you’re— flighty. 
Bud’s  steady.  You’re  more  amusing  sometimes,  but 
he’s  more  reliable.  I  couldn’t  ever  really  count  on 
you.  I  can  count  on  Bud,  Jack.  But  you  will  go 
on  being  friends  with  him,  won’t  you?  That’s  why 
I’m  telling  you.” 

“He’s  steady,  he’s  reliable,  and  you  can  count  on 

/ 


THE  first  was  a  boy,  and  was  well  and 
duly  named  Jack  Loupel;  and  Uncle 
Jack  used  to  go  to  the  house  for  Sunday 
dinner  and  play  bear  all  over  the  floor  of 
the  sitting  room.  The  next  was  a  girl,  and 
the  next  was  a  boy  again.  Bud  was  by 
that  time  cashier  of  the  bank,  and  Sam 
Rand  left  most  of  the  work  to  him.  Jack 
Mills  was  just  what  he  had  always  been; 
that  is  to  say,  a  likable,  wild  young  chap 
with  a  quick  gun  and  a  reckless  eye  and  a 
fondness  for  the  society  he  found  at  Brady’s. 
Sometimes,  after  eating  one  of  Jeanie’s  din¬ 
ners,  he  would  take  his  horse  and  ride  out 
of  town  and  be  gone  for  a  day  or  two.  He 
was  always  alone  on  these  excursions;  but 
ranging  cowboys  came  across  him  now  and 
then  and  reported  that  he  seemed  to  be  just 
sitting  around,  smoking,  doing  nothing  at 
all.  When  he  got  ready  he  would  drift  back 
into  town  and  go  to  work  again.  Old  man 
Ross  liked  him;  Jeanie  liked  him;  everybody 
liked  him.  But  the  sober  citizens  were  also 
inclined  to  disapprove  of  him;  and  some  of 
the  stories  that  came  to  Jeanie’s  ears  made 
her  think  that  when  the  children  were  a 
little  older  she  had  better  quit  asking  Jack  to  come 
to  the  house.  She  hated  to  think  of  doing  this;  and 
because  she  was  kind  of  heart,  it  is  unlikely  that 
she  would  ever  have  come  to  the  actual  point.  But 
that  the  possibility  should  occur  to  her  is  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  man’s  standing  in  the  town. 

One  day,  about  seven  years  after  Bud  and  Jeanie 
were  married,  Bud  sought  out  Jack  Mills  and  asked 
him  to  get  his  horse  and  come  for  a  ride.  “Want  to 
tell  you  something,  Jack,”  he  explained. 

Mills  saw  the  trouble  and  distress  in  the  other’s 
eyes,  so  he  saddled  up,  and  they  trotted  out  of  town. 
When  the  last  building  was  well  behind  them,  Jack 
asked  mildly:  “What’s  on  your  mind,  Bud?” 

Bud  Loupel,  with  some  hesitation,  said:  “I’m  in 
trouble.” 

“Yeah!  I  judged  so,”  Mills  told  him.  “Well,  what 
brand?” 

“I’ve  been  putting  money  in  the  market  at 
Wichita,”  Loupel  said.  “I’ve  had  rotten  luck.  It’s 
gone.” 

Jack  nodded.  “I  got  three-four  hundred  in  the 
bank,”  he  suggested.  “Take  that.” 

“It’s  not  enough.” 

“Maybe  I  could  look  around  and  raise  five  hundred 
more.” 

“It  wouldn’t  do  a  bit  of  good.” 

Mills  produced  tobacco  and  papers  and  rolled  a 
slow  cigarette  while  their  horses  jogged  along.  At 
last:  “How  much?”  he  asked. 

“Forty-four  hundred.” 

“You’ve  saved  a  right  smart,  ain’t  you?” 

“It’s  the  bank’s,”  Loupel  confessed,  and  Jack 
puffed  deeply  and  expelled  the  smoke  in  a  cloud 
and  remarked : 

“Well,  at  a  guess,  I’d  say  you  were  a  damned 
fool.” 

“I  know  it.” 

Their  horses  plodded  on,  and  the  dust  cloud  rose 
and  hovered  in  the  air  behind  them.  For  a  space 
neither  man  spoke  at  all.  Then  Loupel  bitterly  ex¬ 
claimed:  “I’m  not  whining  for  my  own  sake,  Jack. 


him,”  Jack  repeated,  ticking  the  points  off 
upon  his  fingers.  “Now,  is  there  maybe  any 
other  little  thing  besides?” 

“Yes,”  said  Jeanie  softly.  “Yes.  I  love 
him,  Jack.” 

He  flicked  his  cigarette  away.  “Keno!” 
he  exclaimed.  “And  Bud’s  a  good  scout  too. 
I  don’t  reckon  you’ll  ever  need  to  be  sorry 
at  all.”  '  He  picked  up  his  hat  and  started 
away. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  she  asked  softly, 
and  there  were  tears,  in  her  eyes  for  him. 

“I  aim  to  tell  Bud  you’re  awaiting,”  he  said. 

And  he  did.  Bud  was  working  late  that 
night  at  the  bank.  Jack  bade  him  go  and 
find  her.  “And,  Bud,”  he  warned  good- 
humoredly,  “I’ll  aim  to  perforate  you,  sud¬ 
den  and  complete,  if  you  don’t  name  the  first 
after  me.” 

When  Bud  was  gone  Jack  stood  very  still 
for  a  while,  whistling  a  little  tune  between 
his  teeth.  Then  he  went  across  to  Brady’s 
and  had  a  drink  or  two,  but  the  liquor  would 
not  bite.  It  was  still  early  in  the  evening 
when  he'  sought  the  room  he  shared  with 
Bud,  and  went  to  bed.  Bud,  returning  two 
hours  later,  undressed  quietly,  because  he 
thought  his  pardner  was  asleep. 

But  Jack  Mills  was  not  asleep. 
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If  it  was  me,  I’d  hop  out.  I’d  take  a  chance. 
But  Jeanie  .  . 

“Sure,”  Jack  Mills  mildly  agreed.  “Sure.” 

“Damn  it.  Jack,  Jeanie’s  proud  of  me.  She’s 
proud  of  me.” 

“Yeah!” 

“I  can’t  bear  to  think  of  her  knowing.  It 
would  just  about  bust  her.” 

Mills  drawled:  “Your  sentiments  does  you 
credit,  Bud.” 

There  was  a  cold  and  scornful  anger  in  his 
tone  that  kept  the  other  for  the  moment  silent. 
They  rode  on,  side  by  side,  and  Loupel,  covertly 
watching  the  younger  man,  waited  for  him  to 
speak.  Mills  finished  his  cigarette,  eyes  straight 
before  him,  face  unchanging.  Then  he  flicked 
the  butt  away  and  turned  in  his  saddle  and 
looked  at  his  pardner. 

“What’s  Rand  say?”  he  asked. 

“He’s  been  away.  Due  back  to-morrow  after¬ 
noon.  He’ll  spot  it  in  a  minute.” 

Mills  whistled  for  a  moment,  between  his 
teeth,  a  gallant  little  tune;  then  he  nodded, 
as  though  in  decision,  and  he  asked :  “All  right, 
Bud.  What’s  your  idea?” 

While  they  rode  on  at  the  trot  toward  the 
low  hills  south  of  the  town  Bud  Loupel  out¬ 
lined  his  idea;  and  when  they  turned  back 
again  at  sunset  Jack  had  agreed  to  do  what 
the  other  asked  of  him. 

AT  ten  o’clock  next  morning  the  town  lay 
_  still  and  shimmering  in  the  blistering  sun 
of  a  summer  day.  There  were  one  or  two 
men  in  Brady’s,  and  here  and  there  along 
Main  Street  other  figures  lounged  in  the  shade. 
Jack  Mills  rode  in  from  the  south  on  a  strange 


“  I’m  in  trouble,”  said  Bud  with  some  hesitation, 
so,”  Jack  told  him. 

horse,  wearing  new  overalls  and  an  indistinguish¬ 
able  hat.  There  was  a  red  bandanna  loosely  knotted 
about  his  neck.  He  encountered  no  one  within  recog¬ 
nizing  distance.  In  front  of  the  bank  he  dropped  off, 
hitched  the  horse,  lifted  the  handkerchief  so  that  it 
hid  his  mouth  and  nose,  and  stepped  Into  the  build¬ 
ing.  Two  or  three  people  at  some  distance  saw  him 
go  in,  and  idly  wondered  who  the  stranger  was. 

He  had  hoped  to  find  Loupel  alone  in  the  bank; 


but  Jim  Paine  was  there. 
Paine  had  just  cashed  a 
check  and  stood  with  his 
back  toward  the  door,  talk¬ 
ing  to  Bud.  When  Bud 
saw  the  masked  man  he 
turned  pale,  and  Jim 
marked  the  change  in  his 
countenance  and  whirled 
around.  But  Jack’s  gun 
was  leveled,  so  Bud  and 
Jim  Paine  reached  for  the 
ceiling. 

Mills,  with  some  attempt 
to  disguise  his  voice,  said 
harshly  to  Bud :  “Paper 
money.  All  of  it.  Quick.” 

Loupel,  hands  still  in  the 
air,  started  toward  the 
safe.  Jack  looked  that 
way  and  saw  that  the 
safe  door  was  open.  He 
changed  his  mind. 

“Wait,”  he  commanded. 
With  a  gesture  he  bade 
Paine  face  the  wall.  Then  he  leaped  the  counter, 
motioned  Loupel  aside,  and  himself  approached  the 
safe.  Paine,  watching  sidewise,  saw  the  masked  man 
drag  out  half  a  dozen  packets  of  bills  and  stuff  them 
into  the  front  of  his  shirt.  Mills  did  this  with  his 
left  hand;  his  right  held  the  gun,  and  his  eyes 
covered  Paine  and  Loupel  almost  constantly.  Loupel, 
backed  into  a  corner,  watched  in  silence. 

When  Mills  had  taken  what  he  came  for,  he  rose 


“Yeah!  I  judged 
“  Well,  what  brand  ?  ” 


and  turned  toward  the  counter  again.  At  that  in¬ 
stant  a  gun  roared  behind  him,  and  something  tugged 
at  his  shirt,  under  the  left  arm.  He  whirled,  saw 
Rand  standing  in  the  back  door  of  the  bank  build¬ 
ing.  Rand’s  gun  was  going.  Jack  fanned  his  ham¬ 
mer  twice,  and  the  banker  fell. 

Paine  had  not  moved.  Mills  swung,  half  crouch¬ 
ing,  toward  Loupel.  Loupel  had-  double-crossed  him. 
That  was  the  thought  that  tightened  his  finger  on 
the  trigger.  But — Jeanie!  That  was  the  thought 
which  made  his  trigger  finger  relax.  He  slid  across 
the  counter,  made  the  door  in  one  jump.  Five  sec¬ 
onds  after  his  shot,  his  horse  was  galloping  out  of 
town.  And  as  he  passed  the  last  house  a  rifle  spoke, 
somewhere  behind  him. 

HALF  a  mile  from  town  he  looked  back  and  saw 
three  or  four  horsemen  just  emerging  from 
Main  Street.  On  their  heels  others  appeared. 
He  laughed  a  grim  little  laugh,  and  slid  forward  in 
his  stirrups  to  help  his  horse  to  greater  speed.  But 
when  he  reached  the  hills,  some  half  a  dozen  miles 
south  of  towm,  they  were  close  behind  him,  and  their 
rifles  were  reaching  out  for  him.  He  knew  a  certain 
cave,  a  narrow,  shallow  cover.  Poor  refuge,  but 
better  than  none. 

In  this  cave  they  brought  him  to  bay.  He  lay 
prone  behind  the  bowlder  that  screened  and  half 
closed  the  entrance,  and  watched  them  draw  off  and 
circle  to  inclose  him.  “Got  a  little  while,”  he  said 
to  himself.  “Fireworks  won’t  start  right  away.” 

Satisfied  of  this,  he  rolled  a  little  on  his  side 
and  drew  from  the  front  of  his  shirt  the  packages 
he  had  taken  ( Continued,  on  page  32) 


The  man  on  guard  heard  him  whistling  softly  a  gay  and 
gallant  and  triumphant  little  tune 
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TO  THE  WOMEN  OF  AMERICA 

Among  the  millions  of  new  women  voters  we  have  discovered 
a  tendency  to  raise  the  question:  “Why  are  some  men  Repub¬ 
licans  and  some  men  Democrats?”  Countless  husbands  and 
fathers  have  tried  to  answer,  but  their  efforts  have  not  always 
had  happy  results.  The  little  wrinkles  above  the  nose  that  in¬ 
dicate  puzzlement  have  not  been  erased  completely  from  the 
woman  voter  s  brow.  Therefore  Collier  s  has  asked  Albert  J. 

Beveridge  and  William  Jennings  Bryan,  both  of  whom  are  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  presentation  of  the  cause  of  their  respective  parties, 
to  write  the  best  answer  they  can  give  to  the  feminine  query 


WOMEN,  like  men,  should 
and  undoubtedly  will  be¬ 
come  members  of  political 
parties,  drawn  to  opposite 
political  standards  by  the  same  in¬ 
fluences  and  for  the  same  reasons 
that  attract  men  to  party  banners. 

Women  will  not,  of  course,  vote  en 
masse  and  just  as  women;  such  po¬ 
litical  action  would  introduce  a  caste 
into  our  public  affairs — and  a  caste 
based  on  sex. 

But  women,  as  such,  have  certain 
fundamental  and  universally  recbg- 
nized  characteristics  which  ought  to 
respond  and  will  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  to  certain  clearly  defined  polit¬ 
ical  tendencies  and  purposes.  For 
instance,  it  is  well  known  that 
women  are  essentially  cautious.  They 
naturally  hesitate  to 
venture  upon  untried  ex¬ 
periments,  or  to  plunge 
into  unexplored  jungles. 

The  reluctance  of  a 
wife  to  sign  a  mort- 
g  a  g  e  is  proverbial. 

Moreover,  women  are 
peculiarly  insistent  that 
the  conduct  of  affairs 
shall  be  regular,  system¬ 
atic,  ^nd  well  ordered. 

In  short,  women  are, 
by  nature,  conservative 
in  the  real  meaning  of 
that  misunderstood  and 
abused  term.  It  is  lucky 
for  us  that  this  is  so. 

True  conservatism 
does  not  obstruct  those 
natural  and  beneficial 
changes  made  necessary 
by  altered  conditions, 
but  only  makes  sure 
that  any  alterations 
adopted  will  be  effec¬ 
tive.  True  conservatism 
does  not  dim  and  nar¬ 
row  vision,  but  merely 
renders  it  clear  and 
certain.  Progress,  re¬ 
form,  advancement,  are 
quite  possible  under 
the  guidance  of  re¬ 
straining  and  regulat¬ 
ing  influences — indeed, 
real  and  lasting  im¬ 
provement  cannot  be. 
secured  without  those 
influences. 

The  natural  conserva¬ 
tism  of  women  will 
play  an  important  part 
— perhaps  a  determina¬ 
tive  part — in  American  political  life  during  the 
decade  on  which  we  have  just  entered.  Nothing 
appears  to  be  more  probable  than  that  the  coming 
ten  years  will  be  the  most  serious  in  our  history. 
Conditions  are  confronting  us — at  least,  they  are 
emerging — such  as  America  has  never  faced  before; 
and  it  is  likely  that  wilder  economic  and  social  the¬ 
ories  than  we  have  ever  yet  heard  of  will  be  urged 
upon  us  with  something  like  fanatical  fervor  and 
persistency. 

It  is  in  repelling  these  forces  of  upheaval,  and  in 
keeping  American  thought  within  wholesome  and 
normal  lines,  that  women  as  voters  find  their  largest 
immediate  opportunity  and  their  highest  present 
duty.  As  I  look  at  it,  they  can  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  and  discharge  this  duty  in  the  com¬ 
ing  election  only  through  the  Republican  party. 

Certainly  steadiness  and  orderly  procedure  do  not 
now  exist  in  the  Democratic  party.  Instead,  we  be¬ 
hold  there  nothing  but  eccentric  confusion.  The  vir¬ 
tue  of  “sober  second  thought”  seems  not  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  at  present  in  the  Democratic  camp.  On  the 
contrary,  we  observe  sudden  and  startling  extremes 
of  action,  ranging  from  the  basest  of  demagogic 
truck'  •  to  voting  groups  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
ry  absolutism  on  the  other  hand. 


Albert  J.  Beveridge,  like  'Bryan,  got  into  politics 
at  an  early  age.  He,  too,  was  a  Boy  Orator.  There 
teas  a  time,  when  he  was  most  actiye  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  that  people  used  gravely  to  discuss:  Which 
is  the  greatest  orator,  Bryan  or  Beveridge ?  After 
his  retirement  from  the  United  States  Senate, 
Mr.  Beveridge  took  little  active  part  in  politics 
for  some  time,  but  events  this  year  have  again 
brought  him  prominently  forward. 


Albert  J.  Beveridge 

Speaks  for  the  Republicans 


We  are  enduring  a 
reign  of  whim  and 
caprice  rather  than  liv¬ 
ing  under  a  regular 
government  of  equal 
laws,  equally  enforced; 
and,  what  is  still  worse 
and  more  portentous, 
almost  every  manifes¬ 
tation  of  Democratic 
eccentricity  is,  in  prac¬ 
tical  effect,  an  attack 
upon  American  institu¬ 
tions. 

For  instance,  in  1916 
a  few  so-called  “lead¬ 
ers”  N  and  “chiefs”  of 
labor  unions  issued  an 
ultimatum  to  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  unless  a 
bill  for  their  particular 
benefit  was  passed  and 
approved  by  a  fixed  day 
and  hour  they  would 
forcibly  stop  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  every  railroad 
in  the  United  States. 
They  would,  they  threat¬ 
ened,  strangle  the  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  our  re¬ 
public.  This  occurred 
just  at  the  beginning  of 
the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  Our  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  now  consti¬ 
tuted,  yielded  to  this 
coercion.  It  has  even 
been  charged,  and  not 
denied,  that  the  Admin¬ 
istration  connived  at,  if 
indeed  it  did  not  actu¬ 
ally  encourage,  this  ut¬ 
terly  lawless  procedure. 

Another  phase  of  the 
same  spirit  was  shown  in  dealing  with  the  coal  strike 
last  fall.  When  that  strike  began  the  Administra¬ 
tion  loudly  denounced  it  as  violently  lawless,  applied 
to  a  national  court  for  a  judicial  order  directing 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  then,  with  the  ink  hardly 
dry  on  the  judge’s  mandate,  the  Administration  it¬ 
self  totally  disregarded  it — at  such  a  point  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  actually  bargained  with  those  whom  it 
had  just  branded  as  lawbreakers  as  to  whether  and 
upon  what  terms  they  would  consent  to  obey  the  law. 

The  merits  or  demerits  of  the  demands  thus  ruth¬ 
lessly  enforced  are  entirely  beside  the  issue  raised 
by  the  practical  suspension  of  government  in  cower¬ 
ing  beneath  the  lash  of  violence  and  threats  of 
violence.  Once  concede  that  grievances,  however 
righteous,  can  be  remedied  by  strong-arm  methods, 
and  reforms  no  longer  depend  upon  the  justice  of  a 
cause  and  the  sufficiency  of  lawful  methods. 

Flying  from  Extreme  to  Extreme 

F  such  procedure  becomes  general,  there  will,  of 
course,  be  an  end  to  orderly  government.  We  shall 
have  instead  nothing  but  the  irresponsible  rule  of 
groups,  each  group  enforcing  its  will,  making  our 
Government  its  particular  tool  at  the  particular  time 
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when  that  group  chooses  to  exer¬ 
cise  its  power  of  intimidation — and 
all  the  rest  of  us  outside  the  group 
will  pay  the  price,  as  we  are  paying 
the  price  now. 

These  are  examples  of  Democratic 
truckling  to  unconstitutional  and 
illegal  power,  and  of  the  employment 
of  temporary  expedients  in  utter  de¬ 
fiance  of  :  y  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment  what./er. 

On  the  other  hand,  responding  to 
what  appeared  to  be  a  tempest  of 
popular  wrath  against  so-called 
“radicalism,”  those  now  in  charge  of 
our  Government  began  an  astound-. 

*  ing  and  highly  advertised  crusade 
against  that  free  speech  and  free 
assemblage  guaranteed  by  our  Con¬ 
stitution.  This  spurt  of  reactionary 
activity  did  not  last  long;  obviously  it  was  nothing 
more  than  an  effort  by  politicians  to  allay  the  wrath 
of  that  conservative  public  opinion  which  had  been 
so  grievously  outraged  by  the  Administration’s  pan¬ 
dering  to  law-defying  force  in  labor  disputes. 

Here,  then,  are  illustrations  fresh  before  our  eyes 
of  Democratic  eccentricity;  demonstration,  indeed, 
that  the  Democratic  party,  as  now  constituted,  will 
observe  no  principles  of  regular  administration,  but 
will  fly  with  lightninglike  rapidity  from  one  danger¬ 
ous  extreme  to  an  exactly  opposite  extreme,  equally 
dangerous.  Such  conduct,  even  in  ordinary  times, 
invites  disaster;  but  in  the  perilous  years  just  ahead 
of  us  it  is  certain  to  result  in  catastrophe. 

Were  there  no  other  reason  whatever  why  Ameri¬ 
can  women  should  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  a 
powerful  and  more  than  sufficient  reason  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  Republican  party  is  the  only  exist¬ 
ing  political  organization  in  our  country  which  main¬ 
tains  and  practices  the  great  truth  that  sound  and 
enduring  progress  is  possible  only  by  the  regular  and 
orderly  administration  of  government  under  general 
laws  made  by  representatives  of  all  the  people,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  the  people,  and  executed  with  equal 
justice,  without  excepting  any  from  their  operation 
or  oppressing  any  in  their  enforcement.  Our  daily 
living,  our  safety,  our  very  freedom,  are  involved. 

She  Is  an  Essential  Nationalist 

THE  natural  conservatism  of  women,  their  instinc¬ 
tive  desire1  to  “play  safe,”  must  also  align  them 
in  Republican  ranks  on  the  tremendous  issue 
thrust  upon  the  American  people  by  the  attempt  to 
make  our  nation  a  part  of  a  new  European  and 
Asiatic  balance  of  power  constituted  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  Covenant  of  the  so-called  “League  of  Nations.” 
Moreover,  another  fundamental  feminine  instinct 
must  lead  them  to  the  same  place.  This  is  the  in¬ 
stinct  for  the  protection  of  home  and,  country.  It  is 
as  old  as  literature,  that  a  basic  feminine  quality  is 
solicitude  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  fire¬ 
side.  That  is  why,  in  international  affairs,  women 
are  essentially  nationalists. 

Congress,  the  only  power  that  can  declare  war  and 
state  the  reasons  for  and  object  of  hostilities,  sol¬ 
emnly  avowed  that  we  made  war  on  Germany  be¬ 
cause  Germany  had  been  and  was  making  war  on  us. 
On  that  question  Americans  were  united  as  never 
before;  our  patriotic  solidarity  was  historic.  It  is 
the  peculiar  and  exclusive  glory  of  the  Republican 
party  that,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  American 
history,  the  party  out  of  power  supported  a  war 
occurring  while  the  opposing  party  was  in  control 
of  the  Government.  The  Republican  party  did  that 
— did  it  whole-heartedly  and  with  a  mighty  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Indeed,  the  facts  can  be  truthfully  stated  even 
more  favorably  to  the  Republican  party. 

Perhaps  the  Democratic  party  might  have  done  as 
well  if  it  had  been  out  of  power,  although  there  is  no 
historical  warrant  for  that  supposition  and  although 
the  Democratic  party  won  the  election  of  1916  upon 
the  claim  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  “kept  us  out  of  war,” 
and  would  continue  to  “keep  us  out  of  war.”  But 
whatever  the  Democratic  party  might  have  done  if 
defeated,  we  know  what  the  Republican  party  actu¬ 
ally  did  do;  and  we  know  as  a  historical  fact  that 
its  conduct  was  absolutely  unprecedented. 

For  two  years  before  we  entered  the  conflict,  and 
for  four  years  before  the  ( Continued  on  page  38) 
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William 

Speaks 


Jennings  Bryan 

for  the  Democrats 


A  S  one  of  the  elder  men  in  public  life,  I  gladly 
/\  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
l  \  Collier’s  Weekly  to  welcome  you  to  the  full 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  you  will  so  use  the  ballot  as  to  l'ender  the 
maximum  of  service  to  our  common  country  and 
thus  earn  the  largest  possible  reward  in  satisfaction. 

You  enter  the  arena  of  politics  at  a  most  auspi¬ 
cious  time — a  time  when  the  problems  presented  by 
the  work  of  reconstruction  at  home  and  of  readjust¬ 
ment  abroad  call  for  the  highest  wisdom  and  great 
moral  courage.  Woman’s  conscience  is  needed  to 
supplement  man’s  judgment  and  experience  to  in¬ 
sure  an  eai'ly  triumph  of  every  righteous  cause. 

Allow  me  in  the  beginning  to  remind  you  that 
suffrage  is  more  than  a  political  right;  it  is  a  duty, 
and  duty  is  a  larger  word  than  right.  We  are 
at  liberty  to  waive  our  rights,  and  it  is  often  wise 
to  do  so;  but  we  are  never  at  liberty  to  disregard 
a  duty.  Plato  says  that  good  citizens  who  neglect 
their  duty  to  the  state  are  punished  by  having  to 
live  under  the  rule  of  worse  persons  than  them¬ 
selves.  He  expresses  an  important  thought,  but  is 
there  to-day  any  worse  citizen  than  the  one  who  is 
indifferent  to  his  duty  to  the  state?  How  can  we 
definp  a  good  citizen  in  language  that  will  not  con¬ 
demn  one  who  allows  other  things  so  to  absorb  his 
time  and  attention  as  to  crowd  out  interest  in  the 
state’s  needs  and  society’s  welfare? 

Everybody  Knows  More  Than  Anybody 

THE  duty  of  the  citizen  increases  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  becomes  more  popular  in  form.  If  the  gov¬ 
ernment  rests  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
it  naturally  follows  that  it  rests  upon  the  consent  of 
{hqse  interested  enough  to  express  themselves;  and 
a  government  is  so  powerful  an  instrument  for  good 
or  evil  that  it  is  sure  to  be  used  for  evil  if  it  is  not 
in  the  control  of  those  who  desire  it  to  be  used  for 
the  good  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  customary  in  the  schools  to  compare 
the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  three  forms 
of  government:  viz.,  the  monarchy,  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  democracy..  The  friends  of  monarchy  lay 
great  emphasis  qpon  the  ability  of  the  government, 
when  under  one  ruler,  to  concentrate  its  strength 


quickly.  The  value  of  this  argument  decreases  in 
proportion  as  peace  takes  the  place  of  war  as  a 
normal  condition.  But  the  argument  never  was 
entitled  to  the  weight  formerly  given  to  it.  The 
great  historian,  Bancroft,  disputes  this  claim  ad¬ 
vanced  in  behalf  of  the  monarchy  and  says:  “The 
republic  is  in  fact  the  strongest  of  governments 
because,  discarding  the  implements  of  terror,  it 
dares  to  build  its  citadel  in  the  hearts  of  men.” 
We  may  now  add  the  results  of  a  practical  test. 
Our  Government,  without  any  considerable  prep¬ 
aration  for  war,  mobilized  the  resources  of  a 
nation  more  quickly  and  more  effectively  than 
any  nation  ever  did  before — the  President  and 
Congress,  though  of  different  political  parties, 
acting  in  harmony  from  the  declaration  of  war 
to  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  > 

The  claim  made  by  those  who  favor  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government  is  that  it  is  more  wisely 
administered  than  any  other  form.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  few — formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
best — can,  by  uniting  their  wisdom,  better  admin¬ 
ister  government  than  one  man,  however  wise  he 
may  be.  But  the  very  argument  used  by  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  an  aristocracy  against  a  monarchy  can 
be  used  with  still  greater  force  by  the  friends  of 
democracy  as  against  the  claims  of  a  government 
by  a  few.  “Everybody  knows  more  than  any¬ 
body,”  and  a  government  that  expresses  the  will  of 
the  people  also  expresses  the  conscience  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  the  expression  of  the  universal  conscience 
has  been  described  as  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
voice  of  God  on  earth. 

Plutarch  says  that  men  fear  the  gods  because  of 
their  power,  admire  them  because  of  their  wisdom, 
and  love  them  because  of  their  justice.  Love  is  a 
greater  incentive  than  fear  or  admiration,  and  we 
may  paraphrase  the  language  above  quoted  and  say 
that  men  have  feared  monarchy  and  admired  aris¬ 
tocracy,  but  that  a  democracy  is  the  only  form  of 
government  that  can  excite  love,  because  it  rests 
upon  that  sense  of  justice  which  the  Creator  has 
planted  in  the  human  heart. 

The  democratic  form  of  government — the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  which  “the  people  rule” — is  not  only 
proved  best  by  logic  but  is  also  vindicated  by  expe¬ 
rience.  The  trend  of  the  world  is  toward  popular 
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Three  times  his  party's  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  always  consulted  when  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  party  policy  is  to  be  decided,  Mr. 
Bryan  is  perhaps  better  prepared  to  discuss 
reasons  for  being  a  Democrat  than  any 
other  man  in  America.  In  his  present  ad¬ 
dress  to  the ■  women  he  confines  himself  to 
the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
very  existence  of  the  Democratic  party. 


government.  Unlimited  monarchs  are  gradually 
shorn  of  their  authority,  first,  by  an  influential  class 
which  limits,  more  and  more,  the  absolute  power  of 
the  ruler.  When  this  process  once  begins  there  is 
no  logical  stopping  point  until  universal  suffrage  is 
reached.  Great  Britain  has  given  an  illustration  of 
this  in  the  gradual  but  continued  extension  of  the 
franchise  and  the  same  ( Continued  on  page  46) 


Introducing  the  ring  mistress  and  her  new  whip. 


Don’t  forget  the  Day  and  Date — November  2 — for  One  Day  Only  ! 
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Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


ANY  NEST  FOR  A  HEN 

By  FRANK  CONDON 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  HENRY  RALEIGH 


T  N  spite  of  everything,  and  that  includes  his 
cubist  whiskers  and  the  bald  fact  that  he  catt¬ 
le  not  either  putt  or  drive  from  the  tee,  Dr. 
Pete  Sarver  is  a  first-class  and  desirable  hu¬ 
man  being,  and  an  old  friend  of  mine.  He  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  normal  amount  of  intelligence  and 
his  medical  skill  is  unquestioned  in  San  Gabriel.  He 
is  a  good,  honest  doctor  and  he  speaks  his  mind 
freely  and  often,  and  while  I  lingered  in  California 
we  frequently  struggled  around  the  San  Gabriel 
iinks,  playing  what  might  generally  and  loosely  be 
termed  the  game  of  golf;  that  is,  I  played  golf 
and  Pete  toddled  around  through  the  bunkers  and 
long  grass,  swearing  plaintively  and  enjoying  him 
self.  Being  such  excellent  friends,  I  felt  more  or  less 
inclined  to  believe  Pete  when  he  spoke  to  me  about 
the  bathtub  book. 

“Bill,”  he  said,  stroking  a  mint  julep  tenderly,  as 
we  lolled  on  the  veranda  after  eighteen  holes  of  agi¬ 
tated  golf — “Bill,  you  can’t  do  it — at  least,  you  can’t 
do  it  here  in  California.” 

“Why  can’t  I?” 

“Climate,”  he  explained.  “Worst  climate  in  the 
known  and  habitable  world  for  a  college  professor 
about  to  write  a  book.  Too  enervating.  Dries  up 
your  brain.” 

“I’m  not  a  college  professor,”  I  said  shortly.  “I’m 
a  golf  player.” 

“It’s  a  common  delusion,”  Pete  grinned.  “After 
watching  you  play  that  fourth  hole  this  afternoon, 
one  might  be  pardoned  for  mistaking  you  for  a  flying 
wampus.  Anyhow,  Bill,  you  asked  me.  You  were  a 
college  professor  and  you  are  about  to  compose  a 
book.  And  I  say  it  can’t  be  done!” 

“Why  not?”  I  demanded  again. 

“Dolce  far  niente,”  Pete  returned,  burying  his  nose 
in  the  mist.  This  was  before  the  Reformation  and 
one  c'-’ild  thus  bury  one’s  nose.  “Sweet  California 


languor.  Too  much  sunshine.  You  may  write  some¬ 
thing,  but  you’ll  be  ashamed  of  it.  To  do  a  really 
good  book,  Bill,  you’ll  have  to  pull  up  and  leave  us. 
That’s  a  fact.” 

“Speaking  as  a  doctor,”  I  remarked,  “you  contend 
that  a  man  can’t  sit  here  on  a  porch  and  write  a 
good  book.  Is  that  it?” 

“All  of  it,”  Pete  agreed.  “George  B.  Shakespeare 
couldn’t  write  a  book  in  southern  California.  You 
have  to  get  out.” 

I  listened  to  this  disturbing  information  and  felt 
a  little  saddened.  The  day  was  warm  and  delightful, 
as  all  days  are  in  San  Gabriel,  and  I  had  intended 
to  start  the  bathtub  book  the  next  morning. 

“You  may  be  right,  Pete,”  I  said  finally.  “I’ve 
heard  before  now  that  this  isn’t  the  best  place  in  the 
world  to  do  brain  work.” 

“At  that,”  replied  Pete,  “I’m  not  absolutely  certain 
you  can  do  brain  work  anywhere.  I  read  something 
of  yours  once,  and  it  didn’t  remind  me  of  a  man 
doing  brain  work.” 

AS  for  the  bathtub  book,  I  was  utterly  determined 
_  to  write  it.  I  had  collected  my  data,  oiled  up  old 
faithful,  and  stood  trembling  upon  the  brink  of 
feverish  composition,  when  Pete  hurled  his  wrench 
into  the  machinery. 

I  was  behind  my  schedule  and  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  had  written  me  two  petulant  letters,  notifying 
me  that  they  wanted  the  bathtub  manuscript  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  not  the  following  year.  I  sent  them  sooth¬ 
ing  telegrams,  stating  that  I  was  rushing  along  at 
full  speed.  Consequently  my  talk  with  Pete  disturbed 
me  more  than  ever.  The  bathtub  book  had  to  be 
written,  and  now  Pete  told  me  seriously  that  I 
would  be  unable  to  write  it  in  California. 

Two  days  later,  after  thinking  it  over,  I  decided 
that  Pete  was  right.  I  closed  up  the  bungalow, 


packed  my  belongings,  ^,nd  took  a  train  for  New 
York  City. 

“This  is  the  sensible  thing  to  do,”  Pete  said  at  the 
station.  “I’ll  miss  you,  but  good  luck  to  the  book.” 

At  this  point  I  may  as  well  say  a  few  words  about 
the  bathtub  book,  which  I  was  under  contract  to 
write  and  deliver.  To  the  unthinking  it  may  seem 
that  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  about  bathtubs, 
and  that  the  subject  could  readily  be  presented  in  a 
small  pamphlet.  This  is  far  from  the  truth.  The 
study  of  bathtubs  is  a  profound  and  exhaustive  one. 

Until  I  approached  the  work  I  was  like  others.  I 
regarded  a  bathtub  as  simply  a  rotund  and  pale 
object  into  which  one  stepped  at  eight- thirty.  How 
utterly  wrong!  There  are  four  thousand  nine  hun¬ 
dred  distinct  species  of  bathtubs,  and  the  history  of 
tubs  and  tubbing  goes  back  to  the  dawn  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  There  are,  for  example,  recess  bathtubs  and 
inbuilt  bathtubs,  oblong  bathtubs,  square  bathtubs, 
circular  bathtubs,  hanging  bathtubs,  and  wheeled 
bathtubs.  There  exist  iron  bathtubs  and  bronze  bath¬ 
tubs,  fancy  and  plain  bathtubs;  bathtubs  inlaid  with 
pearls,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  How  many  know 
that  the  first  bathtub  used  in  America  was  ushered 
into  service  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.?  Who  can  recite 
offhand  the  stringent  laws  governing  the  early  use 
of  bathtubs  in  our  favored  nation?  It  is  not,  of 
course,  my  desire  to  give  a  resume  of  my  bathtub 
book,  but  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  statement  that  the 
subject  is  not  a  light  or  unimportant  one,  or  one 
which  can  be  dismissed  in  a  few  hurried  lines. 

I  worked  for  many  months  on  that  manuscript.  I 
delved  into  the  hazy  past,  going  back  to  the  days 
when  civilized  men  first  bathed,  and  I  unearthed  a 
great  many  interesting  and  amazing  statistics,  all  of 
which  I  served  up  faithfully.  In  the  early  days,  as 
at  present,  a  bath  was  regarded  as  the  immersion  of 
the  body  in  a  medium  different  from  the  ordinary 
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one  of  atmospheric  air,  which  medium  is  usually 
water,  or  sometimes  milk,  as  in  the  case  of  actresses. 
The  earliest  bathing  was  in  rivers  and  the  first  au¬ 
thority  on  baths  was  Homer,  more  or  less  celebrated 
because  of  his  lyre.  He  stated  over  his  signature 
that  bathing  was  unquestionably  beneficial,  following 
exercise  or  fatigue,  and  it  was  then  that  the  Athe¬ 
nians  went  to  it. 

It  was  the  Athenians  who  owned  the  first  private 
baths,  with  tiled  flooring  and  a  soap  holder  for  the 
soap  to  slip  through  and  get  lost.  The  Lacedemo¬ 
nians  invented  the  hot-air  bath  and  improved  upon  it 
in  their  humble  way,  adding  this  and  that  for  years. 
Until  the  last  two  or  three  sessions  of  Congress,  the 
hot-air  bath  has  remained  practically  as  the  Lacede¬ 
monians  left  it,  but  in  the  last  year  thb  statesmen 
in  Washington  have  entirely  remodeled  the  hot-air 
bath  and  have  given  it  a  characteristic  of  quantity 
which  it  long  lacked. 

The  Persians  had  the  most  ornate  bathtubs,  while 
the  Mohammedans  went  in  for  puritanical  sim¬ 
plicity.  The  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Hindus  refused  for 
many  years  to  have  any  dealings  with  bathtubs.  In 
our  own  hemisphere  the  Mexicans  and  Indians  used 
the  vapor  bath  exclusively,  when  any. 

THE  early  system  of  bathing  was  complex.  In 
warm  weather  the  bather  usually  undressed  in 
a  small  outer  room,  walked  up  to  the  wicket,  and 
handed  the  attendant  a  check,  in  return  for  which 
he  received  a  napkin  in  which  he  wrapped  his  clothes. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  early  records  to  show  where 
you  checked  your  watch.  Another  napkin  was 
handed  the  intending  bather,  to  put  around  his 
waist.  This  reached  to  his  knees.  A  third  napkin 
was  handed  him,  which  he  wound  around  his  head, 
leaving  the  top  of  his  skull  entirely  unprotected.  He 
placed  a  fourth  coverlet'  over  his  chest  and  a  fifth 
protected  his  back,  after  which  he  was  regarded  as 
ready  for  his  bath.  The  door  of  the  principal  bath¬ 
ing  apartment  was  then  opened  to  him  by  the  early 
Roman  attendant.  This  was  generally  a  room  with 
four  leewans,  which  gave  it  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  in  the  center  a  fountain  of  hot  water  rose  from 
a  shallow  basin.  The  bather  soon  perspired  freely 
from  the  humid  heat.  He  sat  on  a  marble  seat 
or  lay  in  the  leewan,  and  the  operator  commenced 
work.  The  operator  was  always  a  strong  person. 
He  attacked  the  victim  and  first  cracked  aloud 
every  joint  in  the  body.  He  made  the  vertebrae 
of  the  back  and  even  the  neck  crack  most  dole¬ 
fully.  He  twisted  the  victim’s  limbs  with  apparent 
violence,  but  so  skillfully  that  no  real  harm  was 
done.  The  operator'  next  kneaded  the  patient’s  flesh 
and  then  rubbed  the  soles  of  the  feet  with  a  rasp  of 
baked  clay.  There  were  two  kinds  of  these  rasps  in 
the  old  days,  one  rough  and  porous,  and  one  of  smooth 
clay  for  the  soles  of  the  ladies’  feet.  The  operator 
next  rubbed  the  patient  with  a  harsh  woolen  bag, 
ana  afterward  lathered  him  with  the  fibers  of  the 
palm  tree,  soap,  and  water.  The  bather  was  then 
washed  down  with  a  hose.  He  dried  himself  and 
remained  for  a  couple  of  hours,  after  which  he 
started  home,  and  probably  had  a  few  woi’ds  with  his 
wife,  who  had  spent  the  afternoon  trying  to  locate 
him  on  the  phone. 

These  statistics  are  herewith  interjected  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  the 
general  subject  of  bathing  and  bathtubs.  The  pub¬ 
lishing  company  was  anxious  to  have  me  produce  a 
masterpiece  on  the  subject.  I  desired  to  start  off 
under  the  best  conditions.  Arriving  in  New  York, 
on  the  third  of  March,  I  went  at  once  to  my  office, 
and  bought  a  purple  ribbon  for  the  typewriter. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  businesslike  offices  I  have 
ever  rented,  and  for  a  hard  worker,  about  to  grind 
out  a  long  book  on  bathtubs,  it  was  ideal  and  perfect. 
There  was  a  one-man  washstand  in  the  corner,  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  prying  gaze  of  the  public  by  a  Japa¬ 
nese  screen,  embellished  with  green  stucco  work, 
hand-carved  to  a -maddening  extent,  and  decorated 
with  obelisks,  elongated  swans,  pagodas,  and  other 
Oriental  art.  At  the  end  of  the  day’s  toil  one  simply 
folded  this  screen  into  five  equal  parts,  moved  it 
aside  and  washed  up  without  restraint. 

The  office  had  a  regular  four-drawer  desk  and  sev¬ 
eral  businesslike  chairs.  On  the  floor  was  a  dark, 
serious-looking  rug,  and  in  a  corner  a  distinguished 
hatrack,  which  also  held  umbrellas.  There  were  two 
telephones,  and  properly  so,  because  during  the  past 
summer  New  York  offices  were  all  equipped  with  two 
telephones,  one  of  which  you  used  in  trying  to  get 
your  party  and  the  other  to  keep  you  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  nearest  refuge  for  the  demented  so 
that  the  hospital  authorities  would  know  the  exact 
moment  you  went  out  of  your  mind. 

There  was  likewise  an  electric  fan,  a  messenger 
call  box,  wire  baskets  in  which  to  lay  important 


documents,  half  a  dozen  electric  lights,  and  other  im¬ 
pedimenta  of  a  truly  workmanlike  shop. 

Into  this  stern  business  place  I  came  regularly 
every  morning  at  nine  o’clock,  not  including  Sundays. 
I  wrote  history  steadily  until  noon,  went  out  to  lunch, 
taking  a  half  hour  for  it,  returned  to  my  desk  and 
batted  out  facts  until  four,  whereupon  I  considered 
that  a  day’s  work  had  been  done.  This  Spartan  uro¬ 
gram  I  followed  religiously,  week  after  week,  taking 
time  out  on  Sundays  to  leap  over  to  Long  Island  and 
play  golf  with  the  youthful  vice  president  of  the 
house  that  was  going  to  publish  the  book  if  nothing 
happened. 

I  stuck  to  the  job  for  something  over  two  months, 
and  eventually  I  was  able  to  state  to  George,  the 
golf-playing  vice  president,  that  I  would  surely  hand 
him  the  completed  analysis  of  bathtubs  within  a 
few  days. 

One  morning  I  read  the  work  over  carefully,  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  at  the  finish  of  that  reading 
I  smiled  the  contented  smile  of  a  man  who  has  done 
something  really  worth  while.  It  was  a  sprightly 
history,  full  of  necessary  and  interesting  facts,  bris¬ 
tling  with  piquant  information  of  all  sorts,  not  too 
technical,  and  yet  not  flippant.  It  was  a  triumph  of 
compactness  and  completeness  and  I  felt  justified  in 
my  momentary  elation.  Anyone  who  read  that  book 
through  would  know  all  there  was  to  know  about 
the  science  of  bathing  and  the  evolution  of  the 
bathtub. 

I  wrote  out  a  gay  telegram  to  send  to  George, 
notifying  him  that  the  book  was  now  finished  and 
ready  for  printing.  This  telegram  I  placed  on  my 
desk,  intending  to  send  it  off  in  the  afternoon,  and 
then  I  went  happily  to  lunch. 

It  was  a  fatal  move.  The  lunch  was  excellent,  and 
I  started  back  to  the  office  to  send  George  his  tele¬ 
gram,  but  on  Broadway,  in  the  shadow  of  a  famous 
hotel,  I  encountered  a  great  editor,  whom  I  have 
known  for  years.  At  this  time  the  hotel  charged 
nothing  for  standing  in  its  shadow,  so  we  paused  and 
greeted. 

“Hello,  Bill,”  he  said.  “You  back  from  California?’’ 

I  admitted  that  I  was  indeed  back  from  there. 

“Working?”  he  asked. 


“Yes,  indeed,”  I  returned,  with  the  conscious  pride 
of  an  author  who  has  just  finished  a  long,  difficult, 
and  distinguished  piece  of  work.  “Been  hammering 
for  two  months.” 

“Glad  to  hear  it,”  he  said,  igniting  one  of  those 
pale  cigars  affected  by  editors.  “Where  have  you 
been  working?” 

“Up  there,”  I  said,  pointing  to  the  high  structure 
which  had  housed  me  through  the  job. 

“Up  there!”  he  repeated,  with  a  slight  trace  of 
surprise.  “Up  there!" 

HE  then  removed  his  cigar  so  that  he  could  laugh 
unimpededly.  He  burst  into  a  hearty  and  pro¬ 
longed  guffaw,  beat  himself  upon  the  chest,  and 
betrayed  other  symptoms  of  mirthful  amazement. 
The  usual’  crowd  congregated  at  once  and  looked  at 
him  in  silence. 

“What’s,  the  matter?”  I  asked. 

“Don’t  you  know,  Bill,”  he  went  on,  struggling  to 
control  himself,  “that  you  can’t  write  in  New  York? 
Don’t  you  realize  that,  at  -your  age?  Poor  old  Bill! 
He  comes  into  New  York,  settles  at  the  corner  of 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway  and  tries  to  write. 
If  it  wasn’t  funny,  it  would  be  sort  of  pathetic.” 

“Why  can’t  I?”  I  demanded.  “I’ve  got  a  nice,  airy 
office.  It’s  quiet  and  high  up  above  the  noise. 
Why  not?” 

“You  can’t  write  in  New  York,  Bill,”  he  repeated, 
and  by  this  time  he  was  serious.  “It  can’t  be  done. 
No  writer  can  do  good  work  in  New  York.  It’s  been 
tried.  Look  at  Oscar  P.  Fiddlebaum,  the  greatest 
two-handed  novelist  of  the  present  era.  Does  he  try 
to  write  in  the  city?  Not  at  all.  He  lives  in  the 
country,  far  from  jthe  turmoil.  What  have  you 
written,  Bill?” 

“A  book,”  I  said,  somewhat  irritably. 

“A  book,”  he  repeated.  “Oh,  Lord!” 

“Yes,  a  book,”  I  snapped — “a  long,  thick,  fat  book, 
full  of  words,  commas,  question  marks,  and  other 
forms  of  silent  communication.” 

He  resumed  his  gentle  laughter  and  rapidly  named 
seventeen  prominent  authors,  all  earning  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  and  all  living  on  Long 
Island  in  various  quiet  ( Continued  on  page  24) 


“I  speak  frankly.  Bill — because  I'm  your  friend.  The  chances 
are  your  mind  has  been  affected”  1 
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THE  FIGHT 
YOU  NEVER 
SEE 

What  is  your  life  worth  to  you  in  dollars 
and  cents?  Your  wife’s  life — your  chil¬ 
dren’s?  If  you  cannot  answer  this  question 
offhand,  you  can  begin  by  remembering 
that  the  man  who  protects  these  lives  for 
you — and  your  property  as  well — receives 
14  cents  for  each  hour  in  the  twenty-four. 

A  few  cities  pay  a  cent  or  two  more.  The 
man  whom  you  hire  to  do  the  work  buys 
his  own  food,  clothes,  and  shelter.  He  is 
not  asking  for  charity — but  read  this  re¬ 
port,  and  see  whether  you  can  look  him  in 


highting  river  pirates  and  fires  is  hard  enough— bat  the  real  fight  comes  at  home 


the  eye  on  the  street  to-morrow.  If  your 
city  officials  believe  that  honest  policemen 
can  be  attracted  and  held  for  14  cents  an 
hour,  now  is  a  good  time  to  demand  that 
they  pay  them  a  living  wage 

By  HERBERT  COREY 


WHAT  is  a  policeman  to  do  when  he  cannot 
pay  his  rent?  That  is  what  Policeman 
Michael  Dillon,  Badge  X84,  wants  to  know. 
The  policemen  in  his  district  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  the  other  night  and  some  gentlemen  drove  over 
in  limousines  to  address  them.  The  scene  may  be 
pictured  as  quite  impressive.  The  small,  half-lighted 
hall — the  silent  policemen,  each  face  graven  in  stern 
lines — the  gathering  of  fur-coated  suavities  on  the 
platform  One  speaker  furnished  quite  a  thrill,  said 
Michael  “Duty,”  said  he,  “is  your  lodestar.  Your 
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thin  blue  line  stands  between  us  and  the 
forces  of  the  night.  Order  and  security 
are  insured  by  you,”. 

It  was  a  fine  evening,  said  Dillon,  He 
never  heard  better  speeches.  But  when 
he  went  home  he  remembered  that  no  one 
had  told  him  how  he  could  pay  the  rent 
“It’s  got  so,”  said  Dillon,  “my  salary 
looks  like  German  pfennigs.” 

Dillon  is  admittedly  soured.  Not  long 
ago  he  was  called  into  the  captain’s  office 
to  explain  why  he  had  not  paid  a  tailor’s  bill  amount¬ 
ing  to  $11.  The  captain  beat  on  the  table  and 
roared.  He  said  a  policeman  ought  to  set  an  example 
— “and  it’s  a  fine  example  the  likes  of  you  would 
set.”  He  wanted  to  know  what  this  $11  bill  meant, 
“A  tailor,  now,”  said  the  captain,  “If  it  had  been 
meat  for  the  kiddies,  mind  you —  What  was  this 
tailor’s  bill,  I  ask  you?”. 

“Pants,”  said  Michael  Dillon, 

The  facts  were  extorted  under  pressure.  There 
had  been  a  fire  in  a  tenement  and  a  fool  of  a  woman 

stood  on  the  fire  escape  and 
screamed,  Dillon  said  he 
felt  like  beaning  her,  “All 
the  time  in  the  world  to  get 
out,  and  she  has  to  stand 
yowling  on  the  iron  "ladder 
until  she  is  put  off.”  It  was 
just  his  luck  that  he  got 
there  before  the  firemen 
did.  But  he  tore  his  trousers 
and  burned  them  and  had  to 
have  a  new  pair. 

“I’ll  pay  the  mpn  for 
them,  all  right,”  said  Dillon, 
“But  not  now.  First  I’ll 
have  to  find  the  money  for 
my  rent.” 

“What  did  the  captain  do?” 
“What  could  he  do?  With 
the  city  short  of  coppers 
and  me  with  a  better  job 
waiting  on  the  outside?  T 
ask  you.” 

Dillon  is  fortunate  be¬ 
cause  he  lives  in  New  York. 
Policemen  there  are  paid 
$1,950  a  year,  which  is 
approximately  $600  more 
than  the  pay  of  the  police¬ 
men  the  country  over. 
When  nothing  happens — 
when  Dillon  does  not  tear 
his  trousers  on  a  fire  es¬ 
cape  or  "have  his  tunic  split 
in  a  fight  or  his  overcoat 
trampled  into  the  asphalt 
by  a  runaway  horse — the 
upkeep  of  his  uniforms 
costs  about  $150  each  year. 


Speaking  of  the  upkeep;  “Once  I  put  on  an  old 
pair  of  shoes,”  said  Badge  X84,  “because  they  "had 
a  grand  hole  over  my  worst  corn.  You  should  have 
heard  the  captain.  He  was  no  less  than  personal.” 

The  $1,800  remaining  of  his  pay  works  out  at  $150 
a  month.  Mike’s  pal  on  the  force  resigned  recently — 
being  told  most  impressively  that  he  was  a  traitor 
and  a  Bolshevist  for  so  doing — and  is  working  as  a 
conductor  on  a  Blue  Line  car.  He  makes  about  $44 
weekly  now  without  too  much  overtime,  and  refers  to 
policing  as  a  yegg’s  job.  Mike  works  ten  hours  or 
more  a  day  and  usually  manages  to  get  in  seven  days 
a  week,  what  with  parades  and  gatherings  of  guests 
from  abroad  who  wish  to  denounce  America  under 
ideal  conditions,  and  flower,  horse,  dog,  cat,  and  box¬ 
fighting  shows — the  list  of  extras  on  a  policeman’s 
schedule  is  too  long  to  be  bothered  with,  But  extra 
pay  for  extra  work  is  never  suggested, 

“Not  that  I  do  not  like  being  a  policeman,”  said 
Mr,  Dillon,  “I  will  not  lie  to  you.  When  I  was  a 
plasterer  my  food  used  to  taste  like  the  kitchen  wall. 
But  who  is  going  to  pay  my  rent?” 

A  Police  Battle  Not  Reported 

DILLON’S  flat  was  once  considered  a  bargain  at 
$30  a  month.  Now  it  is  considered  a  bargain  at 
$50.  His  station-house  bills — shoe  shining,  fresh 
water,  the  bed  maker,  the  dues  for  the  police  associa 
tions,  the  perpetually  passing  hat  for  worthy  causes 
. — all  that  tots  up  no  less  than  $20  monthly.  He  must 
eat  at  least  one  meal  a  day  away  from  home.  When 
he  is  called  to  attend  early  court  or  to  stay  up  late- 
at  night  the  ode  meal  becomes  two  or  sometimes 
three.  “The  appetite  you  get  in  the  open  air,”  said 
Dillon,  “you  wouldn’t  believe.” 

So  that  his  outside  meals  and  his  cigars  and  an 
occasional  tin  of  pipe  tobacco  cost  him  never  less 
than  $1  a  day.  The  two  small  Dillons  have  the  appe¬ 
tites  that  policemen’s  children  should  have,  and  they 
walk  through  a  pair  of  new  shoes  at  juvenile  speed. 
The  missus  believes  in  food  rather  than  furbelows, 
and  her  table  accounts  for  $60  a  month,  prices  being 
what  they  notoriously  are.  The  policeman’s  budget, 
then,  works  out  in  some  such  fashion  as  this: 


Salary  Received  Spent 

$150  Rent . 4>50 

Station  bills . '  10 

Outside  expenses .  30 

Home  table . 1  60 


The  doctor,  shoemaker, 
dressmaker,  tailor,  news 
papers,  movies,  insurance, 
savings,  furniture,  and  the 
odds  and  ends  that  make 
life  really  worth  while — Nothing 

$150  $150 

That  sort  of  a  budget  obviously  calls  for  an  adjust¬ 
ment  somewhere.  When  the  Dillons  are  able  to  find 


bis  uniform  is  torn,  Policeman  Dillon  must  pay  for 
repairs  out  of  his  own  pocket 
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a  $30  flat  in  which  two  healthy  kids  can  remain 
healthy  they  will  move.  Meanwhile  the  youngsters 
are  vigorous  as  rock  rabbits.  The  $60  item  for  food 
has  been  stretched  to  cover  all  necessities  and  an 
occasional  luxury.  Dillon  says  that,  px*aise  to  the 
saints,  the  missus  is  a  happy  woman  and  can  get  a 
fine  laugh  at  the  recipes  on  the  Housekeeper’s  Page 
which  tell  how  to  make  a  tasty  dish  for  eight  people 
out  of  a  leaf  of  cabbage  and  an  old  bone-handled 
knife.  For  all  that,  the  pair  are  continuously  on  the 
ragged  edge  of  finance.  Sometimes  they  step  over  it. 

“Four  times  this  year  I’ve  pawned  the  missus’s 
watch,”  said  Michael.  “Her  father  was  a)i  engineer, 
and  his  old  kettle  is  always  good  for  what  we  need 
to  make  up  the  rent.” 

Better  Men,  but  No  More  Pay 

WHEN  prices  were  what  they  used  to  be  the 
policeman’s  lot  was  not  an  unhappy  one,  Gil- 
-  bert  and  Sullivan  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  It  isn’t  so  long  ago  that  the  workman  who 
made  $150  a  month  considered  himself  fairly  well- 
to-do.  I  remember  an  Irish-born  section  hand  who 
never  made  more  than  $1.40  a  day  and  yet  managed 
to  have  a  nightly  kettle  of  beer,  build  a  house,  and 
raise  the  prettiest  family  of  daughters  ever  detected 
in  central  Ohio.  Good  carpenters  then  willingly  ac¬ 
cepted  $3  a  day.  A  senatorial  committee  of  investi¬ 
gation  found  in  1912  that  20,000  mill  hands  in  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass.,  averaged  $10.72  weekly.  Manufac¬ 
turers  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising 
nickel  cigars.  A  plate  of  ice  cream  made  of  real 
cream  could  be  had  for  a  dime. 

In  those  days  the  policeman  was  something  be¬ 
tween  a  plenipotentiary  and  a  plutocrat.  We  all 
remember  him.  His  jowls  were 
large  and  bright  red  and  de¬ 
pended  upon  his  paper  collar.  He 
wore  a  comedy  helmet  over  his 
right  eye  and  usually  dangled  a 
club  from  the  opposite  hand.  In 
warm  weather  he  permitted  him¬ 
self  a  genial  humidity  and  a 
slight  sartorial  relaxation  over  the 
belt  line.  He  disposed  of  minor 
cases  himself  rather  than  trouble 
his  honor.  When  the  time  came 
for  retirement  he  opened  a  saloon. 

Times  and  values  have  changed. 

The  modern  policeman  is  worth 
about  four  of  the  old  type.  He  is 
a  hard-jawed,  cool-eyed,  spruce 
individual  who  keeps  in  training. 

He  is  a  fairly  good  shot  with 
his  revolver,  whereas  his  prede¬ 
cessor  often  brought  down  his 
prey  by  throwing  his  club.  If 
he  threatens  to  develop  avoir¬ 
dupois,  he  is  bent  and  circum- 
flexed  in  the  gymnasium — after 
business  hours — by  merciless  pro¬ 
fessors.  The  old-time  police 
parade  resembled  the  “Peerless 
Procession  of  Prodigious  Pachy¬ 
derms”  as  it  swayed  down  the 
street.  Nowadays  a  police  field 
day  is  distinguished  by  top-hole 
marching  and  by  work  in  the  pig¬ 
skin  that  would  fetch  even  a  Cos¬ 
sack  out  on  the  edge  of  his  seat. 

Forty  years  passed  in  New 
York  City  in  which  no  considera¬ 
ble  increase  was  made  in  police 
pay.  Now  and  then  a  few  dollars 
were  extorted  from  the  current 
issue  of  city  father,  but  the  au¬ 
thorities  always  acted  as  though 
they  were  suffering  a  cruel 
wrong.  The  odd  thing  is  that  in 
no  city — save  one — have  the  po¬ 
licemen  combined  to  force  better 
pay  from  their  employer.  They 
have  held  meetings  and  passed 
resolutions  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  they  have  never  walked 
into  the  aldermanic  chamber  snapping  their  fingers. 
Perhaps  there  is  something  in  the  theory  that  honor 
is  pay  enough.  Or  else  the  men  may  have  realized 
the  responsibilities  they  accepted  when  they  went  on 
the  force.  Maybe  they  are  playing  the  game  in  more 
sportsmanlike  fashion  than  the  aldermen. 

The  truth  is  that  to-day’s  police  wage  is  indecently 
low,  when  one  considers  what  is  demanded  of  the 
men.  The  annual  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  uniforms  and 
shoes  and  the  like  is  the  same  in  all  cities,  and  the 
cost  of  living  to-day  does  not  vary  widely  from 
coast  to  coast.  Yet  the  average  police  salary — in 


city,  town,  and  village — is  not  $1,400.  The  man  who 
delivers  milk  in  the  Eastern  cities  often  makes  $3,000 
annually.  Clothing  makers  in  New  York  City  are 
guaranteed  $1  an  hour  and  work  forty-four  hours  a 
week.  In  the  last  four  years  the  wages  in  unskilled 
occupations  have  increased  60  per 
cent.  The  policeman,  take  him 
the  country  over,  has  hardly  had 
an  increase  at  all. 

“Of  course  we  are  dissatisfied,” 
said  the  head  of  a  large  police 
organization,  “but  we  have  not 
decided — yet — what  to  do.” 

The  Boston  police  strike  and  its 
quick  finish  held  the  American 
policeman  on  his  job.  Everywhere 
high  prices  and  low  pay  had 
doubled  him  into  unrest.  Most 
policemen  know  something  of  union 
methods  and  saw  in  the  joining  of 
a  police  union  a  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  method  of  exerting  pressure 
upon  the  financial  bashaws.  The 
movement  toward  unionizing  was 
gaining  ground  everywhere.  Then 
the  Boston  policemen  struck — 

“Blooie!”  said  a  radical  leader. 

“Finish.  That  blew  us  higher 
than  Fanny’s  kite.” 

The  United  States  said  emphati¬ 
cally  that  if  it  did  not  have  police¬ 
men  it  could  trust  it  would  keep  on 
changing  until  the  right  men  were 

Great  chance  for  the  camera 
man,  but  take  a  look  below  at 
a  picture  he  didn’t  get. 


The  unmarried  policeman  has  to  do  his  own  patching  to 
keep  clear  of  the  money  lenders 

found.  Various  pots  were  on  the  fire,  but  they  were 
taken  off.  The  policemen  realized  that  they  were 
held  by  the  public  to  a  different  sort  of  accounta¬ 
bility  than  the  motorman  or  conductor.  Most  of 
them  had  not  seized  this  fact  before. 

“Radicalism  is  dead,”  said  Commissioner  Enright 
of  New  York.  His  opinion  is  worth  more  than  most, 
because  he  came  up  from  the  ranks.  He  knows  what 
his  men  think.  “I  do  not  believe  there  are  more  than 
200  radicals  in  our  10,000  men.  I  know  there  are 
no  more  than  500.” 

But  that  does  not  tell  Michael  Dillon,  Badge  X84, 


how  he  is  to  find  the  money  for  his  rent.  Nor  does 
it  tell  the  scores  of  thousands  of  other  policemen  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  neither  fair  nor  wise  to  ask 
a  public  servant  to  work  for  a  wage  that  will  not 
support  him  decently.  Silk  purses  are  never  made 

out  of  sow’s  ears  —  not 
even  imitation  silk  purses. 
Especially — if  one  must  be 
brutal  about  it — it  seems 
supremely  silly  to  ask  a 
man  whose  relation  to  the 
public  is  as  important  as 
that  of  Michael  Dillon  to 
accept  so  stingy  a  salary 
that  each  third  month  he 
must  pawn  his  wife’s 
watch  to  pay  the  rent. 
There  are  apt  to  be  unex¬ 
pected  flarebacks  from  that 
sort  of  policy. 

“Touts  for  money  lend¬ 
ers  used  to  make  regular 
calls  at  the  station  houses,” 
said  one  policeman.  “Every 
other  copper  dealt  with  the 
pawnbroker.  Nowadays 
they  prefer  to  go  to  the 
Morris  Plan  banks — when 
there  are  Morris  Plan 
banks  handy — but  the  sit¬ 
uation  has  not  changed. 
Wherever  he  may  be  the 
policeman  is  in  debt.” 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  talk 
with  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Police 
Benevolent  Association  in 
any  city.  Too  much  is  re¬ 
vealed.  The  widows  of  officers  who 
died  in  service  are  forced  to  exist  on 
a  pittance  that — as  prices  are  now — 
hardly  enables  them  to  live  without 
some  other  source  of  income.  Po¬ 
licemen  who  have  been  retired  for 
age  or  disability  are  thankful  for  the 
pension.  Yet  even  with  it  they  creep 
along  that  narrow  line  which  sepa¬ 
rates  penury  from  poverty.  The  sav¬ 
ings  of  an  honest  policeman  are  al¬ 
ways  pitifully  scant.  Efficiency  ex¬ 
perts  insist  that  10  per  cent  of  one’s 
salary  is  the  very  least  saving  per¬ 
missible.  That  demand  would  be 
absurd  to  a  policeman  who  has  a 
growing  family  or  has  suffered  the 
least  little  bit  of  hard  luck.  Here  is 
a  case  which  is  of  value  because  it  is 
so  cruelly  true  to  type. 

“Harry  Immen  was  killed  last 
night,”  was  the  report  made  to  a 
New  York  station. 

Immen  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  of  the  young  policemen.  He 
was  courteous  and  quiet — the  sort  of 
a  man  women  speak  of  as  “nice.”  He 
was  known  to  be  ambitious.  He  spent 
his  scant  spare  time  in  study  in  the 
hope  that  some  day  he  might  win  the 
reward  of  the  good  policeman  and  go 
into  plain  clothes.  He  met  a  pair  of 
nervous,  frightened  boy  thieves  under 
an  arc  light.  A  girl  who  happened  to 
be  standing  at  her  window  saw  the 
tragedy  in  the  storm. 

“He  only  spoke  to  them,”  she  said. 
“Then  they  fired.  He  had  not  tried 
to  draw  his  revolver.” 

He  had  not  so  much  as  unbuttoned 
his  storm  coat.  Yet  the  panic-stricken 
youths,  who  were  dragging  a  sled 
filled  with  loot  through  the  snow,  fired 
ten  bullets  into  his  body.  One  of  the 
chances  of  a  policeman’s  work  had 
gone  against  him.  Every  man  who 
patrols  a  beat  knows  he  may  go  west 
in  some  such  way. 

“See  if  his  missus  needs  any  money,”  ordered  the 
captain. 

That  is  the  first  order  when  a  policeman  dies.  His 
mates  know  well  upon  what  a  narrow  margin  a  police¬ 
man  lives.  Even  before  the  patient  machinery  of  the 
law  is  set  in  motion  to  find  the  killer  an  effort  is  made 
to  take  some  comfort  to  the  darkened  home.  Anyhow, 
no  one  is  as  inveterately  charitable  as  a  policeman. 
The  money  he  might  save  often  goes  to  relieve  the 
sorrows  of  others.  No  hard  winter  ever  settled  upon 
any  city  in  the  land  that  the  first  fund  to  buy  coal 
was  not  raised  by  the  police.  ( Continued  on  page  29) 
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When  is  human  vitality  at  its  lowest  ebb?  Freddie  Rooke 
finds  out  in  this  chapter  of 
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JILL  MARINER 

in  the  preceding  chapters,  Jill  has  not 
only  been  jilted  by  her  fiance,  Sir  Derek 
Underhill,  but  her  Uncle  Chris  has  also 
lost  all  her  money.  She  comes  to  Amer¬ 
ica  with  this  prodigal  relative.  Uncle 
Chris  sends  her  to  Brookport,  L.  I., 
to  accept  the  grudging  hospitality  of 
Uncle  Elmer  Mariner,  her  father’s 
brother Utterly  miserable,  she  deter¬ 
mines  to  make  a  break  for  New  York. 


had  nodded  to  him,  waved,  and  gone  on 
lowering  the  juice — a  spectacle  which 
made  Freddie  feel  much  as  the  wounded 
soldier  would  have  felt  if  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  instead  of  offering  him  the  cup 
of  water,  had  placed  it  to  his  own  lips 
and  drained  it  with  a  careless  “Cheerio !” 

Freddie  gave  himself  up  to  despondency;  and,  as 
always  in  these  days  when  he  was  mournful,  he 
thought  of  Jill.  From  the  first  he  had  blamed  him¬ 
self  for  the  breaking  off  of  her  engagement  with 
Derek.  If  he  had  not  sent  the  message  to  Derek 
from  the  police  station,  the  latter  would  never  have 
known  about  their  arrest,  and  all  would  have  been 
well.  And  now,  a  few  days  ago,  had  come  the  news 
of  her  financial  disaster,  with  its  attendant  com¬ 
plications. 

It  had  descended  on  Freddie  like  a  thunderbolt 
through  the  medium  of  Ronny  Devereux. 

“I  say,”  Ronny  had  said,  “have  -you  heard  the 
latest?  Your  pal  Underhill  has  broken  off  his 
engagement  with  Jill  Mariner.” 

“I  know.  Rather  rotten,  what!” 

“Rotten?  I  should  say  so!  It  isn’t  done!  I  mean 
to  say,  chap  can’t  chuck  a  girl  just  because  she’s  lost 
her  money!  Simply  isn’t  on  the  board,  old  man!” 

“Lost  her  money!  What  do  you  mean?” 

Ronny  was  surprised.  Hadn’t  Freddie  heard? 
Yes,  absolute  fact.  He  had  it  from  the  best  au¬ 
thority.  Didn’t  know  how  it  had  happened,  and  all 
that,  but  Jill  Mariner  had  gone  completely  bust: 


Underhill  had  given  her  the  miss-in-balk;  and  the 
poor  girl  had  legged  it,  no  one  knew  where.  Oh, 
Freddie  had  met  her,  and  she  had  told  him  she  was 
going  to  America?  Well,  then,  legged  it  to  America. 
But  the  point  was  that  the  swine  Underhill  had 
handed  her  the  mitten  just  because  she  was  broke, 
and  that  was  what  Ronny  thought  so  bally  rotten. 
Broker  a  girl  is,  Ronny  meant  to  say,  more  a  fellow 
should  stick  to  her. 

“But” — Freddie  rushed  to  his  hero’s  defense — 
“but  it  wasn’t  that  at  all.  Something  quite  differ¬ 
ent.  I  mean,  Derek  didn’t  even  know  Jill  had  lost 
her  money.  He  broke  the  engagement  because — ” 
Freddie  stopped  short.  He  didn’t  want  everybody 
to  know  of  that  rotten  arrest  business,  as  they  in¬ 
fallibly  would  if  he  confided  in  Ronny  Devereux. 
Sort  of  thing  he  would  never  hear  the  last  of.  “He 
broke  it  off  because  of  something  quite  different.” 

“Oh,  yes!”  said  Ronny  skeptically. 

“But  he  did,  really!” 

RONNY  shook  his  head.  “Don’t  you  believe  if,  old 
,son!  Don’t  you  believe  it!  Stands  to  reason  it 
must  have  been  because  the  poor  girl  was  broke. 
You  wouldn’t  have  done  it,  and  I  wouldn’t  have  done 
it,  but  Underhill  did,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it. 
I  mean,  a  tick’s  a  tick,  and  there’s  nothing  more  to 
say.  Well.  I  know  he’s  been  a  pal  of  yours,  Fred¬ 
die,  but,  next  time  I  meet  him,  by  Jove,  I’ll  cut  him 
dead.  .  Only  I  don’t  know  him  to  speak  to,  dash  it!” 
concluded  Ronny  regretfully. 


'•  Underhill  can’t  dash  about 
giving  the  girl  he’s  engaged 
to  the  mitten  because  she’s 
broke,”  Algy  insisted.  “  I 
tell  you  London’s  going  to 
get  too  hot  for  him” 
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VIII 

DOCTORS,  laying  down  the  law  in  their  usual 

confident  way,  tell  us  that  the  vitality  of  the  ♦ 
human  body  is  at  its  lowest  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning;  and  that  it  is  then,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  that  the  mind  is  least  able  to  contemplate 
the  present  with  equanimity,  the  future  with  forti¬ 
tude,  and  the  past  without  regret.  Every  thinking 
man,  however,  knows  that  this  is  not  so.  The  true 
zero  hour,  desolate,  gloom-ridden,  and  specter- 
haunted,  occurs  immediately  before  dinner  while  we 
are  waiting  for  that  cocktail.  It  is  then  that,  stripped 
for  a  brief  moment  of  our  armor  of  complacency 
and  self-esteem,  we  see  ourselves  as  we  are — fright¬ 
ful  chumps  in  a  world  where  nothing  goes  right;  a 
gray  world  in  which,  hoping  to  click,  we  merely  get 
the  raspberry;  where,  animated  by  the  best  inten¬ 
tions,  we  nevertheless  succeed  in  perpetrating  the 
scaliest  bloomers  and  landing  our  loved  ones  neck 
deep  in  the  gumbo. 

So  reflected  Freddie  Rooke,  that  priceless  old 
bean,  sitting  disconsolately  in  an  armchair  at  the 
Drones  Club  about  two  weeks  after  Jill’s  departure 
from  England,  waiting  for  his  friend  Algy  Martyn 
to  trickle  in  and  give  him  dinner. 

Surveying  Freddie,  as  he  droops  on  his  spine  in 
the  yielding  leather,  one  is  conscious  of  one’s  limita¬ 
tions  as  a  writer.  Gloom  like  his  calls  for  the  pen 
of  a  master.  Zola  could  have  tackled  it  nicely. 
Gorky  might  have  made  a  stab  at  it.  Dostoevsky 
'would  have  handled  it  with  relish.  But  for  oneself  the 
thing  is  too  vast.  One  cannot  wangle  it.  It  intimi¬ 
dates.  It  would  have  been  bad  enough  in  any  case,  for 
Algy  Martyn  was  late  as  usual  and  it  always  gave 
Freddie  the  pip  to  have  to  wait  for  dinner;  but 
what  made  it  worse  was  the  fact  that  the  Drones 
was  not  one  of  Freddie’s  clubs,  and  so,  until  the 
blighter  Algy  arrived,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
get  his  cocktail.  There  he  sat,  surrounded  by 
happy,  laughing  young  men,  each  grasping  a  glass 
of  the  good  old  mixture-as-before,  absolutely  unable 
to  co^ect  Some  of  them,  casual  acquaintances. 
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me  12,  1920 

Ronny’s  news  had 
set  Freddie.  Derek 
d  returned  to  the 
bany  a  couple  of 
ys  ago,  moody 
d  silent.  They 
d  lunched  together 
the  Bachelors,  and 
■eddie  had  been 
ined  at  the  atti- 
de  of  his  fellow 
lbmen.  Usually, 
len  he  lunched  at 
e  Bachelors,  his 
ble  became  a  sort 
social  center, 
leery  birds  would 
11  up  to  pass  the 
ne  of  day,  and 
•  stive  old  eggs 
mid  toddle  over  to 
ve  coffee  and  so 
rth,  and  all  that 
rt  of  thing.  Jolly! 
i  this  occasion  no- 
dy  had  rolled,  and 
1  the  eggs  present 
,d  taken  their  cof- 
e  elsewhere.  There 
is  an  uncomforta- 
e  chill  in  the  at- 
osphere,  though 
;rek  had  not  ap- 
ared  to  notice  it. 
le  thing  had  only 
me  to  Derek  yester- 
,y  at  the  Albany, 
hen  the  painful 
pisod  e  of  Wally 
ason  had  occurred, 
was  this  way: 

“Hullo,  Freddie, 
i  top!  Sorry  to 
ive  kept  you  wait- 
g” 

Freddie  looked  up 
om  his  broken 
editations,  to  find  that  his  host  had  arrived. 
“Hullo!” 

“A  quick  bracer,”  said  Algy  Martyn,  “and  then 
e  jolly  old  foodstuffs.  It’s  pretty  late,  I  see. 
idn’t  notice  how  time  was  slipping.” 

Over  the  soup  Freddie  was  still  a  prey  to  gloom, 
or  once  the  healing  gin-and-vermouth  had  failed 
do  its  noble  work.  He  sipped  somberly,  so  som- 
;rly  as  to  cause  comment  from  his  host. 

“Pipped?”  inquired  Algy  solicitously. 

“Pretty  pipped,”  admitted  Freddie. 

“Something  wrong  with  the  old  turn?” 

“No.  .  .  .  Worried.” 

“Worried?” 

“About  Derek.” 

“Derek?  Who’s — ?  Oh,  you  mean  Underhill?” 
“Yes.” 

Algy  Martyn  chased  an  elusive  piece  of  carrot 
Dout  his  soup  plate,  watching  it  interestedly  as  it 
id  coyly  from  the  spoon. 

“Oh!”  he  said,  with  sudden  coolness.  “What 
Dout  him?” 

Freddie  was  too  absorbed  in  his  subject  to  notice 
le  change  in  his  friend’s  tone, 

“A  dashed  unpleasant  thing,”  he  said,  “happened 
Dsterday  morning  at  my  place.  I  was  just  thinking 
bout  going  out  to  lunch,  when  the  door  bell  rang, 
ad  Parker  said  a  chappie  of  the  name  of  Mason 
ould  like  to  see  me.  I  didn’t  remember  any  Mason, 
at  Parker  said  the  chappie  said  he  knew  me  when 
was  a  kid.  So  he  loosed  him  into  the  room,  and  it 
lrned  out  to  be  a  fellow  I  used  to  know  years  ago 
dwti  in  Worcestershire.  I  didn’t  know  him  from 
.dam  at  first,  but  gradually  the  old  bean  got  to 
'ork,  and  I  placed  him.  Wally  Mason  his  name 
ras.  Rummily  enough,  he  had  spoken  to  me  at  the 
eicester  that  night  when  the  fire  was,  but,  not 
eing  able  to  place  him,  I  had  given  him  the  miss 
Dmewhat.  You  know  how  it  is.  Chappie  you’ve 
ever  been  introduced  to  says  something  to  you  in 
theatre,  and  you  murmur  something  and  sheer 
ff.  What?” 

“Absolutely,”  agreed  Algy  Martyn.  He  thor- 
ughly  approved  of  Freddie’s  code  of  etiquette. 
Iheer  off.  Only  thing  to  do. 

“Well,  anyhow,  now  that  he  had  turned  up  again 
nd  told  me  who  he  was,  I  began  to  remember.  We 
ad  been  kids  together,  don’t  you  know.  (What’s 
his?  Salmon?  Oh,  right  ho!)  So  I  buzzed  and 
id  the  jovial  host,  you  know;  gave  him  a  drink 
nd  a  toofer,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  talked 


about  the  dear  old  days  and  what  not.  And  so 
forth,  if  you  follow  me.  Then  he  brought  the  con¬ 
versation  round  to  Jill.  Of  course  he  knew  Jill  at 
the  same  time  when  he  knew  me,  down  in  Worcester¬ 
shire,  you  see.  We  were  all  pretty  pally  in  those 
days,  if  you  see  what  I  mean.  Well,  this  man 
Mason,  it  seems,  had  heard  somewhere  about  Jill 
losing  her  money,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  it  was 
true.  I  said  absolutely.  Hadn’t  heard  any  details, 
but  Ronny  had  told  me  and  Ronny  had  had  it  from 
some  one  who  had  stable  information  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  ‘Dashed  shame,  isn’t  it!’  I  said. 
‘She’s  gone  to  America,  you  know.’  ‘I  didn’t  know,’ 
he  said.  ‘I  understood  she  was  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  quite  soon.’  Well,  of  course,  I  told  him  that 
that  was  off.  He  didn’t  say  anything  for  a  bit, 
then  he  said  ‘Off?’  I  said  ‘Off!’  ‘Did  she  break  it 
off?’  asked  the  chappie.  ‘Well,  no,’  I  said.  ‘As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Derek  broke  it  off.’  He  said  ‘Oh!’ 
(What?  Oh,  yes,  a  bit  of  pheasant  will  be  fine.) 
Where  was  I?  Oh,  yes.  He  said  ‘Oh!’  Now,  be¬ 
fore  this,  I  ought  to  tell  you,  this  chappie  Mason 
had  asked  me  to  come  out  and  have  a  bit  of  lunch. 
I  had  told  him  I  was  lunching  with  Derek,  and  he 
had  said  ‘Right  ho,’  or  words  to  that  effect.  ‘Bring 
him  along.’  Derek  had  been  out  for  a  stroll,  you 
see,  and  we  were  waiting  for  him  to  come  in.  Well, 
just  at  this  point  or  juncture,  if  you  know  what  I 
mean,  in  he  came,  and  I  said  ‘Oh,  what  ho!’  and 
introduced  Wally  Mason.  ‘Oh,  do  you  know  Under¬ 
hill?’  I  said,  or  something  like  that.  You  know  the 
sort  of  thing.  And  then — ” 

FREDDIE  broke  off  and  drained  his  glass.  The 
recollection  of  that  painful  moment  had  made 
him  feverish.  Social  difficulties  always  did. 
“Then  what?”  inquired  Algy  Martyn. 

“Well,  it  was  pretty  rotten.  Derek  held  out  his 
hand,  as  a  chappie  naturally  would,  being  introduced 
to  a  strange  chappie,  and  Wally  Mason,  giving  it  an 
absolute  miss,  went  on  talking  to  me  just  as  if  we 
were  alone,  you  know.  Look  here.  Here  was  I, 
where  this  knife  is.  Derek  over  there — this  fork — 
with  his  hand  out.  Mason  here — this  bit  of  bread. 
Mason  looks  at  his  watch,  and  says:  ‘I’m  sorry, 
Freddie,  but  I  find  I’ve  an  engagement  for  lunch. 
So  long,’  and  biffed  out,  without  apparently  knowing 
Derek  was  on  the  earth.  I  mean — ”  Freddie  reached 
for  his  glass.  “What  I  mean  is,  it  was  dashed  em¬ 
barrassing.  I  mean,  cutting  a  fellow  dead  in  my 
rooms.  I  don’t  know  when  I’ve  felt  so  rotten!” 


Algy  Martyn  delivered  judgment  with  great  firm¬ 
ness:  “Chappie  was  perfectly  right!” 

“No,  but  I  mean — ” 

“Absolutely  correct-o,”  insisted  Algy  sternly. 
“Underhill  can’t  dash  about  all  over  the  place  giving 
the  girl  he’s  engaged  to  the  mitten  because  she’s 
broke,  and  expect  no  notice  to  be  taken  of  it.  If 
you  want  to  know  what  I  think,  old  man,  your  pal 
Underhill — I  can’t  imagine  what  the  deuce  you  see 
in  him,  but  school  together,  and  so  forth,  makes  a 
difference,  I  suppose — I  say,  if  you  want  to  know 
what  I  think,  Freddie,  the  blighter  Underhill  would 
be  well  advised  either  to  leg  it  after  Jill  and  get  her 
to  marry  him  or  else  lie  low  for  a  goodish  while  till 
people  have  forgotten  the  thing.  My  sister,  who 
was  a  great  pal  of  Jill’s,  swears  that  all  the  girls 
she  knows  mean  to  cut  Underhill.  I  tell  you,  Fred¬ 
die,  London’s  going  to  get  pretty  hot  for  him  if  he 
doesn’t  do  something  dashed  quick  and  with  great 
rapidity!” 

“But  you  haven’t  got  the  story  right,  old  thing!” 

“How  not?” 

“Well,  I  mean  you  think  and  Ronny  thinks  and 
all  the  rest  of  you  think  that  Derek  broke  off  the 
engag°ment  because  of  the  money.  It  wasn’t  that 
at  all.” 

“What  was  it,  then?” 

“Well —  Well,  look  here,  it  makes  me  seem  a 
fearful  ass  and  all  that,  but  I’d  better  tell  you. 
Jill  and  I  were  going  down  one  of  those  streets  near 
Victoria  and  a  blighter  was  trying  to  slay  a  parrot — ” 

“Parrot  shooting’s  pretty  good  in  those  parts,  they 
tell  me,”  interjected  Algy  satirically. 

“Don’t  interrupt,  old  man.  This  parrot  had  got 
out  of  one  of  the  houses,  and  a  fellow  was  jabbing  at 
it  with  a  stick,  and  Jill — you  know  what  she’s  like; 
impulsive,  I  mean,  and  all  that — Jill  got  hold  of  the 
stick  and  biffed  him  with  some  vim,  and  a  police¬ 
man  rolled  up  and  the  fellow  made  a  fuss  and  the 
policeman  took  Jill  and  me  off  to  chokey.  Well,  like 
an  ass,  I  sent  round  to  Derek  to  bail  us  out,  and 
that’s  how  he  heard  of  the  thing.  Apparently  he 
didn’t  think  a  lot  of  it,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
broke  off  the  engagement.” 

Algy  Martyn  had  listened  to  this  recital  with 
growing  amazement. 

“What  absolute  rot!”  said  Algy  Martyn.  “I  don’t 
believe  a  word  of  it!” 

“I  say,  old  man!”  . 

“I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it,”  repeated  Algy 
firmly.  “And  nobody  else  (Continued  on  page  % 2) 
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They  Are  for  It 

WE  asked  them.  They  are  answering.  The  agricultural  plank 
offered  by  Collier’s  last  week  to  either  party  which  would  take  it 
has  brought  us  telegrams  from  those  whose  names  follow: 


Democrats 

National  Chairman  Homer  S.  Cummings, 
William  G.  McAdoo, 

Governor  James  M.  Cox, 

Senator  Robert  L.  Owen, 

Attorney  General  A.  Mitchell  Palmer. 


Republicans 

Major  General  Leonard  Wood, 
Governor  Frank  0.  Lowden, 
Governor  Calvin  Coolidge, 
Senator  Miles  Poindexter, 

Dr,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Governor  Henry  J.  Allen. 


As  we  expected,  leaders  of  both  parties  are  interested.  After  all, 
What  we  proposed  is  not  a  party  plank,  but  a  national  plank.  It  does 
not  call  for  class  legislation.  Our  demand  that  agriculture  shall  have 
a  primary  place  in  this  campaign  is  a  demand  in  the  interest  of  every 
voter,  every  living  soul,  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  every  city 
dweller,  every  farmer,  every  member  of  a  labor  union,  every  clerk, 
and  every  professional  man  or  woman. 

Next  week,  when  more  candidates  have  been  heard  from — as  they 
will  be,  make  no  doubt — we  shall  print  their  comments  in  full.  In 
the  meantime,  here  are  brief  excerpts  from  some  of  them : 

“Coming  from  generations  of  farmers,”  says  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts,  “I 
concur  entirely  with  your  statement  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  encouraging 
and  maintaining  farm  life  as  the  foundation  of  the  economic,  moral,  and  spiiitual 
welfare  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  Agriculture  must  be  made  to  compare  in  profit  with 
other  business  activities.” 

Leonard  Wood  says:  “The  stand  Collier’s  has  taken  is  sound.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  question  is  the  most  far-reaching  and  important  one  before  our  people.  .  .  . 
We  might  lose  other  great  industries  and  be  a  vigorous,  prosperous,  self-sustain¬ 
ing  people,  but  if  we  do  not  give  agriculture  practical  support  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  national  stability  will  be  shaken.” 

And  Governor  Cox:  “Collier’s  is  on  the  right  track.  It  has  sensed  a  crisis 
which  is  fast  approaching.  .  .  .  One  of  these  days  government  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  impose  penalties  on  unused  land.  The  Almighty  intended  it  for  human 
subsistence.  No  attention  is  centered  through  any  governmental  agency  upon 
food,  its  conservation  and  use.  The  very  first  essential  in  life  seems  to  be  among 
the  last  to  receive  official  notice.” 

And  Cummings:  “The  farmer  gets  entirely  too  little  of  the  dollar  which  the 
consumer  pays.  Direct  buying  and  selling  should  be  encouraged  through  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining.  Collier’s  encouragement  of  new  water  and  motor-truck  trans¬ 
portation  routes  has  my  strong  indorsement.” 


So  Say  We  All 

REMEMBER :  The  most  vital  thing  in  our  lives  is  three  meals  a  day. 

Those  three  meals  are  threatened.  To  remove  this  threat  we 
have  proposed :  First,  that  the  land  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
land  hog  and  the  speculator  and  put  back  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer. 
Second,  that  we  be  permitted  to  receive  our  food  from  the  farmer 
without  paying  needless  toll  to  anyone  now  standing  between  us  and 
the  soil.  By  the  first  we  hope  to  obtain  sufficient  food  production 
again,  and  by  the  second  we  hope  to  get  food  at  a  price  we  can  pay. 

The  public  men  named  above  say  they  are  with  us.  They  com¬ 
pliment  Collier’s  for  having  made  the  issue.  They  are  with  us,  in 
any  event,  in  the  belief  that  a  serious  situation  confronts  the  country 
and  that  action  must  be  taken.  It  is  pleasing  to  discover  in  most  of 
their  messages  a  realization  that  nothing  like  philanthropy  for  the 
farmer  is  intended.  Some  of  them  were  farm  boys  not  so  long  ago, 
and  others  were  city  born,  but  every  last  one  of  them  appears  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  whatever  happens  to  the  rest  of  us,  the  farmer 
will  have  food.  He  may  have  a  lot  of  hard,  cold  winters  ahead 
of  him,  and  a  lot  of  hard,  hot  summers,  but  he  will  be  able  to  eat, 


even  though  you  may  not.  What  you  ask,  and  what  Collier’s  asks, 
is  not  charity  for  the  farmer,  but  three  meals  a  day  for  the  rest 
of  us,  at  prices  that  we  can  afford  to  pay. 

Collier’s  will  keep  banging  at  the  doors  of  both  great  parties. 
One  is  in  convention.  The  other  soon  will  be.  The  plank  is  before 
them.  One  or  the  other  is  invited  to  take  it.  Why  not  both? 

What  the  Other  Man  Thinks 

NOT  long  ago  two  or  three  millionaires  were  seized  by  an  inspira¬ 
tion  during  a  quiet  afternoon  in  Wall  Street.  Why  not  go  on  a 
“seeing  red”  expedition?  Why  not  sally  forth  from  the  strongholds 
of  conservatism  and  take  a  tour  close  to  the  agitations  of  the  agitators? 

So  the  little  group  whose  names  loom  large  in  bank  directorates 
and  great  corporations  borrowed  shabby  clothes  and  plunged  into  the 
East  Side  jungles  with  a  detective  for  a  guide. 

Unfortunately,  they  were  disappointed.  The  Bolshevists  are  shy 
flowers  and  rare  birds.  The  explorers  found  them  complaining  about 
the  income  tax.  The  reddest  Red  they  found  had  a  daughter  who  had 
just  earned  a  scholarship  in  a  woman’s  university.  This  man  said  he 
thought  the  United  States  would  become  socialistic  when  enough  con¬ 
verts  could  be  added  to  socialism  by  the  spread  of  public  education 
and  intelligence.  The  millionaires  came  home  at  dawn  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  idea  that  redness  is  not  so  red  as  pink. 

Can’t  the  touring  agencies  begin  to  book  millionaires  for  these 
trips?  “Seeing  Red”  would  be  an  excellent  sign  for  the  rubberneck 
wagons.  But  we  want  to  add  that  quite  as  important  as  teaching  the 
millionaires  what  is  in  the  minds  of  the  radicals  will  be  teaching 
the  radicals  what  is  in  the  minds  of  the  millionaires.  Radicals  are 
said  to  believe  that  leaders  of  finance  and  industry  lie  awake  plotting 
the  slavery  of  the  masses.  If  they  could  be  shown  a  real  captain  of 
industry  busy  worrying,  they  might  catch  the  idea  that  men  are 
mostly  alike,  and  that  these  capitalists  are  often  only  anxious  and 
harassed  fellows  wondering  how  to  keep  industry  going,  how  to  pro¬ 
vide  all-the-year-round  employment,  and  how  to  get  better  standards 
for  the  square-deal  end  of  business,  of  banking,  and  of  industry. 

It’s  all  right  for  the  magnates  to  pick  up  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  radical  world.  But  we  propose  a  slumming  party  for  the  radicals 
through  the  homes,  hearts,  and  minds  of  the  capitalists.  Plenty  of 
rich  men  would  swap  the  old  homestead  on  the  Avenue  for  one  baby, 
or  a  good  stomach,  or  a  chance  to  stand  away  from  the  steering  wheel 
of  our  industrial  life.  We  believe  that  our  radicals  ought  to  know 
something  of  the  burdens  of  responsibility. 

Capital,  Labor — and  the  Police 

IF  capitalism,  spelled,  as  they  spell  it,  with  a  capital  “C,”  were  the 
conscious  thing  the  socialists  believe  it  to  be,  the  article  on  page  12, 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Corey,  never  could  have  been  written.  The  police 
of  this  country  would  present  a  different  picture. 

These  guardians  of  property — they  guard  our  lives  too,  but  for 
the  moment  we  can  consider  them  solely  as  guardians  of  prop¬ 
erty — would  be  the  pampered  pets  of  the  capitalist  system.  They 
protect  property.  Spell  property  with  a  capital  “P”  and  you  get 
the  point  more  quickly.  If  Property  were  a  really  conscious  organ¬ 
ism,  it  never  would  permit  the  slightest  question  to  creep  into  the 
minds  of  its  guardians. 

In  recent  years  leaders  of  organized  labor  have  conceived  the 
project  of  winning  over  the  police  of  the  country  to  their  ranks. 
Organized  force,  they  have  argued,  always  has  been  on  the  side 
of  Property,  and  that  has  accounted  for  Property’s  power;  if  we 
reverse  this,  if  we  convince  the  police  that  their  interests  lie  with  us, 
ours  will  be  the  power. 

That  is  a  good  enough  argument  if  one  is  to  accept  the  theory 
that  society  is  divided  into  two  warring  factions,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  police  to  line  up  with  one  side  or  the  other.  But  the 
country  has  not  accepted  that  theory.  The  police  belong  to  the  state 
and  the  people.  And  they  are  serving  the  people  increasingly  well. 

Now,  however,  the  police  are  facing  a  personal  issue.  They  can¬ 
not  live  on  the  wages  they  are  paid.  Policemen  have  families  just 
like  other  men;  they  have  every  expense  that  other  men  have,  and 
some  that  men  receiving  similar  wages  do  not  have.  Do  we  want 
them  to  become  the  hired  Hessians  of  one  army  or  the  volunteer 
recruits  of  the  other  army?  Or  do  we  want  them  to  continue  pro¬ 
tecting  the  rights  of  all  the  people? 

It  is  not  a  question  for  national  or  State  legislation.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  individual  communities.  If  the  individual  citizen  in  every 
community  will  stop  to  consider  whether  he  regards  the  protection  of 
his  family  worth  only  the  wage  now  given,  it  will  result,  we  believe, 
in  rapid  action  toward  bringing  about  saner — and  safer — pay. 
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Sugar  and  Sense 

^UGAR  is  short,  say  the  dealers.  The  price  is  high,  and  people 
B  who  must  have  sugar  suffer  from  its  cost  or  from  enforced  absti- 
lence.  Prohibition  accentuates  the  famine.  Alcohol  supplied  the 
itomachic  demand  that  sugar  satisfies.  And  just  as  heavy  drinkers 
ite  few  sweets,  so  teetotalism  has  increased  greatly  the  consumption 
>f  all  forms  of  beverages  and  solids  containing  sugar.  There  is  not 
mough  sugar  in  the  world  to  satisfy  all  appetites,  nor  is  there  enough 
n  the  crop  forecasts  to  cause  belief  that  the  shortage  will  end  soon. 
3eople  who  were  curtailed  during  the  war  by  patriotism  or  by  law 
n  America  and  Europe  are  now  making  up  for  lost  cakes,  candy, 
md  sirups.  But,  asks  the 
imple  thinker,  what  has 
hat  to  do  with  the  greatly 
aised  price?  Why  should 
he  producers  and  dealers 
:sk  so  much  more  for 
yhat  they  have? 

Supply  and  demand, 
nswers  the  logician.  The 
ess  of  a  desirable  thing 
here  is  the  more  it  is 
^orth ;  at  least,  the  more 
tioney  it  brings.  If  dia¬ 
monds  were  as  plentiful 
s  cobbles,  and  cobbles  as 
are  as  diamonds,  dia¬ 
monds  would  pave  the 
treets  and  cobbles  be  cut 
o  make  gems.  Alligator 
ears  in  a  restaurant  in 
lew  York  fetch  $1.50 
piece.  In  the  West  Indies 
ne  buys  them  for  5  cents. 

Yes  but,  persists  the 
imple  man,  diamonds  and 
vocados  are  not  vital  ne- 
essities  of  life;  sugar  is. 
sn’t  it  absurd  that  be- 
ause  a  few  thousand  men 
Ao  own  sugar  planta- 
ions  and  control  the  sale 
f  their  output,  or  sell  it 
t  retail,  want  to  make 
money,  a  hundred  millions 
must  pay  tribute?  That  is 
he  fault  of  our  system. 

Ve  have  built  up  a  scheme 
f  trading  which  puts  cun- 
ing  at  a  premium  and 
makes  brutal  disregard 
or  its  victims  legal,  and 
ot  even  severely  repro- 
ated  by  business  stand- 
rds.  We  who  want  sugar 
nd  bread  and  milk,  so  as 
o  be  strong  and  good 
itizens,  mothers,  fathers, 
usbands,  and  children, 
must  groan  under  such 
oolish  iniquities. 

Well,  answers  the  logician,  I  say  again  it’s  supply  and  demand. 
Tou  can’t  go  back  of  that. 

But  the  simple  man  is  thinking,  scratching  his  head,  pounding 
is  fist  on  the  table,  and  striking  on  his  job.  Of  coarse  the  stupid 
man,  who  has  more  emotion  and  less  consideration,  is  going  further, 
nd  is  painting  his  mind  aimd  heart  red  with  anger  and  determina- 
ion  to  upset  the  system  altogether. 

How  about  it?  We  who  value  the  nice  things  of  life,  the  stability 
nd  the  smoothness,  the  fixed  qualities  and  the  absence  of  turmoil, 
?e  will  think  over  the  simple  man’s  plea  and  heed  his  protest.  If 
/e  do  not,  though  the  task  may  be  hard  and  self-denying,  we  shall 
urely  pay  in  the  coin  we  value  most,  and  from  a  treasury  soon  ex- 
austed,  not  to  be  refilled  perhaps  for  decades.  After  all,  his  plea 
3  democratic.  He  wants  his  Government,  in  some  way  he  cannot 
xplain,  to  put  the  necessities  of  life  beyond  speculation  and  corner- 
ng,  and  to  force  trusts  and  profiteers  to  give  him  a  square  deal. 
Iven  to  the  selfishly  inclined,  his  voice  should  be  that  of  reason, 
f  it  be  not  so,  let  it  be  a  warning! 


Getting  the  First  Look  at  Life 

MOST  persons  who  are  not  parents  will  be.  Being  a  parent  is 
a  large  hunk  of  life,  and  *the  way  to  win  at  being  a  parent 
is  to  have  successful  children.  Such,  perhaps,  is  the  biggest  game 
of  all;  such  is  the  goal.  It  would  be  natural,  therefore,  for  the 
player  to  study  the  rules,  to  develop  form,  to  acquire  the  thing 
called  “technique.”  When  anyone  goes  out  to  win  at  tennis 
or  golf,  he  learns  the  game ;  he  watches  those  who  play  it 
well;  he  listens  to  experts;  he  tries  to  follow  the  style  of  play 
that  has  proved  most  successful.  There  is  nothing  different  in 
principle  in  the  method  by  which  a  parent  ought  to  learn  to  go 

at  the  parents’  game  in 
the  right  way. 

And  yet,  during  the 
past,  only  the  very  wise 
have  realized  that  a  child’s 
life  is  affected  more  before 
the  fifth  year  is  reached 
than  ever  after.  Nine  out 
of  ten  parents,  rich  or 
poor,  working  or  idle,  still 
fail  to  realize  how  quickly 
the  human  offspring  be¬ 
comes  a  thinking  being, 
with  a  social  life  of  his 
or  her  own.  Personality, 
character,  thinking  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  begin  to  opeim 
up  almost  when  the  eyes 
are  open.  This  is  being 
proved  more  and  more 
conclusively  by  the  scien¬ 
tists  who  are  looking  into 
the  question. 

In  other  words,  the 
child’s  first  look  at  life 
—long  before  parents 
usually  dream  that  it 
makes  much  difference 
what  the  child  hears  or 
sees — is  as  important  as 
anything  connected  with 
the  future  of  the  race, 
with  the  home,  with  par¬ 
ents,  with  you. 

The  one  visitor  to  your 
home  who  should  always 
see  you  at  your  best  is 
your  own  baby! 

The  baby  may  not  talk, 
may  not  look  very  wise  or 
appear  to  understand  that 
mother  is  untidy  or  that 
the  old  man  is  cross. 
Don’t  fool  yourself  on  that 
account.  The  baby  state 
is  the  time  when  wise 
parents — good  players  of 
the  game — begin  to  show 
their  form.  And  scien¬ 
tists  and  experience  are 
saying  now  as  loudly  as  possible:  “A  whole  lifetime  may  be  made 
successful  or  twisted  out  of  shape  by  a  few  months  of  the  right  kind 
or  the  wrong  kind,  of  a  first  look  at  life.” 

Your  Own  Back  Yard 

THE  other  night  a  woman’s  club  was  discussing  “issues,”  what¬ 
ever  that  means.  “Washington  should  do  this,”  said  one,  and 
“Washington  must  do  that,”  said  another.  “Washington  must  es¬ 
tablish  a  Secretary  of  Health  and  take  care  of  us  all,”  announced 
a  third. 

Then  a  little  woman  from  the  audience  rose.  “Couldn’t  we  begin 
our  own  health  work  right  in  this  city?”  she  asked.  “It  does  seem 
as  though  our  sick  neighbor  was  of  more  immediate  concern  than 
what  Washington  should  do.” 

Right !  Government  to-day  is  too  top-heavy.  It’s  too  easy  to  say : 
“Let  Uncle  Sam  do  it.”  Come  on !  Begin  at  home.  That’s  genuine 
good  sense  and  real  democracy. 


1  YE-R.  OLD  MAM  Ft  RAP  'UD  RATHErT~) 

'  SEE  THEIR  DARTER  IN  HER  GRAVE 
THAN  TO  HAVEL  HER.  MARRY  FOR 

anyth  inct  3 vt  love  -But  couldn't 

YOU  JU5TAS  "WELL  FALL  IN  ROVE 
WI  TH  A  MAN  WHO  KNOWS _A  LITTLE 
SOME  THING  ABOUT  BUSLH^SS  ? 


Just  as  easy,  and  far  more  comfortable 
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far  as  the  eye  could 
apprehend  him,  he 
was  palpably  an  out- 
lander.  No  such  pink 
of  perfection  ever 
sprung  from  the  sim¬ 
ple  soil  of  Our  Square. 
A  hard  pink  it  was,  suggestive  less  of  the 
flower  than  of  enameled  metal.  He  was  freshly 
shaved,  freshly  pressed, -freshly  anointed,  and 
as  he  paced  gallantly  across  my  vision  I  per¬ 
ceived  him  to  be  slightly  grizzled  at  the  tem¬ 
ples,  but  nevertheless  of  a  vigorous  and  grim 
youthfulness  that  was  almost  daunting.  Not 
until  he  returned  and  stood  before  me  with 
his  feet  planted  a  little  apart,  giving  an  im¬ 
pression  of  purposeful  immovability  to  his 
wiry  figure,  did  I  note  that  his  eyes  belied  the 
general  jauntiness  of  his  personality.  They 
were  cold,  direct  eyes,  with  a  filmy  appearance, 
rather  like  those  of  a  morose  and  self-centered 
snapping  turtle  which  had  lived  in  our  foun¬ 
tain  until  the  day  the  Rosser  twins  fell  in, 
when  it  crawled  out  and  emigrated. 

“Nice  day,”  said  the  stranger,  shifting  a 
patent-leathered  foot  out  of  a  puddle. 

“Very,”  I  agreed.  Finical  overaccuracy  about 
the  weather  is  likely  to  discourage  a  budding 
acquaintanceship. 

“Have  one?”  He  extended  a  gemmed  ciga¬ 
rette  case,  and  when,  removing  my  pipe,  I  had 
declined  in  suitable  terms,  lighted  up,  himself. 
He  then  sat  down  upon  the  driest  portion  of 
the  bench  not  occupied  by  my  person. 

“Whiplash  won  in  the  last,”  he  volunteered 
presently. 

“Yes?”  said  I  with  a  polite  but  spurious  show 
of  interest. 

“Under  a  pull.  Spread-eagled  his  field.” 

“Who  is  Whiplash,  may  I  ask?” 

“Oh,  Gaw!”  said  the  pink  man,  appalled. 
He  searched  my  face  suspiciously.  “A  hoss,” 
he  stated  at  length,  satisfied  of  my  ignorance. 

After  several  reflective  puffs,  the  smoke  of 
which  insufficiently  veiled  his  furtive  appraisal 
of  myself,  he  tried  again : 

“They  give  Dundee  a  shade  last  night.” 

“Indeed?  Who  did?” 

“The  sporting  writers.” 

“As  a  testimonial?”  I  inquired,  adding  that 
a  shade,  whether  of  the  lamp  or  sun  species, 
seemed  an  unusual  sort  of  gift. 


MY  interlocutor  groaned.  He  drew  from 
the  pocket  of  his  gray-check  cutaway 
purple  and  fine  linen,  the  purple  b*ing 
an  ornate  and  indecipherable  monogram,  wherewith 
to  wipe  his  troubled  brow. 

Susan  Gluck’s  Orphan,  who  was  playing  down¬ 
wind,  paused  to  inhale  deeply  and  with  a  beatific 
expression.  Restoring  the  fragrant  square  to  its 
repository,  the  pink  one  essayed  another  conversa¬ 
tional  skirmish. 

“The  Reds  copped  again  yesterday.” 

“If  you  are  referring  to  the  raid  on  anarchist 
headquarters  in  Avenue  C,  I  should  have  inferred 
that  the  Reds  were  copped,  to  use  your  term.” 


Farewell,  our  dear  one, 
we  must  part, 

For  thou  hast  gone  to 
heavenly  home. 

While  we  below  with 
aching  heart 
Must  long  for  thee  and 
ever  moan. 


“Swell  stuff,”  com¬ 
mented  the  sharer  of 
my  bench  with  deter- 
mined  interest. 
“Poetry’s  a  little  out 
of  my  line,  but  I’m  for 
it.  Who  wrote  that?” 

“It  is  signed  ‘Loving 
Father  and  3  Sisters.’ 
But  the  actual  author¬ 
ship  rests  with  the  long 
gentleman  in  black, 
whom  you  see  leaning 
on  the  park  fence  yon¬ 
der.  His  name  is  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Storrs,  and  he 
is  the  elegiac  or  mor¬ 
tuary  or  memorial  lau¬ 
reate  of  Our  Square.” 


Bartholomew  Storrs’s  gaunt  hand  shot  upward.  “A  sign 
Listen,  ye  people!  This  woman — ” 


on  high ! 


Curt  and  contemptuous  laughter  was  his  re¬ 
sponse.  “Don’t  you  ever  read  the  papers,  down 


HCi.  C  . 

“Certainly,”  I  retorted  with  some  spirit,  for  the 
implied  slur  upon  Our  Square  stung  me.  “In  fact, 
I  was  reading  one  of  our  local  publications  when  you 
inter — when  you  arrived.  It  contains  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  poetry.” 

“Yeh?”  said  the  hard,  pink  man  politely. 

“For  example,  in  this  issue  I  find  the  following 
apostrophe.”  I  proceeded  to  read  aloud: 


THIS  was  said  with 
intent  to  mortify 
the  soul  of  my  new 
acquaintance  in  revenge 
for  his  previous  display 
of  erudition.  The  be¬ 
wilderment  in  his  face 
told  me  that  I  had 
scored  heavily.  But  he, 
quickly  rallied. 

“Do  I  get  you  right?” 
he  queried.  “Does  he 
write  those  hymns  for 
other  folks  to  sign?” 
“He  does.” 

“What  does  he  do 
that  for?” 

“Money.  He  gets  as 
high  as  five  dollars  per 
stanza.” 

“Some  salesman!” 
My  hard-faced  compan¬ 
ion  regarded  the  lank 
figure,  overhanging  the 
fence,  with  new  respect. 
“Looks  to  me  like  the 
original  Gloom,”  he  ob¬ 
served.  “What’s  his 
grouch?” 

“Conscience.” 

“He  must  have  a 
bum  one!” 

“He  has  a  busy  one. 
He  expends  a  great  amount  of  time  and  sorrow  re¬ 
penting  of  our  sins.” 

“Whose  sins?”  asked  the  other,  opening  wider  his 

dull  and  weary  eyes.  „ 

“Ours.  His  neighbors.  Everybody  in  Our  Square. 
My  interlocutor  promptly  and  fitly  put  into  words 
the  feeling  which  had  long  lurked  within  my  con¬ 
sciousness,  ashamed  to  express  itself  against  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  dismal  pity,  such  as  Bartholomew  Storrs. 
“He’s  got  a  nerve!”  he  asserted. 

Warminsr  to  him  (Continued  on  ]>age  20) 
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X  businesses  are  bought  only  after 
they  have  been  proved  successful  by 
actual  performance. 

Because  of  this,  users  of  single  trucks 
wisely  follow  the  choice  of  national 
purchasers. 

Old  smobile  Economy  Trucks, 
adaptable,  dependable,  speedy  and 
of  low  upkeep  and  operating  costs, 
are  gaining  rapidly  in  popularity 
among  nationally  known  firms. 

Some  reasons  for  this  are — powerful 
valve-in-head  motor,  internal  gear 
drive,  deep  channel  section  frame, 
35  x5  pneumatic  cord  tires  and 
complete  electrical  equipment. 

Olds  Motor  Works 

LANSING,  MICH.  OSHAWA.  ONTARIO 


Thos.  Cusack  £?  Co.  appreciates  speed  in  their 
outdoor  advertising  work 


Electric  starting  and  lighting  make  short 
and  quick  deliveries  convenient  for 
Loose  -Wiles  Biscuit  Co. 


Bowser  Pump  and  Tank  Co.  like  the  powerful 
motor  and  deep  channel  frame 
for  capacity  load 


Dependability  is  a  big  factor  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company 


Goodyear's  “ Winged  Foot"  finds  a  fleet  companion 
in  the  Oldsmobile  Economy 


35  x  5  Cord  Tires  all  around  win  the  favor  of  the 
Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Co. 
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“She's  dead,  ain't 
she?”  Hines  argued 
gently.  “  She  can  t 
hurt  anyone,  can 
she?  Specially  if 
they  don't  know" 


for  his  pithy  analysis  of 
character,  I  enlarged  upon 
my  theme.  “He  rebukes 
MacLachan  for  past  drunk¬ 
enness.  He  m  oums  for 
Schepstein,  who  occasional¬ 
ly  helps  out  a  friend  at  10 
per  cent,  as  a  usurer.  He 
once  accused  old  Madame  Tallafferr  of  pride,  but 
he’ll  never  do  that  again.  He  calls  the  Little  Red 
Doctor,  our  local  physician,  to  account  for  profanity, 
and  gets  a  fresh  sample  every  time.  Even  against 
the  Bonnie  Lassie,  whose  sculptures  you  can  just  see 
in  that  little  house  near  the  corner  —I  waved  an 
illustrative  hand  — “he  can  quote  Scripture  — as  to 
graven  images.  We  all  revere  and  respect  and  hate 

him.  He’s  coming  this  way  now.” 

“Good  day,  Dominie,”  said  Bartholomew  Storrs, 
as  he  passed,  in  such  a  tone  as  a  vei  y  supei  101 
angel  might  employ  toward  a  particularly  damned 

S°“That  frown,”  I  explained  to  my  companion,  after 
returning  the  salutation,,  “means  that  I  failed  to 
attend  church  yesterday.” 


BUT  the  hard,  pink  man  had  lost  lt^er,<;s£ 
Bartholomew.  “Called  you  ‘Domime,  didn  t  he 
he  remarked.  “I  thought  I  had  you  right. 
Heard  of  you  from  a  little  red-headed  ginger-box 

named  Smith.”  „ 

“You  know  the  Little  Red  Doctor. 

“I  met  him,”  he  replied  evasively.  He  told  me 
to  look  you  up.  ‘You  talk  to  the  Dominie,  he 

says.” 

“About  what?” 

“I’m  coming  to  that.”  He  leaned  forward  to  place 
a  muscular  and  confidential  hand  on  rny  knee. 
“First,  I’d  like  to  do  you  a  little  favor,  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  his  husky  and  intimate  voice.  If  you  re 
looking  for  some  quick  and  easy  money,  I  got  a 
little  tip  that  I’d  like  to  pass  on  to  you.” 

“Evidently  the  Little  Red  Doctor  told  you  that  my 
mind  was  a  tottering  ruin,  which  may  be  quite  true; 
but  if  it’s  a  matter  of  investing  in  the  Peruvian 
Gold,  Rubber  Tree,  and  Perpetual  Motion  Conces¬ 
sion,  I’m  reluctantly  compelled — ” 

“Forget  it!”  adjured  the  hard,  pink  man,  in  a 
tone  which  secured  my  silence  and  almost  my  con¬ 
fidence.  “This  is  a  hoss.  Seven-to-one,  and  a  sure 
cop.  I  know  hosses.  I’ve  owned  ’em.” 

“Thank  you,  but  I  can’t  afford  such  luxuries  as 

betting.”  . 

“You  can’t  afford  not  to  have  something  down  on 

this,  if  it’s  only  a  shoe  string.  No?  Oh— well!” 

Again  drawing  the  art-square  from  his  pocket, 
he  lifted  his  pearl-gray  derby  and  dabbed  despair¬ 
ingly  at  his  brow.  Catching  the  scent  hot  and  fresh, 
Susan  Gluck’s  Orphan  came  dashing  upwind,  giving 
tongue,  or,  rather,  nose,  voluptuously. 

Mm-m-m!  Snmmff!”  inhaled  the  Orphan,  wnn- 
ecstatic  nostrils.  “Mister,  lemmc  smell  it 


Graciously  the  dispenser  of  fragrance  waved 
his  balm-laden  handkerchief.  “Like  it,  kiddie. 

hG“Ohf '  it’s  grand!”  She  stretched  out  her  little 
grimy  paws.  “Please,  mister,”  she  entreated,  “would 
you  flop  it  over  ’em,  just  once?” 

The  pink  man  tossed  it  to  her.  “Take  it.  along, 
and  when  you  get  it  all  snuffed  up,  give  it,  back 

to  the  Dominie  here,  for  me.” 

“Oh,  gracious!”  said  the  Orphan,  incredulous 
at  this  bounty.  “Can  I  have  it  till  to-monrahf 
“Sure!  What’s  the  big 
idea  for  to-morrow?” 

“I’m  goin’  to  a  funeral.  I 
want  it  to  cry  in,’  said  the 
Orphan,  importantly. 

“A  funeral?”  I  asked.  “In 
Our  Square?  Whose?” 

“My  cousin  Minnie.  She’s 
goin’  to  be  buried  in  God’s 
Acre,  an’  I’m  invited  ’cause 
I’m  a  r’lation.  She  married 
a  sporting  gentleman,  named 
Hines,  an’  she  died  yest’day,” 
said  the  precocious  Orphan. 

So  Minnie  Munn,  pretty, 
blithe,  life-loving  Minnie, 
whose  going  had  hurt  us  so, 
had  come  back  to  Our  Square 
with  all  her  love  of  life 
quenched.  She  had  promised 
that  she  would  come  back  in 
the  little,  hysterical,  defiant 
note  she  left  under  the  dooi . 

Her  father  and  mother  must 
wait  and  not  worry.  There 
are  thousands  of  homes,  I 
suppose,  in  w’hich  are  buiied 
just  such  letters  as  Minnie’s 
farewell  to  her  parents :  re¬ 
bellious,  passionate,  yearning, 
pitiful. 

Ah,  well!  The  moth  must 
break  its  chrysalis.  The 
flower  must  rend  its  bonds 
toward  the  light.  Little  Min¬ 
nie  was  “going  on  the  stage. 

garish  and  perilous  stage 
it  was,  whereon  innocence 
'plays  a  part  as  sorry  as  it 
is  brief. 

And  now  she  was  making 
her  exit,  without  applause. 

Memory  brought  back  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Minnie  as  I  had  first 
seen  her,  a  wee  thing,  blink¬ 
ing  and  smiling  in  the  arms 
of  her  Madonna-faced  mother, 
on  a  bench  in  Our  Square, 
and  the  mother  (who  could 
not  wait  for  the  promised 
return — she  has  lain  in  God’s 


Acre  these  three  years)  crooning  to  her  an  unfor- 
getable  song,  mournfully  prophetic: 

Why  did  I  bring  thee,  sweet, 

Into  a  world  of  sin ? 

Into  a  world  of  wonder  and  doubt, 

With  sorrows  and  snares  for  the  little 
white  feet; 

Into  a  world,  whence  the  going  out 
Is  as  dark  as  the  coming  in! 


Old  lips  readily  lend  themselves  to  memory.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  must  have  repeated  the  final  lines  aloud,  for 
the  pink  man  said,  wearily  but  politely: 

“Very  pretty.  Something  more  in  the  local  line., 
“Hardly,”  I  smiled.  Between  Bartholomew  Storr’s 
elegies  and  William  Young’s  “Wishmaker’s  Town” 
stretches  an  infinite  chasm. 

“What’s  this — now — God’s  Acre  the  kid  was  talk¬ 
ing  about?”  was  his  next  question. 

“An  old  local  graveyard.” 

“Anything  interesting?”  he  asked. 

“If  you’re  interested  in  that  sort  ot 
thing.  Are  you  an  antiquary?” 

“Sure!”  he  replied  with  such  offhand 
promptitude  that  I  was  certain  the  answer 
would  have  been  the  same  had  I  asked  him 
if  he  was  a  lapidary — or  a  dromedary. 
“Come  along,  then.  I’ll  take  you  there.” 
To  reach  that  little  green  space  of  peace 
amidst  the  turmoil  of  the  crowded,  en¬ 
croaching  slums  we  must  pass  the  Bonnie 
Lassie’s  house,  where  her  tiny  figurines, 
touched  with  the  fire  of  her 
love  and  her  genius,  which 
are  perhaps  one  and  the  same, 
stand  ever  on  guard,  looking 
out  over  Our  Square  from  her 
windows.  Judging  by  his  ap¬ 
pearance  and  conversation,  I 
should  have  supposed  my 
companion  to  be  as  little  con¬ 
cerned  with  art  as  with,  let 
us  say,  poetry  or  local  an¬ 
tiquities.  But  he  stopped 
dead  in  his  tracks,  before  the 
first  window.  Fingers  that 
were  like  steel  claws  buried 
themselves  in  my  arm.  The 
other  hand  pointed. 

“What’s  that?”  he  mut¬ 
tered  fiercely. 

“That,”  to  which  he  was 
pointing,  was  a  pictorial 
bronze,  the  figure  of  a  girl, 
upright  in  a  cockleshell  boat, 
made  of  a  rose  petal,  her 
arms  outspread  to  the  breeze 
that  was  bearing  her  out 
across  sunlit  ripples.  Beneath 
was  the  legend:  “tar  Ports. 
The  face,  eager,  laughing, 
passionate,  (Cont’d  on  p.  50) 


“You’re  a  good 
guy,  Dominie,” 
said  Dir.  Hines 
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Stop  at  the  Sign  of  the  Value-First  Boy; 
He's  the  Sign  of  a  Value -First  Store. 
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Great  Centers 


WALL  STREET 


FINANCIAL  values  are  measured  in  terms  of  the  clothing  industry.  Michaels,  Stern  &  Company, 

Wall  Street.  Good  clothes  for  men  are  judged  by  makers  of  Michaels-Stern  Value-First  Clothes, 

the  high  standard  that  gives  Rochester  prominence  in  are  the  largest  clothing  manufacturers  in  Rochester. 


Send  for  new  booklet,  “ How  Clothes  Help  IVtn  Success.” 
MICHAELS,  STERN  &  CO.,  Dept.  C,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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6B-5B-4B-3B 

For  general  writing  and  sketching 

2B-B-HB-F-H 

For  clean  fine  linea 
2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For  delicate  thin  lines 
7H-8H-9H 

Copying  for  indelible  uses 

Plain  Ends,  per  doe.,  •  - 
Rubber  Ends,  per  dor.,  -  •  1- 

At  all  stationers  and  stores 
throughout  the  world. 


American 
Lead  Pencil  Co 

222  Fifth  Ave.,N.Y. 

L  and  London  Eng.  . 


o 

ie 

largest 

Selling 
ililyPendl 


Unequalled  in  their  smooth, 
irm,  non-crumbling  leads;  their 


- - n - - 

horoughly  seasoned  and  per- 
:ectly  grained  wood — VENUS 


PENCILS  are  famed  as  the  higli- 
:st  quality  pencils  in  the  world. 


17  black  degrees,  3  copying 

Foi . 
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The  Author  of  “Dere  Mable  ”  Introduces  Bill  the  Brakeman 


By  EDWARD  STREETER 

ILLUSTRATE  o  BY  REA  IRVIN 


lA’T’N  nex’.”  Having  volunteered 
this  bit  of  local  geography,  Bill 
the  Brakeman  slammed  the  car 
door  behind  him  and  blew  on  his  hands. 
“Morn’,  Mis’  Snarlygrass.”  He  slipped 
into  the  end  seat  beside  a  watery-eyed 
little  man  who  was  struggling  with  the 
folds  of  a  morning  paper.  “How  things 

g°“To  the  devil,”  replied  Mr.  Snarly- 
grass  unhesitatingly.  . 

“What’s  new?”  inquired  the  Brake- 

man.  ,  , , 

“Don’t  know.  They  make  their  pa¬ 
pers  so  confounded  big  nowadays  1  only 
get  time  to  read  half  ’em  before  I  get 
to  the  Gran’  Central.” 

‘Why  don’t  you  read  the  other  nait 
coinin’  out?”  suggested  the  Brakeman. 

‘The  trouble  with  these  times,  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Snarlygrass,  ignoring  this 
suggestion  as  unworthy  of  comment,  is 
everything’s  rush,  rush,  rush.  You  rush 
for  a  train  in  the  morning.  Then  you 
rush  for  a  subway.  Then  a  guard 
rushes  at  you  an’  jams  you  m  so  tight 
the  fellow’s  vest  buttons  behind  you 
leave  a  mark  on  your  back  for  a  week. 
The  subway’s  a  crime.  I  ve  wrote  the 

papers  about  it.”  , 

“Thought  y’r  of’ce  was  near  th  sta¬ 
tion,”  said  Bill.  “Didn’  know  y  ad  t 

take  a  subway.”  ,,  , 

“I  don’t.  That  don’t  make  the  sub¬ 
way  better,  does  it?  Trouble  is  with 
you  fellows  you  don’t  worry  enough. 
Like  to  shut  your  eyes  an  think,  cause 
you  don’t  see  things  they 
ain’t.  It’s  every  man’s  duty 
to  worry  these  days.” 

“Ev’ything’ll  be  all  right 
soon’s  we  get  a  new  pres’- 
dent,”  suggested  the  Brake- 
man  hopefully. 

“Don’t  see  how  you  can  say 
that  if  you  know  anything 
about  it. '  First  place,  there’s 
so  many  out  for  the  job  the 
average  man  can’t  remember 
’em.” 

“There  are  a  bunch.  \Sfact. 

Looks  like  some  of  ’em  ’ud  be 
’liminated  by  bein’  trampled 


on  his  looks  to  get  their  votes.  Great 
howdado  if  a  fellow  gets  elected  presi¬ 
dent  ’cause  he’s  good-lookin’.” 

“It  ain’t  never  happened  since  I  been 
votin’,”  said  the  Brakeman. 

“Fine  mess  when  you  have  wimmin 
votin’.  First  thing  'you  know  they’ll 
have  Julian  Eltinge  Secretary  of  War 
and  Dug  Fairbanks  Secretary  ot  the 
Treasury.  Then  look  at  that  man 
Edwards!  Tryin’  to  bribe  the  door¬ 
man  with  a  pint  of  moonshine.” 

“Who  you  for,  anyways?”  asked  Bill. 

“Nobody!”  cried  Mr.  Snarlygrass  de¬ 
cidedly.  “You  don’t  think  any  of  these 
fellows’ll  be  elected,  do  you?” 


t’  death.’ 

“They 
exclaimed 
crossly. 


Bill 


make  me  sick!” 

Mr.  Snarlygrass 
“Hoover,  for  in¬ 
stance.  What  did  he  do?  Gave 
away  some  food!  ’Twasn’t 
his  food  in  the  first  place. 

What  do  they  think  thisGov’- 
ment  is?  A  lunch  wagon? 

Why,  do  you  know  that  fel¬ 
low  belongs  to  two  London 
clubs?  Then  he’s  got  the 
nerve  to  run  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  Wouldn’t 
believe  it,  would  you?” 

“Don’t  seem  pos’ble  a  man 
so  low,”  replied  the  Brakeman  sadly. 

“Then  there’s  Wood.  A  soldier!” 

“So  was  I,”  warned  the  Brakeman. 

“Yes,  but  you’re  not  goin’  to  run  for 

president.”  .  ,  Jt  ,  ,,  , 

“Can’t  tell.  I*m  not  gom  t  be  th 
only  man  in  th’  United  States  not  run- 
nin’.” 

“Then  there’s  Palmer,”  said  Mr. 
Snarlygrass,  continuing  his  Voters 
Guide.  “You  .know  what  Palmer  s 
countin’  on,  don’t  you?” 

The  Brakeman  shook  his  head. 
“Wimmin’s  suffrage.  He’s  bankin 


REFf- 


“That’s  the  trouble  with  you  fellows. 
You  read  something  in  the  papers  an’ 
believe  it.  Some  day  you’re  goin’  to 
wake  up  an’  find  yourself  murdered  in 
your  bed.  I  got  a  friend  that  knows 
a  fellow  that  keeps  a  tobacco  store.  He 
says  the  Reds  has  got  all  their  equip¬ 
ment,  even  to  officers. 
They’re  drillin’  every 
night.” 

“Where?”  asked  the 
Brakeman. 

“Everywhere,  of  course,” 
said  Mr.  Snarlygrass  im¬ 
patiently.  “An’  they  got 
maps  of  every  county  in 
the  United  States.  Didn’t 
know  that,  did  you?  What’s 
more,  they  know  every 
move  we  make.” 

“Probably  found  some 
member  that  can  read 
Inglish,”  suggested  the 
Brakeman. 


Mr.  snarlygrass 

eli 


was  shocked  to  hear  that  Herbert.  Hoover  had  sunk 
so  low  as  to  belong  to  two  London  clubs 


’ud  sink 


“Not  if  they’re  dependin’  on  you.” 

Mr.  Snarlygrass  leaned  forward  and 
lowered  his’  voice.  “The  next  presi¬ 
dent,”  he  said  mysteriously,  “is  goin 
to  be — a — dark — horse.” 

“No!”  exclaimed  the  Brakeman  in¬ 
credulously. 

“  ’Sfact.”  Mr.  Snarlygrass  pretended 
to  read  his  paper,  then  looked  suddenly 
at  the  Brakeman  with  an  expression 
indicating  that  he  could  tell  more  if  he 
wished.  “Got  to  have  the  right  man 
-Bullshiviki.  “ 


glanced  at  him  sus¬ 
piciously.  “High  cost  of 
livin’  that’s  doin’  it.  Look 
at  that.”  He  pointed  to 
an  advertisement  of  a 
grand  piano.  “Twelve 
hundred  dollars!” 

“Too  bad.  Wha’d’ya  buy 
it  now  f’r?”  asked  Bill 
sympathetically. 

“No  intention  o’  buyin’ 
one.  Shows  how  'the  dol¬ 
lar’s  gone  down,  though.” 
He  turned  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  page  and  scanned 
its  colu  m  n  s  anxiously. 
“Down,  down,  down,”  he 
sighed. 

“Sounds  like  the  back 
row  at  a  ball  game,”  mur¬ 
mured  the  Brakeman. 

“American  Tel.  and  Tel., 
C.  R-  I.  P-,  C.  C.  C.  and 
St.  L.— all  off.” 

“What’s  that  spell?’ 
asked  the  Brakeman. 

“Ruin!”  replied  Mr. 
Snarlygrass  gloomily. 
“Those  are  stocks.” 
“J’own  much  of  ’em?” 
“Didn’t  own  any.  How’s 
a  man  goin’ to  save  enough 
to  invest  now’days?” 
Things  got  to  come  down  pretty 


soon. 

“That’s  where  you  re  wrong,  my 
friend.  They’re  goin’  higher.  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  know.  Got  a  friend  in  the 
shoe  business.  On  his  advice  went 
in  yes’day  and  bought  six  pairs  ot 
shoes  at  twelve  dollars  a  pair.  He 
told  me  they’d  be  sellin’  at  twenty  be¬ 
fore  fall.”  .  ... 

Bill  examined  his  old  brogans  dubi- 
ously.  “Who’d  ever  thought  shoes  ud 
go  into  the  luxury  class  with  linimy- 


11  °“T h ought  tlhe v ’ d  all  been  imported  to  zines  an’  han’  laundries?  I’m  beginnm 
Rooshaj’ said  Mil.  (Continued  on  me  24) 


Like  Bubbled  Nuts 


Crisp  and  lightly  butter,  like 
peanuts  or  popcorn,  for  young 
folks  in  the  afternoon. 


At  playtime— yet  all-hour,  whole-grain  foods 


Puffed  Grains  are  the  best-liked  breakfast  cereals.  And 
nillions  of  dishes,  at  noon  or  night,  are  served  in  bowls  of 
nilk. 

No  other  cereal  foods  created  have  attained  such 
topularity. 

They  are  ideal  foods.  Two  are  whole  grains,  with  every 
ood  cell  blasted  so  that  every  atom  feeds. 


^  et  they  seem  like  tidbits.  Between  meals  they  are  usee 
as  food  confections.  They  are  crisped  and  buttered  like 
peanuts.  They  are  used  like  nut-  meats  on  ice  cream  and  ir 
home  candy  making. 

They  are  airy,  flimsy,  flaky,  and  they  taste  like  toastec 
nuts.  Think  of  whole-grain  foods  at  your  constant  cal 
with  so  many  fascinations. 


With  cream  and  sugar  or  in 
bowls  of  milk 


The  Quaker  0*1  s  (om p any 


Soie  Makers 


>370 


Puffed  rice  or  corn  puffs  in 
every  dish  of  fruit 


Also  like  nut-meats  on  ice  cream 


Prof.  Anderson’s  supreme  foods 


Now  a  nut-like  pancake  flour 


Now  wo  mix  ground 
Puffed  Rice  in  an  ideal 
pancake  flour.  The 
Puffed  Rice  cells  —  ex¬ 
ploded — make  the  pan¬ 
cakes  fluffy,  and  the 


flavor  is  like  nut-flour. 
Ask  for  Puffed  Rice 
Pancake  Flour  —  self- 
raising —  and  you  will 
)  serve  the  finest  pan- 
^  cakes  known. 


Puffed  Wheat  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  utmost  in 
grain  food. 

The  grains  are  steam- 
explod  d  —  shot  from 
guns.  Every  food  cell 
is  blasted.  A  hundred 
million  steam  explosions 
occur  in  every  kernel. 

The  object  is  easy, 
complete  di  estion.  No 
other  process  so  fits 
wheat  for  food. 

Yet  the  result  is  bu  - 
ble  grains,  thin,  fragile 
and  flavor)-.  The)-  seem 
like  fairy  foods. 


•*  / 


■ 


Steam-exploded  grains,  eight  times  normal  size 


Puffed  Wheat 

Puffed  Rice 

Corn  Puffs 

Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 


So  with  Puffed  Ric 
And  so  with  Corn  Puff 
which  are  pellets  of  cor 
hearts  puffed. 

*  »  *  * 

Any  Puffed  Grai 
with  cream  and  sugar 
enticing  in  the  mornin; 
Puffed  Wheat  is  best  i 
bowls  of  milk.  Puffe 
Rice  or  Corn  Puffs  mixe 
best  with  berries. 

Make  them  plentifi 
in  summer — all  thre 
kinds.  They  are  tit 
best  grain  foods  in  ex 
istence,  and  childre 
revel  in  them. 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


Aboard  the  8.10 


Continued  from  page  22 


t’  leave  my  feet  stickin’  out  nights  to 
toughen  ’em  f’r  nex’  winter,”  he  con¬ 
fided,  but  Mr.  Snarlygrass  was  busy 
running  down  the  stock  quotations  with 
a  pencil  stub.  “The  funny  part  to 
me,”  mused  Bill,  “is  that  cows  has  got 
just  as  much  skin  on  as  they  evei 


“Things  is  goin’  to  keep  climbin  till 
the  crash  comes,”  consoled  Mr.  Snarly- 
grass.  “Then  they’ll  go  down.  So  11 
all  the  banks.”  . 

“Lucky  I  ain’t  got  money  in  any  ot 
’em,”  said  Bill. 

Mr.  Snarlygrass  regarded  him  scorn¬ 
fully.  Such  optimism  he  considered  un- 
American. 

“The  people  of  this  country,”  he  be¬ 
gan,  “have  arrived  at — ” 

“Ta’t’n!”  bawled  the  Brakeman,  sud¬ 
denly  rising. 

The  passengers  crowded  on  witn 


harried,  drawn  faces.  As  the  train 
gathered  headway  once  more,  the 
Brakeman  remained  on  the  platform, 
leaning  out  over  the  steps  to  watch  the 
river  flashing  by.  A  gull  swooped  down 
in  a  great  circle,  poised,  then  dived  for 
an  unwary  fish.  On  the  opposite  bank 
the  Palisades  reflected  the  morning  sun 
in  a  band  of  gold. 

“Jim,”  he  said  as  the  conductor 
paused  between  the  cars  to  discover 
what  was  attracting  the  Brakeman’s 
attention,  “the  trouble  with  most  o’ 
th’  guys  in  this  world  is  they’re 
so  busy  lookin’  f’r  holes  they  can  t 
see  th’  doughnut.  Ain’t  it  a  fact, 
though?” 

“What  t’ll?”  inquired  the  conductor 
and  entered  the  next  car. 


The  8.10  will  run  hereafter  on  regu¬ 
lar  summer  schedule. 


Any  Nest  for  a  Hen 

Continued  from  page  11 


What  is  Happiness  f 

MORE  than  anything— it  is 
health,  the  heritage  of  na¬ 
ture.  Strong  men  and  women  can 
smile  at  the  trials  of  life,  for  they 
have  the  strength  and  stamina  to 
weather  reverses  and  win  to  success. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how 
much  the  bicycle  has  contributed 
to  the  happiness  of  America.  It 
is  the  “Open  Sesame”  to  a  world 
of  healthful  delights.  It  is  the 
magic  tonic  that  has  built  the 
foundations  of  health  and  charac¬ 
ter  for  millions.  It  is  the  most 
pleasant  form  of  exhilarating  ex¬ 
ercise. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women 
ride  bicycles  for  convenience, 
pleasure,  health  and  economy. 

To  own  a  bicycle  is  the  one  big  desire  in 
the  heart  of  every  girl  and  boy.  It  means 
the  most  perfect  of  all  happiness  to  them. 

Be  happy— ride  a  bicycle. 

See  your  dealer  today. 


ountry  nooks.  He  then  backed  off  into 
he  crowd  and  left  me.  I  returned  to 
he  office,  picked  up  the  telegram  to 
Jeorge,  started  to  call  for  a  boy, 
bought  better  of  it,  laid  the  telegram 
lown  again  and  opened  the  drawer  into 
which  I  had  carefully  placed  the  bath- 

nib  monograph.  . 

I  drew  a  chair  over  near  the  window, 
;at  down  and  painstakingly  read  the 
history  through  from  beginning  to 

It  didn’t  read  nearly  as  well  as  it  had 
read  before  lunch.  There  were  parts  in 
it  that  seemed  too  stilted  and  formal, 
considering  my  topic.  My  narrative  oi 
the  early  Roman  customs  struck  me  as 
being  a  bit  silly.  I  placed  the  manu¬ 
script  back  in  the  drawer  and  gazed 
thoughtfully  out  of  my  pleasant  window 
at  a  couple  of  steel  workers  building  a 
cigarette  sign  across  the  way. 


3N  the  following  morning,  feeling  a 
trifle  better  in  my  mind,  I  started 
lown  to  the  office  in  the  subway.  I  telt 
•onvinced  that  on  the  previous  day  my 
iver  was  out  of  order  and  I  meant  to 
lash  hurriedly  through  the  bathtub  ro¬ 
mance  again,  and  then  wire  George 
about  it.  Hanging  to  the  strap  next  t° 
me  was  another  editor,  and  this  pa 
ticular  editor,  I  may  state  without  exag¬ 
geration,  is  one  of  the  foremost  m  the 
known  world.  They  say  he  has  never 
vet  made  an  editorial  mistake  and  he 
has  been  editing  for  twenty-four  years 

this  autumn.  . 

“Well,”  he  said,  as  I  bumped  against 
him  on  a  curve,  “if  it  isn’t  Bill  Hmkle. 
How  long  have  you  been  m  town 

“Hello,  Henry,”  I  replied  You  re 
looking  well.  I  got  back  in  March. 
“Working?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “and  a  lot  of  work  too. 
[’ve  just  finished  a  book.”. 

“You  don’t  say,”  said  Henry  in 
honest  surprise.  “I  suppose  you  ve  got 
your  own  little  home  in  the  country 

now • 
“No,”  said  I.  “Living  in  a  flat,  just 

^“Well,  then,”  he  said,  “where  have 

you  been  working?” 

I  named  the  name  of  the  large  office 
building.  Henry  looked  at  me  in  shocked 


ought  to  know,  Bill,  that  no  writer  can 
do  good  work  in  this  jammed-up,  jos¬ 
tling,  artificial  town.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  undefinable  in  the  very  atmos¬ 
phere  of  New  York  City  that  acts  as  a 
constant  drag  on  a  man,  and  as  for 
writing  a  book  here,  Bill,  it  s  sheer 
nonsense  to  try.” 

“Is  that  your  honest  opinion, 
Henry?” 

“It  is,”  he  said.  “Look  at  all  the  real 
writers.  Where  are  they?  In  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  locate  in  some  quiet  spot, 
and  turn  out  their  work  in  peace  and 
solitude.  Now  and  then,  when  they  have 
to,  they  hop  into  town  and  visit,  but, 
good  Lord,  Bill,  they  don’t  live  here,  or 
try  to  work  here.  You  know  that.”  . 

The  train  approached  my  station  just 
as  Henry  was  about  to  plunge  more 
earnestly  into  the  subject.  I  left  him, 
hurried  into  the  elevator  and  entered 
my  office  drearily.  I  looked  at  George’s 
unsent  telegram  and  groaned.  Again  I 
took  up  the  history  of  tubbing,  and 
again  I  read  it  through.  Its  stupidity 
astonished  me.  I  placed  it  sadly  back 
in  its  drawer  and  reflected  that  I  had 
wasted  two  priceless  months  on  a  thing 
which  turned  out  to  be  nothing  but  a 
dud  hash. 

On  that  particular  day  I  was  invited 
to  lunch  in  a  chophouse  where  each 
guest  paid  his  own  tab,  and  there  were 
two  editors  in  the  party  when  I  ar¬ 
rived. 

I  tried  in  vain  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  I  was  now  in  New  York,  that  I  had 
been  working  for  two  months,  and  that 
there  lay  in  my  desk  the  flabby  and 
disgusting  form  of  a  manuscript. 
They  pried  it  all  out  of  me.  Then 
they  laughed  good-humoredly,  as  Joe 
had  laughed.  ,  ... 

One  of  them  was  a  red-headed  editor, 
who  wore  horn-rimmed  spectacles,  and 
he  took  it  seriously  and  said  he  was 
sorry  I  had  wasted  so  much  time.  He 
pointed  out  to  me  that  at  my  age  a  man 
should  certainly  be  able  to  avoid  such 
a  mistake  as  trying  to  write  anything 
in  New  York,  beyond  perhaps  a  night 
letter  or  the  address  on  an  envelope. 


“You  don’t  mean  to  stand  there  and 
tell  me,”  he  said  in  a  low,  disturbed 
tone,  “that  you  have  actually  written  a 
book  in  the  Pyramid  Building?  Don  t 
tell  me  that,  Bill.” 

“Yes,”  I  returned  uneasily,  and  its 
a  good  book,  Henry.  I  put  my  best 

into  it.”  .  ,  . 

“Bill,”  he  said,  folding  up  his  news¬ 
paper  and  speaking  in  the  voice  of  a 
great  physician  about  to  tell  a  patient 
that  the  end  of  the  month  will  see  him 
buried— “Bill,  I  thought  you  knew 

better.”  ,  ,  ,  ..T, 

“Better  than  what?”  I  asked.  „  I  ve 
never  worked  so  hard  in  my  life. 

“That’s  just  it.  You’ve  worked  hard. 
We  all  work  hard  in  New  York,  but  you 


I  LEFT  that  luncheon  a  ruined  man.  I 
walked  slowly  back  to  my  accursed 
office  and  picked  up  the  poor,  crippled 
thing  I  had  written.  I  looked  through 
it  again,  much  as  a  man  prowls  and  re¬ 
prowls  his  way  through  a  morgue,  ex¬ 
amining  each  slab  in  the  hope  of  identi¬ 
fying  a  friend  who  has  been  mixed  up 
in  a  truck  accident. 

I  hurled  the  dreary  drivel  into  its 
drawer,  tore  George’s  telegram  into 
small  bits,  reached  for  the  telephone  and 
communicated  with  a  well-known  rail¬ 
way  on  the  subject  of  obtaining  a  lower 
berth.  In  the  midst  of  this  a  boy  arrived 
with  a  message  from  George.  It  said: 


“How  about  manuscript  for  bathtub 
book?  George. 


I  sent  the  boy  away  with  no  reply, 
( Continued  on  page  26) 


June  12,  1920 


And  this  is 

what  she  wrote 
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At  Home  in  Any  Home 


$50 

including  carrying  case 


THERE  are  more  uses  for  Corona  than 
those  of  the  busy  man  who  carries  it  home 
to  clean  up  odds  and  ends  of  office  work. 

Once  introduced  into  your  household, 
Corona  speedily  makes  friends  of  the  entire 
family.  If  you  are  a  housewife,  you  soon 
find  it  a  sturdy  ally  in  systematizing  your 
letter*- writing.  In  your  club  or  church  work 
you  will  discover  a  dozen  ways  in  which 
Corona  can  help  you.  And  with  the  young 
folks  it  becomes  a  useful  habit,  encouraging 
correct  spelling  and  careful  grammar,  so 
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CROTON.  N.  Y. 

Consul:  your  telephone  book  for  address  of  local  Corona  Aiencj 

Corona 

Qhe  Personal  APri ti  n cj  'Mach ine 


earning  for  them  higher  marks  in  school. 

A  few  hours  of  practice  will  give  you  a  de¬ 
gree  of  facility  in  the  use  of  Corona;  and 
you  will  never  cease  to  be  fascinated  by  the 
swift  building  of  words  and  sentences,  neat, 
legible  and  orderly  before  your  eyes. 

W eighing  but  a  trifle  more  than  six  pounds, 
compact,  simple,  ruggedly  made,  Corona  is 
always  at  hand  when  wanted,  instantly  retired 
into  cupboard  or  desk  drawer,  carried  like  a 
book  from  room  to  room  and  an  unobtru¬ 
sive  bit  of  luggage  when  traveling. 
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because  at  the  moment  I  could  think  of 
none.  Then  I  wrote  a  brief  note  to  the 
agent  of  the  office  building,  telling  him 
that  I  was  about  to  leave  New  York, 
and  that  he  could  do  anything  he  pleased 
with  my  office.  I  then  started  for  the 

country.  .  .  , 

My  idea  of  the  country  is  Maine,  and 
I  headed  immediately  for  one  of  the 
more  remote  towns  of  that  State,  fully 
determined  on  a  course  of  action.  1 
v/ould  find  a  quiet  place,  sit  down  and 
begin  all  over,  because  while  George  is  a 
good-natured  publisher,  still  he  couldn  t 
wait  forever. 

I  concluded  that  with  two  months  m 
some  inaccessible  and  quiet  spot,  up 
in  the  Maine  woods,  I  would  surely 
finish  the  bathtub  book. 

IN  four  days’  time  I  was  housed,  far 
from  the  clangor  and  turmoil  of  New 
York,  and  my  country  place  was  indeed 
ideal,  if  quiet  and  calm  are  the  things 
needed  by  an  author.  My  cousin,  Free¬ 
man  Hupp,  arrived  from  Chicago  about 
the  same  time  I  reached  Maine,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  his  own  summer  place,  which 
was  just  down  the  river  from  my  house. 

I  saw  that  we  would  be  company  for 
each  other,  during  the  hours  when  I 
was  not  working  on  the  second  draft  ot 
my  book. 

“You  mean  to  say,”  he  remarked, 
“that  you  wrote  that  thing  in  New 
York,  and  now  you’re  going  to  do  it  all 
over.” 

“Certainly,”  I  answered.  “And  it  s 
funny  I  could  get  to  be  as  old  as  I  am 
and  not  learn  that  a  man  can  t  write  in 
New  York.” 

“I  thought  you  said  you  had  a  quiet 

office?”  .  ,  ,  A  , 

“I  did  have  a  quiet  office,  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  There  are  things 
in  the  air.  You  can’t  get  away  from 
the  spirit  of  turmoil.  Take  all  the 
writers  you  know.  Don’t  they  live  and 
work  in  country  places  like  this?  Any¬ 
one  can  see  it’s  the  proper  thing 

to  do.”  . 

I  started  on  Monday  morning,  hree 
man’s  home  was  two  miles  from  mine, 
and  it  was  the  nearest  dwelling. 

There  was  more  peace  and  quiet 
around  me  than  I  have  ever  found  any¬ 
where  since  the  time  when  I  was  mis¬ 
takenly  arrested  and  jailed  in  San  Ber¬ 
nardino.  , 

With  my  typewriter  perched  up  on  the 
stern  of  a  farmhouse  sewing  machine,  I 
began  again  at  Chapter  One,,  and  for 
another  two  months  I  toiled  with  fever¬ 
ish  desperation.  Between  the  hours  ot 
work  I  walked  through  country  lanes, 
by  gurgling  brooks,  in  shaded  dells,  and 
along  a  rock-bound  coast,  with  no  other 
company  than  the  sand  fleas  and  the 
crickets 

Solitude  was  my  middle  name  for 
those  two  months,  and  I  saw  no  liv¬ 
ing  man,  except  Freeman  Hupp,  who 
dropped  in  at  intervals  and  conversed 
lightly  with  me  on  the  subject  of  Chi¬ 
cago  real  estate. 

I  sometimes  thought  sadly  of  Pete 
Sarver  and  how  the  grass  must  be  com¬ 
ing  up  on  the  San  Gabriel  links,  but  I 
put  these  things  aside  and .  fastened 
my  mind  on  my  work,  which  grew 

apace.  „  ,  T 

Toward  the  end  of  the  summer  I  ap¬ 
proached  the  end  of  my  twice-done  task 
and  my  heart  was  filled  with  joy.  One 
night,  in  the  absolute  stillness  of  a 
Maine  evening,  I  jabbed  the  concluding 
period  into  the  last  sheet,  and  the  next 
morning  I  read  my  new  book  over  from 
the  start. 

If  I  do  say  so,  it  seemed  to  me  a 
rather  wonderful  achievement.  Free¬ 
man  Hupp  came  in  for  lunch  and  I  in¬ 
formed  him. 

“It  proves  one  thing,”  I  said  cheer¬ 
fully.  “They  were  certainly  correct 
when  they  said  a  man  couldn’t  write  in 
New  York.  This  manuscript  is  what  I 
should  have  written  the  first  .  time. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  it  and 
the  pitiful  junk  I  wrote  in  that  sky¬ 
scraper  office.” 

“That’s  fine,”  Freeman  answered. 
“Did  you  ever  hear  how  the  lots  on 
Michigan  Avenue  doubled  in  price  over¬ 
night?” 

FOR  several  days  I  loafed,  patting 
>--’self  mentally  on  the  back.  Then 
another  telegram  to  George, 
few  York,  who  had  given  up 
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pestering  me  about  the  copy.  It  was  a 
gladsome  telegram,  with  a  sort  of  tri¬ 
umphant  note  in  it.  That  afternoon  I 
stopped  in  the  railway  station  of  the 
small  town  nearest  my  house,  looking 
for  what  mail  there  might  be.  A  tram 
came  in  from  the  south  and  Charley 
McCullough  stepped  off  with  his  bags 
and  a  vacation  look. 

McCullough  is  the  general  manager 
of  a  concern  in  New  York  which  pub¬ 
lishes  thirteen  periodicals. 


“Nothing,”  he  said,  “except  that  it’s 
the  most  terrible  lot  of  balderdash  I 
have  ever  come  across  on  paper.  1 
speak  frankly,  Bill,  because  I’m  your 
friend.  The  chances  are  that  your  mind 
has  been  affected  by  overwork,  because 
if  you  were  normal  you  couldn’t  have 
done  such  a  thing.”  . 

Here  he  patted  the  bathtub  script  and 
looked  serious. 

I  walked  up  and  down  the  room  and 
Charley  went  on  to  explain  that  un- 
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‘Good  Lord,  Bill!”  said  the  editorial  straphanger,  “real  writers 
don’t  try  to  work  in  New  York” 


“Where  are  you  bound?”  I  asked  in 

surprise.  ,  ,. 

“North,”  he  said.  “First  vacation  in 
nine  years,  and  it’s  going  to  be  a  good 
one.  I  dropped  off  here  for  a  week  s 
fishing.” 

Naturally  Charley  came  along  up  to 
the  house,  and  when  he  found  I  had  a 
country  place  with  no  one  around  to 
bother,  he  remained  for  a  day  or  two. 
The  fishing  proved  excellent,  and  on 
the  second  evening  the  talk  turned  to 

&hIPopened  a  drawer,  brought  forth  the 
bathtub  copy  and  exhibited  it  with 

pride.  .  ,  , 

“Just  finish  that?”  Charley  asked. 
“For  two  months,”  I  said  proudly,  I 
have  worked  like  a  slave.  At  times  I 
saw  no  human  beings  for  a  week.  It  s 
a  great  piece  of  work,  Charley.” 

He  took  it  from  me  and  glanced 
idly  through  it.  Then  he  turned  up 
the  oil  lamp  and  moved  nearer  the 

table.  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

I  smoked.  At  eleven  o’clock  he  laid 
the  copy  back  on  the  table  and 

stood  up.  .  .  ,  ...  T 

“Bill,”  he  said,  “it’s  a  good  thing  1 
stopped  off  accidentally  in  this  part  of 
the  world.” 

“Why?”  I  asked.  . 

“Because,  if  I  hadn’t,  this  thing  might 
have  got  out.” 

“Got  out?”  I  repeated.  I  mean  to 
have  it  get  out.  It’s  to  be  published 
next  month.” 

“Bill,”  he  said,  “I’m  an  old  friend, 
and  such  accidents  as  this  can’t  do  any 
harm  between  friends.  If  this  thing 
ever  got  out  where  strangers  could  read 
it,  I’d  never  forgive  myself.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  it?”  I  de¬ 
manded  indignantly. 


known  to  a  man,  and  all  unsuspected, 
various  forms  of  cranial  trouble  creep 
upon  him,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  give  up  all  mental  effort  and  see 
if  Nature  will  not  heal  the  impover¬ 
ished  brain. 

“You  come  up  to  Canada  with  me, 
Bill,”  he  said,  slapping  me  on  the  back. 
“Forget  all  about  bathtubs  and  books. 
Pretend  you’re  a  journeyman  tinsmith 
off  on  a  long  vacation,  and  the  chances 
are  that  in  a  year  or  two  you’ll  be  well 
again  and  can  take  up  this  bathtub 
business  and  do  it  right.” 

AS  I  said,  Charley  McCullough  knows 
.  about  books  and  such,  and  after  he 
talked  to  me  a  while  I  saw  very  plainly 
that  he  was  right.  Now  that  I  thought 
of  it,  I  remembered  a  good  many  queer 
hallucinations  I  had  recently  experi¬ 
enced,  and  I  felt  grateful  that  Charley 
had  happened  in  on  me  and  prevented 
me  from  sending  the  manuscript  down 
to  George  in  New  York.  _ 

“All  right,”  I  said  weanedly,  1 11 
pack  up  and  take  a  trip  with  you, 
Charley.  I  must  have  been  getting 
mentally  sick  without  even  suspect- 
ing  it.” 

“You  have  indeed,”  he  said,  and  then 
I  groped  my  way  to  my  room,  feeling 
that  I  was  fortunate  in  having  some 
real  friends  who  could  tell  me  the  truth 
about  myself. 

Next  morning  I  sent  a  telegram  to 
George  down  in  New  York,  stating 
that  it  was  all  off  about  the  bathtub 
book,  and  that  owing  to  the  slow  ap¬ 
proach  of  nervous  prostration,  due  to 
hard  work,  I  would  be  absolutely  unable 
to  go  ahead  with  the  history  of  ablu¬ 
tion. 

I  packed  up  and  Charley  and  I  started 
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up  into  Canada,  leaving  Maine  in  such 
a  hurry  that  I  had  no  time  even  to 
say  good-by  to  Cousin  Freeman.  We 
spent  a  month  or  more  in  Canada, 
hunting  moose  and  so  forth,  and  finally 
Charley  started  back  for  New  York, 
leaving  me  behind  to  recuperate  still 
further. 

“Remember,”  he  said  in  parting,  on 
the  railway  platform  of  a  tiny  town 
up  near  the  North  Pole,  “don’t  do  any 
brain  work  for  at  least  a  year.” 

I  remained  where  I  was  until  I  felt  it 
was  again  safe  for  me  to  travel  alone, 
and  finally  one  day  in  the  late  fall,  or 
early  winter,  I  again  bust  upon  the 
metropolis.  I  crossed  Forty-second 
Street  from  the  railway  terminal,  in¬ 
tending  to  go  up  to  my  office  in  the 
Pyramid  Building  and  look  over  my 
mail,  which,  I  imagined,  would  be  vo¬ 
luminous. 

i 

NEAR  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  is 
a  famous  bookshop,  and  as  I  passed  I 
observed  that  they  were  making  a  large 
display.  One  entire  window  was  filled 
with  a  new  book.  Hundreds  of  copies 
were  piled  in  rows  and  the  window  was 
jammed  with  gorgeous  signs  announc¬ 
ing  that  here  was  the  volume  every 
thinking  person  in  America  was  read¬ 
ing. 

It  was  my  bathtub  book,  all  bound 
in  red  and  gold,  and  the  publisher 
stated  on  his  word  of  honor  that  the 
sales  had  now  passed  one  million  and 
were  on  their  way.  It  was  stated  on  the 
signs  that  Professor  William  Hinkle 
had  produced  a  bathtub  masterpiece 
which  would  go  crashing  down  the  cor¬ 
ridors  of  time,  and  that  the  passer-by 
who  neglected  to  rush  in  and  pay  over 
two  dollars  for  a  copy  was  little  less 
than  an  imbecile. 

I  stood  there  on  the  stone  walk,  feel¬ 
ing  that  maybe  this  was  another  one  of 
those  hallucinations  which  Charley  Mc¬ 
Cullough  said  I  would  suffer  from  at  in¬ 
tervals.  I  went  to  my  office  in  the  Pyra¬ 
mid  Building,  intending  to  telephone 
George,  the  vice  president,  and  try  to 
obtain  a  little  information.  There  were 
letters  for  me,  and  among  them  was 
one  from  George.  It  said: 

• 

“Dear  Bill:  As  you  know,  we  are  hav- 
ing  a  tremendous  success  with  the  bath- 
tub  book,  but  what  troubles  us  in  our 
minds  is  this:  Why  did  you  write  two 
books?  We  only  needed  one,  Bill.  And 
when  the  second  manuscript  came  in 
from  Maine,  we  felt  miserable  for  a 
time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  had  al¬ 
ready  printed  the  copy  which  you  wrote 
in  New  York.  Some  of  us  felt  that  the 
Maine  book  surpassed  the  New  York 
copy,  while  others  agreed  that  both 
scripts  were  masterpieces,  and  that  it 
made  little  difference  which  one  we  pub 
lished. 

“But,  Bill!  Why  did  you  write  two 
books?  Come  in  and  see  me. 

“George.” 


I  sat  down  in  the  swivel  chair  and 
looked  out.  The  same  steel  workers 
were  now  building  a  fresh  cigarette 
sign.  Later  on  I  found  out  that  Geoige 
had  come  prowling  up  to  my  office,  after 
1  departed  for  Maine,  in  a  gloomy  search 
for  the  bathtub  material,  and  had  lo¬ 
cated  it  in  a  lower  drawer  of  my  desk. 
Whereupon  he  published  it  with  a  glad 
cry  and  hailed  me  as  the  master  of  all 
bathtub  historians.  „  , 

Later  on,  when  Charley  McCullough 
and  I  started  for  Canada  to  help  me 
regain  my  mind,  old  Freeman  Hupp 
came  along  and  discovered  the  country- 
place  manuscript,  and  thinking  I  had 
carelessly  forgotten  to  mail  it  to  the 
publishers,  he  did  so  for  me.  That  s  the 
answer  to  the  mystery. 

At  any  rate,  I  am  now  going  back  to 
San  Gabriel  to  hunt  up  Dr.  Pete 

Sarver.  ,  „  . 

The  old  boy  says  that  the  fair  greens 
are  more  velvety  than  they  have 
ever  been  at  this  time  of  year  and  that 
the  club  has  a  new  chef.  Now,  as  I  look 
back  upon  the  summer  and  its  work,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  I  have  missed  a  lot  ot 
good  Golden  West  golf.  I  should  have 
stuck  to  my  bungalow  in  California,  in 
spite  of  Pete,  because  it  may  be  that 
Pete  was  just  as  wrong  as  Charley  Mc¬ 
Cullough  or  Henry.  Who  can  tell?  As 
the  proverb  says,  if  you  can  lay  eggs, 
you  can  lay  them  anywhere. 
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Mobiloil 


(Light  Body) 


A  light  colored  oil  for  cylinder  lubrication  of  water- 
cooled  gasoline  engines  where  an  oil  of  light  body  is 
required  It  flows  freely  in  cold  weather 
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CUTTING  FORD  UPKEEP  I 


The  reasons  for  the  surprising  economy 
of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ((E 


a 


TOW  as  they  are,  the  upkeep  costs  of 

'  many  Ford  cars  are  today  far  higher 
than  they  need  be.  Operators’  enthusi¬ 
asm  over  low  first  cost  frequently  leads 
to  carelessness  over  subsequent  main¬ 
tenance  costs. 

But  Ford  owners  the  world  over  are 
discovering  — 

(1)  That  rapid  wear  of  bearings  can 
be  prevented. 

(2)  That  frequent  carbon  cleanings 
are  not  necessary. 

(3)  That  frequent  overheating  should 
not  be  tolerated. 


A  Massachusetts  owner — also  after  three  years  of 
similar  experience — had  his  engine  taken  down  only 
to  find  pistons  and  bearings  “in  fine  condition.” 

We  could  fill  page  after  page  with  Ford  expe¬ 
riences  showing  astonishing  gains  in  economy  and 
service  after  changing  to  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”. 
We  might  tell  of  the  Ford  owner  who  climbed  Ben 
Nevis,  in  Scotland  —  of  severe  Ford  lubricating 
problems  met  by  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  in  torrid 
countries  and  toward  the  poles.  But  after  all,  these 
would  sum  up  into  one  subject  —  the  benefits  of 
scientific  Ford  lubrication. 


What  “body”  oil  for  Fords P 


The  surprising  efficiency  and  economy  shown  by 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  is  due  to  its  ability  to  meet 
five  mechanical  conditions  in  the  Ford  engine. 
These  are : 


Some  Drivers’  Experiences 


A  Ford  owner  in  Minnesota  reports  that  during 
three  years’  use  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  his  en¬ 
gine  has  not  required  a  single  repair. 


(1)  Ford  lubricat’ng  system. 

(2)  Ford  piston  clearance. 

(3)  Ford  ignition  system. 

(4)  Ford  bearing  design. 

(5)  Ford  clutch  and  transmission  design. 


A  mistake  sometimes  made  by  Ford  owners  is  the 
use  of  an  oil  heavier  than  Gargoyle-Mobiloil  “E”. 

Every  one  of  the  five  factors  mentioned  above 
demands  an  oil  of  the  body  and  character  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”.  It  is  readily  atomized 
and  distributed  by  the  lubricating  system — it  gives 
proper  piston  ring  seal — it  reaches  all  the  close 
fitting  bearings — it  eliminates  the  dragging  of  clutch 
and  transmission  bands  caused  by  heavier  oils. 

In  arriving  at  the  recommendation  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “E”  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  has  con¬ 
sidered  the  important  factors  of  Ford  design  in  the 
light  of  its  many  years’  experience  in  scientific 
lubrication.  The  body  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “ E” 
is  scientifically  correct  for  Ford  cars. 


Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  will  give  you  superior 
engine  results.  If  you  want  superior  engine  re¬ 
sults  a  5-gallon  can  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 
will  introduce  them  to  you. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY  - 


Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of 
grade  lubricants  for  every  doss  of  machinery 
Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


NEWYORK.U.S.A. 


Domestic  Branches:  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Des  Moines. 
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The  lasting  friendships  made  by  Maxwell  are  due  to  fine  steels 

You  never  forget  the  lasting  gilfllBfa  portation  if  its  steels  stand  up. 
qualities  of  fine  shoes,  fine  Therefore,  only  those  steels  that 

crloves.  or  fine  furniture.  They  VffSimlF  are  of  brute  strength  combined 

with  quality  go  into  a  Maxwell. 
That  means  paying  the  very 
top  price  for  its  steels. 

But  it  has  earned  ever-increasing 
friendships  for  Maxwell.  It  has 
given  impulse  to  Maxwell  sales.  It 
has  spread  all  over  the  world  ready 
acceptance  for  Maxwell. 

Reduced  to  figures,  it  shows  nearly 
400,000  Maxwells  now  in  operation. 
100,000  more  in  1920.  Yet  this 
number  will  supply  but  60  per  cent 
of  the  demand. 


More  m  ile  s Perga,  lion 
More  miles  on  tires 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.,  Inc.  DETROIT,  MICH. 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA ,  LTD.,  WINDSOR.  ONTARIO 
MAXWELL  MOTOR  SALES  CORPORATION.  EXPORT  DIVISION,  1808  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Fight  You  Never  See 

Continued  from  page  13 


“Harry  Immen’s  widow,”  said  the 
man  who  made  the  inquiry,  “has  two 
babies  and  $14 — and  that’s  all.” 

So  Harry  Immen’s  comrades  raised  a 
fund  for  her.  No  one  can  tell  how  they 
manage  to  do  these  things.  There  are 
mysteries  in  this  world — mysteries  of 
courage  and  compassion  and  generosity. 
Examine  what  policeman’s  budget  you 
will  and  the  income  and  outgo  match 
almost  to  the  dollar.  As  for  the  fine¬ 
spun  theories  of  experts  who  would 
have  this  percentage  go  for  the  higher 
life  and  that  for  protection  against 
poverty  in  age,  the  policemen  merely 
do  not  think  of  these  things.  They  are 
simple,  single-minded,  straightforward 
fellows  who  do  the  day’s  work  as  it 
comes  and  think  little  of  a  morrow  that 
may  never  come.  Part  of  the  day’s 
work  is  to  give. 

Why  O’Farrell  Quit 

SOMETIMES  a  policeman  gives  his 
occupation  the  same  careful  exami¬ 
nation  he  is  expected  to  give  to  the  visi¬ 
ble  means  of  support  of  those  who  wan¬ 
der  on  his  beat.  Usually,  to  tell  the 
truth,  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
may  grumble  a  bit,  but  he  goes  on  in  the 
comfortable  belief  that  nothing  is  ever 
going  to  happen.  Sometimes  he  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  a  little  concentrated 
thinking.  There  was  the  case  of  Val 
O’Farrell,  for  instance.  O’Farrell  had 
the  name  of  knowing  more  about  the 
seamy  side  of  New  York  than  any  other 
detective  on  the  force.  The  seamy  side 
knew  about  O’Farrell  too,  and  he  could 
walk  into  dives  for  a  chat,  though  other 
detectives  entered  in  fear  of  their  lives 
He  was  reputed  to  be  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  handiness  in  any  sort  of  a  scrap. 
Also,  he  kept  faith.  One  day  a  gunman 
named  Buff  Comiskey  sought  to  elimi¬ 
nate  him. 

“O’Farrell  shot  Comiskey  a  few 
times,”  said  a  friend,  “and  Comiskey 
shot  holes  through  O’Farrell’s  clothes. 
But  O’Farrell  won.  Comiskey’s  gang 
was  all  there  too,  blazing  away  like  a 
feast  day  in  the  Italian  quarter.” 

That  night  Mrs.  O’Farrell  patched  up 
the  bullet  holes  in  his  uniform  while  he 
rubbed  liniment  on  the  more  kaleido¬ 
scopic  bruises.  By  and  by  she  said : 
“Val,  how  much  money  have  you  saved?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  in  the  morning,”  said 
O’Farrell. 

Both  knew  precisely  how  much  he 
had  saved.  He  had  gone  on  the  force 
as  an  apprentice  copper  at  $800  a  year. 
Like  every  other  beginner,  he  went  in 
debt  $300  for  his  first  outfit.  Then  he 
got  married.  By  the  time  Buff  Comiskey 
developed  his  scheme  for  altering  the 
police  personnel  his  target  was  $2,000 
in  pawn.  Before  O’Farrell  finished 
arguing  out  the  situation  with  himself 
that  $2,000  had  risen  to  $3,000.  Then 
he  resigned  and  became  a  private  de¬ 
tective. 

“If  he  isn’t  a  rich  man,  he  is  at  least 
well  to  do,”  a  man  who  knows  some¬ 
thing  of  his  business  said.  “So  is  every 
other  man  who  has  left  the  force  to  go 
into  the  detective  business.  One  has  a 
fat  fortune.  Yet  not  one  has  used  any 
greater  diligence  or  intelligence  than  if 
he  had  stayed  in  uniform.” 

Boy,  Page  Diogenes 

ENRIGHT  of  New  York  thinks  it  is 
the  pension  which  keeps  the  men  on 
the  force  in  every  city  in  the  country.  It 
is,  perhaps,  no  longer  a  sufficient  attrac¬ 
tion  to  get  men  to  join  the  force.  The 
assurance  of  a  bread-and-butter  super¬ 
annuation  does  not  tempt  the  active 
young  men  who  are  being  offered  the 
big  wages  of  the  day.  Many  cities  have 
been  forced  to  advertise  and  without 
success.  In  a  way  the  pension  is,  of 
course,  a  source  of  weakness,  for  the 
gap  between  income  and  outgo  is  so 
great  that  the  policeman  is  apt  to  try 
to  cash  in  on  it  when  he  reaches  the  age 
of  retirement  and  then  get  one  of  the 
better-paid  jobs  that  wait  on  the  out¬ 
side. 

“In  many  cities,”  said  Enright,  “it  is 
so  nearly  impossible  to  get  young  men 
to  join  the  force  that  the  veterans  are 
not  being  permitted  to  retire.  Even  if 
they  are  no  longer  physically  able, 
they  are  held  in  uniform.  Their  cities 
need  them.” 

One  might  go  on  telling  stories  to 


prove  that  the  American  policeman  is 
underpaid,  but  it  seems  unnecessary. 
No  one  denies  it.  No  doubt  the  frugal 
police  bachelor  can  save  money — espe¬ 
cially  if  he  is  the  sort  who  can  patch 
his  own  clothes  and  wash  his  own  linen 
and  mend  his  own  shoes,  sailor  fashion 
— oh,  I’ve  seen  them  do  it  in  the  station 
houses — but  the  married  man  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  poverty.  Only  a  bitter  econo¬ 
my  enables  him  to  keep  his  balance  on 
the  right  side,  and  then  only  if  his  luck 
is  all  good.  At  the 
very  best  his  sav¬ 
ings  mount  with 
the  painful  tardi¬ 
ness  of  the  penny 
line  in  the  baby’s 
bank.  Yet  there  is 
not  a  first-class 
patrolman  in  the 
country  who  could 
not  trade  his  posi¬ 
tion  to-morrow  for 
a  better  one. 

That  should  be 
well  understood  by 
the  public,  which 
pays.  An  ordinary 
watchman  —  his 
most  apparent 
duty  being  to  tip 
back  in  a  kitchen 
chair  at  the  ware¬ 
house  door  on  sum¬ 
mer  evenings — can 
get  $40  weekly  if 
he  classes  as  Al. 

Private  policemen 
get  $6  a  day  for 
seven  days  a  week 
and  uniforms  fur¬ 
nished.  The  guards 
one  sees  at  ball 
parks  and  race 
courses  are  paid  $5 
a  day  and  lunch 
money.  The 
responsibilities  of 
such  men  usually 
end  with  pulling 
an  alarm  hook  and 
blowing  a  whistle. 

Then  the  police¬ 
man  appears  and 
takes  charge.  He 
may  be  lawyer, 
surgeon,  concilia¬ 
tor,  fighting  man —  “Any  young  man 
who  can  pass  the  mental  and  physical 
examination  for  admission  to  the  police 
force  has  the  ability  to  hold  a  $3,000 
position  on  the  outside,  with  a  little 
training,”  said  a  man  who  is  familiar 
with  both  hiring  and  policemen. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think,  by  the 
way,  of  the  wide  range  of  a  policeman’s 
duties?  He  must  be  polite — and  he  usu¬ 
ally  is — he  must  know  all  about  the 
city,  be  ready  to  lend  car  fare  or  go 
down  cellar  after  a  madman ;  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  law  on  pain 
of  being  sued  for  damages;  look  out  for 
broken  windows,  lights  out,  dead  cats; 
head  off  burglars  and  catch  pickpockets 
in  the  act,  and  be  able  to  make  bankers, 
brokers,  and  the  sons  of  dreadnought 
fathers  obey  the  law  without  using  a 
hook.  When  the  magistrate  beams  on 
the  wealthy  culprit  and  calls  him  “Wil¬ 
lie,”  the  policeman  must  say  “Your 
honor”  when  spoken  to.  Between  times 
he  struggles  with  north  winds,  rain, 
varicose  veins,  and  ladies  who  think  he 
is  a  carriage  caller. 

“On  top  of  all  that,”  said  Michael 
Dillon,  Badge  X84,  “he  must  try  to  stay 
honest.” 

He  does  stay  honest  too.  I  know  this 
will  be  doubted.  There  are  those  who 
think  of  the  policeman  as  a  sort  of 
caliph  on  the  comer,  operating  a  small 
revenue  department  of  his  own.  But 
William  J.  Burns,  who  has  investigated 
more  police  departments  than  any  other 
detective  in  the  country,  says  the  aver¬ 
age  policeman  is  as  honest  as  the  aver 
age  citizen — and  businesses  have  been 
built  up  on  an  assumption  of  the  latter’s 
probity.  George  S.  Dougherty,  who  has 
been  dealing  with  policemen  as  the 
Eastern  agent  of  the  Pinkertons  and 
as  the  detective  commissioner  of  New 
York  and  as  the  head  of  his  own  de¬ 
tective  agency,  says  the  same  thing. 


One  might  run  through  the  list  of  well- 
known  detectives  until  it  became  as 
monotonous  as  the  begat  chapters  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  judgment 
would  be  uniform: 

“The  individual  policeman  is  honest. 
Where  there  is  graft  it  is  confined  to  a 
small  circle  of  insiders  who  are  able  to 
make  use  of  the  police  force.” 

There  isn’t  a  doubt  that  the  old-time 
policeman  got — not  his  share,  perhaps, 
but  a  share — of  the  flowing  graft.  The 
roundsman  for  the 
Front  Office  got 
most  of  it,  but  the 
copper  often  found 
a  bill  under  his 
midnight  sandwich. 
But  times  —  and 
policemen  —  have 
changed.  There  are 
no  more  saloons. 
The  gambling  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  it  once 
was.  Graft  has 
been  systematized, 
insured,  protected 
— one  might  almost 
say  funded  —  and 
the  corner  police¬ 
man  knows  that 
any  interference 
will  cost  his  badge. 
The  public  has 
changed  too.  Men 
who  do  not  break 
laws  would  laugh 
at  men  who  might 
try  to  “shake  them 
down.” 

“It  was  not  like 
that  in  Byrnes’s 
days  or  in  Devery’s 
time,”  the  veterans 
say.  “Then  the  po¬ 
lice  ran  things  in 
every  city.  They 
could  beat  up  or 
break  up  any  man 
who  did  not  come 
through,  whether 
he  was  honest  or 
a  crook.  Any  little 
man,  anyhow.  A 
little  man  stood 
the  same  chance 
against  the  grafters 
that  a  moth  has  in  Tophet.” 

To  be  perfectly  cold-blooded  about  it 
— to  take  the  view  of  the  cynic  who  be¬ 
lieves  every  policeman  takes  graft — the 
average  man  on  a  beat  has  little  chance. 

If  he  had  the  appetite  of  a  Tweed,  his 

pickings  would  still  be  scanty.  Here 

and  there  a  man  may  have  a  woi’king 
arrangement  with  a  police-court  petti¬ 
fogger. 

In  one  lively  district  a  policeman 
was  at  one  time  a  runner  for  a  lib¬ 
eral  undertaker.  Traffic  men  may  get 
presents  now  and  then  from  automobile 
owners.  There  are  a  few  dollars  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  man  dishonest  enough 
to  look  for  them  and  reckless  enough  to 
risk  his  badge.  But  the  old-time  graft 
has  gone.  Besides — look  at  to-day’s  po 
liceman.  I’ll  swear  he  doesn’t  look  like 
a  grafter. 

“We  found  two  policemen  in  the  vice 
district,”  Arthur  Woods  wrote  on  one 
occasion  of  his  experience  as  commis¬ 
sioner  in  New  York,  “who  were  abso¬ 
lutely  honest.  They  did  not  take  graft, 
although  it  had  been  offered  them  innu¬ 
merable  times  and  they  must  have 
known  they  could  have  taken  it  with 
slight  chance  of  detection.” 

No  Place  for  a  Coward 

THE  man  who  examines  a  police  force 
in  the  conviction  that  most  are  dis¬ 
honest  is  continually  being  surprised  by 
the  discovery  of  just  such  men  as  Woods 
referred  to — men  who  have  had  every 
chance  in  the  world  to  be  dishonest  safe¬ 
ly  and  have  preferred  to  stay  straight, 
although  they  knew  that  whatever  might 
be  their  decision  few  would  ever  know. 
But  the  policeman  must  pay  his  rent. 
And  if  his  salary  is  not  sufficient — 

Well,  nothing  has  happened  yet.  That 
affair  in  Boston  committed  the  police 
definitely  to  waiting  and  hoping.  They 


have,  too,  a  real  conviction  of  their  duty 
to  the  public.  It  is  drilled  into  them. 
Through  their  training  period  they  are 
taught  to  do  that  duty.  They  may  be 
no  more  brave  than  the  rest  of  us,  but 
they  always  go  forward.  Each  morn¬ 
ing’s  paper  has  its  story  of  police 
courage. 

“I’ve  been  on  the  force  all  my  life,” 
said  Enright  of  New  York,  “and  I  have 
only  known  one  coward.  He  ran  when 
a  man  who  had  just  killed  some  one 
thrust  a  smoking  gun  in  his  face.  We 
broke  him.  But  the  men  would  have 
driven  him  out  anyhow.  No  coward  can 
stay  on  the  force.  Whatever  else  a  cop¬ 
per  may  be,  he  is  always  brave.” 

Meantime  Robbery  Flourishes 

NJEVERTHELESS  the  men  cannot  be 
i.x  content  who  see  themselves  either 
running  behind  each  month  or  keeping 
on  good  terms  with  the  rent  man  by  the 
exercise  of  the  most  pertinacious  econo¬ 
my.  They  may  hold  on,  just  as  the 
teachers  held  on  in  spite  of  the  starva¬ 
tion  pay  and  just  as  the  letter  carriers 
are  holding  on  in  face  of  the  public  the¬ 
ory  that  they  derive  their  sustenance 
from  the  sun  and  dew.  But  they  will 
not  be  content,  and  when  they  act — if 
they  act — they  may  move  in  a  surpris¬ 
ing  concert. 

At  least  that  is  the  moral  I  would  find 
in  George  S.  Dougherty’s  theory  that 
“pack  law  rules”  the  policeman  every¬ 
where.  “A  policeman  on  the  street  is 
a  lone  wolf,”  said  Dougherty.  “Every 
man’s  hand  is  against  him.  His  func¬ 
tion  is  to  enforce  the  laws  and  compel 
the  public  to  do  things  the  right  way — 
which  it  rarely  wants  to  do.  Children 
are  told  that  ‘the  policeman  will  get  you 
if  you  don’t  behave.’  If  he  makes  a 
mistake,  every  witness  will  hold  that  he 
is  incurably  fat-headed  and  is  barely  fit 
to  dust  out  an  elephant  house.  If  the 
mistake  is  serious,  volunteers  come  for 
miles  to  appear  against  him.  His  one 
safety  is  in  sticking  close  to  his  mates. 
His  only  close  social  relations  are  with 
them.  Coppers  hate  uniformed  graft¬ 
ers  just  as  the  Tatting  Sorority  hates 
Gila  monsters,  but  they  do  not  tell 
on  them.  They  think  they  must  stick 
together.” 

Maybe  Dougherty  is  too  theoretical, 
but  he  has  been  dealing  with  policemen 
for  many  years.  Meanwhile,  do  not  for¬ 
get  that  this  headline  appeared  in  the 
papers  not  long  ago :  “No  Policemen  Left 
in  Rockville  Center.”  Every  last  man 
had  quit  his  job.  They  quit  practically 
as  a  body  in  favor  of  other  jobs  that 
enabled  them  to  pay  the  rent.  The  same 
thing  happened  in  other  small  towns.  It 
may  be  that  this  example  will  not  be 
followed  in  the  cities.  It  is  unlikely 
that  we  shall  ever  read  over  the  eggs 
the  statement:  “No  Policemen  Left 
in  Kansas  City,”  or  “Omaha’s  Police¬ 
men  Have  Gone  to  Work  for  the  Rail¬ 
road.” 

But  the  pressure  of  conditions  is 
keeping  sound  young  men  out  of  the 
police  forces  of  the  country,  and  the 
age  average  of  policemen  in  service  is 
increasing  in  most  places,  just  as  the 
physical  average  is  slipping  toward  the 
freezing  point.  Yet  the  need  of  effi¬ 
cient  policing  was  never  greater. 

Look  at  the  papers.  Hard-working 
young  men  are  breaking  into  office 
safes  in  such  fashion  as  to  make  the 
old-style  yeggman  compare  in  inno¬ 
cence  to  butterflies.  Automobiles  are 
being  stolen  in  trainloads.  “High-jack¬ 
ing”  will  find  a  place  in  the  next  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  dictionaries.  Railroads  are 
protesting  against  receiving  silk  ship¬ 
ments  because  of  thievish  activities. 
Stick-up  men  have  perfected  their  tech¬ 
nique.  The  taxicab  bandits  are  accepted 
as  a  city  risk,  along  with  explosive  man¬ 
holes,  Uncle  Sam’s  mail  trucks,  and 
safes  dropping  from  high  windows.  All 
this  at  a  time  when  money  is  more 
plentiful  than  ever  before.  The  bread 
lines  have  melted.  The  panhandler  has 
disappeared.  Wages  everywhere  are 
soaring. 

No.  Not  everywhere.  The  police¬ 
man’s  wage  has  not  had  even  one  little 
soar.  He  is  paying  his  1920  rent  on  a 
1914  income.  As  a  matter  of  common 
honesty  he  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  an 
adjustment. 

Perhaps  there  is  also  to  be  considered 
the  matter  of  common  sense. 


Only  a  bitter  economy  keeps  him 
alive  and  working 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


The  Flash  of  Fortune 

is  turning  upon  every  possible  solu-  value  .of  the  Eveready  Daylo.  What 
tion  of  the  Eveready  Contest.  The  message  will  you  send  describing  the 
oldest  citizen  in  town  is  competing  with  best  use  of  a  “flashlight?  Your  story 

,  i  f  •  i  •  I  E  rv  4-rvlrl  in  tAirnKrc 

the  youngest  lad  in  high 


school  and  the  best  part  of 
this  Contest  is  that  everyone 
has  a  chance  for  there’s  no 
age  limit  to  imagination. 
Have  you  sent  your  answer 
yet  ?  If  so,  send  another, 


several — it’s  quite  possible 
to  win  a  worthwhile  award 
for  there  are  104  Cash  Prizes 
in  the  Eveready  $10,000.00  Cash  Prize 
Contest. 

Dealers  everywhere  are  displaying  a 
remarkable  picture  in  their  windows.  It 
suggests  an  important  message  on  the 


eVEREADy 

$10,000.00 
Cash  Prize 
Contest 


must  be  told  in  twelve 
words  or  less. 

Go  to  the  Daylo  store: 
study  the  contest  picture. 
Get  a  free  contest  blank 
from  the  Eveready  dealer 
and  send  us  your  answer. 
There  is  no  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Complete  rules  are 
on  Contest  blank. 

The  Art  Editors  of  Life  will  judge 
the  answers.  If  two  or  more  contestants 
submit  the  identical  answers  selected 
by  the  judges  for  any  prize,  the  full 
amount  of  the  prize  will  be  paid  to  each. 


Was  It 


OAifl'W*? 


-a  Train  Wreck? 


-a  Life? 


Emergency  crews,  doctors,  nurses  and 
travelers  have  known  the  value  of  a  port¬ 
able,  reliable  light  in  railroad  accidents. 
Think  what  it  would  mean  to  be  forearmed 
with  an  Eveready  Daylo  at  such  a  time. 

- a  Fire? 


On  land  or  sea  Eveready  Daylo  meets 
emergency  needs.  The  Captain  states  it  is 
as  essential  as  a  life  preserver;  the  City 
policeman  will  tell  you  many  a  thrilling 
tale  of  the  lives  that  “flashlights”  have 
saved. 

-a  Lost  Paper? 


The  will  mislaid  in  the  dark  shadow  of 
a  deposit  vault  complicated  the  settlement 
of  an  estate.  “The  letter  that  never  came” 
because  it  fell  in  an  unused  dark  corner. 
What  comfort  in  a  dependable  Eveready 
Daylo.  The  light  that  says  “There  It  Is”. 


500,000  fires  a  year  is  a  terrific  record 
in  the  United  States  and  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  were  in  homes.  Many  could  and 
should  have  been  prevented  by  a  protected 
Light,  Eveready  Daylo. 

- Money? 

That  awful  “It’s  Gone!”  sensation  when 
a  valuable  wallet  is  lost.  Under  the  seat  of 
the  train,  in  the  corner  of  a  taxi — Where? 

You  looked  thoroughly,  everywhere  but  in 
the  one  dark  spot.  Eveready  Daylo  pre¬ 
vents  such  losses  with  its  message  of  “There 
It  Is”. 

Was  It - ? 

Why,  the  needs  of  a  “flashlight”  seem  innumerable — Each  type  of  Eveready  Daylo 
will  suggest  a  multitude  of  different  life  saving,  light  giving  purposes.  One  hundred  and 
Four  of  these  purposes  will  win  worthwhile  Cash  prizes — If  you  have  sent  one  answer, 
why  not  try  another  today? 


-Illness? 

often  we  learn 


Too  often  we  learn  the  tragedy  of 
the  wrong  medicine  taken  in  the  dark. 
Eveready  Daylo  is  ideal  in  the  sick-room 
or  nursery  where  a  concentrated  light  is 
needed  but  a  glare  would  be  disturbing. 


Look  for  this  Sign  on  Daylo  Dealert’  Windows 

List  of  Prizes 

1  First  Prize . $3,000.00 

1  Second  Prize .  1,000.00 

3  Prizes — $500.00  each.  1,500.00 

4  Prizes — $250.00  each. 

5  Prizes — $200.00  each. 

10  Prizes — $100.00  each. 

10  Prizes — $  50.00  each. 

20  Prizes — $  25.00  each. 

50  Prizes — $  10.00  each. 


1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 

104  Prizes  Total  $10,000.00 

Contest  Conditions 
Answers  will  be  judged  by  the  editors 
of  “LIFE”  and  must  contain  not  more 
than  12  words.  Hyphenated  words 
count  as  one  word. 

If  two  or  more  contestants  submit  the 
identical  answer  selected  by  the  judges 
for  any  prize,  the  full  amount  of  the 
prize  will  be  paid  to  each. 

Contest  begins  June  1,  1920,  and  ends 
Midnight,  August  1,  1920.  Postmark 
will  determine  if  letter  has  been 
mailed  before  close  of  Contest. 

Complete  Contest  Rules  are  printed  on  Con¬ 
test  Blank.  Ask  Daylo  dealers  for  them. 
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Have  You  Good 
Intentions  ? 

If  any  men  as  a  class  are  readier  to  do 
others  a  good  turn  than  pipe-smokers  are, 
we’d  like  to  know  who,  what,  and  where. 

A  short  time  ago  the  following  letter 
came  to  us : 

Larus  &  Bro.  Co. 

Richmond,  V a. 

Gentlemen : 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  day  you  people  stop  making 
Edgeworth  will  be  the  same  day  we 
quit  smoking.  Every  now  and  then 
we  try  to  smoke  some  other  kinds  of 
tobacco,  but  they’re  no  good;  we  al¬ 
ways  come  back  to  Edgeworth.  We  ve 
tried  every  kind,  from  scrap  to  the 
kind  that  comes  all  sealed  up  in  tins 
at  four  bits  an  ounce. 

We  would  like  to  say  here  that  if 
Edgeworth  cost  three  times  what  it 
does  now,  it  would  be  well  worth  it  for 
the  quality  you  give.  What  are  we 
writing  this  letter  for  ?  Well,  it  seems 
to  us  that  people  are  quick  enough  to 
complain,  but  far  less  willing  to  boost 
a  product.  It’s  a  grand  and  glorious 
feeling  when  the  boss  comes  in  and 
says,  “Great  piece  of  work,  boys!” 
Well,  that’s  the  way  we  feel  about 

Edgeworth.  # 

This  letter  was  signed  by  two  artists 
working  on  the  same  magazine.  We  value 
highly  their  generous 
approval.  It  proves 
by  the  written  word 
as  well  as  by  sales  that 
sticking  to  quality 
makes  enthusiasts 
over  your  tobacco. 

However,  in  a  way, 
we’re  bound  to  keep 
Edgeworth  up  to  the 
mark.  We  send 
men  samples, 
when  requested. 
Edgeworth  either 
sells  itself  or 
we’re  just  so 
much  out  of  pocket. 

When  a  man 
throws  himself 
back  in  the  good 
old  easy  chair, 
stretches  out  his 
legs  before  him  and  lights  up  a  bowlful  of 
a  tobacco  new  to  him,  he’s  judge  and  jury. 

He’s  going  to  compare  Edgeworth  as  it 
fragrantly  issues  from  his  lips  with  every 
smoking  tobacco  he  has  ever  used. 

It  behooves  Edgeworth  to  be  better  or 
more  satisfactory  to  his  individual  taste  or 
he  isn’t  going  to  bother  about  taking  it  on. 

We’ve  been  offering  samples  for  quite  a 
number  of  years.  They  have  done  pretty 
well  for  us. 

Perhaps  you’ve  read  a  number  of  our 
advertisements.  Possibly  you’ve  about 
made  up  your  mind  several  times  to  send 
for  samples,  and  then  forgotten  your  good 
intentions. 

If  you’ve  had  this  good  intention  once  or 
more  before,  why  not  act  upon  this  one  now  ? 

We  don’t  make  any  wild  predictions 
that  it’s  just  the  tobacco  for  you,  but  it 
has  quality — and  friends. 

Merely  send  us  a  postcard  containing  your 
name  and  address.  If  you’ll  add  the  name 
and  address  of  your  dealer,  we’ll  see  that  he 
has  Edgeworth  to  sell  you  in  case  you  like  it. 

We  will  send  you  samples  of  Edgeworth 
in  both  forms  —  Plug  Slice  and  Ready- 
Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  formed  into  flat 
cakes,  then  cut  into  thin  slices.  One  slice 
rubbed  between  the  hands  makes  an  aver¬ 
age  pipeful. 

Edgeworth  Ready  -  Rubbed  is  already 
rubbed.  Pour  it  straight  from  the  little 
blue  ean  into  the  bowl  of  your  pipe. 

Both  kinds  pack  neatly  and  burn 
evenly,  owing  to  their  even  quality. 

For  the  free  samples  which  we  would 
like  you  to  judge,  address  Larus  &  Brother 
Co.,  3  South  21st  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants  -  If  your  jobber  can¬ 
not  supply  you  with  Edgeworth,  Larus  &  Brother 
Company  will  gladly  send  you  prepaid  by  parcel  post 
a  one-  or  two-dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Edgeworth 
Plug  Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  price  you 
would  pay  the  jobber. 


from  the  safe.  Strictly 
in  line  with  Bud  Lou- 
pel’s  well-laid  plan, 
these  were  simply  dum¬ 
my  pockets  of  waste 
paper,  with  a  genuine  bill  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  each  bundle.  Mills  laid  them  on 
the  ground  and  studied  them  thought¬ 
fully,  considering  their  significance. 

His  situation  was  sufficiently  des¬ 
perate.  Rand  was  dead.  He  had  no 
doubt  of  that,  and  he  regretted  it.  He 
had  always  liked  Rand,  but  there  had 
been  no  choice  at  the'  moment.  The 
question  was,  what  next?  These  fake 
bundles  of  money  had  their  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  If  he  kept  them,  told 
the  true  story,  they  might  well  save  his 
life.  Frontier  justice  was  swift,  but  it 
was  also  tempered  by  considerations  not 
accepted  under  a  more  rigid  system  of 
law.  K  he  proved  Bud  Loupel’s  part 
in  this,  Bud  would  be  damned,  and  he 
might  himself  be  saved.  And  the  dum¬ 
my  bundles  would  prove  Bud’s  guilty 
foreknowledge  of  the  robbery. 

A  rifle  bullet  spattered  on  the  rock 
above  him,  and  he  postponed  decision. 
“Needs  thinking  over,”  he  told  himself. 
“We’ll  see  what  we  will  see.” 

They  held  him  in  siege  all  that  after¬ 
noon,  and  toward  sunset  brought  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  kerosene  from  town.  Men 
climbed  the  hill  above  the  cave,  where 
his  bullets  could  not  reach  them,  and 
poured  this  oil  so  that  it  ran  down 
into  a  pool  just  in  front  of  his  retreat. 
Then  they  set  fire  to  it.  He  saw  at 
once  that  he  could  not  endure  the  smoke 
and  gas,  and  after  some  preparations 
shouted  his  surrender. 

They  bade  him  come  out  with  his 
hands  in  the  air,  and  he  did  so.  His 
boots  were  somewhat  scorched  by  the 
flames.  Then  they  tied  his  hands  be¬ 
hind  his  back  and  his  ankles  beneath 
the  horse’s  belly,  and  took  him  back  to 
town.  Toward  dusk  he  was  lodged  in 
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the  calaboose  there,  and  Nick  Russ, 
the  deputy,  went  on  guard  outside. 

About  nine  o’clock  that  night  Bud 
Loupel  came  to  the  calaboose  and 
asked  if  he  could  talk  with  Mills.  Russ 
told  him  to  go  ahead.  Bud  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  talk  privately;  and,  though 
Russ  was  inclined  to  protest,  he  was  at 
length  persuaded.  The  deputy  moved 
away  from  the  little,  one-room  build¬ 
ing,  and  Bud  went  inside.  Mills  was 
confined  in  a  rude  cell  of  two-by-four 
timbers.  Bud  approached  these  bars, 
and  Jack  came  to  meet  him. 

LOUPEL  was  sweating  faintly.  “For 
l  God’s  sake,  Jack,”  he  whispered. 

“This  is  terrible!” 

Mills  grinned.  “Well,”  he  agreed. 

“It  looks  right  critical  to  me.” 

“If  Rand  hadn’t  happened  to  get 
back  ahead  of  time.  .  .  .  Hadn’t  come 
in  right  then  .  . 

“You  didn’t  happen  to  know  he  was 
coming,  I  don’t  reckon.” 

Loupel  cried:  “No,  no,  Jack.  Honest 
to  God!” 

Mills  nodded.  “I  know.  I  thought 
at  first  you  did ;  but  I  reckon  you 
wouldn’t  play  it  that  low  down.  Is  he 
— hurt  much?” 

“Oh,  you  got  him.” 

“Yeah,”  said  Mills.  “Well,  that’s 
tough,  too.  When  is  it  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  to  me?” 

“To-morrow  morning.” 

“They’re  right  prompt,  ain’t  they?” 

Loupel  gripped  the  stout  timbers  to 
stop  the  trembling  of  his  hands.  There 
was  a  terrible  and  pitiful  anxiety  in  his 
voice.  “Jack!”  he  whispered. 

“Yeah?” 

“Have  you  told?” 
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Mills  turned  his  head 
away;  he  could  not 
bear  to  look  upon  this 
old  friend  of  his.  “Why, 
no,”  he  said  gently. 
“No,  Bud,  I  ain’t  told.  Don’t  aim  to,  if 
that  helps  any.” 

“But  the  money,”  Bud  stammered. 
“The  packages  of  bills.  You  couldn’t 
get  rid  of  them.  When  they  find  them, 
they’ll  know.” 

“They  won’t  find  them  bundles,”  Jack 
Mills  told  him;  and,  while  Bud  could 
only  stare  with  widening  eyes,  he 
cheerfully  explained:  “You  see,  I  was 
cold  for  a  spell.  So  I  had  me  a  little 
bonfire  in  that  cave.” 

There  was  something  hideous  and 
craven  in  the  relief  that  leaped  into  the 
eyes  of  Bud  Loupel.  Mills  reached 
through  the  bars,  caught  the  other’s 
shoulder,  shook  him  upright.  “Take  a 
brace,  Bud,”  he  said  gently.  “Go  on 
home.” 

Bud  Loupel  could  not  speak.  He 
turned  and  went  stumbling  toward  the 
door;  he  forgot  so  little  a  thing  as 
shaking  his  pardner’s  hand  in  fare¬ 
well.  Jack  watched  him  go;  and  as 
the  other  reached  the  door  he  called: 

“Take  care  of  Jeanie,  Bud.” 

Loupel  turned  to  look  back,  muttered 
a  low  assent,  went  on  his  way.  Mills 
heard  him  speak  to  Russ  as  he  de¬ 
parted.  Then  the  deputy  came  to  look 
in  and  make  sure  that  the  prisoner  was 
still  secure.  He  resumed  his  seat  on  a 
chair  tipped  against  the  wall,  just  out¬ 
side  the  door. 

Mills  went  back  to  the  bench  against 
the  rear  of  his  cell  and  rolled  and 
smoked  a  cigarette.  Then  he  lay  down, 
one  knee  crossed  above  the  other,  and 
the  man  on  guard  heard  him  whis¬ 
tling. 

Heard  him  whistling  softly,  between 
his  teeth,  a  gay  and  gallant  and  tri¬ 
umphant  little  tune. 


The  Little  Warrior 


will  either.  It’s  dashed  good  of  you, 
Freddie,  to  cook  up  a  yarn  like  that  to 
try  and  make  things  look  better  for 
the  blighter,  but  it  won’t  work.  Such 
a  damned  silly  story,  too!”  said  Algy 
v/ith  some  indignation. 

**But  it’s  t-ruG!** 

“What’s  the  use,  Freddie,  between 
old  pals?”  said  Algy,  protestingly. 
“You  know  perfectly  well  that  Under¬ 
hill’s  a  cootie  of  the  most  pronounced 
order,  and  that,  when  he  found  out 
that  Jill  hadn’t  any  money,  he  chucked 
her.” 

“But  why  should  Derek  care  whether 
Jill  was  well  off  or  not?  He’s  got 
enough  money  of  his  own.” 

“Nobody,”  said  Algy  judicially,  “has 
got  enough  money  of  his  own.  Under¬ 
hill  thought  he  was  marrying  a  girl 
with  a  sizable  chunk  of  the  ready,  and, 
when  the  fuse  blew  out,  he  decided  it 
wasn’t  good  enough.  For  Heaven’s 
sake  don’t  let’s  talk  any  more  about  the 
blighter.  It  gives  me  a  pain  to  think 
of  him.” 

And  Algy  Martyn,  suppressing  every 
effort  which  Freddie  made  to  reopen 
the  subject,  turned  the  conversation  to 
more  general  matters. 

FREDDIE  returned  to  the  Albany  in 
a  state  of  gloom  and  uneasiness. 
Algy’s  remarks,  coming  on  top  of  the 
Wally  Mason  episode,  had  shaken  him. 
The  London  in  which  he  and  Derek 
moved  and  had  their  being  is  nothing 
but  a  village,  and  it  was  evident  that 
village  gossip  was  hostile  to  Derek. 
People  were  talking  about  him.  Local 
opinion  had  decided  that  he  had  be¬ 
haved  badly.  Already  one  man  had 
cut  him.  Freddie  blenched  at  a  sudden 
vision  of  streetfuls  of  men,  long  Picca- 
dillys  of  men,  all  cutting  him,  one 
after  the  other.  Something  had  to 
be  done.  He  was  devoted  to  Derek. 
This  sort  of  thing  was  as  bad  as  being 
cut  himself.  Whatever  Freddie’s  limi¬ 
tations  in  the  matter  of  brain,  he  had 
a  large  heart  and  an  infinite  capacity 
for  faithfulness  in  his  friendships. 
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The  subject  was  not  an  easy  one  to 
broach  to  his  somewhat  forbidding 
friend,  as  he  discovered  when  the  latter 
arrived  about  half  an  hour  later.  Derek 
had  been  attending  the  semiannual  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Worshipful  Drysalters  Com¬ 
pany  down  in  the  City,  and  he  was  still 
in  the  grip  of  that  feeling  of  degraded 
repletion  which  City  dinners  induce. 
The  Drysalters,  on  these  occasions  when 
they  cast  off  for  a  night  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  drysalting,  do  their  guests 
well,  and  Derek  had  that  bloated  sense 
of  foreboding  which  comes  to  a  man 
whose  stomach  is  not  his  strong  point 
after  twelve  courses  and  a  multitude 
of  mixed  wines.  A  goose,  qualifying  for 
the  role  of  a  pot  of  pate  de  foie  gras, 
probably  has  exactly  the  same  jaundiced 
outlook. 

Yet,  unfavorably  disposed  as,  judging 
by  his  silence  and  the  occasional  moody 
grunts  he  uttered,  he  appeared  to  be  to 
a  discussion  of  his  private  affairs,  it 
seemed  to  Freddie  impossible  that  the 
night  should  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
some  word  spoken  on  the  subject.  He 
thought  of  Ronny  and  what  Ronny  had 
said,  of  Algy  and  what  Algy  had  said, 
of  Wally  Mason  and  how  Wally  had  be¬ 
haved  in  this  very  room;  and  he  nerved 
himself  to  the  task. 

“Derek,  old  top.” 

A  grunt. 

“I  say,  Derek,  old  bean.” 

Derek  roused  himself,  and  looked 
gloomily  across  the  room  to  where  he 
stood,  warming  his  legs  at  the  blaze. 

“Well?” 

Freddie  found  a  difficulty  in  selecting 
words.  A  ticklish  business,  this.  One 
that  might  well  have  disconcerted  a 
diplomat.  Freddie  was  no  diplomat, 
and  the  fact  enabled  him  to  find  a  way 
in  the  present  crisis.  Equipped  by  na¬ 
ture  with  an  amiable  tactlessness  and  a 
happy  gift  of  blundering,  he  charged 
straight  at  the  main  point,  and  landed 
on  it  like  a  circus  elephant  alighting  on 
a  bottle. 

“I  say,  you  know  about  Jill!” 

He  stopped  to  rub  the  backs  of  his 


legs,  on  which  the  fire  was  playing 
with  a  little  too  fierce  a  glow,  and 
missed  his  companion’s  start  and  the 
sudden  thickening  of  his  bushy  eye¬ 
brows. 

“Well?”  said  Derek  again. 

Freddie  nerved  himself  to  proceed.  A 
thought  flashed  across  his  mind  that 
Derek  was  looking  exactly  like  Lady 
Underhill.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
seen  the  family  resemblance  quite  so 
marked. 

“Ronny  Devereux  was  saying — ”  fal¬ 
tered  Freddie. 

“Who  the  devil  is  Ronny  Devereux?” 

“Why,  old  man,  you’ve  heard  me  speak 
of  him,  haven’t  you?  Pal  of  mine.  He 
came  down  to  the  station  with  Algy  and 
me  to  meet  your  mater  that  morning.” 

“Oh,  that  fellow?  And  he  has  been 
saying  something  about — ?” 

“It  isn’t  only  Ronny,  you  know,” 
Freddie  hastened  to  interject.  “Algy 
Martyn’s  talking  about  it  too.  And  lots 
of  other  fellows.  And  Algy’s  sister  and 
a  lot  of  people.  They’re  all  saying — ” 

“What  are  they  saying?” 

FREDDIE  bent  down  and  chafed  the 
back  of  his  legs.  He  simply  couldn’t 
look  at  Derek  while  he  had  that  Lady 
Underhill  expression  on  the  old  map. 
Funny  he  had  never  noticed  before  how 
extraordinarily  like  his  mother  he  was. 

“What  are  they  saying?”  repeated 
Derek  grimly. 

“Well — ”  Freddie  hesitated.  “ — That 
it’s  a  bit  tough — on  Jill,  you  know.” 
“They  think  I  behaved  badly?” 

“Well — ,  Oh,  well,  you  know!” 

Derek  smiled  a  ghastly  smile.  This 
was  not  wholly  due  to  mental  disturb¬ 
ance.  The  dull  heaviness  which  was  the 
legacy  of  the  Drysalters’  dinner  had 
begun  to  change  to  something  more  ac¬ 
tively  unpleasant.  A  submotive  of  sharp 
pain  had  begun  to  run  through  it,  flash¬ 
ing  in  and  out  like  lightning  through  a 
thundercloud.  He  felt  sullen  and 
vicious. 

“I  wonder,”  he  said  with  savage  po- 
( Continued  on  page  36) 
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For  Steep-Roofed 
Buildings  of  all  Kinds 

T3ARRETT  EVERLASTIC  ROOFS  are 
made  in  four  styles  suitable  for  every  type 
of  steep-roofed  structure. 

For  factory,  farm,  and  similar  buildings,  where  roll  roofing  can 
be  used,  Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  or  Everlastic  “Rubber” 
Roofing  will  give  long,  economical  and  satisfactory  service. 

For  residences,  schoolhouses,  churches,  etc.,  where  appear¬ 
ance  is  important,  Everlastic  Shingles  in  beautiful  tones  of 
red  and  green  make  a  very  durable,  and  artistic  roof  at  re¬ 
markably  low  cost.  Details  follow: — 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles.  The  newest  thing  in  roofing  —Jour  shingles 
in  one.  Tough,  elastic,  durable.  Made  of  high-grade  waterproofing 
materials  and  surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in  art-shades  of  red  or  green. 
When  laid  they  look  like  individual  shingles  and  make  a  roof  worthy 
of  the  finest  buildings.  Weather  and  fire-resisting.  Need  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Tylike  Shingles.  Same  material  and  art-finish  (red  or  green) 
as  the  Multi-Shingles,  but  made  in  individual  shingles;  size,  8  x  12% 
inches.  A  finished  root  of  Tylike  Shingles  is  far  more  beautiful  than  an 
ordinary  shingle  roof  and,  in  addition,  costs  less  per  year  of  service. 

Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofing.  The  most  beautiful  and  enduring  roll 
roofing  made.  Surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in  art-shades  of  red  or  green. 
Very  durable;  requires  no  painting.  Nails  and  cement  in  each  roll. 

Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing.  This  is  one  of  our  most  popular  roofings. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  buildings  all  over  the  country  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  wind  and  weather  by  Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing.  It  is 
tough,  pliable,  elastic,  durable  and  very  low  in  price.  It  is  easy  to  lay; 
no  skilled  labor  required.  Nails  and  cement  included  in  each  roll. 


Illustrated  booklets  giving  full  information,  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 


Company 


Send  for  Booklets  Today 

JVe  have  prepared  special  booklets  covering 
each  style  of  Barrett  Everlastic  Roofings.  A  post 
card  sent  to  our  nearest  branch  office  will  bring 
one  or  all  of  them  to  you  promptly. 
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Gaining  Tire  Miles— After 

the  Tire  is  Bought 
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A  tube  puncture  may  be  repaired  quickly  by  using  the 
Goodyear  Tube  Repair  Kit  or  Goodyear  Self-Cure  Patches. 
First,  if  a  cut  or  tear,  trim  the  rough  edges.  Then  rough 
up  the  tube  around  the  injury  with  the  buffer  provided  on 
the  lid  of  the  Tube  Repair  Kit.  Clean  with  good  gasoline 
on  a  rag  and  allow  to  dry.  Next  apply  two  separate  coats 


of  Goodyear  C-35  Patching  Cement ;  allow  each  coat  to  dry 
four  or  five  minutes,  until  it  becomes  tacky  or  sticky.  Now 
take  a  Goodyear  Self-Cure  Inner  Tube  Patch,  or  cut  a  piece 
from  the  sheet  of  Goodyear  Self-Cure  Gum  which  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  Goodyear  Tube  Repair  Kit,  enough  to  cover 
the  injury  and  to  extend  one -half  inch  or  more 


on  each  side.  Remove  the  holland  ( which  is  a  layer  of  cloth 
placed  over  the  pure  gum  adhesive  side  of  the  patch  to 
protect  it),  place  the  patch  over  the  injury  at  once,  the 
uncured  side  down,  and  keep  under  pressure  for  two  or 
three  minutes-  longer  if  possible.  After  the  patch  is  firmly 
seated,  dust  with  talc  and  the  tube  is  ready  for  use. 


GAINING  tire  miles  through  the  proper  use  of  Tire 
Savers  is  that  part  of  the  Goodyear  Service  Plan  that 
begins  after  you  have  bought  your  tire. 

The  plan  comprehends  not  only  the  building  of  a  fine  tire 
and  its  convenient  distribution,  but  also  a  service  that  will 
help  users  exact  every  mile  built  into  Goodyear  Tires. 

At  Goodyear  dealers  this  service  takes  form  in  the  giving 
of  advice  on  the  care  of  tires  and  in  providing  Tire  Savers 
for  every  kind  of  injury  or  wear. 

Take  for  example,  the  Tube  Repair  Kit  illustrated:  it  is 
urged  as  a  repair  for  injured  tubes.  It  makes  an  air  tight 
tube  repair  —  helps  prevent  tire  damage  due  to  underin¬ 
flation. 


In  similar  fashion,  Goodyear  dealers  teach  the  use  of  other 
inexpensive  tire  savers,  to  the  end  that  new  tires,  old  and 
injured  tires  may  be  made  to  last  longer. 

A 

The  fruits  of  this  sincere  conservation  service  afford  true 
satisfaction,  for  Goodyear  owners  are  thus  assured  of  that 
full  measure  of  mileage  which  protects  our  good  name. 

Ask  for  the  Goodyear  Conservation  Bulletins  on  tire  care, 
avail  yourself  of  helpful  advice,  stock  your  car  with  Tire 
Savers  —  at  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  everywhere. 
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THE  air  of  the  laboratory  was  heavy 
with  the  moisture  from  the  steaming 
vessels,  in  which  chemicals  and  liquids  were 
being  mixed  and  blended  in  strange  ways. 

Blue  flames  flickered  fitfully  on  the 
testing  table.  A  dozen  kinds  of  scientific 
apparatus  stood  about,  employed  from 
time  to  time  in  the  various  processes. 

Three  keen-eved  chemists  bent  over  a 
glass  receptacle,  their  faces  tense  and 
eager  as  they  watched  the  results  of  their 
experiments. 

Every  moment  counted.  Day  after  day, 
they  had  sought  to  attain  a  certain  chemi¬ 
cal  achievement,  but  so  far  failure  had  met 
every  effort. 

Today  new  experiments  were  to  be  tried. 
They  must  find  the  way  to  this  chemical 
solution. 

They  were  precipitating  high  combina¬ 
tions  of  zinc  and  soaps  to  create  an  im¬ 
portant  new  scientific  combination. 

Yet,  as  in  days  past,  with  each  effort 
the  substance  settled  down  in  the  liquid 
before  them — and  revealed  nothing. 

Was  what  they  sought  an  impossibility? 
They  were  beginning  to  fear  so. 

‘'Look,  Look!”  suddenly  exclaimed  the 
youngest  and  most  persistent  of  the 
chemists.  His  colleagues  quickly  bent 
over  the  vessel. 

“The  white  powder!” 

“At  last,”  murmured  the  eldest  of  the 
men,  with  relief. 

Instead  of  the  substance  sinking  in  the 
liquid,  as  in  all  previous  experiments,  this 
time  a  white  powder  formed  a  mist-like 
surface  on  the  liquid. 

“This  is  a  great  chemical  evolution,” 
said  one  of  the  scientists  after  a  carpful 
test  of  the  powder.  “Its  benefits  will  be 
many.” 

The  chemists  had  been  experimenting  to 
find  a  preparation  that  would  take  the 
place  of  Oleate  of  Zinc,  a  greasy  ointment 
used  years  ago  mainly  for  the  care  of  the 
skin  of  infants.  A  better  and  pleasanter 
substitute  was  needed. 

And  now  it  had  been  discovered.  The. 
three  tensely  interested  men  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  had  developed  in  the  dry  powder 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
what  is  now  widely  known  as  Compound 
Stearate  of  Zinc,  the 
waterproof  baby  pow¬ 
der,  a  preparation  that 
has  proved  a  boon  to 
countless  thousands  of 


This  was  thirty  years  ago.  The 
McKesson  &  Robbins  laboratory,  in  which 
this  important  discovery  was  made,  was 
then,  as  now,  the  source  of  many  medic¬ 
inal  evolutions  that  have  brought  great 
benefit  to  mankind. 

I  heard  this  interesting  narrative  as  I 
sat  in  the  noted  McKesson  &  Robbins 
laboratory  and  talked  with  its  present 
head,  a  distinguished  scientist  who  has 
given  much  of  value  to  the  world. 

“In  the  thirty  years  since  we  discovered 
this  chemical  compound,”  he  said,  “we 
have  been  constantly  improving  the  grade 
of  stearic  acid.  The  Compound  Stearate  of 
Zinc  now  sold  is  the  result  of  thirty  years 
of  experiment  and  improvement,  and  its 
values  in  preventing  skin  disorders  are 
remarkable.” 

This  preparation,  as  I  learned,  is  a 
combination  of  zinc 'and  stearic  acid,  the 
latter  made  from  vegetable  oils.  It  is 
used  mainly  as  a  dusting  powder  for 
infants,  but  its  extreme  lightness  and 
purity,  together  with  its  cleansing  and 
healing  values,  make  it  also  very  effective 
for  use  by  adults,  especially  those  addicted 
to  heavy  perspiration  or  skin  disorders. 
As  a  protective  dressing  it  has  won 
renown. 

“This  powder,”  continued  the  chemist, 
“is  so  light  that  we  cannot  have  a  sifter 
on  the  container.  It  is  waterproof.  You 
can  apply  it  on  the  skin,  and  water  used 
thereafter  does  not.  make  the  skin  wet. 
Hence  its  value  to  offset  the  unpleasant¬ 
ness  of  Derspiration.” 

The  laboratory  man  then  said  that  one 
could  sprinkle  Compound  Stearate  of  Zinc 
on  a  handkerchief  or  on  a  piece  of  absor¬ 
bent  cotton,  place  in  water,  and  it  would 
come  out  dry.  To  illustrate  this  remark¬ 
able  fact,  he  sprinkled  the  powder  liberally 
on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  then  poured 
water  over  it.  The  water  formed  in  drops 
on  the  powdered  surface  like  oil  floating 
on  water. 

Compound  Stearate  of  Zinc  was  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  medical  chemistry. 
Its  benefits,  as  its  discoverers  foresaw,  have 
been  many.  Rut  this  preparation  is  onlv 
one  of  a  very  large  number  of  boons  to 
human  kind  that  have  sprung  from  the 
great  laboratories  of  McKesson  &  Rob¬ 
bins  in  the  eighty-seven 

years  of  the  existence  of  _ 

this  noted  drug  manu¬ 
facturing  house. 
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liteness,  “if,  when  you  chat  with  your 
friends,  you  would  mind  choosing  some 
other  topic  than  my  private  affairs.” 

“Sorry,  old  man.  But  they  started  it, 
don’t  you  know.” 

“And  if  you  feel  you’ve  got  to  discuss 
me,  kindly  keep  it  to  yourself.  Don’t 
come  and  tell  me  what  your  damned 
friends  said  to  each  other  and  to  you 
and  what  you  said  to  them,  because  it 
bores  me.  I’m  not  interested.  I  don’t 
value  their  opinions  as  much  as  you 
seem  to.”  Derek  paused,  to  battle  in 
silence  with  the  imperious  agony  within 
him.  “It  was  good  of  you  to  put  me  up 
here,”  he  went  on,  “but  I  think  I  won’t 
trespass  on  your  hospitality  any  longer. 
Perhaps  you’ll  ask  Parker  to  pack  my 
things  to-morrow.”  Der^k  moved  in  the 
direction  of  the  door.  “I  shall  go  to  the 
Savoy.” 

“Oh,  I  say,  old  man!  No  need  to  do 
that.” 

“Good  night.” 

“But,  I  say — ” 

“And  you  can  tell  your  friend  Deve- 
reux  that,  if  he  doesn’t  stop  poking  his 
nose  into  my  private  business,  I’ll  pull 
it  off.” 

“Well,”  said  Freddie  doubtfully,  “of 
course  I  don’t  suppose  you  know,  but — 
Ronny’s  a  pretty  hefty  bird.  He  boxed 
for  Cambridge  in  the  lightweights  the 
last  year  he  was  up,  you  know.  He — -” 

Derek  slammed  the  door.  Freddie 
was  alone.  He  stood  rubbing  his  legs 
for  some  minutes,  a  rueful  expression 
on  his  usually  cheerful  face.  Freddie 
hated  rows.  He  liked  everything  to  jog 
along  smoothly.  What  a  rotten  place 
the  world  was  these  days!  Just  one 
thing  after  another.  First,  poor  old 
Jill  takes  the  knock  and  disappears.  He 
would  miss  her  badly.  What  a  good 
sort!  What  a  pal!  And  now — gone! 
Biffed  off!  Next,  Derek.  Together, 
more  or  less,  ever  since  Winchester, 
and  now — bing!  .  .  . 

Freddie  heaved  a  sigh,  and  reached 
out  for  the  “Sporting  Times,”  his  never- 
failing  comfort  in  times  of  depression. 
He  lighted  another  cigar  and  curled  up 
in  one  of  the  ai'mchairs.  He  was  feel¬ 
ing  tired. 

Time  passed.  The  paper  slipped  to 
the  floor.  A  cold  cigar  followed  it. 
From  the  depths  of  the  chair  came  a 
faint  snore.  .  .  . 

A  HAND  on  his  shoulder  brought 
Freddie  with  a  jerk  from  troubled 
dreams.  Derek  was  standing  beside 
him.  A  bent,  tousled  Derek,  apparently 
in  pain. 

“Freddie!” 

“Hullo?” 

A  spasm  twisted  Derek’s  face.  “Have 
you  got  any  pepsin?” 

Derek  uttered  a  groan.  What  a 
mocker  of  our  petty  human  dignity 
is  this  dyspepsia,  bringing  low.  the 
haughtiest  of  us,  less  than  love  itself 
a  respecter  of  persons!  This  was  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Derek  from  the  man  who  had 
stalked  stiffly  from  the  room  two  hours 
before.  His  pride  had  been  humbled 
upon  the  rack. 

“Pepsin?” 

Freddie  blinked,  the  mists  of  sleep 
floating  gently  before  his  eyes.  He 
could  not  quite  understand  what  his 
friend  was  asking  for.  It  had  sounded 
just  like  pepsin,  and  he  didn’t  believe 
there  was  such  a  word. 

“Yes.  I’ve  got  the  most  damned  at¬ 
tack  of  indigestion.”  Derek  groaned 
again.  “I  was  a  fool  to  go  to  that  in¬ 
fernal  dinner!” 

The  mists  of  sleep  rolled  away  from 
Freddie.  He  was  awake  again,  and  be¬ 
came  immediately  helpful.  There  were 
the  occasions  when  the  Last  of  the 
Rookes  was  a  good  man  to  have  at  your 
side.  It  was  Freddie  who  suggested 
that  Derek  should  recline  in  the  arm¬ 
chair  which  he  had  vacated;  Freddie 
who  nipped  round  the  corner  to  the  all- 
night  chemist’s  and  returned  with  a 
magic  bottle  guaranteed  to  relieve  an 
ostrich  after  a  surfeit  of  soda-water 
bottles;  Freddie  who  mixed  and  admin- 
i  istered  the  dose. 

His  ministrations  were  rewarded. 


Presently  the  agony  seemed  to  pass. 
Derek  recovered. 

One  would  say  that  Derek  became 
himself  again,  but  that  the  mood  of 
gentle  remorse  which  came  upon  him 
as  he  lay  in  the  armchair  was  one  so 
foreign  to  his  nature.  Freddie  had 
never  seen  him  so  subdued.  He  was 
like  a  convalescent  child.  Between 
them,  the  all-night  chemist  and  the 
Drysalters  seemed  to  have  wrought  a 
sort  of  miracle.  These  temporary  soft¬ 
enings  of  personality  frequently  follow 
City  dinners.  The  time  to  catch  your 
Drysalter  in  angelic  mood  is  the  day 
after  the  semiannual  banquet.  Go  to 
him  then  and  he  will  give  you  his  watch 
and  chain. 

“Freddie,”  said  Derek. 

They  were  sitting  over  the  dying 
fire.  The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  be¬ 
side  which  Jill’s  photograph  had  stood, 
pointed  to  ten  minutes  past  two.  Derek 
spoke  in  a  low,  soft  voice.  Perhaps  the 
doctors  are  right  after  all,  and  two 
o’clock  is  the  hour  at  which  our  self¬ 
esteem  deserts  us,  leaving  in  its  place 
regret  for  past  sins,  good  resolutions 
for  future  behavior. 

“What  do  Algy  Martyn  and  the 
others  say  about — you  know?” 

Freddie  hesitated.  Pity  to  start  all 
that  again. 

“Oh,  I  know,”  went  on  Derek.  “They 
say  I  behaved  like  a  cad.” 

“Oh,  well — ” 

“They  are  quite  right.  I  did.” 

“Oh,  I  shouldn’t  say  that,  you  know. 
Faults  on  both  sides,  and  all  that  sort 
of  rot.” 

“I  did!”  Derek  stared  into  the  fire. 
Scattered  all  over  London  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  probably  a  hundred  worshipful 
Drysalters  were  equally  sleepless  and 
subdued,  looking  wide-eyed  into  black 
pasts..  “Is  it  true  she  has  gone  to 
America,  Freddie?” 

“She  told  me  she  was  going.” 

“What  a  fool  I’ve  been!” 

The  clock  ticked  on  through  the  si¬ 
lence.  The  fire  sputtered  faintly,  then 
gave  a  little  wheeze,  like  a  .very  old 
man.  Derek  rested  his  chin  on  his 
hands,  gazing  into  the  ashes. 

“I  wish  to  God  I  could  go  over  there 
and  find  her.” 

“Why  don’t  you?” 

“How  can  I?  There  may  be  an  elec¬ 
tion  coming  on  at  any  moment.  I  can’t 
stir.” 

Freddie  leaped  from  his  seat.  The 
suddenness  of  the  action  sent  a  red-hot 
corkscrew  of  pain  through  Derek’s 
head. 

“What  the  devil’s  the  matter?”  he 
demanded  h-ritably.  Even  the  gentle 
mood  which  comes  with  convalescence 
after  a  City  dinner  is  not  guaranteed 
to  endure  against  this  sort  of  thing. 

“I’ve  got  an  idea,  old  bean!” 

“Well,  there’s  no  need  to  dance,  is 
there ! ” 

“I’ve  nothing  to  keep  me  here,  you 
know.  What’s  the  matter  with  my  pop¬ 
ping  over  to  America  and  finding  Jill?” 
Freddie  tramped  the  floor,  aglow.  Each 
beat  of  his  foot  jarred  Derek,  but  he 
made  no  complaint. 

“Could  you?”  he  asked  eagerly. 

“Of  course  1  could.  I  was  saying 
only  the  other  day  that  I  had  half  a 
mind  to  buzz  over.  It’s  a  wheeze!  I’ll 
get  on  the  next  boat  and  charge  over  in 
the  capacity  of  a  jolly  old  ambassador. 
Have  her  back  in  no  time.  Leave  it  to 
me,  old  thing!  This  is  where  I  come 
out  strong!” 

IX 

NEW  YORK  welcomed  Jill,  as  she 
came  out  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  into  Seventh  Avenue,  with  a 
whirl  of  powdered  snow  that  touched 
her  cheek  like  a  kiss,  the  cold,  bi-acing 
kiss  one  would  expect  from  this  vivid 
city.  She  stood  at  the  station  entrance, 
a  tiny  figure  beside  the  huge  pillars, 
looking  round  her  with  eager  eyes.  A 
wind  was  whipping  down  the  avenue. 
The  sky  was  a  clear,  brilliant  tent  of 
the  brightest  blue.  Energy  was  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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+  running  water 
=  perfect  sanitation 


Your  home  has  running  water.  Why  deny 
your  family  the  comfort  of  sewerage  connection  ? 
A  room  or  closet  may  be  easily  converted  into  a 
convenient  bathroom.  Kitchen  work  is  made 
easier  with  sink  and  drain.  SANISEP  offers  you 
sewer  service. 

Homes  in  the  East,  West,  North  and  South — thou¬ 
sands  of  homes — are  better  homes  because  they  have 
adopted  SANISEP.  A  year  ago  the  SANISEP  System 
was  little  known.  In  a  few  months  this  method  of  sew¬ 
age  disposal  has  won  its  way  from  coast  to  coast. 


The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  devised  the  prin¬ 
ciple  used.  Leading  health  authorities  endorse  SANISEP 
for  homes — large  or  small — in  the  country  and  suburbs. 
SANISEP  service  is  as  effective  as  though  your  home 
had  connection  with  city  sewers. 

The  first  cost  is  moderate.  A  SANISEP  system 
takes  care  of  itself  without  attention  or  further  expense 
to  maintain  it. 

DESCRIPTION 

^^ANISEP  Systems  consist  of  No  chemicals  required — no  emp- 


concrete  tanks,  each  moulded 
in  one  piece,  waterproofed  to  pre¬ 
vent  leakage  and  absorption. 
Concrete  is  used  because  it  is 
non-corrosive  and  permanent — 
a  marked  advantage  over  metal. 
Furnished  complete  with  all  con¬ 
nections.  Easily  installed  be¬ 
low  ground  without  expert  assist¬ 
ance.  Will  not  pollute  soil  or 
contaminate  adjacent  water. 

Sanitary,  flyproof  and  odorless. 


tying,  cleaning  or  collecting.  No 
expense  of  upkeep.  Simple,  eco¬ 
nomical  and  efficient.  All  solids 
in  sewage  matter  are  digested — 
clear  water  drains  off  into  the  soil. 


Outhouse  type 

A  special  outfit  for 
premises  not  supplied 
with  running  water. 
House  and  floor  will 
be  furnished,  if  de¬ 
sired. 


CEMENT  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 

Wilmington  North  Carolina 


[PI 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 


NEW  YORK 
39  Cortlandt  Street 
OMAHA 
602  Paxton  Block 
SEATTLE 
14  Haller  Building 


PITTSBURGH 
Oliver  Building 

CHICAGO  * 

Standard  Oil  Building  ♦ 
ATLANTA  ♦ 


31  Peachtree  Arcade 


♦  CEMENT 
♦*  PRODUCTS 
/  CO. 

^  Wilmington, N.C. 
Gentlemen:  Please 
♦  send  me  particulars  of 
the‘‘SANISEP”  Sewerage 
System.  I  am  interested  in 
I  |  Modem  bathroom  type 
I  |  Outhouse  installation 
I  I  Dealer’s  proposition 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 
204-207  Scott  Bldg. 


Name- 
Address _ 


City- 


State- 
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air,  and  hopefulness.  She  wondered  if 
Mr.  Elmer  Mariner  ever  came  to  New 
York.  It  was  hard  to  see  how  even  his 
gloom  would  contrive  to  remain  unaf¬ 
fected  by  the  exhilaration  of  the  place. 

Yes,  New  York  looked  good — good 
and  exciting,  with  all  the  taxicabs  rat¬ 
tling  in  at  the  dark  tunnel  beside  her, 
with  all  the  people  hurrying  in  and 
hurrying  out,  with  all  this  medley  of 
street  cars  and  sky  signs  and  crushed 
snow  and  drays  and  horses  and  police¬ 
men,  and  that  vast  hotel  across  the 
street,  towering  to  heaven  like  a  cliff. 
It  even  smelled  good.  She  remembered 
an  old  picture  in  “Punch”  of  two  coun- 
try  visitors  standing  on  the  step  of 
their  railway  carriage  at  a  London 
terminus,  one  saying  ecstatically  to  the 
other:  “Don’t  speak!  Just  sniff!  Doesn’t 
it  smell  of  the  Season!”  She  knew  ex¬ 
actly  how  they  had  felt,  and  she  ap¬ 
proved  of  their  attitude.  That  was  the 
right  way  to  behave  on  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  great  metropolis.  She  stood 
and  sniffed  reverently.  But  for  the 
presence  of  the  hurrying  crowds,  she 
could  almost  have  imitated  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  that  king  who  kissed  the  soi! 
of  his  country  on  landing  from  his  ship. 

She  took  Uncle  Chris’s  letter  from 
her  bag.  He  had  written  from  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  East  Fifty-seventh  Street. 
There  would  be  just  time  to  catch  him 
before  he  went  out  to  lunch.  She  hailed 
a  taxicab. 

It  was  a  slow  ride,  halted  repeatedly 
by  congestion  of  the  traffic,  but  a  short 
one  for  Jill.  She  was  surprised  at  her¬ 
self,  a  Londoner  of  long  standing,  for 
feeling  so  provincial  and  being  so  im¬ 
pressed.  But  London  was  far  away. 
It  belonged  to  a  life  that  seemed  years 
ago  and  a  world  from  which  she  had 
parted  forever.  Moreover,  this  was 
undeniably  a  stupendous  city. 

At  Times  Square  the  stream  of  the 
traffic  plunged  into  a  whirlpool,  swing¬ 
ing  out  of  Broadway  to  meet  the  rapids 
which  poured  in  from  east,  west,  and 
north.  On  Fifth  Avenue  all  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  the  world  were  gathered  to¬ 
gether.  On  the  sidewalks,  pedestrians, 
muffled  against  the  nipping  chill  of  the 
crisp  air,  hurried  to  and  fro.  And, 
above,  that  sapphire  sky  spread  a  rich 
velvet  curtain  which  made  the  tops  of 
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Peace  Treaty  was  framed,  an  active 
propaganda  was  carried  on  all  over 
America  for  the  establishment  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  society  which,  it  was  pro¬ 
claimed,  would  forever  put  an  end  to 
war.  In  denial  and  defiance  of  the  sol¬ 
emn  declaration  of  Congress,  it  was 
even  asserted  that  we  had  gone  to  war 
for  that  purpose  and  that  our  soldiers 
were  fighting,  not  for  America,  but  to 
“make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.” 
So  when  the  Peace  Conference  met  in 
Paris  we  were  assured  that  a  concert 
of  nations  that  would  prevent  armed 
conflict  everywhere  would  be  the  chief 
fruit  of  its  labors. 

The  result  was  a  hyphenated  docu 
ment,  partly  a  treaty  by  which  the 
largest  territorial  gains  of  conquest  in 
modern  times  were  divided  among  the 
principal  victors  (except  America),  and 
partly  a  constitution  of  an  international 
government  which  obligated  the  mem¬ 
ber  nations  (including  America)  to 
guarantee  and  maintain  boundaries  and 
governments  everywhere  as  fixed  or  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  Paris  conclave. 

This  constitution  of  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  was  called  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  It  was  not  a  treaty 
in  any  sense  of  that  term;  it  was  in¬ 
stead  a  constitution;  the  President  him¬ 
self  repeatedly  called  it  a  “constitution 
of  a  world  government,”  a  “constitution 
of  a  new  international  system-.”  As 
such  he  had  no  vestige  of  authority, 
under  our  fundamental  law,  to  nego 
!  tiate  it. 

This  fact,  indeed,  was  frankly  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  reiterated  assertion  that  the 
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the  buildings  stand  out  like  the  white 
minarets  of  some  Eastern  city  of  ro¬ 
mance. 

The  cab  drew  up  in  front  of  a  stone 
apartment  house;  and  Jill,  getting 
out,  passed  under  an  awning  through 
a  sort  of  medieval  courtyard,  gay  with 
potted  shrubs,  to  an  inner  door.  She 
was  impressed.  The  very  atmosphere 
was  redolent  of  riches,  and  she  won¬ 
dered  how  in  the  world  Uncle  Chris  had 
managed  to  acquire  wealth  on  this  scale 
in  the  extremely  short  space  of  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  his  landing. 
There  bustled  past  her  an  obvious  mil¬ 
lionaire — or,  more  probably,  a  greater 
monarch  of  finance  who  looked  down 
upon  mei’e  millionaires  and  out  of  the 
goodness  of  his  heart  tried  to  check  a 
tendency  to  speak  patronizingly  to 
them.  He  was  concealed  to  the  eye¬ 
brows  in  a  fur  coat,  and,  reaching  the 
sidewalk,  was  instantly  absorbed  in  a 
large  limousine.  Two  expensive-look¬ 
ing  ladies  followed  him.  Jill  began  to 
feel  a  little  dazed.  Evidently  the  tales 
one  heard  of  fortunes  accumulated 
overnight  in  this  magic  city  were  true. 

In  a  glass  case  behind  the  inner  door, 
reading  a  newspaper  and  chewing  gum, 
sat  a  dignified  old  man  in  the  i-ich  uni¬ 
form  of  a  general  in  the  Guatemalan 
army.  He  was  a  brilliant  spectacle. 
He  wore  no  jewelry,  but  this,  no  doubt, 
was  due  to  a  private  distaste  for  dis¬ 
play.  As  there  was  no  one  else  of  hum¬ 
bler  rank  at  hand  from  whom  Jill  could 
solicit  an  introduction  and  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  an  audience,  she  took  the  bold 
step  of  addressing  him  directly: 

“I  want  to  see  Major  Selby,  please.” 

The  Guatemalan  general  arrested  for 
a  moment  the  rhythmic  action  of  his 
jaws,  lowered  his  paper,  and  looked  at 
her  with  raised  eyebrows.  At  first  Jill 
thought  that  he  was  registering  haughty 
contempt,  then  she  saw  that  what  she 
had  taken  for  scorn  was  surprise. 

“Major  Selby?” 

“Major  Selby.” 

“No  Major  Selby  living  here.” 

“Major  Christopher  Selby?” 

“Not  here,”  said  the  associate  of 
ambassadors  and  the  pampered  pet  of 
Guatemala’s  proudest  beauties.  “Never 
heard  of  him  in  my  life!” 

(To  be  continued,  next  week) 
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Covenant  would  be  so  attached  to  the 
Treaty  as  to  force  the  Senate  to  accept 
both.  Nobody  claimed  for  a  moment 
that  the  Covenant,  standing  on  its 
merits,  would  have  the  faintest  chance 
of  approval. 

Notwithstanding  this  flagrant  sharp 
practice,  and  in  spite  of  the  amazing 
provisions  which  the  Covenant  was 
found  to  contain,  we  were  boldly  in¬ 
formed  that  that  instrument  provided 
for  such  a  concert  of  nations  as  that 
with  the  prospect  of  which  the  four- 
year  propaganda  had  beguiled  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  The  Covenant,  as  we  now 
know,  is  in  reality  totally  unlike  that 
attractive  mirage. 

Nevertheless,  many  sincere  and  ear¬ 
nest  men  and  women  of  highest  pur¬ 
poses  and  purest  ideals  were  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  international  scheme  of 
foreign  origin,  and  framed  by  a  secret 
council  at  Paris,  was  the  very  thing 
that  for  four  years  they  had  been  prom¬ 
ised  and  taught  to  expect.  The  Covenant 
and  Treaty  were  long,  involved,  and 
complicated  documents  which  few  actu¬ 
ally  read  and  still  fewer  even  pretended 
to  understand;  and  so  nauseated  and 
oppressed  were  all  of  us  with  the  hor¬ 
rors  and  burdens  of  war  that  at  first 
many  took  for  granted  the  assurance 
that  the  Covenant  was  the  fulfillment 
of  their  dreams  and  wished  to  accept  it 
without  examination. 

But  the  American  Constitution,  by 
which  our  Government  exists  and  is 
guided,  requires  the  Senate  to  pass  upon 
all  treaties,  and  makes  it  the  duty  of 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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OAKLAND  OWNERS  REPORT  RETURNS  OF  FROM 
l8  TO  25  WILES  PER  GALLON  OF  GASOLINE 
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THIS  NEW  OAKLAND  SENSIBLE  SIX  FOUR  DOOR  SEDAN  IS  POWERED  WITH  THJF.  FAMOUS  HORSEPOWER,  OVERHEAD  -  VALVE  OAKLAND  ENGINE 


OAKLAND 

SENSIBLE  SIX 


EFFICI  ENT  transportation,  as  delivered  by 
this  new  Oakland  Sensible  Six  lour  door 
Sedan,  embraces  every  element  contributing  to 
the  satisfactory  ownership  and  employment  of  an 
automobile.  The  car  requires  a  very  moderate 
investment;  its  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 
likewise  is  low;  the  degree  of  reliability  present 
in  its  performance  is  both  remarkable  and  long- 
lasting.  But  it  is  the  secure  comfort  and  shelter 
the  car  affords,  its  ability  to  provide  pleasant,  safe 
and  economical  conveyance  every  day  the  whole 
year  through,  that  makes  this  model  so  essen¬ 
tially  practical  for  the  uses  of  the  average  family. 
The  excellence  of  its  construction,  and  the  cap¬ 
able  manner  in  which  it  meets  every  condition  of 
service,  combine  to  a  value  unrivaled  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  market. 

Touring  Car,  $1235  ;  Roadster,  $1235  ;  Four  Door  Sedan,  $1885;  Coupe, 
$1885.  F.  O.B.  Pontiac,  Mich.  Additional  for  Wire  Wheel  Equipment,  $85 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
Pontiac ,  Michigan 
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This  shows  the 
Youth's  Size 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth  "Brush 


THE  boy  or  girl  brought  up 
on  the  regular  twice-a-day 
use  of  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth 
Brush  stands  a  much  better 
chance  of  having  sound  and  at¬ 
tractive  teeth  throughout  life 
than  the  boy  or  girl  brought  up 
on  the  ordinary  type  of  tooth 
brush. 

The  ordinary  tooth  brush  can’t 
really  clean  the  teeth,  because  it 
can’t  reach  all  parts  of  them. 
But  the  tufted  bristles  of  the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  reach  easily  be¬ 
tween  and  around  the  teeth —  all 
of  them.  And  the  curved  handle 
makes  it  possible  to  clean  thor¬ 
oughly  even  the  backs  of  the 
back  teeth. 

“A  clean  tooth  never  decays.” 

Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brushes 
are  made  in  adult’s,  youth’s,  and 
child’s  sizes.  Always  sold  in  the 
Yellow  Box. 

Florence  Manufacturing  Company 

Florence,  Mass. 

Also  Makers  of  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Hand  Brush  and  a  complete  line  of 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  Pen-e-tra-tor  ,Hair 
and  Military  Brushes. 

Canadian  Address 
247  St.  Paul  Street  West 
Montreal 


senators  to  carefully  and  thoroughly 
examine  every  such  document.  The 
senator  who  takes  somebody  else’s  word 
— even  that  of  a  president — as  to  the 
contents,  meaning,  and  effect  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  compact  violates  his  oath  of 
office  and  flouts  the  Constitution  of  our 
country. 

The  duty  of  studying  treaties  with 
meticulous  care,  and  the  power  to 
amend  or  reject  them,  were  given  to 
the  Senate  for  the  express  purpose  of 
preventing  any  president  from  commit¬ 
ting  America  to  unwise  or  perilous  for¬ 
eign  adventures.  As  Lord  Bryce  says 
in  substance  in  his  “American  Common¬ 
wealth,”  the  authority  to  accept,  amend, 
or  reject  treaties  was  bestowed  upon 
the  Senate  so  that,  if  a  president  should 
make  a  bad  bargain,  our  Republic  could 
with  honor  refuse  to  sanction  it. 

This  provision  of  our  Constitution  is 
peculiarly  and  distinctively  American. 
So  unique  and  of  such  vast  and  vital 
importance  is  the  Senate’s  power  over 
treaties  that  every  foreign  government 
on  earth  is  intimately  familiar  with  it. 
The  foreign  diploma’s  and  statesmen 
who  drew  the  Peace  Treaty  and  framed 
up  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  knew  the  duty  and  power  of  the 
Senate  over  treaties  quite  as  well  as 
they  knew  anything  at  all.  So  did  every 
editor  in  Europe  and  Asia.  So  did 
every  public  man  in  every  civilized 
country  on  earth.  Nobody  was  de¬ 
ceived.  No  political  falsehood  was  ever 
more  brazen  than  the  assertion  that 
foreign  statesmen  supposed  that  an 
American  president  can  irrevocably  tie 
up  the  American  nation  to  any  treaty. 

Moreover,  the  whole  world  had  been 
informed  in  startling  and  dramatic  fash¬ 
ion  that  the  American  people  did  not 
trust  their  President  to  negotiate  the 
Peace  Treaty.  Just  before  the  elections 
of  1918  Mr.  Wilson  specifically  de¬ 
manded  the  return  of  a  Democratic 
House  and  Senate  as  a  popular  “man¬ 
date”  to  him  to  be  the  “spokesman  of 
America”  at  the  Peace  Conference,  es¬ 
pecially  with  reference  to  this  very 
project  of  the  League  of  Nations.  He 
said  that  if  the  people  refused  to  give 
him  this  “mandate”  he  would  consider 
such  action  as  a  “repudiation  of  his 
leadership.” 

The  Battle  of  the  League 

THE  answer  of  the  country  was  the 
sternest  rebuke  ever  suffered  by  any 
administration;  at  the  victorious  end 
of  a  successful  war  the  party  in  power 
actually  lost  both  branches  of  Congress 
by  a  tremendous  popular  majority. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Wilson  told  the  Peace 
Conference,  which  knew  of  his  repudia¬ 
tion  by  the  American  people  at  the  bal¬ 
lot  box,  that  he  “bore  their  mandate” 
to  secure  the  League  of  Nations;  and 
then,  after  he  had  accepted  the  draft 
of  the  Covenant  written  by  the  agents 
of  a  foreign  government,  he  came  back 
and  told  us  that  we  would  be  forced 
to  accept  it  because  it  would  be  so  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  Peace  Treaty  that  it 
could  not  be  separated  from  that  docu¬ 
ment.  Appalling,  is  it  not? 

When  senators  gave  the  Covenant 
the  study  which  our  Constitution  and 
their  oaths  of  office  required  them  to 
give,  that  instrument  was  found  to  be 
the  very  reverse  of  what  the  country 
had  been  told  it  was.  It  developed  that 
the  Covenant  destroys  our  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine;  requires  America  to  send  our 
young  men  to  fight  and  die  in  foreign 
quarrels;  imposes  upon  us  the  outlay 
of  unknown  quantities  of  money;  lays 
upon  us  the  impossible  task  of  suspend¬ 
ing  our  tariff,  postal,  financial,  and 
other  laws  in  order  to  boycott  some 
other  country;  permits  alien  govern¬ 
ments  to  interfere  with  our  internal 
and  domestic  affairs ;  fixes  upon  the 
American  name  the  criminal  disgrace 
of  the  Shantung  spoliation;  subjects 
our  industry  to  an  international  labor 
domination  compared  to  which  the  au¬ 
tocracy  of  certain  labor  despots  from 
which  we  have  recently  suffered  is  mild 
and  beneficent;  and,  in  the  League  Gov¬ 
ernment,  gives  America  only  one-sixth 
of  the  voting  power  bestowed  on  Great 
Britain. 

Nevertheless  a  majority  of  Demo- 
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cratic  senators,  in  obedience  to  orders 
from  the  White  House,  fought  stub¬ 
bornly,  albeit  with  faint  heart,  to  jam 
the  Covenant  through  to  ratification 
without  alteration,  modification,  or 
amendment. 

On  the  contrary,  Republican  senators 
resolved,  as  was  their  sacred  duty,  to 
extract  from  this  international  concoc¬ 
tion  as  much  poison  as  possible  short 
of  throwing  it  out  altogether.  So  they 
“Americanized”  the  League  Covenant 
by  reservations  which  rescue  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine,  forbid  the  sending  of 
American  youth  to  battle  in  far-off 
regions  without  the  consent  of  Con¬ 
gress,  keep  our  internal  domestic  affairs 
in  the  exclusive  control  of  our  own 
Government,  cleanse  the  American  name 
from  the  shame  of  the  Shantung  de¬ 
bauchery,  save  the  country  from  the 
business  ruin  and  general  economic  dis¬ 
aster  of  an  international  boycott,  pre¬ 
serve  the  nation  from  the  tyranny  of 
alien  labor  despots,  give  the  United 
States  equality  in  the  League  Govern¬ 
ment,  and,  in  general,  safeguard  our 
country  from  a  foreign,  purely  selfish, 
and  utterly  anti-American  domination. 

With  these  absolutely  indispensable 
reservations,  the  majority  of  Republican 
senators  were  willing  to  ratify  the 
Covenant  and  give  the  league  idea  a 
trial.  But  the  Democratic  party,  as 
now  constituted,  would  not  permit  the 
Covenant  thus  modified  to  be  adopted, 
even  as  a  part  of  the  Treaty. 

Where  Your  Vote  Will  Count 

A  NUMBER  of  eminent  Republican 
senators  also  voted  against  the  Cove¬ 
nant,  even  with  reservations;  but  they 
so  voted  because  of  exactly  opposite 
reasons  from  those  that  led  Adminis¬ 
tration  senators  to  reject  the  Treaty. 
These  Republican  senators  were  and  are 
convinced  that  the  League  Covenant  is 
so  ruinous  to  America  that  no  reserva¬ 
tions  can  protect  our  country;  whereas 
the  Administration  senators,  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  President’s  desires,  in¬ 
sist  that  the  United  States  shall  go  into 
the  league  scheme  without  any  safe¬ 
guards  whatever. 

So  the  issue  was  made  up  which  must 
be  settled  at  the  ballot  box.  It  is  an 
issue  which  searches  American  patriot¬ 
ism  to  its  very  depths,  and  which  makes 
an  elemental  appeal  to  women’s  pecul¬ 
iar  anxiety  for  the  security  and  well¬ 
being  of  home  and  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  exposure  of  what 
the  Covenant  provides,  we  still  hear 
the  hoarse  and  throat-worn  cry  that 
it  will  prevent  war.  Over  and  over 
again  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  league  will  actually  induce  hostili¬ 
ties,  and  these  demonstrations  have  not 
been  refuted— indeed,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  prove  them  erroneous. 
No!  These  unanswerable  and  unan¬ 
swered  arguments  have  been  met  only 
by  bald  assertions — assertions  entirely 
unsupported  by  facts  or  reasoning — 
that  the  league  will  make  war  im¬ 
possible.  Will  American  women  permit 
themselves  to  be  deceived  by  such  a 
parrot  cry  and  deceived  by  the  very 
same  persons  that  misled  them  once 
before  through  an  exactly  similar  and 
equally  false  assertion  about  “keeping 
out  of  war”? 

Then,  too,  it  was  and  is  said  that  the 
Covenant  does  not  mean  what  Republi¬ 
can  senators  declare  that  it  means,  and 
that  all  their  painstaking  work  is  mere 
pother — nothing  but  jaundiced  and  en¬ 
vious  partisanship.  Such  charges  were, 
of  course,  to  be  expected;  they  are  parts 
of  the  game. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  just  what 
does  the  Covenant  mean?  Everybody 
is  vitally  concerned  in  the  answer  to 
that  determinative  question;  and,  quite 
naturally,  women  are  interested  in  it 
most  of  all. 

Mr.  Wilson  and  his  supporters  tell 
us  that  it  means  certain  things;  others, 
here  and  abroad — publicists  and  states¬ 
men  whose  intellects  and  characters  are 
of  the  highest  order  and  universally  so 
recognized — positively  affirm  that  the 
Covenant  means  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  the  advocates  say  that  it  means. 
Who,  then,  is  to  decide?  It  is  criti- 
( Continued  on  page  42) 
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Union  Suits 
$1.65  each 


“  Great  stuff,  Ralph.  How  much  did  they  set  you  back  T* 
“ Only  $1.65  a  suit .” 

‘ ‘ Gee !  I’ve  been  a  spendthrift. 


OCK-IN  the  cool  comfort  of  the  bath  with  Topkis 
Athletic  Underwear.  Cut  along  loose,  generous  lines, 
Topkis  underwear  has  little  body-contact,  yet  it  does  not 
bag  or  bulk.  Free  play  for  arms  and  legs  supplies  the 
needed  spur  in  withering  weather. 

Topkis  underwear  is  made  from  finest  nainsook,  well- 
sewn  and  seamed.  Buttons  are  firmly  affixed.  And — 
sold  at  the  most  reasonable  prices! 

Unions  at  $1.65,  also  shirts-and-drawers  at  $1.00  the 
garment.  Treat  yourself  and  family  to  a  half-dozen  suits 
of  breezy,  toppy  Topkis.  The  price  is  so  unusually  low. 
Look  for  the  red-diamond  label. 
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/M A  G I NE  sifting 
through  delicate  silk 
mesh  anything  with  edges 
sharp  as  broken  glass. 
Wonderful  ?  Hard  to 
believe  ?  The  crystals  of 
Speed-grits  when  glued 
to  paper  or  cloth  will  cut, 
grind  or  polish  the  hardest 
steel.  Y et,  so  light  are  they , 
that  they  don't  harm  the 
tender  elastic  silk  sieve  of 
the  Speed- grits  grading 
machine. 
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UP  from  the  dust  of  the  crushing  room  glide  the  bucket-elevators — each 
bucket  heaped  high  with  its  load  of  crushed  and  sharp-splintered  abrasives. 

These  tiny  grits,  so  near  alike  that  with  the  naked  eye  you  can’t  tell  one 
from  the  other,  must  not  vary  in  size.  One  grit  a  trifle  oversize  on  abrasive 
paper  or  cloth  is  enough  to  mar  and  scratch  a  fine  polished  surface.  That’s 
where  the  need  of  exact  sorting  comes  in — and  the  grading  machines  are 
wizards  at  it. 

Watch  that  machine  as  it  starts  work  —  watch  its  screens  of  fragile  silk 
fibres  as  they  begin  vibrating  gently  —  watch  how  the  screens  sort  out  just 
the  grits  they  want  from  the  stream  of  mixed  sizes  that  flows  over  their 
silken  surfaces.  Results  are  nearly  always  100%,  but  one  oversize  grit  may 
have  squeezed  through. 

No  chances  are  taken  with  Speed-grits.  Straightway  these  sorted  grits 
are  turned  over  to  two  expert  screens  —  post  graduates  of  the  school  of 
accuracy.  Number  One  of  these  experts  sifts  out  the  grits  that  are  too  small. 
Number  Two  sorts  out  the  exact  sized  grains  wanted.  Every  oversized 
grain  is  skidded  into  the  discard. 

Still  a  chance  of  oversight? 

Before  these  grits  finally  take  up  their  finishing  role  on  the  ready-for-use  Speed-grits 
they  must  pass  a  final  test  before  a  board  of  “Detective"  screens — exacting  chaps  that 
search  carefully  all  over  again  for  that  one  chance  oversize  grit,  the  grit  that  might  do 
the  damage  on  some  delicate  polishing  job.  And  all  this  grading  is  just  one  of  the 
Manning  processes  that  put  the  “difference”  into  Speed-grits. 

Small  wonder  that  Speed-grits  are  depended  on  in  the  world  of  abrasives,  wherever 
there  is  polishing,  grinding,  or  cutting  to  be  done — small  wonder  that  “Good  Workmen 
Know  the  Difference.’’ 


Write  today  for  “The 


Speed-grits 

comes  in  the 
following  varieties: 
Garnet  Paper 
Garnet  Cloth 
Garnet  Combination 
Flint  Paper 
Emery  Cloth 
Emery  Paper 
Metalite  Cloth 
Handy  Rolls 
Grinding  Discs 
Durite  Cloth 
Durite  Combination 
Durundum  Paper 
Dukcndum  Cloth 


Difference  Book.”  Address  the 
Manning  Abrasive  Co.,  Factory 
and  Laboratory,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Sales  offices  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  and 
other  leading  cities.  Look  for 
Manning  Abrasive  Company  in 
your  telephone  book. 


Mannlnt 

Speeagtits 


Look  for  this  trade¬ 


mark  on  the  back 
of  every  sheet,  belt 
or  disc. 


Don’t  say  sandpaper, 
say  Speed-grits. 
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cally  important  that  we  Americans  shall 
have  that  point  cleared  up;  for  all  will 
admit  that  the  power  that  construes  the 
Covenant  will  decide  the  power  that 
rules  the  league. 

Will  each  member  nation,  by  and  for 
itself,  say  what  are  its  duties  and  obli¬ 
gations?  If  so,  it  is  plain  that  new 
sources  of  international  discord  are 
created  that  never  before  existed. 

Or  will  the  Central  League  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Geneva  determine  what  each 
member  nation  must  do- — what  men  it 
shall  send  to  war,  what  money  it  shall 
spend,  what  sacrifice  it  shall  make?  If 
so,  it  is  equally  plain  that  America  will 
be  the  bondman  of  the  international 
superstate. 

Exactly  the  same  situation  is  created 
that  led  to  our  Civil  War,  which  was 
at  bottom,  as  everybody  knows,  a  con¬ 
flict  as  to  the  meaning  of  our  Consti¬ 
tution.  But  in  that  case  the  struggle 
was  between  homogeneous  States  in  the 
same  country;  whereas  in  a  like  contest 
over  the  interpretation  of  this  inter¬ 
national  constitution  the  fight  would  be 
among  heterogeneous  nations  widely 
scattered  over  the  earth — the  Arma¬ 
geddon  of  prophecy. 

Is  that  prospect  inviting  to  anybody? 
Is  it  attractive  to  women,  instinctive 
lovers  of  peace  that  they  are? 

The  inane  question  is  often  asked : 
“What  better  plan  is  there  than  this 
League  of  Nations?”  So  far  as  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  the  American 
people  are  concerned,  it  is  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  plan  to  stick  to  our  one  traditional 
foreign  policy — a  policy  that  every 
American  statesman  of  every  political 
party,  from  George  Washington  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt  inclusive,  approved, 
advocated,  asserted,  and  defended.  To 
use  a  homely  and  familiar  illustration, 
what  happened  to  the  man  who  was 
well,  but  who  took  a  new  and  flamingly 
advertised  nostrum  in  the  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  better?  He  died,  did  he  not? 

So  powerfully  has  the  exposure  of 
the  League  Covenant  impressed  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  conscience  of  the  people 
that  the  tide  of  public  opinion  which 
at  the  beginning  seemingly  ran  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  league  has 
turned  against  it,  and  is  now  rising 
with  hourly  increasing  volume  and  cur¬ 
rent  toward  the  traditional  American 
policy  of  honorable  friendship  with  all 
the  world  and  no  foreign  entanglements 
whatever. 

This  is  the  ground  taken  by  those 
Republican  senators  who  heroically 
voted  against  acceptance  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant  on  any  terms;  and,  although  these 
senators  are  yet  in  the  minority,  every¬ 
body — even  their  opponents — concedes 
that  among  them  are  some  of  the  ablest 
and  best  equipped  statesmen  in  Amer¬ 
ica  or  the  world.  This  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  very  gravest  significance 
to  every  voter  and  especially  to  women, 
since,  when  these  senators  took  this 
stand,  they  had  everything  to  lose,  per¬ 
sonally  and  politically,  and  nothing  to 
gain — except  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 

Reversing  the  Truth 

WE  are  told  that  blind  acceptance  of 
the  League  Covenant  without  the 
Republican  reservations  is  essential  to 
the  exercise  of  America’s  ethical  power 
over  humanity.  It  is  just  the  other  way 
around.  The  sublimest  truth  of  mod¬ 
ern  times  is  that  America’s  moral  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  world  has  been  and  is  the 
most  powerful  force  for  righteousness 
and  human  advancement  that  ever  ex¬ 
isted.  Living  on  this  ocean-bound  con¬ 
tinent,  working  out  our  American  in¬ 
stitutions  of  orderly  freedom,  we  have 
had  a  profound  and  ever-increasing 
effect  on  all  mankind.  It  is  a  fact  of 
history  that  America  has  been  the  in¬ 
spiration  and  example  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  republican  governments  in 
other  countries. 

Nor  has  our  nation  ever  failed  to 
respond  to  any  call  to  duty  beyond  our 
borders — excepting  only  in  Mexico  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years,  a  disgraceful 
dereliction  that  will  be  remedied  by  the 
next  Administration. 

This  unprecedented  and  unrivaled 
moral  position  will  be  abandoned  the 
moment  we  begin  the  role  of  inter¬ 


national  meddler;  and  that  is  just  what 
the  present  League  Covenant  makes  us 
— a  meddler,  too,  interfering  with  the 
affairs  of  other  peoples,  not  as  our  own 
judgment  and  sense  of  duty  tell  us 
what  is  wise  and  right  for  us  to  do, 
but  as  the  demands  of  nations  with 
axes  to  grind  compel  us  to  do.  For,  in 
mixing  in  troubles  that  are  none  of  our 
business,  we  must  either  agree  with  our 
“associates”  or  bicker  and  quarrel  with 
them,  as  witness  the  Fiume  imbroglio. 
And  that  portentous  dispute  is  the  small¬ 
est,  mildest,  and  simplest  of  the  many 
others  that  we  must  deal  with  if  we  go 
into  the  League. 

The  Fiume  entanglement  makes  plain 
what  would  happen  to  us  if  we  accepted 
without  reservation  the  League  Cove¬ 
nant  and  became,  without  any  safe¬ 
guards  whatever,  a  member  of  that 
European  and  Asiatic  balance  of  power 
which  the  Covenant  seeks  to  establish. 
For  the  proposed  league  is  merely  a 
new  balance  of  power — an  alliance  by 
which  America  is  required  to  maintain 
at  enormous  expense,  and  by  arms,  if 
necessary,  the  territorial  boundaries  and 
political  establishments  fixed  by  the  se¬ 
cret  Paris  conclave. 

Is  not  the  inherent  feminine  instinct 
for  protection  of  home  and  country  out¬ 
raged  by  the  attempt  to  inveigle  us  into 
an  international  arrangement  which  not 
only  razes  every  defense  with  which  na¬ 
ture  and  American  statesmanship  have 
provided  us,  and  invites  foreign  inter¬ 
ference  in  our  affairs,  but  that  also 
compels  us  to  shed  American  blood  and 
squander  American  money  in  settling 
alien  quarrels  and  in  supporting  foreign 
intrigues? 

She  Will  Watch  the  Pennies 

WOMEN’S  conservatism  is  also  mani¬ 
fested  by  their  instinct  for  saving 
and  economy;  those  who  are  extravagant 
are  exceptions  and  display  a  quality  dis¬ 
tinctly  nonfeminine.  All  agree  that  our 
national  situation  requires  the  utmost 
watchfulness  over  public  expenditures. 
Such  shocking  financial  recklessness  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  witnessed  as  that 
from  which  the  country  has  suffered 
during  the  last  seven  desolating  years. 
Much  of  the  remediable  cause  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  is  due  to  the  appall¬ 
ing  waste  of  public  funds — every  dollar 
of  taxes  is  added  to  the  price  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  And  the  taxes  enforced  upon  us 
are  the  most  unscientific,  unbusiness¬ 
like,  complicated,  and  burdensome  in 
fiscal  history.  Is  any  provident  woman 
willing  to  trust  the  prodigious  task  of 
retrenchment  and  tax  reform  to  those 
responsible  for  the  desperate  financial 
plight  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves? 
If  not,  women  must  perforce,  and  as 
a  matter  of  sheer  prudence,  vote  the 
Republican  ticket. 

Women  will  be  attracted  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  standard  by  another  fundamental 
element  of  feminine  character,  the  de¬ 
sire  for  construction,  the  impulse  for 
building  and  planting.  Everybody  knows 
that  more  constructive  legislation  must 
be  devised  and  enacted  and  larger  con¬ 
structive  policies  formulated  and  put  in 
practice  during  the  next  few  years  than 
ever  before.  The  creative  faculty  in 
statesmanship  is  absolutely  indispensa¬ 
ble  throughout  the  present  decade  if  the 
country  is  to  be  saved  from  disaster. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  American 
creative  talent  has  been  and  now  is 
within  the  Republican  party,  and  very 
little  within  the  Democratic  party.  For 
instance,  practically  every  constructive 
law  enacted  during  the  last  seven  years 
was  originated,  drafted,  and  advocated 
by  Republicans  or  by  former  Progres¬ 
sives  who  are  now  Republicans.  The 
Banking  Law,  the  Child  Labor  Bill,  the 
Tariff  Commission  Statute,  the  Foreign 
Trade  Combination  Act,  are  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  such  measures. 

The  reason  for  the  absence  of  con¬ 
structive  ability  in  the  Democratic 
party  is  that  for  most  of  the  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  generations  it  has  been 
the  party  of  opposition.  Its  function 
has  been  the  useful  if  unhappy  one  of 
criticism  and  complaint.  It  was  natural 
and  inevitable,  therefore,  that  those 
who  by  nature  are  faultfinders  and  ob- 
( Continued  on  page  44) 


cushion  of  air,  gently  "beats”  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  life 


Although  your  reception  hall  rug  receives  harsh  traffic,  it  will 
brightly  welcome  callers  for  years  longer  if  you  clean  it  with  The 
Hoover.  The  Hoover  beats  out  the  destructive  street  grit  that 
becomes  embedded.  It  sweeps  straight  the  heel-crushed  nap  and 
picks  up  the  stubborn,  clinging  litter.  It  suctions  up  the  color- 
dimming  surface  dirt.  Only  The  Hoover  does  all  of  these  essential 
things.  And  it  is  the  largest  selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 

&he  HOOVER 

It  Beats  —  as  it  Sweeps — as  it  Cleans 
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The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company 

The  oldest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 

North  Canton,  Ohio  Hamilton,  Canada 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 
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jectors  should  be  drawn  to  the  party 
of  opposition;  and  that  those  who  by 
birth  found  themselves  in  that  organ¬ 
ization  should  acquire  the  habit  of  criti¬ 
cism  rather  than  exercise  the  construc¬ 
tive  faculty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican 
party  having  had  in  charge  the  nation’s 
affairs  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  sixty  years  was  constantly  required 
to  do  constructive  work;  those  who  were 
by  nature  builders  were  attracted  to 
that  organization ;  and  those  who  by 
birth  found  themselves  Republicans 
were  forced  to  exercise  the  construc¬ 
tive  rather  than  the  critical  faculty. 

So  it  came  about  that  one  party  was 
and  is  best  fitted  for  construction  and 
management,  while  the  other  party  was 
and  is  best  fitted  for  criticism  and 
opposition. 

If  it  is  said  that  in  its  long  period 
of  power  the  Republican  party  made 
mistakes  and  permitted  abuses  to  grow 
up,  the  answer  is  that  this  tendency 
was  reversed  by  a  historic,  regenerative 
movement  within  the  Republican  party, 
the  like  of  which  was  never  before  seen 
in  political  history.  That  movement, 
almost  entirely  constructive  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  was  made  by  the  great  majority 
of  Republican  voters — a  vital  fact, 
proved  to  be  a  fact;  by  the  number  of 
ballots  actually  cast  at  the  polls. 

Practically  all  of  the  tremendous 
moral  and  intellectual  force  that 
brought  the  Progressive  party  into 
being  is  now  functioning  within  the 
Republican  party  from  which  that  force 
came.  This  fact  is  the  most  important 
circumstance  in  American  political  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  hour.  To  no  body  of 
citizens  is  this  Republican  reunion  more 
welcome  than  to  women,  who  were  by 
far  the  most  determined  and  aggressive 
element  of  the  mighty  forward  move¬ 
ment  led  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who, 
had  he  lived,  would  have  been  nomi¬ 
nated  by  acclamation  as  the  Republican 
candidate  for  president. 

Just  what  does  this  normal  and  in¬ 
evitable  coalition  of  kindred  groups  of 
one  great  army  mean  ? 

It  means  the  cooperation  of  the  lib¬ 
eral  and  conservative  forces  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life,  each  acting  as  a  chedk  upon 
the  extreme  proposals  of  the  other, 
each  assisting  the  other  to  reach  sensi¬ 
ble  conclusions,  each  helping  the  other 
to  work  out  their  joint  program  for  the 
general  interests  of  all  the  people. 


of  the  whole  country  on  the  existing 
situation,  and  of  thus  devising  concrete 
and  definite  plans  for  the  future,  is  be¬ 
ing  utilized  or  even  considered  by  Demo¬ 
cratic  leaders;  nor  is  any  movement  to 
that  end  discernible  among  the  masses 
of  those  who  have  heretofore  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket.  The  Democratic  plat- 
form  will  be  concocted  by  the  worn-out 
and  discredited  methods  of  a  bygone 
day.  As  heretofore,  it  will  be  the  work 
of  professional  politicians  exclusively. 

Does  not  this  contrast  indicate  ste¬ 
rility  or  confusion  of  mind  in  one  party 
at  this  time  and  fecundity  of  thought, 
together  with  definiteness  of  aim,  in 
the  other  party?  If  so,  can  any  citizen 
who  looks  ahead  hesitate  with  which 
party  to  cast  his  or  her  lot  at  the  com¬ 
ing  election?  Can  women,  especially, 
falter  in  taking  their  stand  under  the 
Republican  banner? 


What  the  G.  0.  P.  Promises 


Building  the  Platform 


ITS 

CLEAN 


ALREADY  we  see  the  excellent  results 
.  of  this  union.  A  great  committee,  of 
men  and  women  of  every  shade  of  opin¬ 
ion,  from  every  walk  of  life,  represent¬ 
ing  every  interest  in  the  Republic  and 
living  in  every  section  of  the  land,  is 
planning  and  building  a  platform  which 
the  Republican  National  Convention 
will  use  for  its  model  if  indeed  that 
body  does  not  adopt  outright  the  pro¬ 
posals  thus  prepared  for  it.  This  popu¬ 
lar  platform  committee  is  historic ;  it 
is  the  first  time  the  voters  of  a  party 
have  so  directly  participated  in  the 
shaping  of  party  measures  and  the 
framing  of  party  policies. 

This  Republican  platform  plan  is 
an  assurance  to  all  the  people  that 
the  party  program,  thus  evolved,  springs 
from  the  common  sense  and  common 
honesty  of  all  classes  of  citizens,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  practicable  solution  of  ex¬ 
isting  and  urgent  problems.  And,  what 
is  of  equal  moment,  this  plan  is  a  guar¬ 
anty  to  every  voter  that  every  promise 
made  by  the  Republican  party  at  its 
national  convention  will  be  carried  out 
to  the  letter. 

Of  the  many  things  done  by  that 
remarkable  man,  Mr.  Will  H.  Hays, 
which  have  won  for  him  the  steady  con¬ 
fidence  and  enthusiastic  approval  of  all 
Republicans  and  the  envious  admiration 
of  all  Democrats,  nothing  has  appealed 
more  strongly  to  the  intelligence  and 
conscience  of  the  nation  than  his  idea 
of  this  committee  of  platform  builders 
drawn  from  the  1'ank  and  file  of  our 
citizenship.  It  distinguishes  him  not 
only  as  a  great  politician,  but  it  also 
shows  that  he  possesses  the  acuteness, 
breadth,  and  foresight  of  the  statesman. 
No  such  method  of  getting  the  thought 


OF  course  the  general  Republican  pro¬ 
gram  will  appeal  ’o  women  as  wel. 
as  to  all  other  citizens.  For  instance 
we  will  maintain  law  and  order,  ener¬ 
gize  the  administration  of  justice,  anc 
conduct  government  by  methods  of  regu¬ 
lar  procedure. 

We  will  enact  an  honest  protectiv< 
tariff  and  make  the  Tariff  Commissioi 
effective  and  adequate;  create  a  budge" 
system  and  prevent  vast  and  intolerable 

wa  g"j^g 

We  will  remedy  just  grievances  o 
labor  by  laws  passed  freely  and  with 
out  coercion;  promote  cooperative  buy 
ing  and  marketing  by  our  rural  popu 
lation ;  improve  waterways  and  roads 
provide  new  and  cheap  homes  for  mil 
lions  of  people  by  irrigation  and  rec 
lamation  of  the  public  domain. 

We  will  revise  and  readjust  the  mad 
dening  jumble  of  tax  laws  and  regula 
Hons,"  the  most  unscientific  the  worl- 
has  ever  seen ;  abolish  the  excess-profit 
tax,  that  leech  on  the  veins  of  business 
simplify  income-tax  returns  and  busi 
ness  reports,  those  parents  of  a  nev 
profession  of  expensive  advisers  an 
accountants;  discharge  thousands  o 
Government  spies,  those  useless,  lift 
vexing,  money-eating  parasites  impose 
upon  us  in  imitation  of  foreign  autc 
cratic  systems. 

We  will  strengthen  and  encourag 
business  by  constructive  legislation  an 
affirmative  policies,  as  well  as  by  stril 
ing  off  those  shackles  which  Democrat: 
bureaucracy  has  fastened  upon  con 
mercial  and  financial  enterprise. 

For  example,  the  ancient  Sherma 
Law  merely  enables  demagogues  1 
constantly  nag  and  distress  hone; 
business  'men — it  never  prevented,  bi 
actually  encourages,  business  evils.  V 
will  replace  it  with  a  national  inco 
poration  act  or  some  better .  method  < 
business  regulation  that  will  actual 
prevent  business  abuses  and  not  bu 
den  and  intimidate  legitimate  unde 
takings. 

We  will  erase  from  the  statute  bool 
our  shipping  laws,  which  forbid  ove 
seas  commerce  in  American  ships  u 
der  the  American  flag.  We  will  eith 
pass  up-to-date  shipping  laws  that  w 
place  an  American  marine  on  the  oces 
on  equal  terms  with  that  of  other  n 
tions,  or  else  we  will  financially  a 
American  lines  so  that,  under  the  Arne 
ican  flag,  they  can  compete  with  foreii 
carriers. 


We  will  announce  and  put  into  pra 
tice,  SO  firmly  that  it  never  can 
overthrown,  an  American  national  p< 
icy  that  honest  American  investmen 
abroad  will  be  protected  by  all  t 
power  of  the  American  Governme 
from  injury,  spoliation,  and  destrr 
tion;  and  that  American  citizens  in  ai 
land  will  be  safeguarded  in  their  la’ 
ful  rights  by  all  the  force  the  Americ; 
nation  can  command. 

We  will  help  Europe  and  all  t 
world  in  evei’y  way  we  can  that  do 
not  mean  the  impoverishment  of  Amt 
ica;  but  we  will  not  send  our  young  m 
to  be  killed  and  spend  billions  of  t 
people’s  money  in  supporting  the  mi 
tary  schemes  of  alien  governments. 

These  are  examples  by  which  the  oi 
lines  of  the  purposes  and  program 
the  Republican  party  may  be  fixed. 
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Kelly  Caterpillars  Enabled 
5-Ton  Truck  to  Haul  16- 
T on  Load  Over  Mountains 


‘it  was  extraordinary,”  writes  Mr.  C.  H.  Hemme  of  San  Diego, 
owner  of  the  truck,  “to  see  the  rubber  of  the  Kelly-Springfield 
Caterpillar  tire  spread  itself  from  underneath  the  weight  of  the  load 
and  assume  its  normal  shape  again  when  released.  We  firmly 
believe  that  only  tne  Caterpillar  tire,  allowing  the  rubber  to  spread 
in  several  directions,  saved  the  day,  as  no  other  tire  would  have 
stood  the  extreme  overload  without  coming  loose  from  the  steel. 

For  heavy-duty  service  there  is  no  tire  that  gives  me  more  satisfaction 
than  the  Kelly-Springfield  Caterpillar  tire.” 

We  don't  recommend  overloading  a  truck.  It  is  bad  for  the  truck  and 
bad  for  the  tires.  But  there  are  times  when  overloading  is  necessary, 
and  when  that  time  comes  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  your 
tires  can  haul  any  load  the  truck  can  bear. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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TRADEMARK 


THOUSANDS  of  tires  are  ruined  every  day  by  reason 
of  their  being  run  without  enough  air  in  them  and  all 
because  the  tire  user  has  found  it  too  much  trouble  to  take 
off  the  Dust  Cap  to  measure  the  air  pressure. 

Rather  than  fuss  with  a  stuck  Dust  Cap,  a  great  many 
motorists  dispense  with  Dust  Caps  entirely  and  run  into 
another  form  of  trouble  which  is  damage  to  the  valve-stem 
and  consequent  inability  to  unscrew  the  rim-nut  and 
extract  the  tube  from  the  casing. 

The  Schrader  Universal  KWIK-ON-AN-OFF  Dust  Cap 
can  be  removed  or  put  on  in  two  seconds  or  less.  Just  slip 
it  over  the  valve-stem  and  turn  until  tight.  To  remove, 
give  one  turn  in  the  other  direction. 

Price  50  cents  per  set  of  four 


Switzerland 

of/fmericak 


William  Jennings  Bryan 
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struggle  is  now  going  on  in  Japan. 
Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  there 
have  been  many  notable  illustrations  ot 
the  irresistible  trend  away  from  the 
arbitrary  power  of  a  few  toward  the 
final  goal— “a  government  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 


Do  Not  Fear  Civilized  “Socialism” 


fT»HIS  tendency,  though  occasionally 
E5S-S* tat  the 

Sonusesmwhat°ris  S  "popular 

ernment,  is  sure  to  be  in  the  inajority, 
for  it  seldom  tak^s  a  generation  fo 
any  movement  in  the  direcaonofpopu- 
lar  government  to  triumph.  Witness  in 
this^country,  for  instance,  the  change  1 
the  Federal  Constitution  providing  for 

the  dire"  ejection  of  »7‘»n,imaries 
people,  the  substitution  of  ^e  primari 
for  the  boss-ridden  convention,  and  the 
growth  of  the  initiative  and  referen¬ 
dum.  That  the  people  have  a  right  t 
have  what  they  want  is  the  first  and 
most  fundamental  principle  m  P°Pu-ar 
government.  Constitutions  do  not  1 

ftrict  tWs  right;  they  simply  direct  how 
-•it  shall  be  exercised.  , 

When  we  consider  the  question  of 
government,  no  matter  vdiat  its  forri  , 
we  come  face  to  face  with  a  natural  di 
vision  of  the  subject  into  two  parts, 
viz  coercive  government  and  coopera¬ 
tive  government.  The  philosophical 
anarchist  contends  that  government 
will  not  be  necessary  when  civilization 
reaches  a  point  where  each  citiz  n  is 
a  law  unto  himself,  and  will,  wjtnout 
governmental  restrictions,  1  ecognize  - 
rights  of  others.  Admitting  that  the 
need  of  coercive  government  vnl  di- 
minish  with  the  advance  of  cmliza 
tion  and  that  the  importance  of  the 
‘‘Thou  Shall  Not’s”  will  grow  less  and 
less  as  moral  standards  are  raised,  the 
condition  presupposed  by  the  anarchs 
is  too  remote  to  raise  a  practical 


tion  of  socialism.  It  carries  for  a  small 
cost  the  letters  and  papers  which  would 
be  distributed  at  a  much  greater  cost  if 
the  mails  were  left  to  private  monopoly. 
The  Government  has  recently  extended 
the  activities  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  Rural  delivery  was  established, 
then  came  the  parcel  post,  and  now 
we  have  the  postal  savings  bank, 
each  invading,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  field  of  individual  and  corporate 
activity. 

And  so  in  the  cities.  Nearly  all  the 
municipalities  own  and  operate  city 
water  plants,  and  many  of  them  city 
lighting  plants.  The  same  political  law 
of  gravitation  which  has  drawn  the 
above-mentioned  activities  within  the 
reach  of  the  government  will  ultimately 
bring  the  street  car  lines,  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  lines,  and  the  railroads 
under  government  ownership  and  oper¬ 
ation. 

Why?  Because  they  are,  by  nature, 
natural  monopolies;  that  is, _  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  such  businesses  are 
conducted  exclude  competition.  There 
cafinot  be  competition  in  water  plants 
without  great  economic  loss  and  incon¬ 
venience.  The  same  is  true  of  lighting 
plants,  street  car  lines,  telegraphs  and 
telephones.  The  railroad  is  more  and 
more  recognized  as  a  natural  monopoly 
and  wilf  ultimately  be  treated  as 
such. 

This  brings  us  to  a  fundamental  prqp- 
osition,  namely,  that  a  private  monopoly 
is  indefensible  and  intolerable.  Inde¬ 
fensible  because  it  cannot  be  defended; 
and  intolerable  because  no  indefensible 
thing  will  be  tolerated  by  a  free  people 
when  they  undei'stand  the  subject 
Wherever  competition  is  impossible  am 
monopoly  necessary,  it  must  be  a  gov 
ernment  monopoly,  operated  for  th< 
benefit  of  all  the  people,  and  not  a  pri¬ 
vate  monopoly,  operated  for  the  benefi 
of  a  few  people. 


Where  Socialism  Is  Strong 


But  the  theory  overlooks  a  fact  that 
is  eminently  practical,  that  is,  tha.  the 
cooperative  work  of  government  in¬ 
creases  with  civilization,  and  furnishes 
increasing  need  for  the  lomt  ac^ 
which  the  government  only  can  pro- 

V1  In  considering  the  cooperative  work 
of  government,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  caution  you  not  to  be  frightened 
away  from  any  needed  a^vaace  • 
the  direction  of  joint  action  by  the  epi¬ 
thet  which  is  usually  hurled  against 
those  who  suggest  any  enlargement  of 
the  sphere  of  governmental  activity. 
The  word  “Socialism”  is  the  specter 
with  which  the  friends  of  private  mo¬ 
nopoly  are  wont  to  attempt  to  scare  the 
public  away  from  propositions  involv¬ 
ing  government  ownership.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  face  the  subject  squaiely 
in  order  that  the  real  issue  may  be  un¬ 
derstood.  Using  the  term  in  a  broad 
sense,  every  act  of  government  may 
be  described  as  socialistic — that  is, 
society,  acting  together,  does  for  all 
what  would  be  otherwise  left  to  individ¬ 
ual  action. 

Our  schools  are  socialistic;  they  pro¬ 
vide  by  taxation  for  a  system  of  in¬ 
struction  that  would  otherwise  be  left 
to  individual  initiative  and  enterprise. 
Our  road  system  is  socialistic  both  in 
the  city  and  in  the  country ;  the  people, 
acting  together,  do  what  otherwise 
would  be  left  to  individual  effort  or  to 
voluntary  associations  of  individuals. 
Even  our  courts  of  justice  are  socia.is- 
tic-  they  are  tribunes  established  by 
law,  and  supported  by  taxes,  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  old  plan  under  which  each 
individual  enforced  what  he  regaided 
as  his  right  by  individual  violence.  The 
feuds  that  survive  in  remote  mountain 
regions  furnish  us  illustrations  of  the 
condition  which  would  exist  every¬ 
where,  if  we  had  not  carried  the  ^social¬ 
istic  idea  far  enough  to  establish  or¬ 
derly  government.  Illustrations  could 
be  multiplied  without  limit.  Our  post 
office  is  a  very  long  step  in  the  direc- 


THE  strength  of  the  Socialist  part; 

in  the  United  States  rests,  first,  upo: 
its  attack  upon  existing  abuses  m  gov 
ernment,  but  these  abuses  are  not  a  nec 
essary  part  of  individualism.  They  ar 
abuses  that  can  be  corrected  without  in 
jury  to  individualism  and  ought  to  b 
corrected.  When  these  abuses  are  coi 
rected,  as  they  will  be — the  sooner  th 
better — the  Socialist  party  will  be  weal 
ened  instead  of  strengthened.  Th 
Socialist  party  derives  strength,  in  th 
second  place,  from  the  advocacy  c 
things  which  are  not  socialistic.  Tx 
theoretical  socialist  attacks  the  prii 
ciple  of  competition  and  declares  it  to  1 
economically  wrong.  The  fact  that  1 
supports  government  ownership  ougl 
not  to  embarrass  the  individualists,  wl 
favor  government  ownership  where  eon 
petition  is  impossible  and  they  have  i 
choose  between  government  ownersh: 
and  private  monopoly.  When  the  go 
ernments,  State  and  local,  have  tak< 
over  the  natural  monopolies  and  are 
position  to  defend  the  principle  of  cor 
petition  wherever  it  is  possible  to  a 
ply  it,  they  will  be  able  to  make  a  mix 
stronger  resistance  to  the  sociali 
theory.  1 

Limitations  placed  upon  competitx 
are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  tn 
ory  that  competition  is  necessary;  it 
possible  to  recognize  a  thing  as  good 
principle  and  yet  apply  restrictions  to 
in  operation.  Any  principle,  howev 
good,  may  become  harmful  in  extrei 
cases.  For  instance,  air  is  necessary 
human  life,  yet  air,  in  the  form  of  t 
cyclone  and  hurricane,  may  destroy  r 
man  life ;  water  is  necessary  to  the  bo 
and  yet  one  may  drown  in  it.  And 
we  cannot  do  without  fire,  yet  fire  I 
comes  harmful  when  it  takes  the  fo; 
of  conflagration.  But  illustrations  n( 
not  be  confined  to  Nature.  The  right 
restrict  competition  by  law  is  now  u 
versally  recognized.  It  is  lawful  to  c 
lect  interest,  yet  there  is  a  usury  law 
nearly  every  State,  limiting  the  amoi 
of  interest  that  can  be  collected.  A 
we  have,  in  a  like  manner,  restricted  1 
( Continued  on  page  48) 
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In  Glacier 
National  Park  an 
Alpine  grandeur,  rugged 
and  rough,  but  majestic, 

I  spreads  out  before  you  in  mar¬ 
velous  panorama.  Here  on  the 
"Top  of  the  Continent’  is  the 
Switzerland  of  America. 

“Glacier”  is  your  only  national  park 
on  the  main  line  of  a  transcontinen¬ 
tal  railroad.  En  route  to  North 
Pacific  Coast,  Alaska  or  California 
visit  Lake  Chelan,  Mt.  Rainier  and 
Crater  Lake  National  Parks. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and 
Aeroplane  map  of  Glacier  National 
Park .  and  Summer  Tourist  Fares,  or 
inquireof  nearest  ticket  or  tourist  agent. 

C.  E.  STONE 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Glacier  National  Park 


Nat  i  o  nal  Park 
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COPYRIGHT  1  920  BY 
GOODALL  WORSTED  CO. 


rcgistereo  u  s.  patent  office 

THE  GENUINE  CLOTH 

MFD.  ONLY  BY  GOODALL  WORSTED  CO 

cf5here  is  only  One  Genuine 
Palm  Beach  Cloth.  cUhe  trade- 
marked.  label  in  the  coat  is 
your  safeguard. 
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'Genuine  Palm  Beach  Suits 

are  shown  in  many  patterns — 
in  dark  colors  as  well  as  li&ht. 

At  all  Good  Clothiers. 


THE^PALM  0EACH  cMILLS 

Goodall  Worsted  Company,  Sanford,  Me. 
A.  Rohaut,  Selling  A&ent,  229  Fourth  Avenue,  eN\  Y. 


Suits  Came  In  Dark  Shades? 


hat’s  nothing.  Lots  of  folks  call  any  Sum¬ 
mer  cloth  “PALM  Beach.’’  oArent  even 
aware  that  every  real  PALM  BEACH  SUIT 
bears  the  trademarked  label  shown  on  this  pa&e. 

d3e  your  choice  li^ht  or  dark— you’ll  find  it  in 
solid  shades  and  fancy  patterns  that  closely 
match  fine  imported  worsteds.  <© 

°Be  COOL  in  "Washable,  Durable,  Delightfully 
Comfortable  PALM  BEACH. 

Good  clothiers  throughout  the  land  are  showing 
smartly  tailored  suits  of  the  genuine  cloth. 
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A  Permanent 


supplies  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  vacation 
season,  a  reliable  writing  implement  with  a  self- 
contained  ink  supply  that  releases  you  from  the 
slavery  of  a  desk  and  ink  well  and  turns  all  out- 
doors  into  a  convenient  place  at  any  time  to  do 
ail  the  letter  writing  that  family  ties  or  business 
and  social  activities  demand. 

Three  types:  Regular,  Safety  and  Self  Filling 
$2.50  and  up  at  Best  Dealers 

L.  E.  Waterman  Company 

<ff  191  Broadway,  New  York 

Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco 
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Tube  Repair — in  5  Minutes 


It's  easier  to  vulcanize  a  permanent  tube  repair  —  with  the 
Shale r  Vulcanizer — than  to  apply  a  temporary  patch 
that  soon  comes  off. 


The  smooth  feather-edge  patch  of  a  Shaler  is  perfectly 
vulcanized  to  the  tube — and  makes  it  as  good  as  new. 
Over  one  million  motorists  carry  Shaler  Vulcanizers  in  their  cars 
for  emergency  use  on  the  road  and  repairing  tubes  at  home. 
Simple — safe — automatic — anyone  can  make  perfect  tube  repairs 
with  it  anywhere  in  5  minutes. 


C.  A.  Shaler  Co.,  1104  Fourth  St.,  Waupun,  Wis. 


All  Accessory  Dealers  Sell  It 
Ask  Your  Dealer  for  a  Demonstration 


5  Mirixxte  Vulcanizer 


The  Tariff  Question 

TARIFF  taxation  has  been  a  long;-. 

standing  issue  between  the  two  domi¬ 
nant  parties.  The  Republican  party 
favors  the  higher,  rates,  generally  de¬ 
scribed  as  protective,  while  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  favors  the  lower  rates. 
Thehigher  rates  aim  to  “protect  Ameri¬ 
can  industry,”  while  in  levying  the 
lower  rates  revenue  only  is  sought.  Mv 
space  does  not  permit  an  extended  dis¬ 
cussion  of  any  of  the  issues — especially 
of  an  issue  so  large  and  so  long  stand¬ 
ing  as  the  tariff  issue.  If  one  believes 
in  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  he  favors 
such  rates  as  will  raise  the  revenue  re¬ 
quired  and  he  stops  when  enough  rev¬ 
enue  is  secured ;  the  advocate  of  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  may  favor  a  rate  which 
will  yield  very  little  revenue,  but  give 
a  large  amount  of  protection  to  a  so- 
called  home  industry,  and  he  never 
knows  when  to  stop.  A  protective  tariff 
is  of  little  advantage  to  the  domestic 
industry  unless  it  is  added  to  the  price 
of  the  home  product,  and  it  can  easily 
be  seen  that  it  may  be  so  high  as  to  pro 
hibit  all  importations,  and  therefore 
yield  no  revenue,  while  it  may  lay  a 
heavy  burden  upon  those  who  purchase 
domestic  goods. 

The  women  rightfully  boast  of  their 
superiority  as  shoppers,  and  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  they  could  obtain  a 
very  clear  understanding  of  the  pro¬ 


freedom  of  contract  between  employer 
and  employee  to  the  extent  of  limiting 
the  hours  of  labor,  and  we  have  com¬ 
pelled  employers  to  give  attention  to 
sanitation  and  safety. 

Whenever  an  extension  of  govern¬ 
mental  power  is  proposed,  the  proposi¬ 
tion  should  be"  examined  and  decided 
upon  its  merits;  it  is  much  easier  to 
decide  a  principle  when  applied  to  a 
concrete  case  than  to  decide  it  in  the 
abstract. 

Having  considered  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  governmental  questions,  the 
form  of  government,  and  the  rules  that 
govern  cooperative  action,  we  come  to 
the  surface  issues ;  that  is,  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  fundamental  principles  to  new 
problems. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  here 
that  in  the  North  the  per  capita  wealth 
of  the  members  of  the  Republican  party 
is  considerably  greater  than  the  per 
per  capita  wealth  of  the  members  of  the 
Democratic  party.  This  explains  why, 
on  the  theory  announced  in  the  Parable 
of  the  Sower  (“The  cares  of  this  world 
and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  choke 
the  word”),  the  Democratic  party  has 
led  in  securing  all  the  great  reforms 
accomplished  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  Reforms  originate  with,  and  are 
brought  about  by,  those  who  suffer  from 
existing  abuses;  they  are  opposed  by 
those  who  profit  by  the  abuses  that  need 
to  be  abolished. 

The  question  of  taxation  is  the  most 
permanent  of  the  problems  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  public  opinion,  when  intelli¬ 
gently  formed  on  this  subject,  may  be 
expressed  in  a  single  sentence ;  viz.,  tax- 
ation  should  he  limited  in  amount  to  the 
sum  necessary  for  the  proper  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  government;  the  burden 
of  taxation  should  be  distributed  as 
equitably  as  possible  among  the  people; 
and  the  money  collected  should  be  so 
appropriated  as  to  distribute  among  the 
people  as  fairly  as  possible  the  benefits 
which  flow  from  its  expenditure.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  taxation  may  be  divided 
into  two  forms,  direct  and  indirect.  The 
direct  form  of  taxation  is  the  form 
usually  employed  by  the  State  and 
smaller  units  of  government,  and  is  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  value  of  the  property 
assessed,  except  in  the  case  of  licenses, 
occupation,  or  corporation  taxes.  The 
Federal  taxes  are  derived  chiefly  from 
two  sources :  the  indirect,  from  the  cus¬ 
tomhouse,  and  the  direct,  from  the  in¬ 
come  and  corporation  tax.  Of  the  two 
sources,  the  latter  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  justice  because  it  is  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  income  received,  and 
usually  measures  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  from  which  the  income  is  derived 
or  to  the  value  of  the  individual  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  the  government  protects. 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 

tective  tariff  if  merchants  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  attach  to  the  goods  sold  a 
statement  showing  how  much  of  the 
total  price  is  due  to  the  cost  of  the 
goods  and  how  much  to  the  tariff.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add  that  very  few  pur¬ 
chasers  would  voluntarily  pay  the 
amount  added  by  the  tariff.  A  law  re¬ 
quiring  merchants  to  lay  the  facts  be¬ 
fore  the  customer  would  be  fatal  to  the 
cause  of  the  protectionists.  In  other 
words,  the  strength  of  protection  lies 
in  the  fact  that  its  burdens  are  con¬ 
cealed.  The  French  writer,  Bastiat, 
wittily  exposed  the  fallacy  of  protec¬ 
tion  when  he  said  that  the  chief  advan¬ 
tage  of  an  indirect  tax  is  that  it  en¬ 
ables  the  government  “to  get  the  most 
feathers  off  the  goose  with  the  least 
squawking.” 

The  Money  Question 

THE  money  question  is  next  in  im¬ 
portance  to  the  question  of  taxation 
and  this  also  is  too  large  to  elaborate 
here.  I  shall  only  mention  two  phases 
of  the  money  question — first,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Government  notes  and 
bank  notes.  The  Democratic  party  re¬ 
gards  the  right  to  issue  money  as  not 
only  a  constitutional  right  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  but  as  a  sovereign 
right  of  government  that  ought  never 
to  be  delegated  to  private  corporations. 
This  has  been  the  position  of  the 
Democratic  party  from  the  days  of 
Jefferson  and  Jackson.  The  new  cur¬ 
rency  law  follows  the  Democratic  idea 
and  makes  the  reserve  bank  notes 
Government  notes,  loaned  to  the  banks 
instead  of  bank  notes,  issued  by  the 
banks. 

The  other  difference  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  may  be  made  is  between  what  is 
known  as  scientific  money  and  metallic 
money.  The  advocates  of  scientific 
money  contend  that,  as  the  value  of  a 
dollar  depends  upon  the  number  of  dol¬ 
lars,  the  Government  should,  by  issuing 
paper  money,  control  the  volume,  and, 
thereby,  fix  the  value  of  each  dollar. 
The  objection  to  this  is  that,  as  an  arbi¬ 
trary  change  in  the  volume  of  money 
affects  the  value  of  each  dollar  and 
therefore,  the  level  of  the  prices,  the 
Government,  changing  from  the  control 
of  one  element  to  the  control  of  an¬ 
other,  might  cause  violent  fluctuations 
in  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  a  metallic  base  rest  their  argu¬ 
ments  upon  the  fact  that  the  supply  of 
precious  metals  is  not  subject  to  polit¬ 
ical  changes  and  that,  therefore,  the 
dollar  is  more  constant  in  its  purchas¬ 
ing  power  and  the  price  level  more 
stable.  The  controversy  between  the 
advocates  of  the  double  standard  and 
the  single  standard  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  divided  the  friends  of  metallic 
money  into  two  groups.  The  advocates 
of  bimetallism  contend  that  the  price  of 
silver  had  been  reduced  by  legislation 
which  gave  gold  a  monopoly  of  mint 
privileges.  The  advocates  of  -the  gold 
standard  laid  emphasis  upon  the  quality 
of  the  money,  contending  that  gold  was 
the  only  good  money  and  there  was 
enough  gold  to  furnish  a  metallic  base 
for  the  paper  money  of  the  world.  Bi¬ 
metallists  were  fighting  for  more  stand¬ 
ard  money  and  they  won  their  fight,  but 
the  increase  came  from  discoveries  of 
new  deposits  of  gold  rather  than  from 
the  restoration  of  bimetallism.  But  as 
an  illustration  of  man’s  inability  to 
foresee  great  changes,  attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  silver,  in  spite  of  legal 
discrimination  against  it,  has  risen  to  a 
point  where  the  bullion  value  of  a  silver 
dollar  is  now  greater  than  the  bullion 
value  of  a  gold  dollar,  and  thus  the 
“cheap  silver  dollar”  of  twenty-five 
years  ago  looks  down  scornfully  upon 
the  relatively  “cheap  gold  dollar”  of 
to-day,  which  only  a  little  while  ago 
would  not  deign  to  associate  with  the 
white  metal. 

The  enormous  issues  of  paper  money, 
made  by  the  nations  during  the  war, 
now  require  a  larger  metallic  base  than 
gold  will  supply,  and  this  fact  seems 
likely  to  compel  the  advocacy  of  bi¬ 
metallism  by  the  very  class  responsible 
for  its  overthrow. 

( Continued  on  page  50) 
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to  simplify  shaving 


Several  years  ago  we  began  to  make  shaving 
a  study  in  the  Palmolive  Laboratories. 

We  were  certain  there  was  a  scientific  way  to 
make  each  haircut  easily,  and  we  sought  to  find  it. 

We  studied  the  beard.  We  learned  that  the 
obstacle  in  fitting  the  beard  for  the  razor  was 
the  oil  that  coats  every  hair  of  the  beard.  This* 
oil,  we  found,  did  not  yield  as  it  should  to  the 
ordinary  lather.  Hence  it  was  difficult  for  water 
to  penetrate  and  soften  the  beard.  As  a  result,  men 
had  to  apply  hot  towels  or  rub  with  the  fingers. 

The  solution 

The  solution  to  the  problem,  we  knew,  lay 
in  a  different  lather  than  men  were  using.  And 
we  spent  months  experimenting  with  prepara¬ 
tions.  We  tried  130  formulas  before  we  achieved 
our  Palmolive  formula  and  mastered  the  last 
remaining  problem. 

Arid  that  men  may  know  what  a  differ - 
ence  it  makes  in  shaving  we  are  offering  a 
trial  tube  free. 

See  how  easy 

With  Palmolive  you  need  no  hot  towels  or 
rubbing  to  soften  the  beard.  You  just  put  a 
bit  of  the  cream  on  the  face,  whisk  it  up  into 
a  lather,  and  your  beard  is  ready  for  the  razor! 
This  is  because  Palmolive  instantly  emulsifies 
che  oil  coat  on  the  beard ;  so  the  water  pene¬ 
trates  quickly. 


And  such  a  shave  as  you  enjoy  with  Palm¬ 
olive!  You  never  dreamed  a  razor  could  glide 
so  smoothly  over  the  face.  This  is  because 
this  lather  also  lubricates  the  skin,  so  the  razor 
can’t  scrape  or  irritate, 

Both  lather  and  lotion 

Palmolive  contains  both  Palm  and  Olive 
oils.  Thus  it  is  a  lotion  as  well  as  a  lather. 
It  gives  the  skin  a  satin  smoothness,  a  delightful 
cool  '  after  feel”  when  shaved  No  other  appli¬ 
cations  are  necessary. 

Try  it  free 

Note  the  coupon  here.  It  brings  you  a  trial 
tube  of  Palmolive  Cream  free  and  postpaid. 

Try  a  Palmolive  shave  and  see  what  an 
amazing  difference. 

Note  that  you  don’t  have  to  relather  with 
Palmolive,  because  it  stays  moist  and  foamy 
10  minutes.  A  mere  bit  is  ample  for  a  shave. 
For  Palmolive  multiplies  itself  in  lather  250 
times.  There’s  enough  for  152  shaves  in  our 
35c  size.  A  cream  so  active,  as  you  know,  is 
something  decidedly  new. 

But  don’t  accept  our  word  for  the  wonders 
of  Palmalive  Cream.  Be  the  judge  yourself, 
at  our  expense.  Use  a  trial  tube  free.  Send 
for  it  today. 

Large  size  tube  at  druggist’s,  35c 


Free  —  A  trial  tube 

Free  yourself  from  old- 
time  shaving  faults. 
Know  how  quick  and 
easy  and  pleasant  shav¬ 
ing  can  really  be.  A 
trial  tube  of  Palmolive 
will  prove  a  revelation 
to  you.  Send  for  it  today. 
No  charge.  Simply  mail 
the  coupon. 


For  a  free  trial  tube 


The  Palmolive  Company, 

Dept.  110,  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  me  a  Free  Trial  Tube  of  Palm¬ 
olive  Shaving  Cream. 


Copyright.  The  Palmolive  Company.  1920 
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What  Science  Has  Done 


THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  U.  S«  A. 
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ABSORBENT 


DOES  your  underwear  do 
what  it  ought  to  do?  Does 
it  absorb  perspiration  or  retain 
it  to  your  discomfort? 

LastlongUnion  Suits  aremade 
of  the  best  feather-weight,  flat- 
knit  cotton  fabric  produced  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  Absorbs  body 
moisture — lets  in  air  so  perspira¬ 
tion  evaporates  quickly. 

Result  is  '  cool,  comfortable,  dry 
underwear  that  will  please  you  as  it 
pleases  men  throughout  the  world. 

Three-quarter  leg,  short  sleeves;  athletic; 
short  sleeve,  knee  length,  and  long  sleeve, 
ankle  length,  for  men;  boys,  athletic. 

Booklet  “ Buy  With  Knowledge ”  and 

Sample  of  fabric  sent  on  request. 

LASTLONG  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

349  Broadway  Dept.  C,  New  York 


Reasons  for 
buying 

Las'Tlong 

Union  Suits. 
They  are 

Feather¬ 

weight 

Flat-knit 

Loose- 

fitting 

Absorbent 

Elastic 

“V”  Shaped 
Belt 
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Are  you  ready  for  emergencies 

when  you  tour? 

You  never  know  what  awaits  you  at  each 
turn  of  the  road — especially  at  night. 

Be  protected  when  you  tour.  Keep  an 
Iver  Johnson  revolver  in  a  handy  pocket  of 
the  car.  Knocks,  jolts,  bumps,  jars  from 
rough  roads  can’t  discharge  it.  You  can  even 
“Hammer  the  Hammer.” 

Drawn-tempered  piano  wire  springs  keep 
this  revolver  always  ready  for  use. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  in  stock  the 
particular  model  you  want,  write  us. 

IVER  JOHNSON’S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 
146  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chambers  St..  New  York  717  Market  St..  San  Francisco 


Three  interesting  booklets 
full  of  information,  FREE. 
Write  today  for  one  or  all 

of  them.  _ 

“A” — Firearms;  “B  — Bi¬ 
cycles;  “C 99 —  Motorcycles. 


Iver  Johnson  Single 
and.  Double  Barrel 
Shotguns  combine 
accuracy  and  de¬ 
pendability  and  are 
moderately  priced. 


Iver  Johnson 

Bicycles  are 
world  -  famed 
for  easy  rid- 
ing ,  strength 
and  durabil¬ 
ity.  Models 
and  prices  to 
suit  everyone. 


And,  it  may  be  added,  the  increasing 
trade  with  the  Orient  furnishes  an  ad¬ 
ditional  reason  for  legislation  that  will 
restore  the  par  of  exchange  between  the 
two  metals. 

Profiteering 

BUT  we  have  a  new  issue.  The 
profiteer  is  abroad  in  the  land,  and 
he  may  be  expected  to  receive  immedi¬ 
ate  attention  from  woman,  for  she,  as 
the  manager  of  the  home,  knows  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  consumer  has  suffered 
from  the  greed  of  those  who  are  in  po¬ 
sition  to  control  the  market.  She  will 
not  be  disposed  to  deal  leniently  with 
those  who  seek  to  take  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  the  consumer;  she  will 
carefully  scrutinize  platforms  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  records  of  those  who  offer 
themselves  for  influential  positions.  I 
venture  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  sufficient  ma¬ 
chinery  for  dealing  with  the  profiteer. 
The  courts  furnish  the  merchant  with  a 
remedy;  he  can  collect  for  goods  sold,  but 
the  Government  has  not  yet  supplied 
the  machinery  by  which  the  consumer 
can  call  the  extortioner  to  account  or 
secure  the  investigation  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  public.  There 
should  be  such  machinery  in  each  State 
and  each  community,  as  well  as  in  the 
nation  at  large — trade  commissions 
with  ample  power  to  investigate  every 
charge  of  injustice. 

The  right  of  the  Government  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  citizens  from  every  threatened 
injury  is  as  unlimited  as  the  desire,  of 
any  individual  to  do  wrong.  Having 
disarmed  the  citizen,  the  Government 
must  protect  him  from  every  arm  lifted 
hgainst  him.  It  may  become  necessary 
to  fix  the  rate  of  profit  for  manufac¬ 
turers,  middlemen,  and  merchants  as 
we  now  fix  it  for  money  lenders.  The 
revelations  that  have  been  made  dur¬ 
ing  and  since  the  war  have  astounded 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  assume 
honest  and  fair  dealing  on  the  .  part  of 
those  with  whom  they  trade.  The 
profits  of  a  few  coal-mining  corpora¬ 
tions  rose  to  2,000  per  cent  during  the 
war,  and  of  a  still  larger  number  to 
500  and  1,000  per  cent.  These  profits 
were  conscienceless,  but  scarcely  less  so 
than  profits  made  by  some  other  man¬ 
ufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers. 
The  failure  to  secure  needed  laws  and 
adequate  machinery  is  due  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  middlemen  exerted  on  legisla¬ 
tures  at  the  National  and  State  capitals. 

The  labor  question  is  hound  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  campaign,  and  here,  too, 
woman’s  vote  will  be  guided  by  con¬ 
science  and  a  sense  of  justice.  Her 
sympathy  will  be  on  the  side  of  those 
who  toil,  because  'she  also  is  a  toiler. 
“Man  toils  from  sun  to  sun,  but  woman  s 
work  is  never  done.”  Her  interest  in 
her  own  family  will  make  her  appre¬ 
ciate  the  struggle  that  others  have  to 
make  to  properly  provide  for  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  But,  while  woman’s  influence  will 
naturally  be  thrown  on  the  side  of  those 
who  work  for  wages,  her  constitutional 
objection  to  war  and  bloodshed  will 
make  her  quick  to  draw  the  line  be¬ 
tween  peaceful  persuasion  and  a  resort 
to  force  and  violence.  Her  grasp  of 
practical  questions  will  lead  her  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  machinery  that  will  give 
promise  of  settlement  of  disputes  be¬ 
fore  they  reach  the  strike  and  lockout 
stage. 

It  is  safe  to  count  on  the  influence  of 
woman  being  thrown  against  any  ef- 
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fort  to  establish  militarism  in  the 
United  States  or  to  encourage  the  spirit 
of  war  by  any  system  of  compulsory 
universal  training.  Being  an  expert 
in  mathematics  because  of  the  con¬ 
stant  effort  she  has  to  put  forth  to 
make  the  family  income  meet  the  fam¬ 
ily  expenditures,  she  will  throw  her 
great  influence  against  large  appropria¬ 
tions  for  army  and  navy,  knowing,  as 
she  does,  that  instead  of  preventing 
war  they  are  much  more  likely  to 
arouse  the  rivalries  and  enmities  that 
lead  to  war. 

The  resolutions  passed  by  numerous 
women’s  clubs  prove,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  a  well-nigh  unanimous  demand 
among  them  for  the  establishment  of  a 
league  of  nations  with  machinery  for 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes 
by  peaceable  means. 

I  am  sure  that  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  throughout  the  world  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  adoption,  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  of  a  referendum  on  war — a 
referendum  that  will  go  farther  than 
any  other  means  to  preserve  peace  be¬ 
tween  nations.  Woman,  too,  because  of 
the  religious  element  in  her  nature,  will 
give  vigorous  support  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  idea  of  brotherhood,  an  idea  that 
must  underlie  the  League  of  Nations  if 
it  is  to  prove  of  permanent  value  to  the 
world. 

In  urging  woman’s  suffrage,  I  have 
regarded  it  more  as  a  means  to  an  end 
than  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  the  two 
questions  upon  which  I  expect  the 
womer  to  exert  the  greatest  influence 
are  the  promotion  of  peace  abroad  and 
the  firm  establishment  of  prohibition  in 
the  United  States. 

Women  Are  Against  the  Saloon 

WOMAN  is  the  natural  guardian  of 
the  home,  and  the  gravest  indict¬ 
ment  that  can  be  brought  against  the 
liquor  traffic  is  that  it  is  the  home’s 
greatest  enemy.  Those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  have 
added  insult  to  injury  when,  by  opposing 
woman’s  suffrage,  they  have  attempted 
to  tie  the  mother’s  hands  while  they 
robbed  her  of  her  priceless  possessions, 
husband  and  son.  Kipling  tells  us  that 
“The  female  of  the  species  is  more  dead¬ 
ly  than  the  male.”  That  is  certainly  true 
when  woman  directs  her  attention  to  the 
saloon.  The  husband  may  become  so  be¬ 
sotted  as  to  break  the  vows  he  made  at 
the  marriage  'altar  and  to  forget  the 
children  of  whom  he  is  the  father;  he 
may  be  led  by  appetite  to  throw  his  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  side  of  the  saloon,  but 
the  mothers  of  the  country  will  not  be 
deceived  by  the  sham  plea  of  Personal 
Liberty.  They  know  that  a  child’s  fu¬ 
ture  is  more  sacred  than  a  man’s  appe¬ 
tite  for  strong  drink  and  that  any 
governmental  principle  of  value  is  safer 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  sober 
than  in  the  hands  of  those  who  regard 
the  right  to  drink  as  the  only  inalien¬ 
able  right. 

Again  welcome,  women  of  America; 
your  influence  will  be  felt  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  every  question  that  is  ethical 
in  its  nature,  and  there  is  no  great 
question  that  is  not,  in  its  last  analysis, 
a  question  of  ethics.  You  will  aid  in 
making  the  standard  of  rewards,  as  far 
as  the  Government  has  power  to  do  so, 
conform  more  and  more  to  the  Divine 
standard  and  thus  enable  each  indi¬ 
vidual  to  draw  from  society  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  contributes  to  the  welfare 
of  society. 


The  Guardian  of  God’s  Acre 


adventurous,  was  the  face  of  Minnie 
Munn.  Therein  the  Bonnie  Lassie  had 
been  prophetess  as  well  as  poet  and 
sculptress,  for  she  had  finished  the 
bronze  before  Minnie  left  us. 

“That,”  I  answered  the  strong,  pink 
man,  trying  to  shake  loose  his  grip  “is 
a  sculpture  by  Cecily  Willard,  other¬ 
wise  Mrs.  Cyrus  Staten.” 

“What’ll  she  take  for  it?” 

“It  can’t  be  bought.”  I  spoke  with 
authority,  for  the  figurines  that  the 
Bonnie  Lassie  sets  in  her  window  are 


Continued  from  page  20 

not  for  sale,  but  for  us  of  Our  Square, 
who  love  them. 

“Anything  can  be  bought,”  he  re¬ 
torted  with  his  quiet,  hoarse  persua¬ 
siveness,  “at  a  price.  I’ve  got  the 

price.”  ,  .  ,  , 

Suddenly  I  understood  my  pink  and 
hard  acquaintance.  I  understood  that 
stale  look  in  his  eyes>  Tears  do  not 
bring  that.  Nothing  brings  it  but 
sleepless  thought  beyond  the  assuage¬ 
ment  of  tears.  Behind  such  ey6s  the 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Welch’s  is  bottled  October. 
It  has  the  sparkle  of  crisp,  keen 
air.  It  brings  you  the  richness 
of  purple-ripe,  premium  Con¬ 
cord  grapes,  pressed  out  at  the 
fullness  of  perfection. 

Drink  Welch’s  for  its 
healthfulness.  Drink  it  for  the 
joy  of  its  fresh-grape  flavor,  its 
tart-sweet  taste,  its  invigorating, 
satisfying,  thirst-quenching 
goodness. 


Welch’s  is  just  the  pure  juice 
of  the  fruit  —  nothing  added, 
nothing  taken  away.  It  may 
be  diluted  with  plain  or  charged 
water  or  blended  with  lemon¬ 
ade,  punch  or  other  beverages. 
Many  such  recipes  are  given  in 
our  booklet  “Welch  Ways.” 
Write  for  a  copy. 

Order  Welch’s  from  your 
grocer  or  druggist  by  the  bottle 
or  by  the  case.  Ask  for  Welch’s 
at  the  soda  fountain. 
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the  pare  grape  spread 

Delightful  on  bread, 
muffins,  toast,  pan  cakes-, 
for  making  pastry.  Just 
grapes  and  pure  sugar 
nvithout  seeds  or  skins. 
Acid  crystals  removed  by 
patented  process.  In  15 
ounce  glass  jars  and  8  ounce 
tumblers  from  your  grocer .1 
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Hinds  Honey  and  Almond 
Cream  will  make  the  skin  soft  and 
comfortable.  ’Twill  stop  the  smarting,  heal 
the  scraped  or  cut  skin  and  even  though  you  shave 
every  day  ’twill  keep  the  face  in  fine  condition. 

A  few  drops  on  the  brush  with  the  lather  makes 
shaving  easier.  It  relieves  Sunbur#  and  Windburn. 

Attractive  Week-End  Box,  50c, 

FOR  TRIAL:  Be  sure  to  enclose  amount  required, 
f  \  but  do  not  tend  foreign  stamps  or  foreign  money.  Hinds 

\  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  5c.  Eitlier  Cold  or  Dis- 
ML.  jM  \  appearing  Cream  5c.  Talcum  2c.  Face  Powder,  sample, 
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WE  TEACH 


COMMERCIAL 

ART 


The  Meyer  Both  College  is  conducted  as  a 
Department  of  the  Meyer  Both  Company,  the 
most  widely  known  commercial  art  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  field,  who  produced  and  sold  last 
year  over  12,600  commercial  drawings—  used 
by  the  leading  advertisers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  .  ,  , 

YOU  get  the  benefits  of  19  years’  successful 
experience  in  this  course — and  are  taught 
the  very  fundamentals  which  en¬ 
abled  this  organization  to  domi¬ 
nate  its  field.  To  give  you  facts 
you  ought  to  know  about  this 
intensely  interesting,  highly  paid 
profession — (equally  open  to  men 
and  women) — we  will  send  our  special 
book.  "YOUR  OPPORTUNITY.”  if  you  will 
pay  half  the  cost  of  mailing— 4c  in  stamps. 

Meyer  Both  College  of  Commercial  Art 

%  Address  Dept.  14 
N.  C.  Cor.  Michigan  Avc.  at 
20th  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
George  D.  Buckley,  President;  Thos.  H.  Beck,  Vice 
President;  G.  J.  Kennedy, Vice  President;  F.  H.  Rice, 
Vice  President;  A.  E.  Winger,  Treasurer;  A.  B. 
Casey.  Secretary,  416  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 
N.  Y.;  6  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.  C. 


Which  Way? 

TYONT  take  chances 
^  — you  can  know 
your  direction  every 
time  if  you  carry  one 
of  the 


9  styles.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  prices 


Tdykr  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

There’s  a  Tycot  or  ‘Jaylbr 
Thermometer  for  Every  Purpose. 


heart  is  aching  cold  and  the  brain  sear¬ 
ing  hot.  Who  should  know  better  than 
I,  though  the  kindly  years  have  brought 
their  healing! 

But  here  was  a  wound,  raw  and 
fresh  and  savage.  I  put  my  hand  on 
his  shoulder. 

“What  was  little  Minnie  to  you?  _  I 
asked,  and  answered  myself:  “You’re 
Hines.  You’re  the  man  she  married.  ’ 

“Yes.  I’m  Chris  Hines.” 

“You’ve  brought  her  back  to  us,”  I 
said  stupidly. 

“She  made  me  promise.” 


STRANGE  how  Our  Square  binds  the 
heart  strings  of  those  who  have  once 
lived  in  it!  To  find  it  unendurable  in 
life,  to  yearn  back  to  it  in  the  hour  of 
death!  ’.Many  have  known  the  experi¬ 
ence. 

So  our  tiny  God’s  Acre,  shrunk  to 
a  small  fraction  of  human  acreage 
through  pressure  of  the  encroaching 
tenements,  has  filled  up  until  now  it 
has  space  for  hut  few  more  of  the  re¬ 
turning.  Laws  have  been  invoked  and 
high  and  learned  courts  appealed  to 
for  the  jealously  guarded  right  to  sleep 
there,  as  Minnie  Munn  was  so  soon  to 
sleep  beside  her  mother. 

I  told  Hines  that  I  would  see  the 
Bonnie  Lassie  about  the  statuette,  and 
led  him  on,  through  the  flagged  and 
echoing  passage  and  the  iron  gate, 
to  the  white-studded  space  of  graves. 
The  open  excavation  showed  brown 
against  the  bright  verdure.  Above  it 
stood  the  headstone  of  the  Munns,  sol¬ 
emn  and  proud,  the  cost  of  half  a  year  s 
salary,  at  the  pitiful  wage  which  little, 
broken  Mr.  Munn  drew  from  his  mu¬ 
nicipal  clerkship.  Hines’s  elegant  coat 
rippled  on  his  chest,  above  what  may 
have  been  a  shudder,  as  he  looked  about 
him. 

“It’s  crowded,”  he  muttered. 

“We  lie  close,  as  we  lived  close, 
in  Our  Square.  I  am  glad,  for  her 
father’s  sake,  that  Minnie  wished  to 
come  back.” 

“She  said  she  couldn’t  rest  peaceiul 
anywhere  else.  She  said  she  had  some 
sort  of  right  to  be  here.” 

“The  Munns  belong  to  what  we  call 
the  Inalienables  in  Our  Square,”  said  I, 
and  told  him  of  the  high-court  decision 
which  secured  to  the  descendants  of  the 
original  “churchyard  membership,”  and 
to  them  alone,  the  inalienable  right  to 
lie  in  God’s  Acre,  provided,  as  in  the 
ancient  charter,  they  had  “died  in  honor- 
able  estate.” 

I  added:  “Bartholomew  Storrs,  as 
sexton,  has  constituted  himself  watch¬ 
dog  of  our  graves  and  censor  of  our 
dead.  He  carried  one  case  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  an  attempt  to  keep  an 
unhappy  woman  from  sleeping  in  that 
pious  company.”  . 

“That  sour -faced  prohibitionist? 
growled  Mr.  Hines,  employing  what  I 
suspect  to  be  the  blackest  anathema  in 
his  lexicon.  “Is  he  the  sexton?” 

“The  same.  Our  mortuary  genius, 

I  confirmed. 

“She  was  a  good  girl,  Min  was,”  said 
Mr.  Hines  firmly,  though,  it  might  ap¬ 
pear,  a  trifle  inconsequentially:  I 

don’t  care  what  they  say.  Anyway, 
after  I  met  up  with  her”;  in  which 
qualifying  afterthought  lay  a  whole 
sorrowful  and  veiled  history. 

I  waited. 

“What  did  they  say  about  her,  down 
here?”  he  asked  jealously. 

“Oh,  there  were  rumors.  They  didn  t 
reach  her  father.”  . 

“No;  tell  me,”  he  persisted.  I  gotta 

know.”  ,  ,  , 

Because  Mr.  Hines  had  already  im- 
pressed  himself  upon  me  as  one  with 
whom  straight  talk  would  serve  best, 
1  acceded. 

“Bartholomew  Storrs  said  that  her 
feet  took  hold  on  hell.” 

Mr.  Hines’s  face  remained  impassive. 
Only  his  hands  worked  slightly,  per¬ 
haps  kneading  an  imaginary  throat.  I 
perceived  him  to  be  a  person  of  consid¬ 
erable  and  perhaps  formidable  self-con¬ 
trol. 

“Not  that  she  hadn’t  her  friends. 
The  Bonnie  Lassie  would  have  stood  by 
her  if  she  had  come  back,  and  little 
Mrs.  Morse,  and  our  Dr.  Smith,  and 
MacLachan,  who  thought  he  had  lost 
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his  own  girl  the  same  way  and — and 
others,  plenty.” 

“And  you,  Dominie,”  said  the  hard, 
pink  Mr.  Hines. 

“My  dear  sir,  old  men  cannot  afford 
harsh  judgments.  They  are  too  near 
their  own  time.” 

“Yeh?”  said  Mr.  Hines  absently.  “I 
guess  that’s  right.”  But  ^  his  mind 
was  plainly  elsewhere.  “When  would 
you  say  would  be  the  best  time  to  do 
business  with  old  Funeral-Clothes?”  he 
asked  after  a  thoughtful  pause. 

“You  want  to  see  Bartholomew 
Storrs?”  I  interpreted. 

“Sure.  I  gotta  deliver  the  death  cer¬ 
tificate  to  him  if  he  runs  the  grave¬ 
yard,  haven’t  I?” 

“Such  is  the  procedure,  I  believe.” 

“Besides,”  he  added  with  a  leer,  “I 
want  to  get  some  of  that  weepy  poetry 
of  his.” 

“Well;  he’ll  sell  it  to  you  readily.” 

“I’ll  say  he’ll  sell  it  to  me,”  returned 
Mr.  Hines  with  a  grimness  which  I 
failed  to  comprehend. 

“Now  is  as  good  a  time  as  any 
to  catch  him  in  his  office.”  I  pointed 
to  a  sign  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
yard. 


MR.  HINES  seemed  in  no  hurry  to 
go.  With  his  elegantly  lacquered 
cane,  he  picked  at  the  sod,  undecidedly. 
His  chill,  veiled  eyes  roved  about  the 
open  space.  He  lifted  his  pearl-gray, 
derby,  and,  for  lack  of  a  handkerchief, 
wiped  his  forehead  with  the  back  of 
his  hand.  Although  the  May  day  was 
cool  and  brisk  with  wind,  his  knuckles 
glistened  when  they  descended.  I  be¬ 
gan  to  suspect  that,  despite  his  stony 
self-command,  Mr.  Hines’s  nerves  were 
not  all  that  they  should  be. 

“Perhaps  you’d  like  me  to  introduce 
you  to  Mr.  Storrs,”  I  hazarded. 

The  cold  and  filmy  eyes  gleamed 
with  an  instant’s  dim  warmth.  “Domi¬ 
nie,  you’re  a  good  guy,”  responded  Mr. 
Hines.  “If  a  dead  cinch  at  10  to  1, 
all  fruited  up  for  next  week,  the  kind 
of  thing  you  don’t  hand  on  to  your 
own  brother,  would  be  any  use  to  you — 
No?  I’m  off  again,”  he  apologized. 
“Well— let’s  go.” 

1  We  went.  At  the  doorstep  of  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Storrs’s  office  he  paused. 

“This  sexton  guy,”  he  said  anxious¬ 
ly,  “he  don’t  play  the  ponies,  ever,  I 
wouldn’t  suppose?” 

“No  -more  often  than  he  commits 
murder  or  j*oes  to  sleep  in  church,”  I 
smiled. 

“Yeh?”  he  answered,  disheartened. 
“I  gotta  get  to  him  some  other  way. 
On  the  poetry — and  that’s  out  of  my 
line.” 

“I  don’t  quite  see  what  your  difficulty 
is.” 

“By  what  you  tell  me,  it’s  easier  to 
break  into  a  swell  Fifth  Avenue  Club 
than  into  this  place.” 

“Except  for  those  having  the  vested 
right,  as  your  wife  has.” 

“And  this  sexton  guy  handles  the 
concession  for — he’s  got  the  say-so,” 
he  corrected  himself  hastily — “on  who 
goes  in  and  who  stays  out.  Is  that 
right?” 

“Substantially.” 

“And  he’d  rather  keep  ’em  out  than 
let  ’em  in?” 

“Bartholomew,”  I  explained,  “con¬ 
siders  that  the  honor  of  God’s  Acre  is 
in  his  keeping.  He  has  a  fierce  sort 
of  jealousy  about  it,  as  if  he  had  a 
proprietary  interest  in  the  place.” 

“I  get  you!”  Mr.  Hines’s  corded 
throat  worked  painfully.  “You  don’t 
suppose  the  old  goat  would  slip  Min  a 
black  ball?”  he  gulped. 

“How  can  he?  As  an  ‘Inalienable’ — ” 
“Yeh;  I  know.  But  wasn’t  there 
something  about  a  clean  record?  I’ll 
tell  you.  Dominie — ”  Mr.  Hines’s  husky, 
but  assured,  voice  trailed  away  into  a 
miserable,  thick  whisper.  “As  to  what 
he  said — about  her  feet  taking  hold  on 
hell — I  guess  there  was  a  time —  I 
guess  about  one  more  slip —  I  guess 
I  didn’t  run  into  her  any  too  quick. 
But  there  never  was  a  straighter, 
truer  girl  than  Min  was  with  me.  I 
gotta  get  her  planted  right,  Dominie. 
I  gotta  do  it,”  he  concluded  with  pa¬ 
thetic  earnestness. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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My  most  nerve-racking  experience 
in  15,000  miles  of  driving 


Lopyriarhted  1919  by  Thermoid  Rubber  Company 

This  chart  has  been  worked  out  by  leading 
automobile  engineers ■  It  shows  how  quick¬ 
ly  an  automobile  going  at  various  speeds 
should  be  able  to  stop,  provided  the  brakes 
are  efficient. 


“XT  was  pitch  dark,  and  we  were  doing  twenty  - 
X  five  miles  an  hour  down  a  strange  hill.  As 
the  road  dipped  to  the  bottom,  there  was  a  flash 
of  light — a  roar — and  an  express  train  came 
streaking  over  a  grade  crossing  just  ahead  of  us. 

“  I  stood  right  up  on  the  brake  pedal,  but — 
the  brakes  failed  to  hold.  Only  the  emergency 
brake  saved  us  from  a  deadly  smash-up.  It  was 
my  most  nerve-racking  experience  in  15,000 
miles  of  driving.” 

This  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
George  Smith,  of  Bronxville,  N.  Y. — an  experi¬ 
enced  tourist.  Almost  every  American  motorist 
has  faced  a  similar  emergency.  Such  tests  drive 
home  unforgettably  the  vital  importance  of 
brakes  that  never  fail. 


In  each  square  inch  of  Thermoid  Hydraulic 
Compressed  Brake  Lining  there  is  40%  more 
material  than  in  ordinary  lining.  This  additional 
body  gives  a  closer  texture,  which  is  made  tight 
and  compact  by  hydraulic  compression  of  2,000 
pounds  pressure.  Thermoid  is  also  Grapnalized 
—  an  exclusive  process  which  enables  it  to  resist 
moisture,  oil  and  gasoline. 

Brakes  lined  with  Thermoid  do  not  grab,  slip, 
or  swell  from  dampness.  For  these  reasons  the 
manufacturers  of  50  of  the  leading  cars  and 
trucks  have  standardized  on  Thermoid. 

Don’t  take  any  more  chances  with  faulty 
brakes.  Have  your  brakes  inspected  regularly. 
And  next  time  you  need  new  brake  lining,  be 
sure  to  specify  Thermoid. 


Have  your  brakes  inspected 
regularly.  The  chart  above  shows 
how  quickly  you  should  be  able  to 
stop.  Perhaps  your  brakes  only 
need  adjusting — perhaps  they  need 
new  lining.  Ordinary  woven  lining 
wears  down  unevenly.  It  needs 
constant  adjustment.  You  can 
never  tell  when  it  will  grab  or  slip. 


The  new  Thermoid  book  on 
automobile  brakes  is  the  most 
complete  publication  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ever  printed.  It  tells  how  to 
keep  your  car  within  safety  limits. 
Sent  free.  Write  today. 


Thermoid  Rubber  Compam) 


The  Grapnalized,  hydraulic- 
compressed  brake  lining 

To  insure  efficient  brake  action 
always,  a  brake  lining  has  been  per¬ 
fected  which  wears  down  slowly  and 
maintains  its  gripping  power  even 
when  worn  as  thin  as  cardboard. 


Ordinary 

Woven 

Lining 

Notice  the  loosely 
woven  texture. 
Wears  down  quick¬ 
ly  and  unevenly. 
Loses 

its  gripping  power 
as  it  wears. 


Thermoid 
Hydraulic 
Compressed 
Brake  Lining 

Notice  tke  compact 
texture. 

Wears  down  slowly. 
Gives  uniform  grip¬ 
ping  surface  until 
worn  wafer  thin. 


Factory  and  Main  Offices: 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 

New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
Cleveland,  Atlanta,  Detroit,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Boston,  London,  Paris,  Turin 

Canadian  Distributors: 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks  Morse  Company, 
Limited,  Montreal 

Branches  in  all  principal  Canadian  cities 
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Hydraulic  Compressed 


Makers  of  “Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joints”  and  “Thermoid  Crolide  Compound  Tires” 
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Foot  Freedom 

Over  fifty  years  ago,  Coward  de¬ 
signed  a  shoe  which  was  to  give  as 
much  freedom  to  the  foot  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  it  has  done  successfully 
and  “Good  Sense’’  has  in¬ 
creased  in  popularity  with 
each  succeeding  year. 

It  is  a  roomy  and 
comfortable  shoe, 
yet  built  on  graceful 
lines. 

The  elderly  or 
heavy  man  who 
wants  freedom  and 
comfort  in  his 
shoes  turns  nat¬ 
urally  to  “Good 
Sense”. 

In  order¬ 
ing  address 
Dept.  H. 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 
(Near  Warren  St.) 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 


Write  quick  for  samples  of  Zanol 
Soft  Drink  extracts.  All  flavors. 

Orangeade,  Cherry,  Grape,  etc. 

Not  sold  in  stores.  Sells  in 
every  home.  Wonderful 
demand.  Made  at  home  Y/Mh\ 
in  a  minute.  No  tax  to  Ml'ljf  / 
pay.  Costs  less  than  one  'MI  j  A  Vv\ 

cent  a  glass.  V  G 

BIG  MONEY  W'i&i’r 

Greatest  Agents’  proposition 
in  years.  Roberts  made  large  '  ^  * 
profits  last  month.  He  writes:  “I  sell  in  almost  every 
home.  Prohibition  will  double  my  income.”  Easy  seller. 
A  big  repeater.  Take  orders  every  day.  Steady  income. 
Hundreds  of  our  Agents  making  big  success.  Territory 
going  fast.  Write  quick  for  agercy  and  samples. 
American  ProdacU  Co.,  2083  American  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  No.  43L 

showing  the  largest  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  most  exquisite 
Jewelry,  Genuine  Dia¬ 
monds,  standard  makes  of 
Watches,  Silverware  and 
French  IvoryToiletware. 

Everything  at  rock  bottom 
prices.  Ten  months  to  pay  on 
anything.  Address  Dept.  43L. 

Capital  $1,000,000 
"The  House  of  Quality ’’ 

L.  W.  SWEET,  Inc.,  'KToKn?' 


Anto  and  Tractor  Mechanic 
Earn  $100  to  $400  a  Month 

Young  man,  are  you 
mechanically  inclined? 

Come  to  the  Sweeney 
School.  Learn  to  be 
an  expert.  I  teach 
with  tools  not  books. 

Do  the  work  yourself, 
that’s  the  secret  of  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM 

of  practical  training  by  which  6,000 
soldiers  were  trained  for  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  over  20.000  expert 
mechanics.  Learn  in  a  few  weeks;  no  previous 
experience  necessary. 

pnrp  Write  today  for  illustrated  free  catalog 
rttbk  showing  hundreds  of  pictures  men 
working  in  new  Million  Dollar  Trade  School. 

LEARN  A  TRADE 


SCHOOL  OF  AUTO- TRACTOR-AVIATION  s 
55  SWEENEY*  BLOC.  KANSAS  CITY,  POO.  * 


“I  see  no  difficulty,”  I  assured  him. 
“The  charter  specifies,  ‘died’  in  honor¬ 
able  estate.’  Matrimony  is  an  honor¬ 
able  estate.  How  she  lived  before  that, 
is  between  her  and  a  gentler  judge  than 
Bartholomew  Storrs.” 

“Give  her  a  straight  course  and  a 
fair  judge  and  I’ll  back  Min  to  the 
limit,”  said  Mr.  Hines  so  simply  and 
loyally  that  no  suggestion  of  irrever¬ 
ence  could  attach  to  him. 

Nevertheless  doubt  was  min¬ 
gled  with  determination  in  his 
florid  face  as  he  rang  the  bell.  _  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Storrs  opened  to  us,  himself. 
When  he  saw  me,  he  hastily  pocketed 
a  riming  dictionary.  I  introduced  my 
companion,  stating,  by  way  of  a  favor¬ 
able  opening,  that  he  was  interested  in 
memorial  poetry. 

“Very  pleased,”  said  Bartholomew 
Storrs  in  his  deep,  _  lugubrious  tones. 
“Bereaved  husband?” 

Mr.  Hines  nodded. 

“Here’s  a  tasty  thing  I  just  com¬ 
pleted,”  continued  the  poet,  and,  ex¬ 
tending  a  benignant  hand  toward  the 
visitor  he  intoned  nasally: 

Together  we  have  lived  our  life 
Till  thou  hast  gone  on  high. 

But  I  will  come  to  thee,  dear  wife, 

In  the  sweet  by-and-by. 

“That  style  five  dollars,”  he  said. 
“You’re  on,”  barked  Mr.  Hines.  “I’ll 
tellcG 

“To  be  published,  I  suppose,  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  death.  Shall  I 
look  after  the  insertion  in  the  papers?” 
queried  the  obliging  poet,  who  split  an 
advertising  agent’s  percentage  on  me¬ 
morial  notices  placed  by  him. 

“Sure-.  Got  any  more?  I’d  spend  a 
hundred  to  do  this  right.” 

With  a  smile  of  astounded  gratifica¬ 
tion,  Bartholomew  accepted  the  roll  of 
bills,  fresh  and  crisp  as  the  visitor  him¬ 
self.  To  do  him  justice,  I  believe  that 
his  pleasure  was  due  as  much  to  the 
recognition  of  his  genius  as  to  the 
stipend  it  had  earned. 

“Perhaps  you’d  like  a  special  elegy  to 
be  read  at  the  grave,”  he  rumbled 
eagerly.  “When  and  where  did  the  in¬ 
terment  take  place?” 

The  other  glared  at  him  in  stony 
surprise. 

“It  ain’t  taken  place.  It’s  to-morrow. 
Ain’t  you  on?  I’m  Hines.” 

A  frown  darkened  the  sexton’s  heavy 
features.  He  shook  a  reprehensive 
head.  “An  unfortunate  case,”  he 
boomed.  “Most  unfortunate.  I  will 
not  conceal  from  you,  Mr.  Hines,  that 
I  have  consulted  our  attorneys  upon 
this  case  and  unhappily — unhappily,  I 
say — they  hold  that  there  is  no  basis 
for  exclusion,  provided  the  certificate  is 
in  form.  You  have  it  with  you?” 

Impassive  and  inscrutable,  Mr.  Hines 
tapoed  his  breast  .pocket. 

Having  assuaged  the  conscience  of  a 
responsible  sexton,  Bartholomew’s  ex¬ 
pression  mollified  into  that  of  the  flat¬ 
tered  poet. 

“Such  being  the  case,”  he  pursued, 
“there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  an  elegy  as  nart  of  the  service. 
Whn  is  to  officiate?” 

“The  Rev.  Dr.  Hackett.” 

“He  has  retired  these  two  years,” 
said  the  sexton  doubtfully.  “He  is 
very  old.  His  mind  sometimes  wan¬ 
ders.” 

“She  wouldn’t  have  anyone  else,  as¬ 
serted  the  hard,  pink  Mr.  Hines.  “She 
was  as  particular  about  that  as  about 
being  buried  yonder.”  He  jerked  his 
head  toward  the  window. 

“Very  well.  I  will  be  at  the  grave. 
I  always  am.  Trust  me  to  guide  the 
reverend  gentleman  over  any  breach  in 
his  memory.  Exeuse  me  for  a  moment, 
while  I  look  up  my  elegies.” 

“Say,”  said  Mr.  Hines  in  his  hoarse, 
confidential  croak,  as  the  poet  sexton 
retired,  “this  is  dead  easy.  Why,  the 
guv’s  on  the  make.  For  sale.  He’ll 
stand  for  anything.  Passing  out  this 
stuff  for  other  folks  to  sign!  He’s  a 
crook!” 

“Make  no  such  mistrke,”  I  advised. 
“Bartholomew  is  as  honest  a  man  as 
lives,  in  his  own  belief.” 

“Very  likely.  That’s  the  worst  kind,” 
pronounced  the  expert  Mr.  Hines. 


Further  commentary  was  cut  off  by 
the  return  of  the  sexton  poet.  “If 
you  will  kindly  give  me  the  death 
certificate  of  the  late  lamented,”  said 
he. 

“What  becomes  of  it  after  I  deliver 
it?”  asked  Mr.  Hines. 

“Read,  attested,  and  filed  officially.” 

“Anyone  else  but  you  see  it?” 

“Not  necessarily.” 

“That’s  all  right  then.” 

Hardly  had  Bartholomew  Storrs 
glanced  at  the  document,  received  from 
Mr.  Hines,  than  he  lifted  a  stiffening 
faCe. 

“What  is  this?”  he  challenged. 

“What’s  what?” 

The  official  tapped  the  paper  with  a 
gaunt  finger.  “  ‘Minna  Merivale,  aged 
twenty-five,’  ”  he  read. 

“That’s  the  name  she  went  bv.” 

“Unmurrigd,”  read  Bartholomew 
Storrs  in  a  voice  of  doom. 

“Well?” 

In  the  sexton’s  eyes  gleamed  an  un¬ 
holy  savagery  of  satisfaction.  “Take 
her  away.” 

“What?” 

“Bury  her  somewhere  else.  Do  not 
think  that  you  can  pollute  the 
ground — ” 

“Bartholomew!”  I  broke  in,  stepping 
hastily  in  front  of  Mr.  Hines,  for  I 
had  seen  all  the  pink  ebb  out  of  his 
face,  leaving  it  a  dreadful  sort  of  gray; 
and  I  had  no  desire  to  be  witness  of  a 
murder — however  much  I  might  deem 
it  justified. 

“I’ll  handle  him,”  said  Mr.  Hines 
steadily.  “Now,  you!  You  got.  my 
hundred  in  your  jeans,  ain’t  you!” 

“Bribery!”  boomed  the  sexton.  He 
drew  out  the  roll  of  bills  and  let  it  fall 
from  his  contaminated  fingers. 

“Sure!  Bribery,”  railed  the  other. 
“What’d  you  think?  Ain’t  it  enough 
for  what  I’m  asking?” 


THE  two  men  glared  at  each  other. 

I  broke  the  silence.  _  “Exactly  what 
are  you  asking,  Mr.  Hines?” 

“File  that” — he  touched  the  document 
—“and  forget  it.  Let  Min  rest  out 
there  as  my  wife,  like  she  ought  to 
have  been.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  make  her  your 
wife?”  thundered  the  accuser. 

Some  invisible  thing  gripped  the 
corded  throat  of  Mr.  Hines.  “Couldn’t,” 
he  gulped.  “There  was — another.  She 
wouldn’t  divorce  me.” 

“Your  sin  has  found  you  out,”  de¬ 
clared  the  self-constituted  judge  of  the 
dead,  with  a  dismal  sort  of  relish. 

“Yeh?  That’s  all  right.  I’ll  pay  for 
it.  But  she’s  paid  already.” 

“As  she  lived  so  she  died,  in  sin,”  the 
inexorable  voice  answered.  “Let  her 
seek  burial  elsewhere.” 

Mr.  Hines  leaned  forward.  His  ex¬ 
pression  and  tone  were  passionless  as 
those  of  a  statistician  proffering  a  tab¬ 
ulation;  his  words  were  fit  to  wring 
the  heart  of  a  stone. 

“She’s  dead,  ain’t  she?”  he  argued 
gently.  “She  can’t  hurt  anyone,  can 
she?  Specially  if  they  don’t  know.” 

Bartholomew  Storrs  made  a  gesture 
of  repulsion. 

“Well,  who’ll  she  hurt?”  pursued  the 
other,  in  his  form  of  pure  and  abstract 
reasoning.  “Not  her  mother,  I  gueSs. 
Her  mother’s  waiting  for  her;  that’s 
what  Min  said  when  she  was — was 
going.  And  her  father’ll  come  next,  and 
he’ll  be  on  the  other  side  of  her.  And 
that’s  all.  Min  never  harmed  anybody 
but  herself  when  she  was  alive.  How’s 
she  going  to  do  ’em  any  damage  now — 
just  lying  there — resting?  Be  reason¬ 
able,  man!” 

BE  pitiful,  oh,  man!  For  there  was 
a  time,  not  so  long  past,  when  you, 
with  all  your  stern  probity  and  your 
unwinking  conscience,  needed  pity- 
yes,  and  pleaded  for  it  when  the  mind 
was  out  of  control.  Think  back,  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Storrs,  to  the  day  when  you 
stood  by  another  grave,  close  to  that 
which  waits  to-day  for  the  weary  sleeper. 

Bartholomew  Storrs  opened  the  door 
and  stood  by  it,  grimly  waiting.  Mr. 
Hines  turned  to  me. 

“What  is  this  thing,  Dominie;  a  man 
or  a  snake?  Will  I  kill  it?” 

( Continued  on  page  56) 
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Gum 
neglect 

is  worse  than  tooth  decay 

Tooth  decay  can  be  repaired  by 
your  dentist.  But  neglected  gums 

—  gums  that  bleed  easily,  become 
soft  and  tender,  start  to  recede  — 
open  the  way  to  pyorrhea. 

Pyorrhea  starts  with  irritation  and 
infection  of  the  gums.  This  infec¬ 
tion  may  spread  to  the  root  sockets 

—  the  foundation  upon  which  your 
teeth  depend.  If  socket  destruction 
reaches  a  certain  point  as  a  result 
of  pyorrhea,  your  teeth  loosen  and 
fall  out,  or  must  be  extracted-  No 
dentist  can  save  them,  then. 

So,  if  you  want  to  save  your  teeth 
— watch  your  gums! 

Keep  them  firm  and  healthy  by  the 
use  of  Pyorrhocide  Powder.  In  addition 
to  its  ingredients  which  keep  the  teeth 
white  and  clean,  it  is  medicated  with 
Dentinol,  a  germicidal  and  healing  agent 
widely  used  by  the  dental  profession  in 
the  treatment  of  pyorrhea. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  tones  up  the  gums, 
stimulates  their  blood  circulation,  helps 
to  make  them  hard  and  firm.  Its  effec¬ 
tiveness  has  been  proved  by  thorough 
tests  in  clinics  devoted  to  pyorrhea 
research.  That  is  why  dentists  every¬ 
where  recommend  it. 

The  economical 
dollar  package 
contains  six 
months’  supply. 
At  all  druggists 
and  dental  sup¬ 
ply  houses. 

Free  Sample 

and  educational 
booklet  on  Pyor¬ 
rhea  free  upon 
request. 

THE  DENTINOL 
&  PYORRHOCIDE 
CO.,  Inc. 

Sole  Distributors 

Dept.  B 

1480  Broadway 
New  York  City 
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RAILWAY  TRArriC  INSPECTOR 


Leam  this  interesting  profession  by  mail 
during  spare  time.  Qualify  for  influential 
position  -  travel— splendid  salary.  We 
get  you  the  job  on  graduation. 

Booklet  D39  explains  our  course.  Wriu 
Standard  Business  Training  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


»»rirr'»t'rTVT*C  desiring  to  secure  patents  should  send  for 
INVbN  lUKO  our  free  Guide  Book  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent.”  Randolph  &  Co.,  Dept.  156,  Washington,  D.  C.  I 


§ld album  Cancei 

YOU  can  lazy-paddle  an  “Old  Town"  all 
day  long.  "Old  Towns’’  are  light,  buoy¬ 
ant  canoes  that  answer  the  slightest  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  blade.  They  are  strong,  sturdy 
canoes  built  for  years  of  service.  The 
“Sponson  Model”  is  safer  than  a  row  boat. 
Write  for  catalog— 3000  canoes  in  stock. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 

946  Middle  Street 
Old  Town,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 


as  you  go. 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman ,  it  isn't  a  Kodak. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 
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“Bartholomew, 
we — ” 

“Not  a  word  from  you,  Dominie.  My 
mind  is  made  up.” 

“The  girl  is  Isabel  Munn’s  daughter.” 

a  tremor  shake  the  gaunt 


SMITH'BROTHERS 

s.  b.  rm 


I  saw 
frame. 

“When  we  buried  Isabel  Munn,  you 
came  back  in  the  night  to  weep  at  her 
grave.” 


He  thrust  out  a  warding  hand  toward 
me. 

“Why  did  you  weep  over  Isabel 
Munn’s  grave,  Bartholomew?” 

“Speak  no  evil  of  the  dead,”  he  cried 
wildly. 

“It  is  not  in  my  mind.  She  was  a 
good  and  pure  woman.  What  would  she 
have  been  if  she  had  listened  to  you?” 

“What  do  you  know?  Who  betrayed 
me?” 

“You,  yourself.  When  you  came 
down  with  pneumonia!  after  the  burial, 
I  sat  with  you,  through  a  night  of 
delirium.” 

Bartholomew  storrs  bowed 

his  head.  “My  sin  hath  found  me 
out,”  he  groaned.  “God  knows  I  loved 
her,  and — and  I  hadn’t  the  strength  not 
to  tell  her.  I’d  have  given  up  every¬ 
thing  for  her,  my  hope  of  heaven,  my — 
my —  I’d  have  given  up  my  office  and 
gone  away  from  God’s  Acre!  And  that 
was  twenty  years  ago.  I — I  don’t  sleep 
o’  nights  yet,  for  thinking.” 

“Well,  you  ain’t  the  only  one,”  said 
the  dull  voice  of  Mr.  Hines. 

“You’re  tempting  me!”  Bartholomew 
Storrs  snarled  at  him.  “You’re  trying 
to  make  me  false  to  my  trust.” 

“Just  to  lie  by  her  mother — like  her 
mother  would  ask  you — if  she  could.” 

“Don’t  say  it  to  me!”  He  beat  his 
head  with  his  clenched  hand.  Recover¬ 
ing  command  of  himself,  he  straight¬ 
ened  up,  taking  a  deep  breath.  “I  must 
be  guided  by  my  conscience  and  my 
God,”  he  said  professionally,  and  I 
noted  a  more  reverent  intonation  given 
to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  A 
bad  sign! 

“Isabel  Munn’s  daughter,  Bartholo¬ 
mew,”  I  reminded  him. 

Instead  of  replying,  he  staggered 
out  of  the  door.  Through  the  window 
we  saw  him,  a  moment  later,  posting 
down  the  street,  hare-headed  and  stony- 
eyed,  like  one  spurred  by  tormenting 
thoughts. 


You  can  permanently  stop  leaks 

anywhere  in  cooling  system  in  5  to  10 
minutes,  without  even  drawing  off  water 
from  radiator.  Save  the  delay,  the 
bother,  the  expense  of  the  ordinary 
soldering  repair.  Use  liquid 


Contents  of  a  9-ounce  can  costing  only  75c 
will  save  you  from  $10  to  $25.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  Positively  will  not  clog  or  harm 
the  cooling  system.  Simply  pour  it  into 
water  in  radiator,  that’s  all.  It  stops  every 
leak,  even  cracked  water  jackets. 

EpsS  Don’t  be  caught  on  the  road 
=-  —  S3  with  a  nasty  radiator  leak. 
nAMT'OR:  Always  carry  a  can  of 
NEVERl. ItM  Radiator  Neverleak  for  emer- 

gency.  75c  a  can  at  all 
%  BM  JK  dealers  or  sent  direct. 


Blackstone  Military  Academy 

-  .  *  BLACKSTONE,  VA.  ~ 


atory  and  home  school  for  boys  in  healthful  Piedmont  section 
Unit  of  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps.  On  West  Point 
Personal  supervision  of  students.  Graduates  admitted  to 
leading  Universities  without  examination.  New  buildings 
and  complete  gymnasium.  Pull  commercial  courses.  Tuition 
$525.00.  For  catalogue  address  COL.  E  S.  LIGON, 
President,  Box  D,  Blackstone.  Va. 


Europe  Looks  Strange  and  Unfami 

How  much  do  you  know  about  the  remade  world?  Now 
that  the  war  has  sent  all  our  old  maps  to  the  scrap  heap, 
one  of  the  necessities  of  life  is  a  New  Atlas! 

HERE  IT  IS! 

WITH  ALL  THE  NEW  PEACE  MAPS 

Reynolds’  After -War  Atlas 

AND  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

This  New  Atlas  contains  all  the  New  Peace  Maps,  with  boundaries  de- 
termined  by  the  Peace  Conference.  Besides,  there’s  a  120,000-word  history 
of  the  war,  40  automobile  road  maps,  digest  of  motor  laws  of  every  State 
and  Canada,  and  a  host  of  other  items  of  valuable  information,  literally 
too  numerous  to  mention— information  about  the  world  that  you  couldn’t 
find  in  any  other  volume,  made  instantly  accessible! 

$5.50  Net 

U  your  bookseller  hasn’t  it,  write,  giving  his  name,  to 

REYNOLDS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Dept.  B,  416  W.  13th  St.,  New  York  City 


BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO, 

People’* 

363  Ellicott  Street,  Buffalo,  N,  Y 


PRICE  50  CENTS, 


AGENTS:  Big  Money 


Brand  New  Guaranteed  Shoe  Proposition 

nBswSEa  for  men,  women  and  children.  'Must 
wear  and  give  satisfaction  or  replaced 
EKgflSjBL  free.  All  styles.  Cheaper  and  better 
Igg^  than  leather.  Flexible  steel  arch 
sffsifr.  shank.  A  prospect  in  every  home. 
Cr*r  'tia  SffigMk  Often  take  orders  for  3  or  4 
pairs  in  one  family.  Re- 
peat  orders  will  make 
you  a  steady  income. 

Work  Spare  Time  or  Full  Time 

Any  man  or  woman,  young  or  old,  can  make  big  money 
this  season  handling  this  new  line  of  Guaranteed  Shoes. 

No  capital  required.  Write  for  Agency.  Be  first  In 
your  territory  to  handle  this  guaranteed  line. 

Thomas  Shoe  Co.,  329  Long  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


“Will  he  do  it,  do  you  think?”  queried 
the  anxious-visaged  Mr.  Hines. 

I  shook  my  head  in  doubt.  With  a 
man  like  Bartholomew  Storrs,  one  could 
never  tell. 

Old  memories  are  restless  cgmpan- 
ions  for  the  old.  So  I  found  them  that 
night.  But  there  is  balm  for  sleepless¬ 
ness  in  the  leafy  quiet  of  Our  Square, 
at  night.  I  went  out  to  my  bench,  seek¬ 
ing  it,  and  found  an  occupant  already 
there. 

“We  ain’t  the  only  ones  that  need  a 
jab  of  dope,  Dominie,”  said  Mr.  Hines, 
hard  and  pink,  and  hoarsely  confiden¬ 
tial  as  when  I  first  saw  him. 

“No?  Who  else?”  Though,  I  sus¬ 
pected,  of  course. 

“Old  Gloom.  He’s  over  in  the  Acre.” 

“Did  you  meet  him  there?  What  did 
he  say?” 

“I  ducked  him.  He  never  saw  me. 
He  was — well,  I  guess  he  was  pray¬ 
ing,”  said  Mr.  Hines  shamefacedly. 

“Praying?  At  the  Munn  grave?” 

“That’s  it.  Groaning  and  saying  'A 
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Buy  your  copy  to-day 
and  get  with  it  FREE 

PERSHING’S 

SECRET  BATTLE  MAP 

Of  this  map  General  Pershing 
says:  “This  particular  map  will 
have  great  historical  value.  It 
will  be  of  intense  interest.  .  It 
was  the  only  map  of  Its  kind 
used  at  headquarters.” 


*®We  Have  Three 
in  Our  Home” 

“My  mama  says  she  couldn’t 
keep  house  without  them.” 


Never-Failing  Exterminator 

No  need  to  be  troubled  with  rats  and  mice, 
“Rough  On  Rats”  never  fails  to  clear  the  prem¬ 
ises  of  these  pests  when  used  according  to  direc- 
tions.  It  is  not  a  ready-mixed  exterminator ;  rats 
do  not  learn  to  avoid  it  because  tbe  food  you  mix  it 
with  can  be  changed  as  necessary.  It  tempts  old  and 
young  rats  alike.  At  drug  and  general  stores. 
"Ending  Rats  and  Mice”— booklet— sent  free. 

E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


Cut  annual  fuse 
Jj  maintenance  costs 

fully  80% 

— as  compared  to  the 
T"  j  '/  cost  of  protecting  circuits 
WW  with  “one-time”  fuses. 

Do  you  know  what  you  spend 
yearly  for  electrical  protection? 
Call  in  your  electrician — get  the  figures— 
they  are  four-fifths  too  high  if  you  are  using 
fuses  which  are  discarded  after  operation. 

An  inexpensive  Economy  “Drop  Out” 
Renewal  Link,  applied  in  a  few  minutes, 
makes  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  as  good  as 
new.  Nothing  is  discarded  but  the  broken 
fuse  strip  which  has  operated.  This  makes 
possible  the  80%  cut  in  the  cost  of  fusing. 

Insist  on  Economy  Fuses— approved  by 
the  Underwriters’  Laboratories  in  all  ca¬ 
pacities — from  0  to  600  amperes  in  both 
250  and  600  volts. 

For  sale  by  alt  leading  electrical 
Jobbers  and  Dealers 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Economy  Fuses  also  are  made  in  Canada  ot  Montreal 


The  Quality  Plug 

Gives  double  service  from  every 
single  electric  socket. 

wired  home 
"  •  jw  needs  three 

J  or  more.” 

At  your 
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Benjamin  No.  2452  Shade 
Holders  enable  you  to  use 
any  shade  with  your  Two- 


Ask  about  N. 
Ro-Sanlndoor's- 
Closets  and  WashqY^| 
stands.  No  twV. 
Plumbing  Required. 


/  Way  Plugs. 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 
Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco 
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For  tired,  aching  feet  — 
quick  and  lasting  relief! 

Eight  thousand  steps  a  day  is  the  average  that 
we  take,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hours  that  we 
stand.  Our  feet  must  lift  and  turn,  must  work 
incessantly  under  strain  of  the  whole  body's 
weight.  \Vhat  wonder  that  they  get  tired! 

But  all  that  they  need  to  keep  them  fresh 
and  comfortable  is  the  cushioning,  gentle  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Dr.  Scholl’s  Foot-Eazer,  invented 
by  the  internationally  known  foot  specialist, 
Dr.Wm.  M.  Scholl  of  Chicago.  Light,  resilient 
and  perfect-fitting  in  your  regular  shoe,  it 
takes  away  the  tiring  strain;  it  does  bring 
quick  and  lasting  relief. 

At  shoe  and  department  stores  everywhere. 
There’s ,  a  proved  Dr.  Scholl  Appliance  or 
Remedy  for  every  form  of  foot  trouble! 

Write  to  The  Scroll  Mfg.  Co.,  306  W.  Schiller 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill. .'for  free  copy  of  Dr.  Scholl's 
valuable  booklet,  “The  Feet  and  Their  Care,” 
and  free  samples  of  the  home  treatment. 

Dr  Scholls 

Foot  Comfort  Appliances 


aeroplane 

Boys.  we  have  a  rea  I  Aeroplaoe 
lor  yon.  Modeled  after  famous 
warmonoplanes. Called  the  Engle 
T,.  OecauseofitslongaoaringfligbtB. 
a  n©  powerful  motive  power  carries  It 
nebt  off  the  ground.  Looks  fine  Bail* 
Ins  In  the  air.  Strongly  built.  Will  last 
longtime.  Length  28  in.  W  Ing  epread 
21  Id.  Free  for  Beilin*  2  4  f.cfatr.n 
Bingo  Household  Products  at  JOo 
,  «ach.  Order  today.  Send  oomoney. 
Bingo  Co.  Dept.  706.  Olnghamton.N.Y, 


AGENTS  5oo% 

Free  samples  GOLD  SIGN  LETTERS  for 
store  and  office  windows.  Anyone  can  put 
on.  Liberal  offer  to  general  agents. 

METALLIC  LETTER  CO.,  432  N.  Clark,  Chicago 


-AS H — Send  By  Mail  Any  Discarded  Jewelry, 

sw  or  broken,  Diamonds,  Watches,  old  gold,  silver,  plntimim.  magneto 
>ints,  false  teeth  in  any  shape.  We  send  cash  at  once  and  hold  your 
>ods  10  days.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  expense  if  our  offer  Is  un¬ 
ite  factory.  New  catalog  of  Bargains  in  new  jewelry  sent  free. 

IBERTY  REFINING  CO.,  EsI.  1899,  B-432  Wood  Sl.  Pittsburgh.  Pi. 

rELEGRAPHY 

^Iroloss  taught  Quickly.  Big  Salaries.  Great  opportunl 
“  rtu—  -  — ~  ^  1.  EstablTr"  -J  ~ ~  ‘  - 


auu  WUOIC33  lUUgm  quiCK 

js.  Oldest  and  Largest  School. 

ODGE’S  INSTITUTE 


■  ^aiuMUS.  VII  uppur luni- 

-  ished  46  years.  Catalog  free. 

6th  Street,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


flail  To  Cleveland  broken  jewelry,  Dia- 

, .  ,  ,  monds,  watches, 

agneto  points,  old  gold,  silver,  platinum.  War  Bonds 
id  Stamps.  Highest  Prices  paid.  Cash  by  return  mail, 
oods  returned  in  10  days  if  you’re  not  satisfied. 

110  SMELTING  &  REFINING  CO.,  223  Lennox  Bldg.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

io  Into  Business  f?LYou/*e,f! 

“New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factory”  in  your  community* 
e  furnish  everything.  Money-making  opportunity  unlimited, 
ther  men  or  women.  Booklet  free. 

AGSDALE  CO..  Drawer  86,  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


Sales  Agents 


— 1  ill  miH”RUlU-y  wanted  in  every  county  to  give 
or  spare  time.  Positions  worth  $760  to  $1,600  yearly.  We  train 
e  inexperienced.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  40  liar  St.,  Cnnton,  Ohio 

ATEMTC  Wr,tefor  free  Illustrated  Book  and  “Evidenceof 
xl  1  Ell  1  |J  Conception  Blank”.  Send  model  or*sketch  and 
description  for  free  opinion  as  to  its  patentable 
ture.  Highest  References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
ms.  VICTOR  «J.  EVANS  Jfc  CO.,  631  Ninth.  Washington,  U.C. 

rand  River  Institute 

mal,  preparatory  school.  Exceptional  equipment  made 
ssible  by  endowment.  New  dormitories  and  gymna- 
im.  Strong  Departments  in  music  and  oratory. 

W.  HAMBLIN,  Prin.,  Box  6,  Austinburg,  Ohio. 

IINE  MONTHS  TO  PAY 

ramediate  possession  on  our  lib-* 

*1  Ea»y  Monthly  Payment  plan 
he  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered 
a  high  grade  bicycle. 

•ACTORY  TO  RIDER  prices  save 
ii  money.  We  make  our  bicycles 
our  own  new  model  factory  and 
I  direct  to  you.  We  put  real 
ality  in  them  and  our  bicycles 
1st  satisfy  you. 

STYLES,  colors,  and  sizes  to 
aose  from  inour  famous  RANGER 
e.  Send  for  big  beautiful  catalog 
llany  parents  advance  the  first 
yment  and  energetic  boys  by  odd 
is— paper  routes,  delivery  for 
■res,  etc  ,  make  the  bicycle  earn 

Payments.  ' 

•ELiVERED  FREE  on  Approval  and  30  DAYS  \x 
■ALr.  Select  the  bicycle  you  want  and  terms' 
l^uit  yon— cash  or  easy  payments.  .  m 

RES  !?mp?-  horns,  wheels,  sundries  and  parts  for  all 
bicycles— at  half  usual  prices.  SEND  NO  MONEY 
.  write  today  for  the  big  new  catalog,  prices  and  terms. 

Ji  17  A  CYCLE  COMPANY 
¥M-  Dept.  P54  Chicago 


How  small  and  insignificant  seemed 
our  tiny  God’s  Acre,  as  the  few  mourn¬ 
ers  crept  into  it  behind  Minnie  Munn’s 
body;  the  gravestones,  like  petty  dots 
upon  the  teeming  earth,  dwarfed  by  the 
overshadowing  tenements,  as  if  death 
were  but  an  incident  in  the  vast,  un¬ 
hasting,  continuous  sweep  of  life — as, 
indeed,  perhaps  it  is.  Then  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  funeral  service,  which  links 
death  to  immortality,  was  bodied  forth 
in  the  aged  minister’s  trembling  voice, 
and  by  it  the  things  which  are  of  life 
were  dwarfed  to  nothingness.  But  my 
uneasy  mind  refused  to  be  bound  by 
the  words;  it  was  concerned  with  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Storrs,  standing  grim,  hag¬ 
gard,  inscrutable  beside  the  grave,  his 
eyes  upturned  and  waiting.  Too  well 
I  knew  for  what  he  was  waiting;  his 
sign.  So  too  did  Mr.  Hines,  still  hard, 
still  pink,  still  impeccably  tailored,  and 
still  clinging  to  his  elegant  lacquered 
cane,  as  he  supported  little,  broken  Mr. 
Munn,  very  pathetic  and  decorous  in 
full  black,  even  to  the  gloves. 


THE  sonorous  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  the  rite  suddenly  checked,  faltered. 
Bartholomew  Storrs  leaned  over  anx¬ 
iously  to  the  minister.  The  poor,  gentle, 
worn-out  old  brain  was  groping  now 
in  semidarkness,  through  which  shot 
a  cross-ray  of  memory.  The  tremulous 
voice  took  on  new  confidence,  but  the 
marrow  of  my  spine  turned  icy  as  I 
heard  the  fatally  misplaced  and  con¬ 
fused  words  that  followed: 

“If  any  man  know — know  just  and 
good  reason  why  this  woman — why  this 
woman — should  not — 

Bartholomew  Storrs’s  gaunt  hand 
shot  upward,  high  in  the  air,  outspread 
in  the  gesture  of  forbiddance.  His  deep 
voice  rang,  overbearing  the  stumbling 
accents  of  the  clergyman. 

“A  sign!  A  sign  from  on  high!  Oh, 
God,  thou  hast  spoken  through  thy 
servant  to  forefend  a  sore  offense.  Lis¬ 
ten,  ye  people.  This  woman—” 

He  stopped  as  there  rose,  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  open  grave  another 
figure,  with  hands  and  voice  lifted  to 
heaven  in  what  must  surely  have  been 
the  most  ingenuous  supplication  that 
ever  ascended  to  the  throne  of  Pity  and 
Understanding.  All  that,  through  the 
bitter  hours  had  been  repressed  in  the 
self-commanded  soul  of  the  hard  and 
pink  Mr.  Hines  swelled  and  cried  aloud 
in  his  plea : 

“Oh,  God!  have  a  heart!” 
Bartholomew  Storrs’s  hand  fell.  His 
eyes  faltered.  His  lips  trembled.  He 
stood  once  more,  agonized  with  doubt. 
And  in  that  moment,  the  old  minister 
came  to  his  rightful  senses. 

“Peace,  my  friends,”  he  commanded 
with  authority.  “Let  no  man  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  dead.” 

And,  unwaveringly,  he  went  on  to 
the  end  of  the  service. 

So  little  Minnie  Munn  rests  beside 
the  mother  who  loved  her.  No  ghosts 
have  risen  to  protest  her  presence 
there.  The  man  who  loved  her  comes 
back  to  Our  Square  from  time  to 
time.  Then  there  are  fresh  flowers 
on  Minnie’s  mound,  the  headstone  of 
which  reads:  “Beloved  wife  of  Chris¬ 
topher  Hines.”  But  the  elegiac  verse 
has  never  appeared.  I  must  record 
also  the  disappearance  of  that  tiny 
bronze  cockleshell,  outward  bound  for 
“far  ports”  from  the  Bonnie  Lassie’s 
window,  though  Mr.  Hines  was  wrong 
in  his  theory  that  it  could  be  bought — 
like  all  else — “at  a  price.”  By  the 
way,  I  believe  that  he  has  modified  that 
theory. 

As  for  Bartholomew  Storrs,  he  is 
prone  to  take  the  other  side  of  the 
Square  when  he  sees  me  on  my  accus¬ 
tomed  bench.  In  repose  his  face  is 
as  grim  as  ever,  hut  I  have  seen  him 
smile  at  a  child.  Probably  the  weight 
of  our  collective  sins  upon  his  conscience 
is  less  irksome,  now  that  he  has  a  crime 
of  his  own  to  balance  them.  For  for¬ 
gery  and  falsification  of  an  official  rec¬ 
ord  is  a  real  crime,  which  might  send 
him  to  jail.  .  .  .  Even  that  grim  and 
judicial  God  of  his  worship  ought  to 
welcome  him  into  heaven  on  the  strength 
of  it. 

I  believe  that  Bartholomew  sleeps  o’ 
nights  now. 


Your  Feet  Want 
Rest  and  Comfort 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  package  of 

ALLEN’S  F00T=EASE 

The  antiseptic,  healing  powder  to  shake 
into  your  shoes  and  sprinkle  in  the  foot-bath 

This  standard  remedy  gives  quick  relief  to  Aching,  Swollen  Perspir¬ 
ing,  Smarting  or  Tender  feet,  Blisters,  Callouses,  Corns,  Bunions  and 
Sore  Spots. 

At  night,  sprinkle  one  or  two  Allen’s  Foot-Ease  pow¬ 
ders  in  the  foot-bath,  and  soak  and  rub  the  feet.  In  the 
morning  shake  some  Allen’s  Foot-Ease  in  each  shoe  and 
walk  all  day  in  restful  ease  and  comfort. 

Nothing  relieves  the  pain  of  tight  or  new  shoes  so 
quickly.  Saves  the  friction  upon  nervous,  painful  feet, 

and  shoes  and  stockings  last  much  longer. 

Used  by  American.  British  and  French  troops.  Over 
One  Million  five  hundred  thousand  lbs.  of  Powder  for  the 
Feet,  supplied  to  our  troops  by  the  Government.  It 
Freshens  the  feet  and  gives  new  vigor. 


Drug  and 
Dept.  Stores 
sell  it. 


IS  FOOT-EASE 


ROSICRUCIAN 


Mystic  teachings  of  the 
oldest  secret  Brotherhood. 
— ,  1  — ■■■  ■  '  Lodges,  groups,  many  cities. 

Special  home  reading.  Send  for  free  literature,  magazine. 

AMORC,  1295  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


T)IAMOND 

•L/ BUYING  '°Ti%Sy' 


If  You  Love  Diamonds 


RICH  HARDWOOD  LAND 

stock.  Big  yields.  10,  20, 40,  80  A.  $15  to  *35  per  A.  Smali 
down  payment.  Kasy  terms.  Big  booklet  free 

SWIGART  LAND  C0..R  1245,  First  Nat’l  Bk. , Bldr.Chic.ro,  III, 


you  will  want  to  get  the  finest 
stone  possible  for  your  money,  when 
you  buy.  Get  the 

ROYAL  CATALOG,  NOW 

and  post  yourself.  It’s  a  liberal  education  in  the  Values 
of  Diamonds,  Watches  and  Jewelpr;  tells 
you  how  to  buy  at  bottom  prices  on 
charge  account,  if  you  like,  paying  _ 
monthly  or  Weekly.  Liberty  Bonds  ' 
accepted.  Write  for  Free  copy  of  the 
RoyalCatalog  at  once  and  ask  for  Edition  1 58. 


ROYAL  Diamond  ^YV^tch  Co> 

35  Maiden'Lane  -  New  Voi  le 


$100  A  MONTH 

CH  ARLES  A.  PEARSON 
lives  in  a  town  of  less  than 
6oo  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  In 
one  month  he  earned  $ too 
as  a  special  representative  of 
THE  WOMAN’S  HOME 
COMPANION  and 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
AN  OPENING  FOR  YOU 

You  can  earn  extra  money  in  your  spare  time  or 
in  the  evenings  from  seven  to  nine.  For  free  de¬ 
tails,  write  TO-DAY. 

Chief  of  Staff,  Desk  C15 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  416  W.  13th  Street 
New  York  City 


Do  You  Like 
To  Use  Tools? 

Tarn  This  Valuable  Talent 
Into  Earning  Power — Now 

There  is  an  urgent  demand  at 
good  salaries  for  men  who  have 
a  natural  liking  for  mechanical 
work.  We  have  more  calls  than 
we  can  fill.  Hundreds  of  begin- 
ners  are  in  three  months’  time  earning  from  $35  to 
a  week.  You  can  earn  while  you  learn. 
Mechanical  Dentistry  is  a  pleasant  and  dignified 
profession— onW  ordinary  education  required:  very 
little  book  study— just  practical  work.  No  charge 
for  equipment.  Write  for  free  catalog  No.  2A 

B  O  DEE’mkhmicm  DENTISTRY 


NFW  YORK 
136  W.  52  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
151!?- arb  Walnut  St*. 


BROOKLYN 
15  FI  at  bush  Ave 


Band  and  Orchestra  In¬ 
struments  sold  on  our  famous 
“Play  While  you  Pay”  plan.  Free 
lesson  certificate  with  each  in¬ 
strument. 

Learn  To  Play 

in  bands  and  orchestras  from  Jenkins* 
band  and  orchestra  books.  First  violin  or 
cornet  books  free.  WRITE  TODAY,  simply 
send  name,  a  post  card  will  do,  for  185  page 
fully  illustrated  catalog,  easy  payment  plan 
and  free  instruction  system. 

JENKINS  MUSIC  CO.  KA N8**ns  CITY™' MO* 


Diamond 
Rings  E5;*s 

Allthepopular  mount¬ 
ings,  plain  and  fancy 
1  engraved.  Green, 
White  and  Yellow 
Solid  Gold,  very 
special  at$85,$100, 
$150  and  up.  Credit 
terms.  See  Catalog, 


ON  CREDIT 


lmn^ilos7ccBm 


Send  for  Free 
Catalog 

There  are  128  pages  of 

Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry, 
all  priced  unusually  low. 
Whateveryou  aelectwill  be  Bent 
prepaid  by  us.  You  and 
examine  the  article  right  In  your 
own  hands.  If  satisfied,  pay 
one-fifth  of  purchase  price  and 
keep  it,  balance  divided  into 
eight  equal  amounts,  payable 
monthly.  Send  for  Catalog  today. 


Pearl  Necklaeas, 
$15  to  $500. 

_ _ _  S*e  Catalog. 

D«pt.  A887,  108  N.  STATE  ST.’/cHICAGo!  ILLINOIS 


Diamond  Ring  and  _  montmy.  Sena  for  Latalog  tod 

ummniinu  -Ring  LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO.,  The  National  Credit  Jewelers 
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Some  Recent 
Franklin  Performances 

( One  driver  continuously  at  the  wheel  on  each  run) 

Portland,  Me.,  to  Top  of  Mt.  Washington 
(98.2  miles)  non-stop,  low-gear  run— 

New  York  to  Boston  and  return 

(458.8  miles)  in  12  hours,  5  mm.— 

Indianapolis  to  Syracuse  and  beyond 

(832.6  miles)  in  22£  hours— 

Cincinnati  to  Cleveland  and  return 

(553  miles)  in  15  hours,  45  min.— 

Boston  to  Syracuse  and  return 
(693  miles)  in  24  hours,  20  nun.  Woman  driver— 

New  York  to  Montreal  . 

(398  miles)  in  9  hours,  59  minutes— 

Waterloo,  la.,  non-stop, 

dirt  road  record,  (865.4  miles)  in  24  liouis 


“...over  6,000 feet  high- 
make  it  any  time  ^ 
without  stopping'." 

THE  FRANKLIN  CAR 

20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
12,500  miles  to  the  set  of  tires 
50°Jo  slower  yearly  depreciation 

( National  Averages) 


CCOM  PUSHING  the  most  difficult 
motoring  feats  without  trouble,  and 
travelling  the  longest  distances  in  a 
day  with  comfort,  are  examples  of  what  the 
Franklin  can  do  when  called  upon. 

This  reserve  of  capability  insures  under  any 
conditions  a  day-by-day  service  which  is 
above  the  average.  Franklin  comfort,  ease 
and  reliability  can  always  be  counted  on  as 
surely  as  Franklin  economy. 

Any  Franklin  dealer  will  gladly  give  you 
a  complete  demonstration  at  any  time. 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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THE  ev.D.CO. 


TRUE  ECONOMY  RECKONS  THE  SERVICE 
RENDERED -THE  LONO  SERVICE  THAT 
BVD  UNDERWEAR  'ES  MAKES  IT 
THE  ECONOM  NDF  'WEAR 
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“Lissen.  boy.  Ain’  nuthin’  to  this  yere  racin’ 
but  y’own  hoss.  All  y’got  to  do  is  look  wheah  th  front  is,  nen  go  theah,  straight 


HIGH  AND  HANDSOME 


WHEN  old  Charlie  Myers  died 
he  left  young  Charlie  a  large, 
fat  mortgage  on  the  farm,  a 
slim,  starved-looking  little  trot¬ 
ting  filly,  and  a  knack  for  handling  horse¬ 
flesh.  Young  Charlie  had  a  college  education  of  his 
own  acquisition,  about  nineteen  dollars,  and  an  over¬ 
whelming  desire  to  move  into  Muncie  and  marry 
Elizabeth  Coates.  This  was  toward  the  last  of  May. 
By  the  first  of  June  the  mortgage,  having  eaten 
everything  else  on  the  place,  swallowed  the  farm 
and  young  Charlie’s  nineteen  dollars,  leaving  him 
the  filly,  the  knack,  the  education,  and  the  over¬ 
whelming  desire. 

Now,  none  of  these  four  things  is  exactly  what 
a  banker  would  call  a  quick  asset,  and  the  first  thing 
a  banker  wants  to  know  is  the  nature  and  amount 
of  your  quick  assets.  Elizabeth  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  old  Henry  Coates  of  the  First  National 
Bank.  The  three  older  Coates  girls  had  not  done 
very  well.  Henry  Coates  was  positive  that  Eliza¬ 
beth  should  make  no  mistake  in  a  matrimonial  way. 
When  Charlie  went  to  talk  with  him,  old  Henry 
promptly  discounted  Charlie’s  horsemanship,  his  filly, 
and  his  college  education.  As  for  the  desire,  it  was 
not  listed  as  an  asset  in  the  first  place. 

“You  see,  Charlie,”  said  Mr.  Coates,  leaning  back 
in  his  swivel  chair  and  clasping  his  hands  over  his 
stomach,  “it  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  you,  nor  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  either.  A  lot  of  the  boys  could  fall  in  love  with 
her  easy  enough.  What  I’m  waiting  to  see  is  a  boy 
who  can  stay  in  love  with  her  after  he’s  found  out 
what  her  bills  are,  and  has  paid  for  them  for  a  month 
or  two.” 

“But,  Mr.  Coates — ”  Charlie  protested. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  the  banker  continued.  “She’s 
a  pretty  girl,  and  pretty  girls  come  high.  Her  up¬ 
keep  is  something  tremendous.  You’re  all  right,  and 
I  like  you,  but  you  couldn’t  support  Elizabeth.” 

“But — ”  Charlie  was  again  suppressed. 

“I  know  what  you’re  going  to  say.  You’ve  got 
a  college  education,  and  that’s  fine.  What  you  ought 
to  do  is  put  it  to  work.  Sell  your  little  trotting  filly 
and  start  yourself  in  business.  When  you  can  take 


By  JONATHAN  BROOKS 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  GAAR  WILLIAMS 


care  of  Elizabeth,  come  and  talk  to  me  again.  If 
she  hasn’t  found  another  boy  by  that  time,”  he  added, 
maliciously  winking  at  the  youngster. 

“Well,  I  will,”  said  Charlie  determinedly,  sticking 
out  his  lower  jaw,  “and  she  won’t.” 

Sore  at  heart,  Charlie  got  up  and  took  his  hat. 

“If  I  can  do  anything  to  help  you,  call  on  me,” 
said  Mr.  Coates. 

“Thank  you,”  was  Charlie’s  spoken  reply.  To 
himself  he  added  the  comment:  “At  six  per  cent, 
not  renewable.”  But  it  was  hard  to  dislike  Mr. 
Coates,  who,  besides  being  Elizabeth’s  father,  was 
a  nice  enough  old  fellow.  As  he  reached  the  door 
Charlie  heard  Mr.  Coates  calling  him,  and  when  he 
understood  the  banker’s  question,  even  the  resent¬ 
ment  softened  somewhat. 

“Oh,  Charlie,”  called  Mr.  Coates,  “how’s  the  little 
filly  coming  along?” 

“Stepping  high  and  handsome,”  Charlie  replied, 
smiling. 

“I  hear  she’s  good,”  said  the  banker.  “But, 
Charlie,  take  my  advice  and  sell  her.” 

Charlie  shook  his  head. 

“Tell  you  what  I’ll  do,”  persisted  Mr.  Coates. 
“Just  to  show  I’d  like  to  see  you  get  ahead,  I’ll  buy 
that  filly  of  you.  I’ll  give  you  $300  for  her,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  you  take  the  money  and  use  it  to  get  your¬ 
self  started  in  a  business  of  some  kind.  That’s  fair 
enough.  What  do  you  say?” 

The  boy  stood  without  answering. 

“I  could  use  her  for  the  family,”  said  the  banker. 
“It  is  too  big  a  gamble  to  spend  a  summer  and  a  lot 
of  money  getting  ready  to  race  when  she  may  not 
trot  at  all  for  the  races.  You  can  use  the  $300.” 

Charlie  shook  his  head  and  turned  to  leave  the 
bank. 

“Think  it  over,  Charlie,”  Mr.  Coates  called  after 
him. 

The  boy  went  down  the  steps  bluer  than  any  debtor 


with  a  past-due  note  called  in  a  tight 
place.  He  walked  as  if  his  whole  future 
had  been  foreclosed.  He  could  not  part 
with  the  filly.  She  was  worth  more  than 
Mr.  Coates  offered.  Charlie,  pondering 
his  problem,  found  himself  nearing  the  Coates  home 
for  consolation.  Elizabeth,  sitting  on  a  big  porch 
swing,  greeted  him  smiling.  “If  it  isn’t  old  Charles 
Gloom!  Come  up,  Mr.  Gloom,  and  let  me  cry  with 
you  a  while,”  she  called  as  he  approached  the  house. 

“Gloom,”  said  Charlie,  “is  my  middle  name.  You’d 
be  gloomy  too  if  you’d  lost  what  I’ve  lost.” 

“And  what  have  you  lost?”  she  asked,  motioning 
him  to  a  seat  in  the  swing. 

“I’ve  just  been  to  see  your  father,”  said  Charlie. 
“I’ve  lost  his  daughter.” 

“Pooh,  and  two  poohs,”  Elizabeth  retorted.  “I 
question  your  statement  two  ways,  young  man.  In 
the  first  place,  can  you  lose  what  you  have  not  had? 
In  the  second  place,  have  you  really  lost  her?” 

Charlie  smiled  a  wan  smile,  which  widened  into 
a  grin.  “  ‘No’  answers  both  questions,”  he  declared. 
The  girl’s  bubbling  good  nature  and  heartening  smile 
made  the  day  over  for  him.  “But,  Elizabeth,  I’ve 
sure  got  to  get  out  and  rustle  some  right  off.” 

“What  did  dad  say?”  she  asked. 

“All  the  things  we  read  in  books,  and  some  more. 
Style  in  which  she’s  been  accustomed,  you  know. 
Then  he  offered  to  buy  the  filly.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  sell  her  and  use  the  money  to — ” 

“I  couldn’t  start  more  than  a  peanut  stand  with 
what  he  offered — $300.  She’s  worth  more  than  that 
as  a  buggy  horse.” 

“Charlie,  I’m  ashamed  of  dad.  The  idea!” 

THE  two  sat  in  silence  for  a  time  before  she  spoke 
again.  “Charlie,  what  are  you  going  to  do?” 
The  boy  shook  his  head. 

“What  do  you  want  to  do?” 

For  answer  he  reached  into  an  inner  coat  pocket 
and  brought  forth  a  much-thumbed  copy  of  the 
“Western  Horseman.”  On  the  front-cover  page  was 
a  picture  of  old  Charlie  Myers,  in  cap  and  jacket, 
up  behind  a  great  black  horse.  The  boy  turned  the 
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want  to  try  too.  If  we  lose,  we  can  stand  it.  If  j 
we  win — ” 

“If  we  win?”  he  asked. 

“You  know,”  she  replied,  simply  and  shyly.  He 
placed  his  free  hand  over  hers,  and  they  were  silent 
again  for  a  time.  Presently  she  spoke.  “And  we’ll  i 
not  say  a  word  to  anybody  about  it,  will  we?” 

That  night  young  Charlie  wrote  a  letter  to  the  | 
editor  of  the  “Western  Horseman,”  and  the  next  day  j 
he  moved  into  Muncie.  Instead  of  stopping  in  town,  i 
he  drove  the  filly  out  across  White  River  to  the  fair 
grounds  and  found  lodgings  in  one  of  the  long,  low' 
barns  at  the  head  of  the  stretch. 

THAT  was  the  second  week  in  June.  Summers 
in  Indiana  are  long  and  hot,  and  for  the  sake  of 
comfort  it  is  just  as  well  to  shift  the  clock  to  I 
September,  the  scene  to  Indianapolis. 

Thursday  is  no  Jonah  day  at  the  State  Fair.  It  i 
is,  rather,  a  whale  of  a  day  because  every  Hoosier 
with  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  a  horse,  a  pig, 
a  cow,  a  sheep,  a  hen,  a  turnip,  or  any  other  old 
thing  that  grows  or  is  grown  on  an  Indiana  farm 
is  bound  to  be  there  from  nine  o’clock  on  until  dark. 
Seven  railroads  and  four  interurbans  bring  the  folks 
in  for  Thursday,  and  the  State  pays  back,  all  at  once, 
the  visits  it  owes  Indianapolis.  They  get  up  soon 
and  herd  along  three  street-car  lines  to  the  grounds 
right  after  breakfast,  because  there  is  much  to  be 
seen  and  more  to  be  done.  Before  the  racing  starts 
on  the  big  mile  track  at  one  o’clock  they  must  look 
over  the  stock,  inspect  the  new  riding  plows,  and  find 
out  who  married  the  youngest  Purviance  girl,  to  say 
nothing  of  thrashing  out  the  political  situation  a  few 
times  at  some  length.  At  noon  there  is  still  stand¬ 
ing  room  in  the  big  grand  stand  on  the  south  side 
of  the  track,  but  at  one  o’clock  there  is  little  more 
than  standing  room  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
grounds. 

The  trotting  and  pacing  horse  barns  are  in  three 
groups:  the  first  group  back  of  the  grand  stands, 
and  the  second  huddling  around  the  first  turn.  The 
third  is  a  half  mile  away,  across  the  infield,  outside 
the  far  turn.  Resident  horsemen  use  the  first  group 
of  barns,  and  early  comers  and  big  outfits  command¬ 
ing  money  and  influence  get  into  the  second.  The 
little  fellows,  one-horse  guys  and  those  who  cannot 
reach  the  ear  of  the  superintendent,  swarm  into  the 
third,  a  half  mile  from  the  judges’  stand. 

In  the  farthest  corner  of  the  farthest  barn,  in  the 
smallest  and  cheapest  stall  on  the  grounds,  this 
Thursday  of  the  Great  Western  stake  for  three- 
year-old  trotters  found  young  Charlie  Myers  and  his 
filly  by  Loveless-Lady  Anderson.  Charlie  was  his 
own  staff  of  swipes  and  trainers.  Besides  the  filly, 
he  had  one  old  much-used  sulky  of  the  style  popular 
in  training  days,  but  impracticable  for  the  races.  It 
borrowed  the  new'  pneumatic  tires  and  small  wheels 
of  modern  times  and  added  them  to  the  long  shafts 
and  low-swinging  seat  of  the  old-fashioned  sulky. 
Instead  of  stretching  his  feet  out  to  stirrups  on 
the  shafts,  and  sitting  high  over  the  horse’s  hips, 
the  driver  using  this  type  of  cart  sat  back  behind 
the  animal,  and  rested  his  feet  on  a  little  platform 
shaped  like  a  basket.  It  rode  comfortably,  but  was 
too  heavy  for  racing  purposes. 


WE  find  Charlie  accosting  old  Harry  Wright, 
venerable  colored  trainer  for  the  Claypools  of 
Muncie,  about  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
“Say,  Harry,”  said  the  boy,  “are  you  too  busy  to 
give  me  a  little  help  this  afternoon?” 

“Lawd,  no,  boy,”  the  negro  answered.  “Ah  ain’ 
got  nuthin’  to  do  till  to-morruh,  when  ole  Boss  gwrine 
trot  Alan  in  th’  twelve  class.” 

“Wish  you’d  help  me  out  then,”  said  Charlie. 
“Suhtainly,  glad  to,”  old  Harry  declared.  “Boy!” 
he  called.  “Oh,  boy!  Keep  yo’  eye  out  fo’  Mist’ 
Claypool.  When  he  comes  tell  ’im  Ah’m  roun’  th’ 
cohnah,  with  young  Mist’  Myahs.  Ah’ll  go  with  you 
right  now,  suh,”  he  concluded,  addressing  Charlie. 

The  two  of  them  hunted  out  Charlie’s  stall,  and 
old  Harry  Wright  at  once  assumed  charge  of  the 
proceedings.  He  delivered  himself  of  a  scornful  ora¬ 
tion  within  two  minutes  after  he  entered  the  stall. 
“Whut  y’all  gwine  do?  Drive  ’at  filly  to  that  big 
plow  theah?  Aincha  got  a  little  bike?  Looka  that 
bridle,  blinduhs  big  as  mah  hat!  Boy,  whut  y’all 
need  is  a  complete  set  o’  ’quipment.  Lookyheah! 
Ah’ll  jus’  go  get  what  yo’  need.  Y’all  cain’  ’spect 
that  po’  li’l  filly  pull  a  wagon  roun’  th’  track  and 
win  a  race.” 

Without  further  ado,  and  absolutely  ignoring 
young  Charlie,  the  old  darky  fussed  away  from  the 
stall.  Young  Charlie  sat  down  on  a  bucket  upturned 
at  the  door  of  his  stall.  The  filly  had  worked  out 
nicely,  trotting  two  slow  miles,  and  winding  up  about 
noon  with  a  third,  in  which  she  stepped  out  a  good 
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cover  and  fumbled  through  the  pages  until  he  found 
a  story  of  his  father’s  death.  Folding  back  the 
paper,  he  pointed  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
story  : 

“Nothing  is  left  now  of  the  stable  that  Charlie 
Myers  used  to  race  across  the  land  except  one  trot¬ 
ting  filly,  a  daughter  of  his  great  old  trotter,  Love¬ 
less,  son  of  Lockheart,  out  of  Love  Not.  This  filly 
has  a  right  to  be  as  fast  as  anybody’s  trotter,  for 
her  dam  was  Lady  Anderson,  the  little  Anderson 
Wilkes  mare  that  was  famous  a  few  years  back  as 
a  ‘guideless  wonder.’  If  she  has  the  Lockheart  cour¬ 
age  that  carried  Loveless  through  many  a  hot  battle, 
and  the  speed  of  the  Anderson  Wilkes  family,  this 
filly  may  well  be  heard  from.  It  is  hard  to  predict 
what  will  become  of  her,  but  her  present  owner 
should  be  advised  that  she  is  still  eligible  for  the 
Great  Western  stake  for  three-year-old  trotters,  to 
be  raced  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair  next  fall.  This 
stake  will  be  worth  over  $6,000.” 

Elizabeth  followed  him  through  the  paragraph  and 
gasped  with  amazement  as  he  finished  the  last  sen¬ 
tence.  “Charlie  Myers!  Do  you  mean  to  say  they 
pay  $6,000  for  winning  a  race?”  she  demanded. 

“Not  quite,”  he  answered.  “Only  about  $4,000  to 
the  winner.  It’s  one  of  the  biggest  races  in  the  coun¬ 
try,”  he  explained. 

“Well,  I  never  dreamed  it,”  she  declared.  Then 
an  inspiration  struck  her.  “Why,  Charlie,  why  don’t 
you  get  ready  and  win  that  race?” 

“Elizabeth,  that’s  easy.  Because  I  haven’t  got 
enough  nickels  to  keep  me  in  bacon  and  eggs,  and 


the  filly  in  oats,  until  the  day  of  the  race.  Ask  me 
something  hard,”  said  the  boy  bitterly. 

“But  could  she  win?” 

“That’s  the  hard  one,”  Charlie  replied,  smiling  a 
little.  “Father  said  she  ought,  and  I  think  she  can. 
She  sure  can  trot.” 

THERE  was  an  awkward  silence,  during  which 
Charlie  absently  beat  his  knee  with  the  paper 
and  Elizabeth  sat  in  deep  thought.  She  was  the 
first  to  speak.  “I’m  a  better  business  man  than  my 
father,”  she  finally  announced.  “Charlie,  what  would 
it  cost  to  get  ready  fpr  that  big  race?” 

“About  $500,  altogether,”  he  replied,  looking  at 
her  dully,  wondering  what  she  could  have  in  mind. 

“I’ll  give  you  $500  for  a  half  interest  in  her  win¬ 
nings,  if  she  has  any,”  said  Elizabeth.  “I  can’t  pay 
it  all  at  once,  but  I  can  pay  part  cash  and  part 
each  month.” 

“Nothing  doing,”  said  the  boy,  positively. 

“Why  not?”  she  demanded. 

“Because.” 

“Who’s  your  partner  if  I’m  not?”  she  asked, 
reaching  out  and  taking  one  of  his  hands  in  her  own. 
She  sat  looking  at  him,  and  the  boy  fidgeted  under 
the  question. 

“I  wouldn’t  let  you  gamble  that  way,”  he  finally 
said. 

“Then  let  me  buy  a  half  interest  in  the  colt.” 
Again  he  shook  his  head. 

“Charlie,  don’t  be  foolish,”  she  pleaded.  “You  want 
to  make  a  try  for  that  big  race  and  that  money.  I 


In  the  next  box  something  was  ^ 
said  about  an  open  bridle — and 
the  girl  sat  bolt  upright 
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dip  for  the  last  half.  Nervous  and 
ill  at  ease  as  the  time  for  the  event 
approached,  Charlie  fumbled  in  a  hip 
pocket  and  brought  out  a  score  card. 
It  was  open  and  folded  back  at  the 
page  listing  starters  in  the  Great 
Western  stake  for  three-year-old  trot¬ 
ters.  Here  is  what  he  saw . 


1  Mack  Toddles,  bay  colt,  by  Todd  Mack-Toodles ; 
owned  by  Gen.  Quarles,  Charleston,  W.  Va„  driven 

by  Fox.  _  ,  ,  , 

2  Lovely  Lady,  bay  filly,  by  Loveless-Lady 
Anderson;  owned  by  Charles  Myers.  Jr..  Muncie, 
Indiana,  driven  by  Myers. 

3  Patchen  Dillon,  sorrel  colt,  by  Sidney  Dillon- 
Nan  Patch ;  owned  by  W.  H.  Sawyer.  Hamhne, 
Minn.,  driven  by  White. 


arations  for  the  race.  “Time  we  wound  up  these 
yere  s’ciety  affaihs,”  he  grumbled.  “Y’all  got  a  race 
on  yo’  hands,  not  a  pink  tea.  Filly  all  ready  t’  hah- 
ness?  Look  whut  I  brung  ovuh  fr’m  Mist’  Claypool  s 
bahn.” 

The  old  darky  had  a  complete  new  set  of  harness, 
and,  waving  aside  Charlie’s  questions  and  mild  pro¬ 
tests,  started  skillfully  to  work  to  fit  it  to  the  little 
mare.  Charlie  reached  to  a  peg  on  the  stall  wall 
for  the  old  bridle  he  had  used  all  summer  on  the  colt, 
but  old  Harry  insisted  on  putting  on  a  new  open 
bridle.  “Ah’ve  seen  this  filly  wuhk,  an’  she  ain’ 
gwine  ack  bad  jus’  because  she  got  a  new  bridle. 
’At  ol’  bunch  o’  leathuh  with  th’  big  blinduhs  weah 
huh  haid  off  in  two  heats,”  he  declared  positively. 
The  new  open  bridle  was  put  on,  and  the  bike  was 
brought  up.  Charlie  put  on  an  old  gray  jacket  and 
gray  cap  that  had  been  his  father’s  while  old  Harry 
was  swinging  a  blanket  over  the  filly,  and  the  party 
set  off  for  the  track.  Old  Harry  led  the  filly  with 
one  hand  and  carried  a  dripping  sponge  in  the  other. 

Lovely  Lady  trod  gingerly  through  the  dust,  cast¬ 
ing  her  pretty  head  from  side  to  side  as  best  she 
could  under  the  darky’s  firm  grasp.  She  was  de¬ 
cidedly  nervous,  as  might  be  expected  of  any  three- 
year-old  appearing  in  the  State  Fair  babel  for  the 
first  time.  Charlie,  outwardly  calm,  was  inwardly 
just  as  excited  as  the  filly.  Old  Harry,  plodding 
along  in  the  dust  between  them,  anchored  both  to 
earth.  He  kept  up  a  constant  stream  of  talk.  , 
“Lissen,  boy.  Don’  yo’  pay  no  Mention  to  nuthin’ 
on  that  track  but  this  yere  filly.  So,  guhl,  so,  so. 
Easy  now.  Ain’  nuthin’  to  this  yere  racin’  but  y  own 
hoss.  All  y’got  to  do  is  look  wheah  th’  front  is,  nen 
go  theah,  straight.  Don’  pay  no  ’tention  to  th  othuh 
drivuhs.  Don’  pay  no  ’tention  to  theah  hosses.  Jus 
y’all  look  wheah  th’  front  is,  nen  go  theah.” 

“Sounds  easy,  Harry,”  the  boy  laughed  nervously. 

WHEN  they  reached  the  head  of  the  stretch  they 
found  they  were  the  last  to  appear  for  the  race. 
Mark  White  was  already  out  with  Patchen  Dil¬ 
lon,  and  had  warmed  up  with  a  turn  or  two  in  front 
of  the  stands.  Longshot  Billy  Fox  had  clambered 
up  behind  Mack  Toddles  and  was  starting  through 
the  stretch  for  a  breather.  White  and  Patchen  Dil¬ 
lon,  a  fine-looking  colt  that  seemed  to  combine  the 
Patchen  power  with  the  Dillon  speed,  had  won  round 
upon  round  of  applause.  White  was  popular,  and 
Indianapolis  was  the  original  home  of  all  the  Dillons. 
When  Fox  charged  through  the  stretch  with  the 


Young  Charlie  realized  he  was  con¬ 
fronting  a  most  formidable  situation. 

All  that  he  had  was  a  smart  little  filly, 
with  good  old-fashioned  blood  lines, 
and  his  own  inexperienced  courage 
and  native  knack  of  the  track.  He 
was  pitting  these  against  two  colts  of 
ultra-modern  breeding  from  families 
of  champions,  with  two  drivers  of  the 
very  first  rank.  Charlie  hoped,  rather 
than  expected,  to  win  this  trotting 
classic  in  the  face  of  a  forlorn  pros¬ 
pect.  One  of  less  courage,  or  one 
playing  for  smaller  stakes,  would 
scarcely  dare  hope.  Nobody  else 
among  all  the  60,000-odd  crowding 
the  fair  ground  that  afternoon  ex¬ 
pected  him  to  win,  and  only  one  other 
person  was  doing  any  job  at  all  of 
hoping.  This  other  one  person  was 
little  Elizabeth  Coates,  whose  banker 
father  was  determined  she  should 
marry  well.  Her  father’s  chance  of 
seeing  his  wish  realized  may  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  fact  that  Elizabeth  had 
left  Muncie  that  morning  unchaper¬ 
oned,  except  by  a  parasol,  and  come 
down  to  mingle  with  the  State  Fair 
crowds  by  herself. 

Blithely  tripping  along  as  if  the  dust 
of  the  fair  ground  were  as  clean  as  a 
ballroom  floor,  she  appeared  in  front  of  the  disconso¬ 
late  Charlie  studying  his  score  card. 

“’Lizbeth!”  he  exclaimed,  starting  to  his  feet. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?” 

“Didn’t  think  I  was  going  to  let  you  come  all  the 
way  down  here  to  win  this  big  race  all  by  yourself, 

did  you?”  she  asked.  „ 

“But  I  thought  we  agreed  you  ought  not  come, 

said  Charlie. 

“I’ll  go  back,”  she  threatened. 

“Don’t  tease.  I’m  awfully  glad  you’ve  come.  You  11 
see  us  rise  or  fall,  and  everything,”  he  said. 

“Are  we  going  to  win?”  Elizabeth  asked.  I  m  ail 

excited.” 

“Girl,  you’ve  got  nothing  on  me.  But  listen,  have 
you  got  a  seat  in  the  grand  stand? 

“One  box  seat,  one  dollar,”  she  replied.  “I  charge 

it  to  the  firm.”  .  ,  ,  .  .  , . 

“That’s  fair  enough.”  He  joined  her  infectious 

mirth.  “It’s  worth  it,  and  then  some,  to  have  you 
down  here.” 

“How’s  the  little  lady?”  the  girl  demanded.  Where 
is  she?” 

The  filly’s  black  nose  and  brown  head  were  thrust 
through  the  open  upper  half  of  the  door  to  the  stall 
as  she  spoke,  and  Elizabeth  squealed  with  delight. 
“She  heard  me  asking  for  her,  didn’t  you,  pet?”  she 
declared,  turning  to  rub  the  mare’s  nose. 


CHARLIE  turned  and  stood  beside  her.  Neither 
of  them  heard  or  saw  the  approach  of  old  Harry 
Wright,  returning  laden  with  harness  and  drag¬ 
ging  a  span-new  bike  behind  him.  He  was  mutter¬ 
ing  to  himself  as  he  shuffled  along. 

“Reckon  these  yere  things  will  just  about  take 
keer — f0’  de  Lawd’s  sake!  Whut  is  this,  a  pahty? 
The  old  darky  dropped  the  harness  and  stood  star¬ 
ing.  Charlie  and  Elizabeth  turned  to  face  him. 

This  little  tableau  was  broken  in  upon  by  the  track 
marshal,  who  came  galloping  along  the  row  of  stalls 
on  a  little  pony,  shouting:  “Mister  Myers!  Mister 
Myers.  Bring  on  your  three-year-old  trotter!  Call 
for  the  stake  trotters.” 

“All  right,”  answered  Charlie,  waving  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  summons. 

“Gwan,  man,”  growled  old  Harry.  “We’ll  be  theah 
with  th’  rest  o’  th’  folks.  Jus’  yo’  watch  us.” 

Elizabeth  kissed  her  finger  and  laid  it  on  the  filly’s 
soft  nose  for  luck,  then  turned  and  set  off  through 
the  dust  toward  the  grand  stand.  Charlie  watched 
her  out  of  sight,  but  old  Harry  bustled  into  the  prep- 


sturdy,  steady-going  little  bay,  Mack  Toddles,  he  too 
drew  a  generous  hand. 

Charlie  swung  a  leg  over  the  bike,  grasped  the 
reins,  and  straddled  his  feet  in  the  stirrups  as  old 
Harry  lifted  the  blanket  off  the  filly.  Settling  him¬ 
self  in  his  seat,  tightening  the  lines,  and  leaning 
forward  over  the  filly’s  hips,  he  spoke  to  her  re¬ 
assuringly.  Lovely  Lady  set  off  down  the  stretch  on 
a  timid,  tentative  trot.  Her  nerves  were  on  edge, 
for  she  had  never  seen  such  crowds  nor  heard  such 
noises.  By  the  time  she  reached  the  judges’  stand 
she  found  the  crowds  stayed  outside  the  fences  and 
learned  the  noises  were  not  directed  at  her.  The  boy 
clucked  to  her,  and  she  stepped  out  bravely  enough 
to  the  first  turn.  Coming  back  up  the  stretch  in 
leisurely  fashion,  Charlie  let  her  have  her  head  to 
turn  from  side  to  side  and  examine  the  strange 
scenes.  As  they  passed  the  stands  the  youthful  pair 
drew  some  applause.  It  came  from  a  little  group 
of  horsemen,  near  the  rail,  who  had  known  Charlie’s 
father,  and  from  a  box  in  the  front  row  of  the  grand 
stand  where  one  girl  was  sitting. 

IF  there  had  been  any  betting  that  day,  the  play 
would  have  been  on  Patchen  Dillon  and  Mack 
Toddles  to  win,  with  perhaps  a  nickel  on  Lovely 
Lady.  But  there  was  no  betting,  because  the  vice 
president,  now  known  for  a  sense  of  humor,  was  then 
a  governor,  known  for  an  abhorrence  of  gambling. 
The  race,  therefore,  was  for  two  things.  The  stake 
amounted  to  approximately  $6,000,  of  which  the  win¬ 
ner  was  to  receive  $3,800,  the  second  horse  $1,400, 
and  the  third  $800.  There  was  the  first  incentive. 
The  second  lay  in  the  fact  that  fast  colt  trotters  are 
always  in  demand  among  racing  men  and  breeders, 
and  bring  high  prices.  White  and  Fox  raced  to  win 
and  raced  to  sell  to  millionaires.  Three-year-olds 
in  those  days  sold  for  as  much  as  $10,000  to  $15,000. 
Either  amount  buys  a  lot  of  oats  to  raise  a  lot  more 
colts  to  sell  to  more  millionaires. 

The  starting  judge  called  the  three  drivers  to  the 
foot  of  the  judges’  stand  after  they  had  warmed  up 
their  mounts  two  or  three  times.  “Now,  boys,  these 
are  colts,  and  it  may  be  hard  to  get  away,”  he  said. 
“But  we’ve  got  a  long  card,  and  this  race  is  thiee 
heats  itself.  Let’s  try  to  get  off  early.  Fox,  you’re 
at  the  pole  with  Mack  Toddles,  and  White,  you  re 
outside  with  your  Dillon  colt.  Mr.  Myers,  that  leaves 
you  in  the  middle.  Now,  boys,  let’s  go. 

The  three  jogged  up  to  the  sixteenth  post  and 
wheeled  to  jockey  for  ( Continued  on  page  21) 


“She’s  a  pretty  girl,  end 
pretty  girls  come  high,”  said 
the  banker.  “Her  upkeep 
is  something  tremendous’' 
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Some  of  the  hoys  say  they  really  don’t  want  the  prize,  but  just  want  i,o  show  they  can  do  it 
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YOUR  MOVE,  DEMOCRACY 


FIRST  of  all,  Bryan.  Not  that  Bryan 
is  first  among  Democratic  probabili¬ 
ties;  not,  indeed,  that  Bryan  is  a 
probability  for  the  presidency  at  all. 

But  I  take  him  first  merely  to  dispose  of 
him  and  smooth  the  situation  out  for  the  reader. 
(How  the  other  big  Democratic  leaders  wish  they 
could  “dispose”  of  Bryan,  and  by  disposing  of  him 
“smooth  the  Democratic  situation  out”  as  easily  as  a 
writer  can  do  it  on  white  paper!) 

Bryan  is  going  to  be  a  big  figure  in  the  conven¬ 
tion,  with  a  probable  voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
nominee.  That  has  happened  too  often  to  cause 
any  excitement  in  the  headlines.  But  the  fact  is 
that  Mr.  Bryan  has  recently  accomplished  as  dra¬ 
matic  a  restoration  of  himself  to  power  as  any 
in  his  spectacular  career.  What  Bryan  did  in  Ne¬ 
braska  this  year  was  overshadowed  by  the  public 
interest  attaching  to  the  Republican  race.  For  a 
concrete  and  racy  summary  of  what  Bryan  did  in 
Nebraska,  and  the  kind  of  figure  he  will  be  in  the 
coming  convention,  let  us  turn  for  evidence  to  the 
words  of  that  newspaper  in  Nebraska  which  has  the 
most  reason  to  be  his  enemy.  The  Omaha  “World- 
Herald”  is  owned  by  Senator  Gilbert  Hitchcock. 
Senator  Hitchcock  is,  and  has  been  for  half  a  gen¬ 
eration,,  Bryan’s  rival  in  Democratic  Nebraska. 
Senator  Hitchcock  and  his  “World-Herald”  are 
Bryan’s  antithesis,  Nemesis,  and  any  other  synonym 
•you  care  to  chuck  in.  After  the  fight  between  the 
two  was  over  in  Nebraska  this  spring,  the  editor  of 
the  “World-Herald,”  Mr.  Harvey  Newbranch,  took 
his  hat  off  in  a  sportsmanlike  editorial  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  defeat.  Mr.  Newbranch  said: 

“W.  J.  Bryan  has  won  one  of  the  most  notable  per¬ 
sonal  triumphs  of  his  long  public  career.  The 
‘World-Herald’  is  frank  to  recognize  it  and  to  attach 
proper  importance  to  its  significance.  It  means  that 
William  J.  Bryan  is  commissioned  by  the  Democracy 
of  this  State  to  go  to  the  San  Francisco  Convention 
as  a  free-lance  delegate,  with  full  opportunity  to 
devote  his  power  and  talents  to  either  guerrilla  or 
open  warfare.  It  means,  unless  we  entirely  miss 
our  guess  and  misread  his  purposes,  that  there  will 
be  ‘hell  a-popping’  at  San  Francisco,  with  Mr.  Bryan 
the  chief  fireman  and  trouble  maker.  The  shining 
dome  of  Old  Doctor  Bryan,  his  face  beaming  with 
lenewed  ambition  and  strengthened  determination, 
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appears  once  more  above  the  Democratic  horizon 
after  a  long  period  spent  in  the  basement.  May  a 
kind  Heaven  have  mercy  on  our  beloved  but  dis¬ 
tracted  country!” 

Without  being  quite  as  alarmed  as  Mr.  Bryan’s 
enemy  is  about  his  power,  let  us  speculate  what  he 
is  really  likely  to  do  with  it.  Except  in  a  general 
way,  I  don’t  know,  and  nobody  else  does.  Bryan  is 
not  a  guessable  quantity.  In  a  crude  way,  but  yet 
a  big  way,  Bryan  is  an  artist — a  corn-belt  combina¬ 
tion  of  orator,  actor,  poet,  religious  teacher,  and 
several  other  varieties  of  crude  creative  tempera¬ 
ment.  Like  all  other  artists,  Bryan  himself  doesn’t 
know  when  he  enters  an  enterprise  just  how  he  will 
carry  it  out.  He  has  the  artistic  temperament  that 
rises  to  the  occasion  and  does  what  the  law  of  his 
nature  calls  on  him  to  do  at  the  time. 

To  see  Bryan  in  a  convention  is  to  see  a  giant 
mastering  a  whirlpool.  He  plunges  in  and  swims 
out  with  all  his  strength,  swats  an  enemy  with  one 
hand  and  sweeps  himself  ahead  with  the  other,  sinks 
beneath  a  wave  and  rises  over  another  one,  gets 
turned  from  his  course  and  comes  out  often  where 
he  never  meant  to  land. 

A  Miracle  That  Won’t  Happen 

OF  course  on  one  point  a  clear  prediction  can  be 
made.  Bryan  will  fight  for  an  indorsement  of  pro¬ 
hibition  in  the  Democratic  platform.  Also, he  will 
probably  put  the  prohibition  test  to  all  aspirants 
for  the  presidency.  But  just  what  he  will  do  about 
individuals  I  don’t  know  and  no  one  else  does.  T 
know  that  one  time  this  spring  he  talked  to  inti¬ 
mates  of  making  ex-Governor  Folk  of  Missouri  his 
candidate  for  the  nomination.  On  another  occasion 
he  told  the  late  Roger  Sullivan  that  he  was  seriously 
thinking  of  E.  T.  Meredith  of  Iowa,  the  present  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture.  On  still  another  occasion  he 
appeared  on  a  public  platform  in  the  West  with 
Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma,  and  told  the  audience 
that  Owen  would  suit  him  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  But  politicians  have  learned  that  in 


such  matters  as  this  Bryan  is  an  Indian 
giver.  It  is  his  way  to  talk  of  one  man  and 
then  another,  and  in  the  end  throw  them  all 
overboard  and  do  something  spectacular. 

To  be  sure,  Bryan,  even  conceding  all  the 
power  that  his  enemies  admit  he  will  have  in  the 
convention,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  have  enough 
power  really  to  dictate  the  nomination.  The  rule  in 
Democratic  conventions  since  the  time  of  Andrew 
Jackson  has  been  that  it  takes  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  to  make  a  nomination,  and  Bryan  can’t  pos¬ 
sibly  control  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  the  delegates. 
But  the  converse  of  this  is  also  true.  One-third  of 
the  delegates,  held  together  under  a  strong  leader, 
can  defeat  a  nomination.  I  would  hesitate  to  say 
that  Bryan  will  have  even  this  one-third  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  that  can  veto  any  other  choice.  And  yet  he 
may.  About  all  you  can  say  very  definitely  about 
it  is  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  “World-Herald”: 
“There  will  be  ‘hell  a-popping,’  with  Mr.  Bryan  as 
chief  fireman  and  trouble  maker.” 

So  much  for  Bryan.  Now,  as  further  clearing 
the  ground,  let  us  get  rid  of  Hoover.  To-day,  of 
course,  Hoover  is  utterly  out  of  the  Democratic 
situation.  He  is  out  of  it  by  his  own  will.  Having 
either  or  both  to  choose,  he  abandoned  the  Democrats 
and  placed  his  fortunes  with  the  Republican  leaders. 
Up  to  to-day — I  am  writing  this  on  the  eve  of  the 
Republican  Convention — Hoover  and  his  friends  still 
hope  he  will  be  the  Republican  nominee.  Even  as 
I  write  the  Hoover  followers  are  beginning  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  daily  paper  in  Chicago  for  the  week  of 
the  Republican  Convention,  hoping  through  it  to 
paint  the  advantages  of  Hoover  so  convincingly  as 
to  sweep  the  Republican  delegates  off  their  feet  and 
away  from  their  present  attachments.  But  the 
effort  won’t  succeed.  A  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  is  a  singularly  unimpressionable  body — most 
unsusceptible  to  stampede,  most  deaf  to  song  and 
story  and  every  other  form  of  hero  advocacy.  Those 
of  us  know  that  well  who  fought  “at  Armageddon.” 
Those  of  us  who  cracked  our  voices  singing  “On¬ 
ward,  Christian  Soldiers,”  at  the  Republican  Con¬ 
vention  of  1912  know  that  you  can’t  get  very  far 
with  a  Republican  Convention  that  has  its  mind  set 
on  old  Republican  gods.  If  Roosevelt  and  the  Roose- 
veltites- couldn’t  force  a  Republican  Convention  in 
1912  to  do  what  it  didn’t  want  to  do,  most  certainly 
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Hoover  and  the  Hooverites  can’t  do  it  in  1920.  Only 
a  miracle  could  bring  Hoover  forth  from  a  Republi¬ 
can  Convention.  (If  that  miracle  should  happen 
between  the  writing  of  these  lines  and  the  reading 
of  them,  then  all  there  is  to  say  is  that  you,  friendly 
reader,  will  have  a  good  laugh  on  the  editor  of 
Collier’s  and  myself.  But  the  miracle  won’t  happen. 
The  writer  has  a  long  acquaintance  with  American 
politics  and  American  politicians,  and  he  knows  the 
things  that  aren’t  “in  the  wood.”) 

But  suppose  Hoover  hadn’t  gone  over  to  the  Re¬ 
publicans?  Suppose  he  had  kept  the  position  that 
the  most  generous  whim  of  fate  ever  seen  in  Ameri¬ 
can  politics  had  given  him — a  silent  nonpartisan, 
with  enormous  assets  of  mystery,  benevolence  and 
the  reputation  of  being  above  politics  and  better 
than  politicians?  Suppose  that,  reader,  and  then 
pause  a  moment.  Reflect  how  things  would  look 
this  day,  the  day  when  you  are  reading  this  issue  of 
Collier’s,  the  day  after  the  Republican  Convention 
is  out  of  the  way  and  everyone  turns  with  dearer 
minds  to  what  the  Democrats  should  do.  Would 


frequently  discussed.  (1  say  “one  man”;  possibly 
there  are  two.)  The  one  man  I  have  in  mind  is  John 
W.  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  present  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain.  Just  recently  the  New  York  “Times 
threw  Mr.  Davis’s  hat  into  the  ring.  It  did  not  take 
as  well  as  it  deserved,  largely  because  it  came  so  late. 
Most  of  the  powerful  Democratic  leaders  had  already 
been  committed  to  some  one  else..  Mr.  Davis  is  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  to  the  public,  but  there  is  not 
in  Washington,  either  among  Democratic  leaders  or 
neutral  observers,  a  single  man  who  will  fail  to  con¬ 
cede  that  Mr.  Davis  has  a  better  mind  than  any  ol 
those  leaders  whose  longer  tenure  in  the  public  eye. 
and  whose  greater  activity  in  practical  politics,  have 
made  them  more  conspicuous  among  the  presidential 
timber.  One  way  of  describing  Mr.  Davis  is  in  terms 
that  constitute  a  left-handed  compliment  to  President 
Wilson  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Davis  possesses  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  great  qualities  and  none  of 
his  small  ones.  He  could  stand  in  Mr.  Wilsons 
shoes,  and  not  wobble  in  them  either.  Mr.  Davis  has 
a  distinguished  intellect.  Mr.  Davis  has  a  good  hard 
muscle  inside  his  skull.  He  has  integrity  of  mind 
and  accuracy  of  intellectual  processes.  In  addition  to 
that,  he  has  charm  and  grace  of  speech.  Further  than 
that,  he  has  distinction  of  appearance— not  the  ob¬ 
vious  assertive  distinction  of  many  public  men,  but 
a  quiet  distinction  that  is  more  convincing. 

The  heart  of  the  League  of  Nations  situation  m 
this  country  lies  in  what  may  be  called  “atmos¬ 
phere.”  It  is  an  adventure  in  altruism,  an  appeal  to 
idealism.  When  Mr.  Wilson  made  it  and  brought  it 
to  us,  with  words  of  duty,  honor,  and  moral  eleva¬ 
tion,  we  practically  all  subscribed  to  it.  America 
always  does  respond  to  an  appeal  of  idealism.  At 
that  time,  in  the  beginning,  a  year  ago,  the  country 
was  overwhelmingly  for  it;  and  the  reason  we  weie 
overwhelmingly  for  it  lay  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  capacity 
for  introducing  it  to  us  in  noble  words.  But  then 
the  practical  lawyers  got  after  it.  The  critics  got 
after  it.  They  got  after  it  quite  properly  and  jus¬ 
tifiably.  They  pointed  out  the  defects  in  it.  And 
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Mr.  MoAdoo  without  any  particular  effort  on 
his  part  or  the  part  of  his  friends  came  to  be 
the  leading  figure  in  the  race 

there  have  been  any  answer  but  Hoover?  It  is  my 
firm  judgment  that  if  Hoover  had  maintained  his 
nonpartisan  position,  the  picture  of  events  as  they 
would  have  presented  themselves  to  the  public  the 
day  after  the  Republican  Convention  had  finished  its 
work  would  have  pointed  toward  Hoover  as  the 
Democratic  nominee  with  such  a  convincing  mevita- 
bleness  that  nobody  would  have  given  any  thought 
to  anybody  else.  But  Hoover  threw  that  chance 

away,  and  he  is  out  of  it.  . 

Unhappily,  the  chance  of  becoming  president  is  not 
the  only  thing  he  has  forfeited.  To  a  certain  extent 
he  has  lost  the  glamour  of  his  unique  position.  What 
is  left  of  that  picture  Hoover  ought  to  preserve,  not 
merely  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  ours  as  well.  He 
still  has  the  power  to  move  us  to  benevolence  and 
idealism.  He  is  the  one  American  who  knows  most 
about  Europe.  We  want  to  keep  him  as  the  man 
who  can  tell  us  what  to  do  about  Europe— when  to 
give  and  when  to  withhold;  when  to  go ‘in  and  when 
to  stay  out.  It  is  a  thing  we  can’t  know  for  our¬ 
selves.  It  is  a  field  in  which  we  must  depend  upon 
some  one  for  guidance.  Hoover  is  that  guide,  and 
he  ought  to  preserve  the  confidence  we  have  in  him. 

Best  Candidate,  Least  Chance 

NOW,  having  disposed  of  one  who,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  outcomes  of  a  Democratic  Convention  are 
concerned,  is  merely  a  “hell-popper,  and  an¬ 
other  who  is  an  outsider,  let  us  come  to  the  real  ones. 
And  in  the  same  spirit  let  us  take  up  that  one  who 
is  the  best  of  the  candidates,  but  probably  has  the 
least  chance  of  the  nomination.  The  writer  has  no 
choice  for  the  presidency  and  no  personal  allegiance 
among  the  various  candidates.  And  even  if  he  had, 
that  isn’t  what  the  editor  of  Collier’s  asked  him  to 
set  down  here.  But  it  is  a  simple  record  of  fact  that 
the  Democrats  have  in  their  party  one  man,  not  as 
widely  urged  as  the  others,  who,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  would  make  a  better  candidate  for 
the  presidency  than  any  of  the  men  who  are  more 


race.  One  week,  one  is  ahead;  the  next  week  he 
slips  back,  and  another  takes  his  place.  At  the 
moment  this  is  written  McAdoo  is  in  the  lead,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  recently  angered  the 
Democratic  organization  in  his  home  State  of  New 
York.  Cox  has  come  into  the  situation  more  re¬ 
cently.  For  most  of  the  early  months  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  it  was  a  case  of  either  McAdoo  or  Palmer.  At 
one  time,  about  the  1st  of  February,  Palmer  was 
rather  in  the  lead  of  McAdoo.  He  was  in  the  lead 
because  he  was,  and  is,  better  liked  by  a  majority 
of  the  Democratic  leaders.  (The  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nation  this  year  is  practically  wholly  within  the 
decision  of  the  leaders.  In  the  great  majority  of  the 
primaries  no  Democratic  names  were  entered;  and 
where  names  were  entered  it  was,  in  all  but  two 
cases,  a  purely  perfunctory  matter.)  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  leaders  like  Palmer  best  because  he  is  more 
nearly  of  them.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  for  years  and  also 
a  member  of  that  inner  arcanum  of  the  party— the 
Executive  Committee.  In  this  official  party  posi¬ 
tion,  Palmer  has  won  the  affection  of  his  associates 
for  his  personal  qualities  and  their  respect  by  his 
wisdom.  McAdoo  has  no  such  formal  identification 
with  the  party  organization.  Moreover,  in  the  view 
of  the  party  leaders,  Palmer  has  been  a  better 
Democrat  than  McAdoo.  From  a  nonpartisan  point 
of  view,  this  is  rather  to  McAdoo’s  credit;  but  that 
is  not  at  all  so  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  party 
leaders  interested  in  matters  of  patronage.  In  his 
appointments,  Palmer  has  always  honored  party 
obligations  and  recognized  the  reality  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  party  government  in  this  country  is  tied  up 
with  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  little  local 
county  leaders  to  have  consideration  in  the  naming 
of  officeholders. 

McAdoo — Palmer — Cox 

ALSO,  the  Democratic  leaders  felt  that,  if  Mr. 
McAdoo  were  the  nominee,  they  would  have  to 
”  make  the  campaign  under  the  handicap  of  meet¬ 
ing  a  Republican  charge  of  “dynasty.”  Having  a 
father-in-law  in  the  White  House  was,  and  is,  in  the 
eyes  of  Democratic  strategists,  a  handicap  to  Mc¬ 
Adoo  (But  this  particular  handicap  has  been  modi¬ 
fied  a  little  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  not 
raised  a  hand  in  his  son-in-law’s  behalf.  If  Mr. 
Wilson  had  tried  to  throw  the  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nation  over  to  his  son-in-law,  and  if  his  effoit  weie 
apparent  to  the  public,  that  would  unquestionably  be 
a  fatal  handicap  to  McAdoo  in  the  later  campaign 
between  the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats.  But 
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Many  believe  John  W.  Davis  has  a  better  mind 
than  any  of  those  whose  activity  in  practical 
politics  has  made  them  more  conspicuous 

they  talked  us  out  of  our  mood.  Meantime,  the  only 
voice  that  might  have  overcome  the  critics,  the  on  y 
tongue  that  might  have  talked  us  back  to  our  origi¬ 
nal  mood,  was  silenced  by  sickness.  That  voice  is 
too  sick  to  function  in  the  present  campaigm.  But 
if  the  Democrats  really  intend  to  go  into  the  cam¬ 
paign  standing  squarely  behind  Mr.  Wilson’s  League 
of  Nations,  then  the  one  voice  that  can  give  vitality 
to  the  League,  the  one  tongue  that  could  talk  us 
back  to  our  original  mood,  is  that  of  John  W.  Davis. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Davis.  I  have  said  that  there  is, 
perhaps,  another  man.  A  great  many  persons  would 
say  of  this  man  practically  all  that  I  have  said  of 
Mr.  Davis.  But  the  name  which  they  would  substi¬ 
tute  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Davis’s  is  the  name  of  Mr. 
Brand  Whitlock,  former  mayor  of  Toledo,  now  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  United  States  to  Belgium. 

And  now  for  the  “real  ones.” 

There  are  three  men  who  figure  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  foreground — ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
McAdoo,  Attorney  General  Palmer,  and  Governor 
James  M.  Cox  of  Ohio.  They  are  fairly  even  in  the 
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Governor  James  M.  Cox  of  Ohio  has  demon¬ 
strated  his  ability  as  a  vote  getter  by  being 
elected  governor  three  times  in  succession 

the  President  has  not  made  that  effort.  He  has  not 
raised  a  hand,  so  far  as  any  observer  can  see  If 
Mr.  McAdoo  gets  the  nomination,  it  will  be  without 
his  father-in-law’s  help.  Not  wholly,  but  to  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  fact  modifies  the  Democratic  leaders 
feelings  about  naming  a  dynastic  successor. 

As  I  have  said,  although  many  of  the  Demociatic 
leaders  really  like  Palmer  better,  nevertheless,  if  the 
Democratic  Convention  were  held  on  the  day  this  is 
written,  the  nomination  ( Continued  on  page  18)' 
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“  Look,”  she  cried.  A  British  jack  flung  itself  from  one  of  the  steamers,  to  be  challenged  at  once  by  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  “  They’re  racing  each  other,”  said  the  Honorable  Peter 


THE  FAIR  DEBORAH 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  DWYER 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  PERC  E.  CO  WEN 


WE  find  a  sweet,  wistful  charm  in  those  old 
ports  of  New  England  where,  in  the  long, 
long  ago,  the  fickle  Goddess  of  Trade  held 
her  court.  We  see  them  through  rose- 
colored  hangings  woven  by  the  fingers  of  Romance. 
They  have  for  us  the  same  attraction  as  those  won¬ 
derful  women  who,  here  and  there,  dot  the  centuries : 
women  who,  having  lost  their  beauty,  gathered  to 
themselves  a  grace  and  sweetness  more  adorable 
than  the  attractions  of  youth. 

We  have  our  own  Tyres  and  Sidons  up  on  our 
rocky  northern  coast:  Salem  and  Nantucket,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Medford,  Newburyport,  New  Bedford — ports 
whose  names  were  carried  by  dashing  Yankee  skip¬ 
pers  to  places  leagues  farther  than  any  Phenician 
rover  dared  to  go! 

Great  days  were  those!  Clipper  ships  from  New 
England,  shapely  beauties  with  twoscore  breasts  of 
canvas  bursting  with  the  fat  trade  winds,  skysails 
and  royals  and  studding  sails  whipping  the  clouds, 
flying  like  white  Nereides  past  the  corvettes  of 
France,  and  the  lumbering  high-pooped  East  India- 
men  of  the  Honorable  John  Company!  “Mad  Yan¬ 
kees!”  growled  the  British  as  the  Americans  tore 
by  them.  “Des  gens  audacieuse!  Mais,  ma  foi! 
Ils  sont  du  courage!”  cried  the  French. 

Well,  they  are  coming  back  again,  those  days  when 
the  American  flag  flew  in  every  port  from  smelly 
Foochow  to  Rio,  and  from  the  mast-stacked  Mersey 
to  the  blue,  blue  waters  of  Sydney  Harbor.  In  sta¬ 
tistics  just  published  the  increase  in  American  ton¬ 
nage  is — bah!  Who  cares  for  statistics?  This  is  a 
story  of  ships  and  love! 

In  little  homes  of  those  New  England  ports  we 
find  rare  souvenirs  of  the  world’s  outposts  with 
which  those  ports  once  used  to  trade.  China  was 
“across  the  way”  from  Salem  in  the  “splendid  fif¬ 
ties”!  Foochow  was  the  Brooklyn  of  Boston  in 
those  days.  Fourteen  thousand  miles  of  wind-harried 
water  between  the  two  ports ! 

Now,  Captain  Dick  Griswold  of  Portsmouth,  who 
mailed  first  officer  on  the  Fair  Deborah  with  hw 


owner,  Captain  John  Littlefield— the  “Dashing  John” 
of  the  “Road  to  China”  chanty — owns  a  jade  pagoda 
that  would  draw  crowds  in  Fifth  Avenue  or  Bond 
Street.  It  is  eighteen  inches  high,  with  an  encircling 
and  latticed  gallery,  running  from  the  top  to  the 
base.  A  fine  bit  of  work  is  this  gallery.  It  forms 
a  mild-graded  chute  around  the  pagoda  so  that  a 
little  jade  Buddha  dropped  through  an  opening  in 
the  roof  will  travel  slowly  down  the  encircling  gal¬ 
lery  till  he  reaches  the  front  door.  As  the  small,  fat 
Buddha  comes  slowly  down  the  latticed  runway  he 
touches  the  tongues  of  fivescore  tiny  silver  bells 
that  tinkle  melodiously.  A  sweet,  whimsical  toy. 
It  was  presented  to  Captain  Dick  by  a  Chinaman 
whose  hongs,  in  the  old  days,  ran  for  half  a  mile 
along  the  Chu-Kiang  water  front,  and  it  is  a  very, 
very  beautiful  piece  of  work. 

IT  was  this  jade  pagoda  that  made  the  first  link 
in  the  splendid  friendship  that  still  exists  between 
Captain  Dick  Griswold  and  Miss  Hope  Littlefield. 
Miss  Hope  was  the  granddaughter  of  “Dashing 
John”  Littlefield,  who  built  and  sailed  the  Fair 
Deborah.  “Dashing  John’s”  sons,  William  and  Rob¬ 
ert,  after  the  death  of  their  father,  had  deserted 
canvas  and  gone  over  to  coal.  They  founded  the 
Littlefield  Line,  owned  a  regiment  of  dirty  little 
steamers  that  pottered  up  and  down  the  coast  from 
New  York  to  Mobile,  and  they  became  very  rich. 
Nothing  romantic  about  them  or  their  boats.  Two 
small  men  and  twoscore  small  boats  carefully  and 
systematically  hunting  for  dollars.  No  attempts  to 
outrun  French  or  British  boats!  No  chanteys!  No 
pride  of  race!  No  colorful  ports  with  odors  of  soy, 
litchi,  tea,  and  longan! 

Captain  Dick  Griswold  damned  the  owners  of  the 
Littlefield  Line  as  renegades  to  the  creed  of  their 
fathers,  but  when  he  first  saw  Miss  Hope,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  Littlefield,  he  stopped  anathematizing 
and  took  the  young  girl  into  his  front  parlor  to  show 
her  the  magic  pagoda  with  its  tinkling  silver  bells. 
“You’re  the  image  of  your  grandmother,  Deborah 


Littlefield,”  he  asserted.  “Like  as  two  peas!  Same 
eyes,  same  hair,  same  way  of  speaking.  Never  saw 
anything  like  it.  When  I  look  at  you  I  see  her  say¬ 
ing  good-by  to  Captain  John  Littlefield,  your  grand- 
daddy,  and  I  feel  twenty-five  again  with  the  Fair 
Deborah  swinging  out  past  Thacher  Island. 

The  Littlefields  lived  in  a  splendid  apartment  on 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  but  in  the  summer  time  the 
women,  Mrs.  William  and  Mrs.  John,  with  young 
Hope,  came  to  the  old  home  at  Portsmouth,  the  old 
Colonial  mansion  in  Vaughan  Street  to  which  “Dash¬ 
ing  John”  had  brought  his  beautiful  bride  in  the  old 
romantic  days.  A  wonderful  bride  according  to  the 
ancients  who  had  seen  her.  “The  handsomest  woman 
from  Kittery  to  Newburyport”  was  the  uncontra¬ 
dicted  assertion  regarding  her  looks. 

In  those  summer  times  Hope  Littlefield,  who  re¬ 
sembled  her  handsome  grandmother,  and  Captain 
Dick  Griswold,  who  had  sailed  with  “Dashing  John,” 
became  fast  friends.  The  young  girl  always  wrote  to 
apprise  the  ancient  of  the  date  of  their  arrival  in 
Portsmouth,  and  each  year  Captain  Dick  asserted 
more  vehemently  than  ever  that  the  resemblance 
between  Hope  and  her  grandmother  was  something 
unbelievable. 

“It  frightens  me,”  he  would  always  assert  when 
the  girl  would  call  at  his  cottage  the  morning  after 
the  family  arrived  from  New  York.  “When  I  see 
you  I  feel  sure  that  your  granddaddy  is  going  to 
roar  out:  ‘Now  then,  Mr.  Griswold,  what  are  you 
doing  smoking  there  in  the  sunshine  when  we’re 
pulling  out  for  China  inside  an  hour?’  ” 

Captain  Dick  was  never  tired  of  telling  stories  of 
“Dashing  John”  and  his  beautiful  wife,  after  whom 
the  clipper  ship,  the  Fair  Deborah,  was  named.  All 
the  old  folk  of  Portsmouth  knew  the  story  of  how 
the  clipper  got  her  name,  but  to  Captain  Dick  it 
was  a  chanson  that  he  repeated  daily. 

“Your  grandmother  was  the  prettiest  woman  I 
ever  saw,”  he  would  begin.  “I’ve  seen  hundreds  of 
ports  and  thousands  of  women,  but  your  grand¬ 
mother  could  streak  away  from  ’em  like  a  Yankee 
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pper  from  a  bunch  of  junks.  Every  clipper  officer 
It  ever  came  to  Portsmouth  fell  m  love  with  her, 
j  tv,at  was  only  natural.  But  1  think  she  always 
led  your  grandfather,  Captain  John.  I'm  sure 

“lias  with  him  on  the  Red  Folly  when  he  got  his 
and  idea  about  making  her  his  bride  The  Folly 
d  a  figurehead  showing  a  white  angel,  and  it  al- 
iys  worries  your  granddaddy  because  he  thought 
,st  sailormen  see  angels  a  little  before  they  wa 

cpg 

“  ‘Mr.  Griswold,’  he  said  to  me  one  day  as  wecame 
aring  up  from  Table  Bay  to  St.  Helena,  if  y°u 
•It  l  clipper  ship,  what  kind  of  a  figurehead 

^‘Why!*  Captaffi  Littlefield,’  I  said  right  back  to 
m,  ‘if  I  had  a  ship  of  my  own,  I’d  get  thepre- 
est  woman  I  ever  saw  to  pose  as  a  model  fox  the 
mrehead  so  that  old  Jack  Drace  of  Boston  could 
irve  her  in  wood.’  Your  grandfather  laughed 
hen  I  said  that,  Miss  Hope.” 

nHE  recital  never  varied.  After  telling  what 
I  Captain  Littlefield  said  to  him  and  what  he  said 
L  to  Captain  Littlefield  on  the  run  up  from  Table 
ay  he  would  pause,  strike  a  match,  and  sing  th 
nchor  chantey  of  the  good  old  days: 

A  Yankee  sloop  came  down  the  river. 

Hah,  hah,  Rolling  John! 

Oh,  what  d’ye  think  that  sloop  had  in  her. 

Hah,  hah,  Rolling  John! 

Monkey’s  hide  and  bullock’s  liver! 

Hah,  hah.  Rolling  John! 

A  great  story  was  that  of  Captain  John  Little- 
■Xufwnoimr  He  stepped  down  the  gangplank  ot 
V  n  j  Folly  the  moment  she  docked  at  Portsmouth, 
& up  court  Street  the  home 
f  Deborah  Gaynes.  It  was  this  part  of  the  narra 
:"e  Sat  always  thrilled  Hope  Littlefield.  She  real- 
ized  her  romantic  ancestor, 

‘Dashing  John,”  in  the  dress 
of  the  period,  walking  coat 
with  velvet  collar,  flowered 
vest,  stock,  and  kid  gloves, 
walking  smartly  up  the 
sweet,  shady  streets  of  old 
Portsmouth,  to  propose  to 
the  fairest  daughter  of  New 
England!  Bully  days  were 
those!  Fat,  gold-tinted  days 
when  the  supple  fingers  ot 
Dame  Romance  adjusted  the 
cravats  of  lovesick  clipper  . 

captains!  _  .  ,, 

Let  Captain  Dick  Griswold 
tell  of  the  proposal.  “He 
walked  right  into  the  Gaynes 
front  parlor”— Captain  Dick 
would  relate  with  much  knee 

slapping— “straight  into  the 

parlor,  and  when  Miss  Debo¬ 
rah  came  to  ask  his  pleas¬ 
ure,  he  up  and  told  her  that 
he  was  going  to  build  the 
prettiest  clipper  ship  m  the 
world  right  there  at  Fer- 
nald’s  yards  and  that  he  was 
going  to  have  as  a  figurehead 
a  carving  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  woman  in  the  world !  ‘And 
that,’  he  said,  looking  at  Miss 
Deborah,  ‘is  you,  unless  I  m 
a  cross-eyed  lubber  that 
doesn’t  know  beauty  when 
he  sees  it.’  ” 

All  Portsmouth  knew  the 
story,  and  Hope  Littlefield 
had  heard  it  often,  but  she 
always  thrilled  when  the  old 
sailor  retold  the  tale. 

“Your  grandmother  was 
quite  a  bit  mad,”  he  would 
continue.  “She  up  and  told 
the  captain  that  he  was  an 
impudent  sailor  who  thought 
because  he  had  been  to  China 
that  he  knew  something,  and 
she  walked  out  of  the  room 
with  her  nose  in  the  air! 

“Yes,  sir,  walked  out  and 
left  him  alone  in  the  parlor! 

And  what  d’ye  think  your 
granddaddy  did,  Miss  Hope? 

He  tried  all  the  chairs  in  the 
parlor,  searching  for  an  easy 
one,  which  there  wasn’t.  But 
Captain  John  didn’t  mind! 


He  flopped  down  on  a  chair  and  sat  there  for 

“It  was  close  upon  tea  time  when  Deborah  Gaynes 
came  sailing  into  the  parlor  and  said:  ‘Excuse  me. 
Captain  Littlefield,  we’d  like  to  have  the  parlor  right 
now  because  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alden  is  coming  to  call. 

“‘Well  you  can’t  have  it!’  roared  Captain  John 
in  a  voice  that  shook  the  house,  and  when  Miss 
Deborah,  frightened  by  the  noise  he  made,  turned 
and  ran  out  into  the  garden  he  jumped  up  and 
chased  her!  He  caught  her  by  the  big  clump  of 
hollyhocks  and  he  kissed 
her  seven  times,  a  kiss 
for  every  hour  he  waited, 
and,  when  he  turned 
round,  the  parson  was 
climbing  up  the  stone 
steps  from  the  street. 

“  ‘You’re  just  the  man 
we  want!’  cried  your 
grandfather,  and  he  led 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Alden  into 
the  house,  called  Pa 
Gaynes  and  Mrs.  Gaynes 
in  from  the  back  garden, 
and  in  five  minutes  ‘fair 
Deborah  Gaynes’  was 
Mrs.  John  Littlefield! 

“A  very  sudden  man 
was  your  granddaddy, 

Miss  Hope.  Very  sudden. 

One  day  as  we  were  com¬ 
ing  down  the  China  Sea 
a  junk  full  of  yellow 
Chink  pirates  tried  to 
board  us.  They  came  out 
from  the  mouth  of  the 
Hai-mung  and  they  got 
a  big  brass  hook  into  our 
anchor  chains  and  hung 


onto  us  when  we  tried  to  get  away.  I  was  busy  get¬ 
ting  the  hook  out  of  the  chains  when  Captain  John 
who  had  just  sliced  the  head  of  the  first  hound  that 
reached  the  deck,  told  me  to  leave  it  alone,  as  he 
wanted  it  as  a  souvenir.  He  got  it  too!  That  s  the 
same  big  brass  hook  over  your  dining-room  dooi . 

AS  Hope  Littlefield  grew  into  womanhood  she  be 
came  more  and  more  interested  in  Captain  Dick 
"  Griswold’s  stories  of  the  Fair  Deborah,  the 
clipper  ship  that  “Dashing  John”  built  and  named  in 
honor  of  his  beautiful  wife.  And 
it  was  the  bride  that  stood  as 

*vf"  '  model  for  the  figurehead  that  Mr. 

'  „  Drace,  the  famous  woodworker 

of  Boston,  carved  for  the  ship. 
The  best  work  Drace  ever  did. 
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Captain  Dick  stopped 
swearing  and  took  Miss 
Hope  in  to  show  her 
the  magic  pagoda 


Hope  dreamed  of  howling  monsoons  with  the  Fair  Deborah  flying  before  them 


A  fine  ship  was  the  Fair 
Deborah.  A  beautiful  thing 
with  a  mainmast  of  ninetyfeet, 
with  three  standing  skysail 
yards,  and  royal,  topgallant, 
and  topmast  studding  sails  at 
the  fore  and  main.  She  was 
a  speedy  sister  of  those  splen¬ 
did  clippers,  Flying  Cloud, 
Swordfish,  Hornet,  Northern 
Light,  John  Gilpin,  and  a 
host  of  others  that  made  the 
fifties  famous  in  American 
maritime  history.  And  there 
were  famous  captains  as  well 
as  famous  ships.  Racing 
against  “Dashing  John”  Lit¬ 
tlefield  were  skippers  like 
Captain  Creesy,  Captain  Wil¬ 
liam  Brewster  of  Stonington. 
and  Captains  Doane  and 
Nickels. 

Great  days  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag!  Bully,  bully  days! 
Yankee  skippers  and  Yankee 
ships  meeting  old  John  Bull 
at  his  own  game — the  tea¬ 
carrying  business — and  break¬ 
ing  records  between  Foochow 
and  the  Downs  with  packed 
cargoes  of  new  season  s  leaf ! 

.  .  And  the  money  was  to 
the  swift! 

Hope  Littlefield  in  those 
dreaming  years,  when  the 
glowing  ( C’t’d  on  page  22) 
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What  He  Wants 

Albert  A.  Hoffman,  of  the 
Brooklyn  post  office,  who  han¬ 
dled  two  million  dollars  in 
postal  savings  in  one  year,  sat 
next  to  a  bricklayer  in  a  street 
car  one  morning. 

"What  are  you  making?” 
asked  the  bricklayer. 

“  I  get  52  cents  an  hour,” 
said  Mr.  Hoffman. 

“That’s  funny,”  said  the 
bricklayer.  “  My  assistant — 
you  know,  the  guy  that  I 
holler  ‘mort’  at — he  is  paid 
$6  a  day.” 

What  the  post-office  em¬ 
ployee  wants  is  not  a  lighter 
sack  to  carry,  nor  shorter 
hours,  nor  inflated  pay.  He 
wants  the  people  of  America 
to  know  what  he  is  paid 
now.  He  is  loyal  to  his 
job  and  to  you.  He  thinks 
Congress  will  act  as  soon  as 
everyone  knows  the  facts. 
And  therefore  he  tells  you, 
through  Mr.  Corey,  the  truth 
about  his  job. 


What  We  W  ant 

All  the  facts  in  Mr.  Corey’s 
report  have  been  placed  before 
Congress— many  times.  Con¬ 
gress  has  stubbornly  refused 
to  settle  the  matter  once  for 
all.  Doling  out  a  slender  “war 
bonus”  helped  a  little.  But 
we  want  something  that  will 
help  more  than  a  little.  What 
we  want  is  real  and  permanent 
improvement  in  the  mail  serv¬ 
ice,  which  will  come  when  the 
men  are  properly  paid,  and  no 
sooner. 

•  There  are  three  kinds  of 
public  employees  who  can’t 
live  rightly  on  their  present 
pay.  Collier’s  has  pointed 
out  that  the  square  deal  for 
school-teachers  is  a  matter  for 
joint  community,  State,  and 
national  action.  The  square 
deal  for  policemen  is  a  matter 
for  community  action.  But 
the  square  deal  for  mail  car¬ 
riers,  and  all  post-office  em¬ 
ployees,  is  a  matter  for  Con¬ 
gress,  and  for  Congress  alone. 


ROBBING  THE  MAIL  AGAIN 


SO  he  slept  in  a  box  car.  There’s  cun¬ 
ning  for  you.  There’s  a  Machiavellian 
subtlety  for  you.  Anyone  reading 
that  sentence  must  go  on  until  he 
learns  who  slept  in  the  box  car  and  why  the  sleeper 
did  not  go  home.  If  this  article  were  to  plump  boldly 
into  its  own  midst — if  it  were  to  begin  by  some  such 
statement  of  fact  as  this:  “Many  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
mailmen  do  not  get  butter  on  their  bread”— the 
reader’s  attention  might  wabble.  He  might  recall 
the  classic  yarn  of  the  rich  man  and  the  poor  re¬ 
lation  and  close  his  eyes  to  the  mailman’s  story  lest 
his  heart  should  break.  But  the  mystery  of  the 
box  car  will  lay  hold  on  his  imagination.  That  is 
what  it  is  there  for.  The  twig  has  been  limed  in 
full  view  of  the  bird. 

Now  we  may  move  on  to  the  true  point  of 
departure : 

“Everyone  wants  a  better  postal  service  than  we 
have  to-day.” 

So  that’s  that.  There  can  hardly  be  an  argument 
against  that  proposition.  My  purpose  is  to  sustain 
the  theme  that  there  can  be  no  hope  of  a  better 
postal  service  until  the  men  of  the  service  are  paid 
a  better  wage.  It  will  be  a  bread-and-butter  tale 
throughout.  Testimony  will  be  offered  that  Uncle 
Sam  has  not  merely  treated  his  mailmen  like  poor 
relations  but  that  he  does  not  hesitate  now  and  then 
to  pick  their  pockets. 

Postmaster  General  Burleson  enters.  Having  en¬ 
tered,  he  may  bow  himself  out  again,  for  this  is  the 
first  and  last  time  he  will  appear.  He  may  have 
made  mistakes — the  editorial  drumsticks  have  plied 
upon  him  with  great  vigor  during  the  last  few  years 
— but  the  chief  trouble  in  the  postal  service  comes 
from  a  cause  over  which  he  has  no  direct  control. 
The  men  are  wickedly  underpaid.  Therefore  these 
two  things  are  happening: 

The  best  of  the  men — those  who  still  have  youth 
and  resilience  and  initiative — are  leaving  the  serv¬ 
ice.  They  are  not  disloyal.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  absurdly  and  pathetically  loyal.  But  three 
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lull  meals  a  day  and  whole  clothes  and  sound  roofs 
have  attractions  that  fried  mush  and  rags  and  slum 
tenements  lack. 

Their  places  are  not  being  filled.  There  are  not  as 
many  thoroughly  trained  employees  in  the  postal 
service  to-day  as  there  were  three  years  ago.  Nor 
are  the  men  who  are  entering  the  service  to-day  on 
a  par  with  those  who  are  leaving.  The  post  office  to¬ 
day  offers  an  interesting  career  but  very  little  pay. 
Window  washers  now  are  being  paid  $1,650  a  year. 
So  are  the  men  in  the  highest  grade  of  clerks  and 
carriers. 

“No  man  in  the  postal  service  to-day  would  willing¬ 
ly  consent  to  his  son  entering  it,”  said  an  old-timer. 

Pretty  Good  Pay— for  1889 

THE  roots  of  the  trouble  date  back  to  1889,  when 
Congress  passed  a  classification  act  that  fixed 
the  salaries  of  all  grades  of  postal  employees. 
The  act  was  chiefly  written  by  a  congressman  who 
is  described  by  John  M.  Hubbard,  assistant  post¬ 
master  of  Chicago,  as  being  “very  deaf.  It  was  a 
physical  impossibility  to  talk  to  him  for  long.”  The 
salaries  were  not  extravagant  even  for  those  days, 
but,  until  the  dollar  pancaked,  the  civil-service  lists 
of  applicants  for  appointment  were  always  fairlv 
full. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  testified  before  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress  which  has  been  inquiring  into  the 
matter  that: 

“Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  clerks  in  Boston  are  in 
the  hands  of  loan  sharks; 

“Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  railway  mail  clerks  of 
New  York  are  in  debt; 

“Nearly  one-half  of  the  married  men  in  the  New 
Haven  office  had  to  do  outside  work  to  get  along; 
“Out  of  twenty-five  of  the  older  clerks  in  Hartford 


twelve  were  in  debt  and  thirteen  did  work 
on  the  side.” 

Conditions  have  been  somewhat  improved 
lately.  Congress  has  slightly  increased  the 
pay  of  the  lower  grades  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
a  war  bonus,  granted  to  all  grades,  helped  a  little. 
That  was  all  it  did.  It  helped  a  little.  But,  under 
the  conditions  which  prevailed  when  all  of  the  older 
men  entered  the  service,  a  mailman  did  not  get  a 
regular  job  until  he  was  well  in  debt.  Then  he  did 
not  get  out — any  more  than  a  Mexican  peon  could 
get  out — and  for  the  same  reason. 

An  applicant  for  appointment  in  the  postal  serv¬ 
ice  must  prove  character  and  a  certain  amount  of 
education  and  display  a  moderate  fitness  for  the 
work.  Then  he  passes  the  civil-service  examina¬ 
tion. 

One  would  assume  that  he  would  then  become  a 
legulai  member  of  the  staff.  But  he  does  not.  He 
becomes  a  substitute  and  is  paid  by  the  hour  for 
the  time  he  works.  Formerly  he  was  paid  forty 
cents  an  hour.  If  there  was  no  work  for  him  to  do, 
he  got  no  pay.  At  the  New  York  office  he  used  to 
appear  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  often  was 
still  on  the  waiting  list  at  mi  ilnight.  In  other  offices 
he  turned  up  to  ask  for  an  assignment  twice  or  three 
times  during  the  day.  That  plan  was  devised  to 
keep  him  from  taking  any  regular  job  elsewhere. 
Almost  without  exception  he  was  forced  to  take 
some  part-time  and  odd-hour  job  to  keep  from  starv¬ 
ing.  Here  is  some  testimony: 

“We  have  had  to  pass  the  hat  for  many  of  the 
boys  in  the  Camden  office.  They  had  been  subbing 
for  four  and  five  years.” 

If  a  carrier  dies,  the  sub  inherits  his  old  uniform. 
He  cannot  buy  a  new  one.  He  has  no  money.” 

“I  questioned  the  subs  in  my  town.  ‘How  many 
of  you  boys  have  been  having  butter  on  your  bread?’ 
There  was  not  one.” 

“I  know  the  subs  in  our  office  averaged  $450  a 
year  and  subbed  four  and  five  years  before  they  got 
a  regular  run.” 


unc  19,  1920 

Nowadays  the  condition  of  the  substitute  is  much 
otter  He  is  paid  sixty  cents  an  hour  and  he  woiks 
fmany  hours"  as  he  can  stand  on  his  here 

•  -m  eight-hour-day  law,  ot  course,  but  the  mails 
t  and  as  there  are  not  enough  regulai 
'^enSn  the  service  to  get  it  out  both  the  regulars 
^  L  sui  work  overtime.  Obviously  there  is 
lomething  anomalous  here.  The  reader  will  at 

’"•‘If^here  are  not  enough  regular  men  in  the  serv- 
ce— and  there  are  plenty  of  subs— why  aie  not  the 

-nhstitutes  at  once  made  regular . 

Ah-  There  you  have  it.  The  substitute  does  not 
become  a  regular-at  least,  he  does  not  become  a 
retrular  willingly— because  when  he  does  he  loses 
18M>  cents  an  "hour.  The  pay  of  tb o  cular  clerk 
or  carrier  in  the  first  grade  is  only  41  /2  cents  an 
hour  and  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  for  overtime.  It 
is  evident  that  a  substitute  who  deliberately  gives 
up  a  position  which  pays  him  60  cents  an  hour  for 
every  hour  he  will  work  to  take  the  same  P?slt‘°" 
exactly  at  a  rate  of  41V.  cents  an  hour  must  be  a 
loose  reasoner.  How  does  he  avoid  it . 

‘‘When  he  gets  to  the  top  of  the  list  and  is  there¬ 
fore  eligible  for  appointment  he  resigns.  1  he 
toes  around  the  corner  and  applies  for  reinstate¬ 
ment.  When  he  is  reinstated  he  begins  again  at 

th  Tha^  sort  of  thing  ought  not  to  go  on.  It  plays 
hob  with  the  morale  of  the  regular  men  who  vainly 
wish  themselves  out  of  their  nice,  ^ 

back  in  the  ranks  £  the  But.rt  doe 

not°helpeitU  If  they  showed  themselves  haughty  and 
aloof  to  the  substitutes  who 
ask  reinstatement,  the  subs 
would  twinkle  their  fingers 
at  the  points  of  their  insub¬ 
ordinate  noses  and  go  away 
somewhere  to  take  anothei 
job  Then  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  the  mail  service? 

This  may  seem  improbable  . 

Well,  then,  the  time  has 
come  for  a  little  story.  Be¬ 
low  the  substitute  in  point 
of  technical  rank  is  the 
temporary  employee.  Like 
the  substitute,  he  is  paid  60 
cents  an  hour,  but,  unlike  t  0 
substitute,  he  has  not  taken 
the  civil-service  examination 
and  is  therefore  not  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  a  regular 
job.  Almost  anyone  is  taken 
as  a  temporary  employee  in 
times  of  stress,  just  so  long 
as  he  is  not  too  obviously  un¬ 
fit.  “They  are  swept  in 
from  the  streets,”  a  dis¬ 
gruntled  regular  told  the  in¬ 
quiring  congressmen. 


ery  Funny — at  First  Sight 


He  isn’t  asking 
for  a  lighter 
sack  nor  shorter 
hours,  but  for 
a  square  deal 


by  outside  employers,  it  would  aPPea*^f 
the  right  to  take  it.  But  when  one  works  through 
these  fortunates  and  comes  to  the  regular  men  m 
the  postal  service-upon  whose  skill  and  ^‘ty  th 
service  depends— one  finds  a  horse  ot  a  different 
color.  Most  of  these  men  entered  the  service  in  debt. 

The  rent-grocery-clothing  trilogy  being  what  it 

the  dictionary  .ha,  a  trilogy  * 

three  tragedies-they  are  presumably  still  in  debt 
They  went  on  the  regular  rolls  in  debt  became 
thev  could  not  help  themselves.  The  congressional 
investigators  were  fairly  crammed  with  testimony 
to  the  effect  that  the  substitutes  worked  by  the  houi 
for  periods  averaging  four  or  five  years  be±OIT  - 
were  regularly  appointed.  Some  men  were  subs  toi 
as  long  as  eleven  years.  Oh.  I  know  that  sounds  in¬ 
credible  and  preposterous  but  there  you :  are.  £  » 
in  the  record.  Some  of  them  made  as  little  as  ?-50 
a  year  during  this  period.  Some  zoomed  uP  to  $800 
a  year  But  sooner  or  later  the  inexorable  law  ol 
thl  Post  Office  Department  caught  them.  They  were 
forced  into  regularity.  They  became  regular  men, 

with  regular  jobs,  at  $600  a  year.  . 

Certainly.  I  laughed,  too,  when  1  heard  that.  It 
is  one  of  the  funniest  things  ever  written— at  hist 
sight  A  sub  who  has  been  on  the  job  for  two  years 
ought  to  be  as  good  as  a  regular.  In  point  ol  fact, 
he  is  as  good,  unless  he  has  been  shifted  about  from 
pillar  to  post  during  his  period  ol  substitution.  He 
knows  everything  and  should  be  able  to  do  anythin 
that  a  regular  can  do.  But,  having  passed  through 
four  or  five  or  eleven  years  of  apprenticeship,  he 
was  then  started  on  another  five  years  of  appren¬ 
ticeship.  for  the  rule  of  the  office  is  that  no  man 

may  touch  the  maximum 
•  salary  until  he  has  been 

five  years  in  the  service. 
Mo  wonder  the  elder  men 
are  ip  debt.  No  wonder 
man  after  man  said: 

“I  spent  all  my  sayings 
while  I  was  a  substitute. 
Then  I  was  given  a  regu¬ 
lar  job  and  was  forced  to 
resign  or  starve.” 

Nowadays  the  entrance 
grade  for  the  regulars  is 
^  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1,000 

annually,  plus  a  $200 
)  bonus.  It  is  not  fair  to 
/  count  that  bonus  as  a  part 
of  the  salary.  It  has  been 
running  on  now  for  the 
period  of  the  war,  but  it 
has  not  won  place  as  a 
part  of  the  salary.  It  is 
still  a  bonus — granted  in 
consideration  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  conditions — and  pre¬ 
sumably  to  be  lopped  off 
when  Congress  considers 
that  conditions  have  again 
become  ordinary.  Only  the 
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lopping  of  the  bonus  will  automatically  lop  a  large 
part  of  the  postal  personnel.  That  may  hold  the 
congressional  pruning  knife  suspended  m  air.  - 
bachelor— especially  a  vegetarian  bachelor— can  live 
on  $1,200  a  year  and  even  keep  his  clothes  pressed. 
But  Heaven  help  the  married  man! 

One  day  Albert  A.  Hoffman,  who  had  charge  ol  one 
of  the  postal-savings  departments  in  Brooklyn,  sat 
next  to  a  bricklayer  in  a  street  car.  Hoffman  had 
handled  $2,000,000  that  year  and  not  the  mistake  ot 
a  penny  had  been  found  in  his  accounts. 

“I  get  52  cents  an  hour,”  he  said  to  the  bncklayei, 

in  response  to  an  inquiry. 

“That’s  funny,”  said  the  bricklayer.  ’My  assist¬ 
ant— you  know,' the  guy  that  I  holler  ‘mort’  at— he  is 
paid  $6  a  day.’’ 


Only  Ten  Petted  Darlings 


THESE  facts  account  for  the  failure  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  coax  many  Hies  into  the 
postal  web  nowadays.  Young  men  are  declining 
to  take  the  civil-service  examination  lor  appoint¬ 
ment.  Sometimes  the  applicants  do  not  intend  to 
take  the  appointment  if  they  pass.  In  New  York 
3  700  men  took  jobs  in  the  motor  service  and  3,400 
quit  in  the  course  of  a  year.  In  another  town  only 
six  in  thirty-six  applicants  passed  the  examination 
and  only  one  went  to  work.  An  old  employee  com¬ 
mented  sadly:  .  , 

“One  man  failed  to  pass.  He  was  very  stupid. 

Now  he  is  holding  a  place  which  pays  him  $L8l  t  a 
year.” 

“It  took  me  thirty  years  in  the  postal  seivice  to 

work  up  to  $1,800  a  year.” 

More  than  one  mailman  has  spoken  to  me  ot  a  ie- 
cent  action  by  Judge  Landis  in  Chicago.  A  mail 
thief  had  pleaded  guilty  and  Landis  sentenced  him 
to  twenty-five  seconds  in  prison.  He  meant  that, 
no  doubt,  as  a  warning  to  the  country.  So,  too,  did 
the  Brooklyn  judge  who  dismissed  a  mailman  who 
was  confessedly  a  thief,  with  the  declaration  that: 

“You  are  not  getting  enough  to  live  on.  him. 
another  job.” 

Not  every  man  in  the  service  is  a  clerk  or  a  car¬ 
rier  and  therefore  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $1,500 
a  year,  plus  a  more  or  less  uncertain  bonus  ot  $150, 
at  the  end  of  five  years  of  faithful  service.  Only 
about  220,000  of  the  260,000  in  the  postal  ranks— 
these  figures  are  approximated — are  enrolled  in  the 
so-called  automatic  grades  in  which  promotion  is 
won  by  seniority.  There  are  special  clerks  ami 
stenographers  and  cashiers  and  this,  that,  and  the 
other.  Some  of  them  are  paid  even  less  than  the 
automatic  grades,  and  some  are  paid  more.  the 
salaries  of  some  even  go  whirling  up  to  the  dizzy 
height  of  $3,200  a  year.  There  are  but  ten  of  these 
petted  darlings  in  the  United  States,  it  is  tiue— 
only  ten  of  the  regular  force  are  paid  so  much— but 
there  are  ten.  That  counts  for  righteousness.  Ihey 
handle  money  by  the  million  and  pieces  of  mail  by 
the  billion.  Away  back  ( Continued  <yn  page  18) 


HE  theory  is  that  only 
now  and  then  will  a  tem¬ 
porary  employee  be  taken 
,  and  then  that  the  tem- 
’rary’s  one  hope  in  life  is 
entually  to  become  a  sub- 
itute  and  after  many  years 

lat  "provision0  made  for  dealing  with  the  candi- 
lte  At  the  end  of  his  first  month  of  service  he 
required  to  appear  before  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
tission  and  take  the  examination  f°r  aPP0?^® 

3  a  substitute.  If  he  does  not  appear,  he  is  fired. 

F  he  fails  to  pass  the  examination,  he  is  hied 
“What  do  you  really  do  nowadays?  I  aske  . 
“Nothing,”  said  the  postal  officials  helpless  y. 
What  can  we  do?  We  need  men.” 

It  appears  that  occasionally  both  substitutes  and 
emporaries  suffer  from  the  pangs  of  conscience, 
['hey  know  they  are  not  playing  precisely  fair  with 
rood  old  Uncle  Sam,  and  even  the  conviction  that 
Jncle  Sam  looks  upon  the*  backs  of  the  cards  and 
inds  them  good  does  not  quite  console  them  for  -hen 
•hicanery.  So  the  temporary— now  and  then— takes 
;he  civil  service  examination  for  appointment.  U 
•ourse,  he  can  always  fail,  as  a  cynical  legulai  sai 
□nee  in  a  while  a  groaning  substitute,  too,  leaves 
his  60-cent-an-hour  job  and  goes  on  the  payroll  at 

41  y2  cents  an  hour.  .  ... 

There  seems  no  room  for  undue  anxiety  for  either 
the  temporary  or  the  substitute.  So  long  as  either 
prefers  his  eight  or  ten  hours’  work  a  day  at  bO  cents 
an  hour  to  the  80  or  more  pennies  per  hour  ottered 
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Substitute  mail  clerks  get  twenty-eight  cents  an  hour  more  than  the  regulars 
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“Childrun!  Chil -drun!  If  you  please,  less  noise.  Act  One, 
Opening  Chorus.  Now,  all  together.  La-ia-la’’ 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


THE 

LITTLE  WARRIOR 


The  Story  —  Sir  Derek  Underhill  re¬ 
pents  of  his  shabby  behavior  toward 
Jill  Manner,  with  whom  he  had  broken 
his  engagement.  He  consents  at  last  to 
accept  the  offer  of  Freddie  Rooke  to  go 
to  America  and  find  Jill  fpr  him.  Jill, 
meanwhile,  has  left  the  dreary  Mariner 
homestead  and  come  to  New  York,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  twenty  dollars  and,  the  last 
address  given  by  her  wayward  uncle, 
Major  Selby.  She  discovers  that  Uncle 
Chris  had  never  been  heard  of  there. 


IX  —  Continued 

JILL  had  read  works  of  fiction  in 
which  at  certain  crises  everything 
had  “seemed  to  swim”  in  front  of 
the  heroine’s  eyes,  but  never  till 
this  moment  had  she  experienced  that 
remarkable  sensation  herself.  The 
Savior  of  Guatemala  did  not  actually 
swim,  perhaps,  but  he  certainly  flick¬ 
ered.  She  had  to  blink  to  restore  his 
prismatic  outlines  to  their  proper  sharp¬ 
ness.  Already  the  bustle  and  noise  of 
New  York  had  begun  to  induce  in  her 
that  dizzy  condition  of  unreality  which 
one  feels  in  dreams,  and  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  statement  added  the  finishing 
touch. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  she  had  said 
“please”  to  him  when  she  opened  the 
conversation  touched  the  heart  of  the 
hero  of  a  thousand  revolutions.  Digni¬ 
fied  and  beautiful  as  he  was  to  the  eye 
of  the  stranger,  it  is  unpleasant  to  have 
to  record  that  he  lived  in  a  world  which 
rather  neglected  the  minor  courtesies  of  speech. 
People  did  not  often  say  “please”  to  him.  “Here!” 
“Hi!”  and  “Gosh  darn  you!”  yes;  but  seldom 
“please.”  He  seemed  to  approve  of  Jill,  for  he  shifted 
his  chewing  gum  to  a  position  which  facilitated 
speech,  and  began  to  be  helpful. 

“What  was  the  name  again?” 

“Selby.” 

“Howja  spell  it?” 

“S-e-l-b-y.” 

“S-e-l-b-y.  Oh,  Selby?” 

“Yes,  Selby.” 

“What  was  the  first  name?” 

“Christopher.” 

“Christopher  Selby?  No  one  of  that  name  living 
here.” 

“But  there  must  be.” 

The  veteran  shook  his  head  with  an  indulgent 
smile. 

“You  want  Mr.  Sipperley,”  he  said  tolerantly. 
In  Guatemala  these  mistakes  are  always  happening. 
“Mr.  George  H.  Sipperley.  He’s  on  the  fourth  floor. 
■  What  name  shall  I  say?” 

He  had  almost  reached  the  telephone  when  Jill 
stopped  him.  This  is  an  age  of  just-as-good  sub¬ 
stitutes,  but  she  refused  to  accept  any  unknown 
Sipperley  as  a  satisfactory  alternative  for  Uncle 
Chris. 

“I  don’t  want  Mr.  Sipperley.  I  want  Major  Selby.” 
“Howja  spell  it  once  more?” 

“S-e-l-b-y.” 

“S-e-l-b-y.  No  one  of  that  name  living  here.  Mr. 
Sipperley” — he  spoke  in  a  wheedling  voice,  as  if  de¬ 
termined,  in  spite  of  herself,  to  make  Jill  see  what 
was  in  her  best  interests — “Mr.  Sipperley’s  on  the 


Mr.  Saltzburg  bustled  over  to  the  piano  and  played  a  loud  chord  designed  to  act  as  a  sort  of  bugle  blast 


fourth  floor.  Gentleman  in  the  real-estate  business,” 
he  added  insinuatingly.  “He’s  got  blond  hair  and 
a  Boston  bulldog.” 

“He  may  be  all  you  say,  and  he  may  have  a  dozen 
bulldogs  .  . 

“Only  one.  Jack  his  name  is.” 

.  .  But  he  isn’t  the  right  man.  It’s  absurd. 
Major  Selby  wrote  to  me  from  this  address.  This 
is  18  East  Fifty-seventh  Street?” 

“This  is  18  East  Fifty-seventh  Street,”  conceded 
the  other  cautiously. 

“I’ve  got  his  letter  here.”  She  opened  her  bag 
and  gave  an  exclamation  of  dismay.  “It’s  gone!” 

“Mr.  Sipperley  used  to  have  a  friend  staying  with 
him  last  fall.  A  Mr.  Robertson.  Dark-complected 
man  with  a  mustache.” 

“I  took  it  out  to  look  at  the  address,  and  I  was 
sure  I  put  it  back.  I  must  have  dropped  it.” 

“There’s  a  Mr.  Rainsby  on  the  seventh  floor.  He’s 
a  broker  down  on  Wall  Street.  Short  man  with  an 
impediment  in  his  speech.” 

Jill  snapped  the  clasp  of  her  bag.  “Never  mind,” 
she  said.  “I  must  have  made  a  mistake.  I  was  quite 
sure  that  this  was  the  address,  but  it  evidently  isn’t. 
Thank  you  so  much.  I’m  so  sorry  to  have  bothered 
you.” 

She  walked  away,  leaving  the  Terror  of  Para¬ 
guay  and  all  points  west  speechless,  for  people  who 
said  “Thank  you  so  much”  to  him  were  even  rarer 
than  those  who  said  “please.”  He  followed  her 
with  an  affectionate  eye  till  she  was  out  of  sight, 
then,  restoring  his  chewing  gum  to  circulation,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  perusal  of  his  paper.  A  momentary 
suggestion  presented  itself  to  his  mind  Hi  '  what 
Jill  had  really  wanted  was  Mr.  Willo  .  ;!  j  n  the 


eighth  floor,  but  it  was  too  late  to  say  so  now;  and 
soon,  becoming  absorbed  in  the  narrative  of  a  spirited 
householder  in  Kansas  who  had  run  amuck  with  a 
hatchet  and  slain  six,  he  dismissed  the  matter  from 
his  mind. 

§2 

JILL  walked  back  to  Fifth  Avenue,  crossed  it,  and 
made  her  way  thoughtfully  along  the  breezy 
street,  which,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  Park 
and  on  the  other  by  the  green-roofed  Plaza  Hotel 
and  the  apartment  houses  of  the  wealthy,  ends  in 
the  humbler  and  more  democratic  spaces  of  Colum¬ 
bus  Circle.  She  perceived  that  she  was  in  that  posi¬ 
tion,  familiar  to  melodrama,  of  being  alone  in  a 
great  city.  The  reflection  brought  with  it  a  certain 
discomfort.  The  bag  that  dangled  from  her  wrist 
contained  all  the  money  she  had  in  the  world,  the 
very  broken  remains  of  the  twenty  dollars  which 
Uncle  Chris  had  sent  her  at  Brookport.  She  had 
nowhere  to  go,  nowhere  to  sleep,  and  no  immediately 
obvious  means  of  adding  to  her  capital.  It  was  a 
situation  which  she  had  not  foreseen  when  she  set 
out  to  walk  to  Brookport  station. 

She  pondered  over  the  mystery  of  Uncle  Chris’s 
disappearance,  and  found  no  solution.  The  thing 
was  inexplicable.  She  was  as  sure  of  the  address 
he  had  given  in  his  letter  as  she  was  of  anything 
in  the  world.  Yet  at  that  addi’ess  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  him.  His  name  was  not  even  known.  These 
were  deeper  waters  than  Jill  was  able  to  fathom. 

She  walked  on,  aimlessly.  Presently  she  came  to 
Columbus  Circle,  and,  crossing  Broadway  at  the 
po.int  where  that  street  breaks  out  into  an  eruption 
of  automobile  stores,  found  herself,  suddenly  hungry, 
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down  at  a  place  called  Brookport,  on  Long  Island. 
How  funny,  running  into  you  like  this!”  ^ 

“I  was  surprised  that  you  remembered  me. 

“I’ve  forgotten  your  name,”  admitted  Jill  frankly. 
“But  that’s  nothing.  I  always  forget  names.” 

“My  name’s  Nelly  Bryant.” 

“Of  course.  And  you’re  on  the  stage,  aren  t  you . 
“Yes.  I’ve  just  got  work  with  Goble  &  Cohn. 

Hullo,  Phil!”  ,  ... .  . 

A  young  man  with  a  lithe  figure  and  smooth  black 

hair  brushed  straight  back  from  his  forehead  had 
paused  at  the  table  on  his  way  to  the  cashier’s  desk. 
“Hello,  Nelly.” 

“I  didn’t  know  you  lunched  here.” 

“Don’t  often.  Been  rehearsing  with  Joe  up  at 
the  Century  Roof,  and  had  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
get  a  bite.  Can  I  sit  down?”  _ 

“Sure.  This  is  my  friend,  Miss  Mariner. 

The  young  man  shook  hands  with  Jill,  flashing  an 
approving  glance  at  her  out  of  his  dark,  restless  eyes. 
“Pleased  to  meet  you.” 

“This  is  Phil  Brown,”  said  Nelly.  “He  plays  the 
straight  for  Joe  Widgeon.  They’re  the  best  jazz- 
and-hokum  team  on  the  Keith  Circuit.” 

“Oh,  hush!”  said  Mr.  Brown  modestly.  “You  al¬ 
ways  were  a  great  little  booster,  Nelly.” 

“Well,  you  know  you  are!  Weren’t  you  held  over 

at  the  Palace  last  time! 
Well,  then!” 

“That’s  true,”  admitted 
the  young  man.  “Maybe 
we  didn’t  fool  ’em,  eh? 
Stop  me  on  the  street  and 
ask  me!  Only  eighteen 
bows  second  house  Satur¬ 
day!” 

JILL  was  listening,  fas¬ 
cinated.  “I  can’t  un¬ 
derstand  a  word,”  she 
said.  “It’s  like  another 
language.” 

“You’re  from  the  other 
side,  aren’t  you?”  asked 
Mr.  Brown. 

“She  only  landed  a  week 
ago,”  said  Nelly. 

“I  thought  so  from  the 
accent,”  said  Mr.  Brown. 
“So  our  talk  sort  of  goes 
over  the  top,  does  it?  Well, 
you’ll  learn  American  soon 
if  you  stick  around.” 
“I’ve  learned  some  al¬ 


ready,”  said  Jill.  The  relief  of  meeting  Nelly  had 
made  her  feel  very  happy.  She  liked  this  smooth¬ 
haired  young  man.  “A  man  on  the  train  this  morn¬ 
ing  said  to  me:  ‘Would  you  care  for  the  morning 
paper,  sister?’  I  said:  ‘No,  thanks,  brother,  I  want 
to  look  out  of  the  window  and  think!’  ” 

“You  meet  a  lot  of  fresh  guys  on  trains,”  com¬ 
mented  Mr.  Brown  austerely.  “You  want  to  give  em 
the  cold-storage  eye.”  He  turned  to  Nelly:  “Did  you 
go  down  to  Ike,  as  I  told  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did  you  cop?”  . 

“Yes.  I  never  felt  so  happy  in  my  lite.  1  a 
waited  over  an  hour  on  that  landing  of  theirs,  and 
then  Johnny  Miller  came  along,  and  I  yelled  in  his 
ear  that  I  was  after  work,  and  he  told  me  it  would  be 
all  right.  He’s  awfully  good  to  girls  who’ve  worked 
in  shows  for  him  before.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  him, 

I  might  have  been  waiting  there  still.” 

“Who,”  inquired  Jill,  anxious  to  be  abreast  of  the 

conversation,  “is  Ike?”  „ 

“Mr.  Goble.  Where  I’ve  just  got  work.  Goble  & 

Cohn,  you  know.” 

“I  never  heard  of  them!” 

The  young  man  extended  his  hand.  “Put  it  there, 
he  said.  “They  never  heard  of  me!  At  least,  the 
fellow  I  saw  when  I  went  down  to  the  office  hadn’t! 
Can  you  beat  it!” 

“Oh,  did  you  go  down  there  too?  asked  Nelly. 
“Sure.  Joe  wanted  to  get  another  show  on  Broad¬ 
way.  He’d  sort  of  got  tired  of  vodevil.  Say,  I  don  t 
want  to  scare  you,  Nelly,  hut,  if  you  ask  me,  that 
show  they’re  putting  out  down  there  is  a  citron .  1 

don’t  think  Ike’s  got  a  cent  of  his  own  money  in  it. 
My  belief  is  that  he’s  running  it  for  a  lot  of  ama¬ 
teurs.  Why,  say,  listen!  Joe  and  I  blow  in  there 
to  see  if  there’s  anything  for  us,  and  there’s  a  tall 
guy  in  tortoise-shell  cheaters  sitting  in  Ikes  office. 
Said  he  was  the  author  and  was  engaging  the^  princi¬ 
pals  We  told  him  who  we  were,  and  it  didn  t  make 
any  hit  with  him  at  all.  He  said  he  had  never  heard 
of  us  And  when  we  explained,  he  said  no,  there 
wasn’t  going  to  be  any  of  our  sort  of  work  in  the 
show.  Said  he  was  making  an  effort  to  give  the  pub¬ 
lic  something  rather  better  than  the  usual  sort  ot 
thing  No  specialties  required.  He  said  it  was  an 
effort  to  restore  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  tradition. 
Say,  who  are  these  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  guys,  any¬ 
way?  They  get  written  up  in  the  papers  all  the 
time,  and  I  never  met  anyone  who’d  run  across  them. 
If  you  want  my  opinion,  that  show  down  there  is  a 

comic  opera!”  ,  ,  ,  , 

“For  Heaven’s  sake!”  Nelly  had  the  musical- 

comedy  performer’s  horror  ( Continued  on  page  32) 


“Oh,  Mr.  Saltzburg,  do  play  your  foxtrot!” 


lie  might  be,  she  knew  no  one  in  New 
York.  Then  the  voice  spoke  again,  com¬ 
peting  valiantly  with  a  clatter  of  crockery 
so  uproarious  as  to  be  more  like  something 
solid  than  a  mere  sound :  “I  ^couldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  you!” 

A  girl  in  blue  had  risen  from  the  near¬ 
est  table  and  was  staring  at  her  in  aston¬ 
ishment.  Jill  recognized  her  instantly. 
Those  big,  pathetic  eyes,  like  a  lost  child’s, 
were  unmistakable.  It  was  the  parrot 
girl,  the  girl  whom  she  and  Freddie 
Rooke  had  "found  in  the  drawing  room  at 
Ovington  Square  that  afternoon  when  the 
foundations  of  the  world  had  given  way 
and  chaos  had  begun. 

“Good  gracious!”  cried  Jill.  “I  thought 
you  were  in  London!” 

That  feeling  of  emptiness  and  panic, 
the  result  of  her  interview  with  the  Gua¬ 
temalan  general  at  the  apartment  house, 
vanished  magically.  She  sat  down  at  this 
unexpected  friend’s  table  with  a  light 
heart.  “Whatever  are  you  doing  in  New 
York?”  asked  the  girl.  “I  never  knew  you 
meant  to  come  over.” 

“It  was  a  little  sudden.  Still,  here  I  am. 
And  I’m  starving.  What  are  those  things 
you’re  eating?” 

“Buckwheat  cakes.” 

“Oh,  yes.  I  remember  Uncle  Chris  talk¬ 
ing  about  them  on  the  boat.  I’ll  have 
some.” 

“But  when  did  you  come  over?” 

“I  landed  about  ten  days  ago.  I’ve  been 
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opposite  a  restaurant  whose  entire  front  was  a  sheet 
ff  plate  glass.  On  the  other  side  of  this  glass,  at 
marble-topped  tables,  apparently  careless  of  their 
;otal  lack  of  privacy,  sat  the  impecunious  lunching, 
heir  every  mouthful  a  spectacle  for  the  passer-by. 
[t  reminded  Jill  of  looking  at  fishes  in  an  aquarium 
[n  the  center  of  the  window,  gazing  out  in  a  distrait 
manner  over  piles  of  apples  and  grapefruit,  a  white- 
robed  ministrant  at  a  stove  juggled  ceaselessly  with 
buckwheat  cakes.  He  struck  the  final  note  in  the 
candidness  of  the  establishment,  a  priest  whose 
ritual  contained  no  mysteries.  Spectators  with  suffi¬ 
cient  time  on  their  hands  to  permit  them  to  stand 
and  watch  were  enabled  to  witness  a  New  York  mid- 
day  meal  in  every  stage  of  its  career,  from  its  proto  - 
plasmic  beginnings  as  a  stream  of  yellowish-white 
liquid  poured  on  top  of  the  stove  to  its  ultimate 
Nirvana  in  the  interior  of  the  luncher  in  the  form 
of  an  appetizing  cake.  It  was  a  spectacle  whic 
no  hungry  girl  could  resist.  Jill  went  in,  and  as 
she  made  her  way  among  the  tables  a  voice  spoke 
her  name:  “Miss  Mariner!” 

JILL  jumped,  and  thought  for  a  moment  that  the 
thing  must  have  been  a  hallucination.  It  was 
impossible  that  anybody  in  the  place  should  have 
called  her  name.  Except  for  Uncle  Chris,  wherever 
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In  the  Language  of  Business 

SALESMANSHIP  now.  They  have  named  a  man  at  Chicago,  and 
the  next  thing  is  to  sell  him  to  the  country.  Does  this  sound  like 
the  language  of  business?  We  meant  it  to  sound  so.  We  shall  miss 
our  guess  if  the  election  of  a  Republican  candidate  is  not  a  job  for 
a  sales  manager  and  salesmen  of  the  best  ability. 

There  have  been  years  when  all  the  G.  O.  P.  needed  was  order 
takers,  and  not  salesmen.  Not  now.  The  two  parties  were  in  sharp 
contrast  for  many  years.  People  were  born  Republicans  or  born 
Democrats.  But  the  sharp  outlines  have  grown  dim.  A  man’s  poli¬ 
tics  used  to  be  ingrained,  like  his  religion.  But  that  isn’t  so  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Make  a  little  test  some  evening ;  ring  fifteen  assorted  doorbells 
in  your  town,  and  see  if  you  find  more  than  three  or  four  people  who 
are  willing  to  vote  blindfolded  for  either  party  or  either  candidate. 

The  party  that  produces  the  best  salesmen  will  win  this  election. 
People  will  vote  as  they  feel.  It’s  an  open  market. 

So,  gentlemen  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  we  are 
waiting  to  see  you  open  your  selling  campaign.  Your  candidate  is 
ready,  and  you  want  to  see  him  elected.  How  are  you  going  to  carry 
that  message  to  all  these  millions  of  lukewarm  Republicans  and 
doubtful  Democrats? 

How  are  you  going  to  change  your  customer’s  indifference  into 
interest,  and  interest  into  conviction,  and  conviction  into  action? 
How  are  you  going  to  get  the  voter’s  name  on  your  dotted  line? 

What  the  Voter  Looks  Forward  To 

IF  Collier’s  and  its  readers  were  able  to  sit  down  together  on  the 
grocery  steps  and  talk  things  over,  we  would  agree  that  the  two 
great  parties  will  more  nearly  merge  their  policies  than  stand  apart 
in  conflict  over  plain  “Yes”  and  “No”  questions. 

We  would  agree  that  both  parties  are  bound  to  declare  for 
a  “red-blooded,  100  per  cent  Americanism.”  In  fact,  as  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  says,  we  will  be  lucky  if  we  don’t  get  125  per  cent 
Americanism,  especially  when  two  parties  have  a  single  thought  and 
two  candidates  beat  as  one. 

And  there  is  prohibition.  The  merger  of  ideas  will  probably  take 
place  because  one  party  will  be  afraid  to  touch  it  and  the  other  dassent. 

And  then  there  is  the  League  of  Nations.  Both  parties  are  almost 
sure  to  take  the  position  that  marriage  with  a  league  is  like  marriage 
with  a  wife — it’s  a  good  thing  unless  you  find  the  wrong  girl. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  has  there  been  a  more  confused  issue  between 
the  two  great  parties.  Do  we  not  find  Democrats  talking  for  a  tariff? 
Do  we  not  find  Republicans  standing  up  for  local  rights  and  a  res¬ 
toration  of  democracy?  Do  we  not  find  Democrats  crowing  over  the 
birth  of  woman  suffrage,  which  for  so  long  they  strove  to  bury? 
Do  we  not  find  Republicans  clamoring  for  measures  that  first  bubbled 
forth  on  the  lips  of  Bryan  these  many  Junes  ago? 

The  voter  looks  forward  to  the  probability  of  a  campaign  fight 
where  two  sets  of  issues  will  try  to  beat  each  other  to  a  pulp,  but 
will  really  be  about  as  similar  as  two  Dromios. 

Some  Ammunition 

WE  believe  that  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  the  old  party  lines 
is  healthy.  We  believe  that  no  business  and  no  party  should  be 
shackled  by  tradition.  We  do  not  go  so  far  as  do  some  observers 
of  politics  who  have  said  that  a  tiny  group  of  earnest  men,  who 
would  think  straight  and  speak  loudly  in  their  own  community, 
wouH  attract  the  notice  of  a  similar  group  in  the  next  town,  until 


the  combined  cerebrations  and  vociferations  of  all  these  groups  would 
compel  attention  and  produce  action  and  sweep  somebody  or  other 
into  the  White  House  in  spite  of  all  the  professionals.  This  is  a  high- 
minded  idea,  and  it  will  work  some  day.  Not  quite  yet,  however. 
The  old  elephant  and  the  old  donkey  may  be  dying,  but  there’s  still 
a  kick  left  in  them  both. 

So  we  are  waiting  to  see  how  the  parties  will  go  into  the  real 
campaign.  We  want  to  see  the  party  salesmen  at  work.  We  have 
given  them  some  ammunition ;  look  on  the  opposite  page.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  we  gave  it  to  both  parties  when  we  started  seven  months 
ago  to  say  that  farming  is  the  biggest  business  in  America,  and  that 
one  thing  in  which  every  voter  is  interested  is  three  square  meals 
a  day.  On  this  point  Collier’s  is  already  convinced.  Now  let’s  see 
what  else  you  have  in  your  sample  case. 

W  e  Make  Another  Suggestion 

IN  the  meantime,  here’s  something  else  you  can  use:  What  will 
the  country  do  in  the  name  of  common  sense?  To  this  question 
Collier’s  has  an  answer.  First,  you  must  think  of  a  home  when 
mother  has  been  chasing  butterflies  all  day  instead  of  washing  the 
dishes  and  getting  the  dinner;  and  when  father  has  stopped  plow¬ 
ing  to  dig  all  day  under  the  old  elm  for  a  chest  of  buried  treasure ; 
and  when  all  the  children  have  been  playing  hooky  from  school  to 
say  a  magic  word  over  the  rabbits  to  make  them  lay  Easter  eggs. 

When  this  family  comes  to  take  stock  and  start  back  to  realities, 
mother  will  probably  say:  “Let’s  have  some  system”;  and  father 
will  say :  “I  guess  it’s  the  same  old  world  after  all,  where  it  pays 
to  keep  on  plowing” ;  and  the  children  will  say :  “The  best  place  to 
find  eggs  is  in  the  henhouse.” 

To  Collier’s  this  seems  like  common  sense,  and  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  country  we  have  abiding  faith. 

We  expect  that  the  party  which  will  be  in  full  power  over  this 
land  next  year  will  not  get  there  because  it  totes  any  particular 
“issue”  or  has  tried  to  sell  any  particular  patent  medicine.  We  ex¬ 
pect  it  will  roll  into  office  because  it  looks  like  the  organization 
which  can  command  the  ability  of  the  most  men,  which  has  more  men 
fit  to  hold  Cabinet  jobs  than  there  are  Cabinet  jobs,  which  promises 
horse  sense  to  the  nation  and  a  getting  down  to  business. 

We’ve  been  taking  our  own  clock  to  pieces,  and  those  in  power 
have  never  got  the  parts  together.  Our  national  life  doesn’t  tick.  We 
are  done  with  magicians  and  medicine  men.  We  want  good,  plain 
clock  makers  and  clock  winders. 

That  is  the  real  thing  in  this  campaign. 

On  the  issue  of  sense,  ability,  practicability,  administration,  gov¬ 
ernment  thrift,  and  of  mind-your-own-business-and-mind-it-well, 
Collier’s  will  have  more  to  say  during  the  coming  campaign  months. 

We  say  that  the  shape  of  the  candidate’s  ears  may  touch  the 
people’s  prejudices,  but  that  even  the  dullest  of  common-sense  busi¬ 
ness  proposals  now  touches  their  pocketbooks  and  their  hearts. 

Sound  business  proposals  have  been  all  but  smothered,  these  re¬ 
cent  years,  under  good  emotion  and  bad  sentimentality. 

We  say  that  a  budget  system  at  home  is  more  important  than  a 
mandate  over  Armenia.  The  party  which  can  make  a  president  and 
a  Congress  put  their  noses  down  together  on  the  grindstone  of  prac¬ 
ticality  is  the  party  that  will  win. 

We  believe  that  a  smooth-running  budget  system  will  help  this 
Government  as  much  as  it  helps  any  other  business. 

Direct  Action 

IN  Scott  County,  Tennessee,  the  editorial  page  of  the  “News”  carries 
this  slogan  at  the  masthead :  “Written  so  that  everybody  can  un¬ 
derstand  it.”  And  on  that  page  we  find  something  we  can  under¬ 
stand,  and  we  are  going  to  pass  it  along: 

We,  the  distressed  women  of  Wolf  Creek,  do  not  mean  to  mention  any  names 
at  present,  but  if  anyone  should  happen  to  get  dry  and  want  a  drink,  the  chances 
are  he  would  not  get  very  dry,  for  it  is  no  trouble  to  meet  a  man  on  horseback 
with  jugs  who  will  sell  to  you  in  the  big  road  or  anywhere  else. 

In  case  you  want  to  see  how  the  stuff  is  made,  just  cross  the  creek  and  climb 
up  the  point  near  what  is  called  the  sulphur  spring.  There  you  can  see. 

Now,  if  the  whisky  men  don’t  take  warning  by  this  and  quit  now,  NOT 
NEXT  YEAR,  we  are  going  to  give  the  names  of  each  and  every  man  who 
is  engaged  in  that  business — both  makers  and  drinkers.  You  will  see  a  list  of 
names  that  will  be  astonishing.  This  list  will  comprise  men  and  women.  Their 
names  will  appear — just  WHO  is  making,  WHO  is  selling,  WHO  is  drinking — and 
this  information  will  be  furnished  to  the  State  and  the  Federal  authorities. 

That’s  direct  action  of  the  right  kind.  We  believe  that  New 
Worlds  in  capital  letters  begin  in  the  place  where  you  hang  up  your 
hat.  This  Wolf  Creek  ultimatum  will  have  effect.  People  who  have 
troubles  not  charmed  away  by  Washington  might  try  the  same  sort 
of  rolling-pin  diplomacy. 
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me  19,  1920 

REPUBLICANS 

Leonard  Wood 

1HE  stand  you  have  taken  is  sound. 

.  The  agricultural  question  is  the 
ost  far-reaching  and  vitally  impor- 
nt  one  before  our  people.  Your  pub- 
nation  and  other  publications  can  do 
>  more  important  and  loyal  service 
an  bring  out  the  points  which  you 
ive  made. 

The  great  increase  in  proportion  ot 
nant  farmers  is  a  menace  to  our 
>riculture  and  consequently  to  the 
’osperity  of  our  country.  Your 
atement  in  the  editorial  with  refer- 
ice  to  the  tenant  farmers  is  borne 
it  by  reports  coming  to  me.  We 
ight  lose  other  great  industries  and 
ill  be  a  vigorous,  prosperous,  self- 
istaining  people,  but  if  we  allow  our 
griculture  to  languish,  if  we  do  not 
[ve  it  practical  support,  the  very 
lundations  of  our  national  stability 
ill  be  shaken.  Indications  this  year 
re  that  there  will  be  a  very  serious 
eduction  in  the  amount  of  food  pro- 
uced.  This  in  connection  with  high 
>st  of  labor  means  higher  cost  of 
ving. 

Frank  0.  Lowden 

A  GREAT  proportion  of  our  farm 
A  lands  is  no  longer  occupied  by  the 
wners.  The  market  value  of  these 
inds  is  so  high  that  it  is  increasingly 
ifficult  for  the  tenant  to  purchase  a 
arm,  as  he  did  in  former  days.  Land 
ianks  have  been  established  by  the 
■iovernment,  but  they  do  not  help  ma- 
erially  in  States  like  Illinois.  With 
>roper  supervision  the  Government 
ould  safely  lend,  as  in  Denmark,  a 
arge  per  cent  of  the  fair  cash  value 
>f  the  farm.  This  amount  could  be 
imortized  on  the  basis  of  a  low  late 
>f  interest,  such  as  the  Government 
Days  upon  its  securities,  and  could  be 
extended  over  a  long  series  of  years, 

30  that,  at  the  end  of  that  series,  the 
farm  would  be  paid  for. 

However,  to  enable  the  young  man, 
who  is  just  starting  out  as  a  farmei, 
to  get  into  a  position  to  do  this,  some 
( Continued  on  page  46) 

Calvin  Coolidge 

I  CONCUR  entirely  with  your  state¬ 
ment  pointing  out  the  necessity  ot 
encouraging  and  maintaining  farm 
life  as  the  foundation  of  the  economic, 
moral,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
nation.  There  is  no  farmer  m  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  who  does  not  desire 
to  hold  title  of  ownership  to  his  farm. 
Greater  economy  in  distribution  will 
be  secured,  not  by  imposing  new  re¬ 
strictions  upon  it  but  by  removing  re¬ 
strictions,  not  by  undertaking  to  keep 
in  business  the  wasteful  and  incon¬ 
stant  but  by  permitting  distribution 
to  be  carried  on  by  those  who  can  do 
so  with  ability  and  economy.  The 
consumer  ought  to  find  out  how  much 
he  is  paying  for  merchandise  and  how 
much  he  is  paying  for  unnecessary 
service  in  distribution.  There  is  but 
one  fundamental  remedy.  Agriculture 
must  be  made  to  compare  in  profit 
with  other  business  activities.  It  must 
continue  to  hold  a  place  of  respect  in 
the  nation  and  the  independence  and 
satisfaction  of  its  life  must  be  real- 


Henry  J.  Allen 

~!HE  Kansas  program  for  the  solu- 
Ltion  of  the  increasing  menace  of 
tnd  tenantry  is  embodied  in  your 
rst  plank.  It  is  in  substantial  accord 
rith  the  Constitutional  amendment 
eing  submitted  to  Kansas  voters  this 
all.  Not  only  are  we  attacking  the 
erious  problem  of  getting  land  for 
he  landless,  of  restoring  to  the  farms 
population  that  owns  the  land  it 
ills  and  that  gives  to  the  agricul- 
ural  communities  that  unassailable 
trength  and  pride  which  come  front 
tome-owning,  but  we  are  seeking  to 
'emove  restrictions  in  our  tax.  system 
o  lift  the  burden  as  far  as  is  just  and 
( Continued  on  page  46) 


The  Planks  for  Our  Backbone 

WE  reprint  here  the  two  agricultural  planks  that  Collier  s  offered, 
a  fortnight  ago,  to  both  political  parties.  Alongside  are  com¬ 
ments  sent  to  Collier’s  by  leaders  in  both  parties. 


The  First  Plank 


We  aim  to  put  the  landowning,  permanent, 
family-raising  farmer  back  on  the  soil  of  the 
United  States.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  principle  not 
only  so  that  farmers  already  owning  land 
may  borrow  on  farms,  but  so  that  properly 
qualified  citizens  may  buy  farms.  We  pledge 
ourselves  as  a  party  to  press  upon  all  State 


governments  to  readjust  their  taxation  of 
farm  lands  and  farm  improvements  with 
the  direct  purpose  of  placing  the  burden  of 
taxes  upon  the  holders  of  land  either  idle  or 
not  operated  by  the  owner,  and  of  removing 
the  burden  as  far  as  possible  from  the  land- 
operating  owner  and  from  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  he  makes  upon  the  land. 


The  Second  Plank 


We  pledge  ourselves  to  face  and  solve  the 
food  distribution  of  the  United  States.  We 
pledge  ourselves  to  remove  obstacles  from 
proper  cooperative  action  and  proper  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  on  the  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  farm  products  and  upon  the  part 
of  the  consumers  of  farm  products.  We 
pledge  ourselves  to  work  for  State  and 
national  supervision  of  middlemen  handling 
food,  especially  when  such  middlemen  are 
able  to  control  distribution  and.  conse¬ 
quently,  can  control  or  influence  the  price 
paid  to  the  producer  and  the  price  charged 
to  the  consumer.  We  pledge  ourselves  to 
secure  improved  distribution,  encourage 


additional  facilities  on  existing  rail  lines, 
to  initiate  new  water  and  motor  trans¬ 
portation,  to  secure  good  roads,  to  seek 
equalization  of  freight  rates  in  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  provide 
effective  Government  supervision  of  the 
operation  of  refrigerating,  elevator,  and 
storage  companies  when  these  companies 
assume  in  their  operations  the  importance 
and  nature  of  public  utilities.  It  will  be 
our  aim  to  eliminate  by  all  possible  Federal 
action  and  by  party  action  within  the 
States  all  waste  and  parasitic  profits  which 
are  to  be  found  between  the  farmers  and 
the  consumers  of  the  United  States. 


TF  Collier’s  has  helped  to  start  something,  we  al-e  glad-  Witl1 
1  pride  of  authorship  in  these  planks,  no  demand  that  their  exact 
phrases  be  adopted,  we  hand  over  the  ideas  which  they  contain  to 
those  Americans  who  have  the  power  to  transmute  these  ideas  from 
suggestion  into  performance. 


L,/{J.T)K<iUN  C-?1 

Too  many  water  boys  and  not  enough  at  the  pump 


DEMOCRATS 

Homer  S.  Cummings 

THE  constantly  increasing  percent¬ 
age  of  homeless  farms  must  chal¬ 
lenge  the  serious  attention  of  thought¬ 
ful  men.  Already  the  Farm  Loan  Act  is 
doing  much  in  the  direction  of  increas¬ 
ing  home  ownership,  but  it  is  my  be¬ 
lief  that  the  act  may  be  so  amended 
as  to  increase  greatly  the  benefits. 

Landlordism,  so-called,  and  absentee 
farm-land  ownership,  are  indefensi¬ 
ble.  Millions  of  acres  of  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  lands  are  lying  idle,  held  for 
speculative  purposes.  A  well-devised 
graduated  tax  through  State  legisla¬ 
tion  upon  such  lands  should  meet  the 
approval  of  Democrats  everywhere. 

The  importance  of  economic  dis¬ 
tribution,  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
producer  and  consumer,  is  clearly  evi¬ 
dent.  The  farmer  gets  entirely  too 
little  of  the  dollar  which  the  con- 
( Continued  on  page  47) 

William  G.  McAdoo 

FARMERS  and  consumers  should 
have  the  fullest  and  freest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  organize  and  to  purchase  and 
sell  cooperatively. 

Congress  should  make  appropria¬ 
tions  to  enable  the  President  to  ascer¬ 
tain  by  thorough  investigation  and  to 
make  public  all  obtainable  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  growing  evil  of  farm  ten¬ 
ancy,  so  that  all  possible  steps  may  be 
taken  to  check,  reduce,  or  end  it. 

I  have  always  favored  and  worked 
for  improved  personal  and  commodity 
credit  facilities  on  reasonable  terms 
for  farmers.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Act  has  provided  credit  facilities  for 
farmers  to  a  degree  never  before 
available  in  this  country.  Agricul¬ 
tural  paper  given  by  the  farmers  for 
growing  their  crops,  as  well  as  for 
carrying  staple  agricultural  commodi- 
ties,  is  made  eligible  for  rediscount  in 
Federal  Reserve  Banks.  This  makes 
short-time  farm  paper  just  as  desira¬ 
ble  in  national  banks  and  Federal  Re- 
( Continued  on  page  48) 

James  M.  Cox 

COLLIER’S  is  on  the  right  track. 

It  has  sensed  a  crisis  which  is 
fast  approaching. 

Experience  tells  us  that  essentials 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  farm  life  are : 

First,  a  modern  rural  school  code 
for  every  State.  People  cannot  be 
expected  to  remain  in  the  country,  it 
in  so  doing  their  children  are  denied 
the  educational  advantages  obtain¬ 
able  elsewhere. 

Second:  A  good  road  program  pene¬ 
trating  the  townships  must  go  ham, 
in  hand  with  a  modern  school  code. 
Transportation  is  essential  to  opeia- 
tion  after  the  school  is  built. 

Third:  We  have  no  marketing  sys¬ 
tem  worth  while  anywhere  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  notwithstanding  the  opportunities 
which  the  rural  mail  service  affords 
and  the  regulation  of  cold-storage 
plants  makes  possible.  Leadership  m 
this  should  be  assumed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  There  are  too  many 
turnovers  between  the  producei  and 
( Continued  on  page  48) 

A.  Mitchell  Palmer 

I  HOPE  the  San  Francisco  Conven¬ 
tion  will  incorporate  in  its  platform 
the  ideas  contained  in  both  your  pro¬ 
posed  planks.  .  , 

A  large  factor  in  the  so-called  high 
cost  of  living  is  the  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  the  toll  taken  by  various 
handlers  of  and  speculators  in  neces¬ 
sary  commodities  between  production 
and  consumption.  The  l-ural-route 
service  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
by  means  of  the  motor-drawn  vehicle 
ought  to  be  developed  and  extended. 
Where  experiments  have  been  made 
with  this  method  it  has  demonsti  ated 
its  feasibility.  The  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  and  of  distribution  should 
be  made  the  same  as  near  as  possible. 
If  farmers  by  cooperative  associations 
(< Continued,  on  page  49) 
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would  probably  be  given  toMcAdoo.  And 
McAdoo  would  take  it.  All  winter  long 
he  kept  saying  he  would  and  he  wouldn’t, 
but  anyone  who  had  the  faintest  insight 
into  Mr.  McAdoo’s  nature  always  knew 
he  wouldn’t  let  the  presidency  get  away 
from  him.  It  is  true  that  he  was,  and 
is,  bothered  about  money;  and  that  his 
present  opportunity  to  make  some 
money  and  accumulate  a  competence 
for  his  large  and  growing  family  ap¬ 
peals  to  him. 

To-day,  then,  it’s  all  McAdoo.  To¬ 
morrow  it  may  not  be  so.  Three  months 
ago  that  wasn’t  so.  At  that  time  a 
majority  of  the  more  powerful  leaders 
among  the  Democrats  had  an  almost 
crystallized  intention  to  nominate  Pal¬ 
mer;  and  all  during  the  winter  Palmer 
was  rather  clearly  in  the  lead.  At  that 
time,  through  the  activities  of  his  office 
of  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Palmer  was 
at  the  height  of  the  public  interest  cen¬ 
tering  around  his  prosecution  and  de¬ 
portation  of  undesirable  aliens.  Any 
time  during  February,  anyone  making 
a  bet  on  the  Democratic  free-for-all 
would  have  chosen  Palmer  as  having  a 
rather  greater  advantage  than  any  of 
the  others.  But  since  that  time  he  has 
receded  to  a  marked  degree.  He  has 
suffered  one  mishap  after  another.  For 
one  thing,  he  made  the  mistake  of  go¬ 
ing  counter  to  the  party  policy  this 
year  and  taking  a  flyer  in  the  pri¬ 
maries,  and  that  flyer  turned  out  bad¬ 
ly.  The  first  primary  he  entered  was 
Michigan;  in  fact,  Palmer  was  the  only 
active  Democratic  entrant  in  that 
State.  He  went  into  the  State  person¬ 
ally;  he  delivered  some  ten  speeches, 
and  had  the  support  of  the  local  Demo¬ 
cratic  organization.  But  when  the  re 
turns  came  in,  he  fell  far  behind 
Hoover,  who  had  made  no  canvass 
whatever  and  whose  name  was  on  the 
Democratic  ballot  more  or  less  against 
his  will.  Palmer  also  fell  far  behind 
McAdoo,  who  had  tried  to  keep  his 
name  off  the  ballot.  The  showing  was 
a  shock  to  Palmer’s  friends  and  a  de¬ 
cided  blow  to  Palmer’s  ambition. 


in  1881  the  same  places  were  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $4,000  a  year.  Once  more, 
please,  and  harder.  In  1881  they  were 
paid  $4,000  annually. 

Oddly  enough,  or  naturally  enough, 
just  as  you  please,  men  who  have  at¬ 
tained  some  rank  in  the  department 
are  not  leaving  in  great  numbers.  They 
are  held  by  that  sentiment  of  loyalty 
that  permeates  the  postal  force  as  a 
whole.  The  mailmen  are  discontented 
now,  of  course — no  underfed  man  is 
ever  quite  contented — but  they  are 
grimly  and  growlingly  holding  on.  It 
is  true  that  after  a  man  has  spent  some 
years  in  the  service  he  is  partially  un¬ 
fitted  for  anything  else.  He  knows  one 
thing  thoroughly,  but  there  is  only  one 
buyer  for  his  knowledge.  An  engineer 
or  a  mechanic  can  walk  around  the  first 
corner  to  find  a  new  job.  The  mailman 
hesitates  about  leaving  his  position, 
even  to  take  a  somewhat  similar  place 
with  a  commercial  house.  He  feels  that 
he  has  not  widened  his  field  of  opera¬ 
tions.  He  has  only  traded  one  employer 
for  another,  and  he  has  a  vast  pride  in 
his  work  in  the  post  office.  He  even  has 
an  affection  for  it.  And  he  feels  that  he 
knows  the  very  worst  there  is  to  know 
about  Uncle  Sam.  However — 

“In  every  instance  of  which  we  have 
knowledge,  men  leaving  the  service  have 
bettered  themselves,”  said  one  man  of 
supervisory  rank.  “Their  estimates 
are  that  the  outside  salary  is  from  50 
to  100  per  cent  better.” 

After  all,  though,  the  important  man 
in  the  Post  Office  Department  is  not 
the  man  who  is  paid  more  than  $1,500 
a  year — plus  that  uncertain  bonus — but 
the  man  who  fills  the  bags  and  carries 
the  route.  If  he  ever  ceases  to  func¬ 
tion,  the  mail  service  of  the  United 
States  will  be  as  defunct  as  Caesar  Im- 
perator.  On  the  testimony  of  all  his 
superiors,  he  is  working  as  efficiently 
as  he  ever  did.  The  mail  turnover  has 
taken  an  enormous  leap  upward  in  the 
last  three  years,  and  he  is  being  as- 
sisx  ’  by  temperamental  temporaries — 


Your  Move,  Democracy 

Continued  from  page  9 


In  the  order  of  probability,  at  this 
writing  Governor  Cox  of  Ohio  stands 
second  to  Mr.  McAdoo.  Ohio  is  a  big 
State  and  a  volatile  State.  It  goes  Re¬ 
publican  one  year  or  Democratic  the 
next,  for  apparently  whimsical  reasons. 
Because  of  that,  party  managers  take 
especial  care  to  placate  Ohio.  And  in 
Ohio  Cox  has  demonstrated  his  ability 
as  a  vote  getter  by  being  elected  gov¬ 
ernor  three  times  in  succession.  Within 
the  State  and  outside  of  it  he  has 
gathered  a  reputation  of  being  a  good 
executive.  He  will  undoubtedly  be  an 
important  figure  in  the  convention. 

Is  a  Gift  for  Humor  Fatal? 

COX  makes  the  impression  of  a  gal¬ 
lant  figure.  He  is  liked  by  those 
who  come  in  contact  with  him,  and  to 
be  liked  is  always  an  important  factor 
in  politics.  Indeed,  much  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  politics  this  year  revolves  about 
personal  considerations.  The  chief  as¬ 
set,  for  example,  that  Palmer  has  is 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  in  more  inti¬ 
mate  contact  with  the  Democratic  party 
leaders  and  they  have  had  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  to  know  him  and  like 
him.  Most  of  the  men  who  have  been 
creating  Palmer  sentiment  are  old  con¬ 
gressional  comrades  of  his,  now  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  country  and  filling 
positions  of  power  in  the  local  Demo¬ 
cratic  organizations.  Cox,  too,  is  the 
beneficiary  of  the  affection  that  his  old 
congressional  comrades  have  for  him. 
Also,  Cox  is  the  beneficiary  of  the  re¬ 
gard  which  Democratic  leaders  have 
for  a  man  in  Ohio,  not  widely  known  to 
the  public,  but  intimately  known  to 
Democratic  leaders.  That  man  is  E.  H. 
Moore  of  Youngstown.  Mr.  Moore  is 
the  Democratic  national  committeeman 
from  Ohio  and,  next  to  the  late  Roger 
Sullivan,  has  long  been  a  man  of  power 


in  the  Democratic  party.  He  is  behind 
Cox,  and  his  influence  will  go  a  long 
way  in  the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention. 

Next  to  Cox  comes  Vice  President 
Marshall.  During  May  a  number  of 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  leaders  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  fearing  that  the  nomination  was 
drifting  to  McAdoo  by  default  and 
that  there  were  serious  reasons  why 
McAdoo  would  not  make  a  desirable 
nominee,  began  to  look  for  some  other 
person.  They  turned  to  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Marshall.  The  Democrats  in  th. 
Senate,  and  folks  in  Washington  gener¬ 
ally,  have  a  more  serious  opinion  of 
Mr.  Marshall  than  the  country  at  large 
has.  Mr.  Marshall  has  rather  belittled 
himself  in  the  picture  which  he  has 
given  the  public  of  himself.  He  has  a 
gift  for  country  phrases  and  Joe  Can¬ 
non  stories.  It  is  these  phrases  and 
these  stories  that  have  crept  into  the 
newspaper  headlines  and  have  created 
the  impression  of  Marshall  as  a  rather 
indolent  rural  store-porch  philosopher. 
Here  in  Washington  we  know  that  Mr. 
Marshall  has  good  sense  and  other  solid 
qualities.  He  made  a  good  governor  of 
Indiana,  and  under  the  responsibilities 
of  that  position  demonstrated  a  capac¬ 
ity,  when  occasion  arose,  for  action, 
quick,  firm,  and  thorough.  Many  Demo¬ 
crats  in  the  Senate  believe  he  would 
make  a  good  president.  Moreover,  like 
Cox,  he  has  a  geographical  advantage, 
coming  from  and  being  of  that  Middle 
West  type  of  citizen  which  is  the  heart 
of  the  country. 

Wilson  Cannot  Be  a  Candidate 

AND  now  a  final  word.  A  final  word 
.  it  is  in  truth. 

There  may  yet  be  persons  throughout 
the  country  who  think  that  Wilson  is 
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“they  like  to  shoot  craps  and  smoke 
cigarettes  in  dark  corners”  is  the  testi¬ 
mony — but  he  is  on  the  job.  At  a  time 
when  the  complaint  is  constantly  heard 
that  the  output  of  labor  has  been  cut 
down,  his  load  per  man  is  as  heavy  as 
it  ever  was. 

“Not  any  heavier,”  say  the  depart¬ 
ment  officials.  “It  could  not  be.  He  al¬ 
ways  worked  up  to  his  limit.” 

But  he  is  toting  his  end  of  the  log. 
Nor  has  there  ever  been  a  suggestion 
from  any  source  worth  listening  to  that 
he  might  go  on  strike.  He  has  never 
joined  any  union.  Whether  he  gets 
more  pay  or  not,  he  will  go  on  doing 
his  duty,  I  am  sure,  for  the  single  rea¬ 
son  that  he  recognizes  it  as  his  duty. 
He  may  be  forced  to  drop  out  indi¬ 
vidually,  but  he  will  not  organize  to 
bring  pressure  on  the  Government.  His 
is  a  truly  sporting  point  of  view.  It  is 
a  very  good  thing  for  the  rest  of  us  too. 

“What  would  happen,”  I  asked  Post¬ 
master  Patten  of  New  York,  “if  for  one 
single  day  the  outgoing  mail  were  to  be 
completely  stopped?” 

“We  would  be  buried,”  said  he,  aghast 
at  the  suggestion.  “We  would  never 
catch  up.” 

Leaving  by  Twos  and  Threes 

WE  are  becoming  a  nation  of  scriv¬ 
eners.  New  York  City’s  second- 
class  receipts  alone  jumped  $994,975  in 
the  year  ending  April  30,  1920,  or  an 
increase  of  54  per  cent.  The  mail  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  city  of  Chicago  is  almost 
one-half  of  the  mail  business  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  measured  in  items, 
although  London  is  the  commercial  and 
financial  center  of  the  world.  The  de¬ 
partment  is  everywhere  put  to  it  to 
find  quarters  in  which  to  store  the 
mounting  tide  of  mail.  Postmasters  in 
almost  every  city  are  yammering  for 
more  space.  Clerks  work  at  the  racks 
with  their  elbows  in  each  other’s  vest 
pockets.  During  a  temporary  and  very 
partial  interruption  a  share  of  New 


York’s  mail  was  distributed  on  the 
pavements.  There  is  not  a  cubic  foot 
of  space  to  spare  anywhere.  The  de¬ 
partment  is  being  desperately  driven 
to  keep  from  being  overwhelmed  under 
the  daily  avalanche  of  mail.  If  the 
flood  ever  breaks  the  dike — 

“Good  night,”  remarked  Mr.  Patten 
feelingly. 

But — men  are  not  entering  the  postal 
service,  because  it  does  not  pay.  That 
is,  men  are  not  entering  in  sufficient 
numbers,  no  matter  what  statistics 
may  show.  There  are  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  men  and  women,  regular  and 
temporary,  in  the  New  York  City  Post 
Office  alone.  If  they  were  all  thorough¬ 
ly  trained  regulars,  the  job  could  be 
handled  by  twelve  thousand,  Postmas¬ 
ter  PaUen  said.  The  labor  turnover 
is  a  desperately  costly  one.  As  soon  as 
a  temporary  employee  gets  the  sand  out 
of  his  eyes  and  some  new  clothes,  an 
outside  employer  hires  him  away  from 
the  Government.  Then  another  regular 
must  take  time  to  break  in  another 
temporary,  who  will  in  time  flit  in  the 
same  fashion.  And  the  regulars  are 
leaving  by  twos  and  threes.  The  older 
ones  hang  on,  it  is  true,  but  as  the  age 
average  of  the  regulars  lifts  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  force  must  fall  off. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  a  man  in 
New  York  who  had  been  seventy  years 
in  the  service.  Think  of  it!  Seventy 
years !  There  are  several  who  have 
been  in  harness  for  fifty  years,  and 
scores  who  have  served  for  thirty  and 
forty  years.  They  are  not  as  springy 
as  they  used  to  be.  Their  joints  are 
creaking.  But  they  have  kept  going, 
for  not  until  the  25th  of  last  May  was 
any  pension  provided.  Now  a  man  of 
sixty-five,  with  thirty  years’  service, 
will  draw  $720  a  year. 

“I  have  a  man  in  my  office,”  said  a 
Western  postmaster,  “who  has  been  in 
the  service  for  fifty  years.  He  can  just 
hobble  around  and  he  is  almost  blind.” 

“But  you  keep  him  on  the  pay  roll?” 

“The  people  wouldn’t  stand  for  it  if 
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still  a  third-term  possibility.  Here  in 
Washington  we  know  it  is  not  so.  In 
his  present  situation  and  his  recent  his¬ 
tory  there  is  all  the  dignity  of  a  Greek 
tragedy. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  Mr. 
Wilson’s  present  illness  had  its  be¬ 
ginnings  a  considerable  time  before  he 
became  publicly  and  conspicuously  a 
stricken  man.  His  illness  began  fully 
a  year  before  that  September  day  when 
he  was  stricken  in  Wichita.  It  began 
while  the  war  was  yet  on.  Mr.  Wilson 
is  as  much  a  victim  of  the  war  as  any 
lad  who- lies  in  Picardy.  President  Wil¬ 
son  conquered  Germany  as  surely  as 
did  Marshal  Foch.  Wilson  fought 
with  thought  and  words,  as  Foch  did 
with  men  and  guns.  From  the  time  we 
entered  the  contest  Mr.  Wilson  was  the 
official  spokesman  of  the  Allies.  His 
utterances  are  certainly  the  loftiest 
statesmanship  of  the  war,  and  can 
stand  beside  the  statesmanship  of  any 
period  in  history.  It  was  the  end  of 
that  prolonged  strain  that  was  the 
beginning  of  his  illness.  Mr.  Wilson 
became  a  changed  man  just  as  the 
war  was  coming  to  an  end  in  October, 
1918. 

The  end  of  that  strain  had  the  effect 
that  the  end  of  strain  often  has — an  ef¬ 
fect  of  nervous  let-down.  Then  suddenly 
there  came  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
conducting  that  correspondence  with 
Germany  that  led  up  to  the  armistice. 
He  had  to  pull  himself  together  and 
whip  his  energies  up  for  a  final  pull. 
Making  the  final  terms  for  the  laying 
down  of  arms  was  a  most  important 
and  most  delicate  business.  That,  too, 
he  did  well,  but  with  fading  strength. 
Then  he  was  thrown  into  what  was,  for 
him,  the  baffling  maelstrom  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  Throughout  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  he  was  a  man  of  steadily  fail¬ 
ing  vitality.  After  that  came  the  strain 
of  campaigning  here  at  home  for  the 
League  of  Nations.  That  ended  in  his 
dramatic  breakdown. 

From  that  breakdown  he  has  never 
really  recovered. 


I  fired  him,”  said  the  candid  postmas¬ 
ter.  “No,  sir,  I  wouldn’t  dare.” 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  the 
postman  and  his  needs  when  I  in¬ 
quired  into  the  finances  of  the  average 
policeman.  The  coppers  wanted  more 
money.  They  said  they  must  have  more 
money.  But  practically  every  police¬ 
man  I  talked  to  had  a  word  to  say  about 
the  mailman. 

“We  can  get  along  if  we  have  to,” 
said  the  policemen  a  bit  grimly.  “But 
the  mail  carriers,  now.  They’re  the 
guys  that  are  up  against  it  hard.  Why 
don’t  you  write  about  them?” 

One  policeman  nodded  to  the  mail¬ 
man  passing  by.  “Lookit  uni,”  said  he. 
“Lookit  any  of  um.  Give  um  the  once 
over  next  time  you  see  um.  They  carry 
up  to  seventy  pounds — and  they  never 
get  enough  to  eat.” 

The  Price  of  a  Smile 

YET  they  smile.  There  are  grouchy 
mailmen,  no  doubt,  but  I  never  met 
one.  I  shall  present  figures  to  show  that 
mailman  or  clerk — up  to  the  maximum 
grade — must  live  on  a  scale  of  penny 
paring.  But  the  carrier  always  man¬ 
ages  to  smile.  No  doubt  he  meets  smiles, 
and  smiles  call  smiles,  as  a  poker  player 
might  say,  but  there  must  be  some 
other  reason.  Maybe  it  is  because  he 
is  proud  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 
I  doubt  if  he  thinks  so  much  of  the 
letters  stuffed  with  money  that  daily 
pass  through  his  hands.  It  is  the  other 
letters  that  drive  him  over  his  route 
in  every  sort  of  weather — letters  with 
happiness  hidden  in  their  crumpled 
envelopes — letters  upon  the  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  of  which  lives  and  souls  may  depend. 

Between  houses,  though,  that  smile 
must  sometimes  be  a  trembly  one  when 
he  thinks  of  the  other  burden  he  car¬ 
ries.  If  he  is  a  first-year  man,  he  must 
support  himself  and  his  wife,  if  he  has 
one,  and  his  children,  if  he  has  chil¬ 
dren,  and  somehow  find  the  where- 
( Continued  on  page  21) 
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SOME  salesmen  seem  to  act  on  the 
theory  that  their  customers  are  men 
who  like  to  find  fault  with  the 

goods  they  buy. 

That  is  known  as  “Salesmen’s  De¬ 
featism.” 

The  fact  is  that  most  men  when  they 
place  an  order  do  so  with  the  fondest 
hope  that  they  will  like  the  goods  when 
they  are  delivered. 

Every  buyer  of  catalog  printing  wants 
his  catalog  to  turn  out  well. 

Instead  of  sitting  in  his  office  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  tell  a  printing  salesman 
that  his  register  is  off,  or  to  tell  the  paper 
salesman  that  his  pictures  have  not  been 
properly  reproduced,  he  is  almost  pray- 
ing  for  a  chance  to  say,  “That  s  fine! 

A  piece  of  really  good  printing  is  a 
delicate  thing  to  produce. 

The  printing  must  be  good  and  the 
paper  must  be  right  for  the  purpose 
When  this  combination  of  skill  and 
material  has  produced  a  worthy  job  of 
printing,  doubt  as  to  its  reception  by  the 
customer  is  indefensible. 

S.  D.  Warren  Company  has  worked 
for  years  to  make  the  service  of  paper 
manufacture  more  useful  to  the  printer 
and  his  customer. 


The  standardization  of  the  various 
grades  of  Warren  Papers  was  an  inev¬ 
itable  step  toward  improving  the  service 
of  paper.  The  welcome  that  this  stand¬ 
ardization  of  printing  surface  received 
from  master  printers  was  natural, because 
Better  Paper  means  Better  Printing. 

Any  large  catalog  printer  to-day  will 
be  glad  to  show  you  not  only  specimens 
of  'his  own  work  on'  Warren’s  Stand¬ 
ard  Papers,  but  he  will  also  have  books 
and  booklets  that  we  have  ourselves  pre¬ 
pared,  giving  detailed  suggestions  for 
securing  Better  Printing  by  the  use  of 
Better  Paper. 

S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 

Warren’s  Standard  Printing  Papers  are 


Warren’s  Cameo 

Dull  coated  for 
artistic  half-tone  printing 

Warren’s  Lustro 

The  highest  refinement  of  surface  in 
glossy-coated  paper 

Warren’s  Cumberland 
Coated  Book 

A  recognized  standard  glossy- 
coated  paper 

Warren's  Library  Text 

English  finish  for  medium  screen 
half-tones 

Warren’s  Cumberland 
Super  Book 

Super-calendered  paper  of  standard, 
uniform  quality 

Warren’s  Artogravure 

Developed  especially  for  offset  printing 


Warren’s  Silkote 

Semi-dull  surface  noted  for  practical 
printing  qualities 

Warren’s  Warrentown 
Coated  Book 

Glossy  surface  for  fine  half-tone  process 
color  work 

Warren’s  Cumberland 
Machine  Book 

A  dependable  hand-sorted  machine 
finish  paper 

Warren’s  Olde  Style 

A  watermarked  antique  finish  for  type 
and  line  illustration 

Warren’s  Printone 

Semi-coated.  Better  than  super, 
cheaper  than  coated 

Warren’s  India 

For  thin  editions 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  F.  R.  GRUGER 


JOHN  BARRYMORE  in 
“DR.  JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE’ 

Directed  by  John  S.  Robertson 

** 

“THE  COPPERHEAD” 

With  Lionel  Barrymore 
Directed  by  Charles  Maigne 

J* 

CECIL  B.  DeMILLE’S 

'  Production 

“MALE  AND  FEMALE” 

* 

CECIL  B.  DeMILLE’S 

Production 

“WHY  CHANGE  YOUR  WIFE?” 

v* 

“EVERYWOMAN” 

Directed  by  George  H.  Melford 
With  All  Star  Cast 


What  a  great  evening 
any  evening  can  be! 

It  is  simply  a  case  of  \now  how. 

Take  a  trip  to  Paramount’s  Land  of  Make' 
Believe,  land  of  love  and  life  and  laughter, 
land  where  everything  you  want  to  come 
true,  comes  true. 

You’re  the  guest  of  the  finest  actors,  direct' 
ors  and  dramatists,  who  guide  you  through 
the  gorgeous  hours. 

They  are  waiting  for  you  now.  Start 
tonight,  make  this  evening  a  great  evening. 

Your  invitation  card  is  your  theatre’s 
advertisement,  and  if  that  says  “It’s  a 
Paramount  Picture,” 

— R.  S.  V.  P. !  * 

*  Which  means  “ Get  the  family  and  go.” 


Listed  alongside,  alphabetically,  are  some  of  the 
latest  Paramount  Artcralt  features . 

Don’t  miss  them. 


GEORGE  FITZMAURICE’S 

Production 

“ON  WITH  THE  DANCE!” 

d* 

WILLIAM  S.  HART  in 
“THE  TOLL  GATE” 

A  William  S.  Hart  Production 

d* 

GEORGE  H.  MELFORD’S 

Production 

“THE  SEA  WOLF” 

Jt] 

WILLIAM  D.  TAYLOR’S 

Production 

“HUCKLEBERRY  FINN” 
MAURICE  TOURNEUR’S 

Production 

“TREASURE  ISLAND” 


^paramount  (?ictur&s 
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vithal  to  buy  an  outfit  of  clothes  Re- 
nember  that  his  salary  is  1 1,000  and 
us  bonus  is  $200.  Out  of  that  his 
ireliminary  expense  must  be: 

Two  uniforms  . . •.••  ••  -$68.00 

Summer  and  winter  shirts..  20.00 

Two  caps .  ^ 

Underwear . . 

Rubbers  and  slicker .  25.UU 

Three  pairs  shoes .  ^*.uu 

Half  soling . 

Gloves . . 

Overcoat . .  50-°° 

$232.50 

There  is  not  a  buyer  in  the  United 
States  who  can  pick  a  flaw  in  that  list. 
Every  item  is  underpriced  at  to-day  s 
values,  for  it  must  be  understood  that 
a  man  who  is  in  the  open  air  m  all  sorts 
of  weather  must  buy  good  leather  and 
wool.  Deduct  $232.50  from  $1,200,  and 
you  find  a  balance  of  $967.50.  Under¬ 
stand  that  the  average  first-year  man 
is  almost  certainly  in  debt,  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  given  previously.  If  he  finished 
his  term  of  subbing  two  or  three  years 
ago,  before  Congress  made  some  addi¬ 
tions  to  his  pay,  his  financial  status 
is  apt  to  be  one  of  complete  submersion. 
But  without  bothering  about  his  debts, 
he  must  pay  to  live.  • 

“Carriers  and  clerks  are  often  un¬ 
able  to  eat  eggs  or  mUk/’the (Coneres- 
sional  committee  was  told.  Most  of 
them  use  butter  substitutes.  Meatless 
and  milkless  and  butterless  days  are 
common  to  us.”  ,  , 

These  statements  were  repeated 
everywhere.  Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
sick  or  ailing  children  were  ordered  a 
diet  of  milk  and  eggs  by  the  doctor. 
Then  the  situation  was  simplified,  l  ne 
sick  child  got  the  milk  and  eggs,  and 
the  carrier  and  his  wife  did  without 
some  other  thing  they  had  believed  they 
could  not  do  without.  But  here  is  a 
typical  table  of  costs.  It  is  typical  in 
everything  but  the  income.  The  au¬ 
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thor  of  it  enjoyed  that  wild  extrava¬ 
gance  of  income  that  sometimes  comes 
to  a  postman.  He  is  a  supervisor,  his 
salary  is  $1,600,  and  he  was  paid  a  $200 
war  bonus.  So  that  each  month— i every 
blessed  month  of  his  life— he  had  $150 
to  throw  away  on  family  expenses. 
Here  they  are,  for  himself,  his  wife, 
and  three  children: 

Rent . 

Liberty  Bonds . 

Fire,  life  and  burglary  in¬ 
surance  . 

Table  costs  ...  . .  6d.00 

Car  fare . 

Newspapers . 

Telephone . 

Gas  and  electricity . 

Church .  50 

Barber .  ^ 

Lunch... . 

Laundry . 

Incidentals .  J-uu 

$140.50 

That  leaves  $9.50  each  month  loi  the 
supervisor  to  spend  on  tobacco,  thea¬ 
tres,  the  movies,  the  doctor  and  dentist, 
and  shoes  and  clothing  for  three  people. 
But  it  does  not  leave  him  enough  money 
to  pay  for  that  outfit  of  clothes  the 
thousand-dollar-a-year  man  must  buy. 
Nor,  if  the  thousand-dollar-a-year  man 

were  to  inherit  the  entire  stock  of  cloth- 
ing  of  a  dead  or  resigned  carrier,  would 
he  be  able  to  pay  $140.50  a  month  living 
costs  out  of  his  $100  a  month  salary. 
Yet  thousand-dollar-a-year  men  often 
have  three  children. 

I  might  add  innumerable  budgets  ot 
mailmen  to  this  article.  But  I  will  not, 
for  they  present  a  disheartening  sim- 
ilaritv  Not  one  of  them  shows  that 
the  salary  covers  the  cost  of  decent 
though  economical  living,  nor  have  t 


been  able  to  find  a  single  flaw  in  the 
table  of  costs  in  any  budget.  So  that 
the  problem  of  how  the  mailman  lives 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  theory  that 
he  has  a  few  private  ravens  of  his  own, 
or  else  that  he  works  on  the  outside. 
Some  do.  There  was  Sam  Borowitz  ot 
New  York,  for  example.  Here  is  the 
iliad  of  his  courageous  days: 

“I  had  to  have  $2,000  a  year  to  live, 
be  told  the  congressman.  “I  have  it 
all  down  here  in  black  and  white— 
every  cent  I  spent.  But  I  only  get  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  dollars  a  year.  So  I  had 
to  make  the  difference.” 

About  That  Box-Car  Sleeper 

HIS  tour  ended  at  midnight  and  he 
managed  to  get  home  at  one  o’clock. 
Usually,  he  said,  he  got  a  pretty  good 
sleep,  unless  the  two  children  were 
sick.  That  sometimes  happened,  for 
they  were  both  ailing.  At  half  past 
seven  o’clock  he  ate  breakfast  and  then 
went  to  his  brother-in-law’s  shop  ana 
was  told  where  to  go  to  hang  wall 
paper.  On  many  days,  he  said,  he 
managed  to  make  two  or  three  dollais. 
He  kept  his  end  up.  He  was  out  o. 
debt  True,  he  had  to  share  a  flat  wit.i 
his  mother-in-law  and  his  savings  were 
gone.  But  he  was  out  of  debt. 

I  said  that  Uncle  Sam  sometimes  de¬ 
scended  to  picking  the  pockets  of  his 
employees.  Perhaps  that  is  too  haish 
a  term.  It  is  better,  possibly,  to  say 
that  when  he  tosses  a  coin  with  his 
mailmen  he  has  an  Indian  head  on 
each  side.  The  employee  has  two 
chances— both  to  lose.  But  there  is  not 
enough  space  in  which  to  elaborate 
this  conceit.  Merely  in  passing  it  may 
be  said  that  the  postal  department  has  a 
system  of  demerits,  by  which  a  railway 
mail  clerk,  for  example,  loses  his  seni¬ 


ority.  But  there  are  no  merits  to  be 
gained.  And  in  the  Rural  Free  Deliv¬ 
ery  the  driver  who  is  compelled  to  do 
two  miles  more  than  the  standaid 
twenty-four-mile  route  is  given  $48 
compensation.  But  if  he  covers  two 
miles  less  than  the  twenty-four-mile 
standard  $110  is  taken  away  from  him. 

So  now  we  work  back  toward  the 
man  who  slept  in  the  box  car.  In  the 
Railway  Mail  Service,  under  certain 
conditions — and  only  under  these  con¬ 
ditions — an  allowance  of  two  dollars  a 
day  is  made  for  traveling  expenses. 
That  works  out  nicely,  you  see.  Fifty 
cents  for  each  meal  and  fifty  cents  for 
a  room.  The  fact  that  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  for  the  mail  carrier  to  hire 
a  room  for  fifty  cents  a  night  does  not 
enter  into  the  equation.  And  there  was 
a  college  boy  in  the  R.  M.’s.  He  had 
fallen  in  love  and  was  married,  and  the 
income  from  his  family  stopped  quite 
as  automatically  as  though  he  had 
transgressed  one  of  the  rules  embraced 
in  the  1,700  titles  which  make  up  the 
four  and  a  half  pound  book  the  supei  - 
visors  are  supposed  to  know  by  heart- 
Because  he  had  to  have  the  money  at 
once  he  went  to  work  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  By  and  by  he  needed  more 
money.  You  know  how  it  is.  He  was 
moved  two  or  three  times  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  did  not  pay  the  cost  of  mov¬ 
ing.  Until  finally  he  wound  up  in  a 
little  Eastern  town.  . 

“He  used  to  walk  eight  miles  to  his 
work,”  the  congressmen  were  told.  “He 
had  to  do  it  to  find  a  home  for  which  he 
could  pay.  Sometimes  he  had  to  spend 
the  night  up  at  the  junction.  Many  a 
time  I’ve  seen  him  sleeping  in  box  cars 
to  save  the  cost  of  the  room  rent. 

So  there  you  are.  There  is  the  case 
of  the  maiiman.  But  don’t  take  my 
word  for  it.  Talk  to  him  yourself. 

This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  three 
reports  by  Air.  Corey  on  the  school¬ 
teacher,  the  policeman,  and  the  mail¬ 
man  respectively. 


High  and  Handsome 


Continued  from  page  7 


;he  start.  They  turned  three  times  be¬ 
fore  they  squared  away  and  headed  tor 
the  wire.  When  they  did  start  trotting, 
the  three  were  on  even  terms,  Mack 
Toddles  trudging  along  at  the  pole, 
Lovely  Lady  stepping  beside  him  some¬ 
what  nervously,  and  Patchen  Dillon 
straining  and  fighting  for  his  head  on 
the  outside.  It  was  a  perfect  start. 


“/"'1 0 !”  yelled  the  judge.  The  crowd 
VJT  echoed  his  shout  and  rose  to  its 
feet  with  the  hum  and  roar  that  always 
sends  off  the  field  in  a  big  race.  Young 
Charlie  was  congratulating  himselt  that 
the  filly  was  getting  away  well,  when  the 
crowd’s  noise  and  the  speed  of  the  trot¬ 
ters  beside  her  unnerved  Lovely  Lady 
and  she  went  to  a  wild,  flighty  break. 
Mack  Toddles  and  Patchen  _  Dillon 
passed  her  like  two  express  trains  and 
headed  for  the  first  turn  fighting  for 
the  lead.  Charlie  pulled  the  filly  down 
as  quickly  as  he  could,  but  working  as 
gently  as  possible  to  prevent  getting 
her  even  more  excited.  When  she  be¬ 
gan  trotting  again  she  had  reached  the 
turn  and  no  longer  had  to  face  the 
crowds  and  hear  their  racket.  Under 
the  boy’s  soothing  voice  she  settled  to 
her  task  and  shot  out  with  a  lithe,  swut 
stride  But  by  this  time  Mack  Toddles 
and  Patchen  Dillon  were  ten  good 
lengths  in  front  and  trotting,  like  two 
young  demons.  Young  Charlie  smiled 
to  himself  grimly  as  he  remembered  old 
Harry's  advice  i  “Look  whean  th  front 
is,  nen  go  theah.” 

Turning  into  the  back  stretch,  Lovely 
Lady  had  not  gained  an  inch  on  the 
flying  colts  ahead,  but  she  had  settled 
to  a  speedy,  even  clip  that  promised  to 
make  up  lost  ground.  The  boy  realized 
he  must  force  the  filly  or  fail  to  get  up 
in  time  to  keep  from  being  distanced  in 
the  first  heat  and  shut  out  of  the  money 
altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  he  feared 
to  rush  her  too  much  and  throw  her  into 
another  break.  He  chose  to  drive.  Set¬ 
tling  down  to  work  with  hand  and  voice, 
he  coaxed  and  urged  Lovely  Lady  to 


better  and  better  efforts.  The  game 
little  filly  responded  nobly  and,  com¬ 
forted  by  the  boy’s  soothing,  quieting- 
voice,  lost  all  her  wild  desire  to  run 
out  of  the  grounds. 

When  Fox  and  White  slowed  up  with 
Mack  Toddles  and  Patchen  Dillon  for 
the  far  turn,  Lovely  Lady  had  cut  the 
ten  lengths  down  to  four  and  was  gain¬ 
ing  rapidly.  When  they  swung  into  the 
home  stretch  the  lead  was  down  to  two 
lengths.  At  this  point  the  gaining 
ceased.  White,  on  the  outside,  began 
his  drive  with  Patchen  Dillon.  The  big 
sorrel  colt  pulled  ahead  for  an  instant, 
but  only  for  an  instant.  F ox,  not  to  be 
caught  napping,  started  band  driving 
with  Mack  Toddles,  and  the  little  bay 
colt,  like  a  machine,  worked  up  to  even 
terms.  More,  he  forged  ahead.  Here 
Patchen  Dillon  went  to  pieces  and 
jumped  into  a  wild  running  break. 
White  pulled  him  out  to  the  right  of 
the  track,  leaving  an  opening  beside 
Mack  Toddles. 


VOUNG  CHARLIE  set  sail  for  this 
JL  opening  with  Lovely  Lady,  the  filly 
answering  his  call  with  the  best  burst 
of  speed  she  had  yet  shown.  Halfway  to 
the  wire  she  had  thrust  her  brown  head 
past  Fox’s  shoulder  and  was  pining 
with  every  stride.  Young  Charlie  half 
rose  in  his  seat  and  fairly  flung  the  lit¬ 
tle  mare  along.  Five  lengths  from  home 
he  had  her  head  and  head  with  Mack 
Toddles,  the  two  fighting  like  the  little 
thoroughbreds  they  were.  A  roar  of 
voices  from  the  grand  stand  arose  to 
urge  her  on,  and  a  staccato  burst  of 
handclapping  greeted  the  game  fight 
she  was  making. 

The  noise  and  the  sight  of  the  great 
masses  of  people  suddenly  unnerved  the 
filly  and  she  once  more  left  her  feet  in 
a  frantic  gallop.  Mack  Toddles  stuck 
mechanically  to  his  trotting,  and  went 
under  the  wire  a  winner.  Fox  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief,  for  he  had  seen  first 
place  melting  from  his  grip.  Young 
Charlie,  overwrought  from  the  nerve- 


racking  drive  he  had  made  under  such 
a  tremendous  handicap,  was,  boylike, 
on  the  verge  of  crying.  Sure  of  second 
place,  he  pulled  the  mare  down  slowly, 
while  White  was  bringing  Patchen  Dil¬ 
lon  along  in  plenty  of  time  to  beat  the 
distance  flag.  . 

Dismounting  after  coming  back  to 
the  judges’  stand  to  salute,  Charlie  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  old  Harry  Wright. 
“Boy,  yo’  sho’  c’n  drive,”  said  the  old 
darkv,  bubbling  over  with  pride.  “And, 
boy,  this  yere  li’l  filly  c’n  sho  trot. 
She’s  got  th’  mostest  foot  Ah  evuh  see. 
Y’all  did  th’  fastest  half  and  th’  fastest 
three-qua’tuhs  in  ’at  ole  race.  Heah 
these  yere  folks,”  waving  an  arm  gran¬ 
diloquently  at  the  crowds,  “rise  up  and 
roah  when  y’all  come  down  th  stretch . 
We’ll  git  ’em  next  time  out.” 

Charlie  slid  off  the  bike  and,  sick  at 
heart,  trudged  along  beside  the  darky 
up  the  track  and  around  the  turn 

toward  their  barn. 

Sitting  in  her  box,  Elizabeth  worried 
her  curly  head  whether  she  should  go 
out  to  the  stall  again  to  try  and  com¬ 
fort  and  cheer  the  boy.  She  knew  she 
would  be  in  the  way,  but  she  wanted 
to  help  if  she  could.  Something  was 
wrong,  she  felt  sure,  for  Lovely  Lady 
was  not  accustomed  to  break  and  run 
as  she  had  done  twice  in  that  heat. 
While  she  was  trying  to  decide  what  to 
do  two  men  entered  the  next  box  and 
sat  down  to  talk  with  a  prosperous- 
looking  business  man  seated  there.  It 
seemed  that  they  were  friends  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Quarles,  the  owner  of  Mack  lod- 
d'es.  Elizabeth  pricked  her  ears  and 
decided  to  stay  where  she  was. 


AN  hour  later  the  colts  came  out  again 
.for  their  second  mile.  This  time 
Charlie  decided  to  force  things  : from  the 
start.  A  break  by  Mack  Toddles  at  the 
far  turn  left  the  race  between  Lovely 
Lady  and  Patchen  Dillon.  The  pan- 
rushed  down  to  the  wire  only  a  head 
apart,  and  once  more  the  great  crowds 
rose  with  a  roar  to  cheer  them  on. 


Charlie  suddenly  sensed  disaster  de¬ 
spite  his  lead  of  inches.  He  tightened 
his  grip  on  the  reins  and  called  to  the 
filly  in  a  soothing  voice,  but  ten  yards 
from  the  wire  the  excitement  proved 
her  undoing.  Once  more  she  broke  into 
a  trembling,  hysterical  run.  Patchen 
Dillon  won  the  heat,  and  again  young 
Charlie  had  to  be  content  with  second 
place,  Mack  Toddles  coming  in  a  fair 
third.  The  time  of  the  mile  was  2.07  %. 

It  looked  to  be  a  forlorn  hope  for  the  boy. 

Elizabeth  Coates  was  ready  to  cry 
and  would  have  cried  in  any  spot 
less  public  than  the  front  of  the  grand 
stand.  She  watched  the  downcast 
Charlie  plodding  off  the  track  beside 
old  Harry  and  the  filly,  shaking  his 
head  in  despair.  A  desire  to  cross  the 
grounds  and  see  the  boy,  to  encouiage 
him  as  best  she  could,  moved  her  to 
leave.  But  just  as  she  was  rising  to 
make  her  excuses  a  man  came  into  the 
next  box  and  asked  for  Mr.  Rouse.  She 
stayed  where  she  was,  keeping  an  ear 
open  for  the  talk  between  the  two  men. 
Something  was  said  about  an  open 
bridle,  and  the  girl  sat  bolt  upright. 
She  rose  and  walked  hurriedly  out  of 
her  box  and  made  almost  as  good  time 
getting  to  Charlie’s  stall  as  Lovely  Lady 
could  have  made  herself.  . 

“Charlie,  oh,  Charlie,”  she  cried,  half 
running,  and  arriving  at  the  door  of  the 
stall  all  out  of  breath.  “Listen.  Is  it 
too  late  to  win  the  race?” 

“Hello,  girl,”  the  boy  replied,  looking 
up  with  a  wan  smile.  He  was  wrap¬ 
ping  a  foreleg  in  flannel,  to  keep  the 
tendons  warm  until  the  next  heat.  No, 
it  isn’t  too  late,  but  it  begins  to  look 

like  it’s  too  big  a  job.” 

“Sho  we  can  still  win,’  spoke  up  old 
Harry,  rubbing  down  the  filly  s  heaving 
sides  “Them  .othuh  colts  got  a  fust 
and  a  thuhd  apiece,  and  we  got  two 
seconds.  This  yere’s  a  three-heat  race, 
an’  if  we  win  next  time  out  we  win 
the  race.  Plain’s  th’  nose  on  mah  face ! 
he  added,  chuckling. 

( Continued  on  page  4U) 
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cThe  Monroe  Cuts  Out 
All  This  in  \bur  Office 


IOOK  inside  this  chalk  line.  That  tells  the 
story.  All  this  costly,  time-consuming 
work  is  cut  out  when  you  use  the  Monroe. 
The  Monroe  does  it  for  you.  A  few  simple 
turns  of  the  crank  and  your  answer,  19525^ 
appears  with  almost  unbelievable  speed. 

The  Calculating  Machine  That  Has  Made 
Figuring  as  Easy  as  Turning  a  Crank 


Simply  set  your  numbers  on  the  Monroe  keyboard 
and  turn  the  crank — forward  to  multiply  or  add;  back¬ 
ward  to  divide  or  subtract.  No  complements  necessary; 
no  reciprocals  necessary;  no  trained  operators  necessary. 

And  you  know  as  you  go  that  your  answer  is  correct. 
Before  your  very  eyes— on  the  Monroe  keyboard  and 
in  the  Monroe  dials — is  visible,  positive  proof  that 
your  answer  is  right— right  the  first  time. 

The  Monroe  delivers  the  same  unfailing  accuracy 
and  speed  on  all  your  figure-work. 

John  Wanamaker  Says  of  the  Monroe: 

'“Since  installing  the  Monroe  machines  in  this  office, 
on  invoices  alone  we  have  saved  at  least  33!/3 °/o  of  the 
time  formerly  required  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work,  and 
we  take  pleasure  in  being  able  to  tell  you  how  success¬ 
fully  the  Monroe  Machines  have  worked  out  with  us.” 

—John  Wanamaker,  New  York. 

Mail  coupon  for  “Book  of  Facts”  which  explains 
fully  how  easily  the  Monroe  figures  invoices,  chain 
discounts,  payrolls,  percentages,  estimates,  interest — 
every  kind  of  figure- work  in  every  business  every  day. 


Calculating 

Machine 


The  Fair  Deborah 

Continued  from  page  11 


twenties  are  close,  had  dreams  of  the 
Fair  Deborah  whose  figurehead  was 
the  white  image  of  her  beautiful  grand¬ 
mother:  strange,  exotic  dreams — dreams 
so  beautiful  they  terrified  her! 

The  girl  found  in  these  wonder 
dreams  a  delicious  awe  ...  in  them 
she  felt  the  ship  quiver  in  the  clutch  of 
the  wind  god.  .  .  .  Sniffed  the  hot 
scented  breath  of  century-pitted  China, 
the  odors  that  came  from  lush  paddy 
fields  and  groves  of  litchi  and  longan. 

Glorious  nights.  .  .  .  She  awakened 
each  morning  with  the  wild  wish  that 
she  had  been  born  a  man.  As  maidenly 
as  Arethusa,  with  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  “Fair  Deborah”  who 
came  arrayed  in  Kwangtung  silk  and 
with  little  clicking  heels  to  welcome 
“Dashing  John”  home  from  China,  she 
longed  for  masculine  privileges.  She 
wished  to  do  a  part  of  what  her  grand¬ 
father  did! 

Again  and  again  in  the  girl’s  dream 
years,  Captain  Dick  Griswold  told  the 
story  of  the  Fair  Deborah — told  of  her 
wonderful  trips  and  of  her  tragic  end. 
The  story  of  the  loss  of  the  clipper  al¬ 
ways  brought  to  Hope  a  curious  mental 
anguish. 

Here  it  is  in  Captain  Griswold’s  own 
words : 

“T  BROKE  my  right  leg  at  Train’s 
A  Wharf  three  days  before  the  Fair 
Deborah  sailed  for  Canton,  so  Captain 
John  had  to  leave  me  behind.  He  made 
Canton  in  eighty-nine  days,  and  the 
day  after  he  got  there  he  was  hit  with 
fever.  Hit  bad,  Miss  Hope. 

“Your  granddaddy  was  unconscious 
for  two  weeks,  then  he  got  his  senses 
long  enough  to  tell  the  first  officer,  Mr. 
James  Franklin  of  Salem,  to  take  the 
Fair  Deborah  home.  A  good  sailor  was 
Mr.  Franklin,  one  of  the  best  old  Salem 
ever  produced. 

“The  Fair  Deborah  left  next  day  with 
a  load  of  tea  for  Boston.  They  saw  her 
slip  out  of  the  Chukiang  and  disappear 
in  the  gray  mist,  and  that’s  the  last  that 
was  ever  seen  of  her.  No  one  can  tell 
what  happened  to  her.  Not  a  spar  or 
a  buoy  was  picked  up. 

“It  nearly  killed  your  grandfather. 
He  came  home  in  the  Nightingale  that 
sailed  three  weeks  after  the  Fair  Debo¬ 
rah,  and  when  he  got  to  Boston  and 
found  that  his  own  ship  hadn’t  arrived 
he  collapsed  on  the  wharf.  He  couldn’t 
believe  it  because  he  thought  that  figure¬ 
head  was  alive.  He  did.  I’ve  seen  him 
watching  it  for  hours.  It  was  a  fine, 
spirited  piece  of  work,  Miss  Hope,  and 
it  looked  awful  much  like  you  look  now. 

“Your  granddaddy  was  at  the  wharf 
every  day  for  three  months,  then  one 
day  he  broke  down  and  cried.  Cried!” 

The  story  stood  up  as  a  great  tragedy 
to  Hope  Littlefield.  She  pictured 
“Dashing  John”  waiting,  hoping,  think¬ 
ing  each  day  that  the  Fair  Deborah 
would  come  dancing  into  Boston  Har¬ 
bor,  her  crew  .chanting: 

The  road  to  China’s  rough  and  long, 

But  Portsmouth’s  ships  are  stout  and 
strong, 

And  Portsmouth  men  can  always  go 
Where  water  runs  and  trade  winds  blow. 

She  couldn’t  put  the  picture  from 
her.  It  obsessed  her.  She  dreamed  of 
howling  monsoons  with  the  Fair  Debo¬ 
rah  flying  before  them,  a  white-robed 
Daphne  fleeing  from  the  outstretched 
hands  of  a  mad  Apollo  who  lashed  the 
seas  as  he  pursued!  .  .  . 

Lovers  as  numerous  as  the  suitors 
of  Penelope  flocked  around  Hope  Little¬ 


field  and  Captain  Dick  Griswold  quar¬ 
reled  with  all  of  them.  In  his  eyes  they 
were  traitors  to  their  country. 

“America  wants  men  to  sail  the  seas 
and  build  up  her  ocean  trade,”  he 
growled.  “Playing  tennis  an’  loafing 
round  doesn’t  help  your  country.” 

“Let  Uncle  Sammy  get  fellows  who 
like  that  sort  of  work,”  they  would  re¬ 
tort.  “The  sea  is  very  wet,  cappy.” 

A  much  annoyed  man  was  Captain 
Dick  Griswold. 

The  good-tempered  idlers  laughed. 
Captain  Dick  amused  them.  The  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  American  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  was  a  matter  in  which  they  were 
not  remotely  interested. 

There  came  one  man  in  the  train  of 
Hope  Littlefield  who  did  not  laugh 
at  Captain  Dick.  He  was  English, 
wealthy,  and  of  a  titled  family.  He 
was  a  tall,  slow-moving,  muscular  per¬ 
son  of  the  curiously  childish  type  of 
English  male,  and  he  loved  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  “Fair  Deborah.” 

He  quarreled  with  Captain  Dick. 
The  Redhalls — the  Englishman  was  the 
Honorable  Peter  Redhall — had  been 
seamen  for  three  hundred  years.  They 
came  from  that  historic  port  of  Bide¬ 
ford  in  Devon,  that  figures  in  “West¬ 
ward  Ho!” — the  port  where  through 
the  centuries  “great  men  on  little  ships 
have  put  carelessly  to  sea.”  A  Redhall 
had  sailed  from  Bideford  on  the  last 
voyage  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  whose 
little  ship,  the  Revenge,  beat  off  fifteen 
Spanish  ships  on  the  memorable  fight 
off  the  Azores! 

A  grandfather  of  the  Honorable 
Peter,  Sir  Hugh  Redhall,  had  com¬ 
manded  one  of  the  first  vessels  of  the 
Honorable  John  Company  and  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  opening  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  King  of  Acheen  by  which 
the  British  company  profited  greatly. 
It  was  this  fact  that  made  Captain 
Dick  Griswold’s  remarks  concerning 
the  superiority  of  Yankee  clippers  over 
the  picturesque  but  plodding  East  In- 
diamen  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
Englishman. 

“Of  course  you  Americans  didn’t 
stay  in  the  game,”  the  Englishman 
would  retort.  “We  opened  up  the  Suez 
Canal  and  built  faster  ships,  and  in¬ 
side  of  a  year  you  couldn’t  find  an 
American  flag  in  the  Orient.” 

“We  didn’t  want  to  stay!”  cried  Cap¬ 
tain  Dick.  “We  could  have  whipped 
you  if  we  wanted  to!  We  could  whip 
you  to-day.  Didn’t  the  log  of  the  Red 
Folly  show  seventeen  knots  when  she 
passed  three  British  ships  and  a  French 
man-o’-war  hove  to?  Didn’t  we  run  by 
your  old  tubs  with  all  our  canvas  out 
and  you  tucked  down  like  hens  in  a 
storm?  I  know  that  American  ships 
sailed  by  Americans  can  hold  their  own 
against  all  the  ships  in  the  world!” 

“They  possibly  could  if  you  would 
only  build  them!”  said  the  Honorable 
Peter. 

And  it  was  then  that  Hope  Littlefield 
spoke  as  poor  old  Captain  Dick  Gris¬ 
wold  tried  to  find  a  suitable  retort. 
“We  will  build  them!”  she  said  firmly. 
“We’ll  build  American  ships  and  we’ll 
have  the  American  flag  flying  in  all 
the  ports  where  it  flew  in  my  grand¬ 
father’s  day.” 

IT  was,  perhaps,  bad  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  Honorable  Peter  Redhall 
that  he  proposed  to  Hope  Littlefield  on 
the  morning  she  made  the  assertion  re¬ 
garding  American  ships.  He  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  obtuse,  was  Peter,  and  his  brain  did 
( Continued  on  page  25) 
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How  Lighthouses 
guide  everybody 


to  them — watch-dogs  of  your 
“treasury.” 

Wood  warps,  splits,  rots — 
without  surface  protection. 

Metal  rusts,  corrodes,  dis¬ 
integrates —  without  surface 
protection. 

Stucco  and  concrete  are  im¬ 
proved  by  surface  protection. 

The  articles  of  daily  use, 
subject  as  they  are  to  wear, 
need  surface  protection. 

All  deterioration  starts  at  the 
surface.  May  we  make  this 
appeal  strong  and  personal : 
“  Save  the  Surface  and  you 
save  all.” 


HE  great  storms  that  lash 


A  thecoast  haveall  the  chance 
they  want  at  the  country’s 
lighthouses.  No  exposure 
could  be  worse  than  theirs. 

And  yet,  did  you  ever  see 
a  lighthouse  going  to  ruin? 
Did  you  ever  see  one  needing 
paint  ? 

Winter  and  summer  they 
stand  out  on  the  most  exposed 
locations  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  weather  except 
for  one  thing — their  protective 
coating. 

TheGovernment  knowsthat 
paint  and  varnish  save  more 
than  they  cost.  They  bring  the 
same  returns  to  anyone  who 
uses  them — they  are  so  much 
more  than  beautifiers,  im¬ 
portant  as  that  is.  They  are 
protectors,  preservers,  cus¬ 
todians  of  property  entrusted 


An  interesting  illustrated  booklet  is 
ready  to  be  sent  to  you,  containing  sug¬ 
gestions  that  will  actually  save  you 
money  and  the  loss  of  valuable  property. 
Address:  Save  the  Surface  Campaign, 
Room  632,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

is  issued  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Committee,  representing  the 
Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied  Interests,  whose  products,  taken  as 
a  whole,  serve  the  primary  purposes  of  preserving,  protecting 
and  beautifying  the  innumerable  products  of  the  lumber,  metal, 
cement  and  manufacturing  industries,  and  their  divisions. 


Notice  the  6re  escapes  on  'the  bnlld- 
ings  in  your  town — all  carefully  painted. 
Neglect  means  aust— rust  bring*  ruin. 
Is  there  not  sonetning  needing  just 
such  protection  around  your  home— on 
your  tarm  machinery  or  at  your  factory! 


(Illustration)  ©  Doubledny.  Pare  &  Co, 

Nearly  everything  in  the  room,  that 
moves,  abuses  the  wainscoting,  from 
chair  backs  pushed  against  it  to  the 
children’s  playthings  which  they  throw 
around.  A  tough  coat  of  surface  pro 
tection  saves  the  surface  of  many  a  fine 
wainscoting.  Keep  yours  well  pro- 
_  tected.  _ 


l feuwt  cVarru&JL 


(Ulu»tra«o»)  ©  Brown  Bro.. 


AND  YOU  SAVE  ALL 


U  BRICK  l 
SURFACES 

J ‘ ^ 


MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS  SURFACES 


PLASTER 

SURFACES 


Collier's  The  National  Weekly 


THERE  are  700,000  drivers  of  mo¬ 
tor  trucks  in  this  country.  An 
increase  of  450,000  in  the  last 
five  years. 

How  many  will  there  be  five  years 
from  now  1 

Upon  the  kind  of  materials  they  are 
given  to  work  with  will  depend  very 
largely  the  kind  of  motor  truck  trans¬ 
portation  the  country  will  get. 

*.  *  * 

Go  into  a  garage  some  evening  when 
the  drivers  are  bringing  in  their  trucks 
after  the  day’s  hauls. 

You  will  hear  them  talking  about 
what  they  are  up  against — fussing  and 
fuming  over  split  tires — wondering  how 
long  they  will  have  to  put  up  with  base 
separation  and  such  things. 

Every  breakdown  means  more  work 
for  them — time  lost — unwelcome  ex¬ 
planations. 


Their  interest  in  the  efficient  and 
economical  operation  of  their  trucks  is 
as  great,  and  sometimes  greater,  than 

that  of  the  men  who  own  them. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions 
ever  made  to  truck  operating  economy 
was  the  creation  of  the  new  U.  S. 
Grainless  Rubber  Solid  Truck  Tire. 

Non- splitting— because  this  new  rubber 
has  no  grain  to  open  up. 

Non-separating  from  its  base — because 
the  steel  and  rubber  are  chemically 
joined. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  a  U.  S. 
Grainless  Rubber  Tire  is  never  affected 
by  cuts.  It  wears  down  smoothly  and 

evenly  throughout  its  long  life. 

*  *  * 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  in  the  business 
of  making  and  selling  tires. 


The  United  States  Rubber  Company 
has  never  held  that  to  be  its  only,  or 
even  its  primary ,  aim. 

Unless  U.  S.Tire  users  receive  the  best 
possible  tire  service,  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  will  feel  it  has  failed. 

For  that  reason  it  selects  its  solid 
tire  dealers  from  among  the  men  who 
know  most  about  tires — who  are  best 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  truck  owner's 
problems. 

Find  a  U.  S.  Solid  Truck  Tire  dealer, 
get  his  advice  on  the  type  of  tire  that 
will  give  you  the  .greatest  operating 
efficiency. 

He  is  a  representative  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  rubber  organization  in  the 
world,  and  as  such  is  skilled  in  the 
application  of  the  most  advanced  tire 
knowledge. 

Specify  U.  S.  Grainless  Rubber  Solid 
Truck  Tires  in  ordering  your  new  truck. 


United  States  Tires 

United  States  #  Rubber  Company 

Fifty-three  The  oldest  and  largest  Ttvo  hundred  and 

Factories  Rubber  Organization  in  the  World  thirty-five  Branches 
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>t  warn  him  of  the  dan- 
>r.  He  could  not  see  how 
te’ spirit  of  the  past  had 
sen  up  in  the  girl,  how 
ie  walked  with  the  shad-  , 

„y  wraiths  of  “Dashing  John  and 
Fair  Deborah.”  He  could  not  guess 
t  those  wonderful,  wonderful  dreams 
i  which  she  clung  to  a  white  figure- 
ead  that  “churned  the  gray-green 
raves  to  foam  and  laughed  at  their 
at  foolishness!”  He  was  unimagina- 
ive — very  unimaginative.  .  .  . 

He  declared  his  love  simply.  I  love 
r0u  more  than  I  can  tell,  he  stam- 
nered.  “I’m— I’m  a  little  .stupid,  I 
hink,  but  you  might — you  might  learn 

°  Poor  Peter!  From  the  very  outposts 
)f  Hope  Littlefield’s  heart  a  little  voice, 
;hrust  into  exile  by  her  proud  Patrlot' 
sm,  cried  out  that  she  did  love  the  tall, 
nuscular  Englishman.  But  Captain 
John  Littlefield  and  his  beautiful  wife 
>ame  up  between  her  and  her  suitoi 
sweet  dream  figure  of  the  old  romantic 
Portsmouth  that  she  loved. 

“No,  no,”  she  cried,  I  could  not. 
“Don’t  decide  to-day,  he  begged- 
“Please!  Please!  Wait!  To-morrow! 
He  tried  to  take  her  hand,  but  she 

S%nog  Tacyoufld7thmarry  you!”  she 
protested.  “Please  don’t  touch  me! 

P  The  Honorable  Peter  was  startled. 
He  begged  her  pardon,  told  her  that  he 
was  a  fool,  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
alarming  her.  A  flushed  and  nonplused 
person  was  Peter,  stammering  apo 
gies,  looking  extremely  uncomfortable; 
“You _ you  don’t  hate  me,  do  you . 

he“Ofedcourse  I  don’t  hate  you!”  she 
replied  “I — well,  I  cannot  explain 

Some  day  I— I  might  tell,  you.  Not 
now!  Good-by!  Good-by. 

She  ran  away  up  the  shady  street, 
leaving  a  very  astonished  Englishman 
to  wonder  what  he  had  said  that  caused 
her  to  be  so  much  agitated. 

All  day  long  the  Honorable  Peter 


The  Fair  Deborah 

Continued  from  page  22 

Captain  Dick  Griswold  wept  He 
begged  to  be  taken  on  the  trip.  I  hate 
any  ship  that  uses  coal,  ’  he  growled, 
“but  if  I  could  see  the  Pagoda  Anchor¬ 
age  before  I  die  I’d  stand  the  smell  of 
coal  if  we  were  six  months  getting 

there!”  .  , 

The  captain  of  the  John  Littlefield, 
young  and  alert,  thought  that  Captain 
Dick  would  be  a  nuisance.  The  only 
use  for  canvas  is  to  wrap  dead  men  in, 

he  drawled.  , 

But  Captain  Dick  was  shipped  at  the 

last  minute. 

Hope  was  curiously  elated  as  the 
John  Littlefield  swung  off  on  the  long, 
long  road  traveled  by  her  grandfather 
in  the  days  gone  by.  She  was  thrilled. 
Splendid  moments  came  to  her  as  she 
sat  upon  the  deck  listening  to  the  voices 
of  Nancy  Prior  and  Captain  Dick,  the 
only  two  aboard  the  steamer  that  re¬ 
gretted  the  “sail-wrapped  ships  the 
wind  gods  loved  to  chase. 

It  couldn’t  be  a  losing  venture.  Her 
father  and  uncle  had  seen  to  that.. 
The  John  Littlefield  had  a  cargo  for 
Canton  and  would  come  back  full  laden 
to  Boston,  but  loss  or  gain  was  nothing 
to  Hope.  She  had  a  belief— a  queer, 
wild  belief  born  of  dreams— that  the 
trip  would  bring  something  wonderful 

into  her  life.  ,  ,,  ,, 

They  called  at  Singapore,  and  all  the 
odors  of  the  Orient— odors  that  she 
knew — welcomed  her!  Her  grandfather 
had  sailed  into  Keppel  Harbor  a  score 
of  times,  the  American  flag  flirting 
with  the  scented  breezes.  She  wondered 
if  he  knew! 

Some  one  spoke  at  Hopes  elbow, 
spoke  in  a  half  whisper  “If  he  could 
only  see  us  now,”  said  the  voice.  It 
he  could  just  see  us  for  a  second,  how 

pleased  he’d  be!”  .  v 

She  turned  and  faced  Captain  Dick 

XlUhou'^oveLt;' and i.t  Griswold.  Captain  Dick  was  cry, „g 
idnight  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  WONDERFUL  thing  happened  at 

ope  Littlefield  had  not  .  relished  the  A  Singapore  on  that  first  day  From 

marks  he  had  made  during  the  argu  white  yacht  flving  the  English  fla„ 
ent  with  Captain  Dick  Griswold.  He 
irsed  his  stupidity,  and  on  the  follow- 
ig  morning  his  long  legs  carried  him 
>  the  Littlefield  mansion,  his  brain  re¬ 
viving  an  apology  for  Pngoistic  re- 
iarks  of  the  day  previous.  But  Hope 
ittlefield  had  left  Portsmouth.  That 
ight  while  the  Englishman  lay  awake 
arsing  his  boastfulness  she  had  dreamed 
great  dream,  a  splendid,  haughy 
ream,  and  she  was  speeding  to  New 
rork  to  interview  her  father. 

iTTILLIAM  LITTLEFIELD  was  a 
W  little  afraid  of  his  daughter.  He 
.aw  in  her  the  same  courageous  spirit 
ind  dash  that  marked  the  man  who  had 
iwned  and  sailed  the  Fair  Deborah 
3e  realized  that  the  adventurous  spirit 
J  Captain  John  Littlefield  had  stopped 
i  veneration,  and  he  was  ill  at  ease 
when  Hope  invaded  his  office  in  lower 
Rroadwav.  ...  His  daughter’s  talk 
hypnotized  him.  He  slipped  back ■  0 

that  curious  state  of  puzzled  and  fear¬ 
ful  childhood  that  he  knew  so  well. 

A  question  from  his  daughter  broug  t 
him  out  of  the  half  trance  It  is  my 
money,  is  it  not?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  yes,”  he  cried.  It  is  your 

money.  Your  grandmother— your  grand- 

mother  left  it  to  you,  and  it  ba  soever 
been  touched.  You  can  use  it  at  any 

m  For  a  full  hour  he  sat  crouched  over 
his  desk,  then  he  turned  to  his  phone 
and  spoke  sharp  orders  m  a  thin,  high 
pitched  voice.  .  .  .  “}  want  the  boat 

outfitted  immediately  for  a  trip  to  the 
Orient  .  And  the  name  is  to  be 
changed.  .  .  .  The  new  name?  .  .  . 

The  John  Littlefield! 

A  great  happening  for 
The  Littlefields  were  going  back  to  the 

Orient  under  steam !  . 

And  Hope  Littlefield  was  going  in 
the  ship  named  after  her  grandfather. 

The  John  Littlefield  came  up  from  New 
York  to  take  her  aboard,  Hope  and  her 
old  maid,  Nancy  Prior,  who  had  sailed 
to  China  with  her  husband.  Mad  Will 
Prior,  in  the  golden  fifties!  My,  what 
a  gabble  there  was! 


j.  x.  aingapuie  uu  “  — V-  , 

a  white  yacht  flying  the  English  fla 
and  the  burgee  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
Club  of  Cowes  came  a  swift-driven  row¬ 
boat,  and  a  tall  muscular  figure  m  the 
stern  stood  up  and  hailed  the  steamer. 

“ John  Littlefield,  ahoy!  he  cried. 

The  second  officer  cupped  his  ear. 
“What  is  it?”  he  asked. 

“I  saw  the  name,”  said  the  tall  man, 
“and  I  wondered— I  wondered,  don  t  you 
know,  if  the  Littlefields  of  Ports¬ 
mouth — ”  ,  ,  , 

He  saw  Hope  Littlefield  then,  and  he 
stood  open-mouthed  and  gazed  at  her 
as  she  leaned  against  the  rail,  a  sple  - 
didly  beautiful  woman  with  the  tr°pic 
sunshine  smiting  her  hair  with  little  in¬ 
visible  hammers  and  making  the  reel 
gold  strands  sparkle  amazingly.  Hope 
smiled  and  waved  her  hand  as  the  row¬ 
boat  came  alongside  the  gangway.  The 
Honorable  Peter  Redhall,  m  his  white 
ducks  and  pipe-clayed  shoes,  looked  a 
rather  pleasing  person  to  her. 

He  begged  her  to  go  ashore  with  him, 
and  she  consented.  It  was  a  sweet  won¬ 
der  day  to  her.  He  was  sympathetic, 
and  his  sympathy  drew  from  her  a 
brief  confession  regarding  her  dreams. 
And  Peter,  with  the  simplicity  thatone 
finds  with  the  big,  good-natured  Eng¬ 
lishman,  understood  and  stammeringly 
expressed  his  approval  of  everythin,, 

she  told  him.  . ,  think 

“You’re  right,’  he  said.  I  H}ink 

you’re  splendid,  you  know.  I  think  it 
was  a  bully  idea  of  yours  getting  after 
your  pater.  And  I  know  how  you  feel. 

You’d  hardly  think  I  would  know  be¬ 
cause  you  look  at  me  as  a  silly  fellow, 
ER  do-  Why — why,  in  the  Rochore 
Road  yesterday — a  devilish  smelly 
place — I  thought  the  odors  of  Singa¬ 
pore  and  a  lot  of  other  places  were  in 
my  system,  handed  down  to  me  from 
that  old  grandfather  of  mine  who  com¬ 
manded  a  ;ship  of  the  Honorable  John 

C°ShPa  was  delighted  with  his  story. 
The  Honorable  Peter  Redhall  was  the 
first  person  of  her  own  class  who  un¬ 
derstood  what  had  made  her  wish  to 
walk  the  paths  her  ancestors  trod. 


They  drove  out  along 
Connaught  Drive  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  There 
were  great  sweet  silences 
between  whispered  words. 

A  night  as  blue  as  the  big,  big 
porcelain  bowls  of  the  Sung  period  cov¬ 
ered  a  world  of  joy.  The  men-o  -wars 
pulled  at  their  buoys.  Small  baby  winds 
made  music  from  the  leaves  of  the 
Casuarina  trees. 

They  went  back  to  the  John  Little¬ 
field  through  odorous  masses  of  black 
velvet.  From  a  man-o’-war  came  the 
sound  of  a  guitar— little  purple  threads 
of  music  that  weaved  their  way  through 

the  soft  still  night. 

A  clever  Peter  compared  to  the  Plun¬ 
dering  suitor  at  Portsmouth.  Very  si- 
lent,  prepared  to  wait  the  moment  tor 
another  attack. 

“When  do  you  sail?”  he  asked  as  they 
reached  the  steamer.  ’  , 

“At  daylight,”  she  answered.  I  want, 
to  go — to  go  on.  ,  , 

Peter  choked  back  the  words  he 
wished  to  utter.  He  told  himself  he 
could  not  combat  the  dream  that  was 
upon  the  girl,  the  curious  desire  to 
tread  the  trails  made  by  the  Potts 
mouth  captain  of  long  ago 

“Good-by  then,”  he  said.  I  ve  had 
an  awfully  splendid  day.  I— I  am  tak- 
ing  the  Waterwitch  to  Shanghai  m  a 
few  days,  and — and  I  might — I  might— 
“Oh,  yes,”  she  cried.  “You  11  surely 
find  us  again.  And  it  was  a  beautiful 
day.  And— and  thank  you  for  listening 
to  me.  It  was  good  of  you  to  say  that 
I  was  doing  the  right  thing!  Good-by. 
Good-by!” 

Poor  Peter!  He  stumbled  down  the 
gangplank  like  a  drunken  man,  and  he 
muttered  to  himself  as  he  was  rowed 
back  to  his  yacht. 

The  John  Littlefield  swung  out  as  the 
sun  climbed  up  out  of  the  China  Sea, 
tinting  “the  gateway  of  the  Far  East 
with  magic  tints  that  made  it  a  fairy 
city  to  Hope.  Her  whole  being  tingled 
with  a  joy  that  was  so  great  it  fright¬ 
ened  her  Little  flags  on  the  Water- 
Zch  signaled  “Bon  Voyage/’  and 
Hope  waved  to  a  tall  figure  that  the 
glasses  showed  upon  the  deck. 

It  was  on  the  sixth  day  out  of  Singa¬ 
pore  that  the  John  Littlefield  thrust  her 
bows  into  a  monsoon  area  that  was 
moving  down  from  the  northeast.  The 
steamer  shivered  like  a  frightened 
horse.  The  wind,  whipped  by  a  million 
devils,  howled  its  threats  as  it  tore  by 
and  the  boat  spent  hours  in  ndmg 
chasms  formed  by  the  waves  that  rolled 
southward. 

For  a  day  and  a  night  the  John  Lit¬ 
tlefield  battled,  then  the  chief  made  a 
report  to  the  captain,  and  the  capta.n 
crept  carefully  toward  the  shore 

“We’ve  a  little  trouble  in  the  engine 
room,”  he  informed  Hope.  NothinY 
serious,  but  it  cannot  be  attended  to  m 
this  sea.  We’ll  put  into  Cuwalon  Bay 

and  make  repairs.  It  is  the  best  thing 

t0  Very  slowly  and  very  carefully  the 
John  Littlefield  crept  up  by  Poulo  Obi, 
rounded  Point  Caman,  and  nosed  into 
the  sheltered  inlet.  An  out-of -the-woi  Id 
spot  is  this  bay  in  Cochin-China.  A 
queer  wild  retreat  where  the  genu  of 
the  lonely  places  might  hide^  yet  at 
Cuwalon  Bay  there  came  to  Hope  Lit¬ 
tlefield  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  the 
beauty  of  her  dream. 
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VIVOMINT  -prevents  tartar  — re¬ 
moves  tooth  stains  and  whitens 
the  teeth,  but  it  does  one  thing  more 
that  some  other  tooth  pastes  fail  to 
do — it  cleanses  the  mouth. 

Brush  your  teeth  with  it  and  notice  the 
delicious  creamy  foam  that  fills  the  entire 
mouth.  This  cleansing  foam  finds  its  way 
into  the  little  crevices  between  the  teeth. 

It  even  gets  into  the  tiny  folds  of  mouth 
membrane.  And  in  these  hard-to-reach 
places  it  destroys  the  germs  that  destroy 
the  teeth.  VIVOMINT  is  not  only  a  tooth 
paste-it  is  a  mouth  wash  as  well. 

Avoid  gritty  pastes;  they  frequently  are 
harmful  By  using  VIVOMINT  you  can 
polish  and  whiten  the  teeth  without  sand¬ 
papering''  them.  Your  druggist  can  get 
VIVOMINT  for  you  if  he  hasn  t  it  already. 


*  Dealers ! 

VIVOMINT  is  so  good  ^  ha^prove^o 
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VIVAUDOU’S 

Shaving  After  Shaving 
Cream  Talcum 


popuicu  w  u'.iv 

been  introduced  that 
we  have  decided  to 
tell  its  story  to  the 
entire  American  pub¬ 
lic,  through  the  pages 
of  this  and  other 
magazines  of  nation¬ 
al  circulation.  Your 
customers  will  want 
VIVOMINT  and 
you  can  serve  their 
interest  best  by  or¬ 
dering  a  supply  at 
once. 

Also  include  a  supply 
of  Vivaudou’s  “Shav¬ 
ing  Cream”  and  “Af¬ 
ter  ShavingT  alcum. 


V1VAUDOU  New  York 
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T  was  on  the  morning  after  their 


_  arrival  that  the  strange  occurrence 
took  olace.  The  natives  m  great  num¬ 
bers  gathered  round  the  ship,  not  in¬ 
terested  in  the  ship  itself,,  but  tremen¬ 
dously  interested  in  the  girl  wheneve 
she  showed  herself  upon  the  deck— a 
mixed  bunch  of  Annamese  and  Cam¬ 
bodians  whose  conduct  bought  a  quee 
feeling  of  terror  to  the  girl  They  sat 
in  their  boats  silently  watching  the 
steamer,  but  the  moment  Hope  ap¬ 
peared  in  view  a  low  murmur  of  su 
prise  went  up  from  the  watchers  am 
they  chattered  excitedly  to  each  otheT. 

The  nonplused  captain  could  not  e 
plain.  He  sought  an  interpreter,  a 
ragged  fellow  with  matted  hair  who 
was  brought  aboard  the  John  Littlefield 

t0  “Yrnfare  the  spirit  of  the  sea,”  he 
( Continued  on  page  28) 
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Lazy 

Shavers 


The  greatest  obstacle 
I  meet  with  in  my  crusade 
to  make  men  enjoy  shaving 
is  the  reluctance  of  most 
men  on  waking  to  doing 
anything  calling  for  physi¬ 
cal  effort. 

I  have  known  men  actually  to  cringe  with  horror  at  the  thought 
of  brushing  Mennen  lather  for  three  minutes.  You  would  think, 
to  hear  them  protest,  that  any  such  frightful  exertion  would  send 
them  tottering  into  the  bath  tub,  limp  with  exhaustion.  Yet  the  same 
men  will  chase  golf  balls  all  day  and  end  up  with  a  few  hours  of 
bowling  or  tennis. 

Now  there  are  just  three  cardinal  points  to  sound  shaving  tech¬ 
nique — a  properly  stropped  blade — a  non-caustic  soap  that  doesn’t 
irritate  the  skin — and  correctly  constructed  lather. 

I  am  not  going  to  knock  other  shaving  preparations  by  saying  that 
they  contain  caustic.  Don’t  ask  me— leave  it  to  your  face.  If  your 
face  smarts  after  shaving— if  it  feels  like  parchment— caustic  is  the 


cause. 

Mennen’ s  contains  no  caustic  and  your  face  will  smilingly  so  in¬ 
form  you  after  one  or  one  thousand  trials. 

But  to  get  the  gorgeous  results  your  friends  talk  about  (did  you 
ever  know  a  Mennen  user  who  wasn’t  enthusiastic?)  you  must  build 
the  lather  properly — with  the  brush.  Don  t  rub  it  in.  You  might 
as  well  try  to  whip  cream  with  a  potato  masher  as  to  build  lather  with 
your  fist. 

Use  a  lot  of  water — and  brush  for  three  full  minutes— that’s  all 
there  is  to  creating  a  lather  so  wonderful  in  its  work — so  magical  in 
its  beard-softening  power — that  one  trial  will  convince  you  just  as  it 
has  over  a  million  and  a  half  happy  shavers. 


Send  15  cents  for  my  demonstrator  tube.  A  giant  sized  tube 
osts  50  cents. 


( Mennen  Salesman ) 


Ths  Msrin^N  Company 

Newark,  N.J.  U.SA 


It’s  a  wonder  to  me 
that  someone  doesn’t 
invent  a  system  of 
shaving  in  bed.  It 
would  be  popular  with 
a  lot  of  men. 
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The  Fair  Deborah 

Continued  from  page  25 


explained,  kneeling  before  the  .girl 
“See  the  point  above  the  cliff?  There 
you  have  lived  for  many  years!  Many, 
many  years!” 

“No,”  murmured  Hope. 

“Then  you  must  see!”  he  cried.  “You 
must  go  and  see.  You  are  still  there, 
but  your  spirit  is  here.  You  are  ours 
no  longer.  Come  and  see!” 

The  captain  objected,  but  Hope  Lit¬ 
tlefield  was  curious.  With  a  guard  of 
a  dozen  sailors  under  the  command  of 
the  first  officer  she  climbed  the  steep 
patch  that  led  up  the  rocky  headland. 
Up  and  up  they  went  till  the  Gulf  of 
Siam,  graw  and  angry,  lay  stretched 
beneath  them,  and  there  in  a  rocky 
cave,  face  turned  toward  the  waters, 
hand  outstretched  and  lips  parted  in  a 
smile,  Hope  Littlefield  found  the  image 
of  her  grandmother  carved  by  Drace  of 
Boston  way  back  in  the  fifties! 

It  hadn’t  changed.  White,  dazzling 
white,  because  the  hands  of  worshiping 
natives  had  coated  it  with  a  clay  that 
took  on  a  peculiar  sheen,  she  stood 
and  watched  the  sea,  the  beautiful  fig¬ 
urehead  of  the  Fair  Deborah  that  had 
sailed  out  of  the  Chukiang  over  half  a 
century  before  and  of  which  nothing 
had  ever  been  heard! 

Hope  Littlefield  felt  curiously  light¬ 
headed  and  unreal  in  the  presence  of 
the  caiwing.  She  was  doubtful  of  her 
name,  of  her  place  in  the  world,  of 
where  she  came  from  or  where  she  was 
going. 

She  desired  greatly  to  be  alone. 
Briefly  she  explained  to  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  sailors,  and  he  under¬ 
stood.  The  throng  of  startled  natives 
that  had  climbed  with  her  up  the  slope 
melted  away.  “The  new  spirit  wishes 
to  talk  with  the  old,”  explained  the 
ragged  interpreter,  and  they  bowed 
their  heads  and  disappeared. 

In  a  great  silence  Hope  Littlefield 
sat  with  the  image  of  “Fair  Deborah” 
Littlefield,  the  handsomest  woman  from 
Kittery  to  Newburyport.  The  image 
smiled  at  her,  and  in  a  strange  unex¬ 
plainable  way  Hope  held  converse  with 
her.  She  questioned  her  without 
speaking  and  received  answers  that 
made  no  sound.  What  was  life?  Life 
was  love  and  romance  and  beauty; 
sunshine  and  flowers  and  sweet  things. 
But  mostly  love,  because  the  silks  of 
Kwangtung,  the  petals  of  the  rose,  the 
odorous  breezes,  the  colors  made  by 
magic  dyers,  all  resolved  themselves 
into  love. 

THE  afternoon  lengthened.  Hope 
saw  little  pictures  that  came  up  out 
of  the  waters  of  the  gulf,  hung  for  a 
short  while  in  the  air  and  faded  awayi 
She  saw  “Dashing  John”  and  the  “Fair 
Deborah”  in  the  garden  of  the  old 
Gaynes  house  on  that  day  when  her 
grandfather,  “smelling  of  China,”  had 
come  home  on  the  west  wind  “to  claim 
her  hand”!  A  splendid,  thrilling  pic¬ 
ture.  She  saw  another:  a  picture  of 
white  canvas  sails  that  rose  like  air 
bolsters  to  the  heavens,  and  of  some  one 
— some  one  strong  and  muscular — 
searching  the  shore  for  her!  Her  heart 
beat  madly  and  her  eyes  were  dimmed 
with  joy  tears.  Perhaps  it  might  come 
true.  Some  day,  now  that  she  under¬ 
stood,  some  day  in  the  sunlit  places  of 
the  East  they  would  meet. 

“For  I  know  I  like  him,”  she  told  the 
little  persisting  voice  in  her  heart.  “I 
knew  it  long — ” 

She  stopped  and  sprang  to  her  feet, 
her  eyes  big  with  surprise.  It  wasn’t 
a  dream,  that  picture  of  towering 
sails!  It  was  real — real! 

“They  told  me  you  were  up  here,” 
stammered  the  Honorable  Peter  Red- 
hall,  “so  I — I  came  up.  I  beg  your  par¬ 
don  for  disturbing  you.  I’m  a  fool. 
You  see — you  see,  when  the  storm  came 
on  we  wirelessed  the  Taiping  and  they 
told  us  they  had  seen  your  steamer 
making  for  the  coast.  I  thought  some¬ 
thing  might  be  wrong  so  I— I — ”  For 
the  first  time  he  caught  sight  of  the 
figurehead  of  the  Fair  Deborah,  and  he 
stood  and  stared  at  it  with  amazement, 
his  tongue  unable  to  form  words. 

“They  found  it  and  put  it  here,”  ex¬ 


plained  Hope.  “They  thought  it  was 
the  spirit  of  the  sea.” 

The  sun  slipped  down  the  western 
sky  while  they  sat  and  talked  in  the 
aerie  high  above  the  gulf.  They  were 
very  close  to  each  other;  the  little  si¬ 
lences  bound  them  together  with  silken 
cords. 

Out  of  the  west,  pounding  down  from 
Bangkok,  came  two  huge  tramps  whose 
stacks  poured  black  incense  to  the  God¬ 
dess  of  Trade — splendid  old  tramps 
bucking  the  great  gray  rollers  as  if 
they  reveled  in  the  rough  sea. 

“They’re  racing  each  other,”  mur¬ 
mured  Peter.  “The  weather  doesn’t 
trouble  the  gay  old  dogs  that  are  run¬ 
ning  those  two.” 

They  came  closer,  the  black  smoke 
from  the  two  uniting  and  making  a 
league-long  banner  in  their  wake. 
Hope,  excited,  got  to  her  feet  to  watch 
them  round  the  headland;  the  Honor¬ 
able  Peter  followed  her  example. 

It  was  Hope’s  sharp  eyes  that  made 
the  discovery. 

“Look!”  she  cried.  “Look!” 

The  British  jack  flung  itself  like  a 
challenging  stream  of  flame  from  one 
of  the  steamers  and  was  answered  im¬ 
mediately  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes  that, 
joyous,  alive,  triumphant,  flogged  the 
winds  as  if  screaming  a  defiance  to  the 
red,  red  flag  that  challenged  it! 

“Oh,  oh!”  gasped  Hope.  “Oh,  how 
splendid !” 

The  Honorable  Peter  Redhall  couldn’t 
speak.  He  made  curious  little  noises 
with  his  mouth,  and  his  nostrils  quiv¬ 
ered  with  excitement. 

CLOSER  came  the  tramps — two  old 
she-bears  of  the  sea,  paint-blistered, 
dirty,  wet,  and  smelly,  but  brave,  old 
bull-snouted  cargo  chasers  with  bellies 
that  were  never  full !  How  they  pitched ! 
Great  gray  rollers  slipped  cunningly 
beneath  them,  hoisted  them  to  the 
clouds,  then  dropped  hurriedly  from 
under  them,  but  the  tramps  didn’t  care. 
Two  bits  of  fluttering  cloth,  the  flags 
of  two  great  nations,  drove  them  on. 
Down  in  the  engine  room  men  shoveled 
and  sweated  for  love  of  country,  love 
of  sport,  love  of  life,  of  endeavor,  of 
combat!  On  the  bridges  two  old  griz¬ 
zled  sea  wolves  laughed  and  gesticu¬ 
lated,  happy  as  schoolboys. 

A  Yankee  lean  from  Boston  post, 
With  seamanship  and  pride, 

And  a  bearded  Scot  from  Aberdeen 
With  a  sea  trull  from  the  Clyde. 

They  passed  the  headland,  passed  it 
together!  With  straining  eyes  Hope 
Littlefield  and  the  Honorable  Peter 
Redhall  watched  them.  So  dead  in  line 
were  they  that  the  two  watchers  felt 
certain  that  the  bows  of  both  would 
have  simultaneously  touched  a  thread 
tied  to  the  outstretched  hand  of  _  the 
figurehead  and  carried  out  to  some  islet 
far  in  the  gulf! 

And  pounding  and  puffing,  flags  chat¬ 
tering  and  stacks  belching  black  smoke, 
they  went  off  together  into  the  dusk 
that  was  walking  upon  the  waters. 

After  a  long,  long  silence  the  Honor¬ 
able  Peter  Redhall  spoke.  “I  was  a  fool 
to  argue  with  that  old  friend  of  yours.” 
he  said.  “My  hope  is  that  the  English 
and  the  Americans  will  always  plow  the 
seas  like  those  two.  I  mean — I  mean 
side  by  side,  you  know.  Good  pals  al¬ 
ways.  Each  holding  his  own.” 

He  looked  at  Hope  Littlefield  and  saw 
that  her  eyes  were  wet  with  tears.  He 
took  one  of  her  hands  and  she  made  no 
objection.  And  then,  up  there  on  the 
headland,  in  the  shadow  of  the  figure¬ 
head,  Peter  Redhall  told  of  his  love — 
told  of  it  with  little  nervous  stammer¬ 
ings  that  made  the  story  sweeter  to  the 
girl  who  listened.  It  was  a  big,  clean 
love  that  could  not  be  told  glibly. 

“I’m  a  stupid  fellow,”  he  spluttered, 
“but  if  you  could  love  me  a  little,  why 
— why,  I’d  be  the  happiest  man  in  all 
the  world.” 

“Oh,  Peter,”  she  mui’mured,  her  head 
resting  upon  his  shoulder,  ‘T  love  you 
an  awful  lot.  I  seem  to  have  loved  you 
for — for  a  thousand  years!” 
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DESPITE  the  fact  that  many  other  five' 
passenger  cars  sell  for  less  money,  the  pur' 
chase  of  a  Paige  “Glenbrook”  is  really  an  in' 
dication  of  thrift  rather  than  of  extravagance. 

Thrift  takes  into  consideration  not  only  price, 
but  value.  It  aims  at  securing  a  full  measure 
of  value  for  every  dollar  expended. 

It  was  this  principle  which  guided  us  in  the 
designing  of  our  new  model.  We  embodied  in 
it  all  of  the  qualities  essential  to  comfort,  sturdy 
dependability  and  lasting  satisfaction.  W e  built 
it  as  we  thought  a  REAL  motor  car  should 
be  built — free  from  any  compromise  that  might 
impair  its  mechanical  excellence  or  long  life. 

It  is  quite  logical,  therefore,  that  this  smart 
five 'passenger  should  appeal  to  motorists  who 
believe  in  true  economy — the  sort  of  economy 
that  consists  in  getting  the  greatest  return  for 
the  least  expenditure  of  money. 

It  is  on  this  basis  that  we  ask  you  to  consider 
our  cars. 


P A IGE-DETRQIT  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  DETROIT 

Manufacturers  of  Paige  Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Trucks 
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Un-relouched  photograph  showing  the  condition  of  a  Goodyear  Cord  Tire 
still  running  after  d6,U00  miles  of  service  on  a  motor  truck  owned  by 
Charles  T.  Smith  Co.,  Inc.,  Bottlers,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 


Copyright,  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Proof  of  the  Big  Pneumatic 
Written  in  Goodyear  Miles 
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The  effect  of  Goodyear  Cord  construction,  in  making  the  pneumatic  truck  tire  immensely  practical ,  ts  shown 
in  mileages  rolled  up  by  Goodyear  Cord  Tires,  of  6-inch  or  greater  diameters,  on  many  hauling  routes.  A 
group  of  259  Goodyear  Cord  Tires,  reported  at  random,  averaged  beyond  12,000  miles  per  tire,  109  of 
these  still  remaining  at  work.  The  first  100  averaged  22,145  miles  per  tire,  with  35  still  in  service. 
The  scores  of  the  four  Goodyear  Cord  Tires,  at  the  top  of  the  partial  list  below,  far  outdistance  any 
pneumatic  truck  tire  mileages  brought  to  public  attention  up  to  the  time  this  advertisement  goes  to  press 
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Standard  Oil  Company,  Bradentown,  Florida 
Standard  Oil  Company,  Bradentown,  Florida 
W.  H.  La  Bar,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y,  .  . 

Long  Leaf  Pine  Company,  Tampa,  Florida . 

Denhalter  Bottling  Works,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  . 

Long  Leaf  Pine  Company,  Tampa,  Florida  (2  tires— each) 

C.  B.  Mallard  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Florida  (2  tires— each) 

Russel  Taxi  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

Tacoma  Transit  Co.,  Tacoma,  Washington 

A.  W.  Kromp,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  (2  tires— each) 

Sarraino  Bros.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.  (2  tires— each) 

W.  H.  La  Bar,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  . 

Fairfield  Dairy  Co.,  hairfield,  N.  J.  (2  tires  each) 

Smith’s  Dairy  Farm,  Aberdeen,  Washington 
Ward  Bros.  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

J.  Reyser,  Paterson,  N.  J . 

W.  H.  La  Bar,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.  .  . 

J.  Keyser,  Paterson,  N.  J . 

Wm.  F.  Taubel,  Inc.,  Riverside,  N.  J.  .  . 

C.  R.  Spikard,  Au-to  Stages,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

B.  J.  Henner  Carting  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

M.  Berg  &  Sons,  St.  Paul,  Minn . 

B.  J.  Henner  Carting  Co.,  Rochester,  N. 

C.  R.  Spikard  Auto  Stages,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

C.  R.  Spikard  Auto  Stages,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Charles  T.  Smith  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

B.  J.  Henner  Carting  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ward  Bros.  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N. 

Charles  T.  Smith  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

William  Adams  Snyder,  Nebraska  .  .  . 

B.  J.  Henner  Carting  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

C.  R.  Spikard  Auto  Stages,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (2  tires— each) 

*Still  in  Service 

Detailed  records  of  manifold  advantages  and  savings,  produced  in  diversified  hauling  with  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires  can  be  obtained  by  mail  from  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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60,000  miles 
52,000  miles 
45,000  miles 
45,000  miles 
42,250  miles 
40,000  miles* 
36,000  miles 
36,000  miles* 
35,000  miles 
35,000  miles 
35,000  miles 
35,000  miles 
34,120  miles 
34,000  miles 
32,000  miles 
31,481  miles 
30,622  miles* 
30,192  miles 
30,000  miles 
30,000  miles* 
28,433  miles 
27,800  miles 
27,067  miles 
26,000  miles* 
26,000  miles 
26,000  miles* 
25,681  miles 
25,148  miles 
25,000  miles 
25,000  miles* 
25,000  miles 
25,000  miles* 
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INSURE® 

FOR  BOYS 


CLOTHES 


Sure,  You  Can  Wash  a 

WEARPLEDGE 
PALM  BEACH 

That  great  old  Genuine  Cloth  — 
Palm  Beach— made  into  cool,  comfy, 
smart  looking  Wearpledge  Suits  — 
is  a  real  treat  for  June  and  July. 

A  boy  doesn’t  want  to  go  around  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  and  he  doesn’t  want 
to  be  half  roasted  either. 


Slip  into  a  Palm  Beach. 
answer. 


That’s  the 


Light  shades  wash  like  cups  and 
saucers,  and  look  the  better  for  every 
dip  in  the  tub. 

And  will  they  wear?  Why — don’t  you  know 
that  every  WEARPLEDGE  suit’s  insured  ? 

Get  the  details  at  your  WEARPLEDGE 
Clothier’s  and  tell  him  to  spread  out  those 
new  Wearpledge  Palm  Beach  models 
with  the  “spoofy”  pleats  and  belt. 

Write  for  the  WEARPLEDGE  STYLE  BOOK 
—if  you  want  to  learn  how  to  be  the  best 
dressed  boy  in  the  neighborhood.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  it  tells  you  about  the  "WEARPLEDGE 
Short  Story  Contest—  and  how  you  can 
win  a  gold  watch  and  other  prizes,  FREE  I 

THE  BAUMAN  CLOTHING  CORP. 

DEPARTMENT  C 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Every  Wearpledge 
Palm  Beach  Suit 
has  this  label. 
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THE  GENUINE  CLOTH 

»F0  ONLY  BY  GOO  CALL  WORSTED  CO 


51  Watches  Free 

Boys—  write  a  story 
based  on  four  Wear- 
pledge  pictures  which  we 
have  ready  for  you.  You 
may  be  the  lucky  winner 
tn  the  Wearpledge  Short 
Story  Contest. 

Get  the  complete  series 
of  illustrations  and  full 
details  at  the  Wear pledge 
store  in  your  city  —  or 
else  write  us  direot. 


The  Little  Warrior 
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of  the  older  established  form  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  “Why,  comic  opera  died  in 
the  year  one!” 

“Well,  these  guys  are  going  to  dig  it 
up.  That’s  the  way  it  looks  to  me.”  He 
lowered  his  voice.  “Say,  I  saw  Clarice 
last  night,”  he  said  in  a  confidential 
undertone.  “It’s  all  right.” 

“It  is?” 

“We’ve  made  it  up.  It  was  like 
this  .  .  .” 

HIS  conversation  took  an  intimate 
turn.  He  expounded  for  Nelly’s 
benefit  the  inner  history,  with  all  its 
ramifications,  of  a  recent  unfortunate 
rift  between  himself  and  “the  best  lit¬ 
tle  girl  in  Flatbush” — what  he  had  said, 
what  she  had  said,  what  her  sister  had 
said,  and  how  it  all  came  right  in  the 
end.  Jill  might  have  felt  a  little  ex¬ 
cluded  but  for  the  fact  that  a  sudden 
and  exciting  idea  had  come  to  her.  She 
sat  back,  thinking.  .  .  .  After  all,  what 
else  was  she  to  do?  She  must  do  some¬ 
thing. 

She  bent  forward  and  interrupted 
Mr.  Brown  in  his  description  of  a  brisk 
passage  of  arms  between  himself  and 
the  best  little  girl’s  sister,  who  seemed 
to  be  an  unpleasant  sort  of  person  in 
every  way. 

“Mr.  Brown.” 

“Hello?” 

“Do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
chance  for  me  if  I  asked  for  work  at 
Goble  &  Cohn’s?” 

“You’re  joking!”  cried  Nelly. 

“I’m  not  at  all.” 

“But  what  do  you  want  with  work?” 
“I’ve  got  to  find  some.  And  right 
away  too.” 

“I  don’t  understand.” 

Jill  hesitated.  She  disliked  discuss¬ 
ing  her  private  affairs,  but  there  was 
obviously  no  way  of  avoiding  it.  Nelly 
was  round-eyed  and  mystified,  and  Mr. 
Brown  had  manifestly  no  intention 
whatever  of  withdrawing  tactfully.  He 
wanted  to  hear  all. 

“I’ve  lost  my  money,”  said  Jill. 

“Lost  your  money !  Do  you  mean — ?” 
“I’ve  lost  it  all.  Every  penny  I  had 
in  the  world.” 

“Tough!”  interpolated  Mr.  Brown 
judicially.  “I  was  broke  once  way  out 
in  a  tank  town  in  Oklahoma.  The  man¬ 
ager  skipped  with  our  salaries.  Last 
we  saw  of  him  he  was  doing  the  trip 
to  Canada  in  nothing  flat.” 

“But  how?”  gasped  Nelly. 

“It  happened  about  the  time  we  met 
in  London.  Do  you  remember  Freddie 
Rooke,  who  was  at  our  house  that  after¬ 
noon?” 

A  dreamy  look  came  into  Nelly’s  eyes. 
There  had  not  been  an  hour  since  their 
parting  when  she  had  not  thought  of 
that  immaculate  sportsman.  It  would 
have  amazed  Freddie,  could  he  have 
known,  but  to  Nelly  Bryant  he  was  the 
one  perfect  man  in  an  imperfect  world. 
“Do  I!”  she  sighed  ecstatically. 

Mr.  Brown  shot  a  keen  glance  at  her. 
“Aha!”  he  cried  facetiously.  “Who  is 
he,  Nelly?  Who  is  this  blue-eyed  boy?” 

“If  you  want  to  know,”  said  Nelly, 
defiance  in  her  tone,  “he’s  the  fellow 
who  gave  me  fifty  pounds,  with  no 
strings  tied  to  it — get  that! — when  I 
was  broke  in  London !  If  it  hadn’t  been 
for  him,  I’d  be  there  still.” 

“Did  he!”  cried  Jill.  “Freddie!” 
“Yes.  Oh,  gee!”  Nelly  sighed  once 
more.  “I  suppose  I’ll  never  see  him 
again  in  this  world.” 

“Introduce  me  to  him  if  you  do,”  said 
Mr.  Brown.  “He  sounds  just  the  sort 
of  little  pal  I’d  like  to  have!” 

“You  remember  hearing  Freddie  say 
something  about  losing  money  in  a 
slump  on  the  Stock  Exchange,”  pro¬ 
ceeded  Jill.  “Well,  that  was  how  I  lost 
mine.  It’s  a  long  story,  and  it’s  not 
worth  talking  about,  but  that’s  how 
things  stand,  and  I’ve  got  to  find  work 
of  some  sort,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  if 
I  should  have  a  better  chance  of  find¬ 
ing  it  on  the  stage  than  anywhere  else.” 
“I’m  terribly  sorry.” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right.  How  much  would 
these  people,  Goble  &  Cohn,  give  me  if 
I  got  an  engagement?” 


“Only  forty  a  week.” 

“Forty  dollars  a  week!  It’s  wealth! 
Where  are  they?” 

“Over  at  the  Gotham  Theatre,  on 
Forty-second  Street.” 

“I’ll  go  there  at  once.” 

“But  you’ll  hate  it.  You  don’t  realize 
what  it’s  like.  You  wait  hours  and 
hours,  and  nobody  sees  you.” 

“Why  shouldn’t  I  walk  straight  in 
and  say  that  I’ve  come  for  work?” 

Nelly’s  big  eyes  grew  bigger.  “But 
you  couldn’t!” 

“Why  not?” 

“Why,  you  couldn’t!” 

“I  don’t  see  why.” 

Mr.  Brown  intervened  with  decision. 

“You’re  dead  right,”  he  said  to  Jill 
approvingly.  “If  you  ask  me,  that’s 
the  only  sensible  thing  to  do.  Where’s 
the  sense  in  hanging  around  and  get¬ 
ting  stalled?  Managers  are  human 
guys,  some  of  ’em.  Probably,  if  you 
were  to  try  it,  they’d  appreciate  a  bit 
of  gall.  It  would  show  ’em  you’d  got 
pep.  You  go  down  there  and  try  walk¬ 
ing  straight  in.  They  can’t  eat  you. 
It  makes  me  sick  when  I  see  all  those 
poor  devils  hanging  about  outside  these 
offices,  waiting  to  get  noticed  and  no¬ 
body  ever  paying  any  attention  to  them. 
You  push  the  office  boy  in  the  face  if 
he  tries  to  stop  you,  and  go  in  and  make 
’em  take  notice.  And,  whatever  you  do, 
don’t  leave  your  name  and  address! 
That’s  the  old,  moth-eaten  gag  they’re 
sure  to  try  to  pull  on  you.  Tell  ’em 
there’s  nothing  doing.  Say  you’re  out 
for.  a  quick  decision!  Stand  ’em  on 
their  heads!” 

Jill  got  up,  fired  by  this  eloquence. 
She  called  for  her  check. 

“Good-by,”  she  said.  “I’m  going  to 
do  exactly  as  you  say.  Where  can  I 
find  you  afterward?”  she  said  to  Nelly. 

“You  aren’t  really  going?” 

“I  am!” 

Nelly  scribbled  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

“Here’s  my  address.  I’ll  be  in  all 
evening.” 

“I’ll  come  and  see  you.  Good-by,  Mr. 
Brown.  And  thank  you.” 

“You’re  welcome!”  said  Mr.  Brown. 

Nelly  watched  Jill  depart  with  wide 
eyes.  “Why  did  you  tell  her  to  do  that?” 
she  said 

“Why  not?”  said  Mr.  Brown.  “I 
started  something,  didn’t  I?  Well,  I 
guess  I’ll  have  to  be  leaving  too.  Got 
to  get  back  to  rehearsal.  Say,  I  like 
that  friend  of  yours,  Nelly.  There’s  no 
yellow  streak  about  her!  I  wish  her 
luck!” 

X 

THE  offices  of  Messrs.  Goble  &  Cohn 
were  situated,  like  everything  else 
in  New  York  that  appertains  to  the 
drama,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Times 
Square.  They  occupied  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  Gotham  Theatre,  on  West  Forty- 
second  Street.  As  there  was  no  ele¬ 
vator  in  the  building  except  the  small 
private  one  used  by  the  two  members 
of  the  firm,  Jill  walked  up  the  stairs, 
and  found  signs  of  a  thriving  business 
beginning  to  present  themselves  as  early 
as  the  third  floor,  where  half  a  dozen 
patient  persons  of  either  sex  had  draped 
themselves  like  roosting  fowls  upon  the 
banisters.  There  were  more  on  the 
fourth  floor,  and  the  landing  of  the 
fifth,  which  served  the  firm  as  a  waiting 
room,  was  quite  full.  It  is  the  custom 
of  some  theatrical  managers — the  low¬ 
est  order  of  intelligence  known  to  sci¬ 
ence,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Umax  maximus  or  garden  slug — to  omit 
from  their  calculations  the  fact  that 
they  are  likely  every  day  to  receive  a 
large  number  of  visitors,  whom  they 
will  be  obliged  to  keep  waiting;  and 
that  these  people  will  require  some¬ 
where  to  wait.  Such  considerations 
never  occur  to  them.  Messrs.  Goble  & 
Cohn  had  provided  for  those  who  called 
to  see  them  one  small  bench  on  the 
landing,  conveniently  situated  at  the 
intersecting  point  of  three  drafts,  and 
had  let  it  go  at  that. 

Nobody,  except  perhaps  the  night 
watchman,  had  ever  seen  this  bench 
{Continued,  on  page  35) 
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Secrets  from 
A^&ste -killer’s 


SUCH  bits  of  salesmen’s  ex¬ 
perience  as  are  quoted  below, 
are  representative  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Johns-Manville  Sales 
Organization. 

When  Johns-Manville  salesmen  are 
assembled  in  conventions  all  over  the 
land,  these  “close-ups”  of  personal 
experiences  in  everyday  serving  and 
selling  come  to  light. 

From  note  books,  reports,  or  even 
from  memory,  come  incidents  which 
indicate  more  truly  than  anything  else 
the  kind  of  men  they  are  and  the  type 
of  institution  they  represent. 

Each  of  these  men  in  his  territory  is 
the  Johns-Manville  Company  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  group  of  people.  Collectively,  these 
“waste -killers”  are  Johns-Manville 
Service — humanized. 

So  in  presenting  these  little  human 
experiences,  we  are  hopeful  that  those 
who  as  yet  may  not  know  this  com¬ 
pany,  through  its  men,  may  gain  in 
part  at  least  the  regard  for  them  that 
thousands  with  whom  we  do  business, 
already  have. 


a 

note  book 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 
296  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

10  Factories  —Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 
For  Canada : 

CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd. 

T  oronto 


Through — 

AskeStoS 

and  its  allied  products 
INSULATION 

that  keeps  the  heat  when  it  belongs 
CEMENTS 

that  make  boiler  walls  leak  proof 
ROOFINGS 
that  tot  Sown  fire  nth 
PACKINGS 
that  tart  power  waste 
LININGS 

that  make  broket  safe 
FIRE 

PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


Garage  man  aays, 

“Oar  Brake- Lining  is  too  good’’ 

J.T.  J.  Garage  says,  “our  lining  lasts  too  long” 
A  hard  one  to  come  back  at,  because  the  answer 
sounds  like  preaching.  Told  him  that  even 
though  he  sells  less  of  our 
brake  lining  per  customer, 
per  year,  he’ll  be  building 
the  kind  of  confidence  that 
makes  more  customers. 
Either  the  advertising  or  the 
brake  lining  itself  is  making 
people  ask  for  Johns-Man¬ 
ville  instead  of  just  brake 
lining— maybe  both. 


Saw  a  man  today  who 
swore  he  bought  Asbes¬ 
tos  Shingles  in  flexible 
strips.  He  didn’t  have 
Asbestos  Shingles  at  all. 

Very  much  disgusted 
when  I  showed  him  how 
much  more  durable  and 
better  looking  and  fire  safe  the  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Shingle  would  have  been. 

There's  a  lot  of  confusion  between  asphalt  and 
asbestos  shingles  in  the  public  mind.  I  notice 
our  advertising  is  trying  to  straighten  this  out. 


A  piece  of  chalk  that  saved  $5,000.00 

Tuesday  went  through  a 
plant  where  they  had  a  lot  of 
dryers  and  other  equipment 
representing  thousands  of 
square  feet  of  bare,  hot  surfaces. 

Drew  a  small  square  with  chalk 
on  one  dryer  wall  and  bet  the 
engineer  that  one  ton  of  coal  a 
year  was  lost  in  wasted  heat. 

Proved  it  with  our  tables— in 
fact,  the  figure  should  have 
been  1.6  tons.  We  start  in¬ 
sulating  all  his  dryers  2  weeks 
from  today.  He’s  glad  I  came 
in,  he  says. 


Sold  4,500  sq.  ft. 
of  silence 

Stenographic  room;  2  4 
girls  all  working;  some 
noise  1  Sold  owner  acous¬ 
tical  treatment  by  showing 
him  saving  from  increased 
efficiency  from  his  office 
force.  Installation  Contract 
has  clause  in  it  which  says: 
Work  to  be  done  without 
serious  interruption  to 
business — easy  1 


Here’s  a  fanny  one 

Saw  two  pumps  exactly  alike 
in  engine  room,  Hotel - 

To  start  one,  you  had  toopen 
the  steam  valve  two  turns, 
then  kick  the  rod  before 
she’d  move. 

The  other  pump  started  eas¬ 
ily  with  14  turn  opening  of  the 
valve.  Good  idea  to  prove 
reduced  packing  friction  when 
our  Sea  Rings  are  used  in¬ 
stead  of  ordinary  packing. 
Also  less  loss  of  steam  power,  saving  in  rod  and 
packing  wear. 


Remember  this  date — 

Give  lecture  on  fire  pre¬ 
vention.  Our  Asbestos 
Roofi  ng  distributor  and  his 
dealers  asked  me  to  give  a 
talk  at  the  High  School, 
next  Tuesday,  on  Fire  Pre¬ 
vention.  We  should  all 
do  more  of  this,  as 
a  part  of  our  service 
of  conservation.  ~ 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


Atlas  Cement 

is  specified  by  architects,  and  used  by 
contractors  and  builders  of  fine  homes, 
because  of  its  unfailing  uniformity  of 
quality,  color,  setting  time  and  strength. 

. and  ATLAS -WHITE  for  the 

finish  coat. 


' Write  for  literature  telling  when  and  why 
to  use  ATLAS — On  The  Job. 
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The  Little  Warrior 


mpty.  At  whatever  hour  of  the  day 
ou  happened  to  call,  you  would  always 
md  three  wistful  individuals  seated 
ide  by  side  with  their  eyes  on  the 
inv  anteroom,  where  sat  the  office  boy, 
he  telephone  girl,  and  Mr.  Goble  s 
tenographer.  Beyond  this  was  the 
loor  marked  “Private,”  through  which, 

,s  it  opened  to  admit  some  careless, 

lebonair,  thousand-dollar-a-week  corne¬ 
lian  who  sauntered  in  with  a  jaunty 
‘Hello,  Ike!”  or  some  furred  and 
scented  female  star,  the  rank  and  file 
>f  the  professsion  were  greeted,  like 
Moses  onPisgah,with  a  fleeting  glimpse 
}f  the  promised  land,  consisting  ol  a 
arge  desk  and  a  section  of  a  very  tat 
inan  with  spectacles  and  a  bald  head, 

;>r  a  younger  man  with  fair  hair  and 
a  double  chin. 

The  l.^ynote  of  the  mass  meeting  on 
the  landing  was  one  of  determined,  al¬ 
most  aggressive,  smartness.  The  men 
wore  bright  overcoats  with  bands  round 
the  waist;  the  women  those  imitation 
furs  which  to  the  uninitiated  eye  ap¬ 
pear  so  much  more  expensive  than  the 
real  thing.  Everybody  looked  very  dash¬ 
ing  and  very  young,  except  about  the 
eves.  Most  of  the  eyes  that  glanced  at 
Jill  were  weary.  The  women  were 
nearly  all  blondes,  blondness  having 
been  decided  upon  in  ^he  theatre  as 
the  color  that  brings  the  best  results 
The  men  were  all  so  much  alike  that 
they  seemed  to  be  members  of  one  large 
family — an  illusion  which  was  height¬ 
ened  by  the  scraps  of  conversation, 
studded  with  “dears,”  “old  man  s,  and 
“honey’s,”  which  came  to  Jill  s  ears.  A 
stern  fight  for  supremacy  was  being 
waged  by  a  score  or  so  of  lively  and 
powerful  young  scents. 

For  a  moment  Jill  was  somewhat 
daunted  by  the  spectacle  but  she  re¬ 
covered  almost  immediately,  ihe  ex¬ 
hilarating  and  heady  influence  of  New 
York  still  wrought  within  her.  I  be 
berserk  spirit  was  upon  her,  and  sh  - 

remembered  the  stimulating  words  of 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Brown  and  Widgeon,  the 
best  jazz-and-hokum  team  on  the  Keith 
Circuit.  “Walk  straight  m!  had  been 
the  burden  of  his  inspiring  address. 
She  pushed  her  way  through  the  crowd 
until  she  came  to  the  small  anteroom. 

TN  the  anteroom  were  the  outposts,  the 
I  pickets  of  the  enemy.  In  one  corner 
a  girl  was  hammering  energetically  a 
with  great  speed  on  a  typewriter;  a 
second  girl,  seated  at  a  switchboard, 
was  having  an  argument  with  Central 
which  was  already  warm  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  descend  shortly  to  personal¬ 
ities;  on  a  chair,  tilted  back  so  that 
it  rested  against  the  wall,  a  small  boy 
sat  eating  candy  and  reading  the  comic 
page  of  an  evening  newspaper.  All 
three  were  inclosed,  like  zoological 
specimens,  in  a  cage  formed  by  a  high 
counter,  terminating  m  brass  bais. 

Beyond  these  watchers  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  was  the  door  marked  Private. 
Through  it,  as  Jill  reached  the  outer 
defenses,  filtered  the  sound  ot  a 
piano 


Continued  from  page  32 

nosed  boy.  His  ears  and  hair  were  ver¬ 
milion.  His  name  was  Ralph.  He  had 
seven  hundred  and  forty-three  pimples. 

“Woddyerwant?”  inquired  Ralph, 
coming  within  an  ace  of  condensing 
the  question  into  a  word  of  one  syllable. 
“I  want  to  see  Mr.  Goble.” 

“Zout!”  said  the  Pimple  King,  and 
returned  to  his  paper. 

There  will,  no  doubt,  always  be  class 
distinctions.  Sparta  had  her  kings  and 
her  helots;  King  Arthur’s  Round  Table 
its  knights  and  its  scullions ;  America 
her  Simon  Legree  and  her  Uncle  Tom. 
But  in  no  nation  and  at  no  period  of 
history  has  anyone  ever  been  so  brutal¬ 
ly  superior  to  anyone  else  as  is  the 
Broadway  theatrical  office  boy  to  the 
caller  who  wishes  to  see  the  manager. 
Thomas  Jefferson  held  these  truths  to 
be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  cre¬ 
ated  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights ;  that  among  these  rights  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Theatrical  office  boys  do  not  see  eye 
to  eye  with  Thomas.  From  their  pin¬ 
nacle  they  look  down  on  the  common 
herd,  the  canaille,  and  despise  them. 
They  coldly  question  their  right  to  live. 


Those  who  have  studied  the  subject 
ive  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
lorishness  of  theatrical  manageis 
lice  boys  cannot  be  the  product  ol 
ere  chance.  Somewhere,  in  some  sin¬ 
ter  den  in  the  criminal  districts  ol 
ie  town,  there  is  a  school  where  small 
ivs  are  trained  for  these  positions, 
here  their  finer  instincts  are  rigorous- 
■  uprooted  and  rudeness  systematically 
iculcated  by  competent  professors.  U1 
iis  school  the  candy-eating  Cerberus 
E  Messrs.  Goble  &  Cohn  had  been  the 
;ar  scholar.  Quickly  seeing  his  natu- 
al  gifts  his  teachers  had  given  him 
pedal  attention.  When  he  had  gradu- 
ted,  it  had  been  amid  the  cordial  good 
fishes  of  the  entire  faculty.  They  had 
aught  him  all  they  knew,  and  they 
^ere  proud  of  him.  They  felt  that  he 
/ould  do  them  credit.  . 

This  boy  raised  a  pair  of  pink-rimmed 
yes  to  Jill,  sniffed— for,  like  all  theat- 
ieal  managers’  office  boys,  he  had  a 
lermanent  cold  in  the  head — bit  his 
humb  nail,  and  spoke.  He  was  a  snub- 


JILL  turned  pink.  Mr.  Brown,  her 
guide  and  mentor,  foreseeing  this 
situation,  had,  she  remembered,  recom¬ 
mended  “pushing  the  office  boy  in  the 
face”;  and  for  a  moment  she  felt  like 
following  his  advice.  Prudence,  or  the 
fact  that  he  was  out  of  reach  behind 
the  brass  bars,  restrained  her.  With¬ 
out  further  delay  she  made  for  the  door 
of  the  inner  room.  That  was  her  ob¬ 
jective,  and  she  did  not  intend  to  be 
diverted  from  it.  Her  fingers  were  on 
the  handle  before  any  of  those  present 
divined  her  intention.  Then  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  stopped  typing  and  sat  with 
raised  fingers,  aghast.  The  girl  at  the 
telephone  broke  off  in  mid  sentence  and 
stared  round  over  her  shoulder.  Ralph, 
the  office  boy,  outraged,  dropped  his 
paper  and  constituted  himself  the 
spokesman  of  the  invaded  force.  Hey . 

Jill  stopped  and  eyed  the  lad  mili- 
tantly.  “Were  you  speaking  to  me. 
“Yes,  I  was  speaking  to  you! 

“Don’t  do  it  again  with  your  mouth 
full,”  said  Jill,  turning  to  the  door.  > 
The  belligerent  fire  in  the  office  boy  s 
pink-rimmed  eyes  was  suddenly  dimmed 
by  a  gush  of  water.  It  was  not  re¬ 
morse  that  caused  him  to  weep,  how¬ 
ever  In  the  heat  of  the  moment  he 
had  swallowed  a  large,  jagged  piece  of 
candy  and  he  was  suffering  severely. 

“You  can’t  go  in  there!”  he  managed 
to  articulate,  his  iron  will  triumphing 
over  the  flesh  sufficiently  to  enable  him 

to  speak.  . 

“I  am  going  in  there! 

“That’s  Mr.  Goble’s  private  room. 
“Well,  I  want  a  private  talk  with  Mr. 

Goble.”  x  .  ..  ..  , 

Ralph,  his  eyes  still  moist,  felt  that 
the  situation  was  slipping  from  his 
grip  This  sort  of  thing  had  never 
happened  to  him  before.  “I  tell  ya  he 

zout!”  ,  ...r 

Jill  looked  at  him  sternly.  You 
wretched  child!”  she  said,  encouraged 
by  a  sharp  giggle  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  switchboard.  “Do  you  know 
where  little  boys  go  who  don’t  speak 
the  truth?  I  can  hear  him  playing  the 
piano.  Now  he’s  singing!  And  it’s  no 
good  telling  me  he’s  busy.  If  he  was 
busy,  he  wouldn’t  have  time  to  sing. 
If  you’re  as  deceitful  as  this  at  your 
age,  what  do  you  expect  to  be  when  you 
grow  up?  You’re  an  ugly  little  boy, 
you’ve  got  red  ears  and  your  collar 
doesn’t  fit!  I  shall  speak  to  Mr.  Goble 
about  you.” 

With  which  words  Jill  opened  the 
door  and  walked  in.  .  ,  .  ,  „ 

“Good  afternoon,”  she  said  brightly. 


AFTER  the  congested  and  unfur- 
.  nished  discomfort  of  the  landing, 
the  room  in  which  Jill  found  herself 
had  an  air  of  coziness  and  almost  of 
luxury.  It  was  a  large  room,  solidly 
upholstered.  Along  the  farther  wall, 
filling  nearly  the  whole  of  its  space, 
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Pearls  Jewelry  Silverware 


Superior  Service  by  Mail 
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|  Shaving  Stick 


You  don’t  buy 
a  new  penholder 
every  time  you 
break  your  pen  point 

.  .  .  neither  do  you  have  to  buy  a 
new  “Handy  Grip”  every  time  the 
stick  is  used  up. 

Just  unscrew  the  last  of  the  soap 
and  screw  in  a  new  Refill  Stick. 
Stick  the  old  bit  of  soap  on  the  new 
stick — no  waste. 

“Lather  with  Colgate’s  and  shave 
with  comfort” — no  mussy  rubbing 
in”  with  the  fingers  is  necessary. 

The  Shaving  Stick  is  the  economical  way  fo 
make  a  satisfactory  lather.  We  can  give  you 
this  impartial  advice  because  we  make  Shav - 
ing  Sticks.  Powder  and  Cream.  Send  4c  for 
trial  size  of  any  one  of  these. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  M  199  Fulton  St.  New  York 

Manufactory:  8  St.  Helen  St  Offices:  137  McGill  St.,  Montreal 
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Leading  Cars  and  Trucks  Come 
Equipped  with  WESTON  Ammeters 


Why? 

Infallible  dependability  and  indefinite  service  is  the  answer — 
backed  by  the  Weston  reputation  for  having  always  excelled 
in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  indicating  instruments. 

The  Weston  Ammeter  is  to  be  depended  upon  as  dawn 
following  dark.  When  the  Weston  pointer  reads  "10  am¬ 
peres  DISCHARGE" — you  know  that  your  battery  is  really 
discharging  at  that  rate — not  at  5  or  20  amperes,  or  perhaps 
CHARGING,  instead. 

The  Weston  pointer  moves  only  with  changes  in  the  current. 
No  motion  is  imparted  to  it  from  other  causes.  The  indica¬ 
tions  are  instantaneous — no  protracted  waiting  for  a  reading. 
The  control  is  perfect  and  remains  perfect.  All  ammeter  parts 
are  firmly  and  permanently  assembled.  Mechanical  vibration 
- — that  often  ruins  other  ammeters  within  a  short  time — makes 
no  impression  on  the  Weston  “Watch  Dog"  during  the  life 
of  your  car. 


The  Ammeter 
with  a  pedigree 


How  to  Quickly  Locate 
Electrical  Troubles 


Look  for 

this  Sign 


First,  be  sure  that  you  have  a  Weston  "Watch  Dog"  on 
your  dash  to  warn  you  in  time  when  anything  goes  wrong 
with  your  generator  or  electrical  system.  It  will  save  many 
a  short  lived  or  quickly  ruined  battery.  It  also  helps  to 
locate  many  of  your  more  simple  troubles. 

Second,  if  your  trouble  is  obscure  go  to  a  garage  displaying 
the  illustrated  W eston  T esting  Station  Sign.  Such  garages 
are  equipped  with  special  Weston  Testing  Instruments. 
These  instruments  locate  the  most  obscure  electrical  dis¬ 
orders  in  but  a  few  minutes.  No  guesswork — and  but  little 
delay  or  expense.  Remember,  it’s  the  name  "Weston"  on 
the  instruments  that  counts.  Look  for  the  Sign. 

Any  Garage,  Battery  Service  Station  or  Accessory 
Supply  Store  will  supply  you  with  a  Weston 
Ammeter.  Send  for  highly  instructive  leaflet 
“ The  Watch  Dog  of  Your  Battery  ”  to-day.  In 
writing,  give  name  and  model  of  your  car. 


Weston  Electrical  Instrument 


Newark 


Branch  Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Company 

New  Jersey 


-rformance 


stood  a  vast  and  gleaming  desk,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  litter  of  papers  which  rose 
at  one  end  of  it  to  a  sort  of  moyntain 
of  playscripts  in  buff  covers.  There 
was  a  bookshelf  to  the  left.  Photo¬ 
graphs  covered  the  walls.  Near  the 
window  was  a  deep  leather  lounge,  to 
the  right  of  which  stood  a  small  piano, 
the  music  stool  of  which  was  occupied 
by  a  young  man  with  untidy  black  hair 
that  needed  cutting.  On  top  of  the 
piano,  taking  the  eye  immediately  by 
reason  of  its  bold  brightness,  was  bal¬ 
anced  a  large  cardboard  poster.  Much 
of  its  surface  was  filled  by  a  picture 
of  a  youth  in  polo  costume  bending  over 
a  blond  goddess  in  a  bathing  suit.  What 
space  was  left  displayed  the  legend: 

Isaac  Goble  and  Jacob  Cohn 
Present 

The  Rose  of  America 
fA  Musical  Fantasy) 

Book  and  Lyrics  by  Otis  Pilkington 
Music  by  Roland  Trevis 

Turning  her  eyes  from  this,  Jill  be¬ 
came  aware  that  something  was  going 
oil  at  the  other  side  of  the  desk;  and 
she  perceived  that  a  second  young  man, 
the  longest  and  thinnest  she  had  ever 
seen,  was  in  the  act  of  rising  to  his  feet, 
length  upon  length,  like  an  unfolding 
snake.  At  the  moment  of  her  entry  he 
had  been  lying  back  in  an  office  chair, 
so  that  only  a  merely  nominal  section 
of  his  upper  structure  was  visible.  Now 
he  reared  his  impressive  length  until 
his  head  came  within  measurable  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  ceiling.  He  had  a  hatchet 
face  and  a  receding  chin,  and  he  gazed 
at  Jill  through  what  she  assumed 
were  the  “tortoise-shell  cheaters”  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  her  recent  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Brown. 

“Er  .  .  .?”  said  this  young  man  in¬ 
quiringly  in  a  high,  flat  voice. 

Jill,  like  many  other  people,  had  a 
brain  which  was  under  the  alternating 
control  of  two  diametrically  opposite 
forces.  It  was  like  an  automobile 
steered  in  turn  by  two  drivers,  the  one 
a  dashing,  reckless  fellow  with  no  re¬ 
gard  for  the  speed  limits,  the  other  a 
timid  novice.  All  through  the  proceed¬ 
ings  up  to  this  point  the  dasher  had 
been  in  command.  He  had  whisked  her 
along  at  a  breakneck  speed,  ignoring  ob¬ 
stacles  and  police  regulations.  Now, 
having  brought  her  to  this  situation,  he 
abruptly  abandoned  the  wheel  and 
turned  it  over  to  his  colleague,  the 
shrinker.  Jill,  greatly  daring  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago,  now  felt  an  overwhelming 
shyness. 

She  gulped,  and  her  heart  beat  quick¬ 
ly.  The  thin  man  towered  over  her. 
The  black-haired  pianist  shook  his  locks 
at  her  like  Banquo. 

“I — ”  she  began. 

Then,  suddenly,  womanly  intuition 
came  to  her  aid.  Something  seemed 
to  tell  her  that  these  men  were  just 
as  scared  as  she  was.  And,  at  the  dis¬ 
covery,  the  dashing  driver  resumed  his 
post  at  the  wheel,  and  she  began  to  deal 
with  the  situation  with  composure. 

“I  want  to  see  Mr.  Goble.” 

“Mr.  Goble  is  out,”  said  the  long 
young  man,  plucking  nervously  at  the 
papers  on  the  desk.  Jill  had  affected 
him  powerfully. 

“Out!”  She  felt  she  had  wronged  the 
pimpled  office  boy. 

“We  are  not  expecting  him  back  this 
afternoon.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do?” 


HE  spoke  tenderly.  This  weak-minded 
young  man — at  school  his  coarse 
companions  had  called  him  Simp — was 
thinking  that  he  had  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  Jill  before.  And  it  was  true 
that  she  was  looking  very  pretty,  with 
her  cheeks  flushed  and  her  eyes  spar¬ 
kling.  She  touched  a  chord  in  the  young 
man  which  seemed  to  make  the  world 
a  flower-scented  thing,  full  of  soft 
music.  Often  as  he  had  been  in  love 
at  first  sight  before  in  his  time,  Otis 
Pilkington  could  not  recall  an  occasion 
on  which  he  had  been  in  love  at  first 
sight  more  completely  than  now.  When 
she  smiled  at  him  it  was  as  if  the 
gates  of  heaven  had  opened.  He  did 
not  reflect  how  many  times,  in  similar 
circumstances,  these  same  gates  had 


opened  before;  and  that  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  when  they  had  done  so  it  had  cost 
him  eight  thousand  dollars  to  settle  the 
case  out  of  court.  One  does  not  think 
of  these  things  at  such  times,  for  they 
strike  a  jarring  note.  Otis  Pilkington 
was  in  love.  That  was  all  he  knew,  or 
cared  to  know. 

“Won’t  you  take  a  seat,  Miss — ?” 

“Mariner,”  prompted  Jill.  “Thank 
you.” 

“Miss  Mariner,  may  I  introduce  Mr. 
Roland  Trevis?” 

The  man  at  the  piano  bowed.  His 
black  hair  heaved  upon  his  skull  like 
seaweed  in  a  ground  swell. 

“My  name  is  Pilkington.  Otis  Pilking¬ 
ton.” 

The  uncomfortable  silence  which  al¬ 
ways  follows  introductions  was  broken 
by  the  sound  of  the  telephone  bell  on 
the  desk.  Otis  Pilkington,  who  had 
moved  out  into  the  room  and  was  no¬ 
where  near  the  desk,  stretched  forth 
a  preposterous  arm  and  removed  the 
receiver. 

“Yes?  Oh,  will  you  say,  please,  that 
I  have  a  conference  at  present.”  Jill 
was  to  learn  that  people  in  the  theat¬ 
rical  business  never  talked;  they  al¬ 
ways  held  conferences.  “Tell  Mrs. 
Peagrim  that  I  shall  be  calling  later 
in  the  afternoon,  but  cannot  be  spared 
just  now.”  He  replaced  the  receiver. 
“Aunt  Olive’s  secretary,”  he  murmured 
in  a  soft  aside  to  Mr.  Trevis.  “Aunt 
Olive  wanted  me  to  go  for  a  ride.”  He 
turned  to  Jill.  “Excuse  me.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Miss 
Mariner?” 

Jill’s  composure  was  now  completely 
restored.  This  interview  was  turning 
out  so  totally  different  from  anything 
she  had  expected.  The  atmosphere  was 
cozy  and  social.  She  felt  as  if  she  were 
back  in  Ovington  Square,  giving  tea  to 
Freddie  Rooke  and  Ronny  Devereux  and 
the  rest  of  her  friends  of  the  London 
period.  All  that  was  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  picture  was  a  tea  table  in 
front  of  her.  The  business  note  hardly 
intruded  on  the  proceedings  at  all. 
Still,  as  business  was  the  object  of  her 
visit,  she  felt  that  she  had  better  ap¬ 
proach  it. 

“I  came  for  work.” 

“Work!”  cried  Mr.  Pilkington.  He, 
too,  appeared  to  be  regarding  the  inter¬ 
view  as  purely  of  a  social  nature. 

“In  the  chorus,”  explained  Jill. 

Mr.  Pilkington  seemed  shocked.  He 
winced  away  from  the  word  as  though 
it  pained  him. 

“There  is  no  chorus  in  ‘The  Rose  of 
America,’  ”  he  said. 

“I  thought  it  was  a  musical  comedy.” 

Mr.  Pilkington  winced  again.  “It  is 
a  musical  fantasy,”  he  said.  “But  there 
will  be  no  chorus.  We  shall  have,”  he 
added,  a  touch  of  rebuke  in  his  voice, 
“the  services  of  twelve  refined  ladies  of 
the  ensemble.” 

JILL  laughed.  “It  does  sound  much 
better,  doesn’t  it!”  she  said.  “Well, 
am  I  refined  enough,  do  you  think?” 

“I  shall  be  only  too  happy  if  you  will 
join  us,”  said  Mr.  Pilkington  promptly. 

The  long-haired  composer  looked 
doubtful.  He  struck  a  note  up  in  the 
treble,  then  whirled  round  on  his  stool. 
“If  you  don’t  mind  my  mentioning  it, 
Otie,  we  have  twelve  girls  already.” 

“Then  we  must  have  thirteen,”  said 
Otis  Pilkington  firmly. 

“Unlucky  number,”  argued  Mr.  Trevis. 
“I  don’t  care.  We  must  have  Miss 
Mariner.  You  can  see  for  yourself  that 
she  is  exactly  the  type  we  need.” 

He  spoke  feelingly.  Ever  since  the 
business  of  engaging  a  company  had 
begun,  he  had  been  thinking  wist¬ 
fully  of  the  evening  when  “The  Rose 
of  America”  had  had  its  opening  per¬ 
formance— at  his  aunt’s  house  at  New¬ 
port  last  summer — with  an  all-star  cast 
of  society  favorites  and  an  ensemble  re¬ 
cruited  entirely  from  debutantes  and 
matrons  of  the  younger  set.  That  was 
the  sort  of  company  he  had  longed  to 
assemble  for  the  piece’s  professional 
career,  and  until  this  afternoon  he  had 
met  with  nothing  but  disappointment. 
Jill  seemed  to  be  the  only  girl  in  theat¬ 
rical  New  York  who  came  up  to  the 
standard  he  would  have  liked  to  demand. 

( Continued  on  page  38) 


A  corps  of  highly -trained  men,  in  the  laboratory  and  the  factory, 
work  year  after  year  to  add,  to  Miller  Tire  mileage 


Tire  Mileage  Doubled 

At  a  cost  of  millions — some  late  Miller  history 


“I  have  found  a  way,”  said  the  chief  Miller 
expert,  “to  add  2,000  miles  to  our  average  tire 
mileage.” 

Again  and  again,  in  Miller  Tire  history,  some 
improvement  like  that  has  come  up. 

It  might  mean  the  scrapping  of  molds  or 
equipment  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  It  might  mean  constant  added  cost, 
mounting  into  fortunes.  It  always  meant  great 
delays. 

But  every  improvement,  little  or  big,  which  our 
experts  prove  out  is  adopted.  The  changes  have 
cost  us  millions. 

The  result  is,  average  Miller  Tire  mileage 
has  been  doubled  in  the  past  five  years  alone. 
And  the  demand  for  Miller  Tires  has  multi¬ 
plied  20-fold. 

24  Years  to  Learn  How 

For  24  years  the  Miller  factory  has  specialized  in 
super-grade  rubber  goods.  In  some  such  lines,  like 
surgeons’  gloves,  we  still  retain  first  place. 

Ten  years  ago  we  turned  this  experience  to  the 
making  of  super-grade  tires.  Step  by  step  we’ve 
improved  them.  Our  cost-per-mile  has  been  cut  in 
two  since  1914,  even. 

Now  Miller  mileage  is  everywhere  discussed. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  have  adopted  Miller  Tires. 
Countless  large  tire  users  on  stage  lines,  truck 
fleets  and  taxis  —  have  proved  their  supremacy 
under  severe  conditions. 

And  that  mileage  increase,  at  the  present 
rate,  will  this  year  save  Miller  Tire  users  over 
$50,000,000. 


The  Miller  Methods 

A  large  corps  of  Miller  experts  devote  their  whole 
time  to  tire  betterment. 

They  keep  250  tires  running  constantly  under 
observation.  They  wear  out  1,000  tires  yearly  in 
factory  tests. 

In  one  test,  eight  geared-up  machines  in  the 
factory  run  16  tires  650  miles  each  per  day,  under 
extreme  rear-wheel  conditions. 

Every  tire  that  excels  or  that  disappoints  is 
examined,  and  a  lesson  is  learned  from  each.  On 
every  tire  that  comes  back  with  a  fabulous  record 
our  experts  learn  the  reason. 

Every  Miller  Tire  is  signed  and  recorded.  When 
a  tire  shows  remarkable  service  we  seek  the  way  to 
build  all  Millers  like  it. 

Costs  $1,000  Daily 

We  spend  $1,000  daily  just  to  watch  and  test 
materials  and  tires.  It  costs  $300  daily  just  to  test 
cotton  materials 

Every  lot  of  tread  stock  is  first  vulcanized  and 
tested  in  our  laboratory.  We  have  more  than 
doubled  our  average  tread  wear  lately. 

Thus  Miller  Tires  have  become  a  sensation  for 
mileage  and  uniformity.  To  multitudes  of  men 
they  have  brought  a  new  conception  of  what 
modern  tires  can  do. 

You  Owe  Them  a  Test 

You  owe  such  tires  a  test.  You  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self.  When  men  have  spent  millions  to  better  tires, 
you  should  learn  what  they  have  done. 

Compare  a  Miller  Tire  with  the  tire  you  now  use. 
Let  your  meter  tell  the  story.  Or,  if  you  buy  a  new 
car,  get  Miller  equipment.  Twenty  makers  now 
supply  it  without  extra  cost. 


miller  Tires 


Cords 


Geared-to-the-Road 

Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

The  Utmost  Today  in  a  Tire 


Fabrics 


on  a  Stage 


The  Rhyne  &  Rhyne  Stage  Line 
of  California  report:  On  a  test  of 
four  Miller  Cords,  one  was  re¬ 
treaded  at  35,000  miles.  The  three 
others  have  run  37,000  miles.  And 
all  are  still  running — on  a  heavy 
stage,  under  severe  conditions. 

Miller  tires  have  been  adopted 
by  the  largest  Pacific  Coast  Stage 
Lines. 


THE  MILLER  RUBBER 
COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Also  makers  of  Miller  Inner  Tubes 
built  layer  on  layer.  The  high¬ 
est  attainment  in  an  inner 
tube,  red  or  gray. 


Tread  Patented 

Center  tread  smooth  with 
suction  cups,  to  firmly  grasp 
wet  asphalt.  Geared  -  to  - 
the  -  Road  side  treads  mesh 
like  cogs  in  dirt. 


35,000  Miles 
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The  glory  of 

‘  Ever-Ready 
ll_  is  its  blades  "%u 


bye -bye - 


see  you 


Some  tnoiv^ 


THE  fame  of  the  Ever- 
Ready  frame  is  only  a  re¬ 
flected  fame.  It  is  the  most 
perfect  device  available  for 
holding  Ever-Ready  blades. 
That’s  where  the  frame  gets 
its  glory. 

The  blade  is  the  shave. 

The  fact  is  that  if  you  could 
whittle  some 
sort  of  contriv- 
ance  out  of 
wood,  with 
just  the  right 
angle  and 
rigidity  and 
balance  and  everything,  you 
could  get  the  best  shaves  in 
this  old  world  —providing  your 
invention  would  hold  Ever- 
Ready  blades  just  so. 

But  it  wouldn’t  and  besides 
— you  wouldn’t  save  anything, 
with  Ever-Ready  outfits  sell¬ 
ing  at  $1. 

So  there  is  a  lot  of  foolish 
talk  and  extravagance  in  con¬ 
nection  with  safety-razor 
frames.  You  put  your  mind 
on  blades  and  you  won’t  go 
wrong. 


It’s  our  honest  belief  that 
Ever-Ready  blades  of  Radio 
steel  are  ten  years  ahead  of  all 
of  the  rest  of  the  razor  blades 
in  creation.  Our  problem  is  to 
get  you  to  test  them  against 
your  beard. 

No  matter  what  safety  razor 
you  now  swing,  we  advise  you 
to  put  just  one  of  the  many 
dollars  you  save  monthly,  by 
shaving  yourself,  into  an  Ever- 
Ready  outfit  which  includes  a 
razor  and  six  of  these  blades 
we  are  talking  about. 

For  after  all,  YOUR  prob¬ 
lem  is  to 

get  to  the  _ _ snappy 

bottom  — "  ~ 

of  this 
s  a  f  e  t  y 
r  a  z  o 
proposi 
tion  and 
find  the l 
softest  \ 
and  snappiest  shaves  on  earth 
as  early  in  life  as  possible. 
Maybe  you’re  missing  a  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  every  morning. 

You  are  old  enough  to  know 
that  there  is  a  world  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  steels,  in  knife  blades 
and  in  razor  blades.  Investi¬ 
gate  and  see  how  Ever-Ready 
Radio  blades  are  different. 


The  Ever-Ready  Safety  Razor  Outfit 
is  still  $1.00 

AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CORPORATION 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Ever-Ready  Safety  Razors 
and  Ever-Ready  Shaving  Brushes 


Factories : 
New  York 
Brooklyn 
Toronto 
London 
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“Thank  you  very  much,”  said  Jill. 

There  was  another  pause.  The  social 
note  crept  into  the  atmosphere  again. 
Jill  felt  the  hostess’s  desire  to  keep 
conversation  circulating. 

“I  hear,”  she  said,  “that  this  piece  is 
a  sort  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera.” 

Mr.  Pilkington  considered  the  point. 

“I  confess,”  he  said,  “that,  in  writing 
the  book,  I  had  Gilbert  before  me  as  a 
model.  Whether  I  have  in  any  sense 
succeeded  in — ” 

“The  book,”  said  Mr.  Trevis,  running 
his  fingers  over  the  piano,  “is  as  good 
as  anything  Gilbert  ever  wrote.” 

“Oh,  come,  Rolie!”  protested  Mr. 
Pilkington  modestly. 

“Better,”  insisted  Mr.  Trevis.  “For 
one  thing,  it  is  up-to-date.” 

“I  do  try  to  strike  the  modern  note,” 
murmured  Mr.  Pilkington. 

“And  you  have  avoided  Gilbert’s  mis¬ 
take  of  being  too  fanciful.” 

“He  was  fanciful,”  admitted  Mr.  Pil¬ 
kington.  “The  music,”  he  added,  in  a 
generous  spirit  of  give  and  take,  “has 
all  Sullivan’s  melody  with  a  newness  of 
rhythm  peculiarly  its  own.  You  will 
like  the  music.” 

“It  sounds,”  said  Jill  amiably,  “as 
though  the  piece  is  bound  to  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  success.” 

“We  hope  so,”  said  Mr.  Pilkington. 
“We  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  public  is  beginning  to  demand  some¬ 
thing  better  than  what  it  has  been  ac¬ 
customed  to.  People  are  getting  tired 
of  the  brainless  trash  and  jingly  tunes 
which  have  been  given  them  by  men  like 
Wallace  Mason  and  George  Bevan.  They 
want  a  certain  polish.  It  was  just  the 
same  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  day. 
They  started  writing  at  a  time  when 
the  musical  stage  had  reached  a  terri¬ 
ble  depth  of  inanity.  The  theatre  was 
given  over  to  burlesque  of  the  most 
idiotic  description.  The  public  was 
waiting  eagerly  to  welcome  something 
of  a  higher  class.  It  is  just  the  same 
to-day.  But  the  managers  will  not  see 
it.  ‘The  Rose  of  America’  went  up  and 
down  Broadway  for  months,  knocking 
at  managers’  doors.” 

“It  should  have  walked  in  without 
knocking,  like  me,”  said  Jill.  She  got 
up.  “Well,  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to 
see  me  when  I  came  in  so  unceremoni¬ 
ously.  But  I  felt  it  was  no  good  wait¬ 
ing  outside  on  that  landing.  I’m  so 
glad  everything  is  settled.  Good-by.” 

“Good-by,  Miss  Mariner.”  Mr.  Pil¬ 
kington  took  her  outstretched  hand  de¬ 
voutly.  “Thex-e  is  a  rehearsal  called  for 
the  ensemble  at— when  is  it,  Rolie?” 

“Eleven  o’clock,  day  after  to-mor¬ 
row,  at  Bryant  Hall.” 

“I’ll  be  there,”  said  Jill.  “Good-by. 
and  thank  you  very  much.” 

The  silence  which  had  fallen  upon 
the  room  as  she  left  it  was  broken  by 
Mr.  Trevis. 

“Some  pip!”  observed  Mr.  Trevis. 

Otis  Pilkington  awoke  from  day¬ 
dreams  with  a  start. 

“What  did  you  say?” 

“That  girl.  ...  I  said  she  was  some 
pippin!” 

“Miss  Mariner,”  said  Mr.  Pilkington 
icily,  “is  a  most  charming,  refined,  cul¬ 
tured,  and  vivacious  girl,  if  you  mean 
that.” 

JILL  walked  out  into  Forty-second 
Street,  looking  about  her  with  the 
eye  of  a  conqueror.  Very  little  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  aspect  of  New 
York  since  she  had  entered  the  Gotham 
Theatre,  but  it  seemed  a  different  city 
to  her.  An  hour  ag;o  she  had  been  a 
stranger,  drifting  aimlessly  along  its 
rapids.  Now  she  belonged  to  New  York 
and  New  York  belonged  to  her.  She 
had  faced  it  squarely,  and  forced  from 
it  the  means  of  living.  She  walked  on 
with  a  new  jauntiness  in  her  stride. 

She  reached  the  Fifth  Avenue  corner. 
A  stream  of  automobiles  which  had 
been  dammed  up  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  began  to  flow  swiftly  past. 
They  moved  in  a  double  line,  red  limou-- 
sines,  blue  limousines,  mauve  limou¬ 
sines,  green  limousines.  She  stood 
waiting  for  the  flood  to  cease,  and,  as 
she  did  so,  there  purred  past  her  the 
biggest  and  reddest  limousine  of  all. 
It  was  a  colossal  vehicle  with  a  polar 
bear  at  the  steering  wheel  and  an- 
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other  at  his  side.  And  in  the  interior, 
very  much  at  his  ease,  his  gaze  bent 
courteously  upon  a  massive  lady  in  a 
mink  coat,  sat  Uncle  Chris. 

For  a  moment  he  was  so  near  to  her 
that,  but  for  the  closed  window,  she 
could  have  touched  him.  Then  the 
polar  bear  at  the  wheel,  noting  a  gap 
in  the  traffic,  stepped  on  the  accelera¬ 
tor  and  slipped  neatly  through.  The 
car  moved  swiftly  on  and  disappeared. 

Jill  drew  a  deep  breath.  The  traffic 
halted  again.  She  crossed  the  avenue, 
and  set  out  once  more  to  find  Nellie 
Bryant.  It  occurred  to  her,  five  min¬ 
utes  later,  that  a  really  practical  and 
quick-thinking  girl  would  have  noted 
the  number  of  the  limousine. 

XI 

THE  rehearsals  of  a  musical  comedy 
— a  term  which  embraces  “musical 
fantasies” — generally  begin  in  a  des¬ 
ultory  sort  of  way  at  that  curious 
building,  Bryant  Hall,  on  Sixth  Avenue 
just  off  Forty-second  Street.  There,  in 
a  dusty,  uncarpeted  room,  simply  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  few  wooden  chairs  and 
some  long  wooden  benches,  the  chorus 
—or,  in  the  case  of  “The  Rose  of 
America,”  the  ensemble — sit  round  a 
piano  and  endeavor,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  musical  director,  to  get  the 
words  and  melodies  of  the  First  Act 
numbers  into  their  heads.  This  done, 
they  are  ready  for  the  dance  director  to 
instill  into  them  the  steps,  the  group¬ 
ings,  and  the  business  for  the  encores, 
of  which  that  incurable  optimist  al¬ 
ways  seems  to  expect  there  will  be  at 
least  six.  Later  the  principals  are  in¬ 
jected  into  the  numbers.  And  finally, 
leaving  Bryant  Hall  and  dodging  about 
from  one  unoccupied  theatre  to  an- 
other,  principals  and  chorus  rehearse 
together,  running  through  the  entire 
piece  over  and  over  again  till  the  open¬ 
ing  night  of  the  preliminary  road  tour. 

The  proceedings  began  on  the  first 
morning  with  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Saltzburg,  the  musical  director,  a  brisk, 
busy  little  man  with  benevolent  eyes 
behind  big  spectacles,  who  bustled  over 
to  the  piano,  sat  down,  and  played  a 
loud  chord,  designed  to  act  as  a  sort  of 
bugle  blast,  rallying  the  ladies  of  the 
ensemble  from  the  corners  where  they 
sat  in  groups,  chatting.  For  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  making  one  another’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  had  begun  some  ten  minutes  before 
with  mutual  recognitions  between  those 
who  know  each  other  from  having  been 
together  in  previous  productions.  There 
followed  rapid  introductions  of  friends. 
Nelly  Bryant  had  been  welcomed  warm¬ 
ly  by  a  pretty  girl  with  red  hair,  whom 
she  introduced  to  Jill  as  Babe.  Babe 
had  a  willowy  blond  friend,  named 
Lois:  and  the  four  of  them  had  seated 
themselves  on  one  of  the  benches  and 
opened  a  conversation;  their  numbers 
being  added  to  a  moment  later  by  a 
dark  girl  with  a  Southern  accent  and 
another  blonde.  Elsewhere  other  groups 
had  formed,  and  the  room  was  filled 
with  a  noise  like  the  chattering  of  star¬ 
lings.  In  a  body  by  themselves,  rather 
forlorn  and  neglected,  half  a  dozen  sol¬ 
emn  and  immaculately  dressed  young 
men  were  propping  themselves  up 
against  the  wall  and  looking  on,  like 
men  in  a  ballroom  who  do  not  dance. 

Jill  listened  to  the  conversation  with¬ 
out  taking  any  great  part  in  it  herself. 
She  felt  as  she  had  done  on  her  first 
day  at  school,  a  little  shy  and  desirous 
of  effacing  herself.  The  talk  dealt  with 
clothes,  men,  and  the  show  business,  in 
that  order  of  importance. 

ON  this  scene  of  harmony  and  good- 
fellowship  Mr.  Saltzburg’s  chord 
intruded  jarringly.  There  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  movement,  and  chairs  and  benches 
were  dragged  to  the  piano.  Mr.  Saltz¬ 
burg  causing  a  momentary  delay  by 
opening  a  large  brown  music  bag  and 
digging  in  it  like  a  terrier  at  a  rat  hole, 
conversation  broke  out  again. 

Mr.  Saltzburg  emerged  from  the  bag, 
with  his  hands  full  of  papers,  pro¬ 
testing. 

“Childrun!  Chil-draw/  If  you  please, 
less  noise  and  attend  to  me!”  He  dis¬ 
tributed  sheets  of  paper.  “ Act  One, 

( Continued  on  page  40) 
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To  Help  the  Eyes  See  More  and  Farther 

_ in  the  Woods,  the  Air,  on  Land  or  Sea 


npHEeyes  of  man  function  at  comparatively  close 
A  ranges.  Unaided,  they  limit  his  enjoyment  of  out¬ 
door  life  to  his  immediate  surroundings  and  restrict 
his  usefulness  in  many  operations. 

But  through  optics  he  has  gained  other  and  far-seeing 
eyes  to  help  his  own.  Binoculars  are  made  to  lift  his  hori¬ 
zon  and  broaden  his  landscape,  to  unveil  Nature's  in¬ 
accessible  reaches,  to  expose  hidden  dangers  of  the  deep. 
On  every  vessel  of  our  Navy,  large  or  small,  with  our 
forces  on  land  and  our  heroes  in  the  air,  the  binocular 
made  an  unparalleled  war  record.  And  we  were  its  chief 
source  of  supply,  meeting  our  government’s  crisis  with 
more  than  twice  as  many  binoculars  in  a  week  as  we 
formerly  produced  in  a  year! 


Now,  in  the  ways  of  peace,  the  binocular  is  giving 
service  no  less  varied  and  helpful.  What  autoist  does 
not  multiply  by  many  times  the  interest  of  his  tours, 
when  accompanied  by  his  binocular  ?  Tourist,  aero- 
pianist,  sportsman,  yachtsman.  Nature  student — all 
depend  upon  it  to  increase  their  vision  and  their 
pleasure. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  optical  product  which  adds  to  the 
comfort,  safety  and  efficiency  of  life.  The  microscope, 
ophthalmic  and  photographic  lenses,  projection  appar¬ 
atus,  military  instruments  and  others  combine  to  give 
a  service  to  the  world,  which  we  are  proud  to  have 
been  developing  along  lines  of  precision  and  quality 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 


IV nte  for  literature  on  any  optical  product  in  which  you  are  interested 
BaUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  COMPANY  .  .  .  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Eyeglass  and  Spectacle  Lenses ,  Photographic  Lenses  Microscopes .  Palopticons. 
Binoculars  and  Enoineerino  and  other  Optical  Instruments 
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“/  Said  Hires” 

IT  is  important  that  you  say  “Hires”. 

Because  Hires  is  pure  and  healthful; 
while  imitations  of  Hires  may  be  harmful. 

Nothing  goes  into  Hires  but  the  pure, 
healthful  juices  of  roots,  barks,  herbs,  berries 
— and  pure  cane  sugar.  The  quality  of  Hires 
is  maintained  in  spite  of  tremendously  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  ingredients.  Yet  you  pay 
no  more  for  Hires  the  genuine  than  you  do 
for  an  artificial  imitation. 

Don’t  trifle  with  imitations.  Say 
“Hires”  at  the  fountain,  or  order  it  in 
bottles,  by  the  case,  from  your  dealer. 

THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 


Hires  contains  juices  of  16  roots,  barks,  herbs  and  berries 


Opening  Chorus.  I  will  play  the  mel¬ 
ody  three — four  times.  Follow  atten¬ 
tively.  Then  we  will  sing-  it  la-la-la,  and 
after  that  we  will  sing-  the  words.  So!” 

He  struck  the  yellow-keyed  piano  a 
vicious  blow,  producing-  a  tinny  and 
complaining  sound.  Bending  forward 
with  his  spectacles  almost  touching  the 
music,  he  plodded  determinedly  through 
the  tune,  then  encored  himself,  and 
after  that  encored  himself  again.  When 
he  had  done  this,  he  removed  his  spec¬ 
tacles  and  wiped  them.  There  was  a 
pause. 

“Izzy,”  observed  the  willowy  young- 
lady  chattily,  leaning  across  Jill  and 
addressing  the  Southern  girl’s  blond 
friend,  “has  promised  me  a  sunburst!” 

A  general  stir  of  interest  and  a  com¬ 
ing  close  together  of  heads. 

“What!  Izzy!” 

“Sure,  Izzy!” 

“Well!” 

“He’s  just  landed  the  hat-check  privi 
lege  at  the  St.  Aurea!” 

“You  don’t  say!” 

“He  told  me  so  last  night  and  prom¬ 
ised  me  the  sunburst.  He  was,”  ad¬ 
mitted  the  willowy  girl  regretfully,  “a 
good  bit  tanked  at  the  time,  but  I  guess 
he’ll  make  good.”  She  mused  a  while, 
a  rather  anxious  expression  clouding 
her  perfect  profile.  She  looked  like  a 
meditative  Greek  goddess.  “If  he 
doesn’t,”  she  added  with  maidenly  dig¬ 
nity,  “it’s  the  last  time  1  go  out  with 
the  big  stiff.  I’d  tie  a  can  to  him 
quicker’n  look  at  him!” 

A  murmur  of  approval  greeted  this 
admirable  sentiment. 

“Childrun!”  protested  Mr.  Saltzburg 
“Childrun !  Less  noise  and  chatter  of 
conversation.  We  are  here  to  work! 
We  must  not  waste  time!  So!  Act 
One,  Opening-  Chorus.  Now,  all  to¬ 
gether.  La-la-la  ...” 

“La-la-la  .  .  .” 

“Tum-tum-tumty-tumty  .  .  .” 

“Tum-tum-tumty  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Saltzburg  pressed  his  hands  to 
his  ears  in  a  spasm  of  pain. 

“No,  no,  no!  Sour!  Sour!  Sour!  ... 
Once  again.  La-la-la  .  .  .” 

AROUND-FACED  girl  with  golden 
hair  and  the  face  of  a  wondering 
cherub  interrupted,  speaking  with  a 
lisp : 

“Mithter  Thalzburg.” 

“Now  what  is  it,  Miss  Trevor?” 
“What  sort  of  a  show  is  this?” 

“A  musical  show,”  said  Mr.  Saltz¬ 
burg  severely,  “and  this  is  a  rehearsal 
of  it,  not  a  conversazione.  Once  more, 
please  .  .  .” 

The  cherub  was  not  to  be  rebuffed. 
“Is  the  music  good,  Mithter  Thalz¬ 
burg?” 

“When  you  have  rehearsed  it,  you 
shall  judge  for  yourself.  Come, 
now  .  .  .” 

“Is  there  anything  in  it  as  good  as 
that  waltz  of  yours  you  played  us  when 
we  wei-e  rehearthing  ‘Mind  How  You 
Go’?  You  remember.  The  one  that. 
went  .  .  .” 

A  tall  and  stately  girl,  with  sleepy 
brown  eyes  and  the  air  of  a  duchess  in 
the  servants’  hall,  bent  forward  and 
took  a  kindly  interest  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion. 

“Oh,  have  you  composed  a  varlse,  Mr 
Saltzburg?”  she  asked  with  pleasant 
condescension.  “Howinteresting, really! 
Won’t  you  play  it  for  us?” 

The  sentiment  of  the  meeting  seemed 

High  and 

Continued 

“Charlie,  we’ve  got  to  win.  We’ve 
just  got  to,”  the  girl  declared  excitedly. 

The  boy  rose  from  the  filly’s  feet, 
found  a  water  bucket,  and  upturned  it 
at  the  door  of  the  stall  as  a  seat  for 
Elizabeth. 

“We’ve  had  to  all  along,”  he  said 
grimly.  “Why,  especially,  have  we  got 
to  win  now?” 

“Charlie,  do  you  know  how  much  the 
colt  that  wins  this  race  is  worth?” 

“If  it’s  Lovely  Lady,  or  some  colt 
that  can  beat  Lovely  Lady — a  whole  lot 
of  money,”  he  answered  quizzically. 
“Why?” 

,  “Maybe  it’s  more  money  than  you 
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to  be  unanimous  in  favor  of  shelving 
work  and  listening  to  Mr.  Saltzburg’s 
waltz. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Saltzburg,  do!” 

“Please!” 

“Some  one  told  me  it  was  a  pip- 
terino!” 

“I  cert’nly  do  love  waltzes!” 

“Please,  Mr.  Saltzburg!” 

Mr.  Saltzburg  obviously  weakened. 
His  fingers  touched  the  keys  irreso¬ 
lutely. 

“But,  childrun!” 

“I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  all  of  us,”  said  the  duchess  gra¬ 
ciously,  “if  you  would  play  it.  There  is 
nothing  I  enjoy  more  than  a  good 
varlse.” 

Mr.  Saltzburg  capitulated.  Like  all 
musical  directors,  he  had  in  his  leisure 
moments  composed  the  complete  score 
of  a  musical  play  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  waylaying  librettists  on  the  Rialto 
and  trying  to  lure  them  to  his  apart¬ 
ment  to  listen  to  it,  with  a  view  to  busi¬ 
ness.  The  eternal  tragedy  of  a  musical 
director’s  life  is  comparable  only  to  that 
of  the  waiter  who,  himself  fasting,  has 
to  assist  others  to  eat.  Mr.  Saltzburg 
had  lofty  ideas  on  music,  and  his  soul 
revolted  at  being  compelled  perpetually 
to  rehearse  and  direct  the  inferior  com¬ 
positions  of  other  men.  Far  less  per¬ 
suasion  than  he  had  received  to-day 
was  usually  required  to  induce  him  tc 
play  the  whole  of  his  score. 

“You  wish  it?”  he  said.  “Well,  then! 
This  waltz,  you  will  understand,  is  the 
theme  of  a  musical  romance  which  I 
have  composed.  It  will  be  sung  once  in 
the  first  act  by  the  heroine,  then  in  the 
second  act  as  a  duet  for  heroine  and 
hero.  I  weave  it  into  the  finale  of  the 
second  act,  and  we  have  an  echo  of  it, 
sung  off  stage,  in  the  third  act.  What  I 
play  you  now  is  the  second-act  duet. 
The  verse  is  longer.  So!  The  male 
voice  begins — ” 

A  PLEASANT  time  was  had  by  all 
for  ten  minutes. 

“Ah,  but  this  is  not  rehearsing,  chil¬ 
drun!”  cried  Mr.  Saltzburg  remorse¬ 
fully  at  the  end  of  that  period.  “This  is 
not  business.  Come  now,  the  opening 
chorus  of  Act  One,  and  please  this  time 
keep  on  the  key.  Before,  it  was  sour, 
sour.  Come!  La-la-la  .  .  .” 

“Mr.  Thaltzburg!” 

“Miss  Trevor?” 

“There  was  an  awfully  thweet  fox¬ 
trot  you  used  to  play  us.  I  do  wish  .  .  .” 

“Some  other  time,  some  other  time! 
Now  we  must  work.  Come,  La-la-la  .  .  .” 

“I  wish  you  could  have  heard  it, 
girls,”  said  the  cherub  regretfully. 
“Honetht,  it  was  a  lalapalootha !” 

The  pack  broke  into  full  cry: 

“Oh,  Mr.  Saltzburg!” 

“Please,  Mr.  Saltzburg!” 

“Do  play  the  foxtrot,  Mr.  Saltzburg!” 
“If  it  is  as  good  as  the  varlse,”  said 
the  duchess,  stooping  once  more  to  the 
common  level,  “I  am  sure  it  must  be 
very  good  indeed.”  She  powdered  her 
nose.  “And  one  so  rarely  hears  mu- 
sicianly  music  nowadays,  does  one?” 

“Which  foxtrot?”  asked  Mr.  Saltz¬ 
burg  weakly. 

“Play  ’em  all!”  decided  a  voice  on  the 
left. 

“Yes,  play  ’em  all,”  bayed  the  pack. 
“I  am  sure  that  that  would  be  charm¬ 
ing,”  agreed  the  duchess,  replacing  her 
powder  puff. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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know,”  said  Elizabeth.  “Let  me  tell  you. 
There’s  a  millionaire  in  the  box  next  to 
mine.  He’s  Arthur  Rouse,  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  After  the  first  heat  some 
friends  of  the  owner  of  Mack  Toddles 
came  to  see  Mr.  Rouse,  and  they  were 
hinting  at  $12,000.  I  heard  everything 
they  said.  And  just  now,  after  Patchen 
Dillon  won,  another  man  came  up  and 
they  talked  some  about  $15,000!” 

“Good  Lord!”  the  boy  exclaimed.  He 
sat  down  suddenly  on  a  bale  of  hay 
and  took  off  his  cap  to  fan  himself.  “I 
supposed  $5,000  was  a  whale  of  a  price.” 
They  gazed  at  one  another  a  moment 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Blazing  the  Trail  in 
Ceramic  Research 


Laclede-Christy  have  contributed  much  to  the 
industrial  development  of  our  country.  As  indus¬ 
try  demanded  the  use  of  higher  and  higher  fur¬ 
nace  temperatures,  as  well  as  greater 
and  greater  production  per  unit,  La- 
clede-Christy’s  Ceramic  Laboratory 
produced  refractories  to  successfully 
meet  these  various  conditions. 

But  we  have  never  been  content  to 
simply  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of 
Industry.  It  has  always  been  our 
desire  to  anticipate  such  demands. 

In  this  connection  we  would  like  to  hear  not  only 
from  individual  firms  but  from  entire  industries, 


llw  Foundation  of  Industry 


as  to  the  specific  results  obtained  from  the 
refractories  they  are  now  using.  Very  likely  we 
will  be  able  to  recommend  a  Laclede-Christy 
Fire  Clay  Refractory  which  will  give 
greater  service.  If  not,  then  our 
Ceramic  Research  Department  will 
gladly  tackle  the  problem  of  produc¬ 
ing  such  a  refractory. 

Secretaries  of  various  associations  of 
manufacturers  should  be  particularly 
interested  in  this  proffer,  which  aims 
to  raise  the  production  standards  of 
their  entire  industry.  It  will  pay  them  to  open 
correspondence  with  us. 


Distributors  in  over  a  hundred  cities 


Branch 

Offices: 


Chicago,  1366  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
NEW  York,  504,  50  East  42nd  St. 


Pittsburgh,  901  Oliver  Bldg. 
DETROIT,  835  Book  Bldg. 
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BUY  WITH  KNOWLEDGE 


Reasons  for 
buying 

Last long 

Union  Suits. 


Feather¬ 

weight 

Flat-knit 


Absorbent 

Elastic 

“V”  Shaped 
Belt 


YOU'LL  say  it’s  featherweight  once 
you’ve  shed  your  old  union  suit 
and  put  on  a  Lastlong  featherweight. 

Men  who  have  put  in  a  summer 
with  Lastlong  union  suits  know  they  are 
the  best  featherweight,  flat-knit  cotton 
union  suits  made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Six  ounces  is  all  a  size  40,  athletic 
style  weighs — it  sure  is  cool. 

Lastlong  flat-knit  fabric  does  you 
another  welcome  summer  service — it 
absorbs  perspiration  and  eliminates 
that  clammy,  sticky  feeling. 

Short  sleeve,  three-quarter  leg;  short  sleeve, 
knee  length;  long  sleeve,  ankle  length,  and 
athletic  styles  for  men.  Boys,  athletic. 

"Buy  with  Knowledge "  booklet  and  sample  of 
fabric  sent  on  request. 

Sold  by  retailers 

LASTLONG  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

349  Broadway  Dept.  C  New  York 


For  I&STLONGlor 

Men  featherweight  •  ■  flat-knit  Rrwc 

Union  Suits  ^ 


URKISH  tobacco  is  the  best  cigarette 
tobacco  grown  on  earth.  Needless  to 
argue  that  point— it’s  the  world’s  verdict. 

Like  the  best  of  everything,  the  best 
Turkish  tobaccos  are  costly. 

It  the  100%  pure  Turkish  tobaccos  of  which 

MURAD  is  made  were  cheap  in  price,  there  would 

be  but  few  other  kinds  of  cigarettes  smoked. 


\ou  can  test  the  aristocracy  of  a  cigarette  by  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  Turkish  it  contains  —  the  more  Turkish  of  superior  quality 
used,  the  better  the  cigarette. 


MURAD  is  100%  Turkish  of  the  purest  and  best  varieties  grown. 


Could  any  cigarette  be  more? 
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That  is  why  MURAD  cost 
more  than  ordinary  cigarettes 
That  is  why  MURAD  i 
Supreme. 

“ Judge  for  yourself — i” 
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Continued  from  page  40 


in  great  excitement  before  the  boy 
broke  the  tension.  “Oh,  well,”  he  said, 
“it’s  easy  to  see  we’ve  got  to.  But  it’s 
another  job  to  figure  how.  Anyway,  he 
wouldn’t  pay  any  such  fancy  price  for 
Lovely  Lady.  He  wants  a  colt.” 

“I  don’t  see  why  not,”  Elizabeth  re¬ 
torted.  “And,  what’s  more,  I’m  going 
to  tell  you,  and  you  too,  Mr.  Harry,” 
flinging  a  remark  at  the  old  darky  as  he 
led  the  filly,  warmly  blanketed,  outdoors 
to  the  cooling-out  rings,  “how  to  win  this 
old  race.  Whether  you  believe  me  or  not.” 

“Whut  y’all  know  ’bout  hoss  racin’?” 
old  Harry  asked,  passing  on  in  high 
disdain  without  awaiting  her  reply. 

“Charlie,  that  old  nigger’s  too  smart! 
If  it  hadn’t  been  for  him,  you’d  have 
won  these  other  two  heats.” 

“Why,  Elizabeth,  how’s  that?”  Charlie 
asked  anxiously.  “He’s  been  a  lot  of 
help.” 

“Yes,  but  he  made  you  put  that  open 
bridle  on  her,  and  she  can  see  all  around, 
and  that’s  what  gets  her  excited.  She 
always  breaks  in  front  of  the  grand 
stand,  where  she  sees  the  big  crowds. 
Maybe  I  don’t  know  much  about  horses, 
but  I  know  that  was  a  mistake.” 

“That  old  harness  is  awfully  heavy,” 
said  Charlie. 

“Yes,  but  she’s  used  to  it.  She’s  not 
used  to  that  new  bike.  It  scares  her. 
You’re  sitting  ’way  up  there,  high  over 
her  hips,  and  leaning  over  her.  When 
she  gets  to  going  fast  she  thinks  the 
bike  is  running  up  on  her  and  is  going 
to  run  over  her.  So  she  runs  to  get 
out  of  the  way.”  Elizabeth  finished 
her  outburst  completely  out  of  breath. 
Charlie  rose  and  went  to  a  pump  a  few 
steps  distant,  bringing  back  a  tin  cup 
of  icy  cold  water.  When  she  had  fin¬ 
ished  drinking  and  taken  a  long  breath, 
Charlie  said: 

“Girl,  I  don’t  know  how  you  know 
these  things  or  why  I  didn’t  think  of 
them  myself.  You’re  dead  right  on 
both  of  them.  Next  time  out  we’ll  wear 
the  old  rigging.”  He  spoke  positively. 
Elizabeth  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

“If  we  can  win  this  race — ”  she  said. 

“And  if  we  sell  Lovely  Lady — ”  he 
added.  “Girl,  we’ve  got  to  win  this 
race.” 

While  Elizabeth,  a  little  later,  was 
on  her  way  back  to  the  grand  stand 
Charlie  had  a  tremendous  struggle  to 
convince  old  Harry  he  should  go  back 
to  the  old  cart  and  the  blind  bridle. 
But  when  the  colts  came  out  for  the 
third  and  last  heat,  Elizabeth  thrilled 
to  see  Charlie  in  the  old  sulky.  The 
filly  seemed  to  feel  at  home. 

Lovely  Lady,  instead  of  presenting  the 
trig,  trim  appearance  of  the  first  two 
heats,  looked  like  a  slim  little  daughter 
in  mother’s  big  sunbonnet  and  bunga¬ 
low  apron.  The  blinders  stood  out  like 
mule  ears.  Charlie,  sitting  at  ease  with 
his  feet  in  the  basket  instead  of  up  on 
the  stirrups  of  the  shafts,  seemed  half 
a  block  back.  Both  boy  and  filly  were 
glad  for  the  change  to  their  everyday 
outfit.  The  crowd  scarcely  noticed  the 
change.  It  was  interested  in  the  de¬ 
cisive  battle  between  Mack  Toddles  and 
Patchen  Dillon.  Fox  and  Mark  White 
looked  over  the  revised  appearance,  and 
both  figured  the  change  meant  that  the 
boy  was  out  simply  to  finish  inside  the 
distance  flag  and  thereby  third  money. 
Each  decided  his  problem  was  merely 
to  beat  the  other. 

THE  judge  did  not  keep  them  long 
at  the  start.  They  got  away  briskly. 
Patchen  Dillon  at  the  pole  fought  to  get 
his  head  free  and  trot  a  mile  a  minute. 
Mack  Toddles,  moving  with  the  machine¬ 
like  precision  bred  in  his  family,  was 
on  the  outside.  These  two  shot  away 
in  front.  Lovely  Lady,  on  her  best  be¬ 
havior,  nosed  comfortably  along,  look¬ 
ing  over  White’s  shoulder.  The  filly 
was  not  tossing  her  head  from  side  to 
side,  but  looking  straight  in  front  and 
trotting  right  after  her  nose.  The  ter¬ 
rific  clip  carried  to  the  far  turn.  Here 
all  three  slowed  perceptibly  for  an  in¬ 
stant’s  breathing  spell.  To  the  onlooker 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
race  was  not  between  the  two  colts. 


When  the  three  had  passed  the  three- 
quarters  pole  the  race  took  on  a  new 
complexion.  Charlie  pulled  out  slight-- 
ly  from  behind  White  and  Patchen  Dil¬ 
lon  without  losing  a  stride  or  an  inch. 
He  worked  his  way  around  to  the  right 
until  Lovely  Lady’s  nose  was  beside 
Fox’s  right  shoulder.  As  they  headed 
into  the  home  stretch  he  called  on  the 
filly,  and  she  stepped  out  easily.  Charlie 
hustled  her  along  until  her  head  was 
at  the  hip  of  Mack  Toddles.  There  he 
held  her  for  a  few  strides,  harrying  the 
other  two  into  beginning  their  final 
drives  earlier  than  they  wished.  Fox, 
glancing  over  his  shoulder,  saw  the  filly 
coming.  He  cut  loose  with  Mack  Tod¬ 
dles.  White  went  to  it  with  Patchen 
Dillon,  and  for  another  furlong  the  two 
fought  each  other  like  demons.  Charlie 
held  Lovely  Lady  easily  at  Fox’s  stirrup 
until  they  reached  the  distance  flag. 

“Come  on,  Lady,  come  on,  come  on,” 
Charlie  called  and  sang  to  the  filly, 
easing  his  hold  on  the  reins  and  flap¬ 
ping  them  ever  so  lightly  over  her  hips. 
The  little  mare  shot  forward  as  if  she 
had  been  merely  walking.  In  four 
strides  she  was  head  and  head  with 
the  other  two,  and  in  four  more  a  neck 
in  front,  trotting  like  wildfire,  the  old 
harness  flapping  and  the  old  sulky 
bounding  along  behind.  Fox  and  White 
went  to  the  whip.  Patchen  Dillon  tore 
his  handsome  sorrel  head  up  to  even 
terms,  but  could  not  hold  the  clip.  He 
fell  back  inch  by  inch.  Mack  Toddles 
made  his  bid  in  honest  fashion,  but  just 
as  Fox  reached  out  to  throw  his  colt 
under  the  wire,  Charlie  made  his  own 
last  effort. 

“Girl,  girl,  girl,”  he  called.  The  little 
filly  fairly  flew  under  the  wire,  her 
nose  a  good  ten  inches  in  front  of  Mack 
Toddles.  Patchen  Dillon’s  sorrel  head 
could  not  have  been  more  than  a  hand’s 
breadth  back.  The  time  was  2.06  flat, 
a  new  world’s  record  for  three-year-old 
trotting  fillies. 

When  Lovely  Lady  came  jogging  de¬ 
murely  back  to  the  judges’  stand  in  her 
old  blind  bridle  and  clumsy  sulky,  the 
crowds  rose  and  gave  her  an  ovation. 
A  hysterical  girl  in  a  grand-stand  box 
was  laughing  and  crying.  Her  impulse 
was  to  go  down  to  the  track  and  throw 
her  arms  about  the  filly’s  neck  and  then 
about  Charlie’s.  Just  as  she  had  dried 
her  eyes,  dabbed  at  her  nose,  and  risen 
to  leave  she  saw  the  strangers  who  had 
called  at  Mr.  Rouse’s  box  between  heats 
threading  their  way  through  the  crowds 
toward  him  again.  She  drew  a  long 
breath,  lifted  her  nose,  thrust  out  her 
chin,  and  instead  of  going  down  the 
steps  to  the  track  turned  in  at  the  gate 
of  the  Rouse  box  ahead  of  the  strangers. 

MEANWHILE  a  prosperous  Muncie 
banker  was  having  a  hard  time  per¬ 
suading  the  track  police  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  go  out  on  the  track  to 
congratulate  young  Charlie.  A  dollar 
succeeded  where  his  words  had  failed, 
and  Mr.  Coates  went  through  the  gate 
and  off  up  the  track  after  the  jubilant 
boy,  the  old  darky,  and  the  tired  filly. 
He  overtook  them  after  a  chase  of  an 
eighth  of  a  mile,  enlivened  by  ribald 
cheers  from  the  railbirds.  “Oh,  Charlie,” 
he  called,  out  of  l?reath,  as  he  came 
within  earshot.  “Oh,  boy!  Say,  that — 
that — that  was  certainly  fine.  I’m  proud 
of  you,”  patting  Charlie  on  the  back 
and  then  linking  arms  with  the  sur¬ 
prised  youth.  “You  didn’t  know  I  was 
here  to-day,  did  you?” 

“Why  —  why  —  no,  I  didn’t,”  said 
Charlie.  “But  I’m  glad  you  saw  us. 
Some  race,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Sure  was.  Too  bad  Elizabeth 

couldn’t  have  seen  it.” 

Charlie  looked  at  him  in  surprise, 
but  held  his  tongue.  The  boy  was  half 
hysterical  still.  He  had  hugged  old 

Harry  and  kissed  the  filly’s  nose  on  the 
precise  spot  where  Elizabeth  had  laid 
her  finger.  And  he  had  yearned  to  do 
a  cakewalk  from  wire  to  wire,  being 
restrained  only  by  the  necessity  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  filly  back  to  the  stalls  and 
ministering  to  her  tired  needs.  They 
( Continued  on  page  44) 
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Ball  thrust  bearings  at 
all  points  where  end 
thrust  is  encountered. 
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Friction  band  brakes — an 
exclusive  Holt  feature — - 
stop  either  or  both  tracks 
instantly. 

Brake  adjustments  quickly 
and  easily  made  by  merely 
turning  a  hand-wheel. 


Multiple  disc  dry  plate 
clutches  furnish  power  as 
desired  to  either  track.  An 
exclusive  Holt  feature  that 
makes  the  “Caterpillar” 
able  to  “turn  on  a  dime.” 


Gears,  machine-cut 
from  solid  nickel  steel 
forgings,  and  heat- 
treated — resist  wear 
and  defy  shocks. 


Anti- friction  bearings 
carry  ail  radial  loads. 
More  than  thirty  of 
these  bearings  in  each 
“Caterpillar”  Tractor. 


All  shafts  made  from 
nickel  steel,  hardened 
and  ground  to  the 
1/1000  part  of  an 
inch. 


Transmission 
of  5 “Ton 
Catei'pillai*  Ti'acfoi' 


Oil  pumped  through 
this  strainer  by  posi¬ 
tive  pump  is  delivered 
under  pressure  to 
transmission  gears. 


“Caterpillar”  Tractor  Design  and  Performance 

From  the  war-tested  Holt  motor,  on  through  the  master 
clutch,  transmission,  drive  members  and  Holt-treated 
track,  invention,  engineering  ability,  skilled  workman¬ 
ship  and  careful  inspection  combine  to  produce  the 
acme  of  dependable  and  economical  tractor  performance. 

There  is  but  one  “Caterpillar” — Holt  builds  it 
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walked  around  the  track  to  the  gate  at 
the  far  turn  and  went  out  toward  the 
barns. 

Arrived  at  the  stall,  Charlie  and  old 
Harry  pitched  in  to  ease  and  soothe 
the  exhausted  Lovely  Lady,  rubbing  her 
dry  with  flannel  cloth  and  massaging 
the  aching  muscles  with  ointments.  The 
banker  fidgeted  helplessly  about  and 
finally,  to  make  himself  useful,  picked 
up  a  water  bucket  and  starred  for  the 
pump.  As  he  came  struggling  back 
with  the  water  he  was  astonished  to 
see  Elizabeth  approaching  through  the 
dust,  holding  the  arm  of  a  distin¬ 
guished-looking  business  man  of  middle 
age.  He  almost  dropped  the  bucket. 
The  girl  was  unruffled.  “Hello,  dad,” 
she  said  cheerfully.  “Enjoying  your¬ 
self?” 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  he  asked 
without  answering  her  question.  He 
felt  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage, 
caught  with  a  bucket  of  water  outside 
a  horse  barn.  It  was  no  situation  for 
a  banker. 

“Dad,”  she  laughed,  ignoring  his  un¬ 
gracious  attitude,  “I  want  you  to  meet 
Mr.  Arthur  Rouse  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Rouse,  this  is  my  father.  You  wouldn’t 
think  he  was  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  would  you?” 

The  men  shook  hands,  Mr.  Rouse 
pleasantly,  but  Mr.  Coates  still  some¬ 
what  in  the  air. 

“Where’s  Charlie?”  asked  Elizabeth. 
“In  the  stall?”  She  started  toward  the 
stall  door. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  interposed  Mr. 
Coates,  “I’ll  call  him.”  He  entered  the 
stall  with  his  bucket  of  water,  and  in 
a  moment  Charlie  emerged,  cap  and 
jacket  off  and  his  sleeves  rolled  up  to 
his  elbows. 

“  ’Lizbeth!”  he  exclaimed  warmly. 

“Charlie” — the  girl  was  all  business 
— “I’d  like  you  to  meet  Mr.  Rouse.” 

“Mr.  Myers,”  said  the  merchant,  “I’m 
glad  to  know  you.  I  want  to  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  your  driving.  It  was  great! 
I  don’t  know  when  I’ve  seen  anybody 
set  down  Mark  White  and  Billy  Fox 
the  way  you  did.  It  was  sure  driving!” 

“Thanks,  Mr.  Rouse,”  the  boy  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  compliment.  “But,  you 
.see,  I  think  I  had  the  fastest  trotter  of 
the  three.” 

“That’s  what  I  told  him,”  Elizabeth 
declared,  smiling  at  Rouse. 

“Not  a  doubt  of  it,  not  a  doubt  of  it,” 
agreed  Mr.  Rouse. 

“We’ve  been  talking  over  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  buying  Lovely  Lady,”  said 
Elizabeth  to  young  Charlie,  still  smil¬ 
ing  at  the  merchant.  He  nodded  con¬ 
firmation,  but  the  boy  was  taken  sud¬ 
denly  aback.  He  blinked,  shook  his  head, 
and  brought  up  like  a  pastured  pony 
reaching  the  end  of  its  rope  after  a 
playful  gallop.  Part  with  Lovely  Lady 
after  their  race?  The  boy  was  plainly 
bewildered. 

“Why — why — ”  he  stammered',  turn¬ 
ing  panicky.  It  was  as  if  he  had  been 
asked  to  give  up  an  arm.  Elizabeth, 
seeing  that  he  had  lost  all  thought  of 
parting  with  the  little  filly,  started 
talking. 

“You  remember,”  she  said,  “that  we 
were  talking  before  the  race  of  selling 
Lovely  Lady  afterward?  Mr.  Rouse 
and  I  went  over  the  situation,  and  we 
have  agreed  that  Lovely  Lady  was  the 
best  in  the  race.  He  is  inclined  to  buy 
her  if  you  can  agree  on  a  price.  He 
thought  $8,000  a  fair  offer,  because  he 
really  wanted  a  colt.  But,  Charlie,  I 
argued  that  $12,000  is  not  too  much  for 
a  world  champion  filly.” 

“Tell  you  what  I’ll  do,”  Rouse  de¬ 
clared.  “I’ll  give  you  $9,000  for  the 
filly  right  now.  We  can  compromise, 
can  we  not?” 

HE  looked  at  the  girl  expectantly,  but 
she  was  looking  at  Charlie.  The 
boy  was  avoiding  her  gaze  and  shaking 
his  head  slowly.  It  was  a  forlorn  pic- 
ture. 

“But,  Charlie,”  said  Elizabeth  anx¬ 
iously,  “that  business  proposition  for 
which  you  wanted  the  money?” 

He  still  shook  his  head.  The  girl  put 
her  hands  on  his  shoulders  and  looked 
imploringly  at  him,  while  Rouse  stood 
embarrassed.  “Of  course,”  he  said,  “if 
you  would  like  to  consider  the  offer — 


Casco 

For  all-round  summer 
comfort.  Hood  Pneu 
matic  Heels — walk  od 
air!  $1  to  $2.50,  de¬ 
pending  on  size. 


For  little  folks*  feet. 
Even  salt  water  can’t 
spoil  their  shape  01 
color — $1 .20  to  $1.35. 
depending  on  size. 


Remember  how  most 
canvas  shoes  peel 
where  the  sole  joins 
the  upper  ?  Hood 
Canvas  Footwear 
can’t.  Each  shoe  is  a 
eompleteunitwithall 
parts  driven  into  each 
other,  steam-welded, 
like  a  Hood  Tire. 


“Built  like  a  Hood  Tire” 
for  Miles  of  Wear 

THIS  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  wear 
that  you  can  expedt  from  Hood  Canvas 
Footwear. 

We  know  how  to  build  a  tire  that  gives  an 
average  of  12,000  miles  of  wear. 

And  the  same  pressure-cure  that  gives  that  tire 
its  wear  and  life  is  put  into  all  Hood  Canvas 
Footwear — even  a  baby’s  shoe! 

Vet  this  same  rigorous  process  makes  the  light¬ 
est  possible  footwear.  Only  the  most  durable 
compounds,  only  the  best"  quality  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  can  withstand  the  gruelling  test  of  the 
pressure-cure. That  means  wear  without  weigh  t . 

Pressure-curing  by  the  Hood  Tire  Process  permits 
the  use  of  those  compounds  which  give  most  wear 
with  least  weight.  So  passing  the  test  of  pressure¬ 
curing  is  absolute  proof  of  miles  of  added  wear. 


Classic  Oxford 
Its  smart  graceful  lines 
retain  their  shape,  its 
light,  durable  sole  lasts 
aU  season.  ...  ^4 


KlayKort 

The  Ideal  sport  shoe, 
cushioned  and  rein¬ 
forced.  For  men,  wo- 
men,  boys,  $3  to  $3.50 
depending  on  size. 


“Built  like  a  Hood 
Tire’’  means  that  the 
same  process  that  is 
used  to  make  a  tire 
which  is  known  for 
its  extra  mileage  is 
used  to  give  all  the 
life  and  resilience 
that  can  be  put  into 
a  canvas  shoe. 


in 

CANVAS  FOOTWEAR 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 


HOOD  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

WATERTOWN.  MASS. 
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ut  no,  I  can’t  do  that.  1  really  want 
colt,  not  a  filly,  anyhow,  and  I’ll  have 
>  speak  quick  on  one  of  those  others 
‘  you  would  rather  keep  the  filly,  I 
lan’t  insist.  Perhaps  you’d  like  to 
ilk  it  over  between  yourselves? 
Elizabeth  looked  at  him  gratefully  as 

e  turned  to  go.  ...  „ 

“If  you  make  up  your  minds  to  sell, 

,0k  me  up,”  he  said.  “I’ll  be  in  town 
ntil  six  o’clock.” 

As  Mr.  Rouse  walked  away,  Ehza- 
eth’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  mortifi- 
ition.  Charlie  had  been  standing  by 
ie  wall  of  the  barn  throughout  the 
'ene,  and  was  now  leaning  one  shoul- 
ler  against  it,  his  head  hanging  in  de¬ 
letion. 

“Charlie,”  she  said  softly,  taking  his 
ace  in  her  hands  and  lifting  his  head. 
Charlie,  can’t  you  give  her  up?” 

He  looked  dumbly  at  her,  but  did  not 

nswer.  . 

“Then  we  won’t  sell,”  Elizabeth  de- 
lared  with  an  air  of  finality.  “That 
ettles  it.  We  won’t  sell,  so  don’t  you 
rnrry  about  it  any  longer.  Mr.  Rouse 
an  just  buy  one  of  those  other  colts.” 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Coates  came  out  ! 
f  the  stall  preceding  old  Harry  and 
he  blanketed  filly. 

“What’s  this,  what’s  this?”  he  de- 
aanded,  bantering. 

“We  have  just  turned  down  $9,000 
or  Lovely  Lady,”  Elizabeth  said. 

“What!"  the  banker  shouted  in  amaze- 
nent.  He  frightened  the  filly,  which 
ide-stepped  gingerly  and  landed  on 
,ld  Harry’s  foot.  The  darky  echoed 
he  banker’s  shout. 

“You  mean  to  tell  me,”  exclaimed 
dir.  Coates,  grabbing  the  boy  by  the 
ihoulder,  “that  you  refused  $9,000?” 
Charlie  nodded. 

The  banker  was  stupefied.  This  was 
he  same  pig-headed  boy  that  had  re¬ 
used  his  $300  three  months  before. 
Te  was  seized  with  sudden  resolution. 
‘I’ll  not  have  it,”  he  declared.  “Some- 
lody’s  got  to  teach  you  sense.” 

He  set  off  in  great  agitation,  while 
fid  Harry  disappeared  with  Lovely 
Lady  toward  the  cooling-out  rings. 
“Charlie,”  said  the  girl,  “never  mind.” 

THE  boy  looked  up  again,  a  tear  in 
each  eye.  The  day  had  been  too  much 
for  him,  with  its  race,  its  record,  its 
big  purse,  its  tremendous  sale  price, 
and  its  girl. 

“Listen,  Charlie,”  she  whispered. 
“Never  you  mind.  We  can  wait  a 
year  or  two,  and  you  can  keep  Lovely 

The  boy  looked  at  her  sharply,  roused 
out  of  musing.  “What  do  you  mean, 
wait  a  year  or  two?”  he  demanded. 
She  avoided  his  gaze  for  a  moment, 
and  then  young  Charlie  regained  his 
grasp  upon  himself.  “  ’Lizbeth !  ’’  he 
exclaimed.  “Am  I  crazy?  Why  didn’t 
you  tell  me  what  I  was  talking  about . 

“I  couldn’t  have  been  much  more 
brazen  about  it  than  I  was,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  suddenly  shy.  “Not  muchmore.” 

“We  certainly  won’t  wait  a  year  or 
two.  I’ve  waited  nine  years  this  sum¬ 
mer,  as  it  is:  We’ll  sell.  I  love  the 
Lovely  Lady,  bless  her  heart,  and  her 
world’s  record,  but — we’ll  sell,  that’s 
all  there  is  to  it.” 

They  were  smiling  in  agreement  as 
Mr.  Coates  came  back  to  them  bustling 
in  triumph.  He  wiped  his  face  with  a 
handkerchief  and  radiated  good  humor 
and  excitement.  “Well,  that’s  settled,” 
he  said  briskly.  “I  step  out  high  and 
handsome  myself  on  occasion,  and  when 
I  do  I  bring  home — what  do  you  young 
folks  call  it?  The  bacon?”  He  laughed. 

“The  filly’s  sold,”  he  announced  firm¬ 
ly,  watching  the  effect  of  his  statement. 
But  from  that  point  on  he  began  to 
stumble.  “She’s  sold  for  $10,000,  not 
for  $9,000.  It  takes — it  takes  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  to  handle  a  thing  like  this  and 
get  the  most  out  of  it.  I — uh — I  under¬ 
take  to  deliver  the  filly;  I  guarantee 
to  deliver  her  even  if  she  ain’t  mine. 
A-hem.”  He  was  getting  into  deep  water. 

“I  undertake  to  deliver  the  filly  in 
return  for  his  certified  check.  I  told 
him  I  could  do  it  because,  ahem,  because 
you  and  Charlie,  Elizabeth — that  is, 
Charlie,  because  you  and  Elizabeth — 
oh.  damn !” 

They  laughed  at  his  discomfiture. 
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Out  of  the  Kohler  laboratories  come  metals 
carefully  tested  and  analyzed,  come  for¬ 
mulae  for  the  exact  amount  of  each  elemen  t 
contained  in  the  mixture  of  materials  fed 
to  the  roaring  blast  furnaces. 

And  from  the  trained  hands  of  Kohler 
chemists  comes  the  famous  Kohler  enamel, 
its  ingredients  gathered  from  far  places  of 
the  globe,  from  icy  Greenland,  .from  the 
Great  American  Desert,  from  hills  and  val¬ 
leys  and  strange  places  in  both  hemispheres. 

Melted  into  a  molten  mass,  poured  into 
molds  precise  and  accurate,  the  analyzed 
metals  become  the  gracefully  shaped  shells 
of  Kohler  products.  The  enamel,  applied, 
fused,  re-applied,  and  fused  again,  becomes 
the  glistening,  snow-white  armor  which 
gives  to  the  shell  beauty,  refinement, 
durability. 

And  the  result  is  a  Kohler  bathtub,  kitchen 
sink,  lavatory— truly  a  product  of  science 
and  worthy  the  name  “  Kohler,  ”  which  is 
permanently  incorporated  in  the  enamel, 
faint  and  inconspicuous,  but  as  an  ever¬ 
lasting  guarantee  of  excellence. 

KOHLER  of  KOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,  Founded  1873,  Kohler,  Wis.  Shipping  Point ,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

BRANCHES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ENAMELED  PLUMBING  WARE  AND  KOHLER  AUTOMATIC  POWER  AND  LIGHT  110  VOLT  D.  C.  1 
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Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 


No  More  Coffee  — 

Bring  Me  Postum ! 

The  result  of  a  ten  days  trial  of 

Instant  Postum 

ir»  place  of  coffee,  is  so  conducive 
to  comfort  and  health  that  the 
change  is  usually  permanent 

“  There's  a  Reason  " 


GOING  CAMPING? 


Do  your  cooking  the  Kampkook  way 
and  forget  your  camp  fire  troubles. 
This  two  burner  sure  fire  stove  is 
ready  any  time  you  want  it.  Set  up 
and  going  in  a  jiffy;  burns  gasoline 
or  distillate  without,  smoke,  soot  or 
odor.  Wind  and  trouble  proof. 

AMERICAN  FOLDING  r^.  ^ 
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THE  IDEAL  CAMP  STOVE 

All  parts  enclosed  in  steel  case  when  not 
in  use  measuring  14x8x3  inches.  Handy 
to  carry  anywhere;  large  enough  for  all 
camp  cooking.  Sold  by  hardware  and 
sporting  goods  dealers  everywhere. 
Write  for  our  folder  on  camping  con¬ 
veniences.  J 

American  Gas  Machine  Co.1/ 
d&SSteL.  819  Clark  St.  f 
*K|!f  I  Albert  Lea,  Minn.  / 


The  Planks  for  Our 
Backbone 

Continued  from  page  17 


Frank  0.  Lowden 

changes  must  be  made  in  our  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  landlord  and  tenant.  The 
most  general  form  of  lease  in  use  at 
the  present  time  is  a  contract  for  one 
year,  with  no  restrictions  as  to  the 
crops  to  be  raised.  The  result  is  that 
the  tenant  takes  all  he  possibly  can 
from  the  soil  for  that  one  year  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  the  future.  This 
means  a  constant  depreciation  of  the 
land,  and  the  landlord  and  the  tenant 
seem  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  to  ruin 
the  fields  as  rapidly  as  possible — the 
landlord  exacting  the  highest  rent 
possible,  and  the  tenant  taking  from 
the  land  all  the  fertility  that  he  can. 

It  may  be  found  desirable  to  pre¬ 
scribe  a  certain  form  of  lease  by 
which  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
farm  lands  will  be  sown  in  some 
legume  each  year.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  that  when  the  tenant 
has  increased  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
or  has  made  improvements,  the 
owner  shall  not,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  lease,  be  permitted  either  to  raise 
the  rent  or  oust  the  tenant  until  he 
shall  have  paid  the  tenant  for  the 
unexhausted  increase  of  fertility,  or 
for  the  improvements.  This  would 
tend  to  give  the  tenant  a  new  inter¬ 
est  in  the  land,  and  would  improve 
his  methods  of  farming. 

I  have  urged  the  continued  support 
of  so-called  farm  bureaus.  Those 
counties  which  have  had  a  farm  ad¬ 
viser  longest  have  made  the  great¬ 
est  progress  in  increased  production 
and  in  increased  prosperity  for  all  the 
farmers.  These  bureaus  bring  about 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the 
farmers  by  which  the  poorest  farm¬ 
ers  tend  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
best.  They  lead  naturally  to  cooper¬ 
ative  enterprises  among  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  in 
the  marketing  of  their  products.  In 
Europe,  where  cooperative  enterprises 
among  farmers  have  developed  most, 
we  find  the  highest  form  of  farming 
and  the  most  prosperous  communities. 

I  believe  it  is  possible,  with  the  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  farm  bureaus, 
with  some  such  reforms  as  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  above  with  reference  to  farm 
leases,  and  with  proper  land  banks 
wisely  established  and  administered,  to 
maintain  conditions  so  that  the  farm 
land  can  rapidly  pass  from  laborer  to 
tenant  and  from  tenant  to  farm  owner. 

Henry  J.  Allen 

Continued  from  page  17 

practicable  from  the  actual  land  oper¬ 
ator  and  the  improvements  he  makes. 
The  burden  of  farm  taxes  should  be 
more  equitably  distributed,  full  con¬ 
sideration  being  given  to  the  economic 
values  of  property,  to  its  ability  to 
pay.  Speculation  in  land  should  be  a 
thing  of  traffic  only  between  the  man 
who  has  land  to  sell  and  the  man  who 
wants  to  buy  it  at  a  reasonable  price 
for  a  farm  home.  The  principle  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  system  is  al! 
right  for  the  man  who  owns  land,  but 
it  is  of  no  value  to  the  landless  man 
wanting  to  own  a  farm,  unless  he  can 
provide  50  per  cent  security. 

I  believe  that  government  should 
have  the  right  to  regulate  not  only 
the  industries  that  produce  food  but 
other  essential  industries  such  as  fuel, 
clothing,  and  transportation,  which 
are  impressed  equally  with  a  public 
interest.  I  believe  States  may  do 
much  along  the  line  of  your  sugges¬ 
tion  for  the  improvement  not  only  of 
marketing  conditions  but  in  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  parasitic  profits. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

WITH  the  premises  of  your  argu¬ 
ment  I  am  in  entire  agreement. 
The  first  sentence  in  the  first  of 
your  proposed  planks  I  indorse  with- 


Antiseptic 

and 

Germ-proof 

Cuts,  scrapes  and  all  skin 
injuries  should  be  kept  clean 
while  they  are  healing. 

Withthis  object  useNew-Skin 
promptly  when  the  accident 
occurs. 

Scientific  tests  establish  the 
fact  that  it  has  the  power  of 
destroying  germs  of  infection. 

15c  and  30c.  At  all  Druggists 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY 

New  York  Toronto  London 


‘Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin ” 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
George  D.  Buckley,  President;  Thos.  H.  Beck,  Vice 
President;  G.  J.  Kennedy.Vice  President;  F.  H.  Rice, 
Vice  President;  A.  E.  Winger,  Treasurer;  A.  B. 
Casey.  Secretary,  416  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 
N.  Y.;  6  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.  C. 


PATENT-SENSE 

SIXTH  COITION 

“3 he  Book  for  Inventors  S’  MfrsT 
Bv  Return  Mail  FREE  Write 
LACEY  STACEY.  Dept.  pt  Wiahm  gton.D.C 


PLPPUTTEES 

Fox’s  Spiral  Puttees  are  very  smart, 
comfortable  and  durable— ideal  for  cycling, 
golf,  riding,  walking  and  other  outdoor 
sports.  Made  on  a  curve,  of  the  finest 

English  wool,  they  fit  closely  round  the  leg  in  trim,  neat 
spirals.  They  will  not  ravel  and  fray  at  the  edges  or 
bind  the  leg  like  ordinary  puttees.  Colors— khaki,  forest 
green,  cadet  blue,  etc. 

The  genuine  Fox's— the  puttee  of  the  world— have  a 
small  brass  tag  with  the  name  and  the  letter  R  or  L,  for 
right  or  left,  on  each  puttee.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  them 
we’ll  supply  you  direct. 

Regulation  Heavy  Weight  .  .  $4.00 
Extra  Fine  Light  Weight .  .  .  $4.50 
Extra  Fine  Light  Shade  .  .  .  $5.00 

TheMjnley-Johnson  Corporation 
260  W.  Broadway,  Dept.  3 
New  York  City 
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STAPLE  JEWELRY 

Guaran  teed 

Buy  Him  A  Chain 

Start  him  off  properly 
equipped.  Bixler  chains  and 
fobs  are  noted  for  their  dura¬ 
bility  and  style. 

They  don’t  cost  as  much  as 
their  handsome  appearance  in¬ 
dicates.  The  prices  are  reason¬ 
able — within  reach  of  persons  of 

“average  income”. 

Look  for  the  B'-r'er  Display  Case  m 
such  stores  as  Dry  Goods,  Millinery, 
General  Merchandise,  Grocery,  Drug 
and  Clothing.  /Even  Shoeand  Hardware 
Stores  are  adding  Bixler  Staple  Jewelry 
departments.  .  ~ 

Look  for  the  Bixler  Display  Case  in 
your  dealer’s  store.  It’sasignof  quality. 

MILES  F.  BIXLER  CO. 

1924-1932  Euclid  Ave. 
Department  29  Cleveland.  Ohio 

"The  Dealert 

•  Bixler  Let  us  tell  you  how 
{.Girl”  to  open  a  profit¬ 
able  Jewelry  De¬ 
partment  in  your 
store.  Don't  delay 
— be  ready  for 
Christmas. 
Salesmen  —  Some 
territory  left  for 
capable  men- 
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Paid  by  our  new  premier  Accident  and  sickness 
policy.  Also  $5000.00 for  Accidental  death.  Premium 
$10.00  a  year.  We  want  agents  everywhere  to  sell 
these  policies.  Big  money  made  by  hustlers.  Per¬ 
manent  income  from  renewals.  For  particulars  write 
INSURANCE  CO.,  Dept.  D-20,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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You  leave  hydroplaning  to 
the  “flying  boats”  when  Garco 
is  on  your  brake  drums. 

For  Garco  keeps  you  out  of 
the  damp  places.  It  has  plenty 
of  strength  in  reserve  for  the 
unexpected. 

Good  materials;  honest,  know¬ 
how  workmanship  are  in  every 
strand  of  the  Garco  fabric. 

The  reliable  supply  shop  has  Garco. 


General  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 
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out  reservation.  I  do  not  accept  the 
detailed  proposal  as  the  only,  or  best, 
method  of  achieving  the  end.  To  solve 
this  important  problem  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  enter  upon  policies  unsound 
in  theory  and  unworkable  in  practice. 
We  should  not  establish  any  more 
privileged  classes  in  the  matter  of  tax¬ 
ation.  There  are  better  ways. 

The  first  sentence  of  your  second 
proposed  plank  I  accept  and  indorse 
if  “try  to  solve”  be  substituted  for 
“solve.”  No  man  or  no  party  dare 
pledge  itself  to  solve  so  serious  a  prob¬ 
lem  as  that  of  the  food  distribution  of 
the  United  States.  The  best  that  could 
be  done  is  to  try  to  solve  it.  I  agree 
that  proper  cooperative  action  and 
proper  collective  bargaining  should  be 
encouraged  and  given  the  benefit  of 
Government  supervision.  In  so  far  as 
agencies  of  distribution  are  impressed 
with  a  direct  public  interest,  I  favor 
having  them  supervised  and  regulated 
by  Government,  but  I  do  not  believe 
niore  and  more  elaborate  bureaucracy 
will  accomplish  any  good  purpose. 
There  are  more  direct  ways  of  dealing 
with  these  economic  problems.  The 
last  sentence  of  the  proposed  second 
plank  I  indorse  very  cordially. 

Miles  Poindexter 

I  HEARTILY  approve  your  editorial. 

I  think  that  you  will  find  that  the 
root  of  the  difficulty  cannot  be  reached 
merely  by  loaning  money.  Conditions 
must  be  such  as  to  make  agriculture 
profitable,  in  which  case  it  can  easily 
finance  itself.  Existing  laws  in  my 
opinion  authorize  Government  loans 
for  use  in  the  purchase  of  land,  to  be 
secured  on  the  purchased  lands.  Dis¬ 
crimination  in  State  taxes  in  favor  of 
farmers  might  also  help  some,  but 
would  not  reach  the  root  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  and  is  more  or  less  obnoxious  in 
principle  and  in  many  States  would 
require  constitutional  changes. 

Increase  of  farm  wages  as  proposed 
is  utterly  impracticable  unless  there 
should  be  further  increase  in  prices  to 
the  farmer  for  farm  products. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  full  co¬ 
operative  action  by  farmers,  and  if 
further  legislation  is  needed  it  should 
be  had.  Excessive  profits  of  middle¬ 
men  and  useless  exchanges  should  be 
avoided.  I  secured  legislation  now  on 
the  statute  books  for  the  punishment 
of  hoarding  and  profiteering.  It  should 
be  vigorously  enforced. 

Your  proposal  for  improved  facilities 
of  distribution  is  sound.  This  should 
include  liberal  national  aid  for  na¬ 
tional  highways.  It  should  also  in¬ 
clude  Federal  legislation  and  strict 
enforcement  thereof  to  prevent  ob¬ 
struction  on  railroad  transportation. 

There  is  much  poor  farming:  much 
lack  of  barns  for  saving  crops  after 
they  are  produced.  Government  capi¬ 
tal  and  help  of  every  kind  should  be 
given  to  remedy  these  defects. 

Democrats 

Homer  S.  Cummings 

Continued  from  page  17 

sumer  pays  the  last  distributor  for 
his  product.  Experts  calculate  that 
the  farmer,  in  some  cases,  receives 
I  only  forty  cents  out  of  the  dollar  the 
consumer  pays.  Direct  buying  and 
selling  as  between  farmer  and  con¬ 
sumer  through  collective  bargaining 
should  be  encouraged,  both  by  remov¬ 
ing  obstacles  and  by  educational  cam¬ 
paigns. 

The  dominant  agencies  of  food  dis¬ 
tribution  should  be  as  carefully  regu¬ 
lated  and  controlled  as  are  railroads, 
and  it  might  be  wise  to  do  this  through 
machinery  similar  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Development  of  market  roads  be¬ 
gun  under  a  Democratic  Administra¬ 
tion  should  go  on,  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  new  water  and  motor-truck 
transportation  routes  has  my  strong 
indorsement.  Transoceanic  trans¬ 
portation  should  not  be  neglected,  nor 
should  the  rates  upon  farm  products 
be  permitted  to  be  monopolized  by  any 
combination  of  shipping  concerns. 


Just  The  Right ‘Mixture’ 
—All  The  Way  Up 

UP  this  steep  hill  in  high  gear!  No  bothering  with  a 
carburetor  adjustment  to  get  a  lively  start — no  use 
of  the  choke  at  any  point  of  the  strenuous  climb!  This 
car  is  equipped  with  a  VanBriggle  Airplane  Principle 
Carburetor — and  the  proportion  of  air  and  gasoline  is 
automatically  controlled  by  the  velocity  of  the  inrushing 
air  (see  diagram  below).  As  the  pull  on  the  motor  increases 
the  carburetor  automatically  furnishes  a  richer  mixture. 

You  in  your  Ford,  Dodge  or  Maxwell  may  have  assurance  of  this  same 
proper  mixture,  automatically  supplied  at  any  engine  speed,  on  any 
road,  with  any  load  and  under  all  the  constant  variations  of  weather  con¬ 
ditions — if  your  motor  is  VanBriggle-equipped. 

For  FORD  Cars  and  Trucks  {Model  PF )  $  7.50 

For  MAXWELL  Cars  and  Trucks  ( Model  PT)  12.00 
For  DODGE  Cars  and  Trucks  {Model  PD)  15.00 

This  cross  seftion  explains  the  VanBriggle 
Airplane  Principle  of  carburetion.  The 
incoming  air  strikes  directly  upon  lip  ot 
nozzle  on  inlet  side.  It  automatically  con¬ 
trols  the  proportion  of  air  and  gasoline, 
always  furnishing  just  the  right  mixture. 
For  power,  performance,  dependability 
and  economy,  equip  your  car  with  a  Van 
Briggle  Carburetor.  Complete  with  strainer 
— ready  to  install  at  prices  quoted  above. 
Your  dealer  or  garage  man  will  supply  you. 
Ask  him  today. 

SHOCK  ABSORBERS /or  FORD  CARS 

The  time-proved  principle  in  VanBriggle  Shock  Ab¬ 
sorbers  for  all  Ford  open  and  enclosed  cars  remains 
without  change.  But,  by  a  simplifying  step  the  opera¬ 
tion  has  been  greatly  improved.  Shackling  radius  has 
been  lengthened  and  thus  has  eased  action  of  the  car 
spring.  Other  advantages  have  been  added  and  Van 
Briggle  Shock  Absorbers  give  better  satisfaction  than 
ever.  Installed  without  removing  wheels  or  changing 
anything.  Your  dealer  or  garage  man  can  supply 
you.  See  him  today.  1920  Model 

We  will  ship  direct  if  your  jobber  or  dealer 
does  not  supply  you. 

Car  and  Truck  Owners:  Write  for  our  free  booklet  “Successful  Carburetion. 

VanBriggle  Motor  Device  Co.,  Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


(AA) 


William  G.  McAdoo 
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Lather  is  Doubly  Effective 

When  Shavaid  is  Used 

Men  the  nation  over  have  welcomed  this  new  way  to 
shave—  this  quicker,  easier,  pleasanter  way.  Shavaid, 
the  new  beard-softener,  ends  old,  harsh  treatments. 


No  longer  is  it  necessary 
to  use  hot  towels  nor  to  rub 
the  lather  in.  Shavaid  does 
away  with  all  before-shaving 
preparations.  Now  you  merely 
rub  on  a  thin  coat  of  Shavaid 
—  then  apply  your  favorite 
lather.  (Shavaid  is  not  a  soap 
and  does  not  lather.) 

Shavaid  keeps  the  skin  firm 
and  smooth.  You  can  shave 
closer  without  the  usual  abra¬ 
sions.  The  razor  does 
not  pull.  There  is  no 
scraping. 


You  do  not  have  to  spend 
a  lot  of  time  rubbing  the 
lather  in.  The  instant  you 
apply  Shavaid,  note  the  cool¬ 
ing  effect.  Note  that  you  can 
shave  as  closely  as  you  like 
and  there  will  be  no  drawn, 
burning  sensation.  Shavaid 
makes  your  face  feel  cool 
and  comfortable. 

When  you  use  Shavaid,  no 
after  -  shaving  lotion  is  re¬ 
quired.  Shavaid  is  in 
itself  a  pleasant,  sooth¬ 
ing  emollient. 


Shavaid 


Ask  your  druggist  for  a  free  trial  tube  or  buy  a  full  size  tube  for  50c 

BAUER  &  BLACK  Chicago  New  York  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


Address 


Living,  moving  Alpine  glaciers,  glis¬ 
tening  like  giant  pearls,  grind  their 
world-old  way  in  Glacier  National 
Park.  Here  Nature  has  strewn  her 
jewels  with  lavish  hands.  Lakes  of 
rarest  blue  sparkling  in  the  sunlight 
reflect  the  weird  shadows  of  fantas¬ 
tic  shore-line  mountains. 

There’s  the  lure  of  the  wild  with 
\1  a  .  TT  a  k  I  .r  comf°rts  °f  home  in  this  national 

NATIONAL  PARK  sce,nic  playground.  Modem  hotels 

____________  and  rustic  owiss  chalets  afford 

genuine  comfort.  Tours  via  motor,  saddle-horse  and  launch,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  day,  week  or  month.  Or,  why  not  walk  through  ? 

“Glacier”  is  your  only  national  park  on  the  main  line  of  a  transcontinental  railroad. 


Glacier 


gpeA! 
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Glacier  National  Park 


En  route  to  North  Pacific  Coast,  Alaska  and  California,  visit  Lake 
Chelan,  Mt.  Rainier  and  Crater  Lake  National  Parks. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  Aeroplane  map 
of  Glacier  National  Park »  and  Summer  Tourist 
Fares ,  or  inquire  of  nearest  ticket  or  tourist  agent 


C.  E.  Stone 
Pass.  Traf.  Mgr. 
Great  Northern  Ry. 
Dept.  B,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  descriptive  litera- 
ture  and  Aeroplane  map  of  Glacier 
National  Park. 


C.  E.  STONE,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Name . 


serve  Banks  as  the  commercial  paper 
given  by  the  merchant  and  manufac¬ 
turer. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  has 
provided  for  long-time  amortization 
farm  mortgage  loans  on  reasonable 
terms,  thus  giving  to  farmers  a  long¬ 
time  credit  system  of  inestimable 
value.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
sinister  efforts  now  being  made  by 
selfish  interests  in  and  outside  Con¬ 
gress  to  weaken  or  destroy  this  great 
farm  mortgage  system  which  has 
emancipated  the  farmers  of  America 
from  usurers  and  profiteers  upon  the 
farmers’  credit  necessities. 

Cooperative  organizations  of  farm¬ 
ers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
should  have  service  and  supplies 
equal  in  all  respects  to  those  offered 
private  enterprises  in  like  circum¬ 
stances. 

I  have  always  favored  the  gradu¬ 
ated  income  tax  and  the  payment  of 
as  large  a  part  of  the  war  debt  from 
this  source  as  is  reasonably  possible. 
So  long  as  States  and  municipalities 
can  issue  practically  unlimited  amounts 
of  bonds  freed  from  all  Federal,  State, 
or  municipal  taxes,  the  wealth  of  the 
country  has  a  safe  refuge  because  it 
can  be  invested  in  these  tax-exempt 
securities  and  thereby  escape  a  large 
part  of  the  burdens  of  government. 
As  to  tax-exempt  bonds  already  is¬ 
sued,  of  course,  no  change  can  or  should 
be  made,  but  we  may  well  consider  our 
future  policy.  We  cannot  go  on  in¬ 
definitely  creating  a  great  tax-exempt 
class  of  wealthy  people,  thereby  throw¬ 
ing  upon  the  less  fortunate  masses  of 
the  people  the  burdens  of  taxation.  So 
long  as  public  bonds  are  issued  ex¬ 
empt  from  taxation,  then  we  are  jus¬ 
tified  in  exempting  from  taxation  the 
bonds  of  farm-land  banks  and  the 
moi’tgages  given  to  secure  these  bonds. 
I  have  always  been  opposed  in  princi¬ 
ple  to  all  tax  exemptions,  as  I  believe 
the  policy  to  be  thoroughly  unsound 
and  a  wrong  upon  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  but  no  reform  in  this  di¬ 
rection  is  possible  so  long  as  public 
bonds  may  be  issued  with  tax-exempt 
privileges. 

The  present  tax  laws  should  be  sim¬ 
plified.  A  distinction  should  be  made 
between  earned  and  unearned  incomes. 

James  M.  Cox 

Continued  from  page  17 

the  consumer.  This  is  a  subject  for 
scientific  survey  and  Federal  demon¬ 
stration,  after  which  the  States  can 
easily  carry  it  on. 

Fourth:  The  tendency  in  taxation 
bears  unfavorably  on  the  owners  of 
homes.  We  need  more  owners  of 
homes  in  the  cities  and  more  owners 
of  land  in  rural  communities.  When 
the  citizen  understands  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  his  thrift  and  industry  is  pro¬ 
tected  for  him  by  Government,  and 
transferred  to  his  heirs  by  the  same 
agency,  then  he  has  a  very  much  bet¬ 
ter  concept  of  the  meaning  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  their  preservation  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  immediate  concern 
to  him.  It  is  easy  to  tax  the  things  in 
sight.  It  is  much  harder  t.o  devise  a 
system  which  makes  hidden  property 
pay  its  share.  As  a  result  the  owners 
of  homes  and  land  pay  more  than 
their  share.  Farming  is  a  profitable 
enterprise  if  properly  conducted,  but 
there  must  be  some  guaranty  besides 
financial  reward  to  the  producers  of 
food  products.  They  are  entitled  to 
the  same  advantages  which  modern 
life  yields  to  those  they  feed.  This 
problem  will  press  upon  us  so  acutely 
one  of  these  days  that  Government 
will  be  compelled  to  impose  penalties 
on  unused  land.  The  Almighty  in¬ 
tended  it  for  human  subsistence. 

We  have  governmental  departments 
for  public  education,  for  health,  for 
banks,  for  utilities,  etc.,  etc.,  while  no 
attention  is  centered  through  any  or¬ 
ganized  agency  upon  food,  its  con¬ 
servation  and  use.  The  very  first 
essential  in  life  is  among  the  last  to 
receive  official  notice.  So  long  as  acre- 


Keeps  Trousers  Up 
Shirt  Down 


ft 


FEW  figures  will  support 
trousers  without  that  con¬ 
stant  “hitching-up”  process. 
You  can  prevent  your  .shirt 
bulging  out — keep  your  trous¬ 
ers  up — smooth  and  firm— and 
without  belt  or  suspenders, 
with  a 

FAUST 

TROUSER 

SUPPORTER 

Remains  buttoned  inside  trousers. 

Four  rubber  friction  pads  act  like  little 
fingers,  preventing  the  shirt  “creeping" 
—holding  it  down  smoothly  without 
binding  or  discomfort. 

Ventilated — made  of  a  light  open  mesh 
cloth.  Cannot  be  seen  even  with  coat  off. 
Has  invisible  pocket-book— protects  your  money. 
Worn  by  well-dressed  men  who  value 
health  and  comfort. 

Send  $3.00  vrith  waist  measure 

snug  over  undergarments  and  we  will 
mail  you  our  Improved  Trouser  Sup¬ 
porter.  If  not  entirely  satisfied — you 
are  the  judge — we  will  refund  your 
money  without  quibbling. 

haustMf&Companli 

300  Faust  Building 
3009  W.  Van  Boren  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Dealers  •  Write  for  details. 


Ohio  Military  Institute 

Purpose  —  Academic,  military  and  physical 
training  under  personal  supervision. 

Scope  — Admits  to  colleges  on  certificate. 
Lower  schools  for  boys  of  eight  to  fourteen 
years.  Only  recommended  boys  taken. 
Location  — A  picturesque  suburb  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  the  great  art  and  music  center. 

Write  for  catalog  to 
A.  M.  HENSHAW,  Superintendent,  Box  18,  College  Hill,  Ohio 

DON'T  WORRY!— , 


Make  your  spare  time  bring  you  a  Dollar  a  Day  extra 
to  help  pay  the  bills  thnt  are  accumulating  in  spite  of 
your  efforts  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Start  a  business 
of  your  own.  No  capital  necessary.  All  you  need  is 
some  spare  time  and  a  desire  to  succeed  in  introducing 
The  Woman's  Home  Companion  and  Farm  and  Fil  e- 
side.  For  particulars  write  to  Chief  of  Staff,  Desk  C-17, 
THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


TELEGRAPHY 

Morse  and  wireless  taught  quickly.  Big  Salaries.  Great  opportunl- 
.  Oldest  and  Largest  School.  Established  4~ 


ties. 

DODGE’S  INSTITUTE 


i  46  years.  Catalog  free. 

6th  Street,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


Gulf  Coast  Military  and  Naval  Academy 

America’s  great  open  air  school  on  the  gull.  Study,  athletics, 
water  sports.  Boys  sleep  on  screened  porches.  Strong,  college- 
bred  faculty.  Teacher  to  every  20  boys.  Separate  department 
for  boys  8  to  16.  You’ll  enjoy  our  catalogue. 

THE  ACADEMY,  R.  I.,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

DONT  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS 

Before  disclosing  your  invention  to  anyone  send  for  blank  form 
''EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEPTION”  to  be  signed  and  witnessed. 
Form  and  information  concerning  patents  free. 

LANCASTER  &  ALLWINE,  268  Ouray  Building,  Washinglon,  D.  C. 

Originators  of  the  form  ‘‘Evidence  of  Conception ” 

Incorporate  in  Arizona.  poration  completed  in  one  day.  Stock 

made  full  paid  non  assessable.  Clientele  of  over  50,000.  Get  our  book. 

STODDARD  INCORPORATING  CO.,  Box  8-K,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Train  Here  To  Earn 
r$ 1800— $5000  a  Year-, 

A  guarantee  of  a  high  secretarial  or  executive 
position  and  the  assurance  of  a  successful 
future  are  yours  when  you  enroll  in  the 


Our  co-operative  scholarship  plan  puts  this  master 

training  easily  within  your  reach.  17-  Departments  cover¬ 
ing  every  phase  of  business  training  including  Stenography, 
Accountancy,  Advertising,  Salesmanship,  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  International  Merchandising. 

We  Will  See  You  Through 

No  matter  where  you  live  or  what  your  education  and  circum- 


guard  your 

1,000  men  and  women  for  big  fall  term  now  being  made  under 
co-operative  plan.  Ask  for  Ransomerian  College  Year  Book 
and  full  particulars.  Write  TODAY.  A  postal  will  do. 

RANSOMERIAN  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

1332-46  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


That 

Tonic  Air 

Of  the  Great  Lakes  makes  this  kind 
of  breeze-blown  travel  on  palatial  D. 
&  C.  liners  a  vacation  in  itself. 

Six  trips  weekly  Detroit  to  Mack¬ 
inac.  the  famed  pleasure  playground 
of  the  lakes. 

Daily  Detroit  to  Cleveland  and 
Buffalo.  Rail  tickets  accepted  be¬ 
tween  Detroit  and  Buffalo. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland 


3t  oot  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  ns,  with  your  name  and 
I  dress  (no  money):  and  we  will  send  you  our  FAMOUS 
IRNAK  RAZOR  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  You  may  use 
e  razor  for  30  days  FREE;  then  if  you  like  it,  pay  ua 
.85.  If  you  don't  like  it  return  it.  SEND  NO  MONEY* 

IORE  COMPANY.  Dept.  440  St.  Louia.  Mo. 


INTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
onal  fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
easure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
w  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  everyw¬ 
here  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
jl  required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 

Stephenson  Laboratory  4  Back  Bay  Boston  Mass. 


[Worthington  Quality 

Chair*  and  Tricycle* 

The  Colson  Co. 

961  Cedar  St.,  Elrria,  0. 


ordentown  Military  Institute  p5"lr°"r»>: 

n  for  college  or  business.  Efficient  faculty,  small  classes,  | 
lividual  attention.  Boys  taught  how  to  study.  Military  . 
>ining.  Supervised  athletics.  36th  year.  For  catalogue,  ' 

Irees,  Drawer  C  4.  COL.  T.  D.  LANDON, 

Principal  and  Commandant.  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


genuine  inner  armor  for  auto  tire*.  Double  mileage; 
revent  punctures  and  blowout*.  Agents  wanted. 

mericap  Accessories  Co.  Dept  200  CincmiMti,  Ohio 


A  TCMTC  Writefor  free  Illustrated  Book  and  “Evidenceof 

A  I  H  I  \  Conception  Blank”.  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
1  description  for  free  opinion  as  tp..'s  patentable 
lure.  Highest  References.  Prompt  Attenti*^..  Reasonable 
ms.  VICTOR  4.  EVANS  &  CO.,  631  Ninth.  Washington,  1>.C. 


A!  PQMPN  WANTFn  to  sell  Shinon  Products 
\LtMWLW  WAIN  I  LU  to  retailers  and  jobbers. 

trades  handle.  Consumption  big.  Lowest  prices,  attractive  deals, 
year  quality  reputation.  Big  commissions  net  handsome  income, 
’or  part  time.  ROCHESTER  CHEMICAL  CO. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


JVFXITADC  desiring  to  secure  patents  should  send  for 
1  V  till  1  vll\^  our  free  Guide  Book  “How  to  Get  Your 
lent."  Randolph  &  Co..  Dept.  156,  Waihington.  D.  C. 


Remember 

That  Luden’s  are  “just 


the  thing”  for  dust-tickled 
nose  and  throat. 


LUDENS 


1ENTH0L COUGH  DROPS 

3IVE  QUICK  RELIEF 


age  was  relatively  abundant,  this  I 
neglect  did  not  matter  so  much,  but 
while  humanity  increases,  the  limits 
of  the  earth  do  not. 

Robert  L.  Owen 

I  AGREE  with  you  that  agricultural 
relief  is  of  the  very  highest  possible 
importance. 

The  American  people  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  if  the  farmer  is  driven  from 
the  farm,  they  may  go  hungry  and  be 
compelled  to  pay  very  much  higher 
prices  than  they  have  paid  for  food. 
We  should  promote  home  owning  by 
the  farmer  and  put  an  end  to  the  ten¬ 
ant  system  by  such  concrete  steps  as 
will  cure  the  speculation  of  landlord 
on  tenant.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan 
principle  ought  to  be  extended  until 
those  who  desire  homes  could  get 
them.  And  farm  lands  held  for  specu¬ 
lation  should  be  penalized  by  taxes  to 
compel  the  speculators  to  release  such 
lands  to  agricultural  home  owners. 

Long-time  low-rate  credits  should 
be  extended  to  men  going  on  the  farms 
with  which  to  build  concrete  houses 
for  themselves,  and  the  Government 
should  furnish  the  cement  for  this 
purpose  at  cost,  just  as  New  England 
does. 

I  agree  with  you  in  the  matter  of 
the  solving  of  the  question  of  food  dis-  , 
tribution  of  the  United  States. 

If  necessary,  the  Government  it¬ 
self  should  stop  profiteering  by  buy¬ 
ing  supplies  and  distributing  them  at 
cost  to  retailers,  as  Great  Britain  has 
done,  and  as  some  of  the  great  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  have  done  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  it  can  be  done. 

I  have  been  urging  a  bill  for  co¬ 
operative  marketing,  which  would  be 
of  the  greatest  possible  value.  If  the 
public  only  understood  it,  they  would 
demand  it,  because  such  a  bill  would 
standardize  the  question  of  marketing 
and  would  bring  about  collective  bar¬ 
gaining. 

In  order  to  protect  American  life 
the  Government  is  absolutely  com¬ 
pelled  to  deal  with  profiteering  along 
credit  lines  that  shall  be  patient,  in¬ 
telligent,  but  firm,  and  which  will  put 
an  end  to  the  gross  abuses  to  which 
the  consumer  and  the  producer  have 
been  subjected. 

A.  Mitchell  Palmer 
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should  get  in  ready  touch  with  similar 
associations  of  consumers  living  in 
large  centers  of  population  so  that  at 
regular  periods  the  product  of  the 
farm,  with  little  handling,  could  be 
delivered  through  the  postal  service  at 
the  door  of  the  postal  patron,  immense 
economies  would  result,  along  with 
increased  incentive  and  consequent 
profit  to  the  producer.  The  wide  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  system  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  followed  by  better  highways. 
Nothing  would  serve  better  to  bring 
the  producer  and  consumer  close  to¬ 
gether  than  increased  improved  high 
ways.  I  also  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  when,  in  the  interests  of  the 
producer  and  the  consumer,  there 
should  be  Government  regulation  of 
the  exchanges  dealing  in  foodstuffs 
and  in  the  securities  of  corporations 
whose  business  has  to  do  with  neces¬ 
saries.  The  profits  of  speculation  on 
these  exchanges  add  to  the  price  of 
foodstuffs,  where  directly  traded  in, 
and  in  the  case  of  shares  of  stock  are 
ultimately  borne  by  the  commodities 
of  the  corporations  whose  stock  is  the 
subject  of  speculation  or  gambling. 
Unmeasured  millions  of  money  which 
ought  to  belong  to  producers  or  to  be 
saved  by  consumers  have  gone  into  the 
insatiable  maw  of  stock  speculation. 
Such  commodities  and  securities  should 
be  dealt  in  under  regulations  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  and  not  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  stock  speculators, 
and  the  regulations  should  be  framed 
with  the  purpose  of  lending  incentive 
to  increased  production  and  facilita¬ 
tion  of  distribution  without  unneces¬ 
sary  handling  or  reselling  within  the 
trade,  thus  insuring  fair  treatment 
to  producer  and  consumer  alike. 


Far  Reaching  Credit 

The  basis  of  Commerce  and  Indus¬ 
try  is  raw  material.  The  production, 
gathering  and  transporting  of  raw 
material  through  jungles,  down 
tropic  rivers,  across  many  seas — all 
these  operations  are  made  possible 
by  the  far  reaching  power  of  credit. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  New  York  employs  its  great 
credit  resources  in  furthering  the 
processes  of  production,  manufac¬ 
ture  and  distribution  from  raw 
material  to  final  consumption. 


National  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  New  York 

(  .ipit.il.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  ^ 

Over  Fifty-five  Million  Dollars  -  ■  M 
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INVISIBLE 
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SANITARY 

SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 
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rfl  BECOME  A 

lRAFFIC  MANAGER-n 

Over  half  a  million  large  shippers  and 
all  railroads  need  trained  Traffic  Men 
who  know'  how  to  route 
shipments,  obtain 
shortest  mileage,  se¬ 
cure  quickest  deliv¬ 
eries,  classify  goods, 

,  obtain  lowest  rates. 
Demand  is  greater  than 
the  supply.  Big  positions 
await  competent  men  at 

$35  to  $100  a  Week 

_  Fit  yourself  for  a  Traffic 

Manager's  position.  We  teach  you  by  mail— in  spare 
time— at  home  to  qualify  for  one  of  the  BIG  jobs.  Our 
course  is  thorough  —  is  endorsed  by  railroad  officials 
and  large  concerns  everywhere.  Small  cost— easy  pay¬ 
ments.  Write  for  full  details  concerning  the  LaSalle 
Home  Study  Course  in  Traffic  Managment.  Learn  how 
you  can  qualify  for  a  big  traffic  job  while  holding  your 
present  position.  Write  today— NOW! 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  640- T  Chicago 
’’The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution 
in  the  World** 


AFFNTSi  LARGE  MANUFACTURER  wants  agents 
to  sell  hosiery,  underwear,  shirts,  dresses, 
skirts,  waists,  shoes,  clothing,  etc.  Write  for  iree  samples 

MADISON  MILLS,  503  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

LAND  FOR  YOU! 

Choose  from  40,000  A.  of  the  best  land  in  Mich. 
10  to  160  A.  Small  down  payment:  easy  monthly 
payments.  Good  for  all  kinds  of  farming.  Near 
markets,  schools  and  churches.  Ask  for  big  booklrt. 

SWIGART  LAND  CO.,  R1245,  First  Nat’l  Bk.  Bldg.,  Chicago.  III. 


Delivered  you  Free 


Rider 

Agents 

Wanted 


Boys  make 


big  money 


Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colors  and 
sizes  in  the  famous  line  of ‘‘RANGER" 
bicycles.  We  pay  the  freight  from 
Chicago  to  your  town 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test. 
EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired,  at  a 
small  advance  over  our  Special  Fac- 
tory-to-Rider  cash  prices. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 
new  trial  offer  and  low  Factory-Direct- 
To-Rider  terms  and  prices. 
Tinrq  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals, 
1  IIyUiD  single  wheels  and  repair 
parts  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at  ball 
usual  prices.  SEND  NO  MONEY  but 
write  today  for  the  big  new  Catalog. 

A/TT  A  TT  CYCLE  COMPANY 
IVILAD  Dept.  IP-54,  Chicago 


Stott  CampTjedt 


Comfortable 
Convenient 


The  only  auto  sleeping  outfit  which  sets  up  either 
from  or  independent  of  car — also  the  only  one 
so  compact  that  a  real  steel  spring  bed  full  size 
for  two,  an  absolutely  water-proof  tent,  and 
all  necessary  bedding  ride  on  the  running  board 


WITHOUT  BLOCKING  CAR  DOORS 

No  house  bed  made  is  more  comfortable  than  the  Stoll  Auto  Bed. 

Write  for  name  of  dealer  where  you  can  *ee  it. 
Established  Dealers  — Write  for  our  unbeatable  proposition. 


THE  STOLL  MANUFACTURING  CO.  ,3241  Larimer  St..  Denver.  Colo. 
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ine  more  miles  you 
ride  on  a  Goodrich 
^  (ilvertown  CordTire 
dJ  the  greater  your 
wonder  grows  that  so 
many  more  miles  of 
service  are  still  left. 


"Best  in  the  Long  Run 


Adjustment  2asis:  Si/vertown  Cords,  8000  Miles ;  Fabric  Tires,  6000  Miles 


'The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company ,  Akron ,  Ohio 
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Man  alive 
Listen! 


You  can  smoke  Camels 
till  the  cows  come  home 
without  tiring  your  taste! 


CAMELS  bring  to  you  every  joy  you  ever  looked 
for  in  a  cigarette!  They  are  so  new  to  your 
taste,  so  delightful  in  their  mellow  mildness  and 
flavor,  and  so  refreshing,  you  will  marvel  that  so 
much  enjoyment  could  be  put  into  a  cigarette! 
To  the  most  fastidious  smoker,  Camels  are  a 
revelation! 

Camels  quality  is  as  unusual  as  Camels  expert 
blend  of  choice  Turkish  and  choice  Domestic  tobac¬ 
cos.  And,  you  will  prefer  Camels  blend  to  either 
kind  of  tobacco  smoked  straight!  You  never  lit 
up  such  a  combination  of  satisfaction  and  content¬ 
ment!  And,  no  matter  how  liberally  you  smoke, 
Camels  never  tire  your  taste! 

What  Camels  can  supply  you  in  cigarette  hap¬ 
piness  you  should  at  once  find  out!  You  will  mar¬ 
vel  at  their  smooth  body.  And,  your  delight  will 
also  be  keen  when  you  realize  Camels  leave  no 
unpleasant  cigaretty  aftertaste  nor  unpleasant  ciga- 
retty  odor! 

For  your  own  personal  proof,  compare  Camels 
with  any  cigarette  in  the  world  at  any  price!  Your 
choice  will  be  Camels  quality  to  coupons,  gift0  or 
premiums! 

Camels  are  sold  everywhere  in  scientifically  sealed  package* 
of  20  cigarettes  for  20  cents;  or  ten packages(200  cigarettes) 
in  a  glassine-paper-covered  carton.  We  strongly  recommend 
this  carton  for  the  home  or  office  supply  or  when  you  travel. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


New  York:  416  West  13th  Street.  London: 
6  Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden.  W.  C. 
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MOMMA  was  sick,  right  sick.  Momma 
was  awful  sick!  Momma  looked  like 
she  was  going  to  die  any  minute.  And 
she  didn’t  care  if  she  did.  She  up  and 
as  good  as  told  Poppa  that. 

Poppa  was  scared  almost  to  death  when  he 
realized  it.  He  was  all  alone  with  her,  and 
had  none  of  the  children  to  talk  to  about  it; 
though,  for  the  matter  of  that.  Momma  and 
Poppa  had  never  told  the  children  about  their 
own  ailments.  And  now  the  children  had  growed 
up  and  vamoosed.  All  that  was  left  of  the 
fact  that  there  ever  had  been  any  children 
round  the  place  was  the  two  old  names  Momma 
and  Poppa  that  the  old  folks  had  caught  by 
contagion  and  got  to  calling  each  other  by  from 
hearing  themselves  called  them  by  the  children  when 
they  were  children. 

Momma  and  Poppa  had  been  drifting  down  life 
like  a  pair  of  old  mud  turtles  floating  south  on  an 
old  log.  And  now  all  of  a  sudden  one  of  them  felt 
that  the  other’n  was  going  to  roll  off  into  the  muddy 
water  and  sink  downward,  backward,  dead! 

Perhaps  the  poor  turtles  know  and  grieve  and 
mourn  to  the  full  capacity  of  their  tight  shells. 

But  Poppa  was  a  human,  gifted  with  sympathy. 
He  was  old  acquaintances  with  grief  of  every  sort, 
a  pitiful  postgraduate  in  all  a  man  knows  who  has 
been  a  lover,  a  husband,  and  a  father,  and  has  seen 
children  born  from  one  pain  and  ache  to  another 
and  another,  who  has  seen  some  of  his  own  little 
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children  die,  or  pray  for  death  in  the  long  proces¬ 
sion  of  disappointments  and  thwarted  hopes  that 
begin  with  the  first  irretrievable  rattle  lost  over 
the  edge  of  the  crib,  and  pass  on  to  the  rainy  holi¬ 
days,  the  sunny  schooldays,  the  warm  Christmases, 
cracked  dolls,  lost  games,  indignities  from  parents 
who  misunderstand  and  spank,  from  sweethearts 
who  misunderstand  and  flirt,  and  so  on  and  so  forth 
to  the  dreary,  shabby  camp-follower  sorrows  that 
trudge  along  at  the  tail  end  of  the  parade. 

Poppa’s  habit  had  been  to  take  things  as  they 
come,  because,  as  somebody  said,  that’s  the  only  way 
they  come.  He  had  grown  so  jaded  with  existence 
that  he  became  a  veteran  Horatio,  who,  as  Will 
Shakespeare  said,  “fortune’s  buffets  and  rewards 
hast  ta’en  with  equal  thanks.” 


Nothing  had  excited  him  much  of  late  at  the 
store,  at  home,  at  church,  the  lodge,  or  in  the 
newspapers.  As  he  had  worn  what  seemed  to 
be  the  same  suit  of  clothes  for  years,  so  his 
face  had  worn  the  same  suit  of  expressions. 
It  was  hard  to  tell  his  smile  from  his  scowl. 
Funny  things  all  had  a  touch  of  misfortune  in 
them  for  somebody,  and  sad  things  were  all 
kind  of  funny,  so  the  same  twitch  at  the  mus¬ 
cles  about  his  mouth  served  for  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  everything  unusual. 

But  now,  when  Momma  almost  wisht  she 
was  dead,  that  last  dreadful  word  twitched 
Poppa’s  very  heart.  He  felt  as  if  in  the  calm 
slumber  of  habitude  somebody  had  reached 
into  his  breast  and  given  his  heart  a  yank.  And  it 
shivered  and  rattled  as  an  old  doorbell  clamors  pulled 
hard  at  midnight  by  somebody  crying:  “Wake  up! 
Your  house  is  on  fire!” 

POPPA  woke  up.  Instinct  told  him  that  he  must 
save  Momma  and  himself  from  the  incredible 
disaster  of  her  death.  His  business  worries  had 
kept  him  from  noticing  the  little  symptoms  of  her 
decline,  though  she  had  stopped  quarreling  with  him, 
and  had  simply  quarreled  with  life,  with  every¬ 
thing:  the  food,  the  neighbors,  her  clothes,  the 
weather,  her  stummick,  her  head,  her  eyes,  her  feet, 
her  hands,  her  appetite,  her  looks — she  even  com¬ 
plained  of  her  looks! 

And  now,  as  if  scales  had  been  scraped  off  his 
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eyes  Poppa  saw  that  Momma  didn’t  took  good. 
She  didn’t,  look  a  bit  good.  She  looked  something 
scandalous. 

Poppa  belonged  to  a  lodge,  and  he  had  gone  to 
numberless  funerals.  Yet  he  had  hardly  even  im¬ 
agined  that  some  day  his  fellow  members  might  in 
turn  come  to  his  house,  all  dressed  up  with  sashes 
and  plumes  and  swords,  to  march  alongside  the 
black  wagon  that  should  carry  his  one  woman  in  a 
box  to  a  ditch. 

As  if  some  one  had  set  a  moving  picture  going 
against  the  wall  of  his  own  setting  room,  he  saw 
the  whole  thing,  and  he  shuddered  back  from  it 
with  a  cry  that  struck  inward  and  cut  downward 
and  stuck.  He  had  a  fishbone  in  his  throat. 

He  became  suddenly  young  and  arrantly  afraid. 
He  wanted  to  run  to  his  wife  and  cling  to  her  and 
beg  her  not  to  think  of  such  things.  But  he  had 
given  up  the  habit  of  hugging  Momma  or  taking 
her  into  his  lap  or  sitting  on  the  arm  of  her  chair 
since  the  ancient  days  when  the  first  child  began 
to  take  notice. 

He  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  old  ways,  but  it 
would  have  looked  foolish,  and  the  two  trumps 
had  been  afraid  of  each  other’s  love  for  years  and 
years. 

He  did  nothing  and  said  nothing;  but  he  did  a 
heap  of  thinking.  “Heap”  was  the  word,  for  his 
thoughts  wrere  like  a  pile  of  dead  leaves,  tarnished, 
crumpled  brown  leaves  that  had  been  green  and 
radiant  and  breathing  once. 

His  thoughts  were  a  heap  of  autumnal  rubbish 
set  on  fire.  Red  torment  ran  through  them,  and 
they  writhed  and  twisted  as  if  a  new  life  had  come 
back  to  them  just  that  they  might  suffer  a  little  more. 

The  terror  stung  him  to  a  determination.  “I’ll  call 
the  doctor,”  he  said.  He  rose  from  his  chair  and 
shuffled  to  the  telephone.  Momma  ran  after  him  and 
dragged  his  hands  down,  crying:  “I  don  t  want  to 
see  that  old  fool.  I’ll  go  jump  in  the  river  if  you 
send  for  him.  I  couldn’t  stand  the  sight  of  him.” 

“When  a  woman’s  too  sick  to  see  the  doctor," 
Poppa  said,  “it’s  high  time  somebody  called  him  in.” 


He  backed  round  and  bunted  her  away  with  the 
minimum  of  grace  and  the  maximum  of  devotion, 
and  held  her  at  a  distance  until  he  got  the  number. 

Momma  flopped  helplessly  into  a  chair  and  cried 
like  a  petulant  little  girl,  while  Poppa  ordered  the 
doctor  to  put  on  his  shoes  and  come  right  over. 

She  was  still  pouting  like  a  little  girl  when  Dr. 
Noxon  came.  Her  lips  were  pushed  out  and  her  chin 
was  purse-drawn  when  he  asked  her  what  was  the 
matter  .of  her.  He  held  her  wrist  in  one  hand  and 
his  watch  in  the  other,  glanced  at  her  tongue,  and 
in  a  lowered  voice  asked  one  or  two  very  personal 
questions. 

Poppa  did  most  of  the  talking,  while  Dr.  Noxon 
nodded  and  said :  “I  see,  I  see.”  As  might  have  been 
expected,  he  left  two  sets  of  pills,  one  kind  to  be 
taken  after  each  meal  and  before  retiring,  and  an¬ 
other  kind  of  pill  to  be  taken  on  arising  and  every 
three  hours. 

Momma  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing  in  the 
old  owl’s  face,  and  as  soon  as  he  closed  the  door 
she  bust  right  out.  It  was  not  a  nice  laugh — hys¬ 
terics  like.  She  whooped:  “I’ve  seen  that  old  nui¬ 
sance  leave  those  same  fool  pills  on  those  same  fool 
pieces  of  paper  since  we  first  come  to  Carthage  and 
called  him  in.  Everybody  that  ever  took  ’em  has 
died,  and  I  guess  it’s  my  turn!  And  I  don’t  care! 

Her  laughter  ended  in  the  wild  weeping  of  a  young 
girl,  and  Poppa  was  almost  distracted.  She  went  to 
bed  all  wore  out,  but  she  couldn’t  sleep. 

She  kept  him  awake  worse  when  she  laid  still 
trying  not  to  wake  him  than  she  did  when  she 
thrashed  about  and  groaned. 

THAT  was  a  long  night,  and  Poppa  entertained 
a  whole  herd  of  nightmares  without  falling 
asleep,  or,  if  he  did,  he  didn’t  know  it  and  it 
didn’t  do  him  a  mite  of  good. 

He  waited  a  day  or  two  to  see  what  effect  Dr. 
Noxon’s  immemorial  pills  would  have.  They  had 
even  less  effect  than  he  expected  they  would. 

The  third  day  he  took  the  almost  sacrilegious  step 
of  seeing  one  of  the  other  doctors.  Dr.  Champe 
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refused  to  call  since  Mrs.  Lundy  was  known  to  be 
one  of  Dr.  Noxon’s  regular  customers,  a  life  mem¬ 
ber  in  his  pill  association. 

But  Poppa  threatened  to  brain  Champe  if  he  didn’t 
see  Momma,  and  he  consented  to  see  her  if  she  would 
call  after  dark.  Poppa  had  to  drive  her  there  “like 
a  pig  to  market,”  he  said,  and  he  was  more  wore  out 
than  what  she  was. 

Dr.  Champe  gave  spoon  medicines.  They  were 
bittersweet  and  sticky,  and  had  no  effect  whatever 
except  to  cause  a  brief  ague  of  nausea  and  leave  a 
nasty  taste  on  the  tongue. 

A  third  doctor  tried  massage,  another  electricity. 
Momma  even  flirted  with  science — science  with  a 
capital  S.  But  the  optimism  that  was  ladled  out 
to  her  made  her  sicker  than  Dr.  Champe  s  sticky 
sweet  medicine.  She  was  in  one  of  those  moods  when 
a  cheerful  word  or  a  smile  is  a  deadly  insult. 

The  last  doctor  in  town  advised  a  trip,  a  change 
of  climate  and  environment.  Momma  ridiculed  the 
idea,  but  Poppa  telegraphed  their  married  daughter 
in  Terre  Haute  that  Momma  was  coming,  and  he 
fairly  boosted  her  on  the  train. 

Momma  was  dismal  and  ashamed  of  being  dumped 
as  a  burden  on  a  daughter  she  had  always  babied 
even  after  Hattie  (now  Mrs.  Fred  Eppes)  had  babies 
of  her  own.  So  the  reunion  lacked  the  delight  that 
belonged  to  the  occasion. 

Hattie  hugged  her  mother  hard  and  squealed . 
“Why,  Momma,  you’re  looking  fine!” 

Momma  was  doleful  enough  to  remember  her  own 
woes,  and  she  groaned:  “You  just  say  that!  I  don  t 
feel  a  bit  good  and  I’m  a  sight!  Don’t  show  me 
to  any  of  your  swell  Tei'ra  Hut  friends,  for  I  11  dis¬ 
grace  you.” 

Hattie  had  hard  sledding  before  her.  Her  mother 
did  not  even  want  to  cheer  up.  She  wanted  to  be 
sick,  and  she  doubled  her  misery  by  bewailing  the 
fact  that  she  couldn’t  throw  off  her  gloom.  She  tried 
to  smile  once  or  twice,  but  Hattie  begged  her  not  to. 

Since  Momma  would  neither  go  calling  nor  re¬ 
ceive  callers,  she  was  not  easy  to  enteitain.  She 
was  ashamed  of  her  shabby  clothes  and  her  dowdy 
appearance,  and  so  was  Hattie. 

Hattie  would  not  admit  it,  though  she  did  say  that 
Poppa,  with  all  his  money,  ought  to  dress  her  up 
better.  Poor  Poppa  had  tried  to.  The  average 
American  husband  does  not  often  get  the  chance  to 
complain  of  his  wife’s  thrift  in  clothes,  but  Mr. 
Lundy,  little  as  he  noticed  such  things,  had  finally 
urged  Momma  to  spend  a  little  more  money  on  duds 
now  that  the  children  were  buying  their  own.  But 
his  well-meant  hints  had  only  depressed  her  the  more, 
and  she  had  retorted  that  he  was  sick  and  tired  of 
her  and  her  old  face. 

He  had  dropped  the  subject.  Hattie  had  no  better 
success.  All  that  she  succeeded  in  accomplishing  was 
a  round  of  the  Terre  Haute  physicians— especially 
of  those  frightful  personages  known  as  “specialists.” 
Each  of  these  found  Tiis  specialty  in  Momma,  and 
went  after  it.  One  of  them  got  away  with  a  large 
number  of  her  teeth  before  she  could  fight  him  off. 

Others  offered  to  remove  various  parts  of  her,  but 
she  declined  to  be  separated  from  any  more  of  her 
fixtures. 

She  reduced  Hattie’s  general  practitioner  almost 
to  nervous  prostration,  and  at  last,  in  order  to  get 
her  off  his  hands  and  off  her  daughter’s  nerves,  he 
casually  recommended  a  New  \ork  specialist,  Dr. 
Courtneidge,  who  had  the  monopoly  on  a  very  ab¬ 
struse  operation  dealing  with  the  pancreas  or  some¬ 
thing  that  Momma  didn’t  even  know  she  had. 

She  was  quite  overawed  at  finding  herself  the 
proud  possessor  of  such  a  thing.  She  felt  like  an 
old  watch  that  has  suddenly  learned  it  has  had 
jeweled  movements  all  these  years.  But  after  a  few 
hours  of  being  interested  in  herself  she  slumped 
again  and  said  she  guessed  she’d  take  her  old  pan¬ 
creas  back  to  Carthage  with  her.  She’d  got  along 
with  it  so  far,  and,  seeing  as  she’d  denied  herself 
a  trip  to  New  York  all  her  life  for  fun,  she  cer¬ 
tainly  wa’n’t  going  all  that  ways  to  let  a  doctor  poke 
a  knife  into  her. 

Hattie  fumed  and  bullied  in  vain  for  a  day  or  two, 
then  she  fired  off  a  telegram  to  Poppa  to  come  over 
at  once. 

POPPA  was  putting  through  a  big  land  deal  and 
the  telegram  nearly  jolted  him  out  of  his  wits. 
He  would  not  wait  to  extend  his  option.  He  ran 
down  to  the  station  and  swung  on  a  train  just  pull¬ 
ing  out.  He  did  not  even  stop  for  the  collar,  tooth¬ 
brush,  and  nightgown  that  constituted  his  usual 

going-away  equipment.  . 

He  spent  a  horrible  night  in  the  smoking  car, 
sleeping  among  his  distorted  limbs  like  a  wrecked 
grasshopper.  At  Terre  Haute  he  took  a  taxicab  to 
Hattie’s  house,  and  was  in  such  a  mental  and  facial 
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disarray  when  he  rang  the  bell  that  the  inaid  who 
answered  it  slammed  the  door  on  him  and  ran  to 
tell  her  mistress  that  they  was  a  crazy  man  on  the 
porch. 

Hattie  peeked  through  the  little  side  window  and 
recognized  her  father,  and  flung  open  the  door  and 
her  arms  to  him. 

He  expected  to  find  Momma  on  her  deathbed,  but 
she  was  at  breakfast,  crying  into  her  rolled  oats. 

“What  on  earth  is  the  matter  of  you,  Momma?” 
he  gasped. 

“Nothing’s  the  matter  of  me,”  she  snapped.  “What 
on  earth’s  the  matter  of  you?  Had  your  breakfast? 
Seddown!  And— Hattie,  could  you  ask  your  girl  to 
fry  him  a  negg — turned  over,  you  remember;  and 
if  the  coffee’s  out,  here  you  can  have  the  rest  of 
mine.” 

Poppa  sank  into  a  chair  and  consented  to  break 
his  fast  while  the  news  was  broken  to  him.  The 
word  “pancreas”  dazed  him.  It  sounded  like  some¬ 
thing  for  breakfast  till  Hattie  explained.  Then  he 
was  convinced.  There  is  something  about  a  new 
word  that  solves  all  mysteries  for  most  people,  and 
Poppa  was  very  much  like  most  people. 

When  Hattie  had  explained  that  Dr.  Appleyard 
himself  had  settled  upon  the  pancreas  and  its  mal¬ 
functioning,  or  something  like  that,  as  the  secret  of 
Momma’s  indomitable  obscurities,  Poppa  set  his  jaw. 

“When’s  first  train  to  N’York?”  he  asked. 

“I’m  not  goin’,  I  tell  you,”  Momma  pealed.  “I’m 
not  goin’  one  step.” 

“You  are  goin’!”  Poppa  stormed.  “Why  ain’t  you 
goin’?” 

“Because  it  costs  too  much  money.” 

That  is  a  thing  a  man  likes  to  say  for  himself. 
He  cannot  endure  to  hear  anyone  else  tell  it  to  him. 
It  is  insulting.  When  the  children  were  young, 
Momma  had  always  said  it  first  when  she  wanted 
to  make  sure  of  his  consenting  to  an  expenditure. 
Things  she  would  never  have  browbeaten  or  wept 
out  of  him  into  permitting,  she  could  always  force 
him  to  force  her  to  accept  by  that  approach — using 
the  word  “force”  as  card  tricksters  do  when  they 
deftly  permit  you  to  drag  from  them  the  one  card 
that  will  work  the  trick. 

But  now  Momma  was  not  stacking  the  cards.  She 
had  economized  for  so  many  decades  that  money  had 
become  a  thing  sacrosanct.  Unwittingly  she  had 
dealt  Poppa  the  deadliest  humiliation  in  her  power, 
for  he  was  what  Carthage  people  called  “rich”;  he 
had  lands  and  lands  in  his  own  and  Momma’s  name, 
and  big  sums  out  on  mortgages. 

A  standard  of  living  that  had  been  forced  on  him 
by  his  early  poverty  had  sufficed  him  in  his  gradual 
wealth. 

A  new  suit  of  clothes  was  a  nuisance.  Extra  serv¬ 
ants  were  like  unwelcome  guests  that  never  went 
home.  The  simplest  food  everlastingly  repeated  was 
all  his  stomach  craved. 

MOMMA  would  as  soon  have  had  the  measles 
as  a  limousine,  and  jewels  on  her  fingers  would 
have  crippled  her  like  inflammatory  rheuma¬ 
tism.  The  changing  styles  of  Paris  interested  her 
as  much  as  the  tides  of  Barnegat.  She  had  not 
changed  the  manner  of  wearing  her  hair  since  she 
was  a  mother  for  the  first  time,  and  her  dresses 
were  made  by  a  sewing  woman  who  was  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  gossip  of  the  families  she  moved  among 
than  in  the  daily  hints  from  Paris. 

With  money  pouring  in  in  amounts  whose  impor¬ 
tance  neither  husband  nor  wife  ever  thought  of 
translating  into  luxuries,  and  seeping  out  in  a  slow 
trickle,  the  old  couple  had  come  near  to  being  misers 
without  dreaming  of  stinginess. 

This  last  big  land  deal  of  Poppa’s  had  brought  him 
to  a  sudden  realization  that  he  was  a  pretty  big  fel¬ 
low.  The  banks  had  begun  to  turn  to  him  with 
opportunities  for  large  turnovers,  and  bonds  were 
offered  him  in  bundles. 

And  so  when  Momma  implied  that  a  trip  to  New 
York,  to  save  her  life  maybe,  was  beyond  his  means, 
he  was  hurt  and  enraged,  and  in  his  anger  he  rose 
to  an  eloquence  of  gallantry  he  never  would  have 
achieved  in  a  more  temperate  mood. 

“Too  much  money,  hey?  You  think  you  can’t 
afford  it,  do  you?  Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  can 
afford  to  send  you  to  any  town  that  anybody  else 
can  afford  to  go  to.  And  if  that  old  pankers  doctor 
has  got  any  patients  at  tall  besides  millionaires,  and 
if  he  don’t  charge  more’n  a  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  a  patient,  you  can  have  the  best  operation  he’s 
got  in  his  shop.” 

Momma  braced  up  a  bit  at  this  and  gave  Hattie 
a  proud  look  as  much  as  to  say:  “You  haven’t  mar¬ 
ried  the  only  successful  man  in  the  world,  Mrs. 
Eppes.”  But  she  shook  her  head. 

“You  ain’t  goin’  to  bankrupt  yourself  shippin’  me 
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to  any  doctor,  for  I'm  not  worth  it.  And  that’s  all 
there  is  about  it.” 

“Not  worth  it?”  Poppa  cried  with  the  fervor,  if 
not  the  rhetoric,  of  a  Romeo.  “Well,  if  you  ain’t 
worth  it.  I’d  like  to  know  who  is?  All  I  got  is  none 
too  much  to  spend  on  you.  And  if  I  had  ten  times 
as  much,  what’d  it  be  worth  if  I  lost  you,  Momma?” 

This  was  so  poetic  and  beautiful  that  Momma  had 
to  get  mad  or  break  down  and  beller,  so  she  put  up 
a  big  fight. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  very  well  for  you  to  say,  but  what 
it  comes  down  to  is:  You’re  sending 
me  away  to  die  like  a  dawg  outside 
somewheres ;  you  want  to  treat  me  the 
way  they  do  the  old  rats  that  they 
give  a  poison  to  that  guarantees  they 
don’t  die  in  the  house.” 

“Aw,  Momma!”  was  all  Poppa  could 
groan.  But  Hattie  lit  into  her  mother 
with  all  the  vigor  of  a  true  and  duti¬ 
ful  American  child. 

“Why,  Momma  Lundy!  You  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  You  must 
be  out  of  your  mind  to  talk  thataway 
when  Poppa  is  so  nice  and  so  worried.” 

“That’s  right!  Pick  on  me!”  Mom¬ 
ma  moaned,  taking  un¬ 
fair  refuge  in  cowardly 
tears.  “But  I  notice 
nobody  is  offering  to  go 
to  New  York  with  me.” 

Hattie  spoke  first. 

“I’d  go  in  a  minute  if  I 
could  leave  the  chil¬ 
dren,  but  with  little 
Eddie  having  his  ton¬ 
sils  removed  to-morrow 
and  Fannie’s  chicken 
pox  just  coming  out — ” 

Poppa  sighed.  “I’ll 
go,  of  course,  if  you 
want  me  to.” 

Momma  saw  the  re¬ 
luctance  in  his  assent, 
and,  though  she  knew 
that  he  had  some 
strong  business  reason 
behind  it, her  cantanker¬ 
ous  mood  took  umbrage 
at  it.  “What’d  I  tell 
you?  Well,  I  will  go. 

I’ll  go  all  by  myself,  to 
some  lonely  old  hotel, 
and  if  I  never  come 
back  nobody  will  know 
the  difference.” 

“Of  course  you  shan’t 
go  by  yourself,  honey,” 

Poppa  protested.  “I  was 
only  thinkin’  that  if  I 
could  go  home  for  a 
while  I  could  set  my 

business  to  rights  and  prob’ly  close  up  a  big  deal  I 
had  on  when  I  got  Hattie’s  wire.  If  I  was  to  put  that 
through,  it  would  net  me  a  couple  o’  thousand,  and 
that  would  go  a  long  ways  toward  paying  for  your 
operation,  most  likely;  and  then  I  could  come  on  and 
be  with  you  whilst  you  was  convalescing;  and  then, 
if  anything  was  to  happen  to  me,  the  business  would 
be  all  right  and  I’d  leave  you  and  the  children  fixed.” 

THIS  was  the  simple,  humble  statement  of  his 
mind  in  the  matter;  that  solemn  devotion  to  his 
work  that  makes  a  priestcraft  and  an  art  of 
business.  Like  all  successful  creators,  he  consecrated 
himself  to  his  work  and  sacrificed  himself  to  its  com¬ 
pletion.  No  poet  or  sculptor  could  have  a  holier  or 
purer  ambition  for  perfection  and  a  flawless  con¬ 
clusion,  and  there  was  no  more  thought  of  selfish¬ 
ness  or  greed. 

Momma  understood  and  loved  him,  but  the  disease 
in  her  soul  took  offense  at  everything;  and,  though 
she  realized  the  selflessness  of  his  motive,  she  took 
a  perverse  delight  in  distorting  it. 

Then  ensued  one  of  those  duels  in  which  each  took 
the  wrong  side  with  a  kind  of  devoted  insincerity. 
Poppa  frantically  declared  that  he  would  go  and 
nothing  should  stop  him,  and  she  as  frantically  de¬ 
clared  that  if  he  went  she  wouldn’t. 

Momma  insisted  that  she  hadn’t  a  friend  on  earth 
or  in  New  York,  and  she  would  rather  go  back  and 
die  in  her  own  bed  than  die  alone  in  New  York. 

This  reminded  her  distraught  husband  that  she 
did  have  a  friend  in  New  York,  her  old  playmate, 
Ella  Jemison,  who  had  married  Sam  Killip  and  gone 
to  New  York  and  fortune. 

“Oh,  yes,  I’m  likely  to  ask  rich  folks  like  her  to 
take  me  in!”  Momma  sobbed.  “She  wouldn’t  look 


Momma’s  soft  old  knees  caved  in  and  she  sat  on  the  valise 


at  me.  She’s  forgotten  she  ever  knew  me,  though 
we  are  kind  of  second  cousins  by  marriage.” 

“Well,  her  husband  hasn’t  forgot  he  ever  knew 
me,”  Poppa  snapped.  “Didn’t  I  have  a  letter  from 
him  only  the  other  day,  and  didn’t  he  say  his  wife 
asked  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  you?” 

“Sam  Killip  wrote  to  you!”  Momma  cried.  “How’d 
rich  folks  like  him  come  to  write  to  you?” 

Poppa  winced  again  at  being  a  prophet  without 
honor  in  his  own  home.  “Oh,  I  guess  he  ain’t  the 
only  rich  folks  in  the  world.  He  said  he  saw  I  was 
a  director  in  the  Third  National  Bank,  and  he  wanted 
to  enlarge  his  capital,  and  he  could  offer  me  a  chance 
to  git  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  patent  locomotive 
stoker  he  was  pushing.  He  said  he  was  a  little  short 
of  cash.” 

“Sam  Killip  short  of  cash!” 

“Rich  folks  are  always  short  of  cash,”  Poppa  ex¬ 
plained.  “That’s  why  they’re  rich.  The  minute  they 
git  any  cash  they  put  it  into  something  and  make 
it  work.  I  was  going  to  tell  Sam  I  couldn’t  see  my 
way  clear,  but  if  Ella  will  look  after  you  a  little 
I’ll  help  him  out.” 

This  put  a  new  face  on  the  matter.  Instead  of 
going  to  New  York  as  a  decrepit,  friendless  villager, 
imploring  the  pity  of  an  old  acquaintance  on  whom 
her  only  claim  was  an  old  acquaintance,  she  was 
offered  a  chance  to  float  in  upon  her  as  a  bearer 
of  rich  gifts.  She  smiled  evenly  and  thought  of  the 
Three  Wise  Men. 

“I’d  go  there  as  a  kind  of  a  Mrs.  Magi  then?” 

“Yes!  Exactly!  And  I  guess  she’d  treat  you  like 
a  grand  duchess,  or  something.” 

“Oh,  no,  I  don’t  see  how  I  could,”  Momma  sighed, 
slumping  again,  too  deeply  dejected  to  reach  out  and 
pluck  the  golden  apple.  ( Continued  on  page  25)' 
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"N  August,  1878,  as  1  was 
nearing  my  thirtieth  birth¬ 
day,  the  average  daily  is¬ 
sue  of  our  paper  reached 
about  fifty  thousand  copies,  and 
we  bought  the  “Post  and  Mail,” 
thus  securing  a  very  good  per¬ 
fecting  press  as  well  as  the 

service  of  the  Associated  Press.  , 

With  this  acquisition  and  the  eclipse  of  btorey  s 
-Evening  Telegram,”  we  felt  that  our  permanency 
was  practically  assured.  Things  were  going  so 
well  in  our  business  and  so  ill  in  my  own  condi¬ 
tion  that  a  vacation  in  Europe  was  planned  toi 
me.  1  had  broken  down  from  overwork,  and  de 
veloped  nervous  prostration,  with  accompanying 
melancholia.  Utterly  unfit  for  such  a  journey,  1 
sailed  from  New  York  early  in  the  spring  oi  187. . 
I  found  myself  without  an  acquaintance  on  the  boat, 
and  before  we  were  a  day  out  I  was  quite  ready  to 
jump  overboard  and  end  my  wretched,  desolate  ex¬ 
istence.  As  I  was  walking  the  deck,  meditating  on 
the  thing,  a  kindly  woman,  who  divined  my  agony, 
boldly  introduced  herself.  I  have  no  thought  of  hint¬ 
ing  that  there  was  anything  unwomanly  in  her  man¬ 
ner  Quite  the  contrary.  As  an  angel  of  mercy  might 
have  done  it  in  the  gentlest  fashion  possible,  she 
asked  a  question,  told  me  who  she  was,  and  suggested 
that  we  walk  the  deck.  Then  she  introduced  her 
husband.  I  have  no  doubt  she  saved  my  life. 

She  “mothered”  me  until,  in  London— the  Worlds 
( Congress  of  Physicians  being  in  session— she  handed 
me  over  to  a  company  of  Chicago  doctors,  who  took 
me  in  hand,  trailed  me  over  the  Continent  with  them, 
and  enlisted  my  interest  in  things  about  me.  Out 
of  it  all  Will  Crane,  the  actor,  and  his  wife  were 
numbered  among  my  most  valued  friends. 

I  not  only  continued  my  search  for  Spencer,  the 
absconding  'banker,  as  I  have  already  said,  but  was 
able  to  engage  in  other  work  which  proved  of  value 
in  my  after  life. 

Irish  Girls  Make  the  Best  Wives 


I  WENT  to  Paris.  I  met  Oambetta  and  Clemen- 
eeau.  Both  were  intimate  friends  of  my  cousins, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Morland  Crawford,  who  were 
people  of  note  in  their  day.  Crawford  and  the  novel¬ 
ist  Thackeray  had  been  friends  from  early  manhood. 
They  were  both  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  room¬ 
mates  at  2  Lamb  Court,  Inner  Temple,  studying  law ; 
members  of  the  same  London  clubs;  and  both  turned 
to  journalism  rather  than  the  profession  of  law. 
\s  the  years  went  on  Thackeray  became  a  partial 
owner  of  the  London  “Daily  News”  and,  upon  his 
suggestion,  Crawford  was  appointed  in  1851  resi¬ 
dent  correspondent  at  Paris  for  the  paper.  What 
Thackeray  thought  of  his  friend  may  best  be  learned 
from  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Crawford,  who 
had  nursed  him  through 
a  critical  illness  in  1849 
— one  which  well-nigh 
left  the  story  of  “Pen- 
dennis”  forever  unfin¬ 
ished.  The  letter  was  of 
the  book  in  which  Thack¬ 
eray  visualized  Crawford 
as  George  Warrington, 
the  friend  of  Arthur 
Pendennis.  In  it  he  said : 

‘•You  win  find  much  to  re¬ 
mind  you  of  old  talks  in  this 
hook.  There  is  somethin?  ol 
you  in  Warrington,  hut  he  is 
nol  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to 
you.  for.  taking  you  all¬ 
round,  you  are  the  most 
genuine  fellow  that 
strayed  from  a  better  world 
into  this.  You  don't  smoke, 
and  he  is  a  confirmed  smoker 
of  tobacco.  Bordeaux  and 
Bort.  were  your  favorites  at 
•The  Deanery'  and  'The  Gar¬ 
rick,'  and  Warrington  is  guz¬ 
zling  beer.  But  he  has  your 
honestv,  and,  like  you,  couldn  t 
posture  if  he  tried.  You  had 
a  strong  affinity  lor  the 
Irish.  May  you  some  day 
tind  an  Irish  girl  to  lead  you 
10  matrimony.  There  s  no 
such  good  wife  as  a  dangn 
ter  of  Brin.” 

The  “Deanery”  and  the 
“Garrick”  were  two 
well-known  clubs  ot 
London.  The  Deanery 
was  in  Dean  Street, 

Soho.  Among  the  nota¬ 
ble^  who  had  made  it  at 
least  a  temporary  home 
were  Goldsmith  and  De 


THINGS  SEEN 


MELVILLE  E.  STONE 

VII — AN  EXCURSION 

How  closely  to-day's  seething  Irish 
situation  parallels  that  ol  forty  years 
ago,  when  Parnell  was  battling  lor 
parliamentary  change  as  opposed  to 
violent  separation,  is  revealed  in  these 
pages  from  Mr.  Stone  s  own  story 


“As  a  tribute  of  friendship  to  Melville  Stone, 
wrote  Clemenceau  on  this  picture.  The  friend¬ 
ship  has  lasted  for  forty-one  years.  In  1879 
the  great  Frenchman  was  already  “the  Tiger. 
Mr.  Stone  found  him  “viciously  uncompromis¬ 
ing  in  his  urgency  for  an  untainted  democracy  ’ 
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Crawford  was  to  find  was  Emily, 
the  granddaughter  of  Amelia 
Fox  Johnstone  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  my  mother’s  aunt.  When 
a  girl  of  seventeen  she  went  to 
Paris  to  study  at  the  Sorbonne. 
While  yet  in  her  teens  she  sent 
some  articles  to  the  London 
“Morning  Star,”  which  so  pleased 
the  editor  that  he  appointed  her  as  his  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent.  Thus  she  and  Crawford  met  and  in  1864 
they  were  married.  Thackeray  was  not  privileged 
to  attend  the  wedding.  He  died  in  1868. 

For  twenty-two  years,  until  the  death  of  Crawford 
in  1885,  the  couple  worked  together  in  a  literary 
partnership  seldom  likened.  They  were  both  jour¬ 
nalists  of  the  best  type,  having  wide  knowledge  of 
affairs,  keen  sense  of  perspective,  fine  literary  style, 
ceaseless  industry,  and  a  vivid  appreciation  of  the 
responsibilities  attaching  to  the  office. 

Richard  Whiteing,  in  his  valuable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  British  journal¬ 
ism,  “My  Harvest,”  says  of 
the  twain: 

“Mrs.  Crawford  was  as  Important, 
to  put  it  mildly,  as  the  man  who 
had  given  her  the  name  by  which 
she  was  so  widely  known.  She  had 
extraordinary  facility  with  the  pen. 
The  sex  attributes  of  mind,  as  com¬ 
monly  generalized,  seemed  to  have 
changed :  hers  was  the  will  behind 
the  instrument,  the  address,  the 
energy  to  face  the  world.  Under 
growing  infirmities,  his  part  de¬ 
clined  to  the  practice  of  the  domes 
tie  virtues.  He  was  a  dignified  per¬ 
son  who  had  been  a  good  hand  In 
his  day,  but  that  day  was  gone:  and 
since  he  could  no  longer  fill  the  part 
of  the  new  man  of  the  period,  it 
was  filled  for  him  in  their  common 
interest,  by  bis  partner,  as  the  new 
woman.  For  the  'Daily  News'  she 
wrote'  one  kind  of  political  letter 
befitting  the  gravity  of  the  subject, 
and  for  'Truth'  quite  another,  a  per¬ 
fect  storehouse  of  the  anecdote  of 
the  day  as  it  bore  on  the  drama  of 
public  life.  She  knew  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  men,  especially  on  the  Republi¬ 
can  side  :  Gambetta  was  often  to  be 
met  at  her  luncheon  table.  With 
this,  she  produced  endless  articles 
tor  the  reviews,  British  and  Ameri 
can,  and  1  think  had  another  corre¬ 
spondence  lor  a  New  York  paper, 
it  was  an  all-devouring  activity. 
Some  of  the  work  had  the  blemishes 
of  haste,  none  of  it  was  less  than 
workmanlike.  There  was  a  power¬ 
ful  rnind  behind  it,  too  often  doing 
less  than  justice  to  itself,  but — one 
must  live  !  A  chance  word  of  hers 
once  put  me  ou  the  track  of  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  character  in  a  common 
friend,  at  which  I  had  been  tinker¬ 
ing  for  years.  She  was  handsome, 
but  in  a  mannish  way — a  big, 
powerful  head,  lips  apt  for  a  smile 
or  a  resolve,  a  solid  block  of  brow, 
with  sparkling  Irish  eyes  to  light 
its  recesses  with  promise  of  good 
fellowship  and  entertainment.  As 
she  advanced  in  age  she  looked  like 
a  marquise  of  the  old  school,  with  a 
mass  of  silvery  white  hair — war¬ 
ranted  natural  tor  the  indispensable 
effect  of  the  peruke. 

“In  her  husband's  interest  she 
fought  the  great  Blowitz  in  a  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  primacy  of  the  press 
gallery  at  the  Assembly.  In  their 
relations  with  the  questor  of  that 
body  the  correspondents  were  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  suffrages  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  Blowitz  sighed  for  the 
post,  and  began  to  make  Interest 
with  the  little  constituency  for  the 
next  sessional  election.  Crawford  s 
prospects  looked  poor,  but  when  the 
lady  entered  into  the  fray,  they 
soon  improved.  She  interviewed  the 
authorities,  she  wrought  by  turns 
on  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  con¬ 
stituency,  she  stuck  at  nothing,  and 
she  won.  The  great  one  bated  no 
jot  of  grandeur  in  defeat.  When  he 
saw  how  things  were  going,  he  took 
care  to  cast  his  vote  on  the  win¬ 
ning  side,  with  compliments  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  hearts  of  his  sup 
porters  by  inference  at  the  expense, 
of  their  heads." 


V  one-eyed  man  may  be  a  lawyer,  but  not  a  watch¬ 
maker.  Gambetta  tore  out  one  of  his  eyes  rather  than 
follow  the  trade  to  which  his  father  had  apprenticed  him 


Quincey  and  Hazlitt, 
arid  George  Morland,  the 
talented  but  dissipated 
painter,  for  whom 
Crawford  was  named. 
It  was  rather  a  breeding 
house  of  journalists. 
Thackeray,  George  Au¬ 
gustus  Sala,  and  Craw¬ 
ford  all  frequented  it. 
The  Garrick  was,  as 
it  is  to-day,  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  for  actors  and 
newspaper  men. 

The ‘Irish  wife  whom 


her 


The  London  “Daily  News” 
was  sold  to  a  syndicate  of  which 
Henry  Labouchere  was  a  mem- 
uer.  He  was  always  a  rover  by  nature.  He  went  to 
Paris  and  fell  in  with  the  Crawfords  After  the 
fall  of  the  Emperor  in  1870  the  siege  of  Pans  was 
on  The  Crawfords  went  with  their  young  childien 
to’ Tours,  where  Gambetta,  escaping  from  the  me¬ 
tropolis  by  balloon,  had  established  a  branch  of  the 
Government  of  National  Defense.  ‘  Labby  re^- 
mained  in  Paris  and  wrote  his  memorable  letters  ol 
a  “Besieged  Resident.”  A  friendship  between  the 
correspondents  sprang  up,  and  when  Laboucheie 
founded  “Truth”  in  1877.  Mrs.  Crawford,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  other  work,  wrote  a  weekly  Paris  lettei 
which  she  continued  throughout  the  rest  of  her  lite. 
Her  husband  died  in  1885,  and  the  post  of  Paris 
correspondent  for  the  “Daily  News”  was  given  her 
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lican.  He  had  a  great  admiration 
for  the  American  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  had  he  lived  would 
certainly  have  striven  to  model 
the  French  system  much  more 
closely  upon  our  own. 

Clemenceau  and  Gambetta 
worked  to  the  same  end,  yet  not 
in  the  same  groups.  Clemenceau 
was  a  far  greater  radical,  and  in 
the  end  the  two  were  not  at  one 
as  to  either  their  aims  or  meth¬ 
ods.  The  “Tiger”  was  viciously 
uncompromising  in  his  urgency 
for  an  untainted  democracy.  He 
regarded  the  republic  as  an  ex¬ 
periment,  well  enough  in  its  way, 
nevertheless  an  experiment.  He 
sturdily  battled  against  colonial 
expansion,  because  he  felt  that 
France  needed  all  her  strength  to 
complete  the  task  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion — moral  and  economic — after 
the  debacle  of  1870.  A  brilliant 
journalist  and  a  master  of  par¬ 
liamentary  tactics,  he  unseated 
one  government  after  another  for 
years.  And  he  did  great  things 
for  his  country.  He,  more  than 
anyone  else,  made  possible  the  im¬ 
possible.  He  so  stabilized  the 
democratic  spirit  of  France  as  to 
keep  the  republic  in  existence  and 
in  growing  efficiency  for  now  half 
a  century. 

T  met  him  again  in  1918,  and 
of  my  better  acquaintance  there¬ 
after  I  shall  have  more  to  say 


without  reduction  of  compensation.  She,  at  my  re¬ 
quest,  did  occasional  work  for  the  Associated  Press. 
Notably,  in  1899,  she  contributed  a  most  graphic 
series  of  pen  pictures  of  the  Dreyfus  trial  at  Rennes. 

She  made  me  acquainted  with  Labouchere  and 
Horace  Voules,  his  manager  on  “Truth.”  So  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  Associated  Press  was  able  to  report 
the  coronation  of  King  Edward  in  1902  in  a  fashion 
theretofore  unknown  in  England.  Our  correspond¬ 
ents  occupied  a  pew  in  the  south  transept  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  not  far  from  a  door.  Sheet  by  sheet 
their  copy  was  smuggled  out  by  a  messenger,  who 
took  it  to  Voules’s  house  in  a  near-by  street.  There 
it  was  telephoned  to  our  main  office  and  put  upon  the 
cable.  Wherefore  the  American  papers  had  a  much 
quicker  service  than  the  journals  of  London. 

Still  another  valued  friend  whose  acquaintance  I 
made  through  the  intermediation  of  my  cousin  was 
Percy  Bunting,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  “Con¬ 
temporary  Review,”  the  great  Liberal  periodical.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Jabez  Bunting,  a  famous 
Wesleyan  Methodist  preacher.  I  found  Percy  Bunt¬ 
ing  of  great  assistance  in  determining  my  view  of 
British  politics. 

Mrs.  Crawford  in  her  latter  days  took  up  her  resi¬ 
dence  at  Senlis,  and  was  there  when  the  Germans  in¬ 
vaded  the  place  in  1914.  She  never  survived  the 
shock.  She  went  to  Bristol,  England,  to  live  with  a 
son  and  died  in  1917. 

Leon  Gambetta  was  the  godfather  of  Mrs.  Craw¬ 
ford’s  only  daughter,  Leona  Crawford,  a  beautiful 
girl,  who  was  accidentally  drowned  in  a  Swiss  lake 
while  yet  in  her  teens. 

The  dramatic  story  of  Gambetta’s  tempestuous 
life  has  rarely  been  equaled.  The  son  of  a  small 
grocer  of  Cahors,  in  the  south  of  France,  he  was 
apprenticed  by  his  father  to  a  watchmaker.  Hating 
the  occupation,  and  ambitious  to  become  a  lawyer, 
it  was  said  that  he  tore  out  an  eye  and  unfitted  him¬ 
self  for  the  business  to  which  he  had  been  assigned.  A 
maiden  aunt  helped  him  to  take  a  course  at  the 
Sorbonne,  in  Paris,  and  achieve  his  goal.  As  in  the 
cases  of  Byron  and  the  younger  Dumas,  he  awoke 
one  morning  to  find  himself  famous.  It  was  in  the 
days  of  the  Second  Empire,  two  years  before  the 
Battle  of  Sedan  and  the  downfall  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
Gambetta  was  thirty  years  old.  He  had  been  known 
for  a  number  of  years  as  a  harebrained  radical,  who 
mounted  chairs  in  the  cheaper  cafes  and  harangued 
the  crowds  in  denunciation  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  a  briefless  lawyer.  He  was  not  pun¬ 
ished  for  his  treasonable  indiscretions,  because  he 
was  thought  by  the  authorities  to  be  unworthy  of 
notice.  Finally,  however,  his  hour  came.  He  was 
called  to  defend  one  of  several  journalists  who 
started  a  subscription  for  a  monument  to  Baudin, 
a  deputy  who  was  shot 
on  the  barricades  of 
Paris  at  the  time  of 
the  coup  d'etat  of  1851. 

His  speech  was  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  invective. 

In  terms  of  measureless 
audacity  he  arraigned 
the  culprits  who  had 
destroyed  the  Republic 
of  1848  and  erected  an 
autocracy  upon  the 
ruin.  Thereafter  he 
was  a  leading  figure 
among  the  Republicans 
of  France. 

When  I  met  him  he 
was  at  the  zenith  of  his 
power.  But  a  few' 
months  before  he  had 
turned  General  Mac- 
Mahon  out  of  the  presi¬ 
dency  and  installed 
•Jules  Grevy.  His  chal¬ 
lenge  to  MacMahon  and 
his  consequent  victory 
at  the  general  election 
established  the  repub¬ 
lic.  Notwithstanding 
the  suspicions  and  mis¬ 
givings  born  of  his 
earlier  radicalism,  he 
proved  a  great  con¬ 
structive  f  o  r  c  e  ,  and 
when,  two  years  after 
our  meeting,  he  was 
killed  he  left  a  price¬ 
less  legacy  of  orderly 
self-government  to  his 
people.  When  he  was  charged  with  responsibility  he 
made  heroic  answer  to  the  accusation  that  he  was 
a  Communard;  he  showed  himself  a  genuine  Repub- 


John  Dillon  was  Parnell’s 
good  right  arm  in  the  fight 
to  free  Ireland  by  parliamen¬ 
tary  methods  rather  than  by 
“gun, powder, and  ball” — and 
that  was  forty  years  ago! 

later.  1  interviewed  him 
in  1918,  and  he  was  so 
pleased  with  the  work 
that  he  sent  me  his  pho¬ 
tograph  as  a  “tribute  of 
friendship.” 

I  went  to  Ireland.  I 
bore  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  number  of  con¬ 
spicuous  persons.  One 
of  these,  addressed  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  Sir  John  Barring¬ 
ton,  resulted  in  a  dinner 
in  my  honor  at  the  Man¬ 
sion  House  in  the  Irish 
metropolis.  One  of  the 
guests  was  old  Dr.  Shaw, 
the  famous  Greek  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  a  school  from  which 
years  before  an  uncle  of 
mine  was  a  graduate. 
The  doctor  also  held  the 
chair  of  editor  of  Saunders’s  “News  Letter,”  an  im¬ 
portant  daily  of  Dublin.  I  attended  by  invitation  a 
number  of  his  lectures  and  wandered  with  him  about 


Charles  Stewart  Parnell  at  the  time,  of  his  greatest  politi¬ 
cal  effort  was  living  over  a  social  volcano  ready  to  burst 
into  an  overwhelming  flood  of  scandal  at  any  moment. 

the  city  and  learned  much  of  the  home-rule  ques¬ 
tion  then  to  the  fore  in  the  “distressful  country.” 

I  went  down  to  the  County  Wicklow  for  a  lawn 
party  at  a  gentleman’s  demesne.  I  was  presented  to 
a  young  woman  named  Lady  Mary.  What  her  real 
name  was,  or  who  she  was,  I  have  never  known. 
It  was  quite  enough  to  be  presented  to  Lady  Mary. 
We  fell  to  talking.  “You  are  from  She-kay-go?” 
she  asked  in  a  truly  English  drawl.  “Yes,”  I  replied. 
And  then  one  may  imagine  my  consternation  when 
she  continued  with:  “And  is  that  anywhere  near 
where  the  dear  young  prince  was  killed?”  meaning 
South  Africa,  where  the  Prince  Imperial  of  France 
had  lost  his  life  a  month  earlier. 

A  few  weeks  later,  while  coaching  from  Cork  to 
the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  we  halted  at  a  wayside  shrine 
between  Mallow  and  Glengariff.  The  usual  group 
of  barefooted  beggars  attacked  us.  “Where  are  ye 
from?”  asked  a  ragged  old  woman.  “From  Chicago,” 
I  answered.  “And  how’s  it  gettin’  along  since  yer 
fire?”  she  returned.  It  was  not  that  she  knew  her 
geography  so  well,  but,  in  common  with  so  many 
other  Irish  peasants,  she  had  relatives  in  our  city 
from  whom  she  had  heard  and  in  whom  she  was 
interested. 

At  Cavan,  my  mother’s  birthplace,  I  met  Captain 
Boycott,  the  agent  of  Lord  Erne.  His  brutal  evic¬ 
tions  won  for  him  unenviable  notoriety,  and  (because 
of  the  ostracism  meted  out  to  him  by  the  peasantry) 
fixed  the  word  boycott  in  the  language. 

Parnell  Wins  a  Fight 

I  MET  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  and  told  him  of  the 
Lady  Mary  episode.  I  shall  never  forget  the  quiz¬ 
zical,  cynical  look  he  gave  me,  nor  how  he  fell  to 
talking  of  conditions  in  Ireland.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  emotional  Irishman  about  him.  Rather  he  was 
the  cool,  practical,  analytical  American  type. 

“I  am  not  surprised,”  said  he.  “I  have  no  doubt 
the  young  woman  could  have  told  you  with  whom  the 
Queen  drove  out  yesterday  afternoon.  These  people 
live  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  British  court.  They 
know  nothing  else.” 

He  impressed  me  as  a  self-contained,  almost  taci¬ 
turn,  person.  The  home-rule  movement  was  well 
under  way,  but  he  was  (Continued  on  page  36) 


Gladstone,  and  the  Liberal  party,  bowed  to  Parnell  after 
he  was  cleared  of  complicity  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders 
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GREAT 

GRIEF! 

By 

OLIVE 

McCLINTIC 

JOHNSON 

ILLUSTRATED  BY 
H  .  M  .  STOOPS 


<c  “y  y  AS  that  Orestes  come  yet?”  demanded  Mr. 

1—1  Holmes,  manager  of  the  Leaf  Motor  Car 
Company,  as  he  paused,  one  foot  on  the 
curb  and  the  other  on  the  running  board, 
preparatory  to  his  Saturday  afternoon  at  golf. 

His  shop  foreman  replied:  “Yes,  sir,  just  got  in. 
I’m  going  now  to  peel  him.” 

“Take  off  a  few  inches  of  epidermis  for  me,  will 
you?”  He  lighted  his  cigar.  Then  from  the  vantage 
of  the  driver’s  seat  he  added:  “Gets  more  trifling 
every  day!  I’ll  swear  to — ”  He  looked  at  his 
watch,  observed  that  he  was  already  late  and  started 
the  car  with  a  lunge,  leaving  the  god  of  his  pro¬ 
fanity  unmentioned. 

Farther  on,  at  the  restaurant,  he  found  his  friend 
Henry  Ince  waiting  impatiently  at  the  curb.  On 
Saturdays  at  one  o’clock  they  always  lunched  to¬ 
gether  in  the  height  of  peace  and  amity,  and  an  hour 
later  became  reviling  rivals  on  the  Lakewood  golf 


course.  ,  , 

“Sorry  you  had  to  wait,”  said  Mr.  Holmes,  as  he 

joined  his  friend  and  they  went  up  the  steps  to¬ 
gether,  “but  my  porter  has  been  away  all  morning 

and  things  piled  up.”  .  .  ,  9„ 

Mr.  Ince  was  smiling  reminiscently.  Orestes. 

Vig  disked* 

“Yep,”  frowned  Mr.  Holmes.  “He  gets  slower 
every  day.  Left  the  shop  at  nine  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing,  on  a  trifling  errand,  and  didn’t  get  back  until 
after  one!  I  suppose  it’s  the  heat,”  he  added  in¬ 
dulgently.  _  „TT  , 

“Heat,  nothing!”  contradicted  Mr.  Ince.  Holmes, 
that  boy  is  an  adventuring  knight-errant.  I  believe 
he  never  fares  forth  in  his  truck  without  driving 
into  the  thick  of  some  unexpected  and  impossible 
situation,  from  which  he  extricates  himself  with  the 
ease  of  a  professional  prestidigitator.” 

“Great  grief!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Holmes.  “If  he  has 
all  that  the  matter  with  him,  maybe  he  ought  to  see 


“All  right,”  said  Mr.  Ince;  “but  it  s  the  truth  and 
I  can  prove  it!” 

They  had  reached  the  table,  farthest  fiom  the 
orchestra,  where  they  always  sat  and  Mr.  Holmes 
gave  the  order  to  the  hovering,  saddle-hued  waiter. 

“George,  got  any  chicken?” 

“Naw,  suh,  we  cain  git  no  chicken.”  His  expres¬ 
sion  was  that  of  utter  woe. 

“You  mean  the  boss  or  you?” 


A  SMILE  suffused  the  dusky  face.  “He-he!  Yassir, 
I  ’speck  I  means  de  boss.” 

‘  “I  thought  so,”  said  Mr.  Holmes  sardonically, 
le  flipped  the  menu  aside.  “Well,  what  have  you 
hat’s  good — and  not  hot?” 

“Ice  tea,”  replied  the  lazy-witted  servitor. 

“The  devil!  You  don’t  expect  me  to  make  my 
unch  off  that!  Bring  me  a  tongue  sandwich.” 

“Yassir.”  The  negro  bobbed  like  a  cork  on  a  nsh- 
ng  line. 

“A  fruit  salad,”  continued  Mr.  Holmes. 

“Yassir” — again  the  bobbing  deference.  (j 

“And  about  a  gallon  of  your  wonderful  ice  tea,” 
inished  Mr.  Holmes. 

“Yassir.”  This  time  the  waiter  cut  his  bow  short 
;o  look  inquiringly  at  Mr.  Ince. 

“Shoot  it  double,”  ordered  that  one  without  a 

remor.  ,  .  .. 

The  negro  suppressed  a  giggle  and  hurried  to  tne 

execution  of  the  order.  y 

“Now,  let’s  have  your  knight-errant  stuff, 


re¬ 


minded  Mr.  Holmes.  “What,  for  instance,  has  Ores¬ 
tes  been  doing  this  morning?” 

“When  I  last  saw  him,”  replied  Mr.  Ince  with 
provoking  deliberation,  “he  had  just  dumfounded  the 
judge,  annihilated  an  upstart  lawyer,  and  upset  the 
decorum  of  a  whole  city  court!”  , 

“By  golly!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Holmes,  leaning  for¬ 
ward  with  interest.  . 

“And  he  got  away  with  it!”  continued  Mr.  Ince 
with  mounting  enthusiasm.  “Tickled  the  judge  so 
tha.t  he  dismissed  his  case.  Mind  you,  I  don  t  know 
what  his  case  was.  Probably  he  and  his  chariot  had 
upset  the  decorum  of  Deep  Ellum  some  way.  I 
don’t  know.” 

“Go  on,  Ince.” 

“Well,  sir,  I  was  at  the  city  hall  and  went  into 
the  municipal  court  room  to  see  Judge  Clement  a 

moment.”  ,  ...  .  .  ,  , 

“I  know  him.”  Mr.  Holmes  toyed  with  his  fork 
reflectively.  “He  always  makes  me  think  of  what 
Lowell  said  of  Emerson:  ‘When  one, meets  him  the 
fall  of  Adam  seems  a  false  report.’  ” 

“Yes,  fine  character,”  agreed  Mr.  Ince.  Well, 
Orestes  had  been  arrested  and  haled  into  court. 
That  young  upstart,  Caton,  who  just  graduated 
from  law  school  in  June,  was  conducting  the  ex¬ 
amination.  He  hates  a  negro  and  was  doing  every¬ 
thing  he  could  to  make  your  boy  uncomfortable. 
“Showing  off!”  commented  Mr.  Holmes. 

“I  reckon.  His  loud  manner  sort  of  spurred 
Orestes  on  and  the  darky  got  very  dignified  and 

precise  in  his  language.”  . 

“Oh,  he  does  since  he’s  been  drilling,  the  high- 
school  cadets  and  running  with  that  intellectual 

bunch — he  oozes  language.”  ... 

“Yes.  Old  Judge  Clement  looked  troubled. 
Finally,  in  his  decent,  fatherly  way,  he  asked  Ores¬ 
tes  to  tell  him  about  it,  which  Orestes  did.  He  said 
there  were  a  lot  of  darkies  assembled  in  Deep  Ellum 
and  he  was  there  also.  His  opponent  was  likewise 
in  the  company.  He  kept  using  those  words  ‘also 
and  ‘likewise,’  and  they  seemed  to  get  on  the  nerves 
of  that  little  shrimp  Caton.  Presently  he  thought  he 
saw  a  chance  to  be  funny.  ‘See  here,’  he  blared  I 
notice  you  use  the  words  “also”  and  “likewise  a 
good  deal.’ 

“  ‘Yassir,’  faltered  Orestes. 

“  ‘Well,  just  explain  to  the  court  the  difference  in 
the  meaning  of  those  words,’  said  Caton  loudly. 

“  ‘Yassir,’  said  Orestes  politely.  He  didn’t  show 
a  moment’s  hesitation.” 

“He  wouldn’t,”  reflected  Mr.  Holmes. 

Mr.  Ince  resumed  his  narrative.  “  ‘All  right, 
then,’  shouted  Caton.  ‘Crack  down!’ 

“Orestes  commenced  very  humbly.  ‘Also  and  like¬ 
wise.  I’ll  ’splain  de  meanin’  of  de  wo’ds  wid  a 
'zample.  S’posen  we  tooken  lawyers.  S’posen  I  wuz 
to  say  Judge  Clement  he  is  a  good  lawyer.’ 

“Caton  preened  himself  and  smiled  indulgently. 


Orestes  pointed  his  finger  and  continued:  ‘Den  I 
mout  say:  Mister  Caton,  you  is  a  lawyer  also 

“Caton  smiled  and  nodded. 

“  ‘ _ But  not  likewise!’  finished  Orestes  with  an  in¬ 

gratiating  smile.  And  I  thought  they  d  have  to  turn 
in  the  general  riot  alarm!”  concluded  Mr.  Ince. 

“Aw,”  grinned  Mr.  Holmes,  “somebody  put  him 
up  to  it.” 

“No,  sir,  there  wasn’t  a  hint  of  the  knock-out  he 
was  delivering.  He  positively  couldn  t  understand 
the  roar  that  went  up  from  the  court  room.” 

Mr.  Holmes  chuckled.  His  colored  retainer,  upon 
whom  Nature  had  lavished  gifts  of  physical  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  had  only  doled  out  sparingly  those  of 
the  intellect,  had  again  achieved  a  fortuitous 
escape  from  adverse  circumstances.  He  pushed 
back  his  chair  and  reached  for  the  check.  “Ores¬ 
tes  is  like  a  cat,”  he  commented.  “Always  lands 

on  his  feet!”  „ 

“And  I’d  rather  own  that  faculty  than  an  oil  well, 

responded  Mr.  Ince,  also  rising. 

“Also  but  not  likewise,”  repeated  Mr.  Holmes,  as 
he  stood  at  the  cashier’s  desk  waiting  for  his  change. 
“I’d  like  to  know  just  what  particular  brand  of 
deviltry  that  boy  has  been  into.’’ 

“It  would  be  interesting,  I’ll  bet,”  said  Mr.  Ince, 
handing  him  his  hat.  They  left  the  restaurant,  en¬ 
tered  the  car  and  proceeded  to  the  afternoon’s  com¬ 
petition. 

If  this  were  a  golf  story,  we  should  go  with  them, 
but  it  isn’t.  It  is  an  Orestes  story.  Instead  we  must 
steer  our  course  in  the  direction  of  Deep  Ellum. 


IT  was  early  morning  of  the  fateful  day  and  Deep 
Ellum,  that  happy  habitat  of  the  negro  and 
loathed  bondage  place  of  the  Israelite,  was  agog. 
A  man  had  been  discovered  dead  on  the  stairway 
leading  to  the  Development  Dance  Hall.  Spider 
Cooter,  one  of  the  cinnamon  soda  jerkers  of  the  De¬ 
velopment  Drug  Store,  had  received  a  telephone 
message  from  his  inamorata  of  the  night-before 
dance  asking  him  to  look  in  the  dance  hall  for  one  of 
the  bangles  missing  from  her  friendship  bracelet. 
Whistling  carelessly,  he  ascended  the  steps  to  the 
hall  and  all  but  stumbled  over  the  reclining  form. 
It  turned  him  ashy!  He  fled  precipitately  down  the 
stairs,  dashed  into  the  drug  store,  and  reported  his 
find  to  Dr.  Rambo  Hearne,  who  sat  at  the  fountain 
calmly  sipping  an  early  morning  near-beer. 

“  ’Fo’  Gawd,  doc,  they’s  a  dead  man  on  the 

stailis ! 

“White  or  culled?”  asked  Dr.  Hearne,  setting  down 
Ills  glass. 

“Oh,  doc,  he’s  brack!  An’  I  think  hit’s  dat  Lumi¬ 
nous  Husky.”  ,  .  ,  .  ,• 

Dr  Hearne,  whose  first  impulse  had  been  to  dis¬ 
card  his  drink  and  hasten  to  the  unfortunate,  de¬ 
cided,  upon  the  further  revelations  of  Spider,  that 
there  was  no  hurry,  and  resumed  his  drinking.  There 
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was  little  need  of  haste  for  a  black  man  and  posi¬ 
tively  none  for  Luminous  Husky.  “How  dost  ju 
came  to  ’ini?”  he  asked,  draining  his  glass. 

“Lordy!  1  come  closter’n  I  intended!”  confessed 
the  still  badly  shaken  Spider. 

Dr.  Hearne  arose  and  made  his  way  to  the  man  on 
the  stairs,  followed  by  the  usual  crowd  of  curious 
onlookers. 

Yes,  it  was  Luminous.  And  he  was  decidedly  out 
of  luck.  He  had  sadly  failed  to  distinguish  between 
ethyl  and  methyl  alcohol  and  dissolution  was  the 
result.  One  whiff  decided  Dr.  Hearne  in  his  diag¬ 
nosis.  “Wooden  alcohol!"  he  announced  pompously. 

“Too  bad.  I  told  him  he  better  lay  off  that  boot- 
leggin'  stuff!”  And  that  was  about  as  far  as  Deep 
Ellum  sympathy  went.  For  Luminous  Husky  belied 
his  name  altogether.  He  was  neither  a  shining  light 
in  Deep  Ellum  society  nor  a  willing  worker,  as  a 
husky  man  ought  to  be.  He  was  a  pariah  as  to  so¬ 
ciety  and  a  parasite  as  to  work. 

NEVERTHELESS  Luminous  Husky  was  des¬ 
tined  to  have  a  gorgeous  funeral.  There  were 
two  burial  societies  in  Deep  Ellum,  “The  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  the  Rent  Veil"  and  “The  Children 
of  the  Tabernickle.”  Their  efficient  promoters  had 
evolved  innovation  after  innovation  in  funereal  pro¬ 
cedure,  from  the  black  robes  and  shining  spears 
borne  in  the  processional  to  the  Busted  Heart  and 
Broken  Wheel  floral  tributes  deposited  on  the  grave 
at  departure.  They  represented  the  last  word  in 
funerals  and  they  were  rivals. 

Each  society  was  new  and  each  had  had  wretched 
luck  in  staging  its  initial  public  performance.  Aside 
from  the  distressing  health  of  the  community,  those 
who  had  died  had  not  been  members  of  either  organ¬ 
ization.  But  ill  fortune  of  this  character  cannot 
last  forever.  Finally,  after  anxious  waiting,  one  of 
the  Children  of  the  Tabernickle  succumbed  to  the  flu, 
and  joyous  anticipation  possessed  the  soul  of  the 


manager.  He  eagerly  assembled  his  cohorts  and 
dispensed  funeral  finery  against  the  afternoon’s 
pageant.  But  the  provoking  brother  would  not  stay 
dead !  After  lying  for  three  hours  on  the  icy  marble 
slab  of  the  undertaking  room,  he  came  to  with  his 
teeth  chattering.  “Golly!”  he  exclaimed,  rising  to  a 
sitting  posture.  “Hit’s  cold!  Whar  is  my  pants?” 

Hardly  less  disappointing  had  been  the  lot  of  the 
rival  society.  A  Son  of  the  Rent  Veil  passed  on  and 
the  funeral  progressed.  Two  innocent-looking  white 
boys  edged  near.  Never  trust  a  white  boy  at  a  negro 
function!  One  of  the  boys  had  a  funny  vocal  gift. 
As  the  casket  was  lowered,  came  a  plaintive  voice 
from  within:  “Let  me  down  easy!”  The  mourners 
pricked  up  their  ears  and  there  was  a  noticeable 
hiatus  in  the  chant.  The  disposal  of  the  casket  pro¬ 
ceeded  timorously.  Again  came  the  injunction,  with 
sepulchral  insistence,  from  within  the  box:  “Lcf 
me  down  ea-asy!” 

Bump!  The  casket  reached  its  last  resting  place 
with  a  jolt  and  the  funeral  cortege  dissolved. 

Consequently  neither  society  felt  that  it  had  had 
a  fair  chance.  Each  yearned  for  an  opportunity  to 
display  its  gorgeous  and  intriguing  pageantry  and 
ritual  unmolested  by  adventitious  hindrances.  Both 
yearned  for  the  influx  of  new  members  that  would 
ensue  to  the  superlative  society  once  it  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  a  proper  supremacy.  Each 
felt  that  this  could  be  accomplished  with  a  fair  field 
and  no  favors. 

AND  to-day  the  opportunity  came.  It  was  Satur- 
.  day — day  of  days  to  the  negro — his  day  of  rest. 
Never  was  demise  more  opportune.  The  only 
evidence  of  adverse  fortune  was  the  fact  that  the 
subject  had  failed  to  avail  himself  of  membership  in 
either  the  Rent  Veil  or  the  Tabernickle.  This  over¬ 
sight,  under  the  circumstances,  either  society  was 
prepared  to  overlook.  The  thing  which  agitated  the 
rival  managers  was  procuring  possession  of  the 


body.  Each  claimed  it  with  an  intense  rivalry  and 
arguments  that  would  not  be  gainsaid. 

“He  was  my  prospek,”  loudly  announced  Brother 
Campbell  Bobo  of  the  Tabernickle.  “I  already  done 
s’licited  ’im.  Didn’  I  gin  ’im  a  milk  shake  in  do 
Development  Drug  Sto’?  An’  he  wuz  gwine  to  jine 
an’  mek  ’is  fu’st,  payment  when  he  git  a  job.” 

“Never  neider,”  replied  Brother  Jamieson  Jelly  of 
the  Rent  Veil,  taking  exception  to  each  and  every 
allegation,  all  and  singular.  “We  got  de  fu’st  claim. 
He  b’longs  to  us!” 

“How  come?” 

Brother  Jelly  was  ready  with  his  argument.  “His 
•stepmaw  is  a  member  of  de  Rent  Veil  an’  blood  is 
thicker  than  milk  shake!” 

This  altercation  took  place  at  the  undertaking  es¬ 
tablishment  where  the  bone  of  contention  had  been 
carried  earlier  in  the  day.  But  though  the  brethren 
argued  lustily  neither  was  convinced  and  neithpr 
budged  an  inch  from  his  uncompromising  determina¬ 
tion  to  conduct  the  obsequies  of  Luminous  Husky. 
They  appealed  to  the  undertaker,  who,  for  business 
reasons,  maintained  a  life  membership  in  each  or¬ 
ganization. 

“I  doan  see  no  way  outen  of  it  a-tall,”  he  said, 
scratching  his  head,  “less’n  you  hoi’s  a  jint  fune’al.” 

The  contestants  shook  their  heads.  For  obvious 
reasons  this  would  not  do. 

“Den  you  mout  could  bury  Brudder  Husky  twict. 
He  would  sholy  enjoy  to  see  hisse’f  gittin’  two  nice 
fune’als.” 

This  would ’not  do  either.  The  undertaker  was  a 
poor  suggester.  He  would  have  lost  his  reputation 
entirely,  as  an  arbiter,  had  he  not  made  a  third 
effort. 

“Is  you-all  seed  about  de  hu’ss?” 

Here  was  a  detail  that  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Deep  Ellum  boasted  only  one  catafalque.  The  society 
which  contracted  for  it  first  probably  would  get  to 
have  the  funeral.  The  (Continued  on  page  22) 
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“You  may  think  you  know  what  is  going  to  be 
said  and  done  at  San  Francisco.  The  glories  of 
Jefferson  and  Jackson  will  be  recalled — and  then 
the  old-time  managers  will  name  the  candidate 
and  write  a  platform  so  wide  and  smooth  that  the 
candidate  can  run  upon  it  without  stumping  his 
toe.  But  you  are  not  entirely  right  this  time’' 


‘Any  effort  to  ameliorate  the  national  thirst  will  furnish  material  for  a  first-class  rumpus 


IT  is  safe  to  assume  that  you  are  interested  in 
what  happens  next  week  in  San  Francisco.  It 
is  barely  possible  that  you  are  not  a  Democrat 
yourself,  but,  in  that  case,  you  are  bound  to 
have  a  friend  or  a  relative  or  an  enemy  who  is  a 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the  tax  assessor 
on  Leather  Creek?  On  Leather  Creek  a  dog  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  necessities  of  life;  no  home  is 
complete  without  six  or  a  dozen  hounds.  Into  this 
section  moved  a  man  from  another  State  who  did 
not  share  the  native  attachment.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  the  tax  assessor  paid  him  a  visit. 

“Got  a  dawg?”  inquired  the  assessor,  looking 

a  “No,  I  haven’t  any  dog,”  replied  the  newcomer. 

The  assessor  was  incredulous.  “Not  nary  a  dawg . 
he  persisted. 

“No  dogs  whatever,”  was  the  reply. 

The  assessor  was  considerably  perplexed.  He 
scratched  one  ear  and  then  the  other  before  he 
solved  the  problem. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I’ll  jest  ’sess  you  a  dawg,  any¬ 
how.  No  fault  of  mine  you  ain’t  got  none  plenty 

ThaCs  the  way  we  feel.  It’s  no  fault  of  ours  if 
vou’re  not  a  Democrat  or  don’t  know  any  Democrats. 
There  are  plenty  of  Democrats.  We’ll  just  assume 
you  are  interested,  anyhow,  and  tell  you  what  s 
going  to  happen  at  next  week’s  convention. 

You  may  think  that,  having  read  the  proceedings 
of  previous  Democratic  conventions,  you  know  in 
advance  what  is  going  to  be  said  and  done.  The 
glories  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  will  be  recalled, 
you  figure,  by  one  after  another  of  the  orators,  and 
then  the  old-time  managers  will  settle  down  to  the 
serious  business  of  naming  the  candidate  most  satis¬ 
factory  to  themselves  and  writing  a  platform  so  wide 
and  so  smooth  that  the  candidate,  whatever  his  pri¬ 
vate  beliefs,  can  run  upon  it  without  danger  of 
stumping  his  toe.  But  you  are  not  entirely  right 

this  time.  , , 

If  it  were  left  to  the  old-time  managers,  that  would 
be  the  course  of  the  convention.  They  distrust  any 
disposition  to  stray  away  from  what  they  term  the 
Fundamentals  of  Democracy.  Because— 

Sad  Awakening  of  William  Allen  White 

DID  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the  Illinois  stock 
breeder  who  tried  to  introduce  thoroughbred 
hogs  into  one  of  the  Ozark  counties  of  northern 
Arkansas?  He  shipped  a  carload  of  pedigreed  pigs 
to  a  large  mountain  village  and  set  an  auctioneer 
to  work  on  the  main  street  selling  them.  The  auc¬ 
tioneer  talked  hard  and  eloquently,  but  he  didn  t  sell 
a  single  pig.  The  discouraged  adventurer  from  Illi¬ 
nois  could  not  understand  this  until  he  observed  one 
of  the  bystanding  villagers  spit  wearily  into  the  dust 
of  the  street  and  turn  away,  remarking:  “I  been  lis¬ 
tenin’  to  ciat  feller  fer  an  hour  and  I  cain’t  make  out 
which  party  he’s  talkin’  fer!” 

Now,  this  was  a  favorite  story  of  a  certain  vet¬ 
eran  Democratic  leader,  whose  face  will  be  missing 
from  the  inner  councils  of  the  convention  this  year. 


He  is  gone,  but  his  story  remains  in  the  minds  of 
his  fellow  committeemen.  They  never  missed  the 
moral  when  he  told  it,  the  moral  being  that  the  way 
to  keep  the  party  hands  in  line  is  to  tell  them  some¬ 
thing  they  already  knew.  They  are  going  to  work 
hard  next  week  to  prevent  the  minds  of  the  delegates 
getting  outside  the  smooth  old  groove,  and  there  is 
no  way  of  telling  what  success  they  may  have.  Old- 
fashioned  Democracy  is  their  slogan,  and  they  don  t 
bother  to  interpret  this  effective  phrase. 

We  were  able  to  foretell  with  marvelous  accuracy 
the  outcome  of  the  Republican  shindig  in  Chicago, 
but  all  the  ouijas  are  upset  by  the  Sa.n  Francisco 
prospects.  No  man  can  declare — which  is  a  comtor  - 
ing  way  of  admitting  that  we  cannot— what  force 
will  have  the  preponderating  power  m  the  con^en' 
tion  If  there  hadn’t  been  war,  and  if  there  had 
been  peace,  it  would  be  easy  to  forecast  President 
Wilson’s  complete  control;  if  there  never  had  been 
a  Wilson,  it  might  be  possible  to  predict  Bryan  s  con¬ 
trol,  and  if  the  one  they  call  the  Peerless  had  lost 
his  voice  in  1896,  Messrs.  Murphy,  Taggart  &  Co. 
might  be  managing  the  minority  party  untram- 

meled. 

The  affair  of  the  week  of  June  28  will  be  a  contest 
between  the  battered  influences  of  each  of  these  three 
elements.  It  is  a  strange  conglomeration,  quite  as 
unbelievable  a  mixture  of  radicals  and  reactionaries 
as,  for  instance,  the  Republican  party. 

Four  years  ago  there  blossomed  in  bt.  Louis  a 
hope  that  the  Democratic  party  was  ready  to  swing 
completely  over  in  the  progressive  direction  and  thus 
give  to  American  politics  that  real  division  between 
parties  that  all  students  of  government  argue  is 
essential.  It  was  just  after  the  steam  roller  in 
Chicago  had  laid  down  its  idea  of  an  ideal  highway, 
with  the  Progressives  scattered  among  the  jimson 
weeds  by  the  roadside  and  Roosevelt  refusing  to 
rally  them  for  another  revolt,  as  he  had  done  four 
years  before.  Progressive  younger  members  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  led  by  Chairman 
McCombs,  formed  a  daring  plan  to  kidnap  the 
bruised  and  bleeding  Republican  Progressives.  Th  y 
proposed  to  invite  them  to  St.  Louis,  give  them  a 
chance  to  help  formulate  the  Democratic  platform, 
and  generally  welcome  them  into  the  fold.  The  plan 
went  beautifully  up  to  a  certain  point,  that  being 
the  point  where  Tom  Taggart,  Roger  Sullivan, 
Charles  F.  Murphy,  and  a  few  others  sat  smoking 
their  black  cigars. 

“Nix,”  was  their  statesmanlike  pronouncement, 
“we  got  all  the  progressives  in  this  party  now  that 
we  can  take  care  of.” 

However,  the  word  spread  about  that  a  kidnap¬ 
ping  was  being  arranged,  and  a  few  hopefuls  pulled 
themselves  out  of  the  Jimson  weeds  and  trudged  over 
to  St.  Louis.  They  gave  the  proceedings  there  a 
brief  survey,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
could  be  little  more  comfort  for  them  m  the  contro 
of  Sullivan,  Taggart,  and  Murphy  than  there was 
in  that  of  Penrose,  Smoot,  and  Crane.  Among  those 
who  journeyed  to  St.  Louis  was  William  Allen  White. 
One  swift  glance  at  the  convention  and  he  remarked. 
“Ha!  Just  as  I  suspected— Democrats . 

W.  A.’s  case,  anyhow,  is  a  good  deal  like  that  o 


one  of  his  Kansas  constituents  that  Willard  Ridings 
tells  about.  A  candidate  for  office  was  working  his 
way  from  farm  to  farm  in  southern  Kansas  when 
he  came  upon  a  tumbledown  place  that  to  his  mind 
denoted  the  occupancy  of  a  Democrat.  The  farmer 
who  appeared  around  the  corner  of  the  smokehouse 
was  as  dilapidated  as  his  property. 

“Are  you  a  Democrat?”  the  candidate  asked.  . 

The  farmer  stooped,  picked  up  a  corncob,  straight¬ 
ened  slowly,  and  drawled:  “Stranger,  I  vote  like  I 
shoot,  and  I  shot  south  in  ’61.” 

It’s  that  way  with  most  of  the  progressives  of 
the  Republican  party;  it’s  going  to  take  a  lot  of  con¬ 
vincing  to  make  them  stop  shooting  south.  As  for 
the  1916  effort  in  St.  Louis,  the  only  prominent  Pro¬ 
gressive  we  remember  as  accepting  the  invitation 
was  Bainbridge  Colby,  and  he  had  had  a  special  tele- 
gram  from  young  Mr.  McCombs  before  the  inside 
group  named  above  had  had  time  to  veto  the 
project. 

The  principal  result  of  the  kidnapping  stratagem, 
therefore,  was  that  the  party  got  the  material  for 
a  new  Secretary  of  State  when  its  resources  seemed 
to  be  running  low.  The  big  opportunity  went  by. 

It  is  not  likely  to  be  renewed  at  the  San  Francisco 
gathering,  for  the  progressives  of  the  party  are  little 
likely  to  be  in  undisputed  control.  They  will  be 
pretty  well  occupied  in  holding  their  own.  They  face 
the  opposition  of  the  old-time  managers  and  of  the 
Solid  South.  The  Solid  South  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  States  composing  it 
never  make  any  trouble  and  always  deliver  their 
full  quota  of  votes. 

A  First-Class  British  Riot 

DID  you  ever  hear  the  story — no,  of  course,  you 
never  did,  because  this  is  the  first  time  we  have 
told  it.  It  was  in  the  last  year  of  the  war. 
There  was  a  slight  lull  on  the  Somme  front,  due  to 
the  Crown  Prince’s  preoccupation  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Verdun,  and  a  big  British  boxing  tourna¬ 
ment  was  arranged  in  the  neighborhood  back  ot 

The  event  was  staged  in  a  huge  airdrome,  capable 
of  holding  more  than  a  thousand  soldiers.  To  Ameri¬ 
can  guests  the  affair  was  a  revelation  of  how  a  sport¬ 
ing  event  can  be  conducted.  First,  the  colonel,  who 
acted  as  referee,  stepped  into  the  ring  and  directed 
that  there  be  no  applause  except  between  the  rounds, 
and  then  a  six-foot  sergeant  stepped  up  and  an¬ 
nounced  the  first  event  something  like  this: 

“The  first  bout  will  be  between  Coiporal  Atkins 
of  the  R.  F.  C.  and  Private  Wells  of  the  A.  S.  G. 
Corporal  Atkins  on  my  right  and  Private  Wells  on 

m  He  stepped  magnificently  down,  and  the  first  bout 
was  on.  It  was  a  real  battle,  the  sort  to  set  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  fight  fans  wild.  But  not  a  sound  was  heard 
save  the  thud  of  the  fighters’  gloves,  the  scrape  of 
their  shoes  on  the  canvas  floor,  and  the  excited 
breathing  of  the  crowd.  At  the  end  of  the  first  round 
the  crowd  cheered  the  contestants  heartily— and  im¬ 
partially.  As  the  evening  progressed  the  proceed- 
ings  grew  warmer;  it  was  a  regular  $25  show,  with- 
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out  any  blanks.  One  artilleryman,  wearing  a  green 
belt  denoting  some  kind  of  an  Irish  championship, 
was  knocked  clear  through  the  ropes,  came  back, 
and  won  the  match.  But  not  a  whisper  from  the 
crowd  until  the  round  ended. 

Then  an  untoward  incident  occurred.  The  husky 
sergeant  had  just  announced  the  names  of  the  next 
contestants,  and  was  hesitating  for  a  moment  before 
indicating  their  separate  identities,  when  an  impa¬ 
tient  private  in  the  audience,  speaking  in  a  low  tone, 
half  to  himself,  asked:  “Which  is  which?” 

The  sergeant  stretched  himself  to  another  inch  of 
height,  turned  a  steady,  baleful  gaze  on  the  ques¬ 
tioner,  and  then  stepped  majestically  down  from  the 
platform  and  took  his  seat  by  the  ringside.  He  sat 
there  with  arms  folded  for  almost  a  full  minute, 
letting  the  enormity  of  the  curious  spectator’s  offense 
sink  in.  and  then  stepped  back  up  to  the  platform 
and  announced:  “Private  Smith  on  my  right  and 
Private  Tompkins  on  my  left.” 

That  was  the  one  really  serious  disturbance  of  the 
entertainment. 

Riding  back  to  our  billet  with  an  English  colonel 
whose  guest  we  were,  we  remarked  that  we  thought 
it  had  been  a  very  fine  show,  a  very  excellent  box¬ 
ing  exhibition. 

“Yes,”  he  conceded  with  marked  reserve;  “yes, 
not  bad — but  the  referee  let  the  crowd  get  entirely 
out  of  control!” 

Bryan  Enlisted  for  the  Duration 

THIS  illustrates  the  situation  down  South.  The 
party  managers  would  feel  the  same  way  if  a 
dare-devil  voter,  out  of  sheer  idle  curiosity,  were 
to  ask  who  the  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket 
was.  They  would  fear  that  the  whole  South  was 
getting  out  of  control.  No  other  managers  in  the 
Democratic  party  have  such  a  diamond  hitch  on  their 
States.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  Taggart  and  Murphy 
as  analogous  to  Penrose  and  Crane,  but  the  cases 
are  not  at  all  the  same.  The  last  two  not  only  con¬ 
trol  their  State  organizations,  but  their  State  organ¬ 
izations  control  their  States.  Taggart  and  Murphy 
keep  pretty  good  control  on  their  organizations,  but 
their  States  get  away  from  the  organizations  as 
often  as  not.  Indiana  and  New  York  always  remain 
doubtful. 


That  for  the  managers.  Now  for  William  Jen¬ 
nings  Bryan. 

“I  didn’t  have  a  very  nice  time  when  I  went  over 
to  Mary’s  this  afternoon,”  Ruth  told  her  mother. 
“Mary  was  as  mean  as  could  be,  and  wouldn’t  let  me 
play  with  her  dolls  or  anything.” 

“Well,”  replied  her  mother,  “when  I  was  a  little 
girl  and  went  to  see  a  playmate  and  she  acted  that 
way,  I  returned  home.” 

“Oh,  but  times  have  changed,”  Ruth  explained. 
“I  just  slapped  her  face  and  stayed  on.” 

So  it  is  with  Bryan.  Often  they  are  mean  to  him. 
but  he  just  slaps  their  faces  and  stays  on.  He  will 
be  on  hand  next  week,  and  in  their  present  dis¬ 
gruntled  state  many  of  the  delegates  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  be  mean  to  him.  That  is  their  look¬ 
out.  He  will  stay  on,  and  he  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
influence,  though  recent  events  have  made  it  clear 
that  it  will  not  perhaps  be  the  preponderating  influ¬ 
ence.  He  will  not  be  the  Warwick  he  was  eight  years 
ago  at  Baltimore.  But  Bryan  looks  far  ahead.  If 
he  cannot  name  the  candidate  this  year,  he  will  do 
the  best  he  can  and  wait  for  another  four  years,  or 
eight  years  or  twelve  years. 

“Why  ain’t  we-all  agwine  home?  Ain’t  de  wah 
ovah  and  didn’t  we  only  jes’  enlist  foh  de  wah?”  de¬ 
manded  one  darky  private  of  another  shortly  after 
the  armistice. 

“No,  niggah;  you  enlisted  foh  de  duration.  De  wah 
may  be  ovah,  but  de  duration  am  jes’  beginnin’.” 

By  now  they  ought  to  know  that  Bryan  has  en¬ 
listed  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

If  it  should  turn  out  that  there  is  a  Warwick,  it  will 
be  President  Wilson.  There  will  be  plenty  to  oppose 
his  choice,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  veto  it. 
However,  nobody  knows  what  he  will  say,  not  even 
his  faithful  Tumulty.  He  sees  few  people  and  dis¬ 
closes  his  purpose  to  none  of  the  few  he  does  see. 
But  don’t  get  the  idea  that  he  is  indifferent  to  what 
is  happening.  He  reads  the  newspapers — a  large 
number  of  them — religiously,  combs  them  as  care¬ 
fully  as  an  exchange  editor,  and  files  away  all  the 
information  he  obtains  in  this  manner.  If  the  news¬ 
papers  reflect  what  the  people  are  thinking,  as  well 
as  what  the  candidates  are  doing,  Wilson  is  perfectly 
prepared  to  make  up  his  mind.  But  nobody  can  get 
an  inkling  of  the  trend  of  his  thinking. 

One  thing  may  be  set  down  with  fair  certainty, 
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and  that  is  that  he  has  little  idea  of  putting  his 
prestige  behind  a  certain  United  States  Attorney 
■'General.  Perhaps  if  Palmer’s  proposal  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  living  by  the  power  of  psychology 
and  sporadic  prosecution  of  profiteers  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  he  could  hope  for  the  White  House  benedic¬ 
tion.  But  Palmer  is  not  even  in  the  position  that 
President  Taft  was  with  regard  to  the  Payne- Aldrich 
Bill.  Taft  could  say  that  the  party  had  promised 
nly  to  revise  the  tariff,  not  to  reduce  it,  and  that  a 
tariff  could  be  revised  upward  as  well  as  downward. 
You  can  hardly  picture  Palmer  explaining  to  an 
audience  of  willing  listeners  that  his  attitude  was 
the  same  toward  the  H.  C.  of  L. 

Furthermore,  the  Palmer  idea  concerning  alien 
and  domestic  radicals  has  nothing  in  common  with  [ 
the  view  the  President  always  has  expressed,  and 
if  the  Democratic  party  is  to  lose  all  its  radical  votes 
this  fall,  the  Attorney  General  will  be  the  man  on 
whom  most  of  the  blame  is  fastened. 

Palmer — McAdoo —  Marsha  I ! 

DID  you  ever  hear  Sprint  St.  Clair’s  story  about  j 
Lance  Farley?  Outside  of  his  own  trade,  which 
was  blacksmithing,  Lance  never  could  exercise 
a  proper  sense  of  proportion,  according  to  Sprint. 

If  he  cussed,  he’d  simply  outcuss  anybody  in  west¬ 
ern  Indiana,  and  if  he  went  in  for  religion,  as  he 
usually  did  at  revival  meeting  time,  he’d  be  more 
religious  than  anybody  while  the  spell  lasted. 

One  day,  when  Lance  went  home  to  eat  his  noon¬ 
day  dinner,  he  found  his  wife,  Ravinnia,  in  a  tan¬ 
trum  about  the  state  of  her  stock  of  dishes. 

“Lance  Farley,”  she  said,  “there  ain’t  a  dish  in 
this  house  that’s  fit  to  set  on  a  table.  They’re  as 
full  of  cracks  as  a  oyster  shell  and  the  edges  is  as 
ragged  as  a  crosscut  saw.” 

“Well,  Ravinnia,”  Lance  replied,  “I  don’t  want  you 
to  go  complainin’  about  our  queensware,  so  I’ll  just 
go  downtown  and  buy  you  some.” 

He  slapped  his  hat  on  his  head  and  went  down  to 
Bill  Bannon’s  queensware  and  notions  store  to  pick 
out  a  set  of  dishes.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  enter 
the  store  he  saw  Bill  unloading  a  crate  of  goods,  all 
packed  in  straw.  They  looked  like  dishes,  and,  know¬ 
ing  that  Bill  always  kept  the  best,  and  being  anxious 
to  get  back  to  the  blacksmith  ( Continued  an  pope  1 8 ) 


Crossing  the  Great  Divide  may  not  be  as  hazardous  as  it  looks,  but  you  can’t  blame  the  lady  for  feeling  nervous 
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XI  —  Continued 

Mr.  SALTZBURG  played  ’em  all.  This 
man  by  now  seemed  entirely  lost  to 
shame.  The  precious  minutes  that  be¬ 
longed  to  his  employers,  and  should 
have  been  earmarked  for  “The  Rose  of  Amer¬ 
ica,”  flitted  by.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  ensemble,  who  should  have  been  absorbing  and 
learning  to  deliver  the  melodies  of  Roland  Trevis 
and  the  lyrics  of  Otis  Pilkington,  lolled  back  in  their 
seats  The  yellow-keyed  piano  rocked  beneath  an 
unprecedented  onslaught.  The  proceedings  had  be¬ 
gun  to  resemble  not  so  much  a  rehearsal  as  a  happy 
home  evening,  and  grateful  glances  were  cast  at 
the  complacent  cherub.  She  had,  it  was  felt,  shown 
tact  and  discretion. 

Pleasant  conversation  began  again. 

“.  .  .  And  I  walked  a  couple  of  blocks,  and  there 
was  exactly  the  same  model  in  Schwartz  &  Gulder- 

stein’s  window  at  twenty-six  fifty  ... 

.  .  He  got  on  at  Forty-second  Street,  and  he 
was  kinda  fresh  from  the  start.  I  could  see  he  was 
carrying  a  package.  At  Sixty-sixth  he  came  sasshay- 
ing  right  down  the  car,  and  said:  ‘Hello,  patootie. 

Well,  I  drew  myself  up  .  .  .” 

“.  .  .  ‘Even  if  you  are  my  sister  s  husband,  1  said 
to  him.  Oh,  I  suppose  I  got  a  temper.  It  takes  a  lot 
to  arouse  it,  y’know,  but  I  c’n  get  pretty  mad  .  .  . 

“  .  You  don’t  know  the  half  of  it,  dearie;  you 

donVknow  the  half  of  it!  A  one-piece  bathing  suit ! 
Well,  you  could  call  it  that,  but  the  cop  on  the  beach 
said  it  was  more  like  a  baby’s  sock.  And  when  ■  •  • 
“.  .  So  I  said:  ‘Listen,  Izzy,  that’ll  be  about  all 

from'  you !  My  father  was  a  gentleman,  though  I 
don’t  suppose  you  know  what  that  means,  and  I  m 
not  accustomed  .  .  .” 

“Hey!” 

A  voice  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  door  had 
cut  into  the  babble  like  a  knife  into  butter;  a  rough, 
rasping  voice,  loud  and  compelling,  which  caused 
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The  Story — Jill  Mminer,  deserted  by  her 
fiance,  Sir  Derek  Underhill,  and  unable  to  find 
•her  truant  Uncle  Chris,  confronts  New  York. 

She  meets  Nelly  Bryant,  an  actress  whom 

Freddie  Rooke,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Jill’s,  had 

befriended  in  London,  and  is  advised  by  Nelly 
to  secure  a  position  with  Goble  &  Cohn,  who  are 
putting  on  a  musical  show  written  by  Otis  Pilk¬ 
ington.  Jill  attends  her  first  rehearsal,  directed 
by  Mr.  Saltzburg,  who  has  been  persuaded 
to  “run  over”  a  few  little  things  of  his  own. 

the  conversation  of  the  members  of  the  ensemble  to 
cease  on  the  instant.  Only  Mr.  Saltzburg,  now  in 
a  perfect  frenzy  of  musicianly  fervor,  continued  to 
assault  the  decrepit  piano,  unwitting  of  an  unsym¬ 
pathetic  audience.  . 

“What  I  play  you  now  is  the  laughing  trio  from 
my  second  act.  It  is  a  building  number.  It  is  sung 
by  tenor,  principal  comedian,  and  soubrette.  On  the 
second  refrain  four  girls  will  come  out  and  two  boys. 
The  girls  will  dance  with  the  two  men,  the  boys  with 
the  soubrette.  So!  On  the  encore  four  more  girls 
and  two  more  boys.  Third  encore,  solo  dance  for 
specialty  dancer,  all  on  stage  beating  time  by  clap- 
ping  their  hands.  On  repeat,  all  sing  refrain  once 
more,  and  off.  Last  encore,  the  three  principals  and 
specialty  dancer  dance  the  dance  with  entire  chorus. 
It  is  a  great  building  number,  you  understand,  it 
is  enough  to  make  the  success  of  any  musical  play, 


but  can  I  get  a  hearing?  No!  If  I  ask  man¬ 
agers  to  listen  to  my  music,  they  are  busy . 
If  I  beg  them  to  give  me  a  libretto  to  set,,  they 
laugh— ha!  ha!”  Mr.  Saltzburg  gave  a  spirited 
and  lifelike  representation  of  a  manager  laugh¬ 
ing  ha-ha  when  begged  to  disgorge  a  libretto. 
“Now  I  play  it  once  more!” 

“Like  hell  you  do!”  said  the  voice.  “Say,  what  is 
this,  anyway?  A  concert?” 

MR  SALTZBURG  swung  around  on  the  music 
stool,  a  startled  and  apprehensive  man,  and 
nearly  fell  off  it.  The  divine  afflatus  left  him 
like  air  oozing  from  a  punctured  toy  balloon,  and, 
like  such  a  balloon,  he  seemed  to  grow  suddenly  limp 
and  flat.  He  stared  with  fallen  jaw  at  the  new  arrival. 

Two  men  had  entered  the  room.  One  was  the  long 
Mr  Pilkington.  The  other,  who  looked  shorter  and 
stouter  than  he  really  was  beside  his  giraffelike  com¬ 
panion,  was  a  thick-set,  fleshy  man  in  the  early  thir¬ 
ties  with  a  blond,  clean-shaven,  double-chinned  face. 
He  had  smooth,  yellow  hair,  an  unwholesome  com¬ 
plexion,  and  light  green  eyes,  set  close  together. 
From  the  edge  of  the  semicircle  about  the  piano 
he  glared  menacingly  over  the  heads  of  the  chorus 
at  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Saltzburg. 

“Why  aren’t  these  girls  working?” 

Mr.  Saltzburg,  who  had  risen  nervously  from  his 
stool,  backed  away  apprehensively  from  his  gaze, 
and,  stumbling  over  the  stool,  sat  down  abruptly  on 
the  piano,  producing  a  curious  noise  like  Futurist 
music.  “I— we—  Why,  Mr.  Goble  ... 

Mr  Goble  turned  his  green  gaze  on  the  conceit 
audience,  and  spread  discomfort  as  if  it  were  some¬ 
thing  liquid  which  he  was  spraying  through  a  hose. 
The  girls  who  were  nearest  looked  down  fluttermgly 
at  their  shoes;  those  farthest  away  concealed  them¬ 
selves  behind  their  neighbors.  Even  the  duchess, 
who  prided  herself  on  being  the  possessor  of  a  stare 
of  unrivaled  haughtiness,  before  which  the  fresh 
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Mr  Pilkington  drew  his  chair  an  imperceptible  inch  nearer.  Jill  perceived  the  love  light  in  his  eyes. 
Mr.  Pilkington  dre  spectacles  sprayed  it  over  her  like  a  couple  ol  searchhghts 
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quailed  and  those  who  made  breaks  subsided  in  con¬ 
fusion,  was  unable  to  meet  his  eye;  and  the  willowy 
friend  of  Izzy,  for  all  her  victories  over  that  mon¬ 
arch  of  the  hat  checks,  bowed  before  it  like  a  slim 
tree  before  a  blizzard. 

Only  Jill  returned  the  manager’s  gaze.  She  was 
seated  on  the  outer  rim  of  the  semicircle,  and  she 
stared  frankly  at  Mr.  Goble.  She  had  never  seen 
anything  like  him  before,  and  he  fascinated  her.  This 
behavior  on  her  part  singled  her  out  from  the  throng, 
and  Mr.  Goble  concentrated  his  attention  on  her. 

For  some  seconds  he  stood  looking  at  her;  then, 
raising  a  stubby  finger,  he  let  his  eye  travel  over 
the  company,  and  seemed  to  be  engrossed  in  some 
sort  of  mathematical  calculation. 

“Thirteen,”  he  said  at  length.  “I  make  it  thir¬ 
teen.”  He  rounded  on  Mr.  Pilkington.  “I  told  you 
we  were  going  to  have  a  chorus  of  twelve.” 

Mr.  Pilkington  blushed  and  stumbled  over  his  feet. 
“Ah,  yes  .  .  .  yes,”  he  murmured  vaguely.  Yes!” 

“Well,  there  are  thirteen  here.  Count  ’em  for 
yourself.”  He  whipped  round  on  Jill:  “What’s  your 
name?  Who  engaged  you?” 

A  croaking  sound  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ceiling  indicated  the  clearing  of  Mr.  Pilkington’s 
throat.  “I — er — 7  engaged  Miss  Mariner,  Mr.  Goble.” 
“Oh,  you  engaged  her?” 

HE  stared  again  at  Jill.  The  inspection  was  long 
and  lingering,  and  affected  Jill  with  a  sense  of 
being  inadequately  clothed.  She  returned  the 
gaze  as  defiantly  as  she  could,  but  her  heart  was 
beating  fast.  She  had  never  yet  been  frightened  of 
any  man,  but  there  was  something  reptilian  about 
this  fat,  yellow-haired  individual  which  disquieted 
her,  much  as  cockroaches  had  done  in  her  childhood. 
A  momentary  thought  flashed  through  her  mind  that 
it  would  be  horrible  to  be  touched  by  him.  He  looked 
soft  and  glutinous. 

“All  right,”  said  Mr.  Goble  at  last  after  what 
seemed  to  Jill  many  minutes.  He  nodded  to  Mr. 
Saltzburg.  “Get  on  with  it!  And  try  working  a 
little  this  time!  I  don’t  hire  you  to  give  musical 
entertainments.” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Goble,  yes.  I  mean  no,  Mr.  Goble!” 
“You  can  have  the  Gotham  stage  this  after¬ 
noon,”  said  Mr.  Goble.  “Call  the  l-ehearsal  for 
two  sharp.” 

Outside  the  door  he  turned  to  Mr.  Pilkington. 
“That  was  a  fool  trick  of  yours,  hiring  that  girl. 
Thirteen !  I’d  as  soon  walk  under  a  ladder  on  a 
Friday  as  open  in  New  York  with  a  chorus  of  thir¬ 
teen.  Well,  don’t  matter.  We  can  fire  one  of  ’em 
after  we’ve  opened  on  the  road.”  He  mused  for  a 
moment.  “Darned  pretty  girl,  that!”  he  went  on 
meditatively.  “Where  did  you  get  her?” 

“She — ah — came  into  the  office  when  you  were  out. 
She  struck  me  as  being  essentially  the  type  we  re¬ 
quired  for  our  ensemble,  so  I  —  er  —  engaged  her. 
She — ”  Mr.  Pilkington  gulped.  “She  is  a  charming, 
refined  girl!” 

“She’s  darned  pretty,”  admitted  Mr.  Goble,  and 
went  on  his  way  wrapped  in  thought,  Mr.  Pilkington 
following  timorously.  It  was  episodes  like  the  one 
that  had  just  concluded  which  made  Otis  Pilkington 
wish  that  he  possessed  a  little  more  assertion.  He 
regretted  wistfully  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  men 
who  can  put  their  hat  on  the  side  of  their  heads 
and  shoot  out  their  chins  and  say  to  the  world: 
“Well,  what  about  it!”  He  was  bearing  the  finan¬ 
cial  burden  of  this  production.  If  it  should  be  a 
failure,  his  would  be  the  loss.  Yet  somehow  this 
coarse,  rough  ^orson  in  front  of  him  never  seemed 
to  allow  him  a  word  in  the  executive  policy  of  the 
piece.  He  treated  him  as  a  child.  He  domineered 
and  he  shouted  and  behaved  as  if  he  were  in  sole 
command.  Mr.  Pilkington  sighed.  He  rather  wished 
he  had  never  gone  into  this  undertaking. 

Inside  the  room  Mr.  Saltzburg  wiped  his  forehead, 
his  spectacles,  and  his  hands.  He  had  the  aspect 
of  one  who  wakes  from  a  dreadful  dream. 

“Childrun!”  he  whispered  brokenly.  “Childrun! 
If  you  please,  once  more.  Act  One,  Opening  Chorus. 
Come!  La-la-la!” 

“La-la-la!”  chanted  the  subdued  members  of  the 
ensemble. 

§2 

Y  the  time  the  two  halves  of  the  company,  en¬ 
semble  and  principals,  melted  into  one  complete 
whole  the  novelty  of  the  new  surroundings  had 
worn  off,  and  Jill  was  feeling  that  there  had  never 
been  a  time  when  she  had  not  been  one  of  a  theat¬ 
rical  troupe,  rehearsing.  The  pleasant  social  gather¬ 
ings  round  Mr.  Saltzburg’s  piano  gave  way  after  a 
few  days  to  something  far  less  agreeable  and  infi¬ 
nitely  more  strenuous,  the  breaking-in  of  the  dances 
under  the  supervision  of  the  famous  Johnson  Miller. 
Johnson  Miller  was  a  little  m^n  with  snow-white 


hair  and  the  india-rubber  physique  of  a  juvenile 
acrobat.  Nobody  knew  actually  how  old  he  was,  but 
he  certainly  looked  much  too  advanced  in  years  to 
be  capable  of  the  feats  of  endurance  which  he  per¬ 
formed  daily.  He  had  the  untiring  enthusiasm  of  a 
fox  terrier,  and  had  bullied  and  scolded  more  com¬ 
panies  along  the  rocky  road  that  leads  to  success 
than  any  half  dozen  dance  directors  in  the  country, 
in  spite  of  his  handicap  in  being  almost  completely 
deaf.  He  had  an  almost  miraculous  gift  of  picking 
up  the  melodies  for  which  it  was  his  business  to 
design  dances  without  apparently  hearing  them.  He 
seemed  to  absorb  them  through  the  pores.  He  had 
a  blunt  and  arbitrary  manner,  and  invariably  spoke 
his  mind  frankly  and  honestly — a  habit  which  made 
him  strangely  popular  in  a  profession  where  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  equivoque  is  cultivated  almost  as  sedulously 
as  in  the  circles  of  international  diplomacy.  What 
Johnson  Miller  said  to  your  face  was  official,  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  revision  as  soon  as  your  back  was  turned; 
and  people  appreciated  this. 

Izzy’s  willowy  friend  summed  him  up  one  evening 
when  the  ladies  of  the  ensemble  were  changing  their 
practice  clothes  after  a  particularly  strenuous  re¬ 
hearsal,  defending  him  against  the  Southern  girl, 
who  complained  that  he  made  her  tired. 

“You  bet  he  makes  you  tired,”  she  said.  “So  he 
does  me.  I’m  losing  my  girlish  curves,  and  I’m  so 
stiff  I  can’t  lace  my  shoes.  But  he  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  he’s  on  the  level,  which  is  more  than  you 
can  say  of  most  of  these  guys  in  the  show  business.” 
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“That’s  right,”  agreed  the  Southern  girl’s  blond  * 
friend.  “He  does  know  his  business.  He’s  put  over 
any  amount  of  shows  which  would  have  flopped  like 
dogs  without  him  to  stage  the  numbers.” 

The  duchess  yawned.  Rehearsing  always  bored 
her,  and  she  had  not  been  greatly  impressed  by  what 
she  had  seen  of  “The  Rose  of  America.” 

“One  will  be  greatly  surprised  if  he  can  make  a 
success  of  this  show!  I  confess  I  find  it  perfectly 
ridiculous.” 

“Ithn’t  it  the  limit,  honetht!”  said  the  cherub, 
arranging  her  golden  hair  at  the  mirror.  “It  maketh 
me  thick!  Why  on  earth  ith  Ike  putting  it  on?” 

The  girl  who  knew  everything — there  is  always 
one  in  every  company — hastened  to  explain. 

“I  heard  all  about  that.  Ike  hasn’t  any  of  his  [■ 
own  money  in  the  thing.  He’s  getting  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  show  for  running  it.  The  angel  is 
the  long  fellow  you  see  jumping  around.  Pilkington 
his  name  is.” 

“Well,  it’ll  need  to  be  Rockefeller  later  on,”  said 
the  blonde. 

“Oh,  they’ll  get  thomebody  down  to  fixth  it  after 
we’ve  been  out  on  the  road  a  couple  of  days,”  said 
the  cherub  optimistically.  “They  alwayth  do.  I’ve 
seen  worse  shows  than  this  turned  into  hits.  All 
it  wants  ith  a  new  book  and  lyrics  and  a  different 
thcore.” 

“And  a  new  set  of  principals,”  said  the  red-headed 
Babe.  “Did  you  ever  see  such  a  bunch?” 

The  duchess,  with  ( Continued  on  page  38) 


Jill  darted  to  the  mantelpiece  and  replaced  the  photograph.  She  felt  like  some  fairy-book  heroine  meddling 
with  the  giant’s  castle.  Soon  would  come  the  sound  of  a  great  footstep,  thud-thud.  .  .  .  Thud! 
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The  Democratic  Convention 

mo  readers  who  ask  “Who  are  you  for  in  this  presidential  race  A 
Twe  reply  that  Collier’s  is  nonpartisan.  Our  situation  is  no  d  - 
ferent  from  that  of  some  millions  of  free  citizens  whose  choice  will 
not  be  registered  until  the  2d  of  November.  Before  knowing  whom 
he  is  for  the  average  American  demands  to  see  the  man  nom  - 
at  Chicago  and  also  the  man  yet  to  be  nominated  at  San 
Francisco.  And  not  only  the  two  men.  but  the  platforms  they  w 

^  Democratic  prospects  have  not  been  rose-colored.  We  wonder 
what  effect  this  will  have  on  the  men  who  will  soon  meet  to  set  up 
the  narty’s  program  and  name  a  man  to  carry  it  through. 

The  danger  that  faces  the  convention  is  that,  beset  by  possibili¬ 
ties  of  defeat  it  may  measure  every  proposal  m  terms  of  expediency. 
Every  party  ontains  men  of  squirming  minds,  to  whom  the  sole  “d 
Of  nolitics  is  office.  But  the  Democratic  party  is  well  endowed  with 
men  of  steadfast  character  and  purpose.  To  these  men  we  say. 
Stick  fast  to  principle.  If  you  feel  that  Woodrow  Wilson  was  a 
gS  man  in  m2,  and  was  still  a  great  man  after  four  years  when 
you  chose  him  again  to  lead  you;  if  you  feel,  as  we  know  you  do, 
that  he  was  at  the  height  of  a  constructive  career  when  the  war 
began  its  wholesale  destruction  of  political  reputations,  then  be  no 
swayed  by  any  whimpering  counselors  of  expediency  into  repudiation 

of  the  good  you  honestly  conceive  he  has  done.  Prp=ident 

Admirers  and  opponents  will  equally  admit  that  the  president 
has  built  under  the  party  a  firmer  foundation  than  it  had  when 
^ame  to  office  In  proving,  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  other 
measures,  that  all  constructive  ability  does  not  bel. to ' 
the  Democrats  served  this  country  well  If  offiy  on®  party  were 
ever  to  contain  all  our  legislative  and  administrative  talent,  the 

would  be  the  end  of  our  form  of  government. 

We  believe  that  the  party  leaders  in  San  Francisco  must  abide 
by  the  party’s  principles.  Shifty  politics  will  not  win  or  • 
There  is  no  hope  in  evasion  or  in  an  effort  to  capitalize  public  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  events  of  the  past  two  years.  The  opposition  party 
always  can  make  more  capital  out  of  that  than  the  party  m  office. 

Not  so  Far  Away 

WE  know  plenty  of  old-school  1890,  1900,  and  1910  model  poli¬ 
ticians  who  say:  “You  cannot  awake  the  interests  of  the  people 

in  business  administration.  •  , 

We  say  that  this  is  not  so.  If  it  were  so,  it  would  be  a  gre  J 
on  the  people.  They  face  now  a  lot  of  real  difficulties  that  set  their 
pocket  nerves  jumping  like  a  bad  tooth.  They  have  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  taxes  on  their  backs.  Perhaps  there  was  a  time  when  t  ey 
would  watch  the  two  political  parties  hauling  and  pulling  on  a  cam¬ 
paign  bone  that  was  painted  bright  red,  like  some  of  these  we  see 
this  year,  but  had  no  meat  on  it.  Perhaps  good,  hard  cold  sense 
in  business  administration  never  seemed  romantic  m  the  old  days. 
It  seems  romantic  and  fascinating  now  because  the  fashion,  style, 
and  cut  of  thrift,  administration,  and  common  sense  ought  to  be  set 

bv  Washington.  .  , 

The  people  are  no  longer  far  away  from  interest  in  the  business 

management  of  their  big  joint  enterprise— the  nation. 

Their  hearts  are  not  so  far  away.  Their  hearts  and  minds 
are  closer  and  closer  to  cleaning  up  Washington.  They  expect 
Washington,  under  the  influence  of  one  political  party  or  the  other, 
to  come  down  out  of  the  air,  to  play  ball  in  plain  administration, 

to  stop  the  wastes. 


Demand  It 

ONE  of  the  tragedies  of  the  present  world,  appearing  plainer  and 
plainer  every  day,  is  that  Europe,  suffering  and  distracted  as 
she  may  be,  is  not  willing  to  come  down  to  business.  Anything 
but  that!  The  governments  of  the  European  nations  have  failed  to 
set  the  example  to  their  peoples  in  thrift,  in  businesslike  dealing 
with  the  problems  they  face.  Just  so  long  as  help  comes  from 
outside,  the  grim  business  of  readjustment  is  not  tackled  with  all 
earnestness  from  within.  Even  Hoover  has  pointed  out  that  any 
temporary  relief  that  we  can  give  them  financially  is  a  very  doubt¬ 
ful  kindness. 

So  it  is  with  us.  Not  only  will  the  pocketbook  of  you  and  your 
neighbor  be  drained  by  the  spirit  seances  of  too  much  government 
and  too  wasteful  government,  but  we  all  owe  it  to  the  world  to  set 
an  example  in  getting  down  to  the  doing  of  our  national  business 
with  an  efficiency  and  an  economy  never  equaled  before.  The  only 
way  to  get  that  result  is  to  demand  it. 

The  Foolish  Stockholder 

SUPPOSE  a  stockholder  in  an  ordinary  business  found  that  his 
company  was  being  run  on  the  business  methods  of  1880;  that 
it  could  not  report  what  goods  cost  to  manufacture ;  that  the  superin¬ 
tendents  were  employing  endless  numbers  of  boys  to  consider  and 
discuss  reforming  all  the  other  businesses  m  the  world;  that  the 
heads  of  departments  were  not  paid  enough  to  fill  their  places  with 
any  but  untrained,  no-account  men ;  that  the  general  manager  was 
doing  everything  one  could  think  of— except  general-managing  the 
concern.  The  stockholder  would  be  pretty  hot.  If  not,  he  would 
be  a  silly,  foolish  stockholder. 

Such  is  the  position  of  every  one  of  us  as  to  our  concern 

the  nation.  ,  , 

At  the  moment  we  begin  to  realize  it  along  comes  a  cynic  and 

he  savs:  “Oh,  that  talk  about  efficiency  and  economy!  We  always 
hear  it  and  nothing  comes  of  it.”  But  this  is  the  year,  unless  we 
are  greatly  mistaken,  when  the  president  who  is  elected,  and  the 
Congress  which  is  elected,  whether  they  be  Democratic  or  Republican, 

will  not  be  able  to  duck  the  job.  .  ^ 

The  people  are  saying :  “Policies  are  all  right,  but  let  s  fix  up 

the  machinery.” 

The  people  will  say:  “We  mean  business.” 

There  is  no  unproved  virtue  in  their  policy.  The  policy  is  no 

green.  It  has  a  record. 

We  know  a  State  in  which  it  took  the  people  a  long  time  to 
line  up  behind  a  business  policy  for  the  State  government.  But 

And  the  next  time  they  took  account  of  stock  they  found  that  for 
the  first  time  in  history  the  taxes  had  not  gone  up ! 

Collier’s  intends  to  take  up  the  slogan  of  the  people :  We  mean 
business.”  In  detail  we  will  make  a  drive  for  thrift,  sense  re¬ 
organization,  and  housecleaning  in  the  community,  in  the  State 
capitals,  and  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Yellow — and  White 

WHEN  we  throw  up  our  hands  in  horror  at  the  fact  that  our  news 
contains  so  much  of  sensational  nature,  when  we  find  ourselves 
living  in  a  world  that  appears  to  report  only  murder,  unfaithfulness, 
vice,  sin,  crime,  violence,  and  folly,  we  forget  to  drop  on  our  knee 
and  thank  Heaven  for  one  truth  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact. 
It  is  that  if  folly,  violence,  crime,  sin,  vice,  unfaithfulness,  and  mu r- 
derwere  common  or  ordinary  in  the  world,  we  should  see  almost 

nothing  of  them  in  the  news  of  the  day. 

While  badness  is  yellow  news,  the  world  is  sate. 

Others  have  pointed  out  this  fact,  but  we  wonder  why  some  one 
has  not  begun  an  attempt  to  make  goodness-not  the  goody-goody 
kind,  but  warm,  lively,  healthy  goodness— interesting  in  spite  of  its 
being  so  commonplace.  Collier’s  has  its  eyes  upon  that  job,  but  a 
weekly  could  never  compete  with  a  daily  journal  in  making  good 
news  a  part  of  the  morning  nourishment  of  mankind. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  your  daily  paper  made  a  front-page  f 
ture  called  “Good  News”?  Suppose  it  printed  a  column  of  news 
stories  to  remind  you  every  day  that  the  worth,  capacity  and  vir¬ 
tue  of  big  and  little  men’s  minds  and  hearts  are  pushing  the  world 
forward  all  the  time,  while  nine-tenths  of  the  sensational  bad  news 
in  the  rest  of  the  paper  remains  to  assure  you  in  anothei  way 
that  badness  still  remains  the  unusual  and,  therefore,  the  dramatic, 
sensational,  and  yellow  stuff.  Why  not  pass  this  suggestion  on 
to  your  local  editors?  # 
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“Dropping  the  Pilot" —  But  it  may  not  be  as  simple  as  it  sounds 


June  26,  1920 

A  Letter  from  Governor  Cox 

State  of  Ohio,  Executive  Department, 
Columbus,  May  24,  1920. 

To  the  Editor  of  Collier’s: 

MY  statement  concerning  your  agricultural  pro¬ 
posals  was  dictated  in  considerable  of  a  rush, 
and  I  didn’t  have  time  to  say  to  you  then  what 
I  shall  write  to  you  now. 

There  was  a  sense  of  personal  embarrassment  in 
responding  to  what  you  have  in  mind,  for  the  reason 
that  we  have  been  attempting  to  work  out  these 
things  in  our  State  for  the  past  few  years.  During 
the  last  session  I  vetoed  many  bills  for  reasons  now 
a  matter  of  record,  to  wit,  that  the  whole  system  of 
taxation  carried  the  fundamental  injustice  of  im¬ 
posing  undue  burdens  upon  the  holders  of  property 
that  is  in  sight. 

We  furthered  the  plan  of  increasing  the  acreage 
of  tillable  land  by  inaugurating  a  farm-tractor 
school  at  the  State  University.  We  had  over  a 
thousand  attendants  made  up  of  men  from  eighteen 
to  seventy,  and  about  a  score  of  women.  We  fol¬ 
lowed  this  with  smaller  schools  which  brought  the 
cooperation  closer  to  the  communities.  Then  we 
took  one  further  step,  and  guaranteed  to  the  State 
banks  the  use  of  our  public  funds  to  finance  farmers 
compelled  to  borrow  money  to  buy  tractors.  During 
the  first  year  Ohio  purchased  more  tractors  than 
any  other  two  States.  As  a  continuing  result,  sales 
of  tractors  increase  in  large  numbers. 

A  complete  survey  of  market  conditions  revealed 
what  we  believe  at  least  to  be  interesting  symptoms 
of  existing  disorders.  Notwithstanding  that  we  are 
building  hundreds  of  miles  of  roads,  there  has  not 
been  as  much  trucking  of  food  products  into  the 
cities  as  we  should  naturally  expect.  To  meet  just 
such  a  situation,  government  should  carry  on  the 
work  of  demonstration.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  with  farmers.  It  is  very  much  more 
effective  to  demonstrate  to  them  than  to  preach 
to  them. 

Amazing  abuses  exist  in  the  cities  where  too  many 
ordinances  have  been  framed  in  preference  to  those 
who  deal  in  food.  Community  monopolies  are  estab¬ 
lished,  conspiracy  exists  in  restraint  of  trade,  and 
high  prices  are  easily  maintained.  It  was  possible 
to  buy  blackberries  last  summer  at  $2  a  bushel 
or  less,  one  and  a  half  miles  out  of  Columbus,  but 
they  brought  $5  in  the  city. .  This  was  the  result  of 
municipal  regulations  framed  ostensibly  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  purity  of  food  through  regulation  by  li¬ 
cense.  We  were  convinced  that  the  municipalities 
should  take  direct  charge  of  the  whole  marketing 
system.  They  could  exercise  the  necessary  precau¬ 
tion  as  to  purity,  see  that  preference  was  not  al¬ 
lowed,  and  yet  bring  food  to  the  family  at  a  price 
not  involving  the  additions  occasioned  by  too  many 
dealers  between  producer  and  consumer. 

Then  we  procured  adoption  of  the  cold-storage 
law  which  places  a  limit  on  the  time  that  food  prod¬ 
ucts  can  be  kept  in  storage.  One  practice  which 
this  broke  up  was  the  storage  of  poultry  for  as  long 
as  eighteen  months.  Cold  storage  has  been  a  god¬ 
send  to  humanity,  but  its  whole  function  has  been 
distorted.  It  is  now  a  simple  matter,  without  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulations,  to  gather  in  farm  products 
during  the  season  of  plenty,  and  then  feed  them  out 
so  scientifically  that  the  demand  is  just  a  little  in 
excess  of  that  part  of  the  supply  which  is  released. 
This  protects  the  high  price  because  it  upsets  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Regulation  of  cold-storage  plants  involves  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  and  the  Federal  Government  can  do 
this  better  than  the  State.  Few  things  are  more 
necessary  at  this  time  than  an  act  of  Congress 
which  will  establish  this  system. 

In  our  investigation  we  discovered  that  apples, 
for  instance,  had  been  bought  during  the  fall  and 
thousands  of  barrels  spoiled  in  the  spring.  Yet  we 
demonstrated  that  the  enterprising  commercial  firms 
that  had  established  the  corner  reaped  very  large 
profits.  A  complete  loss  of  the  part  that  spoiled 
made  a  very  small  charge-off  against  the  gross  profit. 
Let  me  congratulate  you  upon  what  you  are  doing. 
Very  truly  yours,  James  M.  Cox. 

A  Dividend 

WE  asked  the  National  League  of  Women 
Workers  what  the  work  done  by  women 
in  the  war  had  taught  them.  Here’s  the  an¬ 
swer,  printed  in  its  smashing  brevity : 

“Woman  turns  to  social  organization  rather 
than  charity.  This  is  the  after-war  develop¬ 


ment  all  over  the  country — Lady  Bountiful 
picture  of  pretty  lady  going  about  with  basket 
dispensing  food  and  caring  for  sick  babies 
is  now  displaced  by  less  attractive  but  infi¬ 
nitely  more  efficient  picture  of  same  woman 
attending  meetings  to  take  care  of  100  fam¬ 
ilies  by  preventive  measures.  Getting  at  the 
root  of  trouble.” 

There’s  your  dividend  this  year,  paid  out 
of  current  earnings  of  the  world’s  new  faith 
in  women. 

More  Runs  for  Our  Money 

THE  object,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to 
knock  the  cover  off  the  ball.  We  won¬ 
der  whether  a  baseball  rule  can  be  added 
in  midseason.  If  so,  Messrs.  Heydler  and 
Ban  Johnson,  and  all  you  club  owners  and 
you  club  secretaries  who  keep  a  wary  eye 
on  the  clicking  turnstiles,  and  you,  too,  Mr. 


Billy  Evans  and  Mr.  Bob  Emslie,  here  is 
a  suggestion  for  you: 

Whenever,  in  the  umpire’s  judgment,  a 
batter  is  purposely  passed  to  first  base,  allow 
another  player  to  run  for  him  and  give  the 
batter  who  was  passed  another  turn  at  bat. 

Yes,  we  know  there  has  been  lots  of  hard 
hitting  this  year.  Babe  Futh  is  turning  out 
a  home  run  a  day  as  we  go  to  press.  But 
he  and  the  other  big  swatters  are  still  re¬ 
ceiving  intentional  free  tickets  to  first  base. 
The  new  rule  you  made  last  winter  against 
this  heartbreaking  practice  has  fallen  down. 
It  is  still  possible  to  pass  Cy  Williams  or 
Rogers  Hornsby  or  Joe  Jackson  in  order 
to  take  a  chance  on  the  lower  end  of  the  bat¬ 
ting  order.  It’s  a  compliment  to  the  slugger, 
but  a  disappointment  to  the  crowd.  They 
want  to  see  the  ball  hit  high  and  far. 

What  say  you?  Would  our  suggestion  give 
us  still  more  home  runs  for  our  money? 
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ABOARD  THE  8.10 

Bill  the  Brakeman  Is  Tempted  to  Revise  Nature 


BILL  the  Brakeman  settled  into  a  seat 
near  the  door  and  picked  up  a  paper 
abandoned  by  one  of  his  customers. 

“Cost  of  living  3.50  per  cent  greater 
last  month,”  said  the  paper.  “Cost  of  drink- 
ing  3.50  per  cent  also  greater,”  murmured  the  Brake- 
man  gloomily.  His  eye  wandered  to  a  map  of  the 
proposed  Adriatic  settlement.  To  him  it  resembled 
a  plan  for  a  railroad  yard.  He  threw  the  paper 
aside.  Bill  had  no  time  for  foreign  relations.  He 
had  trouble  enough  with  his  own. 

The  train  rumbled  smoothly  toward  the  city.  1  he 
river,  a  majestic  band  of  silver  in  the  morning  sun, 
seemed  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  smoke  and  con¬ 
gestion  which  it  was  so  rapidly  approaching. 

“Pretty,  ain’t  it?”  remarked  Mrs.  Podgett  from 
the  seat  behind  him.  Mrs.  Podgett’s  observations 
on  nature  were  confined  to  large  and  distant  objec  s 
by  her  figure. 

THE  Brakeman  glanced  over  his  shoulder.  She 
was  seated  beside  a  dapper  little  man  whose  eye¬ 
glasses  were  moored  to  his  lapel  by  a  black  cable. 
“Gorgeous!”  agreed  her  companion,  who,  being  in 
the  aisle  seat,  could  see  nothing  but  Mrs.  Podgett, 
“All  spoilt  for  me  by  these  trains,”  she  went  on. 
“So  many  loose  germs.  I’ve  quite  a  fad  about  sanity, 

you  know.”  „ 

“It  must  be  inconvenient  to  have  your  car  laid  up, 

said  the  little  man  sympathetically. 

“It  is,”  agreed  Mrs.  Podgett.  “They  cant  make 
it  run.  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  there  was  some¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  the  engine.” 


By  EDWARD  STREETER 
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You  have  no  idear,” 


'  I  thought  it  would  be  a  new  idear  to  work 
out  the  name  in  red  geraniums” 


The  little  man  nodded.  Mrs.  Podgett  continued: 
“And  the  way  prices  are  now,  Mr.  Fogg,  I  cant 
afford  railroad  fare  with  a  car  layin’  idle  an’  a  high- 
priced  chauffeur  goin’  on  all  the  time.”  j( 

“One  has  to  think  of  the  pennies  nowadays, 

agreed  Mr.  Fogg. 

“I  get  so  sick  of  skimping, 
replied  Mrs.  Podgett.  “As  I 
was  sayin’  to  Victor  last  night, 
the  only  way  I  can  see  is  for 
him  to  make  more  money.  We 
got  to  live,  you  know.” 

Mr.  Fogg  appeared  about 
to  argue  this  question,  but 
changed  his  mind. 

“I’m  just  goin’  into  town 
now  to  buy  some  clothes.  I 
haven’t  a  rag  to  my  back,  you 
might  say.  Economics  is  all 
right,  but  a  person  can’t  go 
around  without  nothin’.” 

“Most  certainly  not,”  said 
Mr.  Fogg  hastily,  with  a  side¬ 
long  glance  at  Mrs.  Podgett  s 
figure. 

“We’ve  had  to  make  all  kinds 
of  sacrifices  this  winter.  Victor 
tells  me  we  got  to  cut  our 
church  subscriptions  in  half.” 

“No!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Fogg. 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Podgett. 
took  such  a  lot.  It’s  goin’  to  be  cheaper  than  livin^ 
in  town,  of  course.  I  think  everybody’fi^be  gettm 
back  into  the  soil  pretty  soon;  don’t  you? 

“I  hope  so,”  said  Mr.  Fogg,  whose  brother-in-law 

was  an  undei'taker.  ) 

“But  it’s  expensive  at  the  start.  You  won  t  be¬ 
lieve  it  cost  twenty  thousand  dollars  just  to  drape 
the  house  alone.” 

“Exquisite  though!”  murmured  Mr.  Fogg,  who  was 
thinking  of  the  interior  decorator. 

“I  do  think  it’ll  open  up  nice,”  said  Mrs.  Podgett 
complacently.  “Now  you’ve  seen  the  place,  I’m  wild 
to  know  what  you’re  goin’  to  do  with  the  grounds. 
“Have  you  any  ideas?”  asked  Mr.  Fogg. 

ELL,  I  couldn’t  enjoy  a  place  if  the  grounds 
wasn’t  smart.  I’m  too  fond  of  nature.  All 
the  plants  and  things  has  got  to  be  up 
to  date.” 

“It’ll  be  expensive,”  warned  Mr.  Fogg. 

“Of  course  I  ought  to  reduce,”  said  Mrs.  Podgett, 
at  which  the  Brakeman  nodded  approval.  “But  it 
always  seemed  to  me  that  when  you’re  doin’  a  thing 


it  ain’t  economic  to  skimp.  Come,  now! 
You’re  a  landscape  architect.  I  leave  it 
to  you.” 

“It  most  certainly  is  not,”  replied  Mr. 
Fogg  emphatically.  “You’ll  never  like  it 
if  you  try  to  save.” 

“Just  wait  till  I  tell  Victor  that,”  sighed  Mrs. 
Podgett  happily.  “He’s  always  hollerin’  for  more 
economies.” 

“Most  men  are  like  that,”  said  Mr.  Fogg.  ‘They 
try  to  save,  an’  then  they’re  not  satisfied  with  the 
result.  They  usually  try  to  blame  it  on  their  wives.” 


“Pretty  view,  ain’t  it?”  said  Mrs. 
Podgett.  “Gorgeous !”  agreed  her 
•ompanion,  who  could  see  nothing 
but  Mrs.  Podgett 


“Buyin’  Cloverbank 


w 


“You  understand  women,  don  t  you,  Mr.  Fogg, 
beamed  Mrs.  Podgett.  “If  you  really  think  it’s  best 
in  the  long  run,  I  guess  you  better  do  a  bang-up 
job.” 

“Thank  you,”  replied  that  gentleman  with  consid¬ 
erable  sincerity.  “I’m  sure  it’s  the  best. 

YOU  know,”  suggested  Mrs.  Podgett,  “I  thought 
it  would  be  kind  of  a  new  idear  to  work  out 
the  name  ‘Cloverbank’  in  red  geraniums  so’s 
you  could  see  it  from  the  steamers.  No  use  goin’^to 
a  lot  of  expense  if  people  don’t  know  what  it  is.” 

“Certainly  not.”  Mr.  Fogg  turned  a  shade  paler. 
“See  my  plans,  though,  before  you  decide  anything. 
I’m  going  to  remove  that  hill  on  the  north,  side  com¬ 
pletely  and  put  it  over  on  the  south  side.” 

“You  think  it  would  set  better  there?” 

“Infinitely.  It  would  also  give  you  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  view  of  the  river  from  your  dining  room.” 

“I  can’t  stand  bein’  interrupted,  I  must  say.  I 
wish  you’d  lop  off  some  of  the  trees  in  front  of  the 
house  while  you’re  at  it,  so’s  we  can  see  the  road. 
A  body  don’t  know  what’s  goin’  on,  stuck  ’way  back 
where  we  are.”  ( Continued  on  page  49) 
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shop,  Lance  said:  “Bill,  what’ll  you  take  for  that 
whole  crate  of  goods?” 

“Why,  Lance,”  Bill  replied,  “I  don  t  think  you 
want  to  buy  them.” 

“Bill,”  Lance  returned,  “your  job  is  to  sell  me 
goods  and  mine  is  to  pay  for  ’em.  What’s  that  crate 
worth?” 

“Fifty  dollars,”  saiABill. 

“Send  ’em  up  to  t«3  old  lady,  with  my  compli¬ 
ments,”  said  Lance,  peeling  five  tens  off  his  roll. 

And  he  went  back  to  the  shop  whistling  a  tune, 
for  he  thought  he  surely  had  arranged  for  peace  m 
his  household.  When  he  stepped  through  the  front 
door  at  supper  time,  and  his  forehead  collided  with 
a  well-pitched  piece  of  crockery,  however,  he  de¬ 
cided  there  had  been  some  mistake. 

“You  will  send  me  two  gross  of  cuspidors  when 
I  ask  for  dishes,  will  you?”  Ravinnia  inquired  as 
Lance  went  down  for  the  count. 

There  be  certain  millions  of  Americans  who  teel 
that  Palmer,  in  handling  the  alien  question,  has 
shown  something  of  Lance  Farley’s  disposition  to 
judge  contents  by  general  appearance.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  undoubtedly  is  one  of  these  millions. 


Continued  from  page  13 

Well,  then,  McAdoo.  Most  of  the  Wilson  Demo¬ 
crats  that  you  talk  to  favor  McAdoo— most  of  the 
Wilson  Democrats,  that  is,  except  Wilson.  If  the 
President  does,  he  is  keeping  it  from  everybody— 
including  McAdoo.  McAdoo  was  genuinely  hesitant 
about  entering  the  race,  and  one  of  his  reasons  had 
to  do  with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  he  could 
count  on  his  father-in-law’s  support.  At  last  ac¬ 
count,  no  amount  of  quiet  endeavor  on  the  part  ot 
his  friends  had  succeeded  in  drawing  from  the 
President  an  expression  on  the  subject.  The  why  o 
this  has  been  hard  to  find,  unless  it  is  that  t  e 
President  has  disliked  and  feared  the  effect  of  seem¬ 
ing  to  hand  down  the  scepter  to  a  member  ot  his 
own  family.  McAdoo’s  friends  gather  themselves 
in  small,  earnest,  sometimes  angry,  knots  and  point 
out  to  one  another  that  the  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  ex-Director  General  of  the  Railroads,  and 
ex-other  things,  made  the  most  outstanding  recoi 
among  all  the  Wilson  Administration  men;  that  he 
is  the  one  man  who  can  count  on  the  friendship  ot 
labor;  that  he  demonstrated  a  Democrat’s  ability  to 
handle  financial  affairs.  But  that  is  all  that  comes  of 
it.  Silence  continues  to  pour  from  the  White  House. 


Vice  President  Marshall  refused  to  allow  the  In¬ 
diana  delegation  to  be  instructed  for  him.  He  also 
refused  to  allow  it  to  be  instructed  for  anybody  else. 
And  Mark  Thistlethwaite,  his  secretary,  tells  me 
privately  that  the  Vice  President  is  absolutely  not 
a  candidate,  absolutely  and  positively.  If  we  find  at 
San  Francisco  that  he  has  let  himself  be  made  a 
candidate,  we’ll  know  that  it  was  because  he  wasn’t 
acquainted  with  the  rules,  or  something.  It’ll  be 
like  the  time  Mark  attended  his  first  party  in  Phi  a- 
delphia.  Mark  had  come  on  from  Wayne  County, 
Indiana,  to  lend  his  weight  to  the  undergraduate 
body  at  Swarthmore  College,  adjacent  to  the  big 
city  Girls  also  attend  Swarthmore,  and  Mark  met 
some  of  them.  Mark  was  a  Quaker  boy  and  easy  to 
like,  so  first  thing  he  knew  he  found  himself  invited 
to  attend  an  evening  function  at  the  home  of  one  ot 
the  girls  in  the  city.  He  brushed  up  his  blue-serge 
suit  and  went  him  to  do  what  he  could  to  make  the 
evening  a  success.  Finding  that  the  girl’s  home  was 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  mansion  bothered  him 
a  little,  but  he  climbed  the  steps.  At  the  door  stood 
a  butler,  the  first  butler  Mark  ever  had  seen  off  the 
stao-e  The  butler’s  right  ( Continued  on  page  20) 
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REGULAR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS, 
THAT’S  ALL-LOOK  AT  THEM 


r>  there  anythingmoreimportant  toyou,  to 
your  town,  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
than  regular  boys  and  girls  such  as  these  ? 

Being  born  American,  they  are  already  citi¬ 
zens,  but  they  cannot  act  for  themselves. 

Someone  must  take  their  part ,  must  safeguard 
their  health  and  growingstrength  against  the 
tasks  they  will  later  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

That  someone  is  you,  your  neighbor,  and 
the  other  citizens  who  make  up  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  you  have  your  home. 

The  first  and  the  very  best  thing  you  can  do 
for  your  own  or  your  neighbors’  children  is 
to  give  them  a  clean  town  in  which  to  live. 

Pure  water,  adequate  drainage,  freedom 
from  the  filthy  conditions  that  bring  flies, 
mosquitoes,  malaria  and  typhoid — these 
are  indispensable  to  health. 

Has  your  town  a  decent  sewer  system? 
Does  it  reach  all  houses?  The  house  of 
your  neighbor,  cook,  janitor,  laundress, 
milkman  or  grocer  ? 


Do  their  children,  who  play  with  your  chil¬ 
dren,  ride  on  the  same  car  and  attend  the 
same  movie,  have  bathrooms  and  sewers  to 
their  homes? 

You  yourself  have  seen  the  material  that 
good  sewers  are  made  of — Vitrified  Salt 
Glazed  Clay  Pipe. 

Vitrified  and  glazed  by  fire  like  the  bowl  in 
your  bathroom,  it  is  impervious  to  acids  and 
gases  in  sewage,  offering  absolute  safety 
against  leakage  of  drainage  into  your  water 
supply. 

A  Vitrified  Salt  Glazed  Clay  Pipe  sewer  is 
economical  and  permanent,  and  never  has 
to  be  built  all  over  again. 

Being  the  cheapest  known  method  of  remov¬ 
ing  household  wastes  from  the  premises,  it 
pays  for  itself  first  in  money,  then  over 
and  over  again  in  convenience,  town  pros¬ 
perity,  and  the  protection  it  forever  affords 
children’s  health. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS  ASSOCIATION 
Chicago  Pittsburgh 


VITRIFIED  CLAY 

Sanitary  Sewer  Pipe 
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A  “new”  sharp  edge 
every  day 


No  pull,  no  scrape  with  this  unique  razor 


DOES  your  safety  razor 
blade  grow  duller  and 
duller  with  each  shave 
until  you  cannot  stand  it  any 
longer?  Do  you  have  endless 
bother  and  expense  with  new 
blades?  If  so,  you  are  paying 
the  penalty  of  shaving  with 
an  unstropped  edge. 

Look  at  an  unstropped 
razor  blade  under  a  microscope 
and  you  will  see  small 
“saw-teeth,”  bent  out  of 
alignment.  These  irregular 
teeth  catch  in  the  beard,  scrape 
the  skin  and  pull  the  tiny  hair 
follicles. 

You  don’t  need  to  put  up 
with  this  discomfort  —  nor 
with  the  bother  and  expense 
of  using  a  new  blade  every 
so  often. 


You  can  avoid  all  the 
drawbacks  of  the  ordinary 
safety  razor  if  you  use  the 
AutoStrop  Razor. 

Because  of  its  unique, 
patented  design,  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  can  be 
stropped  without  even 
removing  the  blade.  Just  slip 
the  strop  through  the  razor 
head.  Give  the  razor  a  dozen 
quick  passes  over  the  strop.  In 
ten  seconds  you  have  a  “new” 
sharp  shaving  edge!  500 
smooth  cool  shaves  are 
guaranteed  from  each  dozen 
blades. 

Get  an  AutoStrop  Razor 
today  and  know  the  joy  of  a 
“new”  sharp  edge  every 
morning!  Ask  your  dealer 
about  the  free  trial  plan. 


/4ut<rStrop  Razor 

— sharpens  itself 
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hand  extended  a  silver  card  tray.  Mark 
looked  at  the  little  pile  of  cards,  then 
at  the  butler’s  immobile  face,  and  did 
the  thing  he  thought  he  was  expected 
to  do.  He  took  one  of  the  cards.  Some 
kind  of  a  game,  he  decided;  some  way 
of  choosing  partners  for  the  evening, 
perhaps.  After  he  had  carried  the  en¬ 
graved  name  of  Mr.  G.  Rittenhouse 
Brown  around  in  his  hand  for  half  the 
evening,  he  decided  he  was  mistaken; 
but  that  hasn’t  anything  to  do  with  the 
Democratic  Convention.  What  has  is 
our  shrewd  suspicion  that  his  boss,  the 
Vice  President,  may  make  the  same  mis¬ 
take  at  San  Francisco.  That  is  to  say, 
he  may  take  the  votes  if  they  are  handed 
to  him,  instead  of  adding  the  Indiana 
vote  to  some  other  candidate’s  pile.  We 
feel  fairly  convinced  this  will  happen 
if  they  are  handed  to  him  on  a  silver 
platter. 

Next  you  get  Cox.  The  weakness 
proclaimed  by  opponents  of  his  candi¬ 
dacy  is  that  he  is  willing  that  the 
country  should  be  a  bit  more  moist  than 
it  is  now  supposed  to  be,  and  no  man 
so  disposed  can  have  the  useful  aid  of 
W.  J.  Bryan.  Whether  this  troubles 
the  President  too,  none  can  say. 

Then  John  W.  Davis.  The  case  of 
the  present  Ambassador  to  England, 
former  Solicitor  General,  and  before- 
time  congressman  from  West  Virginia, 
is  peculiar. 

You  say  to  almost  anybody  in  Wash¬ 
ington:  “What  about  John  W.  Davis 
for  president?” 

And  almost  anybody  will  answer: 
“Oh, that  would  be  too  good  to  be  true!” 

But,  despite  this,  practically  no  boom 
has  been  started  for  Davis.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  opinion  of  the  ambassador  is  ex¬ 
tremely  high.  Perhaps — 

And,  of  course,  there’s  Senator  Owen. 
One  doesn’t  find  the  Wilson  men  talk¬ 
ing  as  much  about  him  as  the  Bryan 
men  do,  though  he  has  the  real  respect 
of  Administration  leaders. 

Just  as  Easy  to  Ask  for  a  Lot 

AFTER  these  there  are  few  to  con¬ 
sider.  There  is  James  W.  Gerard 
and  a  man  named  Monroe.  We  endeav¬ 
ored  to  learn  more  about  Mr.  Monroe 
after  he  got  468  votes  in  South  Dakota, 
but  our  stock  of  information  at  this 
moment  is  simply  that  he  comes  from 
Chicago  and  wears  a  long  frock  coat 
Gerard  and  Monroe  bring  up  the  case 
of  Hubert  Daggett,  another  one  of 
Sprint  St.  Clair’s  boyhood  friends.  It 
seems  that  all  the  boys  who  used  to 
play  with  Hubert  are  sure  he  some  day 
will  be  president;  they  had  the  belief 
pounded  into  them  so  hard  by  their 
mothers  that  they  cannot  shake  the 
expectation  off.  Hubert  was  100  per 
cent  perfect  in  all  respects,  including 
politeness.  If  he  had  been  merely  po¬ 
lite,  he  never  would  have  registered 
with  the  other  youngsters;  but  he  was 
the  best  ball  player,  hunter,  and  fighter 
in  the  bunch,  as  well  as  the  head  of  his 
classes  at  school.  So  when  it  was 
pointed  out  to  the  others  that  Hubert 
never  came  home  with  his  collar  all 
soiled,  or  his  bare  knees  sticking 
through  his  stockings,  they  had  to  stand 
the  gaff. 

“What’s  the  good  of  it  all?”  was 
about  the  best  comeback  they  had. 

“You’ll  see,”  their  admiring  mammas 
would  declare,  “with  his  polished  ways, 
Hubert  will  get  just  what  he  wants  in 
this  life.” 

Hubert  undoubtedly  would  have  taken 
to  politics  and  been  president  now  if 
he  had  remained  in  Indiana,  but  he 
moved  out  to  California  and  somehow 
got  into  groceries  and  meats  instead  of 
statesmanship.  But  this  did  not  de¬ 
crease  the  confidence  of  his  home  town, 
and  last  spring,  when  one  of  the  old 
boys  went  out  to  Los  Angeles  on  his 
annual  vacation,  he  made  it  a  point  to 
find  him.  Hubert  was  engineering  a 
transaction  in  ham  when  the  call  was 
made,  and  there  seemed  to  be  some  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  between  himself  and 
the  woman  customer  regarding  the  price. 
=  |  “It  seems  to  me,”  said  she  acidly, 


“that  you  could  sell  that  ham  at  less 
than  sixty  cents  a  pound. 

“My  dear  Mrs.  Milligan,”  replied 
Hubert,  bending  easily  at  the  waist, 
“nothing  would  please  me  more  than 
to  be  able  to  supply  you  with  this  ex¬ 
cellent  grade  of  ham  at  less  cost  were 
it  possible;  but,  owing  to  the  price  at 
which  we  ourselves  receive  it,  it  is  im¬ 
possible.” 

Mrs.  Milligan  took  the  ham  at 
Hubert’s  price.  Confirmation  for  the 
man  from  home  that  he  could  still  get 
whatever  he  asked  for. 

Sprint  has  done  a  lot  of  thinking 
about  Hubert’s  case,  and  has  finally 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  trouble 
is  Hubert  doesn’t  ask  for  enough.  The 
story  is  related  in  order  to  show  how  dif¬ 
ferent  Mr.  Gerard  and  Mr.  Monroe  are. 

So  much  for  the  candidates;  a  plat¬ 
form  has  also  to  be  agreed  upon.  It 
is  not  the  unlikeliest  thing  in  politics 
that  the  platform  making  will  be  the 
most  exciting  part  of  the  convention. 
The  quarrel  between  the  wet  Democrats 
and  the  dry  Democrats,  the  desire  of 
the  former  to  pave  the  way  for  ameli¬ 
oration  of  the  national  thirst,  and  the 
determination  of  Bryan  and  many 
others  that  the  party  shall  support 
strict  enforcement  of  the  prohibition 
amendment,  will  furnish  the  material 
for  a  first-class  rumpus  in  the  hotel 
room  where  the  Resolutions  Committee 
meets.  The  degree  of  indorsement  to 
be  given  the  Wilson  Administration  will 
give  opportunity  for  a  clash  between 
those  who  believe  he  has  wrecked  the 
party  and  those  holding  the  view  that 
but  for  him  there  wouldn’t  be  any 
Democratic  party  to  wreck.  Further, 
there  will  be  the  differences  between 
those  who  will  want  the  platform  really 
to  say  something  and  those  who  always 
have  thought  that  a  definite  platform 
makes  trouble  for  the  candidate.  Gum¬ 
shoe  Bill  Stone  is  gone,  but  there  re¬ 
main  many  among  the  faithful  who  can 
walk  without  jarring  their  spines.  Odd¬ 
ly,  the  advocates  of  positive  measures 
and  the  advocates  of  speaking  softly 
proceed  from  the  same  premise — the 
temper  of  the  people. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the 
straw-vote  canvasser  in  Omaha  who 
approached  a  man  engaged  in  crank¬ 
ing  a  Ford  car  and  asked:  “What  can¬ 
didate  would  you  vote  for,  my  friend?” 
Wiping  the  perspiration  from  his.  brow, 
the  flivverite  looked  up,  fire  in  his  eye. 
“Put  me  down,”  he  said,  “for  the  man 
that  can  cuss  the  hardest.” 

The  temper  of  the  people  is  just  like 
that,  say  the  platform  builders  of  both 
kinds.  But  from  this  one  sort  argues 
that  the  thing  to  do,  therefore,  is  to 
propose  positive  concrete  solutions  of 
all  the  people’s  troubles.  The  other 
kind  argues  that  help  is  just  what  the 
flivverite  doesn’t  want — that  he  wants  to 
be  let  alone ;  and  that  the  temper  of  the 
people  indicates  that  they  want  exactly 
the  same  thing.  Let  us  return  to  Old- 
Fashioned  Democracy,  they  say,  and 
leave  the  people  alone  with  their  worries. 

The  advocates  of  crowding  into  the 
platform  a  free,  fearless  statement  of 
the  party’s  best  belief,  regardless  of 
whether  that  will  win  or  not,  include  a 
good  many  who  feel  that  if  the  party  is 
defeated  it  will  be  better  off  in  the  long 
run  if  it  goes  down  fighting.  Twisting 
and  dodging  on  the  real  issues,  they 
say,  cannot  win  and  defeat  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  such  an  ignominious  course 
would  be  particularly  disgraceful. 

You’ve  heard  the  story  of  the  woman 
who  had  a  feeling  when  Henry  left 
home  in  the  morning  that  something 
was  going  to  happen.  When  the  mes¬ 
senger  boy  brought  the  telegram  tell¬ 
ing  that  Henry  had  been  in  a  wreck, 
had  suffered  a  broken  leg,  and  was  in 
the  hospital,  she  surprised  the  listen¬ 
ing  neighbors  by  exclaiming: 

“Thank  goodness,  he  took  a  bath  be¬ 
fore  he  started  out.” 

Some  of  the  party’s  best  friends  re¬ 
semble  Henry’s  wife.  If  the  party  is 
reasonably  liable  to  disaster  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  they  want  to  feel  that  they  started 
it  off  clean  in  June,  anyhow. 
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SCENE: 

THE  LAST  COACH  ON  A 
SUBURBAN  TRAIN  HEAD¬ 
ING  FOR  A  HOT  DAY  IN 
THE  CITY. 

The  gentleman  seated  just  made 
the  back  platform  by  a  flying 
leap.  The  gentleman  standing 
did  the  same. 

The  gentleman  seated  is  decid¬ 
edly  warm  and  a  bit  annoyed  at 
the  cool,  smiling  and  “ superior " 
visage  of  his  standing  friend. 
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What  the  Smiling  Chap’s  cUhink - 
ing  Goes  Something  Like  cUhis — 

Wky  will  they  suffer?  Certainly  a  keavy  suit 
in  Summer  is  a  kandicap  to  tke  day’s  work,  and 
means  anotker  notck  of  discomfort  for  every 
jump  of  tke  mercury.  Didn’t  tkey  ever  kear  of 
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tke  coolest,  smartest,  sanest  raiment  for  a 
Summer  Day? 
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'  ivals  left  the  establishment  abruptly. 
Cach  broke  into  a  run.  But  it  was  no 

I  wenly  matched  race.  Brother  Jelly 

■  .vas  as  fat  and  wabbly  as  his  name 
uggested,  while  Brother  Bobo  was  en- 
lowed  by  nature  with  the  legs  of  a 
.printer.  He  won.  That  is,  condition- 
illy.  The  owner  of  the  hearse  had  just 
■•iven  it  a  coat  of  azure  paint  and  it 
vould  not  be  dry  before  four  o  clock. 

U  four  o’clock,  provided  he  received 
wenty-five  dollars,  cash  in  hand,  on  01 
before  the  hour,  the  hearse  would  be 
ivailable.  Brother  Bobo  produced  the 
lecessary  coin,  smiled  broadly,  turned 
iway  and  busied  himself  with  the 
housand  and  one  details  necessaiy  to 
i  successful  and  impressive  function. 

Brother  Jelly,  admitting  defeat,  wad - 
lied  back  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
tent  Veil  to  face  the  disappointment  of 
ts  members. 

■^UCH  was  the  state  of  affairs  when 
^  Orestes  entered  Deep  Ellum  with  his 
ruck.  He  had  performed  his  errand 
ind  was  shopbound.  Deep  Ellum  was 
lot  directly  in  his  path,  but  it  was  al¬ 
ways  a  refreshment  to  his  jaded  spirits 
o  turn  his  chariot  into  that  Appian 
vVay  of  Darktown  and  open  her  wide 
He  was  tearing  along  its  length,  with 
i  watchful  eye  on  the  cross  streets  for 
i  sudden  darting  motor  cop,  and  did 
lot  notice  the  throngs  that  crowded  the 
narrow  sidewalks.  Presently  a  f  amiliar 
sroice  hailed  him:  “Hi,  Rest  Ease. 

Looking,  he  saw  his  friend,  Mannie 
Blair,  and  drew  in  to  the  curb  in  front 
3f  the  Development  Drug  Store.  In 
amazement  he  noted  the  dense  gather- 
ng.  It  seemed  as  if  all  Deep  Ellum  had 
:aken  up  its  abode  on  the  sidewalks. 

“Hi,  Mannie!  When  did  de  ci’cus  git 
to  town?” 

“Hit  ain’  no  ci’cus.  Hit’s  a  fune  al. 
“Who’s  daid?”  Orestes’s  voice  was 
resonant  with  eager  awe. 

“Dat  ole  Luminous  Husky. 

“Luminous?  Who’d  ’a’  thunk  bout 
him  stirrin’  up  all  dis  excitement? 

“Hit  ain’  him!”  said  Mannie.  Hits 
de  rival  buryin’  clubs.” 

Orestes  was  busy  turning  this  over 
in  his  mind  when  a  shriek  tore  the  cir¬ 
cumambient  air.  Turning,  he  perceived 
a  female  form  rushing  toward  him  with 
arms  upraised  and  screaming:  “Heah 
is  3.  hu’ss ! ” 

It  was  Nannette.  His  own  Nannette. 
He  reached  a  helping  hand  down  to  her 
and  she  climbed  up  by  his  side. 

“Honey,  what  is  p’sess  you'  he 
asked,  displeased  as  is  the  way  of  hus¬ 
bands  at  the  public  demonstrations  of 
wives. 

“Ain’  nuttin’  p’sess  me,”  said  Nan¬ 
nette  happily.  “But  us  is  gwine  to 
p’sess  dis  truck.  De  Rent  Veil  is  re¬ 
ceive  a  cressfall,  count  o’  not  havin  no 
hu’ss— an’  dis  is  it!”  She  smiled  com¬ 
placently  and  patted  the  truck. 

It  was  borne  in  upon  Orestes  that  his 
truck  was  being  commandeered  for  the 
uses  of  the  burial  club  of  which  his 
mate  was  an  ardent  member.  He 
remonstrated:  “Git  out,  Nannie-gu’L 
Hit  cain’  be.  Me  an’  de  truck’s  late  now. 
Mist’  Bill  would  lay  me  out,  so  you’d 
git  to  have  another  fune’al,  iffen  I,  wuz 
to  haul  dat  co’pse  to  de  grabeya’d.” 

“But  how’s  us  gwine  to  git  ’im  dar 
pleaded  Nannette. 

“Let  ’im  git  dar  de  bes’  way  he  can !  > 
emphasized  Orestes.  “I  ain  boddeiin 
’bout  dat  ole  Luminous  Husky.” 

“Hit  ain’  fo’  de  co’pse’  sake  I  keers, 
confessed  Nannette  with  tears  in  eyes 
and  voice.  “Hit’s  me  what  wuz  pane 
to  carry  a  spear  in  de  peerade  an’  be  a 
Sir  Lady,  an’  Callie  what  wuz  gwine  to 
sing  ‘Oh,  Wipe  Dem  Tears,’  an’  de  uni¬ 
forms  an’  de  flowers  an’  Mista  Amos 
Dusenses  orchestry—  Oh—”  Her  voice 
broke  with  a  sob  and  Orestes  felt  him¬ 
self  slipping.  , 

“Fune’als  don’t  commence  till  to 
o’clock,”  he  objected.  “Dat’ll  take  too 
much  time.” 

Nannette  thought  for  a  moment  and 
her  fertile  brain  hit  upon  an  idea.  “Oh, 
Rest  Ease,  us’ll  hab  it  at  high  noon! 
Hit’s  heap  mo’  stylisher!” 

“Better  make  it  high  ’leben  o’clock! 
Hit’s  heap  mo’  safer!”  was  Orestes’s 
yielding  protest. 

Thus  was  evolved  the  coup  of  the 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Rent  Veil. 
A  high-noon  funeral!  The  class  of  it! 
Nothing  comparable  to  it  had  ever  been 
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accomplished  in  Deep  Ellum!  ^It  would 
mark  the  ascendancy  of  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  Rent  Veil  and  the 
utter  vanquishment  of  the  Children  of 
the  Tabernickle! 

Preparations  went  madly  forward. 
Nannette’s  enthusiasm  was  infectious. 
Orestes  was  surprised  to  find  himself 
becoming  interested  in  the  decoration 
of  the  funeral  car  and  even  lending  a 
helping  hand.  He  dared  not  think  of 
his  employer. 

The  only  time  he  revolted  was  when 
Nannette  confided:  “Iffen  us  has  de 
Black  and  Tan  Orchestry  fo’  de  fune’al, 


new  Rolls  automobile.  Then  Orestes 
with  the  funeral  car,  followed  by  the 
flower  bearers  with  the  Busted  Heart 
and  the  Broken  Wheel.  Next  the 
mourners  with  sopping  tears  and  the 
chanters  with  melancholy  dirge.  These 
were  formed  of  the  older  and  more  se¬ 
date  members,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Septi¬ 
mus  Sugg,  Dr.  Rambo  Hearne,  and  Sis¬ 
ter  Savannah  Jordan  and  the  like. 
After  them  came  the  young  bloods— 
the  Sir  Knights  and  the  Sir  Ladies— 
Mannie  Blair,  Hosea  Hupp,  Sloo-foot 
Jackson,  Eliphilate  Luck,  Hiawatha 
Bones,  Callie  Camp,  Pearline  Wiggle, 


A  heavy  hand  descended  upon  Orestes’s  shoulder.  He  turned  and  faced  an 
officer  of  the  law.  Husky  also  struggled  with  a  similar  opponent 


you’ll  hab  to  loand  de  buryin’  club  five 
dollahs  ’count  o’  Mista  Dusenses  tuba 
bein’  in  de  hock.” 

Orestes  balked. 

“Look  heah,  honey,  I  ain’  carin’  ’bout 
no  fune’al !  All  I  wants  is  to  git  th’oo ! 

“Well,  dat’s  de  bes’  way,”  asserted 
Nannette.  “Cummon,  Rest  Ease,  I  cain 
halfway  march  widout  no  music.” 

She  was  like  a  child  bereft  of  a  play¬ 
thing  and  Orestes’s  stony  heart  showed 
signs  of  melting.  Nannette  played  her 
trump  card. 

“Brudder  Jellv  say  if  you’ll  advance 
de  money,  Rest  Ease,  he’ll  ’pint  me  de 
Gran’  Mistress  ob  de  Cattyfalque  when 
us  gits  to  de  cemetery.” 

Orestes  was  incredulous.  “Catty 
Fork!  Dey  ain’  no  such  thing!” 

Nannette  enlightened  him.  She  knew 
all  about  the  function  of  funerals  even 
as  her  sisters  of  the  Caucasian  race 
know  all  about  the  function  of  wed¬ 
dings.  The  fascination,  in  either  case, 
is  the  same.  She  began: 

“De  Gran’  Mistress  ob  de  Cattyfalque 
stands  right  betwixt  de  Busted  Heart 
an’  de  Broken  Wheel  while  eve’ybody 
comes  up  to  view  de  remains,  de  music 
plays,  an’  she  beats  time  to  de  music  wid 
a  white  lily.  Hit’s  jist  grand,  Rest  Ease, 
to  be  de  Gran’  Mistress  ob  de  Catty¬ 
falque,  an’  hit  doan  cost  but  five  dol¬ 
lahs!”  .  ,  . 

So  she  had  her  way  in  the  end  and 
Orestes  saw  his  wealth  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  the  instrument,  without 
very  clearly  defined  ideas  concerning 
whom  he  should  look  to  for  reimburse¬ 
ment — the  club  or  Mr.  Dusen.  Had  he 
but  divined  it,  he  was  to  receive  his 
money  from  a  source  entirely  distinct 
from  either,  but  Orestes  was  gifted 
with  no  powers  of  divination. 

Instead,  he  sighed.  This  funeral  was 
getting  on  his  nerves  and,  what  was 
worse,  it  had  devastated  his  pocket- 
book.  But  he  noted  with  relief  that  the 
preparations  were  well-nigh  complete. 
The  procession  was  forming. 

THE  vicinity  of  the  old  central  depot 
— now  abandoned  for  the  beautiful 
new  downtown  station — was  the  place 
of  mobilization. 

The  order  of  the  procession  was  as 
follows:  First,  Parson  Padelford  and 
Jamieson  Jelly  in  the  former’s  splendid 


Minerva  Wren,  Millie  Moon,  and  Nan¬ 
nette.  It  was  like  a  picnic  to  them,  and 
they  pirouetted  in  their  somber  robes 
and  brandished  playfully  tinny  swords 
and  spears.  This  was  before  the  as¬ 
semblage  had  been  called  to  order; 
afterward,  of  course,  they  would  radi¬ 
ate  gloom.  The  Black  and  Tan  Or¬ 
chestra  brought  up  the  rear,  led  by  Mr. 
Amos  Dusen  tooting  complacently  on 
his  hardly  recovered  tuba. 


MEMBERS  of  the  rival  organiza¬ 
tion,  absorbed  with  preparations  for 
their  four-o’clock  funeral,  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  high-noon  affair,  now  in  prog¬ 
ress,  until  they  heard  Mr.  Dusen’s  tuba. 

It  was  as  the  rallying  thump  of  the 
war  drums  to  their  Afric  ancestors! 

Clad  in  full  regalia  of  office,  the 
Children  of  the  Tabernickle  surged 
down  Deep  Ellum  and  turned  the  cor¬ 
ner  at  the  central  depot  plaza.  The  sight 
which  met  their  staring  eyes  might  well 
have  infuriated  mortals  less  emotional 
than  they.  Their  audacious  rivals  had 
stolen  the  corpse  and  were  deep  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  lovely  funeral! 

It  was  worse  than  preposterous!  It 
was  annihilating!  It  must  be  pre¬ 
vented!  But  how?  The  denizen  of 
Deep  Ellum  puts  little  faith  in  injunc¬ 
tions  and  legal  procedure  in  general. 
The  only  restraining  order,  of  known 
surety,  is  his  fists — supplemented  some¬ 
times  by  flying  bricks. 

With  a  universal  bellow  of  rage  the 
Children  of  the  Tabernickle  bore  down 
upon  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
Rent  Veil.  The  chanting  ceased  and 
the  orchestral  accompaniment  endec! 
with  a  gurgling  toot.  The  functioning 
burial  club  met  the  onslaught  of  its 
adversary  stoically,  blow  for  blow  and 
hair  puli’  for  hair  pull.  It  was  a  whale 
of  a  melee — most  of  Deep  Ellum  taking 
valorous  part! 

“Whaffo’  you  done  stole  dat  co  pse . 
You  ole  Rent  Veil!”  shouted  Brother 
Bobo,  addressing  Brother  J elly .  “Whyn  t 
you  buy  yo’  veils  ’stid  o’  rentin’  ’em? 

Brother  Jelly,  breathing  like  a  gram¬ 
pus,  lacked  breath  to  make  fitting  reply. 
But  some  of  his  loyal  cohorts  answered. 

“Taber nickle!  Nickle!  Nickle!  Cheap 
show!  Nickelodeon!”  they  jeered. 

This  exchange  of  pleasantries  ended 
in  the  flinging  of  bricks,  which  the  con- 
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testants  filched  from  a  flat  car  near  by. 
And  there  is  no  telling  to  what  ex¬ 
tremes  of  bloodshed  and  bruises  the 
battle  might  have  gone,  had  not  a  fly¬ 
ing  brick  struck  and  crushed  through 
the  flimsy  boards  of  Luminous  Husky’s 
casket!  There  was  a  horrified  suspen¬ 
sion  of  hostilities  and  all  eyes  focused 
on  the  profaned  chest.  An  awful  ef¬ 
fect  was  the  resultant.  Out  of  that 
casket,  like  a  jack  out  of  his  box,  popped 
the  head  of  Luminous  Husky!  And  as 
a  feeble  hand  rubbed  an  outraged  brow, 
the  corpse  demanded:  “Who  dat  slug- 
gin’  me?” 

None  answered !  Deep  Ellum  was  de¬ 
parting!  Bretheren  and  Sisteren,  ad¬ 
versary  and  foe  alike,  fled,  searching 
their  souls  for  superlative  shrieks  with 
which  to  give  expression  to  their  terror. 
The  Sir  Knights  and  the  Sir  Ladies 
stood  not  upon  the  order  of  their  going! 
The  rhythmic  art  of  the  mourners  and 
chanters  was  changed  to  horrified  wails 
as  they  went  away  from  there,  and  the 
Busted  Heart  and  the  Broken  Wheel 
suffered  further  demolishment  under 
the  ruthless  tread  of  stampeding  feet. 

Agitated  mourners  scuttled  for  places 
of  safety.  They  climbed  the  veranda 
posts  of  the  Greater  Delmonico  Hotel — 
for  Colored.  They  scurried  into  the 
below-the-sidewalk  barber  shops  and 
plumbing  establishments,  like  prairie 
dogs  to  their  holes.  They  dashed  into 
the  North  Pole  Cafe,  upsetting  the 
noonday  oblations  of,  as  announced  by 
the  exterior  sign,  “hot  catfish  and  chit¬ 
terlings,”  and  dodged  without  injury 
between  the  wheels  of  slow-moving 
freight  cars. 

ORESTES  was  torn  between  two 
opinions.  He  would  fain  have 
joined  the  fleeing  mob,  but  he  feared 
to  leave  his  truck.  It  would  be  just  like 
that  unprincipled  Luminous  Husky  to 
climb  out,  descend,  crank  up,  and  de¬ 
part.  No,  he  would  get  rid  of  the  pest 
somehow,  salvage  his  truck  from  its 
funereal  trappings,  and  beat  it  back  to 
the  shop.  His  glance  fell  upon  the  be¬ 
wildered  Husky,  who,  with  eyes  half 
blinded  from  the  poison  of  the  insidi¬ 
ous  drink,  groped  uncertainly  at  his 
grave  habiliments.  “Git  out!”  com¬ 
manded  Orestes  contemptuously. 

“What  is  happen  to  me,  mister?” 
asked  Luminous  faintly. 

“Ain’t  nuttin’  happen  to  you,”  re¬ 
plied  Orestes  with  scorn.  “But  you  is 
bust  up  de  fines’  fune’al  Deep  Ellum 
evah  is  had!” 

“How  come?” 

Orestes’s  voice  arose  in  anger: 

“You  cornin’  to  life  dat  away!  Afteh 
all  de  trouble  de  buryin’  clubs  is  tuck! 
You  oughter  be  ’shamed  o’  yo’se’f.  Be¬ 
sides,  you  is  cost  me  time  an’  money!” 

Luminous  turned  a  cold  boiled  eye  on 
his  accuser: 

“Mister,  I  ain’  been  daid,  is  I?” 

“You  is,  an  iffen  you  is  got  any  kine 
o’  se’f-respeck  you’ll  lay  back  dar  an’ 
let  ’em  bury  you  peaceable  an’  proper.” 

“Naw!  Lawd!  Man!”  Husky’s 
voice  rose  in  anguish  and  he  struggled 
out  of  his  cerements.  “I  don’  wanta  be 
buried!” 

Orestes’s  patience  was  exhausted. 
His  fist  struck  out  and  caught  Husky 
on  the  jaw.  “Shut  up!  What’s  dat 
got  to  do  wid  it?” 

A  heavy  hand  descended  upon  Ores¬ 
tes’s  shoulder.  He  turned  and  faced  an 
officer  of  the  law.  Husky  also  strug¬ 
gled  with  a  similar  opponent. 


MR.  HOLMES,  by  reason  of  an  un¬ 
usual  and  overwhelming  golf  vic¬ 
tory,  reached  home  in  a  high  state  of 
exultation.  Sitting  across  the  table  at 
dinner,  he  ceased  his  absorbing  recital 
of  how  it  was  done  to  remark  upon  the 
jaded  appearance  of  the  usually  smil¬ 
ing  Lelia. 

“What’s  the  matter,  hon;  you  look 
sort  of  done  up?” 

“Oh.  I  don’t  know.  It’s  been  a  full 
day.  Nannette  has  been  gone  all  day. 
She  got  into  trouble  and  Orestes  did 

t0“What  kind  of  trouble?”  pursued  Mr. 
Holmes  interestedly. 

“I  think  Nannette  got  in  the  way  of 
a  flying  brick  and  Orestes  got  ar- 
rested.” 

“Great  grief!  What  was  the  cause 
of  the  scrap?” 

( Continued  on  page  25) 
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Art  Metal  Office  Equipment 
has  contributed  much 
to  modem  business 


It  can  be  said  truthfully  that  steel  office  equipment  has 
revolutionized  modern  offices.  It  has  so  changed  the 
mental  conception  of  interior  furnishings  that  today  it  com¬ 
prises  one  of  the  biggest  factors  towards  success. 

There  is  little  comparison  between  the  discordant,  ornate 
office  furniture  of  former  days  and  the  trim  good  looks  of  a 
modern  business  office,  with  its  serviceable  equipment  aiding 
the  individual’s  effort — assisting  production. 


Leading  this  great  improvement  is  the  Art  Metal  Construc¬ 
tion  Company,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — for  Art  Metal  is  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  steel  office  equipment  in  the  world. 
This  company  was  the  pioneer  of  yesterday — it  is  the  leader 

today. 

/ 

Through  its  branch  offices  and  agents  in  practically  every 
city  of  this  country  it  has  supplied  steel  desks,  tables,  safes, 
filing  cabinets,  letter  files  and  shelving  of  such  stock  and 
special  designs  as  to  meet  the  office  requirements  of  all 
our  notable  business  institutions. 
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“You  can't  rub  him 
the  wrong  way 


“That’s  the  beauty  of  that  fellow  Williams’— his  ability  to  adapt 
himself  to  whatever  condition  arises.  He  can  get  on  without  pull 
his  rich  and  creamy  lather  has  satisfied  his  thousands  of  friends  of 
that.  Over  75  years  of  experience  have  taught  him  all  the  curves  in 
his  business.  And  even  the  young  blades  admit  that  daily  contact 

with  him  seems  to  make  them  sharper. 

“Williams’  has  a  lot  of  near-relatives.  But  somehow  they  don’t 
seem  to  have  quite  his  gentle,  soothing  manner— or  his  perpetual 

good-humor  that  never  becomes  dry. 

“If  you  don’t  know  Williams’  take  a  tip  from  me  and  make  his 
acquaintance.  You  won’t  have  any  trouble  picking  him  out  of 
the  crowd.” 


m  'xt , 


Send  10  cents  for  trial 
Re- Load  Stick 

The  Re-Load  has  a  firm  threaded 
metal  collar.  Y ou  simply  screw  this 
into  the  holder-cap  (no  threads  in 
the  soap).  Send  10c  in  stamps  for 
sampl t;full size  permanent  holder- 
top,  with  reduced  size  soap.  When 
the  sample  is  used  up,  you  need 
buy  only  the  new  Re-Load,  saving 
the  cost  of  a  new  holder-top. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO. 
Dept.  A,  Glastonbury.  Conn. 

Williams’  Shaving  Soap  also  comes  in  the 
forms  of  cream,  liquid  and  powder.  Trial 
size  of  any  of  these  for  6  c  in  stamps. 


Re-Loads 

Williams 

Holder  Top 

Shaving  Stick 
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Great  Grief! 

Continued  from  page  22 


“A  funeral  in  Deep  Ellum.  The  rival 
societies  had  a  fight  over  who’d  bury 
the  corpse  and  neither  got  to,  because 
he  was  impolite  enough  to  come  to  life, 
and  Orestes  remonstrated  with  him  and 
both  he  and  the  corpse  were  arrested.” 

“Suffering  cats!” 

Mr.  Holmes’s  epithet  reminded  him 
of  his  feline  simile  earlier  in  the  day, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon. 
Strangely  the  disjointed  tale  began  to 
piece  itself  in  his  mind,  with  the  de¬ 
nouement  which  Mr.  Ince  had  de¬ 
scribed.  He  chuckled  to  himself  and, 
going  to  the  back  door,  called  Orestes. 

As  his  long-suffering  but  always 
well-intentioned  porter  appeared,  Mr. 
Holmes  ejaculated : 

“I’ve  been  hearing  about  you!” 

Orestes  hung  his  head. 


“I  don’t  always  take  cognizance,” 
began  Mr.  Holmes  portentously,  “of 
your  foolishness,  but  this  time  I’m 
going  to.” 

Orestes  was  a  trembling  image  of 
penitence.  The  words  sounded  omi¬ 
nous.  “Taking  cognizance”  could  mean 
but  one  thing — a  “cussin.” 

“What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done 
with  a  boy  who  puts  on  such  shows  as 
you  have  to-day?”  asked  Mr.  Holmes 
severely. 

“I  don’  know,  Mist’  Bill,  lessen  you 
jist ’takes  cogginness  like  you  said,”  fal¬ 
tered  the  bronze  image  of  woe. 

“I’ll  do  that  also,”  said  Mr.  Holmes. 
He  produced  a  five-dollar  bill,  and,  lay¬ 
ing  it  in  the  palm  of  the  amazed  Ores¬ 
tes,  added  :  “but  not  likewise.” 

“Great  grief!”  exclaimed  Orestes. 


Momma 


A  BEVERAGE  without  Nabisco 
Sugar  Wafers  is  only  part  re¬ 
freshment.  Nabisco  completes  the 
enjoyment  and  satisfaction. 
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But.  Poppa  had  more  insight  than 
anyone  suspected,  and  he  had  caught 
the  glint  of  interest  in  Momma’s  eye. 

It  was  the  first  sparkle  he  had  seen 
there  for  weeks,  and,  though  it  had 
been  quenched  at  once,  it  emboldened 
him  to  tyranny.  He  got  to  his  feet  and 
left  ihe  house  with  a  maddening  mys¬ 
teriousness. 

He  was  inspired  to  the  amazing 
audacity  of  calling  Mr.  Killip  on  the 
long-distance  telephone.  He  went  to 
the  hotel  so  that  Momma  could  not  in¬ 
terrupt  him.  When  he  had  his  New 
York  victim  by  the  ear  he  told  him  the 
whole  story,  and  Killip,  who  was  still 
human  though  a  New  Yorker,  was  as 
effusive  in  welcoming  Momma  as  in 
accepting  Poppa’s  additional  offer  of 
money  enough  to  stoke  the  stoker  proj¬ 
ect  to  a  hearty  glow. 

Poppa  went  back  and  told  Momma 
what  he  had  done,  and  told  her  to  pack 
up.  Her  next  obstacle  was: 

“But  I  got  no  clo’es  here.  I’ll  have 
to  go  home  and  pack,  and  I  just  ain  t 
got  the  stren’th.”  * 

“You  got  no  clothes  at  home  either, 
Hattie  put  in.  “You  can  go  downtown 
with  me  and  get  you  some  decent  things. 
You  can’t  go  to  New  York  looking  like 
an  old  farmer.” 


THIS  was  the  wrong  note.  Momma 
broke  her  moorings  again. 

“I  told  you  you  was  ashamed  of  me. 
I’m  not  fit  to  be  seen  in  Terra  Hut,  let 
alone  in  New  York.  I’m  simply  not  go¬ 
ing  to  New  York  to  make  an  exhabition 
of  myself  and  make  Ellar  Killip  turn 
up  her  nose  at  me.” 

This  battle  had  lasted  only  a  few 
hours  longer  when  a  telegram  arrived 
from  Ella  herself : 


Overjoyed  dearest  Mattie  to  learn 
that  you  will  visit  New  York  though 
greatly  distressed  to  learn  of  your  in¬ 
disposition  you  must  come  to  us  of 
course  just  let  me  know  the  train  and 
I  will  meet  you  whatever  the  hour.  I 
know  Dr.  Courtneidge  very  well  and  he 
is  an  old  darling.  Love  to  you  and  your 
husband  from  us  both.  Ella. 


The  gracious  warmth  of  this  brought 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  poor  derelict, 
but  she  masked  her  sniffle  in  a  sniff. 

“Where’d  she  learn  all  those  swell 
words?” 

Hattie  told  her  mother,  as  usual,  that 
she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself,  and 
Momma  was. 

She  prolonged  her  resistance  to  the 
point  where  Poppa  grew  desperate 
enough  to  groan. 

“Well,  you  do  as  you’re  a  mind  to. 
Seein’  you’re  strong  enough  to  fight 
forever,  you  go  home  and  run  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  I’ll  go  to  the  hospital  my  own 


“Run  the  business!  That’s  all  you 
think  of!”  she  retorted  with  a  sublime 
non  sequitur.  “Put  me  on  the  cattle 
train  and  ship  nn  off  to  the  slaughter 
house.  Ella  still  loves  me,  anyway, 
even  if  nobody  else  does,  and  she’ll  see 
to  it  I  get  decently  buried,  and  that’s 
all  I  got  a  right  to  expect.” 


Poppa  dashed  out  and  bathed  his  hot 
head  in  cold  water  before  he  went  to 
the  ticket  office.  He  nearly  bit  the  head 
off  the  agent,  just  to  show  that  he  had 
some  manhood  left. 

He  was  never  quite  the  same  man 
again  after  he  got  Momma  on  the  train 
at  last.  He  bade  her  a  despondent  fare¬ 
well,  feeling  sure  that  he  would  never 
see  her  again.  And,  in  a  sense,  he 
never  did.  .  .  . 

GOING  to  the  city  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  especially  at  such  a  time 
in  her  life,  was  an  adventure  and  a  half 
for  Momma. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
advancing  toward  the  knives  of  a  sur¬ 
geon  who  was  her  forlorn  hope,  she 
could  not  but  feel  a  certain  elation. 
She  was  experiencing  what  Victor  Hugo 
called  a  “new  shudder.” 

She  was  almost  more  afraid  of  Ella 
Killip  and  her  splendor  than  of  the 
pancreatic  specialist.  She  was  fairly 
smothered  with  dread  of  facing  the 
woman  she  had  not  seen  since  Ella 
was  a  gangling,  noisy,  small-town  tom¬ 
boy,  all  freckles  and  giggles  and 
gawkiness. 

She  foresaw  Ella  as  a  sort  of  vast 
and  glittering  Queen  Victoria,  fattened 
on  rich  food  and  studded  with  jewels. 
She  saw  herself  as  a  shabby  farm  wife 
whom  Ella  would  probably  give  one 
glance  and  flee  from  with  disdain. 

When  she  reached  New  York  at  last, 
her  first  struggle  was  with  a  red- 
capped  ruffian  who  tried  to  steal  her 
valise.  Her  next  struggle  was  with  her 
terror  of  the  meeting  with  Ella.  If  she 
had  known  how  to  get  a  train  back  to 
Carthage,  she  would  have  taken  it.  But 
the  crowd  hustled  her  up  the  platform 
and  she  lugged  a  soul  heavier  than  her 
rusty  hand  bag. 

No  one  had  met  her  at  the  train,  and 
she  was  morbid  enough  to  hope  that 
Ella  had  missed  her.  But  inside  the 
station  she  found  a  crowd  held  back  by 
a  rope,  and  paused  to  stare  at  the  star¬ 
ing  eyes. 

She  saw  no  one  that  suggested  the 
Ella  she  had  planned,  but  a  tall  slim 
ci'eature,  dressed  like  an  actress,  in 
glistening  silk,  came  forward  hesi¬ 
tantly.  She  looked  young,  and  yet  she 
didn’t.  Her  hair  was  hidden  by  a  hat 
whose  brim  seemed  to  have  been  flour¬ 
ished  by  the  impatient,  whimsical  stroke 
of  a  painter’s  brush. 

From  this  dressmaker’s  model  came 
a  voice  that  startled  the  valise  from 
Momma’s  hand,  for  the  voice  came  out 
of  childhood,  and  it  was  the  voice  of 
Ella.  It  sang  a  new  tune,  but  it  was 
the  old  voice.  It  said  timidly,  tenta¬ 
tively:  “Mattie?  Is  it  you?” 

Momma’s  soft  old  knees  caved  in,  and 
she  sat  on  the  valise  as  she  whimpered: 
“This  is  me,  but  you’re  never  Ellar!” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  am,  my  dear,”  said  Ella 
with  a  good  laugh  as  she  hoisted 
Momma  to  her  feet.  “I’m  the  same  old 
sixpence.” 

“You  look  more  like  your  own  daugh¬ 
ter,  if  you  have  one.” 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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AN  afternoon  chat  is  all  the  lighter 
^  and  brighter  for  Nabisco.  Their 
airv,  fairy  quality  is  the  very  em¬ 
bodiment  of  merriment  and  laughter. 


\JO  occasion  is  formal  where 
^  ^  Nabisco  are  served.  They 
are  bright  conversation  wafers  en¬ 
closing  a  layer  of  sweet  happiness. 

Sold  in  the  famous 
In-er-seal  Trade  Mark  package 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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Atfhat 


Most  Miles 


means  to  the 

4.000.000 


IN  the  motor-car  world  there  is  a  well-defined  field  in  which  certain  small 
cars  have  leadership.  They  have  won  this  leadership  on  distinguished 
service  to  the  majority — to  the  four  million  light  car  owners,  who  represent  60% 
of  the  motoring  public. 

To  give  these  four  million  car  owners  the  right  tire  service  was  a  task  for 
which  the  Firestone  Organization  was  especially  fitted.  It  had  pioneered 
before — it  could  do  it  again. 

The  result  is  the  Firestone  31 2 — the  destined  measure  of  service  in  the  small 
tire  field. 

What  the  hulk  of  the  people  accept  as  the  standard  of  value  is 
right.  And  the  popular  voice  is  calling  for  this  Firestone  31 2. 


The  method  of  building  this  tire  is  as  unique  as  the  service  it  renders.  A 
$7,000,000  factory  in  which  only  the  3-inch  and  31 2-inch  sizes  are  made.  Plant 
capacity  of  16,000  tires  a  day.  Men  devoted  to  its  making  as  single-mindedly 
as  if  there  were  no  other  tire  in  the  world. 


You  owners  of  small  cars  can  forget  tire  details.  You  need  not  bother  with 
methods,  features  or  guarantees.  Call  for  the  Firestone  3/2. 


Alone  in  its  field ,  the  Firestone  31 2  takes  its  place  beside  the  half  dozen 
products  of  universal  use  which  manufacturing  genius  has  made  standard. 
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SaiuUrr.  Athl*hc  Und*o»< 


#lSfS-THfc  SEALPAX  CGMWA*Y 


"Little  Brother 
and  Little  Sister 
Sealpax  *  ’ 

Dad's  Comfort  for 
Dad's  Kids. 


"Lady  Sealpax  ” 
Dainty  Ath  letic 
Underwear  for 
Every  Woman 
Every  Day. 


A  Better  Athletic Underwear 
Sold  in  a  Cleaner  way 


WHEN  the  mercury  climbs  to  90  in  the  shade 
— when  the  asphalt  sticks  to  your  feet  the 
man  in  a  suit  of  Sealpax  feels  10  degrees  cooler  than 
his  sweltering  fellows. 

Sealpax  is  cut  from  airy  fabric,  and  cut  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  active  man.  It’s  laundered  to  a  snowy 
whiteness,  and  comes  to  you  fresh  and  spotless  in 
the  Sanitary  Sealpax  Envelope. 

Sealpax  assures  your  Summer  Comfort.  Get  it 
today — and  laugh  at  the  thermometer!  Write  for 
“The  Sealpax  Family  Booklet”. 

THE  SEALPAX  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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“Oh,  I  have  one — three,  in  fact.  But 
— come  along,  you  old  dear.” 

She  nodded  to  a  red  cap,  who  took 
the  valise  and  followed  her  as  she  led 
Momma  through  the  station.  Momma’s 
dazed  eyes  supposed  they  were  taking 
a  short  cut  through  a,  cathedral. 

The  Killip  limousine  was  marvelous, 
but  she  expected  marvels.  She  was  a 
trifle  disappointed  when  she  reached 
Ella’s  home.  She  had  expected  to  drive 
through  a  royal  park  to  a  palace.  But 
she  was  put  down  at  a  house  built  jam 
in  among  a  lot  of  other  houses. 

It  was  not  half  the  size  of  Momma’s 
house  and  had  no  yard  at  all  except  a 
small  patch  at  the  back. 

In  place  of  a  double  row  of  stiff¬ 
necked  butlers  up  a  grand  staircase, 
there  was  one  very  pleasant  young  man 
at  the  door  and  an  awfully  nice  hired 
girl  in  cap  and  apron.  Very  friendly 
she  was  too,  and  helped  Momma  in  the 
most  folksy  way  up  to  her  room. 

ELLA  came  along,  and  when  the  maid 
was  sent  for  tea  she  petted  Momma 
and  stuffed  a  pillow  in  her  back  and 
then  drew  a  chair  close  up  and  said : 
“Now,  Mattie  dear,  tell  me  all  about  it. 
What  on  earth  is  the  trouble,  you  poor 

s°u1?” 

But  Momma  was  so  embarrassed  by 
the  numberless  disparities  between  her¬ 
self  and  this  strange  creature  who  had 
started  life  with  even  less  advantage 
that  she  could  not  be  at  ease. 

She  was  dazed  by  the  brilliance  of 
Ella,  by  her  blithe  yet  haughty  car¬ 
riage,  her  young  skin,  slim  deft  hands, 
youthful  alertness,  her  fashionable 
voice,  her  fashionable  politeness. 

She  saw  that  Ella’s  hair  was  white, 
now  that  her  hat  was  off;  but  her  hair 
was  ironed  and  fluted  and  polished  and 
dressed  as  for  a  fancy  dress  ball. 

Momma  summed  up  her  bewildered 
homage,  if  it  was  homage,  in  one  help¬ 
less  query: 

“What  makes  you  powder  your  hair, 
Ella?” 

Ella  laughed  aloud.  A  little  of  the 
old  boisterousness  broke  through  the- 
years  of  control. 

“As  my  boys  would  say:  ‘Whaddaya 
mean,  “powder  my  hair”?’  That’s  my 
own  poor  old  gray  wool,  damn  it!” 

Ella’s  swear  word  even  had  a  fash¬ 
ionable  fillip !  Momma  had  never  sworn 
in  her  life,  or,  that  is,  hardly  ever: 
certainly  not  with  a  smile.  When  she 
had  needed  profane  words,  she  had 
used  stupid  old-womanish  expletives. 

But  Ella’s  casual  objurgation  broke 
the  ice  magically.  There  is  nothing 
that  clears  the  air  of  formality  like  a 
little  damn. 

Momma  was  so  numb  that  it  merely 
startled  her  from  her  torpor.  She 
laughed  the  first  laugh  that  had  been 
shaken  out  of  her  dust  bin  of  a  soul 
for  six  weeks. 

After  that  the  two  old  women  were 
themselves  again,  two  girls  who  had 
parted  and  gone  round  the  world  two 
opposite  ways  and  come  together  at 
last  to  exchange  experiences.  Their 
costumes  and  their  dialects  had  changed 
with  their  travel,  but  their  hearts  were 
as  of  old. 

Momma  had  to  hear  first  of  Ella’s 
amazing  experiences.  This  desire  it¬ 
self  was  a  miracle  of  change;  she  had 
already  forgotten  herself  for  a  while. 

Ella’s  husband  came  home  before 
Ella  had  finished  her  Arabian  Nights’ 
Entertainment  and  he  was  pleasantly 
surprised  and  surprising.  He  had  ex¬ 
pected  Mattie  to  be  more  ill  than  she 
was  and  he  had  not  expected  her  to 
look  at  all  like  his  own  wife.  He  knew 
only  too  well  how  expensive  Ella’s  looks 
were  and  how  different  a  life  she  led 
from  the  women  of  the  old  home  town. 

The  dinner  was  simple  but  “awful 
tasty,”  as  Mattie  proclaimed.  She  was 
astounded  to  find  herself  eating  with 
relish.  But  the  service  was  irresisti¬ 
ble.  The  amiable  gentleman  who 
handed  the  plates  around  and  took  them 
away  was  so  solicitous  about  suggest¬ 
ing  to  her  the  best  morsels  that  she 
could  not  insult  him  by  refusing  any¬ 


thing  or  break  his  heart  by  leaving  an 
untouched  plate  for  him  to  carry 
away. 

Sam  Killip  was  eager  to  know  about 
all  the  friends  and  enemies  of  his  youth 
and  remembered  so  well  the  people  and 
the  nooks  and  the  scraps  of  those  good 
old  days  that  the  dinner  went  by  like 
a  wedding  feast. 

Fortunately  the  Killip  children  were 
away  at  schools  and  house  parties  and 
Momma  was  not  subjected  to  the  in¬ 
spection  of  a  generation  that  found 
even  Ella  Killip  old-fashioned  and  con¬ 
servative.  When  Ella  said  she  had 
given  up  trying  to  keep  up  with  the 
youngsters,  Momma  laughed  her  to 
scorn  with  a  quaint  phrase:  “Oh,  yes, 
to  hear  you  tell  it!” 

After  dinner  Sam  had  a  meeting  of 
some  charitable  board,  and  Ella  and 
Mattie  settled  down  for  a  confab.  Ella 
neglected  to  mention  that  she  had  sent 
her  opera  box  to  friends  of  hers,  and 
she  made  no  allusion  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  first  performance  of  a  new  role 
for  Caruso,  and  she  would  have  given 
an  eyetooth  to  hear  him. 

She  spread  Momma  out  on  what  she 
called  a  chaise  longue.  Momma  said  it 
was  the  only  comfortable  sofa  she’d 
ever  laid  on  and  she  was  going  to  have 
one  like  it  if  it  busted  Poppa.  Momma 
was  already  planning  for  the  future! 
And  thinking  of  it  in  terms  of  comfort! 

She  was  reluctant  to  discuss  her  fa¬ 
mous  illness,  but  Ella  insisted  on  know¬ 
ing  the  worst. 

“Well,  it  simply  baffled  all  the  doc¬ 
tors,”  Momma  said  in  a  tone  not  alto¬ 
gether  boastless.  “I  don’t  know  how  to 
describe  it.  It’s  just  a  kind  of  gener’l 
gone-ness.  I  got  no  heart  for  anything 
— no  appatite  for  my  vittles,  no  int’rest 
in  the  house  or  church  work  or  the 
heathen  or  the  fambly.  I  don’t  want  to 
go  to  bed  nights  and  I  don’t  want  to 
get  up  mornings.  Always  been  a  fiend 
on  housekeepin’,  but  I  don’t  much  cai-e 
now  whether  things  are  in  their  place 
or  not.  Dust  don’t  worry  me  like  it 
used  to.  I’m  all  dusty  myself.  No 
special  aches  or  pains,  but  I  just  don’t 
feel  good  anywheres. 

“Want  to  cry  all  the  time  and  I  don’t 
know  why.  Hate  to  go  outdoors  and 
hate  to  stay  in.  Poppa  drives  me 
nearly  crazy  with  everything  he  does 
and  says,  but  I  drive  myself  crazier 
still.  I  ain’t  friends  with  myself  or 
anybody.  Want  to  die  and  can’t  bear 
the  thought  of  that  either. 

“It’s  just  a  kind  of  all  wrongness 
everywhere,  if  you  can  make  anything 
out  of  that.” 

To  her  amazement,  Ella  said:  “I 
know  just  how  you  feel  and  you’ve 
come  to  the  right  place  to  be  cured.” 

IT  was  not  altogether  pleasant  to 
have  Ella  claim  a  share  in  Momma’s 
wonderful  disease  and  to  speak  so  off¬ 
handedly  of  its  cure.  But  instead  of 
rebuking  Ella  for  presuming  and  for 
minimizing  the  crisis,  Momma  felt  re¬ 
lieved  and  before  long  she  was  yawn¬ 
ing  nobly  and  confessing  that  she  could 
not  keep  her  eyes  open.  Ella  went  to 
her  room  with  her  and  saw  her  be¬ 
stowed,  then  kissed  her  good  night  and 
left  her.  Momma  noted  that  her  valise 
had  been  unpacked,  her  bed  opened, 
her  nightgown  and  slippers  laid  out,  a 
water  bottle  set  by  the  reading  lamp 
on  a  little  table  by  the  bedhead,  and 
a  dozen  little  thoughtfulnesses  executed 
in  her  behalf. 

When  she  was  in  her  old  nightgown, 
which  was  modeled  on  the  potato-bag 
pattern,  and  had  said  her  prayers,  she 
crept  into  the  disgracefully  fine  linen 
sheets  and  slept  in  luxurious  oblivion 
for  nine  good  hours. 

She  did  not  know  that  Ella  had 
sneaked  into  her  own  room,  dressed 
swiftly,  and  stolen  out  to  the  opera, 
where  she  stood  up,  and  that  she  went 
to  a  supper  and  there  danced  a  while 
before  she  sneaked  home. 

Momma  had  her  breakfast  in  bed  at 
Ella’s  previous  order  and  wandered 
about  the  house  for  hours  after  Ella 
( Continued  on  page  32) 
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“GUARANTEED 

TO  BE  OF  WINCHESTER  QUALITY” 


THE  old  master  did  not  attempt  to  justify  his 
creation  with  many  worded  descriptions.  He 
simply  signed  his  name.  And  today,  hundreds  of  years 
after  his  death,  the  living  recognize  and  appreciate 
that  master’s  skill. 

Just  so  this  modern  Master  Industry  places  on  its 
products  its  imprint  of  superior  workmanship — a  trade 
mark,  which  for  more  than  half  a  century  has  stood 
for  quality  and  integrity  throughout  the  world. 

A  guarantee  is  the  expression  of  an  institution’s 
faith  in  its  products.  Our  faith  is  expressed  in  these 
six  simple  words:  “Guaranteed  to  be  of  Winchester 
Quality.”  There  can  be  no  stronger  guarantee. 


J.  E.  OTTERSON,  President 


Guaranteed  to  be  of  Winchester  Quality 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.  •••  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


This  actual  photograph,  a  glimpse  of  the  20 , 000-acre  Goodyear  estate  in 
Sumatra,  was  taken  while  the  jungle  was  being  cleared  from  the  land 
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Taming  a  Jungle  to  the 

Needs  of  Men 

. . . . . 

FAR  off  in  Sumatra,  within  a  day’s  motor  ride  of  the 
equator,  this  Company  is  now  producing-  fine  planta¬ 
tion  rubber  where  once  reigned  a  forbidding  jungle. 

Only  one  who  has  seen  the  marvels  wrought  there  by  our 
engineers,  axmen,  sawyers  and  planters,  can  picture  truly 
the  full  immensity  of  this  accomplishment. 

Where  lately  bulked  impenetrable  forest,  valuable  rubber 
trees  now  flourish ;  modern  workrooms,  hospitals  and  homes 
stand  where  the  tiger  once  had  his  lair. 

In  improving  its  supply  of  crude  rubber  with  the  growing 
yield  from  this  plantation,  Goodyear  has  succeeded  literally 
in  taming  a  jungle  to  the  needs  of  men. 

It  is  work  of  this  constructive  character,  as  applied  both  to 
raw  materials  and  factory  processes,  that  is  steadily  advancing 
the  quality  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

Nothing  is  withheld  that  foresight,  enterprise  or  investment 
can  supply,  in  the  effort  to  insure  a  worthiness  of  product 
that  shall  protect  our  good  name. 

The  results  of  such  endeavor  are  seen  today  in  the  capacity 
of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  to  deliver  a  kind  of  performance 
unapproached  in  any  earlier  type  of  tire. 

Because  Goodyear  Tires  and  the  sincere  conservation  service 
behind  them  afford  uncommon  satisfaction,  more  people  ride 
on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other  kind. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  World 


Continued  from  page  28 
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Send  for  our  FREE  BOOK 
If  You  Own  a  Car  or  Truck 

YY^RITE  today  for  your  compli- 
▼  *  mentary  copy  of  the  Spicer 
booklet.  Bound  in  a  handsome 
stiff  cover  (pocket  size)  it  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  with  fine  etchings, 
printed  in  rich  sepia  ink.  Its  clearly 
written  pages  give  you  valuable 
information  on  universal  joints,  the 
whole  interesting  theory  of  shaft 
drive  written  for  you.  It  gives  you 
the  important  points  to  look  for  in 
the  shaft  and  universal  —  and  full 
directions  for  proper  care  of  the  unit. 

Write  for  your  copy  today, 
the  edition  is  limited. 

Spicer  Mfg.  Corporation 

SOUTH  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  MAKERS  OF  UNIVER¬ 
SAL  JOINTS  AND  PROPELLER  SHAFTS 


I  S.  M.  C.  1910 
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Spicer  Propeller  Shaft 


had  rung  for  her  breakfast  and  sent 
for  Momma. 

Ella  was  a  sight.  She  looked  like 
one  of  those  immor’l  French  kings’ 
favorites.  She  had  on  a  lace  boudoir 
cap  and  a  silk  nightgown,  very  decko- 
lett,  and  a  “breakfast  jacket”  (of  all 
things!)  of  satin  and  lace. 

She  did  look  handsome.  Momma  had 
always  hated  to  have  even  Poppa  see 
her  before  breakfast.  She  began  to  be 
a  little  eager  for  her  cure. 

“When  do  I  go  to  see  this  Dr.  Court¬ 
neidge?” 

Ella  hesitated  a  moment,  then  spoke 
with  a  certain  sternness: 

“There  are  two  or  three  things  that 
have  to  be  done  first,  Mattie  dear.  I’m 
always  a  beast  up  till  noon,  so  you 
mustn’t  be  surprised  if  I’m  brutally 
frank  now.  Dr.  Courtneidge  is  a  very 
fussy  and  snappy  old  gentleman.  He 
has  only  swells  for  patients  and  he’s 
very  particular.” 

“Don’t  he  treat  poor  folks  at  tall?” 
Momma  gasped. 

“Oh,  yes,  he  has  free  clinics  and  hos¬ 
pitals  and  all  that  and  does  half  his 
work  for  nothing.  That’s  why  he’s  so 
particular  with  his  pay  patients.  You’ve 
got  to  go  through  a  course  of  sprouts 
and  buy  some  things  or  you’ll  never  get 
near  him. 

“His  reception  room  is  full  of  people, 
and  you’d  feel  terribly  embarrassed  to 
wait  there  till  he  gets  round  to  you.  So 
you  really  must  have  some  of  this 
year’s  clothes  and  a  1920  hat.  And 
your  hair — you  mustn’t  be  offended, 
Mattie  dear,  but  really  your  hair  and 
your  skin!  He’d  give  you  one  glance 
and  send  you  away  without  an  exami¬ 
nation  even.  You  see,  I  know  him. 

“And  then  the  examination,  Mattie 
dear — well,  you  know  what  that’s  like. 
And  in  the  hospital — well!  I  saw  the 
nightgown  laid  out  on  your  pillow  and 
that  sort  of  thing  would  simply  frighten 
the  doctor  to  death.  He  really  couldn’t 
operate.” 

“I’m  not  looking  to  marry  the  old 
fool,”  Momma  mumbled.  “I  got  one- 
husband  a’ready.” 

“I  know,  my  dear  Mattie,  but  your 
one  husband  put  you  in  my  charge  and 
I’m  going  to  see  you  through.  My 
masseuse  is  coming  to  my  house  this 
morning.  She’s  downstairs  now,  I  im¬ 
agine,  and  I’m  going  to  have  her  begin 
on  you.  When  she’s  finished,  my  hair¬ 
dresser,  Francois,  will  get  to  work  on 
that  dear  old  poll  of  yours  and  take 
off  about  forty  years  of  age.  Then 
we’ll  have  lunch  and  go  shopping.” 

Momma  was  choked  with  wrath,  but 
Ella  would  neither  fight  nor  plead. 
She  just  bullied  her  with  laughter,  and 
Momma,  feeling  like  a  convict  unjustly 
imprisoned,  set  her  jaws  and  resolved 
to  go  through  with  the  sentence.  She 
revolted,  however,  at  the  insolence  of 
the  masseuse — and  her  exclamations  of 
horror  at  the  neglect  of  a  “skin  that 
had  never  really  been  cleaned.” 

But  the  wretch  silenced  Momma’s  in¬ 
dignation  with  the  indignity  of  smeared 
cold  cream,  and  smothered  her  with  hot 
towels  and  cold  towels,  and  with  lo¬ 
tions  of  every  odor  and  smart. 

Momma  would  not  speak  to  her  as 
she  left,  but  when  she  scowled  at  the 
mirror,  she  gazed  aghast  at  the  new 
face  it  flung  back  at  her.  The  dull 
parchment  of  her  skin  had  become  a 
living  integument  with  a  kind  of 
dreamy  radiance  alive  in  it. 

Momma  felt  bewitched.  She  would 
have  sworn  that  the  image  in  the  look¬ 
ing-glass  smiled  first  at  her  and  nodded, 
compelling  her  to  smile  back  and  nod 
in  return.  She  hung  there  fascinated, 
understanding  a  little  of  what  Narcis¬ 
sus  felt  when  he  looked  first  in  the  pool. 

THEN  a  quiet  Frenchman  was  shown 
in.  He  overawed  Momma  by  his 
dignity  and  his  dexterity.  She  dared 
not  slap  his  face  when  he  spoke  of  her 
hair  as  a  crime.  He  called  it  a  “cream, 
but  she  understood  his  shoulders. 

And  then  he  attacked  her  poor  head 
with  ferocious  familiarity.  If  Poppa 
had  ever  caught  him,  and  her,  he  d 
certainly  have  shot  them  both. 


Momma  was  in  for  it,  however,  and 
she  actually  permitted  this  strange 
man,  this  appalling  foreigner,  to  take 
down  her  hair,  drench  it,  soap  it,  souse 
her  head  in  water,  pour  curious  smelly 
things  over  her  scalp,  and  rinse  them 
out,  massage  her  occiput,  comb  and 
pull  and  torture  and  iron  her  hair  and 
dress  it  on  top  of  her  astounded  skull 
in  what  he  called  a  “French  twist.” 
She  spent  a  whole  hour  of  “feeling  like 
a  shirt  in  a  steam  laundry,”  as  she 
afterward  expressed  it.  Then  he 
brandished  before  her  a  mirror  and  ut¬ 
tered  a  triumphant  cry  of  something 
that  sounded  like: 

“Ah,  my  damn,  walla,  walla!” 

Momma  blushed  vermilion  and  felt 
as  immoral  as  she  looked.  Yet  not  at 
all  remorseful,  somehow.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  Franswa  dashed  out  to  prepare  the 
hair  of  Ella,  leaving  Momma  to  ponder 
her  new  face  and  her  new  hair  with 
a  new  soul. 

She  felt  that,  in  Hattie’s  formula, 
she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself,  but, 
to  save  her  immortal  being,  she  could 
not. 

Only  one  thing  she  was  sure  of,  ana 
that  was  that  that  head  and  that  hair 
did  not  belong  on  top  of  that  old  dress 
of  hers.  Her  one  “best  dress”  was  the 
one  worst  dress  she  had  ever  seen. 

When  at  length  she  saw  Ella,  Ella 
screamed  with  delight  at  the  transfor¬ 
mation  and  said  something  that  rimed: 

Grow  old  along  with  me, 

The  best  is  yet  to  be. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  shopping 
for  what  Ella  called  “landjerree.” 

Until  she  had  the  proper  underpin¬ 
nings,  Ella  simply  refused  to  buy  Mat- 
tie  the  new  dress  and  hat  she  was 
already  clamoring  for. 

The  amount  of  Poppa’s  money  that 
Ella  spent  on  silken  shamelessness 
dazed  Momma,  but  Ella  would  not  be 
checked,  and  Momma  was  too  childishly 
interested  in  the  new  doll  rags  to  make 
more  than  a  show  of  resistance. 

Ella  said:  “If  your  husband  has 
money  enough  to  waste  ten  thousand 
dollars  on  my  husband’s  foolish  invest¬ 
ments,  he  has  money  enough  to  buy  you 
some  decent  underclothes.” 

“Did  you  say  ‘decent’?”  was  Momma  s 
feeble  disclaimer,  but  she  barely  mut 
tered  it.  „  .  .  ,  , 

That  night,  on  a  plea  of  going  to  bed 
early,  Momma  locked  herself  in  her 
room  and  tried  on  the  new  things.  She 
nearly  died  of  palpitation  of  the  heart 
when  she  stood  up  in  silk  stockings, 
satin  mules,  and  in  a  new  streamline 
corset  that  gave  her  a  figure!  A  heroic 
figure  indeed,  but  a  shape,  a  contour, 
that  was  not  altogether  an  insult  to  the 
Creator  who  fashioned  it.  Momma  had 
to  give  it  a  religious  significance  to  live 
through  it. 

AND  why  not?  What  instinct  is  more 
.deeply  implanted  in.  womanhood 
than  the  immemorial  insatiable  lust  for 
pretty  things?  It  has  resisted  the  im¬ 
memorial  insatiable  lust  of  preachers 
and  satirists  for  insulting  it,  of  econo¬ 
mists  and  hardworking  men  for  de¬ 
nouncing  it.  It  has  been  called  every 
contemptuous  and  cruel  name  in  every 
language.  Laws  have  been  made  against 
it  innumerably,  in  vain.  And  it  has 
flourished  as  unconquerably  as  violets 
in  moss,  as  perfume  in  hyacinths,  as 
bright  plumage  in  birds,  and  ornate 
sunsets  in  western  skies. 

The  weavers  of  silk  and  the  needlers 
of  laces,  the  designers  of  gowns  and  of 
hats  have  kept  up  their  beautiful  ca¬ 
reers  despite  the  thunders  of  self- 
styled  virtue  and  the  slanders  of  all 

times.  .  , 

Poets  and  prosers  and  painters  who 
have  turned  less  beautiful  lines  and 
have  married  less  beautiful  colors,  and 
the  critics  who  have  celebrated  their 
achievements,  have  looked  down  with 
disdain  on  those  who  have  devoted  their 
inspirations  and  their  toil  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  felicitous  decorations  for  the 
living  body. 

( Continued  on  page  34) 


DUST!  Swirling ,  grinding  clouas  of 
it!  Tiny,  sharp  atoms  flung  headlong  at 
the  glossy  surface  of  your  motor  car — 
tearing  and  wearing  away  its  beauty. 

Dust  destroys  the  luster  of  automobile  varnish. 
Dust  is  flying  grit — it  cuts  and  grinds  the  var¬ 
nish  as  your  car  speeds  through  it.  Many 
sharp-edged  particles  of  grit  strike  with  such 
violence  that  they  actually  imbed  themselves  in 
the  surface.  Minute  cracks  or  “checks”  in  the 
varnish,  softened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  absorb 
these  particles,  and  upon  cooling  and  hardening 
grip  them  fast.  Thus  your  car  becomes  dust- 
pale,  dingy  and  unsightly.  Deterioration  is 
especially  rapid  when  dust  contains,  as  it  often 
does,  ammonia  and  alkali  substances  which  are 
highly  destructive  to  varnish. 


of  defense  against  them  all — a  thin  film  of 
glossy  finishing  varnish.  The  beauty  of  your 
car,  and  actually  its  length  of  service,  depends 
on  how  successfully  this  thin,  glossy  protective 
coat  combats  these  many  relentless  foes.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  only  a  varnish  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  qualities  can  give  long-lasting  luster? 

Sun  Varnish  Defies  Dust 

Sun  Varnish  is  extraordinary  in  its  ability  to 
resist  the  ceaseless  poundings  of  weather  and 
wear.  It  dries  to  a  firm,  hard  film,  presenting 
an  impenetrable  surface  to  dust.  It  has  all  the 
other  qualities  essential  to  a  long-lasting, 
lustrous  finish.  •  Note  the  four  vital  qualities 
of  SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  listed  below. 

1  SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  flows  per¬ 
fectly — insuring  ease  of  application  and 
best  results  in  the  paint  shop. 
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W rite  for  This  Free  Book 

Here  is  a  booklet  entitled,  “How  To  Care  For 
The  Finish  of  An  Automobile”  which  contains 
much  information  of  value  to  motorists.  If  you 
own  a  car  it  should  be  helpful  to  you.  We  shall 
gladly  send  you  a  copy.  A  request  will  bring  it 
promptly. 


Automobile  varnish  must  indeed  offer  a  stub¬ 
born,  two-fisted  resistance  to  dust,  if  it  is  :o 
hold  its  luster  even  for  a  brief  period  of  the 
strenuous  summer  touring  season.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  too,  that  dust  is  only  one  of  many  elements 
of  weather  and  wear  that  are  constantly  menac¬ 
ing  the  varnish  on  your  car. 

Subject  to  Ceaseless  Attacks 

There  is  the  blazing,  hot  sun,  which  literally 
cooks  the  life  out  of  varnish.  Seasonable 
changes  of  temperature — the  heat  of  summer 
and  the  cold  of  winter;  abrupt  daily  changes — - 
such  as  the  quick  shift  from  broiling  sun  to 
cool  rain!  The  wear  and  tear  of  gravel,  sand 
and  oil! 

Consider  how  destructive  is  the  effect  of  all 
these  many  elements  of  weather  and  wear! 
Then  think  what  constitutes  varnish’s  first  line 


2  SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  dries  to 
a  closely-knit,  waterproof,  non-porous 
film  —  impervious  to  moisture. 

3  SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  has  in¬ 
tense  luminosity  —  producing  a  brilliant, 
lustrous  finish. 

4  SUN  Body  Finishing  Varnish  produces 
a  hard  yet  elastic  finish.  Its  durability 
will  surprise  you.  It  resists  manfully 
the  elements  seeking  to  destroy  it. 

If  your  car  has  been  finished  with  SUN  Varnish 
you  may  be  sure  it  will  do  all  we  say — you  are 
best  protected.  If  you  are  having  your  car  re 
finished,  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  specify 
SUN  Varnish,  both  for  the  rubbing  and  finish¬ 
ing  coats.  But  remember  this:  Satisfactory 
refinishing  requires  skilled  workmanship.  There 
is  a  good  painter  in  your  community.  See  him. 

SUN  VARNISH  COMPANY,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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Heavens! 

What  did  I  forget? 

A  picture  much  like  this  has  hung  for 
years  in  the  office  of  many  an  electrical  con¬ 
tractor.  Its  title  is  “The  Successful  Bidder.” 

There  is  an  almost  pathetic  moral  in  this 
graphic  representation  of  the  biggest  de¬ 
lusion  the  contractor  has  had  to  allay, 
namely — 

That  low  bidding  does  anybody  any  good. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  specu¬ 
lative  end  of  the  contractor’s  business  hasn’t 
cost  the  man  who  accepts  the  bid  more  than 
he  ever  saved  by  it. 

You  can  pay  less — yes ;  but  you  will  get 
less. 

The  contractor  has  three  things  to  sell : 
skill,  superintendence  and  materials,  each 
with  a  market  value  that  competition  has 
pretty  well  standardized. 

If  then  he  is  offered  less  than  his  standard 
of  quality  will  meet,  it  is  not  his  purse  that 
suffers,  but  your  job.  You  may  not  know 
till  later  that  all  electric  wire  isn’t  just  wire, 
and  it  is  the  same  with  all  electrical  devices. 

When  you  pay  what  the  job  is  worth  you 
get  reliable  materials,  you  place  yourself  in 
the  preferred  customer  class,  with  first  claim 
on  your  contractor’s  services.  You  fix  it 
so  he  can  approach  the  work  with  true  ar¬ 
tisan’s  enthusiasm,  with  ready  suggestion 
and  unselfish  advice. 

This  may  seem  to  run  counter  to  the  old 
axiom  for  buyers — “get  the  most  for  the 
least.”  Rut  does  it? 

It  is  being  proved  pretty  fast  that  a  little 
extra  money  allowed  on  a  contract  bid  buys 
good-will,  which  in  turn  works  for  you  to 
drive  a  longer  bargain.  For  you  must  live 
with  or  work  with  an  electrical  installation 
long  after  the  estimate  sheet  is  brown  at  the 
edges. 

If  you  pick  the  right  contractor,  fair  price 
will  never  cost  you  any  money,  but  you  will 
not  always  find  the  right  contractor  down  at 
the  bottom  with  the  low  bid. 
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XT  „  -I  A  Western  Electric  is  helpint  to 
IN  U*  i-  "  popularize  the  use  of  electricity 
by  distributing  the  products  of  electrical  manu¬ 
facturers  at  less  cost  than  they  can  do  it  them¬ 
selves.  Through  branches  in  all  large  cities, 
this  Company  serves  every  electrical  require¬ 
ment  of  home,  office,  factory  and  farm. 


But  the  women  have  known  better. 
They  never  have  despised  the  artists 
who  improved  them  and  enhanced 
them;  and  by  hook  or  by  crook  they 
have  kept  those  artists  alive  and 
blessed  them  with  fame. 

And  again  why  not?  The  pietists 
and  the  Puritans  who  cannot  forgive 
women  for  trying  to  be  beautiful,  do 
they  not  belie  their  own  gods  in  their 
own  barbaric  praise  of  ugliness? 

“O  Justice,  what  crimes  are  com¬ 
mitted  in  thy  name!”  And,  O  Beauty, 
what  crimes  in  thine!  Yet  beauty 
shall  not  die  nor  the  love  of  ornament, 
and  those  who  hate  them  cannot  prove 
their  right  to  cast  a  stone.  Frightful 
extravagances  and  cruelties  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  hunger  for  beauty  and  the 
feeding  of  that  appetite,  but  this  is 
true  of  every  other  religion  and  law 
and  ideal. 

If  everybody  who  dressed  plainly 
and  lived  without  luxury,  gave  all  he 
saved  or  she  did  not  spend  to  the 
poor,  their  miserliness  might  be  justi¬ 
fied,  but  everybody  knows  that  this  is 
not  so. 

Beauty  is  generous.  She  who  is 
pleased  with  herself  is  already  hos¬ 
pitable,  and  until  the  millennium  is 
here  those  who  have  not  the  energy  or 
the  wile  to  get  fine  clothes  and  wear 
them  well  may  content  themselves  as 
best  they  can  by  watching  the  well- 
bedecked  go  by. 

And  who  is  he  so  mean  of  soul  that 
he  would  decree  the  extinction  of  the 
custom  women  have  of  making  them¬ 
selves  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  possi 
hie?  And  what  benefits  would  the  van 
dal  confer  on  bedulled  mankind? 

Momma  at  least  at  last  was  not  of 
that  humor.  She  had  become  a  girl 
again  at  heart.  She  could  never  be 
again  the  gracile  nymph  who  had 
turned  the  heads  of  Carthage  swains 
with  her  flesh  of  apple-blossom  hue,  her 
fleecy  hair  in  its  ribbons,  and  her  gay 
body  in  its  winsome  fabrics. 

But  she  could  be  a  splendid  white- 
haired  matron;  and  that  age  has  a  no¬ 
bler  beauty  and  a  grander  charm  than 
even  youth  can  give,  youth  so  common 
and  so  helpless  in  its  grace. 

When  Momma  walked  by  chance  in 
front  of  the  long  cheval  glass,  she  fell 
back  with  a  sob  of  fear  and  shame.  But 
she  approached  again  and  studied  her¬ 
self.  She  stood  up  straight,  lifting  her 
head  proudly  on  her  throat,  her  torso 
on  her  hips;  holding  herself  stalwart 
as  an  empress. 

And  she  thanked  God  for  what  He 
had  given  her,  and  promised  Him  she 
would  take  better  care  of  the  chalice 
of  her  soul.  And  a  happiness  possessed 
her  like  a  benediction. 

rpHE  next  day  she  went  forth  to  buy 
X  dresses,  not  mere  tents  to  hide  her 
shapeless  body  under,  colored  bags  to 
cover  her  lumps  and  bulges  from  the 
casual  and  unlingering  eye,  but  exqui¬ 
site  masterpieces  from  skilled  looms, 
piously  accepting  the  human  form  and 
developing  its  graces. 

Ella  was  not  fool  enough  to  put  kit¬ 
tenish  anachronisms  of  dress  on  Mom¬ 
ma.  She  made  her  look  herself  at  her 
supreme.  , 

And  the  slithy  mannequins  who  stood 
about  raved  over  the  miracle  that  had 
been  accomplished  in  turning  the  dowdy 
peasant  that  entered  the  shop  into  a 
high-bred  dowager  who  smiled  upon  an 
approving  mirror. 

Momma’s  only  grief  was  that  she 
could  not  wear  any  of  the  gowns  out  on 
the  street  at  once.  She  had  a  frantic 
desire  to  prance  up  Fifth  Avenue  with¬ 
out  delay.  But  there  were  alterations 
to  make,  and  she  must  wait. 

And  so  must  Dr.  Courtneidge. 

She  took  the  delay  as  her  punish¬ 
ment  for  having  put  off  so  long  the  day 
of  her  at-one-ment  with  her  better  self. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  among  the 
milliners.  Glistening  countesses  in 
black  satin  came  and  went  with  hats 
like  coronets.  They  set  them  daintily 
on  Momma’s  turreted  hair  and  lilted 
them  away  again.  Momma  sat  up  so 


straight  that  she  felt  taller  sitting 
down  than  than  she  had  seemed  hith¬ 
erto  reaching  for  a  pantry  shelf. 

It  was  unbelievable  how  much  it 
changed  her  face  to  change  her  hat. 
She  cowered  in  horror  from  beneath 
some  of  the  brims,  but  others  so  caught 
her  up  into  the  clouds  that  they 
amounted  to  translation — apotheosis 
almost. 

In  spite  of  Ella’s  cries  of  protest,  she 
bought  five  of  the  costliest  and  wore 
one  of  them  away. 

She  went  to  bed  prostrated.  But  it 
was  the  prostration  of  a  girl  come  home 
from  a  great  ball,  worn  out  with  rap¬ 
ture  and  pursued  by  remembered  music. 

POPPA  had  not  heard  a  word  of 
Momma  since  the  telegram  she  sent 
him  saying  that  she  had  arrived  and 
been  met  and  was  awful  tired  and  dis¬ 
couraged. 

When  no  letters  came  he  was  sure 
that  she  was  up  to  her  old  trick  of  con¬ 
cealing  the  worst  from  him  as  long  as 
possible.  He  was  sure  that  she  was  in 
the  hospital,  delirious  with  pain  and  or. 
her  way  to  the  grave.  His  heart  went 
mad  with  visions  of  her  loss  and  of  the 
dismal  life  without  her. 

On  another  of  his  impulses  he  took  a 
train  for  New  York,  sending  a  brief 
telegram  to  Ella. 

He  got  off  the  train  in  much  the  deso¬ 
late  mood  that  had  dejected  Momma 
when  she  arrived.  He  also  resisted  the 
redcap  and  trudged  dolefully  to  the  line 
where  people  waited  behind  the  rope. 
And  up  to  him  also  came  a  gorgeous 
creature  whom  he  did  not  recognize 
until  he  heard  the  ancient  voice. 

“Poppa,  don’t  you  know  me?” 

The  voice  was  Momma’s,  but  since 
when  was  she  a  tsarina  off  the  throne? 
He,  too,  dropped  his  handbag  and  col¬ 
lapsed.  And  she  lifted  him  and  mur¬ 
mured  as  she  kissed  him: 

“Don’t  you  like  me?” 

“I  don’t  know  you,”  he  faltered. 

But  he  kissed  her  suave  and  fragrant 
cheek  again  and  looked  into  the  gleam¬ 
ing  eyes  of  the  bride  he  remembered  out 
of  the  long  ago. 

Then  he  began  to  laugh  in  great 
gulps  of  blissful  anguish,  like  a  boy 
who  has  found  on  the  Christmas  tree  a 
richer  gift  than  he  had  ever  dreamed 
of,  or  dared  to  ask. 

Momma  cried  too.  But  such  a  dif¬ 
ferent  wail  from  the  wails  he  had  heard 
from  her  of  late ! 

Finally  Poppa  thought  that  he  must 
give  credit  for  the  redemption  where 
it  was  due. 

“That  Dr.  Courtneidge  is  certainly  a 
wonder.  What  on  earth  did  he  do  to 


you 
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“I  haven’t  seen  him  yet,”  said  Mom¬ 
ma.  “And  I’m  not  goin’  to.  I’ve  taken 
what  Ella  calls  the  ‘hat  cure’  and  all 
the  other  clothes  cures.  And  they 
haven’t  cost  much  more  than  old  Court¬ 
neidge  would  have  charged.” 

Poppa  felt  very  uneasy  walking  along 
with  Momma  in  all  her  glittering  glory. 
He  had  always  loved  her.  Now  he  felt 
proud  of  her  with  the  goodly  pride  of  a 
man  who  has  the  luck  to  get  a  beauti¬ 
ful  wife  and  the  brains  to  keep  her 
beautiful. 

The  only  fly  in  the  great  bowl  of 
ointment  was  himself,  his  shabby  self. 
He  confessed  as  much. 

“I’m  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  you, 
Momma.” 

“You  won’t  be  after  I  get  through 
taking  you  to  the  tailor’s  and  the  othei 
places  I’m  goin’  to  take  you  to.  This  is 
our  second  honeymoon,  Poppa.  We 
didn’t  have  any  trousseau  at  tall  before 
but  we’re  goin’  to  make  up  for  it  now. 
I  think  I’ll  telegraph  for  Hattie  and 
give  her  a  look,  just  so’s  as  to  hear  her 
say:  ‘Why,  Momma,  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself!”’ 

“I  guess  you’d  oughta,  at  that,  Pop 
pa  guffawed. 

And  as  she  swept  into  Ella’s  limou 
sine  like  a  Roman  empress  entering  a 
a  chariot,  Momma  tittered: 

“I  am!  I’m  so  ashamed  of  myself, 
I’m  proud  of  it!” 
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Like  the  long  line  of  Velie  models  that  preceded 
it,  the  new  “Pattern  Car”  is  built  on  a  foundation 
of  standard  and  proved  motor  car  parts,  prominent 
among  which  are  Timken-Detroit  Axles. 

Timken-Detroit  Axles  put  fundamental  soundness 
and  strength  under  twenty-six  well  known  American 
passenger  cars. 

Cadillac 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cunningham 
Daniels 
Davis 
Dorris 


Detroit 

Maxwell- 

K& V 

Electric 

Chalmers 

Knight 

Essex 

Metz 

Shaw 

Hanson 

Moon 

Singer 

Holmes 

Noma 

Velie 

Hudson 

Pan 

Westcott 

Jordan 

McFarlan 

American 

Riddle 

Winton 

THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY 
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This  Astounding 

New  Invention 


Washes  and  dries  carpets  right  on  the  floor! 

Hamilton  Beach 
Carpet  Washer 


BELOW  is  a  picture  of  a  rug  being  -washed!  not  merely  being  surface 
cleaned,  or  beaten  and  swept,  as  by  a  vacuum  sweeper— but  being 
actually  and  thoroughly  Washed. 

The  transformation  thus  made  is  startling  and  highly  convincing.  In  front 
of  the  Carpet  Washer,  as  you  see  it,  is  a  deadened  monotony  of  lack  of 
color,  a  spiritless  drab.  Shoe-contact  has  stained  the  rug  with  street-smut 
and  grease;  settling  dust  has  dirtied  and  permeated  it. 


But,  behind  the  Washer— as  it  moves  forward,  see  how  all  the  original  rich  color 
and  exquisite  design  is  being  brought  out !  The  charming  color  scheme  that  first 
delighted,  reappears  with  freshened  vigor.  Gorgeous  colors 


O.  j. 

PLEASE  USE  THIS  COUPON  WHEN  WRITING 
Hamilton  Beach  Carpet  Washer  Co. 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 

I  want  to  have  the  carpets  in  my  □  home^  □  club, 
D  hotel,washed.  □  Sena  me  a  copy  of  your  free  book. 
Write  your  name  and  address  in  the  margin  below • 


spring  to  life  with  an  irresistible  newness.  Bright  yellow, 
rich  blue,  soft  rose,  all  are  made  fair  and  taintless.  It  is 
remarkable — delightful — beautiful ! 


No  present  carpet  cleaning  estab¬ 
lishment  can  clean  your  rugs  like 
this. True,  they  wash  rugs,  but  for 
two  weeks  your  rooms  are  made 
unsightly  and  cheerless  while  they 
have  your  carpets.  But  now-all  this 
discomfort!— and  the  greater  part 
of  the  expense  of  this  proceeding 
is  entirely  unnecessary. 

Because  the  Hamilton  Beach 
Carpet  Washer  washes  rugs 


and  dries  them  right  on  the  floor. 
With  an  action  just  like  the  hu¬ 
man  hand,  two  sponge-rubber 
brushes,  rotated  electrically  500 
times  a  minute,  scrub  the  H-B 
compound  deep  down  into  the  fi¬ 
bres  of  the  rug.  The  mud  and  dirt 
and  grime  are  instantly  dissolved, 
and  suctioned  back  into  the  re¬ 
ceiver-pan.  And  in  twenty  minutes 
the  immaculate  rugs  are  ready  for 
immediate  service. 


An  Inspiring  Book  FREE 

" How  to  Have  a  Big  Paying  Business 
of  Your  Own  ” 

This  little  wonder  book  of  fact  and  inspiration,  will  show  any  man 
how  to  have  a  business  of  his  own  that  pays  big.  It  frankly  discusses 
the  opportunity  and  possibilities  of  the  Carpet  Cleaning  Business, 
tells  definitely  how  easy  it  is  to  get  started,  what  success  others  with¬ 
out  experience  have  made,  how  to  take  care  of  every  detail  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  how  large  the  profits  are,  how  we  help  you  succeed.  The  book 
definitely  shows  how  the  Carpet  Washer  earns  better  than  #6.00  an 
hour,  by  cleaning  a  <)x  12  rug  in  only  thirty  minutes.  It  is  well- illus¬ 
trated,  fascinating  reading,  and  full  of  stimulating  suggestion.  Check 
the  coupon  below,  now  for  complete  information. 

Hamilton  Beach 
Carpet  Washer  Co. 

120  Liberty  Street 
New  York  City 
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not  at  one  with  its  leader.  Dr.  Butt. 
He  had  great  respect  for  him,  but  did 
not  believe  his  methods  would  ever 
achieve  success. 

I  next  met  him  in  New  York  Harbor. 
He  had  come  over  on  the  steamer 
Scythia  with  John  Dillon  to  plead  his 
cause  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I,  in  turn,  had  been  chosen  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  welcome 
the  gentlemen  to  the  American  shore. 
So  it  happened  that  I  traveled  to  New 
York,  went  down  the  bay,  and,  on 
January  2,  1880,  made  a  speech  of 
greeting  to  Parnell  and  Dillon.  And 
so  also  it  happened  that  I  came  to  be 
rather  close  to  them  and  to  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them  thereafter. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  appeal  they 
made.  In  simple  phrase,  and  without 
any  attempt  at  eloquence,  but  much  as 
Louis  Kossuth  had  told  the  story  of 
Hungary’s  wrongs  years  before,  they 
pleaded  the  cause  of  their  downtrod¬ 
den  people. 

The  task  was  not  easy.  Irishmen  in 
America  were  by  no  means  at  one  in 
respect  to  the  steps  that  should  be  taken 
in  opposition  to  the  government  by 
Britain.  Over  here  was  a  large  band 
of  radicals  grouped  as  the  Clan-na- 
Gael,  the  Irish  Revolutionary  Brother¬ 
hood,  or  Fenians,  and  Parnell  was  to 
them  a  Conservative.  They  wanted 
physical  warfare;  he  believed  in  po¬ 
litical  methods.  His  visit  had  a  twofold 
purpose,  namely,  the  collection  of  funds 
to  feed  the  famished  people  of  Ireland, 
and  the  unifying,  if  possible,  of  the  dis¬ 
cordant  American  elements,  to  the  end 
that  he  and  his  associates  might  be  able 
to  rely  on  a  solid  and  compact  backing 
from  American  sympathizers  in  the 
Irish  cause.  He  faced  two  hostile 
classes,  the  friends  of  England,  who 
would  have  none  of  home  rule,  and  the 
harebrained  Irish,  who  had  no  faith  in 
constitutional  methods,  but  wanted  to 
use  guns  and  powder  and  ball.  How 
he  won  was  full  of  dramatic  interest. 
There  was  an  element  of  tremendous 
surprise.  And,  I  think,  upon  this  fact 
his  success  was  largely  dependent. 
Here  was  a  Protestant  Irish  landlord 
pleading  with  quiet  dignity  but  great 
earnestness  the  wrongs  of  the  emo¬ 
tional  tenantry  against  the  crushing 
iniquity  of  landlordism.  As  he  spoke 
“those  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to 
pray.”  A  leading  antihome-rule  jour¬ 
nal  of  New  York  suddenly  found  itself 
forced  to  open  a  subscription  in  aid  of 
the  starving  people  of  Erin.  And  within 
a  week  the  fighting  men,  those  who  had 
talked  in  loudest  terms  against  Par- 
nellism,  began  to  bend  the  knee. 

Some  of  us  took  active  measures  to 
forward  the  public  enthusiasm.  The 
tour  was  an  extraordinary  success. 
Money  was  contributed  in  surprising 
measure.  Parnell  and  Dillon  were 
the  idols  of  the  hour.  More  than 
that,  their  cause  became  the  popular 
cause. 

Yet  their  visit  was  not  a  long  one. 
Indeed,  they  had  scarcely  begun  their 
work  before  they  were  called  back  to 
Britain  by  an  announcement  of  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  Parliament  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  impending  general  election. 

Parnell  Among  His  Enemies 

PARNELL  found  himself  confronted 
in  Ireland  by  three  hostile  classes: 
the  Catholic  bishops,  who  distrusted  him 
as  a  Protestant;  the  Orangemen  and 
pro-British,  who  did  not  want  home 
rule,  and  the  uncompromising  radicals, 
who  wanted  to  try  force  to  create  a 
wholly  independent  nation.  All  of  the 
antagonisms  which  he  had  met  in  Amer¬ 
ica  were  present  at  home,  but  in  larger 
measure. 

Parnell  went  into  the  campaign  un¬ 
daunted.  He  was  warned  of  trouble 
when  he  landed  at  Queenstown,  and  he 
was  mobbed  when  he  undertook  to 
speak  at  Enniscorthy.  Yet  he  stood  as 
a  candidate  for  Parliament  before 
three  constituencies,  Meath,  Mayo,  and 
Cork  City,  and  was  returned  by  each. 
Then  he  was  formally  chosen  leader  of 


his  party,  and  his  marvelous  career 
was  fairly  begun. 

I  had  occasional  letters  from  him,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  cable  messages, 
for  publication  in  the  Chicago  “Daily 
News.” 

While  in  the  United  States  he  had 
met  a  young  woman  whom  he  had  en¬ 
gaged  to  marry,  and  at  her  instance 
the  affair  was  broken  off.  Very  soon 
after  his  return  to  Europe  he  met  Mrs. 
O’Shea  and  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  her.  Politically  he  was  carrying 
on  a  terrific  contest  against  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Amer¬ 
ica;  against  the  British  and  their  allies 
in  Ulster,  and  against  the  followers  of 
Isaac  Butt,  who  advocated  an  innocu¬ 
ous  form  of  home-rule  agitation,  and 
all  the  while  he  was  living  over  a  so¬ 
cial  volcano  ready  to  burst  into  an 
overwhelming  flood  of  scandal  at  any 
moment.  It  was  not  surprising,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  should  write  me  apologiz¬ 
ing  for  the  delays  in  writing  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  he  could  have  wished. 

That  he  should  make  any  headway, 
much  less  win,  in  such  an  obstacle  race 
gives  proof  of  his  marvelous  capacity. 
Only  those  who  knew  how  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  adverse,  sinister,  and  ma¬ 
licious  opponents,  ready  to  arrange 
pitfalls  for  him  on  every  side,  can 
appreciate  his  fortitude  as  well  as  his 
cunning.  On  one  occasion  a  Chicago 
woman,  the  wife  of  a  leader  of  the 
American  Clan-na-Gael,  having  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Parnell’s  liaison,  went  to  Paris, 
employed  a  courtesan  of  surpassing 
beauty,  took  her  to  London,  intro¬ 
duced  her  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  to  the  “Uncrowned  King”  of  Ire¬ 
land,  but  without  success.  Her  object 
was  blackmail. 

One  Discreet  Woman 

THIS  woman,  a  brilliant  journalist,  a 
clear  and  forceful  writer  on  topics  of 
merely  local  interest,  equally  with  topics 
involving  world  politics,  was  with  her 
husband  a  born  conspirator.  A  very 
distinguished  woman  physician  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Dr.  Sarah  Hackett  Stevenson,  at¬ 
tended  her  at  one  time  when  in  the 
midst  of  her  journalistic  labors  she  had 
been  suddenly  stricken  with  paralysis. 
The  patient  could  not  speak  and  could 
only  manifest  intelligence  by  a  move¬ 
ment  of  the  head  and  by  expression  of 
her  eyes.  Her  husband,  famous  as  a 
member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  one 
who  had  been  involved  in  a  certain  way 
in  the  murder  of  a  local  Irish  agitator. 
Dr.  Cronin,  because  he  had  threatened 
exposure  of  some  doubtful  financial 
deal,  was  in  Paris.  A  letter  came  from 
the  husband  to  the  stricken  woman. 
The  doctor,  recognizing  the  handwrit¬ 
ing,  held  it  before  the  eyes  of  her  pa¬ 
tient,  saying:  “Here  is  a  letter  from 
your  dear  husband.  Shall  I  open  and 
read  it  to  you?”  There  was  a  faint 
shake  of  the  head.  “Shall  I  put  it  away 
until  you  can  read  it?”  Again  a  nega¬ 
tive  sign.  “What  shall  I  do  with  it? 
Surely  you  don’t  want  it  destroyed?” 
An  emphatic  sign  of  affirmation.  “Would 
you  like  me  to  burn  it  before  your 
eyes?”  A  nod  of  the  head  indicated  ap¬ 
proval.  A  candle  was  brought  and  the 
letter  was  burned.  The  husband,  from 
whom  it  came,  had  sailed  not  long  be¬ 
fore  for  England,  but  was  denied  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  United  Kingdom.  He 
was  in  Paris,  and  the  wife  herself,  cog¬ 
nizant  of  all  his  strange  and  devious 
and  sinister  associations  with  the  plot¬ 
tings  of  the  time,  knew  well  enough 
the  wisdom  of  destroying  any  written 
communication  he  might  have  sent  her, 
even  though  it  were  done  on  her 
deathbed. 

Parnell  was  a  hard  master  of  his 
party.  He  brooked  no  opposition  in 
his  own  camp,  and  he  treated  every 
Briton  with  undisguised  contempt. 
Even  Dillon  and  Davitt  broke  with  him 
for  a  while  after  the  Kilmainham  im¬ 
prisonment  and  the  Phoenix  Park  mur¬ 
ders.  Dillon,  who  had  memories  of 
1848,  and  his  father’s  revolutionary 
( Continued  on  page  38) 
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TRAVELLING  at  the  rate  of  156.04  miles 
per  hour  at  Daytona  Beach,  Tommy 
Milton,  in  a  Duesenberg  car,  broke  six  world’s 
speed  records  and  established  a  new  one. 

This  speed  of  almost  three  miles  per  minute 
was  faster  than  any  man  has  ever  travelled 
on  earth.  The  Duesenberg  Twin  Eight  was 
equipped  with  Delco  ignition. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  Delco  to  be  on  record 
breaking  trips — Major  Schroeder’s  altitude 
climb,  the  NC-4  trans-Atlantic  flight,  the 
Hudson  Super-Six  trans-continental  run,  and 
the  Essex  fifty  hour  grind  — all  are  world’s 
records. 

Every  user  of  Delco  equipment  will  appreciate 
Tommy  Milton’s  compliment  when  he  said. 
“Delco  ignition  worked  perfectly  at  all  times.  ’ 

Delco  claims  no  credit  for  making  these  re¬ 
markable  speed  records  but  believes  that  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  owning  Delco-equipped 
cars  will  feel  complimented  to  know  that  the 
ignition  they  use  every  day  is  also  breaking 
world’s  records. 


Delco 
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New  World’s  Records  Officially 
Accepted  by  the  American 
Automobile  Association 

V2  mile  .  .  :tl. 57  sec.,  155.57  miles  per  hour 

1  kilometer  -.14.40  sec.,  155.34  miles  per  hour 

1  mile  .  .  :23. 07  sec.,  156.04  miles  per  hour 

2  miles,  .  .  :46. 24  sec.,  1 55.70  miles  per  hour 

3  miles.  1  min.  :12.18  sec.,  149.62  miles  per  hour 

4  miles,  1  min.  :36.14  sec.,  149.78  miles  per  hour 

5  miles,  2  min.  :00.04  sec..  149.95  miles  per  hour 


THINK  of  the  stored-up  richness 
in  purple  Concord  grapes.  Sun 
and  rain  and  dew  and  elements  of 
Mother  Earth,  combined  by  the  miracle 
of  Nature  into  a  joyous,  wholesome  re¬ 
freshing  drink. 


How  much  better  than  “concocted” 
drinks  of  unknown  ingredients. 


Welch’s  is  just  the  pure  juice  of  selected 
Concord  grapes — nothing  added,  nothing 
taken  away.  For  fifty  years  Welch’s  has 
been  the  highest  standard  in  grape  juice, 
its  purity  unquestioned,  its  quality  unap¬ 
proached.  Always  prepared  in  the  care¬ 
ful  Welch  way  and  sealed  in  clean  new 
bottles. 


Order  Welch’s  by  the  bottle  or  case 
from  your  grocer.  Serve  it  freely  to 
family  and  guests.  It  is  healthful  and 
strength-building. 

Always  serve  Welch’s  cold.  It  may  be 
used  “straight”  or  diluted  with  plain  or 
charged  water,  or  blended  with  lemonade 
and  other  beverages.  Write  for  the  at¬ 
tractive  booklet  “Welch  Ways”  which 
contains  99  recipes  for  serving  Welch’s. 


the  pure  grape  spread 


A  delightful  spread  made  from  selected  whole  grapes 
and  pure  sugar.  No  seeds,  skins  nor  acid  crystals.  Other 
Welch  Quality  Pure  Fruit  Spreads  are  Peachlade. 
Plumlade,  Cherrilade  and  Fruitlade  with  strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries  and  black  currants.  At  gro¬ 
cers  everywhere  in  15  ounce  glass  jars. 


Trie  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company, \^stfield,AQT 
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campaign  with  John  Mitchel  and  Smith 
O’Brien,  became  restive  under  Par¬ 
nell’s  cold-blooded  leadership,  pleaded 
ill  health,  and  came  to  this  country  to 
visit  his  brother  William  in  Colorado. 
On  his  way  he  stopped  over  in  Chicago 
and  gave  me  the  pleasure  of  a  visit. 
He  was  a  bookworm.  I  took  him  to  the 
greatest  bookstore  in  the  world,  then, 
as  now,  located  in  that  city,  and  there 
he  and  I  spent  some  happy  hours  and 
days  poring  over  the  works  of 

The  dead  but  sceptered  sovereigns  who 
still  rule 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns. 

Davitt,  too,  came  to  the  United  States. 
He,  like  Dillon,  could  not  approve  Par¬ 
nell’s  moderate  methods.  They  had  suf¬ 
fered  too  much.  Yet  Davitt,  while  car¬ 
ried  away  for  the  moment  by  Henry 
George’s  propaganda,  and  burning  with 
a  desire  for  urgent  and  drastic  action, 
resented  in  terms  which  no  one  might 
misunderstand  any  suggestion  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  to  his  chief. 

All  the  while  Parnell  was  plodding 
on.  He  calmly  refused  to  make  answer 
to  “Buckshot  Forster’s”  attempt  to  im¬ 
plicate  him  in  the  assassinations  of 
Burke  and  Cavendish,  saying  that  he 
declined  to  appear  as  a  defendant  in 
any  matter  at  the  bar  of  an  English 
tribunal.  Taunting  and  contemptuous 
ever  of  the  Briton,  he  enforced  from 
the  controlling  government  respect  and 
even  deference.  Always  this  man,  by 
sheer  force  of  character  and  alone,  was 
making  progress  toward  a  recognition 
of  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  Ireland.  He 
was  the  very  embodiment  of  courage. 

O’Shea  Sues  for  Divorce 

ONCE  only  I  saw  him  timorous.  The 
celebrated  Parnell  commission  was 
in  session,  investigating  the  accusations 
of  the  London  “Times.”  He  was  im¬ 
paled  as  an  accessory  in  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders  and  the  Piggot  letters, 
incriminating  him  in  no  uncertain  fash¬ 
ion,  had  been  offered  in  evidence.  It  was 
in  the  summer  of  1888.  I  was  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Parnell  and  I  had  a  meeting.  He 
was  conscious  of  his  innocence,  he  knew 
the  Piggot  letters  were  forgeries,  but, 
also,  he  knew  the  temperament  of  Eng¬ 


land  at  the  moment,  and  the  consequent 
personal  danger  to  himself.  A  mutual 
friend,  John  Finerty,  back  in  Chicago, 
was  publishing  a  paper,  railing  at  the 
investigation  and  practically  defending 
the  assassination  as  an  act  of  justice. 
“Does  this  man  know  that  he  is  put¬ 
ting  a  noose  about  my  neck?”  asked 
Parnell  in  distress.  And  then  he  urged 
me  to  cable  Finerty  to  stop.  Which 
I  did. 

Piggot  was  exposed,  ran  away  to 
Spain,  and  committed  suicide.  Parnell 
was  exonerated.  There  was  a  fine  re¬ 
action  in  British  sentiment.  Gladstone 
and  the  whole  Liberal  party  made 
obeisance  to  Parnell,  and  home  rule 
seemed  assured.  I  returned  to  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  following  year  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  National  leaders  came 
over  to  plead  their  cause  and  to  collect 
funds  for  a  final  campaign.  They 
reached  Chicago  in  the  autumn  and  we 
were  together  night  and  day  during 
their  visit  to  the  city.  In  the  delega¬ 
tion  were  T.  P.  O’Connor,  John  Dillon, 
William  O’Brien,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  and 
T.  Harrington. 

Suddenly,  as  out  of  a  clear  sky,  burst 
the  storm.  Captain  O’Shea  had  sued  for 
a  divorce,  naming  Parnell  as  corespond¬ 
ent.  There  was  no  defense;  the  divorce 
was  granted.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
emotions  aroused.  On  the  one  hand 
there  was  a  recognition  of  the  meas¬ 
ureless  need  of  Ireland  for  relief  and 
the  priceless  value  of  Parnell’s  services 
for  the  cause;  there  was  gratitude  for 
him  and  confidence  in  his  matchless 
leadership.  On  the  other  hand  was  the 
doubt  that  in  the  face  of  the  O’Shea  dis¬ 
closures  there  was  further  hope  for  use¬ 
fulness  from  him.  Then  came  Glad¬ 
stone’s  letter  to  Morley,  dissociating 
himself  from  Parnell,  and  all  the  great 
dream  of  so  many  years  that  British 
misrule  in  Ireland,  so  graphically  por¬ 
trayed  by  Froude,  and  so  confessed  by 
every  English  statesman,  was  about  to 
end,  suffered  a  piteous  awakening. 

Parnell  made  a  brief  final  struggle, 
met  disaster  and  died.  And  Irish  home 
rule  still  is  not  yet. 


This  is  the  seventh  chapter  of  Mr. 
Stone’s  own  story.  The  eighth  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  an  early  issue. 


The  Little  Warrior 

Continued  from  page  15 


another  tired  sigh,  arched  her  well¬ 
shaped  eyebrows  and  studied  the  effect 
in  the  mirror.  “One  wonders  where 
they  pick  these  persons  up,”  she  as- 
;  sented  languidly.  “They  remind  me  of 
a  headline  I  saw  in  the  paper  this  morn¬ 
ing — ‘Tons  of  Hams  Unfit  for  Human 
Consumption.’  Are  any  of  you  girls 
coming  my  way?  I  can  give  two  or 
three  of  you  a  lift  in  my  limousine.” 

“Thorry,  old  dear,  and  thanks  ever 
tho  much,”  said  the  cherub,  “but  I  in¬ 
structed  Clarence,  my  man,  to  have  the 
street  car  waiting  on  the  corner,  and 
he’ll  be  tho  upset  if  I’m  not  there.” 

NELLY  had  an  engagement  to  go  and 
help  one  of  the  other  girls  buy  a 
spring  suit,  a  solemn  rite  which  it  is 
impossible  to  conduct  by  oneself;  and 
Jill  and  the  cherub  walked  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  together.  Jill  had  become  very  fond 
of  the  little  thing  since  rehearsals  be¬ 
gan.  She  reminded  her  of  a  London 
sparrow.  She  was  so  small  and  perky 
and  so  absurdly  able  to  take  care  of 
herself. 

“Limousine !”  snorted  the  cherub.  The 
duchess’s  concluding  speech  evidently 
still  rankled.  “She  gives  me  a  pain  in 
the  gizthard!” 

“Hasn’t  she  got  a  limousine?”  asked 
Jill. 

“Of  course  she  hasn’t.  She’s  en¬ 
gaged  to  be  married  to  a  demonstrator 
in  the  Speedwell  Auto  Company,  and 
he  thneaks  off  when  he  can  get  away 
and  gives  her  joy  rides.  That’s  all  the 
limousine  she’s  got.  It  beats  me  why 
girls  in  the  show  business  are  alwayth 
tho  crazy  to  make  themselves  out  vamps 
with  a  dozen  millionaires  on  a  string. 
If  Mae  wouldn’t  four-flush  and  act  like 
the  Belle  of  the  Moulin  Rouge,  she’d  be 
I  the  nithest  girl  you  ever  met.  She’s 


mad  about  the  fellow  she’s  engaged  to, 
and  wouldn’t  look  at  all  the  millionaires 
in  New  York  if  you  brought  ’em  to  her 
on  a  tray.  She’s  going  to  marry  him 
as  thoon  as  he’s  thaved  enough  money 
to  buy  the  furniture,  and  then  she’il 
thettle  down  in  Harlem  thomewhere 
and  cook  and  mind  the  baby  and  regu¬ 
larly  be  one  of  the  lower  middle  classes. 
All  that’s  wrong  with  Mae  ith  that  she’s 
read  Gingery  Stories  and  thinkth  that’s 
the  way  a  girl  has  to  act  when  she’th 
in  the  chorus.” 

“That’s  funny,”  said  Jill.  “I  should 
never  have  thought  it.  I  swallowed  the 
limousine  whole.” 

The  cherub  looked  at  her  curiously. 
Jill  puzzled  her.  Jill  had,  indeed,  been 
the  subject  of  much  private  speculation 
among  her  colleagues. 

“This  ith  your  first  show,  ithn’t  it?” 
she  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Thay,  what  are  you  doing  in  the 
chorus,  anyway?” 

“Getting  scolded  by  Mr.  Miller  most¬ 
ly,  it  seems  to  me.” 

“  ‘Thcolded  by  Mr.  Miller!’  Why 
didn’t  you  say  ‘bawled  out  by  Johnny’? 
That’th  what  any  of  the  retht  of  us 
would  have  said.” 

“Well,  I’ve  lived  most  of  my  life  in 
England.  You  can’t  expect  me  to  talk 
the  language  yet.” 

“I  thought  you  were  English.  You’ve 
got  an  acthent  like  the  fellow  who 
plays  the  dude  in  thith  show.  Thay, 
why  did  you  ever  get  into  the  show 
business?” 

“Well — well,  why  did  you?  Why  does 
anybody?” 

“Why  did  I?  Oh,  I  belong  there.  I’m 
a  regular  Broadway  rat.  I  wouldn’t 
be  happy  anywhere  elthe.  I  was  born 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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flow  much  attention  does 

the  average  Motorist  j*ive 
to  the  subject  of  Lubrication? 


The  Tremendous  Pressure  of  the 
ALEMITE  Compressor 

Cleans  —  then  lubricates 

Simply  snap  the  coupling 
onto  the  Alemite  ball-check 
bearing  nipple  and  turn  the 
handle.  No  fuss,  no  muss 
or  uncertainty. 


BASSICK  SERVICE 

The  following  Distributing  Stations  are  in 
charge  of  Service  and  Retail  Sales  in  their 
respective  territories. 

Dealers,  Garagemen  and  Car  Owners 

are  asked  to  write  to  their  nearest  Station. 
Address  Alemite  Lubricator  Co.,  at  the 
address  given. 

BALTIMORE,  MD..  106  W.  Mt.  Royal  Ave. 

BOSTON.  MASS..  859  Boylston  St. 

BRIDGEPORT.  CONN.  306  Professional  Bldg. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  906  Main  St 
BUTTE,  MONT.,  65  W.  Granite  St. 

CHARLESTON.  S.  C.,  197  King  St. 

CHICAGO.  ILL..  2641  S.  Michigan  Are. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO.  4612  Euclid  Ave. 

DALLAS.  TEXAS.  408  8.  Ervay  St. 

DENVER.  COLO.,  1240  Lincoln  St. 

DETROIT  MICH..  23-26  Hancock.  West 
DES  MOINES.  IOWA.  206  W.  11th  St. 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND..  1006>5  N.  Meridian  St. 
JACKSONVILLE.  FLA.,  904  Main  St. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO.,  1606  McGee  St. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL..  1138  S.  Figueroa  St. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY..  643  S.  3d  St. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  62nd  &  Greenfield.  West  Allis 
NEWARK,  N.  J.,  217 %  Halsey  St. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.,  740  Carondelet  St. 

OMAHA.  NEB.,  2864-66  Farnam  St. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA..  1317  Race  St. 

PORTLAND.  ORE.,  10th  &  Oak  Sts. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO  .  3132  Locust  St. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN.,  231-36  W.  9th  St. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.  32-34  Sw.  Temple  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.,  624  Van  Ness  Are. 
SEATTLE,  WASH.,  312  E.  Pike  St. 

SPOKANE,  WASH..  282  Second  Ave. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  343  Bridge  St. 

TORONTO.  CAN..  John  Millen  &  Son.  Ltd,, 

63-67  Adelaide  St  .  W. 

MONTREAL,  CAN.,  John  Millen  &  Son,  Ltd., 

321  St.  James  St.  ^  _  .  _ 

CALGARY.  ALBERTA.  CAN..  Alemite  Lubr.  Co. 
of  Can..  N.  W..  615-21  First  St.  W. 


Depending  upon  its  size  and 

make,  there  are  from  24  to  45 
points  on  an  automobile  that  require 
lubrication. 

Except  in  cars  upon  which  the  Bassick 
ALEMITE  System  is  standard  equip¬ 
ment,  these  lubricating  points  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  grease  cups.  According 
to  the  maker’s  instructions  these  grease 
cups  should  be  refilled  or  “turned 
down”  after  every  50  to  300  miles  of 
travel. 

Among  the  points  demanding  this  at¬ 
tention  are  the  front  and  rear  spring 
shackle  bolts,  drag  links,  steering 
knuckles,  steering  gear  housing,  uni¬ 
versal  joints,  clutch,  brake  rods,  fan 
belt  and  numerous  other  bearings 
hard  to  get  at  and,  therefore,  fre¬ 
quently  neglected. 

*  *  * 

NEGLECT  of  lubrication  causes 
squeaks,  rattles,  burned  out  bear¬ 
ings,  costly  replacements  and  prema¬ 
ture  depreciation. 

Yet  despite  their  knowledge  of  these 
dangers,  thousands  of  motorists  utterly 
ignore  these  lubrication  requirements 
of  their  cars.  They  “take  a  chance” 
rather  than  muss  and  dabble  with 
grease  and  grease  cups. 

*  *  * 

HE  positive,  quick,  easy  and  muss¬ 
less  method  of  lubrication  is  the 
Bassick  ALEMITE  High  Pressure 


Lubricating  System.  Its  installation 
and  use  eliminates  the  drudgery  ol 
under- car  greasing.  It  insures  clean, 
grit-free  bearings;  it  cushions  every 
wearing  surface  with  a  film  of  friction- 
resisting  grease.  It  enables  any  car 
owner  to  make  “all  the  rounds,” 
lubricate  every  bearing  thoroughly  in 
from  15  to  25  minutes,  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  grease  or  dabbling  with  mussy 
grease  cups.  *  *  * 

HEN  Bassick  ALEMITE  ball- 
check  nipples  and  extensions 
replace  the  old-style  “cups”  all  the 
drudgery  of  bearing  lubrication  is 
ended.  It  is  only  necessary  to  snap 
the  flexible  steel  coupling  on  to  the 
nipples  and  give  a  turn  or  two  to 
the  ALEMITE  Compressor  handle. 
The  old  gritty  grease  is  forced  out,  a 
new  supply  is  forced  in.  A  positive, 
quick,  mussless  operation. 

Because  of  its  simplicity,  over  a 
hundred  leading  manufacturers  of 
motor  vehicles  have  adopted  ALEM¬ 
ITE  as  standard  equipment. 

*  *  * 

Progressive  service  garages,  or  any  ALEMITE 
Service  Station,  are  prepared  to  equip  com¬ 
pletely  any  passenger  car,  truck  or  tractor  with 
the  ALEMITE  System  —  ball  check  nipples, 
dust  caps,  necessary  extensions  to  inaccessible 
parts,  high  pressure  compressor  and  flexible 
steel  hose  and  coupling. 

Write  today  for  booklet  giving  specific  and  im- 

Eortant  facts  about  lubrication  and  explaining 
lassick  ALEMITE  High  Pressure  Lubricating 
Systems  in  detail. 


THE  BASSICK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

357  West  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Good  Times 
This  Summer  f 


WHAT  sort  of  good  times  have  you  planned 
for  yourself  and  family  this  Summer? 
You  can  have  the  best  time  you  ever  dreamed 
of  riding  a  bicycle.  Just  imagine — camping  trips, 
vacation  tours — out  to  the  club — fishing — and 
glorious,  healthful  spins  anywhere— everywhere ! 

A  bicycle  brings  you  all  this — and  more.  It 
brings  you  health  and  strength — convenience, 
freedom  from  trolley  schedules,  economy  and 
a  pleasant  means  of  going  to  and  from  work. 
You  will  save  enough  in  a  short  time  to  pay  for 
your  bicycle. 

Then  think  of  your  youngsters !  A  bicycle  is 
the  dearest  desire  in  the  hearts  of  every  one  of 
them.  It  is  the  cream  of  delight — and  the  very 
best  and  wisest  gift  you  could  give  them. 

Plan  a  Summer  full  of  health  and  enjoyment 
for  your  entire  family.  Ride  a  bicycle  yourself 
and  give  bicycles  to  your  children.  Then  you’ll 
kn  ow  what  real  pleasure  is.  See  your  dealer 
for  his  latest  models. 


in  the  show  business.  I’ve  got  two 
thithters  in  the  two-a-day  and  a  brother 
in  thtock  out  in  California,  and  dad’s 
one  of  the  betht  comedians  on  the  bur- 
lethque  wheel.  But  anyone  can  thee 
you’re  different.  There’s  no  reathon 
why  you  should  be  bumming  around  in 
the  chorus.” 

“But  there  is.  I’ve  no  money,  and  I 
can’t  do  anything  to  make  it.” 

“Honetht?” 

“Honest.” 

“That’s  tough.”  The  cherub  pon¬ 
dered,  her  round  eyes  searching  Jill’s 
face.  “Why  don’t  you  get  married?” 

Jill  laughed.  “Nobody’s  asked  me.” 

“Somebody  thoon  will.  At  least,  if 
he’s  on  the  level,  and  I  think  he  ith. 
You  can  generally  tell  by  the  look  of  a 
guy,  and,  if  you  ask  me,  friend  Pilking- 
ton’s  got  the  license  in  bitb  pocket  and 
the  ring  all  ordered  and  everything.” 

“Pilkington !”  cried  Jill  aghast. 

She  remembered  certain  occasions 
during  rehearsals  when,  while  the 
chorus  idled  in  the  body  of  the  theatre 
and  listened  to  the  principals  working 
at  their  scenes,  the  elongated  Pilking¬ 
ton  had  suddenly  appeared  in  the  next 
seat  and  conversed  sheepishly  in  a  low 
voice.  Could  this  be  love?  If  so,  it 
was  a  terrible  nuisance.  Jill  had  had 
her  experience  in  London  of  enamored 
young  men  who,  running  true  to  na¬ 
tional  form,  declined  to  know  when 
they  were  beaten,  and  she  had  not  en¬ 
joyed  the  process  of  cooling  their  ardor. 
She  had  a  kind  heart,  and  it  distressed 
her  to  give  pain.  It  also  got  on  her 
nerves  to  be  dogged  by  stricken  males 
who  tried  to  catch  her  eye  in  order  that 
she  might  observe  their  broken  condi¬ 
tion.  She  recalled  one  house  party  in 
Wales  where  it  rained  all  the  time,  and 
she  had  been  cooped  up  with  a  victim 
who  kept  popping  out  from  obscure  cor¬ 
ners  and  beginning  all  his  pleas  with 
the  words:  “I  say,  you  know  .  .  .!”  She 
trusted  that  Otis  Pilkington  was  not 
proposing  to  conduct  a  wooing  on  those 
lines.  Yet  he  had  certainly  developed 
a  sinister  habit  of  popping  out  at  the 
theatre.  On  several  occasions  he  had 
startled  her  by  appearing  at  her  side 
as  if  he  had  come  up  out  of  a  trap. 

“Oh,  no!”  cried  Jill. 

“Oh,  yeth!”  insisted  the  cherub,  wav¬ 
ing  imperiously  to  an  approaching 
street  car.  “Well,  I  must  be  getting  up¬ 
town.  I’ve  got  a  date.  Thee  you  later.” 

The  street  car  bore  her  away.  The 
last  that  Jill  saw  of  her  was  a  wide 
and  amiable  grin.  Then,  turning,  she 
beheld  the  snakelike  form  of  Otis  Pil¬ 
kington  towering  at  her  side. 

MR.  PILKINGTON  seemed  nervous 
but  determined.  His  face  was  half 
hidden  by  the  silk  scarf  that  muffled  his 
throat,  for  he  was  careful  of  his  health 
and  had  a  fancied  tendency  to  bronchial 
trouble.  Above  the  scarf  a  pair  of  mild 
eyes  gazed  down  at  Jill  through  their 
tortoise-shell-rimmed  spectacles.  It  was 
hopeless  for  Jill  to  try  to  tell  herself 
that  the  tender  gleam  behind  the  glass 
was  not  the  love  light  in  Otis  Pilking- 
ton’s  eyes.  The  truth  was  too  obvious. 

“Good  evening,  Miss  Mariner,”  said 
Mr.  Pilkington,  his  voice  sounding  muf- 
i  fled  and  far  away  through  the  scarf. 
“Are  you  going  uptown?” 

“No,  downtown,”  said  Jill  quickly. 

“So  am  I,”  said  Mr.  Pilkington. 

Jill  felt  annoyed,  but  helpless.  It  is 
difficult  to  bid  a  tactful  farewell  to  a 
man  who  has  stated  his  intention  of 
going  in  the  same  direction  as  your¬ 
self.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
accept  the  unspoken  offer  of  Otis  Pilk- 
ington’s  escort.  They  began  to  walk 
down  Broadway  together. 

“I  suppose  you  are  tii’ed  after  the 
rehearsal?”  inquired  Mr.  Pilkington  in 
his  precise  voice.  He  always  spoke  as 
if  he  were  weighing  each  word  and 
clipping  it  off  a  reel. 

“A  little.  Mr.  Miller  is  very  en¬ 
thusiastic.” 

“Has  he  said  anything  about,  the 
piece?” 

“Well,  no.  You  see,  he  doesn’t  con¬ 
fide  in  us  a  great  deal,  except  to  tell  us 
his  opinion  of  the  way  we  do  the  steps. 
I  don’t  think  we  impress  him  very  much, 
to  judge  from  what  he  says.  But  the 
girls  say  he  always  tells  every  chorus 


Collier's.  The  National  Weekly 

he  rehearses  that  it  is  the  worst  he  ever 
had  anything  to  do  with.” 

“And  the  chor  —  the  —  er  —  ladies  of 
the  ensemble?  What  do  they  think  of 
the  piece?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  suppose  they  are  very 
good  judges,  are  they?”  said  Jill  diplo¬ 
matically. 

“You  mean  they  do  not  like  it?” 

“Some  of  them  don’t  seem  quite  to 
understand  it.” 

MR.  PILKINGTON  was  silent  for  a 
moment.  “I  am  beginning  to  won¬ 
der  myself  whether  it  may  not  be  a 
little  over  the  heads  of  the  public,” 
he  said  ruefully.  “When  it  was  first 
performed — ” 

“Oh,  has  it  been  done  before?” 

“By  amateurs,  yes,  at  the  house  of 
my  aunt,  Mrs.  Waddesleigh  Peagrim. 
at  Newport,  last  summer.  In  aid  of 
the  Armenian  orphans.  It  was  extraor¬ 
dinarily  well  received  on  that  occasion. 
We  nearly  made  our  expenses.  It  was 
such  a  success  that,  against  my  aunt’s 
advice,  I  decided  to  give  it  a  Broadway 
production.  Between  ourselves,  I  am 
shouldering  practically  all  the  expenses. 
Mr.  Goble  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
financial  arrangements  of  ‘The  Rose  of 
Amex-ica.’  Those  are  entirely  in  my 
hands.  Mr.  Goble,  in  return  for  a 
share  in  the  profits,  is  giving  us  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  as  regards  the 
management  and  booking  of  the  piece. 

I  have  always  had  the  gi'eatest  faith 
in  it.  Trevis  and  I  wi*ote  it  when,  we 
were  in  college  together,  and  all  our 
friends  thought  it  exceptionally  bril¬ 
liant.  My  aunt,  as  I  say,  was  opposed 
to  the  venture.  She  holds  the  view 
that  I  am  not  a  good  man  of  business. 
In  a  sense,  pex-haps,  she  is  right.  Tem¬ 
peramentally,  no  doubt,  I  am  more  the 
artist.  But  I  was  determined  to  show 
the  public  something  superior  to  the 
so-called  Broadway  successes,  which  are 
so  terribly  ti-ashy.  Unfoi-tunately,  I 
am  beginning  to  wonder  whether  it  is 
possible,  with  the  crude  type  of  actor 
at  one’s  disposal  in  this  country,  to 
give  a  really  adequate  performance  of 
such  a  play  as  ‘The  Rose  of  America.’ 
These  people  seem  to  miss  the  spirit  of 
the  piece,  its  subtle  topsy-turvy  humor, 
its  delicate  whimsicality.  This  after¬ 
noon”— Mr.  Pilkington  choked — “this 
afternoon  I  happened  to  overhear  two 
of  the  principals,  who  were  not  aware 
that  I  was  within  earshot,  discussing 
the  play.  One  of  them. — these  people 
express  themselves  curiously — one  of 
them  said  that  he  thought  it  a  quince, 
and  the  other  described  it  as  a  piece 
of  Gorgonzola  cheese!  That  is  not  the 
spirit  that  wins  success!” 

Jill  was  feeling  immensely  relieved. 
After  all,  it  seemed,  this  poor  young 
man  merely  wanted  sympathy,  not  ro¬ 
mance,  She  had  been  mistaken,  she 
felt,  about  that  gleam  in  his  eyes.  It 
was  not  the  love  light:  it  was  the  light 
of  panic.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
play.  He  had  sunk  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  its  production,  he  had  heard 
people  criticizing  it  harshly,  and  he 
was  suffering  from  what  her  colleagues 
in  the  chorus  would  have  called  cold 
feet.  It  was  such  a  human  emotion, 
and  he  seemed  so  like  an  overgrown 
child  pleading  to  be  comforted  that  her 
heart  warmed  to  him.  Relief  melted 
her  defenses.  And  when,  on  their  ar¬ 
rival  at  Thirty-fourth  Street,  Mr.  Pilk¬ 
ington  suggested  that  she  partake  of 
a  cup  of  tea  at  his  apartment,  which 
was  only  a  couple  of  blocks  off  Madison 
Avenue,  she  accepted  the  invitation 
without  hesitating. 

On  his  way  to  his  apartment  Mr.  Pilk¬ 
ington  continued  in  the  minor  key. 

“It  isn’t  that  I’m  dependent  on  Aunt 
Olive,  or  anything  like  that,”  he  vouch¬ 
safed  as  he  stirred  the  tea  in  his  Japa¬ 
nese-print-hung  studio.  “But  you  know 
how  it  is.  Aunt  Olive  is  in  a  position 
to  make  it  very  unpleasant  for  me  if 
I  do  anything  foolish.  At  present  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  she  in¬ 
tends  to  leave  me  practically  all  that 
she  possesses.  Millions!”  said  Mr.  Pilk 
ington,  handing  Jill  a  cup.  “I  assure 
you,  millions !  But  there  is  a  hard  com 
tnercial  sti-ain  in  her.  It  would  have 
the  most  prejudicial  effect  upon  her 
( Continued  on  page  42) 
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ThisTwinType 
for  Front  and 
Rear  of  Ford 
Sedans. 


Svenf  Owner  is  writing  a  - 
testimonial  Qook  for  dossiers 

EVERYWHERE  Hassler  owners  are  writing  testimonial 
books  for  Hassler  Shock  Absorbers.  These  books  are  their 
Savings  Bank  Books,  and  they  show  exactly  how  good 
Hasslers  are. 

A  saving  of  one-third  in  repair  and  tire  expense  and  in  depreciation 
shows  in  your  savings  bank  account.  There  you  find  the  indisputable 
proof. 

And  in  addition  to  the  savings  you  have  much  greater  comfort. 
Your  Ford  is  made  to  ride  like  the  highest  priced  cars.  It  is  made 
safer,  too,  because  it  steers  easier,  and  is  not  affected  so  seriously  by 
bumps  and  ruts. 

A  million  Ford  owners  have  found  Hasslers  very  much  worth  while.  Today 
Hasslers  are  being-  used  everywhere  on  Ford  touring  cars,  roadsters,  coupes, 
sedans,  and  Ford  one-ton  Trucks. 

Hasslers  cost  little;  are  easy  to  apply;  do  not  mutilate  the  car  in  any  way; 
and  will  wear  longer  than  the  car.  They  are  a  real  investment]  that  you  should 
not  overlook. 
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This  T win  Type 
for  Front  and 
Rear  of  Ford 
Commercial 
Cars. 


ThisTwinType 
for  Front  and 
Rear  of  Ford 
O  n  e  -  T  on 
Trucks. 


Have  the  nearest  Hassler  dealer  show  you  what  Hasslers  will  do.  He  will  give 
you  a  10-Day  Trial — without  risking  your  money — and  if  you  are  not  satisfied, 
he  will  remove  them.  If  you  do  not  know  the  Hassler  dealer,  write  us. 

Opportunities  now  for  exclusive  distributors  in  many  foreign  countries. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc.,  514  Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Made  in  Canada  by  Robert  H.  Hassler,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ontario 

The  Hassler  Guarantee:— "Absolute  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back" 

A  Standardized  Quality  Product— Worth  the  Price 


Shock  Absorbers 

PATENTED 

for  Ford  Cars  and  Ttrucks 


The  conical  springs  set  at  the  angle  shown  prevent  sidesway  and  allow  for  the  most  resilient  down¬ 
ward  action  The  springs  compress  on  either  upward  or  downward  movements— -do  not  stretch  out 
of  shape — do  not  allow  up-throw.  Hasslers  last  as  long  as  the  Ford  and  make  it  last. 
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The  name  is  eesv 
to  remember 


CUSHION 


Safety 


There  s  an  added 
pleasure  in  walk¬ 
ing  when  you  have 
confidence  in  every 
step. 

There  are  no  holes 
to  track  mud  or  dirt. 

Be  sure  your  repair¬ 
man  puts  Cat  s  Paws 
on  your  shoes,  because 


RUBBER  HEELS 


|TheR>ster  Friction  Plug 

l&fi^prevaits  slipping 
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And  makes  them  wear  longer  than 
the  ordinary  kind. 

Black,  white  and  tan— for  men. 
women  and  children — at  all  dealers 
Insist  upon  them. 

FOSTER  RUBBER  CO. 

105  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  the 
Foster  Friction  Plug  which  prevents 
slipping. 


Flags  of  Bull 

Dog  Bunting  are 
so  good  that  your 
government  specified 
them.  Sun  or  storm 
cannot  alter  their 
teadfast  beauty. 

fly  a  Flag  of  Bull  Dog  Bunting  on 
he  Fourth  of  July.  Bright  and 
olorful,  it  will  add  cheer  to  the 
ay’s  celebration.  Well-nigh  en- 
luring — many  months  from  now 


its  glorious  beauty  will  be  as  fresh 
as  when  you  chose  it. 

You’ll  want  to  fly  your  Bull  Dog 
Bunting  Flag  every  day.  And 
every  American  should ! 

Go  to  your  dealer’s  and  get  one 
now.  Look  for  the  name  “  Bull 
Dog  Bunting  ”  on  the  canvas  band. 

JOHN  C.  DETTRA  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturer »  Oaks,  Penna. 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFT. 

Every  Home  Should  Fly  a  Flag 


Bunting* 

Flags 


if,  especially  after  she  had  expressly 
warned  me  against  it,  I  were  to  lose 
a  great  deal  of  money  over  this  pro¬ 
duction.  She  is  always  complaining 
that  I  am  not  a  business  man  like  my 
late  uncle.  Mr.  Waddesleigh  Peagrim 
made  a  fortune  in  smoked  hams.” 

JILL  was  now  completely  disarmed. 

She  would  almost  have  patted  this 
unfortunate  young  man’s  head  if  she 
could  have  reached  it. 

“I  shouldn’t  worry  about  the  piece.” 
she  said.  “I’ve  read  somewhere  or 
heard  somewhere  that  it’s  the  surest 
sign  of  a  success  when  actors  don’t  like 
a  play.” 

Mr.  Pilkington  drew  his  chair  an  im¬ 
perceptible  inch  nearer.  “How  sympa¬ 
thetic  you  are!” 

Jill  perceived  with  chagrin  that  she 
\  had  been  mistaken  after  all.  It  was 
j  the  love  light.  The  tortoise-shell-rimmed 
1  spectacles  sprayed  it  all  over  her  like 
a  couple  of  searchlights.  Otis  Pilking- 
|  ton  was  looking  exactly  like  a  sheep, 

,  and  she  knew  from  past  experience  that 
'  that  was  the  infallible  sign.  When 
1  young  men  looked  like  that,  it  was  time 
j  to  go.  “I’m  afraid  I  must  be  off,”  she 
j  said.  “Thank  you  so  much  for  giving 
me  tea.  I  shouldn’t  be  a  bit  afraid 
i  about  the  play.  I’m  sure  it’s  going  to 
be  splendid.  Good-by.” 

“You  aren’t  going  already?” 

“I  must.  I’m  very  late  as  it  is.  I 
promised — ” 

Whatever  fiction  Jill  might  have  in¬ 
vented  to  the  detriment  of  her  soul  was 
interrupted  by  a  ring  at  the  bell.  The 
I  steps  of  Mr.  Pilkington’s  Japanese  serv¬ 
ant  crossing  the  hall  came  faintly  to 
the  sitting  room. 

“Mr.  Pilkington  in?” 

Otis  Pilkington  motioned  pleadingly 
to  Jill.  “Don’t  go!”  he  urged.  “It’s 
only  a  man  I  know.  He  has  probably 
come  to  remind  me  that  I  am  dining 
with  him  to-night.  He  won’t  stay  a 
minute.  Please  don’t  go.” 

Jill  sat  down.  She  had  no  intention 
of  going  now.  The  cheery  voice  at  the 
front  door  had  been  the  cheery  voice 
of  her  long-lost  uncle,  Major  Christo¬ 
pher  Selby. 

XII 

UNCLE  CHRIS  walked  breezily  into 
the  room,  flicking  a  jaunty  glove. 
He  stopped  short  on  seeing  that  Mr. 

:  Pilkington  was  not  alone. 

!  “Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon!  I  under- 
■  stood — ”  He  peered  at  Jill  uncertainly. 
Mr.  Pilkington  affected  a  dim,  artistic- 
lighting  system  in  his  studio,  and  peo- 
!  pie  who  entered  from  the  great  out¬ 
doors  generally  had  to  take  time  to 
I  accustom  their  eyes  to  it.  “If  you’re 
|  engaged — ” 

“Er  —  allow  me  —  Miss  Mariner  — 
Major  Selby.” 

“Hullo,  Uncle  Chris!”  said  Jill. 

“God  bless  my  soul!”  ejaculated  that 
startled  gentleman-adventurer,  and  col¬ 
lapsed  on  to  a  settee  as  if  his  legs  had 
been  mown  from  under  him. 

“I’ve  been  looking  for  you  all  over 
New  York,”  said  Jill. 

Mr.  Pilkington  found  himself  unequal 
to  the  intellectual  pressure  of  the  con¬ 
versation.  “Uncle  Chris?”  he  said  with 
a  note  of  feeble  inquiry  in  his  voice. 
“Major  Selby  is  my  uncle.” 

“Are  you  sure?”  said  Mr.  Pilkington. 
“I  mean — ” 

Not  being  able  to  ascertain,  after  a 
moment’s  self-examination,  what  he  did 
i  mean,  he  relapsed  into  silence. 

“Whatever  are  you  doing  here?” 
asked  Uncle  Chris. 

“I’ve  been  having  tea  with  Mr.  Pilk¬ 
ington.” 

“But — but  why  Mr.  Pilkington?” 
“Well,  he  invited  me.” 

“But  how  do  you  know  him?” 

“We  met  at  the  theatre.” 

“Theati-e?” 

Otis  Pilkington  recovered  his  power 
of  speech.  “Miss  Mariner  is  rehearsing 
;  with  a  little  play  in  which  I  am  inter- 
;  ested,”  he  explained. 

Uncle  Chris  half  rose  from  the  settee. 
He  blinked  twice  in  rapid  succession. 
!  Jill  had  never  seen  him  so  shaken  from 
his  customary  poise.  “Don’t  tell  me 
j  you  have  gone  on  the  stage,  Jill!” 

“I  have.  I’m  in  the  chorus  .  .  .” 
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“Ensemble,”  corrected  Mr.  Pilking¬ 
ton  softly. 

“I’m  in  the  ensemble  of  a  piece  called 
‘The  Rose  of  America.’  We’ve  been  re¬ 
hearsing  for  ever  so  long.” 

Uncle  Chris  digested  this  information 
in  silence  for  a  moment.  He  pulled  at 
his  short  mustache. 

“Why,  of  course!”  he  said  at  length. 
Jill,  who  knew  him  so  well,  could  tell 
by  the  restored  ring  of  cheeriness  in 
his  tone  that  he  was  himself  again.  He 
had  dealt  with  this  situation  in  his 
mind  and  was  prepared  to  cope  with  it. 
The  surmise  was  confirmed  the  next 
instant  when  he  rose  and  stationed  him¬ 
self  in  front  of  the  fire.  Mr.  Pilkington 
detested  steam  heat  and  had  scoured 
the  city  till  he  had  found  a  studio 
apartment  with  an  open  fireplace. 
Uncle  Chris  spread  his  legs  and  ex¬ 
panded  his  chest.  “Of  course,”  he  said. 
“I  remember  now  that  you  told  me  in 
your  letter  that  you  were  thinking  of 
going  on  the  stage.  My  niece,”  ex¬ 
plained  Uncle  Chris  to  the  attentive 
Mr.  Pilkington,  “came  over  from  Eng¬ 
land  on  a  later  boat.  I  was  not  expect¬ 
ing  her  for  some  months.  Hence  my 
surprise  at  meeting  her  here.  Of  course. 
You  told  me  that  you  intended  to  go  on 
the  stage,  and  I  strongly  recommended 
you  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  lad¬ 
der  and  learn  the  groundwork  thor¬ 
oughly  before  you  attempted  higher 
flights.” 

“Oh,  that  was  it?”  said  Mr.  Pilking¬ 
ton.  He  had  been  wondering. 

“There  is  no  finer  training,”  resumed 
Uncle  Chris,  completely  at  his  ease 
once  more,  “than  the  chorus.  How 
many  of  the  best-known  actresses  in 
America  began  in  that  way!  Dozens. 
Dozens.  If  I  were  giving  advice  to  any 
young  girl  with  theatrical  aspirations, 

I  should  say:  ‘Begin  in  the  chorus!’  On 
the  other  hand,”  he  proceeded,  turning 
to  Mr.  Pilkington,  “I  think  it  would  be 
just  as  well  if  you  would  not  mention 
the  fact  of  my  niece  being  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  to  Mrs.  Waddesleigh  Peagrim.  STie 
might  not  understand.” 

“Exactly,”  assented  Mr.  Pilkington. 

“The  term  ‘chorus’  .  .  .” 

“I  dislike  it  intensely  myself.” 

“It  suggests  ...” 

“Precisely.” 

Uncle  Chris  inflated  his  t-hest  again, 
well  satisfied.  “Capital !”  he  said.  “Well, 
I  only  dropped  in  to  remind  you,  my 
boy,  that  you  and  your  aunt  are  dining 
with  me  to-night.  I  was  afraid  a  busy 
man  like  you  might  forget.” 

“I  was  looking  forward  to  it,”  said 
Mr.  Pilkington,  char-med  at  the  de¬ 
scription  of  himself. 

“You  remember  the  address?  Nine 
East  Forty-first  Street.  I  have  moved, 
you  remember.” 

“So  that  was  why  I  couldn’t  find  you 
at  the  other  place.  The  man  at  the 
door  said  he  had  never  heard  of  you.” 

“Stupid  idiot!”  said  Uncle  Chris  tes¬ 
tily.  “These  New  York  hall  porters  are 
recruited  entirely  from  homes  for  the 
feeble-minded.  I  suppose  he  was  a  new 
man.  Well,  Pilkington,  my  boy,  I  shall 
expect  you  at  seven  o’clock.  Good-by 
till  then.  Come,  Jill.” 

“Good-by,  Mr.  Pilkington,”  said  Jill. 

“Good-by  for  the  present,  Miss  Mari¬ 
ner,”  said  Mr.  Pilkington,  bending  down 
to  take  her  hand.  The  tortoise-shell 
spectacles  shot  a  last  soft  beam  at  her. 

AS  the  front  door  closed  behind  them 
.  Uncle  Chris  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 
“Whew!  I  think  I  handled  that  little 
contretemps  with  diplomacy!  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  diplomacy,  I  think!” 

“If  you  mean,”  said  Jill  severely, 
“that  you  told  some  disgraceful  fibs  .  .  .” 

“Fibs,  my  dear — or,  shall  we  say, 
artistic  moldings  of  the  unshapely  clay 
of  truth— are  the  .  .  .  How  shall  I  put 
it?  .  .  .  Well,  anyway,  they  come  in 
dashed  handy.  It  would  never  have 
done  for  Mrs.  Peagrim  to  have  found 
out  that  you  were  in  the  chorus.  If 
she  discovered  that  my  niece  was  in  the 
chorus,  she  would  infallibly  suspect  me 
of  being  an  adventurer.  And  while,” 
said  Uncle  Chris  meditatively,  “of 
course  I  am,  it  is  nice  to  have  one’s 
little  secrets.  The  good  lady  has  had 
a  rooted  distaste  for  girls  in  that  per- 
( Continued  on  page  44) 
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On  tho  5:15 


“It’s  a  short  run  and  a  merry 
one”  when  Velvet  is  timekeeper. 

Let  a  man  relax  between  office 
and  home  with  a  brier-load  or 
two  of  kindly  Velvet  and  just 
watch  the  good-humor  ooze  with 
him  right  in  through  the  front 
door!  It  couldn’t  be  otherwise. 
Velvet  had  sunshine  grown  into 
it  down  in  old  Kentucky — Amer¬ 
ica’s  tobacco  wonderland. 

Then  it  was  mellowed  into 
mildness  by  its  two  years’  ageing 
in  wooden  hogsheads.  And  with 


that  real  Nature-made  tobacco 
fragrance  circulating  ’round  them 
— when  they  get  the  aroma  and 
smoothness  of  Kentucky’s  prize 
Burley,  you  bet  every  man  will 
say  :  “The  5:15  is  just  a  pleasure 
excursion  every  day.” 

But  as  Velvet  Joe  says: 

“A  page  of  argufyin’  can’t  talk 
tobacco  sense  to  you  like  your 
little  old  friend  pipe.” 

Pass  the  Velvet! 
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Make  every  piece  of  furniture, 
glass,  spick,  span  and  sanitary, 
and  easy  to  keep  that  way  wi 

For  Furniture  and  Woodwork  : 

Wring  out  a  cloth  in  cold  water 
and  apply  a  little  3-in-One. 

Rub  small’ surface  of  woodwork 
at  a  time  to  remove  grime. 

Polish  with  a  soft  dry  cloth. 

Restores  the  new'look. 

For  Floors:  Make  3-in-One  Pol¬ 
ish  Mop  by  cutting  ordinary 
mop  about  four  inches  from 
handle.  Permeate  thoroughly 
with  3-in-One.  Used  regularly 
keeps  floors  fine. 
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"  It  makes  a  difference” 


Indian  Refining  Co 

-mco«*a«ATCD' 

^—HAVOLINE—T 

MOTOR”-' 

%0\  LS^ 

New  York  City 


THE  kind  of  oil  you 
use  makes  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  efficiency  of 
your  motor.  Havoline 
Oil  forms  a  protecting 
film  that  will  not  break 
up.  It  keeps  your  motor 
running  sweetly  and  at 
the  minimum  cost.  Don’t 
just  ask  for  “oil” — ask 
for  Havoline  Oil,  and  in 
the  sealed  containers.  It 
means  health  and  long 
life  for  your  automobile. 

IndianRefiningCo. 

Incorporated 

NEW  YORK 


An  independent  company  that 
produces  and  refines  its 
own  petroleum 
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fectly  honorable  but  maligned  profes-  j 
sion  ever  since  our  long  young  friend 
back  there  was  sued  for  breach  of 
promise  by  a  member  of  a  touring  com¬ 
pany  in  his  sophomore  year  at  college. 
We  all  have  our  prejudices.  That  is 
hers.  However,  I  think  we  may  rely 
on  our  friend  to  say  nothing  about  the 
matter.  But  why  did  you  do  it?  My 
dear  child,  whatever  induced  you  to 
take  such  a  step?” 

Jill  laughed.  “That’s  practically  what 
Mr.  Miller  said  to  me  when  we  were 
rehearsing  one  of  the  dances  this  after¬ 
noon,  only  he  put  it  differently.”  She 
linked  her  arm  in  his.  “What  else  could 
I  do?  I  was  alone  in  New  York  with 
the  remains  of  that  twenty  dollars  you 
sent  me,  and  no  more  in  sight.” 

“But  why  didn’t  you  stay  down  at 
Brookport  with  your  uncle  Elmer?” 

“Have  you  ever  seen  my  uncle 
Elmer?” 

“No.  Curiously  enough,  I  never 
have.” 

“If  you  had,  you  wouldn’t  ask. 
Brookport!  Ugh!  I  left  when  they 
tried  to  get  me  to  understudy  the  hired 
man,  who  had  resigned.” 

“What?” 

“Yes,  they  got  tired  of  supporting 
me  in  the  state  to  which  I  was  accus¬ 
tomed — I  don’t  blame  them! — so  they 
began  to  find  ways  of  making  me  use¬ 
ful  about  the  home.  I  didn’t  mind  read¬ 
ing  to  Aunt  Julia,  and  I  could  just  stand 
taking  Tibby  for  walks.  But  when  it 
came  to  shoveling  snow  I  softly  and  si¬ 
lently  vanished  away.” 

“But  I  can’t  understand  all  this.  I 
suggested  to  your  uncle — diplomatically 
— that  you  had  large  private  means.” 

“I  know  you  did.  And  he  spent  all 
his  time  showing  me  over  houses  and 
telling  me  I  could  have  them  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  cash  down.”  Jill 
bubbled.  “You  should  have  seen  his 
face  when  I  told  him  that  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  was  all  I  had  in  the  world!” 

“You  didn’t  tell  him  that!” 

“I  did.” 


UNCLE  CHRIS  shook  his  head  like 
an  indulgent  father  disappointed  in 
a  favorite  child.  “You’re  a  dear  girl, 
Jill,  but  really  you  do  seem  totally  lack¬ 
ing  in — how  shall  I  put  it? — finesse. 
Your  mother  was  just  the  same.  A 
sweet  woman,  but  with  no  diplomacy, 
no  notion  of  handling  a  situation.  I 
remember  her  as  a  child  giving  me 
away  hopelessly  on  one  occasion  after 
we  had  been  at  the  jam  cupboard.  She 
did  not  mean  any  harm,  but  she  was 
constitutionally  incapable  of  a  tactful 
negative  at  the  right  time.”  Uncle 
Chris  brooded  for  a  moment  on  the 
past.  “Oh,  well,  it’s  a  very  fine  trait, 
no  doubt,  though  inconvenient.  I  don’t 
blame  you  for  leaving  Brookpoi’t  if  you 
weren’t  happy  there.  But  I  wish  you 
had  consulted  me  before  going  on  the 

“Shall  I  strike  this  man?”  asked  Jill 
of  the  world  at  large.  “How  could  I 
consult  you?  My  darling,  precious 
uncle,  don’t  you  realize  that  you  had 
vanished  into  thin  air,  leaving  me  penni¬ 
less?  I  had  to  do  something.  And, 
now  that  we  are  on  the  subject,  perhaps 
you  will  explain  your  movements.  Why 
did  you  write  to  me  from  that  place  on 
Fifty-seventh  Street  if  you  weren’t 
there?” 

Uncle  Chris  cleared  his  throat.  “In 
a  sense — when  I  wrote — I  was  there.” 

“I  suppose  that  means  something,  but 
it’s  beyond  me.  I’m  not  nearly  as  in¬ 
telligent  as  you  think,  Uncle  Chris,  so 
vou’ll  have  to  explain.” 

“Well,  it  was  this  way,  my  dear.  I 
was  in  a  peculiar  position,  you  must 
remember.  I  had  made  a  number  of 
wealthy  friends  on  the  boat,  and  it  is 
possible  that  —  unwittingly  —  I  gave 
them  the  impression  that  I  was  as  com¬ 
fortably  off  as  themselves.  At  any 
rate,  that  is  the  impression  they  gath¬ 
ered,  and  it  hardly  seemed  expedient 
to  correct  it.  For  it  is  a  deplorable 
trait  in  the  character  of  the  majority 
of  rich  people  that  they  only — er — ex¬ 
pand— they  only  show  the  best  and 
most  companionable  side  of  themselves 
to  those  whom  they  imagine  to  be  as 
wealthy  as  they  are.  Well,  of  course, 
TrrVnlo  nrm  -wnc  on  t.hp  boat,  fhft  fact  that 


Whoa !  Garco 
knows  that  word 


Obedience  is  Garco’s  most 
noticeable  quality.  It  doesn’t 
hold  you  back  when  you  want 
full  speed  ahead;  it  never  fails 
to  respond  when  you  feel  like 
a  hurried  stop. 

Garco  Asbestos  Brake  Lining  is  easy 
to  recognize.  The  name  is  stamped 
on  every  second  foot.  That  is  your 
assurance  of  100%  good  brake  service. 

Your  dealer  has  Garco  or  can  get 
it  for  yon. 

General  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 


AS  B  E  S TO  S 

BRAKE  LINING 
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Diamonds 


you  will  want  to  get  the  finest 
stone  possible  for  your  money,  when 
you  buy.  Get  the 

ROYAL  CATALOG,  NOW 

and  post  yourself.  It*s  a  liberal  education  in  the  Values 
*of  Diamonds,  Watches  and  Jeweliy;  tells 
you  how  to  buy  at  bottom  prices  on 
charge  account,  if  you  like,  paying 
monthly  or  Weekly.  Liberty  Bonds 
accepted.  Write  for  Free  copy  of  the 
RoyalCatalog  at  ohee  and  ask  for  Edition  1 58. 


ROYAL  Diamond  &VfcreH  Cb> 

35  Maiden'Lane  -  Now  York 


Rolling 

With  " 


BStlfSTiilf:  Heater 


Full  size  white  enamel  tub,  nickeled  . 
12-gal.  tank.  Closes  up  in  space  3  ft.  [ 
square.  On  castors— roll itanywhere.  I 
Heater  attachment  for  kerosene,  I 
gasoleneor  gas.  W ater  heats  quickly, 

waste  drainB  through  hose  attach^  — - 
ed  to  temporary  or  permanent 
outlet.  Simple.  Guaranteed 
Write  for  catalog  and  price. ^  ' 


Rowe  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co"  f 

630  6th  St.  \  tfjJL 

Detroit,  Mich.  - 


Ask  about  , 
Ro-Sanlndoor 
Closets  andWash* 
stands.  No  1 
Plumbing  Required. 


I 


Easy 

to  use, 
economical,  safe 
and  sure.  Mixes  with 
any  kind  of  food  that 
attracts  rats  and  mice. 
“They  don’t  die  in  the  house.’ 
The  oldest  and  largest  selling  exterminator. 
Sold  by  druggists  ana  general 
stores  everywhere. 

Write  for 
Tree  Booklet. 

E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist 
Jersey  City, 

N.J. 
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FEW  figures  will  support 
trousers  without  that  core 
stant  “hitching-up”  process. 
You  can  prevent  your  shirt 
bulging  out — keep  your  trous¬ 
ers  up — smooth  and  firm — and 
without  belt  or  suspenders, 
with  a 

FAUST 

TROUSER 

SUPPORTER 

Remains  buttoned  inside  trousers. 

Four  rubber  friction  pads  act  like  little 
fingers,  preventing  the  shirt  “creeping” 
— holding  it  down  smoothly  without 
binding  or  discomfort. 

Ventilated — made  of  a  light  open  mesh 
cloth.  Cannot  be  seen  even  with  coat  off. 
Has  invisible  pocket-book— protects  your  money. 
Worn  by  well-dressed  men  who  value 
health  and  comfort. 

Send  $3.00  with  waist  measure 

snug  over  undergarments  and  we  will 
mail  you  our  Improved  Trouser  Sup¬ 
porter.  If  not  entirely  satisfied — you 
are  the  judge — we  will  refund  your 
money  without  quibbling. 

paustMf&Companlj 

300  Faust  Building 
3009  W.  Van  Boren  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 
Dealers  :  Write  for  details. 


Save  Mileage  - 

f'jON’T  travel  at  random— 
know  before  you  go — 
throughout  the  tour.  Carry 
one  of  the  nine  styles  of  Taylor 
Compasses. 

Your  dealer  has  them  and  will 
quote  you  prices. 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

' Wrr,  nTpcetta  A^Tkonartn  (a  hw  Fvrpe*. 


The  Freedom  of  Nature 

The  Coward  ’’Nature  Tread’  Shoe 
promotes  sound,  shapely,  natural  feet 
by  allowing  perfect 
freedom  to  all 
foot  muscles. 


It  has  the  straight  inner  line  of  the 
natural  foot.  The  sole  and  shank  are 
flexible,  affording  free  exercise  to 
the  arch. 

“Nature  Tread”  is  an  invitation  to 
get  out  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
and  walk.  If  you  want  REAL  com¬ 
fort  and  satisfaction  try  this  shoe.  In 
ordering  address  Dept.  H. 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 
(Near  Warren  Street) 


I  was  sailing-  under  what  a  purist  might 
have  termed  false  colors  did  not  matter. 
The  problem  was  how  to  keep  up  the — 
er — innocent  deception  after  we  had 
reached  New  York.  A  woman  like  Mrs. 
Waddesleigh  Peagrim — a  ghastly  crea¬ 
ture,  my  dear,  all  front  teeth  and  ex¬ 
uberance,  but  richer  than  the  Sub- 
Treasury— looks  askance  at  a  man, 
however  agreeable,  if  he  endeavors  to 
cement  a  friendship  begun  on  board 
ship  from  a  cheap  boarding  house  on 
Amsterdam  Avenue.  It  was  imperative 
that  I  should  find  something  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  what  I  might  call  a  suitable  base 
of  operations.  Fortune  played  into  my 
hands.  One  of  the  first  men  I  met  in 
New  York  was  an  old  soldier  servant  j 
of  mine,  to  whom  I  had  been  able  to  do 
some  kindnesses  in  the  old  days.  In 
fact — it  shows  how  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters  returns  to  us  after  many  days — 
it  was  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  j 
loan  from  me  that  he  was  enabled  to 
emigrate  to  America.  Well,  I  met  this 
man,  and,  after  a  short  conversation, 
he  revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
hall  porter  at  that  apartment  house 
which  you  visited,  the  one  on  Fifty- 
seventh  Street.  At  this  time  of  the 
year,  I  knew,  many  wealthy  people  go 
south,  to  Florida  and  the  Carolinas,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  there  might  be 
a  vacant  apartment  in  his  building. 
There  was.  I  took  it.” 

“But  how  on  earth  could  you  afford 
to  pay  for  an  apartment  in  a  place  like 
that?” 

UNCLE  CHRIS  coughed.  “I  didn’t 
say  I  paid  for  it.  I  said  I  took  it. 
That  is,  as  one  might  say,  the  point  of 
my  story.  My  old  friend,  grateful  for 
favors  received  and  wishing  to  do  me 
a  good  turn,  consented  to  become  my 
accomplice  in  another  —  er  —  innocent  j 
deception.  I  gave  my  friends  the  address  j 
and  telephone  number  of  the  apartment 
house,  living  the  while  myself  in  sur¬ 
roundings  of  a  somewhat  humbler  and 
less  expensive  character.  I  called  every 
morning  for  letters.  If  anybody  rang 
me  up  on  the  telephone,  the  admirable 
man  answered  in  the  capacity  of  my 
servant,  took  a  message,  and  relayed  it 
on  to  me  at  my  boarding  house.  If 
anybody  called,  he  merely  said  that  1 
was  out.  There  wasn’t  a  flaw  in  the 
whole  scheme,  my  dear,  and  its  chief 
merit  was  its  beautiful  simplicity.” 

“Then  what  made  you  give  it  up? 
Conscience?” 

“Conscience  never  made  me  give  up 
anything,”  said  Uncle  Chris  firmly. 
“No,  there  were  a  hundred  chances  to 
one  against  anything  going  wrong,  and 
it  was  the  hundredth  that  happened. 
Everything  was  going  swimmingly 
when  my  man  suddenly  conceived  the 
idea  that  destiny  had  intended  him  for 
a  chauffeur-gardener,  and  he  threw  up 
his  position!” 

“Leaving  you  homeless!” 

“As  you  say,  homeless — temporarily. 
But,  fortunately,  I  have  been  amazing¬ 
ly  lucky  all  through :  it  really  does  seem  j 
as  if  you  cannot  keep  a  good  man  down 
— fortunately  my  friend  had  a  friend 
who  was  janitor  at  a  place  on  East  i 
Forty-first  Street,  and  by  a  miracle  of 
luck  the  only  apartment  in  the  build¬ 
ing  was  empty.  It  is  an  office  building, 
but,  like  some  of  these  places,  it  has 
one  small  bachelor’s  apartment  on  the 
top  floor.” 

“And  you  are  the  small  bachelor?” 
“Precisely.  My  friend  explained  mat¬ 
ters  to  his  friend — a  few  financial  de¬ 
tails  were  satisfactorily  arranged — and 
here  I  am,  perfectly  happy  with  the 
coziest  little  place  in  the  world,  rent 
free.  I  am  even  better  off  than  I  was 
before,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  my  new 
ally’s  wife  is  an  excellent  cook,  and  I 
have  been  enabled  to  give  one  or  two 
very  pleasant  dinners  at  my  new  home. 
It  lends  verisimilitude  to  the  thing  if 
you  can  entertain  a  little.  If  you  are 
never  in  when  people  call,  they  begin 
to  wonder.  I  am  giving  dinner  to  your 
friend  Pilkington  and  Mrs.  Peagrim 
there  to-night.  Homy,  delightful,  and 
infinitely  cheaper  than  a  restaurant.” 

“And  what  will  you  do  when  the  real 
owner  of  the  place  walks  in  in  the 
middle  of  dinner?” 

“Out  of  the  question.  The  janitor 
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informs  me  that  he  left  for  England 
some  weeks  ago,  intending  to  make  a 
stay  of  several  months.” 

“Well,  you  certainly  think  of  every- 
thing.” 

“Whatever  success  I  may  have 
achieved,”  replied  Uncle  Chris  with 
the  dignity  of  a  captain  of  industry 
confiding  in  an  interviewer,  “I  attrib¬ 
ute  to  always  thinking  of  everything.” 

JILL  gurgled  with  laughter.  There 
was  that  about  her  uncle  which  al¬ 
ways  acted  on  her  moral  sense  like  an 
opiate,  lulling  it  to  sleep  and  prevent¬ 
ing  it  from  rising  up  and  becoming 
critical.  If  he  had  stolen  a  watch  and 
chain,  he  would  somehow  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  convincing  her  that  he  had 
acted  for  the  best  under  the  dictates 
of  a  benevolent  altruism. 

“What  success  have  you  achieved?” 
she  asked,  interested.  “When  you  left 
me  you  were  on  your  way  to  find  a  for¬ 
tune.  Did  you  find  it?” 

“I  have  not  actually  placed  my  hands 
upon  it  yet,”  admitted  Uncle  Chris. 
“But  it  is  hovering  in  the  air  all  round 
me.  I  can  hear  the  beating  of  the  wings 
of  the  dollar  bills  as  they  flutter  to  and 
fro,  almost  within  reach.  Sooner  or 
later  I  shall  grab  them.  I  never  for¬ 
get,  my  dear,  that  I  have  a  task  before 
me — to  restore  to  you  the  money  of 
which  I  deprived  you.  Some  day — 
be  sure — I  shall  do  it.  Some  day  you 
will  receive  a  letter  from  me  contain¬ 
ing  a  large  sum — five  thousand,  ten 
thousand,  twenty  thousand,  whatever 
it  may  be — with  the  simple  words  ‘First 
Installment.’  ”  He  repeated  the  phrase, 
as  if  it  pleased  him:  “First  Install¬ 
ment!” 

Jill  hugged  his  arm.  She  was  m  the 
mood  in  which  she  used  to  listen  to  him 
ages  ago  telling  her  fairy  stories. 

“Go  on!”  she  cried.  “Go  on!  Its 
wonderful!  Once  upon  a  time  Uncle 
Chris  was  walking  along  Fifth  Avenue 
when  he  happened  to  meet  a  poor  old 
woman  gathering  sticks  for  firewood. 
She  looked  so  old  and  tired  that  he  was 
sorry  for  her,  so  he  gave  her  ten  cents, 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  jani¬ 
tor,  and  suddenly  she  turned  into  a 
beautiful  girl  and  said:  ‘I  am  a  fairy! 
In  return  for  your  kindness  I  grant 
you  three  wishes!’  And  Uncle  Chris 
thought  for  a  moment,  and  said :  ‘I  want 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  send  to  Jill . 
And  the  fairy  said :  ‘It  shall  be  attended 
to.  Anything  else,  please?’  ” 

“It  is  all  very  well  to  joke,”  protested 
Uncle  Chris,  pained  by  this  flippancy, 
“but  let  me  tell  you  that  I  shall  not 
require  magic  assistance  to  become  a 
rich  man.  Do  you  realize  that  at  houses 
like  Mrs.  Waddesleigh  Peagrim’s  I  am 
meeting  men  all  the  time  who  have  only 
to  say  one  little  word  to  make  me  a 
millionaire?  They  are  fat,  gray  men 
with  fishy  eyes  and  large  waistcoats, 
and  they  sit  smoking  cigars  and  brood¬ 
ing  on  what  they  are  going  to  do  to 
the  market  next  day.  If  I  were  a  mind 
reader,  I  could  have  made  a  dozen  for¬ 
tunes  by  now.  I  sat  opposite  that  old 
pirate  Bruce  Bishop  for  over  an  hour 
the  very  day  before  he  and  his  gang 
sent  Consolidated  Peanuts  down  twenty 
points !  If  I  had  known  what  was  in 
the  wind,  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  re¬ 
strained  myself  from  choking  his  in¬ 
tentions  out  of  the  fellow.  Well,  what 
I  am  trying  to  point  out  is  that  one  of 
these  days  one  of  these  old  oysters  will 
have  a  fleeting  moment  of  human  pity 
and  disgorge  some  tip  on  which  I  can 
act.  It  is  that  reflection  that  keeps  me 
so  constantly  at  Mrs.  Peagrim’s  house. 
Uncle  Chris  shivered  slightly.  “A  iear- 
some  woman,  my  dear!  Weighs  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  pounds  and  as  skittish 
as  a  young  lamb  in  springtime!  She 
makes  me  dance  with  her !”  Uncle 
Chris’s  lips  quivered  in  a  spasm  of  pain, 
and  he  was  silent  for  a  moment.  ‘  Thank 
Heaven,  I  was  once  a  footballer,  he 
said  reverently. 

“But  what  do  you  live  on?  asked 
Jill.  “I  know  you  are  going  to  be  a 
millionaire  next  Tuesday  week,  but  how 
are  you  getting  along  in  the  meantime. 

UNCLE  CHRIS  coughed.  “Well,  as 
regards  actual  living  expenses,  1 
have  managed  by  a  shrewd  business 
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stroke  to  acquire  a  small  but  sufficient 
income.  1  live  in  a  boarding-  house, 
true,  but  1  contrive  to  keep  the  wolf 
away  from  its  door,  which,  by  the  bye, 
badly  needs  a  lick  of  paint.  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  Nervino?” 

“1  don’t  think  so.  It  sounds  like  a 
patent  medicine.” 

“It  is  a  patent  medicine.”  Uncle  Chris 
stopped  and  looked  anxiously  at  her. 
“Jill,  you’re  looking-  pale,  my  dear.” 

“Am  I?  We  had  rather  a  tiring  re-  j 
hearsal.” 

“Are  you  sure,”  said  Uncle  Chris 
seriously,  “that  it  is  only  that?  Are 
you  sure  that  your  vitality  has  not  be¬ 
come  generally  lowered  by  the  fierce 
rush  of  metropolitan  life?  Are  you 
aware  of  the  things  that  can  happen 
to  you  if  you  allow  the  red  corpuscles 
of  your  blood  to  become  devitalized?  I 
had  a  friend  .  .  .” 

“Stop!  You’re  scaring  me  to  death!” 

Uncle  Chris  gave  his  mustache  a  sat¬ 
isfied  twirl.  “Just  what  I  meant  to  do, 
my  dear.  And  when  I  had  scared  you 
sufficiently  you  wouldn’t  wait  for  the 
story  of  my  consumptive  friend!  Pity! 
It’s  one  of  my  best!  I  should  have 
mentioned  that  I  had  been  having  much 
the  same  trouble  myself  lately,  but  the 
other  day  I  happened  to  try  Nervino, 
the  great  specific  ...  I  was  giving  you 
an  illustration  of  myself  in  action,  my 
dear.  I  went  to  these  Nervino  people — 
happened  to  see  one  of  their  posters 
and  got  the  idea  in  a  flash — I  went  to 
them  and  said:  ‘Here  am  I,  a  present¬ 
able  man  of  persuasive  manners  and 
a  large  acquaintance  among  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  New  York  society.  What  would 
it  be  worth  to  you  to  have  me  hint  from 
time  to  time  at  dinner  parties  and  so 
forth  that  Nervino  is  the  rich  man’s 
panacea?’  I  put  the  thing  lucidly  to 
them.  I  said :  ‘No  doubt  you  have  a 
thousand  agents  in  the  city,  but  have 
you  one  who  does  not  look  like  an  agent 
and  won’t  talk  like  an  agent?  Have  ; 
you  one  who  is  inside  the  houses  of  the  , 
wealthy,  at  their  very  dinner  tables, 
instead  of  being  on  the  front  step,  try¬ 
ing  to  hold  the  door  open  with  his  foot? 
That  is  the  point  you  have  to  consider.’ 
They  saw  the  idea  at  once.  We  ar¬ 
ranged  terms — not  as  generous  as  1 
could  wish,  perhaps,  but  quite  ample. 

1  receive  a  tolerably  satisfactory  salary 
each  week,  and  in  return  I  spread  the 
good  word  about  Nervino  in  the  gilded 
palaces  of  the  rich.  Those  are  the  people 
to  go  for,  Jill.  You  catch  one  of  them 
after  dinner,  just  as  he  is  wondering  if 
he  was  really  wise  in  taking  two  help¬ 
ings  of  the  lobster  Newburg,  and  he  is 
clay  in  your  hands.  I  draw  my  chair  up 
to  his  and  become  sympathetic  and  say 
that  I  had  precisely  the  same  trouble 
myself  until  recently,  and  mention  a 
dear  old  friend  of  mine  who  died  of 
indigestion,  and  gradually  lead  the  con¬ 
versation  round  to  Nervino.  1  don  t 
force  it  on  them.  I  don’t  even  ask  them 
to  try  it.  I  merely  point  to  myself,  j 
rosy  with  health,  and  say  that  I  owe  j 
everything  to  it,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
They  thank  me  profusely  and  scribble 
the  name  down  on  their  shirt  cuffs. 
And  there  you  are!  I  don’t  suppose,”  j 
said  Uncle  Chris  philosophically,  “that 
the  stuff  can  do.  them  any  actual  harm.”  j 

They  had  come  to  the  corner  of 
Forty-first  Street.  Uncle  Chris  felt  in 
his  pocket  and  produced  a  key. 

“If  you  want  to  go  in  and  take  a  look 
at  my  little  nest,  you  can  let  yourself 
in.  It’s  on  the  twenty-second  floor. 
Don’t  fail  to  go  out  on  the  roof  and 
look  at  the  view.  It’s  worth  seeing.  It 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  city.  A  wonderful,  amazing  city, 
my  dear,  full  of  people  who  need 
Nervino.  I  shall  go  on  and  drop  in 
at  the  club  for  half  an  hour.  They 
have  given  me  a  fortnight’s  card  at  the 
Avenue.  Capital  place.  Here’s  the  key.” 

JILL  turned  down  Forty-first  Street 
and  came  to  a  mammoth  structure  of 
steel  and  stone  which  dwarfed  the  mod¬ 
est  brown  houses  beside  it  into  nothing¬ 
ness.  It  was  curious  to  think  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  apartment  nestling  on  the  summit 
of  this  mountain.  She  went  in,  and  the 
elevator  shot  her  giddily  upward  to  the 
twenty-second  floor.  She  found  herself 
facing  a  short  flight  of  stone  steps,  end- 
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jJrawing.  rnaue  jrem  photograph  taken  at  the  De  Laval  plant .  Trenton,  N.  showing  a  Robbins 
&*  Myeri  Motor  passing  the  Government  test,  pumping  SO  gallons  per  minute  against  30-foot  head 


The  New  De  Laval  Pump — and  R  & M 


When  the  U.  S.  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  wanted  a  special  portable 
pump  for  use  in  pumping  water 
out  of  destroyer  holds  they 
placed  an  order  with  the  De 
Laval  Steam  Turbine  Company, 
pioneer  designers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  turbines  and  centrifu¬ 
gal  pumps. 

The  De  Laval  Company  en¬ 
gineers  designed  a  pump  to 
handle  50  gallons  per  minute 
against  30-foot  head.  The  speci¬ 
fications  required  that  it  should 
be  motor-driven.  That  meant 
selecting  a  motor  which  pos¬ 
sessed  known  qualities  of  even, 
reliable  performance  under  all 
conditions. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Type 
“C,”  VA  H.  P.  Motor  was  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  the  De 
Laval  engineers.  This  R&M- 
powered  pump  was  accepted 
by  the  Government  without 


question,  and  results  have  shown 
a  high  record  of  performance. 

The  success  of  this  pump  has 
led  the  De  Laval  Company  to 
adapt  this  unit  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  market  and  every  pump  is 
being  equipped  with  a  Robbins 
&  Myers  Motor. 

A  uniform  record  of  steady, 
dependable  performance  has  led 
R&M  Motors  to  be  adopted 
for  motor-driven  machinery  in 
many  modern  plants,  and  to 
be  made  standard  equipment 
on  leading  makes  of  motor- 
equipped  devices  for  store,  office 
and  home. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  name 
plate  is  all  you  need  know  about 
a  motor.  Look  for  it  when  you 
buy  a  motor  or  a  motor-driven 
device. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  Springfield,  O. 

For  Twenty-three  Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  and  Motors 
Branches  in  A 11  Principal  Cities 


Motors 
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Made  of 

Best  Tan  Calfskin 

(No.  51-  Black 
Calfskin) 


HERMAN’S  SHOES— smartly-shaped,  hand¬ 
somely-built  civilian  models  and  sturdy, 
perfect-fitting  Army  styles — derive  their  wide  repu¬ 
tation  from  their  proved  quality. 

For  years  the  United  States  Army  and  an  even  greater  army  of 
well-dressed  private  citizens  have  been  demonstrating  the  dependable 
value  of  this  famous  New  England-made  footwear. 

More  than  thirty  distinct  Herman  styles  to  select  from 

Eight  thousand  retail  shoe  stores  sell  Herman  Shoes. 

If  none  is  near  ])ou,  send  to  our  Mail  Order 
Dcp't  at  Boston.  Catalog  on  request. 

Joseph  M.  Herman  Shoe  Company 

1010  Albany  Building 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


$25.00  a  Week  to  Students  This  Summer 

We  have  positions  for  students  who  can  devote  all  or  part  of  their  time  this  Bummer  to  representing  the  Woman’.  Borne  Companion 
and  Farm  and  Fire  ride.  _  _  ,  _  _  . 

What  Others  Did  Last  Summer 

Last  summer,  scores  of  students— both  young  men  and  young  women— took  advantag,  of  onr  offer. 

OLIVER  PRINCE  SMITH,  a  California  college  atu-  KENNETH  B.  RANDOLPH,  a  Wisconsin  student, 

dent,  earned  1400.00  in  four  months.  earned  $260.00  in  ten  weeks. 

WILLIAM  M.  POUTS,  a  Kentucky  Divinity  student.  MISS  RAE  FREIBERG ER,  a  Pennsylvania  high  school 

earned  $250.00  In  ten  weeks.  girl,  earned  $100.00  in  four  weeks. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples.  If  you  are  interested  in  making  money  this  summer,  let  us  hear  from  you.  Write  to-day. 

Chief  of  Staff,  Desk  C-25 


The  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  416  W.  13th  St.,  New  York  City 


Learn  this  interesting  profession  by  mail 
during  spare  time.  Qualify  for  influential 
position  travel— splendid  salary.  We 
get  you  the  job  on  graduation. 

Booklet  D39  exrlainB  our  course.  Write 
Standard  Business  Training  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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LAND  FOR  YOU! 

Choose  from  40,000  A.  of  the  best  land  in  Mich. 
10  to  160  A.  Small  down  payment;  easy  monthly 
payments.  Good  for  all  kinds  of  farming.  Near 
markets,  schools  and  churches.  Ask  for  big  booklet. 

SWIGART  LAND  CO.,  R1245,  First  Nat’l  Bk.  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Hxne  Medium. 
Stub  and 
Ball  pointed 


THE  hand  princesses — seven  of  them — by 
which  every  single  Spencerian  Pen  is 
carefully  and  separately  fashioned,  are  what 
make  Spencerian  Pens  so  long  lived,  so  uni¬ 
form  in  quality  and  so  perfect  in  their  writing 
points.  We  might  add  that  this  same  indi¬ 
vidual  care  has  made  them  the  standard  for 
over  half  a  century.  At  all  good  dealers. 

SPENCERIAN 


Send  lOeforlO  sample 
pens,  and  get  free,  that 
fascinating  book, 
“What  Your  Hand¬ 
writing  Reveals.” 

Address: 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York 


PERSONAL 


Steel  Pens 


ing  in  a  door.  She  mounted  the  steps, 
tried  the  key,  and,  turning  it,  entered 
a  hallway.  Proceeding  down  the  pas¬ 
sage,  she  reached  a  sitting  room. 

It  was  a  small  room,  but  furnished 
with  a  solid  comfort  which  soothed  her. 
For  the  first  time  since  she  had  arrived 
in  New  York  she  had  the  sense  of  being 
miles  away  from  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  city.  There  was  a  complete  and 
restful  silence.  She  was  alone  in  a  nest 
of  books  and  deep  chairs,  on  which  a 
large  grandfather’s  clock  looked  down 
with  that  wide-faced  benevolence  pecul¬ 
iar  to  its  kind.  So  peaceful  was  this 
eyrie,  perched  high  above  the  clamor 
and  rattle  of  civilization,  that  every 
nerve  in  her  body  seemed  to  relax  in 
a  delicious  content. 

The  mantelpiece  was  Jill’s  first  objec¬ 
tive.  She  always  made  for  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  mantelpieces,  for  there,  more  than 
anywhere  else,  is  the  character  of  a 
proprietor  revealed.  This  mantelpiece 
was  sprinkled  with  photographs,  large, 
small,  framed,  and  unframed.  In  the 
center  of  it,  standing  all  alone  and  look¬ 
ing  curiously  out  of  place  among  its 
large  neighbors,  was  a  little  snapshot. 

It  was  dark  by  the  mantelpiece.  Jill 
took  the  photograph  to  the  window, 
where  the  fading  light  could,  fall  on  it. 
Why,  she  could  not  have  said,  but  the 
thing  interested  her.  There  was  mys¬ 
tery  about  it.  It  seemed  in  itself  so  in¬ 
significant  to  have  the  place  of  honor. 

The  snapshot  had  evidently  been 
taken  by  an  amateur,  but  it  was  one 
of  those  lucky  successes  which  happen 
at  rare  intervals  to  amateur  photogra¬ 
phers  to  encourage  them  to  proceed 
with  their  hobby.  It  showed  a  small 
girl  in  a  white  dress  cut  short  above 
slim,  black  legs,  standing  on  the  porch 
of  an  old  house,  one  hand  swinging  a 
sunbonnet,  the  other  patting  an  Irish 
terrier  which  had  planted  its  front  paws 
against  her  waist  and  was  looking  up 
into  her  face  with  that  grave  melan¬ 
choly  characteristic  of  Irish  terriers. 
The  sunlight  was  evidently  strong,  for 
the  child’s  face  was  puckered  in  a 
twisted  though  engaging  grin.  Jill’s 
first  thought  was:  “What  a  jolly  kid! 
And  then,  with  a  leaping  of  the  heart 
that  seemed  to  send  something  big  and 
choking  into  her  throat,  she  saw  that 
it  was  a  photograph  of  herself. 

With  a  swooping  bound  memory 
raced  back  over  the  years.  She  could 
feel  the  hot  sun  on  her  face,  hear  the 
anxious  voice  of  Freddie  Rooke— then 
fourteen  and  for  the  first  time  the 
owner  of  a  camera — imploring  her  to 
stand  just  like  that  because  he  wouldn’t 
be  half  a  minute  only  some  rotten  thing 
had  stuck,  or  something.  Then  the 
sharp  click,  the  doubtful  assurance  of 
Freddie  that  he  thought  it  was  all  right 
if  he  hadn’t  forgotten  to  shift  the  film 
(in  which  case  she  might  expect  to 
appear  in  combination  with  a  cow 
which  he  had  snapped  on  his  way  to 
the  house),  and  the  relieved  disappear¬ 
ance  of  Pat,  the  terrier,  who  didn’t 
understand  photography.  How  many 
years  ago  had  that  been  ?  She  could 
not  remember.  But  Freddie  had  grown 
to  long-legged  manhood,  she  to  an  age 
of  discretion  and  full-length  frocks,  Pat 
had  died,  the  old  house  was  inhabited 
by  strangers — and  here  was  the  silent 
record  of  that  sunlit  afternoon,  three 
thousand  miles  away  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  garden  in  which  it  had  come  into 
existence. 

THE  shadows  deepened.  The  top  of 
the  great  building  swayed  gently, 
causing  the  pendulum  of  the  grand¬ 
father’s  clock  to  knock  against  the  sides 
of  its  wooden  case.  Jill  started..  The 
noise,  coming  after  the  dead  silence, 
frightened  her  till  she  realized  what 
it  was.  She  had  a  nervous  feeling  of 
not  being  alone.  It  was  as  if  the  shad¬ 
ows  held  goblins  that  peered  out  at  the 
intruder.  She  darted  to  the  mantel¬ 
piece  and  replaced  the  photograph.  She 
felt,  like  some  heroine  of  a  fairy  story 
meddling  with  the  contents  of  the 
giant’s  castle.  Soon  there  would  come 
the  sound  of  a  great  footstep,  thud- 
thud.  .  .  .  Thud. 

Jill’s  heart  gave  another  leap.  She 
was  perfectly  sure  she  had  heard  a 
sound.  It  had  been  just  like  the  bang- 


THE  LATEST  AUTO¬ 
MOBILE  ACCESSORY 

A  Dust-Cap  that  can  be  removed 
or  put  on  in  two  seconds  or  less. 

It’s  a  Schrader  product  and  should 
inspire  the  same  confidence  as  the 
world  famous  Schrader  Tire- Valve, 
or  Schrader  Tire  Pressure  Gauge. 

PRICE  50  CENTS  PER  SET  tf  FOUR 


POWDER  IN  SHOES 
AS  WELL  AS  GUNS 


Foot = Ease  to  be  Added  to  Equipment 
of  Hospital  Corps  at 
Fort  Wayne. 


Under  the  above  heading  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  among  other  things  says :  “The  theory  is 
that  soldiers  whose  feet  are  in  good  condition 
can  walk  further  and  faster  than  soldiers  who 
have  corns  and  bunions  incased  in  rawhide.” 

The  Plattsburg  Camp  Manual  advises  men 
in  training  to  shake  Foot=Ease  in  their  shoes 
each  morning. 

There  is  no  foot  comforter  equal  to  Allen’s 
Foot=Ease,  the  antiseptic,  healing  powder  to  be 
shaken  into  the  shoes  and  sprinkled  in  the  foot¬ 
bath,  for  hot,  tired,  aching,  perspiring,  smarting, 
swollen,  tender  feet,  corns,  bunions,  blisters  or 
callouses.  What  wouldn’t  you  give  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  one  day’s  pain  of  your  corns  and  bun¬ 
ions  ?  Here  is  relief  for  every  day.  You  won’t 
realize  this  until  you  have  tried  Allen’s  Foofi= 
Ease  yourself.  You  simply  forget  all  about 
your  feet  they  are  made  so  comfortable.  Ask 
your  druggist  to-day  for  a  package  of  ALLEN’S 
FOOT=EASE. 
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I  We  pay  up  to  $35.00,  whether  broken  or  not. 

I  Send  now.  Cash  sent  by  return  mail.  Packages  held  5  to 
I  15  days  and  returned  at  our  expense  if  our  offer  is  refused. 
1  Highest  prices  also  paid  for  OLD  GOLD  JEWELRY, 
GOLD  and  SILVER  ORE.  GOLD  CLOWNS,  BRIDGES. 
WATCHES.  PLATINUM.  DIAMONDS  and  SILVER. 


ArrNTQ  LARGE  MANUFACTURER  wants  a-ents 
AvlLil  I  u  to  sell  h  si*  ry,  underwear,  shirts,  t  resses, 
skirts,  wa  sts,  shoes  clothinu ,  etc.  M  rite  for  1  ree  samt  les. 

MADISON  MILLS.  503  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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Worn  the  World  Over 


For  more  than  forty  years  Boston  Garter 
has  been  a  friend  to  men  the  world  over. 
It  not  only  keeps  the  old  but  makes  many 
new  ones  each  year.  Most  men  ask  for 
Boston  Garter  as  a  matter  of  course 
—  the  two  words  go  so  well  together. 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  BOSTON 


W  Quality  First 

r 
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Morse  and  wireless  taught  quickly.  Big  Salaries.  Great  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Oldest  and  Largest  School.  Established  45  years.  Catalog  free. 

DODGE’S  INSTITUTE  6th  Street.  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


FOR  SPOT  CASH 


’  mail  false  teeth,  old  and 
broken  jewelry.  Diamonds, 
k  watches,  old  gold,  silver, 
platinum.  War  Bonds  or  stamps — anything  valuable.  Cash  by 
return  mail.  Goods  returned  in  10  days  if  you're  not  satisfied. 
Ohio  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  223  Lennox  Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


CASH— Send  By  Mail  Any  Discarded  Jewelry, 


uew  or  broken,  Diamonds,  Watches,  old  gold,  silver,  platinum,  magneto 
points,  false  teeth  in  any  shape.  We  send  cash  at  once  and  hold  your 
goods  10  days.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  expense  if  our  offer  is  un¬ 
satisfactory.  New  catalog  of  Bargains  in  new  jewelry  sent  free. 

UBERTY  REFINING  CO..  Est.  1899.  B-432  Wood  St,  Pittsburgh,  P.. 


Sales  Agents 


wanted  In  every  county  to  give 
•  il  or  spare  time.  Positions  worth  $760  to$l,600  yearly.  We  train 
the  Inexperienced.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  40  l$iir  Si.,  Cunton,  Ohio 


Study 
Dentistry 
at  the 
INDIANA 

T }ENTISTR  Y  offers  unusual  op- 
^portunities  as  a  career.  Study 
here.  Augmented  curriculum.  4- 
year  course.  Able  faculty .  Clini¬ 
cal  facilities  unexcelled.  Modern, 
complete  equipment  all  depart¬ 
ments.  New  college  building. 
Tuition  moderate.  College  ,\ear 
beginsOet.4.F.R.Hensha\v,Dean. 

DENTAL 

COLLEGE  EJfsS 

PATENTS 


i  Writeforfree  Illustrated  Book  and  “Evidenceof 
t  Conception  Blank”.  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  for  free  opinion  as  to  its  patentable 
nature.  Highest  References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  he  CO.,  62il  Ninth  Washington,  1>.C. 


R0SICRUCIAN 


Mystic  teachings  of  the 
oldest  secret  Brotherhood. 
Lodges,  groups,  many  cities. 


ixiJtuy  cinch. 

^pecrnl  home  reading.  Send  for  free  literature,  magazine. 
AMORC,  1295  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


increase  Your  Income 

industries  under  our  easy  payment  plan.  As 
®8.51  a.  month  only  required  Send  for  booklet. 
KICkEK,  Harness  a  CO.,  8*V.  Iteueou  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Your 


Legs  will  appear  Straight  if  you  wear 

Straightleg  Garters 

Combination  hose  supporter  and  pantleg 
straightener — quickly  adjusted  to  fit  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  bowlegs;  as  easy  to  put  on 
and  to  wear  as  any  ordinary  garter  —  no 
harness  or  padded  forms;  just  an  ingeflious 
special  garter — improves  appearance  won¬ 
derfully.  Wearers  enthusiastic.  You  will 
be.  too.  Write  for  free  booklet,  mailed  in 
plain  envelope. 

S-L  Garter  Co..  833  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Dayton,  O. 


TELEGRAPHY 


ing  of  a  door.  She  braced  herself,  lis¬ 
tening,  every  muscle  tense.  And  then, 
cleaving  the  stillness,  came  a  voice  from 
down  the  passage: 

Just  see  them  Pullman  porters, 

Dolled  up  with  scented,  readers 
Bought  with  their  dimes  and  quarters! 

See,  here  they  come!  Here  they  come! 

For  an  instant  Jill  could  not  have 
said  whether  she  was  relieved  or  moi’e 
frightened  than  ever.  True,  that  numb¬ 
ing  sense  of  the  uncanny  had  ceased 
to  grip  her,  for  reason  told  her  that 
specters  do  not  sing  ragtime  songs.  On 
the  other  hand,  owners  of  apartments 
do,  and  she  would  almost  as  readily 
have  fac^d  a  specter  as  the  owner  of 
this  apartment.  Dizzily  she  wondered 
how  in  the  world  she  was  to  explain 
her  presence.  Suppose  he  turned  out 
to  he  some  awful,  choleric  person  who 
would  listen  to  no  explanations. 

Oh,  see  those  starched-up  collars! 

Hark  how  their  captain  hollers 
“ Keep  time!  Keep  time!'’ 

It’s  worth  a  thousand  dollars 

To  see  those  tip  collectors  .  .  . 

Very  near  now:  Almost  at  the  door: 


Those  upper-berth  inspectors, 

Those  Pullman  porters  on  parade! 

A  dim,  shapeless  figure  in  the  black 
of  the  doorway.  The  scrabbling  of  fin¬ 
gers  on  the  wall. 

“Where  are  you,  dammit?”  said  the 
voice,  apparently  addressing  the  elec¬ 
tric-light  switch. 

Jill  shrank  back,  desperate  fingers 
pressing  deep  into  the  back  of  an  arm¬ 
chair.  Light  flashed  from  the  wall  at 
her  side.  And  there,  in  the  doorway, 
stood  Wally  Mason  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


Go  Into  Business  f?r„Xou(rse,*! 

Establish  and  operate 

a  “New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factory”  in  your  community. 
We  furnish  everything:.  Money- making  opportunity  unlimited. 
Either  men  or  women.  Booklet  free 

RAGSDALE  CO..  Drawer  86,  EAST  ORANGE,  N  J. 


Aboard  the  8.10 

Continued  from  page  1H 


Mr.  Fogg  condemned  the  trees  on  the 
j  back  of  an  envelope. 

“Then  about  the  flowers,”  continued 
Mrs.  Podgett.  “I’m  wild  about  flowers. 
I  like  ’em  bright,  you  know,  with  a  little 
pep  to  ’em.” 

“Exactly,”  he  replied.  “In  the  north 
garden  I  intend  to  set  out  Lathyrus, 
surrounded  by  Digitalis  Purpureas. 
Then  there  will  be  Cherianthus  Cheiri 
and  Alchemillas  in  the  south  garden, 
with  a  scattering  of  Aristolochia  Cle- 
matitis.  Then—” 

“What’s  all  those?”  interrupted  Mrs. 
Podgett.  “Flowers?” 

“Oh,  certainly.” 

“Funny,”  said  Mrs.  Podgett.  “I  never 
heard  of  any  of  ’em.” 

“Perhaps  that’s  because  I  use  the 
Latin  names,”  suggested  Mr.  Fogg. 

“Do  all  flowers  have  Latin  names?” 
inquired  Mrs.  Podgett. 

“Oh,  yes.” 

Mi’s.  Podgett  gazed  across  the  river 
at  the  Palisades.  “Gawd!  Ain’t  na¬ 
ture  wonderful!”  she  murmured. 

There  was  a  long  pause,  broken 
finally  by  Mr.  Fogg.  “Then,”  he  s^id, 
“you  will  give  me  carte  blanche  to  go 
ahead?” 

“Every  wagon  on  the  place,”  replied 
;  Mrs.  Podgett.  “Only  do  a  bang-up  job 
and  send  the  bill  to  Victor.” 


FACTORY- TO -RIDER 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY 


Ranger 


Electric 


Lighted 


Motorbike 


Buy  direct  and  save  $10  to  $20  on  a 
bicycle.  RANGER  BICYCLES  now 
in  44  styles,  colors  and  sizes.  Greatly 
<n proved;  prices  reduced.  WE  DELIVER 
FREE  ro  you  on  approval  and  30  days  trial, 
i  ual  riding  test. 

EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired,  at  a 
small  advance  over  our  Special  Fac¬ 
to  ry-to-Rider  cash  prices. 

TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and 
supplies  at  half  usual  prices. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires,  or  sun¬ 
dries  until  you  get  our  big  free 
Ranger  catalog,  low  prices  and 
liberal  terms.  A  postal  brings  every 
thing. 


MEAD 


CYCLE  COMPANY 
Dept.  P-54  Chicago 


THE  Brakeman  pulled  a  battered 
magazine  from  behind  the  seat.  He 
turned  to  a  full-page  ad  near  the  front,  f 
at  the  top  of  which  was  a  drawing  of 
a  young  man  with  a  dinner  pail  who 
stood  before  a  flat-top  desk.  Behind 
the  desk  sat  an  expensive  gentleman 
twirling  his  watch  chain.  In  heavy 
type  beneath  were  the  words:  “You’re 
the  Man  for  the  Job.” 

The  Brakeman  folded  over  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  page,  creased  the  fold  with 
his  thumb  nail,  and  tore  off  the  cor¬ 
ner.  He  pulled  a  pencil  stub  from  his 
pocket  and  studied  the  scrap  carefully. 
“Accounting,  Civil  Engineering,  Elec¬ 
tricity,”  he  muttered,  and  shook  his 
head.  Then  he  made  a  careful  X  after 
“Landscape  Gardening,”  and  replaced 
the  pencil  and  paper  in  his  pocket. 


Bill  the  Brakeman  will  call  another 
station  in  an  early  issue. 


Insurance 
Against  Delays 


Any  motor  may  stall — any  car  get  stuck  in  mud — any  one  of  a 
dozen  minor  accidents  halt  you  on  the  road— perhaps  miles  from  the 
nearest  garage.  But  no  matter  when  or  where  you’re  stranded,  any 
autoist  is  sportsman  enough  to  give  you  a  pull,  if  you’ve  along  a 


B  AS  LINE 

Autowline 


You  can  depend  on  the  “Little  Steel  Rope  with  the  Big  Full” 
to  haul  you  out  of  trouble  every  time.  Made  of  famous  Yellow 
Strand  Wire  Rope,  with  patented  Snaffle  Hooks  that  attach  in¬ 
stantly  and  securely.  It’s  the  original  wire  rope  towline.  Fits 
under  seat  cushion.  With  it  you  can  pull  out  of  a  ditch  or  mud- 
hole  on  your  own  power.  At  dealers,  $6.95  east  of  Rockies. 

Powersteel  Autowlock,  also  made  of  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope,  is  a 
safeguard  against  stealing  of  car  or  spare  tire.  Has  sturdy  spring  lock  that 
can’t  be  picked.  At  dealers,  $2.80  east  of  Rockies. 

Powersteel  1  ruckline,  “big  brother’’  to  Autowline,  is  for  extra-heavy 
towing.  Retails,  east  of  Rockies,  at  $11.30  with  plain  hooks;  $12.75  with 
Snaffle  Hooks. 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  ot  Celebrated  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 
Used  in  hundreds  of  Mines .  Oilfields.  Shipyards,  etc. 
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This  Map  of  the 
New  Europe  Free 


AT  considerable  expense  we  have 
printed  this  wonderful  tnaf 
that  untangles  the  Europeai 
muddle  at  a  glance.  And  we  aredis 
tributing  it  FREE!  to  readers  o 
Collier’s  to  arouse  interest  in  our 
great  war  history' 


THE  STORY  OF 
THE  GREAT  WAR 


(  Miniature  Reproduction.  Actual  sixe  2Tr x  15") 

This  fascinating  war  history  in  story  form  gives  the  first  clear  view  of  the 
dangerous  years  which  rocked  the  world.  It  is  as  absorbing  as  fiction  and  indis¬ 
pensable  to  those  who  form  their  opinions  first  hand.  It  is  a  work  you  should 
know  about  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  tell  you  without  obligation  if  you  will  mail 
the  coupon.  At  the  same  time  we  will  send  you  the  map  free. 


The  Map  Is  Valuable 


It  measures  2 l"x  15"  and  is  printed  in  color. 
It  shows  on  one  side  the  new  boundaries 
in  Europe  and  on  the  other  the  position  of 
the  armies  at  the  vital  moments  of  the  war. 
You  will  want  to  keep  it  for  reference.  Ac¬ 
cepting  the  map  in  no  w’ay  obligates  you. 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 

416  West  13th  St.,  New  York  City 


|  By  mail  free  and  without  obligation  of  any 

I  you  may  send  me  this  map  and  information  t 
Collier’s  fascinating  new  history,  The  Story  o 
Great  War. 


Simply  mail  the  coupon  and  we  will 
send  you  the  map  by  return  mail. 


Collier’s,  The  National  Weekly 
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WILSONS 
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OUR  GUARANTEE 

IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  SATISFIED 
THAT  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THIS 
CAN  IS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  POSSIBLE 
QUALITY,  YOUR  DEALER  WILL 
REFUND  THE  PURCHASE  PRICE 


This  guarantee  appears  on  all 
Wilson  Certified  canned  goods . 


BOY  Scouts  are  healthy,  vigorous,  and  always 
hungry  at  “Mess  Call.”  They  appreciate  the 
convenience  and  appetizingness  of  Wilson’s  Certified 
foods— such  as  Certified  Vienna  Sausage,  Certified 
Corned  Beef  and  Certified  Rolled  Ox  Tongue. 

Tender,  luscious,  builders  of  vim  and  vigor  — they’re 
always  essential  to  the  properly  packed  luncheon 
kit  for  hiking,  camping  and  for  outings  afloat 

or  ashore. 

W 


"MESS  CALL 

ready  with  tempting 
nourishing  Certified  foods 


WILSON’S  Certified  Canned  foods  are  selected. 

handled  and  cooked  as  carefully  and  with  the 
same  respect  you  would  insist  on  in  your  own  kitchen. 
Expert  chefs  supervise  their  preparation  to  insure 
their  delicious  flavor  and  quality.. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Wilson’s  Certified  foods.  Keep 
a  row  of  them  in  the  pantry.  Their  excellence  con¬ 
venience  and  economy  will  please  you,  and  our 
“money-back”  guarantee  protects  you. 
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w  soon  does  your  engine  begin  to  knock? 

After  500  miles?  Or  after  5000  miles? 


SB, 

ir 


WHEN  the  car  is  new— or  when 
the  carbon  has  just  been  re¬ 
moved  and  the  valves  expertly 
ground — your  engine  takes  hills  with 
splendid  pulling  power. 

How  soon  will  the  knocks  begin  to 
develop?  In  500  miles  will  the  engine 
be  badly  carbonized?  Will  you  have  to 
shift  gears  for  these  hills  which  you 
should  take  so  easily?  Will  your  car  be 
slow  and  unresponsive  to  the  accelerator 
pedal  in  traffic? 

Carbon  causes  most  knocks  — the 
great  loss  of  power.  Excess  carbon  is 
caused  by  improper  lubrication  or  too 
rich  a  gasoline  mixture. 

Many  automobiles  run  for  thousands 
of  miles  without  carbon  troubles.  These 
are  the  engines  which  are  properly 
lubricated. 

Keep  down  the  carbon  deposits 

Ordinary  oil  —  the  chief  cause  of 
excessive  carbon  breaks 
down  under  the  terrific  heat 
of  the  engine  —  200°  to 
1000°  F.  The  oil  is  thinned 
out.  Even  when  first  put 
in  the  engine,  at  operating 
temperature,  ordinary  oil  is 
too  thin  to  prevent  leakage 
of  unbumed  gases  past 
the  piston.  In  consequence 


all  the  lubricating  oil  is  contaminated  by 
fuel.  It  passes  the  pistons,  fouls  the 
valves,  the  spark  plugs,  and  carbons  the 
piston  heads.  Pistons  are  often  badly 
scored  and  must  be  replaced. 

To  meet  this  growing  difficulty,  en¬ 
gineers  experimented  for  years.  They 
discovered  the  famous  Kaulxner  Proc¬ 
ess,  used  exclusively  for  the  production 
of  Veedol.  Veedol  resists  heat.  It 
reduces  sediment  by  86%.  The  sedi¬ 
ment  test,  illustrated  by  the  two  bottles 
at  the  left,  shows  clearly  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  Veedol.  That  means  a  heavy, 
durable  oil  film  and  almost  no  carbon. 

Thousands  of  motorists  have  found 
that  with  the  correct  grade  of  Veedol 
in  the  crankcase  and  with  a  proper 
fuel  mixture,  they  can  drive  their  cars 
for  thousands  of  miles  with  less  carbon 
than  ever  before.  Carbon  does  not 
form  rapidly  unless  the  piston  rings  are 
worn  out. 

Make  this  simple  test 

Drain  oil  from  crankcase  and  fill  with 
kerosene.  Run  engine  very  slowly  on 
its  own  power  for  thirty  seconds.  Drain 
all  kerosene.  To  remove  kerosene  re¬ 
maining  in  the  engine,  refill  with  one 
quart  Veedol.  Turn  the  engine  over 
about  10  times,  then  drain  mixture  of 
kerosene  and  oil  and  refill  to  proper 


Carbon  causes  pre-ignition  or  knock¬ 
ing  on  hills  and  in  traffic.  This  piston 
head  shows  the  coating  of  carbon  after 
a  few  hundred  miles  running  with 
inferior  oil. 

level  with  correct  grade  of  Veedol. 

Make  a  test  run  on  familiar  roads. 
Your  car  will  have  new  pickup  and 
power.  It  takes  hills  better  and  has  a 
lower  consumption  of  oil  and  gasoline. 

If  the  engine  should  continue  to  car¬ 
bonize  quickly  it  means  that  new  piston 
rings  are  needed. 

Buy  Veedol  to-day 

Leading  dealers  have  Veedol  in  stock. 
Ask  for  it  to-day.  Every  Veedol  dealer 
has  a  chart  which  shows  the  proper 
grade  of  Veedol  for  your  car. 

The  new  100-page  Veedol  book 
will  save  you  many  dollars  and 
help  you  keep  your  car  run¬ 
ning  at  minimum  cost.  Send 
10c  for  a  copy. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL 

Sales  Corporation 
1504  Bowling  Green  Bldg ,  New  York  City 

Branches  and  distributors  in 
all  principal  cities  in  the 
United  States  and 
Canada 


Veedol 

V 

LUiftlCANTS 

Resist  Heat 


irtarv  Oil  Feed'll 

ter  use  after  use 

Sediment  formed  after 


the  average  car  owner  can  do  away  with  a  large  percentage 
of  his  engine  repair  bills.” 

(Signed)  A.  LUDLOW  CLAYDEN 
Consulting  engineer ,  author  of  leaa- 

.  _  .  annutiP 
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“This  Gold  Seal 
is  a  real  guarantee 
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SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
OB  YOUR  MONEY  VI U 
OE  REFUNDED 


rHE  young  bride  who  is  finding  shopping  for  the  new  home  a 
tax  on  her  purse,  has  found  a  solution. 

‘‘This  rug  has  just  the  colors  that  I’ve  been  looking  for —it 
in  so  nicely  with  the  walls  of  my  living  room!  ...and  I  like  the  ea 
damp  mop  cleans  it.” 

“Yes,  Madam,”  the  salesman  is  telling  her — “if  for  any  reasoi 
dissatisfied  with  your  rug  we  will  promptly  refund  your  money, 
should  find  it  in  any  way  failing  in  its  claims,  just  remember  the  \ 
the  seal—  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  will  be  refunded’ 

l\/f  ANY  women  who  have  dis-  living  room  or  cozy  bedroom 
1 Y  J-  covered  this  economical,  easy-  on  with  infinite  variety  and  g 
to-clean,  and  withal  genuinely  artistic  that  is  seldom  evidenced  in 
floor-covering,  are  learning  the  pos-  cost  so  little, 
sibilities  of  delightful  interiors  within 

the  limits  of  the  most  modest  income.  3  x  feet  $2.40  9  i 

3x6  feet  3.20  9  x  9  I 

Neat,  plain  blue  and  white,  and  6x9  feet  9.75  9  xlO^I 

brown  and  white  patterns  for  a  spot-  9x12  feet  $19.00 

less  kitchen  or  dining  room  ;  dignified  Prices  in  the  Far  West  and  South  averag 

harmonious  ones  for  a  restful  neat  QUOted;  in.  Canaaa  prices 

icaiiui,  iicai  higher.  All  prices  subject  to  change  wi 

If  you  are  interested  in  summer  foor-co<vcrings  nvrile  for 
our  tienxj  Summer  Rug  Booklet.  Address  nearest  office. 


INCORPORATED 


PHILADELPHIA 

MINNEAPOLIS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
DALLAS  BOSTON 


CHICAGO 

MONTREAL 


This  is 

Congoleum  Gold- 
Seal  Art-Rug 
^  No.  348. 
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